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PREFACE. 


The pros(‘nt work has been cfinductod on the same princi]dos, and is (ji'slt^ncd 
mainly for the use of the same persons, as lh(.‘ “ Dictionary of (Jn^ k and Jioman 
Antiquities/’ It has h(‘en lonsr felt by most ])ersons (‘iigatiod in th(‘ study of 
Antiquity, that something better is required than we yet possess in the Kui^lish 
language for illustrating the Biography, I/it.tn'ature, and iMythology, of tli<‘ 
(ireek and Roman writers, and fur enabling a diligent student to n'ad tlunn in 
the most profitable mannc'r. The writings of modern eontimmlal philologists, as 
well as th(^ works of soriu' of our own scholars, have ch’ared up many of the 
difficulties (amnected with th(*se subjects, and enabled us to attain to more (orrect 
knowledge and more comprelu'iisive views than were formerly possi'ssed. I’he 
articles in this Dictionary liave been founded on a eareful examination of th<^ 
original sources ; the best modem autborilii's have b(‘en diligently consulted ; 
and no labour has been sjiarc'd in order to bring up the subject to the present 
stat(‘ of philological learning upon the continent as well as at liome. 

A work, like Uu' ])resent, embracing tlu‘ whuh' circle of ancient history and 
literature for upwards of two thousand y(‘ars, would he tln^ labour of at least 
oiK^ man’s life, and coidd not in any ras<‘ be written! satisfactorily by a singh' 
individual, as no one* man possesses the recpiisile Lnowh'dge of all the sub¬ 
jects of which it treats. ’Fhe lives, for instance, of tlie ancient matlienia- 
ticlans, jurists, and physicians, reepiire in the person who writes tliem a 
coin})etent knowledge' of inalln'iiiaties, law, and medicine ; and tlie same remark 
applies, to a greater or less extent, to tlie history of ])bil()sopby, the arts, and 
numerons other subjects. Idie Editor of the jereseiit work bus been fortunate in 
obtaining the assistance of scholars, who bad made certain departments of anti- 
(juity their ])articular study, and be desires to lake this o})portunity of returning 
his best thanks to tliem for their valuable aid, by which be has been able! to pro¬ 
duce a work which could not have been accomplished by any single ]h rsoii. 
The initials of eactli writer’s name are given at tin; end of tlie articles he has 
written, and a list of the names of the contributors is prefixed to the work. 

The biographical articles in this work include the names of all persons of 
any importance which occur in the (Jreek and Roman writt'rs, from the earlh'.-l 
times down to the extinction of the Western Empire in the year 47G of our era, 
and to the extinction of the Eastern Empire by the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks in the year The lives of historical personages occurring in tlie 

history of the Byzantine empire are treated with comparative brevity, but accom- 
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panied by sufficient references to ancient writers to enable the reader to obtain 
further information if he wishes. It has not been thought advisable to omit tlu^ 
lives of such persons altogether, as has usually been done in classical dictioiiM- 
ries; partly because there is no other period short of the one chosen at which i 
stop can conveniently be made; and still more because the civil history of tl.e 
Byzantine empire is more or less connected with the history of literature and 
science, and, down to the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, tlicre was an 
interrupted series of Greek writers, the omission of whose livu^t, and of an 
account of their works would he a serious deficiency in any work which aspired to 
give a comj)lcte view of Greek literature. 

The relative length of the artich^s containing the lives of historical persons 
cannot be fixed, in a work like the present, simply by the importance of a man’s 
life. It would h(^ impossible to give within any reasonable compu'^s a full and 
elaborate account of the lives of tlie great actors in Greek and Itoman history , 
nor is it necessary : for tlie lives of such persons are conspicuous parts of liistory 
and, as such, are given at length in historical works. On the contrary, a Dic¬ 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography is peculiarly useful for the lives of 
those persons who do not occupy so prominent a j)ositionin history, since a know¬ 
ledge of their actions and character is oftentimes of great im])ortauce to a proper 
understanding of the ancient writers, and informution res})ecting such ]»ersons 
cannot be obtainiKl in any other quarter. Accordingly, such ariick‘s have had a 
space assigned to them in the work which might havtj been deiuned dispropor¬ 
tionate if it were not for this consid(n*ation. Woodemts of ancii'Ut coins arc 
given, wlierever they could be referred to any imlividmil or family. The draw¬ 
ings have been made from originals in the British Museum, ('xec'pt in a few 
cases, where the authority for the drawing is stated in the article. 

More space, relatively, has been given to the (ircek and Roman Wiiters than 
to any other articles, partly because we have no complete history of Greek and 
Roman Literature in the English language, and partly because the writings of 
modern German scholars contain on this subject more than on any other a store 
of valuable matter which has not yet found its way into linglish hooks, and has, 
hitherto, only partially and in a few instances, exercised any influence on our 
course of classical instruction. In these articles a full account of the Works, as 
well as of the Lives, of the Writers is given, and, likewise, a list of the best 
editions of the works, together with references to the principal modern works 
upon each subject. 

The lives of all Christian Writers, though usually omitted in similar publi¬ 
cations, have likewise been inserted in the present Work, since they constitute an 
important part of the history of Greek and Roman literature, and an account of 
their biography and writings can be attained at present only by consulting a con¬ 
siderable number of voluminous works. These articles are written rather from a 
literary than a theological point of view; and accordingly the discussion of strictly 
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IX 


th(*>olof^^i(5al topKjs, such as the subjects might easily have given rise to, has been 
carefully avoided. 

Cure has been taken to separate the mythological articles from tliose of an his¬ 
torical nat ine, as a reference to any ]>art of the book will shew, /.s it is necessary 
to dlscriiuiniit<j bctwc'cn the Greek and Ilallan ^lythology, an account of tlie Greek 
divinities is given under their Greek nmnes, and ol' the Jlaliiin divinities under their 
Latin innnes, a ])r:ietice which is uiii\ersally iidupted l>y the contlnentul writers, 
which has r(;cciv<'d tlie sanction of soiic* of our own stdifdars, and n\ovcov(‘r oi 
such inipoi‘1 an<‘<‘ in guarding again-t cnil'h-.--' cwnjii^ions and lui^takes as to Vi'tpnre 
no ajiology liu* its iiilroduetion into tlii> v.-o!i.. in the treafiiieiiT cd tlie artieb-s tiiein- 
s(‘!\es, the inyMical school of int(*rj)ict. rs Ii:i> been avoided, aiid those priticipJes 
followeii whieli have been developed by Voss, /bitftnatin, V\ eleker, K. 0 Miillvr, 
Lobeck, and others. Jjcss space, relatively, has InHUi given to tln;se artndes than to 
any otht'r [lortion of' the work, as has not been considered necessary to repeat all 
the fanciful speculations wdiich abound in tlie later Greek writers and in modern 
books upon this sulijecl. 

Tlie lives of Painters, Sculjitors, and Architects, have been treated at considerable 
length, and an a,eeount is given of all ilieir works still extant, or of which there is 
any record in ancient writers. These articles, it is ho])e(l, will be useful to the artist 
as well as to the scholar. 

Some dillieully has been experienced respecting the admission or rejection of eer- 
tauv mimes, but the following is the general jirincijile -vvlucli lias been adojited. Tla* 
names of all persons are inserted, wlu) are mentioue<i in more than one passage of an 
ancient writer: but where a name occurs in only a single passage, and nothing more 
is known of IIki jiersoii than that jiassage contains, tliat name is in general omitted. 
On the other hand, the names of such persons are inserted when they are intimately 
connected with some great historical event, or tluire are other persons of the same 
name with whom they might be confouiide<i. 

When there are several persons of the same name, the articles liave been arranged 
eitlicr in chronological or some alphabetical oixhir. The latter plan has been usually 
adojited, where there are many jiersons of one name, as in the case of Alkxaxdeu, 
Antiochus, and others, in which cases a chronological arraiigomeiit would stand in 
the way of ready reference to any particnlar individual whom the reader miglit be 
in search of. In the case of Koman names, the chronological order has, for obvious 
reasons, been alw^ays adopted, and they have bi*en given under the cognomens, and 
not under the gentile names. There is, how ever, a separate article devoted to each 
gens, in which is inserted a list of all the cognomens of that gens. 

In a work written by several persons it is almost imtiossible to obtain exact uni¬ 
formity of reference to the ancient Writers, but this has been done as fur as was 
possible. Wherever an author is referred to by j>agc, the particular edition used 
by the writer is generally stated; but of the writers enumerated below, the following 
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editions arc always intended where no others arc indicated: Plato, cd. H. Stephanus, 
1578; Athenaciis, cd. Casaubon, Paris, 1597; the Moralia of Plutarch, ed. Francof. 
]r)20; Strabo, ed. Casaubon, Paris, 1G20; Demosthenes, ed. Reiske, Lips. 1770; the 
other Attic Orators, ed. II. Stephanus, Paris, 1575; the Latin Grammarians, ed. 
IT. Putschius, ITanov. 1005; Ilij)pocrates, ed. Kuhn, Lips. 1825-7; Erotianus, ed. 
Franz, Lips. 1780; Dioscorides, cd. Sprcngel, Lips. 1820-30; Aretaeus, ed. Kuhn, 
Lips. 1828; Rufus Ephesius, ed. Clinch, Lond. 1726; Soranus, cd. Dietz, Regim. 
Pruss. 1838 ; Galen, ed. Kiihn, Lips. 1821-33; Oribasius, Aetius, Alexander Tral- 
lianus, PauJiis Aeginefa, Celsus, ed. II. Stej)lianus, among the JMedicae Artis IVin- 
cipes, l*aris, 1567; Claelius Aurelianus, ed. Amman, Amstel. 4to. 1709. 

Names of Phases and • Nations are not included in tl}e Woi’k, as they will ibrm the 
subject ol the 1‘orlljcoming “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geogra}»hy.” 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


IxjraJon. October, 1844. 
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A DICTIONARY 


GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 

AM) 


MYTHOLOGY. 


ABARIS. 

A BA EPS (’A€'a<‘«y), a Minirmio of Apollo do- 
rivt'd from tlto town of Abac in J’liocis, where the 
p-od had j^rieli temple. (IIes\( h. .v, r. ''A6at ; Jlerod, 
viil. ‘).‘i ; Pans. x. .‘la. § 1, Ac.) 1 L. S. 1 

ATIAMMON MAGlS'i’ElL rPoiiniivttiiTs.l 
iMiANTPADES {'ASavrid^ijs) higiiibes in 
fri'iieral a d<‘scendant ol‘ Abas, but is used ospc'ci- 
ally to designate Ibu'seus, tlie ^Teat-jrrandHon of 
Alxis (Ov. J\Ict. iv. V. Idb. -.’»(»), and 

Acrif-ii's, a son of Abas. (Ov, A/cA iv. (>07.) A 
female descendant of Abas, as Daiiae and Alalaiite, 
ua,s called Abantias. {Jj. S. | 

A B A'N TIA S. f AnAN 'I'l A1)Ks, ] 
ABA'NTIDAS {'A&avrioas)^ the son of Paseas, 
became tyrant of Sicyon after nuirderiii'; Cleinias, 
the (iitber of Arattis, n. c. *J(M. Aratns, wbo was 
tin'll only seven years old, narrowly esca]H‘d death. 
Abantidas was fond of literatun^, and was acciis 
toniecl to attend the philosojihical discussions of 
Deinias and Aristotle, the dialectician, in the a^mra 
of Sicyon ; on one of these occasions he was unir- 
dcreil by bis eiK'iuics. He was succeeded in the 
tyranny by bis father, who was jmt to death by 
Nicocles. (Pint. Ami.'2. 'A; J’ans. ii.d. ^ :*.) 

ABARBA'REA (’ASapSapeTj), a Naiad, who 
bore two sons, Aesepua and Pedasiis, to Biicolioii, 
the eldest but illegitimate sou of the Trojan King 
Laomedon. (lloin. Jl. vi. 2'J, tVc.) Other writers 
do not mention this nymph, but Hesychius (x. r.) 
mentions 'ASapSaptai or 'A€ap€a\aiai as the name 
of a class of nymphs. (L. S.J 

A'BARIS son of Seiithes, was a 

Ilyperhorean priest of Apollo (Herod, iv. 3b*), and 
came from the country about llie Caucasus (Ov. 
Met. V. Mb) to Greece, while his own country was 
visited by a plague. He was eiidowed with the 
gift of prophecy, and by this as Avell as by his 
Scythian dross Jind simplicity and honesty lie 
created great sensation in (ii’oec(% and was held in 
high esteem. (iStrab. vii. p. 301.) He travelled about 
in Greece, carrying Avith him an arrow’^ as the 
symbol of Ajiollo, and gave oracles. Toliuul, in 
his History of the Druids, considers him to have 
been a Druid of the Hebrides, because the arrow 
formed a part of the costume of a Druid. His 
history, which is entirely mythical, is related in 
vaiioua ways, and worked up with extraordinary 


ABAS. 

particulars : he is said to have taken no earthly 
food (Jlerod, iv. 3b), and to Ji:i\i' ridden on his 
arrow, the gift of Ajiolio, tlinuigli tin* air, (Lolieck, 
Jif/aojiJmiitus., p. 314.) He cured dis(.*ases by in¬ 
cantations (Plat. (-harmnl. [i.l.m'l, n.), delivered the 
world from a jilngue (Saidas, x. r.’'ASapii), and 
built at Sparta a ti'injile of Kopy} awTfipa. (Pans, 
iii. 13. 2.) Suidas and Eudoeia ascribe to him 

several works, .such as incantations, Scythian 
oiade.s, a jiocm on the marriage of tlie river 
llebrus, expiatory formulas, the arrival of Apollo 
among the Hyperboreans, and a prose Avork on the 
origin of the gods. But such works, if thi'y were 
really current in ancient times, Avere no more 
gi'imiiie tliun his rcfiuted corresporuh'iice with 
I'lialaris the tynuit. The time of his appearaiute 
ill Greece is stated dilVerently, some iixing il in 
Gl. 3, others in Gl, IH, and otiiers again make 
liim a eonlcmporary of Crot'sus, (Bentley, Off ih-e. 
K/fist. of rhalaris, p. 31.) Lobeck places it about 
the year B.c. 57b, i.e. about Gl. 5‘2. l{es|)ecting 
the perplexing traditions ;i,lioiit Aburis see Klojdi'r, 
MfftlioUHfiaclu'^ Wurterbuch^ i, p. i2; Zapf, Dlsjmla- 
tio histoiica tfe Aburide, Lips. 1707 ; Lardier, oh 
llcrod. vol. iii. p. 44(). []j. S.] 

ABAS C'A&as). 1. A son of Metaiieir.i, Avas 
changed l»y Demeter into a lizard,'* because he 
mocked the goddess Avhcii she had comt‘ on hiT 
wanderings into tlie house of lier mother, and 
drank eagerly to tpieiidi her thirst. (Nicander, 
Tlirriaea ; Natal. Com. v. 14; Ov. Met. v. 
450.) Other traditions relate tlie .same story 
of a boy, Ascalabus, and call his mother Misme. 
(Antonin. Lib. *23.) 

2. 'File tw'dfth King of Argos. He was the 
sou of Lynceus and llypermiiestra, and grand¬ 
son of Dmiaus. He married Gcaleia, who bore 
him twin sons, Acrisius and I’roetns. (Apollod, 
ii. 2. S 1 ; llygin. i'b5.170.) When he iiifomicd 
liis father of the death of Danans, he Avaa re¬ 
warded with the shield of Jiis grandfiithcr, 
Avhich AA'as .saend to Hera. He is described as 
a Biicce.s.sful conqueror and as the founder of 
the toAA'ii of Abae in PJiocis (Pans. x. 35. ij 1), 
and of the Pelasgic Argos in Thessaly. (Strnb. 
ix. p. 431.) 'J’lie fame of his warlike spirit was 
so great, that even after his death, when people 
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revolted, wlioni lie li:ul Rubdued, tlioy wore put 
to flight by the Riniplc act of {iiiowiug tlioni his 
shield. (Virg. Jci/. iii. ‘J8f>; Serv. ad Inc.) It was 
from tins Abas that the kings uf Argos wore called 
bv the patronymic Abuntiads. [Ahantiadjss.] 

L1-S.J 

AliAS (’'A^as). 1. A Crock sophist and 

rlietorieian about wliose life nothing is known. 
Suidas (n. r. ''AGas: compare Kiidocin, ]). .51) 
ascrih(*s to him Icrropiica d-nofxvi^fxara and a work 
on rhetoric, [rex^ri priTopiKYi). What I’hotiiis 
(Cud. ihO. ]). loO, ]j. od. llekker) quotes from him, 
belongs pn»ljal>ly to tlu' former work. (Compare 
AValz, Jthrlav. dcacc. vii. 1. ]). 20^1.) 

2. A writ('r of a. work calh'd Traica., from whicli 
Servius {cuL ..'b n. ix. 2()4) has preserved a frag¬ 
ment. 1 L. S.J 

ABASCANTUS (’ASafr/cai^Tov), a idiysician of 
laigdunum (IjVous), wlio jaobahly lived in the 
S(‘cond century after Christ. lie is several tim<*s 
inentioiM'il liy (jaleii {J)c(\>nifKi}t.Alcdic(tjn.svcnml. 
Aoms, i.\. 4. vol.xiii. }(.2r{l), wlio has also ju-eserved 
an antidote invented by liiin against tlie bite of 
serpents. {Dc Aidid. ii. 12. vol. xiv. p. 177.) The 
name is to be mot with in iiuni(“rou.s Latin in¬ 
scriptions in (I ruler’s collection, liv<j of which refer 
to a freedman of Augustus, who is suj)pose(l hy 
Kuhn ad. Klcucli. Alcdic. I'et. uJ.A. 

Fahricio in hihl. Ctr,"'"' F,\hih.) to be the same 
]ierson that is mentioned by (lalen. Tlnsbow<‘Vor 
is quite uncertain, as also whether napaicArjVtov 
'ASdanavOos in (lah'ii {Fe Compos. AJcdicain. 
seennd. Jmcos. vii. IJ. vol.xiii. I>. 71) refers U> the 
subject «)f tlihs article. | W. A. (i.] 

ABDOIiO'KlMUS or ABl)Ald»C\LMllS, a 
gardeiUM", but of royal desccuit, was made king of 
Sidon by Alexander the (Jreat. (Curt. iv. 1; Just, 
xi. 10.) lie is called Bullonymus b}' Diodorus, 
(xvii. 40.) 

ABDK'RUS (’'A^oT/pos), a son of Ilenm'R, or 
according to others of Thromius the Locrian. (Ap(»l- 
lod. ii. .5. S C; Strab. vii. p. 1131.) lie was a favourite 
of Heracles, and was torn to pieces by the mares 
of Diomedes, which Ileracle.s h.'id g-iven him to 
jmrsue the Bistonea. Jleiacles is said to have 
built the town of Abdera to honour him. Accord¬ 
ing to Il 3 -ginuB, (i'«C 30,) Ahderus was a sj;rvant 
of Jliomedes, the king of the 'J'lirjiciaii Bistones, 
and was killed bj' Heracles together with his 
master and his four ineii-devouring liorscs. (Coin- 
j)are IMiilostitit. IJcnnc. 3. § 1 ; II). § 2.) [Ij. S.] 

ABDIAS (’ASSiav), tlie ])retendi'd autlmr «»f an 
Apoervqihul book, entitled 'J' he 1 ! islnrif of the Apo¬ 
stolical ('(mtest. 'I'his work claims to bav(! I icon written 
in Hebrew, to have been translated into Hreek by 
Mutropiiis, and thence into Jjatiii I)}" Julius Afri- 
canus. It was however origijiall^^ writteii in Latin, 
about A. IJ. 010. It is printed in Fubricius, 
Codex Apocriiphus Novi Test. p. 402. Hvo. llamb. 
1703. Abdias was called too the first Bishop of 
Babylon. [A. J. C. 1 

ABK'LLIO, is the name of a divinity hjund in 
inscrij)tions which were discovered at Comminges 
in I’ranee. (Grutcr, /user. p. 37, 4 ; J. Scaliger, 
Jjcet tones A usonianue., i. 0.) Buttmami {AJi/thoiopus, 
i. ]). 107, &c.) considers i^bellio to he the buuic 
name as Apollo, who in Crete and elsewhere was 
called ’AStAiov, and by the Italians and some Do- 
ri:ins Apcllo (Fest. ir. v. ApeiUnevi; Kustath. ad 
J L ii. 00), and that the deitj^ is the sjime as the 
tiallic Apollo inciitioued by Caesar {Bell. Call, vi. 
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17), and also the same as Belis or Bclenus men¬ 
tioned by'J'ertuliian {Apohxjct. 23) and llcrodian 
(viii. 3; comp. Capitol. Alaximin. 22). As the 
root of the word he recognises the Spartan BtAa, 
i.c. the sun (Ilesych. s. r.), whicli a]>p('ars in the 
Syriac and Clialdaic Belus or Baal. [ L. S.] 

* ABE'Bellas, ST„ (’Affep/emv), the supyiosi'd 
successor of St. Papias in the see of Hierapolis, 
flourished A. n. 1.50. TJiere an^ ascribi'd to him, 
1. An Kpistle to the ICnijteror Alttrens Aurelius., of 
which Baronins sneaks as extant, hut ho do(‘R 
not produce it; and, 2. A lioidc of lAiscipliiui 
(^l6\os diSatTKaXlas) addressed to his CliTgv'; this 
too is lost. See Jl/ustr. Feeles. Orient. Script. 
Vitae, d J\ TTuUoix. Diiac. 1030. [A. .I.C.) 

A'BCAIHJS, A'CBABHS, or AirCARHS 
(*'Ag 7 apos, "A/fgapov, Au 7 apov), a name common 
to man V rulers of lldessa, the capital of the district 
of OsrluHme in IMesojiotamia. It seems to Jiave 
Item a title and not a proper naiiu'. (Procop. 
Jtell, J*ers. ii. 12.) For llie hJ.stoiy of these kings 
see Bayer, ‘''llistona Osihoeiia et Mdessiuia ex 
nmnmis illustrata,” Petrop. 1731. Of these the 
most important are: 

1. The ally of the Romans under I'onipey, who 
tnvicliorously drew Crassiis into an unfavoiahh* 
position before his defeat. Jle is called ^ugaru.'- 
by Dion Cassius (xl. 20), Aebarus the i»liyiareh 
of the Arabijins in the i’arthian hi.stor 3 ' ascrihed 
to Appiaii (p. 34. Scliw.), and Ariamnes by Plu¬ 
tarch. (f21.) 

2. 'J’lie coiitenqior.'iry of Christ. See tJu* follow¬ 
ing article. 

3. The chief, wlio resisted Melierd.ates, whom 
Claudius wislu'd to place; on tli(‘ Parthian tiiroiu;: 
he; is called a king eif tlu‘ Arabians by 'JacitiiH 
{Ann. xii. 12. Ll), but was probably an (Isrlmeniiaii. 

4. 'i’he; eemtenipeiraiy of 'I’n-tjan, who sent pre¬ 
sents to that em|)oror when he; iuv.-uli'd the east, 
and subse‘()iiontly waite'd ujion him and be'came his 
idl}’. (Dieiii Cass. Ixviii. IH. 21.) 

,5. The cemteaiqieirary of Caraealla, who acteal 
cruell\f towards his nation, anel was doposeel hy 
Caraealla. (Dimi Cass. Ixxvii. 12.) 

A'BdAltUis, Tojiarcli of Edess-i, snj»])e)sed by 
Ease-bins to liave been the- authe)r of a ietter 
written to our Savieuir, wliie h he found inaclnircli 
at Edessjr and translated frenn the Syriac. The 
letter is believed to be spurious. It is given by 
Eu.seliius. {J[Lsf. Feel. i. 13.) [A. J. C.] 

A'iUA (’Agio), the nurse of Ilyllus, a son of 
I legacies. She built a temple of Herach-s at Ira 
in Messeiiia, few which tlio Horaclid (he-sphoiitcs 
afte;rwards honoureel her in varieuis other ways, 
and also liv' changing the name of the town of Ira 
into Abia. (Pans. iv. 30. g 1.) {L. S.] 

ABELOX, ABELUX or ABILYX (*Ag/Ao|), 
a nedde Spaniard, originallv" a friend of Cartilage;, 
betrayed the Sp.'inish hostages at Sagumum, who 
were in the power of the Carlhagiiiiaus, to tho 
Reuiian genierals, the two Scipieis, after deceiving 
Be),star, tlie Cartliaginian commander. (Inv. xxii. 
22 ; ]*e)Iyb. iii. .03, Ac.) 

ABl'yARlvS or ABl'SSARKS CAGiadpTis), 
called Einbisarus ('EpGiaapos) by Diodorus (xvii. 
90), an Indian king beyond the river IJ^'daspes, 
whose territory lay in the mountains, sent enihas- 
.sios to Alexander the Grcf^t botli before and after 
the conquest of Porus, altliough inclined to espouso 
the side of the latter. Alexander not only allowed 
him to rekiin his kingdom, but increased it, and 
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on lu!s appointcil his son as his successor. | 

(Arrian, Anab. v. iJ. 20. 2.0 ; Curt. viii. 12. 111. 14. ! 
ix. 1 . X. 1 .) 

AlVl'STAMENES was appointed governor of 
Cappadocia l)y Alexander the Gre.at. (Curt. iii. 4.) 
lie is called Sabictas by Arrian. (Ar/ab. ii. 4.) 
(ironoviiis conjecturt;s lliat instead ai AbUtamnu' 
pnH-jMjsiio^ we ought to read Abicla 

WOiJtKir. ( iJi'C. 

AlUTlA'NUS (’Agirf’iai/di), the author of a 
Creek tj’e.'i.tjs(* JM Ihiitia inserted in the second 
volume of IdeleiAs Phiisivi ct J\Jt‘dici (iracci Mi- 
norcs^ llerol. 55vo, 1042, with the title riepl Ovpojp 
npayparela ’AptfTTTj tow 2o(po}rdTov irapd fx-ev 
*ly5(k's' ''AWt} ''Efxnpi rov '2,ii>d ‘^Toi ’'AAA 17 viou rov 
Htvd^ irapd Se ’iTaAots 'ASnhapov. lie is the same 
person as tin; eelcbratod Arabic ph 3 ’sician Arice/inu^ 
wliose real lunm^ uas Abu 'All Ibn S'md^ A. Ji. 
.‘170 or ‘67b —420 (a. n. .'dN) or Oilb — 1067), and 
from whose i;Teat work Kftdb al-Knnun ji 
JAUr (\iiuinU Alcdicimic, this treatise is ])robabIy 
translated. I.W. A. (I’.j 

AEi^A'JUUS (’A^Ad^iov). 1. A physician on 
wiiosc; d(>uth there is an epigrajn by 'i’heoscbia in 
tlie (j’reek AntJiology (vii. bbU), in winch he is 
considered as inferior only to ni])pocnites and 
(ialen.^ With rcsp(Tt to liis daU*, it is only 
known tliat ho must have lived after Galen, 
tliat is, some time later than the b(‘eond century 
after Cdirist. [W. A. (i.] 

2. Tile illustrious (TAAowfrTptos),the autlior ofan 
rjiigram in the Grei'k Anthology (ix. 7b2) “on 
tin; quoit of Asclejiiades.” Mothing more is known 
of him, unless he be the same person as Ablabius, 
the Novatian bishop of ISicaea, who was a disciple 
of the rlndorician 'i'roilus, and liiinself eminent 
in the same ])rofession, and who lived under Jlf)- 
iiorius and 'J’heodosius II., at the end of the fourtJi 
and the beginning of the lifth centuries after Christ. 
(Socrates, //LA. AVc. vii. 12.) [P. S.] 

AliLA'VlUS. 1. Jhefect of the city, the mi¬ 
nister and favourite of Constantine the Great, was 
murdered after llie death of the latter. (Zosimus, 
ii. 40 .) lie was consul A, u. Jllil. There is an 
t'pigram extant attributed to biin, in which the 
reigns of Nero and Constantine arc compared. 
(v\ntli. TiUt. n. 2bJ, ed. Aleyer.) 

2. A Homan historian, Avliose age is unknown, 
wrote a history of the Gotbs, Avbich is some- 
lijiies quoted by Jornandes as liis authority. 
(/)<’ Jfeb, iktic. iv. 14. 2ii.) 

AlillADA'TAS (’A€pa5dTos), a king of Susa 
ami an ally of the Assyrians against Cyrus. liis 
wife Pantheia was taken on the conqmvst of the 
Ass^ rian camp, wliile he was absent on a mission 
to the Bactrians. In consetpience of the honora¬ 
ble treatment whieli his wife received from Cyrus, 
he joined the latter with liis forces. He fell in 
battle, wdiile figlitiiig against the Egyptians. In¬ 
consolable at her loss, Pantheia put an end to her 
own life, and her example was followa'd by her 
tJiree eunuchs. Cynis liad a high mound raised in 
tlieir lumour ; on a pillar on the top were inscribed 
the names of Abnidatas and Pantheia in the Syriac 
eliaracters; and three columns below bore the in¬ 
scription (TKtiirTovxuxv, in honour of the eunuclis. 
(Xeii. cy. V. ]. § 3, vi. 1. § ,31, Ax. 4. § 2, &c. vii. 
3. g 2, &c.; Lucian. Jmay. 20.) 

ABRETTIO'NUS {"AiperrTjvds), a surname of 
Zeus in Mysia. (Strab. xii. p. .374.) |.L. S.J 

ABliO'CUMAS (’A&pcicd/xas), one of the satraps 
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of Artaxerxos Miicmon, w’as sent with an army of 
300,000 men to oppose Cyrus on his inarch into 
u])per Asia. On the arrival of Cyrus at 'riirsus, 
Abrocoinas was said to be on the Euphrates ; and at 
Issus four hundred heavy-anned Greeks, who had 
deserted Abrocoinas, joined Cyrus. Abrocoinas did 
not defend the Syrian passes, as Avas expected, but 
marched to join the king, lie burnt some boats to 
jirevent Cyrus from crossing the Euphrates, but did 
not arrive in time for the liattlo of Cunaxa. (Xeii. 
Aiuib. i. 3. g 20, 4. § 3, 0 , Id, 7. § 12; Harpocrat. 
and Suidas, s. r.) 

ABKO'CGAIES {'ASpoKopyjs) and his brother 
Ilyptiraiithes ('TTrepdi/flrjy), tin': sons of Darius by 
Plir.itagnnc, the daughter of Arianos, were slain at 
Therniojiylae while fighting ovt^r the body of Lo(t- 
nida.s. (Herod, vii. 224.) 

ABltUN or ilABKUX (’'A^pw*/ or'^ASpoie). I 
.Son of the Attic onitor Lyenrgus. (Pint. I'd. dec. 
Orat. p. «43.) 

2. ilie son of Callins, of tlie dome of Bate in 
Attic.a, wrote on the fe''tivals and sacritices of the 
Greeks. (Steph. By/., s. liarjf.) lie also wrote a 
work irepl rrapeopupwp, wliich is tre(|uently referred 
to by Ste])hanus Byz. (s.v. 'Aydti7j,*'Ap'yof,6ic.)uiid 
otlier w'liters. 

3. A graniiiiarian, a Phrygian or Rhodian, a pupil 
of Tryphoii. and originally a slave, tauglit at Rome 
under the iirst Caesars. (Saidas, s. r. ’'ASpwv.) 

4. A rich person at Argos, from wliom the prfv 
verb *'A€pcDyos f3ios, w liicli was applied to extrava- 
gtuit persons, is said to liave beim derived. (ISiii- 
das, .V. r.) 

ARRO'NIUS SILO, a Latin Po<% wdio lived 
in the latter part of the Augustan age, was a jmjiil 
of Porcius Jiiitro. liis son w.os also a poet, bat 
degnided himself by writing plays fur pantoniinies. 
(SeiK*c. Si/aa. ii. ]>. 21. Bip.) 

A BR( )'N' Y C111J S (’AjSpceeuxos), tfi e son of 
Lysicles, an Athenian, was sUitioiied at 'J'heniiopy- 
lae Avith aAcssel to communicate bctAveeii Leonidas 
juid tlie fleet at Artemisium. He Avas siihse- 
quently sent as ambassador to Sparta wdth The- 
luistoclcs and Aristcides respecting the Ibrtiticatioiis 
of Athens aftiT the Persian aviu*. (Herod, viii. 21 ; 
Time. i. JH.) 

ABUO'TA {'ASpuTT}), the daughter of On- 
chestus, the Boeotian, and the Avife of Nisus, king 
of Aleguris. On her death Nisus commanded all 
tlie Megariaii women to wear a gannent of the 
same kind as Ahrota had wmni, which was called 
ujiJiabroma {depdSpupa), and AVius still in use in the 
time of Plutarch. {Quucst. Grace, p. 2fl,3,a.) 

ABllO^TONUM [JASpu^ovov)^ a Thracian 
harlot, who according to some accounts was the 
mother of Thoniistoclcs. There is an epigram pre¬ 
served recording this facL (Plut. Them. 1; Atlien. 
xiii. p. 570’, c.; Aelian, ]\ Ji. xii. 43.) Plutarch 
also refers to her in h'l&'EpuriKos (p. 766, d.); and 
Lucian speaks of a harlot of the siime name {Dud. 
Alcrctr. 1 ). 

ABRU'POLIS, an .ally of the Romans, who 
attacked the dominions of Perseus, and laid them 
Avaste as far as Anqihipolis, but was Jifterwards 
driven out of his kingdom by Perseus. (Liv. 
xlii. 13. 30. 41.) 

ABSEUS. LGitiANTKs.] 

ABS1MAIIU6. LIiukrius Aiasimarus.] 
ABSYRTUS or APSYRTUS (*'A«|/upTos), a 
son of Aeetes, king of Colchis, and brother of 
Medcia. His mother is stated diilerently: Hygi- 

n2 
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nus {Fab. 13) rails her Jpsia, Apollodonis (i. .0. 
§23) Idyia, Apollonius (iii. 241) Asterodeia, and 
others Hecate, Neiiera, or Eurylyte. (Schol. ad 
Ajiollav. f. c.) When Medcda lied with .lason, 
she took li('i- hrotlior Absyrtus with her, and when 
sh(‘ was n(;arly overtaken by In r lather, she mur¬ 
dered her brother, cut his body in ])ieees and 
strewed them on the road, that her fatln'i* mi^lit 
tlius be detained bj’^ gatljcring the limbs of his 
child. Tomi, the place wln're this Iiorror was 
committed, was believed to Inive derived its name 
from 7ffxvw, cut.” (Aj)ollod. i. 5). §24 ; Ov. Trist. 
iii. 0 ; compare Apollon, iv. 3.‘U1, &c. 4G0, Ac.) 
According’ to another tradition Absyrtus was n(»t 
tak(‘n by Aledeia., but was sent out by his father 
in pursuit of her. He oveitook lier in Corcyra, 
wlu're she had been kindly received by king 
Alcinous, who refused to surrendt^r her to Absyrtus. 
VVlien he overtook her a second time in the island 
of Minerva., he was slain by .lason. (llygiii. Fob. 
23.) A tradition followed b}' Pacuvins (('ic. denut. 
d(or. iii. U)), Justin (xlii. 3), and Diodorus (iv. 
4.5), tailed the son of Aeetes, who was murdered 
by Medeia, Aegialeus. | L. S. | 

ADI 'LJ^TES (’A/9ouA/t7?v), the .satrap of Susi- 
ana, surrendered ISusa to Alexander, when tlu^ 
latter ap{»roaclied tlu^ city. 'J'he satrapy was rc*- 
stored to him by Alexander, but he and his son 
Oxyathres were afterwards executed by Alexander 
for the crinu's they liad cominitte.d in the govern¬ 
ment of the satra]>y. (C'urt. v. 2; Arrian, Jnub. 
iii. 1(». vii. 4; l)i(»d. xvii. ().5.) 

AIUJHllA HENS, jdeheiaji. On the coins of 
this gens w'o find the cognomen CIkai., which is 
erliaps an abbreviation of (Jeminns. The coins 
ave no heads of persons on them. 

1. tk Anniiins w'as om* of tlu‘ ambassjidors s(>nt 
to Masiaissa and the (’urtliagiuian.s, u. c. l/I. 
(Liv. xlii. 3,5.) 

2. M. Anuiut’s, triliune of the plehs, n. o. 137, 
opposed M. Fulvius the proconsul iu his jM'tition 
for a triumph, but withdrew his opposition cliicily 
tlirough the iutluence of his colleague Ti. (iiacclius. 
(Liv. xxxix. 4. 5.) He was praetor peregrinus, 
B. c. 173. (Liv. xli. IH. HI.) 

AlillRNUS VALKNS. LValens.] 

AllYJH'/NUS {'A^vStji'os)., a Greek historian, 
who wrote a. history of Assyria (’A<r(rupia»cd). 
^'lie time at which he lived is uncerfciiji, but we 
know that he made use of the works of Megas- 
thenes juid Berosus ; and Cyrillus {adv.Jul'uin. }»p. 
3, y) stales, that In; wrote in the Ionic dialect. 
Several i'r.igiuenLs of bis work ave pvcHcrved by 
l'.use\)'ms, CyviUus and. i^yiwcWua*. it was particvi- 
larly valuable for chronology. An inijuntant frag¬ 
ment, wliich clears up some difliculties in Assyrian 
history, has been discovered in the Armenian 
translatioji of the Clironicon of Eusebius. TJie 
fragments of his history have been published by 
ScaJiger, “ De J'imendatione Temporimi,” and 
Kichter, “ Berosi Chaldaeorum Hi.storiae,” Ac., 
Lips. 132.5. 

At'ACALLlS (’A/fa/faAAis). daughter of Mino.s, 
by whom, according to a CrcUin tradition, Hermes 
begot Cydon; while according to a tradition of the 
Tegeatans, Cydon was a son of Tegeates, and im¬ 
migrated to Crete from Tcge.'i. (Pans. viii. 53. §2.) 
Apollo begot by licr a son Miletus, whom, for fiar 
of her father, Acacallis exjiosed in a forest, where 
wolves waUht'd and suckled the child, until he 
was found by slicplterds who hmiight him up. 
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(Antonin. Lib. 30.) Other sons of her and 
Apollo are Amjdntheniis and Garamas. (Apollon, 
iv. LiflO, iS:c.) Apolloderus (iii. 1. § 2) calls this 
daughter of Minos Aeallt! (’A/cdAA??), l)Ut does not 
mention Miletus as her son. Acacallis was in 
Crete a common name for a narcissus. (Atlien. 
XV. p. f)31 ; I lesych. a-. 7’.) [ L. S. J 

ACA'CJ US(’A/cdK:toy),a rhctoricirm, of (mesarea 
in Palestine, lived under the emperor Julian, and 
was a friend of Libanius. (Suiilas, .s. r. 'Akukios^ 
Ai6timts: Eunapins, Ararii Vit.) Many of tho 
letters of Lihanus are addressed to him. | B. J.] 

2. A Syrian by birth, lived in a monastery- 
near Anti(»ch, and, for his active defence of the 
Church against Arianism, was made Bishop of 
Berrhocv'i, a. d. 37b, by St. Eusebius of S.'iinosata. 
W'hile a ju-iest, he (with I’aul, another ])riest) wrote 
to St. EpiiJianius a letter, iu consequence ol'which 
the latter composed his J\inuriiun (a. i». 371-3). 
This letter is prefixed to the work. In a. d. 377- 
3, li(‘ was sent to Komo to confute Ajsillhiaris be¬ 
fore Pope St. Damasus. He present at tiie 
Oecumenical Council of Constanimojde a, J>, .'531, 
and on tho death of St. Mcletius t»)ok ]).irt in 
Flavian’s ordination to the See of Aiitioch, by 
wh<»m lui was aftervvards sent to tin* l*opo in ordi r 
to heal tile sciiibin between tlu; churches of tlie West 
and Antioch. Afti:rwards, he took i>art in the 
persecution against St. Chrysostom (Socrates, 
Jfist. Keel. vi. 13), and again ct>mj)roinised 
himself by oidaining as succi*ssor to Flavian, 
Poiphyrius, a man nnwortliy of the ej)isco])ate. 
He defended the heretic Nestorius against St. 
Clyril, though not himself present at the (k)uii- 
cil of Ephesus. At a great age, he hiboured to re¬ 
concile St. Cyril and the Eastern Bis)u)]>s at a 
Synod held at Ihu'iiioea, a. d. 432. He dii tl n. 
437, at the age; of 113 years, 'J'hrce of his letters 
remain iu the original Greek, one to St. C’yril, 
(extant in the Colh'ctioa of Councils by j\lansi, 
vol. iv. p. 1053,) and two to Alexander, Bishop 
of Ilieiapolis. {Ibid. pj).313, 330, c.41.55. §123, 
143.) 

3. The One-eyed (6 ]VTo;^t{<lj0aAj«.(>s). tlie pujiil 
mid siu'cessor in tlie S (‘0 of Caiisurea of Eusi'hius 
A. n. 340, whose life he wnite. (Socrates, Jlht. 
Ifeel. ii. 4.) lie was able, learned, and uiiseru- 
pulous. At first a Seuii-Arian like bis master, 
lie founded afterwards the Homoean party and 
wa.s coiideimied by the Seini-Arians at Seleueia, 
A. I>. 350. (Socrates, Hid. Keel. ii. 3.0. 40; 
Sozoinen, Hist. Keel. iv. 22. 23.) Jle subse¬ 
quently became tlio associate of Aetius (Aktius], 
tbe autfroT of tbe Anmuoeon, t\\en deserted bvm 
at the command, of ConsUinlius, and, under the 
Catholic Jovian, subscribed the Honioousion or 
Creed of Nicaea. He died A. D. 333. He wrote? 
seventeen Books on JCcelcsiades and six of Alisecl- 
lauies. (St. Jerome, I’ir. 111. 03.) St. Epipha- 
nius has preserved a fragment of his work atfuufst 
AJareellns {e. Huer. 72), and nothing else of liis 
is extant, though So/.omen speaks of many valu¬ 
able works written by him, {Hid. EeeL iii. 2.) 

4. Bishop of Coiistantinojile, succeeded (icn- 
iiiidiiis A. J). 471, after being at the head of 
the Orphan Asylum of that city. He distinguish¬ 
ed hnnscif by defending tlie Council of Chalcedon 
against the emperor Basiliscus, who favoured the 
Monophysite heresy. 'J'hrough his extjrtions Zeno, 
fr-om whom Basiliscus had usurped the empire, was 
restored (a. d. 477), but the Mono]ihysites mean- 
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wliilo liJid gained so nnicli strongtli that it was 
deinned advisable to issue; a I'ormula, conciliatory 
from its iiidefiuitencss, called the 1 Icnoticoii, A. J). 
4})’2. Acacius was hul into other concessions, 
wliie-h dn'W uf»on him, on the; acciisatiem of deihn 
'J'alaia, atfainst whom he KU])j»orted the; claims of 
I’cter Mongns to the See of Alexandria, tlie 
anutliema of Ihipe Felix II. a. i). 4IM. Peter 
]\Iong-ns had gaiju'd Acaciiis’s siipjmrt l»y profess¬ 
ing assent to the canons of (!hah‘»;<lon, though at 
heart a. Monophysit<‘. Acacius r<‘fused to gi\a‘ uji 
]‘eter ATongus, hut retained his see till his death, 
A. i>. 41111. There renuiin two letters of his, one 
to Fojk; Simplicius, in Latin Cm/ri/innim .Vom 
CnUiVtifi a vnl. vii. ]>. 1)112), the other to 

J*et('r Fullo, Archltisliop f»r Antioch, in the original 
(Jreek. {JhhJ. p. 1121.) 

o. Readc'r at (.v. n. IIDO), then the Piishop (►f 
]\relitcne (a. D. 4.'1I). Jle wrote A. D. 4111, 
against Nc.storiiis. 11 is zeal Jtal him to use* 
expressions, a])j)arcnlly savouring of tin* contrary 
heresy, whicli, lor a time, ])rcjndiced the em¬ 
peror 'J'hcocl(»sius IT. against St, Cvril. lie was 
present at tin* ()ecuinenieal Council of h!j»hesus 
A. I). 4111, and constantly maintaimal its authority, 
'riien* remain of In's productions a Homily (in 
(ireek) d(‘li\ered at tin; (’ounci!, (see ( niu'ilioruhi 
Kocft < a vol. V. ]). 1 111,) and a h'tter 

written after it to St. Cyril, which we have in a 
Latin translation. (//nV/, [ip. lldO, DDU.) [A. .1. ('.] 

A(’A(T''/S1 rS (’A/fa/njfrios), a surnanie of 
llenn(;s (Calliin. Jlinn. in 1411), for which 

Jlomer (//. xvi. 111.); Od. xxiv. 10) uses tlie 
form aKaK-nra (dicaicrirTis). Some writers deiive it 
from the Arcadian town of Acaoosiuin, in which 
he was licru'vcd to luiv<; been hrought up liy king 
Acaciis; otluTs from /ca/cer, and assign to it the 
meaning ; the god wlio cannot he hurt, or wlio doe* 
not hurt. 'J’hc same nLirilmte is also given to 
Proiiu’tln'us (Il(‘s. 77/coy, (514), wlienco it may Ix' 
inferred that its meauing is that of henefaetor or 
deli\erer iroiii m il. ((^mijtai'e Sjtanli. to/ (/itilim. 
/. r.; Spitziier, ad. It. v\i. 1}».').) [L. S.J 

ACACK"rMS, 1 AcACEsiirs ] 

AT'ACnS (’'Affttifos), a son of T.yeaon and king 
of Acaci'sinm in Arcadia, tif which he nais believed 
to lie the founder. (Pans. viii. 51. § 1 ; Stepli. ILz. 
•s. r. 'AKUKifiaioi'.) 1 L. S. ( 

ACADL'iMUS (’AxaST/^oK), an Attic hero, wlio, 
wlnm Castor and Polydeuces invaded Attica to 
lil»erat(; tlieir sister Helen, hetrayed to them that 
she was ke[>t concealed at Aphidiiae. For this 
reason ibe Tyndavids always showed lum much 
gvwAUide, and w\\eue\er Ajweedaetnonhvws vn- 
vad(‘d Attica, they always spared the land helong- 
iiig to .'\eadeimis whicli lay on the Cepliissus, six 
stadia from Athens. (Pint. I'hrs. Jl’J ; l)iog. Laert. 

iii. 1, § f),) 'I'his piece of land was subsequently 

adorned with plane and olivi*^ jdant'itious (l*hit. 
fVw. 13), and was called Academia from its 
original owiu'r. [L. S.] 

At^ALLF. [Acacallis.] 

A'CAMAS (’Aicd/tos). 1. A son of Theseus 
and Phaedra, and brother of Demcqihoon. (Diod. 

iv. 6‘2.) Previous to the expedition «)f the (rreeks 
against Troy, he and Diomedi's were sent to de¬ 
mand the surrender of ILden (this message Homer 
asei’;b<‘s to Menelaus and (.Idysscus, Jl. xi. 131), 
&e.), Imt during his stay at Troy he won the 
affection of Tiuodice, daughter of Priam (Parthen. 
Nic. AVo/. 1(5), and begot by her a son, Munilii'i, 
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who was brought up hy A(*thra, the grandmother of 
Acainas, (Scliol. ad Lpeophr. 41)9, ^i,c. ) Vhigil 
(Acn. ii. 2(52) inentions him among the Hrc'cks 
I’oncealed in the wood(;n horse at the taking of 
'JToy. On his return home he was detained in 
Thrace hy liis love for IMiyllis ; hut ali(>r leaving 
Thrace and arriving in tlie island of Cyprus, lie 
was killed liy a fall from his horsi; upon his own 
sword. (Seliol. ad Lf/ro/d/r. 1. c.) The jiromontory 
of Aeamas in Cyprus, the town of Acammitium in 
Phrygia, and the Attic trihe Aemuantis, derivod 
their names from him. (Stepli. Hyz. r. ’Arra^ac- 
riov ; Pans. i. 5. § 2.) lie was painted in the 
Lesche at Delphi by Polygnotns, and there was also 
a statue of him at Delphi. (Puus. x. 2(i. § 1, x. 
10 . § 1 .) 

2. A son of An tenor and I’heano, n as one 
of the bravest Trojans, (Horn II. ii. 923, xh. 
loo.) He avenged the death of his hrotlior, who 
had heiMi killed by Ajax, by slaying Promachus 
the ib)e*)iian- (//. xlv. 47(5.) He himself was 
slain by ^lerioiics. (//. xvi, 5542.) 

3. A son of Eussorus, was one of the leaders 

of the Thracians in the Trojan war (Horn, 11. ii. 
914, V. 4(52), and wa.s slain hy tin; Telanmniaii 
Ajax. (//. vi. J5.) |L. S. I 

ACAN’I'Hl.^S CAKavOos)., tlie Lacedaemonian, 
was victor in tlic Siav\us ami the 5dA/;^fjy in the 
Olympic games in ()1. lo, (n. c. 720,) and accord¬ 
ing to some accounts wii'. the first who ran naked 
in th<‘se games. (Pans. v. 9. ii 3; Dionys. vii. 72 ; 
African, ajn/d luisch. p. 143.) (.)lher accounts 
ascribe tliis to Orsippus thi; Alegarian. [Oiisii'- 
Pi’s. I 'J'hucydides says that tlie Lacedaemonians 
were the first w'ho conunuled naked in gymnastic 
games, (i, (5.) 

AC.ARXAX ('A/fcpi'de), one of the. J'lpigones, 
was a son of Alcmaixm and Calinboe, and brother 
of Amphotorus. 'I'lieir father was murdered liy 
I*h(‘gciis, whet) tlu'V were y(>t very young, and 
(’alirrhoe prayed to /(Mis to make )i<'r sons grow 
(ptiekly, that they might he able to axcngi' the 
death of their father. 'I’lu' jiniyer was gninted, 
and Acariiait witli his brother slew I’hegciis, his 
wife, and his two sons. Tlie inhabitants of 
Psophis, where tlie sons liad been slain, pursued 
the inurdi'i-ers as far as 'I'egea, wluTe bowevi-r tlu-v 
wer<' received and n^scued. At tlie request o? 
Aelicloiis they carried the iiocklaei' and peplns of 
Hannoiiia to Deljthi, and from thence they wi-nt 
to Fpinis, wfu're .Aearnan founded tlio state* eal/ed 
after him Aeamania. (A/mf/od. iii. 7. ^ —7; Ov. 
Met. lx. 413, istc. *, T'Uvwyd. l\. 102 •, Strali. x. 
V.4tVl.^ W.S.A 

ACASTUS C'AifttfrTns L a son of PeVias, king of 
Toleiis, and of Anaxibra, or as others call licr, Phi- 
loniache. He Avas one of the Argonauts(A]ioll()d, 
i. 9. 55 10; AfKilIoii. Ithod. i. 224,*.Vc.), and also took 
part in thoCalydoiiian lnnit.((_)v. .)/</. viii. !j0.%Ac.) 
After the return of the Argonauts his sisters Avere 
seduced by Medeia to cut tlu'ir father in ]nece9 
ami boil them; and Acastiis, Avlien lie heard this, 
buried bis fatlier, droAc lasoii and Medeia, ami 
ammling to Pausanias (vii. 11) his sisters also, 
from Toleiis, and instituted funeral games in honour 
of his father. (Hygiu. /d//). 24 and 273; A|v>lh>il. 
i. 9. § 27, tXe.; Ihius. iii. 19. § 9, vi. 20. § 9, v. 17. 
§4 ; Ov. A/i f. xi. 40f), cS:c.) l)iirii>g these games it 
happened that Astydainia, the wife of Aeastns, 
Avho i.9 also ealhul Hipyxdyte, fell in loA’e with 
I’eleas, whom Acastus had iiurified from the nmr- 
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dor of Eurytion. When Poloiis refused to listen 
to her addresses, she accuscul him to her husband 
of having attempted to dishonour her. (ApoJIod. 
iii. 13. § *2, &c.; Pind. AVva. iv. !)(\ iucc.) Acastus, 
however, did not take immediate revenge for the 
alleged crime, hut after he and Peleus had been 
chasing on mount Pelion, and the latter had fallen 
asleep, Acastus took his sword from him, and left 
him alone and exposed, so that Peleus was nearly 
destroyed hy the Centaurs. Ihit he was s.aved by 
(^Iheiron or Hermes, returned to Acastus,and killed 
him together with his wife. (Apoiiod. f. e.; Scliol. 

Apollon. R/tod. i. 221.) The death of Acastus 
is not mentioned by Apollodoriis, but according to 
him Peleus in conjunction with lason and the 
Dioscuri nu^rely c()Ti([ucr and destroy lolcus. 
(Apollod. iii. 13. § 7.) [L. ‘S-J 

ACBAUUS. rAu(JAUus.J 
ACCA LAUPK'NTIA or LARE'NTIA, a 
niytliical Avoman avJjo occurs in the stories in eaily 
Roman liistory. Maorobius {Sat. i. 10), with 
whom I’lutarch {Quac$t. Rom. 35; Romnl. 5) 
agrees in the main points, relates the following 
tradition about her. In tin;reign of Ancus Martins 
a servant (uedii/nts) of the temple of Jlercules in¬ 
vited daring the holidays the god to a game of 
dice, promising that if he should lose the ganu?, he 
would tn'ut tlio god with a rejiast and a beautiful 
woman. AVlien the god had conquered the servant, 
lh(! latter shut up Acca Ijaureiitni, then the most 
beautirul and most notorious woman, together with 
a well stortul table in the temple of Hercules, who, 
wlieii she left the sanctuary, advised lior to try to 
gain the afiection of the lirst AV(;althy man she 
.‘ihonld meet. She siiccc;eded in making Cam tins, 
an Ktriiscan, or as Plutarcli calls him, Tarrutius, 
love and marry lier. After liis death she inherit(Hl 
his large jiropt-rty, Avhich, when she herself died, 
she left to tlie Homan people. Ancus, in gratitude 
fur this, allowed lier to he buricid in the V’elabrmn, 
and instituted an annual festival, the Larentalia, 
at wJjich sacrifices were ollcred to tljo Lares. 
(Comp. Varr. Liiip. J/uf. v. p. 3.5, ed. Rip.) Ac¬ 
cording to others (Maeer, ajnid JMaoroh. Lc.; Ov. 
Jo(^i. iii. 5.5, «S:c. ; I’lin. If. JV. xvni. 2), Acca 
Ijaurentia was the wife of the shepherd Fjuistulus 
and the nurse of Romulus and Remus after they 
had b<'en taken from tlie she-wolf. Plutarch in¬ 
deed states, tliat tliis Jiauronti;i Avas altogether a 
iliHerent b(nng from the one occurring in tlie reign 
of Ancus ; but other writers, such as M:u‘er, J■(‘late 
their stories as bidoiigiug to the same iieing. 
(Coni]), rjell. vi. 7.) According toMassuriusfsabimis 
in Celllus (/. c.) slie AA\as the mother of tweh'e 
sons, and when one of them died, Konnilus slept 
into liis ])lace, and a(!o]»ted iu conjunction Avith 
th(i remaining eleven the name of fratres aiwales. 
(Comp. Pliu. 1. c.) According to other accounts 
again she Avas not the wife of Faustnlus, but a 
])rostitutc who from her mode of life was called 
lu])a by the slicjiherds, and avIio left tlie property 
slie gained in that AViiy to the Roniaii j)eopIe. 
(Valer. Ant. ap. (udl. 1. r.; Invy, i. 'I.) What- 
t'ver may bo tliought of the contnadictory state¬ 
ments respecting Acca Tjaurentia, thus much seems 
clear, that she Avas of hltruscan origin, and con¬ 
nected with tlie Avorship of the Ijares, from which 
her name Larentia itself seems to be derived. 
This appears further from the number of her sons, 
Avhich ansvvers to that of the tw'elve country Ijares, 
and from the ciivumstimcc that the day .siicred to 
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her was followed by one sacred to the Lares. 
(Miicrob. Sat. 1. c.; compare Miiller, Rtrusker., ii. 
p. 103, &c.; llartung, jjui Religion dcr Rdmer., ii. 
p. 144, ^c.) fL.S.l 

L. A'CCUJS or A'TTIUS, an early Ro¬ 
man tragic })oet and the son of a fi-eedman, Avas 
born according to Jerome «. c. 170, and wa.s fifty 
years younger than Pacuviiis. He lived to a great 
age; Cicero, when a young man, frequently cen- 
vei*sed AA'ith him. {Itriit. 23.) liis tragedies Avere 
cliiolly imitated from the Creeks, esj)ecially from 
Aeschylus, but he also wrote some on Homan sub¬ 
jects {Pnu'iikriata) ; one of which, entitled Rrutiis, 
AA'as probably in Jionour of Jiis fjatnm I). Rrutiis. 

(Cic. de Leg. ii. 21, /)>•<) A rch. 11.) We po.'ihf'ss only 
fragineiits of liis tragedies, ofAvliieii tlie most im- 
poriant Ikia'c been jueservc'd liy Cicero, but sulli- 
cimit remains to justify the terms of admiration in 
which he is spoken of by the ancient writers, 
lie is partiiMilarly praised for the and 

vigour of his language and the suhlimity of liis 
thoughts, ((lie. pro Rlane.‘J 1., j>ro S<;.d. 5(), <S:c.; 
Ilor. R/k ii. 1. ,5li; Quintil. x. 1. § 37 ; Cell. xiii. 
2.) Re.sules these tragedies, ne also Avrote .!«- 
f/ales in verse, containing the history of Ilonu., like 
those of Ejiiiiiis; and tliree prose works, “■ Jjihi'i 
Didasc.'ilion,'” Avhicli seems to Jiave been a liistory 
of ))oetry, “ Lihri Pragmaticon ” and “ Parerga”: 
of the tAVo latter no fragments are jireserved. The 
fragments of his tragi'dii's have bemi collected by 
Stephunus in “ Frag. vet. ]*oet. LtU.” I’aris, 
1501; Maittaire, '’M)])era et Frag. A'et. iViet. 
Tjat.” IjoiuI. 1713; and Rollie, ** Poet. Scenici 
Jjatin.,” vol. A'. Lips. 1334: and the fragments of 
the Dida,sc;dia by IMadv’ig, “ DeL. Altii Didas- 
ctiliis Comment.” Jlafnitus 13.31. 

T. A'CCUJS, a native of Pisaiiriim iu ITmhria 
and a Roman knight, Avas the accuser of A. Clueii- 
tius, whom Cicero delended it. {'. 0f>. He was a 
pupil of llennagoras, and is jiraised hy ('ieta-o for 
accunicy and lluencv. {Brui.'2oy pro Cl Kent. '12.^ 

31,570 

ACCO, a ch’i'f of the Senones in Catd, avIio in¬ 
duced his countryman to revolt against Caesar, u. 

53. On the conclusion of the war Aceo was put to 
death by Caesar. {Bell. CialL\\. 4,-M.) 

ACC*(.)LEIA (lENS i.s known to us only by 
coins and inscriptions. On a denarius Ave haAe tlie 
name P. Accoleius Jjariscolns, and in two inscri{i- 
tions a 1*. Accoleius Euhemcrus, and a Ij. Accoleius 
Abaseantus. 

ACF/RATUS (’AKT 7 paToy 7 pa,upaTof<n),a (Ireek 
grammarian, and the author of an e[)igrnm on 
Hector in the Oreek Anliiology. (Aui. 13!>.) No- 
thiiig is known of his life. [P. S. | 

ACEllRAS, a 'J'yrian priest of Hercules, wlio 
married Eli.ssa, the daughter of king Mutgo, and 
sister of J’j^gmalion. lie was jiossesst'd of consi¬ 
derable Avealth, Avhich, knowing the avarice of 
Pygmalion, Avho liad succeeded Jiis father, he con¬ 
cealed iu th(^ earth. Rut i*ygmalion, wlie heard 
of tliese liidden treasures, iia.d Acerhas imirdered, 
in Jiopes that through liis sister he might obtain 
posse.ssion of them. 35ut the prudence of Elissa 
BUA'ed the treasures, and sh(‘ tMuigrated from l^hoe- 
niciii. (Justin, xviii. J.) In this account Acerhas 
is the same ]M‘rson as iSicliaeus, and Pllissa the same 
as Dido in Virgil, (yfen. i. 343, 343, &c.) Tlio 
nmiies in Justin are undoubtedly more correct than 
In Virgil; for Servius (ad Acn. i. 343) remarks, 
that \'iri}il here, .'is in other cases, changed a fo- 
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reign name into one more; convenient to him, and 
that the real naiiK! of Sichaeiis was Sicliarhas, 
which seems to be identical with Acerbas. [Dino ; 
I’VGMAMON.] [L. S.] 

A(-KK1<0'NIA, a fneiul of Agrippina, the 
motluM* of Nero, was drowned in Ji. g. .'i.b, when an 
nnsucei'ssfiil attempt was made at tlnr siinn' time to 
drown Agri}t))ina. (Tac. Ann, xiv. 4 ; Dion Cass. 
Ixi. 1 ;i.) 

CN. ACKRRO'NIUS I’HOCULUS, consul 
A. !)• the year in wliieh 'J'iljerius died (Tac. 
Ann. vi. lo ; Suet. Tth. 7o)i ptwliaps a de¬ 
scendant of the C'n. Acerronius, whom Cicero 
mentions in his oration for Tullius, n. c. 71, as a 
vir n'fitinnis. (16, A:c.) 

ACERSli'CCMMS ('AHepcre/c^iuYjs)^ a samame 
of Apollo expressive of his beautiful hair which 
was never cut or shorn. (IJoni. 11. xx. r>!>; Rind, 
iii. ‘Jfl.) [li. S. 1 

ACKSANDMR (^'AKeaavopos) wrote a Jiistorj’ 
of Cyrene. (Scliol. <itf Aj>oll.i\. lolil, 177 jO; (kI 
J*lnif. iv. init. o/.) J’lutarch {Stpup. v. 1?. 

§ (!) s])eaks of a work of his resitecting Ijibya (T^epl 
At^uTjs ), which may proluibly be thci same weak as 
the liistory of Cyrene. 'J'he time at which he Jived 
is unknown. 

A'Cl'iSAS (’AKerras), a native of Salamis in 
Cy]irns, famed for his skill in weaving cloth with 
variegated }»atteni.s (jKt/t/mitarius). 1 le and hi.s son 
Helicon, who distinguished Inmself in the sanu; 
art are mentioned by Athenaeus. (ii. p. 4}>, b.) 
Zenobius sjH'aks of botli artists, but says that 
Acesas (or, a.s lie calls him Aceseus, ’A/cco-eus) was 
a native of ]*atara, and Helicon of Carystus. He 
tells us also that tlioy Avere the first who made a 
])ep!us for Atliena I’olias. Wlien they lived, Ave 
are not infornuMl ; but it must liave been before 
the time of Jiuripides and Plato, who mention tliis 
]iej)lus. (Kur, JJir. 4(d>; IMat. Euihtijtlir. § (!.) A 
specimen of tin* Avorkmanshij) of tliese two artists 
Avas preserved in the tem^ile at Delphi, bearing an 
iuscri|)tii)n to the eifect, tluit Pallas had im])arted 
marvellous skill to their Juinds, [C. P. AI.J 
ACh'.Sl AS (A/f€(riav), an ancient Creek jdiysi- 
eiau, AV'hose age and country are both niiknoAAii. 
It is ascertained liowcver tliat he li\ed at least 
four liuudred years befon- Cdii’ist, a.s the proverb 
'Anea'ias IdtraTo., A('t’si<(s cured l/inu is ijuotcd on 
the autliority of Aristojilianes. This saying (by 
Avliii'li only Aeesias is known to us,) was used 
wlien any person’s disease lieeame Avorse instead of 
belter under nieilieal treatment, and i.s mentioned 
by Suidas (v, r. ’A/ctertay), Zeiiolnus {^l^rovcrh. 
Cent. i. Diogeuianus {Proi-aE ii. ^1), Mi¬ 

chael Apostolius {Prui'crh. ii. ‘J3), mid IMutarcJi 
( l‘rorcrb. tjiiibus A/c.mndr. usi intnt, § ld>). Isee 
also J*n)irrb. c (%l. Jindl. ^ bli, in Caisford’s 
J\trociuiiiifnip//i (f'rarci, bvo. Oxon. D)d(>. It is 
})ossible tliat an autlior bearing this name, and 
mentioned by Athenaeus (xii. p. ol(J, c.) as having 
Avrittem a treatise on tlie Art of Cooking (uif/apru- 
Tifca), may b<i one and the s«'inie ])ersoii, but of this 
AV(* luive no emtain information. (.1. Daier, 
Adatf. Medic. Cent. 4to. Dips. 17Dk) fW. A. C. | 
ACIO'SHIS (’A/f6(rt(Js), a surnamo of Ajmllo, 
under which lie Avas worshijijied in Elis, Avhere he 
had a spUmdid temple in the agora. 'Phis sur¬ 
name, Avhich has the same meaning as dnierTup 
and ttAe^i/tajcoy, cliaraeterised the god as the 
avertor of evil. (Pans. vi. ‘J-l. § ii.) [L. S. j 
AC ESTES (’A/ceVTT/y), a sou of the Sieiliaii 
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river-god Crimisus and of a Trojan woman of the. 
name of Egesta or Segesta (V’^irg. Ae.n. i. l.or), o.'jO, 
V. ,‘iG, 711, &c.), Avho according to Servius Avas 
sent by her fatlicr Hip[>otes or Ifisostratus to Sicily, 
that she might not bo devoured In' the luonstors, 
Avhich infested the territory of 'J'roy, and Avliich 
had been sent into the land, becaus(‘ t!ie Trojans 
had refused to reward Poseidon and Apollo for 
having built the walls of their city. When Egesta 
arrived in Sicily, the riA'cr-god (’rimisus in tlie 
form of a bear or a dog begot by her a son Acest(;.s, 
Avlut Avas afterwanis regard'-al as tlie hero Avho had 
founded the town of Segesta. (Comp. Schol. ud 
I^tjeojihr. Oai. V(i‘,i.) Tile tivulition of Acestes in 
Dionysius (i. .*>2), Avho calls Jiim A<'ge.stus (Aiyes- 
Toy), is dilTerent, for according to )iim tJie grand- 
fatfier of Aegestus (jnarrelled with Jiaomedon, avIio 
slew liiiii ami gave liis daugliters to some mer¬ 
chants to convey tliein to a distant hand. A nolile 
Trojan lioweA'er embarked Avith tiiein, and married 
one of them in Sicily, Avhere she snhseipieiitly gave 
birth to a ,s(tn, Aegestus. During the war against 
'Jroy Aegestus obtained jiermiasion from Priam to 
return and take part in the contest, and afterwards 
returned to Sicily, where Aeneas on his arrival 
was lio.spitably received by him ami Elymiis, and 
Imilt for them tin* tuAviis of Aegesta and Elyme. 
The acconiit of Dionysius seems to be nothing hut 
a rationalistic iuterpri'tatioii of the genuine legend. 
As to the inconsistencies in Virgil’s account of 
Acestes, sec Heync,1, on Aen. \. [Ii. S.] 
ACESTODU'R US (’A/ce<TTc;5a?pos), a Creek 
historical writer, Avho is cited by I'lutarcli {T/wm. 
Hi), and whose Avork contained, jus it appears, jin 
account of the battle of Salamis among otlier tliing.s. 
'The time at Avhicli lie lived is unknown. Ste- 
jiliamis (s. r. Mc')a\T 7 7rd\ty) sjieaks of jin Acc'sto- 
dorus of Megalo])olii(5, avIio Avrote a Avork on cities 
(iTfpl TToAetaJv), hut Avhellu'r this i.s the same us tho 
above-mentioned writer is not clear. 

ACESTOR {’AKiCTTwp). A surname of Apollo 
Avhich cluiraeterises him ;is llie god (»f the hcjiling 
art, or in geiieml as the iiverter of i‘vil, like dictirios. 
(Eurip. Andro?H. .ddl.) [Ti. S.] 

ACE.STOR (’AKefTTOJp), .surnamed Sacius (5a- 
icay), on account of liis foreign origin, Avas a tragic. 
]toet Sit Athens, ami a ci)!item}ior:iry of Aristo¬ 
phanes. He s'*i‘ms to liave been either of'J'lii-aeian 
or Mysiau origin. (Aristojih. vlrr.v, IH ; Schol. 
odloe.; lespoe, PJUJ; Schol. (ol loc.; Phot, and 
Said. .V. r. 5d/cas : W’eleker, Die Cricch. Tnt<n>d. 

p.]o;i 2 .) [R. w!] 

ACESTOR (’A/c6<rTw/>), a sculptor mentioiuid 
])y Jkiusjmias (a i. 17. §2) as having executed a 
statue of Alexibius, a nati\e of Heraea in Areailia, 
Avlio had gjiined a victory in the pentatldoii at the 
Olympic games. He was born at Chiossus, or at 
any rate e.xoreised his profi-ssion there for some 
time. (Pans. X. 1,5. § I.) Ho h;id a son named 
Amphion, aaIio aviis also a sculptor, and liad 
studied under Ptolichus of (.aueyra (Pans. vi. .‘i. 
g 2); so that Aeestor nmst Iuial* been a contempo¬ 
rary of the latter, Aviio llourislied about Ol. J12. 
(a e. 452.) [C. P.M.) 

ACES'PO'RIDES (’AxeirropiSrjy), u Corinthian, 
Aiv'as made supreme eommander by the Syracusans 
in n. t'.;H7, and banished Agathocles from the city. 
(Diod. xix. ii.) 

ACESTO'RIl^ES Avrotc four hooks of mytliicai 
stories relating to every city {twv Kard irbAtu' 
pvOiKMv). In tliese he gave many real iiiatoricjil 
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.•iccotints, as well as those which were merely 
iiiytliittU, but he entitled them ixv(hKd to avoid 
calumny and to indicate the pb'asaiit nature of the 
work. Jt was etunpiled from Conon, Apollodonis, 
Protagoras and otliors. (Pilot, /iiU, cod. ld£); 
'J'zctz. (.'iiif. ^ii. 14'J.) 

At’JIAKA (’Axoo'a), a surname of Dcmetcr by 
wliicli she was worshijijx'd at Athens by the CJe- 
pliytaeans wlio had eniigratiai thither from Hoeotiu. 
(llVrod. V. (!l ; ]*lnt. / n . cl Osir. p. n.) 

*J. A surnanu' vif JVliiierva Avorshijiped at Lu- 
ci'iia in Apulia where the donaria and the arms of 
Ihoinodi's were jireserved in her temjdc. (Aristot. 
JMiroh. Narrot. 117.) [ L. 8.] 

At-IIAKUy (’Axatos), according to nearly all 
traditions a son of Xuthiis and Creusii, and eonse- 
ijuently a brother of Ion and grandson of llellen. 
'i'ho Aihacans regarded him as the author of tlieir 
race, and derived from him their own name as welt 
as that of Achaia, wliieh was formerly called 
Aegialus. When his uncle Aeolus in 'J’hessaly, 
wliiMicci he himself had come to Peloponnesus,died, 
lu' wi'Ut thither aiul made himself master of 
Phthiotis, which now also received from him the 
iianKMif Acliaia. (JVuis. vii. 1. ^2; 8trai). viii. 
p. dhJ}; A pollod. i. 7. S 'h) Servius (m/Ac//, i. 242) 
alone calls Achaciis a son of Jujiiter and Pithia, 
wiiieii is jiroiiahlv miswritten for Plithia. [li. S.J 

ACllAKUS (’Axaids), son of Andrnmacliiis, 
whose sister J^aodiee married Si'hmeus Callinicus, 
the fatlier of Aiitiochus the (ireat. Achaens 
himself luarrii'd liaodice, the dangliter of Alithri- 
datos, king of Poiitus. (Polyh. iv. .M. § 4, viii. 
2*2. S 11-) lie accompanied 8eleuciis Cerannas, the 
son of Callinicus, in his exjiedition across mount 
'J'aunis against Attains, and after the assassination 
of ScJeuciis revenged his deatli; and though he 
might easily ha\e assumed the royal jiower, he re¬ 
mained faithful to tile family of 8cleucus. Anti- 
oeiins the (Jl'eat, the successor of Seleucus, np- 
jHiinted him to the coirmmnd of all Asia on this 
side of mount 'J’aunis, 2i. c. 22d. Acliaeus ri'- 
covci’ed for the Syrian empire all the distnets 
which Attains had gained ; lint having biMUi falsely 
accused by llemu-ias, the miidster of Antiocluis, 
of intend lug to revolt, he did so In self-defence, 
assumed the tith; of king, and ruled over the whole 
of Asia on this side of tlie 'raiinis. As long as 
Antijichus was engaged in tin* war wdth i’toleuiy, 
lie could not marcli against Achaens; but after a 
peace liad been concluded with I’toleiny, he crossed 
the ''J'aunis, united his forces tvitli Atlahis, dc- 
])rived Acliaeus in one campaign of all Ids do¬ 
minions and took 8ardis with the exception of 
the citadel. Acliaeus aftiT sustaining a siege of 
two years in the citadel at last fell into the hands 
of Antiocluis n. t;. 214, through the treachery of 
liolis, who had lieen employed hy Hosihius, the 
luiuiKtcr of Ptolemy, to deliver him from his 
danger, but lietrayed him to Antiocluis, who 
ordered him to be put to death imme<liately.( Polyh. 
iv. 2. § (J, iv. 4 8, V. 40. § 7, 42, a7, vii. lei—18, 
viii. 17—28.) 

ACIIAEUS (’Axaa^5) of JA'etria in Knboea, a 
tragic poet, was born b. c. 484, the year in wdiich 
Aeschylus gained his first victory, and four years 
before the birth of Euripides. In ii. 477, he 
contended with Sophocles and Euripides, and 
though he subsequently brought out many dramas, 
accordii)g to some as many as thirty or forty, he 
nevertheless only gained the prize once. ’ The 
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fragments of Adiacus contain much strange mytho¬ 
logy, iiiui his expressions -were often forced iind 
obscure, (Athcn. x. p. 451, c.) IStill iu the satyrical 
drama he mast have possi'SMuJ considerable iner't, 
for in this dejiartment some ancient critics thought 
him inferior only to Aeschylus. (Diog. Laer. ii. 
188.) The titles of seven of Ids satyrical dramas 
and of ten of his tragedies are still known. 'TJje 
extant fragments of Ids pieces have l»een collected, 
and edited by Urlichs, Eonn, 1884. (8uidas, x. r.) 
'I'liis Acliaeus should not bi; confouiuled witli u 
lati'r tragic writer of the same name, who was a 
native of Syracuse. According to 8uidas and 
Pliavorinus lie wrott> ten,- according to Eiidocia 
fourteen trageilies. (Urlichs, ! bid.) [II. W'. j 

AUlIAE‘'iMENES (’Ax“‘gei/7js). J. 'fhe an¬ 
cestor of the Persian kings, who Ibmided the 
family of the Achaemenidae ^^’AxaijatdSai), which 
was the noblest family of the l^asargadae, the 
noblest of the Persian tribes. Acliaviiiem's is said 
to have been lirought uj> liy an eagle. According 
to a genealogy given liy Xerxes, the follow iiig was 
the oriler of the desci'iit: Achaemenes, 'Teispes, 
('amhyses, Cyrus, 'Teispcs, Adaramnes. Arsames, 
Ilyslaspes, Darius, Xerxes, (lleiod. i.'l25, vii. 11; 
Aeliiin, Hist. Anbu. xii, 21.) 'The original seat f 
this family was Acliaenieiiia in IVrsis. (Sti pli. x. c. 
'Axaiuevia.) 'TJie Jlouian ]»oets use the adjective 
Jc/iucnicinus in the sense of i’ersiaii. (Ilor. Cana. 
iii. 1. 44, xiii. 8 ; Uv. Ar. Am. i. 228, Aid. iv. 

2. The son of Darius I. was ajijuuntcd hj' his 
hrollu'r Xerxes governor of I’igypt, u. c. 484. llo 
coinniandcMl the Jxgyjitian floet in the expedition of 
Xerxes against (.iret;ce, and strongly o]t})osed the 
pnulent.advice of 1 )(‘inaratus. When l\gypt revolted 
under Imirus tiu' Ijihyan iu ii. c. 488, Acliaeiiieiuxs 
Avas sent to subdue it, hut was dei'eated and killed 
in battle by Inarus. (iierod. iii. 12, vii. 7, 87, 
288 ; J>iod. xi. 74.) 

ACIJAEM E'lNlDKS or ACIlEAl K/NIDES, a 
son of Adaniastus of llhaea, and a com]>auion of 
Ulysses who left him heJiiiid in Sicily, wiien he 
fled from the Cyclops. Ib re he was found hy 
[ Arnicas Avlio look 1dm witli him. (Vii'g. iii. 

I 818, iKc.; Oa'. A’./' /W/. ii. 2. 25.) [E. S.J 

A (' 11 AT C U S, a sii I’j laine (>f J j.iM u -AIM I is, 

ACHA'KUJS (’Axtt’ticily)' pbilosopliiT, Avho 
Avrote a Avork oa Ethics. IJis tiiu<! is uakiiowii. 
(Diog. Laert. vi. ; Theodor. Grace, ujjcd. cur. 
\iii. p. 818, ed. Schulze; Clem. Alex. tSlrion. iv. 
p, 4.88, d.) 

ACIIELOTS. ]. A surname of the Sirens, 
the daughters of Achelous and a muse. (Ov. 
Alct. \. 5h'2, xiv. 87 ; Apollod, i. 7. § 10.) 

2. A ginieral name for Avater- nymphs, as ia 
Columella (x. 288), where the compaiiiuns of tlie 
Pegasids are called Aclieloiiles. [L. S. J 

ACIIEIjOTJS (’AxeAyos), the god of the river 
Achelous Avhich was the greatest, and according to 
tradition, the mo.st unciimt :tmong the rivers of 
(ir<‘eri‘. lie Avith 8000 brother-rivers is described 
as a son of Uceamis and 'J'lii'lys (lies. 7’/«'o//. 840), 
or of Dcoanus and Uaea, or la.stly of Jielios and 
Oao.'u (Natal. Com. vii. 2.) The origin of the 
river Achelous is thus described by Servius {ud 
Virg. Georg, i. 8; Acn. viii. 800): W'lien Aclie- 
lous on one occasion had lost his daughters,, tho 
Sirens, and in his grief invoked his mother Gaea, 
slie n'coived him to her bosom, and on the .spot 
Avhere she received him, she caused the river bear- 
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]ii> iiaiiu! t(* giisli forth. ()thor nmmnts about 
the oriyin of tin* rivrr fuid iU n:inio art; |;ivcn }jy 
Stoj)lia]ius of liyzaiitium, Strabo (x. p. 4.50), and 
I’lutarob. {Lie Flam.'I'l.) Acheloiis tlio god \v;ls 
a cninpatitor witli IIoivkIps in the Kiiit for 
J)oVan(ira, and founht witli him for the bride, 
AcheloiJs Avas ef)iniii(‘red in tlie contest, but as he 
]K)Sscssfd the power of assuming various foniis, he 
metamorphosed himself first into a serpent and 
then into a hull. But in this form too he was con¬ 
quered by Heracles, and deprived of one of his 
liorns, which howt'ver lu; r(‘covered bj' giving up 
the horn of Ainalthea. (Ov. d/c^.ix.lb&c.; Apollod. 
i. 0. 1, ii, 7. S .5.) Sophocles {Trurhia. 0, &c.) 

makes Deianeira n'late these occurrences in a snnu*- 
Avhat (lilferent inaTiner. According to Ovid {Mel. 
ix. 117), the Naiads changed the liorn Avhich 
Ileiiicles took from Achelous into the horn (d 
])lenty. When Theseus returned home from the 
( alydoriian chasr* lie Avas i/ivited and ht>spitahly 
received liy Achelous, Avho relati'd to him in Avbat 
manner h<‘ had created tin* islands called Eebinades, 
((tv. Mvt. Aiii. o47, tS:c.) The numerous A\'iA*es 
and desci'iiilants of Aclieloiis are spoken of in 
separate articles. Strabo (x. p. ■'bob) proposes a 
very ingenious interpretation of the l(“gends about 
Achelous, all of which aecordiiig to him arose from 
the nature of the rivt-r itself. It resembled a bull's 
voice in the noise of the AA’ater ; its Avindings and 
its reaches gave rise to tin; story ahont his forming 
himself into a serpent and about his horns; the 
formation of islands at the mouth of the river re- 
tjuires no ex{)Ianatiou, His eon quest by Henicles 
lastly refers to the end)ankments by which Heracles 
confined the riv(>r to its bed and thus gained large 
tracts oi'land for cultivation, which are expresstsl 
by tin; born of plmity. ((’oiupare \'oss, MjilkoUxi. 

Ixxii.) Otliei's deriA'e the legends about 
Achelous from hlgypt, and describe him as a second 
Niius. But liowever this may be, lie was from 
the earliest times considered to In* a great divinity 
tlirnugboiit (irecce (Horn. 11. xxi, HM), and Avas 
invoked in juviyers, sacrifices, on taking oaths, A'c. 
(Ephorus uj). Mtd'roh. \. Ill), and the Dodonean 
Zeus usually added to each oracle he g;ive, the 
command to offer sacrifices to Acludons. (Ephorus, 

/, c.) 'ibis Avide extent of the worsliip of Achelous 
also accounts for liis heiiig regardiul as the repre¬ 
sentative of sAveet A\ater in general, that is, as the 
source of all nourishment. (Virg. (Iroro. i. .9, AA*itli 
the note of Voss.) "J'he contest of Achelous Avith 
Heracles avuis rejircsented on the throne of Amyclae 
(Pans. iii. HI, tij .9), and in the treasury of the 
M(>garians at Olympia there aa^:is a statiie of liini 
made by Hontas of ciular Avood and gold. (Ibuis. 
vi. lf>. § .9.) On several coins of Aiarnania the 
god is rejiresented as a bull with the head t>f ;in 
old man. (tkmip. Philostr. /aia(f. n. 4.) fL. S.J 
AO 11 EME'N IDIOS. | Achaemknides.] 
ACHEIiON (’Axepa>»'). In ancient geogfapliy 
thm'e occur several rivers of this name, all of wdiicli 
Avme, at least at one time, believed to be connected 
Avith the lower world. 'J'lie riA'cr first looked upon 
in this light was the Aelieroii in Thesprotia, in 
]‘q)irus, a country wdiich appeared to the earliest 
(Jreeks as the end of the world in the west, and 
the locality of the river led tliem to the belief that 
it was the entrance into the loAver world. When 
subse(|uently Epirus and the countries beyond the 
sea })ecaine better known, the Acheron or the en¬ 
trance to the loAver Avorkl was transferred to other 
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more distant parts, and at last tlie Aclnwon was 
placed in the loAver world itself. Thus we find iii 
the Homeric ]»oen!S (Chl. x. .5Hi ; comp. Pans. i. 17. 

o) the Acheron described as a river of Jlades, into 
Avhich the Pyriphlegeton and Cocytus are sairl to 
f^oAA^ Virgil (Acw. vi. 2.97, Avith the note of Scr- 
vius) describes it as the principal riAcr of 'J’artarus, 
from which the Styx and (.kicytus sprang. Ac¬ 
cording to later traditions, Acheron had been a son 
of Helios and Haea nr Hcmeter, and was changed 
into the river bearing bis name in the loAvor Avorhl, 
because he had refreshed the Titans Avith drink 
during their contest Avitli Zeus, 'J’hey furtlxT 
state that Ascalaphus was a son of Aclieron and 
Orphne or fJorgyra. (Natal. Com. iii. 1.) lu late 
writers the n.'uue Acheron is list'd in a geiiend 
sense to de.signattr tlu' Avhole of the lower Avorlu. 
(Virg. Ac//, vii, ill2 ; Cic. j/ost /rdif. i/i Senai. lb ; 
C. Nepos, Dha/., 10.) The Etruscans too Averi' 
acquainted Avitli the worship of Acfieron (Acheruiis) 
from very early times, as avc must infer from their 
Acheruntici liliri, Aviiich among various other things 
treated on tlie deification of the souls, and on the 
s.'icrificf-'s {Arhi’/'/t/iHii, .sv/m/) by Avhit h tliis Avas to 
he etfected. (Miiller, Ft/-udr/\ ii. 27, tVe.) 'I'he 
description of the A' lit'ron and tin* lower Avorld in 
general in Plato's Pliaedo (p, JJ2) is vejy i»eejr- 
liar, and not A-ery easy to mulcrstiiiid. ( Ij. S. | 
ACllEKU'jsl A {'Axt^povaia X'lfxvr], or ’Ayegou- 
«■/?), a name gi\-eri by the ancients to seA'cral lakes 
or sAvamps, Avhich, liktA the various rivers of tlu* 
name of Acheron, wt'rt' at some time belicv'ed to 
he connected /rM the lower AA'orJd, until at last the 
Ariierusia came to be considered to be i?? the lower 
AA’orld itself. The lake to which this belief seems to 
have been first attached was the Acherusia in Thes¬ 
protia, through Avhich tin* river Aclierou tioAved. 
(Time. i. 4(* ; Stral). vii. p. iVJl.) Other laki's or 
sAA'amps of the same nanu', and believt'd to be in con¬ 
nexion Avith the loAA'er Avorhl, AA'cre rie.ir Ilcnnioii-* 
in Argolis (Pans, ii. 4^ 7), near Herach'.-i, in Bi- 
tbynia (Xen. Avah. vi. 2. ^ 2; Diod. xiA’. ol). be- 
tAveen Cumae and cape i\Iiseimm iti Campania 
(Plin.//. iV. iii. .5 ; Strab. av p, 213), and lastly 
ill Egypt, near iSTenqdiis. (Diod. i. .9(5.) [L. S.] 

ACHILLAS (’Ax‘AAav), one of the guardians 
of the lygvpiian king Ptolemy Dionysus, and 
comiiiaiuler of the troops, Avhen Ponipey lied 
to I'igypt, B. c. 48. He is called liy Caesar a man 
of extraordinary daring, and it A\’as he and L. 
Septiniius who killed Ponipey. (Caes. B. C. iii. 
104; liiA'. Fpit. 1(14; Dion Cass. xlii. 4.) He 
subsequently joined the eiiniicli Pothimis in re¬ 
sisting Caesar, and having had the command of the. 
wdiole army entrusted to him by Pothinus, he 
marched against Alexandria Avith 20,0tl0 foot and 
20t)0 liorM'. Caesar, Avho was at Alexandria, had 
not siiflicient forces to oppose him, and sent am¬ 
bassadors to treat Avitli him, but these Achillas 
murdered to reiuoAc all hopes of reconciliation, 
lie then marched into Alexandria and obtained 
possession of the greatest part of the city. JSIeaii- 
Avliile, lioAvcAwr, Arsiiioe, the younger sister of 
Ptolemy, escaped from Caesar and joined Achillas; 
but dissensions breaking out betw'een them, she 
had Ai'hillas put to death by (lanyniede? a eunuch, 

11. e. 47, to whom she then entrusted the command 
of the forces. (Caes. (\ iii. 108—112 ; Ji. A!<\e. 
4; Dion Cass. xlii. 3l>—40; Lucan x. .51.9— 
523.) 

ACHILLES (’AxiAAcus). In the le;^ends about 
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Acliilles, as about all tlio Iktoos of the Trojan war, 
the Homeric traditions slimikl be carefully kept 
apart from the vfinous additions and embellisli- 
inents with which tlie gaps of the ancient story 
liave b{‘en filled up by latcT poets and niythogra- 
})hprs, not indeed liy fabrications of their own, but 
by adopting those supjilementary dctfiils, by which 
oral tradition in the course of centuries had va¬ 
riously altered and d(ivelop(id the original kerne] 
of the stoi'v, or those aecouiils Avhich were peculuir 
only to certain localitii's. 

ifomri'ic stun/. Achilles was the son of Pelens, 
king of the jVIvnnidones in IMithiotis, in Thessidy, 
ami of the Nei-eid Thetis. (Hoin. //. xx. 20(», &c.) 
J'boin his father’s nauK! he is often called nT/AtfSi/v, 
or FlT/ActW (Horn. 7/. xviii. ,‘HG; i. 
1 ; i. 107 ; Virg. Jca. ii. ‘J(ilJ), and from that of 
his grandfather Aeacos, he deriv('d his name Aea- 
cides (A(a/ct8T]v, //. ii. bd'O ; V’irg. A///, i. OD). 
He was ('diicated from his tender childlumd ])y 
Plioenix, who langlit liim eloqiienee and the arts 
of war, and aeconijianied him to tlie 'J’rojan war, 
and te whom the hero always shewed great at¬ 
tachment. (ix. 4(l.\ Ac.; ‘lad, Ae.) hi the heal¬ 
ing art he was instnuti'd hy Cheiron, the centaur. 
(si. iKi'2.) Jiis mother 'J'lietis foretold liini that 
his kite was either to gain glory and di<j early, or 
to live a long but inglorious life. (i.v. d H), Ac.) 
The hero chose the hitter, and took part in the 
'rrojan war, fiom Avliich he knew that he was not 
to ri'tuni. In fifty ships, or according to later 
traditions, in sixty (llygin. Fitb. d7), lie led liis 
liosts of Myniiidones, Hellenes, and Acliaeaiis 
against Troy. (ii. ddl, Ac., xvi. lO'd.) Here the 
swift-footed Achilles wa.s tlic great hiilwark of the 
( Jrei'ks, and tlie Avorthy I'avoiirite of Athena and 
iJera. (i. Ida, ‘JOd.) ITevious to his dispute witli 
Againeninoii, iio ravaged the country around Troy, 
and destroyed twelve towns on the roast and ele¬ 
ven in llie interior of the conntiT. (ix. d’Jd, Ac.) 
M'iien Agamemnon was oldiged to give up Chry- 
.sei's to lier i'alher, he threatened to take away 
Jhi-seis from Aeliilles, who surrendered her on tlie 
jiersuasion ol Athena, hut at the sami' time refused 
to tak(‘ any further jiart in tJie war, and shut liini- 
self up in ids li’iit. Zeus, on the entreaty of I'he- 
lis, promised that victory should he on tlie side of 
tlie Trojans, until the Acli.-veans should Jiave ho¬ 
noured her .son. (i. ‘dti, to the end.) The ail;iir.s of 
the (Jreeks declimrd in coiise(]iu*n( e, and they were 
at last pressed so hard, that Agamemnon advised 
them to take to flight, (ix, 17, Ac.) JJut other 
chiefs opposed this counsel, ami au omba.ssy was 
sent to Achilles, olTering him rich presents and the 
rest oration of JiriseVs (ix. 1 Hb Ac.) ; hut in vain. 
At last, however, be was jievsiiaded by ]^ltroclus, 
Ids dearest fiieiid, to allow him to make use of Ids 
men, his liorses, and his armour, (xvi. *1.9, Ac.) 
Patroclus Avas slain, and Avlion this news reached 
Acliilles, he Avas .seized Avitli umspeakable grief. 
'■J'lii'tis consoled him, and ])romiscd new ann.s, 
which Avere to lie made by Hephaestus, and Iris 
apjx'ured to rouse him from his lamentations, and 
exhorted him to rescue tlie body of i^atroclns. 
(xviii. Kid, Ac.) Acliilles now rose, and his 
thundtiriiig voice alone [uit tlie Trojans to flight. 
When his new annoiir was brought to him, 
he reconciled himself to Agamemnon, and hur¬ 
ried to the held of battle, disdaining to ttike 
any drink or food until the death of his friend 
should be avenged, (xix. loa, Ac.) He wouiid- 
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cd and slew mini hers of Trojans (xx. xxi.), ami 
at length mot Hector, whom he chased tlirico 
around the Avails of tlie city. He then sIcav him, 
tied bis body to his chariot, and dmgged him 
to the ships of the fJreeks. (xxii.) After this, he 
burnt the body of Patrodiis, together Avitli tAvelve 
young captive Trojans, Avho Averc sacrificed to ap¬ 
pease the spirit of his friend ; and subsequentJy 
gave up the body of Hector to Ibiani, Avho caiuo 
in person to beg for it. (xxiii. xxiv.) Acliilles 
himself fell in the Iwittle at the Sencun gate,.before 
Troy was taken. His death itself does not occur 
in tile Iliad, but it is alluded to in a feAV jiassages. 
(xxii. Ac., xxi. ‘27b, Ac.) It is expressly 
mentioned in tlie Odyssey (xxiv. 3<), Ac.), wliero 
it is said that his fall—liis eompieior is not men¬ 
tioned—Avas lamented by gods and men, tliat liis 
remains together with tliose of I'atrodns Avere bu¬ 
ried in a golden urn Avhidi Dionysus had given as 
a jiresent to 'I’lietis, and Avere deposited in a jdace 
on the coast of the Holh‘spont, where a momid 
was raised over them. Achilles is the principal 
hero of the Jliad, and tlie poet dwells upon tin/ 
delineation of his character Avith Jove and admira¬ 
tion, feelings in which hi.« readers c.innot but sym¬ 
pathise Avith liim. Achilles is the Jiaiidsomest 
and bnivest of all tlie (ireeks; he is afh'dionate 
towards his mother and his friend.s, fonnidahle in 
battle.s, Avliidi are his delight; open-hearted and 
Aviihmit fear, and at tin' same time susceptible to 
tlie gnmtlc and quiet joys of home. Jlis greatest 
passion is ambition, and Avhen his sense id honour is 
liurt, he is uiirehMiting in liis revmige and anger, hut 
withal submits obediently to the will of the gods. 

Lutcr iraiUthius. These chiefly' consist in ac- 
ci.iints Avliich fill ii}) the history of his youth ami 
death. Jlis mother Avisliing to make her son im¬ 
mortal, is said to have concealed iiim l»y night in 
fire, in order to destroy tlie mortal parts lie had 
iiihiTited from his lather, and by day she anointed 
liim Avitli ambrosia, lint I’l'loiis one iiiglit disco¬ 
vered bis chihl ill the fire, and cried out in terror, 
'rijotis left Jier son and fled, ami Peleus entrusted 
him to Cheiron, avIio educated and instructed him 
in the arts of riding, hunting, and jdayiiig tlie 
phoriiiiu.v, and also chaug<‘d liis original name, 
liigyron, 2 . c. the ‘''■whining,” into Acliilh'.s. (Ibnd. 
AW)/. iii. .'‘H, Ac.; Orph. An/im, bho ; Apollon. 
Ilhod. iv. bi:} ; istat. Aekil. i. 2(;fl, Ac.; A]iollod. 
iii. l.'i. G, Ac.) Cheiron fed his ]»u].il Avitli the 
hearts of bons and the marrow of bears. Accoid- 
ing to other aecounts, Thetis emleaviaired to make 
Acliilles immortal by dip]>iiig liim in the river 
Stvx, and .succeeded Avitli the exciqition ol llu' an¬ 
kles, liy Avliicli she held him (Fulgent. JMi.tlio/. iii. 
7; Stat. Ac/iiV/. i. 20‘fl), Avhile others again state 
that she put liim in boiling water to test his im¬ 
mortality, .and that lie Avas Ibiuul inimortal except 
at the ankles. From liis sixth year lie fought Avith 
lions and bears, and caught stags without dogs or 
nets. The muse Callitqxi gave him the jiowtw of 
singing to cheer his friends at bampiets. (Pliilostr. 
I/cr. xix. 2.) When he had readied tlie age of 
nine, Calchas dedared tliat 'J’roy conhi not lie 
mkeii Avitiunit his aid, and Thetis knowing that 
this AA'ar would be fatal to him, disguised Jiim as a 
maiden, and introduced him among the daughters 
of Lycomedes of Scyros, Avherc he avus called by 
the name of Pyrrba on .account of his golden locks, 
lint his real dianacter did not remain concealed 
long, for one of liis companions, Dcid.imcia, became 
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mother of a son, Pyrrlnis or Nooptolornus, hy mm. 
Tlic ( Jrwks at, last discovcrcHl liis place of coiic<*al- 
nieiit, and an oni])assy was sunt tf3 Lycrnnudus, 
who, tliouf^li he denied the presence of Achilles, 
vet allowed the messengers to search his palace. 
Otlysseiis discovered the youii;.; hero hy a strata- 
^r(>ni, and Acliilles imnK'diati'ly promised his assist¬ 
ance to tlio (jlreeks. (Apollod. /. r.; Jfy«,dn. J'uh. 
<)f!; Stat. ylr/zi/-. ii. ‘JDO.) A dilFenmt account of 
liis stay in Scyros is ;rivon hj' Pliititrch 
and Pliilostratus. (//c/'. xix. ,‘i.) 

Ilespcxtin^ his conduct towards Iphigeneia at 
Aulis, see AciAMKMNON, IniUiKNElA. 

Durimr the war a'rainst Troy, Achilles slew 
Penthesileia, an Amazon, hut was d(‘(*))ly mov(*d 
when h(‘ discovensl her heaiity ; and when Ther- 
fiites ridiculed liim for liis tenderness of heart, 
Achilles killed the scoffer liy a hhjw with the fist, 
((j*. Sniyrn. i. (htf), tS:c.; Pans. v. 11. 2; comp. 

Soph. PMforf. i i.i \ Jiycopii. (Ais. Of)?); 'I’zet/es, 
Vostkam., lie also foiiyht with Mcmr.on and 

Troihis. ((^. Sinyni. ii. 4 550. \c.; Ilyyin. 112; 
Viry. i. 47 1, \c.) 'i’he accounts of Ids death 
dilft'C v(‘rv much, thoiiudi all apree in stating that 
lie did not fall hy human liands, or at hast not 
witliout th(? iiiterfereiice of the pod Apollo. Ac- 
cordiiur to some traditions, lie was killed hy Apollo 
himself (Sopli, I'liiUn't. o.'14 ; Q. Smyrn. iii. t»2 ; 
Ilor. ('(irm, iv. (i. Ac.), Jis lie had been fore¬ 

told. (Horn. //. x\'i. 27'k) According to llyeinus 
107), Aiiollo assumed tin? ajipearan-c of 
Ihiris in killini: 1dm, wliile others say tliat Apollo 
merely directed th(' wea]>!)n of I’aris against Achil¬ 
les, and thus caused his di’ath, as liad hcen sug- 
gest(‘d !»y till* dying Hector. (\’irg- At-u. vi. ,'>7; 
Ov. .1/(7. xii. (iOl, Ac.; Horn. II. xxii. Ac.) 
Diclys th-eieiisis (id. 2f)) relates his death tlius ; 
Aeliiiles loved Pidyxena, a. daughter of Priam, and 
tempted hy the jiroiiiise tliat he should receive her 
as his wife, if he would join tlie 'J'rojans, he went 
without arms into tin* temple of Ap.dlo at Thym- 
hra, and was assassinated there hy Paris. (Comp. 
IMdIostr. IL r. xix. 11 ; llygiii. Fah. Id7 ami 1 lO ; 
Dares Plirvg. .’54; Sni vrii. iii. .^lO ; Tzetz. ad 
L)H‘o}>hr. 5507.) His hody was reseued hy Odys¬ 
seus and Ajax the 'I’elamotiian ; his armour wats 
]trondsed by 'I'lietis to the liravest among the 
ilreeks, which gave rise to a contest liotweeu tiie 
two heroes n lio liad I'eseic'd his body. [Ajax.) 

After his death, Achilles became one of tlic 
judges in the lower world, and dwelled in the is- 
iaints of the lilessed, when* he wais united with 
Aledeia nr I pliigeneia. '^I’lie fuhiilous island of Leuee 
ill the Kiixine was especially sacred to him, and 
was called Achillea, because, according to some re- 
]>orts, it contained his body. (.Mela, ii. 7; Sehol. 
<o/ Find. Ncni. iv. 4.0; I’aiis. iii. 1.0. 11.) Achilles 

was worshipped as one of the national heroes of 
(ireeee. The 'riiessalians, at the eomniand of the 
oracle of Dodoiia, oifeivd annual sacrifices to him 
ill Troas. (Philostr. /A c. xix. 14.) In the ancient 
gynniasium at Olympia there wais a ceiiotajih, at 
which certain solemnities w'ere ])erfonned before 
the Olyiiijiic games commenced. (Pans. vi. 25J. 
§ 2.) Sanctuaries of Achilles existed on tlie 
road from Arcadia to Sparta (IMus. iii. 20.on 
cape Sigeum in Troas (Strah. xi. p. 4.04), and other 
places. The events of his life were freiiiiently re¬ 
presented in ancient W'orks of art. (Ibittigcr, Va- 
’Si'ntnmi(ild<\ iii. p. 14 f, /i:c.; Museum (’iemeiit. i. ;>2, 
V. 17; Villa ISorg. i. i ); Mus. Nap. ii. .Mb) [D. S.J 


ACI1ILT.es TATIUS. H 

ACIIII.LES a son of Lysoii of 

Athens, %vho was believed to liave first introduced 
ill his native city the mode of sending persons 
into exile hy ostracism. (Ptolein. Ileph. vi. p. 551355.) 
Sevcnil other and more credible accounts, how¬ 
ever, ascribe this institution, with more prollability 
to other persons. [ L. S.J 

ACHILLES TATIUS (’A^iAAeOs Tarms), or 
as Siiidas ami Eudocia call him Achilles Statins, 
an Alexandrine rhetorician, who was formerly be¬ 
lieved to have lived in the second or third century 
of our iiera. 13ut as it is a well-known liict, 
which is also acknowhulged hy Photius, that he 
imitated lleliodorus of Emesa, In* must have lived 
after this writer, and therefore belongs either to 
the latter half of the fiftli or the heginning of tlie 
sixth century of our aeni. Saidas states that he 
wais originally a Pagan, and that suhscijiiently he 
was converted to (.’hristianity. The trutli of this 
assertion, as far as Achilles Tatius, the author of 
the romance, is coiieerned, is not siijipnrted hy the 
work of Achilles, wliicli hears no marks of Chris¬ 
tian thoufrhts, while it would not he ditHcult to 
prove from it that lie was a lii.'atlien. This 
romance is a liislorv' of the adventures of 
two loviTS, (’leitoplion and Leucip|u‘. It hears the 
title Td Hard Afufdinnjy koI KAeirrxpcwt'Ta, ami 
consists of cieht hooks. Notwithstanding all its 
defects, it is one of the best love-stories of the 
Creeks. Cleitophon is rojiresented in it relating to 
a friend the whole course of the evi'iits from be¬ 
ginning to end, a jilan which renders the story 
rather teilioiis, and snakes tin* narrator ajipear 
alfeeted and iiisifiid. Achilles, like his predecessor 
lleliodorus, disdained liaving recourse to what is 
marvellous and improlialile in itself, hut tlie accu¬ 
mulation of adventures and of physical as well as 
moral dilUculties, which the lovers have to over¬ 
come, before they are hnj)pily united, is too great 
and renders the story improbahlc, thongh their ar- 
rangi'inent ami sueeession are skilfully managed hy 
the autlior. Numerous parts of tin* work liowever 
are written without taste and judgment, and do 
not ap]H'ar connected with the story by an}" inter¬ 
nal necessity. Besides tliese, the work has a 
irivat many digressions, which, although interest¬ 
ing in themselves and containing curious iufor- 
malloii, iiiternipt and impede the progress of the 
narrative. The work is full of imitations of other 
writers from the time of 1‘lato to that of Achilles 
himself, and wliile. he thus trusts to his hooks and 
his learning, he a]ipears ignorant of liumaii nature 
and the affairs of real life. Tlie laws of decency 
and iiionility are not always paid due rt'gard to, a 
defect which is even noticed hy Photius. The 
style of tlio work, on which the author seems to 
have bestowed his ])rineij)al care, is thoroughly 
rhetorical: then; is a ])erpetual striving after eh*- 
gance and beauty, after images, puns, and anti¬ 
theses. These things, liowever, were just wdiat 
the age of Achilles required, and tliat his novel 
Avas much road, is attested hy the number of 
A16S. still extant. 

A part of it xvas first printed in a T.atin trans¬ 
lation by Annibal della Croce (Cmcejus), Ley¬ 
den, 1.744 ; a cornjiloto translation ap])<*ared at 
Basel in 1.7.74. I’lie first edition of the (Jreek 
original appeared ai Heidelberg, lO’Ol, h’vo., print¬ 
ed together with similar Avorks of Longus and 
Parthenius. An edition, Avith a volimiimnis though 
rather careless commentary, aaxis publislied by 5fal- 
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innsius, 1 ()40, Hvo. ']'|ic best and most ro- 

c»*nt edition is by Fr. Jaeol^s, Leipzig, 1J121, in 
2 vols. {{vo. I’lie first voluino contains tlic prole¬ 
gomena, th(^ text and the Tjatin translation by 
Crucejns, and the second the connnontary. There 
is an I'iiiglish translation of the work, by A. 11. 
(Anthony Hodges), Oxford, KnJ}), Hvo. 

Suidas ascrii)es to tliis same Achilles I'atiiis, a 
work on the sphere (-n-fpl o-</jaipay), a fragment of 
which professing to be an introduction to the 
Pliaenonn'iia of Aralns (^iaa-ytayri fts rd ^Apdrov 
Kpaivd/xeva) is still extant. Hut as this Avork is 
referred to by Firmicus (Mathrs. iv. 10), xvho 
lived earlicT than the time we have assigned tet 
Achill(‘s, the author of the work on the Sjdiere 
must have lived before the time, of the writer of 
tJie romance. Tlu' Avork itself is of no particular 
Aaluo. It is printed in Petaviiis, LVnW«f/nr, 
Paris, 1().‘10, and Amsterdam, ITO.'i, fob Snidas 
also mentions a A\'ork of Achilles 'J'atius on Ety¬ 
mology, and another ejititled AHscellaneous His¬ 
tories ; as both are lost, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine which Achilles was their autlior. [ L. 8.] 

ACHILLEUS assumed the title of emperor 
nmb’r Diocletian and ndgned over Jlgvpt for some 
time'. He A\as at length taken by Diocletian after 
a sii'ge of eight mouths in Alexandria, and pjit 
to death, A. D. (Eutrop. ix. 14, l.>; Aurel. 

\ ict. (/c (\tvs. ,'bd.) 

ACH I'LL IDES, a patronymic, formed from 
Achilles, and given to lii.s son Pyrrhus, (Ov. 
Jh nt'nL viii. Jk) { L. S.] 

APHl'UOE (’Axt/w"*?), or according to Apollo- 
(lorns (ii. 1. 4) Anchinot-, which is perhajts a mis¬ 

take for Anchiroe, Avas a daughter of Nibis, and 
the Avife of Heins, by whom she became the motlu'r 
of Aegyptus and Danans. A<-e()rding to tin* scln)- 
liast on Lycophron (.511,‘J and 11(>1), Ares begot 
by her a son, 8ithon, and according' to Hegesij)j>us 
(o/», IStcph. Jiiiz. r. riaXA^i^Tj), also tAvo daugh¬ 
ters, Pallonaea and Hhoctea, from whom two 
towns derived tlicir names. f L. S.) 

ACHLYS (’AxAus), according to some ancient 
cosmogoni('S, the ebirnal night, and the first 
created being Avliieh existed even before Chaos. 
According to Hesiod, slie aavis the iMTsonification 
of misery and .sadness, and as sneli she av;is re{)re- | 
sented on the shield of Heracles {Srul. Jfvrc. 2h’4, 
Ac.): pale, emaciated, and AAmeping, Avitli chatter¬ 
ing teeth, BAVolleti knees, long nails on her lingers, 
bloody cbeeks, and her shoulders thickly coA'ered 
Avith dust. ( L. S. I 

ACHMET, son of Seirirn (’AxM^"^ 
the author of a work on the Interpretation of 
Dreams, 'OveipoKpiriKa^ is ])n)bably the same per¬ 
son as Ahii Hekr Mohaimncd Hen Sirin, Avhose 
work on the same subject is still extant in Aralnc 
in the Hoyal Library at I’aris, {Cutal. Cotf. JMa- 
tiusct\ li'ihiinih. Paris, vol. i. p. 2.'50, cod. 

M(x;x.,) and Avho was born a . n. 3.‘I, (a, d. f)a.‘b4,) 
and died a. ii. 11 0. (a. d. 72fl-ib) (Sec Nicoll and 
I^usey, Cilia}. (\ul. Mannscr. Aral). liUJinLh. liixU. 
p, .Mb.) This conjectun; Avill seem the more pro- 
l)able when it is recollected that the two names 
Ahnu’d or Aclmmt and A/oZ/a/a/ac//, howeA’^er unlike 
each other they may appear in Engli.sh, consist in 
Arabic of four letters «*a<’h, and dilftjr only in the 
first. Then* must, hoAvever, be some diffe-cnce 
betAA'een Achmet’.s Avork, in the form in which we I 
Iiave it, and that of Jhn Sirin, as the AA-riter of the 
l<)nner(or the translator) appears from internal e\i- j 
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dence to haA’^e l)eeii certainly a Chrlslian. (c. 2. 
IZiO, Ac.) It exists only in Grex'k, or rcather (if 
tlic above conjecture as to its author be correct) 
it has only been published in that language. It 
consists of three himdri'd and four chapters, and 
professes to be derived from Avliat has been Avritten 
on the same Kul)ject l)y the Indians, Persians, and 
Egyptians. It aa'us translated out of Creek into 
Latin alnuit the year IKib, by Leo Tuscus, of 
Avhich Avork tAAm specimens are to be found in 
Casp. Hnrthii Adrersana, (xxxi. 14, ed. Erancof. 
1()24, foil.) It Avas first published at Frankfort, 
L‘)77, bvo., in a Latin translation, made by Tjeun- 
claA’ins, from a A'ory imjic'rfect Creek manuscript, 
Avith the title Apomasaris Apot<'lesmata, sive 
de Siguificatis et Eventis Insoiuniorum, ex Indo- 
nmi, Persarum, Aegyptionmuimi Discipliiia.” 'I’lie 
AA’ord Aiminttsarrs is a C()rnij)tiou of the name of 
the famous Al})umasar, or Abu Ma'shar, and l.ieun- 
chiA'ius afterAA'anls acknoAvledged liis mistake in 
attributing the work to him. It was published in 
Creek and Latin hy Uio'altius, and ajipi'uded to 
his edition of the Oncinn'rifica of Artemldorus, 
Liitot. Paris. KJO.'i, 4to., and some Cn‘ek various 
readings arc inserted by .bic. De Hhoer in his 
(t/iiau /)iir(‘fiirit>isr^ ]>. 3‘b‘l, Ac. DavcTitr. J7b2, 
}{a’o. It lias also lieen translated into Italian, 
Froncli, and Cminan. • A, C.J 

ACllC'LI US lield the nflice of Afaaistir Ad- 
mtssiaiiuin in the reign of Valerian, (li. e. 2a.‘i— 
2(>0.) One of his works Avas eiititleil Acta, ami 
contained an account of the liistory of Aurelian. 
It AA'as in nine hooks at least. (Vopisc. Ann/. 1“J.) 
He also wrote the life of Alexander 8uvcrus. 
(Lamprid. Aliw. Scr. 14. II). bll) 

ACHOLt )E. I IlAitfviAK.'l 
ACICllO'HlUS (’Aicixtiipioy) Avas one of the 
leaders of the Cauls, avIio invaih'd 'I’iirace and 
Macedonia in n. c. 2l!b. He and Hrennus com¬ 
manded the division that marched into Paeonia. 
In tlie following vixir, ii.2711, he accompiiiiii'd 
Hn^nnus in his invasion of Cri'i'ce. (Pans. x. H», 
4, .a, 22. ^ a, 23. tij 1, Ac.) Some Avritc-rs suppose 
that Hrennus and Acicliorins are tin* sann* jiorsons, 
tlie former being only a title and tin* latter the 
real name. (Schmidt, “ D(‘ fontihus vcicrnm anc- 
tornm in cnarrandis ex])edltionibns a Callis in 
Macedoniain snscejitis,” Herol. HUM.) 

ACIHA'LIA, a surname of Venus (Virg. Acu. 
i. 720), Avhich according to Servins was deriA’ed 
from the Avell Acidrdins near • Irchonnmos, in Avhich 
Venus used to batlu^ Avith tin; (irai't's; otlu'rs con¬ 
nect the name with tlie Creek di/ctSe?, i. e. c.m'es or 
troubles, fL, S.J 

ACIDT'NITS, a family-name of the Manila 
gmiN. t'icero Speaks of tin* Acidini as among the 
lirst men of a former age. (/> Av/. aifr- ii- 2b) 

1. L. MANi-iifs Acidints, praetor nrhann.s in 
B. c. 210, Avas sent hy the senate into Sicily to 
bring back the consul Valerius to Rome to hold 
the elections. (Ijiv. xxvi. 23, xxAui. 4.) Inn.c, 
207 Im Avas AV'ith the troops stationisl at Narnia to 
oppose Hasdrnbal, and Avas the lirst to send to 
Rome intelligi'iicc of the defeat of the latter. (Liv. 
xxvii. .50.) In it. e. 20(» hi* and L. Conii*]ius 
Lentulus had the province of Sjiain entrusted to 
them Avith ])rocon.snlar poAver. In tlie following 
year he con(]uf*n*d the Ausetani and Ilerg(*t(?s, 
who had reheJIed again.st the Romans in conse- 
qaeme of the absence of Sci{)io. He did not re¬ 
turn to Rome till b. c. Hi.O, but was prevented by 
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the tribune P. Porcius Jjjiccji from entering the 
city ill an ovation, whicli the senate had granttMl 
him. (Ijiv. xxviii. iJh, xxix. 1—li, 13, xxxii. 7.) 

‘2. L. Manlius Acidinus Fulvianus, origin¬ 
ally hiilonged to the Fulvia gens, but was adopted 
into the Maiilia gens, probably by the abovc'-iiien- 
tioned Acidinus. (Veil. Fat. ii. lb) lie was 
praetor B. c. 188, and had the province of J1 ispania 
Citcrior allotted to him, where he remained till 
B. c. 180. In the latt<'r y<“ar he di'fc^ated the 
('eltiberi, and had it not been for the arrival of his 
successor would hav<‘ reduced the whole jieople to 
subj<H:tion. He applied for a triumph in conse¬ 
quence, but obtaiiK'd only an ovation. ( hiv.xxxviii. 

xxxix. 21, *28.) In n. r. 183 he was one of 
the amhassadors sent into fiallia Transaljtina, and 
was also appointeil one of tlie triumvirs for foiind- 
ij!g the Latin colony of Aqiiileia, which was how¬ 
ever not founded till B. c. 181. (Liv. xxxix. b4, 
.'io, xl. .'ll.) lie was consul n. c. 17.8, (liiv. xl. 
4.'!,) witli his own ])roth(U’, Fulviiis Flaccus, 
which is the only instane«‘ of two hrotiu'rs hold¬ 
ing the consulship .'it the same time. (I-'tisL 
C(t})iUd.; Veil. Pat. ii. 8.) At the election of 
Acidinus, AI. Sci]>io declared him to 1m riruw 
bimutn^ ctircrji/ntn/Kr ccrc///,. (I'ic. </c Or. ii. (14.) 

3. L. Manlh .s (Acidim's), wlio was quaestor 
ill B. c. 1(18 (Liv. xlv. 13), is jirohahly one of the 
two Alanlii Acidini, who tin* mentioned two years 
before as illustrious youths, and of whom om* was 
the son of Al. Alanlius, the other of Ii. Manlius. 
(Liv*. xlii. 48.) 'J’lie latt(‘r is ]ir<thahh' the same 
as the (juaestor, and tlu* s(»n of No. *2. 

4. AriniNi’s, a yomiy man who was going to 
pursin' Ills studies at Atlmiis at the same time as 
young Cieero, ii. 4b, (Cic. <(tl .ill. xii. 3*2.) He 
i.s ))erh;ips the same Acidinus who sent inUdligeniT 
to taeero respeeliiig the death of AIarceI!u.s. ((.'ic. 
ad lutm, iv. 1*2.) 

AC I'Ll A (.iLX.S. The family-n.ames of this 
gens are A viola, Halbi’s, .'ind (Ji.abrio, of which 
the last two wer<! undoubtedly }>lelteian. as mem¬ 
bers of thesis families wen; frequently tribunes of 
the jdehs, 

ACILIA'NUS, AIINU'CTT"S,afriend of Pliny 
llu; younger, was horn at Hrixia (llrcscia), ami 
was tl’.e son of Alimudns Alaerinus, who was en¬ 
rolled by \'esp:isian among those of ])raetorian 
rank. Acilianus was sueeessively quaestor, tri¬ 
bune, and praetor, and at bis di'atb loft Pliny part 
of liis proporlv. (Pliji. I'.jk i. 14, ii. 18.) 

ACINDY'MJS, (illLdO'KIUS 
’AjfiVSui/oy), a (Jieek Alonk, a. d. 1.341, distin¬ 
guished in the controversy with the Ilesycbast or 
t^uietist Alonks of Alount Athos. He supported 
and succeeded llarlaam in his ojiposition to their 
notion that the light wliich a}>peared on the Alount 
of tin; 'J’rans/iguratioM was uncreufed. 'J'ho em¬ 
peror, John Cantacuzenus, took part (a. i>. 1347) 
with Palunias, the K'ader of the C^u{(‘tints, and ob- 
taimul the condemnation of Atindynus by sevend 
eoniicils at Constantinople, at one especially in 
A. 1 ). Kl.bl. Hi'mnins of Acindynus are. Dr 
Dsamiiu et Operationa Dici adir.rsus impcritutui 
Urvporii Palamuc^ ^r. in “ Variorum Pontiticum 
ad Petruin (.Inapheuni Eutychianiim Epistol.” p. 77, 
(ji’ctser. 4to. Ingolst. IGK), and Carmen Janibi- 
eum de J/aercsihus Palamae^ “ Graeciae Grtho- j 
doxae Scriptores,’’ by Leo. Allatius, p. 75a, vol. i. 
4to. Rom. 1G52. [A. J. C.J ) 

AC IS {'Akis), accoiding to Ovid {Met. xiii. | 
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750, &c.) a son of Faunas and Symaethis. Ho 
was lieloved by tin; nymph Galatea, and Polyplie- 
inus tlu; Cyclop, jeabius of him, crushed him under 
a huge rock. His blood gushing forth from under 
the rock was changed by tlie nymph into tlu; 
river Aci.s or Acini us at the foot of mount Aetna. 
This story does not occur any where else, and is 
jierh.'ips no more than a ha})j)y hetion suggested by 
the niaini(;r in which the little river springs forth 
from under a rock. [L 8,] 

ACME'NKS (’Aw/i^t/ey), a surname of certain 
nyiiiplih worshi})])(*d at Elis, where a sacri'd enclo- 
siin; contained tli(;ir altar, tog(;t]ier with those of 
other gods. (Ibius. V. l.b. 4.) [L. S.] 

ACAKJ'XIDES, one of the three Cyclopes (()v. 
Fast. iv. *288), is tlu; same as Fyraemon in Virgil 
(Ac/i. viii, 4*2.*»), and as Arges in most other ac- 
coujits of the C'yclopes, [ Ij. .S.) 

At’OETES (’A/cruTTjy), according to Ovid {Mri. 
iii. 58*2, Ac.) the son of a poor fisherman in 
Al.aeonia, who served as pilot in a ship. After 
landing at the island of Naxos, Rome of the sailors 
brought witli them on board a bi*autiful sleeping 
boy, whom they had found in the island .and whom 
they wished to take with them ; but Acoetes, who 
ivctignised in the boy the god Ibacchus, dissuaded 
tlu'iu from it, but in vain. When tlu; shij) hud 
rt;ache(l the ()]«*n s(;.a, the boy awoke, and desired 
to be carried back to Naxos. The sailors promised 
j to do so, but did not keep their word. Hereupon 
j tin; god showed himself to them in hi.sown majesty: 
j vines begun to twine round the vessel, tigers aj»- 
1 ]M'ared, and th(‘ sailors, seized with madness, jiini]*- 
' ('d into the sea and jierisiied. Acoetes alone was 
j saved and conveyed buck to Naxos, where be wtus 
I initiated in the Hacebie mysteries .and became a 
1 })ri(‘.st of tin* god. Hygimis {Fab. ]‘M), whose 
j story on the whole agrees with that of Uvid, and 
j all the other writers wlio mention this adventure 
I of Raeeiius, call the crew of the sltiji Tyrrhenian 
' pirati's, and ilerivi* the naim* of the Tyrrlu'iiian se:i 
I from them. (C'onq). Horn. Ilt/m/t. in liurch .* Apol- 
' lod. iii. 5. 3; Smiecn, Oni, 448.) 

A('()M I N AT I '.s. [ N n vT vs.] 

AC(JNTES or ACUNTIUS {'Akovttj^ or 

’A/f(ieru>y), a son of Lyeaon, from whom tlu; tow'n 
of Acoiitium in Areadia derived its name, (.\jiol- 
lod. iii. 8. S 1; Steph. IKz. .s-. v.’AkSvtiov.) [H. S. | 
A(.’G'NTir!S (’AKomos), a beautiful youth of 
the island of Ceos. Gn one oce.asion he came to 
Delos to oi'lelu-ate tin; annual festival of Diana, 
and fell in love with Cydijipe,' the daughter of a 
noble Athenian. ^Vhell he suw her sitting in the 
temple atti'iuling to the sacritice she was oll'ering, 
he threw before her an apple upon wbieb he had 
written the w'ords *‘’1 swear by the sanctuary of 
Diana to marry Acontius.” The nurse took U}» 
tlu* apple and handed it to (.’ydijipe, wlio r<‘U(l 
aloud what was written upon it, and then threw 
tlu* ajtple away. Rut tlu* goddess Iiad heard her 
VOW’, as Acontius had wisliod. After the festiv.al 
was over, he went honu*, distracted by his lovt*, 
but he waited for the result of what had happened 
and took no further steps. After some tinu*, wlnm 
Cydippe’s father was .'ilunit to give her in marriage 
to another man, she wa.s taken ill just before the 
nuptial solemnities were to begin, and this aceidi'iit 
was repeated three times. Acontius, informed of 
the occuiTcnco, hastened to Athens, and the Del¬ 
phic oracle, w’hich was consulted by the maiden's 
father, decUircd that Diana by the repeated illness 
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meant to punish Cydippe for her perjury. The 
maiden tlien explained the whole afl'air to Iicr mo¬ 
ther, and tlic father was at last induced to ^ivc his 
•laughter to Acontius. This story is related hy 
Ovid {JJeroid, ‘JO, Jl ; comp. Trht. iii. 10. 7.‘1) 
ami Aristaenetus {^Kyist. x. J 0), and is also alluded 
to in several fiagineiits of ancient poets, especially 
of Callimachus, Avho wrote a poem with the title 
Cydippe. 'I’lie same story with some modilicatioiis 
is lelated hy Antoninus Liheralis (yl/cA////. 1) of an 
Athenian l]erinocrat(*s and Ctesylla. (Comp. Ctk- 
svi,LA and l>uttmaiin, J\/ytlioh>(f. ii. p. 115.) (L.S.J 
A'CORJS ("A/fopn), king of I’^gypt, entered in¬ 
to alliance, with Kvagoras, king of Cyprus, against 
their common enemy Artax(;rxes, king of ]\;rsia, 
about n. c. 3155, a3Ml assisted Kvagoras with ships 
ami mom^j'. On the conclusion of the war with 
Kvaginas, n. r. 370, the Persians directed their 
forces against Kgyjit. Acoris collt‘cte(l a large 
army to oppose; tlu'iu, and engaged many Creek 
iiiereeiiaries, of whom l)e a])})ointed Chahrias gene¬ 
ral. Cl'.abrias, lioweve'r, Avas recalh;d by tlie Athe¬ 
nians on the complaint of Pliarnabazus, Avho was 
ajipoliited by Artax(;rx<‘H to conduct the war. 
W'iu'ii the Ih'i'sian army entc'red Kg’vpt, wliich 
Avas not till n. c. 373, Acoiis avus already deail. 
(Diud. XV. "2 —4, 15, 0, ‘JD, 41, 42; ’J'iieopoin. 
yVm/, cod. 17d.) tSyncellus (p. 7b, a. p. 21>7, a.) 
assigns thirtemi years to his reign. 

ACRAKA (’A/cpai'o). 1. A daughter of the 
river-god Asterion near IVlycenae, Avho togi'ther 
with her sisters J-luboea and Prosynina acted as 
nurses to llera. A lull Aciuoa oppositi; the temple 
of IJera near JMyceuae derived its name from her. 
(Pans. ii. 17. 2.) 

2. Acuiea. and Aemeiis are also attributes giA'en 
to various goddesses and gods whose lem))Ies were 
tiitnated upon hills, such as Zeus, IJera, Aphrodite, 
Jhillas, Artemis, and others. (Pans, i, 1. § 3, ii. 24. 

1; Apollod. i. iL §2b; V’ltruv. i, 7 ; tSpanheiin, 
(/d (\tHiui. lljiiiin in Jov. 32.) IL. S. j 

ACRAKPjiKUS (*A/cpai0€i/y), a son of Apollo, 
to Avhom the foiiiuiation of the IJoeotian town of 
Acraej)liia Avas aseribed. Aj)olJo, aa'Lo avus wor- 
shij)p(;d in that ])laee, derived I'nnn it the surname 
of Aeraejiliins or Acivu'phiaeus. (Steph. i>yz. a'. r. 
’A;cpai(/ntt; J‘;uis. ix, 23. § 3, 40. § 2.) [L. 8.J 

ACdlACAS {'Aicpdyas)^ a son of Zeus and tin; 
Oceanid Asterope, to Avhom the fmmdatiim of 
the toAvn of Aeragas (Agrigeiituin) in Sicily was 
ascribed. (Steph. Jlyz. s. v. ’AKf/dyarres.) ( L. S.J 
ACRACAS, an engraAer, or cJiaser in silver, 
sj)oken of l)y Pliny, (xxxiii. 12. § 5.5.) Jt is not 
known either Avheji or where he was born. l*liny 
sa 3’8 tliat Aeragas, JlootliAis and Mys were con¬ 
sidered hut little inferior to Aleiitor, an artist of 
great note in tJie same ]ii-()fe.ssi()n ; and tliat Avorks 
of all three were in existence in his day, jweserved 
in dili'erent temples in the island of Rliodes. 
'J'hose of Aeragas, who avus espeeiall\ famed for 
his r<;])resentati(ms of hunting scenes tm cups, 
were in the temple of Raechns at Rhodes, and con¬ 
sisted of cups with figures of Bacchac and Centaurs 
graved on them. If the language of l’lu.\' justilies 
us in inferring that tlie threi; artists whom he 
class(;s togetiu'r lived at the same time, that would 
hx the age of Aeragas in the latter part of the hfth 
century n. c., as Mys was a cojj temporary of 
Pliidias. [C. P. M.] 

ACRATO'PJlORUy {'AKparo^opos)^ a sur¬ 
name of Dionysus, by Avhich he was dcsiguuted as | 
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the giver of uumixed Avine, and worshijipcd at 
PhigJileia in Arcadia. (Pans. viii. 3.‘). § 4.) [L. S.] 
ACRATO'PO'l'KS (’A/fpaToTriirrjs), the drinker 
of unmixed wine, was a hero Avorsllipped in Mu- 
nyehia in Attica. (l\)lcmo, ap. Ailmi. ii. p. 3.9.) 
According to Paiisanias (i. 2. g 4), avIjo calls him 
simply Acratus, he was one of the, divine compa¬ 
nions of Dionysus, who wiis Avorshifiped in Attica. 
Pausaiiias saw his imago at Athens in the house 
of PoJytion, when* it was fixed in the wall. fL. S.J 
A'CRATUS, a fri'odman of Nero, avIjo avus sent 
by Nero A. i». (>4, into Asia and Aeliaia to plunder 
the templo.s and take away the statues of the god.s. 
(Tac. A/m. xv'. 45, xvi. 23; comp. Dion CJirys. 
JihtuL p. (»44, (;d. Jleiske.) 

ACRlDN, a Locrian, aa'us a Pythagorean philo¬ 
sopher. (Cic. dc Jun. v. 29.) lie is mentioned by 
V'ali'rius Maximus (viii, 7, ext. 3, from this pas- 
siigc of Cicero) iindi^r the name of Ariow, which is 
a liilse reading, instead of Acrion. 

ACRJSION K18, a jxitronymic of Danae, daugh¬ 
ter of Acrisiiis, (Virg. Am. vii. 410.) Homer 
(7/. xiv- 319) uses the form 'AKpicriuvri. [L, ,S,1 

ACRISIDN lADKS, a patronymic of Perseus, 
grandson of Acrisins. (Ov. Met. v. 70.) [1^. IS.J 

ACllPblUS (’A/cpiVioj), a son of Alias, king of 
Argos and of Ocaleia, He was grandson ol’ Jjyn- 
ceus and great-grandson of Danaus. 11 is twin- 
brother was I'roetus, Avilh Avhoni he is said to liave 
quarrelled even in the womb of his mother. ^^'Jlen 
Alias died and Acrisins had groAvn up, he exjuRed 
ib'oetus from liis inheritance; Init, supi'orK'd by 
his father-in-law lobut(;s, the LAcian, JVoetus re¬ 
turned, and Acrisins was compeiled to share his 
kingdom with his brother bv giving u]) to him 
'J’iryns, Avliile lie retained Argos for iiiniself. An 
oracle Jiad declared that Danae’, tin* daughter of 
Acri.sius, AA'ould give birth to a son, A\ho would 
kill liis grandfather, h'oi' tiiis reason he kept 
Danae shut iij) in a subterraiu'ous ajiartinent, nr in 
a. brazen toAAer. JJul here she becuine mother of 
I’erseiis, nolAvitiistanding tlu' jireeautions of her 
father, acct.rding to some accounts by her uncle 
Prootus, and according lo others by Zeus, who 
visited her in tin; I’onii of a slioAver of gold. Acri- 
sius orderi-d mother and child lo lie exposed 
on the Avide .sea in a chest; but tin; elntst lloateJ. 
toAvarils the island of Seriphiis, Avliere both wei'e 
r<;scued by Dictys, the brotlier of king Polydectes. 
(Apollod. ii. 2. g 1, 4. g 1 ; ihuis. ii. l(i. 4; 2, 25. § (i, 
iii. l.’k § ()’; Hygin. Fuh. 0’3.) As to the manner in 
Avliicli tlic oracle aa’US subsequently fulfilled iu the 
case of Aerisius, see PKUSKias. According to the 
Scholiast on Euripides {Uresf. 1037), Aerisius 
Avas the founder of the Deljihic anijiliictyony. 
ytnibo (ix. j». 420) believi's that this fimphictyony 
existed lieforo tin; time of Acrisins, and that he 
Ava.s only the first who regulated the aifairs of the 
umphictyons, fixed the towns which Avere to take 
part in the council, gave to each its vote, and .set¬ 
tled tlic jurisdiction of the amphictyons. (Comp. 
Libaiiius, Oral. vol. iii. 472, ed. Jtcjske.) [Ji. IS.] 
ACRON, a king of the Caeninense.s, Avhoin 
Romulus himself slew in battle. He dedicated 
the anus of Acron to Jupiter Feretrius as 
Opima. (See/AV.-fi ty’A//^. )>. {593.) Jnvy men¬ 
tions the circumsfiuice without giving the name of 
the king. (IMut. Horn. 10; Serv. ad. Viry. Acn. vi. 
tiUU; Liv. i. 10.) 

ACRON C'A/cpftir), an eminent physician of 
Agrigen turn, the son of Xenon. JJis exact date 
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is not known; liut, hh Ik; is nK*iitI<in<*<l as }K‘iiifl[ 
conttmponiry with J'hnpotlock'S, who diod a}>oiit 
the he^jinniii£j of tlio Peloponnesian war, he must 
hav(i lived in the fifth century' hidore Christ. From 
Sicily he went to Athens, and there ()j)encd a 
]»ljilosophical school {eaoi^nffTfViv). It is said 
that Jje was in that city durinc: the great jdague 
(ii. e. 430), and that large fires for the j)ur]iose of 
jatrifying the air were kindled in the streets hy 
ins direction, wliicli prov<>d of great service to I 
several of tlio sick. (J*Jiit- IhtJs.vt (hir. 00; 
Orihas. Sjp/njis. vi. 21, p. 07; Aetiiis, tetrah. 
ii. serm. i. .04, p. 22.‘J; Paul Aegin. ii. 
p. 4nf».) It should howev(T he home in mind 
that there is no na'iition of this in Thiicy- 
did(*s (ii. 40, tVr.), and, if it is true that Fin- 
])e(i()eles or Simonides (who died U. C. 4()‘7) wrote 
the epitapli on Aeron, it may }‘(i donhted 
wlietlier lie was in Athens at the time of tla; 
pla^iue. Upon his return to Agrigentiim he wiis 
anxious to cn'ct a family tonili, and a[»plied t.o 
the senate for a s])ot of ground for that purj)ose on 
accnuiit of Ills I'minenee as a jihysieian. JOmpe- 
docles however resisted this a])})lication as being 
e<aitrary to tlie jirinciple of equality, and proposed 
t<» inseiihe on liis tonih tin; folk*wing t>arc;i.stic 
<'pila])h (Tti>0afrTiK(m), which it is quite im})os>*ihle 
to translate so as to probcrve the paronomasia of 
the oriniiial: 

'"AKpov IrjTpdv ''Aicpwp' 'AKpayai'r7uov varpos dKpov 

Kpu7rT€(. Kprjixvo'i aKpos Trarplbas aKpurdrijs. 

Tile second line was sometimes read thus: 

'AKpordrrts KOfwcprjv rvfiSos CKpos /carex^. 

Some persons attributed tlie wlioh? e])igram to 
Simonides. (Suid. ,v. r. ‘'Anpup ; ICudoc. Fm/ur., 
ap. Villoison, Attn-d. (•'r, i. 40; Diog. Laert. 
viii. ().■).) 'idle sect of the Km})irici, in order to 
boast of a greater anti<inity tlain the Dogmatici 
(I'onnded by Thessalus, the son, and Polybus, tlie 
Koii-in-Iaw of Hippoerab's, aliout B. c. 400), claimed 
Aeron as their Ibmuler (l*setulo-(ial. Inirod. 4. 
vol. .viv. ]>. Otl.'i), thon^li tliey did not really exi.st 
before the tliird century n. c. (Pnii.iNrs; Skha- 
I’Uiv. J Pliny falls into this anachronism. (//. N'. 
xxix. 4.) Kone of AeroiTs works are now extant, 
tlioiii^h lie wrote several in the Doric dialect on 
Aledieal and Physical subjects, of wiiich tluj titles 
are jireserved by Suidas and Fudoeia. [W'.A.Cj.J 
At/JiUN, Ui'lLK'NIUS, alionian grannnarian, 
})robably of the fifth century A. n., but wlio.se pre¬ 
cise date is not known, lie wrote nob's on Jlo- 
raee, and also, according to some critics, the scliolia 
which we liave on Persins. Tlie fragments vvhich 
remain of tlie work on IJoraee, though imicli uiiiti- 
l.'iti'd, are valuable, as containing the remarks of 
llu; oldiT commentators, (). Tereiitius Scaurus and 
others. They were juiblislu'd first by A. Zarotti, 
IMilan, 1474, and again in I4h(), and have often 
been published since in ditl’erent editions; perha])s 
the best is that by Geo. Fabricius, in his ed. of 
Horace, Basel, 1 .').'j 5, Leipzig, 1571. A writer of 
the same name, probably the same man, wrote a 
commentary on 'rerence, which is lost, but tirhich 
is referred to by the grammarian (Uiarisius. [A.A.J 
ACROPOLl'TA, GF( JUG Ills (Feccpyios 

‘A/fgjroAlTTjr), the son of the great logotheta Con- 
Btaiitiniis Aeropolita the elder, belonged to a noble 
Byzantine family wliieh stood in relationship to 
the imperial family of the Ducas. (Acropulibi, 07.) 

He was born at Con.stnntinople in 1220 (/6. 30), 
but accompanied his father in his sixteenth year to 
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NIcaea, the residence of the. Greek emperor John 
Vatatzes Ducas. 'J’liere he continued and finished 
hi.s studies under Theodorns J'ixaptorigns and Ni- 
cephonis Blemmida. (75. 32.) The emperor ora- 
jilnyed him afterwanls in diplomatic affairs, and 
Aeropolita shewed )iims<‘lf a very discreet and 
skilful negociutor. In 12.5.5 ho commanded the 
Nicaoan army in the war between Michael, de.s- 
pot of K]>irus, and the emperor Theodore II. the 
son and successor of John. Rut he was made jiri- 
soiier, ujifl was only delivered in 12f)0 by the me¬ 
diation of Michael Palaeologiis, Jkevionsly to 
this lie had been apjiointed great logotheta, cither 
hy .Jolin or liy I’lieodore, wliom he had instructed 
in logic. Alcanwhile, Alicliael Ikalaeologus wa.s 
proclaimed emperor of Nicaeain 12(50, and in 12(51 
he expulst'd the Latins from (huistantiiiojih', and 
hecanie emperor of the wliole Fast; and hom this 
moment Georgiu,s Aeropolita becomes known in 
the history of the c.'isteni empire as one of the 
greatest diplomatists. After having dischargi*d the 
fnnetion of amlxi.ssador at the court of Con.'^bintine, 
king of the Bnlgariams, In* retired for some yt'ars 
from public affairs, and made the instruction of 
youth his sole occupation. But he was soon em¬ 
ployed in a very important lu'gociation. Alichael, 
afr;iid of a new Latin invasion, projxiscd to iwjx* 
(’lemons IVk to reunite the Greek and the Latin 
Churches ; and in'guciations ensued which were car¬ 
ried on during the reign of five po]«‘s, Cleinens IV. 
Gregory X. John XXL Nicolaus Ill. ami Alarlin 
IV. and the hajipy result of which was almost en¬ 
tirely owing to the skill of Aeropolita. As early as 
1273 Aeropolita was sent to pope (iregory X. and 
in 1274, at the Council of Lyons, he confirmed by 
an oatli in the enqieror's name that that cunViission 
of faith whicli liail been jirevlously sent to Con- 
suintinoph* by the pope had been adopti'd hy the 
(iri'cks. The reunion of the two ehiirches wa^ 
afterwards broken off, but not tliroiigli the fault of 
Aeropolita, In 1282 Acroiiolitii was once mon^ 
.sent to Bulgarki, and .shortly after liis retv.ni lie 
died, in the month of December of the sjunc yeiu-, 
in his ()2nd year. 

Aeropolita is the author of sevend work,s ; tJie 
most inijiortant of whicli is a history of the Byzan¬ 
tine eni])ire, under the title XpoPiKOP cos 4p (rup6\f/ei 
TUP 4 p ucrrepois, that is, from the taking of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Latins in 1201, down to the 
year 12(51, when Alichael Palaeologiis delivered the 
city from the foreign yoke. The AIS. of this work 
was found in the library of Georgius Cantaouzenus 
at Constantinojile, and iifterwards brought to Fu- 
ropc. (Fabriciu.s, 7b7»/. Gravf. vol. vii. p. 7(*8.) I'lie 
first edition of this work, with a Latin tran.slation 
and notes, was published hy Theodorns Douza, 
Lugd. Batav. 1(514,8vo.; but a more critical one liy 
Leo Allatius, who used a Vatican AIS. and divided 
the text into chapters. It has tlie title Tecepytov 
Tov ’AxpoTToAtTOu TOO puyaKov \oyo0eTov xpovncT) 
crvyypd^prt^ Crcoiyli Acropulitae^ nnujni L(>(jothcku\ 
///.vtoWcz, Ac. Paris, 1(551. fol. Tliis edition is re¬ 
printed in the “ C^irpus Byzantinomm Scriptornm,” 
Venice, 1720, vol. xii. This chronicle contains 
one of the most remarkable periods of Byzantine 
liistory, but it is so short that it seems to be cniy 
an abridgment of another work of the same autlior, 
which is lost. Aeropolita perhaps composed it with 
the view of giving it iis a coinpoiidiura to those 3 ''oiing 
men whose scientific education he superintended, 
after liis return from his first embassy to Bulgaria, 
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'J'l-c history of Michael Palaeolopns l)y Pachymeres 
may b(‘ cousitlenul as a conthniatiou of the work of 
Acmpolita. liesides this work, Aornpolita wrote 
orations, which ho di:livered in his capiuity 
as proat logotheta, and as director of tlie iiegociations 
with the pope ; but tliese orations have not been 
jMiblished. Fabriciiis (vol. vii. p. 47 J) speaks of a 
MS. which has the title Uepl ruv dvd Kriattas 
Kocrixov iroop’ Ka\ nepA toop ^aaiXfvrrdvTuiv 
oA&Wfws KwefTTaeTieooTrJAfws. (Jeorgiiis, or (Jn*- 
poriusCyprius, who has written a short encomium of 
Acropolita, calls him th(‘ Plato and the Aristotle of 
his time. This “'encomium'’ is printed with a La¬ 
tin translation at the head of the edition of Acro- 
])<'lita by'J'h. Donza: it eontains useful iufonualion 
coiicerninp Acropolita, althonph it is full of adula¬ 
tion. Kurtlier iuronnatiou is contained in Aeropo- 
lita’s history, especially in tin? latter part of it, and 
in I’achyiuores, iv. ‘Jh, vi. ‘JG, ;14, s(‘q. [W. P.] 

At^ltbUPrrES (’A/fpwpeiTT?^), a surname of 
Dionysus, under wliicli he was worshipped at 
Sieyon, and which is synoiiyiiious with Lriphius, 
nndei which name he was worshi|>ped at JVleta- 
]inntum in southern Italy. (Steph. Byz. s. r. 
'Ajfpcijpffa.) ( L. S. 1 

.A(’B()"J’ATUS {'AKporaros). 1. Tlie son of 

Cleomenes 11. kinp of S])arta, incurred the disjdea- 
Hure of a large Jiarty at Sparta by opposing the dc- 
»-roe, which was to reU'ase from infamy' all who had 
tied from the battle, in whicli Antipater did’oated 
Apis, H. c. .‘131. He was thus glad to accept the 
oiler of the Agrigmitines, when they sent to Sparta 
for assistance in B. ('. 314 against Agtithoclea of 
Syracuse, 1I(‘ first sailed to Italy, and olitained 
assistance from Tarmitum ; hut on Ids arrival at 
Agrigentnin In* acted with sucli cruelty and tyranny 
that the inhahiUnits rose against him, and com¬ 
pelled him to leave tiie city. lie returned to 
Sparta, and died liefon; tlie death of his father, 
which was in n. e. 30.0. He loft a son, Arens, who 
succeeded (’leouienes. (Diod. xv. 70, 71 ; J*aus. i. 
i.'h § .‘1, iii. G. ], *2; Pint. li.) 

2 . 'rhe gjandson of the preceding, and the son 
of Arr*us 1. king of Sparta. He had uji lawful in¬ 
tercourse w'ith Clielidoiiis, the y'oung wife of Oleo- 
iiynius, who was the uncle of his father Areus; 
and it was this, together with the disappointment 
of not obtaiidng the throne, which led Hleonyiuus 
to irivib* I’yrrlius to Sjiaita, B. c, 272. Areus was 
tlien absent in Crete, and the safety of Sparta was 
mainly owing to the valour of Acrotatus. He buc- 
c<'(‘ded his father in b. c. 2G5, but was killed in 
the same year in battle against Aristodemus, the 
tyrant of Megalopolis. Pausunias, in speaking of 
his death, calls him the son of Cleonymius. but he 
has mistaken him for his grandtather, BjM)ken of 
aliove, (Pint. J’lp rh. 2C-2b; 3; I *aus.iij. G.§ 3, 

yiii. 27. § 3, 30. tj 3.) Areus and Acrotatus are ac- 
t;u.s(‘d by Phylarchus {a}>. Alhen. iv, p. 142,1).) of 
having corrupted the simplicity of Spartan man¬ 
ners, 

ACTAEA (’AffTom), a daughter of Kerens and 
Doris. (Horn. JL xviii. 41 ; Apollod. i. 2. § 7; 
JJygin. FaJi. p. 7, ed. Slaveren.) fL. S.] 

ACTA EON (*AKTaiuv). 1. Son of Ari.sbiens 
and Aiitonof", a daughbir of Cadmus. IJ<; was 
trained in tin* art of hunting by the cenhuir Chei- 
ron, and was afterwards torn to pieces by Ids own 
.50 hounds on mount Cithaeron. The names of 
these hounds are given by Ovid (Met lii. 20G, &c.) 
and Hy'ginus. (Fad. liil; comp. Stat, yVicL ii. 203.) 
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The cause of this inisfortuiie is difTerently’ stated : 
according to some accounts it was because he had 
seen Artemis wdiile she was bathing ii: the vale of 
(largaphia, on the discovery of which the god¬ 
dess changed him into a stag, in which form he 
was t»)m to pieces by liis own (logs, (Ov. A/rt. 
iii- l.'iS, &c.; H.vgin. Fad. 131; Callim. /i. in 
Fallad. no.) Others relate that he provoked the 
anger of the goddess by his boasting that ho ex¬ 
celled her in hunting, or by his using for a feast 
tlie game which Avas destined as a sfurince to her. 
(Eurip. 7i«ccL 320; Diod. iv, 81.) A third ac¬ 
count stated that he was killed by his dogs at the 
command of Zeus, because he sued for the hand of 
Semelc. (Acusilaus, «/>. Apo//od. iii. 4. ^ 4.) Pau- 
sanias (ix. 2. 3) saw near Orch omen os the roik on 

which ActaeoJi used to rest Avlien ho was fatigued 
by' luintiiig, and from which be bad seen Artenii.s 
in the hiith ; but he is of opinion that the whole 
story' arose from the circumst.-mci* tliat Acbuioii 
was destroyed by bis dogs in a natural fit of mad¬ 
ness. l’alae]tliatus (.v. v. Arfaran) gives an alisurd 
.and trivial <*xplanation ot it. According to tin* 
Drehomenian tradition the rock of Actaeon was 
haunted by' his spectre, and the oracle of Delphi 
commanded the Orchoinenians to liury tlie n'lnains 
of the hero, which they might happen to find, and 
fix an iron image of him upon the rock. 'J'his 
image still existed in the time of Ihuisanias (ix. 
33. 4), and the Orcliomc'nians ollered amiual sa- 

erific(*s to Actaeon in that ])lace. The iu:imu*r in 
which Actaeon and his mother wi-re painti'd h\' 
I'olygnotus in the Lesclu* of Deljilii, is described 
by Pau.saiiias. (x. 30. § 2 ; comj). Miiiler, Oirliom. 
]K 343, kc.) 

2. A son of IVIrlihsns, and grandson of Ahron, 
who had lied from Argos to ('nrinth for fear of the 
tyrant Piieidon. Archias, a l.'oiinlliian, enamour¬ 
ed with the he.'Uity ol Actaeon, eiidea\oured to 
carry him off; hut in the struggle Avliieh ensued 
between Meli.s.siisand ArehiuN Actaeon was killed. 
]Melis.su.s brought his eomplaiiita forward at the 
Jstlimian g.imes. and praying to tlie go<ls for re¬ 
venge, ho threw himself from a rock. Hereupon 
C'orinth Avas A'isited by a plague and dioiiglit, 
and the ciraele <udered the 1'orintliians to projii- 
tiate J*oseklon, and aAengr? the death of Actaeon. 
npoti this hint Arcliias emigrated to .Sicily, wlu're 
he founded the town of Syracuse. (I’lut. A/imf. 
AV/rr. p. 772 ; comp. Pans. v. 7. § 2 ; Thucyd. vi. 

3 ; Strab. viii. p. 330.) | L. S.] 

ACTA ECS (’A/craTos). A son of Eriskhtlion, 
and according to Pausaums (i. 2. S .5), the 
earliest king of Attica. He had three daughters, 
Agraulos, llerse, and Pandrnsus,and Avas succeed¬ 
ed l»y Cecrop.s, avIio marrii-d Agraulos. Accord¬ 
ing to A})olhuloriis (iii. 14. 1.) on the otln'r haiid, 
C'ecrops was the first king of Attica. [L. S.] 
AtJ'l’E, the concuhiiio of Nero, was a freed- 
wom.'in, and originally a slave jmrehased from 
A.sia Minor. Nero loved her far more than his 
wife Octovia, and at one time thoiiglit of marrying 
her; whence he pretended that .she Avas dc.sc<‘ride(l 
from king AtuJus. She surviAed Nero. (Tac. 
A/m. xiii. 12, 4G, xiv. 2 ; Suet. Arr. 23, 50 ; Dion 
Cus.s. Ixi. 7.) 

ACTJACiTJS, a surname of Apollo, derived 
from Actium, one of the jiriiicijial plrwcs of his 
Avorsliip. (Uv. Met. xiii. 715; Strah. x. p. 451; 
compare. Biinnanu, ad Fropert. p. 434.) [L. S.) 

ACTPSANES (’A/cTto-c{i/7]s), a king of Ethiopia, 
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who conquered l'’gyi)t and governed it with justice. 
He founded the city of Rlurjocoliini on the con¬ 
fines of Egypt and Syria, and was succeeded by 
Mende-i, an l^gyptian. Dindonis says that Acti- 
sanes conquered I'lgypt in tlu^ reign of Ainasis, for 
whicli we ouglit perhaps to ri'ud Arninosis. At all 
events, Ainasis, the conteiniiorary of (’yrus, cannot 
be meant. (J>iod. i.bO ; Strab. xvi. p./.'fiJ.) 
A(’THJS. [Attiijs.! 

AC'J’Oll ^fiiKrcop). ]. A son of Deion and 
Diomede, tht* daughter of Xuthiis. He was thus 
a brotlier of Asteropeia, Aenetus, Pliylacus, and 
(!ephaUis, and husband of Aegina, father of Me- 
noelius, and grandfather of Patroclus. (A])ollod. 
i. I). 4, 1(), iii. 10. § b ; Pind. OL ix. 7o; Horn. 

//. xi. TO,"), xvi. 14.) 

'1. A son of Pliorbas and Hyrmine, and husband 
of Mollone. H(^ was thus a brother of Auueus, 
and fatiier of Eurytiis and Cteatus. (Apollod. ii. 
7. >5 - ; Pans. v. 1. § 0, viii. 14. § (!.) 

;». A eoinj>anion of Aimeas (\'irg. Aen. ix. .">00), 
wlio is ]trobably the same who in another passage 
(xii. .04) is called an Anruncan, and of whf>se con- 
(piered lance Turnns made a boast, 'J’his story 
si’enis to have given rise to the proverbial .saying 
“ Aetoris spolium” (.luv, ii. 100), for any poor 
spoil in gi'iK'ral. [L. S,] 

ACTO'llIDES or ACTO'RTON (’Aktop(5tjs or 
’A/cTopiojv), are patronymic forms of Actor, and are 
eonseiiiiently given to des«;endants of an Actor, 
such as Patroeliis (()v. d/e/, xiii b7.'i; Trist. i. .0. 
*J0), J'lritlius (Ov. /!/<'/. V. 70; compare viii. .*100, 
.‘>71), Enrytus, and Cteatus. (Hoiii.//. ii. G‘21, 
xiii. 1?).), xi. 7.)0, xxiii. (>3d.) [L. S.J 

At. A CTO'111 ns NASO, seems to have writ- 
t(Mi a life of .1 alius (’aesar, or a history of his 
times, which is (|uoted by Suetonius. (./«/. 0, ,“>*J.) 
Tln^ time at wliieli he liwd is iinec*rtain, but from 
the way in which lie is referred to by Suetonius, 
h{‘ would almost seem to have been a contemporary 
of Cai'sar. 

ACVPUA'KIUS (’A/CToudpmr), the surname by 
which an ancient (ireck jihysieian, whose real 
name >vus Joannes, is commonly known. His 
father's name was Zacharias; he himself practised 
at Coiistantinoph', and, as it appivirs, with some 
degree of credit, as he was honoured with the title 
of A(■/w(/r5^V^^•, a dignity frequently confen-ed at that 
court upon nhyskians. (DiV /.q/Vlrt/.p. (>1 l,b.) Very 
little is known of tlie invents of his life, and 
his date is rather uncertain, as some persons reckon 
him to have lived in the eh'vonth century, ;iml 
otluTs bring him dowm as low as the beginning of 
the fourteenth. He probably lived towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, as one of his works 
is dedicated to his tutor, Joseph Racendytes, who 
lived in the reign of Andronicus II. Ikilaeologiis, 
A. D. 1‘Jgl—l.TJb. One of his scliool-felloAvs is 
supposed to have been Apocauclius, whom he de¬ 
scribes (though without naming him) as going 
upon an embassy to the north. (De Ah'ih. A Jed. 
Piaef. in i. ii. pp. 13.0, ICO.) 

(Jne of bis works is entitled, Tltpl ^Kvepyciuv Koi 
Tladuv Tov VuxtKoO nv€vju,aTos., Kal tt/v Kar* aArd 
Aialrrjs —“ Do Actionibus et Atfectibus Spiritus 
Animalis, ojusque Niitritione.” Tliis is a psycho¬ 
logical and phy^siological work in two books, in 
which all his reasoning, says Ercind, seems to be 
founded upon the principles laid down by Aristo¬ 
tle, Galen, and others, with relation to the same 
subject. The style of this tract is 1)}’ no means 
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impure, and has a great mixture of the old Attic 
in it, which is very rare!}' to be met with in the 
later (jr<*ck writers, A tolerably full abstract of 
it is given by Carchusen, //isi. Afedic. Dial. 14. p. 
338, Acc. It was first publislicd, Veiiet. 1547, 8vo. 
ill a Latin translation by Jui. Alexandriinis de 
Neu.staiii, The first edition of the original was 
published. Par. 1557, 8vo. edited, without notes 
or jireface, by .lac. (loujiyl. A second Greek edi¬ 
tion appeared in 1774, 8vo. Lij>s., under the care 
of .1, E. Fischer. Ideler has also inserted it in the 
lirst volume of his Physici ct Aledn'i (Jrucei Mi- 
uorea^ lltTol. 8vo. 1841 ; and the. first part of J. S. 
Reriiardi Jirlujuiae Aledie()~Cniic(u‘^ ed. (Iruner, 
Jeiuu;, 1795, 8vo. contains some Greek bcliolia 
on the work. 

Another of his extant works is entith'd, 0epa- 
TTfuTiKT} MedoSos, “ De Alethodo ATcdendi,” in six 
books, which have hitherto appeared complete only 
ill a Latin translation, though Dietz liad, before his 
death, collected inateriahs for a Cireek edition of 
this and his other works. (See liis preface to Galen 
JJe l^issrcf. Mitsc.) In these books, says Freiiid, 
though In* chiefly follows Galen, and very often 
Aetius and Panins Aegineta without iianiing him, 
yet he iiiJikes use of wliati'ver he finds to his jnir- 
pos(* both in the old ami modern writers, as well 
barbarians as Greeks; and indeed we find in him 
several tilings that are not to be met with olse- 
wluTe. The work was written extempore, and 
designed for the use of Apocauclius during his 
eml»ass\ to the north. (l*raef. i. p, 139.) A Jaitiii 
translation of this work by Corn. 11, Alathisiiis, 
was first published Ymiet. 1554, 4to. The first 
four books appear soiiietiines to have been con¬ 
sidered to form a complete work, of wliieh the 
tirst and second have been inserted ])y Ideler in 
the seeond volume of his J*/iys. ct Med. (Jr. Alin. 
Iterol. 1842, under the title IIspl Aiayv(6af<t>s 
no0u>i>,**De Alorboruml)igm)ti()ne,"and from which 
the (Jreek extraets in H. Sti'phens’s IMumarium 
Medieum^ I’ar. 15(M, 8vo. are ])robably taken. 
'J’he iifth and sixtli Imoks have also been taken lor 
a sefiaraie work, and were published by lliem- 
.selvi's. Par. 1539, 8vo. and IJasil. 1540, 8vo. in 
a Latin translation by J- Riadliiis, with the title 
De AledieanHmtoruir) Compositione.” An extract 
from this work is inserted in FerneTs collection of 
writers J)e Fchrdms^ Venet. 1578, fol. 

His other extant work is Ilepi Oupe?*', “ De 
TTriiiis,‘”iii seven books. He has treated (»f this sub¬ 
ject very fully and distinctly, and, though lie got's 
upon the plan whicli'riieophilusProtospatharhis laid 
marked out, yet he lias added a grt'at deal of oi igi- 
nal matter. It is the most complete and syst(>matic 
work on the subject tliat remains from antiquity, 
so much KO that, till the chemical improvements of 
th(! last hundred yeiirs, ho laid left hardly anytliing 
now to ho sjiid by tlio moderns, many of w hom, 
says Freiiul, transcribed it almost word for wmrd. 
3’liis work was lirst published in a Latin transla¬ 
tion by Ambrose Leo, which appeared in 1519, 
Venet. 4to.,and lias bevii several times reprinted; 
the Greek original has been published for the first 
time in the second volume of Ideier’s work quoted 
above. Tw'O Latin editions of his collected 
works are said by Choulant (//<mdljuc/i der Bu- 
cJmrJcunde. fur die. AelU-re Alediein., Leipzig, 1841), 
to have been published in the Kimc year, 155(), 
one at Paris, and the other at Lyons, both in 8vo. 
His three works are also inserted in the Aledwie 
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Arth Priucipcs of H. Stephens, Par. 1567, fol. him and bogged leave to adopt him as her son. 
(hreind’s Jliat. of Physic; Sjjrengel, Hist, de la After taking Jlalicanuissus, Ale.xaiuler committed 
Med.; ]l’d\\cr, PiLliot/i. Medic. J*ra(i.; Darchusen, the government of Curia to her. (Arrian, Anah. 
Hist. Mcdtc.) [W. A. 0.] i. 23; Diod. xvi. 42, 74 ; Strab. xiv. pp. 656, 65i ; 

ACU'LEO occurs as a surname of C. Furius Pint. A/c.r. 10.) 

who was quaestor of L. Scipio, and was con- Af)AEUS^orADDAEUS('ASawsor*ASSaioi)^ 
dcwiicd of peculatus. (Liv. xxxviJi. hli.) Acii- a (heck cpigmnmiatic poet, a native most pro- 
leo, however, serons not to Jiuv<; ])eeii a regular fa- / hahly of Macedonia. The epithet Ma/ceSduoi' is 
nii]\"-nanie of tiie Fnria. gens, htit only a .surname 1 nppeiidcd to his name before the third epigram 
given to this ]u'rs.ni, of which u .similar examnle in tlie V^ut. MS. {Anth. (Ir. vi. 226); and the 
u{Tur.s in the following article. .snl)jects ot the .second, eiglitl), ninth, and t('iitlj 

C. ACUkEO, a Koman kniglit, tvho married epigrams agree with this account of liis origin, 
tlie sister of Ilclvia, the motluT of Cicero, lie lie lived iji the time of Alexander the Clreat, to 
was surpassed ])y no one in his day in his know- whose death he alludes, {Anth. dr. vii, 240.) 
ledge of tin; Ibmian law, and j)o.s.se.sse(i great The fifth epigram (.Iw///.. f/r. vii. 305) is inscribed 
aculeiu'Ss of mind, Imt was not distinguished for 'ASSotou MiToATjralov, and there was a Mitvleuac'au 
otlier attainnunits. lie was a Iriend ol D. Ijicinius ot this name, avIk) wrote two ju’o.so wrok.s Tlepl 
Crassus, and was didended hv him upon one oc- AyaAfjLaroiroiwv and riepl AiaOioeus. (Atheii- 
casion. The son of Aciileo wii.s C. Visellius Varro; xiii. p. 606. a, xi. p. 471, f.) "J'he timi! when he 
wlienee it would app(;ar that Aculeo was only a lived cannot Ito fixed with certainty. Reiske, 
surnanir-given to the lath(T from his acutenc,ss, and tljongh on insullieiej)t grounds, belie'ves the.sc'two 
that his full name was C. Visellius Varro Aculeo. t«» be the same person. (Ant/i. (.'race. vi. 22H, 
(Cie. r/c Or. i. 43, ii. 1, 65 ; Jirnt. 76.) 256, \ii. 51, 236, 240, 30.5, x. 20 ; Brunck, Anal. 

AfdJ'MENCS (’A/fougei/Js), a physician of ii. p. 224 ; Jacobs, xiii. p. 63J.) [C. P. M.J 

Athens, who lived in the fifth eentury before Christ, ADAMAN'J'J'll A. j Amaltjikia.J 

and is mentioned as the Iriend and companion ADAMA^NTJliS (’ASagdvTtos), an ancient 

oi .Socrates. (Plat. Phaedr. init.; Xen. A/»owor. physician,bi'aring the,* title of/a/ro.sfjyy///*7a (iarpt/ewr 
iii. 13. 2.) lie was tin; father of Eryximaehns, Koycov (to'/ho-ttJ.v, Socrates, Hist, JCccles. vii. 13), 

who was ahso a physician, and who is introduced for the meaning of wliicli see J)ict. of Ant. 
as one ol the speakers in PlatoVSymjiosimn. (Plat. }». 507. Little is known of his personal bistort, 
yVo/o</. p. 31.5, c. ; iS>/a/;j. ji. 17(j, c.) lie is ahso excejit tluit lie was by birth a Jew, and that 
nu'iitioned in the collection of h'tti'i’s first ])ubli.shed he was one of thost'*wlH) Hetl from Alexandria, 
by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1637, 4to. with the title at the time of the exjmision of the Jcivvs from that 
Kpist. Socrafis rt Socraiit'onnii, and again by Orel- eity by the Patriarcli St. ('yril, a. i). 415. He went 
lius. Lips. lol5. 6vo. ej). 14. p. 3], j \V. A. (l.j te Constantinople, was persuaded to embrace Chris- 
A(’USIIiA'l;S (’Axrou/rtAaosj, of Argos, one of fiauity, apjiareiitly by Atticus tlie Patriarch of that 
the earlier Greek logogra})h('r.s(y}«7, Ant. p..575, city, and then returned to Aie.\'an(]rja. (.Socrates, 
a.), who probably lived in the latter liall (*f the /. c.) lie is the author of a Greek treatise on 
sixth century n. i'. He is called the son of Cahras physiognomy, 4>ufT(o'yra»g(»i/iK'd, in two books, which 
or Scabras. and is reckoned by some among the is still extant, and which is borrowed in a groat 
Seven W ise Men. Suidas (.v. v.) says, that he ineasuri! (as lie liimself confesses, i. Pmoeni, j). 
wrote Genealogies from hroiize (ablets, wliicii Iiis 314, ed. Franz.) Irtmi Poleino’s u'ork on the same 
father was said to have dug iij) in liis own Jiouse. subject. It Is dedicatc'd to Constautius, who is 
Ihree books of his Gi'iK‘alogie.s are quoted, which siqiposed by Fuliricius {Jiihlioth. Graccu., vol. ii. p. 
were for the most part only a tran.siatioii of He.siod 171, -viii. 34, ed. vet.) to be the ]ier.«ion who mar- 
into prose. (Clem. .Vcoj//. vi. p. 62.0, a.) Like most ried J'lacidia, the daughter of 'J'lieodosius tlie 
of the other logograpliers, ho Avrote in the Ionic Great, and who reigned for seven months in con- 
dialect. Plato is the earliest Avriter by wiioin he junction with the Enqieror Honorius. It Avas first 
is mentioned. (.S//////^ p. 176,1).) The works Avhich published in Greek at Paris, 1.540, 6vo., then in 
b(.re the name of AcusHaiis in a later age, AA-ere (ueekand Latin at Basle, 1544, 6vo., and after- 
spurious. (.s. r. LnaTaios MiAjimos, larop^aai, Avards in Greek, together Avith Aelian, Polemo and 
^tryypa^a:.) 'Ihe fragments of Acusilaiis have soiru; other writers, at Rome, 1.545, 4to.; tlie last 
bei'ii published by fSturtz, (icrae, 1767 ; 2nd ed. and best edition is that by J.G. Fran/ius. who has 
Lips. 1624 ; and in the “ Museum Critieum,” i. inserted it in his colleetiou of the S-nptorcs J\i/si- 
j). 216, Ac. Cauib. 1626. oyuomiuc Vr.irrcs, Gr. et Lat., Altenh. 1760, tivo. 

M. ACU'TI G.S, tribune of tlie jilehs it. r. 401, Another of his Avorks, Uepl *Avlp<uv, Ue rentis, is 
was elected by the other trihunes (l)y eo-optation) tjuoted by the ISehoiiast to IL'siod, and an extract 
in violation of the 'J’rcboiiia le.v. (Liw v. 10; from it is giAcn by Aetius (tetiiih. i. seziii. 3, c. 
Diet, o/ Ant. p. 566, a.) 163) ; it is said to be still in existence in mauu- 

ADA (*'A5a), the daughter of Hecatoniims, king scrijit in the Royal Library at Pziris. Seveiiil of 
of Caria, and sister of Mausolus, Artemisia, his medical prescriptions are preserA’cd by ( friba- 
Idrieiis, and Pixodarus. She Avas married to her sius and Aetius. [W. A. G.J 

brother Idricus, Avho succeeded Artemisia in u. u. ADEIMANTUS (’Adeipavrot). 1. The son of 
351 and died it. c, 344. On the death of iior Ocytus, the Corinthian commander in the invasion 
hus])and she suee.(‘(ided to the throne of Carla, but of Greece by Xerxes. Before tlie battle of Arte- 
Avas expelled by her brother Pixodarus in n.c, .340; misiuin lie threatened to sail away, but was bribed 
and on the death of the latter in n. c. 335 his son- by Themistocles to remain. He opjuised 'riiemis- 
iu-Iaw GroiitobaO's received the satmpy of (’aria tocles with great insolence in the council which 
from the Porsiau king. When Alexander entered the commanders held before the battle of Salaniis. 
Curia in n.c. .334, Adi^ Avho avus in possession of Accoixling to the Athenians lie took to flight at 
the fortress ot Alinda, surrendered this place to the very commencement of the battle, but thi 
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was denied ny the CorinthianB and the other 
(ji’oekH. (Herod, viii. 5, 5(1, (il, 94 ; Plut. Them. 

‘2. The son of Lcucolojdiides, an Athenian, was 
one of the conimandf^rs with Alcihiadcrs in the ex- 
])edition against Andros, «. c. 407. (Xeii. /A7/. i. 
4, J; ‘JI.) He was again apjminted one of the Athe¬ 
nian genenils after the })attle of Arginnsae, li. c. 
400, and continued in office till the battle of Aegos- 
jiotanii, «. c. 40.5, where he was one of the com¬ 
manders, aiul was taken })risoner. He was the 
only one of the Athenian prisoners who was not 
put to death., becaustj he had opposed the decree 
for cutting oil' the right hands of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians who might be taken in tlie batth*. He was 
accused by many of treachery in this battle, and 
Avas afterwards imjieached by (hmon. {Xen. JIcU. i. 
7. § 1, ii. 1. § 30-.‘VJ; Pans. iv. 17. x. .9. { 5 .5; I)em. 
lie /((Is. leg. p. 401.; Lys. e. Ale. pp. 14:», 21.) 
AriRtoplianes speaks of Adeimantus in the “Frogs” 
(1.51.'}), wliieh was acted in the year of the battle, 
as one whose death was wished for; and he also 
calls him, appanuitly out of jest, the son of Leuco- 
lophus, that is, “ \\’'hite Crest.” In the “l*rota- 
goras” of Phito, Adeimantus is also spoken «d‘ as 
present on that occasion (p. 111.5, e.). 

IL 'I'he brother of I*latu, who is frequently men¬ 
tioned by the latter. {Ajtul. Socr, p. 114, a., de 
/icjK ii. p. 1107 , e. p. ,5415, d. e.) 1 

AlX iANDE'.S'J’111 US, a cliief of the Catti, 
nil'ered to kill Arminius if the Homans would send 
liim jxiison for the purpose ; but Tiberius declined 
the otfer. (Tac. Ami. ii. Hd.) 

ADHERllAL {'ArdpSas). 1. A Carthaginian 
commander in the first Punic war, who was placed 
over Drepana, and completely defeated the Koman 
«-onsul H. Claudius in a sea figlit (dT Drepana, b. c. 
24.9. (Ib)lvb. i. 4.9—,52; Dical AW. xxiv.) 

2. A Cartbaginian commander under Alago in 
the second Punic war, who was defeated in a soa- 
iight olV Carteia, in Spain, by C. Laelius in b.c. 
20(). (Liv. xxviii. 30.) 

3. 'J’he son of JMicips.a, and grandson of Masi- 
ni.ssa, bad the kingdom of Numidia left to him by 
his father in conjunetion with his hrotlier Ilienqisal 
und .lugurtha, n. c. 1 HI. After the murder of his 
brother by .lugurtha. Ad herbal fled to Koine and | 
wa.s restored to liis share of the kingdom by the 
Romans ill b.c, 117. Hut Adherhal was again 
stripped of his doniiiiions by .lugurtha and be¬ 
sieged in Cirta, where he was treacherously killed 
by .lugurtha in b. 0 . 112, altliougli he had placed 
himself under the protection of the Homans. 
(Sail. Jug. 5, 13, 14, 24, 2.5, 2(>; Liv. Ep. G3; 
l)iod. Abe. xxxiv. p. ()05. ed. VVe.ss.) 

ADIATOKIX {'ASiaropi^), son of a tetrarch 
in Galatia, belonged to Antony’s jiarty, and kilh*d 
all the Homans in Heracleia shortly before the 
battle of Actium. After this battle he was led as 
prisoner in the triumph of Augustus, and put to 
death with his yourig<?r son. His elder son, 
Dytoutus, was subsequently made priest of the 
celebrated goddess in Comana. (Strab. xii. pp. 543, 
553 , .559 ; Cie. (ul Earn. ii. 12.) 

ADME'TE (’Ad/urfrrf). 1. A daiigter of Occanus 
and Thetys (Hesiod. Theog. 349), whom Hygiims 
ill the preface to his fabiiis calls Adineto and a 
daughter of Pontus and Thalassa. 

2. A daughter of Eurysthous and Aiitimache or 
Admete. llenicles was obliged by lier father to 1 
fetch for her the girdle of Ares, which was worn | 


by II ippolyte, queen of the Amazons, (Apollod. ii. 
.5. § 9.) According to Tzetzes {ad Lycophr. 1327), 
she accompanied Heracles on this expedition. 
There was a tradition (A then. xv. p. 447), according 
to which Admete was originally a priestess of Hera 
at Argo.s, but fled with the image of the goddess 
to Samos. }*irates were engaged by the Argives 
to fetch the image back, but the enterprise did not 
succeed, for tlic ship when laden with the image 
could not be made to move. The men tlien took 
tlie image hack to the coast of Samos and .sailed 
aivay. VV''hen the Samians found it, the\' tiiid it 
to a tn!C, but Admete puritied it and restored it to 
the teinjde of Samos. In coniniemoration of this 
event the Samians celebrated an annual festival 
called Tonea. This story seems to b(‘ an inveiitiou 
of the Argives, by w'hich they iiitcijd<‘d to prove 
that the worship of Hera in their place was older 
than ill Samos. [L. S.J 

ADMi-yTUS (‘'ASjurjros), a son of Pheres, the 
founder .and king of Phm'ae in Thessaly, and of 
PericlynKMie or Clymene. ( Apollod. i. 3. § 2,9. i; 14.) 
He took part in the Calydoniaii chase and the ex¬ 
pedition of the Argonauts. (Apollod. i. 9.4; 1G; H}’’- 
gin. Eidj. 14. 173.) When he had succeeded his 
father as king of Pherae, lie sued for tlu; Jiand of 
Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias, wlio promised her 
to him on condition that he should come to lier in 
a cliariot drawn by lions and boars. This task 
Admetus performed by the assistfince of Apollo, 
who served him according to some accounts out of 
attuchnimit to him (Schol. ud Kurip. Alcest. 2; 
Callini. h. in Apoll. 4G, 6 lc.), or according to others 
hecause lie was obliged to serve a mortal for one 
year for having slain the Cyclops. (Apollod. iii. 10. 

§ 4.) On the day of liis marriage with Alcestis, 
Admetus neglected to ofiiT a sacrifice to Ai-temis, 
and when in tin* evening he entered tlie bridal 
chamber, he found th(.*re a number of snakes rolled 
up ill a lump. A])ollo, liowever, reconciled 
Artemis to iiim, and at the saim; time induced the 
Moirae to grant to Admetus deliverance from 
death, if at the hour of his death liis father, motlier, 
or wife w'ould die for him. Alcestis did so, but 
Kora, or according to others Heracles, brought lier 
back to tlu! upper world. (A})oIlod. i. 9. § 1.5 ; com¬ 
pare A lce.stis.) [L. S.J 

ADME'TUS {*'AdpT}Tos), king of the IVIolos- 
siaiis in the time of Themistocles, wlm, w^hen su¬ 
preme at Athens, had opposi'd him, perhaps not 
witliout insult, in some suit to the people. But when 
flying from the officers who ivere ordered to seize 
him as a party to the treason of Pausanias, and 
driven from Corcyra to hipirus, he found himself 
upon some (miergency, with no hope of nd’uge but 
the house of Admetus. Admetus was absent; but 
Phthia In’s queen welcomed the stranger, and bade 
him, as the most solemn form of supplication 
among the Molossians, take her son, the young 
prince, and sit with him in his hands upon tho 
f hearth. Admetus on his rctuni home assured him 
of protection; according to another account in 
Plutarch, he himself, and not Ptliia enjoined the 
form as ailbrding liim a pretext for refusal: he, at 
any Kite, shut his ears to all that the Athenian 
and Lacedaemonian commissioners, wlm soon after¬ 
wards arrived, could say ; and sent Themistocles 
safely to Pydiia on his wav to the Ihn-siaii court. 
(Thilcyd. i. I afi, 137; Pint.’ T/iem. 24.) 1 A. 11. C.J 
ADME'TUS (“'AS/utjtos), a Greek epigram¬ 
matist, who lived in the early part of the second 

c 2 
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ceiitiiry after Clirist. One line of his is proservcd 
by Lucian. {Demoaajr^ 44 ; Brunck, Jiwfd. iii. p. 
21.) rO. P.M.l 

ADO'NEUS (*ASwi/6i}s). 1 . A Mirnanio of 

Baccims, signifies the Ruler. (Ausoii. J‘Jjni;r. xxix. 

*2. Adnneus is somctiincB used by Latin poets 
for Adonis. (Plant. Mcnafcli. i. 2. 35 ; Catull. 
xxix. ,*).) [L. S.J 

ADO^NIS ("ASwriy), according to Apollodorua 
(iii. 14.3) a son of (.'inyras and Medaniie, accord¬ 
ing to llcsiod {up. ApoHoJ. iii. 14. § 4) a son of 
Plmenix and Alj)lK'siboea, and according to the 
cyclic po(^t Panj’asis («/>. Apollod. 1. c.) a son of 
'J'licias, king of Assyi’ia, who begot him ])y bis 
own daughter Smyrna. (Myn-ha.) The amdent 
story ran thus: Smyrna had neglected the wor¬ 
ship of Aphrodite, and was punished by the god¬ 
dess with an unnatural love lor her father. \Vith 
the assistance of her nurse she contrived to shart' 
h(T father’s bed without being known to him. 
When he discovered the crime In; wished to kill 
her; but she fled, and on being nearly overtaken, 
prayed tf) the gods to make her invisilde. 'i'hey 
were moved to ])ity and changed her into a tree 
called (Tfxvfjva. After the lapsi: of nine months 
the tree burst, and Adonis was born. Ajdiroditc 
was so much charmc'd with the beauty of tlie infant, 
that she conceah'd it in a chest which she entrust¬ 
ed to Persephone ; but wlnm th<^ latter discovered 
the treasure slie bad in her k(‘(‘jiing, slie rofuh<‘d to 
give it up. 7'he case "was brought before Zeus, 
who jlecicied the dispute by declaring that during 
four months of every yejir Adonis should lie loft to 
himself, during four months he should Ixdong to 
Persephone, and during the remaining four to 
Ajihrodite. Adonis however preferring to live 
with Aphrodite, also spent W’ith her the f<mr 
montlns ov(;r which he had controul. After¬ 
wards Adonis died of a wound wduch lie received 
from a boar during the chase. Thus far the story 
of Adonis was related by Punyasis. Tijiter writers 
furnish various alterations and additions to it. 
According to Ilygiiius (Fafj. 53, 1()4, 251, 271), 
Smyrna was punished Avith the love, for her father, 
because her mother (leiichreis liad provoke<l the 
anger of Aphrodite by extolling the beauty of Imu* 
daughter above that of the goddess. Smyrna after 
the discovery of her crime tied into a forest, where 
she Avas changed into a trc*e frouA Avliich Adonis 
came fortli, Avhen her fatluT s])lit it AA’ith liis 
sword. The dispute between A])hrodite and Per¬ 
sephone was acc(»rding to some accounts settled ])y 
Calliope, AA'liom Zeus appointed as mediator bc*- 
tween them, (llygin. J*ori. A.s/nw. li. 7.) Ovid 
(Afc’f X. 300, &c.) adds the foJJoAving features: I 
Afyrrha’s love of her father Avas excited by the 
furies; Lucina a.ssisted her when she g:ive birth to I 
Adonis, and the Naiads anointed him Avdth the 
tears of his niothcr, i. e. Airith the lluid which 
trickled from the tree. Adonis grew up a most 
beautiful youth, and Venus loved him and shared 
with him the pleasures of the chase, though she 
ahvays cautioned liim against the AA'ild beasts. 
At last he wounded a boar which killed him in 
its fury. According to some traditions Ares 
(Mars), or, according to others, Apollo assumed 
the form of a boar and thus killed Adonis. (Serv. 
ad Virg. Ed. x. 18; Ptolera. Hepha<'st. i. p. 306, 
ed; Gale.) A third story related that Dionysus 
carried oflF Adonis. (Phanocles ap. Plat. Syvipoa. 
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iv. 5.) When Aphrodite was informed of her 
beloA'ed being wounded, she hastened to the spot 
and sprinkled nectJir into his blood, from Avhicri 
immediately fiowers sprang uj). Various otle-r 
modifications of the story may lie read in Hjgiuus 
(/* 0 ( 7 . Asinm. ii. 7), 'J'lieocritJis {lJulL x\.), 
Bion {Jdiill. i.), and in the scholiast cii J.yco- 
phron. {33.0, Ac.) From the doubh^ marriage of 
Aphrodite with Ares and Adonis sprang Priajuis. 
(Schol. ad Apidliiii. Ji/j(id. i. 8, 32.) Pii;si(!i'S 
liim (lolgos and IhToe are lilci'Wise calli-d ciiildi(‘n 
of Adonis and A]>lirodite. (Schol. an? 'I'hcoctut. xv. 
1(10; Nonni Piouim. xli. 155.) On liis dti.ith 
Adonis Avas obliged to descend into the loAver 
Avorld, hut he Avas ulloAvcxl to sfiend six months 
out of ev(Tj’ year Avitli his belovi.ul Aphrodite in 
the upper world. {Orph. hfjnni. 55. JO.) 

'J’he Avorshij) of Adonis, which in later times 
was spread oamt nearly all the countiies round the 
Meditorranean, Avas, as the story itself siilliciently 
indicates, of A^iatic, or more esjiccially ot Phoi'ui- 
cian origin. (Lmian, dcdv<i Spr. c. (>.) 'J’liencc it 
Avas transferred to Assyria, KgA])t, Oret'ce, and 
eAam to Italy, though of course A\ith various nio- 
ditications. In the Homeric pomus no trace of it 
occurs, and the later (Ireek })oets changed the 
original symlxilic account of Adonis into a political 
story. In the Asiatic religions Aphrodite was the 
fructifying princijde of nature, uiid Adonis appears 
to ha AT reference to the death of nature in Avinter 
and its revival in spring—lumce he siiemls si.x 
months in the lower uud six in the ujiper world, 
lli.s death and his return to liti' were celebrated 
in annual fesiiA-ais (’ASaieia) at Bybios, Ali'xaiidria 
in Egypt, Athens, and other places. I L. S.] 

AlillANUS ( ASpai'oy), a Sicilian (li\ inity avIki 
A vas AA'orsliip]»e<l in all tlie island, but esjtecially at 
Adraims, a toAvn near Mount Aetna. (JMut. 'i'hnoL 
12; Diodor. xiv. 37.) ilesycliius (,v. r. IlaAnry,) 
represimts the god as the liithiu' of the Falici. 
According to Aelian (//is^ Amm. \i. 20about 
1000 sticred dogs were keja near his tcni])le. 
Some modern critics consider this di\'itiity to he of 
eastern origin, and connect the name Adranus 
with the Persian Adar (liie), and regard him as 
the same as tlie I’liocincian Adramelech, and as 
a personiiication of the sun or of lire in general. 
(Bochart, (ii^onipli. Sacra. ]». nIiO.) | L. S.] 

ADRANTLri, ARDKAN'TUS or ADRAtS- 
TUS, a contemjjorarv of Atlienacus, avIio Avrote a 
commentary in five hooks upon the work of 'i'heo- 
phrastus, entitled Trfpt ‘Ht'evr, to Avhicii lie added a 
sixth liook upon tlie Is ieomacbian l-ithics of Aris- 
totb.. (Atben. xv. p. 073, e. Avitb JSchweighau.ser’s 
note.) 

AJBtASTEIA ('ASpdcTTfia). J. A Cndan 
nymph, daiigiiler of JMelisseiis, to whom Riica 
entrusted the intiiiit Zeus to he reared in the lJic~ 
taean grotto. In tliis office Adrasteia Avas as.sisted 
by her sister Ida and the Curetes (Apollod. i. 1, 
5^6; Calliniach. hijnm. in J(a\ 47), Avliom the 
.scholiast on ('allimarhus culls her brothers. Apol¬ 
lonius Rliodius (iii, 132, &c.) relates that she gave 
to the infant Zeus a beautiful globe (ctpaipa) to 
])lay with, and on some Cretan coins Zeus is 
represented sitting upon a globe. (Spanh. ad 
Callhii. 1. c.) 

2. A surname of Nemesis, which is derived by 
some writers from Adrastus, wlio is said to have 
built the fi]*st sanctuary of Nemesis on the river 
Asopus (Strab. xiii. p, 588), and by others fri.m 
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tlie verb SiSpda-Keip, according to which it would 
signify the goddess whom none can escape. (Valc- 
kcn. atl Herod, iii. 40.) [L. S.] 

ADRASTI'NE. [Adrasttjs.] 

ADRASTUS hSpa(Tros\ a son of Tabus, 
king of Argos, and of Lysiniache. (Apollod. i. 0, 
§ 10.) Pausanias (ii. (J. § 0) calls his mother 
Jjysianassa, and Jlygimis {Fab. CiO) Eurviitmic. 
(Comp. Schol. ad Fur'tp. Pluam. 42.0.) During a 
feud between the most powerful liouses in Argos, 
Talaus was slain by Amjiliiaraus, and Adrastns 
being expelh'd from his dominions fl<*d to PoJybus, 
tlum king of Sieyon. Wlien Polybus died with¬ 
out luMi’s, Adrastns succeeded liim on the. tlirone 
of Sieyon, and during his reign lie is said to have 
instituteil the Nenieau games. (Iloin. 11. ii. .*>72; 
I’ind. Ni‘vk ix. ,'h), &c. ; IJ<frod. v. ('u ; Jbiis. ii, 
<). :i.) Afterwards, however, Adrastus became 

reconciled to Amphiaraus, gave him his sister Eri- 
jilivle in marriage, and returned to his kingdom of 
Argos. During the time he reigned there it ha|»- 
pmied that 'J'vdeus of C’alydon and Polynices of 
Thebes, both fugitives from their native countries, 
met at Argos near the palaei; of Adrastus, and 
came to words and from words to hlor.-s. On 
h(>aring tlu> noise, Adrastus hast<*n<*d to them and 
separated tlie combatants, in whom be immediately 
rccoMuised the two men tliat had been promised to 
liim by an oracle as the future husbands of two 
of his daughters ; for one bore on his shield 
tlie iigure of a lioar, and tlie otlier that of a 
I'on, ami tin* oracle was, tliat one of his daughtiTS 
w;i,s to maiTV a boar and the other a lion. Adras¬ 
tus tlierefore gave his daughter Dei'pyle to Tvdeus, 
ami Argeia to Polynices, and at tlie same time 
])romiM*d to lead each of these iiriiices b.ack to his 
own country. Adra.stus now prepared for w;ir 
against Tlndies, although Ainjdiiaraus foretold that 
all who should engage in it should perish, with 
the exccfition of Adrastus. (Apollod. iii. (*. § 1, 
tSie.; Hygiu. Fnh. d.<), 70.) 

'J'hus arose the celebrated war of the “ Seven 
against 'I'IicIh's,” in wliicli Adrastus was joined by 
six other iieroes, xi/.. Polynices, 'lydeus, .Vmphia- 
raus, CapaiK'Us, Ilippomedon, and Partheno[Kieus. 
Instead of Tvdeus and Polynices other legends 
mention llteoclos and INIecisteus. 'I'his war ended 
:us unfortunately tus Amphianius liad jiredicted, 
and Adrastus alone Avas saved by the swiftness of 
his horse Areion, the gift of Heracles. (Horn. JL 
xxiii. .‘140, tVc. ; Pans, viii, 27;. §7;; A])ollod. iii. 
O'.) Creon of '’J’liebes refusing to alloAV the bodies 
of the six Iieroes to be buried, Adrastus Avent to 
Athens and iinjilored the assistance of the Athe¬ 
nians, Theseus was pin-suaded to Aindertake an 
<‘xpediti(m against Tliebes; he took the city and 
delivertxl up the bodies of tin* fallen heroes to 
their friends for burial. (Apollod. iii. 7. § I ; 
Pans. ix. !). i; 1.) 

7’en years after this Adrastius persuaded the 
scA'en sons of ihc lioroe.s, Avho had fallen in the 
Avar against Thebes, to make a new attack upon 
that city, and Amphiaraus now declared that the 
gods approved of the undertaking, and iiromised 
success. (Pans. ix. i). § 2; Apollod. iii. 7. § 2.) 
This w-ar is eelebnited in ancient story as the war 
of the Epigoni (’ETr{ 7 ovoi). 'rhehes was taken and 
mzed to the ground, after the greater part of its 
inhabiLants had loft the city on the advice of 
'I'iresias. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 2—4 ; llcrod. v. 61 ; 
Stnib. vii. p. 325.) The only Argivc hero that I 
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fell in this war, was Aegialcus, the son of Adras¬ 
tus. After having built a temple of Nemesis in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes [Adrastkia], be set 
out on his return home. Rut weighed down by 
old age and grief at the death of his son he died at 
Megani and was buried there. (Paus. i. 43. § 1.) 
After his death he was worshipped in several parts 
of Ureecc, as at Megara (Paus. 7. e.), at Sieyon 
where his memory was celebrated in tragic cho¬ 
ruses (Herod, v. 67), and in Attica. (Paus. i. 30. 
§ 4.) The legc'iuls about Adrastus and the two 
wars .'igjiinst Tlieb(*s have furnished most ample 
materials for the epic as AA'ell as tragic poets of 
Ureece (Paus. ix. .9. ^ 3), and some works of art 
relating to the stories about Adrastus are mentioned 
in Paiisanias. (lii. 13. § 7, x. 10. § 2.) 

From Adrastus the female patroJiymic Adrastine 
Avas formed. (Horn. It. v. 412.) [L. S.] 

ADRASTUS ("ASpatrTov), a son of the Phr^-- 
gian king Gordius, avIio had unintentionally killed 
his hr<»th<?r, aiitl was in conserpience <‘xpelled by 
his father aud deprived of eveiythiiig. He took 
refuge as a suppliant at the court of king Croesus, 
AA'ho purified him and received him kindly. After 
some time he was sent out as guardian of At 3 's, 
the sou of Croesus, AA'ho Avas to deliver the coun¬ 
try from a Avild boar wdiich had made great havoc 
all around. Adrastus had the misfortune to kill 
[trince Atys, while he Avas aiming at the AV'ild 
beast. Croesus jKirdoned the unfortunate man, as 
lie saw in this accident the Avill of the gods and 
the fulfilment of a prophecA'; hut Adrastus could 
not enduR- to live longer and killed himself on the 
tomb of Atys. (Herod, i. 37>—45.) [L. S.] 

ADRASTUS C'ASpao-Tos), of Aphrodisias, a 
Peripatetic philosopher, Avho lived in the second 
ecuturv after Christ, the author of a treatise on 
tlie arrangement of Aristotle'’s Avritings and his 
system of philosoj)h\', quoted by Simplicius {Prae~ 
Jut. In viii. lib. iVn/.s.), and b\' Achilles Tatius 
(p 32). Some commentaries of his on the Timaeus 
of Plato are also quoted hv Porjihvry (p, 2/0, in 
/Jarnan/lva Ptoleniaei). and a trejitise on the Cate¬ 
gories of Aristotle by Galen. None of these have 
come doAA'n to us; but a Avork on Harmonics, mpl 
'A/)juoi'ticu;v, is preservinl, in ^IS., in the Vatican 
Lihnirv, [B. J.] 

ADR I A'NUS. t Hadrianus.] 

ADRIA'NU.S ('A5piav6s)y a Greek rlietorician 
born at Tj're in Phoenicia, Avho flourished under 
the empi'rors M. Antoninus and Comniodus. He 
Avns the. jiiqiil of the celebrated Herodes Atticus, 
and obtiiined the chair of philosophv at Athens 
during the lifetime of his master. His advance¬ 
ment does not seem to have impaired their mutual 
regatd ; H erodes declared that the Ainlinished 
.speecluvs of his .scholar av/to “ the fi'npwcnts of a 
euhisMis," and Adrianus showed his gnititiido hva 
funeRil oration Avhieh he pronounced over tlie ashes 
of his master. Among a people avIio liA'uIIed one 
another in their zeal to do him honour, Adrianus 
did not shew imuh of the discretion of a philoso¬ 
pher. His first lecture commenced Avith the modest 
encomium on himself 7rd\tv ea 4>oii/iaT]s ypappLara^ 
Avhile in the magnificence of his dress and equi])age 
he aiVccted the style of the hierophant of philoso- 
ydiy. A storj' may he seen in Philostratus of his 
trial and acquilUd for the murder of a begging 
Hopliist who had insulted him: Adrianus had re¬ 
torted by styling such insults Bi^ixara Kopeuu^ but 
his pupils Avere not content with weapons of 
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ridicule. The visit of M. Antoninus to Athens 
made him acquainted with Adrianus, whom he 
invited to Rome and honoured with his friendship: 
the emperor even condescended to set tlie thesis of 
a declamation for him. After the deatJi of Anto¬ 
ninus he became the private secretary of Cominodus. 
llis death took place at Rome in the eightitith year 
of liis age, not later than a. i>. 192, if it be true 
that Cominodus (who was assassinat(‘d at the end 
of this year) sent liiin a letter on Ids death-h(‘d, 
wJiicJi he is represented as kissing with devout 
earnestness in his last moments. (Philostr, tV/'. 
Adrian .; Suiilas, s. r. ’ASpiaros.) Of the Avorks 
attrihuti'd to him by Snidas three declamations 
only are extant. Tltese have been (idited by Leo 
Allatius ill the I'lvtvrpla Vafia (^raccorani *S'o- 
jiki.darum nr Jihefurk'orum^ Romae, 1()41, and by 
\\"alz in the lirst volume of the Jthetorcs (intrei., 
J«32. IR-J-I 

ADIllA'NTTS (’ASpiowL), a Cn'ek jioet, who 
wrote an (‘pic pomii on the Jdstorv of Alexander 
the (ireat, Avliii h was calli'd 'A\€^avSptds. Of this 
poem the seventh hook is mentioiu'd (yteph. Byz. 

,*». 1 ’. :2d*»eio), but we possess only a fingment con¬ 
sisting of one line. (Stejili. Lyz. .v. r. 'AtTrpaia.) 
Suidas (.s. i\ *Appiav6':) mentions among otlnu’ 
poems of Arrianus om; called ’AXt^arSpafs, and 
there can be no doubt that this is the work of 
Adrianus, which he by mistake attributes to his 
Arrianus. (Mi'ineke, in the Abimndf. drr /trrlin. 
Akaxl.r.iiiu\ l}i32, }>. J24.) [ L. S. j 

ADRLVNUS (’ASpiavds) flourished, according 
to Arclibishop Usher, a. i). '13i». There is extant 
of his, in (Ireek, Ififnjoar iSacrciriiiit LHrrarum, re- 
coinniended by I’hotius (No. 2) to beginiuTs, edited 
by Dav. llooschcl, 4to. Ang. Viiulel l()d2, and 
among the CV/ZiVi Anm. fob Loud. l(j(!0. |A..F.(*,) 

A DU'SIUS (’A5oy<r<os), according to the account 
of Xenophon in the Cyropaedeia, was sent by 
Cyras with an army into Caria, to put an end to 
the feuds which existed in the country, lie aftm*- 
wanls assisti'd Jlystaspes in subtlidng Plirvgia, 
and was made satrap of Caria, as tlie iidiahitants 
liad requested, (vii. 4. § 1, Ac., viii. O’. § 7.) 

AKA. [Caka.] 

AKA, a huntress who was metamorphoscsl by 
the gods into the fabuloiiH island bearing the same 
name, in order to rescue her from the jmrsuit 
of J^hasis, the river-god. (Val. Flacc- i. 742, v. 
420.) |L. S.] 

AhyAlTOS (Aictwr;?). 1. The father of Syloson 
and Polycrates, (Herod, iii. 39, 139, vi. 13.) 

2. The son of Sylosun, and the gi-andson of th<^ 
preceding, was tyrant of Samos, but was diqiriviid 
of his tyranny by Aristagonis, Avhen the Tonians 
revolted from the Pt'rsians, i$.« . .500. lie then 
fled to the Persians, and induced the Samians to 
abandon the other lonians in the sea-fight lietween 
the Persians and lonians. After this kittle, in 
which the latter were defeated, he was restored to 
the tyranny of Samos by the Persians, n, c. 494, 
(Herod. iv.‘ 1 30, vi. 1.3, 14, 25.) 

AEA'CIDKS (AtaiciSTjv), a patronymic from 
Aoacus, and given to various of his descemiants, 
as Peleus {Ov. i\/ri. xi. 227, Ac., xii. 305; Horn. 

//. xvi. 1.5), Telamon (Ov. Met. viii. 4 ; Apollon, 
i. 1330), Pbocus (Ov. Met. vii. OOll, 7931, the 
sons of Aeacus ; Achilles, flic grandson of A.eacus 
(Horn. //. xi. 30.5; Virg. Ann. i. 99); and 
Pyrrhus, the great-gmndson of Acacus. (Virg. i 
Jc7/. iii. 290.) • |L. S.] 
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AEACTDES (AiWSt^v), the son of Arymbaa, 
king of Kpinis, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his cousin Alexander, who was slain in 
Italy, (Liv. viii. 24.) Aeacides married Phthia, 
the daughter of J\r(‘non of Piiarsalus, hy wlnmi he 
had the celebrated Pyrrhus and two daiigliters, 
IVidameia and 'rro’ias. In b. c. 317 he assisted 
Polysperchon in njstoring Olympias and the young 
AIe.xander, who was then only five years old, to 
M.acedonia. In the following year he marched to 
the assistance of Olympias, wlio was hard jiressed 
by Cassander; hut the Epirots dislikerl the sc'rvici', 
rose against vTeacides, and drove him from the 
kingdom. Pyrrhus, who \va.s then only two 
ye.'irs ohl, was with difficulty s.'ived from destruc¬ 
tion by some faitlifal servants, nutbeeoming tired 
ol’ the Aliwedoniaii nili‘, tb(‘ Kpirots recalled Aea¬ 
cides in B. c. 31.3 ; Cassander immediately sent an 
.army against him under Piiilip, wdu> conquered 
him tin? same yiair in two battles, in the last of 
which he was killed. (Pans, i. 1 1 ; Diod. xix, 11, 
3(), 74 ; JTiit. Piirrli. i. 2.) 

AfyACCS (Aia/ios), a son of 7.eus and Aegina, 

A d.aiigbtm- of the river-god Asojms. IJi^ was born 
in tiu* island of iTeiione or ()enopia. whither 
Aegina liad been carried by Zeus to si cure her 
from tin; anger of her jianaits, and whence this 
island was aft<*r\vard.s called Aegina. (Apollod. 
iii, 12. t; fl; llygin. J'db. .52; Pans, ii, 29. t; 
2; comp. Noun. l)ioiiys, vi. 212; Ov. JAV, vi. 
113, vii. 472, iVc.) According to .some ac¬ 
counts Aeacus was a son of Zeus and Kunqia, 
Stunc traditions ndaled that at the time wlieii 
Aeacus wars born, Aegina. was not yet inhabited, 
and that Z(*us changed tlie ants {pvpp.riK(s) 
of the island into men (Myrmiilones) over wlmm 
Aeacus rul(‘«U or that he madt* men grow u]» out 
<if the earth, (lies. Frnan). 37, ed.(.Idtlling ; Apol- 
lod. iii. 12. ^ 3; Pans. /. e.) Ovid [Mrt. vii. 52(1; 
comp. llygin. Fah. .52; Strab. viii. p. 37.5), on the 
otlx'r hand, snpposi's that the island was not unin¬ 
habited at the tinieof the birth <4 A<“a( ii.s,and states 
that, in the reign of Aeacus, Hi'ra, jealous of 
Aegina, ravagetl tlni island bearing the name of tlie 
latter by sending a plague or a f(*arful dragon into 
it, by which nearly all its inhatiitaiits wane carried 
olf. and that Zeus restored the pojmlutioii by 
changing the ant.s into men. These legend.s, as 
Muller justly remarks {Arpinctiiyx)., .are nothing 
but a mythieul account of the colonisation of 
Aegimi, which .seems to have been originally in- 
liabited by Pelasgiaiis, and .afterwards riiceived 
colonists from JMithiotis, tlie seat of the IVIynni- 
dones, and from Pldius on the Asopus. Aeacus 
while ho reigned in Aegina Avas renowned in all 
(ireece for his justice and piety, and was fi(i- 
qinmtly c.all(‘d iqiou to settle disputes not only 
among imai, hut even among the gods themselves. 
(JTiul. Jsth. viii. 43, <fvc.; i’aus. ». 39. § ,5.) He 
was such a favourite with the latter, tliut, when 
(ireece was visited by a. drought in consequence of 
a murder wiiich had been committed (Diod. iv. 
30, 31; Apollod. iii. 12. ^ (>), the oracle of Delphi 
(leclar<‘d that the calamity would not cease unless 
Aeacus prayed to the gods that it might ; which 
lie accordingly did, and it ceased iii consequence. 
Aeacus liinisrlf slu'vved his gratitude hy erecting a 
temple to Ziuis Panhellenius on mount Ikinhol- 
ienion (P.aus. ii. 30. § 4), and the Aeginctans 
afterwards built a sanctuary in their island called 
Aeaccuni, wliich was a square pliice enclosed by 
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walla of wJiite ituirblt;. Aeacus was believed in 
later times to la? buried under the altar in this 
sacred enclosure. (I’aiis. ii, liJ). i; b.) A legend pre¬ 
served in Pindar [<)L viii. .'}!<, &c.) relates that 
Apollo and Poseidon took Aeacus as their assistant 
in building the walls of 'J’roy. W'hen the work 
was completed, thn'e dragons rushed against the 
wall, and while the two of them wdiich attacke(l 
those parts of the wall built by the gods fell down 
dead, tin; third forced its way into the city through 
the part built by Aeacus. Hereupon Apollo pn)- 
jihesied that Troy would fall through the hands of 
the Aeacids. Aeacus was also Ixdieved by the 
Aeginetans to have surrounded their island with 
high cliffs to protect it against pirates. (Pans. ii.2/>. 
§ o.) Several other incidents connected with the 
story of Aeacus are mentioned by Ovid. (AJe/. vii. 
50l), &c., ix. 411.'), ^^c.) liy Endeis Aeacus had 
two sons, 'relamon and Peleiis, and by Psamatlie 
a son, J'hocus, wlutm he preferred to the two 
others, who contiived to kill Phoens during a 
contest, and tlien lied IVojii their nativa? island. 
[I^elp:us; Tei.a.mo.n. j After his d(‘ath Aeaeus 
became om* of the three judges in Hades (Ov. 
Mr/, xiii. ‘Jo; Hor. (Jann. ii. l.*>.‘J'J), ai.d accord¬ 
ing to Plato ((/ura. ]). ; compan* ji/xj/ot/. p. 

41 ; Isocrut. Ki:(r</. A) e>pecially for tin* shades of 
Europeans. In works of art he was represeided 
bearing a set'ptre and the keys of Hades. (Apollod. 
iii. I’J. (> ; Piiul. Isthni. viii. 17, Ac.) Aeacus 
liad sanctuaries both at Athens and in Aegina- 
(Pans. ii. ‘Jl). >5 b; Jlesycli. *•, r.; Schol. u<l 
Xcm. xiii. loa), and the AegineUins regarded 
him as the tutelary deity of tludr island. (Pind. 
Xrui. viii. '22.) * [L. S.] 

AEAEA (Alaia). 1. A sunuiun* ot Medeia, 
derived from Aea, tlie eoimtry where her father 
Aeiites ruled, (.\pollon. llliod. iii. 1 H).).) 

2. A surname of Circe, the sister i»f Aeetes. 
(Horn. O^/. ix. ; Apidlon. Khod. iv. ; Virg. 
-le/;. iii. ;ibb.) Her son Tidegomis is likewise 
nu'ntioiied with this surname. (Acatv/s, I’ropert. 
ii. 2:\. § 42.) 

3. A surname of Calypso, who was believed to 

have inhabited a small island of the* name of Aeaea 
in the straits b<‘tweeii Italy and Sicily. (Pomp, 
Alcla, ii. 7; Pr()f)ert. iii. JO. fE. {>.] 

AEA'NTI DES (AiaeTi5^y). 1. The tyrant of 
Lampsacus, to whom Hipjjias gave his daughter 
Archedice in marriage, ('i'lme. vi. .OJ).) 

2, A tragic poet of Alexandria, nientionod as 
one of the seven jtoets wlio formed the Tragic 
Pleiad. He lived in tlie time of the second Ptolemy. 
(Schol. ad JJrjdiarst. p. 112, fJli, ed. Paw.^ 

AEBU'TIA GENS, contaimul two families, the 
names of which are Cakus and Elva. The for¬ 
min' was ])lebeian, the latter j)atrician ; but the 
gens w.as originally patrician, (hrtnrrn does not 
.seem to Imve been a family-name, but only a sur¬ 
name given to Postumus Aebutius Elva, who was 
consul in li. c:. 442. This gens was distingnishi’d 
in the early ages, hut from the time of the above- 
incntioned Aebutius Elva, no patrician member of 
it held any curule office till the praetorship of M. 
Aebutius Elva in n. 17b. 

It is doubtlul to wJiich of the family P. Aebutius 
belonged, who disclosed to the consul the existence 
ot the llacchanalia at Home, and was rewardcul b}' 
the senate in consequence, n. c. lilb. (lav. xxxix. 
‘9,11,1.9.) ’ V 

AEDE'SIA (AlSetrla), a female philosoplier of the 
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new Platonic school, livtul in the fifth century after 
Christ at Alexandria. Siie was a relation of Syria- 
nus and the wife of Hernieias, and was equally 
cclidu-ated for her beauty ami her virtues. After 
the death of liiu- husband, slu* devoted herself to 
ivlieving the wants of the distressed ami the edu¬ 
cation of lier children. She accompanied the hitter 
to Athens, where they went to study jihilosophv, 
and was received with great distinction by all the 
])hilosojdiers there, and especially liy Pruclus, to 
whom she had been betrothi'd by Sytianns, when 
she was quite young. She lived to ;i considerable 
age, and lier funeral oration was pronoun ceil by 
Damascius, who was then a young man, in iiexa- 
nieter verses. The names of her .sons wa re Ani- 
irioniiis and Heliodorus. (Suidas, s. r .; 1 >;injascius, 
up. Phitt. cod. 242, p. J141, b. cd. Bckker.) 

AEDE'SIUiS (AiSeo-ms), a Cappadocian, called 
a Platonic or perluqis more correctly an Eclectic 
philosopher, who lived in the fourth century, the 
friend and most iJistinguished discijile of l.'itublicims. 
After the death of Jiis master the school of .Syri.i 
was dispersed, ami Aedesiiis fearing the real or 
fancied hostility of the Christian mnperor Constan¬ 
tine to philosojihy, took refugi? in divinatimi. An 
oracle in !iexain«?t(.r vi'rse ri'presented a pastoral 
life as his only retreat, but his disciples, perhaps 
(•.'liming liis iears )»y a inetajdiurical inteipretation, 
eonij>elled him to resume ids instructions, lie 
settled at Pergtimus, where lie numlicred among 
In'. ]m|dls the einpm’or .lulian. After the accession 
of the latter to the imi»erial jmrple In; invited 
Aedesius to conliiiiie his iii>trnctions, but the de¬ 
clining strength of the sage being unequal to the 
task, two of bis most learned cliM’i])les, Clirysantlies 
and Eusebius, were by his own desire apjiointed to 
sup]dy Ids plate. (Eiinaj). I d. .Ici/c.n.) [B. .l.J 

AEDON (’ATjSwr). 1. A daughter of Panda- 
reiis of Ephesus. According to Homer (Gi/. xix. 
.517, »kc,) she was tlie w ile of Zethus, king of 
'Dielies, and tlie motlier id’ Itylus. Envious of 
Niohe, tlie wife of lic'r brother Amjihion, who had 
six sons :uid six daughters, she formed the plan of 
killing the eldest of Nlobe's sons, but by mistake 
slew her own son Itylus. Zeus relieved her grief 
by ch.anging her into a nightingale, whose melan- 
choly tunes are represented by the poet as Aedon’s 
lamentations about her cldld. (Compare Phere- 
cYcles, Fixuim. p. 138, ed. IStiirz ; Apollod. iii. 
.5. ^ 5.) According to a later tradition preserved 
in Antoninus Liberalis (c. II), Aedon was the 
wife of i’olytcchmis, an artist of Colophon, and 
boasted that she lived more liappily with him than 
Hera with Zeu.s. Hem to revenge herself ordered 
Eris to induce Aedon to enter upon a contest with 
her husband. Polytechnus was then making a 
chair, and A<*don la jiiece. of embroidery, and they 
agreed that whoever should finish the work first 
should receive li’om the other a female slave as the 
prize. When Aedon had conquered her husband, 
he went to her father, and pretending that his 
wife wished to see her sister Chelidonis, he took 
her with him. On his way home he ravished her, 
dressed her in slave’s attire, enjoined her to observe 
the strictest silence, and gave her to his wife ns 
the promised prize. After some time Cbeliiloni.s, 
believing herself unobserved, lamented hor own 
fate, but she was overheard by Aedon, and tlie 
two sisters conspired against Polytechnus and 
killed his son Itys, whom they placed before him 
in a dish. Aedon fled with Chelidonis to lier 
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father, who, when Polytecimus came in pursuit of 
Ins wife, had him hound, smeared with honey, 
and thus exposed him to tlie insects. Aedoii now 
took pity upon the sufferings of her husband, and 
when her relations were on the point of killing her 
for this weakness, Zeus changed Polytechmis into 
a ])elican, the brother of Aedon into a whoop, her 
father into a sea-eagle, Chelidonis into a swidlow, 
and Aedon herself into a nightingale, 'fhis mythus 
Boeins to have originated in mere etymologies, and 
IS of the same class as that about Pliiloiuele and 
Procne. [L. S.] 

AEE'TES or AEE'TA a son of 

Helios and Persois. (Apollod. i. !).§!; lies. The^uj. 
.0.57.) According to otliers his mother's name was 
IhTsa (llygin. Vnuf. p. I I, ed. Staveren), or 
Antiope. (SchoL ad J'lnd. Ol. xiii. h'J.) He was 
a lirother of Circe, Pasiphae, and l*erses. (llygin. 
L c. ; Apollod. /. c. ; Horn. Oil. x. KKi, &c. ; Cic, 
<le Nut. JJeor. iii. 10.) He was married to Idyia, 
a daughter of Oceanus, by Avhom he had two 
daughters, Medeia and Chalcio])o, ami one son, 
Abs^Ttus (Hesiod. /V/fW/. .OtJO.; Apollod. i. 0,‘2t».). 
He Avas king of Colchis at the time AAdien l*hrixu.s 
brought thitluT the golden fleece. At one time he 
was expelled from his kingdom by his brother 
Persi's, blit was restored by his dangliter Medeia. 
(Apollod. i. 0. § 2b.) Compare Ausyktus, Ah- 
GONAUTAK, Ja.son, and Medeia. fl^* ^-1 

AEE'Tltf, AEF/'I'IAS, and AEETl'NE, are 
patronymic forms from Aee'tes, and are usetl by 
ilomaii poets to designate his daughter Medeia. 
(Ov. Met. vii. 0, 206‘, Ilcroid. xi. lO.'l ; Val, Klacc. 
viii. 233.) [E. S.] 

AEGA (Af77j), according to Hyginus 
Aair. ii. 13) a daughter of Gleuus, wlio was a de- 
seondant of Hephaestus. Aega and her sistin* 
Htdice nursed the infant Zmis in Crete, and the 
former was afterw-ards changed by the god into 
the consUillation called Capella. According to 
other traditions mentioned by Hyginus, Aega was 
a dangliter of Melisseiis, king of Crete, and was 
cho.sen to suckle the infant Zeus ; but as she was 
found unable to do it, the serA’ice was performed 
bv the goat Amalthea. iVccording to others,agriin, 
Aega was a daughter of Helios and of such dazzling 
lirightnoss, that the 'I'itans in their attack ujion 
Olympus became frightened and requested their 
mother Gaea to conceal her in the earth. She Avas 
accordingly coufim'd in a cavi? in Crete, where she 
became tlie nurse of Zeus. In the fight with the 
'ritaiis Zeus Avas c<»niiiiand(*d by an orach; t<» cover 
himself with her skin (aer/is). He oln'yed tla; 
command and raised Aega amoj)g the stars, 
Similar, thougli somcAvdiat different accounts, Avere 
given by Eucmenis and otliers. (Eratostli. (lafast. 
13 ; Antonin. Lib. 3() ; Lactaiit. Jasiit. i. 22. ^19.) 
It is ch'ar that in some of thes(; stories Aegia 
is regarded as a nymph, and in others as a goat, 
though the two ideas are not kept clearly distinct 
fi-ora each other. Her name is either connected 
with ajf^, which signifies a goat, or with ai'|, a gale of 
Avind ; and tlii.s circumstance has led some critics to 
consider the myth about her as made up of two 
distinct ones, i>ne being of an astronomical nature 
and derived from the. constellation Capella, the rise 
of which brings storms and tempests (Arat. 

150), and the other referring to the goat which 
was believed to have suckled the infant Zeus in 
Crele. (Compare Biittmuini in Jdder\s Ursprumj i 
uad Bcdeuiting dcr Slernnameta p. 300 ; Bottiger, 
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Anmlllu’o., i. j). H), &c. ; Creuzer, Siindxd. iv. p. 
4.5« -%c.) ‘ [L. S.] 

AEGAEON {Aiyaiav)., a son of Uniniis by 
Gae;i. Aegaeon and his brothers Gyges and 
Cottus are known under the name of the ITranids 
(lies. TIuMifl. 502, tVc.), and are described as liiigi; 
monsters with a hiuidred arms (iKaroyx^'pf'i) and 
fifty heads. (Apollod. i, 1. 1 ; lies. Tkeoi). 14.0, 

&ic.) Most Avriters mention the third IJranid 
uniler the name of Briareus instead of Aegaeon, 
which is explained in a passage of Homer {If. i. 
403, Ikc .), who says that men called Inm Aegaeon, 
but the gods Briareus. On one occasion avIkmi the 
Olympian gods Avere about to put Zeus in chains, 
'I'lictis allied in the assistance of Aegaeon, avIjo 
compelled the gods to desist from their intention. 
(Horn. Jl. i. 310), &c.) According to Hi'siod 
{TluitHi. 154. &,e. (!17, &c.), Aegaeon and lii.s 
brothers were hated by Urunns from the time of 
their birth, in conse(|ii(mee of avIulIi they Avere 
concealed in the dejUli of the earth, Avlieiv they 
remained until the Titans began their war ag:iiiist 
Zeus. On the advice of Gaea Zeus deliwTed the 
Urauids from their pri.son, that tliiw might a.'-sist 
him. The hnndred-anned giants eouijaen'il tiie 
Titans by hurling at tiiem tliree hundri'd i-oelvs at 
once, and seeuri'd the victory to Zeus, who thrust 
the Titans into Tartams and ydaced the llecaUm- 
choires at its gates, or, according to ()tlu*rs, in tlie 
depth of the ocean to guard them. (lies. I'liodij. 
(>17, Ac. bl.5, Ac.) According to a l(‘geiid in 
Ihuisanias (ii. 1. (>', ii. 4. 7), Briareus wasclmsen 

a.s arbitrator in tin; dispute between l*<i.seidon and 
Helios, and adjudged the Istlimus to the I'ormer 
and the Acrocorinthus to the latter. The Scholiast 
on Apollonius Khodius (i. ll(i.5) represents Ae¬ 
gaeon as a son of Gaea and Bontiis and as li\ing 
as a marine god in the Ai'gean sea. Ovid {Mvt. 
ii. 10) and Pliilo.stratus ( Vif. Afudlon. iv, (>) like¬ 
wise regard him as a marine god, while Virgil 
(ylra. X. .5(>5) reckons him among the giants 
who stonned Olympus, and Callimachus {IJt/in/i. 
in DcJ. 141,A<.), regarding him in the .same light, 
places him under mount Aetna. The Scholiast on 
Theocritus {Idt/IL i. 05) calls Briareus one of the 
Cyclops. The opinion Avhich n'gards Aegm'on and 
his brothers as only personifications of the extra¬ 
ordinary powers of nature, such as are manifested 
in the violent commotions of the earth, as earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions and the like, seems to 
explain bc;st the various accounts about them. [ Ii. S. j 
AEGAEI.'S (At^tttuv), a .stmiame of I’osei- 
don, derived from the town of Aegae in Eiihoea, 
near n'liieh he liad a magnliicent temple u{)oii a 
liill. (Strah. ix. p. 4(15; Viig. Aca. iii. 74, Avheie 
Servius erroneously ditrives the name from the 
Aegean s(‘a.) [L. ri, j 

AEGEIDKS (At 7 €iST 7 s), a ]mtronymic fiom 
Aegeus, and especially use<l to designate Theseus. 
(Horn. //. i. 2G5; Oa% HvroUl. iv, 59, ii. ()7 ; 
compare Aegeus.) [I^. S.J 

AEGEHlIA or EGE^RJA, one of the Camenae 
in Roman mythology, from AvJ/om, according to 
the legends of early Roman story, Numa received 
his instructions respecting the fonns of Avorship 
Avhich he introduced. (Liv. i. 1.9; Val. Max. i. 2. 
§1.) The grove in which the king had his in¬ 
terviews with the goddess, and in which a well 
gushfid forth from a dark recess, Avas dedicated by 
him to the Camenae. (Liv i. 21.) The Ror 
legends, hoAvever, point out two distinct places 
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sacred to Aegoria, one near Aricia (Virg. Acn. vii. 
7<)1, <Sic.; Ovid, J<'axt. iii. 'Jd;*, Ac.; Strab. v. 
p. ; Pint. Nmn. 4; Lactant. i. *22. § 1), and 
tlje other near the city of Jtome at the Porta 
Capena, in the vall(‘y now called Caparella, where 
tlic sacred shield had fallen from hc^aven, and 
wliere Numa was likewise holieved to have liad 
interviews w'ith his beloved (Jaineiia. (Plat. A’utu. 
Ill ; Jiiv. iii. 1*2.) Ovid {Met. xv. dill, Ac.; 
com]ja)'(! Stral). /. c.) n-lates that, after the death 
of Nniua, Aegeria flitd into tlu^ shady grov(‘ in the 
vale of Aricia, and there disturbed by hen* lamen¬ 
tations the Avorship of Diana which had lieen 
brought thither from Tauris tiy Orestes, or, ac- 
coi’ding to others, by Jlijjjjolytiis. \rirgil {Aai. 
vii. 7b 1) makes IJipjiolytns and Aegeria tlie 
parents of Virbius, wlio was undoubtedly a native 
Italian hero, 'J'his is om^ of the most remarkable 
instances of the manner in which the woi sliip of a 
Greek divinity or hero was engrafted upon and 
eombined with a piindy Italian worship. Aeg(Tia 
was regardi'd as a pr(»|ilietie <livijjily, and also as 
the giver of lib', wIi.-ium' site was invoked l)y 
j)regnanl women. (kesliis, .s. ?■. iliivrim-; eiunjiare 
Wagner, ('Mwr.nvututht dr /dtrriur /natr rt 
viusijiir situ. Marbm-g, U>24 ; Ilartung. J>it‘ luld/. 
dcr Ji’ihnrr. ii. ji. 2(bJ, Ac. and 2115, Ac.) [L. S.] 
Al-KJES I US. ^ [AeiisTKs.J 
AKGKOts (AZ 7 €u.v). 1. According to some 

accounts a son of Pandioti 71. king of Athens, aiid 
of l*ylia, while others call him ti son of Scyrius or 
Phemius, tiiul state that he was only an adopted 
son of Patidion. (Ikius. i. h. 11, Ae. ; Sehol. ad 
Ayeoy^Ar. 4b4 ; Apoilod. iii. In. o.) Pamlion 
liad been expclh'd from his kingdom by the 
Metionids, hut Aegeus in conjunction with his 
1udlh<‘!s, Palhis, Nysus, Jind Lycus restored him, 
ami A (‘gens l)eing the eldest (d the l)rothers .suc¬ 
ceeded Paiulioii. Aegeus tir&t iiiarried Meta, a 
diinghter of Ilople.s, and llien Chalciope, the 
daugliter of Khexenor, neither of whom bore him 
any chihlnm. (Apoilod. iii. lo, ^(),Ae.) Ib'tiscrib- 
<*d this misfortune to the anger of Aphrodite, and 
in order to eonciliati? her introduc<-d her \\<trshij( 
at .\thens. (Pans. i. 14. ^ ti.) Afterwards be liegot 
Theseus by Ai'llira :it Tme/en. (Pint. 77/c.<. 1»; 
Apoilod. iii. ].*). 7 ; Jlygiu. I'ah. i;7.) A^'lH‘n 

'I'heseus had grown up to maniiood. and was in¬ 
formed of his descent, be went to Athens and de¬ 
feated the fifty sons of his uncle Pallas, who 
claiming the kingly dignity of Athens, had made 
war iipmi Aegeus and dejxisod l)im, ajid also 
wished to e.vcludc 4'he.seus from the succession. 
(Pint. Thes. 111.) Aegeus was restored, but died 
soon after. II is death is related in the following 
nuintjer : AVIieii I’lieseus went to Crete to deliver 
Athens from the tribute it bad to pay to Minos, 
he promised his father that on his return he Avould 
hoist white sails as a signal of iiis safety. On his 
approach to the coast of Attica he forgot his 
promise, and his father, who was watehing on a 
rock on the s(‘aeoast, on jierceivitig the black sail, 
thought that liis son had perished and thrcAv him¬ 
self izito the sell, which according to some tnidi- 
tions received from this event the name of the 
Aegaean sea. (Pint. Thrs, 22; Diod. iv. hi; 
Pans. i. 22. § 5 ; n 3 'gin. Fah. Ill; Serv. iii. 

74.) Medeia, who wjis believed to have spent 
some time at Athens on her return from (’orinth 
to Colchis, is said to have become mother of a son, 
Medus, by Aegeus. (Apoilod. i. b. § 28 ; llvgin. 
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Fah. *2(>.) Aegeus was one of the eponymic 
heroes of Attica ; ami one of the Attic tribes 
(Aegpis) derived its name from liim. (Paus. i. 5. 
§ 2.) Jlis grave, called the herouin of Aegeus, was 
believed to be at Athens (Paus. i. 2*2. i; 5), and 
Pau.sanias mentions two statues of him, one at 
Athens and the other at Delphi, the latter of which 
had h(;en made of tlie tithes of the booty taken 
the Athenians at Marathon. (Paus. i. 5. g 2, 

X. 10. i;l.) 

‘2. ’’J'he eponymic hero of the phyle called the 
A<*g<‘id;ie at S])arta, was a son of (leulycus, ami 
graiidsun of Tlieras, the founder of the eolon^^ in 
Thera. (Herod, iv. 140.) All the AegeVdb were 
believed to be Cadmeans, who fonned a sctlleimmt 
at Sparta previous to the Dorian compie.st. 'J’luTe 
is oiil}’^ this dllference in tlie accounts, that, ac¬ 
cording to some, Ai^geus was the leader of the 
Cadmean colonists at Sjiarta, while, aecording to 
Herodotus, they received their name of AegeVds 
iVom the later Aegeus, the son of Oeolycus. (Pind. 

V. 10] ; Jsth. vii. 18, Ac., with the i^chol.) 
l iiere was at Sparta a heroum of Aegeus, (Pans, 
iii. 15. 4; (>; compare iv. 7. § 8.) [E, 8. ) 

AliGPAEE or AEGIALEIA {AlyidKr} or 
Alyid\€ta)y a daughter of Adrastus and Am- 
jihitliea, or of Aegialeus the son of Atlrastiis, 
whence she bears the surname of Adrastiiie. (Horn. 
JL V. 41*2 ; Apoilod. i. 8. § G, 8. § Id.) She was 
married to l)iome(b‘s, who, on his return from 
'I'roy, found her living in adulterj" witli Cometes. 
(Kustuth, <ul IL V. ji. 5GG.) The hero attributed 
this misfortune to the anger of Aphrodite, whom 
he luui woiindml in the war against Troy, Itut 
when Aegiah' went so far as to threaUm his life, 
he lied t(» Italy. (Sehol. <(d L\(r*>]thr. GIO; Gv, 
Met. xiv. 170, Ac.) According to Dictys Cnstensi.s 
(vi. 2), A(‘giale, like Cl\lemnestra, had been 
seduced tit her criminal conduct hy a trcacliernus 
reytort, that Dioinedes was returning with a Trojan 
woman wlio lived with him as his wib*, and on liis 
j arrival at Argos Acgiale expelled iiiiu. In (Ivid 
1 (//i/.s 348) she is described as the tvjio of a bad 
I wife. ‘ iL.S.j 

1 AEGI'ALEUS {AlyiaKfvs). 1. A son of 
; Adrastus and Amphitbea or Denioanassa. (Apoilod. 

I i. 8. § 13; llygin. Fah. 71.) He was the only 
1 one among the Kpigitiies tliat fell in the war 
against Tliebes, (Apoilod. iii.7. § 3; Paus. ix. o.Jj 7; 
eomjiare Aurastus.) He was worsliipped ns a 
hero at Pegae in Megaris, and it wa^ bclit'ved 
that lii.s body liad bc'en coiivev’ed tliitluT from 
Thebes and been l)tiri(‘d there. (Ihius. i, 44. 7.) 

*2. A son of Inaclius and the ()ceanid ^bdia, 
from wJiom the poit of Peloponnesus after¬ 
wards called .'\chaia derived its name of Aegialeia. 
(Apoilod. ii. 1.^1.) According to a 8ieyonian 
tradition he was an autochthon, brother of Phoro- 
nens and first king of Sievon, to whom the 
foundation of the town of Aegialeia was ascribed. 

I (Paus. ii. 5. ^ 5, vii. 1. § 1.) 

3. A son of Aeetes. [AiisvRTrs.] [Ti. 8.] 
AEGPD1U8, a Koniaii commander in Gaul 
under Majorianus. (a. i>. 457—40T.) After the 
death of the latter, he maintained an independent 
sovereignty' in Gaul, and was elected h}’ the Franks 
as their king, after thej’^ had banished Childeric. 
Four years afterwards, Childeric was restored ; hut 
Aegidius did not oppose his return, and he retained 
his inlhieiue in Gaul till liis death. (Gregor. Tu- 
ron. ii. 1*2.) 
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AEGipU CHOS or AEOrOCIIOS {Alyifiov- 
Xos or Aiyloxos), a aurnaiiie of Zeus, as the bearer 
of the Aegis with which ho strikes terror into the 
impious and his enemies. (Horn. II. i, 202, ii. 157, 
ii75, &c.; Piiul. Jsth. iv. DO ; Hygin. 2*(mt.Aslr. ii. 
lii.) Gthers derive the surname from a5f| anddx’i» 
and take it as an allusion to Zeus being fed by a 
goat. (Spanh. ad Callini. hymn, in Jov. 49.) [L.S.] 

AE'GIMUS, or AEGI'MIUS (Alyt/uos, or 
Aiyiibnos)^ one of the most ancient of the Greek 
])liysicians, who is said by Galen (iJr Differ. lUUs. 

i. 2, iv. 2. 11. vol. viii. pp. 498, 710, 752) to 

have b(ain the first person who wrote a treatise on 
the pulse. Tit; was a native of Velia in Tmeania, 
ami is supposed to have lived before tlie time of 
JIi})|iocrates, that is, in the fifth century befon^ 
Christ. His Avork was entith'd Ilept TiaKfxouVy De 
DaIpifationibus\ (a name wliich alone sufficiently 
indicates its antiquiiy,) and is not now in exist¬ 
ence. Callimachus (op. Atken. xiv. p. 048, e.) men¬ 
tions an author named Aegiinius, who wrote a 
work on the art of making clu*('secakes {irKaKovv- 
rovoiiKov avyypappa), and Pliny mentions a pc^r- 
Bon of tlie same name. (If. .V. vii. 49), who was 
said to have liv<!d two hundred years ; but wh«*ther 
these are tlie same or dillerent individuals is quite 
uncertJiin [ W. A. G.) 

AE(il'MlUS {Alyipios), the mythical anc«‘stor 
of the Doric race, who is described as their king 
a?id lawgiver at the time Avhon they were y(>t in¬ 
habiting the northern parts of 'I’lu'ssaly. (Pind. 

i. 124, v. J»(i.) \V'heu involved in a war 
with -the Lajiithac!, he called Jlonicles to his 
assistancii, and promised him the third part of his 
territory, if he (lelivered him of his enemies. The 
Lapithae wen; conquen'd, but Heracles did not 
take for himself the tenitory jiromised to him by 
Aegimius, and left it in trust to the king who was 
to preserve it for the sons of Hcmcles. (Apollod. 

ii. 7. § 7; Diod. iv. 37.) Aegimius had two sons, 
Dymas and Paniphylus, who migrated to Pelopon¬ 
nesus and were regarded as the ancestors of two 
branches of the l)oric race (l)ymanes and Pam- 
phylians), while the third branch derived its name 
from Hyllus (Hylleans), the son of Heracles, w'ho 
had been adopted by Aegimius. (Apollod. ii. 8. 

§ 3 ; Schol. ad Pmd. l*yth. i. 121.) Kesjiecting 
the connexion between Aegimius and Heracles, 
sec Miiller, Dor. i. 35, tStc. 

There existed in antiquity an epic poem called 
“ Aegimius,” of which a few fragimmts are still 
extant, and which is sometimes asenbed to Hesiod 
and sometimes to Cercops of Miletus. (Athen. xi. 
p. 503; Steph. Byz. s. v>. ’ASavris.) The main 
subject of this poem appears to have lieeii the war 
of Aegimius and Heracles again.st the Lapithae. 
(Groddeck, liiblioth. dcr alt. JAt. und Kunsf, ii. 84, 
&c.; Muller, i^or. i. 33, &c.; Wclckcr, Dcr Kphelw. 
Cyclus, p. 2fJC, &c. The fragments are collected 
in Diintzer, Die Fragm. d. episch. Poes, der 
(jhiech. his zur Znt Aleocand, p. 5G, &c.) [L. S.] 

AEGPNA. [Akacus.] 

AEGINAEA (Aiyipaia), a surname of Artemis, 
under which she was worshipped at Sparta. (Pans. 

iii. 14. § 3.) It means cither the huntress of cha¬ 
mois, or the wielder of the javelin (a{ 7 aj/€a). fL.S. | 

AEGINE'TA, a modeller { JUior) mentioned 
by Pliny. (//. N. xxxv. 11, s. 40.) Scholars arc 
now pretty well agreed, that Winckeliiiann V'as 
mistaken in supposing that the word AeginelaA. in 
the passage of Pliny denoted merely the country 
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of some artist, whose real name, for some reason or 
other, Avas not given. His brother Pasias, a 
painter of some distinction, was a pupil of Erigo- 
iius, Avho had lieen colour-grinder to the artist 
Nealces. We learn from Plutarch {Aral. 13), 
that Nealces Avas a friend of Aratus of Sicyon, 
who was elected praetor of the Achaean league 
11 . 243. We shall not be far Avrong therefore in 

assuming, that Aegineta and his brother flourish¬ 
ed about 01. ex I,, b. o. 220. (K. 0. Mliller, Arch, 
der Kunst. p. 151.) [ C. J*. M. J 

AEGINETA PAULUS. [Paulus A 

AEGl'OCllUS. [AKGiDTTcinrs.] 

AE'Gll’AN {Aiyiirap), that is, Goat-Pan, Avas 
according to some htatenients a being ilistinct from 
Pan, Avhihi otliers regard liim as idtaitical Avith 
Pun. His story appears to bo altogctlier of late 
origin. According to Hyginus (Fuh. 155) Ik^ aa'us 
the son of Zeus and a goat, or of Zeus and Aega, 
the AA'ife of Pan, and Avas traiisfiured to the 
stars. (Hygin. 7'(W. As//*, ii. 13, {?28.) Others 
again make Aegipan the father of Ikiii, and stat(^ 
tliat In; as AVt;lI as his son AA^as represented as lialf 
goat and half fish. (Eratostli. (\iiast. 27.) When 
Zens in his contest with the Titans was dejirived 
of tin; .sineAA’s of his hands and fei't, Hermes and 
Aegijian secrt'tly r(;storeil them to him and fitted 
them in their proper jilaces. (Afiollod. i. O’. 4; 3 ; 
Hygin. A sir. 1. r.) According to a Boman 

tradition mmitioned by Plutarch {Para/lrl. 22), 
Aegipan had .sjining from the iin;estn()us iiit(;r- 
course of Valeria of 'J’usculum and her father 
Valerius, and AA’as considm’ed only a dilferent name 
for SihanuH. (Com)), Pan, and Voss, AfytJiol. 
Brie/ey i. p. 89, tkc.) | h. S. | 

AEGISTHUS {AtyiffOos)y a son of Thyestes, 
Avho uiiAvittingly begot him by bis oavh ilaiigliti'r 
l*eIopia. Immediately after his birth he Avas ex¬ 
posed by his mother, but was found and saved by 
shepherds and suckled by a goat, Avhence his name 
Aegisthus (from ; Hygin. Fdi. 87, 88; Aidian, 
V. /[. xii. 42). Subse(|uently he Av*as Hcarched after 
und found by Atreus, the brother of Thyestes, Avho 
had him educated as his oavii child, so that ev(>ry 
liody bclioAU'd Aegisthus to be his son. In tin; night 
in Avhich Pelojiia had shared the bi;d of her father, 
she had taken from him his SAAnml Avhich she 
afterwards gave to Aegisthus. This sAVord became 
the means by Avhich the incestuous intt;rcourse lio- 
tween her and her father Avas discovi;r(;d, Avhero- 
upon she put an end to her own life. Atreus in his 
enmity towards his brntln;r sent Aegisthus to kill 
him; but the sword which Ai'gisthus carried AA^as 
tlie cause of the recognition br;tvveen Thyestes and 
Ills son, and tin; latter returned and Kh;w his uncle 
Atreus, while he v/as olFering a sacrifice on the 
sea-coast. Aegisthus and his fatlier uoav took 
possession of their hiAvful inheritance from Avliich 
they had been ex[)cllcd by Atreus. (Hygin. /. c. 
and 252.) Homer appears to know nothing of all 
these tragic occurrences, and Ave learn from him 
only that, after the death of Thyestes, Aegisthus 
ruled as king at Mycenae and took no part in the 
Trojan expedition. ((></. iv. 518, &c.) While 
Agamemnon, the son of Atreus, was absent on 
liis expedition against Troy, Aegisthus Reduced 
ClytenuiestKi, the wife of Agamemnon, and Avas so 
wicked as to offer up thanks to the gods for the 
RUcccBs with which his criminal exertions were 
crowned. (Horn. Od. iii. 2()3, &c.) In order not 
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to be surprised by tlie return of A^^niemnon, he 
sent out spies, and when Againeiruioii came, 
Aegisthus invited him to a repast at which he had 
]um treacherously murdered. (Horn. OiL iv. 524, 
&,c.; Pans. ii. Ih. § 5.) After this event Aegisthus 
reigned seven years longer over Mycenae, until in 
the eightli Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, re¬ 
turned home tind avenged the death of his father 
by putting the adulterer to death. (Hoin. (Jd. i. 
2H, &c.; compare Agamemnon, Clytemnestua, 
Orestes.) [L. S.J 

AKGIiK {fiiiyXri). 1. The most beautiful of the 
Naiads, daughter of Zeus and Neaera(Virg. Kc}(hj. 
vi. 20), by whom Helios begot the Charites. 
(Pans. ix. cl5. § 1.) 

2. A sister of l*haeton, .and d.aughter of Helios 
and Clymenc. (Ilygin. Fah. 154, 156.) In her 
grief at the death of her brother she and her sisters 
were changed into pophars. 

3. One of the Ilesperides. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 11; 
Serv. ad Am. iv. 464 ; comp. IIksi'krides. ) 

4. A nymph, daughbT of Panopeus, who wis 
beloved by Theseus, and for whom he forsook Ari¬ 
adne. (Pint. Thvn. 20; Athen. xiii. p. 557.) [L. S.J 

AEGLE {PCiyKT]\ one of the daughters of 
Aescul.'ipius (Plin. 11. N. xxxv. 40. § 31) by 
Lainjjetia, the daughter of the Sun, according to 
IIenni})pus («/>. Si'hol. in Arixtoph. Ptnt. 701), or 
by Epione, according to Saidas, {s. v. 'Hiriai^.) 
She is said to liave derived her name; Aegle, 
** Hrightness," or “ Splendour,” either from the 
beauty of the human body when in good health, 
or from the honour p;iid to tin* medical })rofe.s.sion. 
(.1. II. Meihoin, (/n/niurnl. in l/ij>porr. 
liUgd. Bat. I(i43, Itfi, c. 6. § 7, p. 55.) [W.A.G.] 
AEGTiE'IS (Ai 7 >i 7 /s), a daughter of Jlyacinthus 
who had emigrated from Lacedaemon to Atlnms. 
During the siege of Atluuis bj' Minos, in the reign 
of Aegeus, she together with her sister.s Antluus, 
Jjytao.o, and Orthaea, were sacriliced on the tomb 
of Geraestus the Cyclop, for tlie purj>ose of avert¬ 
ing a pestilence then raging at Athens. (Apollod. 
iii. 15. §}}.) [L. S.| 

AEGLES (AK 7 A.TJS), a Samian athlete, who Avas 
dumb, r<;covered his voice Avlien he made an cllbrt 
on one occasion to exf)reHs his indignation at an 
attempt to impose upon him in a public contest, 
(Gell. V. 9 ; Val. Max. i. 6, ext. 4.) 

AEGLE'TES {AlyKT^rrjs), that is, the radiant 
god, a surname of Apollo. (Apollon, Rhod. iv. 
1730 ; Apollod. i. 0. § 26 ; Hesych. s. r.) [L. S.] 
AEGO'B(.)LUS {Alyo66\os)y the goat-killer, a 
surname of Dionysus, at Potniae in Boeotia. 
(Paus. ix. 8. § 1.) [L. S.] 

AEGO'CERUS (AtyoKepuf)^ a surname of Pan, 
descriptive of his figure Avith the horns of a goat, 
but is more commonly the name given to one of the 
signs of the Zodiac. (Lucan, ix. 5.36 ; Ijticret. v. 
614 ; C. (^'les. Genn. in And. 213.) [L. S.] 

AEGU'PHAGUS {Alyo<pd.yos)., the goat-eater, 
a surname of Hera, under which she was worship¬ 
ped by the Lficediiemonians. (Paus. iii. 15. § 7; 
ile.sych. and Etyin. M. s. r.) fL. S.] 

AE(;US and ROSCII.LUS, two chiefs of the 
Allubrogo.s, Avho liad served Caesar Avith great 
fidedity in the Gallic Av.ar, and were tre.ited by 
him with great distinction. They accompanied 
Jiiui in his campaigns against Pornpey, but having 
been reproved by Caesiir on account of depriving 
the cavalry of its pay and approprisiting the booty 
to themselves, they deserted to Pornpey in Greece. 
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(Caes. Bell. Civ. iii. 511, 60.) Angus was after* 
wards killed in an engagement between the cavalry 
of Caesar and Pornpey. (iii. 84.) 

AEGYPTUS (AyyvTrros), a son of Belus and 
Aiichinoe or Achiroe, and twin-brother of Danaus. 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 4; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 382, 
11.55.) Euripides represented Cepheus and Phi- 
neus likewise; as brothers of Aegyptus. BcUih 
assigned to D.anaus the sovereignty of Libya, and 
to Aeg 3 ’ptus he g;ive Arabia. Tlie latter also sub¬ 
dued the country of the Melampodcs, wiiich he 
called Aegypt after his own iifime. Aegyptus by 
his sevenil wives had fifty sons, and it so hap- 
}>ened that his brother Danaus had just as many 
daughters. (Aj)ollod. ii. 1.^5; Hygin. Fah. 170.) 
D.aiiaus li.ad reason to fear the sons ot‘ his brother, 
and lied witli his daughters to Argos in Pelojum- 
nesus. Thither lie was followed by the sons of 
Aegj'ptus, wlio demanded his daughters for their 
Avives .and promised faithful alliance. Danaus 
complied with their request, .and distributed his 
daughters among tlicm, but to each of them lu* 
gave .a dagger, with which they Avere to kill their 
Iiiishands in the bridal night. All the sous of 
Aegyptus aatto thus murden'd Avith the exception 
of Lynccus, Avho was saAed by IJypeniinestra. 
The Danaids buried the heads of their murden^d 
husbands in Lern.a, and their bodies outside the 
town, .and aattc aftiTAvards jmrified of their crime 
by Athena ami Hermes at the command of Zeus, 
P.ausanias (ii. 24. ^ 3), w ho saw the monument under 
Avhich the heads of tlu* sons of Aegyptus w’ere lieliev- 
ed to be buried, says that it .stood on the way to 
Larissa, the citadel of Argos, and that thiur bodii's 
were buried at Lcma. In IJ^'girius (/«/>. 168) 
the stor}^ is somewhat dillercnt. According to 
him, Aegyptus formed the plan of murdering 
Danaus and liis d.aughters in order to gain jiossi's- 
sion of his dominion.s. "When Danaus av.'is in- 
foioned of this ho lied Avith his daughters to Argos. 
AegA'ptus then sent out his sons in pursuit of the 
fiigitivc.s, and enjoined them not to r(;turn unless 
they had slain Danaus. The sons of Aegyptius 
laid siege to Argos, and Avhen Dan.aus saw that 
further resistance was useless, he put an end to the 
hostilities by giA'iug to each of the besiegers one of 
his daughters. The imir()or of the sons of Aeg^'p- 
tus then took place in the brid.al night. There 
AA'as a tradition at Patrac in Achai.a, according to 
which Aegyptus himself came to Greece, and died, 
at Aroc with grief for the fate of his sons. The 
temple of Serajiis at Patrac contained a moiiuinont 
of Aegyptus. (Paus. vii. 21. § 6.) [L. S.J 

AEIMNESTUS (’Aci/xj/tjo-tos), a Spartan, avIio 
killed Mardonius in the battle of Plabaea, n. c. 478, 
.and afterAV.ards fell himself in the Messenian AV'nr. 
(Herod, ix. 64.) The Spartan w’ho killed !Mar- 
donius, Plutarch (^Arist. 19) calls Arimn<‘stus 
(jAplfjLvrjaros). 

AE'LIA GENS, plebeian, of Avhicli the faniily- 
naiucs and surnaim;s are Catit.s Gallus, Gra¬ 
cilis, Lamia, Ligur, Paetu.s, Staienus, 
Stilo, Turero. Gn coins this gens is also 
written Aiiit/., but A/h\i seems to he a distinct 
geiLS. The only lamilj’^-n.ames and .surnames of the 
Aelia gens upon coins are lialay Lamia, Pwtux, 
and SJaniDi. Of Bufa nothing is known. S>ja- 
Ntfs is the name of the faA'oriti; of Tiberius, who 
was adopted ]>y one of the Aelii. [Sejanu.s.] 
The first member of this gens, who obtained the 
consulship, Avas P. Aelius Pactus, in b. c. 337. 
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Under the empire the Aelian name became still 
more celebrated. It was the name of the emperor 
Hadrian, and consequently of the Antonines, whom 
he adopted. 

It is doubtful to which fninily P. Aelins be¬ 
longed who was one of the first plebeimi quaestors, 
B. c. 409. (Liv. iv. .54.) 

AELIA^NUS was together with Amandus the 
leader of an insurrection of (iallic peasants, called 
Bagjxudao, in the reign of Diocletian. It was put 
down by the Cai-sar Maxiniianus llenudius. (Kii- 
trop. ix. 18 ; Aurel. Viet, dc Ca4‘s, :i9.} 

AETJA'NUS, CASPE'IflUy, prefect of the 
Praetorian guards tinder Duuiitian and Nerva. 
He excited an insurrection of the guards agiiinst 
Js'erva, in order to obtain the puuishnieut of some 
obnoxious persons, but was killed by 'frajan with 
his accomplices. (Dion Cass. Ixviii. .8, 5.) 

AKLIA'NUS, CI.AIJMHUS (KXaiiSms AlXia- 
vds), Avas born according to Suidas (s. v. AlKiavos) 
at J*raene.ste in Italy, and liA’ed at Rome. He 
calls himself a Roman (I". //. xii. 25), as pos¬ 
sessing the rights of Roman citizenship- He was 
particularly fond of tlie Greeks and of Grei'k lite¬ 
rature and oratory. (P.//. ix. 82, xii. 25.) 
He studied under Pausanias the rhetorician, and 
imitated the elmjuence of Nicostratus and tin* .style 
of Dion Chrysostom ; but csjiecially admired 
Herodes Atticus more than all. He taught rheto¬ 
ric at Rome in the time of Hadrian, and lienee wa.s 
called 6 {roi/itflrTrJv. So conqilete was tim commaiul 
he acquired over the Gret'k language that he could 
speidc as Avell as a native Athenian, and luMue was 
called 6 /xcKiyAoiTros or ixe\L(j)8oYyos. (I^hilost. Vil. 
Sop/i. ii. 81.) That rlu-toric, however, was not his 
forte may easily be belicA’od from the style of bis 
works; and he appears to have given up teaching 
for writing. Suidas calls him (Pontifex). 

He lived to above sixty' years of age, and had no 
children. He did not marry, because be would 
not have any'. There are tAvo considerable works 
of hi.s remaining: one a collection of mi.seidlaneous 
history (UoikiAt] 'IfTTop/a) in fourteen boc.ks, eoiii- 
monly called his “Varia Historia,” and the other 
a work on the peculiarities of animals (Hepl Zwtup 
tSioTTjTov) in seventeen books, commonly called his 
“■De Aiiiinaliuin Natura.” The fonner work con¬ 
tains short narrations and anecdotes, historical, 
biograjiliical, antiquarian, Ac., selected from various 
authors, generally’^ without their uaines being given, 
and on a great A'ariety of subjects. Its chief value 
aris(!s from its containing many passag<*b from 
Avorks of older authors which are noAv lost. It is 
to be regretted that in selecting from Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and other AA'riters, he has soiiictimes 
given himself the trouble of altering their language. 
Rut he tells us he liked to have his own way and 
to follow his OAvn taste, and so lie would seem to 
luive altered for the mere sake of putting some¬ 
thing dilferent. The latter Avork is of the same 
kind, scrappy and gossifiiiig. It is partly' collected 
from older AA'riters, and partly the result of his own 
ohservatioiis both in Italy' and abrocad. According 
to I'hilostratiis (/>;. Vit.) he Avas scaretdy ever out 
of Italy; but he tells us biinself that he travelled 
as lar as Acgy'pt; and that he saw at Alexandria 
ail ox with hve feet. (De Arnm. xi. 40 ; comp. xi. 
11.) This book Avould apjiear to have become a 
popular and standard Avork on zoology, since in the 
fourteenth century' Manuel l*hiles, a Byzantine 
poet, founded upon it a poem on animals. At tlie 
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end of the work is a concluding chapter (e/rtAo-yos), 
where he states the general principles on Avhich he 
has composed his work :—that he has spent great 
labour, ciire, and thought in writing it;—that ho 
has preferred the pursuit of knowledge to the pur¬ 
suit of wealth ; and that, for his piu't, he found 
niiicli more pleasure in observing the habits of tlie 
lion, the panther, and tlie fox, in listening to the 
song of the nightingale, and in studying tlui mi- 
gnitions of cranes, than in mere heaping up riches 
and being numbered among the great: — that 
ihrougliout his AVork he has sought to adhere to 
the truth. Nothing can be imagined more deticient 
in arrangement than this work : lie goes from one 
subject to another without the least link of associ¬ 
ation ; as (e. g.) from elephants (xi. 15) to dragmis 
(xi. IG), from the liver of mice (ii. 5t>) to the uses 
of oxen (ii. .57). But this absmice of arrangL-meiil, 
treating things iroiKiXa TroiKi\ti}Sj lie say's, is iii- 
tmitioiial; he adoj)ted this plan to give A'ariety to 
the work, ami to avoid tedium to the ri'ader. Jlis 
style, which he commends to the indulgence of 
critics, though friu' from aiiv gnat fault, has no 
particular merit. The similai ity of plan in the two 
works, with other iuU*rnal (‘vuleuci's, s'-ems to 
shew that they -were both wiittmi by the s.iine 
Aelian, and not, ns Voss ami Valckmiaer conjec¬ 
ture, by' two dilferent persons. 

In lioth Avorks he seems desirous to ineuleate 
moral and religious ^irincijiles (si'e T. //. vii. 44 ; 
Ik' Anim. vi. 2, vii. 10, 11, ix. 7, and Epiloij.) \ 
and lu; Avrote some tn-atises expressly on philoso- 
jihieal and religious subjects, especially' one. on 
Providence (Tleoi Ilpovotas) in three books (Suidas, 
s. r.’ACairai'Io'Tyts), and one on the Di\iue Mani- 
lestations (Hepi ir)cid)p ’Ki'ep 7 eicoe), directed against 
llu5 Epicureans, whom he alludes to elsewhert*. 
(iJe A?iim. vii. 44.) 'J'here are also attributed to 
Aelian twenty letters on hus-baudry and sucli-like 
matters {'AypoiKiKal ‘ETruTToAttl), which are by' 
feigned characters, are Avritteii in a rhetorical un¬ 
real style, and are of no value 'J'lie lirst edition 
of all his works was by Gmirad Gesuer, 1.55G, fob, 
conbiiiiing also the works ol‘ lIiTaclides, I’oleiuo, 
Adamaiitius and Melampiis. 'l iie “ Varia Historia” 
WHS fust edited by Ganiillus Peruscus, Rmue, 
1545, 4to.; the ]»rincipal editions since are by 
IVrizonius, Ley'deii, 1701, Gvo,, by' Groiiovius, 
Leyden, 1781, 2 vols. 4to., and by Kiihn, Leip¬ 
zig, 1780, 2 vols, 8vo. The Dt; AuimaJium 
N.'itura AA'as edited by' Groimvius, Lend. 1744, 
2 voIh. 4to., and by J. G. Sclineider, ].ieipzig, 
1784, 2 vols. 8VO. The last edition is that by 
]’>. Jacobs, Jena, 1882, 2 vols. 8vo. "riiis contains 
the valuable materials which Schneider had col¬ 
lected and left for a new edition. The Ijctters 
were publishc'd apart from the other works by 
Aldus Manutius in his Collectio Kpistoiarum 
Graecaruin,” Venice, 1499, 4 t.o. 

The Varia IJistoria has been translated into 
Latin by C. Gesuer, and into English bv A. Ele- 
miiig, Loud. 157G, ami by' Stanley, 1 GG’.‘) ; tliis 
last has been reprinted more than once. 'I'he l)e 
Animaliuin Ntitura has been translated into Ltitin 
by Peter Gillius (a Ercnchman) and by Conrjui 
Gesner. It does not appear to have bt'on translated 
into English. 

1’here has also been attributed to Aelian a work 
called Kar-nyopla tov Tuvi/iSor, an attack on an 
eft’eininate man, probably meant for Elagabahis. 
(Suidas, s.v. ''A^fttv.) [A. A.] 
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AMLTA'NUS, LU'CIUS, one of the thirty ty¬ 
rants (a. d. under the Jloirian enipire. 

Jle assumed the purp]<‘ in Gaul after tlie death of 
Postuinus, and was killed by his own soldiers, bis 
eause he would not allow them to plunder Mogun- 
tiacuni. 'JVebellius Pollio and others call him 
Jiollianns ; Kekhel {Dortr. Num. vii. p. 4 4d) thinks, 
that Ills true name was Laelianus; but tljer(‘ seems 
most authority in favour of L. Aelianus. (Kutrop. 
ix. 7; d rebeli. Poll. I't vf. Tyr. 4 ; Aurel. Viet, tie 
(aes. :i;i, EyiL :i2.) 

A KLIA'NIJS ME'CCIUS {’Ai\iavos Me/cicms), 
an ancient ])hysieian, who must iiave lived in the 
second century after Christ, as he is mentioned by 
Galen (A; Thirhiea ad PamphlL init. vol. xiv. 
p. -11!)) as the oldest of his tutors. Jlis father is 
snppos(‘d to have also been a physician, as A(diamis 
is said by Galen {lie JJissref. jMuscul. c. I. p. 2. 
ed. Dietz) to have made an epitome of Ids father’s 
anatomical writings. Galen speaks of that pai't of 
his woi’k which treated of the Dissection of the 
Muscles as being held in some repute in his time 
(I'/nW.), and he always mentions his tutor with r<;- 
spect. [Jhid. c. 7, -2, j)y>, 11, 57.) During the 
prevalence of an epidemic in Italy, Aelianus is 
said by Galen (A- Tlirvhiat ad l^tinjthU. ibid.) to 
liav(; used the Thoriaca {Dirt, of A7it. art. Thr- 
j’iaca) with great sucec'ss, botli as a means of cure 
and also as a prescu'vativc against the disease. He 
must have been a person of some c<'lebrity, as this 
same anecdoU' is nuMitioned by tlie Arabic Histo¬ 
rian Abu ’1-J''araj {//istor. (*<miprud. Dynast, p. 
77 ), with exactly the same circumstances except 
that lie maU(‘s the epidemic to have hrokfui out at 
Antioch in.stc*ad of in Italy. None of his works 
(as far as the writer is aware) are now extant. 

\\V. .V.G.l 

AIHAA'NUS, PLATJTIUS, otfered up the 
prayer as poutifex, wlieii the tirst stone of the 
luMv Capitol was laid in a. l>. 71. (Tac. Ilisl. iv. 
5.‘{.) We learn from an inscription (< iruter, p. 4511; 
tlrelli, n. 750), that his full name was 'I'i. Plaiitius 
Silvanus Aelianus, tljat he held many important 
military couimamls, and tliat he was twice consul. 
His tirst consulship was in .v, u. -17 ; the date of 
lii.s s(!cond is nnliiiowii. 

AEJjI A'N Us 'l’A'CTiCUS(AtAjwds Tuktikos) 
was most pn)bai)ly a fin'ek, but not the same as 
Claudius Aeliamis. He lived in Rome and wrote 
a work in fifty-three eiiapters on the Military Tac¬ 
tics of the (Ireeks (Hepl '2,TpaTT)yiKwv 
'EWrjuiKOfr), which lie dedicated to the emperor 
Hadrian. Hi; also gives a brief account of the 
constitution of a Homan army at that time. The 
work arose, lie .says (Av//c.), from a conversation 
he had with the einjierer Nerva at Frontinus’s 
house at Formiae. He promises a work on 
Naval Tactic.s also ; but this, if it was written, 
is lost. The tirst edition of the 'I’actics (a very 
bad one) was publisli(\l in 15112 ; tlic next, much 
better, was by Franciscus liobortellus, Venice, 
1552, 4to., which contains a new Latin version by 
the editor, and is illustrated with many cuts. The 
best edition is that printed by Elzevir at Leyden, 
1613. It is usually found bound up with Leo’s 
Tactica [Lko], 

It was translated into Latin first by Thoodoms 
of Tliessaloniea. Tliis translation was published 
at Romo, 1487, together with Vegetius, Frontiims, 
and Modcstus. It is printed also in Ilobortelliis’s 
edition, which therefore contJiins two Latin ver- 
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sions. It has been transl.iied into English by 
Capt. John itirigiunn, Loml. J616, fol., and by 
Lord Dillon, 1814, 4to. | A. A.J 

AEllIIS ARISTIDES. fAaiSTjDEs.J 
AE'LIUS ASCLEFFADKS. fA scleiuadks.] 
AE'LIUS DIONY'SIUS. [Djo.vvsins.] 
AElJUS DONA'TUS. [Dunatus.] 
AI*/LHJS LAMPRIDins. ILA.MPKinn'.s.] 
AE'LlUS MARCIA'NLIS. [M.vkcianus.] 
AE'LHJS MAURUS. [Maurus.] 

AEDIUS PltOMO'TUS (AtAios Upajudros), 
an ancient })hysiclan of Alexandria, of whose per¬ 
sonal history no particulars are known, and whose 
date is uncertain. He is supposed b}" Villoisoii 
{Anrrd. ilmrr. vol. ii. p- 17.*). note 1) to have 
lived after the time of I’oinpey the Great, that is, 
in the tirst century l)erort; t'lirist; hy others he is 
<*ousid(!red to be much more ancient ; and by 
Choulant {llandlmch der liuchrrkundc fur d/r 
Acllrrn Alcdicin^ Ed. 2. Leipzig, 1840, 8vo.), on 
the other hand, he is placed as late as tin; second 
half of the first century after Christ. Jlo is most 
probably the same person who is quotmi by Galcu 
{De (\nn]>os. Mediraut. secund. Eocos, iv. 7, vol. 
xii. p. 730) simply by tlie name of IE; 

wrote sev'eral Greek medical work.s, which arc still 
to };e found in mauuMiipt in diiferent libraries 
in Europe, but of which none (as far as the writer 
is aware) have over been jmblislied, though Iviihii 
intended his works to lia\e lieen included in Jiis 
collection of Greek medical writers. Some (‘xtracts 
fnuu one of his works entitled Avvajxepov^'*' Mrdi- 
cinalinm Juinnulanint Cullcrtio., are inserted by C. 
G. Kiihu in his Additam. ad Elrnch. Med. Vrt. a 
J. A. J'\d>ncij in LiilA. (Ir."" Ealiii., and by liona 
in his Tractulus dc Scorlnituy Verona, 1781, 4to. 
Two other of his works are quoted or meuti(med 
liy Hierou. Mercurialis in liis rariuv Li’diimrs^ iil. 
4, and hi.s work l)i‘ Fc/ov/E' <:L JJorbis Vrnvnusis,, 
i. 16, ii. 2; and also by Selineider in his Pn^l’aci's 
to Nicaiider’s T/icriara, p. .\i., and AlcEtpharmucu, 
p. xix. [VV. A. G.] 

AELLO. [ Hahi'Yiae.] 

AEIiLOPliS (’AeAAoTTous), a surname of Iris, 
the ui(‘ssenger of the gods, liy which she is de- 
seribed as swift footed liki‘ a storm-wind. Homer 
Uses the form dtAAoTros. (//. viii. 409.) j L. S.J 
A ECU HUS, [TiMoniErs AKLUKrh.j 
AEMl'LIA. ]. A vestal viigia, who, wlnm 
the sacred fire Avas extinguislied on mie occasion, 
juayed to the goddess for her a.ssistance, and mira¬ 
culously rekindletl it by throwing a piece of lier 
garment iijHUi tlie extinct embers. (l)ionys. ii. 
68 ; Val. Max. i. 1. J; 7.) 

2. 'J'he third daughter of L. Aeniilius Patillus, 
who fell in tin; battle of Cauuae, was the wife of 
Scipio Africantis I. and the mother of the celebrated 
Cornelia, the niotluT of the Grai chi. She was of 
a mild disposition, and long survived her hushaml. 
Her property, which was large, was inherited by 
her grandson by adoption, Scipio Africanus 11., 
Avho gave it to his own motlnu' Papiria, who had 
been divorced by liis own father L. Aemilius. 


* Avifapfpbv is a word used by the later Greek 
writers, and is explained by Du Cange {Gloss. Afed. 
et Ivjim. Graecit.) to mean vis, virius. It is how¬ 
ever frequently used in the sense given to it in the 
text. Sec Leo, Cottspcct. Medic, iv. 1, 11. ap. 
Erraerin. Anecd. Med. Grace, pp. 153, 157- 
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(Polyb. xxxii. 12 ; I)i<»d. Exc. xxxi.; Val. Max. 
vi. 7. § 1; J’lut. ^lem. 2; Liv. xxxviii. 67.) 

3. The third daughter of L. Aemiliiis Paullus 
Macedoniciis was a little girl when her father was 
appointed consul a second time to conduct the war 
against Pers(‘us. Upon returning home after his 
election he found her in tears, and upon inquiring 
the reason she told him that Perseus had died, 
which was the name of her dog; whereupon he 
exclaiimnl “■ I accept the omen,” and regarded it 
as a pledge of liis success in the war. (Cic. </e 
Uiv. i. 46', ii. 40 ; Pint. jIc?//. 10.) 

4. Aemilia L<‘pida. [Lepiua.] 

6. A vestal virgin, who was put to death n. c. 
114 for having committttd incest upon several oc¬ 
casions, She induced two of the other vestal 
virgins, Marcia and Licinia, to commit the same 
crime, but these two were acquitted by the ponti- 
lic(^s, when Aemilia was condemned, hut w'en; 
subsequently condi'innod by thepnuitorL. Cassius. 
(Pint. Quaesl. Jiom. p. 284 ; Liv. Kpit. 6*3 ; 
Orosiiis, V. la ; Ascon. in Cic. 71///. p>. 46, ed. 
Orelli.) 

AEMPLTA UENS, originally written ATMI- 
LIA, one of the most ancient patrician houses at 
]loni(‘. Its origin is referred to tlie time of Nnma, 
a)id it is said to have been descended from Ma- 
imu'cus, who received tlie name of Aemiliiis on ac¬ 
count of the persuasiveiu'ss of his language (5i’ 
alpvKiav Ad 7 oo). This Mamercus is rejiresimted 
by some as the son of Pj-thagoras, and by oUkts 
as the son of Niima, wliile a third account traces 
his origin to Ascanius, who had two sons, Julius 
and Aemylos. (Pint. Acmil. 2, Niim. 8, 21; Festus, 
.V. V. Acuiil.) Amulius is also mentioned as one 
of the ancestors of the Aoniilii. (Sil. Ital. viii. 2.97.) 
It seems pretty clear that the Aemilii were of 
babine origin ; and Festus deiives the name Ma¬ 
mercus from tlic (Jscan, Mmners in that language 
being the same as Mars. Tlie Sabines spoke 
Oscan. Since tlien the Aemilii wi^re sujiposed to 
have come to Rome in the time of Numa, and 
Numa was said to have been intimate with Pytha¬ 
goras, we can see the origin of the legend which 
makes the ancestor of the house the son of Pytha¬ 
goras. 'J'lie lirst member of the house who oli- 
taiiied tin; consulship was L. Aemiliiis Mamercus, 
in n. c. 484. 

Tlie family-names of this gens are : Barbula, 
Buca, IjKPinus, Mamerctth or Mamercinu.s, 
Pai'Lis, Paiii,lt7.s, Ueuillus, ScAiTRUh, Of these 
names Buca, Lejiidus, Paullus, and Scaunis arc the 
only ones that occur on coins. 

AEMIIilA'NUS. 1. The son of L, Aemilius 
Paullus Macedonicus, was adopted by P. Cornelius 
Scipio, the son of P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, 
and was thus called Cornelius Scipio Acmilianus 
Africanus. [Scipio. j 

2. I^he governor of Parmonia and Moesia in the 
reign of Gallus. He is also called Aemilius; and 
on coins wc find as his praenomeii both Marcus 
and Cains. On one coin he is called C. Juljus 
Aemilianus ; but there is some doubt about the 
genuineness of the word .Julius. ( Eckhel, vii. p. 372.) 
lie was born in Mauritania about A, i). 206*. He 
defeated the barbarians who had invaded his pro¬ 
vince, and chased them as far as the Danube, A.li. 
233. He distributed among his soldiers the b.ioty 
he had gained, and was saluted emperor by tliein. 
He then marched into Italy, hut Oallns, who had 
advanced to meet him, was slain at intenunna to- 
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gether with his son Volusianus by his own soldiers. 
Aemilianus was acknowledged by the senate, hut 
was slain after a reign of three or four months by his 
soldiers near Spoletum, on the ajiproach of Valeri- 
anus. According to other accounts lie died a 
natural death. (Zosimus, i. 28, 29; Zonaras, xii. 
21, 22 ; Eutrop. ix. 5 ; Aurel. Viet, de Cues. 31, 
Ejnt. 31.) 



3. One of the thirty tyriints (a. d. 2.59—2G8) 
was compelled by the tniops in Egypt to assume 
tin; purple. He took the surname of AlexandiT or 
Alexandrinus. Clallienus sent Theodotus against 
him, ])y whom he was taken and sent pri»oiicr to 
(iallienus. Aemilianus was strangled in prison. 
('I’rehell. Poll, Trip. Tt/r. 22, (rullicn. 4, .5.) 

AEMILTA'NilS (who is also called Acmilim) 
lived in the fifth century after (lirist, and is 
known as a physician, confessor, and martyr. In 
the reign of the Vandal King llunnoric (a. i>. 
477-484), during the Arian persecution in Africa, 
he was most cruelly put to death. The Romish 
church celebrates his memory on the sixth of I)e- 
cemlicr, the Greek churcli on the seventh. {Mar- 
! ttfrol. liom. ed. Baron. ; A'ictor Vitensis, /A; J\ir- 
accut. VunduL v. 1, with Ruinart’s notes, Paris. 

I 8v(). ]694; Rzovius, NomcnchUor SanctorntH l*ro- 
fessionc Medicnruni.) [W. A. G.) 

AEMILIA'NUS (AlpiXiavos)^ a native of the 
townof Nicaea, and an (qugrammatic poet. Nothing 
further is known about him. Three of liis epi¬ 
grams have been preserved. (Anthol. Graec. vii. 
623, ix. 218, 7.56.) [C. P. M.] 

AEMI'LIUS ASPER. [Aspkr.] 
AEMPLIUS MACEK. [Macku.] 
AEMI'LIUS MAGNUS AKIlO'RiUS. [Ar- 

noRirs.] 

AEMI'LIUS PACENSIS. [Packnsis.] 
AEMI'LIUS PAPINIA'NUS. [Papini- 

ANUS.I 

AEMI'LlUS PARTIIENlA'NUS. [Par- 

TIIENlANrs.] 

AEMI'LIUS PROBUS. [Nepos, Corne- 

J.ILI.S.] 

AEMI'LIUS SURA. [Stira.J 
AENE'ADES (AiVctdSes), a patronymic from 
Aeneas, and applied as a surname to those who 
were believed to be descended from him, such 
as Ascanius, Augustus, and the Romans in 
general. (Virg. Acti. ix. 653 ; Ov. Ex Pont i. 3.5 ; 
Met. XV. 682, 695.)^ [ L. S.] 

AENE'AS (A/P€i'a^ ffomeric Storj/. Aeneas 
was the son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and born 
on mount Ida. On. his father’s side ho was a 
great-gnindsoii of 'J'ros, and thus nearly related to 
the royal house of Troy, as Priam himself was a 
gi'aiidson of Tros. (liom. //. xx. 21.5, tScc., ii. 
820, v. 247, &c.; Jfes. T/muf. 1007, ^c.) He was 
educated from his infancy at Dardanus, in the 
house of Alcathciis, the Inisband of liis sister. (7/. 
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xiii. 463, &c.) At the bej^inning of the war of 
the Greeks against Troy he did not take any part 
in it, and the poet intimates that there existed an 
ill feeling between him and Priam, who did not 
pay suflicient honour to Aeneas. {11. xiii. 460, &c., 
XX. lOl.) This pnihably arose from a decree of 
destiny, according to Avliich Aont:as and his de¬ 
scendants were to rule over Troy, since the house 
of Priam liad drawn upon itself the hatred of 
Croiiion. (//. XX. 307.) One day when Aeneas 
was tending his Hocks on mount Lhi, he w.as 
attacked by Achilles, who took his cattle and }»ut 
him to flight. But he was rescued by the gods. 
This (‘vent, however, and the admonition of Apollo, 
roused his spirit, and he led his Dardanians against 
th(> (Jiveks. {IL. xx. »f), Ac., 1.90, Ac., ii. 61.9, Ac.) 
Henceforth lie and Hector are the great bulw\irks 
of the IVojans against the Greeks, and Aeneas a|>- 
pears beloved and Inmoiircd by gods and men. {II. 

xi. .')3, xvi. 619, x. HIO, 467, vi. 77, Ac.) He is 

among the 'J’rojans what Achilles is among the 
Greeks. Both are sons of immortal mothers, both 
are at fend with the kings, and both possess horses 
of divine origin. (//. v. iKio, Ac.) Achilles Jiini- 
self, to whom Hector owns his inferiorit%, thinks 
Aeneas a WJirtliy competitor. {JL xx. 17o.) 'I’he 
place Avliich Arnicas occupies among the Trojans is 
Av<‘ll cxpn\sscd in Philostratns {/Icr. 13), who says 
tliat the Grc(*ks called IJi'ctor tlie hand, and Aeneas 
the son! of the 'rrojans. Hes}>cctiiig the brave ami 
noble manner in wiiicli be ])rot<'cts the body of liis 
friend Pandams, sc(* JL v. ‘J9,9. (»n one occasion 

lie Avas engaged in a contest Avith Hiomcdcs, avIio 
hurled a miglily stone at liini and broke liis hip. 
Aene/is fell to the ground, and Aplirodite hastened 
to his assistance (//. v. 305), and av hen she too 
was wonndi'd, Apollo carriiid iiiin from the liehl of 
battle to liis temple, Avhere he Avas cured by Loto 
and Artemis. {II. \. 345, Ac.) In the attack of 
the Trojans Aipon the Avail of the Greiiks, Aeneas 
commanded the fourth liost of the Trojans. {IL 

xii. .96.) He avenged the death of Alcathous by 
slaying Oeiioniaiis and Apliareus, and hastened to 
the assistance of Hector, Avho was throAvii on the 
ground by Ajax. 'I'he last feat IToiner mentions 
is his fight Avitli Achilles. On this as on all other 
occasions, a god intcrjiosod and saved him, and this 
lime it Avas by Posi-idon, Avho altlnmgh in gcncnil 
hostile* toAAmrds tlu^ Trojans, yet rescued Aeneas, 
that the decrees of destiny might be fiiltilled, and 
Aeneas and his oilspring might one day rule OAer 
'Froy. {IL xx. 176, Ac., 305, Ac.) Thus far only 
is the story of Aeneas to be gathered from the 
Homeric )un*ms, and far from alluding to Aeneas 
having emigrated after the capture of TroA', and 
having founded a new kingdom in a foreign land, 
the ])oct distinctly intimates tliat Im conceives 
Aeneas and his descendants as reigning at Troy 
after the extinction of the house of Priam. (Comp, 
ytrab. xiii. yi. 606.) 

Later Stories. According to the Hom<'ric h3nnn 
on Aphrodite (257, Ac.), i?*mcas Avas brought up 
by the nymphs of mount Ida, and AV’as not taken 
to his father Aiichises, until he had reached his 
fifth 3’^car, and then he Avas, according to the wish 
of the goddess, given out as the son of a nymph. 
Xenophon {JJe Vevat. 1. 15) says, that he was 

instruct('d by Cheiron, the usual teacher of the 
Jieroes. According to the “ Cypriji,'” he even took 
part in carrying off Helen. His braver 3 " in the 
war against the Gre<'ks is mentioned in the later j 
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traditions as well as in the earlier ones. (Hygin. 
Fui>. 115; Philostr. 1. c.) According to some ac¬ 
counts Aeneas was not present when Troy Avas 
taken, as be had been sent by Priam on an expe¬ 
dition to Phr 3 ’^gui, while according to others lie 
was requested by Aphrodite, just before the fall of 
the city, to leave it, and accordingly went to mount 
Ida, carrying his father on his slioulders. (Dion. 
Hal. i. 46.) A third account makes him hold out 
at Troy to the last, and Avheii all hopes disappeared, 
Aeneas with his Darduni.'ins and tlie warriors of 
Ophr 3 'nium withdrew to the citadel of Pergainus, 
where the most costly treasures of the Trojans 
wen; kept. Here he repelled the encm}' and rc- 
ceiva^d the fugitive Trojans, until he could hold out 
no longer. He then sent the people ahead to 
mount Idti, and follow'ed them with his Avarriora, 
the images of the gods, his father, his Avifir, and 
his children, hoping that ho would be able to 
maintain himself on tlie heights of mount Ida. But 
being threatened with an attack by the Greeks, he 
entered into negotiations W'itli them, in consequemee 
of which he surrendered his position and was 
alloAViid to depart in safet 3 " with liis fri(‘nds and 
treasures. (l)ioiiA's. i. 46, Ac.; Aelian, V. II. 
iii. 22; H 3 *gin. Fuh.’2h\.) Others again related 
that he w'as led by his hatred of Paris to betray 
llioii to the (Ireeks, and Avas allowed to depart 
free and sate in consiniuence. (Dioiiys. Lc.) Livy 
(i. 1) sbites, that Aeneas and Anteuor were the 
only Trojans against Avhom the Greeks did not 
make use of their right of conquest, on account of 
ail ancient connexion of hospitality existing be- 
tAA'eeii theun, or because^ Aeneas had ahvaA's advised 
his countrymen to restore Helen to Meuelaus. 
((’omji. Stiab. L e.) 

The farther part of the stor\' of Aeneas, after 
leaving mount Ida with liis friends and the images 
of tin* gods, especiall 3 ' that of Pallas {I^alludiuin^ 
Paus. ii. 23. ^ 5) presents as many A'ariations as 
that relating to the taking of TroN'. All accounts, 
hoAV’CAcr, agree in staling tliat he left the coasts of 
Asia and crossed over into Europe. According to 
some he Avent across tlie Hellespont to the penin¬ 
sula of Pallcae and died there ; ac:cording to others 
he proe<‘i‘ded from Thrace to the Arcadian Orclio- 
nieiios and settled there. (Strab. 1. c.; Paus. viii. 
12. 5; Dioii 3 's. Hal. i. 49.) By far the greater 

niimlMT of later Avritors, howeA'er, anxious to put 
liiin ill connexion Aviih the historA' of Jjatium and 
to luako him the aucostorial liero of the Romans, 
state that he went to Italy, though some assert 
that the. A(‘noas Avho came to Italy Avas not the 
son of Anchises and Aphrodite, and others that 
after his arrival in Italv he returned to Trov, 
lejiving his son Ascanius behind liim. (LA'cophr. 
1226, Ac,; Diouys. i. 53; LiA*. i. 1.) A de¬ 
scription of tlie Avanderings of Aeneas before he 
reached the coast of Latiiuu, and of the A’arious 
toAAUis and temples he w'as belioAX'd to have found¬ 
ed during his Avanderings, is given by Dionysius 
(i. 50, Ae.), Avhose account is on the whole the 
Siune as tliat followed by V'^irgil in his Aeneid, 
althougli the latter makes various embellishinonts 
and additions, some of Avhich, as hi.s landing at 
Carthage and meeting Avith Dido, are irreconcilable 
Avith cbronologv". Erom Pallenc (Tiirace), Avliere 
Aene.'is .stayed the winter after the taking of Trov, 
and founded the town of Aenoia on the Thermaic 
gulf (LiA\ xl. 4), he sailed with his companions to 
Delos, CA'thora (AAdiere he founded a temple of 
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Aj)hro(lite), Boiac in Laconia (where he built Etis l{especting the inconsistencies in the legends 
and Aphrodisias, Paus. iii. *22. § 9), Zacynthus alxuit Aeneas and tlie inode of solving ihcjn, see 
(temple of Aphrodite), Leucas, Actiuin, Amhnieia, Niebuhr, JILst. of i. p. 179, Ac. Kespect- 

and to Dodona, where he met the Trojan ing the colonies ho is said to iuive foundtMl, 
lie lenus. From Epirus he siiilcd across the \ h'iodU^r^ J)<-Krrofihus Jcurar <((lJ*/ii>n/LCum rulonifift 
Ionian sea to Italy, where he landed at the Wvm'U lb27, -Ito. About lln‘wor- 

lapygiaii promontory. licneo ho crossed over to ship and religious cliaracter of Aeneas, s(‘e rscliold, 
Sicily, where Iks met the 7’rojans, Elyimis and (Jcsr/iiflitc <i<‘s Trojitukchen Krlc^ics, Stuttgani, 
Aegostus (Acestes), and built the towns of Elynie Id.'ld, i». .‘102, Ac.; Ilartiing, (>rsr/iiv/i/r Jer 
atid Aegesta. From Sicily he sailed back to J tidy, der lixmic.r, i. ]». hr>, Ac.; and alatve all U. II. 
landed in the port of Palimirus, carno to the Ivlansen, Afv/eo.v esju ciaJJy hook i. 

island of Lencasia, and at last to the coa.Ht of p. 34, Ac. [L. S. | 

Latinm. Various signs pointed out this place as AENE'AS {Aivdas) (JAZAEDS, so calh d 

the end of liis wanderings, and he and his Trojans from his hirtli-placi*, llonrished n. 497. lb* 
aecordingly settled in Latiurn. The place where ivas at first a IMatonist and a Sojthist, heing a 
t)K‘y had landed was called 'J'roy. Latinns, king disciple of tlio ])hilosop(;r llieroclcs (as aj>|iears 
of tJie Aborigines, Avhon informed of the arrival of from Jiis llieophrustus, (lalland. p. and a 

the strangers, jirepared for war, hut afterwards friend of Procopins (as wt* know from his 1 Epistles), 
concluded an alliance with them, gave up to tliem 11 is date thus ascertained is conlinin'd by his 

selling, that In* had heard speak some of tlie Dnii- 
li'ssors whose tongues Jlnnnenc liad cut out, n, 
4J!4. {Ibid. }). ()()3, c.) A\’ben a (.'liristian, he 
coinjMised a dialogue. On ihe !inmorlalitti <>J ihr 
Soul ami the JtcsurrecUnu of the lioilij, calleil 7'ltro- 
twemi Latinns and Turnus, in which both chiefs phrasl/is from one of tla^ interlocutors. 'I'lii^ aj>- 
f('Il, wlieren])(iu Aeneas became solo rulm* of tlu' peared first in a Latin \ersion by Ambrosins 
Aborigines and Trojans, and both nations united Camaldulensis, hvo.. Veil. l.")l.'>, and 4to, Basil, 
into one. Soon after this, however, Aeneas fell in lolG. Tlie original Dreek, with the Latin version 
a battle w’ith the Rutulians, who were assistiA by^ of Wolf, fol. Tigiir. Jo.M); with the Latin version 
Mczeiitius, king of the Etruscans. As his bod\ and notes of Barihins, 4to. Lips. Kioo (see 
Avas not found after tlie battle, it was believtA that Fabricius, </c I’cnial. liclni. ( '/insl. St/llabus, p. I(l7, 
it had been carried up to heaven, or that he had llainb. 172.5); aFo in (iallandi's JiibHotlara J\i- 
perisliod in the ru'er Kumicius. The Latins trum, \'ol. x. p. ()2!>, Yen. 17()(! ; and Avitli the 
erected a monument to him, with the inscription notes of Boissonade, bvo. Par. iSbh). In Ebert's 
7'o t/ui father and natiro, yod. {•Tovi Jndiaeti, l)ictionary is the following reference: WeriiHtiorf 
l^iv. i.‘2 ; Dionys. i. (>4; Strah. p. 229, xiii. J*r. de Aemu Do,:., Ninuh. 1 hi7, * 110 . In the 
]> t59h ; d/cD xiii. 0'23, Ac., xiv. 75, Ac., xa*. A\d\nc (\tllee! ion (f ICjimth a by O reek Authors xIwyc 
4lid, Ac.; Comm, Narrat. 4(); Plut. 3.) an* 2.5 by Aeneas, ( Jr. ito., Yen. 1499. See Fa- 

Tavo other accounts somewhat different from those bricius, lilbUoth. Oraee. vol. i. pp. (i7b-<i9(). Sonus 
niontioncd aho\'e are prcserA’ed in Servius {iul Ae,n. of the letters of Aeneas may bi* found in the J\ne>i~ 
ix. 2(11, from the work of Abas on Troy), and hi clojuiedia l*hil<>h>fiea o{ Joannes I\ili(sa, (jr. bvo., 
Tzetzes {ad 12.52). Dionysius places the Ven. 1710, vol. i. | A. 2. ('. J 

landing of Ai*neas in Italy and the Viuilding of AENE'AS Sl'LVlUS, son of Silvias, and 
La\inium about the end of the second year after grandson of Ascanius. lie is tlie tliird in the list, 
the taking of Troy, and the death of Aeneas in the of the mythical kings of Alba in L.iunm, and the 
seA'ei.th year. Virgil on the other hand represents Silvii ri'garded him as the founder dl their Imnse. 
Aeneas landing in Italy seven years after the fall (Liv. i. 3.) Dionysius (i. 71) asi ribes to him a 
of Troy, and comprises all the events in lUdy reign of 31 years, (Comp. Virg. Aeu. vi. 709.) 
from the landing to the death of Tunuis within Ovid {Alcf. xiv. (»10, Ac.) does not mention him 
the space of twenty days. among the Alban king.s. ( L. S. j 

'i'Jie story about tlie descent of the Romans AENE'AS (AtVems), sumained 'I’zVC’J'lCl.IS 
from the 'i’rojan.s through Aeneas was gonenilly (d TaKT</cos;, a Oreek Avriter, Avhose precise date is 
receiAed and believed at Rome at an early period, not knoA\'n. Xenojilion {J/tll. vii. .”>. § 1) mentions 
and probably arose from the fact, that the inhabit- an Aeneas ol Stymplialus, A\'ho about the time ol 
ants of Latinm and all the places Avhich Aeneas the battle of Mantiueia (3b2, u. c.) distinguished 
AViis said to liavc limnded, lay in countries inhabit- liimsell by his braveiy and skill as general ol the 
ed by people Avho were all of the same stock— Arcadians. Casaubon supposes tlii-s Aeneas to be 
J^elasgians ; hence also the Avorship of the Idacan the Ktme, .and tlie snppositimi i.s coiilinned by a 
Aphrodite in all places the foundation of udiich is pa.ssage {Comment. PuHore. 27) Avhere he speaks 
ascribed to Aeneas. Aeneas himself, therefons I'amili.arly of an Arc.'idian jirovincialism. Jhit, 
such as he appears in liis Avanderings and final how'over tliis may he, the general character of this 
feett]<*ment in Ijatiuni, is nothing else but the per- Avork, the names he meiitii)iis, and the historical 
sonified idea of one common origin. In this notice.s Avhich occur, Avitli other inti'rnal evidence, 
character he was Avorsliipped in the various places ;ill point to aboid tliis period, lie Avrote a large 
Avhich traced their origin to him. (Liv. xl. 4.) work on the whole art c)f AA^ar, ffTpar-nyiKd 
Aeneas was frequently represented in .statues and or wepi rdUy arparity ikup dTrofxvfjfxaTa (Polyb. x. 
jiai/itings by ancient artists. (Paus. ii. 21. § 2, v. 40; Euidas, s. v. Alveias), consi.sting of several paj*ts. 
22 . 2 ; Plin. H. A\ xxxv. 10. § 3Ck) On gems / Of these only one is preserved, called raKTiudv re 

and coins he is usually represented as carrying his I Kul iroAiopKTjTtKou virdfxvTjp-a nepl rov iroar xf^'^ 

father on his shoulder, and leading his son .Asca- / TroAiopKougevoy civr4xfiv, commonly called Com- 
jiiiis by the Jiand, J nientarius Poliorceticus. The object of the hook 


a ]>an of liis dominions, and Avith their assistance 
coiKjnered tlie Riitnlians, Avith aa’Iioju he was tlien 
at Avar, Ai'ue.is founded tlie town of Lavimiim, 
called after Jjavinia, the daughter of Latinns, 
Avhom he married. A new Avar then folhnA’ed lie- 
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is to slicw liow a si(*gi? should he rosistod, the va* 
riouR kinds of instruiiH'iits to ho UBod, inunajuvres 
to bo practised, wiiyfi of Bonding lotto.rB without 
being detected, and without oven the bearers know¬ 
ing about it (c. lU, a very curious one), &e. It 
contains a good deal of information on many points 
in archa-ology, and is especially vahiabh; as con¬ 
taining a large stock of wt)rds and technical terms 
connected with warlare, denoting instruments, Ac., 
which are not to he found in any otiier work. 
From the same circnmslance, many j)as.‘>;jges aie 
didicidt. I 

'J lie hook was lir^t discovered hy Simler in the 
Vatican library. It was edited tirst liy Isaac 
('asauhon with a Latin version and noU's, and a])- 
]iendcd to his edition of Polybius. (l*aris, 

It was rejiublished by (Jronovius in his Poly Inns, 
vol. iii. Amst('rda.in, lh‘7d, ninl Ity klrnesti, la ip/.ig, 
17<'^I. 'I'tie last edition is tiiat of .1. Orelli, 
Leipzig, ]}{]}{, with (’nsauhon’s vm'sion and notes 
and an original commiMitary, {uiblished as a suppli*- 
ment to Schweighaenser’s I'olyhins. Ih'sitles tin* 
Vatican MS. then* are three at Paris, on which 
Casauhon fonnd(*d his edition, and one in the Lau- 
rentian library at Florence. 'I’his last is, according 
to (>n'lli (I'nicf. ]». 0), tlie oldest of all. The work 
contains many v(>ry cornqitmid mutilated passages. 

All e|jitome of the whole hook, not of the frag- 
tnenl now remaining, was made hy Ciiusis. a 'I'lics- 
salian, wiio was sent to Home by Pvrrlnis, ‘27l<, 
n. c. (Aelian, T<tcf, 1.) 'I’his abridgment is re¬ 
ferred to by (bcero {ltd Fain. ix. I?.')). (A. 

AENE'i US or AENE'SH’S (Aho/ioy or An-r)- 
<rtoy), a surname of Zeus, under wiiich be was 
worship])ed in the island of ('c]thaleniu. wliere ho 
had a temple on mount Aenos. (lies. oy*. S-!nd. 
mi Ajinfhni. WnnL ii. 1 L. S. j 

A EN ESI Dl'/M I'S (Aigrjin'STjgov), the son of 
Patai'eus, and one of the hody-guards of JIip]»o- 
cruti's, tyrant of (Jola., was the son of Theron, the 
ruler of Agrigeiitum. in the time of the Persian war. 
(liei'od. vii. lol, l(i.*>.) (TiiKiuiN.] 

A EN h’.S 11) E'M 11S {Aip'i}<Ti^r}ixos ), a celebrated 
sceptic, born at Unossns, in Crete, according to 
Uiogeues Laertius (i\. 1 K!), but at Aegae, accord¬ 
ing to IMiotius (Cod. ])robably lived a little 

later than Cicero. He was a pupil of lleracleides 
and r»*ceivi‘d from liim the chair of jihilosophy, 
which laid been banded down for ab(»v(* ibn*e liun- 
dred years from Pyrrlion, the founder of the sect. 
For a full account of the scejitical syslcMU see 
Pykkihin. As Aenesidemus dilfered on many 
points from the ordinary sceptic, it will be conve¬ 
nient before jirocetaling to his particular opinions, 
to give a short account of the system itself. 

I'lie scejitic lu'gan and ended in universal 
doubt. JJe was eiiually removed from the aca¬ 
demic; who denied, as from the dogmatic philoso¬ 
pher who affirmed ; indeed, he attemptc'd to con- 
ibiind both in one, and refute them by the same 
arguments. (Soxt. Emp. i. 1.) Truth, he Kiid, 
was not to he desired for its own sake, but for the 
sake of a certain repose of mind {drapa^ia) which 
followed on it, an end which tlie sceptic best at¬ 
tained in anotluw way, by suspending his judg¬ 
ment i^iroxii), and allowing himself literally to 
rrsf in doubt, (i. 4.) With this view he must 
travel over the whole ratige of moral, metapliysi- 
cal, and physical science. His method is the 
compju’ison of opposit(*s, and his sole aim to prove 
tiiat nothing can he proved, or what he teniied, i 
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the itTorrO^veia of things. In common life he may 
act ujion tj^aiuofieva with the rest of men; nature, 
law, and custom are allowed to have their inllu- 
cnce ; only when impi;llcid to any vehement etlbrt 
we are to remember that, here too, thi;re is much 
i to be said on both sid<*R, and an; not to lose our 
peace of mind hy grasping at a shadow. 

; The famous 5tKa rpoirin of the sei'ptics were a 
mnuhcT of heads of argument intended to over^ 
throw truth in whatever form it might apjiear. 
[I^viiniroN.J 'i'lie opposite appearances of tin" 
moral ami natural world (Sexf. J-Jnip. i. LI), the 
liilliliility of intellect and sense, and the ilJiisiojis 
produced ujkui them by intervals of time and sjiace 
and by every change of position, were the first 
arguments hy wftich th(*y assaili*d the reality of 
things. U'e cannot explain what man is, we can¬ 
not (.‘xydain what the sl'iisi's are: still less do we 
know the wav in wliieh they are acted upon hy 
the mind (ii. 4—7): beginning with ou5fj/dpi^cc, 
we must eml with owfieF juoAAo*'. "W'e are not 
certain whether material olijects are anything hut 
ideas in the mind; at any rale the ditfereiit qua- 
lities which we yierceive in tli(*m may he Avholly 
d(']«‘ndent on the pi'rcipient being; or, supposing 
them to contain (juality as well as siihstance, it 
ni jy Ik* one (piality varying with the pereejitive 
power of the dillerent senses, (ii. 14.) Having 
thus confounded the world wiihout and the. world 
within, it was a natural transition for the sceptic 
to confound physical and metajihysical arguments. 
The rea*-onings of natural yiliilosophy were over¬ 
thrown hy metayihvsieal subtleties, and nietapiiy- 
‘'ics made to look absurd by illustrations only ap- 
yilicabh* to material things. The acknowledged 
impi'rfection of language was also pressed into the 
si'rvice ; words, they saiil, were ever varying in 
tlieir signilication, so that tlu; ideas of which they 
were the signs must Ik* alike variable. The lead¬ 
ing idea of the whole system was, that all truth 
involved either a vicious circle or a petiiio prin- 
cipii, for, even in the simplest truths, sometliing 
must be assumed to make tin* reasoning applicable. 
The truth of the senses was known to us from the 
intellect, but the intellect operated through the 
senses, so that our knowledge of tin; nature of 
either di'yiends upon the other. There was, how¬ 
ever, a (h*eper side to this philosoyihy. Every- 
ihiiig we know, confessedly, runs up into some¬ 
thing we do not kntiw ; of the true nature of cause 
and elVect we are ignorant, and hence to the 
favourite method, otto tou eis drrfipop eK/SttAAem, or 
arguing backward from cause to cause, the very 
impiTlection of human facultie.s prevents o\ir 
giving an answer. We must know what we 
believe ; and how can we be sure of secondary 
causes, if the first cause be wholly beyond us? 
To judge, however, from the sketch of Soxtna 
Empiricus (Pyrrh. Hyp.), it was not this side 
of their system which the sceptics chiefly urg(‘d: 
for the most part, it must be confessed, that they 
contented themselves w'ith dialectic subtletii's, 
which were at once too absurd for refutation, and 
impossible to refute. 

The causes of scepticism are more fully given 
under the article Pyrrhon. One of the most re¬ 
markable of its features was its connexion with the 
later philosophy of the Ionian school. From the fail¬ 
ure of their attempts to explain tlie phenomena of 
the visible world, the Ionian philosophers were in 
sensibly led on to deny the order and harmony of 
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cn^ation : they saw nothing lait a porpotual and 
rver-chaiij^ing chaos, acted upon, or rather seii- 
acting, l>y an inlnTent jjower of motion, of wJiich 
tlie nature was only known l)y its ellects. This 
was the d«)ctrine of Jli^racleitus, that “the world 
was a fire over kindling and going out, whicli made 
all things and was all things,” It was this link of 
connexion hetwe-on the sceptical and Jonian schools 
Avlnch A<;nosi(hanus attempted to restore. I’he 
doctrine of ileracleitus, although it spoke of a sub¬ 
tle fire, really meant nothing more than a ju iiiciple 
«>f change; and althojigh it niiglit S(“em ah-in-d to 
a strii:t sce])tic like Sextus rhii])iricus to aj'untt even 
a principle of change, it involved ni» n'al inconsis¬ 
tency with the sceptical systcon. "We are left to 
conjecUiri' as to the way in which A»Miesidenius 
arrived tit his conclusions : the follo\\ ing account of 
them seems prolsihle. It will he scmu), from wliat 
lias been said, that the se(‘])tical system had de¬ 
stroyed everything but sensation. Jtut sensation is 
tlie (dVect of cliaiige, the principle of motion work¬ 
ing inten'.iily. It was very natural then that tlie 
sceptic, proceeding from the only dpxv whicli re¬ 
mained to liim, should suggest an exj)]anation of j 
the outward world, derived from that of which 
alone lie was certain, his own interiuil sensations. 
'I'he mere suggestion of a pruhahle cause might ! 
se('m inconsistent with the distinction wliich tlie | 
sceptics drew hi'twecn tlieir own alisoluh* uncer¬ 
tainty and the jirohahility spoken of hy tin* j 
Acaileinies: indei'd, it wa> inconsistent with their j 
metaphysical jiaradoxes to draw conclusions at all : I 
il' so, we must be conti-nt to allow that Aenesidi*- 
mus (as Sextus Empiricus iiii))lies) got a little he- 
yond tlie dark region of scejiticism into the light 
of jirohahility. 

Other scatt<*red opinions of Aeni'siilemus liav<* 
lieeii preserved to us, some of which seem t<i h-ad 
to the same conclusion. Tinu*, lie said, was to op 
and TO Trpwrop (rdSfxa (Pyr. I1\]k iii. 17), juohahly 
in allusiim to the doctrine of the Jstolcs, tliat all 
really existing substances were (Tw/aura: in otlii'r 
words, lie meant to stiy tliat time was a r<-ally ex¬ 
isting thing, and not merely a condition of thought. 
This was connected with the jirinciple of ehangi', 
which was insejuirahle from a. notion of time : if 
the one had a real existence (and upon its exist¬ 
ence the whole system depended), the oilier must 
lik(!\vise have a real existenci*. In another place, 
adapting his language to tliat of Ileracleitus, he 
said that “time was air” {.Sext. Emp, ui/r. Lui/iros, 
iv. *233.), probably meaning to illustrate it hy tin* 
impercefitible nature of ;iir, in the .sjune wa}- tluit 
the motion of the world was said to work hy a 
subtle and invisible fire. All things, according to 
liis doctrine, were but ipaivofi^va which wmv 
brought out and adapted to our perceptions liy 
their mutual ojijxisitiou ; metaphorically they might 
he said to shine forth in the light of ileracleitus’s 
fire. He did not, indeed, explain how this union 
of opposites made them sensible to the faculties of 
man ; probably lie would rather liave sujiportcd 
his view by the impossibility of the mind conceiv¬ 
ing of anytliing otherwise than in a state of motion, 
or, as lie would have expressed it, in a state of mu¬ 
tual opposition. Piiit (liaiPo/ULfpa are of tWo kinds, 
7T<a and Kotpd (Sext. Emp. adr. Lttg. ii. 3), the 
jierceptions of individuals, ami tliose common to 
mankind. Here again Aenesideiiuis seems tc- lose 
ftig! t of the sc('[)tical system, whicli (in sjieciiiation 
at least) admitted no di-grees of truth, doubt, or 
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probability. The same rmnark a])pli(*s to his dis¬ 
tinction of Klvr)(ns into fifTaSariKii and /xerag’ATy- 
T/Kif, simple motion and change. He seems also to 
have opposed the pi'rplexity which the scejitics en¬ 
deavoured to bring about bctw(‘(Mi matter and 
mind ; for he .asserted tliat thought was imh'jien- 
dent of the body, and “that the sentient jutwer 
looked out through tlu^ crannies of the senses.” 
(Ado. Iahi. i. 343.) J.astly, his vigorous mind 
was aliovi^ tin* ])altrv eonfusioii of physical and 
luetaphysical distinctions; for lu^ declared, afur 
Henicleitus, “that ii ])nrt vv.as the same Avith tln^ 
whole and yet dili’ereiit from it.” 'flie grand }»e- 
culiarity of his system was the attfuiipt to unite 
scej)tlcism Avitli the earlier pliilosophy, to raise a 
positive foundation for it hy accounting from tin* 
nature of things for the never-ceasing changes h(»lli 
in th(‘ material anil s[>iritiial Avorld, 

Jsextus Em]>iricus has preserved his argunumt 
against oar knowledge of causes, as Avell as a table 
of (‘ight inetliods by wbicli all a priori reasonings 
may be confuted, as till Jirgumeiils whateviT may 
lie by the dftca rpuirui. I. Either the cause given 
is nnsecii, and not proven by tilings seen, as if a 
person were to explain the motions of the jilaiiets 
by the music of the spher<‘s. II. < )r if the cause 
i be seen, it cannot lie shewn to t'xcliide other 
I liypotlieses : W(‘ must not only prove the cause, 
j but dispose of eierv otlier ctiuse. III. A regular 
: «‘ifect mav be tittribiiti'd to an irregular cause; 
as if one Avere to explain the motions of the 
heavenly jiodies liy !i siiilden impulse. JW !Meu 
argue from things si'cn to things unsemi, as-um- 
ing that tiiey are governed by tiie same laws. 
V. Causes only m<*aii opinions of causes, which are 
inconsistent with ])liei)oinena and Avith other opi¬ 
nions. VI, Eipialiy ])idhal)le causes are accepted 
or reject<*d as tliey agr<!<* with this or that precon¬ 
ceived notion. VJJ. 'i'heso causes are at \ariaiico 
Avitli phcnommia as avi 11 as witli alisiract nrincijiles. 

Principles must be imcertaiii, becan.se tiu* 
facts from Avliicli tli(‘y proceed luv nnciTtaia. (Pyrrli. 
Hy]). i. 17, ed. Eubr.) 

It is to b<‘ regretted that nothing is known of 
the ])C:rsonal historv of Acnesidemus. A list ol his 
Works and a ski’teli of their euntc.nls ha\(; ])ecn 
preservial liy Photiiis, ((’od. 2J2.) He Ava.s the 
autlior of tlirei' books of rioppwvf/ai 'TTroTOTrceirfiV, 
and is mentioned as a recent teacher of jdiilosojihy 
by Aristoch.'s. (Ajittd Kusrh. Prarpond. Ero}t(j, 
xiv. 13.) It is to Aenosidemus tliat Sextus Jhii- 
j»irieiis was iudi-bted Ibr a considerable jiart of liis 
Avork. ^ [lb.I.] 

AENK''J'l'] (Ah'7/T77), a daughter of Jiiis»)ius, 
and wife <if Aeneas, iiy Avhom she laid a son, 
(/j'zicus, the loinider of the town of tliis naim*. 
(Apollon. ISliod, i. 3.o(); C)r])h. A///oy/, 502, Avliere 
slie is called Aeinp]K!.) [L. S. j 

Al'.'NJClJS (AiPi/cos)^ a Creek jioet of the old 
comedy, whose j)la.y ’'Ai^Teta is referred to by Sui- 
das. ()i.?\ Al'piicos.) He seems to be the siunc as 
Eiiniciis meiitiom'd by l*olliix. (x. lOf).) 

AENJ'DJjts, a ])atroiiymlc from Aene.ns, which 
is ajiplied by Valerius Elaecus (lii. 4) to the iii- 
liahibant.s of Cy/iciis, whoso town A\'as bclicA'ijd 
to have been founded by Cyzicus, the son of 
Aeneas. [L. S.J 

AEO'LIDES (AwAISijs), a p.atronymic given to 
the sons of Aeolus, as Athamas (Ov. A/rl. iv. 
.511), Magnes (Pans. vi. 21. ^7), Macarcus (Uv. 
AJa. ix. 503), Miseniis (Virg. Aew. vi. 134), 
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SiKyplius (Ov. /lA'if. xiii. "Jd ; I loin. //. vi. lo4), and piouM kinc^, liohnvcd kinilly to tho nntivos, 
CrntluMis (Horn. (/</,. xi. "Jli?), locastns (Tzcdz. aU and taught tlu*in tlu: uso of sails in navigation, aitd 
lji/co])hr. ami to Jiis grandsons, as ('ophalns foretold them from si^ms which ho observed in the 

(< )v. ylA'if. vi. h*J]), OdysseiiH (Virjj. vi./i2.9), fire tin* nature of the winds that were to rise, 

and l^hryxns. (V’al. Flaec. i. ‘Jdb.) Aeolis is tlic Hence, sjiys Diodorus, Aeolus is descriluul in 

patronymic of the female descinulants of Aeolim, mythology as tlie rider oviw the winds, and it was 

and is j;iv<‘>i to his danghti'iN Canace and Ali-yone. this Aeolus to whom Odysseus came during his 

(Ov. M<f. \i. Ih roid. xi. .L) { L. S.‘| wandcrinos, A different accfuint of the matter is 

AE'OliUS (AfoAos). In tlie mythiiaI history given by llygiuns, (/’oA. Ibii.) 
of ( in'ece there are three personages of tlii.. name. In tlu pe a* ii.its Aefilus, the father of the 
who are sjwken of liy anrient writers as ronnectisl Aeolian race, Is placed jn relationship with Aeolus 
with one another, hnt this eoiinexion is so c-im- the nil'T ami god of the winds. Tin; groundwork 
fused, that it is ingiossihie to gain ;i (le.ar vv'w of on wlileh this eoimexion has been formed by later 
tluMii, (Muller, (Jrritoni. ji. U>{>, Ac.) AVc shall jiocts ami mythourajiln'rs, is found in IJomer. (fA/, 
follow ])iodnnis, wlin distint!iiis'lics betwe«‘n the x. *J. Ac.) Jn Ibuner, however, Aeolus, the son 
three, although in other ji.-is.sages lie confounds of llippotes, is lu'ither the g-od nor thi' father of 

them- t!a* winds, but nwrely the happy ruler of t!ie 

1. .A son of 1 lelli'n :md ibe iiymnb nrsei\, and .'Vcolian I'-la.ml. whom Cronion bad made the 

a bioiher of Dorns ami Xuthus. lie is d'-scribed Tf’/xiris of tin* winds, which he micht sootln* or ex¬ 
its tile ruler of Thessaly, and rt'gartied as tin* cite according to his jtleasure. (fA/. x. ill, Ac.) 
founder of the Aeolic branch of tli(*{lr(*ek mitioa. 'I'his statement of llomer and tlu; etymolngy of 
He married Enari'te, the* daughter of Deimachins, the name of Aeolus from dtAAa* wt're the cause, 
by whom lie had K*V(*n sons and live (laughters, that in later times A(*oltis was regarded as the god 
and according to some writers still more. (Apollod. and king of the winds, winch ho kept enclosed in 
i. 7. 1); Scliol. (i<l Piml. iv. IfXb) a mountain. It is therefore to him that J nun aje 

conliitg to MiiJli*r's siipjtositlon, the mi>st ancient plies wli(‘n site wishes to destroy tin* fleet of tin* 

and genuine story knew (udy of four sous of 'rroiaiis. (\'irg-. 1. 7f>.) 'I’lie Aeolian island 

.\eoItis, viz. Sis\ piius. ;\tli.Muas, ('retln'us, and of ilonu'r was in tiiu tiiiii* of Paiisriiiias lK*lit“ved to 
Salmoiieus, as tin* re)iresentativt*s of the four main be 1/ipara (Pan-. 11. l’>). and this or Strongvle 

branehe.s of tin* Aeolic race* 'i'ln* gr -.-:t extent of was accordingly rcg.irded ii; later times as the placr* 
country ■which this race occ\ipi«*d. and the desire of in which tin* god of tin* wiinl- dwelled. (Virg. 
eich ]tart of it to tract* its origin to s'.mo descend- A''n, viii. 41b, i. Stral». \i. p. *27b’,) Other 

iint of Aeolus, proiitibly gave ris<* to the varying accounts jilacc the residence of .\t‘olus in 'I'hrace 
accounts alioiit the nnmb('r of liis cliil<ir(*n. Ac- (.Apollon, lilmd. i. .'>o4, iv. Tb."); (.'alliin. 
ending to llyginus {Fah. 2lff!, 242) A(*olus liad m/ a 7. 2(»), or in the ncighhourhood of JJhegium 

om* son of tile name of Macareus, who. after hav- in Italy, (Tzetz. ot/ Lycf'/d/r. 77)2 ; comp. Diod. 

ill'.' cnumitied incest wilii liis sister ( .'vnaet*, jnit v. fl.) The following ptussages of lat(*r poets also 
an t'lnl to his own life. According to OvitI (//ero/t/. sliew how uiuv(*rsally A(‘oius liail gradually come 
1 1) Aeolus threw tin* fruit of this love to the to lie regar<h*d a,s a god : ( fv. JAY, i. 26‘4, xi. 74tt 
dogs, and s(*ut his diiugliter a sword by wliieh she xiv. 224; Val. Place, i. ; Quint. Sinyrn. xiv. 
was to kill ln*!-self. (Comp. Pint. ParaJltl. p. 1H2.) 47.>. Whet}n*r In* xv.'is rejirc-'cnted by the an- 

2. Diodoi'iis (iv. (if) Miys, that tin* .second ciciits in works of ;irt is not c<*rtain, but w<'now 

Aeolus was tin* gri*at-gran(lson of tlu* first Aeolus, posM*ss no representation of him. ( \j. S. J 

being the son of llijipotes ami Mclanippo, and AE'PA’TUS (AfvruTos). 1. One of tlu* niytlii- 
ilu* grandson of IMimas tin* son of .Aeolus. Ann*, cal kings of Arcadia. He was the son of Kilatiis 
till* daughter of this second Aeolus, afterwards he- (Pind. (ff. vi. .“i-f). and orhtinally ruled over Phae- 
(*:nm* mother of a tliird .Aeolus, (('oni)). I’aiis. i\. saiia on the Alj>heius in Arcadia. When t'lcitor, 
4b. 5 ^ o.) In another p:is.«-ag(* (v. 7) Dioduni'' rt*- the son of A/an. died without leaving any issue, 
presents tin* tliird Aeolus as a .son of Hippot(‘-. Aepytus sncci*ede/i him and liecaine king of the 

.‘1. According to some accounts a son of Hip- Arcadians, a ]>art of whose country was called 
})otes, or, according to otlicrs, of Posi*iilou and after him Aepytis. (l^aus. viii. 4. ^ 4, 3t. § 3.) 

Ann*, the daughter of tin* second Aeolus, liis He is said to liavc been killed during the chase on 

story, whii li prohahly refers to tlu'<*niigration of a nmimt S(*pia by tin* bite of a venomous sjiake. 

branch of tlu* .A(*oliaus to the west, is thus related : (l*aus. viii. 4. 4, lb. f; 2.) Ills tomb there was 

Arm* declared to her father tb.at s!n^ was with child still shewn in the time of Pansanias, and hi! was 
by l^osi'idou, Imt her father di.sbelieving ln*r state- anxious to st*e it, becau.so it was mentioned in 
luent, gave her to a. strang(*r of Metapontum in Homer. (//. ii. b(>-4.) 

1 taly, who took her to his native town. Hi*rc‘she 2. The youngest son of Cresphoutes the ILi- 
J)i*c.inii! motlier of two sons, Uoeotiis ami Ai*cv raclid, king of Messiniia, ami of Mcrope, the 
lus (iii.), wlm wen; adopted hy the man of Meta- daught(*r of tin* .Arcadian king C’ypselus. Cres- 
}iontum ill accordance with an oracle, ^\"hen tliev plnmtes and his other sons were imudcn'd during 
iuid grown up to manhood, they took possession of an insurrection, and Aepytus alone, who was 
the sov(!reignty of Metapontum J»y forci*, Put educated in the house of his grandfath(*r Cypselus, 
w hell a dispute afterwards aro.se betvvei*ii their escaped the dangi'r. 1’he throm' of I’lrespliontes 
mother Arno and their foster-mother Autolyte, the was in the meantime occupied by the Il(!rac]id 
two brotliers slew the latter and fled with their Polyphontes, who also forced Merepe to become his 
inotlu'r t'.*mn Mi'tapontimi. Aeolus went to .sonu* wife. (Apollod. ii. H. § o.) When A(*[)ytus had 
islands m the'J yrrhenian s<*a, which rixeivcd from grown to manhood. In* was enabled In* the aid of 
him the name* of the Ai'olian islands, and accord- Holcns, his fatiu*r-in-law, to return to his kingdom, 
ing to some accounts built the town of Lipara. ( punish the murder(*r8 of his fatiu'r, and put Poly- 
(Diod. iv. b7, Y. 7.) Here he riugued as a just | phonics to deatli. Jle h*ft a son, Uluncus, and it 
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wan from him that sahsequently the kings of Mea- 
senia were called Aepytids instead of the more 
general name JIeraclids. (Pans. iv. 3. § 3, &c., 
viii. 6. § 5 ; Hygin. Fub. 137, IHI.) 

3. A son of ilippothous, and king of Arcadia. 
Ho was a great-grandson of the Aepytns mentioned 
first. He was reigning at the time wlu'ii Orestes, 
in consequence of an oracle, left Mycenae and 
settled in Arcadia. I'heni was at Mantineia a 
sanctuary, which down to the latest time no mortal 
was ever allowed to ent(ir. A<‘pytus disregarding 
the sacred custom crossed tlie threshold, but was 
immediately stnick wit.li l)lindness, and died soon 
after. He was succeeded hy his sou C 3 q)scliis. 
(Pans. viii. b. § 3.) [ L. S.] 

AF/RIUS (’Aepioy), Heretic, the intimate friend 
of Eustathius of Sehaste in Armenia, a. n. 3110, 
was living when Epiphanins wrote his Book 
against H(‘resies, a. n. 374-fi, After living toge¬ 
ther an asc(dic life, ICiistathins was raised to the 
c‘piscopatfi, and by him Ai'rius was ordained ])rie.sl 
and set over the Hospital {imc-xorpiMp^mv) of Pon- 
tiis. (St. Epipli. <i^lr. Jfurr. 7o. J? I.) But notl)iiig 
(!ould allay the envy of Aeriiis at tlie elevation of 
his com})anion. Caresses and tlin'ats were in vain, 
and at last he left Eustathius, and publicly accused 
him of covetousness. He assemhled a troop of 
men and women, who with liiin professed tin* 
r<>nunciatioii of all worldly goods (d-rroTa^ia). De¬ 
nied entrance into the towns, tht'v roamed altfuit 
tlie fields, and lodged in the open air or in caves, 
exj)Osed to the inclemency of tile seasons. AiTiiis 
superadded to the irrcligion of Arius tlie following 
errors: 1. The denial of a difference of order be¬ 
tween a bishop and a ])riost. 2. I'lie rejection of 
])rayer and alms for the. dead. 3. Tlie refusal to 
observe Easti'f and stated fasts, on tlu* ground of 
such obsi'rvances being Jewish. St. Epi]»hanius 
refutes these errors. (/, c.) 'J'here were nmiaiiis 
of his followers in the time of St. Augustine. (A^iv. 
Hwr. § 53, ^•ol. viii. p. 10, which wa.s written 
n. 420.) ^ ^ f A. J. C.l 

AE'RDPE (’Aegowry), a daughter of Crateus, 
king of Crete, and granddaughter of Minos. Her 
father, who had recidved an orach; that In* should 
l')s(‘ his life by one of his children, gave her ami 
lu'r sist(‘r, Clynieiie, to Nauj)lius, who wms to sell 
them in a foreign land. Another sister, Apeinone, 
and her brother, Aethemenes, wiio liad heard of the 
oracle, had lelt Crete and gone to Rhodes. Aerope 
afterwards married I’leisthenes, the son of Atreus, 
and became- by him the mother of Agamemnon 
and Menelaus. (Apollod. iii. 2. § 1, &c. ; Serv. ml 
Acn. i. 450; Dictys Cret. i. 1.) After the death 
of Plei.stheiies Aerope; married Atreus, and her two 
sons, who were educate;d liy Atreus, wen* gonenally 
belit'ved to be his sons, Aerope, however, became 
faithless to Atreus, being se-dm-e^d by Thyestes. 

(Furip. Orest. 5, &c., llde.n. 3.^7 ; Hygin. /d/A 
07 ; Schol. ad IIoiu. II. ii, 24.9 ; Serv. ad Aen. xi. 

[h. S.] 

AE'ROPUS ('AepoTTos). 1. The brotlier of 
Perdiccas, whei was the first king of Macedonia of 
the family of Temenus. (Hereid. viii. 137.) 

2. I. King of Macedonia, the son of I’hilip I., 
the great-grandson of Perdiccas, the first king, and 
the father of Alcetas. (Herod, viii. 13.9.) 

3. II. King of Macedonia, guardian of Orestes, 
the son of Archtdaus, reigned nearly six years 
from n. c. 399. The first four years of this time 
Le reigned jointly with Orestes, and the remainder 
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alone. He was siiecei'ded his son Paiisanias. 
(Diod. xiv. 37, 04; Dexippus, up. ^yuceU. p. 20*3,a.; 
corap. Polyaen. ii. 1. § 17.) 

AE'SA(T.TS (Aictukos), a son of Priam ana 
Arislic, the daugliter of Mi‘rnps, from whom A<;sa- 
cus learned the art of interpreting droaiiiK. W'hen 
Hecuba during her pregnancy with Paris dreamt 
th.at she was giving birth to a burning piece of 
wood wdiich spread conflagration tlirougli the 
whole city, Aesacus explaim-d this to nu-aii, that 
she would give birth to a son wlio would Ik; the 
ruin of the city, uiul accordingly recomuu‘ndi;d the 
exposure of the child after its birth. ( ibvurs.] 
A(;saciis hinis(*lf was married to Asterope, the 
daughter of the river-god Cc-bren, who died early, 
and while he was lamenting her death he was 
changed into a bird. (Apollod. iii. 12. § .'>.) Ovid 
{Met. xi. 750) relates his story difl'erently. Ac¬ 
cording to him, Aesaens was the sou of Alexirlioi*, 
the daughter of tlie river (iranieus. He livt*d far 
frem Jiis father's court in the solitude of mouutaiii- 
forests. Ib-sjx-ria, however, the li.'uighter of 
Cidiren, kiudh-d love in liis lieart, and on one oc¬ 
casion while he was jiiirsuitig hc-r, slio was stung 
hy a viper and died. Aesacus iti his grief thn-w 
himself into the sea and was changed by I’hetis 
into an aquatic bird. [L. S.J 

Al'ASAUA (AiVttga), of Lucania, a female 
l*ythagoreaii j hilosopher, said to lx* a daughter of 
l‘ythagoras, wiotea work “uhout Unman Nature,” 
of w'hich a fnigment is juvsi-rved by Stobaeus. 
(AV/. i. p. 0J7, ed. IJecrcn.) Some editors attri¬ 
bute this fnigment to Aivsas, one of the successors 
of Pythagoras, hut Bentley prefers reading Aesara. 
.She is also nicntioiu-d in the lift* of Pvthagoras 
{ap.J^hat. (UL 2-19, p. 439, h. ed. ILkker), v\heiv 
Benth-y reads AiVaVa ijistead of 2,<ipa. {iJisscriation 

iffio/i fha/arin., p. 277.) 

AE'SCHINES {Al(Txtvrjs\ the orator, was born 
ill Attica in tlie deiiius of Ctitliociilae, in u. r. 399, 
as is cle.ar from his speech against 'J'imarchus (j?. 
79), which was dt‘Iiv»*red in ». t;. 345, and in 
which he himself .says that h<* was tlu‘n in liis fortv- 
fiftli year. He was tlie son of I’romes and (jlau- 
cotliea, and if we listen to the account of Demos¬ 
thenes, his political aiitagoiiist, his fatlier was not 
a free citizen of Athens, hut liad been a slave in 
the hou.se of Elpius, a sclioohnastt'r. After the re¬ 
turn of the Atlienian exilt*s undiT Thrasyhulus, 
Trollies himself kept a small school, and Acscliiiies 
in his youth assisted his father and ]»erfonned 
such 8ervie<*s as were unworthy of a free At}i(;iiia.n 
youth. Demosthenes furtlier 8tat(‘s, that A<*8- 
cliines, in ord(*r to conceal the low condition of his 
father, changed hi.s name Tromi-s into Atronietus, 
and that Ik; afterwards usurjicd the rights of an 
Athenian citizen. (Deni. I)v Caron, pp. 31.3, 320, 
270.) The mother of Aeschines is described as 
originally a dancer and a jirostitute, who even after 
h(;r marriage with Tj'ouics continued to cari'v on 
unlawful jtifu;tic(;s m lu*r liuiise, and made money 
hy initiating low and superstitious persons into a 
sort of private mysteries. She is said to have 
been generally known at Athens under the nick¬ 
name Empusa. According to Aeschines liiinself, 
on the other hand, Ids father Atrometus w'us de¬ 
scended fnim an honourable family, and was in 
some way even connected with the noble priestly 
family of the Eteobutadae. He was originally iiu 
athlete, but lost his property during the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, and was afterw ards dr’ven 
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from Ills country iiiiJor the tyninuy of the Thirty- 
lie then served in the Athenian armies in Asia 
and spent the remainder of his life at Athens, at 
lirst in reduced circumstances. (Aesch. Lie. fals. 

pp. lid, 47.) His mother, too, was a free 
Athenian citi/am, and tin; daughter of (Haucias of 
Acharne. Wliich t)f these accounts is true, can¬ 
not be decided, but there seems to be no doubt 
tljut Demosthenes is guilty of exaggeration in his 
aceount of the parents of Aeschines and his earH 
youth. 

Aeschines liad two brothers, one of whom, Phi- 
loeliares, was older than himself, and the othtT, 
Aphobetiis, was the youngest of the three. l*hi- 
lochares was at one time one of the t<Mi Athenian 
generulH, an ofiice which was confern'd upon him 
for three successive years ; Aphohetus followed 
t)ie caHiug of a scribt?, but had once h(‘ei) sent on 
an eiiil)assy to the king of Persia and was after¬ 
wards connected with the administration of the 
'|)ul)lic revenue of Atlnuis. (A<‘sch. Lie fuls. Jjuu 
]) 4}).) All these things sei-m to contain strong 
evidtmee that the family of Aeschines, although 
poor, must have hecu of some respectahility. Ke- 
specliug liis I'arlv youth nothing can lie .;aid with 
certainty, exeejit that he assisted his father in his 
scliool, and that al'lenvard.s, being of a strong and 
atlih'lic constitution, he was emph)yed in the 
g^imiasia. hir imuiev, to contend with other young 
lii.'ii ill tlieir exercises. (Dem. Ik. (■uron. p. did; 
Pint. 17/. X omt. Avxrh, p. II-IU,) It is a favourite 
cii^'tom of lati‘ M'riters to place great orators, philo- 
pophers, i>oets, Ac., in the relation of teacher and 
SI liolar to one another, and accordingly .’\escliiiu‘s 
is re[)res<'nted as a dis<-iple of Socrates, Plato, and 
Isocrates. If these statements, which an* even 
contradicted hy the ancients them.selves, were 
true, Aeschines would not have omitteil to men- 
tioo it in the many opportunities he had. The 
di-Ati’iguish<‘d orutfir and statesman Aristophon en- 
j^.'L^ed AeseliiiK's as a scribe, and in the .same 
c.ipacity he afterwards served Kuhulus, a man of 
gicat influence with the democratieal party, with 
w'kuu lie formed an intimate friendsiiip, and to 
whose ]w»litiea! priiieiples lie remained faithful to 
till* end of his life. That lie served two years as 
TTf/jiTToAo?, from Ins eighteenth to his twentieth 
year, as all young men at Athens did, Aeschines 
\lk t'u(s. Jjr<). ]>. .70) expressly states, and this 
]).'! io(l of hi-s military training must prokibh' be 
jjiaced lit'fore tlie time that In* acted as a scribe to 
Aristophon ; for we find that, after leaving the 
service of I'iuhulus, he tried his fortune as an actor, 
for which he was provided liy nature with a strong 
and sonorous voice. He acted the parts of rpna- 
yuii'Krrrjf, but was uiisiiecessful, and on om* occa¬ 
sion, when he was perforiiiing in the character 
of (>enomaus, was hissed olV the stage. (Dem. 
Lk (.(tro/i. p. “JlUb) After this In* left tin* stage 
and engaged in military stwvices, in which, accord¬ 
ing to his own account (De /<7/*'. /.c//. p. 50), he 
gained gr{*at distinction. (Comp. Deni. Ik fuh. 
Ia‘(j. p. .’175.) After several h‘ss important engage¬ 
ments ill other parts of (ireece, he distinguished 
himself in n. e. 3()*2 in tin* battle of Mantiueia; 
and afterwards in B. e. ii50, he also took part in 
the expedition of the Athenians against Euboea, 
and fought in the battle of Tamyuae, and ou this 
occasion he gained such laurels, that he was pruisi'd 
by^ the generals on the spot, and, after the victory 
was gained, was sent to carry the news of it to j 
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Athens. Temenides, who was sent with him, 
bore witness to his courage and bravery, and the 
Athenians honoured him with a crown. (Aesch. 
Jk fuls Leg. p. 51.) 

Two years before this campaign, the last in 
which he took part, he had come forward at Athens 
as a public speaker (Aesch. ICjnst. 12), and the 
militory fame which he had now acquired estab¬ 
lished his reputation. 11 is former occupation as a 
scribe to Aristo[)hon and Kubiilus had made him 
accjiiainted witli the laws and constitution of 
Athens, while his acting on the stage had been a 
useful preparation for public speaking. During 
the first period of his public career, Im w’as, like 
all other Athenians, zealously engaged in directing 
the attention of liis fellow-citizens to the growing 
power of Philip, and exliortcd them to check it in 
its growth. Afti*r the fall of Olynthus in B. i . 
o4b, Eiibulus prevailed on the Athenians to send 
an embassy to Peloponnesus with the object of 
xmiting the (irt'eks against the common enemy', 
and Aeschines was sent to Arcadia. Here Ai‘t— 
chines spoke at AI(*galopolis against Hieronymus 
an emissary of Philip, but without success ; and 
from this moment .Aeschines, as well as ail his 
fellow-citizens, gave up the hoy)e of eflecting any¬ 
thing by the united forces of Greeci*. (Dem. Ik. 
fah. p]). 1144. ‘lllb ; .Aesch. lie. Ju(s. Leg. p. 88.) 
When tlicreforc Philij), in b. c. 847, gave the 
Athenians to understand that he was inclined to 
make peace with them, Philocrates urged the ne¬ 
cessity' of sending an embassy to Philip to tnrat on 
the subject. 'I'eu men, and among them Aeschines 
and Demosthenes, were accordingly’ sent to PJiilip, 
who received tlu'in with the utmost politeness, and 
Ac*.srhiiu‘s, w'hen it was his turn to .speak, re¬ 
minded the king of the rights which Athens ha:l 
to his friendship and alliance, 'i’he king promised 
to send forthwith ambassadors to Athens to nego¬ 
tiate the, terms of peaci^. After the return of the 
Athenian ambas-sadors thev wen^ (;ach rewarded 
witl) a wreath of olive, on the proposal of Demos¬ 
thenes, for the manner in which llioy liad dis¬ 
charged their duties, Aeschines from this moment 
forward was inflt*xible in his opinion, that nothing 
but }MXice with Philip could avi'rt utter ruin from 
his country. That this xvas pi*rfi*ctl\' in accordance 
with what Philip wislu'd is clear, but there is no 
reason for supposing, that Aeschines had been 
bribed into this opinion, or that he urged the 
nect'ssity' of peace with a view to ruin his country. 
(.A<*scli. in Ctesipfi. i». h2.) Antipater and two 
(jther IMacedoniaii amkissadors :irriv«*d at Athens 
soon after the return of the Athenian ones, and 
after various debates Demosthenes urgently advised 
the people to conclude the peace*, and spi'edih' to 
send other ambassadors to Philip to receive his 
oath to it. The only ditlereiice between Aeschines 
and Demosthenes was, that the former w'ould havt^ 
concluded the peace e'veii without providing for 
the Athenian jillies, which was hap]»ilv prevcntetl 
by- Demosthenes. Five Athenian ambassadors, 
and among them Aeschines but not Demosthenes 
{Jk. Cantu, p. 285), set out for Macedonia the 
more speedily, as Philip w'as making W'ar upon 
Orsobleptes, a Thrachui prince and ally of Athens, 
'rhey went to Pella to wait for the arrival of 
Philip from Thrace, and w'ere kept there for a con¬ 
siderable time, for Philip did not come until he 
had completely' subdued Cersobleptes. At last, 
j however, he swore to the pence, from which the 
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l*l>oci;uis were* (‘xpiossly o-vduiU'd. Pliilip liommr- 
cd the Athenifiii ainliassjulors with rirli prehouts, 
jn-(»iins(>d to rostori' all Atht'iiian prismiers without 
rnisoni, and wrote* a polit!‘ letter to the ])eople of 
Athens apolotfi/.iii^ for having di'lained their am¬ 
bassadors so long. (Dein. /><■ Jals. Lr-j, ]>p, 3f) l, 
4()o,) llyperidos ainl Tiuiarehus, the ibriner of 
W'hoin w^as a friend of l)enio-theiu!s, brought for¬ 
ward an acensation again.'.t the ambassjidors, 
eharging them wit!i liigh treason ag;iinst the re- 
])nblic\ beeaus(' they W(‘re bribed l\y the king, 
'riniarehus acensed Aeschines, and Ilyperides Plii- 
loerates. Ilut Aeschines evadtal the danger by 
bringing forward a. eoniiter-aecusati'.m against 
Tiniarchus (n. c. <'o), and l)y shewing that tlie 
moral eoiidiict of liis aeeiiscn- was siieli that he had 
no right to speak before the people. " he speech 
In which A(“-cIiiiies attaeke<l Tintarelius is still e.v- 
taiit, and its ('tfeci tvas, that 'I’imarcbus was (ddig d 
to droji liis accnsaiioii, am! A<*seliim‘s gained a bril¬ 
liant triiiniph. 'J'be ojieialioiis (d‘ Plidip afnr this 
peac(', and liis march towards 'rinTmopyljte, made 
the Atlaniians very nneasy, and Ae-'chines, though 
he assured the people tiiat the King had no lmstii(‘ 
intentions towaid.s Atlieiis and only intended to 
chaslise Tliehes. was again reipiesied to go as am- 
hassadi)!' to IMiil'p and iiisnri' his abiding by the 
.terms of liis peace. 13iit be deferred going on the 
})i'cte.\t that 111 * was ill. (I)em. iA'/u/s. /.i//. p. 

On his return he pretmided that the king 
had secretly conlided to him that he would under 
lake nothing against either Plmcis or Athens. 

1 ^einosllicni's saw through the. king's )/1ans tis av(*I 1 
.'IS tin* Ireacliery of Aeschines, and how just Ids 
;i})prehenhions were became evident somi aiier tin* 
reliirn of Aeschines, when Philip aniiounccd to tin* 
Aihi'iiians that In* had taken jm.ssession of Plmcis. 
The ])(‘Oj>le of Alliens, however, wen* silenced iind 
lulled into security hy the rep(*ated assurances of 
the king ami tit * \enal orators who advocat'd his 
cause .'It Athens. In n. (.I’lKi, Aesihines was 
sent ius TruAa-yopas to the assembly of the anipbic- 
tyons at Pylae wliicli was convoked by l*bili[», 
and at which be received greater honours than be 
could (‘ver iiave expi'cied. 

At this time .Xeichiiies and l)einosth(*nes were 
at the head of the two jiarties, into whieli not 
only Atli(*ns, but all (Jn'cec was divided, and 
tlii'ir iioliticai enmity created and nourished per¬ 
sonal hatred. 'I’his einnity came to a bead in the 
year H. .jJ.'l, wlien Demosthi'ues cliargeil Aes- 
tdiiiies with having been bribed and liaving bis- 
trayed the interests of his country' during the 
si'cond oinhass}' to l*hilip. 'I’his charge of Uenios- 
thi'iies Trapairp€fT(^iiai') was not spoken, but 

publislied as a iiicmorial, and Aeschines answered 
it ill a similar nienioria! on the embassy (rrep} 
7rapa7rpeo'6’eias), which was likewise published 
(l)em. /M fats. Lnf. j>. o.‘}7and in tlte composi¬ 
tion of wliich be is said to have been assisted ]»v 
bi.s friend I'htbnlns. The result of these niiitual 
attacks is iMikmuvn, but tlici'e is no doubt th;it it 
g.'ive a severe siiock to tJio popnlurity of Ae.schiue.s. 
At the time he wrote bis memorial we gain a 
glimpse into bis private life. ISomc years liefori* 
tliat occurnmee In* h;id niarrierl a daughter of IMii- 
Jodemus, a man of liigb respectability m hi.s tribe 
of Paeania, and in be was father of three 

little children. (Aesch. Dv,Juh. ”../2.) 

it W'as jnobably in jj. e, i .i ^ A.- bdion, 

who had been e.\ik'd and lived in Alacedonia, 
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secretly' returned to tin* Peiraei'iis with the ioti'u- 
tiou of setting lire to the Athenian ships of war. 
Demustheiies discovered him, and had him ju- 
rested. Aeschines denounced the conduct of De¬ 
mosthenes as a violation of the democratical consti¬ 
tution. Antijdion was sentenced to death ; and 
altiiongh no disclosure of any kind could be o.v- 
tort(*(l fi'inu liim. still it seems to have been bi^ 
lieved in many quarters that Aeschines had be(*n 
In's accomplice. lienee the lionourahle oHiee of 
avifSurns to tin' sanctuary in Delos, which liail just 
been givmi him, was taken from him and bestowed 
upon ilyperides. (Di'inosth. /A’ ('uro/i. ]). *27l.) 
ill jt.c. 'Mi\ Aeschines was again ]it 'senl at Delplii 
as .vllienian TreAci')o'pt/.s, uiul cansed tin* si'cmul 
sacr( .1 war ag.'iinst Am[)hissa. in Lneris forhaiiiig 
taken iiiio eidtiiati'Ui sonn* sacred lands, l*}ii!i|i 
e:itrn«.t -d with the supreme eommaiid by tin* am- 
[.hiityoiis, niarelied into Loeris with an army of 
men, ravaged the comiirv, .iiid e.gidili'dn'd 
liimsell' in it, \\'h(*ii in .‘IM! lie advanced south 
ward as far as Platen, all (ireece was in (■oiisteriia- 
tion. l)emo.*,theMes alone jiei-evered, and roused 
his comitrymen to a la-t mid desperate stiuggle. 
'I’he liattlt* of t'liaeroneia in this sann* y(*ar dccnlt d 
tin* fall* of (ireece. The misfortune of that day 
g:i\e a handle to tin* ('iiemi’s ol’ Demosthenes li-r 
attacking him; hut notwit'istamliiig the b^^ne^ 
which ,\eschin(‘S reci*ived liMiii Aiitip. r lor lliis 
jiurp'ise, the pure mnl iiiistaiiieil ji.stiioti''m of in - 
i*..o'aheiii*s was so generally reisignised, that ln^ 
receiNfd the lioiiourahle charge ol (lj‘li\(*riiig the 
funeral oration oxer those who had f.illeii at Ciiae- 
roiieia, Ctesijdion pi’o])c>s(*d that I )emostheiies 
should he rewarded for the services In* had done 
to his eonntry, with a golden crown in tin* lln*atr* 
at tin* great Dionysia. Aescliini's axailed iiinisi'lt’ 
of tile illegal form in which this retvard was pro 
])os(*(l to Ik* given, to bring a. ciiarge .'igainst Ctesi- 
pbon im that ground. Jiut bo did not prosecute 
tile malti'r till eight yc'urs later, that is, in n.< . ll.Ul, 
when after the death of IMiilip, ami tin* \ict(ll■ie^ 
of Alexander, political affair-s liad assumed a dhie- 
rent aspect in (.Ireece. After iiaviiig commenced 
tin* ]trosecution of (.'tesiphou, he is said to have 
gone for Some time to Macedonia. W hat induced 
him to droji the prosoention of Ctesiplnm, am! to 
take it up again eight years afterwards, arc ipies- 
tions which can only he answered hy cmij. clmes. 
'J'In* sjn*ech in which he accus(*d Ctesiplmu iii n. i. 
o.'iO. and w'hich is stdl e.vtanl, is so skillully ma¬ 
naged, that if lie Inid succeeded he won id liavi; 
totally destroyed all tlie pulitual inflin*nee ami 
authority of l.)i*inosthenes. 'I'he latter atisw'ered 
Ae.schines in liis cehdirated oration on the crown 
(nfpl <TTf<^)uvov), J'iveii ht*rore J)(*mosth(*nes Jiad 
liuished his sjieech, Aeschiii(*s itekimwledged liim- 
.self eompiered, and withdrew from the court aud 
hi.s country. When the matter was put to the votes, 
not even a liftli of them was in favour of Ae.sdiiiies, 
Aoschiues went to Asia Aliimr. Tin* statemmit 
of Plutarch, tliat Di'inosthenes ]>rovidcd liim with 
the meaii.s of accomplishing liis journey, is surely a 
faille, lie spent several years in Ionia and C'.iria, 
occupying himself with te.aching rhetoric, ami 
an.xiously waiting for the return of Alexander to 
Kurope. When in 3i. (j. 32*1 the rejiort of tho 
deatli of Alexander reached him, he left Asia and 
Avent to Ivhudes, where he established a school of 
ehvjuence, which suhscqnently became v(*ry <•( le- 
brated, and occupies a middle position between the 
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gnivc manliness of tin* Attic ornlovs, and the liffe- 
ininate luxuriance of the so-callcii Asiatic school «)f 
oratory. On one occasion Ini read to liis audience 
in Rhodes his specich against Ct(*sifilnn), and vvh(ni 
some of his hean'rs ex[)ressf‘d their astonishnieitt 
at his liaving been defeated notwithstanding his 
brilliant oration, be ref)lied, “ You would cease to 
be aslonislied, if you liad h(*ard Dennhsthenes.” 
(Cic. l)c Orut. iii. r><» ; IMin, If. N. vii. ^50 ; Plin. 

ii. ; Quiin til. xi. § (».) From Rhodes lie 
went to Samos, wlnrre lie died in n. ill 4. 

d'lie conduct of Aeschines lias been ec*nsured ]»y 
tlie writers of all ages; and for this many reusons 
may be mentioin'd. In tlie lirst jdaei*, and above 
all, it was liis misfortune to be constantly placed 
in iuxtaposition or ojiposition to tin* s])oiless glory 
of itemostheiics, and this must have n.adi- him ap- 
}tr‘ar mon* guilty in the eyes of ih im* who saw 
through liis actions, while in later tinn*s the con¬ 
trast l)etw(;en the greatest orator?, of the time was 
frcspiently nunb^ the theme of rhet<»rieal deilania- 
tioii, in which one of the two was prai*.-d or 
blamed at the cost of tin* otlief. and I -s', wiili re¬ 
gard to truth than to ('Ifect. Kespecting the la.st [ 
])c: io:l of his life wa; scarcely possess any otiiec 
S'Minc of inlbnnation than tin* accounts of late 
sophists and declamations. Anoiln-r point to 
be considered in foiining a just e.sliinate of the 
cli.iraclsT of Aeschines is, that In* liad in* advau- 
tug'-s of education, and that he owed his greatness 
to none lint himself. Jlis ocenjiations during tin* 
<*arlv part of his life were such as necessarily en¬ 
gendered in liiiii the low desin* of gciiii and w<*alth; 
and liad he overconn* llicst* ])assions. he would ! 
have heen equal to I)emoMhe]n*s. 'J'lien* is. Innv- 
ev»*r, not tin* sliglit(*st ground for lielicving, that 
Ae*.chines recommended }M>acc with Macedonia at 
first from any otln*r moii\e than the desire of pro¬ 
moting the good of his country. lb*mosilit*nes 
himself acted in the same spirit at that time, for ! 
the craftiiM*ss of IMiilip d<reiv<*d both of tln*m. 
liut while l>emostlu*nes alt(*red his ]Mdicy on dis¬ 
covering tln^ secret intentions of the king, Ai'schiiu's 
continued to advtwate the principles of peace, lint 
tlieiv is nothing to justify the b(‘iief lliat Ai*schines 
intended to ruin his country, tmd it is much uion* 
probahle that tin* crafty king imule such an iin- 
jiression iijioii him, that In* llnnly bclii*vi‘d he 
was doing right, and was thus itncimsiiously led 
on to heconie a traitor to his country. Jlut no an¬ 
cient writer (*\eept I)emostlu’in‘s charges him with 
having rt*ceived Inihes from tin*. Macedonians for 
tln^ ]mrpose of iictraying his c»'iintrv. He appears 
to }uiv<.* h<*eii carric-d away by the favour of tlie 
king and tln^ peoiile, who delighted in hearing 
from him what they themselves wisln*d, and, 
P'tIuijks also, by the opjiositiou of Demosthenes 
himself. 

At‘schin»*s spoke on various occasions, but in* 
pnldished only tlirei* of his orations, namely, against 
Timarchus, on the Ihiibass}’’, andagjtinst C't<;siplnm. 
As an orator, he was iiderior to none but J>einos- 
thein*s. He Avas (‘udowed by nature with extra¬ 
ordinary oratorical powers, tif wdiich his orations 
alford abundant proofs. The facility and felicity 
of Ills diction, the bohhiess and the vigour of liis 
descriptions, carry away the rea.di r now, as they 
must have carried away liis audienee. 'J’ho an¬ 
cients, as l^hotiu.s (Cod, (>1) remarks, designated 
these three orations as the (/nurs, and the nine 
letters wdiich were extant in the time of Photius, 
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as the A/>^sY;.s. Resides the tlire.e orations, we now 
possess twelve letters wliich are aseribed to Aes- 
diines, wliicli how'(*vor are in all probability md 
more g(*nuine than the so-call(*d epistles of l*halaris, 
and are undoubtedly the work of late sophists. 

The principal somvi!s of information conc(*ining 
Ae?.c:hijies are: 1. 'flu* orations of Demosthenes o.i 
the Embassy, and on tin; C'rown, and the* oration . 
of A<!schine*s on the Embassy and against Ctesi- 
plion. These four orations w'ere translated into 
Latin by Cicero; but tin* translation is lost, and 
w(“ now pos.sess only an cisny wliich Cicero wtoU- 
as an introduction to them: “ De optimo geiiere 
(.)i‘atonmi.'” 2. The life in Plutarch’s I'/Zf/i' iliurni 
OraUtrnin. 3. The life of Aeschines by Pliilostratus. 
4. 'I’Ik* life of Aeschines by Libanius. .j, Apollo¬ 
nius’ Ex<*gesis. I'lie last tw'o works are printed 
in Reisko’s erlitioii, p. ]0, foil. The b(‘st iiiiidern 
(••.say on Aeschines is that by Pas.sow in Krsch and 
(Inibcr's Kncijd<>i>‘itil'u\ ii. ji, 73, (.Ac. There is 
also a work by E. Sl<*cliow, />i; AvH'hind Oniforis 
C/Zu, Rerlin, HUl, -Ito,, which is an attempt to 
clear tin* cliaracter of A(*sdii.n*s from all tlu* n- 
jn-oaches that have* been attached To it; but tin'; 
ess.'iy is written in exceedingly had Latin, and tlie 
att«'mpt is a most compli*te liiibire. 

'J'ln* lirst edition of tlu* orations of Aeschines is 
that of Aldus Miimitiiis in liis ( nlltrtii) lihvton/m 
(iruicora.n.^ Vi*niee, 1'>13, fol. An edition with a 
Latin translation, which also conttiins the letters 
.•iscribed to Aeschines, is that of H, Wolf, Basel. 
l.‘>7-. fol. 'llie next iiu[)oruint edition is that by 
Taylor, vvJiicj) contains the ]mt<*s of W’olf, 'I'nyhu’. 
and Alarkland, and apj>ear(*d at ('ambiidge in 
17 Ib-ob in his collection of the Attic orators. In 
Ib'iske’s eilition of the Attic orators Aeschines 
occupies tlu* third volmne. Lips. 1771, Hvo. 'J'lu* 
best (‘ditions an* those o(“ I. Rekk(*r, vol. iii. of his 
(iralin'cs Atlici^ Oxford, 1 b’J'J, bvo., for which 
iliirK’en new AISS. were collated, and of F. IJ. 
Ib'eini, Zurich, 1 }>'i3, ‘J vols, bvo. The oration 
against Demosllieiies lias lieen tr.inslated into 
English by I’ortal and Lehind. [L. S.] 

.\E'SCH1NES ftn Athenian philo¬ 

sopher and rhetorician, son of a sausage-si*Her, or, 
aceordiiig to other accounts, of Lysanias (Ding. 
Ltiert. ii. (it); Suidtis, .s. r. ’AnrxtVr/y), and a disciple, 

1 ahlioiigh by sonu* of Ids contemporaries lield an 
unworthy one, of l:s'»crates. From the account of 
Lai rtius, he appears to have been the familiar friend 
of his great master, who said that the sausage- 
soller’s sun only knew how to honour him.’’ Tlu* 
same writer has preserved a tradition that it was 
•Vescliines, and not (.’rito, who olfered to as-.isl 
Socrates in his eseajie from prison. 

I’he greater part of his life was sjient in abjeet 
poverty, which gave rise to the advice of Socrates 
to him, **to borrow money of him.self, by diminish¬ 
ing his daily wants.” .Vfter tlu* death of his mas¬ 
ter, according to the charge of Lysias upud Adint. 
xiii. }i. bT], e. f.), lie kept a perfumer’s simp with 
borrowed money, and presently becoming bink- 
rupt, was obliged to le:ive Athens, Whether from 
necessity or inclination, he followed the fashion of 
the day, and retired to the Syracusan court, where 
the frieuilship of Aristippus might console him for 
tlu* contempt of Plato, lie remained there until 
the expulsion of the younger Dionysius, and on 
Ids ri'turn, liiuling it useless to attempt a rivalry 
with his great contemporaries, he gave private lec¬ 
tures. One of the charges which his oppouent-a 
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d(*]iif}jtod to repeat, and wliich by association of 
ideas constituted him a sophist in the eyes of Pluto 
and his followers, was that of receiving money for 
his instructions. AnotluT story was invente^d that 
these dialogues were r<“ally the work of Socrates; 
and Aristippus, either from joke or malice, publicly 
charged Aeschines with the theft while he was 
reading them at IMegara. Plato is related ])y 
Hegesander {upwl Aihcn. xi. p. 507, c.) to have 
Stoh'u from him his solitary pu])il Xenocnites. 

Th(‘ three dialogues, Hep! dper^s, el SiSafCT^v^ 
'Epu^las n TrAowToy, *A^Jo^os v irep\ &avdTov, 
which have come dowTi to ns under the name of 
Aeschines are not gtmuine reimiius: it is even 
doubted wheth(*r they are the same works wliich 
the ancients ackjiowledged Jis spurious. They 
liav<; heeii editi'd )»y Fischer, the third edition of 
wliich (Hvo. Lips, 17H(>) contains the criticisms of 
W'olf, and forms ]iart of a volume of sjmrious Pla¬ 
tonic dialogues S<»-rafiri vt ruivtiir ilialotf} 

KfUdfuor) hy lidekh, lleidel. IJUI). 

The gt'imiue dialogues, from the slight mention 
made of them hy Denn^trius Phalereus, seem to 
have heen full of Socralic irony. 1 levmogei^es, 
ncpl ’iStwv, eons\i\t'Vs Aesc\\'u\e,s as Kupevior lo 
X<Mio]ih(m in elegance and purity of styh*. A long 
and amusing passage is (pioted hy (.'ieero from him. 
{l>i‘ Iftrtd/L 1. ‘M; Diogenes Laertius, ii. and 

th(‘ authorities collected hy Fischer.) | H. ,L 1 

AF/SCIIINKS {Al<T^Lvris\ of Mii.ktus, a con¬ 
temporary of (hci'ro, and a. di.stinguished orator in 
tile Asiatic style of eloquence, lie is said by Dio¬ 
genes Ijaei'tius to have written on Politics, lie 
died in exile on account of having spoken too freidy 
to Ponijiey. (Cic. JiniL J)5 ; ] Hog. faiert. ii. (t-l ; 
Stral). xiv. p. <)i»5 ; Sen. ('(d/irov. i. 15.) 

AF/SCIIINKS (AtVxb'Tjs), of Xka eons, a IVri- 
jiatetic {>hiloso]iher, Avho was at the head of the 
Academy at Athens, togu'ther with Ch.annades and 
(.'litoinaclius alioiit n. <. KH). (Cic. </e Orof. i. N.) 
Diogenes Laertius (ii, (J4) says, that he was a 
pupil of Melanthus the llliodiini- 

AE'SrillNES (AiVxtVi?'), nn ancient physi¬ 
cian, who lived in the latter lialf of the fourth 
century after Christ. Jle was born in the island 
of Cliios, and settled at Athens, where be appears 
to have p»actis(-d with vejy little .succes.s, luit ac¬ 
quired great fame by a liappy cure of Jvunapiiis 
Sardianiis, who on his voyage to Athen.s (as ho tells 
us himself, in vita Praftnvs. p. 7{i, ed. I5oissori) 
liad been h(>ized with a fever of a vc'rv violent 
kind, which yielded only to treatiiu'iit of a ])pcnliar 
nature. An Atlieiiian jiliN.-iciaii of this name is 
quoted by Pliny {11. X. xxviii. 10), of wlnun it is 
only known, that h(‘ must have lived some time 
helore the middle of the tirst ccTitury after 
Christ. L\V. a' fJ.l 

Ah/SCHKION, of yyra<use, wliose wife Pippa 
was one of the mistresses of Vern-s, is fn^queutly 
mentioned by Cicero in the Yerrine Orations, (ii. 
14, V. 12, .‘?L) Jle assisted Yern-s in robbing the 
Syracusans (ii. 21), and obtaiimd the fanning of 
tlui tithes of the Uerbitenses for tlie purjiose of 
plundering them. (iii. iJ3.) 

AiySCIlUlON (Ai(rxpio}v), an iambic poet, a 
native of Samos. He is mentioned by Atbeiiaeua 
(vii. p. 20(j,f. viii. p. who has preserved some 

choliambic verses of his, in wliich he defends the 
Samian Philuenis against Pulycrates, the Atlumian 
rhetorician and sophist. Some «)f his verses are 
uJiso quoted Ijy Tzetzc's (ac/ Lycfiphr. 6’3H). There 
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was an epic poet of the same name, who was a 
native of Mifylene and a pupil of Aristotle, ami 
who is said to have acconifxinied Alexander on 
some of his expeditions, lie is mentioned hy 
Suidas (s. r.) and T/.etzes ((7/*?. viii. 40()). As 
he w'as al.so a writer of iamhics and choliambics, 
many' scholars liavo supposed liim to he identical 
with the Samian Aeschrioii, and to have been 
called a Alitylenaean in conseciuencc of liaving re¬ 
sided for some time in that city. (Schneidewin, 
Delectus Pacturnm. iamhu'. vt nicIU’or/on (Sraev.; 
Jilco]»s, Aiiih. (Iraec. xlii. h.‘M.) [C. 1*. M.J 

A F'SCIl IvK )N, a Creek writer on agriculture, 
of wlumi nothing more is known, (Yurr. Oe He 
liitsl. i. 1.) 

AL'SCl11\K)N {'Aiaxpiov), a native of Per- 
gnmns, and a ])liysiciiin in tin* sirond century after 
('lirist. lie was one of Calen's tutors, who says 
that he belonged to the s»*ct of the Knipirici, and 
that he had a great knowledge oi' Pliannacy and 
Materia Medica. Aeschrioii was the inventor of a 
celebrated superstitious ri'inedy for the bite of a 
mad dog, whk-h is mentioned with a]i]trohation hy 
Claleu and Oriltasius (.Syaops. iii. \i. 55), and of 
wUicb i\u“ most impovtaut iugn^dieuv \v;\r powdi'ved 
crawfish, 'I'hese he directs to lie cauglil at a tinu* 
when the sun and moon were in a particular relative 
jiosition, and to la* baked alive, (dal. DeSinijd. 
Medic. Facrdf, xi. 34, vol. xii. p. 35<l ; C. (i. Klihn, 
Add Ham, at! I’Jlench. J\fed. 1. a J. A, Judjric. 
in '•'‘/{ild. (t'r." ea-hihif.) A. d.J 

AKSCIJ V'ld DFS (AiVxuAtSrjv), wrote a work 
on agriculture, mititled TetnpyiKa, which was at 
l<‘ast in thr(‘(‘ hooks. (Atheii. xiv. p. C50, d ; 
AcHan, dc Anim. xvi, 32.) 

AK'SCIl YJiUS (AtVxeAe?) was born at Klcusis 
in Attic.'i in ii, 525, so that he was thirty-five 
years of age at the time of the battle ofManithon, 
and contemporary witli Simonides and Pindar. 
His father Fupliorion was jiroliahly connected with 
the worship of Demeter, from which Ac'schylus 
may naturally ho supposed to liave necuved his 
first religious impressions. Jli* was himself, ac- 
conbng to some authorities, initiated in the inys- 
l(‘ne.-, with reference to wliicli, and to hia hirth- 
]>lace Mlcuisia, AristojjhancR {lian. d}l4) makes him 
pray to the Jileusinian goddess. Pausanias (i. 21. 
^2) relates an anecdote of him, wliich, if tine, 
siiews that he was struck in very early youth with 
the exhibitions of tiu* drama. According to this 
story, “• AN’hen he was a hoy he was si.d to wateJi 
grapes in the country, and there fell asleep. In 
his slunihers Dionysus appeanal to him, and 
ordered him to a])])ly himself to tragedy. At day¬ 
break lie made the attempt, and succeeded very 
easily.” Such a dream as this could hardly have 
resulted from anything but the inqnessioii j>ro- 
duced by tragic e.xhibitions upon a warm imagina¬ 
tion. At the age of 25 (b. c. 4Id)), he made his 
lirst appearance as a competitor for the prize of 
tragedy, agsiinst Choeriliis and Pratinas, without 
however being sucei'ssfid. Sixti'cu years after¬ 
ward (ji. c. 4H4), .^eschyllls gained hi.s first victory. 
The titles of the pieces which he tlien brought out 
are not known, Imt bis competitors were most 
])ro>»ably I’ratinas and l^hrynicliiis or Clioerilus. 
Fight years afterwards he gain(?d the ])rize with 
the trilogy of wliich the Persae, the earliest of liis 
extant dnimas, was one piece. The whoh; niimher 
of victorioH attrihuted to Aeschylus amounted to 
thirteen, most of which were gained li}’ him in the 
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inff'rval of years, between ii.v. 4Hi^ thr 

year of his /irst tra^^ic victon% and the close of the 
J’crsian war by C'iinon’s double victory at the 
Eiirymedoii, b. c. 470. (Bode, (iesch, dvr livlkn. 
J)i<’hth(insty iii. p. 212.) The year b. r. 4b‘}{ was 
the date of a r<!niarka))le event in tin; poet’s life. 
In that year he was defeated in a tragic contest by 
Ilia younger rival Sophocles, and if we may be¬ 
lieve Bliitarch {dm. b), his mortification at this 
indignity, as he conc«‘ived it, was so gn-at, that he 
fjuitted Athens in disgust the very same year, and 
went to the court of lliero (I^ius. i. 2. § .*>), king 
of Syracuse, where he found Simonides the lyric 
pofrt, who as well as himself was by that prince 
most hospitably received. Uf the fact of his hav¬ 
ing vi.sit'‘fl Sicily at the tinu; alluded to, there i-an 
be no doubt; but wlietber the motive aih^ged hy 
Blutarch for his doing so was the only on<‘, or a 
real one, is a qu(?stion of considerable ditliculty, 
though of little practical moment, it may lie, as 
lias jjeen jilausibly maintaiiKul by some autiiors, 
that Aeschylus, whoso family and personal lioiuuirs 
were connected with thc> ghjiies of Afarathon, and 
the heroes of tlie Persian Avar, did not sympathise 
with live s\)\rit of aggratidiseiiu'.nt by which the 
covvneWs of b\s couulAy were tlien uctw.vtcd, nor 
approve of its policy in the struggle, for the 
supremacy over (ireece. Tlie conteuiponiries of 
liis earlier years, Miltiades, ArisU'ides, and The- 
luistocles, whose achievements in the service of 
their country Avero identified with those of himself 
and his family, liad bemi succ<*e(led hy (’inion : and 
tin' aristoeralical jiriiiciples which Aesehyliis .snj>- 
ported wen* gradually being supplanted and OAcr- 
lionie by tin* advance of democracy. From all 
this, Aeschylus might Iuiac felt that he AA'as 
outliving his jirineiples, ami have felt it the more 
keenly, from (.'iuimi, the hero of the day, having 
bi'cn one of the judges avIio aAvarded the tragic 
priy.e to Sophocles in )U'ef*‘rcnce to himself. (Pint. 
/. r.) On tliis supposition, Athens could not have 
hceu an agreeable residence to a ])erson like 
Aeseliylus, and therefore he might have been dis- 
}i()secl lo le ive it; liut still it is more than probable 
that his defeat by tSojihocles materially influenced 
lii^ (leieniiiiiations, and Avas at any rate the proxi¬ 
mate cause of liis removing to Sicily. It has been 
further <-oiij<*ctun*d that tlie charge of dafSeia or 
imjiiety Avliich Avas brought against Aeschylus for 
an alleged publication of tlie mysteries of Feres 
(Aristot. 7t7//. iii. 1), but ]>(>ssibly from politic.'il 
motives, was in some measure connected with his 
retirement from his native country. Ifthiswcn^ 
really the casi*, it follows, that the ])iay or plays 
which gave the supposed olfence to tlie ..Vthenians, 
must have been jiulilislied before B. c. 4()}>, and 
tlieri'l'ore that the trilogy of the Oresteia could 
have had no connexitm with it. Slmrtly before 
the arrival of Aeschylus at the court of llicro, that 
prince had built the toAAUi of Aetna, at the bottom 
of the mountain of that name, and on the site of 
the ancient Catana : in connexion Avith this cA'ont, 
Aeschylus is said to have composeil his play of the 
Women of Aetna (b. c. 471, or 472), in which he 
predicted and prayed for tlie pn»sperity of the 
new city. At the reijuest of Ili(‘ro, he also repro¬ 
duced the play of the Persae, with the trilogy of 
Avhich he had been victorious in the dramatic con¬ 
tests at Athens, (b. c. 472.) Now we know that 
the trilogy of the Seven against I'hebes Avas re¬ 
presented soon after tho ‘■‘Persians:’’ it folloAws 
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therefore that tho former triioi'Y imiat have been 
first represented not later than ji.c. 470. (WeJeker, 
Tritoywy p. 520 ; SchoJ. ud Arkteph. Ran. \ 0b‘6.) 
Aristeides, who died in u. c. 400, w^as Jiving at 
the time. (Pint. Ans^. 3.) Besides “'J'lie Women 
of Aetna,” Ae.schylus also composed otlier pieces in 
Sicily, in Avhich are said to liave occurred Sicilian 
Avords and expressions not intelligible to the Athe¬ 
nians. (Athcn. ix. p. 402, b.) From the number of 
such words and expressions, which have been 
noticed in the later extant plays of Aeschylus, it 
has been inferred that he spent a considerable time 
in Sicil}^ on this his first visit. We must not 
however omit to mention, that, according to .some 
accounts, Aeschylus also Ausited Sicily about b. c. 
4118, jnevinus to wliat we have considered his first 
visit. (Bode, fd. iii. ]>. 215.) The occasion of tliis 
retireiiierit is said to have been the victory gained 
over him by Simonides, to avIioiii the Athenians 
adjudged the prize for the best elegy on those Avho 
fell at Alarathoii. 'I'liis tradition, hoAve\a;r, is not 
supported by strong independent testimony, and 
accfu-dingly its truth has been much (juestiouod. 
Suidas iudei'd states tliat Aeschylus had visited 
Sicily oven before this, Avheri lie w^as only tAverity- 
i five yours of ago (h. c. 408), nAnnodiately after his 
fivst conli'Rl wuU Vrarinas, ot\ wli'adv ovcasvoAA the 
crowd of spectators was so great as to cause the 
fall of the Avoodi'ii ])lai)ks (iKgta) or temporary 
scaftblding, vn which they Avere accommodated 
Avith scats. 

In B. c. 4<i7, his frii iid and patron king lliero 
died ; and in B. c. 458, it ajqiears that Aeseliylus 
Avas again at Athens from the fact that tlie trilogy 
of the Oresteia was produced in that year. The 
conjecture of Bdckli, that this might have been a 
second representation in tlu* nb.senee of tho poet, 
is not supported by any jirobabk; reasons, for we 
have no intimation that tlu* (.Iresteia ever had been 
acted before. (Hi'nnann, Oposc. ii. p. 187.) In tho 
same or the following year (n. c. 457), Aeschylus 
again visited Sicily for tlio last time, and the 
reason a.ssignefl for this his si'cond or a.s others 
coiiceiA’-e his fourth visit to this island, is both pro¬ 
bable and sufiicient. The fact is, that in his ]ilay 
of the Kuineiiides, the third and last of the tlm*c 
plays Avhich made up tho Orestean trilogy, Aes¬ 
chylus proA'od himself a decided supporter of tlie 
ancient dignities and poAver of that “ Avutcliful 
guardian ” of Athens, the aristocrat ical court of the 
Arei<jpagus, in opposition to Perich's and his de- 
mocratical cojidjutors. With this trilogy Aeschylus 
Avas indeed successful as a jioet, but not as a poli¬ 
tician : it did not produce the etVects he had wished 
and intended, nmJ ho found that he Jiad striven 
ill A’aiii against the opinions and A'ieAVS of a gem*- 
ration to wliich he did not belong. Accordingly it 
has been eonjectnred that eitlier from disappoint¬ 
ment or fear of the eonseiiuonces, or perhaps from 
both these causes, he again quitted Atliens, and 
retired once more to Sicily. But auotlier rea.son, 
which if founded on truth, perha]>s operated in 
conjunction with the former, has been assigned for 
his last sojourn in Sicily. Tliis rests on a stati*- 
ment made ni(*re or less distinctly" by various 
authors, to the clfect that Aeschylus was accused 
of im])ietY bt‘lbrc the court of the Arelopagns, and 
that he Avould have been condemned but for the 
interposition of his brother Ameinias, Avho had 
distinguished himself at the battle of rialaiuis. 
(Aclian, U,//. v. 18.) According to some autneis 
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this. ;uc’.is;il.‘on av;is })ivrt'nvd n;;;nnst liiin, for 
liriving in some of liis plays either divulged or 
profanely spoken of tin; mysteries of Ceres. Ae- 
eording to others, the eliaJ'ge originated from his 
liaving introduced on the stage tlie dread god¬ 
desses, the I'ainieni<ies wliich lie laid done in such 
a Avaj’' as not only to do violence to popular pre¬ 
judice, hut also to excite the greatest alarm among 
the spectators. Now, the Kiimenitlcs contains iio- 
tliing which can he considmvd as a ])nhlication of 
the mysteric's of (a'l'es, and tluMidore we are in¬ 
clined to think that his political eiimMies a\:iHed 
thenisehi's of the nnpoimlarity he had incurred by 
his (.'horns of Furies,’’' to get up against liim a 
ciiargo of inipic'ty, which they snpporltui not only 
liy what was olijectionalile in the Fuimmides, but 
also in other plays not now extant. At any rate, 
from the number of authorities all conlirming this 
conclusion, thmv can Ix' no dotdit that toAvards tlu* 
end of his life Aes(h\lns ineiirn'd the serious dis- 
jileasiiro of a sti-ong jiarty at Atlieiis, and that 
afti'i' llie exhibition oi‘ tlu' (trestean trilogy ho 
retired to (iela in Sicily, a\ here lie dii'd n. i. -l-tt), 
in the h.'Hli year of his age, and thri'c years afn-r 
the rcjirc'seiitation of the Fnnit'nides. On the 
manner of his death tin' tuieient writiTs are nmini- 
inons. (Suulas, .v. r. XeAajrTjn-i'Cui-'.) An eaule, say 
ihi'y, mistaking the poet's bald bead for a stone, 
let a tortoise fall ujton it to break tbo shell, and 
so fnllilled an oracle, according to which Aeschylus 
was fated to die by a blow IVoin lu'aveii. 'I’lie 
inlialiitaiits of (iela shewed their regard for 
his character, hy public soh'innities in his honour, 
by erecting a noble nioniinient to him, and inscrib¬ 
ing it with an efiitajih writtim by himself. (Pans, 
i. l‘l. 4 ; Athen. xiv. d. )\/. In ii 

Oela is ineiitioiied as tin* place of his burial, and 
the held of JMaratlion as the jdaee of Ins ni(t.><t 
glorious achii'yements ; hut no nientioji is made of 
his ])octrv, the only siihjecl of commemoration in 
lii(‘ later epigrams Avrilten in his liononr. At 
A [hens also his jianie jind nieniory were holden in 
C'.-«]M‘cial r(‘ven‘nee, ;ind the I'ldplicey in which he 
(Athen. viii. .'flT, e. f.j is said to ha\c predicleil his 
own ])(»sthumon‘« fame, wlnm lie AA’as lirst <hdeat<‘<I 
by Sojilioeles, was amply fnllilled. His ])i(>c(‘s 
wa-re freijneiilly reprodncc-d on the stage ; and l»y 
a s]K'cial decree of the jteople, a chorus Avas pro¬ 
vided at the expimse of tin; state for any one Avho 
niiglit Avish to exhiint ln.s tragedies a second time. 

( .\ri.-.toph. Acinir. lO'J; Aescii\l. vita.) Hence 
A'istojiliancs {lutn. niakc's Aeschylus say «>f 

himself, that his jmetry did not die witli him ; and 
(wen after his death, ho may be said to have 
gained iminy vii'tories over his successors in Attic 
tragedy. (Hermann, Ojtusr. ii. ]), 1.5o.) 'Hie jdays 
thus exhibited for the first time, may eitloT Inive 
b(‘en tho.so Avliich Aeschylus liad not prodin-ed 
himself, or such as had been represented in Sii:ily, 
and not at Athejis, during liis ]if<;time. Tin* in¬ 
dividuals who exhihited hi.s dramatic remains on 
the Attic stage were liis .sons Fiiphorimi and Pion: 
tin’fornu'r of Avhom was, in n. o. 4.‘H, victorious 
Avith a tetralogy over Soiihocles and Kuri]»id('s 
(Argum. Eurip. Med.), .'ind in a<iditi<m to this :s 
said to liav'c gaitn;d four victories Avitli dramaiic 
pii’ces of his father's never hefon* rejireseuted. 
(Piomfield, ad At/mn. p. 'JO.) Pliiloch’S i 

also, the son of a sister of Aeschylus, W7is victo- I 
rions over the King (.h'dipUN of So])hocIes, probaiil}’ | 
Avith a tragedy of his nude's. (Argum. Soph. Ord. ( 
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'lyr.) From and hy nieams of these porsoms arose 
Avhat Avas called the 'J'ragic School of Aeschylus, 
which continued for the space of 1*2.> years. 

We have hitherto spoken of Aeschylus as a poet 
only ; but it must not be forgotten lliat he Avas also 
liighly renowned as a Avarrior. His first achieve- 
ineiits as a sohlier were in the battle of JMaratlion, 
in which his brother Cynm'geirns and himself so 
highly distingnislied themselves, that their exploits 
Avere comm cm on i ted Avith a dc'seriptive ])ainting in 
the theatre of Athens, Avhich Avas thought to he 
mncli older than the statue there eri’cti’d in honour 
of Aeseliyins- (Pans, i, ‘Jl. ^ ‘J.) 'J’lie ejiitajih 
whieli he Avroto on himself, ])roves that he con¬ 
sidered his share’ in tliat battle as tin; most glo¬ 
rious achievement of his life, though ho Avas 
also engaged at Arteinisiimi, Salaniis, and Pla- 
taea. (ihms. i. 14. § 4.) All his family, iiuli’ed, 
Averc distinguished for bravery. His yoiinge r 
brother Ameinias (Herod, viii. IH ; Diod. xi. ‘J. ) 
was noted as having eennnu’nce'd the; attack on 
the- I’ersian .’-liijes at Siilaniis, and at Maralliem im 
one Avas so peTsewe-ringly l)ra\i‘ as ('ynae'ge irns, 
(lle’ieid. A'i. 1J4.) Ilmice Ave- may not nnie'a’.etn- 
.'dily sii|i}iose, that the* gratitude (»f the* iVtheiiiams 
for sne-li scrAjees cemtrilmteal sennewliat to a dne* 
appreciatiem of the j>e»et's nu'iils, and to the ivagie 
vietewA Avliich he gaine'd soein afte’r the battle* eif 
Marathon (u. c. 41M) and liefeire that of Sidamis. 
N'eir can av<‘ Avomh'r at tlie ])ccnliar vividness and 
spirit Aviili Avliich he’ )»eirtra\s the |)oni]) and cir- 
emnstance” of Avar, as in the Pmsae, and tlie 

Se've’ii against TlieOn'.s." descriliing its imid(.'iils 
and actions as one who had really been an actor 
in scene's such as he ]);iiuts, 

'J'he style’ eif Aoseliyhis is liold, om rgotlo, and 
subliiiK', ltdl of getrge-ons image'rv, and inagniiieent 
expre’ssieins such as became the ele-vateal characters 
of his dramas, anil the ielexis hi; w islie-el to express. 
(Aristoph. /I'aa. J).‘)4.) 'J'liis subiiinity of diction 
was howe‘ve>r seinmtinies can led te> an e'xtn ine, 
Aviiich made his language’ tuigiei .iiiel inllateel, so 
that as Qiiiiiti'iau (x. ]) says of him, “ he i.s 
graiidiletejiK’iit to a fault.” In the turn eefhisex- 
]»re‘ssietns, the poetical predoniinati's fiver tiie‘s\n- 
tactical. Ho Avas ])ecnliarly fbiiel eif nu'taplmrical 
]ilimse's and strange cemijionnels, ami e)bse»lcte> lan¬ 
guage*, sei that lie; Avas much more; epic in his 
language’ than eitlie'r Seiplmeles or Euri|>iele'.s, and 
rxe-e‘l!e>el ill displaying strong fe‘e*lings anel inipiil.se s, 
niiel elese-ribing the- awful and the terrible-, rather 
than in e'x! diitiiig the’ Avenkings of the human 
mind under the; inlluenee eif eoniplie-aie'd anel variems 
motives, lint neitwithstaneliiig the* geiie-ral e-le>va- 
tion of his style, the siiliejrdiiiate' diameters in his 
]ilays, as the watehman in the' Agimieninem, :.nd 
the nurse* of Ore-ste's in the* ( liete jifioreie, are niaele 
to le-e ianguaire’ iittnig tlie-ir staliein, and Jess re- 
ineiA’ed freiin that of eoninuin life*. 

The eliaraeteTS of Aeschylus, like his diction, 
are .sublime anel maje'stle,—tln-y Avere gods anil 
heTfie.-i of e olei.s.s'd UKiguitude, Avlieisi’ iinpeisingaspert 
cemlel lie endnre*il by the* hereie's of IVIaratliem and 
Salaniis, but was loei awful feir the eontemplatiem 
of the next generatiem, who eemiplaine-el that 
Aeschylus’ language Avas luit human. (Aristoph. 

1 (>.>().) lienee the’ gimeral impressions prei- 
dnceel by the jioetiy of Aeschylus were rather of a 
religions tJian of a moral nature: Jiis personagi’s 
being beith in actiem and siilh'ring, snpcrhimmn. 
and therefore neil alAvays fitted to ti’uch practical 
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]<'s»oii.s. JL* j»r(Mli:cfs jiicli'od a sr)rt of irli^^ioiis 
awe, aiul dread of tin.* irn^sistildo power of the 
pods, to which niau is rejjreseiitod us beiop entirely 
sul)ject; lait on the other hand hiimaniiy often 
appears as tlie sport of an irn'vocable destiny, »>r 
the victim of a striipple ljet\ee<‘n superior bcinps. 
Still Aeseliykis somctiiiK's disclos<*s a pr<*\id<-n!i;d 
order of compensation and retrdnition, uhih- lie 
always t<‘aclies the dnty of resipiiatiou anrl side 
mission to the will of the pods, and the fiuiliiy 
ami fatal eonsfspif'iices of all ojiposition to it. See 
(Quarterly J{(‘view, No. ] J'J, p. 

^\’i^ll respect to the constnietion of his plays, 
it lias been often remarked, that they lone 
little or no and are iherefon* Avantinir in 

diMiiaiie interest: this delieimicy however may 
strike ns more than it othi'rwi-^e would in eonse- 
iliieiiiT of most of his extant jiliiys bidny only jiarts, 
or acts of a mort' eomplicated drama. Still wi' 
e.iniiot he][i beiiip inijiresseil with the beli»‘f, that 
lie was more cajiable <if ‘'ketchiii”' a \ast oiitiitie, 
til.Ill of tilliiiy up its pait,'', liowevtT hold, and 
Ai;.'orons ai'e the sketches hy which he ]»ortrays 
end pioiips his i haraeters. His object, indis'd, ac- 
eordinp to .Aristophanes, in siieli plays a.s the 
I’ersiW, and the Seven apainst I’hebes, which are 
molt' cpieal than dramatical, was rathm’ to animale 
liis coiniliymeu to deeds of plory and warlike 
achii'vmneiit, and to inspire lliem with eenermis 
and ele\ate(] sentinumts, by a vis id exldbition of 
noble (l(‘eds and cliaracti'is, than to charm or 
starth' by the ineideiits of an elaborat'* plot. (A’o//. 
unto.) 'J'lie religions siews and tenets of Aes- 
cli vlus, so far as they appear in his writinps, wen- 
Homeric. Like Homer, lu' ri'presi nis Zeus as 
tiie siijireine Hnler of the Universe, the soiiiei* ami 
centre of all thinps. 'i'o him all the otlna-divini¬ 
ties .'ire siibjeet, and from him all their j>ow<‘rs ami 
aiitlioritv are derived. Lveii l'al<‘ ilseit' is vome- 
1 lines identical with his will, and the result of his 
ih'crei's. 1I(‘ only of all the beinus in lieaven and 
earth is free to act a.s lie jilease.s. [I'rum. -Id.) 

In I’liilosophical si'iiiimeiits, there was a tradi¬ 
tion that Aeschvhi.s was a J’yihaporcan (Uic. Tun. 

ii. 1(1) ; but of this his vvritiups do not 
fiirnisii any eoiichisive ])rnof, thoiiph there certainly 
was some similarity lietweeii him and Pyth.-iporas 
in the purity and elevation of llieir sentiments. 

The most correct and lividy descrijition of tlie 
chanu ter and draniatie merits of Aeschylus, and of 
the estimation in which he was held liy his eou- 
temjioraries and immediate successors, is piven by 
Aristophanes in his “Frops.” 11<‘ is thmv de- 
jiieted as jiroiul and im])atient, ami his style and 
peiiiiis siidi as we hav<-di'serilx'd it. Aristoj'hanes 
was evidetitly a viTV preat admirer of him, ami 
sympathised in no eominon depree with bis politi¬ 
cal ami moral sentiments. He cousideivil Aes¬ 
chylus as without a rival and utterly umipproadiable 
as 11 trapie ]toet; and represents even Sophodcs 
liimseU’ as n-adily yiddinp to and admitiinp his 
su])erior daims to the trapie ihrom*. But few if 
any of the aneient critics seem to have allopetlier 
coincided with Aristopliane.s in his estimation of 
Aeschylus, thouph they pive him credit fur his 
evcellenccs. 'I'hus 1 tioiiysius (/A'/AxY. Uc/. ii. .0) 
}»rui.ses the oripimiliiy of his ideas and of his e\- 
pres.sions, ami tin- beauty of his imapery, ami the 
jiropriety and dipnity of his i haraeters. Lonpiuus 
(1.5) speak.s of his elevated creations and im.-ipery, 
but coiulemus some of his expresi^ious ns iiar...h and 
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overstrained; and LLdnllliau {x. 1) e.vpress<‘» 
himself much to the same eilect. 'J'he expressiim 
attributed to Sophocles, that Aeschylus did what 
was ripht without kiiowiap it(Athen. x. p. 
ill other words, that ho was an uncoiiscious penius, 
workiiip without any knovvledpe of or repard to 
the arlistieal laws of his jirofchsioii, is woithy of 
note. So akso is the observation of Sdilepel (Loc- 
iiire iv'.), that “ Oeiierally considered, tlie trapedies 
of Aesdiyius are an e.vample mnonpst many, that 
in art, as in nature, pipanlic jiroiluctions juveede 
tlio.se of repnlaled syiiimetry, which then dwindle' 
aw'ay into delicacy and insipnilieance; and tliat 
poetry in her iirst manifestation ahvays approaches 
nearest to tlie awfuliiess of relipion, whatever sliap" 
the latter may assume amonp the various races of 
men.” Aeschylus himself used to say of his 
dramas, that they were frapments of the preat. 
bamiiiet of Homer’s table. (Atlieii. viii. p. ;m 7, e.) 
'I'lie alterations niade by Aesehylns in the eoinpo- 
sition and dramatic r('[in‘seiitation of Trap"(!y 
were so preat, that he was considered by liu' 
Athenians as the father of it, ju.st as Jlonier was 
of Epic j'oetry and Herodotus of i listorv. (l^liilostr, 
\'if. Aitofl. vi. 11.) As the ancients themselves 
remarked, it was a preater advance from the 
elemeiilary productions of ’J'hes])is, Ulioerihis, and 
IMivyn'ichus, to the stately trapedy of Acm IivIux, 
than from llm latter to the })erfeet and refined 
forms of Sop!iocle>,. It was thf' advance from 
mf.incy if me to mafirity, at least to a youthful 
and vipoioiis ii'atihood. Even the imjirovements 
and alteiatioi s introduced bv his successors were 
; the natural results ami sup'^esiious of those nf 
! Aescliv Ills. 'j’he tirst ami ]>i'liici]ial alteraliou 
[ which 111 'made was the iiitroductiuu of a second 
actor (5€UTepa'>ua'i(TT7;v, Aristot. /Ate/. 4. J? Hi), 

[ and the consei|uent formation of the dialopue pro¬ 
perly so called, and liie limitation of the choral 
parts. So preat was the elVeei of this chaiipe that 
Aristotle denotes it hy sa v inp, that lie made the 
dialopue, the jirinripal part of tlie play {rov 
Aoyov TTpurayuriaTiit^ Trupfir/feilatrft'), instead of 
the choral part, which was now liecoim* .suh.sidiary 
and secondary. 'J'liis innovation was of course 
adojited by ids cnnteiu))oraries, just as Aeschvhis 
himself (c. f/. ill the ( Ve/cyV/eroc dtIA—71(>) fol¬ 
lowed the exam)ile of Sophocles, in suhseijlleiitly 
iiitrodnciiipr a third actor. The eharaeters in his 
I ]>lavs wi'iv seinotiinos re^uvsonted hy Aeschylus 
! Iiimself. (Atliem i. p. 3}>.) In the early part of 
I Ids career he was sup])orieil hy an actor naiiu-d 
(’Icamlrus, and afterwards hy -Mviiiscius of (’lial- 
chis. (\'iia ajmd Bohert. ji. Kil.) The dialopiu' 
hetwev'ii the two principal characters in the tday.s 
of Aeschylus was penerally kepi up in a siii.,-tiy 
symim'trieal form, each thoiipht or sentiment of 
tile two speakers heinp e,\]iicssed in one or two 
niihroken lines : e. p. as the dialopue betweei. 
Kratos .and lli'jihaestus at the liepimiiiip of the 
Bi’oinetheus. In the .same way, in the Seven 
apaiiist I'hehes, I’iteocles always exjircsses hinisclf 
in three lines between the relieetioiis of the ehoru.s, 
'I'lds arranpenieiit, liiil'eriiip as it does from the 
forms of ordinary conversation, pives to the dialopue 
of Aescliylus an elevated and stately character, 
i Avliicli bespv'aUs the conversation of gods and !u‘- 
[ roes. But the improvements of Ae.sch^dus were 
not limited to the composition of trapedy : he .added 
tin* re.sourees of art in its exhibition. Tims, hr is 
said to have a waled himself of the skill of Ap.i- 
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tliarcus, wlio painted for him the first scenes wldch 
}iu<l ever been drawn according to the principles of 
liziear pt!rspective. (Vitruv. Pruff. lib. vii.) lie 
also furnislu'd his actors with more suitable and 
magnificent drosses, with significant and various 
masks, and with the thick-soled cothurnus, to raise 
their statue to tlie height of heroes. He moreover 
bestowed so much attenlioii on the choral dances, 
that lu^ is sfiid to iiave invented various figures 
Iiimseif, and to have instructed the choristers in 
them without the aid of the regular liallct-masters. 
(Atheii. i. p. '21.) So great was Aeschylus’ skill as 
a teacher in this respect, that Telestes, one of liis 
choristers, was able lo express by dance alone tln^ 
^arious incidc'iils of the play of the Seven against 
'^I’lndies. (Athen./. c.) The removal of all deeds 
of liloodshed and murder from the public view, in 
conformity with the rule of Horatui (A./*. 1U5K 
is also said to iiave heen a practice introduced by 
Aeschylus. (IMiilos. Vit.Apol. vi. 11.) \Vilb him 
also arose the usage of n^preseiitirig at the sjime 
time a. trifoijj/ of plays coniu'cted in subjeet. so that 
each formed one act, as it were, of a great whole, 
which might lie compared with some of Shake¬ 
speare’s historical jilays. Even liefore the time of 
A<\sel]y]iis, it liad been cnsfimiary lo e<»nt»‘nd for 
the ])ri/.o of tragedy with thri'c jdays exhiliiled at 
the same time, but it was resm-ved lor him to shew 
liow each of tlivt'e tragedies might he comjilete in 
itself, and iudepeiuleut of the rest, and nevertlu;- 
less fonn a )iart oi' a harmonious and eonnect<‘d 
whole. The only exanijile still extant of such a 
trilogy is the Oresteia, as it was called. A Saty- 
rical play commonly folluw«'«l each tragic trilogy, 
and it is recordeil that Aeschylus was no less a 
master of the ludicrous than of the sericuis dranui. 
(ikius. ii. 13. § A.) 

Aeschylus is said to have written seventy tnige- 
die*.. Of tliesc only seven are <'xtanl, nanudy, the 
“ bersiaiis,” the '•‘Seven against 'I'hebes,'” the 
“Suppliants,” the “Pronietliens,” the “.Ag.-uncni- 
m ii,” the “Clmojilmroe,” and “ lOuinenides the 
lii'-t tliree forming, as already remarked, the trilogy 
of the “C)resteia.” The “Persians” was acted in 
«. ('. 4 7’i, and the “Seven against Thelx's” a yi'ur 
.■ifltirwards. 'J'he “Oicsteia” was rej>resenttHl in 
li.c. 4.5{{ ; the “Suppliants” and the “Prometheus” 
were brouglit out some time hetween the “Seven 
against Thebes” and the “Oresteia.” It has lieen 
supposed from some allusions in the “Suppliants,” 
that tills play was acted in B. c. 4(il, when Athcjis 
was allied with Argos. 

'J’he hrst edition of Aeschylus was jirinted at 
Venice, lAlb, bvo.; but jiarts of the Agamemnon 
ami the Choejthoroe are not printed in this edition, 
and th(»se which arc given, are made up into one 
play. Of the suhsequont editions the best was by 
Stanley, Loud. H)('3, fo. with tlie Scholia aJid a 
commentary, reedited by llutlcr. The best recent 
editions are by Wellauer, Tiips. 13'J3, W. ]>iiuloif, 
Lips. 111-7, and Sciiolelield, Camb. 1330. There 
are numerous editions of various jilays, of which 
thos<! most worthy of mention are by BlomfieJd, 
jMiiJler, Klausen, and Pcile. I'be principal Eng- 
Jisli translatiojis are by Potter, Harford, and Mcd- 
win. (Petersen, fJc Acschyli Vita et J^aJmlLs^ 
Jlavniao, 1314; Welcker, Die AcacIniL TrUi^fie. 
J’nuncthi'vs^ Darmstadt, 13*J4, Nachtruy zur Tri- 
hnji{\ Erankf. IH'iO, and J>ic O'rtec/i. Truyttlien, 
Honn, 1340; Klausen, 'J'htol-yunictta Arnchyti 
Trajiii, P.erol. 13-J5).) UL W.]* 
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AK'SITIAHAJS (A/VxwAor), of Ai KXAvimiA, 
an e]>ic poet, who must have livetl previous to the 
end of the second eentnrv of our aera, and whom 
Athenacus ciills a well-informed man. One of his 
])oenis bore the title “ Amphitryon,” and another 

Messeniaca.” A fragment of the former is pre¬ 
served in Athenaeiis. (xiii. p, ,50!).) Acconling 
to Zenobius (v. HA), be had also written a work on 
proviwbs. (riepl riapoijUicSe ; compare SchneidiMvin, 
I'rtu'fat. Parofurintfr. p. xi.) [L. S.J 

Al'/SCH YLflS of (.'mdi s, a contcmjiorary of 
Cicero, and one of tlu* most celebrated rhetoricians 
in Asia Minor. (Cic. Prut. 31, .3A.) 

AE'St’HYLT^S (A/V;^oAoy), of UiinnKs, was 
ap])()jiited by Alexander llie (ircat one of the in¬ 
spectors of the governors of tliat country afliu’ its 
conquest in ii.c. 33'J. (Arrian, Anal), iii. A ; comp, 
fhirt. iv. 8.) He is not spoken of again till n. i:. 
313, when Ik- is mentioned as convoying in four 
shijis six liuiulri'd talents of silver from Cilicia to 
Maccilonia, which wen; detained at Ephesus by 
Antigoiius, in order to pay liis foreign incrcenanos. 
(Diod. xviii. .A'2.) 

AESfTJIjA'i’H hS (’ArrffA777ru)v), the god of the 
medical art. Jn the Homeric poems Aescidapius 
does not ajipear to be considered as a divinity, but 
merely as a Iniman being, wJiich is indicated by 
the adjective diAV/xtav, which is never given to a 
gisd. No allusion is made to his descent, and he 
is merely nii'iiiiom'd a-s the ir^rrip ufxvixwv^ and the 
fath<*r of M.achaon ami iNtdalcirius. {//. ii. 731, 
iv. 131, xi. A13.) I'rom the fact that Homer (tA/. 
iv. ‘J32) calls all those who pi'aetise the lieuling 
art descendants of Paeifon, ami that Podaieiiins 
:uid IM.-ichaoii are called liu* sons of AcMUilapius, 
it has been infern'd, that Aesculapius and Paeeon 
arc the same b<*ing, and conM‘i|ucntly a div inity. 
Hut wherever Homer mentions the healing god, it 
is always Paei'on, and mwi'r Aesculapius; ami as 
in the jioeCs opinion all physicians wi're di'scemled 
from Ihieeon, he ]>rohahly lonsiderial Aescnlanins 
in the same light. 'J'liis siqqiosiimn is corrobojuled 
by tbe fact, that in later times Paeeon was idciiti- 
licd with Apoll.i, and that Aescula]»iiis is uni¬ 
versally described .'is a deseimdant ol Ai*ollo. The 
two sons of Aesculapius in the Iliad, wen* tlie 
{ihysiciuiis in the (Jreek army, and are descrihed 
as ruling over Tricca, Ithoinc, and (Jechalia, (//. 
ii. 7~!K) Accortiiiig to Eustathius (ud Horn. p. 
331)), Lapithes was a son of Apollo and Stilhe, and 
A<*s< ula[)iii.s was a descendant of Lapithes. 'J'liis 
tradition soems to bo ba-sed on tlie same ground¬ 
work as the more common one, that Aesculajiius 
was a son of Apollo and (.'orouis, the daughtiT of 
Phlegyas, who i.s a descendant of Lapithes. 
(Apoliod. iii. 10. § 3 ; Vn\d. iii. 14, willi 

the Schol.) 

'I'he common story then grx's on !is follows. 
When Coronis was with child by Apollo, she 
hecaiue cnaumiircd with Iscliys, an Arcadian, 
and Apollo informed of this by a raven, which 
he Iiad set to watch her, or, according to Pindar, 
by }ii.s own prophetic pow'ers, .sent his sister 
Artcunis to kill Coronis. Artemis accordingly' dt*- 
stroyed Coronis in her own liouso at Lacereia in 
'riiessaly, on the shore of lake Daehia. (Comp, 
Horn. Ifj/mii. 27. 3.) According to (.)vid (iV/ct. ii. 
GOA, &c.) and llyginus (W/. Astr. ii. 40), it was 
Ap<»llo himself v\ho killi'd Coronis and Ischys. 

I W hen the body' of Coronis was to be burnt, A]inllo, 

[ or, according to otlicis (Pans. ii. '2G, ii A), Hermes, 
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wiveu me caiiti ^AeHcuiajnus; ironi me iininf's, anu 
riirried it to Clieiron, who instructed the bo}’ in 
the art of healing and in hunting. (I’iiid. Pt/ik 
iii. 1, &.C.; Apollod. iii. 10. § ; Paus. /. e.) Ac¬ 

cording to other traditions Aesculapius w'as horn 
at I’l-icca in Tluissaly (Strab. xiv. p. 647), and 
others again related that Coronis gave birth to him 
daring an exx*edltion of her father Phlegyas into 
l^eloponnesuB, in the territory of Epidaurus, and 
that she exposed him on mount Tittheion, wliich 
was before called Myrtion. 11 (ue ho was fed by a 
goat and watched by a dog, until at last he was 
fetund by Aresthanas, a shepherd, who saw the boy 
surrounded by a lustre like that of lightning. 
(Se<* a dilferent account in Pans, viii, 2.^. 6.) 

h'rom this dazzling sjth'ndour, or from his having 
been lesened from the ilanies, he was called by the 
])«»rlans al'yXartp. The trnlli of the tradition tliat 
Ae^eul:^])ius was born in the territory of Kpi- 
daiinis, and was not the .son of Arsinoi*, daughter 
of Leucippus and born in Messeiiia, w'.'is attest- 
e<l l)y an oracle whicb was consulted iu decide the 
question. (Paus. ii. 26. g 6, iv. g 2 ; ('ic. />e 
Aaf. Dear. iii. 22, where three dillerent Aeseula- 
piu.sesare made out of the dinereiit local traditions 
about him.) After Aeseulai>ius bad grown up, 
H'ports spread ov<ir all countries, that he not only 
enrod all the sic k, but called the tbfad to life again. 
About the manner in which he acquir<‘d this latter 
power, there were two traditions in ancient tin«‘s. 
According to the one (Apollcul. /. e.), he* had re¬ 
ceived from Athena the Mood which had HowchI 
from the veins of (Jorgo. and the blood wlncli had 
ilowed from the veins of tlu* right side of her body 
possessed the power of restoring the dc'ucl to life. 
According to the other tradition, Aeseulajuiis on 
one occasion tvas shut up in the house of <ilauctis, 
whom he w'as to cun*, and while he was stauiling ' 
absorbt'd in tliouuiit, there came a sc*rpc‘nt which 
twined round the stidf, and which he killed. 
Anothc*!’ serpent then eamc? carrying in its month 
a herb with which it r«‘<:ill<‘<l to life the* one that 
liad heen kilb’d, and Aesculapius Jn*nceforth made 
use of the same herb witli tlie same ellect upm 
men. (llygin. PacL As/r. ii. 14.) Sc*veral per¬ 
sons, wliom Aesculapius was bolic*vecl to have re- 
.slored to life', are mcaitionc'd by the Scholiast on 
Pindar {Ptith. iii. bti) and by Apollodorus. {J. <\) 
\Vhen lie was exercising tins art upon Ulaucus, 
Zeus killed xYesculapius with ,1 flash of lightning, 
as he ft*ari;d lest men might gradually contrive to 
<*scape death altogether (Apollod. iii. 10. $ 4), or, 
jicc-ording to others, hec'ause Pluto had complained 
of Aesculapius dimijiishing the number of the? dead 
too much. (Diod. iv. 71 ; comp, t^cliol. ad Pind. 
Piftk iii. 102.) Put, on tlie request of Apollo, 
Zeus plaecrd Aesculapius among the stars. (llygin. 
Poet. Astr, ii. 14.) Aesculapius is also said to 
have tiikeii part in the exj)edition of the Argonauts 
and in the Calydoniaii liunt. lie was married t(» 
Epione, and besides the two sons spoken of by 
Homer, W'e also find mention of the following chii- 
dren of his : daniscus, Alexenor, Anitus, llygieia, 
Aegle, Taso, and Ihinaccia (^chol. ad J'ind. J'tjfh, 
iii. 14; Paus. ii, 10. § Ji, i. 34. § 2), mo.st of whom 
are only personifications of the powers ascribed to 
theur father. 

I’hese are the legends about one of the most in¬ 
teresting and important divinities of antiquity. 
Various hypotheses have been brought forward to 
explain the origin of his worship in Greece; and. 


wiijie some consuier AescuJapius to liave been 
originally a real personage, whom tradition Itad 
connected with various marvellous stories, others 
have explained all the legends about him as meie 
}>ersonifications of cert;iin ideas. The serpent, the 
perpetual symbol of Aesculapius, has given rise to 
the opiiiion, that the worship was derived from 
Egypt, and tliat Aescuhipius was identical with 
the serpent Cnuph worshipj)(*d in Egypt, or with 
the Phoenicitin Esmun. (Euseb, Praep. pcanr/. 

i. 10 ; comp. Paus. vii. 23. § 6.) But it does not 
seem necessjiry to have recoiirsi; tofonugii countries 
in order to exjilaln the W’or>hip of this god. Jlis 
story is undoubtedly a combination of real events 
with the results of thoughts or idetis, which, as in 
so many instant:es in Greek mythology, are, like 
the htrmer, considered as facts. The kernel, out 
of which the whole myth has grown, is jtcrhajjs 
the account wc read in Homer ; but gradually the 
spln*re in which Aesculapius acted was so extend¬ 
ed, that he became the representative or the per¬ 
sonification <»f the b(*aling powers of nature, wliich 
art* naturally enough d(*scnbed as the son (tlie 
eir(*cts) of Ht*lios,—Apollo, or the Sun. 

Aesculapius was worshipped all over Greece, 
and many towns, as we have seen, claimed the 
lionour of his birth. His temples were usually 
built in healthy plac(*s, on bills outside the town, 
and near wells which were believed to have 
healing ])owers. These t<*mples wt*re not only 
places of worship, but were frequented by great 
numbers of sick persons, and may thond'ore lie 
conqiared to modern hosjiital.s. (Pint. Quarst. Horn. 
p. 266, D.) The principal seat of his worship in 
(ire(*ee was Epidaurus, where he had a temple sur¬ 
rounded with an t'xtensive grove, within which no 
one was allowed to di(*, and no woman to give birth 
to a child. His sauetnarv contained a magnificent 
statue of ivory and gold, the workol'l'lirasymedes, 
in which he was rcpresi‘nti*d as a haudsonn* ai d 
manly figure, resi'inbling that of Zeus. (Paus. ii. 
26 and 27.) H(* was seated on a throne, liolding 

in one hand a staff, !ind with tin* other resting 
upon the lu'iul of a dragon (st>rpent), and by liis 
side lay a dog. (Paus. ii. 27. 2.) S(“rp(*uts 

were everywhere conneeled with the worship of 
A(*sculapius, j»robab!y because they W(*re a symlnl 
of ]»rudenc.e and renovation, ami were b«*lieved to 
bare the power of di eovenng herbs of womlrous 
powers, as is indicated in the st<iry about Ac*m'u1.i- 
plus and the .si'rjients in the bouse of (ilaiicus. 
Serpents wore farther believed to be guardians 
wells with sanitary powers. For these reasons a 
peculiar kind of tame serpents, in whieli Epiilaurus 
abounded, were not only kept in his temple (Paus. 

ii. 28. § 1), but the god himself frequently ap¬ 
peared in the form of a serpent. (Paus. iii. 23. 
ii 4; Val. Max. i. 8. § 2 ; Liv. E}n(. 11 ; compare 
the account of Alexander I’seiidomaniis in Lucian.) 
Besides the ti'inple of I'lpidaurus, whence tlie wor¬ 
ship of the god was Iransplanteil to various other 
pans of the ancient world, we may mention those 
of Triccii (Slnib. ix. p. 437), Celaenae (xiii. p. 603), 
betw'eeii j)yme I'liul Patrac (viii. p. 386), near 
Cylleiic (viii. p. 337), in the island of Cos (xiii. 
p. 657 ; Paus. iii. 23. § 4), at Gerenia (Strab. viii. 
p. 360), near Cans in Arcadia (Steph. Byz. s. i*.), 
at Sicyoii (Paus. ii. 10. § 2), at Athens (i. 21. § 7), 
near Patrae (vii. 21. § 6), at Titane in the terri¬ 
tory of Sicyon (vii. 23. § 6), at Thelpusa (viii. 25. 
§ 3), in Messene (iv, 31. ^ 8), at Phliiis (ii. 13. 
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§ ?>), Arp;os (ii. 23. § 4), Acgliiin (ii. *23. § 
IVllenn (vii. 27. S 5), Asopiis (iii. 22. § 7), 
(iii. 2{J. § 7), Lobono in Crotc, 
Smyrna, Rilasme (ii. 2(». ^ 7), Anibiacia (T.iv. 
xxxviii. r>), at Itoiiu* ami other places. At linnic 
the worship of Aesculapius was introduced from 
Kpidaiirus at the command of tlie l.)clphic oracle 
or of the Sibylline books, in «. r. 2J)3, for the 
jun-pose of avt'rling a pestilence. ]les])ectintr the 
miraculous luanin'r in which this was etVected sec 
V.ilerius Afaxinius (i. Jl. ^ 2), and Ovid. 

XV. (120, <Scc.; comp. Niebuhr, J//st. of Jtonie^ 
iii. {>. 40{{, Ac.; Liv. x. 4 7, xxix. 11; Suet. 
('land. 2.5.) 

'J’lie sick, who visit(‘d the temples of .Aesciila- 
pi\is, had usually to spend one or more nights in 
his sanctuary (Ka()evStii\ lin‘iiUirt\ Ikius. ii. 27 
§ 2), during which tlu'y observed certain rules 
])r('scribed by tlu' priests. 'I'he god then usu:dly 
reveah'd the n-inedic's for the disease' in a dn'am. 
(Aristo])h. l^hif. ()()2, Ac.; Cic. J)c I^ir. ii. .5ft; 
Philostr. T7/o Apnllou. i. 7 ; .Iambi. J)c iii. 

2.) It was in allusion t() this iucuhalio that many 
t<-mples of Aesculapius contained statues rej)re- 
S'Uitiiig Sleep and nream. (I*aus. ii. JO. 2.) 
'I’liose whom th(' god cured of their disease olVered 
a saerillce to him, generally !i c<»ck (I’lat. Phacd. 
j>. 111!) or a goat (Ibius. x. 32. 1!; Stwv. ad Vinu 

(li-or;i. ii. 3150), and hung np in bis lomith' a 
tabh't recording the ivame of tlu* sick, the disease, 
and the inaniu'r in which the cure luul hecn 
elTected. 'I'he tem])h'.s of l''.}»i(laiinis, 'I'ricca. and 
Cos, were full of such votive tabh'ts, and stweral of 
tliem are still extant. (Pans. ii. 27. 3 ; Strab. 

viii. p. 374 ; eonip. JUd. <f .'\nt. p. (>73.) 1{<‘- 

sjH'cting the festivals eeh'brated in lu)nour of Aes- 
t’tdapins see JJicL of Ant. p. 103, Ac. 'J'lu' \;irions 
Fiirnatnes given to lli<‘ god partly describe him as 
the healing or saving god, and art* juirtly derived 
from the ]daces in whicli lie was worshij)pe«l. 
Some of liis .statues an* deserihed by Paiisaiiias. 
(ii. JO. § .3, X. 32. § 3.) llesldes thf* attributes 
mentioned in the (lescn])tion of Itis statue at Kpi- 
daiirus, lie i.s sometimes r<'pro.sented holding in one 
hand ii ])hial, and in tlu* other a sUiif ; sometimes 
also a ])oy is represented standing hy his side, who 
is llu! g(‘nius of recovery, and is called 'reh'sphorus, 
iMunnerion, or Acesius, (I^uus. ii, 11.^? 7.) ^Ve 
si ill possess a considerable number of marble 
statues and busts of Aescula.])ius, as well as n)any 
representations cm coins and gems. (IbOtiger, 
A niaJilfca., i, p. 232 ; ii, p. 301 ; IJirt. Miilhol. 
JiUdrrh. i. p. 34; jMiiller, llatidh. dvr Arrh'da!. 

p. .5f)7, c&c. 713.) 

There were in nnticpiity two AV(>rks wdiicb went 
under the name of Aesculapius, whicli, imwever, 
W(>re no more gemiiiie than tlu* works ascribed to 
Orpheus. (]'’abricius,/y/YV. draw. i. j). -5.5, Ae.) 

3’he descendants of Aesculapius were called by 
t!ie patronymic name Asclvjdwhte. (*Arrh\7}irid^ai.) 
'i'hose waiters, who consider Ac'sculapim as a real 
personage, must rc'gard the Asclepiadae a.s iiis rc'al 
descendants, to whom he transmitted hi-^ medical 
knowledge, and whose principal seats Avore Cos 
and Cnidus. (J*lat. de Jin iii. p. 40.5, Ac.) 
J>ut the As(*lej)iadae Avere also regarded as an 
order or caste* of* jiric'sts, and for a long period 
the practice oJ’ mediciiu! was intimately connected 
with religion. The knowledge of medicine wms 
regarded as a sacred sfcrc't, whicli was transmitted 
from fothor to son in the families of the Asclepia- 
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dae, and we still possess the oath which every one 
was obliged to take when he was put in possession 
of the medical secrets. (Caien, Amil. ii. p. 123; 
Aristid. Oral. i. p. 30; conij). K. Sprcngcl, dcsch. 
dvr Mvdirin. Vf»l. i. ) [I-S.I 

AKSKHNPNlIri. [Mauc km.i's.] 

AK'SION (AiVtou'), an Athenian onitor, was a 
contemporary of l)(*mosthenps, Avith Avhom he Ava,s 
educated. (Suida.s, s. r. A-f^ponBevijs.) To what 
jiarty lie bclong(‘d during the Macedonian time is 
uncertain. AA'Ik'II lie was ask(*d what he thought 
of the orators of his time, he said, that when lie 
heard the other orators, he admired their bcautinif 
and sublime conversations with the peojde, but 
th.it the s]M‘cchcs of Dcinostheiu's, when read, ex¬ 
celled all others by their skilful con.struction and 
their power. (Ilermipjuis, aj). I'lnt. Dvm. lO.) 
Ari.stotle {Jihvl. iii. 10) mentions a beautiful ex¬ 
pression of Action. [L. S.] 

AKSON (Aotojc), a son of Crethens, the foiiiuler 
of lolciis, and of'J’yro, the daughter of Salnionciis. 
He was excluded i)Y his sU'p-hrothor Pelias from 
his share in the kingdom of 7’hessaly, lie wus 
father of .lasoTi and Promachns, but the name 
of his wife is diifereiitly stated, as lb)lymede, 
Alcanede, Amphinome, Polyplu'ine, Polyni(*le, 
.Arne, and Scarphe. (Apolhul. i. .0, ^ 11 and ?! 1 (I; 
Horn. Oil. xi. 2.5{>; Tzet/,. tal Ltivophr. 372 ; Diod. 
Ia*. .50 ; Scliol. ad Apallan. i. 4.5 ; Schol. ad /Join, 
(hi. xii. 70.) Pelias i-ndeavmired to si'cure the 
throne to himself hy Hendiiig .lasori away with the 
Argonauts, hut Avhen one day he was siirprisr'd 
and frightened hy the news of the reiurii of the 
Argonauts, he n.ttem)»ted to gi‘t rid of Aeson by 
force, but the latter juit an end to ins own life. 
(Ajiollod, i. .0 27.) According to an account in 

Diodorus (iv. .50), i\‘lias compelled Acmui to kill 
himself by drinking ox’s blood, for he had received 
intelligence that .lasoii and his companions had 
perished in t!if*ir expislition. Aci-onling to Ovid 
[Mtl. vii. ]li3, 2.50, Ac.), Ai'son survived the 
return of the Argonauts, and was made young 
again hy Medeia. .lason as tin* son of Acson is 
cjilled Aesonides. (Orph. Ara. .5.5.) [ D. S. J 

AKSO'NlDKri. fAEsoNxI 
A K.SO'PUS (AfrT-oiTTos), a writer of Fables, a 
sp<*cics of composition Avhicli bus been defined 
“ analogical narratives, intended to convey some 
moral lesson, in Avhich irrational animals or objects 
are introduced .as speaking.” (I^ltilolop. Afusvi/m., i. 
]). 2}!0.) Of his works none are extant, and of 
iiis life scarcely anything is known. Ho appears 
to have lived about n.(:. .570, for Herodotus (ii. 134) 
mentions a wmniaii named lUiodopis as a fellow- 
sluA'c of Aesop’s, and says that she lived in the 
time of Amasis king of Fgypt, Avho Ix'gan to reign 
n. c. .5(13. Plutarch niakt's him contcmjiorary with 
Solon {Sf'pt. Sip. (onr. p. 1.52, c.), and Laertius 
(i. 72) says, that he llourislu'd about the .52th 
Olympiad. The only ayiparent authority against 
this date is that of Suidas {s. v. Atruiros); but 
the jiassage is plainly corrupt, and if wc adopt the 
correction of Clinton, it gives about B. c. (>20 for 
the date of his birth ; his death is jilaced B, c. 5G4, 
but m.iv have occurred a little later. (See Clinton, 
AW. j'/tdl. vol. i. pp. 213, 237, 23.0.) 

Suidas tells ns that Samos, Sardis, Mesembria 
in Thiiwe, and Cotinnun in Phrygia dispute the 
lionour of h.'iving given him birth. We arc told 
that he was originally a , slave, and the reason of 
hi.s first writing fables is given by Phaedrus. (iii. 
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Prolog. .3.'), I'lc.) Among his niasterH wore two 
Sniiiiiins, Xuntlius aud Jadnion, from the latter of 
whom he recc*i\(id his froodom. Upon thia ho 
visited CioesuB (wlicrc we are told that lie re- 
jtroved Solon for discourt(‘sy tcj the king), and 
afterwards l*eisistratufl at Atiiens. Plutarch (#/<* 
sn-a Nuin. rind. p. .'i/id) tells us, tlnit he was sent 
to Delphi hy Croesus, to distribute among the 
citizens four min.'m a jjH'ce. Put in consequence 
of .Himie dispute arising on the subject, he refusi-d 
to give any money at all, u])oii wliich the tmraged 
Delpliians threw him fmm a precipice. Plagues 
were sent upon them I'roin the gods for the olleno-, 
and they proclaimed their willingness to give u 
compensation for his death to any one who could 
claim it. At length ladmon, tlie gnindjjou of his 
old master, received tlui compcmsaiion, since no 
iieari'i- connexion could he found. (Herod, it. Uil.) 

'rherc seems no reason to di)ul)t tl)is story about 
the compensation, and we liave now slated all the 
eircuinstunces of Aesop’s liie wiiich rest on any* au¬ 
thority. But there are a vast varic'ty of aueedotes 
and adventures in which lie Wears tin; principal i)art, 
in a life of him prohxed to a book of I'libles purport¬ 
ing to be lii->, and collected by Maximus Plauudcs, 
a uu)uk ol’ tlie 14tli century. Tliis life repre¬ 
sents Ai'sop as a perfect monster of uglinoss and 
defonnily ; a notion for whieli tliere is no antliority 
whatever. I’or he is mentimied in ]»assages ol 
classical autliors, when' an allusion to such per¬ 
sonal ueculiaiities would liave lu'cn most natural, 
without the slightest trace of any sueh allusion. 
Jl(‘ appeurs for instance in Plutarch's (.'oinivnim, 
wluM'e thongli there arc many jukes on his former 
eoinliiiim as a slave, then* are none on his ap- 
ju'arance, and we lu'cd ju)t ini'igiin* lliat tlie an- 
CK'Mts would be restrained from such jokes by any 
feelings of delicacy, since the nose of SicraU's 
fiirnislies ample mutter fur raillery in the hsmpn- 
siuin of Plato, fiesides, tin; Atlieniaiis caused 
Lysi]ij»us to elect a statue in his honour, whicli 
liad it IxH'ii sculjitured iii accordance with the 
above (leserijiii.m, would lui>e been the reverse ot 
ornamentaJ. 

'J'lie notices however wlilch we possess of Aesop 
are so scattered and of stieli doubthd autlmrity, 
that there haM* not been wanting persons to deny 
Ins existence altogether. lii poetical pliilosopiiy,” 
says Vico in liis S'ic/iza Ai/uru., Aesop will he 
found not to he any particular ;uid actually exist¬ 
ing man, hut tiie jihstrjietioii of a class of men, or 
apoelieal character representative of tlie conqiauitms 
and attendants of tlie In'roes, siicli as certainly 
existed ill the time of the seven Sages of (Iroectr.” 
This however is an excess of secptieiMii into which 
it would ho most unreasonahle to plunge; whether 
A('sop left any written works at all, is a question 
wJiich atVords considerable room for doubt, and to 
which Bentley inclines to gi^* a negtitive. Thus 
ArisLopluuies ( re.s/), DJab) represents I’hilocleoii as 
learning his Puhh's in conixrsalUin and not out of a 
Iiook, and Socrates who turned them into poetry 
versified those tliat “’lie knew', and could most 
readily remember.” rUacd. ]). (ii, b; Bent¬ 

ley, iJisseHaiiitii on the l^'uUcs of Aesop., UK).) 

However this may he, it is certain tliat tables, 
b(‘iiring Aesop’s iitinu', were popular at Athens lu 
its must intelleetiuil age. We iiiul them frequently 
noticed by Anstoplianes. One of the pleasures of 
a dicust ( Vesjn odd) was, that among the candi¬ 
dates for Ills protection and vote some cndeavourerl 
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to w'iii his favour hy n-jieating to him fables, and 
some AiawTTov ri 7 ^^ 0101 '. Two specimens of 
these 7 eAo'a or drttUeries may be read in the 
VesjHjie^ 1401, Ac., and in the Atnis, 6.51,&c. The 
latter however is said by the Scholiast to be the 
composition of Arcliilochus, and it is jtrohable that 
many anecdotes and jests were attributed to 
Aesop, as the most popular of all authors of the 
kind, winch really were not liis. 'J'liis is favour¬ 
able to Bentley’s tlu'ory, that his fables were not 
collecterl in a writteai form, which also derives 
additional probability from tJie fact that tliere is a 
variation in the inaiiii(;r in wliich ancient authors 
quote Aesop, even tliough thi'y arc manifestly 
referring to the same fable, 'J’hus Aristotle (iJe 
Part. Anim. iii. '!) cites from him a complaint of 
Momus, that the ImU's Imras were not placed 
about iiis shoulders, wliere lie might make the 
strongest push, but in the teiulerest part, his 
head,” wJiiist Lucian (AV'/r. .‘i'J) ncikes the fault 
to be “■ that liis horns were not jiluci'd straight 
])efoio his eyes.” A wa-itteii collection would have 
prevented sueh a divi-rsity. 

Besides the drulleri(‘s above mentioned, tliere 
were prohahiy fables of a gi’aver description, since, 
as we have seen, Socrates condescended to turn 
th(;m into verse, ol which a Sjtccimeii has. heim 
j»rescrvcd by 3'iugencs Laertius. Again, Plato, 
though lie excluded Iloiuei’s poems from his 
iinagiiiary Republic, praises the writings of Aesop. 
By him they .ire called pvduL {rhued. pp. 60, 61), 
tliough an able wriu-r iu the Philological Museum 
(i. p. *ibl) thinks that the more ancient name Ibr 
such fictions was alvos, a word cxjilaincd hy 
Buttnuinii {hwitonns., p. 60, Eng. transl ), a 
speech full of meaning, or eunningly imagined” 
(Horn. (>d. xiv. .506), w luaice Ulysses is called 
iroKvatvos in reference to the jiai'ticular sort of 
9]>eeclies which mark liis character. Jn Hesiod 
{(f. cf JJies^ 'JOO), it has passi'd into the sense of 
a moral falde. 'I'lie ali'ui or /.wUui of Aesop were 
eerlaiiily iu prosi;:—t!u‘y are called hy Aristo- 
jihanes Adyoi, and their author (llerod. in l.'H) is 
AffTcuTTos d \oy6iruius, Aoyos being the peculiar 
word for J*rose, as eynj was for ver.'.e, and includ¬ 
ing both faille and history, though afterwards 
restricted to oratory, wlieu that hecame a separate 
braiuh of composition. 

Following the exanqile of Socrati's, Demetrius 
Plialereus ( 11 . r. turned Aosop’.s fables into 

poetry, and collected ibein into a book': and after 
liim an author, whose name is unknown, pur>- 
lislied tlioin in I'llegfaes, of which sonic fragimmis 
arc yireserved hy tsuid.as. Put the only (ireek 
v'crsiiier of Aesop, of whoso writings any whole 
failles are preserved is Babrius, an author of no 
mean powers, ami who may well take his jilace 
amongst Eahulists with Pliaedriis and Lu Eon- 
Uiine. His version is in Choliamhics, i. e. ion/e, 
lull tin// iambics (x'^Aov, Xa/x^os), verses wliicli fol¬ 
low in all resjiects tlio laws of the lambic Tri¬ 
meter till the sixth foot, which is citlier a spondee 
or trochee, the fifth being properly an iambus, 
riiis version wa.s mmh' a little before the age of 
Augustus, and consisted of ten Books, of wliieh a 
few sc.attei»Ml fables only are preserved. Of the 
Latin writers iif Aesoin an fables, Phaedrns is the 
most cel'chrated. 

The fables now extant in prose, bearing the nauu’ 
of Aesop, are unquestionably spurious. Of these 
there are three principal collections, the one cun- 
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tahiing 138 publislird first a . d. 1810, from 

MSS. at II(*iddb»'rg. TJ)i.s is so clumsy a for/'rry, 
i)>at it mentions tJie omtor Deniacles, who lived 200 
years after Aesop, and contains a whole sentence 
from the book of Job (yufjLi'ol ydp rj\6ofifi' oi 
Ttavres, yvixpol odv dTrfKivaofxeda). Some of the 
passages Ilentley has shewn to be fnignients of 
Clioliambic verses, and has made it tolerably cer¬ 
tain that they were stolen from Babrius. The 
otlier collection was made by the above mentioned 
monk of Constantinople, Maximus Plamides. 
These contain at least one Hebniism (fiodv (v rp 
/rapS/a : compare e. q. Kccles. xi. 1, titrov tv rp 
ifapSia /aov), and among tliem are words entirely 
inodiTii, as fiovraKis a bird, /SDui/fiipoi/ a beast, ami 
also traces of the (’holiamhics of Babrius. 'I'he 
third collection was found in a MS. at Florence, 
and puhlished in 180.0. Its date is about a cen- 
tuiy before the time of Planudes, and it contains 
the life wliich was ju’etixed to liis collection, and 
connnoiily supposed to he his own. 

Bentl(‘y*s dissertation on Aosoj) is appended to 
those on Plnalaris. 'J’he genni))eneh.s of the exi.sting 
forgeries was stoutly mainhiim'd by his Oxford 
antagonists (Pn'faoe to Avaiijnconmi J-'tJjitlannn 
Dvlevtnsj Oxford 1028); but tlu re is no one in our 
day who disputes bis decision. 

It remains to notice brielly the theory wliich 
assigns to Aesop’s fables an oriental origin. Among 
the writers of Arabia, one of the most famous is 
Lukman, whom some traditions nuike conteinjio- 
rary with David, others the son of a sister or 
aunt of Job, while again lie has been represented 
as an ancient king or chii^f of the trilie of Ad. 

“ Lukinan’s wisdom” is proverbial among tlie 
Arabs, and joined with Joseph’s iK'aufy and 
David’s melody. [S<ie the Tlioiisand and One 
Nights (Lane’s translation), Story of J’rincc 
Kamer-ez-Zeman and Princess Budoor, and Note 
to chapter x.] ITe Persian accounts of this 
Lukman represent him a.s an ugly black slave, and 
it seems probable that the author of the Jiife eii- 
gmfted this and other circumstanceH in the Oriental 
traditions of Lukman nj)on the classical tah?s re¬ 
specting Aesop. The fables a.scribe(l to Aesop have 
in many respects an eastern chanicter, alluding to j 
Asiatic customs, and introducing j)anthcrs, j)ca- 
cocks, and monkeys among their dramatis persona:. 
All this makes it likely that the fables attri¬ 
buted both to Lukman and Aesop are derived from 
the same Indo-Persian source. 

The principal editions of Aesop’s Fables are, 

I. The collection formed by Planudes with a 
Latin translation, published at JMilan by Buono 
Accorso at the end of the l.'ith century. 2. An¬ 
other edition of the same collection, with some 
additional fables from a MS, in tlie Biblif.thecjuc 
du Roi at Paris, by Robert Stephanus, lolO. 

3. The edition of Nevelet, 1010, which .'ubJed to 
the.se the Heidelberg collection, pnldislo'cLat Frank¬ 
fort on the Main. Tiiese have been I'ollowcd by 
editions of all or some of the Fables, by ilnUson at 
Oxford (1718), IIauptmann at Leipzig (1741), 
lleusingor at Leipzig (1758), Krnesti at the 
same place (1781). and O. H. Schaeh r again at 
Leipzig (1810, 1818, 1820). Francesco de Fiiria 
added to the above the new fables from the Flo¬ 
rentine MS., and his edition was reprinted by 
Coray at Paris (1810). All the fables have been 
put together and ])ublished, 231 in number, by J. 

G. Schneider, at Breslau, in 1810. [G. E. L. C.] j 
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AESfFPUS, a Greek hi.storian, who wrote a 
life of Alexander tin' Great. The original is Inst, 
but there is a Latin translation of it by Julius 
Valerius [VanKuin.sJ, of which Franciscus Jnn'tus 
had, he says (or/ ISytnmach. Kp. x. .'>4), a manu¬ 
script. It was hist puhlislied, however, by A. Mai 
from a MS. in the Ambrosian library, Milan, 1817, 
4t.o„ reprinted Frankfort, 1818, 8vo. The title is 
Ttinerarium ad ('onstantimim Angnstum, etc. : 
accednnt Julii Valerii lies gestae Alexandri Mace- 
donis,” etc. 'j’lu' time when Aesopus livc'd is un¬ 
certain, and oven his existence has been douhtr'd. 
(Barth, Adrersar. ii. 10.) Mai, in the preface to 
his edition, contended that the work was writtin 
before 38.0, a. i>., because tlie temple of Serapis at 
AJexandriji, which was destroyed by order of 
'J'hoodosius, is sjioken of in the transfatutt/ (.lul. 
Vuler. i. 31) as still standing. But serious ohjec- 
tions to this inference liave been raised by Jic tronno 
{./(ntm. (ies Suvans^ 1818, p. 0’17), who refers it 
to the seventh or r*ighth century, whieh the weight 
of intemal evidence w'ould ratlier jioint to. 'I’lie 
)>of)k is full of the most extravagant stories and 
glarinir mi.stakes, and is a work of no credit, f A. A.] 
AKSO'PFS, CLAU'DIUS or CLO'DIUS, the 
most celebrated tnigic actor at Rome in the Cici*- 
nmiiui period, probably a freedman of the (’lodia 
gens. Horace (7Cp. ii. 1. 82) and other authors 
put him on a h vel with Roscius. (Pronto, j). 
44, ed. Niebuhr.) Each was preeminent in his 
own dcp.artment; Roscius in comedy, bi*ing, with 
respect to action and delivery {jironuniialio)^ mor<' 
rapid (ciiafior, Quintil. /n>f. Or. xi. 3. ii; 111); Ae- 
Bopus in tragedy, being more weighty (pyaemr, 
Quintil. l.r.). Aesopus took gr(>at pains to yierfect 
himself in his art by various methods. He diii- 
gentl}' studied the cxliihition of character in ri'al 
life ; mid wIm'ii any imjiorlant trial was going on, 
especially, for example, when Hortensius was to 
plead, he was constantly in utti'iidancc, that he 
might watch and he able to re])reseiit the more 
tnithfully the feelings whieh were actually di.s- 
played on wn h occasions. (Val. JNlax. viii. II), ^ 2.) 
He never, it i.s said, jmt on thi' musk for the cha¬ 
racter he liad to perform in, without first looking 
at it aitentively from a distance for some time, 
that so in perfonning lie might preserve his voice 
and action in ]>erl’ect k(‘<‘ping with the appearance 
he would have. (Fronto, de EI(kj. 5. 1, p. 37.) 
Perhaps this anecdote may confirm the opinion 
{Dili, of Aft/, s.r. JWsona)^ that masks had only 
lately been introduced in the regular drama at 
Rome, and were not always used even for leading 
cliaracters ; for, according to Cicero {rfr J)iv. i. 371, 
At'sopus excelled in power of face and fire of n- 
jnrssion (tantnm urdorvni vultuum a/i/uc violtiinn)., 
wliieh of course would not have ln'cii visible if 
ho had performed only witli a mask. From the 
wlnde passage in Cicero and from the anco- 
dote.M recordetl of him, his acting would seem to 
have lieen cliaractcri.sod chiefly by strong einphasia 
and veln'inence. Gn the whole, Cicero calls him 
stniivius ar/i/ea\ and says ho was fitted to act a 
leading part no less in real life tlian on the stage. 
{Pro St'jct. 58.) It does not appear that he evt*r 
performed in comedy. Valerius Maximus (viii. 
10. § 2) calls Aesopus and Roscius both “ludicrae 
artis poritissimos viros,’’ but this may merely de¬ 
note the theatrical art in general, including tragedy 
as well as comedy. (Coni}), hidirrae tihiae, Plin. //. 
iV.xvi. 38.) Fronto calls him (p. 87) Trayirxis Ac- 
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mjms. From Cicnro'g remark, however, {fie Off". 

i. 114), it would seem that the charatiter of Ajax 
was rntlrnr too tragic for him. (Comp. Tusc. Quaest. 

ii. 17, iv. 25.) 

Like Roscius, Aesopus enjoyed the intimacy of 
the great actor, who calls him ?iostcr Aesopus (ati 
F(im. vii. 1), nonter fajniliariii {<ul Qu. Frat, i. 2, 
4); and they seem to have sought, from one an¬ 
other’s society, improvement, each in his re¬ 
spective art. During his exile, Cicero received 
many valuable marks of Aes(»piis’s friendship. On 
one occasion, in })articular, having to perform the 
part of 1 elamon, banished from his country’, in one 
of Accius’s plays, the tragedian, by his manner and 
.skilfid emphasis, and an occasional change of a 
word, added to the e\ndent reality of his feelings, 
and succeeded in leading the audience to apply the 
whole to the case of Cicero, and so did him more 
essential service than any direct defemu^ of himself 
could have done. The whole house applauded. 
{Pro Sext. 56.) On another occasion, instead of 
Hniim fpii libertatem civium stahiliverat,” he 
substituted Tullius^ and the audience gave utter¬ 
ance to their enthusiasm by encoring the [lassage 
“a tlioiisand times” {millii-ff mvfc<(fr/m tv./, J*ro 
tS'r.ii. 5}|). The time (»f his death or bis age can¬ 
not )«! hxed with tvrtainty ; but at the dediaition 
of the theatre of I*oni|)ey fn. o. 55), l)e would seem 
to have }»een ehlerly, for he was understood previ¬ 
ously to have retired from tlie stag(‘, and we do 
not hear of bis being ])artieularly delicate : yet, 
from the passage;, ill-liealth or age would appear to 
have b(‘eu the; reason of bis retiring. On that oo 
{•asion, however, in honour of the festival, la; ap- 
jK'ared again ; but just as lie wa^e coming to one 
of the most emphatic parts, the iK'ginniiig of an 
oath. Si etc., his voice failed him, and 

be eould not go through with the sjieech. lie was 
evideutly unable to proceed, so tiiat any one 
would readily have excused him ; a thing which, 
as the passage in Cicero implies (lul Fum. \ii. 1), 
a IJonnin audience would not do tor ordinary per¬ 
formers. AesopuB, tliough far from frugal (Plin. 
//.A’. X, 72), realized, like Itoscius, ati iiiumnse 
fortune l»y his profcBsion. lie left about 20lMhM> 
si'stei-ees to bis son Clodius, wlio proved a foolish 
spendthrift. (Val. Max. ix. 1. {J2.) It is said, for 
instance, that lie dissolved in vinegar and dmnk a 
pearl worth about .ibld'O, which be took from the 
ear-ring of Caecilia Ab‘telUi (llor. Sat. ii. 2.'i9 ; 
Val. Max. ix. 1. g 2; Macrob. Aaf. ii. lO; JHin. 
11. N. ix. 51)), a favourite feat of the extra¬ 
vagant monomania, in Rome. (Compare Suet. 
(\iiau 37 ; Macrob. Sai. ii. IH.) The coimexioii 
of Cicero’s son-in-law l)<dabellu with the same 
lady no doubt increased the distress which Cicero 
felt at the dissolute jirnceedings of the son of bis 
old friend. {Ad AU. x\. V,\.) (A. A.J 

Al'iSYMNE' I'FiS (Ato-ujiivnTTjs), a surname of 
Dionysus, w’hich signifies the Lord, or Ruler, and 
under which he was worshipped at Aroi* in Acbaia, 
Jbe story about the introduction of bis worship 
tliere is as follows : I’bere was at 'I’roy an ancient 
image of Dionysus, tin; work of 1 It'pliaestus, which 
/eus bad once given as a pre.scMit to Dardanus. 

It was kept in a chest, and Cassandra, or, accord¬ 
ing to others, Aeneas, k;ft this clu'St behind when 
she quitted the city, because she knew that it 
would do injury to him who possessed it, AVhen 
the Creeks divided the K])nils of Troy among theiu- 
st;Ive8, this chest fell to the share of the Tliessaiian j 
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Eiiryiiylus, who on opening it suddenly fell into a 
stote of madness. The oracle of Delphi, when 
consulted about his recovery, answered, “ Where 
thou shalt see men performing a strange sacrifice, 
there shalt thou dedicate the chest, and there shalt 
thou settle.” When Eurypylus came to Aroe in 
Achaia, it was just the season at which its in- 
I habitants olfered every year to Artemis Triclaria a 
human sacrifiee, consisting of the fairest j'outh and 
the fairest maiden of the place. This sacrifice was 
offered as an atonement for a crime which lu-id 
once been coniTnitt<‘d in the temple of the goddess. 
Rut an oracle had declared to them, tliat tliey 
should he released from the necessity of making 
this siicrifice, if a foreign divijiity should he 
brought to them by a foreign king. I'liis oracle 
was now fulfilled. Eurypylus on seeing the vic¬ 
tims led to the altar was cured of his madness ai»d 
peivt;ived that this was tl»e place pointed out to 
him by the oracle; and the Aroeaus also, on see¬ 
ing the god in the chest, reinemhcred the old 
piophecy. stopp(>d the sacrifici', and instituted a 
festival of Dionysus Acsyinnetes, for tliin was the 
name of the god in thi‘ chest. Niue men and nine 
women were appointed to attend to his worship. 
During one iiight of this festivM a priest car¬ 
ried the chest outside the town, and all the 
children of the place, adorned, as fonnerly the 
victims used to he, with garlands of corn-cars, 
wont down to the hanks of the river Meilichins, 
which liad before been called Aineilichius, hung 
np their garlands, juiritied themselves, and then 
]mt on other garlands of ivy, after which they re¬ 
turned to the. sanctuary of Dionysus Aesymnetes. 
(Paus. vii. 19 and 20.) This tradition, ti)ougii 
otlu'rwise V(;ry obscure, evidently points to a tinu; 
when human sacrifices were abolished at Aroe by 
the introduction of a new worship. At Palrae in 
Achaia t!u*re was likewise a tem]»]o dt'diwitt'd to 
Dionysus Aesymnetes. (Pans. vii. 21. § 12.) [L.S.] 
AETllA'LlDES (A<0aAc57?s), a son of Hermes 
and EujHilcitieia. a daughter of Mynuidon. Jl«; 
was th(; herald of the Argonauts, ajid had received 
from his father tlu' faculty of renuunhcring every¬ 
thing, even in llach'S. He was furtlter allowed to 
reside alternal(;ly in the upper and in the lower 
world. As his soul eould not forgot anything even 
after death, it remerahered that from the l)ody of 
Aethalides ii had successively migrated into those 
of Euphorhus, llennotimus, Pyrrhus, and at last 
into that of Pythagoras, in whom it still retaiiu-d 
the recollection of its former migrations. (Apollon. 
Khod. i. 54, (>40, &c.; Urph. Aryan, 131 ; liygin. 
Fuh. 14 ; Diog. Laert. viii. 1. g 4, A.C.; Val. Flacc. 
1.437.) _ [US.J 

AETHER {AlOi^p), a personified idea of the 
mythical cosmogonies. According to that of liy- 
ginus {Fait. Prtf. p. 1, ed. ytaveren), he was, to¬ 
gether with Night, Day, and Erebus, hegotti'n by 
Chaos and Caligo (Darkness). According to that 
t»f Hesiod {Tlicag. 124), Aether was the son of 
I'lrehus and his sister Night, and a brother of 
Day. (Comp. Phonmt. Du Nat. Dwr. Ifi.) The 
children of Aether and Day were Land, Heaven, 
and Sea, junl from his connexion with the EfU’th 
there sprang all the vices w hich destroy the human 
race, mid also the Giants and Titans. (Hygin. 
Fab. Vnf p. 2, Ac.) These accounts shew tliat, 
in the ({reek cosmogonies. Aether W'as considered 
as one of the elenumtary substances out of which 
the lJuiverse was funned. In the Orphic hymns 
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(4) AotluT a.p})t‘nrs ns tlu; soul of the world, from 
which nil life (imaiintes, an i<h‘a which was also 
adopt(Ml by some of the early jdjilosophers of 
Grt'oeo. In later times Aether was re^'anled as 
the wide space of Ili'aven, the resideiict! of the 
pods, and Ztms as the Lord of tlie Aetln'i*, or Aether 
itself persouilied. (Ihicnv. ap. <"ic. de Nai. l)eor, 
ii. .'id, 40; Liioret. v. 409; Virg. Am. xii. 140, 
drnnp ii. [L. S.J 

A hyniE'U nC. 1 TIkmades. ) 

AETIIICIJS, IIISTER or ISTER, a Roman 
writer of the fourth century, a native of Istria ac¬ 
cording to his surname, or, accordiiig to Rnbamis 
A'lnurus, of Scythia, the author of a geographical 
work, calh'd Ac-thici Cosniographia. Wo ](!arn 
from the invdhce tliat a measurement of the whole 
Roman world W'as ordered by Julius Caesar to he 
made by the most able men, that this measurement 
was b('gnn in the considship of Jvdius Caesar and 
M. Antonins, /. e. n. c. 44; that three (Jreeks were 
appointed for tlu' purpose, Zen<»doxus, Th(?<Klotas, 
and Pol\clilus; that Zenodoxns measured all the 
easteri* part, which oc.cuy)ied him twenty-one years, 
fiv(! inoutJis, and nine days, on to the third consul¬ 
ship of Augustus and Crassiis ; that 'fheodotus 
lueasui-ed the norlheni part, which occupied him 
twenty-nine years, eight months, and ten days, on 
to the t<‘nth consuUhip of Augustus; and that 
Polyclitus measun'd tlu! southern j)art, which oc¬ 
cupied him thirty-two years, one month, and ten 
days; that thus tlu' whole (Roman) world was 
gone over by the nieasur('rs -witlHii thirty-two (?) 
years; and that a rejiort of all it contained was 
laid before the senjite. So it stands in the edd.; 
l)Ut tlie numbers are evitlently much coirnjded ; 
the conti’adictoriness of iVdyclitus's share taking 
more than .‘32 years, and tlie whole nieasiiremeiit 
being made in less than {ifdra) .‘32 years is ol>vions. 

It is to bo observ(‘d tliat, in this inlrodnctory 
statement, no mentif)n is nnuh' of the, WM'.stern part 
(which in the work its(;If eonu's ne.xt to tin* east¬ 
ern), e,\cept in tho Vatican AES., wliere tlie <‘a.sterij 
pail is given to Nicodomus, and the west<‘rn to 
l)idymus. 

A census of all tho ])eopIe in the Roman subjoc- 
tioii was held under Angiistns. (Saidas, .v. r. 
AuyouiTTos.) Ry two late writers (Cassiodorus, 
Var. iii. 52, by an cinemiation of lluschki*, p. (i, 
vficr dcii zur Zeii tier (Jehart Jcmi Chriafi peluilteum. 
f4!/?.s7/.s,Tlreslau, 11140 ; and Isidorus, O/af/.v. .‘hi. § 
4), tliis numbering of the iieojde is sfiokcn of as 
connected with the measurement of the land. Tliis 
work in fact consists of two separate ))iece,s. 'J’Ik; 
fir.st begins with a short introduction, the siibstiince 
of which has been given, and then proceeds with 
an account of tho ineasuroment of the Roman world 
under four hoad.s, Grientalis, Occidentalis, Septcu- 
trionalis, M(;ridiana jiars. Then come .scries of 
lists of names, arranged under heads, Maria, luau- 
lao, Montes, Provinciae, Gppida, Flumina, and 
(ientes. These are bare lists, excejiting that the 
rivers have an account of tlieir rise, course, and 
length annexed. This is the end of the first part, 
the Expositio. The second part is called Alia to- 
tiiis orbis Descriptio, and consists of four divisions: 
(1.) Asiae Provinciae situs cum limitibus ctpopulis 
puis ; (2.) Europae situs, &c.; (.‘3.) Africac situs, 
&c.; (4.) Insulae Nostri Maris. This part, the 
Descriiitio, occurs with slight variations in Ort-sius, 
i. 2. Ill Aethicus what looks like tho original 
coimnoncemcnt, Alajorcs no.stri, &c., is tacked on 
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to the preceding jiart, the Expositio, by the words 
/fane qundripartitani totius terrae coutmuiUam hi 
(pii dimmsi siwt. From this it would appear tliat 
Aethicus borrowed it from Orosius. 

The work ahoiinds in errors. Sometimes tho 
same name occurs in diflen'iit lists ; as, for exam¬ 
ple, Cyprus uud Rhmles both in the nortii and in 
the east; Corsica both in the west and in the 
south; or a country is put as a town, as Arabia; 
Noriciiin is put among the islands. Mistakes of 
this kind would easily lx; made in cn])yiug lists, 
especially if in double columns. Rut from other 
reasons and from quotations given by l)iciiil, a 
writer of the 9th century, from the Cosmograj)hia, 
dideriiig from tin* text as w'e have* it, tiie wholij 
a})pe:u-.s to lx; very corrujit. 'I'he whoh; is a vc'ry 
meagre production, lint luesciits a few valuable 
points. Aiany successful emendations have been 
made by Salmasius in his Exercitati(,)n(;8 Philolo- 
gicae, and tli(‘re is a v(Ty valuable essay on the 
whole subject by Ritschl in the Jilunuisclu's Maseuiu 
(11542), i.‘ 4. 

The sources of tlie Cosmngraphia a]t])ear to have 
been the measurements above desiTibed, other offi¬ 
cial lists ami documents, ami also, in all probability, 
Agrippa’s C<unmcnt:irii, wdiicli are constantly n- 
ferred to by Pliny (f/ist. A’at. iii. iv. v. vi.) as an 
authority, and his Chart of tho World, which was 
founded on his Ikimmejitarii. (Plin. Hist. Xut. iii. 

Cassiodorns (de tusHt. dirift. 25) d(‘scrih(*s a 
cosmograjihicul work liy Julius Jlonoriiis Crater 
ill terms which suit (ixactly tin* wairk of Aethicus; 
and Salmasius r<*gar(ls Julius llojieriiis as the real 
author of this w'i»rk, to which opinion Rit^eld siiems 
to lean, r<‘ading Etlinicus jn^tc-ad of A.etliicus, and 
considering it as a men; appellative!. In some 
AESS. tho a])peliativ('.s Sophista and PJiiloseplnis 
are found. 

One of the oMest AESS., if not the oldest, is tho 
Vutle.an one. ‘J'liis is liu* only one v\’hicli speaks 
I of tho west in the introduction. Riil it is can*- 
le.ssiy writt(;i; : coftsutifftts (e. g.) is several times 
jmt for mnsulatum. iSdis is foiiiid as a contrac¬ 
tion {y) ior supnisrriptis. 'riie introduction is very 
diU’erent in this and in the other AiSS. 

'J’Ik; first edition of tlie Cosinograjihia w'as by 
Siniler, Rascl, 1575, together with the Itimirarium 
Antonini. There is an edition by Henry IStejilicns, 
1577, with Simler’s noU;s, which also coiilaiiis 
Diony.sius, Pomponius M(;la, and Solinus. The 
last edition is by (ironovius, in his edition of Pom- 
poiiius Mela, Leyden, 1722. [A. A.} 

AETHILLA (A5f0<A.A.a or AWt/AAa), a daughter 
of Laomedon and sister of Priam, Astyoche, and 
Medesicastc. After the fall of JToy she becaino 
the prisoner of Protesilaus, who tcxik her, together 
with other cajitives, with liim on his voyage Jiome. 
He lauded at Scionc in Thrace in order to take in 
fresh w'ater. While Protesilaus had gone inland, 
Aethilki persutidcd her fellow-prisoners to set fire 
to the ships. This was done and all remained on 
tlu; spot ami founded the town of Scione. (Tzetz. 
ad Ly&fffhr. 921, 1075 ; Conon, Narrat. 13 ; com¬ 
pare P. Mela, ii. 2. § 150; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
SKuavT}.) [L. S.] 

AE'THIOPS (Atdloil/)^ the Glowing or thcBlack. 

1. A surname of Zeus, under wliich he was wor¬ 
shipped ill the island of Chios. (Lycopliron, Cass, 
537, with the note of Tzetzes.) 

2. A son of Hephaestus, from whom Acthiopia 
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was believed to have derived its name. (Plin. | AKTIIYIA (Aiduia), a surname of Atlions, 


//. A', vi. ; Nat. Com. ii. (i.) [L. S.J 

AE'TIIIilUS (’A«0Atos), the first king of Elia. 
(Pans. v. J. § 2.) Ho was a son of Zeus and 
Protf)gencia, tlie daughter of Deucalion (ApollotL 
i. 7. § 2; IJygin. 7'W>. IS.'i), and was in:irried to 
Calyce, by whom he begot Kndymion. According 
tf» some accounts Endymion was himself a son of 
Zeus and first king of Elis. (Apollod. i. 7. § S.) 

< Hlier traditions agjxin made Aethlius a son of 
Aeolus, who was called by the name of Zeus. 
(l*aus. V. 8. § 1.) [E-S-] 

Al'/TIILIUS (’A^OAios), the author of a work 
entitled ‘■‘■Samian Annals” ("flpoi ^djatoi), the fifth 
book of which is (looted by Atlienaeus, althougli 
h(‘ exi)ressi;s a doubt a’Dout tlie genuineness of the 
work. (xiv. p. boO, d. f.) Aethlius is also 
referred to by (Meinens Alexandrinus {Protr. p. 
80, a), EnstJithius {ad Od. vii. 120, p. lo78), and 
in the Etymologicum Magnum (i-. r. vfvtarai)^ 
where the name is written Athlius. 

AETIlUA (Af0pa). 1. A daugiiter of king 
Pitt bens of Troe/.(‘n. IMlerophon sued for her 
hand, but was banislied from Corinth before the 
nuptials took ])lacc. (Pans. ii. 81. ^ 12.) She 
was surprised on one occasion liy Ihiseidon in the 
island of S)>haeria, whither she iiad goiu*, in con- 
se(|uenc(! of a dream, for the ])urpose of olfering a 
Kucritiee on the toinl) of Sj)haerus. Aethra there¬ 
fore dedicated in tlie island a tenqile to Athena 
Apaturia (the Deceitful), and calh'd the island 
Hiera instead of Spliaeria, and also introduced 
among the maidens of']'ro(‘/.en the cusfitm of dedi¬ 
cating their girdles to Athena Apaturia mi the day 
of their marriage. (Pans. ii. 88, S 1 1.) At a later 
time she became the mother of 'J'lieseusby Aegeus. 
pMut. yV/c.s-. 8; Jlygin. Jud). 14.) lu the night 
iu which this took place, Posi'idon also was be- 
]i(*\‘ed to have heen with her. (,apollod. iii. 1.5. 
{5 7 ; Hygin. F(d/. 87.) A('cording to Plutarch 
(77/e.s-. (!) her father spread this report merely that 
Theseus might be regarded as tlie son of Poseidon, 
who vv'as much revered at 'I'roe/.eii. Tiiis opinion, 
however, is nothing else but an atteinjit to strip 
the genuine story of its marvids. After this event 
she a])pears living in Attica, from wlu'iiee she ivas 
carried oil’ to liucedamnon hy Castor and l*oIy- 
deiiees, and lieeame a slave of Helen, with whom 
sli(> was taken to Troy. (Plat. 77/c*. 84; Horn. 
7/. iii. 144.) At the taking of Troy she came to 
the camp of the (Jreoks, where she was recognised 
by lu‘r grandsons, and Demophon, one of them, 
asked Agamemnon to proeure her liberation. 
Agamemnon accordingly sent a messenger to Helen 
to request her to give up Aethra. This was 
granted, and Aethra became free jigain. (Pans. x. 
2.5, §8; Diot. (’ret. v. 18.) According to Jly- 
ginus (/'ir/j. *218) she afterwards put an end to her 
own life from grief at the death of licr sons. The 
history of her bondage to Helen was represented 
on the celebnited chest of Cypselus (Paus. iv. 19. 

§ 1 ; Dion Chrysost. (Jrat. 11), and in a {xiinting 
by Polygmttiis in the Lesche of Delphi. (Pans. x. 
25. § *2.) 

2. A daughter of Oceauns, by whom Atlas bev 
got the twelve Hj'ades, and a son, Hyas. (Ov, 
Pa.s/. V. 171;^ Hygin. FuS. 192.) [L. S.j 

A Elli tJ'SA (AYOoutra), a daughter of Poseidon 
and Alcyone, who was beloved by Apollo, and 
bore to him Kleuther. (Apollod. iii. 10. 8 I; 
Puns. ix. 20. § 2.) [L. S.J 


und(*r which she was worshipped in Megaria. 
(Paus. i. 5. § 8; 41. § G; Lycophr. Cass. 359.) 
Tho word aidvia signifies a diver, and figuratively 
a ship, so that the name must have reference to 
the goddess tc'aching the art of ship-building or 
navigation. ('J'/etz. ad Lycojdir. 1. c.) [L. S.J 

AE'TION. [CVTSELUH.] 

AE'TION (’AcTfciir). 1. A Greek sculptor of 
Amphipolis, immtioiied by Callimachus {Anth. Or. 
ix. 88(5) and 'J’heocritus vii.), from whom 

we learn that at tlui request of Nicias, a famous 
physician of Miletus, he executed a statue of Aes¬ 
culapius in cedar wood. He ilourisbed about the 
middle of the third century B. c. Then; was an 
engKiver of the sauu; name ; but when he lived is not 
known- (iv. (_). ^WiWov^Arch.thrKvnst, p. 151.) 

2. A celebrated piiinter, sjtoken of by Lucian 
(7>e Mcnrd. Coud. 42, IJrrod. or Atri'ow, 4, 
Ac., liiioff. 7 ), who gives a description of one, of 
liis pictui-es, representing the marriage of Alexan¬ 
der and Roxana. This })ainting excited such 
admiration when exbibiti'd at the ()lym])ic game.s, 
that Proxenidas, one of the judges, ga ve the artist 
his daugiiter in mamage. Aelion seems to have 
excelled particularly in the art of mi.ving and lay¬ 
ing on his colours. It lias commonly been sii))- 
])osed that he lived in the time of Alexander tJie 
(jivat; but the words ol’Taiciau {IJerod. 4) shew 
elearly that he must have lived aliout the time of 
Hadrian and the Antoniiies. (K. O. Miilhir, 
Arch, der Kunst. p. 241); Kujjler, Kmistavsi-hwldc^ 
p. 820.) [C. P. M.] 

AE"]’IUS, a Roman general, who with his rival 
Boniface, has jujstly been called by Procoju'us the 
last of the Homans. He was born at Dorostana 
in Moesia (Jornandes, de nb. <»ct. 84), and his 
father Gamlentius, a Scythian in the emiiloy of 
the emjiir<*, having been killed in a mutiny, lie 
was early giv(?n as a hostage to Alaric, and under 
him learnt the arts of barliarian war. (Philostorgins, 
xii. 12.) After an inetlectual siqqiort of the usiuper 
.lohn with an army of (50.000 men (a. d. 4*24), he 
became the general of tlie Roman forces under 
Placidia, at tlvit time guardian of her son, the 
emperor Valeiitinian III. In order to supjilant in 
her favour his rival Boniface, by treacherous accu- 
s.itions of each to the other, Aetius occasioned liis 
revolt and tho loss of Africa (Procop, Bell. Vand. i. 
8, 4); the empress, however, discovered the fraud, 
and Ai'tius, after having met Boniface at Ravenna, 
and killed him in single combat LBonifacil's], was 
liimsolf compelled to retire in disgrace to the 
Iluniiisli army which in 424 be had settled in 
Pannonia. (I’rosper. and Murceliinus, in anno 
482.) 

Restored with their help to Italy, he beciune 
patrician and solo director of the armies of the 
western empire. (Jornandes, </c reh. Cct. 84.) In 
this capacity, through his long acquaintance with 
the barbarian settlers, and chiefly with the Huns 
and Attila himself, in whose court his son Carpilio 
was brought up, ho checked the tide of barbarian 
invasion, and maintained the Roman power in 
p('ace for seventeen years (488-450) in Italy, Spain, 
Rritain, and Gaul, in w^hich lust country especially 
lie estahlish(‘d his influence by means of his H un 
and Alan allies and hy his treaty with Theev 
doric th(* Visigoth. (Sidon. Apoll. Paneg. A vii. 
800.) And when in 450 this peace was broken by 
the invasion of Attila, Aetius in concert with 
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Theodoric arrested it first “by the timely relief of 
Orleans aJid then by tlie victoiyr of Chalons 
(Greg. Tnron. ii. 7; Jornandcs, reh. Get, 
36), and was only prevented from following up his 
successes in Italy by want of sn[)y)ort both from 
Valentinian and his barbarian allies. (Idatius 
and IbidoniR, in anno 4.')0.) [Attila.] The 
greatness of his position as the sole stay of 
the empire, and as the sole link hotween Chris¬ 
tendom and the pagan barbarians, may well have 
given rise to the belu'f, whether founded or not, 
tliat he designed the im]M‘rinl throne for himself 
and a barl>ariun throne for liis son Cnrpilio (Sid. 
Apoll. Panetj. Avit. 201), and accordingly in 
4r>4, he was murdered by Valentinian himself in 
an access of jealousy and suspicion (Procop. Hell. 
ViDul. i. 4), and with liiin (to use the words of the 
contemporary chronicler Marcellinus, in anno 4.')4), 
‘‘cecidit Ilesperium Imperiiim, nec jjotuit relevari.” 

llis physical and moral activity well him 

for the life of a soldier (tiregor. 'J’uron. ii. H), and 
though destitute of aiiy higJi jiririeiple, he belongs I 
to tJio class of men like Augustus and Cromwell, 
wdiose early crimes are ol)sciu'od by the us(‘fidiie.ss 
and glory of later life, and in whom a gn^ut and 
trying position really calls out new and tinknown 
e.vctUoncos. 

(Henatus Frigeridus, in Gregor. Turon. ii, 8.; 
Procop. Jii'U. V(wti. i. 3,4; Jomundtis, de Jit-h. 
Get 34, 36 ; Gibbon, Derlinv and Fall. c. 33, 3.5 ; 
ilerbert's Attila, p. 322.) [A. P. S.} 

Al'/'ITUS (’AeVu)?), suniamed the At/wisi., from 
bis denial of the God of Revelation (8t. Athauas. 
de St/nod. g 6, p. 83, of the translatioTi, O.vf. 1842; 
Socr. Jliti. hk'cL ii. 3.5 ; Sozoin. Jlid. JCed. iv. 2.9), 
was bom in Coele .S 3 'ria (J’Jiilo.storg. Jlid. J'Wl. 
iii. 15; St. Basil, adv. linmnn. i. p. lO) at Antioch 
(.Soc. ii. 3.5 f Suidas, s. r. ’AcTtosb and became 
the founder of the Anomo('an (deo/uoio*/) fonn of 
the Arian heresy. He was left fatherless and in 
poverty when a child, and becnitie tlie slave of a 
vino-dresser’s wife (St. Gregory Na/.ianz. c. Ftmun. 
p. 292, c, i>; but see Not. Va/esii ad Pltilod. iii. 

I. 5), then a travelling tinker (S. (Jr. iUd.) or a 
goldsmith. (Phil, ilrid.) Conviction in a fraud or 
ambitirm led him to abandon this life, and ho ajs- 
jdiod himself to medicine under a qu;ick, and soon 
set up for himself at Antioch. (Soc. iii. 1.5.) , 
From the schools of mediciin; being Atian, he ac- 
(piired a leaning towards heresy, lie frequented ' 
the disputatious meittings of the, pbysicbuis (S. Gr. 
p. 293, d) and made such prctgress in Fristicism, 
that he becunu; a ])aid advocate for such as wished 
their own theories exhibited most advantageously. 
On his mother’s dcatli he studied under Paulitins 

II. , Arian Bishop of Antioch, a. d. 331 ; but his 
powers of disputation having exasperated some in¬ 
fluential persons about I'iulalius, the sum’ssor of 
Paulinus, he was obliged to quit Antioch for 
Anazarhus, where he resumed the trade of a gold¬ 
smith, A. 1 ). 331. (Phil. iii. 15.) Here a profes¬ 
sor of gnimmar noticed him, employed him as a 


* After the first ridcrence, the rtiferences in this 
article are thus abbreviated : — St. Athanasius, 
de S>Tiodift IS. Ath. |; St. Basil, adv. Eimoinianos 
[S. Bas.]; St. Gregory Nazianzeii adv. Funoinian. 
[S. Gr.] 7’he Histories of Socrates, Sozorien, 
Theodorct, and Philostorgius, the Arian panegyrist 
of Aetius [Soc., Soz., Thdt., Phil.]; S. Epiphauius, 
adv. Haereses [S. Kp.]. 
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servant, and instructed him ; but he was dismissed 
in disgrace on pul)licly disputing against his 
master’s interpretation of the S<“ripture. The 
Arian Bishop of the city, named Athanasius, re¬ 
ceived him and read with him the Gosjk’ls. Aftor- 
wfirds he road the EjnsHea with Antonius, a priest 
of Tarsus till the promotion of the latter to the 
Episcopate, when he returned to Antioch atui 
studied the Prophets with the priest L<‘ontius. 
His obtnisivc irreligion obliged ]jim again to (piit 
Antioch, and ho took refuge in Cilicia, (before a. J>. 
348), where he was defeated in argument by sonu; 
of the grossest (Ilorborian) (rnostics. He return¬ 
ed to Antioch, hut soon hd't it for Alex.indria, 
being bid tliither liy tlie fame of the Manichce 
A])hthoniua, against whom lie recovered tlie lame 
for dispututioii which ho had lately lost, lie now 
reMinied the study of medicine under Sopolis and 
pnictiscd gratuitously, earning money by following 
his fnnner trade by night (Piiil. iii. 1.5) or living 
upon others. (Theodoret, ///st perl. ii. 23.) His 
I chief employment, however, was an irreverent ap- 
plic.'ition of logical figiiri'S and geometrical di;i- 
grnms to the Nature of the Word of God. (S. 
Fpijdian. ad?'. ILuars. S 2, and comp. 4; 6, ji. 9*JO.) 
He returned to .Antioch on th(‘ (devatioii of liis 
fonner master Leontius to that See, a. d. 348, tiiul 
was liy him ordained Deacon (8. Ath. 38, traiisl. 

р. 136), thougli he declined the ordiiuuy duties of 

the Diaconate and accepted that of teaddnq, A. u. 
3.50. (Phil. iii. 17.) The Catholic lay»f>‘‘", 
Diodorus and I'’Iaviaii, protested against tliis or- 
diiiafion, and Tjeoiitius was obliged to de]>ose him. 
(Thdt. ii. 19.) His dispute with Basil of An- 
eyra, A. r>. 3.51 (fin.), is the lirst indication of tho 
future schism in tin* Arian heri'.sy. (Phil. iii. 1.5.) 
Basil incensed (lallns (who Ix'came Caesar, March, 
A. It. 3.51) against Aetius, mid Jjooiitius’ interces¬ 
sion only sav(‘d the latter from deatli. Soon 
'fheophilns IMeinniys introduced him to Gall us (S. 
Gr. ]>. 294), who made him his friend, and ofti'ii 
sent him to hi.s brother .luluin wlum in danger of 
a]K>stivcy. (Pliil. iii. 17.) There is a letter from 
(iallus extant, congraiiilatiiig .luliaii on his ad- 
liesion to Christianity, a-s In* h.ad heard from 
Aetius. (r ost. EpLst. p. 1.58, ed. Boissoii. 

Alogiiiit. 1828.) Aetius w;is imjilicated in tlie 
murder of Doniitian and A'Ioutiu.s (see Gihbon, 

с. 19), A. It. 3.54 (8. Gr. p. 294, jj), hut liis 
iiisiguiticanc(i saved him from the veiigeaiici'. of 
Couslantius. However, be quilted Antioeb for 
Alexandria, where St. Atbanasius was maintain¬ 
ing Christianity against Ariaiiism, and in A. u. 3.5.5 
acted as Deacon under George of Caiijiadocia, the 
violent interlojier into the 8ee of St. Athanasius. 
(8t. Ep. 76. § I ; I’hdt. ii. 24.) Here Kniioiuius 
became his pujiil (Phil, iii, 20) and aniaimensis. 
(8oc. ii. 3.5.) lie is said by I’liilostorgiiis (iii. 1'/) 
to liavc I'cfusod ordination to tho iCpiscopate, be¬ 
cause Serras and 8ocuiidus, who made tlie ofier, 
had mixed with the Catliolics ; in a. n. 358, wlien 
Endoxius became bishop of Antioch ('J'lidt. ii. 23), 
he returned to tluit city, but ]jo}>uhir feeling pre¬ 
vented Eudoxius from allowing him to ivct as Deacon. 

Tht^ Ai’tiaii (Euuomian, see Aums) selii.sm now 
begins to devoloj) itself. The bold irreligion of 
Aetius leads a section of Arians (whom wi' may call 
hero Aiiti-Aetians) to accuse him to ConsUintiiis 
(Soz. iv. ] 3 ) ; they allege also iiis connexion with 
Gallus, and press tho emperor to summon a goiiend 
Council for the Bettleincnt of the Theological 
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qufhtioti. 'J interest with Euw'Mii 

(So/, i. Hi), wt. powerful Kijuudi, divides the iii- 
t(‘iuled coimc i, tiut notwitlisUiiidin^q the A<Miaii8 
art; dt;featc;d ot Vleucici, A. D. and, dissti^'in^ 

the council, !i;t' ten to (.’oiiHtantiiiH, at Cons anti- 
iiople, to seeurc his prott;ction aj^ainst thtdr tp- 
jxinents. (S. Atli. transl. pp. 7*i, 77, iJh, -h;}, 
](>4.) The A..ti-Aitiuiis (who are in hict the 
iimre rt;spectal»le Seini-Arians, see Alii('s) follow, 
and charge tiicir ojipontoits with maintaining a 
J)tlfiriUice in ,S//ijsf<niai(4’rcpoou(Tiov) in thc'JTiiiily, 
producing a pa]>('r to that eflect. A new schism 
t.'iisucs among the Aetians, and Ai'tins is aban- 
diiiifd by his frii-nds (called Kins<‘bians or Aca- 
ciaiis, set; Ann's) and banished (S- ibis. i. 4), 
alter ]in.testing Jigtiinst his companions, wht>, 
holding the same in-inrlplf wit)] himself (viz. that 
the Sou was a cnatnrr^ Kr'KTjxa)^ ndiised t(i ac¬ 
knowledge the ]iec(*hsary inference (viz. that He 
is o/ unlih' snhstance to tJji; dvouioiop). 

('I’lidt- ii. 23; So/, iv. 23; S, (ireg^. ]>. 301, i>. ; 
l*hil. iv. 12.) His lati; friends would not let him 
remain at JMopsuestia, wliere lie was kindlv re- 
ceivi'd by Auxentliis, the liishoj] there': Aeaeius 
))nieuivs his banislinu'iit to Amblada in J’isidia 
(I'hil. V. J), where he composed his ,‘500 bhis- 
]ih(‘iuies, etiptious iiifei'eiices from the svinbol of 
Ills irre.'Hgion, vi/. that Jin/rz/cratmess (dyevvrjtria) 
is the ('ssenee; (ovrria) of Deity; which are refuted 
(those at li'asl which St. Kjiijihanius had seen) in 
S. I'ij). oflv. J/((fr, 7(j. ile there calls his oje 
jionents t!hronites, '/.e. 'remponils, with an a]»parent 
alliisiem to their courtly obseejuiousness. (Praefat. 
aji. S. Jyi.; comp. c. 4.) 

On Constantius's death, Julian recalled the 
vaiieois exiled bishojis, as well as Aetius, wiiom 
he’ iiiviteil to his court (Ep. Julnini^ 31, p. b2, 
ed. Jhiissoii.), giving him, too, a faim in Les¬ 
bos. (Phil. ix. 4.) J'lu/oiiis, lien'tical liisliop of 
Antioeli, took otf the eeeh'siastical cemdemnation 
from Aetius (Pliil. vii. 7)), and he was made 
P.ishop at Constantinojile. (S. Kp. 7<>. p. 002, <:.) 
He sjireads his heresy iiy hxing a bishop of liis 
own irrclig.on at Constantinople (I’hil. viii. 2) and 
by missionaries, till the death of Jovian, a.i>, 304. 
A’ali'iis, however, took jiart with Kndoxiiis, the 
Acaeian Pisliop of Constantino])le, and Ai tius re¬ 
tired to I.Ohbos, wtuTe lie narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of the governor, placed there by 
Procopius in liis revolt against Vah’ns, A. i). .‘{05, 
300. (See (libbon. ch. 10.) Again he took refuge 
in Constantimiple, hut was driven thence hy his 
former friends. In vain he a])])hed for ] rotection 
to Endoxius, now at Mareiaiiople -with Valena; 
and in a. d. 307 (Phil. ix. 7) he died, it seems, at 
Constaiitinoide, nnpitieil by any but the equally 
irreligious Eunomius, who buried him. (Phil. ix. 
O'.) 'riie doctrinal errors of Ai'tius are suited 
historically in the article on Akh-s. From the 
Manichees lie seems to have learned his licentious 
morals, wliicli aiipeared in the most sliocking Soli- 
lidlanisni, and wdricli he grounded on a Gnostic 
interpretation of St. John, xvii. 3. He denied, 
like most other heretics, tlie necessity of fasting 
and .self-inortilication. (S. Ep. adr.Hucr, 70. §4.) 
At some time or other he avun a disciple of Euse¬ 
bius of Sebasto. (S. Bas. 223 [7i>J and 

244 [H2J.) Socrates (ii. 35) speaks of several 
letters from him to Constantine and others. His 
Treatise is to be found ap. S. Kpiphan. adv. Haer. 
70, p. 924, ed. Petav. Colon. 1002, [A. J. C.] 
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AETIUS (’Atnor, difius), a Greek medical 
writer, whose name is commonly but incorrectly 
spelt Aetius. Hi-storiiins arc not agreed about 
his exact date, lie is placed by some w'riters as 
early as the fourth century after Christ; but it is 
]>lain from his own work that he did not write till 
the very end of the fifth or the beginning of the 
sixth, us he refers {Mrah. iii. s^rtn. i. 24. p. 404) 
not only to St. Cyril, Patriarch oJ‘Alexandria, who 
died A. 1). 4 44, but also {trtrah. ii. senn. iii. 110, 
p. 357) to Petrus Archiater, who was physician 
to Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, and therc*- 
forc mu.st have lived still later; he is himself 
quoted by Alexander Trailianus (xii. 8, p. 340’), 
who lived probably in tlie miildle of the sixth 
century. He was a native of Amida, a city of 
MesojioUiniia (Pliotins, c*)d. 221) and studied .at 
Alexandria, which wa.s the mo.st famous medical 
school of the age. He was probably a Christian, 
which may account perhaps for his being con¬ 
founded with another person of the same name, .a 
faniou.s Ariaii of Antioeli, who li\ed in the time of 
the Emp('ror Julian. In some mannscrijits he has 
tin; title of Ku/iros nij/iKlov^ comes obse<j7iii, which 
means the chief oflicer in attendance on the em- 
jieror (see I>u t5ange, (i/oss. ]\Ie(l. et Inf. Laiin.)', 
this title, according to Plmiius (/. c.), he attained 
at Constantinojile, where he was jiractising medi¬ 
cine. Aetius si'cins to be the first Greek medical 
writer among the Christians w'ho gives any sjicci- 
inen of the sjtells jnid channs so much in vogue 
with lilt! higyjitians, such as that of St. Blaise 
[tetruh. ii. serm. iv. 5b. ji. -104) in removing a 
bone which sticks in tin* throat, and another in re¬ 
lation to a Fistula, {titnih. iv. .s-em. in. 14, p. 7(->2.) 

4 he division of his work BifiAi'a Tarpixd ‘ExKai- 
5€/ca, Sixteen Books on Mi;ilicine,” into four 
tetniblbli {riTpd6i6\oi) was not made by himself, 
but (as Fabrieiiis observes) was the invention of 
some inotlern translator, as bis ivay of quoting 
his own wt.rk is according to the numerical series 
of tin* books. Although his work does not con¬ 
tain much original matter, it is nevertheless one of 
the most valuable medical remains of antiquity, as 
being a ver}*^ judicious compilation from the writ¬ 
ings of many authors whose work.s liave been long 
since lost. Tlie ’whole of it has never apjieared 
in the original Greek ; one half ^vns jmblish- 
ed at Venice, 1534, fol. “in tied. Aldi,” with 
the title “ Aetii Amideni Librorura IMedicinalinm 
tonius primus; primi scilicet Libri Octo nunc 
primum in lucem editi, Gruece:” the second 
volume never appeared. Some chapters of tlie 
ninth book were published in Greek and Latin, by 
J. E. Jlebenstreit, Lij)s. 4to. 1757, under the title 
“ Tentameii Philologicum IVtedicum super Aetii 
Amideni Synopsis Medieonim Veterum,” tSic.; and 
again in the same year, “Aetii Amideni ApskSotuv 

.Sjiecimen altcruin.” Another chapter of the 

same book W'as edited in Greek and Latin by J. 
Magnus a Tengstrdm, Aboae, 1817, 4to., w'ith the 
title “ Commentationnm in Aetii Amideni Medici 
’AvexSirra Sjiecimen ITiimim,” etc. Another ex¬ 
tract, also from the ninth book, is inserted by 
Mu.stoxydc8 and Sehinas in their “ 5vAAo7^ 
*EAAiji^i/cwv ’AvexStfron',” Venet. ]8H>, 8vo. The 
trveiity-fifth chapter of the ninth book was edited 
in Greek and Latin by J. C. Horn, Lips. 16.54, 
4to.; and the chapter [tetrah. scm. iii. 164) 
“ De Signiiicationibus Stellaruni,” is inserted in 
Greek and Latin by Petavius, in bis “ IJrundo' 
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Medicine, first in a Latin tmnslaticni by J. ILicI- 
lius. Par. 1530, fob, and afterwards in fJreck, Pas. 
1537, -Ito. edited by (Jrvnaeiis. [W. A. (L] 
AFRK^A'NUS, SFX. CAFCPLIUS, a clas¬ 
sical Itoinan jurisconsult, wlio livt'd under Anto¬ 
ninus Pius. He was probably a ])Uj)il of Salvius 
Julianufi, the celebrated reformer of the Edict 
under Iladiian. [Julianu.s, Salvius.] He con¬ 
sulted Julian on legal subjects (Hig. 2.'>. tit. 3. s. 3. 
§ *1), and there is a controverted ])assagc in the 
Digest f^Afriminis libro viccsinw KpLiolaruni ap»d 
Jnliwmim qinu-rii^ &.C. Dig. 30. tit. i. s. 30), which 
has been explaiiu'd in various w’uys; either that 
lie published a legal correspondcuice wbich passed 
between him and Juliaiius, or that he conimented 
ii])on the e])isti)laiy ojunions given by .1 ulianns in 
answer to the letters of clients, or that he wrote a 
coniinentary uj)on .I ulianns in the form of letters. 

( •n the other hand, ,1 ulianns “ex Sexto” is quoted 
by (laius (ii. “JIM), which sliews that .1ulianns an- 
ijotat(‘d Sextus, tJio fonnula “ex Sexto” being 
synonymous with “ad Sextmn.” (Neuher, dii 
j/triii. Khtssiker^ M. 9.) Who was Sextus but 
Africanns? Africanns was tlui author of “J^ihri 
JX <^ua('stioimm,” from wliich many pure extracts 
are made in the Digest, as may he seen in Jloni- 
mei’s “Puling('ne.sia. Paudectaruin,” when; the ex¬ 
tracts from eae.h jurist are brought together, and 
those that are takmi from Africanub occupy ‘JG 
out of about Ub)0 pages. 

From liis remains, thus preserved in the Digest, 
it is evident that he was intimately acquuint<‘d 
with the opinions of Julianus, who is the jmtsoii 
ulliuh'd to when, without any expressed nominative, 
ho uses the words <n7, 

itiij/ni, rrspo7i(Ut^ ttolai. 'j'his is juroved by 

(hijas from a eonqiarison of some Greek scholia on 
tile Basilica witli parallid extracts IVom Africanns 
in the Digest. Paiillus and Idpian have done 
Africanns the honour of citing his autliorily. Jlc 
was fond of antiquarian lore (Dig. 7. tit. 7. s. 1, pr. 
when* the tme reading is <*?. Ca<ri(ivtt^ not .S'. AfUns)^ 
and his “Libri JX Quaestionum,” from the con¬ 
ciseness of the style, the great subtlety of the rea- 
Boning, and liie knottiness of the jxnnts discussial, 
so puzzh.'d the old glossators, that whtm they came 
to an extra<-t from Africanns, the}' wctc W'ont to 
exclaim AJricain lea\ id cU dljiicilh. (llcinccc.//wif. 
Jur. Hum. § ccevi. n.) Mascovius (c/c SedLs Jur. 
4. § 3) su])poses that Africanns belonged to the 
legal sect of the Sabiniaiii [C'aimto], and as our 
author was a steady follower of Salvius .lulianus, 
who Avas a Sabiniun (Gains, ii. “J17, JIM), this 
su)>position may be regarded as established. In 
the time of Antoninus Fius, the distinction of 
schools or sects had not yet w'om out. 

Among the writers of the lives of anciein law¬ 
yers (PanciroUus, Jo. Bertrand us, Grotius, A.c.) 
much dispute has arisen as to the time when Afri- 
caims wrote, in cousc'queiice of a corrupt or erro- 
iicmus passjige in Lampridius (Lamp. JUjt. tScr. b‘M), 
Avhich would make him a friend of Sevnrus Alex¬ 
ander and a disciple of Papinian. Cujas ingeniously 
and satisfactorily disposes of this anachronism by 
referring to the internal evidence of an extract 
from Afiictmus (Dig. 30. tit. 1. s. 100), which as¬ 
sumes the validity of a legal maxim that was no 
longer in force when Papinian wrote. 

For reasons which it would be tedious to detail, 
wo hold, contrary to tlie opinion of M(*nage {Anijen, 
Jiiy. c, “23), that our Sextus Caetilius Africanns is 
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identical witli the jurist sometimes mentioned in 
the Digest by the? name t’aecilius or S. Gaecilius, 
and also xvlth that S. f uecdlius whose dispute with 
Favorinus forms an amusing and interesting chapter 
in the Noctes Atticae. (Gell. xx. 1.) Gellius per- 
liajis draw's to some extent upon his own invention, 
but, at all events, the lawyer’s dcJcnce of the XII 
Tables against the attacks of the philosopher is 
“ben trovato.” There is something humoionsly 
oriu‘1 in the concluding stroke of the conversation, 
in tlie pedantic way in which our jurisconsult vin- 
dicjites the decemviral law against debtors— partis 

&c.—by the cxani])le of Metius Fufetius, 
and the harsh sentiment of Virgil: 

“At tu dictis, Albane, maneros.” 

The remains of Africanns have been admira})ly 
exjMmiided by Cujas {ad Afrirumim trartutns IX. 
in Cujac. Opp. vol. 1), and have also been annotated 
by Scipi<» Gentili, (Scip. Gentilis, Jjiss. I-JX ad 
Ajriraunw., 4 to. Altdorf. lG()2-7.) 

(Stiuncliius, Vihtc (ilitj'uot rdemm jurisconsnl- 
torum., Mvo. Jen. 17'J3; 1. Zimmern, Hrrhfs- 
ifcsvhirhlr, § .04.) [J. 'J'. G.] 

AKBTCA'NITS, JU'LTUS, a celel.rated orator 
in tin* reign of Ncu’o, seems to have* been the son 
of Jnliii.s Africanus. of the Gallic state of the San- 
toni, who was condemni'd by Tiberius,, A. n. 3*J. 
('I'ac. Ami. vi, 7.) Gnintilian, Avho bad lieard 
Julius Africanus, spi'aks of liim and Domitins 
Afcr UR the best orators of their time. The elo- 
quenc(‘ of Africuims was chietly cluiracterihcd by 
vcbemence and energy. (Quintib x. 1. § llM, 
xii. 10. § 11, comp. viii. 5. 15 ; Dial, de Oral. 

15.) PVniy mentions a grandson of tins Julius 
Afrioumis, who was also an advocate and was 
opposed to him upon one oeeasioii. (A)>. vii. G.) 
lie Avas eon.siil sntl’eetus in a. n. lOM. 

AFBICA'NGS, SEX. .TirLlGS, a Christian 
Avrit(‘r at tin* lieginuiug of the third century, is 
ealled by Snida.s a Libyan (s. r. X(ppiKaif/i\)., lint 
pas.s(‘d tin* greater ji.'irt ol‘ in's life at Kinmaus in 
Pale.stine, AA'here, according Ut some, he Avas born. 
(Jerome, dr IW. J!/, G3.) When J'innnaus Avas 
destroyed by fire, Africanns Avas sent to Elagabaius 
to solicit its restoration, in wdiich mission he suc¬ 
ceeded: tin- new town was calli-d Nicopolis. (a. i». 
‘J’Jl, Eusebius, (Iftrou. hiiIi anno ; Syncellus, ji. 

b.) Afrieanus .subsequently w'ent to Alexan¬ 
dria to hear the jdiilosoplu-r Ileraclas, Avho aa-hs 
afterAvard.s bishop of Alexandria. The lati-r Syrian 
AAO’ilers state-, that he Avas suhsoqumitly made 
bi.sho]). lie Avaa one of the most learned of the 
early Christian Avriters. Socnite-s (//id. Eai. ii. 
35) classes him Avith Orlgen and Clement; and it 
ujijiears from Jiis letter on the History of Susanna, 
that he Avas acquainted with ll(‘hrew. 

The chief work of Africanus Avas a Chronicon 
in fiA'c books (it^vrdSiShiov 'xpovoXoyiKov)^ from 
the creation of the world, which he placed in 
54!).9 II. r. to a. d. 2*21, the fourth year of the 
reign of Elagaliahis. 'J'his work is lost, but a con- 
siderable jjart of it is extracted by Eusebius in bis 
“ Chronicon,” and many fragments of it are also 
presei-A'ed by Georgius Syncellus, Cedrenus, and in 
the Paschale Chronicon. (See Ideler, //andlnich 
d. Chrono!.. vol. ii. p. 45G, Ac.) 'J'he fragments of 
this work are given by Gallaudi (Hib/. l*ad,)t and 
Routh {/ivliijuiae Saerae). 

Africanus wrote a letter to Origen impugning 
the authority of tiic book of Susuima, to which 
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Orif^on ropliofl- 'J'liis ]('tt(’r Is extant, and lias 
been finbUslied, tn^n>tli('r with Orijreirs answer, hv 
Wetsteiii, Basle, 4to. It is also contained 

in l)e la line’s edition of Ori^reii. Africanns also 
wrote a. letter to Aristeides on the ^cniealojiies of 
Christ in Alattliew and Luke (I'fiot. HUtt. .'14 ; 
Kusel). //?>/. J'atL vi. ‘JIj), of which some extracts 
are friven by Kiisebiiis. (i. 7.) 

'J'here is anotlu-r work attnbnt«‘d to Africanns, 
entitled Ke.TToi, that is, embroidered |»irdles, so 
<‘alled from the celebrated /cenTos of A])lirodite. 
tSonio modern Avrit(“rs suppose this work to have 
b«‘en written by some one else, but it ruv scarcely 
be doubted that it was writt(*n by the same Afri¬ 
canns, since it is expressly imMitioned nnioTi*^ bis 
oilier writings by J'liotins (/. c.), Snidas (/. r.), 
Syncellns (/. r.). and Miisi'bius. (vi. ‘Jib) 'J’he 
nundier of liooks of which it consisted, is .stated 
variously. Snidas mentions twmitv-fonr, I’hotins 
fourteen, and Syncellns nine. It treated of a vast 
variety of snbject.s—iiKslieiiU', agriculture, natural 
liislorv, the military art, \c,, and sei'ins to hav(^ 
bt'eo a kind of common-place book, in whicli the 
author entered the results ofliis reading Some 
of the hooks an* said to exist still in mannscnpt. 
(Fabricius, yZ/YV. (tracr. vol. iv. pp. *240, Ac.) 
Some extracts from them are ]»ublislietl by Theve- 
not in the Matheiuatici \’eteres,” Ibiris Kifl.'l, I 
fo., and also in tlie ('li'oponica of ( assianus Bassus. j 
(Needham, J^rolctiom. wl CVopo;/.) 'I'he part re- 
biliug to the military art was translated into 
French by (Snlcbard in the third \oUune ol “^1*- 
inoires evil. »‘t hist, snr jdusieurs Points d'Anli- 
ipiitis niilitaires,” Perl. 1774. Coiupare Durenu 
d(' la Malle, Poliorcetiejue des Ancieiis,” Ibiris, 
]ltl!>, Uvo. 

AFHICA'NCS, T. SF/XTICS, a Ib.man of 
nolih'rank, was ileterred hy Agiippina froii; luar- 
rving Silana. In a. n. (i’J, lie to«>k tin* census in 
tile ]'roviuces of (laid, together with (j. Volnsin.^ 
and Trebellius Alavimus. ('I'ae. Auu. xiii. iJ>, 
\iv. It;.) 11 is name oecnrs in a fragim'iit of the 

I'ratres Ar\ales, ((Irnter, |». ll.b.) 'I'lien* was a 

S(‘\tius Africanns consul with Trajan in a. n. 
112, who was ])robably a descendant of tlio one 
mentioned alioxe. 

AtJA'CLY'rrS {'A'yaKXvTos:)^ the author of a 
work about (Hympia (irtpl ’OAi//i7r/a?), which is 
refeired to liy Snidas and I'hotius. (s. c. Koif/eAt- 
ScTe.) 

ACA'LLIAS. IAuali.is.] 

AtiAlililS (’A 7 aAAi'v) of Corcyra, a female 
grammarian, who wrote upon Homer. (Alhen. i. 
]). 14, d.) Some have siijiposed fmm two ])assages 
in Snidas (.v, r. ’Ard 7 aAAty and "OgxWt^), that 
we ought to read Anagallis in this ])assage of 
Atlieiiaeus. The seholiast nj>on Homer and Kn- 
stathius (t/ti 11. xviii. l‘H) mention a graniniarian 
of the name of Agallias, a pupil of Aristophanes 
the grammarian, also a Corcyraoan and a commen¬ 
tator upon Homer, who may be the same as Agal- 
lifl or perlnips licr fatlier. 

ACiAMK'DE (’A7ajUT757j). 1. A daughter of 

Augeias and wife of Mulius, who, according to 
Homer {11. xi. 7.'19), was acquainted with the heal¬ 
ing powers of all the plants that grow upon the 
earth. Hyginus {l'\ib. 1.07) makes her the mother 
of Bolus, Actor, and Dictys, by Poseidon. 

2. A daughter of Macariji, from whom Agamedc, 
a place in Lesbos, was believed to have derived its 
uttuie. (Steph, Bya. s, v, ’Ayafjnjdji.) [L. S.] | 
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AnAMF'DKS ('Ayafx'i^^Tf’s), a son of Stymjdiahw 
and great-grandson of^Srctis, (Puns. viii. 4. g 5, 5. 

.‘b) He was father of Cercyon hy Kpicaste, who 
also Imnight to him a step-son, Trophonius, who 
w'as hy some believed to be a son of Apollo. Ac¬ 
cording to otlu'rs, Agamedes was a son of Apollo 
and Kpicaste, or of Zens and locasto, and father of 
'IToplmnius. The most common story however is, 
that he was a son of Frginus, king of Orchomenus, 
and brother of Trophonius. These two brothers are 
siiid to li.'ive distingnislu'd themselves as sirchitects, 
esju'cially in Imilding temples ami palaces. Among 
others, they built a tcmjde of Apollo at Delphi, and 
a treasury of Ilyriens, king of Hyria in Boeotia. 
(Pans- ix. .'i7- •>; Stral). ix. ji. 421.) Tlie sclioliast 

on Arisfophuries (jV/ib. .'50h) giv(!sn somewhat diffe¬ 
rent account from Charax,and makes tliein hiiild the 
treasury for king Augeias, 'J’he story about this 
treasury in Pansanias bears a great n'seinblance to 
tliat whi<h Il(;rodotus(ii. 121) relates of the treasury 
of the F.g\]»tiaii king Khainpsinitus. In the con¬ 
struction of the treasury of llyrieus, Agamedesand 
'rrophonius contrived to ])liice one stojie in such a 
manner, that it coiilil be taken a.way outside, and 
thus formed an entrance to the treasury, without 
any body {t. reei\ ing it. Aganiedes and Trcqilioiiins 
now constantly robbed the treasury ; and tlie king, 
seeing that locks and seals were nniiijured wliile liis 
treasure's w('re constantly decreasing, set Irajis to 
catch th(‘ thief. Agamedi's was thus ensnared, and 
’J’rojibonius cut olY bis bead to avert the discovery. 
AVti'i’ this, 'rrujtbonins was immediately swiillowed 
\ip by till' eartli. < hi ibis s]>()t tlveve, was afterwards, 

I in tbc grove id’ Lebadeia, tbe so-called cave nt‘ Aga- 
inedi's with a cobniin by tbo side of it. Here also 
wa^ tbe oracle of 'rropbonius, and tbose wlio con¬ 
sulted it first od’eri'd a ram to Aganiedes tind in¬ 
voked him. (Jkins. iv. ;b‘>. J; 4 ; eomparo of 
Ani. p. (tfib) A tradition ineiuioned hy Cicero 
{Tui-c. Qt/arsl. i. 47; comp. Pint. iJc cruniol. ad 
.Ij'o'/iii/. 14), stall's that Aganiedes and 'rroplio- 
niiis, after having built tbe tem])b' of Apollo at 
Deljilii, jirayed to the god to grant tlieni in reward 
for their labour v\ hat was best for men. The god 
}tromiM'd to do so on a certain day, and when the 
day came, tin* two brotln'i’s died. Tlii' question as 
to wliether the story alxuit the Fgyjitian treasury 
is deriveil froiii (Jreeee, or wliether the Greek story 
was an iiuportatloii from Fgypt, has been aiisvv'ered 
by modern scholars in both ways; but A!idler 
{Orcham. ]>- ‘>4, Ac.) lias rendered it V'ery probable 
that tlie tradition took its rise among the Minyans, 
was transferred from them to Augeias, and was 
known m Greece long before tlie reign of Psanimi- 
tichus, during which the intercourse between the 
two countries was opi'iii'd. [L. S.) 

AGAAIFAINGN {'Ayafienvcov). 1. A .son of 
Ph'isthenes and grandson of Atreus, king of Aly- 
cenae, in whose house Agamemnon .and Alenelaua 
were educated after the death of their father. 
(Ajiollod. iii. 2. § 2 ; Schol. ad ICurip. Or. 5 ; Schol. 
ad Iliad, ii. 249.) Homer and several other writers 
call him a son of Atreus, grandson of Pelops, and 
great-grandson of Tantalus. (Horn. 11. xi. HH ; 
Eurip. IMcn. liOG ; Tzet/.. ad Lyrophr. 147 ; Hygin. 
Fah. 97.) His mother was, according to most ac¬ 
counts, A I'ropc; but some call EriphyJe the wife 
of Ploisthones and tbe mother of Agiimciunoji. 
Besides his brotlier Menelau.s, he had a sister, wJio 
is called Anaxibia, Cyndragora, or Astyochei;*. 
(Schol. Funp, Or. 5; Hygin. Fab. 17.) Aga- 
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nieinnon ami Mi'iicilaiis worn brouglit up to«rftlicr 
with Aegisthus, the sou of Tliyestes, in the Imuso 
of Atrous. When tliey had grown to manhood, 
Atreus sent Agannonnon and Memdaiis to seek 
Tliyestes. They found him at Delphi, and carried 
him to Atreus, avIio threw liim into a dungeon. 
Aegisthns was afterwards commanded to kill liim, 
hut, recognising his fatlier in iiim, he abstained 
from the cruel deed, slew Atreus, and afttir having 
expelled Agmnemnon and Menelaus, lie and his 
father occn})it‘d the kingdom of INlycenae. ( Akgis- 
'J’HIJS.] I'lie two brothers wandered about for a 
time, and at last came to Sparta, where Agamem¬ 
non married Clytemnestra, the daughter of'J’ynda- 
reus, by wdiom he became the father of lphiauass;i 
(Iphigmieia), ("hrysotheinis, Jiaodice* (Klectra), and 
Ori'stes. (lloni. J1. ix. 146, with tliii note of Eiis- 
tatii.; Liicrt't. i. 8(i.) The manner in which Aga¬ 
memnon came to the kingdom of Mycenae, is dif¬ 
ferently related. Eroiii lloiner (7/. ii. 108; comp. 
Pans. ix. 40. g (>), it a])]>ears as if he had peac(*ahly 
suce(!e(l(‘d 'J'hyi\stes, wliih*, according to others 
(Aeschyl. lOO.)), he expidled Thyeste.s, and 

usiirjjed his throne. After he had become king of 
Alycenae, he rendered Sieyoii and its king .subject 
to himself (Pans. ii. 0. ^ 4), and bectune tJie most 
jiowerful princi! in (Ireece. A catalogm* of liis 
dominions is given in the Iliad, (ii. 6(111, Ac.; 
com}). Strab. viii. }>. 877 ; 'J'lmcyd. i. 1>.) Wlieii 
Homer (//. ii. 108) iittrilmtes to Agamemnon the 
sovereignty over all Argos, the name Argos here 
signifies Pi'iojioiiuessus, or the grejiter jiart of it, 
for tlm city of Argos was govei'ned by Dioineiles. 
(//, ii. 560, Ac.) Kiitrubo (/. c.) lias also slunvn 
that tile name Ai’gos is sometimes used by the tra¬ 
gic |»oets as synonymous with Mycenae. 

When Helen, the wife of Menelaus, was carried 
olT by Paris, the son of Priam, Aganieiniion and 
Mmielaus called n})on all tlie Greek chiefs for as¬ 
sistance against Troy. (0<///.s.s-. xxiv. 116.) Tlie 
chiefs met at Argos in the palace of Dioinedes, 
whore Againemnon was chosen their child' com¬ 
mander, either in coiise(|uence of his superior power 
(Eustath, ad U. ii. 108 ; 'J'lmcyd. i. 0), or because 
he had gained the favour of tlie assembled chiefs 
by giving them rich ])reseiits. (I)ict 3 ’s, (Tet. i. 1.6, 
JO.) After two years of ])re])aration, the Greek 
arm^' and licet assemhled in the iKU t of Aulis in 
lioeotia. Againemnon bad previously consulted 
the oracle about the issue of the enterprisi*, and 
the answer given was, that Troy .should liill at the 
time when tin; most distinguished among the Greeks 
sliould quarrel. (Gd, viii. 80.) A similar prophecy 
wa.s derived from a marvellous occurrence which 
hap}xmed while the Greeks were assembled at 
Aulis. Once when a sacrilice was olfered under 
the boughs of a tree, a dragon crawled forth from 
under it, and devoured a nest on the tree containing 
eight young birds and their mother. Calclias in¬ 
terpreted the sign to indicate that the Greeks 
would have to tight against 'JToy for nine years, 
but that in the teiitli the eit}- would fall. (//. ii. 
808, Ac.) An account of a dillerejit inimcle por- 
tt;iidiiig the same tiling is given b}' Ae.schylus. 
(Jf/a;//. 110, &c.) Another interesting iiicrdent 
lia})})en(‘d while the Greeks were assembled at 
Auiis. Agami'mnoii, it is said, killed a slug which 
was sacred to Arteims, and in addition provoked 
the anger of the goddess by irreverent words. 
Siie in return visited the Greek army with a pes¬ 
tilence, ;md produced a perfect calm, so that the 
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Greeks were niiabh* to leave the port. When tho 
seers declared that tin; anger of the goddess could 
not bo soothed unless Ijihigeneia, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, were olfered to her as an atoning 
sacrifice, Dioinedes and Odysseus were sent to 
fetch her to the cam}) under the })rctext that sin; 
was to be married to Achilles. Hho came ; but at 
the moment wlien she was to be sacrificed, she 
was carried off b_y Artemis herself (according to 
others by Achilh-s) to Tauris, and another victim 
was substituted in her })hice. (Hygiti.f)8 ; 
Eurip. Jphitf. AuL .dO, Jph'uj. Taur. 15; S()})h()cl. 
EIrcL 6()6 ; I’iiid. xi. 86 ; Ov. Met. xii. 81; 
Diet. Cret. i. 18; Schol. Liicophr. 188; Antonin. 
Lib. “J7.) After this thi; calm ceased, and the 
army sailed to the coast of 'J'rov. Agaiummion 
iiloin; had one hiiiidivd shi])s, iiide})eiideiit of sixty 
which he had lent to the Arcadians. (//. ii. 678, 
612.) 

In the tenth year of the siege of Troy—for it is 
in tliis year that the Iliad o})ei)s -we 1 )ik1 Aga- 
inemtion involved in a quarrel will) Achilles re- 
s}iectiiig tin; poss(;ssioii of ISrisci's, wliom Achilh'S 
wa.s obliged to give uj) to Agaiiuminon. Achilles 
withdrew from the field of battle, and the Greeks 
wore visited bv succes.sive disasters. 1 AcJiif.i.K.s. | 
Zeus sent a dream to Agaiin-'niiion to ])ersuade Jiim 
to lead the Greeks to hatlle against the 'J'rojaiis. 
(7/. ii. 8, Ac.) Tin: king, in order to try the 
Grc'eks, commanded them to return home, with 
which they readilv' complieil, until their courag'; 
was revived hy GdV'ssi'us, who })ersu:nle(l them to 
})iV})are for buttle. (//. ii. 66, Ac.) Alter a single 
combat lietween I'aris and IMenelaus, a hnttle 
followed, in which ;\g.imcinnon killed several of 
tin; Trojans. WJien Hector challenged the hravest 
of the Greeks, Agamemnon olfered to light with 
him, but in his stead Ajax was chosen hy lot. 
Soon alter this another batth; took })lace, in wlilch 
tile Greeks wmv wor-sti'd (7/. viii.), and Agamem¬ 
non in d(\s})oinhMice advised the (jrceks to take to 
lliglit and return homo. (7/. i.\. 10.) Dut he 
wa.s o})}>osed h^' the otlier heroes. An attenq)l to 
conciliate Achilles failed, and Agamemnon assmii- 
bled the chiefs in the night to deliberate about the 
measures to bo ado})ti;d. (//. x. 1, Ac.) Od^'ssi'us 
and Dioinedes wme then sent out as s})i(*s, and on 
the daj' following the contest with the Trojans was 
renewed. Agamemnon liimseJf was again one of 
the bnivest, and slew many eiK'inies with his own 
hand. At lust, however, he was wounded b^’ Goon 
and obliged to withdraw to his tent. (//. xi. 260, 
Ac.) Hector now ailvanced victoriously, and Aga- 
nienmon again advised the Greeks to save them- 
K«;lves by flight. (7/. xiv. 76, Ac.) Put Odj'sseus 
and Dioinedes again resisted iiini, and the latter 
prevailed u})on him to return to tlie battle whicii was 
going on near the shi}>s. Poseidon also a})})eared 
to Againemnon in the figure of an aged man, and 
iiispii-ed iiiiii with m;w courage. (//. xiv. 126, Ac.) 
The pressing danger of the Gn;(;ks at last induced 
J*atroelus, the friend of AcJiilles, to take an 
(‘Jiergetic part in the battle, and his fall roused 
Achilles to new activity, and led to his reconcilia¬ 
tion with Agamemnon. In the games at the 
funeral pyre of Patroclus, Againi;mnou gained tho 
first prize in throwing the spe.ar. (//. xxiii. 8I)U, 
Ac.) 

Againemnon, altliough the chief conimander of 
the Greeks, is not the hero of the Iliad, and in 
ciiivalruiis spirit, bravery, and cliuiactcr, altogether 
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inferior to Achilles. But he nev(‘rtheloss rises 
iibove all the (Jreeks by his dignity, power, and 
majesty (7/. iii. Kh), &c.), and his eyes and head 
are likened to those of /eus, his girdle to that {)f 
Ares, and liis breast to tliat of I’oseidon. (//. ii. 
'J77, Ac.) Aganunnnon is among the Greek 
In.'roea what Zeus is among tin; giuls of ()lympns. 
Tliis idea apj)ears to have guided the Greek artists, 
for in several representations of Againeninou still 
extant there is a remarkable resemblanec to the 
reju’esentations of Zens. Tiie emblem of his jjower 
and maj(^sty in Homer is a scf'jitn;, the work of 
Jlephaestns, which Zams had once giv(m to Ibu-mes, 
and Ilennes to Belops, from whom it descended 
to Agamemnon. (//. ii, 100, Ac.; comp. Pans. ix. 
40. Jj <),) Jlis armour is described in the Iliad, 
(xi. If), tVe.) 

'J'he remaining ])art of tlie story of Agamemnon 
is related in the ()dyss«‘y, and by several later 
writers. At tin; taking of 'J'roy he rectnved Cas¬ 
sandra, tlie danghbT of Priam, as his prize {OJ. 
xi. 4'J] ; Diet. (h-(‘t. v. by whom, according 

to a traditifm in Pansanias (ii. l(i. §.)), lie had two 
sons, 'I'eliidamtis arnl I’elojis. Gn liis return home 
lie was twice driven out of liis course liy storms, 
liut at last landed in Argolis, in the dominion of 
Aegi.stlius, who had seduced ('lytemnestra during 
the uiisence of lier liusband. lie invited Agamem¬ 
non on his arrival to a repast, and liad him and his 
comjiauions tivaclnu'ously murdered during the 
least {(iil. iii. | AhnisTjirs |, ami Clylemncs- 
tra mi tin* same occasion murdered Cassandra. 

xi. 400, Ac. 4'J'J, xxiv. Id!, Ac.) Odysseus 
met tlie shad(‘ of Agaun'mimu iii the lower world. 

xi. xxiv. -JO.) Memdaus erected a 

mouumeut in honour of his brother on tin* river 
Aegyptus. (O^/. iv. .nb-l.) i’ausauias (ii. 10. 
fi) states, that in his time a niouumeutof Agamem¬ 
non was still extant at JMyccnae. The tragic 
poets have variously moditied the story of the 
mui'dcr of Agameniiiou. Aeschylus {A<iam. 1402, 
Ac.) makes Clytemiu-stni alone iminler Agamem¬ 
non ; she threw a net over liiin wliile he was in 
the bath, ami slew him with three strokes. Her 
motive is partly lier jealousy of Cassandra, and 
jiartly her adulterous bl'e with Aegisthiis. Ac¬ 
cording to Tzelzes [ml Liicnplir. lOOf)), Aegisthiis 
committed the murder with the assi.stance of Cly- 
temiiestra. hlurijiides (Oe, 20') mentions a gar¬ 
ment wliicli Clyteinnestra threw over liim instead 
of a net, and hotli rioidincles (7'.7c<y. .'>.‘{0) ami Ku- 
ripides reiiicseiit the sacritice of Iphigcneia ns the 
cause for wliicli she murdered him. Atbw the 
death of Agmiiemuoii and Cassjuidra, their two 
sons were murdered upon their tomb by Ai’gisthus. 
(Pans. ii. 10. S h.) According to Pindar {Fifth. 
xi. 4b) the murder of Agamemnon took jilace at 
Aniyclae, in Laconica, and l*ausanias (/. c.) states 
that the inhabitants of this place disputed with 
those of Mycenae tlie possession of the tomb of 
Cassandra. fComp. Pans. iii. 19. § ty.) In later 
times statues of Agamoniiion were erectcal in seviinil 
parts of Greece, and he was worslnp]K‘d as a hero 
at Amyclae and Olympia. (l*aus. iii. 19. .5, v. 

27). § .5.) He was rejiri'sented on the pedestal of 
the celebrated Rlianinusuin Nemesis (i. bb. § '^), 
and his light with Coon on the chest of (’ypselus. 
(v. 19, § 1.) Ho was painted in the Lcsche of 
Delphi, by Polygnotus. (x. 25. § 2; com¬ 
pare Pliii. IT. N. XXXV. 30. § i) ; Quintil. ii. 13. 
§ 13; Val. Max. viii. 11. § 0.) It should be rc- 
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marked that scvenil Latin jioets mention a bastard 
son of Agamemnon, of the name of ilalesus, to 
whom the foiindation of tiie town of Piiiisci or 
Alesium is ascribed. (Ov. Fast. iv. 73; Amor. 
lii. 13. 31 ; comp. Serv. ad Acn. vii. 095 ; bil. 
Ital. viii. 470.) 

2. A surname of Zeus, under which lie was 
wor.sliipped at Sparta. (Lycophr. 335, witli the 
Schol.; Eustath. ad LI. ii. 25.) Eustathius thinks 
that the god derived this name from the resotii- 
blaiice between him and Agamemnon ; while 
others believe that it is a mere epithet signifying 
the Eternal, from dydv and fievtoi/. 1 L. iS. j 

AG A M E M N (. )'N IDES {'Ayancuvovl^ijs), a 

patronymic form from Agamemnon, which is used 
to di'sigiiate his son Orestes. (Hum. (Ti. i. 30 ; 
Juv. viii. 215.) [L. S.J 

AfJANl'CE or AGLAONPCE {'Ayariicr} or 
j 'AyKaoPucT)), daughter of Hegetor, a Thessalian, 
who by her knowledge of Astronomy could Ibretidl 
when the moon would disappear, and imjiosed 
upon credulous woiutui, by sjiying that she could 
draAV down the moon, (I’lut. dc Ojff'. Co/rjui/. ]>. 145, 
dt‘ Ihjcci. Orar. p. 417.) [L. 8.] 

AtiANIPPE ('AyapirnTTf). 1. A nympli of 

the W(;ll of the same mtitw at the foot of MoiiuL 
Helicon, in Boeofia, which was coiisiil<*r(;<l sai led 
to the Muses, and believed to have tlie power of 
inspiring those who drank of it. I’lie iiym])h is 
called a daughter of the river-god JVrmessiis. 
(I’ans. ix. 29. 3; Virg. Yv/og. x. 12.) 'J'iie 

JMuses are sometimes called Aganijipides. 

2. Tht‘ wife of Aensius, and accoriliug to some 
accounts the mother of Danae, although the latter 
is more commonly called a daughter of Eiirydiee. 
(llvgiu. Fah. G3; 8choI. ad Apollon. Fhod. iv. 
1091.) [E. 

AGANIPPIS, is used by Ovid {L'ast. v. 7) as 
an <*]»ithet of Hippocrene ; its meaning however is 
not (piito clear. It is derived from Aguippe, the 
well or nymph, and as Aganippides is used to de- 
signati; the Allises, Agaiii]>pis llijijiocreue may 
mean nothing but ‘‘ ili]ipocri‘iic, sacred to the 
Allises.'” [L. S.J 

AGAPK'NOR {'Ayairr}PUf))., a son of Ancaeiis, 
and graiidsou of Lycurgiis. Ho was king of the 
Arcailiuns, and receivi-d sixty ships from Aga¬ 
memnon, ill which he led liis Arcadians to Troy. 
(Hum. Jl. ii. (iU9, Ac.; Hygin. Fah. 97.) He 
also occurs among the suitors of Helen. (Hygin. 
T'lih. Ill; Apollod. iii. ll). § 3.) On his return 
from Troy Jic ivas cast by a storm on the coast of 
Cyprus, where he founded tlie town of PapJms, 
and ill it the famous temple of Aphrodite. (Pans, 
viii. 5. § 2, Ac.) He also occurs in the story of 
Harmonia. (Apollod. iii. 7- § 5, Ac. [L. S.J 
AGAPE'TUS {'Ayairtjroi). 1. Alctropolitan 
Bishop of Rhodes, a. n. 457- AVhen tlic Em¬ 
peror Leo wrote to him for the opinion of liis 
sulfnigans and himself on the council of Chalcedoii, 
he dcteiidcd it against Tiiuotlieiis Ac;lurus, in a 
letter still extant in a Latin translation, Cunci- 
iioruin Nwa CuUvctio d Aland^ vol. vii. ]>. 530. 

2. St., born at Rome, was Archdeacon and 
raised to tlie Holy See a. d. 535. 11c was no 

sooner consecrated than he took otf the anathemas 
pronounced by Pope Boniface II. against his de¬ 
ceased rival Dioscorus on a false chai’go of Simony. 
11c received an appi;al from the Catholics of Con¬ 
stantinople w'hen Aiithimus, the Monopliysite, 
was made their Bishop by Theodora. [Antiii- 
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jMiTs.'l Tho foar of an invasion of Italy hy 
.lustiiiian lod tlio (loth Tlu'odatiis to oldijro St. 
Aj^ajK'tns to go hinisidf to Constanlinoplo, in hope 
that .Justinian might he divoTtod from liis purpose. 
(Soe lircrktrinm S. Liheruiu JM’* J^n.nsi, 
vol. i.v. p. ()0.5.) As to this last oJjjoot he could 
make no iiii])ression on the om]ieror, Init he suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading him to depose Anthinnis, 
and when Mennas was chosen to succeed him, 
Agapcfiis laid his own hands nj)on him. 'J'he 
Cotnicil and the Syufuhal (interpn^ted into OnM'k) 
sent hy Agaj)etns relating to these affairs may ho 
i'ouml ap. Mansi, vol. viii. pp. .O'Jl. Com- 
jdaints Avere sent him from v.-uious quarters against 
llie Monophysite Ac(‘})hali; hut lie dic'd suddenly 
A. n. April and thc'v wc're rc*acl in a 

rciuncil lu'ld on 2 ik 1 May, hy Mennas. (Mansi, 
p. 074.) 'I'liere are two letters from .St. 
AgapcMus to .lustinian in ri'jily to a letter from the 
emperor, in the* letter of Avliich lie rc'fiisc's to ac- 
knowlc'dgc' the* t trder.s of the Arians ; and there 
are two others: 1. ^\) tlic' llislmps of Afric'a, on 
the samc^ snhject ; ‘J. To Ki-paratus, Bishop of 
Cartilage, in answer to a hotter of congratulation 
on his t'lc'vation to the Bontilicate. (Mansi, Coit- 
viii. pp. OK)-- O.'iO.) 

.‘1. Deacon of tlu; Church of St. Sophia, A. n. 
5*27. 'I'here are two oilier Auaprli mentioned in 
a Cotnicil ludd hy ]\Jennas at tliis lime at Coii- 
stantirioph*, who were* Archimandrites, or Ahliots. 
Ag.'i))('tus was tutor to .Jiisliiiiaii, and, on the ac¬ 
cession of the latter to tho ('injure, addressed to 
him ArlmonHiouH on iho J>utfi of a in 

7*2 Sections, the initial lettc'fs of which form the | 
dedication (eKflecrt^ Kf<pa\ol(av Trafiaivfruc^r 'I'X®" ' 
?iia(T6(i(Ta). ^J’lie repute in which this work was 
hedd appc'ars from its common title, viz. the Itoyol 
Socilon^ /Saa-tXiica). It was puhli‘-hed, 

with a Latin version, hy Xocl. Co/lu-ry. hvo.. Yen. 

afterwards liy •/. /in/non, IKo., Lijis. l('»(>.d, 
f/rolK‘/^ dvo., Tdf)s, 17.‘>*‘kand in (lallandi's ll'tUitt- 
ihccd^ vol. xi. p. 255, Ac., ^^‘n. 17tih., aftc'r tlio 
edition orBamlurius (Bciiedictiue). It was trans¬ 
lated into French hy T.ouis XIIl., Hvo. Par. 1(J12, 
and l)y Tli. Parnell into English, J2nio-, Tu)nd. 
15.M». ' |A. .T. C.] 

ACJAPE'I’TTS (*A7a'7r7jTdv), an aiudcnt Creek 
physician, whose remedy for the gout is mentioned 
with ajjprohation hr Alc'.vander Trallianu.s (xi. 
p. and I’aidus Aegineta. (iii. 7d, J>. I.h7, vii. 

J 1, j). (Jdl.) lie jirohahly livecl hetweeii the third 
and sixth centuries aflcT ('hrist, or certainly not 
later, as Ale.vaudc’r Trailianus, hy wliom he is 
([noted, is snjqiosed to liave ilourislied about the 
heginning of the sixth century. f\V. A.(l.] 

A(J A'PIUS (’A7a7rioy), an aneieut jiiivsieian of 
Alexandria., who taiiglit and jiractised medicine at 
Byzantium with great success and rejnitatioii, and 
ac(juired immense riches. ()f his date it can only 
be dc'tenniiu'd, that he must have lived ])efore the 
end of the fifth century after (dirist, as Dainasciiis 
(from whom Photius, liihlioth. cod, 24*2, and Suidas 
have taken their account of him) lived about 
that time. [W. A. TJ.] 

AGAHTSTA (*Ayapt(rTv). 1. The daughter of 
Cleisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, whom her father 
promised to give in marriage to the best of the 
Greeks. Suitors came to Sicyon from all parts of 
Greece, and among others Megacles, the son of 
Alcmaeon, from Athens. After they had been 
detained at Sicyon for a whole year, during which 
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time Cleistheiie.s made trial of them in various 
ways, he gave AgJiriste to Mi'gacles. From this 
marriage came the Cleisthenes who divided the 
Athenians into ten tribes, and Hippocrates. (IKwod. 
vi. 12(»- 1.30; comp, Athen. vi. p. ‘273, b. c., 
xii. 511, h. c.) 

2. The daughter of the ahove-mentioned llijv 
pocnilos, and the grand-daughter of tfie ahovc- 
meutioned Agariste, imirried Xaiitliij)j»us and 
h(‘caino the mother of Pericles. (Herod, vi. 130; 
Plot. Pend. 3.) 

AtJA'SIAS i^Ayacrlas)^ a Stvmphalian of Ar¬ 
cadia (Xen. Ai/ob. iv. 1. § 27), is fnvjueutly 
mt'tilioiicd by Xcimjihon as a brave and active 
oHicer in the arm}^ ol‘the 'I'en Thousand. {Anoh, 
iv. 7- § 11. V. 2. ^ 15, tS:c.) He was wounded 
whih^ fighting against Asidates. {^Anub. viii. II. 

§ L‘>.) 

AfJA'SlAS (^Ayafrlas\ son of Dositlious, a 
distinguished sciiljitor of Ejilicsus. One of tlu^ 
productions of his chisel, the statue known hy the 
nariK' of the Borgliese gladiator, is still jire.served 
ill tile gallery of the Louvre. 'J’his statue, as well 
as the Ajiollo Bclvidcre, was discovcrc'd among 
the ruins of a jndace of the Roman enijicrors on the 
site of till' anci('iit Aiitiiim (fh/io d'A/tzo). From 
the alt it tub' of tlu* figure it is clear, that the statue 
r«'})rcs('iits not a gladiator, hut a warrior contend¬ 
ing witii a mounted combatant. 4'liiersch coujec- 
tures that it was inteiuh'd to rejiresciit Achilles 
lighting with Ih'nthesilea. The only record that 
W(‘ have of this artist is the inscription on the 
pi'dcslal of tlu' statue ; nor are there any data for 
.•iscc'rtaiuiug tlu* age in which he lived, evc.epr the 
style of art displayed in the work itself, which 
coni[)(‘t(‘nt judges think cannot liavc been ]»rodiiced 
earlier than the fourth cciitiirv, n. n. 

It is not qiiiti' clt'ur whether the Aizasias, who is 
nieiitioiu'd as the fatlu'r of Ili'raerides, was the 
same as the author of tlio Borgliese sPitue, or a 
dilfert-iit jM'i-soii. 

'J’here was jinotlu'r seiiljitor of the stuue iiaiiii', 
also an Ejihesian, the sou of Mi'iiiqiliilus. He is 
inciitioned in a Gn'c'k in.serijjtion, from wliieli it 
apjiears that he exercised his art in Delos while 
lluit island wtis under the Boiiian sway ; jirohahly 
somewliere about lOI), «. c. ('J'hier.sch, JCj/oc/u n d. 
liild. Kitnst, p. 130 ; Miiller, Arch. d. Ku/isfy 
p. l.Vn) fC. W M.) 

AtJASICLES, AGFSICT.es or 11EGMSICLES 
(*A’yaaiKAris\ ’Ayvjon/rA^v, 'HyriffiK^ijs), ti king of 
SjiarUi, the thirteenth of the lino of Prueh's. lie 
was coiiteni])orarv with the Agid Li'on, and suc¬ 
ceeded his father Archidamus I., jirohiihly about 
n. c. ,500 or 000. During his reign the Jjaeedac'- 
inotiiaiis curried on an inisiiccessful war against 
Tegi'u, hut jirosjK'i'od in their other wars. (Herod, 
i. 05; Pans. iii. 7. 0, 3. §. 5.) [C. P. M.J 

AGA'S'I'llENES ['AyaaGdvrjs)^ a son of An- 
geias, whom h(‘ succeeded in the* kingdom of Elis. 
He had a son, Polyxeiiiis, wlio oeeiir.s aitioiig the 
suitors of H('Ion. (Horn. //. ii. 0*24; Pans. v. 3. 
§ 4 ; Apollod. iii. 10. ^ 0.) [L. S.] 

AGA'J'llA'NGFLIIS, tho son of Callistratus 
wrote tho life of Grc'gory of Armenia in Greek, 
which is printed in the Acta ASaiicturum^ voi. viii. 
p. 320. There are manuscripts of it in the public 
libraries both of Paris and Florence. The time at 
which Agxithangolu.s lived is unknown. (Fabric, 
drone, vol. x. p. 232, xi. p. 554.) 
AGATIiAGE'TUS (’A7a0<£77;Tos), a Rhodian, 
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who rocntYinieiiclod his state to espouse the side of 
the Ronunis at the beginniiip; of tins war between 
Rome and Perseus, b. c. 171. (Polyb. xxvii. G. 
§ 3, xxviii. 2. $ 3.) 

yKJATIlA'HCHlDES (’A^aeopxfSr;^), or 
AtiATlIAHCIIUS (’A7cf0apx«y)» a (»reek gmui- 
niariaii, born at Guidos, lie was brought up by' 
a man of the name of Cinnaeiis; was, as Strabo 
(xvi. p. 77fl) informs us, atUiched to the Peri]»a- 
tetic school of philosophy, and wrote, sevcnil 
historical and g(*ographical works. In his youth 
he held the situation of s<>cTetary and reader to 
Iler.iclides Ijembns, who (according to Suidas) 
lived in the reign of Pt(»leniy Philoinetor. This 
king died B. r. 14G. lie himself informs ns (in 
his woik on the Krythraean Sea), that he was sul>- 
S('([iieiitly guardian to om; of tlio kings of Egypt 
during his minority. 1'his was no doubt one of 
tin; two sons of Ptolemy Physcon, Dodwell en- 
deavonrs to shew that it tvas the younger son, 
Alexander, and (d)j(;cts to Soter, that he reigned 
conjointly with his mother. 1’his, however, was 
the case with Alexander likewise. We.-.s<ding 
and Clinton think th<‘ elder lirother to he the (uu; 
meant, as Soter II. Avas mon; likely to havt; been a 
minor on his acc(;ssinn in b. c. 117, than Alexan¬ 
der in B. L\ 1(17, ten years after their father's 
death. Moreover Dodwell's date woidd leave too 
short at! interval betw<;<'U tlie pnblieation of Aga- 
tharchid<*s’8 work on the Erythraean Sea (about 
Ji. ll.'i), and the work of Arleniidorus. 

An onumeration of the wenhs of Agatharchides 
is given by Photius (Cod. 2Id). lie wrote; a 
Avork on Ashv, ill Id books, and one on Europe, 
in 4J> books; a geographical Avork on the Ery¬ 
thraean Sea, in 5 books, of the first and fifth 
books of which Photius gives an abstKict; an 
cjiitome of the last mentioiu'd Avork ; a treatise on 
the 'J'roglodytae*, in o books ; an epitome of the 
Ai;5r? of Antiniachus; an epitome of tlie AV'orks of 
those who had writteui wcpl t^v (rvvayoryris' Oati- 
fiaa-Cwv dvenwv; an historical work, fnan the 
12th and dOth books of whicli Atlienaens (piob's 
(xii. p. 527, b. vi. }>. 251, f.); and a treatise on 
the intercourse of friends. The first tbri*e of 
these only had beeui read liy Pli<»tiu.s. Agathar- 
cliides conii)osed his wttik on the EiTthmean Sea, 
as he tells us himsell, in his old ag(; (p. 14, «'d. 
Iluds.), in the reign probably of Ptolemy Soter 11. 
It a))pea.rs to have contaim>d a groat deal of valu¬ 
able matter. In tlie first book was a discussion 
res[«-cting the origin of the name. In the fifth 
ho described the. modi* of lifi; amongst the Sabaeaus 
in Arabia, and the Ichtliyophagi, or fisb-eatews, 
the Avay in which elephants AV(;re caught by' the 
oh;plKint-caters, and the mode of working the, gold 
mines in the mountains of Egypt, near the lied 
Sea. IJis account of the Ichthyophngi and of the 
mode of working the gold mines, has been copied 
by Diodorus, (iii. 12—Dl.) Amongst other ex¬ 
traordinary animals he niontioiis the camelojiai*d, 
which was found in the country of the Troglo- 
dytac, and the rhinoceros. 

Agatliarchidos wnite in the Attic dialect. Ilis 
style, according to Photius, was dignified and per¬ 
spicuous, and abounded in sententious passages, 
which inspired a favourable ojiinioii of his judg¬ 
ment. In the eoinpositiou of his speech<;s he Avas 
an imibitor of Thucydides, Avhom he eipialled in 
dignity and excelled in clearness. IJis rhetorical 
bilents also are highly praised by Photius. lie 
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was acquainted with tho Itinguogi; of the Aethio- 
pians (do Iluhr. M. p. 45'), and appears to have 
i»een tho first who discovered tho true cause of the 
yearly inund.atioiis of the Nile. (Diod. i, 41.) 

An Agatharchides, of Samos, is im‘ntiom;d by 
Plutarch, us the author of a work on Persia, and 
one irepi \iduv. Fahricius, Imwevcr, conjectures 
that the true reading is Agathyrsides, not Aga¬ 
tharchides. (Dodw'ell ill Ilndson’s (,'e<K)r. Stripi. <lr. 
Mitiorvs; Clinton, FastiHdl. iii. p. S.'lo.) [C.P.M. J 

There is a curious observation by Agatharchides 
preserved by Plutarch {Symjxts. viii. D. § .‘1), of 
the Hp(;cies of worm called Filaria Medinemis^ or 
(hiinea Hbrwi, which is the earliest account of 
it that is to be met Avith. See .Instus \Veihc, 
])(‘ Filar. Medin. CAvnimetd.^ Berol. DU12, Uvo., 
and especially' the v'ery learned AViuk by O. li. 
AX'elsehiiis, /A; Vena JMvdinensi, cYe., August. 
Vindel. 1(;74, 4to. [ \V. A. 

AdATJIA IvCIl US {*Ayd9apxos\ a Syracusan, 
Avho AA’as placed by' tlie Syracusans o\d- a fleet of 
twelve ships in n. 413, to \isit their allic's and 
hara.ss the Athemians. JIi; avji.s afterwards, in the 
same y'ear, one of the Syinciisiin coirimanders in 
the decisiA’O battle fought in the harbour of Sym- 
cuse. (Time, vii, 2.a, 70; l)i(*d. xiii. 13.) 

AOATl 1 AllCl 1 US (’A7d0apxos), uu Athmiian 
artist, said by Vitruvius {Pnaf. ad lih. vii.) to 
huA'e invented semie-painting, and to have ]>ainted 
a scene (scrnani /red) for a tragedy which Aeschylus 
exhibited. As this apfHWs to contradict Aristotle’s 
assertion {Foil. 4. ^ 15), that siauu^-paiiitiug Avas 
introduced by Sophocles, some scholars understand 
Vitruviu.s to mean merely, that AgJitharebus con¬ 
struct'd a stage, (( ■ompare 11 or. Ejf. ad /‘is. 27.9 : 
<7 uiadids insirarif jmipila tajuui.) lint tin; context 
slu'Avs clearly that pi'rspective painting must bi; 
meant, for Vitruvius goes on to say, tliat Di'inocritiis 
and Anaxagoras, carrying out the jirinciples laid 
doAvn in the treatise of Agatharcliiis, wrote on tho 
same subject, sh(*wing how, in drawing, tlie lines 
ought to he made to correspond, according to a' na- 
tunil proportion, to the figure which would be traci'd 
out on an imaginary intervening plane by’ a })encil 
of ray's proceeding from tlu* eye, as a fixed point 
of sight, to the w?A’eral points of the object viewed. 

It was probably not till towards the end of 
Aeschylus’s career that sevne-pain ting Avas intro¬ 
duced, and not till the time of Sophocles that it 
Avas geiior.illy made use of; Avhich may' account 
for what Aristotle says. 

I'here aa'us another Creek painter of the nanx; 
of Agatharchiis, Avho Avas a native of tlie island of 
Samos, and the son of Endennis. lb' Avas a con¬ 
temporary of Alcibiades and Zeuxis. We liave no 
definite accounts respecting his jierformances, but 
In; does not a})pear to have been an artist of much 
merit: he prided himself eliielly oti the ease and 
rapidity with Avhich lie finished his woiks. (Pint. 
Ferid. 13.) Plutarch {Alcih. IG) and Andocitloa at 
greater length {in A/db, p. 31. 15) tell an anecdote 
of Alcibiades having iin'eigled Agatharchiis to Ins 
liouso and kept him there for more than tliree 
months in strict dunincc, cortqielliiig him to adorn 
it with his pencil. The speech of Andocides above 
referred to seems to have been delivered after the 
destruction of Mi;loa (b. c. 416) and before the 
expedition to Sicily (b. c. 415); so tliat from the 
aboA'c data the age of Agatharchiis may' ho acen- 
nitely fixed. Some scliolars (as Bentley', Bottiger, 
and Meyer) have supposed him to be the biuuc as 
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the conteniponiry of A(!scliylus, who, however, 
must have* prm?(led him })y a good lialf cpiitiiiy. 
(Midler, Arch. d. Ktinst, p. 118.) [C. P. M.J 

AdATlTE'MERTJS ('Ayadtj/j-epo?), the son of 
Orthon, and the author of a small gnognqihieal 
work in two hooks, entitled rrjs yfcifypa(pias virn- 
Turrcarreis 4v iwtToiLiy ('•'• A Sketch of fleography 
in epitome”), addrt'ssed to his ])upil Philon. llis 
age cannot lx* lixed with nnu li certainty, but he j 
is supposcnl to have lived about tin* beginning of 
the third century afua' ('hri^t. lie livixl after 
Ptolemy, whom he ofl<*n (|notes, and before the 
foundation of ConstaiitinopI(^ on the site of !ly/an- 
tium in a. n. 328, as lie nn'iitions only the old 
city Ttyzantiiim. (ii. 14.) Wendelin has attempt¬ 
ed to sIm'W that he wrote in tin* beginning of the 
third ceiitnry, from the statement In* givi's of the 
distance of the tropic from the eipiator ; but 1 tod- 
well, who thinks he lived nearer the time of 
Ptolemy, contends that tlie calculation cannot be 
depended on. From his s])eaking of Albion ev ij 
(TTpaTOTreSa idpvrai., it has been thought that he 
wrote not very long after the erection of the wall 
of Severus. This is probably true, but the language 
is scarcely definite enough to establish the jioint. 

Ills work consists cliiidly of extracts from 
Ptoh'iny and other earlier writers. From a com¬ 
parison with Pliny, it appears tlmt Artemidorus, 
of whose work a sort of coTn[»<‘ndium is contJiiiied 
ill the first book, was one of his main authorities. 
He gives a short account of tlio various forms 
assigned to the enrth by earlier writers, treats of 
the divisions of the earth, seas, and islands, the 
winds, and the length and shortness of the days, 
and then lays down the most iinjiortant distances 
oil the inliahiti'd jiart of the earth, r.ickoned in 
stadia. 'J'he surname Agathemerus fnxpiently 
occurs in inscriptions, (l)odwell in Hudson's (4cit- 
araph, Scrijifnrcs <4r. Afttiorcs; Ukert, Ocirfr- dcr 
Oricrhcfi it. pt. i. div. 1. p. 22>U.) [C. P. M.l 

AtlATIlE'MKlUlS, CLAD DlUS (KAaiJBios 
'AyaB-^/iiepos), an ancient Oreek physician, who 
liviai in the first century after Christ. He was 
born at Lacedaemon, and was a pupil of the philo- 
sojiher (.nrnutus, in whose house lie becamo ac¬ 
quainted with the poet Persiiis about A. n. 
(l*seudf)-Siieton. vifit J*crsii.) In tlie old i-ditions 
of Suetonius be is called AftnIcruiiH., a mistake 
which was first corrected by Reinesius (Sifit/u</ina 
Jnsnipt. Antiij. p. (110), from the epita}di upon 
him and liis wife, Myrtale, which is jireserved 
ill the Murniora Orimic/mu and t)ie Orede An- 
t/tAdoifT/, vol. iii. p. 381. § 221, cd. Tanclin. 
^'hft apparent anomaly of a Roman praenomcn 
b(‘ing given to a Creek, may be accounted for 
by the fact which wo learn from yuetonius 
{Tihcr. 8), tliat the Spartans were the lioreditary 
clients of the Claudia (lens. (C. G. Kuhn, Ad- 
ditatn, tul EIcnch, Alcdic. Ve.l. a J. A. Eabricm., in 
liihlinlh. (iraccci^ f.ihiUt.) [W. A. G.] 

AGA'THIAS {'AyaQias), the son of Mamno- 
niuH, a rhetorician, was born, as it seems, in 538 
or .0.37 A. IJ. {IJint. ii. 18, and nta Apa/huu: in cd. 
Ronn. p. xiv.), at Myrina, a town at the iiiouth of 
the river Pythiens in Aeolia {Apathiae Prooemium, 
p. 9, ed. Bonn.; p. 5, Par.; p. 7, Vcn.), and re¬ 
ceived his education in Alexandria, where he 
studied literature. In he went to Constanti¬ 
nople (/AaY. ii. 16), where his father then most 
probably resided, and studied for several yeans the 
Roman law. {Ejngr, 4.) He ai'tcrward exercised 
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with great succc'ss the i»rofession of an advocate, 
though only for the sake of a livelihood, liis fa¬ 
vourite occupation binng the study of ancient 
poetry {Hist. iii. 1); and he paid particular atten¬ 
tion to history. ITis prof<*ssion of a lawyer was 
the cause of his surname '2,xoKa(TTiK6s (Suidas,.*?. t?. 
’AyaOias), which word signified an advocate In the 
time of Agathias. Niebuhr Aijath. in ed. 

Bonn. p. XV.) believes, that he died during the 
reign of 3’iberins l^hnix, a short time before the 
death of this enqxTor and the accession of Mauri¬ 
tius in 582, at the age of only 44 or 45 years. 
Agathias, who was a Christian {Kpitfr. 3, 5, and 
especially 4), enjoyed during his life the esteem of 
several great and distinguished men of his time, 
such as'riicodoriis the diTurio, Paulus Silentiarius, 
Kutychianus the younger, and Macedoniiis the ex- 
consul. He shewed them his gimitude by dedicat¬ 
ing to them several of his literary productions, and 
lie jiaid ])a.rticular homage to Panins Silentiarius, 
the son of (’.yrns Floras, who was descembal from 
an old and illustrious family. {Hist. v. 9.) 

Agathias is the author of the following works : 

1. Aa^viaxct, a collection of small love jioinns, 
divided into nine books; the jioems are written in 
hexametres. Nothing is extant of this collection, 
which the aiitlior calls a. juvenile essay. (Aijath. 
Eroocm'nnn., p. (>, ed. Bonn.; p. 4, Par.; p. 8, V\mi.) 

2. Ku«:Aov, an anthology containing ])ocms of 
early writers and ot‘ several of his conteiiqioraries, 
chicily of such as weri^ his jirotectors, among whom 
wen* Paulus Silentiarius and Macedoniiis. 'I’liis 
colh^ction was divided into seven books, but nothing 
of it is extant except the introduction, which was 
Avritti'ii by Agathias himself. However, 108 epi- 
gniins, which were in circulation eith(*r before he 
collected his Ki/xAos, or which he composed at a 
later x»eriod, have come down to us. 'I’he last 
seven and several others of these cjiigrains are gi*- 
nerally atlribiited to other writers, sucli as Ihinhis 
Silentiarius, tVc. The cjiigrains are conlaiiK'd in 
the AnthdUnjui (intreu (iv. ]». .3, (‘d. .laeobs), and 
ill the editions of the historical work of Agathias. 
.7os(*ph Scaligi'f, .lanus Dou/.a. and Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, have translated tlie greater part of 
them into Latin. 'I’lie epigrams were written and 
piililished after the Aatpviaicd. 

.3. 'Ayadiou MvpLvaiov 'liTTopitav E. 

“ Agathiae Scholastici Myrineiisis llistoriarum 
Libri V.” This is his principa, work. It con¬ 
tains the liistory from 553—558 a, D., a short 
period, but remarkable for tlie important events 
with which it is tilled up. The first book contains 
the coiKjuest of Italy by Narsi^s over tlie Goths, 
and tlie lirst conb:sts between the Greeks and the 
Fniiiks ; the si'coiid book contains the continua¬ 
tion of these contijsts, the description of tin* great 
earth([uake of 554, and the hegiiniing of the war 
between the Greeks and the Persians ; the third 
and the fourth books contain the continuation of 
tliis war until the first peace in 536; the fifth 
book relates the second great earthquake of 557, 
the rebuilding of St. Sophia by Justinian, the 
jihigue, the exploits of Belisarius over the Huns 
and other barbarians in 558, and it finishes 
abniptly with the 25th chapter. 

Agathias, after having related that he had 
abandoned his poetical occupation for more serious 
studies {/*rooerumm^ ed. Bonn. pp. 6, 7; Par. p. 4; 
Ven. p. 6), tells us that several distinguished men 
had suggested to him the idea of writing the history 
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of his time, and lie adds, that he had undertaken 
the task especially on the advice of J'hityciiiuiius. 
(//a) However, he calls EiitychianuK the orna¬ 
ment of the family of the Flori, a family to which 
Eutychiamis did not beloiiff at all. It is therefore 
prohahle that, instead of Kutychianns, we must 
read Ihiulus Silentiarius : Nii^hulir is of this opi¬ 
nion. (/^#. not. 19.) Agathias is not a ^neat histo¬ 
rian ; he wants historical and geographical know¬ 
ledge, principally with regard to Italy, though he 
knows the East hetUn*. He seldom penetnites into 
the real eaus«‘S of those great (‘viuits which form 
the subjects of his hook; his liistory is the work 
of a man of business, who adorns his style with 
poetical reminiscences. But he is honest and im¬ 
partial, and in all those things which he is able to 
niuhu’stand lu; shews himself a man of good sense. 
His style is often bombastic ; he pniises himself; 
in his (.Trcekthe Ionic dialect ])revails, but it is the 
Ionic of his time, degenerated from its classical 
jairity into a sort of mixture of all tlie other (_Jreek 
dialects. Noth withstanding these delicieiices tlie 
work of Agathias is of high value, hecanse it con¬ 
tains a great numher of important facts c{mcerning 
one of the most eventful periods of Roman histt»ry. 
I'hlitions: 'Ayadiov SyoAno-Ti/cow Trcpl Baai- 
Aeiav *lov(rrii'iai/f)u^ rd/uoi E., ed. l»onav<*ntnra 
Vulcanius, with a Latin translation, JjUgdniii, l.jfH. 
The Parisian edition, which is contained in the 
Corpus Script. Ryzant.” was puhlislnul in 1(!(>0 ; 
it contains many errors and conjectural innova¬ 
tions, which have been ropi-inU‘<l and angnumted 
by th<^ c'ditors of the Venetian edition. Another 
edition was jmblislied at Basel (in l.'>7t»i'). A 
Tiatin trnislation by Christophorus Persona was 
Hej)arately jiiiblislu'd at Rome, l.ilb’, fob, and 
afterwards at Augsburg, 1 oil), dto.; at Basel, lo.’J], 
fo]., and at Jj(*y(len, 1 *>94, IJvo. 'J'he best edition 
is that of Niebuhr, Bonn. lo'Jb, hvo., which forms 
the third volume of the Corpus {;>cri]»torum 
Historiae Byziintinae.'’ Tt contains the Latin 
translation and the notes of Boiiaventura Vnleaiiins. 
'file I'ipigrams form an appendix of this edition of 
Nii'hulir, wlio has carefully correct(‘d the error", 
and removed the innovations of the I’arisian 
edition. (A\'. J\ | 

AtiATHPNUS (’Ayddivos), an eminent an¬ 
cient (Ireek ])hysiciaii, the founder of a new 
medical sect, to which lie gave the name of rJj/i- 
{Diet, of Ant. n. v. RrisvxTnETici.) 
]le was horn at Sparta and must have Jived in the 
first ceiitnrv after Clirist, as lie was the pupil of 
Atlienaeus, and the tutor of Archigenes. (Cialen. 
Jjefi/nf. Med. c. 14. vol. xix, p. .'bMl; Suidas, x. e. 
*Apxiy€tn}^ ; Faidoc. VioUtr. ap. Villoison, Anecd. 
(ir. vol. i. ]). (1.5.) He is said to have lieen once 
seized with an attack of delirium, brought on by 
want of .sh'op, from whicli he vras delivered by his 
pupil Archigmies, who ordered liis head to be 
fomented with a great quantity of warm oil. 
(Aetius, tetr. i. serin, iii. 17*2, p. 156.) He is 
frequently quoted by Galen, who mentions him 
among the Pnenmatici. (/A* JJu/nosc. l*uU. i. 3, 
vol. viii. p. 767.) None of his writings are now 
extant, but a few fragments are contained in 
Matthaei’s Collection, entitled XXf Veterum et 
(Harorum Medicorimi Graecorum Varhi Opuscula., 
Mosquae, 1606, 4to. See also Palladius, Coiii- 
vu'nt. in ITippocr. “ Do Morh. Popul. lib. vi." ap. 
Dietz, Sr/io/iu iu Ilippocr. ot Gateru vol. ii. p. 56. 
The particular opinions of his sect are not exactly 
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known, but they were jirobahly nearly the same 
as those of the Eclcetici. {Diet, of Ant. s.v. 
I'hiLKcTici.) (See J. C. Gsterhausen, JJisfor. Scetae 
Vneunudic. JSted. Altorf. 1791, 6vo.; C. G. K uhn, 
Addilam. ad I'Jlenc/t. Aledic. Vet. a J. A. Fohririo 
in Jiih/iofh. Graeea" ejr/ii(nL) [W. A. (!.] 
AGATHGCLE'A ('AyadonAfia)^ a inistr(;ss of 
the profligate I'toleiny Philopator, King of Egypt, 
and sister of his no less profligate iniiiister 
Agatliocles. She and her hrotlier, who both exiM'- 
cised the most nnlxnnided influence over tlie king, 
were introduced to him liy their ambitious and 
avaricious motluT, Oenaiithe. After Ptolemy bad 
put to death his wife and sister Eurydici', Aga- 
tlioclea became liis favourite. Gri tlie death of 
Ptolemy (n. c. 26.5), Agatlioclea and her friends 
kept the event secret, that thi-y iiiiuht have an 
ojiportiinity of jiliuidcring the rtiyal treasury. 
They also formed a conspiracy for sedting Aga- 
tliocle.s on tlie throne. He managed for some 
time, in conjunction with Sosibiiis, to act as 
guardian to the young king Ptohnny E]>i])hani‘s. 
At last the Egyptians and the Macedonians of 
Alexandria, exasperated at his outrages, rose 
against him, and Tlepolenius placed himself at 
tlndr head, 'riiey surrounded the [lalace in the 
night, and for<;ed their way in. Agatlioch's and 
his sister inqdori'd in the most abject manner that 
their lives might be .spaivd, but in vain. 'J'ho 
former was killed by his friends, that he might not 
he exposed to a more cruel fati*. Agathoclea with 
her sisters, anil Oenaiitlie, who liad taken refuge 
in a temple, were dragged forth, and in a state' of 
nakedness exposed to the fury of the muUitndo, 
who literally tore them limb from linih. All their 
relations and those who had had any sliare in the 
murder of Eurydieo iven* likewise put to death. 
(Polyh. V. 63, xiv. 11, xv. 25—34 ; Justin, xxx. 
1,2; Athen. vi. p. 251, xiii. ]». .576 ; Pint. C/eom. 
33.) Tliere was anothiT Agathoclea, tlie daughter 
of a man named Aristomenes, who was by hirth 
an Acarnanian, and rose to groat power in Egypt. 
(Polyh. f.e.) [C. P. aI.] 

AG.VTllOCLES (’AyafloxA'q?), a Sicilian of 
such remarkable ability and energy, that he raised 
himself from the station of a potter to that of tyrant 
I of Syracuse and king of Sicily. He flourished in 
the latter part of the fourth and the hegiimiiig of 
the third century, n. i:., so that the period of his 
dominion is conteni])orary with that of the second 
1 and third tsamnite wars, during which time his 
])ower must have been to Rome a cause of painful 
interest; yet so entire is the loss of all Roman 
history of that epoch, that he is not once mentioned 
in the 9th and lOth books of Livy, though we 
know that he had Samnites and Etruscans in his 
service, tliat assistance was asked from him by the 
'rarentines (Strab. vi. p. 260), and that he actually 
landed in Italy. (See Arnold’s Rome., c. xxxv.) 
The events of his life are detiiiled by Diodorus and 
.Tiistin. Of these the first has taken his account 
from Timaems of Tauromoniuin, a historian whom 
AgJithoeles banished from Sicily, and whose love 
for censuring others was so great, that he was nick¬ 
named Epitimaeni/t (fault-finder). (Athen. vi.p.272.) 
His natural propensity was not likely to be soft¬ 
ened when he was describing the author of his 
exile; and Diodorus himself does not hesitate to 
accn.se him of liaving calumniated Agatliocles wry 
grossly. {Frapm. lib. xxi.) Polybius too charge-s 
I him with wilfully perverting the truth (xi. 15), so 
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that the ncceunt which he has left must be reeoivod 
with much suspicion. M.'irvellous stories ura re- 
Jateti of the early years of Ap^nthoclcs. Bom at 
Thermae, a town of Sicily subiect to Cart2ia<?e, he 
is said to have been exposed when an infiiit, bj” 
his father, fJarcinus of Uliepiinn, in eonsccjncncc: of 
a succession of troublesome dreams, portending 
that he would be a source of much evil to Sicily. 
His mother, howevc'r, secretly preserved his lift?, 
and at scjven years old he was r(*stored to liis fa¬ 
ther, who liad long rei)ented of his conduct to the 
child. By him he was tak<in to Synicuse and 
brought up as a potter. In his jmuth he led a 
life of extravagance and debauchery, hut was re¬ 
markable for strength and pers()nal beauty, qualities 
which recommended him to Damas, a nohlc Syra¬ 
cusan, under whose auspices he was made first a 
soldier, then a cliiliarch, and afterwards a military 
ti-ibunc. On the death of Damas, i)e marri<‘d his 
rich widow, and so became one of the wealthiest 
Citizens iii Syracuse. IJis amhitions schemes then 
d<‘veloped themselves, and he w;is driven into 
exile. Al't(‘r sev(?ral changes of fortune, lie col¬ 
lected an anny which overawed both the S 3 'raca.sans 
and Cartljaginii'ins, and was restori'd und(;r an oath 
tliat he would not iiitoiferir with the democracy, 
which oath he ki'pt by nmrderiug 4000 and banish¬ 
ing (iOOU citizens, lie was immediately d<‘clared 
sovereign of Syracuse, under the title- of AutcKTutor. 
But Ilaniilcar, the Cartliaginian general in Sicily, 
kc'pt the held successfully against him, after the 
wliohi of Sicily, which was not under the dominion 
of Carthage, liad sulimitted to him. In tia* buttle 
of llimera, the army of Agatlioeles wjts defeated 
with great slaughter, and immediately aftcu-, Syra- 
cns<> itself was elus<‘ly besi<-g<'d. At tliis juneture, 
he? formed the bold design of av«*rting the ruin 
which tlireateucd him, by currying the war into 
Africa. "J’o olitain money for this pin-pose, lu* of- 
f«*r(*(l to l(‘t those who dreaded tin* miserii-s of a 
Jirotracted si<'ge depart from Syrai tise, and then 
s<!nt a hodv of armed men to jilunder and mnnler 
those who aecejited liis offer, lie kept his design 
a profound secret, elmhal the Carthaginian fleet, 
which was blockading tla; harlxmr, and though 
doM'ly juirsucd hy them for six days and nights, 
landed liis men in salety on the shores of Africa. 
Advancing then into tlu; midst of his army, arraved 
in a splendid ndje, ami with a crown on his head, 

}n! announced that lie had vowed, as a thank-oifer- 
ing for his I'scape, to sacrihee his sliijis to Deineter 
ami the Jvora, goddesses of .Sicily. 'J'hereupon, he 
burnt them all, and so left his soldiers no hojie of 
safety oxct'pt in comiuest. 

His successes were most brilliant and rapid. Of 
the two Snlfetes of Carthag<-, the one, Jtouiilcar, 
aimed at tlu; tyrannv, and opjiosi'd the invaders 
with little vigour; wliilc the other, llanno, fell in 
battle. He constantly defeated the troops of Car¬ 
thage, and had ulrnost encanipt'd undi-r its walls 
when the detection and crucifixion of Bomilcar in¬ 
fused m.-w life into the war. Agathodas too was 
Hummom;d from Africa by the affairs of Sicil}-, 
whore the Agrigentines had suddenly invited their 
fellow-countrymen to shake off his y-oke, and left 
his army und(;r his son Archaguthiis, who was jin- 
ahle to prevent a mutiny. AgatluKdes returned, 
but was defoat£‘d ; and, fearing a new outbreak on 
the part of his troops, fled from his ctimp with 
Archagathiis, who, howev(;r, lost his way and wa.s 
takeji. Agathocles escaped; but in revenge for 
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tins desertion, tin; soldiers murdered bis sons, and 
then made peace with Carthage. New troubles 
awaited him in Sicily^ where Veinocnites, a Syra¬ 
cusan exile, was at the head of a hirf^c army figainst 
him. But he made a treaty with the Carthaginians, 
defeatixl the exiles, received Dc'inocratcs into fa¬ 
vour, and then Jiad no diflicnlty in n;ducing the 
revolted cities of Sicily, of which island lie liad 
some tinu; before assumed the tith; of king. He 
afterwjirds crossed the Ionian sea, and defended 
Corcy-ni against Cassander. (Died. xxi. J'mf/m.) 
He plundered the Liiuiri isles, and also carried his 
arms into Italy, in order to attack the Bruttii. 

But his designs wore interrupted by severe ill¬ 
ness accompanied by great anxiety of mind, in 
consequence of finuily distrt‘sse.s. His gnindson 
Archagathus murdered his son Agathocl(!S, for the 
sake of succeivling to the crown, and the old king 
feared that the rest of liis family- would share his 
fate. Accordingly, he resolved to send his wife 
Toxoiia and her two children to Egypt, her native 
country; they- wi-pt at the tlioiights of his dying 
thus uncared for and alone, and he at seeing tlii-ni 
depart as exiles from tlie dojuiuion which he hail 
won for them. 7'liey left him, ami his death fol¬ 
lowed alnio.st immediately-, h'or this toucliing nar¬ 
rative, I'iniaeus and Diodorus after him substituted 
a monstrous and incredible story of his being poi¬ 
soned by- Ma<;no, an associate of Arcliagatlms. 
The |Kiison, we arc told, was concealed in the quill 
with wliieli he el(;aned his teeth, and reduced him 
to so frightful a condition, tluit he was ])lace(] mi 
the funeral pile ami burnt while yet living, living 
unable to give anv signs tluit lu- was not dead. 

'J'h(‘r(; is no doubt that Agatlioeles wtis :i man 
who did not hesitate to jilnnge into any excesses 
of cruelty tind treachery- to furtlier liis own jmr- 
])oscs. He persLKided Ofihellas, king of ('yreiii', 
to cnt<*r into an alliance with him against t!anliage, 
and then murdered him at a banquet, ami si-ized 
the command of his army. Hi; invited the jiiinci- 
pal Syracusans to a festival, plied them with wine, 
mixed freely with tliem, diseovi-red tln-ir secr«'t 
feelings, and killed ."lOO who seemed ojiposed to his 
views. So that while we n-ject the fictions of 
Timaeus, we can as little imderstaml the statement 
of J'olyhius, that though Ik; used bloody- means !■> 
acquire bis power, lie afterwards liecame most mild 
and gentle. To his great abilities we have the 
testimony- of Scijiio Africamis, who wlii-n asked 
what men were in liis ojiiiiimi at once tlu- bohli st 
warriors and wisest statesmen, replied, Agatlioeles 
and Dionysius. (Boly b. xv. He apjiears also 

to have poss(;ss(;d r(;inarkable povvcr.s of wit and 
repartee, to liave been a most agreealdi; companion, 
and to have lived in yyraense in a si'cnrity- gene¬ 
rally unknown to the Greek tymiits, unatU-nded 
in jiublic by guards, and trusting (“iitirely either to 
the pmmlarity or terror of his name. 

As to the chronology of his lifi;, his landing in 
Africa was in the archonsliip of HiiTomni'nion at 
Athens, and accompanied by an cclijise of tin; sun, 
i.r. Aug. 15, n. c. 1110. ((-liiiton, /ms/. l/iU.) 

He ipiitlcd it at the end of u. c. 1107, died n. c. ‘JOO, 
after a reign of ‘JO years, ag-ed 7J according to 
Diodorus, though Lucian {Macrob. 10), gives his 
age 0.5. W(;s8(;ling and Clinton prefer the state- 
ni(;nt of Diodorus. The Italian mercenari<;s whom 
Agathocles left, were the Mamertini who after his 
death seized Meseana, and occiisioned the first 
Puiiic war. [G. E. L. C.j 
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AGA'TIIOCLKS CAyaeoKArjs). 1. The fa¬ 
ther of Lysiniaclius, wiib a Tht^sKalian Penest, but 
ohtainetl tlie favour of Philip through flattery, and 
was raised by liijii to higli rank, ('J'heojMMiipiis, 
up. Athni. vi. p. ‘2,511, f., &c.; Arrian, Anab. vi. 
‘2d. IwL ]H.) 

‘2. The son of Lysiniachus by an Odrysian 
woman, whom Polyaeiiiis (vi, 1*2) calls Macri.s. 
Agathoelos was sent by his father against the 
( ii'tae, abinit u, c. ‘2.0*2, btit was defeated and taken 
])iist»)er. lie was kindly treated by Droiniehaetis, 
the king of the (ietae, and sent book to his father 
with presents ; but Lysiniaclius, notwithsUinding, 
marched against the. Getae, and was taken j»risoiu;r 
liiinself, lie too was also released by Ilroniiehae- 
tis, who receiveil in consequence th{‘ daughter of 
Lysiniaclius in marriage. According to some au¬ 
thors it w’as only Agathoele.s, and according to 
others only Lysiniaclius, wdio was taken prisoner. 
(Diod. Krc. >xi, p. .5.50, ed. \V"ess. ; l*aus. i, 0. 
^ 7 ; Strab. vii. pp. d02, ;i(K5 ; IMut. c. d.O, 

iJi- srr, man. vh/t/. j). .5.5.5, d.) In n.e. *2{!7, Aga- 
tlioch's was sent by liis father against Demetrius 
Poiioreetes, who had marched into Asia to de- 
I>rive Lysiinachiis of Lydia and Caria. In this 
('Vpedilion he was sueeessfiil; he defeated Lysi- 
maelins and drove liim out of liis father's pro- 
\inc(‘s. (Pint. e, 4().) Agathocles was 

destined to he the succi'ssor of LYsiinacluis, and 
was popular among his subjc'Cts; but bis step¬ 
mother, Arsinoe, prejudiced the mind of his father 
against liiin ; and after an uiiMiecessfiil attempt to 
poison iiim, I.Ysimaclius cast him into jirison, 
where lie was murdered («. 201) by Ptolemaeiis 

C’eraumis, wdm was a fngitiYe at tin* court of Lysi- 
niaclius. His widow Lysandra Hod with his chil¬ 
dren, and Alexander, his lirother, to Seleiicus in 
Asia, who made war upon J.vsimaclius in conse- 
ipienco. (iMi'inuon, l^hoi. Cod. 1*21, pp. ‘2*2.5, 
‘2*2(i, cd. liekker; Pans. i. lb; Justin, xvii. 1.) 

A(«A'"rilO(.’LKS (’A 7 adofcAfjs), a (ireek histo¬ 
rian, ^^llo wrote the history of Cyziens (irfpl 
Ku’^lkov). He is called by Alheiiaens both a 
Ikibylonian (i. p. J(l, a. ix. p. .‘i/o, a) and a Cyzi- 
can. (xiv. ji. b’li), f.) He may originally huYe 
come from Haliyloii, and have settled at Cyzicus. 
'i'he first and third books are referrc'd to by Atlu*- 
iiaeus. (ix. p. oTa, f., xii. p, ,51.5, a.) The time at 
wliich Agalhoeles lived is unknown, and his work 
is now lost; but it seems to have tiecii extensively 
read in antiquity, as it is ri'ferred to by Cicero {dt- 
J)ir. i. *24), Pliny {I/isl. A5//. I'ilenclms of books 
iv. v. vi), and other ancient writers. Agathocles 
also spoke of the origin of Koine. (Festus, s. v. 
Jioimim; Soliiius, Polyh. 1.) The, scholiast on 
Apollonius (iv. 7bl) cites ]Vlemoir.s (^virofiv^fiara) 
by an Agatliocles, wdio is usually supposed to be 
the same as the abovt*-iiientioiied one. (Compare 
Schol. ad Ties. Theop. 4B5; Steph. By z. s‘. v. B€(r€iKos; 
Klpmcd. M. s. V. AIkttj.) 

There are several other writers of tlie same 
name. 1, Agathocles of Atrax, who wrote a work 
on fishing (aAi€UTi«d, Suidas, s. t\ KikIMos). *2. Of 
Chios, wiio wrote a work on agriculture. (V^irro 
and Col lira, dc Re Rust. i. 1 ; Plin. JI. N. xxii. 44.) 

3. Of Miletus, who wrote a work on livers. (I’liit. 
de Fluv. p. 11.53, c.) 4. Of Samos, wlio wrote a 

work on the constitution of I’essiiius. (Plut. Ibid. 
p. 11.59, a.) 

AGA'I’HOCLES, brother of Agathoclea. [ Aga- 
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AGATHf)l)AEMON hyadohalfuavov AyaOdv 
^eds), tlie'** Good God,"” a divinity in honour of 
whom the Gro(?ks drank a cup of unmixed wine at 
tlie end of every repast. A temple dedicated to 
him was .situated on the road from Megalopolis to 
MaenahiH in Arcadia. Pau.^ania.s (viii. 3b, i; 3) 
con jectures that the name is a mere epithet of Zeus, 
(Comp. Loheck, r^//V/y*//w?V//. p. b'O.'k) [L. S.] 

AflATlH_)DAFMON (’Ayadodaij^iayu), a native 
of Alexandria, All that is known of him is, that 
he was the designer of .some maps to accompany 
Ptolemy’s (Joograiiliy. (’ojiies of thew* niajis are 
found appended to several AL'^S. of l‘tolemy. One 
of these is at Vienna, another at A'enic(‘. At the 
end of each of tliese IMfSS. is the following notice : 
’Elf Tftie KAaiiSmu IlToAf^amu I'eay pa<fnK(iv I3i~ 
€\itt}P 6 k't<a> Ti'/e ulKovp.ii>T}v Trdo’av ^Ayadobaipwv 
’AA(fae5p€i)s pTrerunufre (Agath. of Alexandria 
delineated the wliolt- inliabitt'd world according to 
tlie eight books on (ieograjihy of Cl. Ptolenieaus). 
Tlie Vienna !MS. of I*tideniY is one of tlic most 
beautiful extant. I'lie maps attaclied to it, *27 in 
jiiiinber, conqirising 1 general maji, JO niajis of 
Eiirojie, 4 of Africa, and 12 of Asia, a!’(‘ coloured, 
tin* water being green, the mountains red or dark 
y<*llow, and the land white. The climates, paral¬ 
lels, and the hours of the Jongt'.st day, are marked 
oil the Fast margin of the maps, and the meridians 
on the North and South. \Ve have no evidence 
as to when Agathodaemon lived, as the only notice 
|»rescr\ed resjxrtiiig liim is that quoted above. 
'J'liiTe was a grammarian of tlie same name, to 
whom some extant letters of Isidore of I’elusiuin 
are addressed. Some have thought him to be the 
Agathodaemon in question, lleeren, however, 
considers the delmeator of the maps to have been 
a contemporary of Ptolemy, who (viii. 1, 2) men¬ 
tions certain maps or tables (TriVaices), which agri'C 
in Jiumher and arraiigiunent with those of Aga- 
thodai'iuon in the MSS. 

X'arious errors lia\ ing in the course of time crept 
into the copie.> of the maps of Agathodaemon, 
Nicolaus Hollis, a Jh'm*dicliiie monk, who tlou- 
rished about A. i). 14 70, restored and corrected 
them, substituting Jjatiii fur Greek names. His 
maps are ajipended to the I'Jmerian IMS. of 
I’tolemv. They are tlie same in number and 
nearly the same in order witli those of Agatlio- 
daeinoii. (lleeren, (uuDunduiio de Fo/'tibus Geo- 
prajdi. J*faieiiiavi lubnlarunujne iis unt/eiUiruDt ; 
Kaiilel, CoiuwridaiiocrUicu-UlentnH dc(R. Fioli uiuci 
(.ieourajikia ejustpie codiribtut^ p. 7.) [C. P. Af.J 

A'GA'J'HON {'Ayddup)^ the son of the JNIace- 
donian Philotas, and the brother of Pannonioii 
and Asunder, was given as a hostagi' to Aiitigoiius 
in B. c, 313, by bis brother Asander, who was 
satnip of Caria, but was taken buck aguin by 
A.sander in a few days. (Diod. xix. 7.5.) Agatlion 
had a son, nanu>d Asunder, who is mentioned in a 
Greek inscription. (Bbckh, Carp. laser. 105.) 

A'GATHGN {'Ayd6wv\ an Athenian tragic 
poet, was born about n. c. 447, and sprung from a 
rich and respectalile family. He was consequently 
contemporary with {Socrates and Alcibiadi‘s and 
the other distinguished characters of their age, 
with niaiiy^ of wliom ho was on terms of intimate 
acquainttmee. Among^st these was his friend 
Euripides. He was remarkable for the handsome¬ 
ness of his person and his various acconipUshmonts. 
(Plat. J*rotuff. p. 15G, b.) He gained his first 
victory at the Lenaean festival in n. e. 41(1, when 
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lie AV.'is n little abov’o thirty yenrs of aq-c; hi honour 
of which J’lato repivseiits the Synipoisiujih or him- 
qiiot, to have been f,n'voii, Avhicli he has matle the 
occ.'i.sioji of’ Ills dialogue so called. The scene is 
laid at A^jathon’s house, and amongst the interlo- 
entors are, Apollodonis, Socrates, Aristophanes, 
Diotiina, and AJcilaades. J*Jato Ava.s then fourteen 
years of ag»‘, and a spectator at the tragic contest, 
in which Agatlion was victorious. (Allien, v.p. 
1?17, a.) When Agathon was about forty years of 
ag(‘ (n. c. 407), In; visited tlie court of Archelaus, 
the king of Macedonia (Ai'lian, T. /f. xiii. 4), 
wliere his old friend Ihiripides was also a giu'st at 
the same time. From the expression in theyfo/zoe 
that h(' was gone cs fiaKdpuv nothing 

ci'rtain can be deU'rmiiK'd as to tlie tlni(‘ of his 
death, 'i'lie jihrase admits of two meanings, eitlier 
that lu! was then residing at the court of Archelaus, 
or that he was dead. Tlie former, liowever, is the 
more probalih; interjindation. (('linton. Fast. Jhil. 
vol. ii. p. xxxii.) lie is generally sujiposed to 
liavi; died about ii. c. 400, at the age of forty- 
seven. (llod<\ (ii'scltichlv th r drum. DicJdktin.d., 
p. 5o.’l.) ’i’lni poetic merits of Agathon were con- 
slderalih', hut his compositions were more remark- 
alile for eleganct' and llowery ornaments tlian forct', 
vigour, or sublimity. 'I'hey abounded in anti¬ 
thesis and nu'iaphor, with clioerful thoughts and 
kindly images,” (.Veliaii, V. //. xiv. Ill,) and he 
is said to have imitated in verst* tlie prost* of (Jor- 
gias the philosojiher. 'I'lie language which J*lato 
jiiits into his mouth in the Syiujiosium, is of the 
samo character, full of harmonious words and softly 
flowing jieriods : an eAalou p€ii,ao dipo^TjTi p4uvTus. 
The style of his A’erses, and esjiecially of his lyrical 
compositions, is rejiresented by Aristophanes in his 
The.smo])lioriazi[sae ( l.bl ) as alfected and elfemi- 
nate, corresponding with his ptTsoiial appeamnee 
and manner. In that jday ( acted «. c. where 
he appears as the friend of Furipithis, he is ridieuled 
for his effeminacy, both in manners and actions, 
lieing brought on the stage in female dress. In 
the llanao, acted five years afterwards, Aristophanes 
Rpeaks highly of him as a poet and a man, culling 
him an d7a0<is Trun}TTjs kuI -iroOeivus rois tp/Aoiy. 
In the Thesmojilioriaznsae (-.0) also, he calls him 
’Ayddui^ 6 kK€iv6s. In some lesjit^cts, Agathon 
was instniiueiital in causing the decline of tragi-dy 
at Atlums, He was the first tragic poet, according 
to Aristotle (Puci. 18. 4; 2*2), who commenced the 
jiractice of inserting choruses between the acts, the 
subject-matter of wliicli was unconnected with the 
story of the drama, and which were therefore 
called e/j.66\iina, or intercalary, as being merely 
lyrical or musical interludi:s. 'J’he sanu! critic 
{Putt. Hi. § 17) also blames him fur selecting too 
extensive subjects for his tragedies. Agathon also 
wrote pieces, the story ami characters of which 
were the crt>ations of pure fiction. One of these 
was called the ‘■‘Flower” (’'ArOos, Arist. IWt. i). 

§ 7); its subject-matter was neither mythical nor 
historical, and therefore prohahly “neither seriously 
atfectiug, nor terrible.” (Sclilegel, Dram. Lit. i. 
p. 189.) We cannot but regret the loss of this 
work, which must have been aiiiu.sing and original. 
The titles of four only of his tragedies are known 
with certainty: they are, the 'I’liyestes, the'J’ele- 
pliiis, the Aefopc, and the Alcmaeon. A fifth, 
which is ascribed to him, is of doubtful authorit}". 

It is prciliablc tJiat Aristophanes has given ns 
extracts, from some of Agathon's plays in the 
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ThcHmopheriaziisac^ v. 100-130. The opinion that 
A<fHthon also wrote comedies, or that tiici’e w'as a 
comic WTiter of this name, has been relutcd by 
Hentley, in his Dissertation upon the Kpistlas of 
Euripides, p. 417. (Jlitschl, Comnicniatiu de A(ja- 
tho/iis riUt, Arte ct Trui/ocdiarum reliquUs, JIal.u*, 
]«29, «vo.) IH. W.J 

A'tiATHON l^AydOoiv), of Samos, who wrote 
a w'ork njion Scythia and another upon Jlivers. 
(IMut. de Fluv. p. c. 11.a; Stobaeus, 

Serm. tit. loo. 10, ed. (laisford.) 

Af/.A-TlKlN (’Ayd^cor), at first Header, after¬ 
wards Librarian, at Constantinople. In a. n, 080, 
during his Headersliiji, he was Notary or Ko- 
portm- at the (itli (bmeral Council, wJiicli con- 
detniieil the Monothelite lu'resy. He sent copies 
of the acts, Avritteu by liimself, to the live J’atri- 
archates. lie wrote, A. U. 712, a sliort treatise, 
still extant in Greek, on the attempts of Fliilip- 
piens iJardanes (711—718) to revive the IMono- 
tlu'Hti* error, Concilhrum Nova CoKectio d d/a/isi, 
vol. xii. p. 189. I A. J. C. ] 

AGATllO'S'riJ FNES {'AyaOmrOcinji;), a Greek 
historian or ]ihi]o.so])her of uinertain d;iie, wlm is 
referred to by 'I'zi't/.c's (ad Lyrojilir. 701, 1021. 
CJiif, vii. (i lo) us his antliority in mutters connect¬ 
ed with geography. 'J'iuu-e is nu'iition of a work 
of Agatliostlieiies call(‘d “ Asiaiica Caniiiiia” 
(Germaniciis, in A rat. Phnen. 24), wliere Gale 
{Nohte in Purthen. p. 12.0, ikc.) wished to read 
till* name Aglaostlieiies ; for Aglaostlieiies or Aglos- 
thenes. who is }iy some eoiisidered to be the same 
as Ag.'itliosthenes, wrote a woi’k on the liislory 
of Naxos, of wliieh nothing is extant, but which 
was much usi'd by ancient writers, (llygiii. Port, 
Astr. ii. 1 ( 1 ; hiratosth. (diusf. ii. 27 ; Pollux, ix. 
8.8 ; Atheii. ill. p. 78 ; Pliii. II. N. iv. 22.) [ L. S. j 
AGA'I IK.)''!'veil (JS(’A7a(?yTiix<'i). an ancient 
veti'rinary surgeon, whose date timi history are un¬ 
known, but who probably lived in the fourth or 
liftli c<‘ntuiy after ('hrist. Some fragments of his 
writings are to be found in the colleelion of works 
on tliis subjeet lirst jniblished in a Latin translation 
by Jo. lUiellius, Wlerinarktc Medicinae Libri duo. 
Parks. L’>8(), fob, and afterwards in Greek by 
Grvnaens, Jlusil. Ia87, llo. [W. A. G.| 

AGATHVLLLI.S (’A^dOuAAoy), of Arcadia, 
a (iroek elegiac poi-t, who is (|U()ted by Hioiiysius 
in reference to the liistiiry of Aeneas and tin; foun¬ 
dation of Koine. Some of his verses are preserved 
by Dionysius, (i. 4.9, 72.) 

AGA'i'll Y RN US ('AydOvpvos')^ a son of 
Aeolus, regarded as the founder of Agathynuim 
in Sicily. (Died. v. 8.) | L. S.J 

AGA'V^E (’Ayam/). 1. A daughter of Gadmus, 

and wife of the Spartan Kchion, by whom she 
became the mother of Pentiu'us, who succeeded his 
gnindfather Cadmus as king of 'J'hebes. Agave 
W'as the sister of Autonoi*, Ino, and Semele (Apol- 
lod. iii. 4. § 2), and when Semele, during her 
pregnancy with Dionysus, was destroyed by the 
.sight of the s])lciidour of Zeus, her sisters spread 
th<! rejMirt that she had only endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal her guilt, by pretending that Zeus was the 
father of her child, and that her destruction was a 
just punishment for her fiilseliood. This calumny 
was afterwards most severely avenged upon Agave. 
For, after Dionysus, the son of Scmiele, had tra¬ 
versed tlie world, be came to Thebes and compelled 
the women to celebrate his Dionysiac festivals on 
mount Cilhaeroii. Pentheus wishing to prevent 
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or stop those riotous proceodings, wont liimself to 
mount Cithaorou, but was torn to piocr?s there by 
liis own iiiothor Agave, who in her fron/.y believed 
bint to be a wild beast. (Apollod. iii. o. § 2 ; Ov. 
iMvL iii. 72o ; comp. pENTiiKtrs.) llyginus \Fab. 
240, 254) makes Agave, after this deed, go to 
Illyria and marry king Lycothersos, whom how¬ 
ever she afterwards killed in order to gain his 
kingdom for her father Cadmus. This account is 
manifestly transplaced by llyginus, and must have 
belonged to an earlier part of the story of Agave. 

2. [Nkrkii>ae.] (Ij. S.] 

AGDISTIS (’A75f(rTis), a mythical being con¬ 
nected with the ^‘hrygian worship of Attes or 
Atys. ]btusanias (vii. 17. § 5) relates tlie follow¬ 
ing story about Agdistis. On one occasion /eus 
unwittingly begot by the Earth a superhuman 
])eing which was at once man and woman, and 
was called Agdistis. The gods dreaded it and 
unmanned it, and from its severed aidoTa there 
grew up an almond-tret'. (»nc<^ wlien the daughter j 
of tin! river-god Sangarins \v;is gatliering the fruit ^ 
of this tree, .sin: ])ut some almonds into her bosom ; 
but here the almonds dis;jppeared, and she liecame 
the mother of Attes, wlio was of such e.vtraord inary 
beauty, that when he had grown up Agdistis fell 
in love with him. II is relatives, liowever, destined 
liim to become the husliaiid of the (laughter of the 
king of IVssimis, whitlier he went accordingly, 
lint at the moment when the liymeneal song had 
commenced, Agdistis np^u'ared, and Attes was 
seized l!y a lit of madness, in which lie unmaniu'd 
himself; the king who liad given him his daugh¬ 
ter did tlu! same. Agdistis now repented her 
deed, and t)btaiued from Zens the promise that tin! 
body of Attes should not hcctuue decomposed or 
disaj)pear. 'i'liis is, says J^aiisanias, tin* most ])o- 
jiiilar account of an otherwise mysterious atlair, 
which is ]»n)hahly i>art of a syjiihoiical worship of 
till' creative powers of iiaturi'. A hill of the name 
of Agdistis ill Phrygia, at the foot of which Attes 
was believed to he hiirit'd, is menlioin'd by Pausa- 
iiias. (i. 4. § 5.) According to liesychius (s. r.) 
uinl Strabo (xii. p. 5(i7; com]!, x. p. 4{)h), Agdistis 
is the same as ('ybt'le, who was worshipju'd at l*es- 
simis under that name. A story somewhat dilYer- 
eut is given liy Aruobius. (At/r. O'e/U. ix. 5. § 4 ; 
comj). Mimic. Felix, 21.) [L. S. J 

AGETjADAS ('Ay€\d5as), a native of Argos 
(Puusan. ^i. d. g 4, vii. 24. § 2, x. 10. g 3), pre¬ 
eminently distiijgnisln!d as a statuary. 11 is fume 
is enhanced by his liaving been the instructor of 
the three great masters, I’liidias (Suida.s, s. v. ; 
Schol. ad Aristtyith. Han. 504 ; Tzetzes, VhilUul. 
vii. 154, viii. 101—for the names ’EAd5ou and 
FeAdSou are unquestionably merely corruptions of 
’A^eAdSou, as was first ob8ervt!d by Aleursius, with 
whom AVinckelinann, Thiersch, and Muller agree), 
Myron, and Polyclctus. (PIin. //. N. xxxiv. 8, s. 
1.9.) Ihe determination of the period when 
Ag(!lada8 flourished, has given rise to a great deal 
of discussion, owing to the apparently contradictory 
statements in the writers who mention the name. 
Puusanias (vi. 10. § 2) tells us that Ageladas cast a 
statue of Cleosthenes (who gained a victory in the 
chariot-nice in the (IGth Olympiad) with the 
chariot, horses, and charioteer, which was set up at 
Olympia. U’here were also at Olympia statues by 
him of Timasitlieus of Delphi and Anochus of Tu- 
rentum. Now Timasitlieus was put to death by tiie 
Athenians, for his participation in the attempt of 
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Lsagoras in 01. Ixviii. 2 (n. c. 507); and Anochus 
(as we learn from Eiist'bius) was a victor in tht! 
games of the ()5th 01. So far everything is clear; 
and if we suppose Ageladas to have been bora 
about B. c. 540, be may ver}* well have bt'on tlie 
instructor of Phidias. On the other hand Pliny 
{1. c.) says that Ageladas, with Polyclelus, Phrad- 
mon, and Myron, flourished in the 87th 01. Tliis 
agrees with the statement of the scholiast on 
Aristophanes, that at Mt'Iite there was a statue of 
‘HpaKArjy d\f^'iKaKos^ the work of Ageladas the 
Argive, which was set up during the great pesti¬ 
lence. (Ol. Ixxxvii. 3. 4.) 'I'o these authorities 
must be added a passage of Paiisaiiias (iv. 33. § 3), 
where he speaks of a sbitue of Zeu.s made by 
Ageladas for the JMesseiiians of Naujtactus. This 
most have been after the year B. c. 455, when tlie 
Messeniaiis were allowed by the Athenians to 
settle at Naiipactiis. In order to reconcile these 
conflicting statements, some suppose that Pliny's 
date is wrong, and that the statue of Hercules 
liad bt'en made liy Ageladas long hefori! it was set 
up at Melito : others (as Meyer and Siehelis) that 
Pliny’s date is correct, hut that Ageladas did not 
make the .statues of the Olympic victors mentioned 
liy Ihiiisjuiias till many yt'ars after their victories ; 
which in the ease <>f thrt'e jiersons, the dates ot 
wliose victories art' so nearly the same, would bo 
a very extniordinary coincid<*nce. The most pro¬ 
bable solution of the difficulty is that of Thiersch, 
who thinks that there were two artists of this 
naiiu'; one an Aroive, the instructor of I’hidias, horn 
about n. c. 540, the other a native of Slcyon, who 
flourisht'd at the date assigned by Pliny, and was 
confounded by the scholiast on Aristophanes with 
liis more illustrious namesake of Argos. Viiiersch 
supports this hypothesis by an able criticism on a 
passage of Pausanias. (v. 24. g 1.) i?illig assumes 
that there were two artists of tlie name of Ageladas, 
but both Argives. Ageladas the Argive. executed 
one of a group of three Must's, rt'presenting re- 
sjiectively the presiding geniuses of the diatonic, 
ciiromatic and enharmonic stylos of Greek music. 
C'aiuichus and Aristocles of Sicyon made the otlier 
two. (Antipater, Anih. J\iL I*lan. 220; Thiersch, 
Ejmeh, il. hi/d. hn/ist. pp. 158—184.) [C. P. M.] 

ACJEIjAT'S (’A 7 €Aaos). 1. A sou of Hera¬ 

cles and Gmphale, and the founder of the house of 
(’roesiis. (Apollod. ii. 7. g 8.) Herodotus (i. 7) 
derives tlie family of Croesus from one Alcaeus, 
and Diodorus (iv. 31) from one Cleolaus, while he 
calls the son of Heracles and Gmphale Lamus, and 
others Laomedes. (Anton. Lib. 2; Palaephat. de 
Jncred. 45.) 

2. A son of Damastor, and one of the suitors of 
Penelo|>e. (Horn. Od. xx. 321.) In the struggle of 
Odysst'us with the suitors, and after many of them 
had fallen, Agelaus encouraged and lieaded those 
who survived (xxii. 131, 241), until at last he too 
was struck dead by Odysseus with a javelni. 
(xxii. 293.) 

3. A slave of Priam, who exposed the infant 
Paris on mount Ida, in consequence of a dream of 
his mother. When, after the lapse of five days, 
the slave found the infant still alive and suckled 
by a bear, he took him to his own house and 
brouglit him up. (Apollod. iii. 12. g 4 ; compare 
Paris.) 

Tliert! arc sevenil other mythical personages of 
the name of Agelaus, concerning wlnun no particu¬ 
lars are known. (.Apollod. ii. 8. 5 ; Antouiiu 
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Lib, 2; Horn. Jl. viii. 2.0 r, xi. 302; Pans. viii. 

35. §7.) 

AGELA'TJS ('Ay^AaosX of Nanpactu-s iv.is a 
leadin^f man in the Aetolian st;i.te at the time of 
the Ach.'iean leapue. lie is first mentioned in 
B. C. 2’Jl, when lie n<>jr(ici;vt(>(l tlie silli.-iiu e l)et\veen 
the Illyrian chief ScerdilaVdas and the Aetolians. 
It was through his pcrsiiasivt; sjieecli that Philip 
of Macedonia and liis allies werii induced to make 
peace with the A«'tolians (b. c. 21})), and he was 
elected general of the latter in the following year, 
though his conduct iti recommending peace was 
soon afterwards hlanied liv liis fickle countrymen. 
(Polyl). iv. K;, V. l();i—1()7.) 

AdKLKlA or AdELI'/JS ('AyeAei'a or ’A-yf- 
AtjIs), a surname of Athena, hy which she is desig¬ 
nated as the leader or iirotectress of the ])eoj:le. 
(Horn. //. iv. 128, v. 70o. vi. 209, xv. ‘JllJ, 
a/, iii. ;37«,&c.) [L. 

AdE'LLIUS. [A. Gkllius.] 

AGE'NOR (^Ayrji’up). 1. A son of Posj'idon 
and Libya, king of Phoenicia, and twin-brother of 
Belus. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 4.) He married Tele- 
phassa, hj-^ wJiom he bi‘came the? tath('V of Cadimis, 
Phoenix, Cvlix, Thasus, Phimms, and according 
to some of Eiiropa also. (.SdioL fnl Kitri/t. J^hocu. 

; llygin. /<//>. I/}!; Ihins. v. '15. 4^7; Schol. 
ad A}utU07). Jtliod. ii. 178, iii. 11}!.').) After his 
dangliter Europa liad been curric'd otf by Zens, 
Ag(*nor sent out liis sons in search of her, and mi- 
joined them not to n'tnrn witlioiit tlu'ir sisli'r. As 
Europa was-not to be found, none of them re¬ 
turned, iind all settled in foreign countries. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 1. § 1 ; Jlygin. Fah. 178.) V'irgil 

i. 338) calls Cartilage the city of Agenor, by which 
he alludes to the di'sceiit of Dido from Ag(mr)r. 
Biittmann (A/jdho/of/. i, ji. 2.‘{2, «kc.) points out 
that the genuine Plioenieian name of Agenor wa.s 
Chiias, wiiicli is the same as Canruin, and iijion 
thesi! facts he builds the hypotlu'sis that Agenor 
or (Minas is the same as tlie Caiiiuin in the books 
of Moses. 

2. A .son of Ja.sns, and fiitluT of Argus Panoptes, 
king of Argos. (A])ollod. ii. 1. 4? 2.) ilellaniciis 
{Fruffjv. ]). 47, ed. Sturz.) states that Agenor was 
a son of Phoroneus, and lirother of .lasus and P<‘- 
lasgiis, and that after their fatlier’s deatli, the two 
elder brothers divided liis dominions between 
themselve.s in such a manner, that Pelasgus re¬ 
ceived the country about the river Erasinii.s, and 
built Larissa, and .Tasus the country ab»)ut Idis. 
Afu^r the death of tliese two, Agenor, tin? young¬ 
est, invaded their dominions, and thus became king 
of Argos. 

3. The son and successor of Triopas, in the 
kingdom of Argos, lie belonged to tlie house of 
Phoroneus, and was father of Crotopus. (Pans. 

ii. IG. § 1 ; llygin. Fuh. 14.o.) 

4. A son of PJenron and Xaiithijipe, and guiind- 
son of Aetoliis. Epicaste, the dauglitiT of (aily- 
don, became by liiin the mother of Porthaon .and 
Demonice. (Ajiollod, i. 7. § 7.) According to 
I’.ausanias (iii. 13. § f)), Thestius, the father of 
Lcda, is likewise a sou of this Agenor. 

.5. A son of Phegeus, king of Psophis, in Arca¬ 
dia. He was brother of Pronous .and Arsiime, 
who w.as married to Alcmaeon, liut w.'i-s ahaiiduned 
by him. When Alcmaeon wanted to give tlie 
celebnated necklace and peplus of Jlarinonia to his 
second wife Calirrhoe, the daughter of Achehms. 
he was slain hy Agenor and Pronous at the insti- 
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/ gallon of PJiegoiis. Hut wlieii the two brothers 
c.'tmc to Ifriplii, whvro thoy intended to dedicate 
the necklace and pc]jlus, tliey were killed hy Ain- 
jihoterus .and Acarnan, tin* son.s of Alcmaeon and 
(^alirrlioe. (Apnllod. iii. 7. § 5.) Pau.sanias (viii. 
24. ^4), who relates tlie samt; story, calls the chil¬ 
dren of Piu'geus, 'J’cmeuus, Axion, and Alphe- 
sihooa. 

C. A son of the Trojan Anteiior and Theano, 
the priestess of Athena. (Horn. I!, xi. o9, vi. 
2.97.) He ajipears in the Iliad as one of the 
bravest among tJie Irojans, and is one of their 
leaders in the attack upon the fortifications of tlie 
(Jreeks. (iv. 4G7, xii. .03, xiv. 42.^).) He even 
ventures to fight with Achilles, wlio is wounded 
])y him. (xxi. .578, ^c.) A]>ollo rescued him in 
a cloud from the anger of Achilles, ami then as¬ 
sumed himself tli(^ appearance of Agenor, by which 
means Ik; drew Acliilles away from the walls of 
'1‘roy, and ail'ordial to the fugitive 'rrojans a sale 
r('treat to tin* city. (xxi. in lim'.) Aceording to 
Paiisanias (x. 27. 4; 1) Agenor was slain hy Neo- 
jitoleimis, and was represented hy Polygnotus in 
the great jiainting in the Lesclie of Delphi. 

JSonie othiT mythical pi'rsonagcs of this name 
oeciir in tlic lollowiiig iiassiges: Ajiollod. ii. 1. .5, 

iii. .5. 4; G ; llygin. Fiif>. 14.5. | L. S. | 

AtJENO'UIDE.S (’Ay-rjropiSrjs), a patronymic 
of Agi'iior, designating a. descendant of an Agmior, 
such as Cadmus (Ov. jMcL iii. 8, 81, .0(1; iv. 
.51),“), 1‘liiiieus (Val, Place, iv. .5})2}, and I'crseus. 
(Dv. d/)/. iv. 771.) ^ |L. h;.j 

AHE'POLIS (’A767^o^^s). of Klioih's, was sent 
l)y his coiiiitrymeii as ambassador to the consul Q, 
Marcius IMiilijipiis, n. c. IG!), in the war with 
Perseus, and liad an interview with him near 
Heraeeleum in .Ma<-e(loiiia. Jii the following year, 
n, c, J()8, lie went as ambassador to IboiH* to 
dejirecate the anger of tlu' Koinuris. (I’olvb. 
xxviii. 14, 1.5, xxix. •1,7; Eiv. \lv. 3.) 

At JESAN DEll or AC ESI LA'CS (*A77/fror'5/ioy 
or’A 7 efriAao!r), from dyeiv and cti'vjp or Aaos, asni'- 
nanie of Pluto or Hades, descrihing liiiii as the god 
wlio carries away all men. (Callim. JhiDui. iu 
lad. 138, with Sjianlieiin's note; Hesych. .s. ?•. ; 
Aescliyl. up. Aihrti. iii. p. J)!>.) rsicaiider {up. 
Athrj). XV. j). <)})•}) uses the form 'H 7 f(n'Aaoy. [L.S.] 
A(iE.S.\N I>EK, a sculjitor, a native of tlie 
island of Rhodes. His name occurs in no author 
except Pliny (//. A. xxxvi. ,5. s. 4), and wo 
know hut of one work whieh he executed ; it is a 
work however which hears the most decisive tes¬ 
timony to his surjiassiug genius, la conjunction 
with Polydoriis and Atiieiiodonis he sciiljituied 
tlie group of Laocooii, a work which is ranked by 
all foiiij)etcnt judges among the most jierlect sjieci- 
inons of art, esjiecially on account of tin* admirable 
manner in wliicli amidst the intense sutl'ering 
portrayial in every feature, limb, and muscle, 
tliere is still ])reserved that air of siiblimo rejiose, 
which cliamcterised the liest jiroductions of (jrcciau 
genius. This cehdirated group was di.scovered in 
the year 1.58G, near the baths of Titus on the 
Esquiline hill: it is now presiu'ved in tlie museum 
of the Vatican. Pliny docs not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce it superior to all other works both of 
statuary and jiainting. A great deal has been 
written respecting tlio age wlien Agesander 
flourished, and various opinions liavc been hold on 
the subject. Winckclmanii and Muller, foniiing 
their judgment from the style of art disphiyed in 
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t}l(i work itsi'ir, as^inri it to the n;;e of Lysi])- 
jMis, JMUlU'i’ thinks the intensity of snlferini^ cl«*- 
])ieted, niul tlie soiiiewliat theatrical nir Achidi 
])erva(ieH tlie group, sIk'Ws that it hel<niu's to a 
later age than that of PJiidias. Lessing and 
'I hierseh on the other hand, alter snhjeeting tin* 
])as.sage of Pliny to an accurat<' examination, Inivc 
come to the conclusion, that Agesamh'r and the 
other two artists lived in the reign of Titus, and 
scul])tiircd the group ex]>r(‘ssly for tliat emperor; 
and lids o])iidon is pretty generally actpuesia'd in. 
Jji addition to many other reasons that might la* 
nientioiu'd, if .s])ace j)i‘nnitted, if the Laoeofm luvd 
keen a work of antif|nity, we can hardly und«'r- 
staiid how Pliny should have ranked it altov(* 
all the works of Phidias, I’olycletns, Praxiteles, 
and Lysippus, lint we ean account for Id*' (*.\ag- 
gerat(‘<l ])raise, if th<i group was modern and the 
adndration exeiti'd liy its exeeution iii Pome still 
fresh. 'I hierseh lias writU'ii a great d<“al to shew 
tliat the jihistic art did not dc'cline so <‘arly as is 
geiierallv supposed, liut eontimu'd to tlourish in 
full vigour troni the time of Phiditis unint<*rri!pt- 
edlv down to the reign of 'J’itns. Pliny Avas de¬ 
ceived in saying that tin* group was sculptun'd out 
of oiK* liloci;, tis tin* lapse of tiim* has •li'-eovo'red a 
join ni it. It appears from an inscription on the 
jiedestal of a statue found at Nettuno (the ancient 
Aiitium) that Atheiiodoriis Avas the son of Ace- 
saiider. 'J'his makes it not unlikely that Polytlorus 
also was his son, and tliat the falln'r ex<*( ut<‘d the 
I'aureof Laoeoon himself, liis two sons the remain¬ 
ing iwohaures. (Lessing, 7>oo/oo//; ^^'inekelluann, 

(ui-'h. (}, X. 1, 10; 'i hierseh, </. 

fiilJ. K/tiisf. p. ol}{, <S:c.; !M‘uller, <1. 

p. [('. P. ^l.J 

AGl'iSA'NllPIDAS (’A7t7iraj'5pif5as), tlu* son 
of Agi'sander (('( 1111 ) 1 . 'rhuc. i, IdO), tlie eoniinander 
of tlie Lacedaemonian ileet sent to )»rotect tlu* 
I’v'volt of Puhoea in li. c. dll, Avas attacked liy the 
Athenians near Mretria, and olitained a victory 
over them. (Thuc. viii. .01, 01, OA) 

AdlkSl'ANAX AyVfridva^)^ a Greek poet, of 
whom a beautiful fragment descii)itive of the moon 
is preserved in IMnlanii. (Dcjarii- in orh. ltnui<\ 
]). O'JO.) It is uneerialn Avlietlier llu‘ )>oein to 
which this fragment belonged Avas of an ejiic or 
didactic character. { L. S. | 

7\GL',S1A.S ['Ayfr]a'ias\ one of the Jambidae, 
and an hereditary jiriest of Zeus tit Olym)»i:i, 
gained tlie victory tlien* in the mule race, tuul 
is eelehrated on that ticcount by Pindar in the 
sixth (Mynijiie ode. lldckh pkices liis victory in 
the Tuth (Hvmpi.'id. 

AGKSID.V'M IkS ('Ayij(TiSaiuo^'\ son of Ar- 
(iiestnitus, ail ]'i})ize)>liyriaii Locrian, avIio con- 
(|uered, when a boy, in boxing in the Olympic 
games. Jlis victory is celebnited by Pindar in 
the loth and lltli (llymjiic odes. 'J’he scholiast 
plttces his victory in the 74th Olympiad, lie 
should not l>e confounded Avitli Agesidtnmi.s, the 
father of Chromius, Avho is montiuned in the Ne- 
nu'tm odes. (i. 4'J, ix. 99.) 

AGKSILA'US. [Aoksandkii,] 

AGKSILA'T IS I. (’AYpolAaoi), son of Doryssus, 
sixth king of the Agid line at Sjitirta, excluding 
Aristodeinus, according to A |K)llodorus, reigned 
forty-four yc'iirs, juul died in lUJIi ii. c. I*aiisiini;is 
intikes liis reign a short one, but conttnnponiry 
Avitli the legislation of Lycurgus. (Pans. iii. *J. § 3 ; 
Glinton, /Wi, i. p. 335.) [A. If. C.] 
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AG LSI LA'GS II., son hy his .-.econd Avife, Ku- 
))olia, (sf Archidamus 11„ Miec(eded his half-bro¬ 
ther, Agis 1 Las nineU'enth king of the Kuryponticl 
line; exchiding, on the ground of spiirijus birth, 
and by the interest of Lysaiider, his nephew, 
la'otyeijides. j Lkotvciudics, J Jli.s reign extends 
from 393 to 361 Ji. both inclusive; during most 
of which time he avus, in J*lutarch’s words, “as 
good as thought commander and king of all Greece,” 
and Avas for the whole of it greatly identified Avith 
his country’s deeds .and fortunes. 'J’he position of 
that coiiiitiy', though intenialJ}" Aveak, was exter¬ 
nally, in (Ireeee, down to 394, one of siifireiuucy 
acknoAA'ledged : the only held of its ambition was 
Persia ; from 394 to 337, the Corinthian or first 
'J'hehan war, one of sii)»r(*niacy assaulted : in 337 
tiiat su|iremacy Avas restored over Greece, in the 
jieaee of A iitaicidas, by the sacrifice of Asiatic pro- 
sjiects ; and tlius more conlined and morti secure, it 
became also more Avantoii. After 373, wiien 'fhebes 
regained her freedom, we find it again assailed, 
and again for one inoment restored, though on a 
lo\v(‘r loA'el, in 371 ; then overthrown for ever at 
Leiictra, the next nine years being a struggle for 
existence amid dangers Avitliin and witliout. 

()f the youth of Agesilaus Ave lia\e no detail, b(.‘- 
yniid the mention of his intimacy Avith Lysander. 
<.)u the throne, whicli he ascended about the age of 
lorty, Ave first Jiear of him in the suppression of 
Cinadon's consjiiraey. LCj.x.uion.] In his third 
year (396) he crossed into Asia, and after a short 
camjiaign, and a winter of ]ireparation, he in the 
tiext overpoweivd the tAvo satrajis, 'rissajilienies and 
Pjiariiaba/.ns; and, in tlie sfiring of 394, was eu- 
camju'd in tlui })lain of 'I'liehe, )»reparing to advance 
into the heart of tlie empire, wluMi a message ar- 
riv('d to summon liiin to the war at home, lie 
calmly and promjitly obeyed ; expressing however 
to the Asiatic Greeks, and ilouhtless hiimself iu- 
duluing, hopes of a speedy return. Marching rapid¬ 
ly by Xerxes’route, he met and defeated atCoroneia 
in Lueoiia the allied forces. In .'J93 ho was engaged 
in a ravaging iiiAasion of Argolis, in 392 in one of 
the Corinthian territory, in 391 ht> reduced the 
Atarnanians to submission ; but, in the remaining 
years of tlie AA’ar, he is not mentioned. In the inter¬ 
val of jieace, Ave find liiiii declining the command in 
Sparta's aggression on Mantiiieia; but ht*ading, from 
motives, it is said, of ])iivate friendship, tliat on 
Phlins ; .and ojionly justifying Phoebidas’ seizure of 
the (’admeia. Gf tin* next Avar, the brst two years 
lie commanded in I’oc'otia, more hoAvever to the 
enemy’s gain in jioint of e.xperience, than loss in 
any other ; fioiu the fiAe remaining lie was Avith- 
druAvn by severe illness. In the congress of 371 
an altercation is recorded between him and Kjiami- 
nomlas ; and by liis advice 'J’hehes wa.'. perempto¬ 
rily excluded from tlie jieace, and orders given for 
the fatal campaign of Leuctra. In .^79 we find 
liini engaged in an cinbas.sy to hinntiiieia, and 
r{*a.s.suring the Sjwutans by an inva.sion of Arcadia; 
and ill 369 to liis skill, courage, and pri'sence of 
mind, is to bo ascribed the maintenance of the un- 
Avalled Sjiarta, amidst the attacks of four armies, 
and revolts and conspiracies of Helots, Perioeci, 
and even Spartans. J-'inally, in 362, he led his 
countrymen into Arcadia ; hy fortunate information 
Avas enabled to return in time to prevent the sur¬ 
prise of Sparta, and Avas, it seems, joint if not sole 
coiniuaiider at the battle of Maiitiiicia, To the 
ensuing winter must probably be referred his em- 
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biissy to the coast of Asia and negotiations for 
money with the rtivolted satraps^ alluded to in an 
ohsciire passage of Xenophon (Afjesi'ifus^ ii. 26*, 27): 
and, in perfonnancc perhaps of some stipuhatioii 
then made, he crossed, in the spring of 361, with 
a body of Lac(>daenionian mercenaries into Egypt. 
Here, after displaying much of his ancient skill, he 
died, while preparing for his voyage; home, in the 
winter of 361-60, after a life of above eighty years 
and a reign of thirty-eight. His body was em¬ 
balmed in wax, and splmulidly buried at Sparta. 

Ileferring to our sketch of Spartan history, we 
find Agesilaus shining most in its first ami last 
period, as coniitiencing and surrendering a glorious 
career in Asia, and as, in extreim; age, maintaining 
his prostrate country. From Coroneia to Louctni 
Ave see him partly unemployed, at times yielding 
to weak motives, at times joining in wanton acts 
of ];)u])lic injustico. No one of Sparta's great de¬ 
feats, but some of her ha<l policy belongs to him. 
In what otliers do, Ave ini.ss him ; in Avliat he does, 
Ave miss the greatness and consistency belonging to 
unity of purpose and sole command. No doubt he 
Avas hampert^d at home'; perhaps, too, from a man 
Avithdrawn, when now near fiftv, from liis chosen 
cariMT, great action in a now one of any kind could 
not hi! lookcid for. Plutarch gives among numerous 
fipo])lithegniata his letter to the ephors on his recall: 
“'■We have reduced most of Asia, driven back the 
barbarians, made arms abundant in lonicO. But 
since you bid tne, accor-ding to the decree, come 
home, 1 shall follow my letter, may perhaps be even 
before it. For my comiiiand is not mine, but iiiy 
country’s and lier allii's’. And a commander then 
commands truly according to right when he sees 
his own coimnaiider in the laws and ephors, or 
others holding office in the state.” Also, an ex¬ 
clamation on hearing of the battle of Corintli : 
'“‘Alas for Greece! she has killed enough of her 
sons to have conqnen'd all the barbarians.” Of 
his courage, timiperance, and hardim'ss, many in¬ 
stances are given ; fo these lie added, even in ex¬ 
cess, the less S])artan qualities of kindliness and 
tenderness as a father and a friend. Thus we 
have the story of his riding across a stick with his 
children ; and to gratify his sou’s affc'ctiou for Clc;o- 
nynuis, sou of the culprit, lie saved Spliodrias from 
the piniisliment due, in right and policy, for his 
incursion into Attica in 376. So too the appoint¬ 
ment of Peisaiuh’r. [Peisander.J A letter of his 
runs, “"If Nicias is innocent, acquit liiin for that; 
if guilty, for my sake; any how acquit him.” 
From Sjiartan cn])idity and dishonesty, and mostly, 
even in public life, from ill faith, his character is 
clear. In person he was small, mean-looking, and 
lame, on Avhich last ground objection had been 
made to his accession, an oracle, curiously fulfi]h>d, 
having warned iSfiarta of evils uAvaitiiig her under 
a ‘‘Manie sovereignty.” In his reign, indeed, her 
fall took place, but not through him, Agesilaus 
himself was Sparta’s most perfect citizen and most 
consummate general; in many ways perhaps her 
greatest man. (Xen. IlelL iii. 3, to the end, Atfe- 
sil(iu.s; Diod. xiv. xv; Pans. iii. 9, 10; l^lut. and C. 
Nepos, in vita; Pint. Ajtophtfuigm.) [A. H. C.j 
AGESlIjATJS(’A77j(rtAaoy), a Greek historian, 
Avho wrote a Avork on the early histoiy of Italy 
(*[Ta\ifcci), friagnients of which are preserved in 
J*lutarch (^PuralUda^ p, 312), and Stohacus. (A7o- 
rilei/. ix. *27, liv. 49, Ixv. 10, ed. <iaisf.) [ (b P. M-] 
AGFSPEOCIIUS or llI-:GESnA)CUGS 


AGFSIPOLIS. 

(’A76o-/A«xos, *PiyrtffiKoxQS^ 'HyrjnlKoxos)^ was the 
chief magistrate (rn/tanis) of the Rhodians, on 
the breaking out of the Avar betAvoen Rome and 
Perseus in B. c. 171, and recommended his coun¬ 
try men to espouse the side of the Romans. He 
was sent as ambassador to Rome in b. c. 169, and 
to the consul Aeinilius Paullus in Macedonia, B. c. 
166. (Polyb. xxvii. 3, xxviii. 2, 14, xxix. 4.) 

AGESI'MBROTIJS, commander of the Rho¬ 
dian fleet in the war betAveon tin; Romans and 
J*liilip, king of Macedonia, a. c. 200—197. (Liv. 
xxxi. 46, xxxii. 16, 32.) 

AGESl'POLlS I. (jAy-rjatiroXis), king of Sparta, 
tile tw'euty-first of the Agids beginning with Eu- 
rysthciies, succeeded his father Pamsaiiias, Avhile 
yet a minor, in ii. c. 394, and reigned fourteen 
years. He aa'hs placed under the guardianship of 
Aristodonius, his nearest of kin. He came to 
the crown just about the time that the confe¬ 
deracy (partly brought about by the intrigues 
of the I’ersian satrap Tithranstes), Avhicli Avas 
formed by Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Argos, 
against Sjxirta, rendered it necessary to recall his 
colleague, Agesilaus IT., from Asia; and the first 
military operation of his reign was the expedition 
to Corinth, where the forces of the confcMhn-ates 
Avcrc then assembled. The Spartan anny Avas led 
by Aristodemus, and gained a signal victory over 
the allies. (Xen. lldl. iv. 2. § 9.) In the year 
B. r. 396 Agosipolis, who had now reached his 
majoritj', Avas entrusted with the command of an 
anny for the invasion of Argolis. Having pro¬ 
cured the sanction of tlie Olympic ami Delphic 
gods for disregarding any attemjit which the Argivi‘.s 
might make to stoj) his march, on the pretext of a 
ridigious truce, he carried his ravages still farther 
tliaii Agcbilaus had done in n. c. 393; but as he 
suffered the aspect of the victims to deter him from 
occupying a permanent post, the expitdition yielded 
no fruit but the plunder. (Xen. //<//. iv. 7. § 2-6; 
I*au8. iii. 5. ^ 6.) In n. c. 36.) the iSparlans, seiz¬ 
ing njK)n some frivolous ]>retexts, sent an exjiedi- 
tion against Mantineia, in Avhich Agesipolis under¬ 
took the command, after it had been declined by 
Agesilaus. In this ox])edition the yj)artans Avme 
assisted by Tliel)es, ami in a battle Avitli the Man- 
tineans, Epaiiiinondas and I’elopidas, who Avere 
fighting side by side, narrowly escaped di'ath. He 
took the town by diverting the river (Jpliis, so as to 
lay the low grounds at the foot ol' the aa'hIIs under 
AAmter. The basements, being made of unbaked 
bricks, were unable to resist tin* action of tlie water. 
The walls soon began to totter, and the Mantineans 
Avere forced to surrender. They were admitted to 
terms on condition that the population should ho 
dispersed among the four hamlets, out of Avhicli it 
hud been collected to form the capital. Tin; demo- 
cratical loaders AA'ere piirmitted to go into (;xile. 
(Xen. Hell, v, 2. g 1-7; l^aus. viii. 6. § o; Diod. 
XV, f), &c.; Pint. Pelop. 4 ; Isocr. l\ine</. p. 67, a, 
l>c Paoe^ p. J 79, c.) 

Early in b. c. 362, an embassy came to Sparta 
from the. cities of Acanthus and Apollonia, request¬ 
ing assistjuice against the Glyiithian^ avIjo Avere 
endeavouring to compel them to join tlu;ir confede- 
nicy. The Spsirtaiis gmnteil it, but aaxtc not at 
first very successful. After the di'feat and death 
of Telcutius in the second campaign (n. c. 361) 
Agesipolis took tlie command. He set out in 361, 
])ut did not Iwgin operations till the spring of 360, 
He then acted witii great vigour, and took Toroiie 
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by stonn ; but in the iniilKt of liis successes he was 
seized witli a fever, which carried liim off in seven 
days. He died at Aphytis, in the peninsula of 
Pallene. llis body was immersed in hoi)j*y and 
conveyed home to Sparta for burial. I’liough 
Ag(5sipolis did not slnire the ambitious views of 
foreign conquest cherished by Agesilaiis, his loss 
was deeply regretted by that prince, who seems to 
have had a sincere regard for him. (Xeii. Hiil. 
V. Jh § H-9, lb-19; Oiod. xv. ‘22; Thirl wall. Hint, 
of (Ireece, voL iv. pp. 405, 420, &.C., v. pp. &c. 
‘20.) [C. 1*. M.] 

AGESl'POLIS II., son of Cleojnhrotus, w'as 
the 2brd king of the Agid line. He ascended the 
throne ii. c. b/l, and reigned one year (Pans. 

iii. 0. § 1 ; Diod. xv. (JO.) [C. P. M. ] 

A(JES1'P0LIS III., the ;Ust of the Agid liiu‘, 

was the son of Agesipolis, and grandson of Cleom- 
brotus 11. After tlie death of f'leomenc's hi; was 
eh‘eted king while still a minor, and placed undcT 
the guardianslii[t of his uncle {!leometies. (Polyh. 

iv. Vfi.) Ho was however sr)on d(‘posed by his eol- 

league Lveurgus, after tlu^ (l(‘ath of rieomenes. 
We h(\‘ir of him next in n. r, Ih.j, when he was at 
the head of the liacedaemonian exiles, who joined 
Flamininus in his attack iqton Xahis, the t^'rant 
of Lacedaemon. (Liv. x.xxiv. 2(i,) He formed 
one of an enibassy sent about u. lOJi t(» Home 
by the Lacedutunonuin exiles, and, with his coin- 
jiaiiions, was intercepted by pirates and kill«*d. 
(INdvl). xxiv. 11.) 1C. P. jVl.J 

AGKSiVl'KATE. {Ar.is IV.] 

AGM^TAS (’A-yT/ray), eonimander-in-chief of tlie 
Aet(diajis in u. c. 217, made an iacur.sion into 
Acarnania and Ejiirus, and ravaged botii coun¬ 
tries. (P<»lyb, V. .01. Oh.) 

AGE'TOll (’A 7 iiTa>^), a surname given to sev’e- 
ral gods, for instances to Ztms at Jjac<Hlaemon 
(Stob. (SVrm. 42) ; the name seems to deserihe 
Zeus as the le.'adeT and ruler of men; but otluTs 
think, that it is synonymotis with Agamemmm 
[ A<;.aiukmn(jn, 2]:—tee Apollo (Kuri]). MrtJ. 42h) 
where however IClmsiev and others prefer dy^rwp: 
—to Hermes, who conducts the souls of men to 
the lower world. lJnd<*r this name Hermes had a 
statue at Vlegalopolis. (I’aus. viii. bl. § 4.) [L. S.] 

A(i(iE'NilS U'klHCHS, a writer on the 
sciemco of the Agriineiisores. {Did. of Ant. p. bO.) 
It is uncertain when he lived; but be a]>pears to 
have been a Cliristian, and it is not improbable 
from some exf)re.ssion8 whieh he nse.s, that he lived 
at the latter })art of the fourth century of our era. 
'i'he (‘xtaiit works aserihed to him are ;—Aggeiii 
IJrbici in Julium Frontinum Comnientariiis,'” a com¬ 
mentary upon the work Dc Agroruiu Qualitate,” 
which is ascribed to Frontinus ; “ In Julium Fron- 
timiiu Commeuturiorum Liber si'cundu.s qui 
gra,pirns dicitur aud (’ommentariorum de Coii- 

troversiis Agrorum Pars prior et altera.'’ I’lie 
last-named work Niebuhr supposes to have been 
written by Frontinus, aud in the time of Hoinitian, 
sinct! the author sj)eaks of pniestantissinius 
Honiitianus,” an expression, which would never 
have been a])plied to this tyrant after his death. 
{IJist. ot'Rome., vol. ii. p. (J2l.) 

AG(iRAMME8, called XANDUAMES {'B.av- 
Spdfxris) by Diodorus, the ruler of the (iangaridac 
aud l*rasii in India, was said to he the son of a 
barber, whom the queen had married. Alexander 
was preparing to inarch against him, when he was 
co]!ipelled by his soldiers, who had become tired of 
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tlie war, to give up further conque.sts in India, 
((hirt. V. ‘2; Diod. xvii. 9b, 94; Arrian, Anufj. 
V. ‘2.'i, Ac.; Plut. Alc'i'. (lO.) 

A'GIAS {'Ay'ias\ son of Agelochiis and grand¬ 
son of Tisamenus, a Sjuirtan seer who pnalictcal 
the victory of I^ysandor at Aegos-potami. (Pans. 

iii. 11. .5.) [Tis.vmkm’s.] 

A'GIAS {'Ayias). 1. A Greek poet, whose 
name was formerly written Augias, througli a, 
niistalco of the first editor of the Exeerpta of 
Proelus. It has been corrected by Tliiiwseh in tIll^ 
Ada Philo}. Monuc. ii. ji. 594, from the Codex 
JNlonacensis, which in oiiii jiassage lias Agias, 
and in aiiotlier llagias. 'I’iie name itself does not 
occur in early ("ireek writiTs, unless it he suj»[»osed 
that Isgias or llegias {'Uy'ias) in Clemens Alexan- 
driiuiH {Stnnu. vi. p. 922), and Pausanias ( i. 2. 
§ 1), are only dill'erent forms of the saitie name. 
He was a native ofTroozen, and the tiiiu; at which 
he wrote* appears tf) have been about the year 
n. e . 740. His poem was celebrated in antiquity, 
iindiT the name of Noirro/, /. c. tlie history of tlie 
return of the Achaean lieroes IVom Troy, and con¬ 
sisted of live hooks. TJie poem began with the 
cause of the misforiunos wJiieh bnfel the Achaeans 
on their way home and after their arrival, that is, 
with the outrage committed ujxm Cassandra and 
till* Palladium ; and tlu* whole poem lilled iiji the 
sjiace wliicli was left between the work of the 
]ioet Aretimis and the Gdyssey. The nucieiits 
tlnnnselves appear to have been imeerlain about tlie 
author of this poem, for they refer to it simply by 
tin- name of NofTToi, and when they mention the 
author, tlu'y only call liini 6 touj- Noittous ypdyas. 
(Athen. vii. p. *291 ; Pans. x. 29. § 4, 29. § ‘2, bO. 

*2; Apollod. ii. 1. § 5; Scliol. aA OJj/as. iv'. 12; 
Schol. ad Arido])h. Lhpiit. Ibb2; Lucian, ])e 
SiHaf. 4(J.) Hence some writers attrilmti-d the 
NdfTToi to Homer ( 8iiid. a. v. ydcroi; Antliol. 
Plaimd. iv. JU)), while otben-s call its author a Co¬ 
lophonian. (Eustath. Of/Of/i/s’s. xvi. 119.) Simi¬ 
lar iioeins, and with the same tilh', were written 
by other poets also, siieli a*. Kmiudiis of Corinth 
(Schol. ad. Pind. (H. xiii. 91), Antich'idcs of 
Athens (Atln-n. iv. p. 157, ix. p. 4 9(J), Cleidenms 
(Athen. xiii. 909), and Lysiinaeljiis. (Athen. 

iv. p, 1 ,j 9; Scliol. ad Apoihm. Rhod. i. 559.) 
Where the Noirroi is mentioin-d ■without a name, 
wo Iiave generally to understand the W’ork of 
Agias. 

2. A comic writer. (Pollu.v, iii. 99 ; Meincke, 
IJist. (hniic. (Irat'C. pp. 404, 419.) IL, S.] 

A'(ilAS (’A 7 ias), the author of a work on 
Argolis. {'ApyoAiKd., Atlien. iii. p. 99, f.) He is 
cidled d pLouaiKos in another passage of Atheiineiis 
(xiv. p. 929, f.), but the uuisician may be another 
person. 

AGIATIS. [A(Jis IV.] 

AGIS 1. (*'A 7 ty), king of Sparta, son of Eu- 
lysthenes, began to reign, it is said, about «. c. 
1092. (M’ulli-r, Dor. vol. ii. p. 511, transl.) Ac¬ 
cording to Eusebius {Chron. i, ji. 199) he reigned 
only one year; according to Apollodorns, as it 
apiwars, almiit 91 years. During the reign of 
Eurysthenes, the eoiupien-d people were admitted 
to an equality of political rights with the Dorians. 
Agis dejirived them of ihosi-, and reduced tliem to 
tlie condition of subjects to tlie Spartans. Tlie 
inhabitants of the town of llelos attempted to 
shake olV the yoke, but they were subihied, and 
gave rise aiul name to the class called Helots. 
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(Kphor. aj), Stnib. viii. p, Ii<i4.) To his roi^ 
uas refonvd the colony which went to Crete* 
iiTulor I'ollis and Delphus. (Conon. Nurr. 14(5.) 
From him the; kiiiys of that line were called 
‘A^tSai. Ills colleamie was Sous. (Pans. iii. *2. 

§1.) ^ fC.P. M.J 

ACTS II., the ITth of tlie Furypontid lino 
(hopimiing with Idiocies), suceecdeid his father 
Arcliidaimis, n. c. 427, and reigned a little more 
than 2J{ years. In tin? summer of it. n. 42f), he 
h*d an army of Peloponnesians and their allies as 
far as the isthmus, with the intentitm of invading 
Attica ; but they were deterred from advancing 
fartlu'r by a. succession of earthquakes which hap- 
]>ened Avlnm tlu'y liad got so far. ('I’hue. iii. 
f).*).) In the spring of the following y«‘ar In* led 
an army into Attica, but (piitted it lifteeii days 
aft<‘r ho liad entered it. (Thue. iv. 2, (».) In 
n, c. 4 It), tin* Argives, at the instigation ofAlci- 
biades, rittaeked Fpidaurns; and Agis with the 
whole force; <U‘ liacedaemon set out at tin; same 
linn* and marclu'd t() the frontier city, Leuctra. 
No one, Thneydidt'S tells ns, knew the pmqtose of 
this exju'diiion. It was [n'ediahly to make a diver¬ 
sion in favour of I'lpidaurus. (Thirlwall, vol. iii. 
p. ;}12.) At licuetra the aspect of the saeritices 
det(‘rred liini from proceeding. He lher<‘f(*re lenj 
Ills trooji.s back, and sent round notice to the allies 
to 1)0 ready for an oxpe'ditinn at the end of the 
saei’ed month of the Cariiean h'stival; and \\h»‘n 
the Arjuives rojw'ated theii* attack on Fitidauriis, 
the Sjtartans again marched to the frontier town, 
(hryae, and again tiirned back, professedly on 
iieeount ol‘ the aspect of the victims. In tin; mid¬ 
tile e.f the following siinuner (n. <;. 4 Ul) the Fj)i- 
danriaiis l>eing still hard [iressed I)y the Argive.s, 
the Lacedaemonians with thfir whole force and 
some allies, under tbe command of Agis, invailed 
Argolis. liy a ski'.fid maiioeuvro In* sncc(‘<‘ded in 
inl<*re('pting the Argives, and posted his army ad¬ 
vantageously bet wet'll th('in and tin* city. lint 
just as tin* battle was about to begin, 'I'lirasyllus, 
one of the A reive g(*nerals, and .‘Vlciidiron came to 
Agis and prevailed on him to conclude a truce for 
four months. Agis, without disclosing Jiis motives, 
<lrew oir liis army. On liis return In; was severely 
ceiisurt'd b.T liaving thus thrown away tin; oppor¬ 
tunity of rt'iliieing Argos, csjieeially as the Argives 
bad seized the op])()rtunil.y allbrded by liis return 
and taken t Irehoinenos. It was jiroposed to juill 
down his house, and intllct on him a line of 10(>,(K)b 
<lraelmiae. Put on his earnest entreaty they con¬ 
tented thc'mselve.s with apjjointing a cotincil of 
war, eonsi,sting of 10 S])artaiis, witliout whom In- 
was not to lead an army out of tlie city, ('riinc, 
V. .o4, .o7, Ac.) Shortly afterwards they received 
intelligence from Ti'gea, tliat, if not promjuly siic- 
eoiired, the ])artv favourable to Sparta iu that city 
would be comiielled to give way. The Spartans 
ininiediabdy sent their whole* liircc under the com- 
niatul of Agis. Jle restored traiuiuillity at 'J’egea, 
and then iiiarclied to Mantineia. IJy turnitig the 
waters so as to ilood the lands of Mantiiu'ia, he 
snceet'ded in dm wing the army of the JMantiiieans 
and Athenians down to the. level ground. A bat¬ 
tle ensued, in which the Spartans w'orc victorious. 
I'll is was one of the most imjmrtant liattles e’-’cr 
fought between (ire-ciaii states. ('J’liuc. v. 
71—73.) In 11 . c. 417, when news reached Spartii 
of tlie counter-revolution at Argos, in which the 
oligarchictil and Spartan faction was overllirow'n, | 
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an aniiy was sent there under Agis. Tie w'as un¬ 
able to restore the defeated party, but he destroyed 
tin; long walls which the Argives had begun to 
carry d«)vvn to the sea, and took llysiae. (Time. 
V. In the spring of n. r, 413, Agis entered 

Attica w'ith a Peloponnesian army, and fortilii'd 
Deceleia, a steep eminence about 15 miles north¬ 
east of Athens ('I'huc. vii. 1.0, 27); and in the 
winter of the same year, nfb-r the new-s of the 
disji.strous fate of the Sicilian expedition had 
n*ach(‘d (Iri'cce, he marched northwards to levy 
contributions on the allies of Sparta, for the pur¬ 
pose of constructing a tle(;t. While; at Doce-leia he 
aeleil in a great ineasiire indeju-iulently of tin* Spar¬ 
tan government, and receivi-d (-inbassies as vvt'll 
from tin* tlisallected allies of the Atlieiiians, as 
from tin; Poeotians and otlnir allies ol‘ Sfiarta. 
(4'hnc. viii. .3, 5.) He seems to iiave* n-inained 
at l)(‘celeia till the end of the Peloponm'sian war. 
In 411, during tlu* administration of the Four 
Hinulred, In* made an uusiu-cessful atU-mpt on 
.Athens itself. (Tliiic. viii. 71.) In n. c. 401, 
tlu* command of the war against Fils was entrust¬ 
ed to Agis, w'ho ill the tliird year compi-lleil the 
Fleaiis to sm* for peace. As In- was n-Liintiiig 
from Delphi, whither he; had gone to con.scerate a 
tenth of the .spoil, lie fell sick at Ib'raea in Arca¬ 
dia, and died iu the courst* of a few tlay.^, afti-r In: 
reached Sparta. (Xeii. Hell. iii. 2. 21, Ac. 

, 3 . ^ 1 — 4 ) lie a son, Leotycliides, who 

howevt'r was exeliided from tlu; throin-, as then; 
was SOUK* suspicion with regard to his legitimacy. 
AVliile Aleibiades was at Sparta In; made Agis iiis 
implacable (-nemy. Jjater writers (.lustin, v. 2 ; 
INiit. Afcifi. 2.3) assign ns a reason, that the latter 
•'n^J*eeled him of liaving di.slioiioiired liis (|iiei‘n 
'J’iinaea. It was jirobably at the .suggi-.stion of 
Agis, that ordiTs wen* sent out to Astyoehiis to 
put him to di-ath. Aleibiades liovvever received 
timely notici*, (according to some accounts fi'om 
'I’imai-a herself) and kept out of tin* n-aeli of tin; 
Spartans. ('I'liuc. viii. 12, -I.j ; Pint. Lt/xn/tl. 
22. .Pa-.s//. .3.) P. Al. I 

ALLS Til., theelderson of Archidaimis Ill., was 
tbe 20tli king of the Furvpontid line. His n-ign 
wa.H sliort, l)ut evi'nrful. Hi- .succi-i'ded liis i'atlu-r 
in 11. (. .3;jb. Ill jt. c. .3.3.3, we lind him going 
with a single trin-nu; to the l’er.«,ian commanders 
in the Aegean, IMiarnabazus and Antophra- 
dates, to reque-.t money and an armanu'iit for ear- 
rving oil liostile operations against Alexander in 
(i’ree(-<“. 'i'bey gave him .30 talents and 10 tri¬ 
remes. 'Pile news of the battle of Jssiis, however, 
]»nt a chwk iijion tlu-ir fdans. He sent the gal¬ 
leys to lii.s brother Age.silans, witli iiistriu-tions to 
sail with them to Cu’ete, that lie might si-eiire 
that island for tlu; Spartan interest. Jn this he 
seems in a gn-ut measure to have sueei-edeil. 
Two years afti'rvvards (u. 331), the flrt-ek 

stati-s wliieli vvcre leagued together agaimst Alex¬ 
ander, seized the opportunity of the disaster of 
Zopyrion and the revolt (d‘ the Thracians, to de¬ 
clare w-ar against Alaci'donia. Agis was jnvesti-d 
with tlie command, and w’itli the Lacedaemonian 
troops, and a body of tlOtlO (ireek mercenaries, 
who had been present at tlu; liattle of Issus, 
gained a decisive victory over a iMacedoiiiaii army 
under (lorr.igus. Having lieen joined by the 
other forces of the league he laid siege to 
Aleg.'ilopolis. T'Ik; city held out till Aiitipater 
came to its relief, when a battle ensued, in which 
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Ai^is \v;m and kilicil. It happiMicil sikniit 

till! time of tin; battlo of Arliela. (Arrian, ii. J.‘{; 
Diod. xvi. G.'i, 0 ‘d, xvii. ti'J; Acscii. c. ftrsiph. 
j). 77; Curt. vi. 1; Justin, xii. 1.) [C. 1*. M.] 

A(ifS IV., tli<! elder son of I'ludninidas IT ., was 
tile ‘J^tli kill” of tlie I'lurvjtontid line, lie sue- 
eeedi'd his father in B. c. 1141,01)11 reiirn»‘(l four 
years. In n. r. !24J, after tlie liheration of Corinth 
by Aratus, the peni'ra! of tlic A<-haean league, A^ns 
h'd an aniiy against liiin, hut was di'feated. 
(Vans, ii, h, vj 4.) 'Il)o interest of l)is reiyn, how¬ 
ever, is di'i'ivi'd fj'oni (^veuts of a tlitfenuit kind. 
'rhri)U”li the influx of wealth and luvnry, with 
their concomitant vices, the Sjiartans liad ”r('atly 
de”('n<‘rated from the ancient sinudicitv and 
severity of manners. Not above 70d families of 
the genuine Sjiartan stock rmuained, and in conse- 
quene<‘ of the innovation introdue<‘d l>y I'l|»ita<l<ais, 
who procured a re])eal of the Jaw which .secured 
to <>v('ry Sfiartan l)ead of a family an equal ])ortion 
of laml, the landed ])roperty had ])assed into tin* 
hands of a few individual.s, of whom a jjreat num¬ 
ber wore fc'inaleR, so that not aliove lOO Spartan 
families possessed estates, while the }»oor were 
liunh'Tied with ilebt. Agis, who from his earliest 
youth had sliewn his attachment to tin* ancient 
disci]din(', umlertocdc to ri'lbnn tli(*sc abuses, and 
re-establish the institutions o{ Lycurgns. For th's 
end he determined to lay before the Spartan smiate 
a jifoposition for the abolition of all di'ht" and a new 
])artitioii ol’tln' lands. Another [lart of liis plan was 
to give laiuled e^tale^ to tlie I’erioeci. IJis scheim'-' 
Were warmly seconded by the poorer classes and tlie 
yomig men. and us strenuously opposed by tin* 
wealthy, lie succeeded, however, in gaining over 
tlirei' very intineiilial ]i(‘rsons,— his uncle Ag”si- 
latis (a man of large ]iropei'ty, hut wiio, being 
deej)ly iiivuKed in debt, ho]K'd to prolit by the 
innovations of Agis), Lysander. and Mandroch'idt's. 
Having ]irocuivd Fysander to be elected one of 
the eplmrs, lie laid his jdans before the senate. 
He projjosed that tlie Spartan territory should b(* 
diviiled itito two portions, one to consi’^t of 4.500 
eipial lots, to be divided amongst the Spartans, 
whose ranks were to be filled np by the adinis- 
.sion of tin* most respectalile of the Ferioeci and 
strangers ; the other to contain 1,5,000 equal lots, 
tube divided-ainongst tin* I’erioeci. Tiie senate 
enuhl not at fiV'.t come to a decihion on the matter. 
Ijysander, therefore, convokt'd tin* assemhly of the 
])eo])le, to whom Agis suhmitted his measure, and 
otfered tv) make the first sacrifice, by giving up hi^ 
lands and money, tidling them that his mother and 
grandmother, who were possessed of great wealth, 
with all iiis relations and friends, would follow his 
example. His generosity drew down the ap- 
]»lause 8 of the multitude. 'J’lie opposite party, 
however, headed hy Leonidas, the other king, who 
liad formed Iiis habits at the luxurious court of 
Seleueus, king of Syria, got the senate to reject 
the measure, though only by one vote. Agis now 
determined to rid himself of Ijeonidas. Lysander 
accurdingly accused him of having violated tlie laws 
by inarryiiig a stranger and living in a foreign land. 
Leonidas was deposed, and was succei-ded hy his 
s(m-in-law, Cleoinhrotus, wlio co-ojierated with 
Agi.s. Soon afterwards, however, Ly.‘ 5 ander’s tenu 
ol ofliee ex])irod, and the ephors of the following 
year were ojvpo.sed to Agis, and de.sigmol to restore 
Leonidas. They brought an accusation against 
Lysander and Mundrodciilos, of attejupting to vio- 
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late tlu' laws. Alarmed at tlie turn events were 
taking, the two latter prevailed on the kings to 
depose tlm ephors by force and ajipoint others in 
their room. Leonidas, who had returned to 
the city, lied to 'Tegea, and in his Hight was 
protected hy Agis from tlie violence meditated 
ag;iiust him Iiy AgesiJans. I'he selfish avarice of 
the lattiT frustrated tJie plans of Agis, wJien there 
now seemed notliing to oppose the execution of 
them. II(! persuaded Iiis nephew and Lysander 
tliat th<‘ niost eifeetnal w:iy to secure the consent 
of the wealthy to the distrihntion of tlieir lands, 
would he, to begin by cancelling the debts. Ac¬ 
cordingly all bonds, registers, and securities were 
piled up in the market place and burnt. Agesi- 
lans, liaving secured his own ends, contrived vari¬ 
ous pretexts for delaying the division of the lands. 
Aleanwhile the Acliaeans applied to Spaita for 
assistance against tlie Aetoliaiis. Agis was ac- 
eordingly .sent at tlie head of an anny. The cau- 
tiiiiis movements of Aratus gave Agis no ofifiortu- 
nity of distiiiguisliiiig himsi'lf in action, Imt he 
gained great credit liy the excellent discipline lie 
prosiTved among Ids trnojis. During his absence 
Agesilaus so incensed the poorer classes hy his 
insolimt conduct and the continued jjostpomnnent 
of the division of the lands, that they made no 
opposition tvhen the enemies of Agis ojieiily 
brought hack Leonidas and set liini on the throne. 
.Agis and ('Icomhrotns fled for sanctuary, the 
former to the temple of Atliime f'halcioecns, the 
latter to the temple of Poseidon. Cjeomhrotu,s 
was sulVcred to go into exile. Agi.s was entra})ped 
by some treaclierous friends ami thrown into 
prison. Li'onidas immediately came x\ith a hand 
of nuTcenariv's and secni’ed the prison witliout, 
while the e]»hors onteri'd it, and went ihrough the 
mocki'ry of a trial. AN'limi asked if hi' did not 
repent of what he liad attempted, Agis replied, 
that he should never ri'pent of so glorious a design, 
even in the fare of ileatli. He was condemned, 
and ]treeipilately I'xeeuted, the ephors fearing :i 
ri'seue, as a great cont'onrse of jioople had as.seni- 
Ided round the pri.son gates. Agis, observing tliat 
one of his exeeutionors was moved to tears, said. 
Weep not for me: suflering, as 1 do, unjustly, I 
am in a liajipier case than iny murderers.” His 
mother Ag<'si>.irate and his grandmother Avere 
strangled on his body. Agis was tin* iirst king of 
Sjiarta who had been jiut to death hy the ephors. 
Pausanias, who, hoAwver, is undoubtedly wrong, 
says (\iii. lb. ii t, '27. ^ he fell in liattle. 

His widow Agiatis Avas foirlhly inarrii'd hy Leo¬ 
nidas to Ills sou Hleonumes, hut nevertheless they 
entertained for each otlier a mutual aifcctioii 
and esteem. ( Phitiirch, Clconirz/rs., Jruti/.';; 

Pams. A'ii. 7. § -.) [H- T- M.] 

Adl.'^ (’'A 71 S), a dreek poet, a native of Argos, 
and a contemporary of Alexander tlie (treat, Avhom 
iie accompanied on his Asiatic ex])edilion. Cur¬ 
tins (viii. .5) as avoII as Arrian {Anah. iv. 0) and 
IMntarcli (Dc adidaf. t f amir. i/i>criin. p. GO) de¬ 
scribe him as one of the basest ilatterers of the 
king. Curtins calls him pessimorum carminnm 
post Chot'riliiin comlitor,” Avhich probably refers 
rather to their flattering character than to their 
worth as ])oetry. The dreek Anthology (vi. 
L5‘J) contains an epigram, which is probably the 
Avork of this flatterer. (.lacohs, Anihol. iii. p. 
I>3(); Ziminermann, ZritHchrift J'nr die Altrrth, 
HMljp. 1G4.) 
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Atlicnactis (xii. p. 51G) mentions one Agis as pliilus,—devoting lierself chiefly to the study of 
the author of a work on the art of cooking midwifery and the diseases of women. After- 
(6\j/apTVTiKd). [L. S.] wards, when she hegaii practice, being very suc- 

AfiLA'IA (’A 7 Aata). 1. fCnAicrTES.] ccssful in these branches of the profession, she 

‘2. 'J'he wife, of (..haroims and mother of Nireus, excited the jealousy of several of tlie other prac- 
who led a small band from the island of Syme titioners, by whom she was summoned before the 
against Troy. (Horn. 7/. ii. G71; Diod. v. .'ilk) Areiopagus, and accused of corrupting the morals 
Another Agluia is mentioned in Apollodonis. (ii. of lier patients. Uj)on her refuting this charge by 
7. § d.) fL. S.J making known her sex, slic was immediately ac- 

ACJLAONT'CMk [Aganke.] cased of having violated the existing law, which 

AGLAf>l*llF/ME. [Sihenks.] second danger she escaped by the wives of tlio 

A(iIjA'()J*11()N (’AyAao^ur)^ a painter, bom chief persons in Atlums, whom she had attended, 
in the island of Thasos, the father and instructor coming forward in her behalf, and succeeding at 
of l’ol 3 'gnotus. (yuidas and rhotius,s.t\ noAu 7 i/(w- last in getting the obnoxious law abolished. No 
Tos ; A util. Gr. ix. 700.) He had another son date whatever is attached to this story, but s(*venil 
jiamed AristoftJiori. (Plat. {/ofy/. p. 4 J}>. n.) As jicrsons hiive, Itv calling the tritor of Agnodice hy 
J’olygnotns flourished before the 00th Ol. (Pliii. tin* name of llf‘ro])lii.lu)i instead of ilierophilus, 
JI. N. XXXV. D. s. .‘1.5), Aglao])hon probably lived j)Iaee(l it in tin* tliird or fourtJi century before 
about OI. 70. Quintilian (xii. 10. 4} 3) pniisos his Christ. Hut tin's emendation, though at lirst sight 
p;iintiugs, which were distinguished h}' tlie sim- vmy <‘asy and plausilih*, does not apjiear altogether 
plicity of their colouring, as worthy of admiration five from objections. For, in the first jilace, if the 
on other grounds besides tlnnr antiquitj'. 'J here storv' is to be believed at all ii[)on the authority of 
was an Aglaophori who flourished in the OOth GI. Jl vginus, it would seem to helong rather to the 
according to Pliny (//. A^. xxxv. .9. s. .30), and hi.s fifth or sixth century before Christ than the third 
statement is continued by a ]iassage of Athenaeus or fonrtli; secondly, we have no reason for think- 
(xii. p. ,543, 1).), from which we learn tliat he ing that Agnodiee was evi-r at Ah'xaiidria, or 
painted two pictures, in one of which Olv’inpias lleropliilus at Athens; and thirdly, it sei'Uis 
and Pythias, as the presiding geniuses of the • hardJv' probable that JJyginus would have called 
(Jlympic and IMliiiiu games, were represented so celebrated a jihysiciau a certain Ilcrophilm,'*^ 
crowning Alcibiades ; in the other N 01110 . 1 , the jire- {IJcropl/ilus qnidant.) • fW. A. G.] 

siding deity of tlie Nemean games, lield Alcihiadea AGNUN, a tlivek rlndorician, who wrote a 
on her knees. Alcibiades could not liavc gained work .igaimst rludoric, which Quintilian (ii. 17. 
any victories much before Ol. 91. (n. c. 410.) It J? 1.5) culls “ Klietorjces accusatio.” Khuiiken 
is therefore exceedingly likely that this artist was {/list. Oit. Oraf. (Jracc. p. \c.) and after him 
the son of Aristophon, and grandson of the oider most modern .scholars have considered this Agnon 
Aglnoplion, as among tlie (ireeks the son generally to lie the same man as Agnonides, the cmitenipo- 
bore the name not of his fatlnir hut of liis gr.md- rary of l*liocion, as lh(‘ latter is in some MSS. of 
father. Plutarch {Atcih. 10) sa\s, that Aristo- Corn. Nepos 3) called Agnon. Hut the 

phou was the autlior of th(‘])icture of Nemea and manner in which Agnon is mentioned by Quin- 
Alcibi.'ules. He may perhajis have a.ssisted hi.s tili.in, shews that he is a ih<dorieian, wlio lived at 
son. 'J’his Aglao})hon was, according to some, the a much later j»eriod. AN'lietlier howi^vi r lie is the 
first wlio represented Victory with wings. (Schol. same as the academic jihilosopher mentioned liy 
ad Aristoph. Arcs., .573.) [C. P. M.] Athenaeus (xiii. p. 0(12), cannot he di'cided. [L. S. J 

AGIjA(7STHFINES. [Agaosthenes.] A(iNO'NlL>lkS {‘Ayrwribijs)., an Athenian 

AGLAITH()S. j Agkaiti.gs.] deimigoguc and svvojihant, a contmiijiorarv of 

AGLA'US (’AyAaefs), a poor citizen of Psophis Theophrastus and Pliocion. The formm’was ac- 
iii Arcadia, wlioni the Heljihic oracle jironoiinccd cased by vAgnoiiides of impiidy, but was acquitted 
to he Jiappier than (jyg-es, king of Lydia, on ac- bv the Areiopagu.s, and 'J’licoplirastus might Jiavo 
count of Ills contentedness, when the king jisked ruined his accuser, laid he been less gmierous. (I)iog. 
the oracle, if any man was happier than he. (Val. LaiTt. v. 37.) Agnonides was op})os(*d to the Ma- 
Max. vii. J. ^2; I’liii. II. N. vii. 47.) Paiisa- cedonian parW at Athens, ami called Piioeion a trai- 
Jiias (viii, 24. 4; 7) place.s Aglaus in the time of tor, for which he was exiled, as .soon us Ah'xander, 
Croesus. Ron of Polysperclion, got jiossessioii of Atlieiis. 

AGNAPl’lIS, an architect mentioned by Pan- Afterwards, however, lie obtained from Autijiatm- 
sanias (v. 15, 4; 4, vi. 29. § 7) as the builder of a J permission to return to his country through the 
2>orch in the Altis at Glynqiia, which was calk'd mediation of J’liocion. (Pint. I*/tnr. 29.) Ibit 
by the Eleaiis tlii! porch of Agiiajitiis.” AVheii the sycophant soon forgot w'liat he owed to liis 
he lived is iiiiceitain. [(’. 1’. M.] liomd'actor, and not only conlinui'd to o[)])ose the 

A'GNTUS (^Ayi/ios), the father of 7’iphys, who JMacedonian party in the most veiumeiit manner, 
was the pilot of the ship Argo (Apollod. i. 9. § 10; but even induced* the Athenians to .smitencc Plio- 
Giph. Arpon, .540), whence 'J’iphys is called cion to death as a traitor, who liad delivered the 
Agniades. [L. S,] IViraeeiis into the hands (»f Nicaiior. (Pint. Phoc. 

A(.lN()'l)fCE {*AyvnSiK-q), the naim* of the 33,3.5; Com. Nep. 7V/oc. 3.) Hut the Athenians 
cailiest midwife mentioni'd among the Greek.s. soon rep<*nted of their conduct towards Phocion, 
Slie was a native of Athens, where it was and put Agnonides to denth to appease his manes. 
Ibrbidden by law for a woman or a slave to (Plut. J'hoc. 33.) [L. IS.J 

study medicine. According, however, to JI vginus AGON {^Aywv), a personification of solemn 
{Fah. 274 ), on wliose authority alone the whole couO'sts {dywvis). Ho was n'preseiited in a stotuo 
st<wy rests, it would apjioar tliat Agnodiee dis- at Olymjiia with dArijpes in his hands. Tliis sta- 
giiised limself in nuin's clotlies, mid so contrived to tiie was a W'ork of J)ionysius, and dedicated by 
attend the lectures of a idiysician named Hicro- Smicythus of Khegiuni. (Pans. v. 20. §3.) [L. J 
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AGO^NIUS Ayaiuios)^ a suriiamo or opitliet of 
sevenil gods. Aeschylus {A(jam. .'>13) and Sopho¬ 
cles (Track 2(1) use it of Apollo and Zens, and 
apparently in the sense of helpers in struRgles and 
contests. (Comp. Kustath. c//7 //. p. KiUo.) But 
Aifonius is more especially used as a surname of 
Hermes, who presid(is over all kinds of solemn 
contests. ('Ayuvis, Jhuis. v. 14. § 7 ; Bind. Ofjmp. 
vi. Hi.'i, with the Schol.) [L. S.J 

AG()RA\!RITUS (’A 7 opd/cpcTos), a famous 
statuary and scul[»t()r, horn in tlm island of I'aros, 
who tlourished from about (U. do to 01. dd. (Blin. 
7/. A', xxxvi. .^). 8. 4.) 1I(‘ was the favourite 

jiu))il of Bhidias (Baus. ix. d-l. ^1), wdio is ev(m 
said by Bliny to liave insi:rih(;d some of his 
own works with th(^ name of his discijde. Only 
four of his pniduetions are mentioned, viz. a stjitae 
of Zeus atid one of the Itoriian Athene in the 
temple of that goddess at Athens (l*aus. /. e.) ; a 
stjitue, probably of Cybele, in the temfde of the 
<ireat Goddess at Athens (Blin./. e.) ; and tlie 
Rhainmisian Nemesis. Respecting this last work 
there has been a great deal of discussion. 'I'he 
account which Pliny gives of it is, that Agoracritus 
contended Avith Alcamenes (another distinguished 
discijd(? of Bhidias) in making a statue of Venus; 
and that the Atlienians, through an undue par¬ 
tiality towards their countryman, awarclc?d the 
victory to Alcamenes. Agoracritus, indignant at 
his defeat, made some slight alt(‘rations so as to 
change his Venus into a Nenu'sis, and sold it to 
the ]>eoplc of Rhannms,on condition that it should 
not b(‘ set u)) in Athens. Bausanius (i. dd. 2), 
witliout saying a word about Agoracritus, says 
that the Khammisian Nemesis was the Avork of 
Bhidias, and Avas made out of the block of Parian 
mai'hle which the Persians under Datis and 
Artajihenies brought Avith them for the purpose of 
setting up a trophy. (See 'J’hemtetus and l*arrae- 
iiio, AutJuiJ. iir. /*lanu(/. \v. 12, 221, 222.) This 
account however has lioen rejected as involving 
a c<mfusiou of the ideas eomiected by the Greeks 
with the goddess Nemesis. The statin* moreover 
Avas not of Parian, but of Bcntelic marble. (/ V 
edilcd of Atiica., p, 4d.) Strabo (ix. 

p. db(»), Tzetzes ((ViHok/. vii. 154), Suidas and 
>*botius give other variations in speaking of this 
statue. It si-enis generally agrtu'd tliat 1’liny‘s 
account of the matter is riglit in the main ; and 
there huAX* bi'cn A’arious di>sertatious on the aaov 
in Avhich a statue of Venus could Ikia'c ln'cn 
clianged into one of Nenu'sis. (Winekelniann, 
SnmintHchc. Werke von J. I'aseli'in, vol, v. p- .dl»4 ; 
Zoega, AfiliumlliDtjcii^ pp, 5(i—(>2; K. (). Muller, 
Arch. tl. Knyisf^ j). 102.) ( Ci. P. M.j 

AGORAMA and AGOllAKVS ('Ayopaia nnd 
A^opatos), are ejntlicts given to soA'enil divinities 
who were considered as the protectors of tiie as- 
si'mhlics of the people in the dyopd, such as Zeas 
(l*aus. iii. 11. § {{, v. 15. § d), Athena (iii. 11. 

§ 8), Artcunis (v. 15. d), ami lloniu's. (i. 15. 

§ 1, ii. .0. § 7, ix, 17. § 1.) As Hermes A\*as the 
god of coimn('re(*, this suniamo seems to have re¬ 
ference to the dyof)d as the market-place. (L. fS.J 

AtiRAKUS (‘Aypams),- the hunter, a surname 
of Apollo. After ho had killed the lion of Cithae- 
ron, a temple Avas erected to him by Alcatlums at 
Megara under tlie name of Apollo Agraeus. (Baus. 
i. 41. ^ 4 ; Kustatli. ad If. p. dOl.) [L. S.] 

AGHvMJIjOS or AGRAULE (^AypavAos or 
AypavAn). 1. A daughter of Aetaeiis tin* first 
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king of Athens. By her husband, Cecrops, she 
bi’came the mother of Erysiclithon, Agninlos, 
Ilerse, and Bandrosos. (Apollud. iii. 14. § 2; 
Baus. i. 2. § 5.) 

2. A daughter of Cecrops and Agraulos, and 
mother of Alcippe by Ares. This Agraulos is 
an important licrsonage. in the stories of Attica, 
and there were three different legends about her. 
1. According to Bausanias (i. 18. 2) and Hyginus 

(Fah. 168), Athena gave to her and her sisters 
Erichtbonius in a chest, with the express command 
not to open it. But Agraulos and Ilerse could 
iKit control their curiosity, ami opened it; Avhero- 
upon they were seized with madness at the sight 
of Erichthoiiius, and tlire.w themselAxs from the 
steep rock of tlu^ Acroyxdis, or according to Hygitius 
into the sea. 2. According to Ovid (McL ii, 718, 
etc.), Agnmlos and her sister survived tlieir open¬ 
ing the ch<*st, and tlie former, who had instigated 
her sister to open it, Avas punished in this manner. 
Hermes came to Atlums during the celehnitiou of 
the Banathenaea, and fell in love Avith Ilerse. 
Athena made Agraulos so ji-alous of her sister, that 
she even attemj)ted to prevent the god entering 
the house of Ilerse. But, indignant at such pre¬ 
sumption, h<! clianged Agraulos into a stone. 
8. The third legend represents Agraulos in a 
totally different light. Atlu‘ns was at one time 
involved in a long-protracted war, and an oracle 
declared that it would cease, if some one would 
sacrifice liim''elf for the good of his country. 
Agraulos came forAvaril and thrcAv herself down 
the Acropolis. The Athi*uians, in gratitude for 
this, built her a temple on the Aerojiolis, in Avhich 
it suhseciuently hi'cume customary for the young 
Athenians, on receiving their first suit of armour, 
to take an oath that they would alw.'iys defend 
th<‘ir country to the last. (.Said, and llesycli. ,v. r. 
''AypauAos; (Jlpian, «(/ Dciuosth. dc fils. Icj.; He¬ 
rod. viii. 58 ; Blut. Alcth. 15 ; Bhilochorus, I'ragiu. 
p. 18, ed. Sielielis.) One of tlu* Attic hi\fioi 
(Agranle) derived its naim* from this lu'roine, and 
a I'estiA'al and mysteries Avere ci lchrated at Athens 
in honour of lier. (St('ph. l»yz. s. i\'AypavK’^ \ 
Loheek, Aglaaph- p. 8J); thid. uj Ant. p. 80, a.) 
According to Borphyrv (l)c Ahstin. ah animal, i. 2), 
slie was also Avorshipped in Cyprus, Avhere human 
sacrifices were oll’ered to her down to a very late 
time. [L. S.] 

AGRESBHON (’A-ygcVi/iwv), a Greek j^ram- 
murian mentioned by Suidas. (s. ?•. ^AtroAKiavios.) 
He Avroti* a Avork Tlepl 'Opaavvpjusv (eonceriiing pi'r- 
sons of the same name). He cannot have lived 
earlier than the ndgu of Hadrian, as in his Avork 
he spoke of an Apollonius Avho lived in the time of 
that ('Uiperor. [C. B. AI.] 

AGREHS (’Aypeus), a hunter, occurs as a sur¬ 
name of Ban and Aristaeus. (Bind. ix. 115; 

Apollon. Uhod. iii. 507; Hiod. iv. 81; llesycli. s.r.; 
Sidmas. ad Salin. p. 81.) [L. S.] 

AGRBCOLA, GNAEUS JULIUS, is one of 
the most remarkable men Avlioin \ax meet with in 
the times of the first twelve emperors of Rome, for 
his extraordinary ability as a general, his great 
poAvors, shcAvn in his government of Britain, 
and borne Avitness to by the deep and universal 
feeling excited in Romo by his death (Tac. Agric. 
48), his singular integrity, and the esteem and 
love which he commanded in all the private rela¬ 
tions of life. 

His life of 55 years (from .Tune l.'kli, a. n. 87, 
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to tlu- ‘J.'ird August, A, 1). D'A) cxIoihIs tlirougli tlie 
roigiis of tliC nine emperors {ioin t.’aliniilii to Doiiii- 
tiaii. lie was born at lln* Homan colony of Forum 
.lulii, tlir modern Frijiis In Pmvence. His fatlier 
was .Julius (Jnu-iiinis of senatorian nmk ; Jiis mo¬ 
ther Julia J’roeilla, who throne,hout his education 
sc*ems to have watched with great care and to 
hav(‘ exerted great intlncnec over him. He studied 
philoso[»liy (the usual education of a Homan of 
liigln r raidi) from liis eai'liest youth at Marseilles. 
Jlis tirst military service was iiiidm* Suetonius 
Fauliuus in Hritain (a. J). (id), in the relation of 
fontulienialis. (See Did. af Ant. p. ‘JIU, a.) Hence 
h(> returned to Home, was married to Domitia 
1 )i*cidiaiia, and went th<‘ round cd'tlie Tuagistracies; 
tile f]na<‘storshi]) in Asia (a. i>. (ill), nndm’ the pro- 
consul Salviiis 'J'itiaiui.-., wlimv fiis integrity was 
shewn hy his refusal to join the ]troconsul in the 
ordinary system of extortion in the Homan ]u-o- 
viiiees; tlu' trihiiiiate and tin* ]>raetorship,- in 
Ni'fo’s llnu' men- nominal oifu-es, fdU-d witli dan¬ 
ger to the mull who held them, in which a ])riid(‘iit 
inactivity was the only safe- course. Hy (Jalba 
(a. 1 ). (id) In- was apjiointed to examini' tlie .sacred 
]>ro|ier1_\ of the te-mples, that Nero's syst(-m of 
rob)i(-rv (Siieton. AVr. A'2) might be stopp<-d. In 
the same \ear he lost his mother; it was in rc*- 
tnrniiig fi-om lu-r fum-ral in Liguria, that he lu-ard 
of Ves])asiuii*s accession, and imnuMliati-ly joiiK-d 
his party. Hiider Vcsjiasiaii his lirst se-rvic<‘was 
tlie command ol'tin* ildih legion in Hrit.ain. (a. l>. 
7(b) On ids n'turii. In* was raised by the eni]K-ror 
to the rank of jiatrician, and set over the provinee 
of ,‘\(|!jitania, which he held for three yeaivs. (a. i>. 
7l-7(i.) He was recalleil to Home to lie elect<‘d 
<-onsul (a. I). 77), and Hriiain, tin* gn-at seem- of 
Ids power, was given to him, by general consent, 
as his jiroviiice. 

In this year he lietrotlied Ids daughter to the 
Jiistonaii 'J’acitiis ; in tin* following he gava* her to 
him in marriage, and was maih* governor of Hritaiii, 
and one of the colh-ge of poiititfs. 

^Vgricola was tlie twi-lfih Homan general who 
h.ad lieen in Britain ; he was tlie only one who 
comjiletely elb-cte l the work of subjugation to the 
Homans, not men* hy his consummate military 
skill, than hy his masterly poli(-y in reconciling the 
Britons to that yoke which Idllu-rto they Jiad so 
ill borne. He taught them tlu* arts and liixuri(*sof 
l ivilised life, to seltle in towns, to build comfort¬ 
able ilwi-lliiig-lious('s and t(*mple,s. 1 le, established 
a. syst(-m of i-diication for the sons of the British 
chiefs, amongst whom at last the Homan langnag(; 
w.'is spoki-n, and the Homan toga worn as a 
fasldoiiable dress. 

Ill*, was fidl seven years in Britain, from the 
y(*ar a. d. 7fi to n. JH. j’lu* last coinjiiest of Ids 
jin-decesHor Julius Frontinus had b(*en that of tlu* 
Silures (South Wales); and the last action of 
Agricola’s command was the action at the foot of 
the (Jraiujiian hills, which jmt him in posse.ssion of 
the wliole of Bi-itain as far nortli ns the northern 
boundary of Pertli and Aigyk*. His 'first campaign 
(a. n. 7l») was occupied in tlu* lecompiesl of Momi 
(Anglesea), and tlu- Ordovices (NortJi W;d(*s), tlie 
strongholds of the Dndds; and the n*nialnder of 
this y(-ar, with tin- next, was given to making tlu* 
b'-fore-menLimit'd ari-.-mgements ftir the security of 
the iIonian dominion in the already cmifpiered 
parts of Britain. The third campaign (a. i>. UO) 
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carried him imi'th wards to the Tans,* probfibly 
the Sol Winy Frith; and the fourth (a. i). JH ) was 
tiikeii lip in fortifying and taking imssossion of 
this tract, and advancing as far north as tlic Friths 
of Clyde and J'ortli. In the lifth campaign (a. n. 
r»2), he was eiigagi'd in snhdidag tlie tribes on 
the promontory opposite Ireland. In the sixth 
(a. I). }.b‘i), he (*x])lored with his fleet and land 
forces the coast of Fife and Forfar, coming now 
for tlie first tiiiu; into contact with tlie trm* Calt*do- 
iiiaiis. 'J'hey made a night attaik on his camp 
(lielieved to he at laich (Jre, where ditdu-.s and 
other traces of a Homan camp are still to Ik; se(*n). 
and succ(*ed(‘d in nearly de.stroying the ninth legion; 
luit in the gi-m-ral li.atth*, which follovv(*d, they 
vv'cre ri'pulsi-d. 'J'lu* seventh and last canijiaign (a. ii. 
i>4) gave Agricola comjilete and entire posscissimi 
of the country, up to the northernmost point 
wliicli lu* liad n-aclied, by a most decided victory 
over the assembled (’aledonians under tlii-ir general 
(laigacus(as it is believed, from tlie Homan and 
Hritish remains found there, and from the two 
tumuli or sejmlchral cairns) on tlie moor of IMiirdoch 
at tlu; fool of tlie (Irampian hills. In this campaign 
his fle(*t sailed noilliwards from tlu* coast of Fife 
round Britain to the Ti’iituh-iisiaii iiarhour (su}>- 
jio.scd to he Sandwich), thus for the lirst time dis¬ 
covering Britain to he an island. He withdrew 
his anny into winter (piarters, and soon after (a.U. 
hi) was recalled by tlie jealous Doniitian. 

Oil Jlis r(*turii to Home, he lived in retirement, 
and when tin* government eitlu-r of Asia or Africa 
Would have fallen to him, iu* considered it more 
jinideiit to decline tlie honour. He died a. d. .011; 
his d(‘alh was, as his biogra])her jilainly hints, 
either imni<'di;i.t(*jy caused or c<*rtf‘.inly liasti'iied 
hy the eiiiissaru's of the emperor, who could not 
bear till* presence of a man pointed out by univer¬ 
sal feeling a.s iilone tit to meet tlu* exigency of 
times ill which the Homan arms had suil'ered re¬ 
peated reverses in (tormriny tind the countries 
north of the Danube. Dion t'assins (Ixvi. *J0) says 
c.xpressly, that he was kiil(*d by Domitian. 

Ill this account we ciin do no more than refer to 
till* heautiful and interosting de.scription given hy 
7’acitns liU — 4(>) of his life during his re- 

lirement from otlice, Iiis death, his person, and liis 
character, which thongli it had no tiisld of action at 
home in that dreary time, shew^ed itself during the 
seven years in vvliich it was unfettered in Britain, 
as great and wise ;ind good. ('I’acitus, Aijru'olu.) 

'I'liere is tin epignun of Antiphilus in tlu; Greek 
Anthology {Avfh. Jirunck. ii. DU)) upon an Agri- 
eola, which is commonly supposed to refer to the 
celebrated one of this name. [ (^. T. A.] 

AHBIO'NIUS (*A 7 pico»'£o.v), a surname of 
Dionysus, under which he w;is worshipped tit 
Orchonieims iu Boeotitg and from w'hich liis festi¬ 
val Agrionia iu that place derived its nanu*. {Dirt. 
ofAvi. ]i. Ill); Miiller, Orckoin, p. Kid, tSic.) [L.S.J 

AGRITIPAS, a writer spoken of by Pliny. (7/. 
Ab viii. ‘2’J, where some ol’ the MSS. luivo Acopas 
or (kipas.) He was the author of aii tiecouiit of the 
Ulympic victors. [C. P. M.] 

AGlllPPA, an ancient name among the Ho¬ 
mans, was iirst nsial tis a praenomim, .-md after- 
waril.s tLs a cognomen. It fref|ueiilly occurs as ti 


* jVs to w'Jiether the Tuns was the Solwviy Frith 
or the Frith of 'Jay, see Chalmers’ Caledonia, 
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cogiioraon in the early times of the empire, Imt not 
iiiuler the repnhlic. One; of tin; mytliieal kin;j,s of 
Alha is called by this imino. (Liv. i. !i.) Ac- 
cordin^ to Anliis (b'llins (xvi. Id), l*]iny (//. A\ 
vii . d. fi. }{), and Soliims (1), the word si^milies fi 
birth, at whieli the child is presented with its ft;et 
foremost; bnt tlnnr deo'ivation of it from (K'f/n- jxir- 
ias or }H-s is absurd enoujth. (Comp. Sen. Ovd. dlli.) 

A(Jlv.IPPA (’A7p/7r7ros), a sce{)tieal })hilosopl)er, 
only known to li.ave lived later than Aenesidemus, 
the cont(“mj)orary of Cicero, from whom he is said 
to havi‘ b<*en the fifth in descent. Jle is quoted 
by Diogenes Laertius, who ])robal)ly wrote about 
the time of M. Antoninus. Tin* ‘‘five grounds of 
doubt” («£ TreVre rpoTroi), wdtich are givcoi by 
Sextus J'!r)ipii‘icus as a .summary of the later scepti¬ 
cism, are ascribed by J)iog(‘ues Laertius (ix. fUl) to 
Agripp.a. 

J. The first of tlu'se argues from the uncertainty 
of the rules of common life, and of the opinions of 
jthilosophers. II. I'lie second from the “ rejectio 
ad infinitum:” all ])roof recpiires .sonn* further 
judof, and so on to inlinity. III. All things are 
changed ;ts their r(‘lations bi'como clianged. or, as 
\\(‘ look Uf)on them in dilVertmt ])oints ef vi«*w. 
IV. 'I'lu-truth Jisserted is merely tin liypotlu'sis or, 
\. involxes a \ieioiis circle. (Sextus Kiujtiricu.s, 
Iltifntt. i. l .-j.) 

With rei'enmeo to these ttcVtc rpdrroi it need 
only be reimirked, that the first and third ar<‘ a 
shoi-t summtiry of the ten origintd grounds of doubt j 
whieh W(*re the basis of tin; e.'irli(*r sceptieism. 

[P\ UIUI()N.] 'J’he three additional ones shew a | 
jiroirrehs in the sceptietd system, tind a tiaiisition 
from tlie common objections derived from tin* falli¬ 
bility of sense tirnl ojunion, to mor<* abstract and 
nn*t:i)ibysical grounds of doubt. 'J'bey fH*em to 
mark a n<*w attempt to systi'tuatize tin* see])tical 
jihilosophy and adajit it to tin.* si>irit of a later aue, 
(Hitter, (/{'>!•// /cl/Zr dvr Pit dost xii. 4.) | U. .1.) 

At ilil PPA, M. ASPNICS, consul “J.o, 

died A. 1). *J(i, wjis descended from :i family more 
illustrious than ancient, ;unl did not disgrace it by 
Ids nnxle of life. (Tae. J//ri. iv. IM, (il.) 

ADRIPl’A CASrOK ('Ayfdnwa^ KoVr&’p), 
about A. j>. 1.|)rai.sed as a hi.storiau by ]xns<*- 
biu.s, and for bis h>arning by St .feroiue {dv I'ln's 
JUuitir. c, l21). lived in tin; reign of Hadrian, He 
wrote against the twenty-four books of tin* Ale.x- 
andrian (iiioslic llasilides, on tin* (lospel. Qin»la- 
tions are made from his xvork by Eusebius, (///V. 
Juv/rs. iv, 7 ; .sec (Jjilkiiidi\s liibliuthvra Palntui^ 
\ol. i. p. [ A. .1. C.] 

AHKIPPA, EONTEll.^S. 1. One of tin* ac¬ 
cusers of Libo, A. D. HI, is again mentioned in 
A. D. 19, as offering his daiigliter for a vesUil vir¬ 
gin. (Tac. Ann. ii. 30, 00.) 

2. Probably the son of the preceding, comm.'ind- 
ed the jirovinco of Asia with jno-con.snlar power, 
A. D. 09, and wa.s recalled from thi;nce by Vesjta- 
sian, and placed over Moesia in a. d. 70. Jfe 
was shortly afterwjirds killed in battle by the Sar- 
nuitians. (Tac. Hist, iii. 40 ; Joseph. Ii. Jud. 
vii. 4. § 3.) 

AGRIPPA, D. IIATE'IIIUS, called by Taci¬ 
tus (Ann. ii. 51) the propinquua of Ocrnmnicus, 
was tribune of the plebs a. d. 15, praetor a. n. 17, 
and consul a. d. 22. His monil character was 
very low, and he is spoken of in A. d. 32, as plot¬ 
ting the destruction of many illustrious men. 
(Tac, Ami. i. 77, ii. 51, iii. 49, 52, vi. 4.) 
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AGRIPPA,!I ERO'DES l.('H/)a5eTjs 'Ayplinras)^ 
called, by .loseplius (At/f. Jinl. xvii. 2. § 2), 
‘■‘'Agrippa the Gn*at,” Avas the son of Ari&tobuhis 
and Rerenice, and gr.'ind.son of H<'rod the Great. 
Shortly bef<»re the (b'ath of bis grandfather, he 
eame to Rome, wIk'H* he was educated with the 
future emperor Claudius, and Driniis the sou of 
Tib(*rius. He s{iuander(;d his ])rop('rty in giving 
sumptuous entertainments to gratify his princely 
friiMids, and in bcsto\ving larges.ses on the freed- 
nieii of the emjieror, and beeaim; so dee]>ly invoh'ed 
in d<-bt, that he vvas comjtelled to Hy from Rome, 
and betook liimself to a fortress at ^lalatlia iii 
Idumaea. Through the mediation of liis wife 
Cvpros, with his sister Herodias, tiu; wife of He- 
rodes Aritipas, lie was allowed to take up liis 
abo<b* at 'I’ibt'rias, and received the rank of aedile 
in that city, with a small yearly income. Rut hav¬ 
ing qiiarri'lled with his brother-in-law, he tied to 
Elaccus, tin; proconsul of Syria, Soon aftt'rwards 
he was conxicted, through the information (»f his 
brotliiT Aristolmlus, of having receivi-d a brilie 
from tin* l)amasc<‘nes, who wished to ]>urchase his 
intluence with the ]>rocoiisiil, and was again coni- 
jtelled to iiy. He was arrested as he was ahout to 
sail for Italy, for a sum of mom-y which lie owed 
to the treasury of Caesar, hut made bis e-ca[ie. and 
reacla'd Alexandria, wlu're bis wife sii(re(*ded in 
jirocuring a supply of money from Alexander tin* 
Alabarcli. He then set sail, and huided at I’titeoli. 
He was favourably 1'ei‘eived by 'J'iberius, who eu- 
tnisted him with the edneation of his graiidsim 
'fiberius. He also formed an intimacy with (.aiiis 
Caligula. Having one day iiicautiou.sly expressed 
a wish that the latt(*r miglit soon succeed to the 
throm*. his words were reported by his freediuan 
Eiityclius to 'filx'rius, who forthwith threw' him 
intt> prison. Caligula, on liis accession (a. n. 37). 
s(‘t him at liberty, and gave him the tetrarchies of 
Lysaiiias (Abilene) .'tnd Philippas (Rutanaca, 
'rraciiouitis, and Auraiiitis). He also preseiiti'd 
him with a giddeii chain of eipial w'i‘ighi with the 
iron one w'hich he had worn in ])risoii. In the 
following yi'ar Agrippa took possession of iiis king¬ 
dom, and aft('r the batiishrnent of Herode-. Anlipas, 
tlie tetrarchy of tlic* latter xvas .added to liis domi¬ 
nions. 

(Ml the di'ath of C.aligula, Agrijip.a. who was at 
the time in Koine, materially assisted Claudius in 
gaining possession of the empire. As a reward for 
his services, Judaea and tsanmria were annexed to 
his dominions, which were now even more exten¬ 
sive* than those of Herod the Great. Jle was also 
invested with the consular dignity, and a league 
was publicly made xvilh him by Claudius in the 
forum. At his request, the kingdom of Chalcis 
was given to liis brother Herodes. (a. i». 41.) He 
th<*n went to Jeru.sah'm, where he olfered sacrifices, 
and suspended in the treasury of the temple the 
golden chain xvhicli Caligula had given him. liis 
gox'enmient was mild and gentle, and ho was ex¬ 
ceedingly popular amongst the Jew's. In the city 
of Rerytus he built a theatre and amphitheatre, 
baths, and porticoes. 'J'he suspicions of Claudius 
ju'ovonted him from finishing the impregnable for¬ 
tifications with which la* had begun to surround 
Jerusalem. His friendshi]) was c()urt(;d by many 
of the neighbouring kings and rulers. It was 
probably to increase his popularity with the Jews 
that he caused the apostle James, the brother of 
Julin, to be beheaded, and Peter to be cast into 
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priaon. (a. d. 44. Jcfs\ xii.) It was not however 
merely by such acta that he strove to win their 
favour, as we see from the way in which, at the 
risk of his own life, or at least of his liberty, he 
interceded with Cali^iila on heluilf of the Jews, 
when that emperor was attempting to set up his 
statue in the temple at Jemsiihon. The manner 
of his death, which took place at Caesarea in the 
same year, as he w.as exliihiting games in honour 
of th<“ tnnperor, is r(*lated in Acts xii., and is cj)n- 
liruiod in all essential points by Josephus, who 
repeats Agrippa’s words, in which he acknowledged 
the justice of the punishnumt thus inflicted <m him. 
After ling(M’ing live days, hii expired, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. 

Ity his wife (lypros he had a son named Agri]tpa, 
and three daughters, llereiiiee, who first married 
her uncle llerodes, king of Chalcis, afterwards 
]iv(;cl with her brother Agrippa, and subsequently 
married Polamo, king of Cilicia ; she is alluded to 
by Juvenal {Suf.xi. Ifjfi); Mariamne, and Drusilla, 
■who niurric'd Fidix, the procurator of Judaea. (Jo- 
se})h. Ant. Jnd. xvii. 1. § "J, xviii. 5-fl, xix. 4-8; 
Bell Jiid. i 28. § 1, ii. 9. 11; Dion Cass. lx. 8; 
Eiisid). Hist. JCcchs. ii. 10.) [C. 1*. M.] 

AdRIPPA, IIEIIO'DES II., the son of Agrippa 
1., was educated at the court of the emperor Chm- 
flius, and at the time of his father’s death was only 
seventeen years old. Claudius therefore kept him 
at Home, and sent Cuspius Fadus as procurator of 
the kingdom, w’hich thus again became a Roman 
])rovinc<\ On the death of llerodes, king of 
Chalcis (a. n, 48), his little principality, with the 
right of superintending the temple and appointing 
the high priest, was given to Agrippa who foiu” 
y(>ars afterwards received in its* stead the tctr.ir- 
ehies formerly held by Pliilij) and Lysanias, with 
the title of king. In A. r. .■).), Kero added the 
cities of I’iherias and 'J'aricheae in ( Jalilee, and 
.1 alias, Avith fourteen villages near it, in Peraea. 
Agrippa expended large sums in beautifying Jeru¬ 
salem and other cities, es]»ecially Rerytus. Jlis 
y)artiality for the latter rendered him unpopular 
amongst his own subjects, and the capricious maii- 
TKT in which ho ap])oint(^d and deposed the high 
])rlcsts, with some other acts which were distasteful, 
made him an object of dislike to the Jews. Be¬ 
fore the outbreak of the war with the Romans, 
Agrip])a attempted in vain to dissuade the peojde 
from rehelling. When tin; war vvjui begun, he 
sided with the Romans, and was wounded at the 
siege of Gainala. After the capture of Jenisalera, 
he went with his sister Berenice to Rome, where 
he was invested w'itli the dignity of praetor, lie 
died in the seventieth year of his age, in the third 
year of the reign of Trajan. He v,'as the last 
prince of the house of the llerods. It was before 
this Agrij>[>a that the apostle Paul made his de¬ 
fence. (a. d. 00. Acts. XXV. xxvi.) He lived on 
t(!rms of intimacy with the historian Josephus, 
who lias preserved two of the letters he received 
from him. (.Joseph. A./y/rf. xvii. .5. S 4, xix. 9. 

§ 2, XX. 1. g 8, 5. § 2, 7. § 1, 8. § 4 & 11, 9. ?? 4; 
Bill. Jad. ii. 11. § 0, 12. § 1,10, i 7. § 1, iv. 1. § 3; 
ru. s. r>4 ; Phot. cod. 33.) [C. P. M,] 

AGRIPPA, MARCIUri, a man of the lowest 
origin, was appointed by Macrinus in n. c. 217, 
lirst to the govenmumt of Paniionia and after¬ 
wards to that of Dacia. (Dion. (kiss. Ixxviii. 13.) 
He seems to be the same person as the Murcius 
Agi-ippa, admiral of t'lc fleet, who is mentioned by 
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Spartianus as privy to the death of Antoninus 
Canicallus. {Antun. Car. O'.) 

AGRIPPA MKNE'K I US. [Menenius.] 

AGRIPPA PO'STUMUS, a posthumous son 
of M.Vipsauius Agrippa, by Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus, was born in n. e. 12. 11c was adopted 

by Augustus together with Tiberius in a. d. 4, 
and he assumed the toga virilis in the following 
yc'ar, a. d. 5. (Suet. IMuv. 04, 05 ; Dion Cass, 
liv, 29, Iv. 22.) Notwithstanding his adoption he 
was afterwards banished by Augustus to the island 
of Planasia, on the coast of (Corsica, a disgrace 
which he incurred on account of his savage and 
intmctahle character ; hut he was not guilty of 
any crime. There he was under the survcillanco 
of soldiers, and Augustus obtained a seiiatuscon- 
sultum by which the haiiishment was legally con¬ 
firmed for the time of his life. The property of 
Agrippa was assigned by Augustus to the treasury 
of the army. It is said that during his cai)tivity 
he received tin* visit of Aiigiistiis, who .secretly 
went to Planasi.'u, accompanictl by Fahius Maxi¬ 
mus. Augustus and Agrijipa, both deeply afi'ected, 
shed tears when they met, and it was helim- 
ed that Agrippa would he restored to liberty. 
But the news of this visit reached Livia, the 
mother of Tiherius, Jiml Agri]>pa remained a ca})- 
tive. Aft<‘r the accession of 'J'iherius, in a. n. 14, 
Agrippa was murdered by a centurion, who en¬ 
tered his prison and killed him after a long 
I struggle, for Agri])])a was a man of great bodily 
stnmgth. When tiie centurion afterwards went to 
Tiherius to give him an account of the execution, 
the emperor denied having given any order ft)r it, 
and it is very probable that Livia was the secret 
author of the crime, 'i hen; was a rumour that 
Augustus had left an order for the execution of 
Agrippa, hut this is positively contnidicted by 
'I'acitus. (Tac. Ann. i. 3—(>; Dion Cass. Iv. 32, 
Ivii. 3; Suet. /. e., 'lilt. 22; Vellei. ii. 104, 112.) 

After the death of Agrippa, a slave of the name 
of Clemens, wiio was not informed of the murder, 
landed on Planasia with the intention of restoring 
Agrippa to liberty and carrying him off to the 
army in Germany. AVhon ho heard of what had 
takt'u jdace, he triinl to profit by his great rt;sem- 
hlance to the murdered captive, and h(^ gave him¬ 
self out as Agrii)pn. Ho landed at Ostia, and 
found many who believed him, or affected to 
believe him, hut lie was seized and jmt to death 
by order of Tiherius. (Tac. Ann. ii. 39, 40.) 

The name of Agrippa Caesar is found on a medal 
of Corintli. [W. P.] 

AGRIPPA, VIBULE'NUS, a Roman knight, 
who took poison in the senate house at the time of 
his trial, A. 1 ). 3G; he had brought the poison with 
him in a ring. (Toe. Ann. vi. 40; Dion. Cass. 
Iviii. 21.) 

AGRIPPA, M. VIPSA'NIUS, was horn in 
B. c. 63. lie was the son of Lucius, and was de¬ 
scended from a very obscure family. At the age 
of twenty he studied at Apollonia in Illyiha, toge¬ 
ther with young Octavius, afterwards Octavianus 
and Augustus. After the murder of J. Caesar in 
B, c. 44, Agrijipa was one of those intimate friends 
of Octavius, who advised him to jiroceed immedi¬ 
ately to Home. Octavius took Agrijipa with him, 
and charged him to receive the oath of fidelity from 
several legions which had declared in his favour. 
Having been chosen consul in B. c. 43, Octavius 
gave to his friend Agrijipa the delicate commission 
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of proRocutinjj; 0. Cussius, ou<^ »tf tho murderers of 
J. Caesar. At the tmthreak of the Porusinian war 
between Octavius, now Uctciviaims, and L. Anto¬ 
nins, in B. c. 41, Af^rippa, who was then praetor, 
commanded ]>art of the forces of Octaviamis, and 
after distinguishing liimsclf by skilful maiioeuvi-es, 
besieged L. Antonins in Penisia. He took the 
town in B. c. 40, and towards the end of the same 
year retook Sipontinn, which had fallen into the 
liands of M. Antonins. In b. o. 38, Agrippa ob¬ 
tained fresh success in Gaul, wlierc he (pielled a 
revolt of the native chiefs ; he also penetnited into 
fiennany as far as the country of the Catti, and 
trans])lant<id the IJhii to the left bank of the 
IvhiiK'; whereupon he turned his arms against the 
revoltc'd A<|uitani, whom he soon brought to obe¬ 
dience. His victories, especially those in A(|uitania, 
contributed much to securing the power of Octavi- 
anus, and he was recalled by him to undertake the 
command of the war against Sex. Ponipeius, 
W’liicli was on tlie point of breaking out, b. c. .37. 
Gctaviaims oifered iiim a triumph, which Agrippa 
declined, hut accepted the consulship, to which he 
was promoted by Octaviamis in B. c. 37. Dion 
('assius (xlviii. 4!)) seems to say that he was con- 
hiil when lie wont to (Janl, Imt the words virdreve 
/ufrd AovkIov rdAAou seem to lu; suspicious, 
unless they are to be inserted a little higher, after 
the jjassage, rtf 5’ Aypimra rr}v ruO vamiKov 
irapacrKmyjv which refer to an event 

wJiicli took ])lace during tin; consulship of Agrij){»a. 
l’'()r, immediately Jifier his jtromotion to this dig¬ 
nity, he was charged by Octaviamis with the con- 
Btnietion of a beet, which was the more necessary, 
as S<*xtiis Pom]iey was master of the sea. 

Agrijipa, in whom thoughts and deeds were 
never he|iurated (Vellei. ii. 7J1), executed tliis 
order Avith ])ronipt energy. The Ijiiorine lake 
near Ilaiae was traiisfonned by him int<i a safe 
liarhour, which lie called the Julian port in honour 
of Octaviamis, and wfiere he exercised his sjiilors 
and maiiners till they were able to encounter the 
experienced sailors of J*(inipey. In B.r. ,3(», Agrip 
pa defeated Sex. ]*oinpey lirst at Mylae, and after¬ 
wards at Nauhichiis on the coast of Sicily, and the 
latter of these victorii's broke the navxd supremacy 
of Pompey. lie received in consequence tho lio- 
Jiour of a naval crown, whicli was lirst conferred 
upon him : though, according to other authorities, 
M. VaiTo Avas tlic first avIio obtained it from Pom¬ 
pey tlie Great. (Vellei. ii. 81 ; Liv. 1*2.9 ; 

J)ion Gass. xlix. 14 ; Plin. //. N. XA'i. 3. s. 4; Virg. 
A('u. viii. G84.) 

In B. c. 3.'i, Agrijipa had the command of the 
war in Illyria, and aftiTwaids served under Gcta- 
vianus, Avhon the latter hud jiroceedcd to that coun¬ 
try. On his return, he voluntarily accepted the 
aediloship in b.c. 33, although he liad been consul, 
and expended immense sums of money upon great 
public Avorks. He restoivd the Appiaii, Marcian, 
and Anienian aqueducts, constructed a ncAV one, 
fifteen miles in length, from the 'JVpula to Rome, 
to Avhicli lie gave the name of tlie Julian, in honour 
of Octiivianus, and liad an immense number of 
smaller water-works made, to distribute the water 
within the town. He also hud the large cloaca of 
Tarquinius Priscus entirely cleansed. His various 
works were adorned with stiituos by the first ar¬ 
tists of Rome. These splendid buildings he aug¬ 
mented in B. c. 27, during his third consulship, by 
several others, and among these was the Pantheon, 
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on which wc still read tho inscription: “M. Agrippa 
L. P. Cos. Tertium fecit.” (IJion Cass. xlix. 43, 
liii. 27 ; Plin. //. N. xxxvi. 15, s. 24 § 3; Strab. 
V. p. 235 ; Frontin. De Aquaed. 9.) 

Wlic.n the war broke out between Octavianus 
and M. Antonius, Agrippa was appointed com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the fleet, ii. c. 32. He took 
Mctlionc in the Peloponnesus, LeucJis, Patrae, and 
Corinth; and in the battle of Actium (n. r. 31) 
w'here he commamled, the victory was mainly 
owing to liis skill. On his return to Rome in 
B. c. 30, Octaviamis, now Augustus, r(‘warded 
him with a vexillum caeruleum,” or sea-green 

flag- 

ill B. c. 28, Agrippa became consul for the second 
time with Augusius, and about this time married 
Marcella, the niect; of Augustus, and the daughter 
of his sister Uctavia. His former wife, Pomponiii, 
the daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, Avas either 
dciud or divorced. In the foliowring year, n. c. 27, 
he was again consul tlie third time writli Augustus. 

Ill B, c. 25, Agrippa accompanied Augustus to 
the Avar against the Cantabrhiiis. About this time 
ji-alousy arose between him and liis brother-in-law 
Mareellus, tho nephew of Aiignstus, and Avho 
seemed to be destined as his suaessor. Augustus, 
anxious to prevent dilferenies that might huA'c had 
8i‘rious conseiiueiices for him, sent Agrippa us pro¬ 
consul to Syria. Agrijijia of course left Romo, but 
he slopped at Mitylene in the island of Lesbos, 
leaving the government of Syria to his legate. 
J’lie ajiprehonsions of Augustus were removed by 
the di'ath of Mareellus in B. c. 23, and Agrippa 
immediately returned to Rome, Avherc he was the 
more anxiously exjiectod, as troubles had broken 
out during the (“lection of the consuls in B. c. *21. 
Augustus resolved to receive his faithful friend 
into his oAvii family, and accordingly induced him 
to diA'oree his wife Marcella, and marry Julia, tlie 
wridow of Mareellus and the daugliter of Augustus 
liy his third wife, Scrihonia. (b. c. 21.) 

Ill M. ('. 1.9, Agrijtjia went into Gaul. IJo paci¬ 
fied tlie turbulent natives, and eonstrueted four 
great piihlic roads and a s]jleiulid aqueduct at 
Nemausus (Nimes). From thence he proceeded 
to SjKiin and subdued the Cantabrians after a short 
but iiloody and obstinate struggle ; but, in accord¬ 
ance with his usual prudence, he ni^ither auuouuccd 
his victories in ponijious letters to the senate, nor 
did he accept a triumph wriiicli Augustus offered 
him. In b. c, 18, he aaus inA'ested with the tribu- 
iiician power for five years together writh Augustus; 
and in the following year (b. c 17), his tAvo sons. 
Cuius and Lucius, w^ere adopted by Augustus. 
At the close of the year, he accepted an invita¬ 
tion of Herod tho Great, and went to Jenisar 
leni. He founded the military colony of Rerytus 
(licynit), tlu'iice he proceeded in n. c. IG to the 
Pontus Fuxinus, and compelled the Rosporaiii to 
accept Polemo for their king and to restore the 
Roman eagles wliich had been taken by Mithri- 
dates. On liis return he stayed some time in 
Ionia, where he graiiU'd privileges to the Jews 
whose cause was pleaded by Herod (Josejih. Atitiq. 
JuiL xvi. 2), and then proceeded to Rome, whtire 
he arrived in B. c. 13. After his tribunician power 
had been prolonged for five years, he went to Pan- 
nonia to restore tniuquillity to that province. He 
returned in B. c. 12, after having been successful 
as usual, and retired to Campania. There he died 
unexpectedly, in the month of March, b. c. 12, m 
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his 5l8t yenr. His body carried to Rome, 
and was buried in tlio maiisolenin of Auciistus, 
who himself proinmucod a funeral onition over it. 

Dion Cassius tells ns (lii. 1, that in the year 
B. r. 25) Aufrnstus ;iss(Miibled liis friejnls and coun¬ 
sellors, Ap'ri|)])a and J\la('(U‘nas, deniandinir their 
opinion as to wlietlier it would bo advisalile for 
him to usnii> monarchical power, or to reston; to 
tin* nation its former republican government. 
This is corroborated by SiK'tonius {(Mar. 2<{), 
wln» says that Auejistus twice delila-rated upon 
that subject. The sp(!eches wliich A/,ni[>pa and 
Maecenas delivered on this occasion are ^nven by 
Dion Cassius; but the artificial character of them 
makes them suspicious. However it does not seem 
likely from the ^einiral character of Dion (nssiiis 
as a historian that these spoi'clies are invtmted by 
him ; and it is not improbable, and such a Mi]>po- 
sition s\iits entindy tln^ character of ^Xuuiistus, 
tlmt those speeelies were really prononnc<*d, though 
preeoneertc'd hetweeii Au;;nstus and his c(»unselh>rs 
to make tin* Roman nation believe that tin* fate of 
the repuljlic w;is still a matter of discussion, and 
that Anu'iistu.s vv'onld not assume monarchical ]) 0 \ver 
till h(i had becui convinc(*d that it was nec(‘ssary 
for the w<‘lf:ire of tin* nation. Resides. Aerippa, 
who ac<*ordinif to Dion Cassius, advised Augustus 
to restore the republic, was a man wliosj* ])olitical 
opinions bad evidently a monarchical t<‘inl<>ncY. 

Ap:rippa was one of the most dislint;uislied and 
important men of tiie age of Augustus. lie 
must b(^ consideri'd as a. chief sup])ort of tin* rising 
monarchical constitution, and without Agri])pa 
Augustus could scarcely have succeeded in making 
himself tin* absolute master of the Roman empin*. 
Dion Cassius (liv. 25), Ac.), Velleius ikiterciiliis 
(ii. 75)), Seneca (/'iyn 5)1), and Horace {(hi, i. (»), 
s])ealc with etpial admiration of his merits. 

Pliny constantly relers to the “ Conimeiitarii'’ of 
Agrippa as an authority (I'llenchus, iii. iv. v. vi, 
comp. iii. 2), wliich may indicate certain oflicial 
lists drawn up by him in tlie nu*asnrem(‘nt of the 
Roman world under Augustus [Aktiiici sJ, in 
whicli he may have taken part. 

Agrippa left several children. IR’’ his first wife 
Pomponia, he had Yipsania, who was married to 
Tiberius Caes-ar, the successor of Augustus. I}y 
his second wife, ]\Iarceila, he had several children 
win) are not mentioned; and by hi.s tliird wife, 
.Tulia, h(^ had two daughters, Julia, married to 
Ij. Acmilius Paullus, and Agnj)j)iiia married to 
Herniaiiicus, and three sons, Cains [ t'-.VKSAH, C, |, 
Lucius 1 Caksah, Ij.], and A«;imi’ 1 *a PosTraiu.s. 
(Dion Cass. lih. 4o-.')4; ]jiv. Kjat. llT-lJb; 
Appian, Bell, f Ve, lib. T); Siud. (Mar.’ Frandsen, 
At. Vipmvius A\iripp(i.,vuie hiatariarhe Vnlrnairhnnp 
alter (IcsNcu Lelten und Wirken., Aitona, Hb'Kj.) 

There are several medals of Agripjia : in the one 
figured below, he is represented with a navail 
crown; on the reverse is JS'eptiiue indicating his 
success bj'^ sea. I W, P.] 
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AHRIPPrNA I., the yonnge.st daughter of M. 
Vipsaniiis Agrijipa and of Julia, the daughter of 
Augnistus, was born .some time before !$.('. 12. 
She married Caesar ( iermanicu.s, the son of Drusus 
Nero fJermanicus, by whom she had nine chil¬ 
dren. Agrippina was gifted with great povvm's 
of mind, a nolile character, and all the moral 
and physical ipialities that constituted the in(»del 
of a Roman matron : lit'r love for Iwn* husband was 
sincere and lusting, her chastity was s])oth*ss, her 
fertility was a virtue in the (*ye« of the Romans 
'and her attaehnieiit to lu'r children was an emi¬ 
nent feature of her character. JShe yielded to one 
dangcroii.s passion, ambition. Augustus shewed 
lu‘r p.'irticular attention and attachment. (SiK'too. 
(Aolni.W.) 

At the death of Augustus in a. n. I I, she w’as 
on the* Lower Rhine with Cii'nuauiriis, who cotn- 
niaiub'd the h'Ofioiis there. Her husband was the 
idol of the army, and the legions on the Rhine, 
dissatisfied with the aeeession of 'filx'rius, mani- 
fest(‘d their iiiti'iition of proclaiiniiig (lermanicus 
master of the state. 'J'ilierius hated and drearlcd 
Denuaniens, and he sliewed as much antipathy to 
Agnp[)ina, as he had love to lu'r ehler sister, his 
first wife. In this ))eriloii« situation, (lermanicus 
ami Agrippina sav<‘d themselves by tlu'ir prompt 
energy; be ipielled the outbreak and pursued the 
war auaiiist the (iennans. Jn the ensuing year 
his lieutenant Caecinn, after having made an inva¬ 
sion into (Sernuiiiy, returned to the Rhine, d’lie 
I campaign was not inglorious f«»r the Romans, but 
they were worn out by hardships, and perliaps 
harassed on their march by some bands of (ier- 
tnans. 'J’hus the rumoiir was sfiread that the main 
body of the Ci'nnuns was aj)])roaching to invade 
(iaul. (i(‘rniai)icns was absent, and it was pro- 
]»os(‘d to destroy tin* bndui* over tin* Rhine. 
(Comp. Strab. iv, p. 15)1.) If this had been done, 
the retreat of C-aecinn’s army would hiive Ix'en cut 
olT, but. it W'as saviul by llie firm ojiposition of 
Agrijtpina to such a cowardly mi'asnre. \\'hen 
tlu* troo]»s apjtroached, she went to the bridge, 
acting as a geiuTal, ami receiving the soldic'i's as 
they cross(‘d it; tin; w'oiimh'd among them w'ere 
|trescnt«*d by Jier wdth cIoIIk'S, and they received 
from her own liamls evu-'Tytliing nece.ssary for the 
cure of llx'ir woainds. (Tac. Ann. i. f».d.) C<*r- 

inanicns having been recalled by 'J'ib(*rius, she ac¬ 
companied her hu.sbaml to Asia (a. i). 17), and 
after liis death, or rather murder j Ckum\N u ns], 
she returned to Italy, yiie stayed some days at 
the island of Corcyra to ri*eover from her grief, 
and then landed at Rrundusium, accompanied by 
two of her children, and holding in her arms the 
urn with the aslu's of her liusliand. At the news 
of Ihu* arrival, the port, the wail Is, and even the 
roofs of tlie Jions(*s were oecupied by crowds of 
people who were anxious to see and salute her. 
She was solemnly received by the ofllccrs of tvva) 
I’raetorian cohorts, which Tiberius had sent to 
Rrundusium for the purpose; of accompanying her 
to Rome; the urn containing the ashes of CJerma- 
iiicus was borne by tribunes and centurions, and 
the funeml procc.ssion wais received on its march 
by the magisti’ates of Calabria, Apulia, and Cam¬ 
pania ; by Drusiis, tlic son of Tiberius; Claudius, 
the brother of Gi'rmauicus ; hy the other children 
of (jcrmaiiicus; and at last, in the environs of 
Rome, by the consuls, the senate, and crowds of 
the Ruiuun people. (Tac. Ann. iii. 1, &c.) 
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During some years 'riberius disguised his hatred 
of Agrippina; but slu; soon became exposed to 
secret accusations and intrigues. She asked the 
emperor’s permission to choose another husband, 
but Tiberius neither refused nor consented to the 
proposition. Sejanns, who exercised an unbound¬ 
ed influence over 'J'iberius, then a prey to menial 
disorders, persuaded Agrippina that the empomr 
intended to poison her. Alarmed at such a report, 
she refused to eat an apple wliich the cnip<*ror 
olTcred her from Ids table, and Tiberius in his 
turn complained of Agrijtpina regarding him 
as a poisoner. According to Suetonius, all this 
Avas ail intrigue preconcerted between the enijieror 
and Sejanus, who, as it s(‘ems, had fonned tiie 
plan of leading Agrippina into falsci steps. Tihe- 
rius was extremely suspicious of Agrippina, and i 
shewed his hostile holdings by allusive words or ' 
negh^ctful silence. Tliere were no evidences of 
ambitious plans formed by Agriiipina, but the 
rumour having been spread that she would fly to 
the arm}", he banished her to the island of Pan- 
dataria (a. d. lifl) where her niotluT .lulia had 
died in exile, ller sons Nero and Drusus were 
likewise banished and both died an unnatural 
d(!ath. She lived tliree yt'urs on that barnm 
island; at last she ndusi'd to take any food, 
and died most proiiahly by voluntary starvation, 
ller (b'ath took placi* ]»re(‘isely twfi years after and 
on the same date as the murder of Sejanus, that is 
in A. I). 3^1. 'J'acitus and Suetonius toll us, that 
Tiberius lioasted that he liad not strangled Iku*. 
(Suetoii. Tih. 53; 'J'ac. A/tn. vi. 'J’lie ashes 

of Agrippina and those of her son Nero were 
afterwards brought to Romo by order of ln'r son, 
the emjieror C^'vligula, who struck various medals in 
honour of his mollier. In tlie one figured Isdow, 
the head of t’uligula is on one side aiul that of Ids 
mother on the other. 'I'he words on each side are 
respectively, c. caesar. avg. gek. tr. tot., 
and AGRIPPINA. MAT. L. ( AE.S. AVG, GERM. 


(Tac. Ann. i.—vi.; Sueton. Octav. G4, Tih.l.c.y 
CaJig. I.C.; Dion. Cass. Ivii. 5, (i, Iviii. 2‘2.) [W. P ] 
AGRIPPPNA II., the daughter of Gemuini- 
ens and Agrijipina the elder, daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa. She was born between A. d. 
13 and 17, at the Oppidiim Ubiorum, afterwards 
called in honour of lier Colonia Agrippina, now 
(Cologne, and tlien tlie head-quarters of the Jegit»ii.s 
commanded by lier father. In A. n. 28, she mar¬ 
ried Cn. Domitius Ahemdjarbus, a man not un¬ 
like her, and whom she lost in a. d. 40. AftcT 
his death slie married Crispns Passienus, w'ho died 
some years afterwards ; and she was accused of liav- 
ing pt)isoned him, either for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing his great fortune, or for some secret motive of 
much higher importance. She was alreadt' known 
for her scandalous conduct, for her most perfidi¬ 
ous intrigues, and for an unbounded ambition. 
She was accused of having committed incest with 
her own brother, the emperor Cains Caligula, 
who umb'r the pretext of liaving discovered 
that she liad lived in an adulterous intercourse 
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with M. Aeinilius Lepidus, the husband of 
her sister Drusilla, banislied her to the island of 
INintia, which was situat(Ml oj)poHitc tlie bay of 
Caieta, off the coast of Italy. Her sister Drusilla 
was likewise banished to Pontia, and it seems 
that their exile was connected with the punisli- 
nieiit of Lojiitlns, who was put to death for having 
conspired against the emperor. Previously to her 
exile, Agrip[»ina was compelled by her brother 
to carry to Rome the ashes of Lepidus. This 
happened in A. D. 3.0. Agrippina and her sister 
were released in A. n. 41, by their uncle, ('lau- 
dins, immediately after his accession, although 
liis -wife, Messalina, was the mortal eiiem^’- 
of Agrippina. JMessalina was put to death by 
order of Claudius in A. i>. 48 ; and in tlie follow¬ 
ing year, a. n. 4.0, Agrippina succeeded in inar- 
r\iiig the emperor. Cliiiulin.s was her uncle, but 
lier marriage was legalized by a senatiisconsul- 
tuin, by wliicli the nianiage of a man with his 
brotlier’s daughter was declared valid ; this scnatiis- 
consnltum was afterwards abrogated liy the enijier- 
ors ConsL'intiiie and CNmstans. In this intrigue 
Agrippina displayed the (lualiiies of an accomplished 
courtezan, and .such was the iidlueiice of lier chann.s 
and superior talents over the old cinjieror, that, in 
])reju(liee of his own son, Jiritannicus, he adopt- 
e<l Doniilius, the son id’ Agri[>p»iiia by her first 
hiisliand, Cn. Ibunitius Ahenohurbus. {a. n. 51.) 
Agrijqiina was as.sisted in her secret jilans by 
Pallas, the jK'rtidious ecuiHdant of Claudius. By 
her intrigues, L. .hinius Silamis. the husband of 
Getatia, the daughter of Claudius, wa.s put to 
death, ami in a. J>. 53, Octavia was married to 
young Nero. hollia Patillina, once tlio rival of 
Agrippiina for the hand of the enijieror, was aecused 
of high treason and eunclemned to di'ath ; but she 
put an end to her own life. Doniitia L<‘]iida, the 
sister of Cii. Domitius Alienoburbiis, met with a 
similar fait*. Afu.'r having thus removed tlio-e 
nho.se rival.shi[> she dreaded, or wlio.se ^il•tue.s slu' 
envii'd, Agrippina resolved to g('t rid of her hus¬ 
band, and to govern the empire tlirough her asecn- 
deiicy over lier son Nero, his snceessor. A vague 
rumour of this reached the emperor; in a state of 
drunkenness, lie forgot pnidenee. and talked about 
punishing hib anibiiioiis wife. Having no time to 
lose. Agrijipina, assisted by Locusta and Xcnojihon, 
a Greek jdiy.sician, poisoned the old emperor, in 
A. 1 ). 54, at Siiiuessa, a wateriiig-jilace to whieh 
he had retired for tlie sake of his health. Nero 
w'as proclaimed cinjieror, and jnesented to the 
troops by Burnis, whom Agrippina had ajipointed 
j^raefectus prai'torio. Narcissus, the rich freedmati 
of Claudius, ^I. Junius Silaiuis, jiroconsul of Asia, 
the brother of L. Junius Silanus, and a great* 
grand.son of Augn.stn.s, lost tludr live.s at the insti¬ 
gation of Agripjiina, who would liave augmented 
the number of her victims, but for the opposition 
of Rtirms and Seneca, recalled by Agripjiina from 
his exile to conduct the (‘ducation of Nero. JMean- 
while, the young emperor took some stejis to shake 
olf the insupportable ascendency of his mother. 
I'he jealousy of Agrippina ro.se from her son’s pas¬ 
sion for Acte, and, after her, for Poppaea Sabina, 
tlie Avife of M. Salvius Otho. To reconquer his 
alTection, Agrijijiina employed, but in vain, most 
daring and most revolting means. She threatened 
to oppose Britannicus as a rival to the emperor ; 
but Britannieus Avas poisoued by Nero ; and she 
oA'cn solicited her son to an incestuous inter* 
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course. At last, her death vas resolved upon 
by Nero, who wished to repudiate OcUivia and 
marry Poppaea, but whose plan was thwarted 
by his mother. Thus petty fcuninine intrijTues 
became the cause of Agnppinii'’s ruin. Nero 
invited her uiid(‘r the pn^text of a ri^conciliation 
to visit him at Raiat*, on the coast of t'ara])ania. 
She went thither by sea. In their conversiition 
hypocrisy was display(!d on l)oth sides. She 
left Baia.e by tlie same way ; but the A’essel was 
BO contrived, that it was to })r(;ak to })ieees 
when out at sea. It only partly broke, and Agrip¬ 
pina saved herself by swimiui!i^ to the shore ; 
her att('ndant Accrronia was killed. Afjrippina 
lied to her villa in'ar tlic^ laiciine lake, and inform¬ 
ed her sou of her liajiin' escai'e. Now, N(‘ro 
cliartred Murrus to tnurder his mothei ; but Ihirriis 
declining it, Auieetus, the eoininandtT of the ileet, 
who had invented the stratagem of the ship, was 
compelled hy Nero and liunus to undertake, the 
task. AiiicefiiH went to lier villa with a chosen 
l^and, and in's men surprised iier in her bedroom. 
‘'•Ventrem fmi” she cried out, after she was but 
slightly wounded, and immediately afterwards ex- 
j)ired undi'i* the blows of a eenturion. (a. n. (JO.) 
(Tac. Atm. xiv. 11.) It was told, that Kero went 
t(» the villa, and that lu^ admired tlie lieanty of tin* 
dead body of his mother : tliis was believed by 
some, doubted hy others, (xiv. .0.) Agrippina left 
comincntaries concerning tier liistory and that of 
h('r family, which Tacitus consult<‘d, according to 
his own statement. {Ih. iv. .^4 ; comp. Pliii. Hkt. 
A(iL vii. (J. 8. il, Mlenclius, vii. kc.) 

There are several medals of Agrippina, which 
arc distinguishahle from those of her mother hy 
tlio title of Augusta., which those, of Ii<*r inothm* 
never have. (Jn some of lier medals she is repre¬ 
sented with her husband (.'laudius, in otiicrs with 
her son Nero. Tlie former is tlie ca.se in tin; one 
annexed. The words on each .side are respectively, 
AGHlPPiNAS AVOVSTAK, aild Tl. CLAVIJ. CAK.SAR. 
AVG. GERM. r.M. TJUU. TOJ'. IM’. 



(Tac. Aww. lih.xii. xiii. xiv.; Dion Cass. lib. lix.— 
Ixi.; SuetoTi. fVaW, 4:i, 44, AVro, 5, (I.) fW-P-l 
AGKIPPI'NIJS, Bishop of Carthage, of 
venerable memory, hut known for being tlie first 
to maintain the necessity of re-liatitiziiig all 
heretics. (Vincent. Lirinens. ConinumU. i. !).) St. 
Cyprian n'garded this opinion as the correction of 
ail error (S. Augustin. JJn JiajttisvKt, ii, 7, vol. ix. 
p. 102, cd. Belied.), and St. Augustine seems to 
imply he defended his error in writing. {Episf. 03, 
e. lO.) lie held the Council of 70 Bishops at 
Carthage about a. d. 200 (Vulg. a. i>. 215, Mans. 
A. D. 217) on the subject of Bapti.sm. Though he 
erred in a matter yet uiidelined by tlie Church, St. 
Augustine notices that neither he nor St. Cyprian 
thought of separating from the Church. (A; 
JJaptismo^ iii. 2, p. 109.) [A. J. C.] 

AGRIPPl'NUS, PACO'NIUS, whose father 
was put to death by Tiberius on a charge of trea¬ 
son. (Suet. 7*5.61.) Agrippinus was accused at 
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the same time as Thrasea, a. d. 67, and was ba¬ 
nished from Italy. (Tac. Ann. xvi, 28, 29, 33.) 
He was a Stoic philosopher, find is spoken of with 
praise hy Epictetus {ap. iSenn. 7), and Arrian. 

(i. 1.) 

A'GBITIS (‘'A 7 pios), a son of Porthaon and 
Eurvte, and brother of (Jcneiis, king of Culydoii in 
Aotolia, Ah'athous, Alchis, lAUicopeus, and Sterope. 
lie was father of six sons, of whom Thersites wub 
I one. These sons of Agrius de])rived Oeiieiis of 
Ills kingdom, and gave it to their father; hut all of 
tlimii, with the exception of Thersites, were slain 
hy Diimietles, the grandson of Oeneus. (Apollod. 
i. 7. ^ H), 8. § .*5, Afc.) Apollodorus place.s these 
events before tlie exju'ditioii of the Greeks against 
j 'I'rov, while Ilygimis (/'h5, 175, comp. 242 and 
Aiiloniii. Lib. 37) statics, that Diomedes, when he 
I heard, fifter the fall of d’roy, of the misfortune of 
his graiidhither Uenciis, hasteiu’d back and expelled 
I Agiiiis, wlio then put an end to liis own life ; ac¬ 
cording to others, Agrius and his sons were slain 
by J4ioniedes. ((Jomp. i*au.s. ii. 25. § 2 ; Uv. JJa- 
rvid. ix. 153.) 

Tliere are some otlier mytliical jiorsoiiages of the 
naiiK* of Agrius, concerning whom nothing of inte¬ 
rest is known. (Hesiod. Thvoq. 1013, &c.; Apollod. 
i. 6. ^ 2, ii. 5. ^ 4.) ‘ [L. S.] 

AGH()L''CHJS or AGIK^E'TKJS, a Roman 
grnniiuarian, the author of an extant work “ He 
(Irtliographia et Did’ereritia Sennoiiis,” intended a.s 
a supplement to a work on the same subject, by 
Flavius Cfijicr, and dedicaU'd to a bishop, Jhichc- 
rius. He is su]){)osi‘d to have lived in tlie middle 
of the 5tli century of our I'ra. His work is ]>rinted 
in Piitschius'* Grammaticae Latinae Aiietori's 
Antiqui,” pp. 2266—2275. ((h 1’. M,] 

AGROIOTAS (*A 7 p<n'Tas), a Greek liistoiian, 
who wrote a work on Scythia (^/cuOiifd), from the 
thirteenth book of which the scholiast on Apollo- 
iiiiiH (ii. 1218) i}not(‘s, and one on Libya (At§i;/fa), 
tlu‘ fourth liook of whieli is quoted liy the same 
scliolia.st. (iv. 139(J.) He is also mentioned l»y 
SU'phaiius IW/.. {s.v.''AixTreA()s.) fC. P. M.] 

AGBON (''A 7 pwi'). 1. d'he son of Ninus, the 

first of the Lydian dynasty of the Hcrach'idae. 
'file tradition was, tliat tliis dynasty supplanted a 
native nice of kings, having bcmi originally (*ii- 
tnisted with the government as deputie.s. 'fhe 
names Ninus and Belus in their geneahigy render 
it jirobable that tliey were either Assyrian gover¬ 
nors, or jirinces of Assyrian origin, and that tludr 
accession marks the period of an Assyrian con¬ 
quest. (Herod, i. 7.) 

2. The son of Pleuratus, a king of Illyria. In 
the strength of liis land and naval forces he sur¬ 
passed ail tlu‘ preceding kings of that country. 
When the Actolians attempted to cmiipcl the Me- 
dioniaiiH to join their confedenicy, Agnm under¬ 
took to protect tlumi, having been induced to do 
.so by a large bribe wliich lie recidved from Deme¬ 
trius, the father of Philip. He accordingly sent to 
tlieir assistance a force of 5000 Illyrians, who 
gained a dcci.sive victory over tlie Aetolians. 
Agron, overjoyed at the news of this success, gave 
himself up to feasting, and, in consequence of his ex¬ 
cess, contracted a pleurisy, of which he died. (u.c. 
231.) He was succeeded in the government by 
bis wife Touta. .lust after his death, an embassy 
arrived from the Romans, who had sent to mediate 
in behalf of the inhabitants of the island of Issa, 
who had revolted from Agron and placed them- 
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selves under the protection of the Romans. By 
his first wife, Triteuta, whom ho divorced,, he had 
a son named Pinnes, or Pinneus, who survived 
liim, and was placed under the guardianship of 
Demetrius Pharius, who married his mother after 
the death of Teiita. (Dion Cass, xxxiv. 4(), l.M ; 
]*()lyl). ii. 2—4 ; Appian, Jll. 7 ; Flor. ii. 5 ; Plin. 
JJ. N. xxxiv. f».) [C. P. M.] 

AGRO'TERA ('Ayporlpa), the huntress, a sur¬ 
name of Artemis, (lloni. Jl. xxi. 471.) At Agrae 
on the Ilissus, where she was })elievecl to have first 
li unted alter her arrival from Delos, Artemis Agrotera 
liad a temple with a statiu; carrying a how. (J’ans. 
i. 10. § 7.) Under this name she was also wor¬ 
shipped at Aegeira. (vii. *J(i. § *2.) The jiame 
Agrotera is Kynonymoiis with Agraea | AtniAKi s |, 
hut Eustathius («</ J/. p, .‘hil) derives it from the 
town of Agrae. Concerning the worship of Artemis 
Agrotera at Athens, see J/ift, of Ant. s. »*. ‘Aypo- 
Tipas ^vaia^ p. ol. f E. S. | 

AGVIEIJS (’Aywifus), a surname of Ajiollo de- 
Fcrihing him as the protector of the streets and 
])uhlic places. As such he was worship|)ed at 
Acharnae (Pans. i. .*11. § J5), Mycenae (ii. 1.9. § 7), 
and at 'J’egea. (viii. n.‘i. 1.) 'J'iie origin of the 

worship of AjiolIo Agyiims in tlui last of these 
places is rt'iated hy I’ausanias. (C(»mj)are lior. 
Carm. iv. 6. 2J!; ]Vfaert)]i. St/, i. 9.) [L. S.J 

AGY'RRIIIUS {'Ayxjppio!,), a native of Colly- 
tus itJ Attica, whom Andocides ironically calls tou 
K a\bv KayaBov [</c Mi/sf. j). (I,), ed. Keiske), afU'r 
being in prison many y<!ars for emhezzlemenl of 
public money, obtained about n. c. I195 the restor¬ 
ation of the Theoricon, and also tripled the pay for 
attending the assembly, though he reduced the 
allow'ance previously given to the comic writers, 
(llarpocrat. s. v. (d^wpiicd, 'Ayvppios ; Suidas, .v. r. 
iKK\T](Tia<TTiKbv IScliol. ud Arif^foph. ICcd. 102; 
Dem. c. Tiinocr. p. 742.) By this expenditure of 
tlie public revenue Agyrrhius became so popular, 
that he waa appointed general in n. c. .'{{19. (Xen. 
JJcll. iv. 8. ^ .‘iJ ; Diod. xiv. 9.9 ; Bbckh, J*uU. 
Kc.on. of Ailu'tts, pp. 22il, 224, ,‘il(i, Ac., 2nd ed. 
Engl, tninsl.; Schomami, de. Coviiiiis, p. G5, Ac.) 

AIIA'LA, the name of a i)atrician family of the 
Servilia (jens. There wc.iv also several persons of 
this gens with the name of tSfriuius A/m/a, who 
may have formed a dillerent family from the Aha- 
lae ; but as the Aliulae and IStructi Ahalae are 
frequently confounded, all the persons of these 
names are given here. 

1. C. Skiivilius Stritctus Aiiala, consul b.c. 
478, died in his year of ollice, as appears from the 
Fasti. (Liv. ii. 4.9.) 

2. C. Sbrvii.iijs Structus Aiiala, magister 
eqtiitum b. c. 439, when L. Cincinnatus w'as ap¬ 
pointed dictator on the jirctence that Sp. Maelius 
W'as plotting against the state. In the night, in 
which the dictiitor was ajqjointed, the caj»itol and 
all the strong posts were garrisoned by the parti- 
zans of the patricians. In the morning, when the 
people assembled in the forum, and Sp. Mmdius 
among them, Ahala summoned the latter to appear 
before the dictator; and upon Maelius disobeying 
and taking refuge in the crowd, Ahala rushed into 
the throng and killed him. (Liv. iv. 13, 14 ; Zo- 
naras, vii. 20 ; Dionys. Ea-c. Mai, i. p. 3.) This 
act is mentioned by later writers as an example of 
ancient heroism, and is frequently refeiTed to by 
Ocero in terms of the highest admiration (in Catil. 
L 1, pro Mil. 3, CaiOf 16); but it was in reality^ 
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a case of murder, and wns so regarded at the time. 
Ahala was brought t(» trial, and only escaped con¬ 
demnation by' a voluntary exile. (\'al. Max. v. 3. 
§ 2 ; Cic. diiJtep. i. 3, pro Dom. 32.) Livy passes 
over this, and only mentions (iv. 21), that a bill 
W'as brought in thn'c year.s afterwards, n. c. 4.'i(i, 
by another Sp. Maelius, a tribune, for confiscating 
the property of Ahala, but that it failed. 

A rej)resentation of Ahala is given on a coin of 
M. Brutus, the murderer of Caesar, but we cannot 
suppose it to be anything more than an imaginary 
likeness. M. Brutus prefimded that he W'as des¬ 
cended from L. Brutus, the first consul, on hi.s 
father’s side, and from C. Ahala on his mother's, 
ami thus was sprung from two tyrannicides. 
(Comp. ('ic. ad. Ait. xiii. 40.) The head of Brutus 
on the annexed coin is therefore intended to repre¬ 
sent the first consul. 


3. C. Skkviljt s Q. f. C. n. Strultus Aiiala, 
consul li. c. 427. (Liv. iv. 30.) 

4. (’. Skrvilh's B. f. Q. n. S'rurcTius Aiiala, 
consul.'ir tribune u.c. 408, .'ind magister equitum in 
tbe same \'(!ar; which latter dignity' he obtained 
in consi'qnence of su]iportin<r the senate atrainst liis 
colleagues, who did not wish a dictator to hci aji- 
pointed. For the same reason he was elected 
eonsnlar tribune a second time in tin* following 
year, 407. He was consular tribune a third time 
in 402, when he assisted the simate in eomptdling 
his I'olleagues to resign who Imd been delc'ated by 
tlie emmiy. (Liv. iv. 5<), 57, v. 8, .0.) 

('. isRUViLit’s Aii.vla, magister equitum 
u. c, 389, W'lien (’aniillus was appoinfi'd dictator a 
tliird time. (Liv. vi. 2.) Ahala is spoken of as 
magister equitum in 38.'>, on occasion of the trial 
of Manlius. Manlius summoned him to bear wit¬ 
ness in his favour, as one of those whose lives he 
had saved in battle; but Ahala did not appear, 
(iv. 20.) Pliny, who mentions this circumstance, 
calls Ahala E. Servilius. (//. A', vii. 39.) 

(). Q . Servjj.iits Q. f. Q. n. Aiiala, consul 
B. c. 3(i.% and again b. c. 362, in the latter of 
w'hich years he appointed Ap. Claudius dictator, 
after his plebeian colleague L. Genucius had been 
slain in battle. In 360 he was himself a})pointed 
dictator iii consequence of a Gallic tumuUus., and 
defeated the Gauls near the Collino gate. He held 
the comitia as interrex in 355. (Liv. vii. 1, 4, 6, 
1L17.) 

7. Q. Servilius Q. f. Q. n. Ahala, magister 
equitum b. c. 351, when M. Fabius was appointed 
dictator to frustrate the Licinian law, and consul 
B. c. 342, at the beginning of the first Samnite 
w'ar. Ho remained in the city ; his colleague had 
the charge of the war. (Liv. vii. 22, 38.) 

AIIENO BARBUS, tlie name of a plebeian 
•family of the Domitia Gens, so called from the 
red hair which many of this family had. To ex¬ 
plain this name, which signifies ‘‘Red-Beard,” and 
to assign a high antiquity^ to their family^, it was 
said that the Dioscuri announced to one of their 
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ancestors the victory of the Romans over the Ijatins black hair and beard, wliicli immediately became 
at lake Regillus (b. c. 490’), and, to coiilirm the red. (Suet. Ner. 1 ; Plut. Aemil. 25, Coriol. 
truth of what they said, tliat they stroked his Dionys. vi. 13; Tcrtull. Apol. 22.) 

Stkmma Aiienobarborum. 

1. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. b. c. 192, 

2. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. Suff. ii. c. 162. 

I 

3. Cn. Domitius Alieiiobarbus, (’os. n. c. 122, 


4. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. ii. c. 9(). 5. L. Domitius Alienobarbus, Cos. b. c. 94. 


6. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarlius. PndKibly sfin of 7. 1^. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. 

No. 4. Diedn. r. 61. hlarried (Jonudia, daugli- B. c. 51. IVbuTied Poreba, sister 

ter of L. Cornelius Cinna, Cos. b. c. 67. of M. Cato. 

1 

6. Cn. Domitius Alienobarbus, Cos. b. c. .'52. 

I 

9. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. n. c. 16. Married 
Antonia, daughter of M. Antonins and Octavia. 


10. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cos. 11. Doniitia. hlar- 12. Domitia Lepida. 

A. i>. 32. Married Agrippina, ri<‘d (.'rispus Pas- Married M. Vale- 

daughter of Gcmianicus. sienus. rius Messala. 

13. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the emperor Njsho. 

1 . Cn. Domitius L. k. L. n. Ahknobakbus, the Rbodanus ; and he gained the battle mainly 
plebeian aedil(‘B. c. 196, prosecuted, in conjunction through tlie terror caused by his tdepliaiits. Ho 
with his colleague C. Curio, many pccunriL, and commemorated liis victory by the en'clioii of Iro* 
with the lines raised ihercfroin built a teiiijdo of pliies, and wont in ])roeessioii through the ] roviiice 
Pauniis in the island of the Tiber, which he dedi- carried by an elepliaiit. He triumphed in 120. 
cated ill liis praetorship, n. c. 194. (Liv. xxxiii. (Div. EpH. 01 ; Floriis, iii. 2; Strab. iv. p. 191 ; 
42, xxxiv. 42, 43, 515.) He was consul in 192, Cic. pro lund. 12, lUuL 20; Vellei. il. 10, 39 ; 
and was sent against the Boii, who sulunitted to Oros. v. 13; Suet. Krr. 2, v ho confounds him 
him; but be remained in tlieir country till the willi his smi.) He was censor in 115 w'ith Caeci- 
followiiig year, when lie W'us suceeialed by the lias JMetcllus, and exjielled twenty-two }>ersons 
consul Scijiio Nasica. (xxxv. 10, 20, 22, 40, xxxvi. from the senate. (Liv. Kpii. 02 ; i'k. pro Cltuod. 
37.) Ill 190, he was legate of tlie consul L. Seipio 42.) He was also Poiitifex. (Suet./. c.) The 
in the war against AiiLiochus the (heat. (xxx\ii. Via Domitia in Caul was made by him. (Cic. 

39; Plut. Apo]iIith. Rom. (he. Domit.) In bis /b//(. 0.) 

consulship omi of bis oxen is said to have uttered 4. (’n. Dd.mitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Aiienobakbus, 
tb<* vs'aniiiig “’Roma, cave tibi.” (Liv. xxxv. 21 ; son of the preceding, was tribune of the plebs B. u. 
Val. Max. i. C. § 5, who fal.sely says, Bello Pimico 101, in the si'coiul cousulsliip of Marius. (Ascon. 
sreunda.) in Cornel, p. 01, ed. Orvlli.) When the college of 

2 . Cn. Domitius Cn. f, L. n. Aiienobarbi'.s, iiontilfs did not elect him in place of his father, he 
son of the preceding, was chosen pontifex in B. v.. liroiight forward the law [Lcjt: J)ou/Hiu)., by w'hich 
172, wdicn a young man (Liv. xlii. 26), and in 109 the right of election W’as transferred from the 
W\%s sent with two otliers as coiimiissionor into priestly’ coIl<*ges to tlie people, {^iJict. of Ant. pp. 
Macedonia, (xliv. 16.) In l(i7 he was one of the 773, b. 771, a.) The jionph; afterwards elected 
ten comniissioiiers for arranging tlie alfairs (d'Ma- him INuitilex Alaximus out of gratitude. (Liv. 
ccdoiiia in conjunction with Aeinilius Paiilliis (xlv. Epit. 67; Cic. pro Ihiot. 1J; Val. Max. vi. 5. § .5.) 
17); and when tlie consuls of 162 abdicated on He jirosccutcd in liis trilmnate and afterw'ards 
account of some fault in the auspice.s in theii ehx- several of his private enemies, as Aeinilius IScaurus 
tion, he and Cornelius Lentulus w’erc chosen con- and Junius Silamis. (Val. Max. 1. c.; Dion (7ass, 
Buls in their stead. (Cic. de A'^at.Zfeor, ii. 4y de JJitf. Fr. 160; Cic. Dio. in Cuccil, 20, Vrrr, ii. 47, 

11. 35 ; Val. Afujc. i. 1. § 3.) (hrm l. 2, pro Batnr. L) lie w’as con.sul ii, c. 90 

3. Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. n. Aiiknobakbu.s, with C. (Jassius, and censor n. u. 92, with Liciiiius 
son of the preceding, w'as sent in hi.s consulshij), Crassus, the orator. In his ceiisorsliij) he and his 
JJ. c. 122, against the Allobroges in Gaul, beauisc colleague shut uj) the schools of the Latin rhetori- 
they had received Teutomalius, the king of the ciaris (Cic. do Orat. iii. 24 ; Gell. xv. 11), but this 
Salluvii and the enemy of the Romans, and had was the only thing in which they acted in concert, 
laid waste the territory of the Aedui, the frimids 'I'heir censorsliip w^as long celebnited for their dis- 
of the Romans. In i21 he conquered the Alio- putes. Domitius was of a violent temper, and was 
hroges and tindr ally V'ituitns, king of the Arvemi, moreover in favour of the ancient simplicity of liv- 
near N’iiidalium, at the confluence of the Sulga and ing, wdiile Crassus loved luxury and encouraged 
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art. Among the many sayings recorded of both, 
we arc told that Crassus observed, “ that it was no 
v.’onder that a man had a beaid of brass, who had 
a mouth of iron and a heart of lead.” (Plin. U. N. 
xviii. 1; Suet, l.c.; Val. Max. ix. 1. 4 ; Macrob. 

JSaf: ii. 11.) Cicero says, that Doniitius wtis not 
to be reckoned among the orators, but that he 
spoke w(‘ll enough and had sufiicient tiilent to 
niaint4ain his high rank. (Cic. IJruL 44.) 

5 . L. T)<)MiTirs Cn. k. C\. n. AiniNoBAUBrs, 
son of No. and brother of No. 4, was praetor in 
Sicily, pr()l)ai)ly in b. c. .Ob', shortiy after the Ser- 
A’ile war, wlnm slaviis had been forbidden to cjirry 
anus. He ordered a slave to b(i crucified for kill¬ 
ing a wild boar with a hunting spear. (Cic. Icrr. 
V. li; Val. Max. vi. ‘A. .b.) lie was consul in 

ff4. In the civil war between Marius juid Sulla, 
he espous(!d the side of the latter, and was mur¬ 
dered at Rome, by ordc;r of the younger Marius, 
by the praetor Dain.asipiuis. (Appian, 7/. C. i. bo ; 
\’cll»‘i. ii, ‘2b‘; Oros. V. 'JO.) 

b’. Cn. Domitius Cn. f. Cn. f, AiiKNoBAumts, 
a])parcntly a son of No. 4, married Cornelia, daugh¬ 
ter of Ij Cornelius Cinna, consul in b. c. 87, and 
in the civil war between Marius and Sulla (‘s|K)Used 
the side of the fonner. Wlu'ii Sulla obbiiued the 
supnune power in 8’J, Ahonobarbus \vtis proscribed, 
ruid hetl to Africa, where lu‘ was j(»iu(‘d by many 
who wore in the same condition as himself. 'With 
the ;ussistance of the Numidian king, lliarbas, he 
oollcct('d an anuy, but was defeated near Utica by 
Cn. Pompeius, whom Sulla had sent against him, 
and M'as afterwards killed in the storming of his 
ciunp, U. c. 81. According to some, accounts, he 
was killed after the hatth* i)y eoimtiund itf Pomp«‘y. 
(Liv. I'/irii. 8.b ; Plut. romp. 10,1J ; Zonanis, x. J; 
Uros. V. 21 ; Val. Max. vi. 2. § 8.) 

7. L. Do.MiTirs Cn. f. Cn. n. AheN(>bauii!ts, 
son of No. 4, is first mentioned in b. <\ 70 by 
Ciecro, a.s a witness against Verres. In 81 In* 
wa.s curule aedile, wli<*n ho <'.\hihiti'd a hundred 
Ntimidian lions, and coulinued the gmiies so long, 
that the people wen* obliged to leave the circus 
bef(»re the (uxliibition Avas over, in order to bike 
food, which Avas the first time they had done so. 
(Dion Cass, xxxvii. 40 ; Plin. II. N. viii. .hi ; this 
pause ill the giunes was called diltidium., ilor. 
i. 1.0, 47.) He married Porcia, the sister of M. 
Cato, and in Iiis aedilesiiip supported the latter in 
his jiroposals xiguinst bribery at elections, Avhich 
were directed against l*onipey, who aa^hs purchasing 
votes for Afranius. 'I’he jiolitiail opinions of Ahc*- 
nobarbus coincided with those of Cato; he avjus 
throughout his life one of the strongest supporters 
of the ari.stocratica] party. He took an lutivc part 
in opposing the iueasur<;s of Caewir and Pompey 
after their coalition, and in .b.O w^as {iccusw'd by 
Vetlius, at tlui instigation of Caesar, of being an 
aeconiplice to the pretended couspiiacy against the 
life of Pompey. 

Alicnobarbus Avas praetor in n. .h8, and pro¬ 
posed an investigation into the vjilidity of the 
Julian laws of the preceding year; but the senate 
dared not enteiuiin his propositions. He aa%'is can¬ 
didate for the consulhliip of 55, and threatened 
that he would in his consulship carry into execu¬ 
tion the maasures he had proposed in his praetor- 
ship, and deprive Caesar of his province, lie was 
defeated, however, by Pomj>ey and Crassus, who 
also became candidati's, and was driven from the 
('ainpus Martins on the day of election by force of 
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anns. He became a candidate jigain in the follow¬ 
ing year, and t'aesiir and Pompey, whose powder 
Ava.s firmly established, did not oppose him. He 
was accordingly elected consul for 54 Avith Ap. 
Claudius Pulclier, a relation of Pompey, but was 
not aide to c*lVri:t anything against Ca<!s;ir and 
Pompey. lie did not go to a proA'ince at ilie ex¬ 
piration of his coiisulslii{); and as the friendship 
between Caesar and Pompi'y cooled, he became 
closely allied Avilh the latter. In B. c, 52, he Avas 
chosen by Pompey to presith;, as <jmu'sitor, in the 
court for the trial of Clodius. For the next two 
or tliree years during Cicero’s absence in Cili¬ 
cia, our information about Ahenobarbus is princi¬ 
pally d(*riAa‘d from tbe letters of bis enemy Coelius 
t(* Cicero. In n. c. 50 lio Avas a candidate for the 
p.':;ee in the ctiliege of augurs, Aaicant by the death 
of Hortensiiis, but Avas defeated h}' Antony through 
the iiifluenci* of Caesar, 

'I’lie senate appointed him to succeed Caesar in 
tlur ])rovinee of further Caul, and on tlu; inarch of 
the latter into Italy (40), ho was the only one of 
the arist(>eniti<-4il jjarty Avho shoAved any energy or 
courage- He thivAv himself into Cortinium Avith 
about tAA'cnty cohorts, (‘xpecting to be supported by 
P<tni]/ey ; but as the latter did nothing to assist 
him, he Avas com])elled by his oA\ni troops to sur¬ 
render to Caesar. His own soldiers Avere incorpo¬ 
rated into Caesar’s army, but Ahenobarbus was 
dismissed by Caesar uninjured—an act of clemcmcy 
whicli lie did not <*x]>ect, and Avliich lie Avould cer¬ 
tainly not have shewed, if he liad been the con¬ 
queror. Despairing of lift*, he iiail ordered his 
physician to administer to liitn poison, but the lat¬ 
ter nave him only a sleeping draught. Ahenobarbus’ 
feelings against Caesar remaiiu^d unaltered, but he 
Avas too deeply ollended by the conduct of Pompey 
to join him immediately. He retired for a short 
time to Cosji in l-ltniriju, and afterwards sailed to 
Massilia, of AvIilch the inhabitants ap]>ointed him 
governor. He jirosecuted the Avar vigorously 
against (’aesar; but the toAm avus t*ventiKiliy taken, 
and Alienoliarbus esca]H*d in a vessel, Avliich wais 
the only one that got otf. 

Ahenobarbus now went to Pompey in Thessaly, 
and proposed that aft(*r the AA'ar all senators should 
be brouglit to trial Avho had ri*miiiued neutral 
in it. Cicero, Avhom he branded as a coward, Avas 
not a little ufndd of liiin. He fell in the buttle of 
Pharsalia (48), Avhere lu* commanded the left Aving, 
and, according to Cicero’s ass(*rtion in the second 
Philijipic, by the hand of Antony. Ahenobaibus 
Avas a man of great energy of ehiu’acter; he re¬ 
mained linn to his political princi])les, but Avas 
little scrupulous in the means he employed to 
maintain th<*m. (The pnssjiges of Cicero in Avhieh 
Alienohiu-bus is mentioned are given in Orelli’s 
Ounmustii'on Tullianum ; Suet. Ner. 2; Dion Cass, 
lib, xxxix. xli.; Chiis. Bctl. Civ.) 

8. Cn. Domitius L. f. Cn. n. Ahenobarbus, 
son of the precoding, was taken with his father at 
Corfinium (n. o. 48), and was present at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), but did not take any further 
part in the Avar. He did not however return to 
Italy till 4(», Avlnm ho was pardoned by Cae¬ 
sar. He probably had no share in tlie murder 
of Caesar (44), though some writers expressly 
assert that lie Avas one of the conspirators ; but he 
followed Brutus into Macedonia afbr Caesar’s 
death, and was condemned by the Lex Pedia in 
43 as one of the murderers of Caesiii. In 42 he 
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commanded a tied of fifty ships in the Ionian se/i, 
and completely defcatt'd f>omitius Calvinus on the 
day of the lijst battle of Philippi, as the latter 
attempted to sail out of Bnirulusium. He was 
BJihited Impcrator in consequence, and a record of 
this victory is preserved in the annexed coin, which 
represents a trophy placed upon the prow of a 
vessel. The head on the other side of the coin 
has a beard, in reference to the reputed origin of 
the family. 



After the battle of Philippi (42), Ahenobarbiis 
conducted tlie war indepeii(l('ntly of Sex. I’onipeius, 
and with a fleet of seventy ships and two legions 
phindiTed the coasts of the Ionian seju 

In ‘1(! AhenobtOi-bus bi^ciinie reconciled to Antony, 
which pave pfivat ollence to (tctavianus, and w.xs 
plac(!d over Bitliynia. Ity Antony. In the ]M*m'e 
c«)ncluded with Sex. Ponipeiiis in Antony pro- 
vide<l for the safety of Ahenobarbns, and obtained 
for him tho promise of the consulslup for 32. 
Ahenobju'bus remainod a coi.sideralde time in 
Asia, and accompanied Antony in his unfortunate 
campaign against tlie Ihirlhians in 3b. He becmne 
consul, according to agreeiiHUit, in 32, in which 
year tho open rupture took place between Antony 
and Augustus. Ahenobarbus fled from Rome to 
Antony at Ephesus, where he found Cleopatra 
witli liim, and eiideavouivd, in vain, t<» obt;\iu her 
r<‘movjJ from tlie army. Many of the soldiers, 
disgusted with the coiKluct of Antony, offered the 
coinitKUid to him ; but lie profl'rred deserting the 
party altogether, and accordingly went over to 
Aug-ustus shortly before the battle of Actinm. He 
was not, however, present at the battle, as he died 
a few days after joining Augustus, tiuetojiius says 
that h(! was the Ixist of Jiis family. (Cic. JV / iV . ii. 
11, X. (), Ijr/f/. ‘J."), od i\tni. vi. 22 ; Aj)pian, Ii. (\ 
V. 5.0, ()3, (j.o ; Plut. A ntov. 70,71 ; Hion Cass, 
lib. xlvii.— 1; Vellei. ii. 7(j, 31; Suet. A'c;-. 3 ; 
Tae. Ann. iv. 44.) 

fl. L. DoiMiTJt's C.\. F. Ti. N. Aiienobakbus, 
son of the preceding, was betrothed in b. e. .30, at 
tlie meeting of Oct.avianu.s and Antony at 'i’anm- 
tnm, to Antonia, tlie ilmigliter of the latter hy 
Oetavia. He was aedile in n. c. 22, and consul in 
n. c. ] 6. After his consulship, and }irobaiiiy as tho 
successor of Tiberius, he coininanded tlie Roman 
anny in (.jermany, crossed tlie Elbe, and penetnit- 
ed further into the country thaji any of his prede¬ 
cessors had done. lie received in consequence the 
insignia of a triunipl). He died A. d. 25. Sueto¬ 
nius describes him as hiiughty, prodigal, and cruel, 
and relates that in his aedilesliip he commanded 
the censor L. Plancus to make way for him ; and 
that in his pratitorship and consulship he brought 
Roman knights and matrons on the stage. He 
exliibited shows of wild beasts in every quarter of 
the cit}^, and bis gladiatorial combats were con¬ 
ducted with BO much bloodshed, that Augustus 
was obliged to put some restraint upon them. 
(Suet. Arr. 4 ; Tac. Ann. iv. 44; Dion Cass. liv. 
do; VdJei. ii. 72.) 
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' 10. Cn. Domjtjus L. f. Cs. n. Aiissobarbv*** 

son of the preceding', and father of the emperor 
Nero. He nnoi-ricd Agrippina, the daughter of 
Cermanieus. lie was consul a. d. 32, and after- 
Avards proconsul in Sicily. He died at Pyrgi in 
Etruria ot dropsy. IJis life was stained with 
crimes of every kind. He was accused as the ac¬ 
complice of Albucilla ot the crimes of adultery and 
murder, and also of incest with his sister Doinitia 
Lepida, and only escaped execution by the deatli 
of Tiberius. When congratulated on the birth of 
his son, afterwards Nero, lie nqilied that wliatiwcr 
was spriuig from him and Agrippina could only 
bring ruin to the state. (Suet. A^or. 5, G ; Tac. 
Ann. iv. 75, vi. 1, 47, xii. G4 ; VcUei. ii. 72 ; 
Dion Cass. Iviii. 17.) 

11. DoMiTiA, daughter of No. P. [DdMiTiA.] 

12. DoMi'i'iA LEi’inA, daughter of No. .9. 
[DoMITIA IjKI’IDA. j 

13. L. Do.ajitius AiiENonABBi’s, son of No. 

10, afterwmds tlic emperor Nero. [Nkiki. ) 

J4. Cs. DoMiTurs AiiEvoBAunrs, ]>r:i('tor in 
B. 54, ])n'sid(‘d at the sec<md trial of .M. Ckielius. 
(Cic. m! Qn. Fr. ii. 13.) He muy liavi; been the 
son of No. 5. 

15. L. Doaiitius AnKNOBABBirs, praetor b. c. 
HO, eonmmnded tlie province of nearer l^jiaiii, with 
th(‘ title of proconsul. In 79, lie was summoned 
into further Spain by Q. Metidlus Pius, who was 
in want of jissisUuicc against Sertorius, but lie 
was d»deut(‘d and killed by Hirtuleius, quaestor of 
Sertorius, near the Anas. (Plut. Sort. 12; Liv. 
Fpit. 90; Kutrop. vi. 1; Elorus, iii. 22; Oros. 

V. 23.) 

A.) AX ( Aids). 1. A son of TeLomon, king of 
Salaiuis, by Periboea or Eriboea (Ajicllod. iii. 12. 

5? 7 ; Pans. i. 42. 4 ; Pind. Isih. vi. G‘5 j Died, 

iv. 72), and a gTan dsou of Aeaciis. Homer calls 
liini Ajax the Telumonian, Ajiux the (Ireat, or 
simply Ajax (//. ii. 7GH, ix. 1G9, xiv. 410; comp. 
Pind. Ist/i. vi. 3H), wlu'ivas the other Ajax, tiie 
son of Oihuis, is always distiiigujslied from tlie 
former liy some epitiiet. According to Homer 
Ajax jtiined the expedition of the (ireeks agtiiiist 
Tniy, with his Salaminians, in twelve sliijis {//. 

11. 557 ; comp. Strah. ix. p, -*91), ami was next to 
Achilles th<‘ mo'.l dislinguislu'il ;uid tlie bravest 
among tin; (.Ireeks. (ii. 7bH, xvii. 279, kv.) He 
is described as tall of stature, and his head tuid 
broad sJioidders as rising abo\e those of all the 
(I'rt'eks (iii, 22G, Ac.); in beauty wjus inferior 
to none but Acbill(‘S. (Od. xi. 550, xxiv. 17 ; 
eoiiqi. I’auK. i, 35. .'j 3.) WJien Hiictor cliallenged 
tile Imivest of tlie (ri'ccks to single combat, Ajax 
came forwiuxl junong several otliers. Tlie jieople 
pi.nyed Uiat he might fight, and when the lot 
fell to Ajax {II. vii. 179, &c.), :uid he aji- 
projudied. Hector liiniself began to tremble. (215.) 

He wounded Hector and daslied him to the ground 
by a huge stone. Tile coinhataiits were separated, 
and upon p;u4ing tlmy exehaiigiMl arms witli one 
another as a token of niutual esteem. (305, &c.) 
Ajax was also one of tlie ambassiidors whom Aga¬ 
memnon sent to conciliate Achilles. (ix. 169.) Ho 
fought acvm'al times besides with Hector, as in the 
battle near tlie sirqis of the Greeks (xiv. 409, See. xv. 

41.5, xvi. 114), mul in protecting the body of Patron 
clus. (xvii. 12H, 7 32.) In the games at the funeral 
pile of Patrficlus, Ajax fought with Odysseus, but 
without gaining fuiy decided advantage over him 
(xxiii, 720, Ac.), and in like manner with Dio* 
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medcB. In the contest about the armour of Achilles, 
he was conquered by Odysseus, and this, says 
Homer, became tiic cause of his death. {Od. xi. 
541, &c.) Odysseus afterwards met his spirit in 
Hades, and endeavoured to appease it, but in vain. 

I’hiis far the story of Ajax, the Telanionian, is 
related in the. Homeric poems. Later writers fur¬ 
nish us with various other traditions about his 
youth, but more especially about his death, which 
is so vappiely alluded to by Homer. According to 
Apollodorus (iii. I’J. § 7) and Pindar {hih. vi. 
51, &c.), Ajax became invulnerable in conse- 
quence of a prayer wliieh Heracles offered to Zeus, 
while he was on a visit in Salainis. The child 
was called Alas from derds, an eagle, which ap¬ 
peared immediately after the prayer as a favour¬ 
able omen. According to Lycophron (455 with the ' 
Kchol.), Ajax was l)t)rn before Henules cmne to 
Telamon, and the hert) made the ciiild invulner- 
ahle by wrapping him up in his lion’s skin. 
(Comp. Schol. ml If. xxiii. b41.) Ajax is also 
mentioned among the suitors of Helen. (Apollod. 
iii. 10. {I 8; H vgiii. FuJk 81.) Dunng the w.'ir 
against Troy, Ajax, like Achilles, made excursions 
into neiglihouring countries. 'J'he first of them was 
to the I'liraciau C'hersonesiis, where he tof>k Poly- 
dorus, the son of J’riam, wlio had been entrusted 
to the care of king Polymnestor, together with 
rich liooty. Thence, he went into Phn-gia, slew 
king 'reuthras, or I'cleutas, in singh; combat, and 
cjirried off great spoils, and T«H;mcss;i, the king’s 
daughter, who became his mistress. (Diet. ('ret. 
ii. 18; Soph. AJ. *210, 480, A-c. ; 11 or. (\irin. ii. 
4. 5.) In the contest aljout tlic armour of Achilles, 
Agamemnon, on the advic(' of Athena, awarded 
the piizc to Odysseus. This dimomtiture tlirew 
Ajax into an awful state of madness. In the 
night he rushed from his tout, attacked tlie slieep 
of the (ircek army, made gn at havoc aimmg them, 
and dragg<!d dead and living animals into his tent, 
faneyiiig that they were his <'neniies. When, in 
the monjing, he recovered his senses and beheld 
what he lind dom?, shame and despair led him to 
destroy hiinseij' with the sword which Hector had 
once given him as a present. (Pirul. AVm. vii. 
8(); Soph. AJ. 42, *277, 852; Ov. J/eh xiii. 1, 
^c.; Lycophr. 1. r.) Less yioelical traditions 
make Ajax die by tlie liands of otliers. (Diet. 
Cret. V. 15; Dor. Phryg. 85, and the Oreek argu¬ 
ment to Soph. Ajax.) His step-brother Teucrus 
was charged by Telamon with, tlie murder of Ajax, 
but suctx'eded in clearing himsidf from the jiccusti- 
tion. (Pans. i. 28. § 12.) A tradition mentioned 
by Pausanias (t. 85. § 8; comp. Ov. Met. xiii. 
397, &c.) stotes, that from his blood there sprang 
up a purf)lo flower which bore the letters ai ou its 
leaves, which were at once the initials of his name 
and expressive of a sigh. According to Dictys, 
Neoptolcmus, the son of Achilles, deiiosiled tile 
ashes of the hero in a golden urn on mount Rhoc- 
teion ; and according to Sophocles, he was buritid 
by his brother Tiucrus against the will of the 
Atreidae. (Comp. Q. Sinjuni. v. 500; Philostr. Her. 
xi. 3.) Pausanias (iii. 19. § 11) represtmts Ajax, 
like many other heroes, as living after his death in 
the island of Leuce. It is said that when, in the 
time of the emperor Hadrian, the sea had washed 
open the gmve of Ajax, bones of superhuman size 
were found in it, which the emperor, however, 
ordered to be buried again. (Philostr. Her. i. 2; 
Paus. iii. 39. § 11.) Respecting the state and 
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wandering of his soul after his death, see Plato, 
I)e He. PM. X. in fin. ; Pint. Stfmpos. ix. 5. 

Ajax was worshipped in Sakimis as the tutelary 
hero of the island, and had a temple with a statue 
there, and was honoured with a festival, AlavrfM. 
{Diet, of A fit. s. V.) At Athens too he was wor¬ 
shipped, and was one of the opoiiymic heroes, one 
of the Attic tribes (Acemii^) being called after him. 
(Paus. i. 35. § 2 ; Pint. Si/nipos. i. 10.) Not far 
from the town Rhoeteion, (ui the promontory of the 
same name, there was likewise a sanctuary of 
Ajax, with a beautiful statue, which Antonins 
sent to p]gypt, hut which was restored to its ori¬ 
ginal place by Augustus. (Strab. xiii. p. 595.) 
According to Dictys Cretensis (v. 18) the wife of 
Ajax was (rlauca, by wliom she had a son, Aciin- 
tidcs; by his beloved 'J’ecmcssa, he had a son, 
Kurysaces. (Soph. Aj. 883.) Several illustrious 
Atlienians of the historical times, such as Miltiades, 
Cimon, and Alcihiudes, traced their pedigree to the 
Telamoiiiau Ajax. (Pans. ii. *29. § 4; AleiO. 
1.) 'J'Jic tmditions about this hero furnislied 
jdentiful materials, not only for poets, but also f(‘r 
sculptors and painters. His single combat with 
Hector was represented on tin* chest of Cypsehis 
(Ihius, V. 19. ^ 1); his statue formed a part of a 
large group at ( Hymfua, the work of Lycius. (Paus. 
V. *22. § *2; comp. Pliii. //. A’, xxxv. lO. 88; 
Ai'Iian, F. 11. ix. 11.) A bc'autiful sculptured 
head, whicli is generally bidieved to be a head of 
Ajax, is still extant in the Mgremont colh'ctioii at 
l*etwortli. (RottlLrer, A/na/flied, iii. p. 258.) 

2. The son uf Oi'leus, king of the Locrians, who 
is also called thi' Le.sser Ajax. (Horn. 11. ii. 527.) 
His mother's name wa.s Kriopis. According to 
Strabo (ix. p. 425) his birtliplace was Naryx in 
I/oeris, whence Ovid [Met. xiv. 488) calls him 
Nuryeins heeos. According to the Iliad (ii. 5*27, 
K'c.) he led lii.s Locrians in forty ships (Hygin. 
Fuh. 97, say.s twenty) against Troy. He is de- 
.scrihed as one of tlu; gi(‘at heroes among the 
(Ireeks, and nets frequently in conjunctiun with 
the 'J’claiuouiaii Ajax. He is small of sbiturc and 
wears a liiieti cuirass {KivoQojpr}^)^ but is brave 
and intr<‘pid, especially skilled in throwing the 
sj»oar, ami, next to Achilles, the most .swift-footed 
among all the tlna'ks, (//. xiv. 5*20, iScc., xxiii. 
789, tVc.) His principal exploits during the siege 
of Troy arc mentioned in the following })assageh : 
xiii. 7(Kb ^c., xiv. 520, Ac., xvi. 350, xvii. *258, 
782, Ac. Ill the finiera! games at the jiyrc of 
Ihitroclus ho contended with Ddysseus and Anli- 
loclius for the prize in the footrace; but Athena, 
who was hostile towards him and favoured (Odys¬ 
seus, made him stuiidile and fall, so that he 
gained only the second prize, (xxiii. 754, Ac.) 
On his return from 'I'roy his vessel was^yvrecked 
on the Whirling Rocks {Vvpal irtTpai), but he him¬ 
self escaped upon a rock tlirougli the assistance of 
Poseidon, and would have been saved ill spite of 
Athena, but he used presumptuous words, and 
said tiiat he would c.scape tiic dangers of the sea 
ill defiance of tlie immortals. Hereupon Poseidon 
split the rook wntli his trident, and Ajax was 
swallowed up by the sea. {Od. iv. 499, Ac.) 

lu later traditions this Ajax is called a son of 
Oi’leus and the nymph Rheno, and is al.so men¬ 
tioned among the suitors of Helen. (Hygin. FaL 
81,97; ApuiJod. in. 10. § 8.) According to a 
tradition in Philostratus {Jlcr. viii. 1), Ajax had 
a tame dragon, live cubits in length, w'iiich follow- 
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cd him everywhere like a dojr. After the taking 
of Troy, it is said, he rushed into the temple of 
Atliena, whore Cassandra had takcni refuge, and 
was embracing the statue of the goddess as a sup¬ 
pliant. Ajax dragged her away with violence and 
led her to tiie other captives. (Cirg. Jc//. ii. ■J03; 
Kurip, Truad. 70, Ac.; Diet. Crot. v. l‘J; Ilygin. 
/'«/>. lid.) According to .some statements he 
even vioInUul Cassandra in the tein/)Ie oi' the god¬ 
dess (Tryjihiodl. d.'id; Q. Siiiyru. xiii. 4'J'J; 
Lycopljr. 3d0, with the ScJinl); (.)dyfiSoiis at least 
accused him of tliis crime, mid Ajax was to he 
stoned to deatli, Imt saved himself liy establishing 
his innocence hy an oatJi. (Pans. x. “J<». 1, 31. 

§ 1.) Tlie wfiole cliarge, is on the oIIkt h.'iiid, 
said to liave hecn an invention of Agamemnon, 
who waiit(!(] to have Cussaneb’a for liimseif. Hut 
whether tnu! nr not, Athena liad suthc-ient reason 
for being indignant, as Ajav had dragged a sup¬ 
pliant from li(!r temple. \dien on Ids voyagi; 
homeward In; came to tiie Cnju'uirean rocks on the 
coast of ICuboea, his sJiip was UTocked in a stonn, 
he hirnsedf was killed l)y Athena with a tLisli of 
lightning, nml his body was waslied u[>on the rocks, 
whicli liencefortli were called the rocks of Ajax. 
(Ilygin. /(«/-». 1II»; comj*. \’irg. ,le//. i. 4(k cVc., 
xi. 2d0.) p’or a dill'ereiit account of lii.s doath see 
I’iiiJostr. ///‘?\ viii, 3, and Scliol. <«/ J,//c.)j>h/\ i. c. 
After his death his sjiirit dwelled in th<‘ island of 
laMice. (Pans. iii. If), 11.) The Opuntiaii 
Locriaiis worshipped Ajax as their national hero, 
mid so groat was their faitli in him, that when 
tliey lirew up tiieir army in hntile array, they al¬ 
ways |(‘ft one ydace open for him, believing that, 
altlioiigli invisible to tliem, he was lighting for and 
among tiimn. (Ihuis. L v. ; (!oiion. .\arrat. 18.) 
I’ln* story of Ajax was frctpienily inadti luse of by 
ancient poets and artists, and the hero who a|>- 
poars on some Locriaii coins w ith the helmet,* 
shield, and sword, is firoltahly Ajax tlie son of 
O/leii.s. (Mioniiet, Ko. o70, iVc.) [L. S.J 
A'l DMS,’AtSrjs. lJl.\nKs,j 
AI KUS (’Ai^ojeevs). 1. A lengthened 

form of ’Atdrjf. (Horn. Jl. v. illO, \x, Gl.) 
fllADKS 1 

‘J. A niylliical king of the IMolossiatis, in 
Pipeims, who is represented as tJie husband of 
lV;rsephone, and father of Core. Aftiw Theseus, 
with the assistance of Peiritlious, had carried olf 
Helen, aaid concealed her at Ajiiiidnae [Acai>k- 
Mirs], he went with I’eirithous to I'lpeiriis to pr(»- 
cure for Iiim as a reward Core, tin; daughter of 
Aidoneiis. This king thinking tin* two stmugm’s 
were welbmeaning suitors, olfenal th<; luuid of his 
daughter to Peiritlious, on condition that he should 
tight and comjum’ his dog, which bore the name of 
Cerbenis, Hut when Aidoneus discovered tluit 
tliey had come with the intmition of cuiTj'ing off 
his daughter, he had Peiritlious killed by Cerberus, 
and kept Tliescus in ca])tivity, who was after¬ 
wards released at the request of Heracles. (I'lut. 
T.V’x. 31, 3.5.) Euschius {Chrov. p. 'll) calls the 
wife of Aidoneus, a daughter of queen Hemeter, 
with whom he laid eloped. It i.s clear that the 
story about Aidoneus is nothing but the sacred 
legend of the rape of Persejihone, dressi’d up in 
tlie fonn of a liistory, and is luidoubtcdly the work 
of a Lite interpreter, or rather destroyer of genuine 
ancient mvths. [L. S,J 

AIUS LOCU'TIUS or LOQUENS, a Jloman 
divinity. In the year b. c. 389, a short time ho- 
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fore the invasion of tin* (iauls, a voice was heard 
at Rome in the Via nova, during the silence of 
night, announcing that the (Jauls were approaching. 
(Liv. v. 32.) No attention was at the time pjiid 
to the warning, but after the (hiuls had withdniwn 
from the city, the Romans remembered the ]»n>- 
jdietic voici?, .•iiid atoned for their neglect by erect¬ 
ing on tin; spot in the V’^ia nova, wlicre tlie voice 
had been heiu\U u temphun, thut is, an a/tar with 
a sacred enclosure/mmnd it, to Aiun Locutinn, or 
the “.Announcing Speak«*r.” (lav. v. .50; A’arro, 
(//>. CicU. xvi. 17; Cic. de Dieiiud. i. 4.), ii. 
.32.) [L. S.] 

AT.ARANDUS ('AAd^aeSos), a Ciirian hero, 
.son of Iv.iipjms and Calirrlnie, wiiom the inhabit¬ 
ants of Alabaiula wor.sliipped as tlu* founder of 
their town, (Stejih. Hyz. s. r.’AAdgav5a; Cic. 
r/ii j\t(L Dror. iii. 1.5, 1 9.) [E. S. ] 

ALAGO'NIA (’AAayoi/ia), a daughter of 
ZiMis ami Kiiropa, from whom Alagonia, a town in 
Eaconia, deriied its name, (Pans. iii. 21, i; G, 
2G. t; 8 ; Nat. (doni. viii. 23.) [E. S. | 

ALA ECOM EN K'lS (’AAaAKogevTjE), a sur¬ 
name of .Athena, derived from the hero Alalco- 
menes, or from the Hot'othui village of Aialco- 
meiia<‘, where she was believed to have been bom. 
Others derive the mune from the verli oAdAKem, 
so that it would signily the ‘‘ poweiful defender.” 
(Horn. //. iv. 8 ; ytiqili. Byz. 6-. v, 'AKaKKoiJLfi>iot> 
Ornttnv. p. 213.) (L. S.) 

AEAECU'M E.N MS (’AAaArcogtVTjy), a Boeotian 
autochthon, who was believed to have given the 
name to tlie Botfotian Alalcomenae, to have 
brought up Atliena, wlio was born tlnu’c, ,'uid to 
have been the first who introduced lu'r worship. 
(Pairs, ix. 33. 4.) According to Plutar'ch [hv, 

Jhu’did. P'r(i(/m. .5), he advised Zeus to have a 
rigure of oak-wood dressetl in bridal sUtii’e, and 
curvic'd about amidst liynu;nea.l songs, in oi'der to 
cliaiig<‘ tlie juiger of liera into jealousy. 'J'lni 
name of tlie wife of Alalcomem‘S wa.s Allie- 
nais, and that of his son, (ilaucoj)U.s, both of 
wliicli refer to the goddess Atliena. (SU'ph. By/,. 

.<?. r. ’AAoA«ojUtwm; Pans. ix. 3. g 3; comp, 
uf'Ani. s. r. Aai'SaAa; JRuller, Orchtun. p. 

11,--SI 

A IjAECOMI/N 1A (’AAttAhrogeeia), one of the 
daughters of Ogyges, who as well as lier two 
sisters, 3'helxionoea tind Aulis, were regarded as 
siipenuitui’al beings, ivho watched over oaths and 
saw that tliey we.re not taken rashly or tliought- 
les.sly. 'rin'ir name was npa^iSi'/cai, and they iiad 
a temple in common at the foot of tire Telphusian 
mount in Boeotia. 3’he representations of these 
diviniti(;s consisU'd of mere lurads, and no parts of 
animals were saciiiiced to them, except heads, 
(I*auH. ix. 33. 4; 2, 4 ; Panyasis, uj). JSieph. liiiz. 
s. i>. Tpeg/Arj; Said. s. v. Upa^ihiKT); Miiller, Or- 
ehtmi, p. 128, ^tc.) [L. S.] 

AEARI'CIJS, in Clennan Al-ric^ i. e. All 
rich,” king of the Visigoths, remarkable as 
being tbe hist of tlie barbarian chiefs who en¬ 
tered ami sacked the city of Rome, mid the first 
enemy who had appeared before its walls since the 
time of Hannibal. He was of the family of BaltJra, 
or Bold, the second noblest fiimily of the Visigoths, 
(.lormindes, do. Rch. Get. 29.) Ilis first appearance 
in histoi-y is in a. d. 394, when he was invested 
by Theodosius with the command of the Gothic 
auxiliaries in his w'ar with Eugcriius. (Zosimus, 

V. .5.) In 391), partly from anger at being refused 
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tljo romniniifl of tl)o armies of the eastern empire, 
partly at the insti^aition of Itufinus (SotTutes, 
JJL'il. Kcd. vii. 10), l)(i inva(l('d ami rlovastated 
(.Jreecc, till, hy the arrival of 8tilicho in ^107, he 
was compelled to escape to Kpirns. Whilst tlu'n; 
he was, hy the weakm'ss rd' Arcadins, appointed 
pK'fect of eastern Illyrieuin (y^osinins, v. A 0), and 
partly owiiit* to this oHice, and llie use he ni;jd(‘ c)f 
it in providing arms for his own piirp(»s('s, partly to 
his hirtfi and fame, was hy his eountrymeii elected 
king in ((’Jaadian, Kultutp, ii. 211*, JivlL (Ut. 

/idll—a 1,‘k) 

Tin; rest of his life was spent in the two inva¬ 
sions of Italy. The fust (lOO-.IOI^), apparently 
unprovoked, })rought him only to Jtavenna, ami, 
alter a bloody defl-at at I’ollentia, in which his wife 
and treasures were tak(*n, ami a masterly ndreat 
to Verona (Orns. vii. ;i7), was emh'd by the treaty 
with Stilicho, which transhured his services from 
Arcadins to flonorins, and made him prefect of tin* 
Avestern instead of the eastern lllyriemn. 7ti this 
capacity he fixcal iiis camp at Aemona, in ex])ecta- 
tion of the fnllilment of liis demands for pay, and 
for a western province', as the future home of his 
nation. 'J’he secoml invasion (dOfi- Ilh) was oeea- 
sioned hy the delay of this ful/ihnent, and hy tin- 
massacre of the (Jothic families in Italy on Stilicho s 
death. It is marked hy IIkj tliree sieg(*s of Home. 
'J'he lii'st (4011), as being a protracted blockade, 
was tlu' most severe, hut was raised by a raii'-om. 
I’Ik* second (400), was oe-casioned hy a refusal to 
conij.ly with Alaric's d('inand.> and, upon the occu¬ 
pation of ()stia, ended in the mn-onditional Mirre'ii- 
eler of th(' city, and in the liisposai of the <'ni].ire 
hy Alaric to AtUiliis, till on discove-ry of his inca- 
yiacitv, he restorc-d it to llfuioriiis. (Z«>simus, v. \i.) 
'I'lie third (410), was occasioned liv an assault ujton 
li's tioops nmh'r the imperial sam'tion, and was 
ended hy the ireaeherons (tpening of tin* tsalarimi 
gate on Anenst *24, and the sack of the city for six 
days. Tt was imniediiitely followed hy tlie oecn- 
paiir)n of tlie south of Italy, ami the design of in¬ 
vading Sicily atid Africa. 'J’his uitention, how- 
eN<T, was interrupted hy his death, after ;i sh<vrt 
illness at (’•)nsentia, where h<? was buried in the 
bed of the adjacent ri\er Unsentinus, and the 
}»!ace of his intennent concealed hs* the massacre of 
all the tvorkmen employcil on the occasion. (Oros. 
vii. ,‘»0 ; Joniandes, 170.) 

'J'he few perst»nal traits that are recorded of him 
— his answer to the Homan <*mhassy with a hoarse 
laugh in answer to their threat of desperate resist¬ 
ance, “The thicker the hay, tim easier mown,” 
and, in reply to their question of what he would 
leave them, “Your lives”—are in the true savage 
humour of a barbarian comjueror. (Zosimiis, v. 40.) 
Hut the impvi-ssioii left upon us by his general 
cl)aract(‘r is of a higher order. 'J'he real military 
skill shewn in his escape from Clreece, and in his 
retreat to Verona; the wish at Athens to shew 
that he tidopted the use. of the bath and the other 
external forms of civilised life; the moderation and 
juhtiet; which he observed towards the Romans in 
the times of j)eace; the humanity which distin¬ 
guished him during the s;iek of Rome—indicate 
something superior to the mere craft and lawless 
ambition which he wumis to have possessed in 
common with other barbarian cliicfs. So also his 
scru])les against fighting on Easter-day when at- 
tai'ked at Pollentia, and his rewerencefor the cliurchcs 
during the sack of the city (Oros. vii. 37, 3!J), 
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imply that the Christian faith, in wliich lie had 
been instructed by Arian teachers, had laid some 
Ijold at least on his imagination, and had not 
been tinged with that fierce hostility against the 
orthodox party wliieh marked the Arians of tljc. 
Vandal tribes. Accordiiigly, we find that tlu; 
Christian part of his contemporaries reganhul liiin, 
in comparison with tin; other invatlersrjf the empire 
as the repn sentative of civilization and Christianity, 
aiitl as tin* fit instrument of divine veiigeanee on 
the .still half jfagan city (ftros. -vii. Ii/), uttd the 
very slight injury which the gT('at huilduigs of 

I Creece and Home sustained from liis two invasions 
confirm the same view. And amongst the Pagans 
the same sense of the pretematnral character of 
his ijiva.sion prevailed, thoiigli ex[»reRs(‘d in a dif¬ 
ferent form, 'file dialogue which Chnulian (//e//. 
f/c/. 48.5-.54(») represents him to have Judd with 
the aged counselloi's of his own tribe seems to ho 
the heathen version of the ecclesiasticiil story, that 
he sto[»pe<l the monk who begged him to sjiare Rome 
with the atiswer, liiat he was drivi'ii on hy ti voice 
which he could not resist. (Socrates, y/A7. ./vr;/, 
vii, 10,) So <iiso his vision of Achilles and Mi¬ 
nerva appearing to defend the city of Athens, as 
r<*eor<le(l hy Zosimiis (v. 0), if it does not inqdy'' 
a. lipgrriiig respect and fear in tin' mind of Alaric 
himself towauJs the ancient worshij),—tit least 
ex[>resses the belief of the pagan liistorian, t/iat his 
invasion was of so momentoas a character as to 
call for divine interference, 

'file jiermanent ('ilecls of Ip's career are to he 
found only in tiie e.stahlislnnent of the X’lsigolhic 
kingiloni of Spain by the warrinis vs horn he was 
till' tirst to h'ad into tin' west, 

'file aiitlnirities for the invasion of (Ireece and 
th(' (irst two sieges of Hnmo tire Zosinuis (v. vi): 
for the first invasion of Italy, .lon)ande.s /A: Ihh. (ieU 
.‘Ml; (.'laudian, li. for the thiid siege snul 

sack of Rome, .lornaiides, //>.,• Orosius, vii. 39; 
Aug. i. I'iO; Jjieronym. /yiisf. ud }*rhi- 

dp.; PriK'op. Vovd. i. *2; Sozomi'ii,///s/. 

/ur/, ix. /), 10; Isid. llisfiali'jisis, Cin’tn/ico/i iiul~ 
ioruvt.) 'I'lie invasions of Italy are inv«)lved in 
great confusion by these writers, esjiecially hy 
.lornandes, who hh'iuls the battle of Polleiitia in 
•103 with the massacre of the Goths in 40{{. Py 
conjecture and inference they arc rednet'd in (libbou 
(c. 30, 31) to the order which has been here follow ¬ 
ed. See also (Jodefroy, ad /"hUostur. xii. 3. [ A.P.S.] 
ALAS'KJR (’AActtrTwp). ], According to Ile- 
syehius and the Etymologicum M., a surname of 
Zeu-s de.scrihing him as tlie avenger of evil deeds. 
Hut the name is also used, especially by the tragic 
writers, to designate any deity or demon who 
avenges wrongs committed by men. (l*aus. viii. 
*24. § 4 ; Plut. De De/. Orac. 13, &c.; Aeschvl. 
Apam. 1479, ir>0«, 343 ; Sopli. TracL 1092 ; 

Eurip. yVmcrt. 15;)0, &c.) 

*2. A son of Nolens and Chloris. When Heracles 
took Pylos, Alastor and his brotlu'rs, except 
Nestor, were slain by him. (Apolled, i. 9. ^ 9; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 15<).) According to 
Parthenius (c. 13) he was to he married to Har- 
palyce, who, however, was taken from him by her 
father Clymenus. 

3. A Lycian, who was a companion of Sarpt'- 
don, and slain hv Ddyssens. (Horn. 11. v. 677; 
Ov. Aid. xiii. *257.) Another Alastor is mention¬ 
ed in Horn. 11. viii. 333, xiii. 4*2*2. [L. S.] 

ALASTO'RIDES (’AAao-TopiSrjy), a patro- 
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nymic from Alastor, and given by Homer {II xx. 
4G3) to Tros, who was probably a son of the 
Lycian Alastor mentioned above. [L. S.] 

ALATHE'US, called ODOTIIAEUS by Clan- 
dian, became with Saphrax, in a. n. 37G, on the 
death of Vithimir, the guardian of Vithericus, the 
young king of the Greuthungi, the chief tribe of 
the Ostrogoths. Alatheus and Saphrax led their 
people across the Danube in this year, and uniting 
their forces with those of the Visigoths und<‘r 
Fritigonu tank part against the Itoinans in the 
battle of Hadrianople, a. i>. 37b’, in which the em¬ 
peror Valens was d(?fcated and hilled. After 
plundering the surrounding country, Alatheus .and 
Saphrax eventually recrossed the Danube, but 
ap()eared again on its banks in with the in¬ 
tention of invading the Roman jn’ovinces again. 
They were, however, repulsed, and Alatheus was 
slain. (Amin. Marc. xxxi. .3, Ac.; Jornand. 

/feb. *J(J, "JT ; (3audian, do. JV Cons. Honor. 
6'2l) ; Zosirnus, iv. ‘Mi.) 

AliBA SI'LV'IOS, one of the mythical kings 
of Alba, said to have lietni the son of Latinus, and 
the father of Atys, according to Livy, and of (’a- 
petiis, according to Dionvsius. Jle reigned thirty- 
nine years. (Idv. i. ,‘i; Dionys. i. 71.) 

A'LIUA GMNS. No persons of this gens ob¬ 
tained any offices in the state till the first cmitiir}’' 

B. c. They all bore the cognomen Cakrtnas. 

L. ALlil'NlUS. 1. (ine of the tribunes of 
the plehs, at the first institution of tlie office, n. r. 
494. (Liv. ii. 33.) Asconius calls him Ij. Albi- 
iiiuR C. F. Paterculus. (In (^ic. Cornel, p. 7d, od, 
Orelli.) 

2. A plebeian, wlio was conveying liis wife and 
children in a cart out of the city, after tlie defeat 
on the Alia, n. c. 390. and overto(»k on the .laiii- 
culus, the pri(‘sts and vestals carrying tlu; sacred 
things: he made his family alight and took as 
many as he was able to Lucre. (liiv. v. 40; Val. 
Max. i. 1. § 10.) The consular tribune in «, c. 
.379, whom Livy (vi. 30) calls J\I. Albinius, is 
probably the same person as the above. (Comp. 
Niebuhr, Tlist. of Rome ii. n. 1201.) 

ALBINOVA'NUS, C. PKDO, a friend and 
contemporary of Ovid, to whom the latter addres¬ 
ses one of his Epistles from Pontus. (iv. 10.) He 
is classed by (Quintilian (x. 1) among the epic 
poets ; Ovid also sp(>aks of his j»oem on the ex¬ 
ploits of Th(‘s(ms, and calls him siderens /Vdo, on 
account of the sublimity of his styl(«. (K.r. Pont. 
iv. K). fi.) He is supposed to have written an 
epic poem on the exploits of (Jermanicuf., the son 
of Drusus, of which twenty-three lines are pre¬ 
served in the Suusoriu of S<Mioca. (lib. i.) This 
fragment is usually entitled “ De Navigatione 
Oemianici per Oceanum Septentrionalera,” and 
describes the voyage? of Germanicus through the 
Amisia (Ems) into the northern ocean, a. d. i(>. 
(Comp. Tac. Aim. ii. 23.) It would seem from 
Martial (v. />), that Albinovanus was also a writer 
of e])igrama. L. Seneca was acquainted with him, 
and calls him fahuhttor elepardissimm. (Pip. 122.) 

Three Latin eh‘gies are attributed to Albino- 
vanua, but without any sufficient autliority: 
namely,—1.“ Ad Inviam Aug. de Morte l)iusi,“ 
which is ascribed to Ovid by many, and has been 
published separately by Bremer, Hehnst. 1775. 

2. “ InObitum Maecenatis.” 3. “De Verbis Mae- 
cenatis moribundi ” (VVemsdorf, Poc/amj Laiihi 
AJiiwres^ iii. pp. 121, &c., 155, &c.) 
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The fragment of Albinovanus on the voyage of 
Germanicus, has been published by 11. Stephens, 
Fratpii. Poet.., p. 41G, Pithoeus, p}pi<jram.et poem, 
vet.., p, 2.39, Burmann, A nth. ImL ii. ep. 121, 
Wernsdorf, Pott. Lot. Min. iv. i. p. 229, Ac. 
All that has been a.scribed to Albinovanus was 
piibli.shed at Amsterdam, 1703, with the notes of 
•T. Scaligor and others. 3'he last edition is by 
Meinecke, which contains tin? text, and a German 
tran.slation in verse, (,)uedlinburg, 1319. 

ALIfJNOVA'NUS, P. TU'LLIVS, hrhngod 
to the party of Marius in the tirht civil war, and 
was one of tlio twelve wiio were d(‘clared enemies 
of the state in B. c. 87. He thereupon fled to 
Hienipsal in Nuinidia. After the deteat of Carbo 
and Norbanns in ii. 81, he obtaiiu'd the pardon 
of Sulla by treaeherously ])Utting to death many 
of the principal officers of Norhaniis, whom he had 
invited to a banquet. Ariminium in consequence 
r(‘Volted to Sulla, whence the Psoudo-Asediiiiis (//i 
(^ic. IV/*.’-. p. ]()8, ed, OrcJIi) speaks of Alhi/io- 
vaniis betraying it. (Ajipian, JJ. (\ i. GO, ()2, 91 ; 
Elorus, iii, 21, 7.) 

ALIH'NIIS or AlAiUS, the name of the prin¬ 
cipal family of the patrician lb)stmnia. ge»is. 3’lie 
original tianie was Alims, as af>pcars from the 
Easti, which was afterwards lengthened into AHii- 
nns. \Ve find in proper names in Latin, derivatives 
in onus, emts., and inus., used without any additional 
moaning, in the same sense? as the simple fonns. 
(Conip. Nielmlir, IIU. of Rome, \. ij. 219.) 

1. A. Po-THMIirs P. F. AlJU’S KKniLLKXSIR, 
was, according to Livy, dictator b, < . 498, when 
he conquered the liUtius in tin- great battle near 
lake* Ri’gillus. Roman story related that Castor 
and Pollux were seen fighting in this liattle on the 
side of the Romans, whence tin? dictator afterwards 
dedicated a teniph? to Castor and Pollux in tlie 
forum. Ho was consul n. c. 498, in wliieli year 
some of tin? annals, according to Livy, plae<?d the 
battle of the lake Hegillus ; and it is to this year 
that Dionysius assigns it. (Liv. ii. 19,20,21; 
Dion_\s, vi. 2, At.; Val. Max. i. 8, ^ 1 ; Cic. de 
A'af. Deor. ii, 2, iii. 5.) I'in? surnamt? Rogillensis 
is usually supposed to have been derived from this 
battle; but Niebuhr thinks that it was lak(?n frtmi 
a place of resuteiice, just as the Claudii bore the 
sann? name, and tiiat the later annalists only spoke 
of PtJstumius as cominander in consequence of the 
name. Livy (xxx. 45) states exjiressly, that Scipio 
Africamis was the lirsl Roman who olitained u 
surname from his conquests. (Niebuhr, J/ist. of 
Rome., i. p. 5.j((.) 

Many of the coins of the Albini commemorate 
this victory of their ancestor, as in the one annexed. 

On one side tho licad of Diana is represented with 
the lettc'rs ItuAiA undiMiieath, which .are partly 
effaced, and on the reverse me thrt?e horsemen 
irumpling on a foot-soldier. 



2. Sp. Portumius A. p. P. n. A lb ns Rkgil- 
LKNSIS, apjiarently, .according to the Easti, the sou 
of the preceding, (though it must be observed, that 
in these early times no depciidauce can be placed 
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upon tlic'se genealogies,) was eonsul B. c. 46C. 
(Liv. iii. ‘2; Dionys. ix. GO.) He was one of the 
three commissioners sent into Oreece to collect in¬ 
formation about the laws of that country, and was 
a member of the first decemvirate in 451. (Liv. 
iii. .*J1, ; Dionys. x. 5’2, 5G.) He commanded, 

as legatus, the centre of the Roman army in the 
battle in which the Aequians and Volscians were 
defeated in 44G. (Liv. iii. 70.) 

.*i. A. PosTirMiiTs A. F. P. N. Arnrs Rkgil- 
LE.NSis, apj)arently son of No. 1, ivas consul Ji. c. 
4G4, and carried on war against tlie Aequians. 
He was sent as ambassador to the Aequians in 
45H, on which occasion he was insulted by their 
commander. (Liv. iii. *1, 5, 25 ; Dionys. ix. <)*2, G.5.) 

4, Si*. P(js'j'i7Mji;s Sr. f. A. N. Aj.iji's RKnin- 

i. KNsis, apparently son of No 2, was consular tri¬ 
bune B. c. 4o2, and served as le^ratus in the war in 
the following year. (Liv. iv. 25, 27.) 

5. P. i’o.sTi'.nifs A. F. A. N. Aljiinl’s Reuii,- 
LKNsis, whom Livy calls JVIarcus, was consular 
tribune n.r. 41-1, and was killed iii an iiisurn'ction 
of the soldiers, whom he had de]>rived of ilu' jilun- 
d«T of the Ae(iuian town of llolae, wliich he had 
promised them. (Liv. iv. 4.d, 5d.) 

G. AJ. Pos'rrn/r.s A. k. A. .\. Ai.msi’s Rfhu- 
l.KXsis, is mentiom'd hy liivy (v. 1) as c(‘nsnlar 
trihune in it. c. 4()o, hut was in reality ctnisor in 
that year with Al. Furius Camillas. {Fasti Capitol.) 
In their censorviiip a fine was impos<*d njion all 
rmai who remaim'd single up to old age. (Val.AIax. 

ii. JJ. Ji 1 ; Pint. ( \tvt. 2 ; Ihct. of Ant. s. r. t ’aorimn.) 

7. A. I’osTi'Mrt's ALitiNi’s Pkuillknms, con- 

suhir trihinio h. c. ;{h7, collected with his colleague 
L. .Julius an army of volunteers, since the trihimes 
prevented tliem from making a regular levy, and 
cut off a body of '1'ar<|uiiiienses, who were return¬ 
ing home after plundering the Roman territory. 
(Liv.v. 1(1.) 

G. Si’. PosTUMUTs Albinfs Re(jillensis, con¬ 
sular trihune it. <\ d.dl, carried on the w'ar against 
the At‘(iuians; he at first Kuifered a deh'al, hut 
afterwards conquered tliem completely. (Liv. v. 
2G, 2».) 

f). Sr. PosTt'MU’S Ai.binfs, was consul b. c. 
334, and invaded, W'itli his colleague T, Vcturiu.s 
Calviniis, the country of the Sidiciiii; but, on ac¬ 
count of the groat forces which the enemy had col¬ 
lected, and the report that the Sainnites were com¬ 
ing to their a.ssistance, a dictator was appointed. 
(Liv. viii. 10, 17.) He was censor in 332 and 
inagister (‘quitum in 327, when AI. Claudius Alar- 
cellus was appointed dictator to hold the comitia. 
(viii. 17, 23.) In 321, he w'as consul a second 
time with T. Veturius Calviims, and marched 
against the Samiiit<’.s, hut wa.s diifcated near Cau- 
dium, and obliged to surrender with liis w'hole 
anny, who were sent under the yoke. As the 
price of his deliveranetr and that of the army, he 
and his colleague and tlie other commanders swore, 
in the iiume of the rejuihlic, to a humiliating pence. 
The consuls, on their return to Home, laid down 
their oflice after ajipointiiig a dictator ; and tlie 
senate, on the advice of PosUimius, resolved tliat 
all persons who had sworn to the peace should be 
given lip to the Sainnites. Postuinins, wdth the 
other prisoners, accordingly went to the Samnites, 
but they refused to accept thenu (Liv. ix. 1—10 ; 
Appian, de licb. iHamu. *2—G ; Cic. de Off. iii. 30, 
Cato, 12.) 

10. A. PosTUMius A. F. L. N. Albinos, was 
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consul B. c. 242 with Lutatius Catulus, who de¬ 
feated the Carthaginians off the Aegates, and thus 
brought the first Punic war to an end. Albiims 
was kept in the city, against his will, by the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, because he w'as Flamen Martial is. 
(Inv. Kpit. 1.0, xxiii. 13; Eutrop. ii. 27 ; Val. 
Alax. i. 1. § 2.) He was censor in *234. {Fasti 
Capitol.) 

11. L. PosTBMins, A. F. A. N. Albinus, ap- 
pannitly a son of the* preceding, was consul B. c. 
234, and again in 22.0. In hi.s second comsulship 
be made war iijwin the Illyrians. (Eutrop. iii. 4 ; 
Oros. iv. 13; Diem Cass. Frap. 151 ; Polyb. ii. 11, 
Ac., wdio erroneemsly calls him Aidas instead of 
Lucias.) In 21G, the third year of the second 
J*unic war, he was made pnietor, and sent into 
(,'if>alpinc (Jaiil, and w'liiie absent was e^lectesd con¬ 
sul tlie third time for tlie following year, 215. But 
he did not live to pnte*r upon his consulship; for 
he ami his army were destroyed hytlie Boii in the 
wood la'tana in Cisalpine fj.-ml. IJis lieael was cut 
olf, and after being lim'd witfi g(»hl w'as dedicateel 
to the gods hy the* Boil, and used as a sacred 
drinking-Vessel. (Liv. xxii. 35, xxiii. 24 ; Polyh. 

iii. Jog, IIG; Cic. Tus>\ i, oj.) 

12. Si*. l*e).sTi'Mir,s J.,. F. A. K. Albiws, was 
praetftr jieTegrinus in n, i:. IG.O (Liv. xxxvii. 47, 
50). and consul in IGG. In his consulshij) the 
senatusconsultum w*as passed, which is still extant, 
suppre'ssing the* w’orsliip of Bacchus in Koine, in 
ct)nsequ(*nce of the ahc/minahle crimes which tveru 
conunitted in connexion with it. (xxxix. G, 11, 
Ac.; Val. Alax. vi. 3. J; 7 ; Plin. //. X. xxxiii. 
10; Diet, of Ant. p. 344.) He was also augur, 
and died in 170 at an advanced age. (Liv xl. 
4*2 ; Cic. ('ato, 3.) 

13. A. PosTi Mirs A. F. A. n. Amiints, 
was cunile aedile B. c. 1G7, w'hen he exhihiteid 
the (Jreat Games, praetor 185, and consul 180. 
(Liv. xxxix. 7, 23, xL 35.) In his consulship 
he conducte'd the war .'>gainst the Ligurians, 
(xl. 41.) He Avas c(*nsor 174 with Q. Fulvius. 
Their censorship was a severe one ; tlu'V expelled 
nine memhers from the senate, and degraded many 
of cquiistrian rank. Tliey executed, however, many 
pnldic- works, (xli. 32, xlii. 10; comp. Cic. Verr. 
i. 41.) He Avas elected in his censorship one of 
tlu* decemviri sacrorum in the ]ilace of L. Cornelius 
Lentulus. (Liv. xlii. 10.) Albinus was engaged 
in many public missions. In 175 he Avas sent 
into northern Greece to inquire into the truth of 
tile representations of tlie Dardanians and Tlies- 
salians about tlie Bastarmie and I*erseus. (Polyb. 
xxvi. 9.) In 171 he Avas sent as one of the am¬ 
bassadors to Crete (liiv. xlii. 35); and after the 
conquest of Alaccdonia in 1G8 he w'as one of the 
ten commissioners a]»}>ointcd to settle the {ifiairs 
of the country with Aemilins Paullus. (xlv. 17.) 
Livy not unfrequcntly calls him Liiscus, from 
which it Avould seem tliat he was blind of one eye. 

14. Sr. PosruMirs A. f. A. Albinfs 
Pafi.i.I’LUS, prolmhly a brotlier of No. 13 and 15, 
jicrhaps olitaiued the sunuimo of Paiillulus, as 
being small of stature, to distinguish him more 
accurately from Iiis tAvo brothers. He was praetor 
in JSicily, ii. c. 183, and consul, 174. (Liv. xxxix. 
45, xli. *2G, xliii. *2.) 

15. L. PusTUMius A. p. A. N. Albinus, pro¬ 
bably a brother of No. 13 and 14, was praetor 
B. c. 180, and obtained the province of further 
Spain. His command was prolonged in the follow* 
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ing yoar. After conqiicrm^^ the Vaccaei and Tai- 
sitani, he returned to Koine in I7h, and obtained 
a triumph on account of his victories. (Liv. xl. 
Sf), 44, 47, 48, 5(1, xli. 8, 11.) Ife was consul in 
178, witli M. Poj)illius TiruMias; and the war in 
Lif^uria was assii^ned to hoih consuls. Alhinus, 
however, was lir.st sent into Canijiania to separate 
the land of th(‘ state from tliat of {)rivate persons; 
and this Imsiiu'ss occujiied him all the summer, so 
that he was nnahle to j>o into his ]irnvince. Tie 
Avas the tirst Konian mairistrate who put the allies 
to any expensi' in travelling thrr)ii!ih their territo¬ 
ries. (xli. 88, xlii. 1, JJ.) The festival of the 
Floralia, which had been discontinued, was re¬ 
stored in his consulship. (()v. /utsi. v. 8'JJ>.) In 
171, he Avas one of the ambassadors sent to Masi- 
nissa and the rartha^inians in order to raise troops 
for the Avar tipainst l\;rseus. (Liv. xlii. 85.) In 
liJ.O he was an unsiiecesKful candidate for the cen¬ 
sorship. (xliii. 1 (».) Tie served under Aeniilius 
Paullus in Macedonia in Ki}!, and C(»nnnanded the 
si'cond leeion in the battle with l*erseus. (xliv. 
41.) Tlie last time he is mentioned is in this 
Avar, when Ix' Avas sent to plunder the town of the 

A(M)ii. (xlv. 27.) 

1(). A. I’osTUAin's ALru^M^s, one of the ofTici'i-s 
in the army of Aeinilius I’aullus in Macedonia, 
li. c. IGH. lie Avas sent by Paullus to treat Avith 
P(‘rs(‘us ; and afterAA'ards IVr.seus and his sun J'hilip 
Avere committed to his care by Ihmllus. (Liv. 
xlv. 4, 28.) 

17. L. PosTUMlTTS Sl>. F. Ti. N. Ai.KINITS, 
jijiparently son of No. 12, avus curule aediie u. e. 
Ib'l, and exhibited the Liidi Me<ralonse&, at which 
the Eunuch of 'Perenee was acted, IL; AA'as consul 
in 154, and dit'd st'veii days after he had .set out 
from Koine in order to go to his province. It Avas 
suppos(‘d that he AA'as p.oisoned by liis Avife. 
((')l)se<i. 78; Val. j\Iax. vi. 8. § 8.) 

18. A. IbisTUWirs A. f. A. x. Ai.tunm’s, appa¬ 
rently son of No. 18, AA'as jnaetor n. c. 155 ((’ic. 
A<'<hL ii. 45; Kolyb. xxxiii. 1), and consul in 151 
Avith L. Liciniiis Luciilliis. Jbi and his colleague 
Avere throAvn into ])rison by tlio tt ibitnes for con¬ 
ducting tlie levies Avitli t'lo mucli scA'crity. (Liv', 
V'./n/. 48; Kolyb. xxxv, 8; Oms. iv. 21.) He 
AA'as one of the tunbassadors sent in 158 t(» make 
]ieace betAveen Attains and Knisias (Kolyb. xxxiii. 
11), and accompanied Ii. Miimmius Achaicus into 
fireecc in 14(1 as one of his legates. There Avas a 
statue erected to hi.s lioiionr on the Jsthimi.s. 
((’ic. ad Ad. xiii. 80, 82.) Albinns was well ac¬ 
quainted with (ireek libwature, and Avrote in that 
language a poem and a Roman history, the latter 
of Avhich is m<*utioned by sevf’ral ancient Avriters. 
KolybiuB (xl. (i) speaks of him as a vain and light¬ 
headed man, who dispartiged his own peiiple, and 
AA'as sillily devoted to the study of (^Ireek liteiature. 
He relates a tale of liim and tin; elder Oito, who 
ri'proved Albiniis sharply, because in the preface 
to his history he begged tlie p;u don of his n-aders, 
if he should make any mistakes in Avriling in a 
foreign langmigc*; Cato reminded him that he avus 
not compelled to Avrite at all, but that if lie i:hose to 
Avrite, he had no business to ask for the indulgence 
of his readers. This tale is also related by fJellius 
(xi. 8), Macrobius (Preface to Saturn.)., I’lutarcli 
(fli/o, 12), and Suidas {s. v. AuAos Uoa-rdfiios). 
Polybius also says that Albinus imitated the Avorst 
parts of the (ireek character, that he was entirely 
devoted to pleasure, and shirked all labour land 
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dang-er. TTo relates that he retired to Thebes, 
Avhen the battle was fought at Phocis, on the plea 
of indisposition, hut aftcrAA'urds wrote an account 
of it to the senate as if he had been present. 
Cicero speaks with rather mom respect of his lite¬ 
rary merits ; he calls him dor/f/s //.omo and littfror 
tna ft disertns. (C'ic. Acad. ii. 45, /irut. 21.) Ma- 
croliius (ii. Ki) quotes a passage from the first book 
of the Aiiiials of Albinns ri'sjiecting Brutus, and 
as he use.s the words of Albinns, it has been su|>- 
]>o.sed that the (Ireek history may have been trans¬ 
lated into Latin. A avoiU of Alhinus, on the 
arri\'al of Aeneas in Italy, is refi'cnMl to by Ser- 
Aiiis (a// I'm/- -Lv?. ix. 710), and the author of the 
Avork “■ I)e Origine (lentis IloTnamu',” e. 15. 
(Knuise, lltae id t'raifm. Wtcrum J/iatoricorum 
lioiiKninruin., p. 127, iJvc.) 

If). Sp. Po.sTUMins Ai.bixus Magnus, aa'us 
consul n. c. 148, in which yt'iir a great fire liaj>- 
pened at Koine. fObsiM], 78.) It is this Sp. 
Albinus, of whom (licero speaks in the linttns (c. 
25), and .says that tli(?re wi'n; many orations of his. 

20. Sp. PosrrMTFs Sp. f. Sp. n, Ai.iunfs, 
probably son of No, If), was consul li. c. 1 10, and 
obtaiiH'd the province of Nnniidia to carry on the 
Avar against Jugnrtlia. He made vigorous prepa¬ 
rations for Avar, hut Avlien he reached the jirovince, 
lie did not adojit tiny active measnr<*s, but alloAve I 
himself to l»e deceived by the nrtilices of .fugurtha, 
Avlio consttintly jiromised to surri'mliT. Many per¬ 
sons supposed tluil his imictivity avus intentional, 
tind tliat .lugurtlia had bougiit him over. When 
.\lbinus departed from Africti, he, left his brother 
Aldus in command. [See No. 2L] After the 
defeat of the latter he returned to Numidia, but 
in consequence of the disorgani/.ial state of his 
army, he did not yiro.seeuti' the AV'.ar, and handed 
oA'er tile army in this coiulition, in the following 
year, to the consul Motellus. (Sail. ./m/. 85, 88, 
8f). 44 ; Oros. iv. 15; Eutrop. Ia'. 28.) He Avas 
eondemned by th(‘ Alainilia L<‘x, which was passed 
to punish all those who had been guilty of trea.son- 
ahle prjulices with .liigiirtha. ((.^'ic. Jirut. 84; 
comp. Sail. 4').) 

21. A. PosTFiAiius Ai,iiTNFs,broth('r of No. 20, 
and ]»robably son of No. If), Avas left by his bro¬ 
ther as pro-firaetor, in command of tlie army in 
Africa in ii. c. llO. [See No. 20.] He marclied 
to besii’ge Suthal, Avliere the treasures of .Tugurtha 
AA'ere depo.sited ; but Jugurtlia, under tlie promise 
of giving him a large sum of money, induced him 
to lead his army into a retin'd place, where he 
was suddenly attacked by the Numidian king, and 
only saA'od his troops from total destruction by 
alloAA’-ing them to pass under the yoke, and under¬ 
taking to leave Numidia in ten daA's. (Sail. Juff. 
8(;—88.) 

22. A. Po.'-rruMH^s A, f. Sp. n. Ar.nTNus, grand¬ 
son of No. If), and probably sou of No. 21, was 
consul B. c. f)f), Avith M. Antonins. (Plin. //. N. 
A'iii. 7 ; Obseq. 108.) (Jclliiis (iv. 6) qiu.tes the 
words of a feenatusconsultum passed in tlieir con¬ 
sulship in consequence of tlie spears of Mars having 
nif>v(.*d. Cicero says that he w'as a good speaker, 
(//r//./. 8.5, post Ttx’d, ad Quir, 5.) 

'I'he following coin is supposed by Ecklnd (vol. 
V. p. 288) and others to refer to this Alhinus. On 
one side is the head of a female with the letters 
JlisPAN., which may perhaps have reference to the 
victory which his ancestor L. Albinus obtained in 
Spain. [See No. 15.] On the other side a man 
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is represented, stretching out his hand to an eagle, 
a militiiry standard, and behind him are the fasces 
with the axe. On it are the letters a. i*ost. a. k. 
N. s. ABIN (so on the coin, instead of albin.). On 
the coins of the Postumia gens the prucnonicn 
Spurius is alway written & and not ui*. 



23. A. PosTTJMius Amiintts, a person of prae¬ 
torian rank, commanded the fleet, k. c. Jlf), in the 
Marsic war, .and was killed by his own soldiers 
under tlie ph'a that he meditated treachery, hut in 
reality on aeeount of liis cruelty. Sulla, who was 
then a legate of the consul Porcius ('ato, iiicory)o- 
rated his troops with his own, hut did not jmnish 
the olfendcrs. (Liv. Epit. 75 ; Pint. Sulh., (*.) 

24. A. PosTUMius Ai-BiNiTs was placed by 
Caestir over Sicily, b. c. 4h. (Appian, li. ( \ ii. 4U.) 

25. I). .ItiMUS llitin ns Atjnxus, adopted by 
No. 22, and commc'niorated in the annexed coin, 
where Brutus is called albinv(s) brvti. f. 
[Brutus.] 



ALBI'NUS, procurator of Judaea, iti the reign 
of Nero, about a. d. (i3 and 1)4, .succeeded Festus, 
and was guilty of almost every kind of crime in 
his government. He pardoned the vilest eriminals 
for money, and shamelessly plundered tin; pro¬ 
vincials. He was succeeded by Floriis. (Joseph. 
Ant. Jiid, XX. U, § 1 ; Jicll. Jud. ii. 14. § 1.) The 
Luceius Alhi.nus )ueutioned below may possibly 
have been the sjiine person. 

AliBPNUS (’AAgti^os), a Platonic philosopher, 
who lived at Smyrna and was a conteni])niary of 
Galen. (Galen, vol. iv. p. 372, ed. Basil.) A 
short tract by him, entitled 'Eia-ayuTyri tis rods 
UKotreevos AiaAuyovs, has come down to us, and is 
published in the second volume (p. 44) of the first 
edition of Fahricius; but oinittcul in the reprint 
by llarles, because it is to be found prefixed to 
Ktw.aU’s edition of three dialogues of Plato, Oxon. 
1771; and to Fischer’s four dialogues of Plato, 
Lips. 17B3. It contains hardly anything of im¬ 
portance. After explaining the mituro of the 
Dialogue, which he comp.are8 to a Drama, the 
writer g«>cs on to divide the Dialogues of Phito 
into four classes, \oyiKovs, i\€yKTiKov5, ^vcikovs., 
7}0(Kous, and mentions another division of them 
into Tetralogies, according to their subjects. He 
advises that the Alcibiades, Phacdo, Republic, and 
Timaeus, should be read in a series. 

The .authorities respecting Albinus have been 
collected by Fabricius. Oraec. iii. p. G5S.) 

He is said to have written a work on the arrangt*- 
m=;nt of the writings of Plato. Another Albinus 
is mentioned by Boethius and Cassiodnrus, who 
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wrote in Latin some works on music and gecw 
uietrv. IB. J. j 

ALBI'NIIS, CLGT)IUS, whose full name 
W'as Deciinus Clodius Ceionius Septimius Al- 
biiius, the son of Ceionius Postumius and 
Aurelia Messaliii.a, was horn at Adrumetum in 
Africa; but the year of his birth is not known. 
According to his father’s statement (Capitol. 
Clod. Albin. 4), he received tlie name of Albi- 
mis on account of the extnaordinary whiteness of 
his body. Shewing great disposition for a military 
life, he entered tlie army .at an early agm and 
served with great distinction, especially during the 
rebellion of Avidiiis Cassius against the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, in A. D. 175. His merits were 
acknowledged bj' the emperor in two letters {ih. 
10) in which he calls Alliimis an African, who re¬ 
sembled his countrymen but little, and who was 
praiseworthy for his militjiry experience, and the 
gnivity of his character. The emperor likewise 
declan-d, that without Albinus the legions (in 
Hithynia) would have gone over to Avidius Cas- 
.sius, and that he intended to have him chosen 
consul. The eni])eror Commodus gave Albinus a 
couinmnd in Ganl and afterwards in Britain. A 
false rumour having be(;n spread that Commodus 
had died, Albinus liarangued the anny in Britain 
on the occasion, attacking C’oinmodus .as u tyrant, 
and maintiiining that it would be uselul to the 
Roman empire to restore to tlie senate its ancient 
dignity and power. The senate was very jileased 
with these sentiimmts, hut not so the emperor, 
who stmt Junius Severus to supersede Albinus in 
his command. At this time Albinus must h.ave 
been a vitv distinguished man, Avhich we may 
conclude from the fact, that some time before 
Commodus had olVcri'd him the title ot Caesar, 
whicli he wisely declined. NotwithstJniding the 
ajipointiuent of Junius Severus as his siiectissor, 
Alliimis kept his command till uIUt the murder of 
Commodus and tiiat of his successor Pertiiiax in 
A. D. 11)3. It is doubtful if Albinus was the 
secret author of tlu: murder of Pertiiiax, to which 
Cajiitolimis makes an allusion. (75. 14.) 

After the death of Pertinax, Did ins Julianus 
pnrcliased the throne by bribing the jiraelorians ; 
hut immediately afterwards, C. Pesceiniius Niger 
was proclaimed emperor by the h'gioiis in Syriu ; 
L. Scptiiiiius Severus by the troops iu lilyiacum 
and P.aniiouia; and Albinus by the armies in Bri¬ 
tain and Gaul. Julianus having been put to death 
by order of the senate, who dreaded the power 
of Septimius 8evorus, the latter turned his arms 
against Pcscciinius Niger. With regard to Al- 
hiiiiis, wo must believe that Severus made a pro¬ 
visional arrangement with him, conferring upon 
him the title of Caesar, .and holding with him 
the consulship in A. n. 194. But .after the defeat 
and death of Niger in a. d. 194, and the complete 
discomfiture of his adhori'iits, especially after the 
fall of Byz.antium in a. d. 19(1, Severus resolved 
to make himself the absolute master of the Roiii.au 
empire. Albinus seeing the danger of his position, 
which he had increased by bis indolence, prepared 
for resistance. He narrowly escaped being 
assassinated by a messenger of Severus (ii. 7» 8), 
whereupon he put himself .at the head of his army, 
which is said to have consisted of 150,000 men. 
He met the equal forces of Severus at Jjugdununi 
(Lyons), iu Gaul, .and there fought W'ith him on 
the 19lh of February, 197 (Spartian. Sever. 11), a 
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bloody battle, in which he was at first victorious, hand, was found in the bed of the river Anio. 
but at last ""is entindy defeated, and lost his life Her sortes^ or oracles, which belonged to the liM 
either by suicide, or by order ot Scvenis, after fatales^ were, at the command of the senate, depo- 
havmg been made a prisoner. His body was ill sited and kept in the Capitol. The sni;di aqu.iro 
treated by Severus, who sent his head to Rome, temple of tins Sibyl is still extant at Tivoli, lle- 
and accompanied it with an insolent letter, in specting the locality, sec Keplialides, Rciscii durch 
which he mocked the senate for their adherence to Ilalu-n^ i. p. TJ.o, &c. (L. S.J 

Albiims. The town of Ltmlunwn was plundered ALDU^CIUS or ALIW'TIUS^ a physician at 


and destroyed, and the adherents of Albums were 
cruelly prosecuted by i^everus. 

Alhiiius was a man of great bodily beauty and 
strengtii ; i>e was an cx])entMiced general ; a skil¬ 
ful gladiator; a severe, and ofnai cruel commander; 
and ho has been called the Catiline of his time. 
Ho had one son, or j)orlia))s two, wiio woro put to 
<loath with tlioir motlior, by ord(‘r of Sovonis. It 
is said that ho wrote a treatise on agriculture, 
and a collection of stories, called Milesian. (Ca]»i- 
tolinus, Clodius Albinus: Dion Cass. Ixx. 4—7; 
Ilorodian, ii. 15, iii. 5—7.) 

There are several imsdals of Alliiims. In the 
one annexed he is called d. clod, sei’t. albin. 
CAES. [W. P.J 



ALBI'NUS, LUCF/IUS, was made by Nero 
procurator of Mauretania (.'a(jsariensis, to which 
(lalha added the province of 'J'ingitana. After the 
death of (lalha, a. d. (!}1, lie espoused the side of 
Olho, and prepared to invade; Spain. Cluvius 
Rufus, who commanded in S])ain, being alarmed at 
this, sent centurions into Mauretania to induce the 
Mauri to revolt against Alliiiuis. 'I'luw accom¬ 
plished this withont niueh difficulty; and Albums 
was muribwed with his wife. (Tac. Tlisl. ii. 5b, 59.) 

A'LBI ()N or A LE'Bl (JN (’AA^tW or ’AAe^tW), 
a son of Poseidon and brf)ther of Derevnus or 
Bergion, together witil whom he attacked Heracles, 
wiKMi he passed through their country (Liguria) 
with the oxen of tieryon. Rut tliey paid for their 
})resumj)tion with their lives. (Apollod. ii. .5. ^10; 
Pomp. Mela, ii. 5. § ;i9.) The Scholiast on Iaco- 
phron ((>-|}{) calls the brother of Alebion, Ligys. 
The story is also alluded to in Ilyginus (/\W. 
ii. (i) and Dionysius, (i. 41.) [L. S.] 

ALRUCILLA, the wife of Satrius Secuudiis, 
and infamous for her many amours, was accused in 
the last year of the reign of Tiberius (a. 1>. .‘>7) of 
treason, or impiety, against the emperor {imj>utatis 
in prinr.i])c.w \ and, with Iht, (hi. Doiuilius Aheiio- 
barbus, V^bius Marsus, and L. Arruntius, as ac¬ 
complices. She was cast into prison by command 
of the senate, after making an iiiellectual attempt 
to destroy herself. (Tac. Atm. vi. 47, 40.) 

ALRU'NEA, a prophetic nymph or Sibyl, to 
whom in the neighbourhood of Tibur a grove was 


/ Rome, who lived probably about the boginniup' or 
I middle of the first century after Christ, and who is 
mentioned by J’iiny (//. M xxix. 5) as having 
gained liy his practice the annual income of two 
imndred and fifty thoii.sand .sesterces (about 1950/. 
•J.V. (id.). 'J'liis is considered by Pliny to be a very 
large sum, and may theri;fore give ns some notion of 
the fortunes made by pliysicians at Rome alioiit the 
licgiiiiiing of the empire. [ VVh A. (i. ) 

T. ALRlj'(!IUS or ALBU'TIUS, finished his 
studies at Athens at the latter end of the second 
ceiitiiry n. i'., and l)ei()ng(;(l to the Epicurean sect. 
He was well aci|uaint(;d with (irock literature, or 
rather, says Cicero, was almost a Greek, {itrut, 
.05.) Oil account of his alVecting on every occasion 
th(; Greek language and philosophy, he was sati¬ 
rized by' Lucilius, wliose lines upon him arc pre- 
siTved l>y' Cicero {dr I'in. i. .0); and Cficero liimself 
speaks of him as a liglit-miiided man. He accused, 
but unsuccessfully, (^. Mucius Scaevola, the augur, 
of maladministration {repriuudur) in his province, 
(R/v/Z.‘JO’, Ih Orut. ii. 70.) In «. c. 105 Albuciu.s 
Wius jiraoter in Sardinia, and in conse(|uence of 
some insignificant success which he had gained 
over some robbers, he ceh'brated a triumph in the 
province. Cbi his return to Rome, he a])j)lie*l to 
the senate for the honour of a sup])licatio, but this 
was refused, and he was accused in D. r. 1 011 of 
rc]M*tundae by C. .lulius (Caesar, and coiid(;mned. 
C'n. Poiupcius Strabo luul oH'cri'd himself as the 
accuser, but he was not allowed to conduct the 
prosecution, because he had been the quaestor of 
Alhucius. {Dr Cmv. ('uiis. 7, in JHsun. IIU, Die. in 
Carcil. 1.9, dr Off', ii. 14.) After his condemnation, 
he ri'lired to Athens and pursiu'd the study of ])hi- 
losopliy. {Tusc. V. J17.) He. left behind him some 
orations, wliicli had h(‘en read bv (’ic(;ro, {Bnil. .35.) 

Varro {dr Jir Jfusf. iii. J. ^ 17) speaks of some 
satires by L. Albueius written in the stylo of Luci- 
Jius; he ajipcar.s to be tin; same person as Titus. 

C. ALRU'CIUS .SILAS. fSiLAs.] 

ALRITS OVlT)IUS JUVENTPi^US. [Ju- 

VENTINl'S.] 

ALC’AEUS (’AA/fa7os). 1. A son of Perseus 
and Aiidronu'da, and married to Hijiponoine, the 
daughter of Menoeceiis of Thelies, by whom ho 
lieeame the fatlu'r of Amphytrion and Anaxo. 
(Apollod. ii. 4. S 5 ; Schol. ad. Dnrip. Hrcnb. Blhi.) 
According to Paiisauias (viii. 14. 4; 2) his wife''s 
name was Laonome, a daughter of the Arcadian 
Guncus, or Ijj'sidice, a daugiiter of Pelops. 

2. According to Diodorus (i. 14) the original 
name of Heracles, given him on account of his 
descent from Alcaeus, the sou of IVirseus. [Hk- 

UACLKS,] 

3. A son of Heracles by a female slave of .Tar- 
danus, from whom the dynasty of the Heraclids 


consecratcid, with a well and a temjile. Near it in Lydia were believed to be descended. (Herod, 
was the oracle of Fauiius Fatidicus. (Virg. Acw. i. 7.) Diodorus (iv. 31) calls this son of Hera- 
vii. 31, &c.; I lor. Carm. i. 7. 12 ; 'I'ibull. ii. 5. clcs, (.’leolaus. (Comp. Hellanicus, a/;. A’tejoA. Ryz. 
C9.) Lactautiu.s {De Sihyll. i. G) states, that the s. v. ’A/ccAtj; Wesseling, ad D'lod. 1. c.) 
tenth Sibyl, called Albunea, was worshipped at 4. According to Diodorus (v. 79) a general of 
Tibur, anci that her image, holding a book in one Rhadaiiiantliys, who presented him with the island 
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of Paros. Afjollodorus (ii. 5. § 9) relates tliat he 
was a son of Androgeus (the son of Minos) and 
brother of Sthenelus, and that when Heracles, on 
his expedition to fetch the girdle of Ares, which 
was in the possession of tlie queen of the Amazons, 
arrived at Paros, some of his conipaniuns were 
slain by the sons of Miints, residing there. He¬ 
racles, in his anger, hU;w the descendants of Minos, 
except Alcaeus and JStheneliis, whom he took with 
him, and to whom he afterwards assigned the 
island of'J'hasus as their haldtatiou. [L. S.] 

ALCAEUS (’AA/camy),of AlKshKNis, the author 
of a numb(;r of C})igrams in the Greek untholog}', 
from some of which his date may bo easily fixed. 
He w’as contenqiorary with Philip III., king of 
Macedoniii, and son of Demetrius, against whom 
several of his epigrams are pointed, a[)parently 
from patriotic feedings. One of these; i*pignuns, 
however, gave even more ofience te) the ifomaii 
general, Flamininus, than to Philip, on accemnt of 
the author’s ascribing the; victory of Cynose;ej>ha- 
lac to the Aete>lians as much as to the Romans. 
Philip contented himself Avith writing an epigram 
in re]>ly to that of Alcaeus, in Avhicli he gave the 
Messenian a very bre>ael hint of the fate he might 
exp(?ct if he fell into his hands. (I^lut. Flamin. 
9.) This reply lias singularly enough li'd Salmasius 
(7>c Cruce, p. 449, ap. Fabric. BiUudh. (iraec. ii. p. 
tlh) to suppose that Alcaeus was actually micifu'd. 
In another epigram, in praise; of Flamininus, the 
nienlion of the Roman geiicnd's ruime, Titus, leel 
Tzetzvs {/‘rolep. in Lj/rojiliron) into the erreir of 
imagining the existence e)rau epigrammatist name*d 
Alcaeus linden' the eunperor 'J'itus. I'lrnse cfiigrams 
of Alcaeus whiedi bear internal evidence of their 
date, Avere written between the years 210 and 
lot) IJ. c. 

Of the twenty-two epigrams in the Gre‘e;k An¬ 
thology which bear the name of ‘‘’Alcaeus,” tAvo have 
the Avord “Mytilenaeus” added to it; but .lacobs 
Seems to be perfectly right in taking this to be the 
addition of some ignorant cojiyist. Others bear 
the lutiiie of “Alcaeus jMesseiiius,” and some of 
Alcaeus alone. Rut in the last class there are 
several which must, from internal evidence, have 
been Avritten by Alcaeus of Messene, and, in fact, 
there seems no reason to doubt his being tlie author 
of the whole twenty-two. 

'J'here are mentioned as contemponirics of Al¬ 
caeus, two otln:r persons of the same name, one of 
them an J^i>icurean philosoplier, avIio was expelled 
from Rome by a decree of tlie senate about 17it or 
l.')4 B. c. (Perizon. ad Aelian. ^ \ //. ix. 22 ; Athcn. 
xii. p. 547, A.; Suidas, s. v. ’ETrucovpos): the other 
is incidentally spoken of by I’olybius as being 
accustomed to ridicule the grummariiin Isocrates. 
(Polyb. xxxii. G; B. c. IGO.) It is just possible 
that these two j)ersons, of A\diom nothing further is 
knowm, may have been identical with each other, 
and with the epigrammatist. 

(Jacobs, AnihoL Grave, xiii. pp. 8.3G-G3R ; there 
is a reference to Alcaeus of Messene iii F.usebius, 
Prarpar. Emny. x. 2.) [P. b.] 

ALCAEUS (’AAkoTos), of Mvtilknk, in the 
island of Lesbos, the earliest of the Aeolian lyric I 
poets, began to flourish in the 42nd Olympiad 
when a contest had commenced between the nobles 
and the people in his native state. Alcaeus be¬ 
longed by birth to the former party, and warmly 
espoused their cause. In the second year of the 
42nd Olympiad (b. c. Cl 1), we find the brothers of 
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Alcaeus, namely, Cicis and Aiitiinenidas, fighting 
under Pittacus against Melanchrus, who is de¬ 
scribed as the tyrant of Lesbos, and Avho lell in the 
conflict. (Diog. Lacrt. i. 74, 79; Strab. xiii. p. 
G17 ; Suidas, s. r. KLkis and lUrTaKov; Etymol. 
M. p. s. V. KiOapos, instead of Kficis; Clin¬ 
ton, AWi, i. p. 21G.) Alcaeus does not appear 
to have taken part with his brothers on this occa¬ 
sion: on the contraryj be speaks of Melanchrus in 
terms of high juaisc. (Fr. 7, p. 42G, Rlomfzeld.) 
Alcaeus is niontioned in conrie.vion with the Avar 
I in 'J’roas, between the Athenians and Mytileiiaeims 
for the possession of Sigciim. (b. c. GOG.) I'hough 
Pittacus, Avdio conimamled the arm^'of Mytilene, 
slew Avith his own hand the leader of the Athe¬ 
nians, Phrvnon, an Olynqjic victor, the M\'tile- 
nneans were defeated, and Alcaeus incurred the 
disgr.ice of leaving his arms behind on the held of 
liattle; these arms were hung upas a trophy by 
the Athenians in the temple of Ihillas at Sigeum. 
(Ill ;rod. v, 05; Pint, dr Jlcrod. Alalig. s. 15, p. 
858; Stnib. xiii. pp. 500, (iOO; Euseb. Citron. 
Olym. xliii. 3; Clinton, Fasti, i. p. 210.) His 
sending home the news of this disaster in a poem, 
addressed to his friend Mtilanippus (Fr. 5G, j). 
4.48, Rloinf.), seems to shew that he liad a reputa¬ 
tion for courage, such as a siiif^h* disaster could not 
endanger; and accordingly we find him spoken of 
by ancient Avriters as a brave and skilful Avarrior. 
(Anthol. Palat. ix. 184 ; (he. Tusc. JJisp. iv. 33; 
llor. ('anil, i, 3'2. G; Allien, xs'. p. 087.) He 
tlioiiglit that liis lyre avus best cmploytMl in ani¬ 
mating Iris frimids to warlike deeds, and liis house 
is di'scribed by himself as furnished Avilh the Avea- 
pons of AViir rather than with the instruments of 
his art. (Athen. xiv. p. G27 ; Fr. 24, p. 430, 
Rlomf.) During tlu; period which folloAved the 
Avar about isigeum, th(‘ contest bi'twecn the nobles 
and the pcopU; of Mytilene was brought to a crisis ; 
and tlu; people, headed by a succession of loaders, 
Avho arc calh'd tyrants, and among whom are men¬ 
tioned the naine.s of Myrsilus, Mi'galagyrus, and 
the fheaiiactids, sueeeeded in driving the nobles 
into e.vilc. During this civil wair AE-aeus engaged 
actively on the side of the nobles, Avhose spirits he 
endeavoiireti to cheer by a lunnber of most ani¬ 
mated odes full of iiivectivi‘s against the tyrants ; 
ami after the defeat of Iris party, lie, Avith Iris bro¬ 
ther Antimeiridas, led them again in an attenijit to 
regain their country. To oppose this attempt Pit¬ 
tacus was imunimously chosen by the jieople as 
alfTvpvnTTis (dictator) or tyrant. He held liis 
oflice for ten years (b. c. 580—570), and during 
that time he defeated all tlu; cfiorls of tlu; exiled 
nobles, and established the constitution on a popu¬ 
lar basis; and then he resigiunl his power. 
(Strah. xiii. j). G17 ; Alcaeus, Fr. 23, p. 230, 
Rlomf.; Arist. Jicji. iii. 0. § 5, or iii. 14 ; Plut. 
Ainai. § 18, p. 7G3 ; Diog. Laert. i. 70; Dioiiys. 
V. p. .338, Sylb.) [Pjti ac t's.] 

NotAvithstaiiding the invectives of Alcaeus 
against him, Pittacus is said to have set him at 
liberty when he hud been tiikim prisoner, saying 
that “ forgi\'en(;ss is better than revenge.” (Diog. 
Laert. i. 7G; Valer. Max. iv. 1. § G.) Alcaeus 
has not escaped the suspicion of being moved by 
personal ambition in bis ojiposition to Pittacus. 
(Strab. xiii. p. G17.) Wht;n Alcaeus and Anti- 
menidas jierccived that all hope of their restoration 
to Mytilene was gone, they travelled over different 
countries. Alcaeus visited Egypt (Strab. i. p. 37), 
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and he appears to liave written poems in wliicli his 
adventures by sea M-^ere described, (llor. Carm. ii. 
13. 28.) Antiinenidas entered the service of the 
king of Ihabylon, and pcrfornuHl an exploit which 
was celebrated by Alcaeus. (Strab. xiii. p. 817, 
Fr. 33, }). 433, liloinf.) Notliing is known of the 
life of Alcaeus after this period ; but from the 
political stJite of Mytilcne it is most probable that 
be died in exile. 

Among the nine principal lyric poets of Greece 
some ancient writers assign the first j)lace, others the 
second, to Alcaeus. IJis Avritiiigs presjuit to us the 
Aeolian lyric at its highest point. Ilut their circula¬ 
tion in Greece seems to have been liniitod by the 
strangeness of the Aeolic dialect, and perhaps their 
loss to us may be j)artly attributed to tljc sanu* cause. 
Two recensitms of the works of Alcaeus were made 
by the grammarians Aristarchus and Aristophanes. 
Some fragments of his poems which remain, and 
the cxcelh'iit imitations of Horace, enable us to 
understand sonu'thing of their character. 

His poems, whicli consisted of at least ten books 
(Athen. xi. p. 481), were called in general Odes, 
Hymns, or Songs (^VywaTo). Those which have 
received the highest praise are his warlike or jia- 
triotic odes referring to the factions of his state 
(TTaaiojTiKd or hixo(rraaia(rTtKd^ the “’Alcaei ini- 
naces Camoenae” of Horace, ((\irni, ii. 13. 27 ; 
Qiiintil. X. 1. § 83 ; Dionys. <fe I'ri. Scrfpt. ha/s. ii. 
8, j). 73, Sylb.) Among the fragments of these 
are the conuneneement of a song of exultation over 
the death of JMyrsilus (Fr. 4, lllonjf.), and ]>art of 
a comparison of his ruined party to a disal>h*d shij) 
(Kr. 2, IJlomf.), both of which an* finely imitated 
by Horace. {(\inn. i. 37, i. 1 1 ) Many fragments 
are preserved, espi'cially liy Athenaeus (x. pp. 42J), 
430), in which the juM't sinus the praises ol wine. 
(Fr. 1, 3,1 (), 18, 20, illornf.; comp. Hor, (\/rw. i. .0. 
18.) Miiller remarks, tliat “it may be doiilited 
whether Alcaeus compost'd a separate class of 
drinking songs {(npiroriKd) ;... it is more proba¬ 
ble tiiat he connected every exhortation to drink 
with some rellcction, cither upon the particular 
circumstances of the time, or upon man’s destiny 
in general.” Of liis erotic poems we have but few 
remains. Among them were soim* addressed to 
Sappho; one of wlilcli, with Sappho’s rejily, is 
pr<;served by Aristotle {Wirt, i, 0; Fr. 38, Hlomf.; 
Sap])ho, fr. 30), and others to beautiful youths. 
(IJor, (.anu. i. 32. 10; Cic. dc Nut. J)eor. i, 28, 
7«ic. Q/iu/‘st. iv. 33.) Alost of his n*maining jioems 
are religious hymns and epigrams. Alany of liis 
poems are addressed to his friends individually, 

Tlie poetry of Alcai'us is always impassioned. 
Not only with him, but with the Aeolic school in 
general, poetry was not a mere art, but the plain 
ami warm outpouring of the writer's inmost feelings. 

'J’he metres of Alcaeus were generally lively, 
and his poems seem to have been constructed in 
short single strophes, in all of wliich the corres¬ 
ponding lines were of the same metre, as in the 
odes of Horace. He is said to have invented the 
well-known Alcjiic strophe. 

His likeness is preserved, together with that of 
Pittacus, on a brass coin of Mytilene in the Koval 
Atuseuin at Paris, wliicli is engraved by V^isconti, 
(/coa. PI. iii. No, 3.) 

I'he fragments of Alcaeus W'ere first collected 
by Alich. Neander in liis “Aristologia Pindarica,” 
Basil. 1558, 8vo., then by Henry Stephens in his 
^‘ollertion ol‘ the fragments of the nine cliief h*ric 
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poets of Greece (1557), of which there are several 
editions, and by’^ Fnlvius IJrsinus, 1568, 8vo. The 
more modern collections are those by Jani, Halae 
San. 1780—1782, 4to.; by Strange, Halle, 1810, 
8vo.; by Blomfield, in the “Museum Criticum,” 
vol. i. p. 421, iStc., Camb. 1826, reprinted in Gais* 
ford’s “Poetao Gracci Minores;” and the most 
complete edition is that of Mattliiae, “Alcaei 
Mytilenaei relicpiiae,” Lips. 1827. Additional 
fragments have been printed in the IMienish Mu¬ 
seum for 1820, 1833, and 1835 ; in Jalm’s “.Jalir- 
hiich. fiir JMiilolog.” for 1830; and in Cramer’s 
“Anecdota Graeca,” vol. i. Oxf. 1835. 

(liode, (iesvhirhle drr Lyrisvluiu DichUmnst der 
Ucllenen, ii. p. 378, Ac.) ‘ I P. S.] 

ALCAEUS (AA^fatos), the son of Miccus, was 
a native of Mvtimsnk, according to Suiilas, who 
may, howov’er, have confounded him in tins point 
with the lyric jioet. He is found exhibiting at 
Athens as a poet of the old comedy, or rather of 
that nilx(‘d conu'dy, which formed the tninsitioii 
between the old and the middle. In it. c. 388, he 
brought forward a })lay jsntitled IlaffKlxlr], in the 
same contest in which Aristophanes cxhibiUMl his 
second Plutiis, but, if the meaning of Suidas is 
rightly’ understood, he obtained only the fifib 
plac('. lie left ten plays, of whicli some frag- 
nu'iits remain, and the foilowing titles are known, 
‘ASeA/pai poixfvu/uti'ai^ Vayujurjorii^EySu/uiuy, 'Upas 
yctuov, Ka\\i(rrw, Koy/uq/dorpaycySia^ na\at(TTpa. 

Alcaeus, a tragic ]>oet, menlioned by l''abricius 
{ItiftHolh. (hacr. ii. p, 282), does not appi*ar to bv? 
a diircrent pcrstui from Alcaeus tlie comediiin. 
Tbe mistake of calling him a tragic ])oet arose 
simply from an erroneous reading of the title of his 
“ Comoedo-tragoediu.” 

('File Greek Argimu'nt to the Plutus; Saidas, 
.v. V. ; Pollux, X. 1 ; Casaiibon on Athen. iii. p. 
208; Aleineko, Fnipi/t. C'iniiir. (truce, i. p. 244, 
ii. p. 8*24 : IJode, (icscliirlitc der iJruniutischcii 
Dirhik/uist der JJcHet/n/, ii. p. 386.) I P- S.l 

ALCA'MENKS (’AAiai/iiteTjv), king of Si>arta, 
lOtli of the Aglds, .son of'Feleelus, commanded, ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias, in tin; night-expedition 
against Ampheia, which conmienccal the first Ales- 
senian war, but died befon* its 4lh year. 'Fliis 
would fix the 38 years assigned liim by Apollodoriis, 
about 77y to 7‘P2 H. c. In his reign Helos was 
taken, a place near the mouth of the Eurotas, 
tin; last independent hold most liki'ly of the old 
Achaean jsjpulatioii, and tlie supposed origin of the 
term Ib'lot. (Pans. iii. 2. 4; 7, iv. 4. § 3, 5. § 3 ; 
Herod, vii. 20*1 ; Pint. Ajxqd/th. Jmc) [A. II. ('.] 

ALCA'AIENES (’AAKa/Aet'Tjx), tlie sou of ISthe- 
nelaides, whom Agis aj>poiiited as harinost of the 
Lesbians, wlu’U they wished to revolt from the 
Atbeniaiia in n, c. 412. When Alcanieiies put to 
sea with tvventy-oiie ships to sail to (Jhios, he was 
pursued by the Athenian fleet off the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and driven on shore. 'Fhe Athenians at¬ 
tacked the ships when on shong and Alcamenes 
was killed in the engagement. (Thuc. viii. 5, 10.) 

ALCA'MENES (’AA/ca/ieVrjs), a dnstinguished 
statuary* and sculptor, a native of Athens. (Plin. 
Jf.N. XXXvi. 5. s. 4.) Suidas {s.v.) calls him a 
Leiniiian (if by Alcamenes he means the artist). 
This K. O. Miiller {Arch, der Kvnst. p. 96) inter¬ 
prets to mean that ho v iis a cleruchus, or holder of 
one of the KKijp/n in Lemnos. Voss, wiio is fol¬ 
lowed by Thiersch {Kpuchen der bild. KunsU P- 
] 30), conjectured that the true reading is AlppioSf 
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and acoordinfjly tliat Alcaiiuaios was born in the 
district called the Ai/xvai^ wliich is in some degree 
confirmed by his having made a statue of Dionysus 
in gold and ivory to adorn a ttmiple of that god in 
the Lenaeum, a part of the liimuae. (l*aus. i. L’O. 
§ 2.) lie was the most famous of the pu])ils of 
Phidias, but was not so close an imitator of his 
master as Agonicritus. Like his hdlow-jmpil, he 
exercised liis talent chiefly in making statues of 
the deities. Dy ancient writers Ite is ranked 
amongst the most distiiiguislu'd artists, and is con¬ 
sidered by Pausanias second only to Phidias. 
(Quintil. xii. 10- K ; Dionj'S. J)(; Jh-muslk. aciim. 
vol. vi. p. 1100, ed. Reiske ; Pans. v. 10. ^ 2.) 
He flourished from about (>1. 84 (Plin. //. X. .vxxjv. 
8. s. 10) to 01. Oo (n. e. 444-400). Pliny’s daU* is 
coniirmedby Pausanias, who says (viii. J). ^ 1), that 
Praxitides flourished in the third generation afwu- 
Alcamenes ; and Praxiteles, as Pliny tells us, flour¬ 
ished about 01. 104 (n. c. .-j(i4). 'I'lie last works 
of his whicli we hear of, xvere th(‘ colossal statues 
of Athene and Hercules, which 'J'hrasybulus erected 
in the temple of Hercules at Thebes after the ex- 
pulsioji of the tyrants from Athens, (u. c. 40.‘».) 
The most beautiful and renowned of the works of 
Alcamenes was a statue of Venus, called from the 
place where it was si't uj), ‘H iv /crjTrotv 'A<f>f}u- 
h'lTT]. (Lucian, hiitnjiHra^ 4, (i ; Pans. i. 10. j? 2.) 
It is said that Phidias himself ]iut the liuishiiig 
touches to this work. (Plin. J/. X. xxxvi. o. s. 4.) 
The' breasts, elieeks, and hands were espt'cially 
admirt'd. It has lieen sujtposed liy some that this 
was the Venus for wliieli lie gained the jur/e over 
Agoracritiis. Tlu'ie is uo direct evidence of this, 
and it is scarcely consistent with what Pliny says, 
tliat Alcamenes ow<‘d his success more, to the fa¬ 
vouritism of liis fellow-citiy.iMis tliaii to tlu' I'xeel- 
leiiee of his statue. Another celebrated sjiecimen 
of his genius was tlu^ western peiliment of the 
temple at Olympia, ornamented witli a iv'pre.senta- 
tion of the liattle bi'twec.Mi the (Vntaurs and the 
I>apitliae. (Pans, v. 10. 5^ 2.) ( Hher works of his 

were : a statue of Mars in tlie tmnpli* of that god 
at Athens (Pans. i. 8. § a); a statue of Hephae¬ 
stus, in which the lameness of tJie god was so in¬ 
geniously rejireseiited as not to give the appeaniiici^ 
of deformity (C’ic. /A- An/. /A-or, i, 8(1; Val, Max. 
viii, 11. ext, 8) ; an Aesculapius at Mantineiu 
(Pans. viii. V. 4? 1); a threi;-formed Hecate (the 
tirst of the kind), and a Procne in the Acropolis at 
Athens (Piins. ii. 80. § 2, i. 24- § 8) ; and a bronze 
statue of a victor in the Pentathlon. (Plin. xxxiv. 
8. s. 18.) A story of very d(mhtful credibility is 
told by Tzetzes ((J/iil. viii. l!)8), that Alcamenes 
and Phidias contended in making a statue of 
Athene, and that liefore the statues were erected 
in their diistiiied elevated ])ositiou, that of Alca- 
mcnes was the most tulmired on account of its dc*- 
licjite finish ; but tliat, when set up, the eflect of 
the more strongly defined feature's in that of l*hi- 
dias caused the Athenians to change their opinion. 

(.)n a Roman anaglyph in the villa Albaiii there 
is the following inscription : 

Q. Lollius Alcamknks 
Djcc. kt Diri'MViK. 

If this contains the name of the artist, he would 
seem to have been a descendant of an Alcamenes, 
who had hocu the shive and afttirwards the freed- 
nian of one of the Ijollian family, and to have at- 
tiiined to the dignity of decurio and duumvir in 
some municipiuni. He perhaps exercised the art 
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of carving as an amateur. (Wiiickelmann, viii. 4, 
5.) I C. P. M.j 

ALCANDER (‘'AA./rat'Spos). There are three 
mythical j)ersonages of this jiaine, who arc men¬ 
tioned respect!v<4y in Horn.//, v. (»78; Virg. yJc/i. 
ix. 788; Antonin. Lib. 14, A female Alcaudia 
occurs in the (JiL iv. 12,">. [ L. S.J 

AL(L\NDKR (’'AA/farSpo.v), a young Spartan, 
who attacked Lycurgus and thrust out one of his 
eye.s, w'ben his fellow-citizens were discontented 
w'ith tlic laws he proposed. Ills mangled face, 
liow<*ver, pnjduced shame ami repentance in his 
enemies, and tliey delivered up Alcander to him to 
be punished as lie thought fit. But Lycurgus ]iar- 
doned his outrage, and thus converted hi:n into 
one of his warmest fib'iids. (Pint. /.//c. 1 I ; Aeluui, 
r. II. xiii. 28; Val. Max. v, 8, 4; ext. 2.) 

ALCATHOE or ALHI'TH(_)E (’AA/caflorj or 
’AAKtt'oTj), a daughter of Mitiyris, and sister (tf 
Lencipf>e and Arsippe, Instead of Ar.si])]a', Ae- 
lian ( r. /y. iii. 42) calls the latter Aivsiippa, and 
Plutarch (/y//oe.v/. (>'r. 88) Arsiiiof-. At llu; time 
wlieii the worship of Dionysn.s was introduced into 
Boeotia, and while tlie other women and maidens 
ivere revelling and ranging over the mountains in 
Bacchic joy, these two sisters alone remained at 
home, devoting themselves to their usual occupa¬ 
tions, and thus jirofaning the days sacred to tin: 
god. Dionysus ])unish(‘il them by changing them 
into hats, and their work into vijie.s. (Ov. 
iv. 1—10, 880—Ho.) Pintareh, Aelian, and 

Antoniims Jjiheralis, thongli with some diilereiiees 
in the deUiil, relate that Dionysus appeared to the 
sisters in the form id' a maiden, and invited them 
to jiartake in the Dionysiac mysteries. W'lum 
this reqiie.st wa.s not eonqilied with, liie god mela- 
morphosed himself sm-eessively into a hull, a lion, 
ami a panther, and the sisters were seized with 
madness. In this state they wei'e eager to honour 
the god, ami Leucippe, avIio was chosen by lot 
to uli'er a saeriiiee to Dionysus, gave up her own 
mm Hipjiasus to bii torn to ])iec('s. In lixtremo 
Bacchic frenzy the sisti'is now roamed over the 
mountains, until at last Hi'ruu'S changed them into 
birds. Plutarch adds tliat down to his time the 
men of Orchomenos descinided from that family 
weie called i|/oA()ecv, that i.s, mourners, and the wo¬ 
men oAtTot or aioAetaj, that is, tlie destroyers. In 
what manner the neglect of the Dionysiac worship 
on tlie pju't of Alcathoe and her si.ster wa.s atoned 
for ^^very year at the festival of the Agrionia, .see 
lUri, of' Aut. .V. 1 ’. 'Aypiuvia ; comp. Buttinann, 
A/v/Woc/, ii. p. 201, cVc. [L. S.] 

AIA'A'TIUJIIS (’AAicdOooi). I. A son of 
IVlops and ILqipodameia, brother of Atreus and 
Thyestes, first married Pvrgo and afterwards 
Euaechme, and was the father of Ecliepolis, Cal- 
lipolis, l]»hinoe', Periboea, and Automedusa, (Pans, 
i. 42. § 1, 4, 48. § 4 ; Apollod. ii. 4. 4; 11, iii. 12. 

7.) Pausanias (i. 41. 4) ri'lates that, after 

Euippus, the son of king Megareus, was destroyed 
by the Cylliaeroniun lion, Megareus, whose elder 
sou'rinudens had likewise fallen by the hands of 
Tliescms, olVered his daughter Euaechme and his 
kingdom to him who should slay that lion. Al- 
cathous undertook the task, conquered the lion, 
and thus obtained Euaechme for his wife, and 
afterwards became the successor of Megareus. In 
gratitude for this success, he built at Megara a 
temple of Artemis Agrott;ra and Apollo Agrai'iis. 
He also restored the walls of Megara, which had 
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been destroyed by the Cretans. (Pans. i. 41. § 5.) fiara) in Delphi, of which Athenaeus quotes the 

In this work he was Kiid to have been assisted by second book. (xiii. p. 5i)l, c.) 

Apollo, and the stone, upon wliich the god used to A'LCETAS 1. (’AA/ceras), king of Epirus, was 


jiace nis lyre wniie ne was at wofk, was even in 
late times believed, when struck, to give forth a 
sound similar to that of a lyre. (Pans. i. 42. g 1 ; 
Ov. A/e/, viii. 1.5, Ac.; Virg. Cir. 10.5 ; Theogn. 
751.) Echepolis, one of the sons of Alcathous, 
was killed during the C.ilydoiiian hunt in Aetolia, 
and when his brotlier Cullipolis hastened to carry 
the sad tidings t(» his father, he found him en- 
goged in olfering a sjicritice to Apollo, and think¬ 
ing it unfit to olTer sacrifices at such a moment, 
he snatclied away the w'ood from the altiir. Alca¬ 
thous imagining this to be an act of sacrilegious 
wantonness, killinl his son on the spot with a 
piece of wood. (Pans. i. ^2. g 7.) The acropolis 
of Megiira was called by a name derived from that 
of Alcathoms. (i. 42. § 7.) 

2. A son of Porthaon and Enryte, who was 
slain by Tydens. (Apollod. i. 7. g 10, 8. g5; 
Diod. iv. ()5.) 

3. A son of Aesyetes and husband of IIi[)po- 
damcia, the daughter of Anchiscs and sister of 
Aeneas, who was educated in his house. (Iloin. 
7/. xiii. 4f)().) In the war of Troy In* was one of 
the I’rojan leaders, and was one of the liandsomest 
and brav<>st among them. (//. xii. .'^>.‘1, xiii. 427.) 
He was slain by Itlomeneus with the assistance of 
P<»scidoiu who struck Alcathous with blindness 
and paralyzed his limbs so tliat In* could not flet*. 
(//. xiii. 43.'5, Ac.)—Another ])crsouage of this 
name is mentioned liy Virgil, Jew. x. 747. [E.S.J 

ALCEIDES (’AAffeiSTjs), according to some ac- 
cnnnts tlie nann* which Heracles origitially liore 
(Apollod. ii. 4. g 12), while, according to Diodo¬ 
rus, his original name was Ai.r.tRCS. [L. .S.] 

AIjCKS'I'IS or ALf^’iSTE (’'AA/cijimy or’AA- 
KeffTT?), a daughter of Pelias and Anaxihia, and 
mother of I-hnnelus and Adnu'tus, (Apollod. i. 9. 

§ Kf, 15.) Homer (//. ii. 715) calls h<>r the fair¬ 
est among the daughters of Pelias. AN'Jieu Adine- 
tus, king of Plierae, sued for her hand, Jhdias, in 
order to get rid of the mnnerous suitors, declar'd 
that he would give liis daiitihter to him only who 
should come to his court in a chariot drawn by 
lions and boars. 'J'his was accomplished by Ad- 
metns, witli the aid of Apollo. For the further 
story, see Aumeti’S. The sacrifice, of herself for 
Admetus was highly celebrated in antiijuity. 
(Aeli.-in, n. xiv. 45, AvimaL i. 15 ; i^hiloslr. 
JJer. ii. 4 ; Ov. Ars Am. iii. ; Eurip. AlcrstLs.) 
'i’owards her father, too, she shewed her filial af¬ 
fection, for, at least, according to Diodorus (iv. 52 ; 
comp, liowever, Palaeph. ])e hicrcMh. 41), she did 
not sli.ire in tlui crime of her sisters, who mur¬ 
dered tljeir father. 

Ancient as well as modmn critics have attempted 
to explain the return of Alcestis to lifi; in a ration¬ 
alistic manner, by supposing that during a severe 
illness she was restored to life liy a [ihysiciaii of 
the name of Heracles. (Palaeph. I, c. ; Pint. Aina- 
ior. p. 7t)l.) Alci^stis was represented on tlie 
chest of Cypselns, in a group shevving tlie funeral 
fcoleinnities of Pelias. (Pans. v. 17. § 4.) In the 
museum of Florence there is an alto relievo, the 
work of Clconu'iuis, which is believed to represent 
Alcestis devoting herself to death. (Meyer, (/csr/i. 
dir hihleml. KVins/e^ i. p. 162, ii. 159.) [E. SA 
AHjCET.'VS (’AA/c€Tas), whose age is unknown, 
was the author of a work on the offerings (dwOTj- j 


which we are not informed of, he was expelled 
from his kingdom, and took refuge with the elder 
Dionysius, tyrant of ^Syracuse, by whom he was 
reinstated. Alter liis restoration we find him tlie 
ally of the Athenians, and of Jason, the Tagus of 
Thessaly. In n. c. 373, he appeared at Athens 
with Jason, for the purpose of defending Timo- 
theus, who, through their inlluence, was acquitted. 
On his death the kingdom, which till tlieii had 
been governed by one king, was dividiid between 
his two sons, Neojitolcmus and Arybbas or Arym- 
bas. Diodorus (xix. 88) calls liim Aryliilus. 
(Pans, i. 11, g 3; Dem. Timoth. pp. 1187, 1 190 ; 
Diod. XV. 13. 36.) [C. 1*. M.J 

A'LCETAS 11., king ofEpiurs, was the son of 
Arymbas, and grandson of Alcetas I. On account 
of Jiis ungovirmable temper, he was banislied by 
his father, who appointeil liis younger son, Aeacides, 
to succeed him. On the d('ath of Aeacides, w'iio 
was killed in a battle fought with Cassander u. c. 
31.3, the Epirots recalled Alcetas. Cassander sent 
an army against him under the command of Eycis- 
cus, but soon after entered into an alliance with Jiim 
(n. 312). The Epirots, incensed at the outrages 

of Alcetas, rose against him and put him to death, 
together with his two sous ; on whicli Pyrrhus, 
the son of Aeacidc's, was ])laced upon the throne 
by his protector Olaucias, king of the Illyrians, 
Ji. c. 307. (Pans. i. 11. g 5 ; Diod. xi.x. 88, 89; 
l‘iut, /W. 3.) [C. P. M.] 

A'LCETAS (’AA/fcray), the eighth king of 
AIacedonia, counting from Caranus, and the fifth, 
counting from iV'rdiccas, reigned, aecoruing to 
Eusebius, twenty-nine years. He was tlie father 
of Amyntas 1., who reigned in the latter part of 
the sixth century u. r. (Herod, viii. 139.) 

A'LCETAS (’AAiceVas), the brother of Peudtc- 
( AS and son of Onmtes, is first mentioned as one 
of Al<;.\andcr’s generals in his Indian expedition. 
(Arrian, iv. 27.) On the death of Alexander, he 
espoused his brother's party, and, at liis orders, 
murdered iu it. c. 322 (^vane, the half-sister of 
Alexander the (ireat, when she wished to marry 
her daughter Euiydice to Philip Arrhidacus. 
(Diod. xix. 52; Polyaeu. viii. 60; Arrian, «/>. 
/V/o/. p. 70, ed. Bekker.) At the lime of Per- 
diecas'murder in I'lgypt in 321, Alcetas was with 
Eiiinenes in Asia Minor erigagi'd against Cratcrus; 

I and the army of Perdiccas, which Jiad revolted 
I from liiin and joined Ptolemy, condemned Alc<*t.'i8 
and all the partizaiis of his brother to death. The 
war against Alcetas, who had now left Eumeiics 
and united liis forces with those of Attains, was 
entrusted to Autigonus. Alcetas and Attains were 
defeated in Pisidia in 320, and Alcetas retreated 
to 'j’ennessiis. He was surrendered by tlie elder 
inhabitants to Autigonus, and, to avoid falling into 
his hands alive, slew himself. (Diod. xviii. 2,9, 37, 

44—46 ; Justin, xiii. 6, 8 ; Arrian, ap. Phot. 1. c.) 

ALCIBl'ADES (’AA/figjdSr?j), the son of 
Cleinias, was born at Athens about B. c. 450, or a 
little earlier. His father fell at Coroiieia b. c. 447, 
leaving Alcibiades and a younger son, (Plat. Protap, 
p. 320, a.) ITe last campaign of the war with 
Potidaea was in u. c. 429. Now as Alcibiades 
served in this war, and the young Athenians we»’e 
not sent out on foreign military service before they 
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had attained their 20tli year, he could not have 
been bom later tlmn b.c. 44.9. If he served in the 
first campaign (u. c. 4.‘{’2), he must have been at 
least five years old at the time of his father’s death. 
Nepos {Alcib. 10) saj's he was about forty years 
old at the time of bis death (n. r. 404), and his 
mistake has been copied by Mitford. 

Aleibiades was connected by birth with the 
noblest families of Athens. 'J'hrough his father 
he traced Ins descent from Eurysaces, the son 
of Ajax (l*lat. Alcib. r. p. 121), and through 
him from Aeacus and Zeu.s. Ills mother, Deino- 
raache, Avas the daughter of Megacles, the head of 
the house of tlio Alcinaeonids.* Thus on both 
sides lie had hereditary claims on the attachment 
of the peojile; for his paternal grandfather, Alel- 
biades, took a jirominent part in tlie expulsion of 
the Peisistratids (Isocrat. J)c Jih/. 10), and his 
mother was descended from Cleisthcnes, the friend 
of the commonalty. IIis father Cleinias did good 
service in the J'crsiaii war. He fitted out and 
manned a trireme at his own expense, and greatly 
distinguished himself in the battle of Artemisium. 
(Herod, viii. 17.) One of his ancestors of the 
name of Cleinias earned a lcs.s enviable notoriety 
by taking fraudulent advantage of the Seisjiclitluda 
of Solon. Thi- name Alcibiadcs was of Laconian 
origin (Thuc. viii. G), and was derived from the 
Spartan family to which the ephnr Endius belong¬ 
ed, with which tliat of Alcibiadcs had been an¬ 
ciently connected by the tics of liospitalitv. The 
first wlio bore the name was the grandfather of 
the great Alcibiadcs. 

On the death of his father (n. c. 447), Alcibiades 
was left to the guardianship of his relations Pericles 
and Ariphron.f Zojiyrus, the Thracian, is men¬ 
tioned as one of his instructors. (Plat. A/e. i. 
p. 122.) From his very boyhood he exhibited 
signs of that inflexible detennination which mark¬ 
ed him throughout life. 

He was at every period of his life remarkable for 
the extraordinary beauty of his person, of which he 
seems to have been exceedingly vain. Even when 
on military service he carried a shield inlaid with 
gold and ivory, and bearing the device of Zeus 
hurling the thunderbolt. When he grew up, he 
earned a disgraceful notoriety hj' his amours and 
debaucheries. At the age of 18 he entered upon 
the possession of his fortune, which had doubtless 
been carefully husbanded during his long minority 
by his guardians. Connected as he was with the 
most inllueritial families in the city, the inheritor 
of one of the largest fortunes in Athens (to Avhich 
he afterwards received a largo accession through 
his marriage with Hipparete, the daughter of 
Hipponicus^), gifted with a mind of singular ver- 

* Demosthenes {Mul. j). HG 1) says, that the 
mother of Alcibiades was the daughter of Hippo- 
nicus, and that his father was connected with the 
Alcmaeonidae. The latter statement may possibly 
be true. But it is difficult to explain the fonner, 
unless we suppose Demosthenes to have confounded 
the great Alcibiades with bis son. 

+ Agariste, the mother of Pericles and Ariphon, 
■was the daughter of Hippocrates, whose brother 
Cleisthenes was the grandfather of Deinomache. 
(Herod, au. 131; Isocr. De Jit^. 10; Boeckh, 
Etxplic. ad Find. Pyth. vii. p. 302.) 

+ He received a portion of 10 talents with his 
wife, which was to be doubled on the birth of a 
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satility and energy, possessed of great poAvers of 
eloquence, and urged on }>y an ambition whicl) no 
ohstiiclc could daunt, and which was not over 
scrupulous as to the means by which its ends were 
to he gained,—in a cit)-^ like Athens, amongst a 
people like the Atlienians, (of the loading features 
of whose character Ik; may not unaptly be regarded 
as an impersonation,) and in times like those 
of the Pcloponn(!sian war, Alcibiades found a field 
singularly well adapted for the exercise and di.splay 
of his brilliant powers. Accustomed, however, 
from liis boyhood to the flattery of admiring com¬ 
panions and needy parasites, he early iml)ibed that 
inordinate vanity and love of distinction, Avhich 
marked his Avhole career; and he AA'as thus led to 
place the most p(*rfi*ct confidence in his own powers 
long before he had obtained strength of mind 
sufficient to Avithstand the seductive influence of 
the temptations Avhich surrounded him. Socrates 
saw liis A’ast capabilities, and attempted to Avin 
him to tiie })aths of virtue. Tlieir intimacy 
was strengthened l)y mutual services. In one of 
the engag«*inents before Potidaea, Alcibiades Avas 
dangerously Avounded, but was rescued by So¬ 
crates. At the battle of Dclium (b. c. 424), Al¬ 
cibiades, who Avas moiinted, had an opportunity of 
protecting Socrates from tlie pursuers. (Plat. 
(\mruu pp. 220, 221; Jmer. iJc Biy. 12.) The 
lessons of the philosnpluT Avere not altogether 
Avithout influence upon his pupil, but the evil ten- 
d(‘ncics of his cliaracter had taken too deep root to 
render a thorough reformation possible, and he 
listened more readily to those Avho advised him to 
secure by the readiest means the gratification of 
his desinis. 

Alcibiades was excessively fond of notoriety and 
display. At the Olympic games (probably in 01. 
89, B. c. 424) he contended with seven chariots 
in the same race, and gained the first, second, and 
fourth prizes. His liberality in discharging the 
offic<! of trierarch, and in providing for the jmblic 
amusements, rendered him very popular with the 
multitude, who were ever ready to excuse, on the 
score of youthful impetuosity aivd .thoughtlessness, 
his most violent and extravagant acts, into AAdiich 
he Avas probably as often led by his Ioa’c of noto¬ 
riety as by any other inotiA'e. Accounts of various 
instances of tliis kind, as his forcible detention of 
Agatharchus, his violence to his Avife Hipparete, 
his assault upon Taureas, and the audacious man¬ 
ner in which he saved Hegemon from a lawsuit, 
by openly obliterating the record, are giA'en by 
l^'util^ch, Andocides, and Athenaeus. (ix. p. 407.) 
Even the more prudent citizens thought it safer to 
connive at his delinquencies, than to exasperate 
him by puni.shment. As Aeschylus is made to 
sjiy by Aristophaucs (/'Voy.?, 1427), “A lion’s 
Avhelp ought not to be reared in a city; but if a 
person rears one, he must let him have his way.” 

Of the early political life of Alcibiades Ave hear 
but little. While Cleon was alive he probably 
appeared but seldom in the assembly. From allu¬ 
sions which were contained in the Aaira\us of 
Aristophanes (acted B. c. 427) it appears that he 
had already spoken there. (For the story con¬ 
nected with his first appearance in the assembly, 
see Plutarch, Alcib. 10.) At some period or other 


son. His marriage took place before the battle of 
Delium (b. c. 424), in which Hipponicus was 
slain. (Andoc. A/c^. p. 30.) 

u 2 
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boforo IJ. c. 4*20, lio liad can iod a docroo for in¬ 
creasing the tribute paid by tlio subject allies of 
Atlions, and b}*^ his management it was raised to 
double the amount fixed by Aristoidcis. After the 
dcuitli of Cleon tlunv was no rival able at all to 
cope with Alciblades except Nicias. To the politi¬ 
cal views of the latter, who was anxious for })eace 
and repose and averse to all jdans of foreign con¬ 
quests, Alcibiades was completely oj»pos(jd, and his 
jealousy of the inllueiice and high character of his 
rival, led liiin to enterbiin a very cordial dislike 
towards him. On one occasion only do we find 
them united in piiqiose and feeling, and that was 
when Hyperbolus threatened one of them with 
banishment. On this they united their influence, 
and Ilyperbolus himscdf was ostracised. The date 
of this occurrence is uncertain. 

Alcibiades had been desirous of renewing those 
ties of hospitality by which liis fauiily had been 
comiecUid with Sparta, hut wliich had liecn broken 
olf by his grandfather. AVith tliis view lie vied 
with Nicias in his good oflices towards the Sj)art.'iu 
prisoners taken in Sphacteria ; l.uit in the negotia¬ 
tions wliich ended in the peace of 421, the Spartans 
preferred erajiloying the ii:{(“rvention of Nicias 
and Ladies. Incensed at this slight, Alcibiades 
throw all his intiuence into the ofiposite scale, and 
in n. c. 420, after tricking the Spartan ambassadors 
who had come for the purpose of thwarting his 
plans, brought about an alliance with Argos, IClis, 
and Mantinoia. In 410 he was chosen Strab'gos, 
and at the luvid of a. small Atlieniun force marched 
into Pelojxmnesiis, and in various ways furtlien'd 
the interests of the new confi'deracy. During the 
next three years Ik; took a prominent jiart in the 
complicated negotiations and military operations 
wliich were carried on, ^Vhether or not he was 
the instigator of tin* unjust expedition against the 
Melians is not clear ; liut he was at any rate tin; 
author of the decree for their barbarous ]mnish- 
merit, and himself purchased a Melian woman, by 
whom ho had a sou. 

In li. c, 4If) Alcibiades apjiears as the foremost 
among the advocates of the Sicilian expedition 
(Time, vi.), which his ambition led him to believe 
w'ould be a steji towards the coinpiest of Italy, 
Carthage, and the I’olopoiinesus. ('Fhiie. vi. DO.) 
While the preparations for the expedition were 
going on, there occurred the mysterious mutilation 
of the; Henues busts- A man named Pythoiiicns 
charged Alcibiades with having divulged and pro- 
faii(;d the Eb*iisiniaii mysteries; and atiothi‘r man, 
Androcles, muleavoiired to connect this and similar 
olFeiicos with the mutilation of the HeTiiiae. In 
spite of liis demands for an investigation, Alci¬ 
biades was sent out witli Nicias and Lamachus in 
command of the fleet, Imt was reciilled before he 
could carry out th<; plan of operations which at his 
suggestion had hecn adopted, namely, to cudeavimr 
to win over the Greek towns in Sicily, except 
Syracuse and Selinus, and excite the native Sicels 
to revolt, and then attack Synu’iise. He was 
allowed to accompany the Salaminia in Iiis own 
galley, but managed to escape at Thurii, from 
which place he crossed over to Cyllene, and thence 
proceeded to Sparta at the invitation of tlie 
S{)artan government, fie now appeared as the 
avowed enemy of liis country; disclosed tu the 
Spartans the plans of the Athenians, and recom¬ 
mended them to send Oylippus to Syracuse, and 
to fortify Deceleia. (Time. vi. 88, Ac., vii. 18, 
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27. 28.) Before he Itift Sicilj^ he had managed to 
d(;feat a plan which had been laid for the acquisi¬ 
tion of Messana. At Athens sentence of deatJi 
was passed upon him, his property confiscated, and 
a curse pronouiici'd upon him by the ministers of 
religion. At Sparta lie reiuh'red liimsidf popular 
by the fimility with wliich he adopted the Spartan 
iiKiiiners. 1'hrough liis instriiineiihility many of 
the Asiatic allies of Athens were induced to revolt, 
and an alliance was brought about with 'I'issa- 
phernes (4'huc. viii. b, Ac.); but the machinations of 
liis enemy Agis [A(;is II.J induced him to abandon 
tJie Spartans and take refuge with 'J’issapli(*rnes 
(b. c. 412), whose favour he soon gained by his 
unrivulhal talents for social intercourse. The 
<*strang<;nieiit of '['issajihernes from his Spartan 
allies ensued. Alcibkuh;s, the enemy of Sparta, 
wished to return to Athens. He according¬ 
ly entered into correspondence with the most 
inflii(*ntial ])ersons in the Athenian licet at Samos, 
olVering to bring over Tissaphernes to an alliance 
with Athens, but making it a condition, that oli¬ 
garchy slioukl h(‘ established tliere. This coincid¬ 
ing with the wishes of those with whom he was 
negotiating, tliosi; political movenicots w<‘n* set on 
foot by JVisaiidcr, which ended (it. (;. 411) in the 
estahlishmeiint of the l'’oitr Hundred, 'j'lie oli¬ 
garchs, however, finding he could not jicrform 
his promises with r«‘sj)ect to Tissaphernes, and 
conscious that he had at heart no real liking for an 
oligarchy, would not recall him. But the soldim-s 
in the armament at Samos, headed by 'J'lirusybiilus 
and Thrasvllus, dt'dared their resolution to restore 
democracy, and passi'd a vote*, by whicli Alcibiades 
was pardoiK'd {m<l rc'called, and upjiointed one of 
their generals. He conferred an iinportant benefit 
on his country, by restraining the soldiers from 
returning at once to Alheii'. and so connneneing a 
civil war; and in the coiirsf* of the sanu* year the 
oligarchy W’as overthrown without their assistance. 
Alcibiades and the other exiles were recalled, but 
for the next four years In* ri'inaint'd abroad, and 
under his command tin; Atlienians gained the vic- 
toritis of (.'ynosst'ma, A by do,s,* and Cyzicus, and 
g<»t possession «ff Chalcedon and Byzantium. In 
B. c. 407, he returned to Athens, where he was 
received with great enthusiasm. Tlie records of 
the proceedings again.st him were sunk in the sea, 
liis }»ro()crty was ri'stored, the priests were ordcr(*d 
to r(‘cant their curses, and lie was appointed com- 
man(h‘r-iii-chief of all the land and sea force.s. 
(Diod. xiii. (>!); Pint. A/c. 8.‘i; Xcn. //c//. i. 4. 

1.‘}—20.) lie signalised liis return by conduct¬ 
ing the mystic procession to I'ileusis, which had 
been interrupted since the occupation of Deceleia. 
But his unsucces.sful expedition against Andros 
and the (h;feat at Notiiim, occasioned during his 
absence by the imprudence of his lieutenant, An- 
tiociius, who brought on an engagement against liis 
ord<;rs, furnished his enemies with a handle against 
him, and he was superseded in his command. 
(b. r. 408.) 

'rhinking that Athens would scarcely be a safe 
place for him, Alcibiadc's w\*iit into voluntary exile 


* Shortly after the victory at Ahydos, Alci¬ 
biades paid a visit to Tissaphernes, who had ar¬ 
rived in the iw'ighbourhood of the Ilellespont, but 
was arrested by him and sent to Sardis. After u 
month’s imprisonment, however, he succeeded in 
making his escape. (Xen. Ilellen. i. 1. § 9.) 
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to his fortified domain at Hisantlio in the 'I’liracian 
Chersonosus. lie collected a band of mercetiariefi, 
and ina<le war on the noighbouriiiff Thracian 
tribes, by which means lie ctinsidembly enriched 
liiniself, and afi'ordi-d protection to the neifrhbonr- 
in|f (ireek cities. Before the fatal battle of Aegos- 
Potanii(B. c. 'lOo), he gave an ineftectual warning to 
the Athenian generals. After the establi.shnient 
of the tyrann}’ of the Thirty (n. c. 404), he was 
eomb'inned to banishment. Upon this he took 
rcliige with Pharmihazii.s, and was about to pro- 
(Uied to the court of Artaxerxes, Avheii one night 
lii.s house was sitiTouiuled by a band of armed men, 
aiul set on fire. lie rusln d out swonl in band, 
but fell, jneroed with arrows. («. c. 404.) Ae- 
cording to Diodorus and !''i})honis (l)iod. xiv. 11) 
the assassins were emissaries of iMiarnahazus, Avho 
luul bc'en led to tltis step either by his own jealousy 
of Aleibiados, or by tlu; instigation of the Sjjartaiis. 
It is more ])robable tbat tluw were either enijdoyed 
bv the Spartans, or (according to one account in 
l^lutarch) by the brothers of a lady Avhom Alci- 
biades had seduiaal. 11 is corjisv.* was Uiken iij) 
and buried l>y his mistress Tiniandra. Atlienaeus 
(xiii. j). .“)74) mentions a monuinent er*'cte<l to his 
meinorv at Melissa, the plaet; of his death, and a 
statue of him erected thereon by the emperor 
Ihulriun, wdio also instituted certain yearly sacri¬ 
fices ill his honour. lie left a sun hy his wife 
llipparete, named Aleiliiades, who never distin- 
guislied hiniscdf. It was for him that Kocrates 
W'roto the sjieecli Hep! roO Zeuyovs. Two of 
Lysias's sjieeclies (xiv. and xv.) are directed 
against him. The fortune which lie left heliind 
him turned out to be smaller than his jiatrimony. 
(I*lut. AlcU). and A'tcias; 'J'huevd. lib. v. — viii.; 
Xenophon, Jlcllen. lib. i. ii.; Andoc. in Aldb. and 
d(‘ AJtfstvr.; l)c Jiind; Nepos, ; Diod. 

xii. 7»— ID, xiii. ‘2—5,‘;i7— 41, 4.0, ‘Ki, 4‘>--.')l, 
04 —7d ; Athen. i, ]», 3, iv. p. DM. v. pf». 21.), 21(>, 
ix. ]i. 4(J7, xi. j). oU(», xii. pp. 02.’), o,'M, .‘)3.5, xiii. 
pp. .571, .57.5.) ((\ 1*. M.j 

ALcIBrADKS (’A\Ki§idf57j'f), a Spartan exile. 
Was restored to liis country about n, c. DM, by the 
Acluu'ans, but was ungrateful enough to go as aiu- 
]»assador from Sparta to Borne, in order to accuse 
l’hilo])oemen and the Achaeans. (Bolyb. xxiil. 4, 
11, 12, x'xiv. 4; I/iv. xxxix'. 3.5.) 

ALCTDAMAS (’AA/fiSdjuav), a fireek rlioto- 
rician, w”i.s a u.'itive of I'lLu'a in Aeolis, in A.sia 
jMinor. ((^uintil. iii. I. J? 1(J, with Spalding’s note.) 
lie was a pupil of Morgias, and re.sided at vYthens 
betw'ecii the years B-c. 432 and 411. Here he 
gave instructioiiB in eloquence, according to Eudo- 
cia (p, HK)), as the successor of his master, and 
W'as the lust of that sofihislical school, w'ith wrhich 
the only object of elociuence was to please the 
hearers by the pomp ,'iud brilliancy ot words. I'liat 
the works of Alcidamas bore the strongest marks 
of this character of his school is stated by Aris¬ 
totle {lihct. iii. 3. § b), who coiisures his pompous 
diction and extravagant n.se of poetical e])ithets and 
phrases, and by Dionysius {Oe Isaeo, 1.9), wdio 
c.ills his style vulgar and inflated. He is said to 
have been an opponent of Isocrates (Tzetz. Chit. 
xi. f)72), but whether this statement refers to real 
personal enmity, or whether it is niei-cly an infer¬ 
ence from the fact, that Alcidamas condemned the 
practice of writing orations for the purpose of deli¬ 
vering them, is uncertain. 

The ancients mention several works of Alcida- 
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mas, such as an I'iulogy on Death, in which he 
enumemted the evils of human life, and of which 
Cicero seems to spc.ak with great jjraise {Tusc.i. 
4H) ; a sheAV'Speech, culled \6yos M€(TarjuiaK6s 
(Aristot. i. 1 .'I § 5) ; a Avork on music (Sui- 

das, s. i‘/AAici5uiJLa\) ; and some scientific works, 
viz. one on rhetoric (rex^'V VhiU Demosth. 

5), and another called Ao'yos- (pvariKos (Diog. Laert. 
viii. .5()) ; hut all t)f them are now lost, 'i'zetzes 
{CltiL xi. 7.52) had still before hijii se\er.al orations 
of Alcidannis, but Ave now posse.vs ojjJy two decla¬ 
mations Avliich go under his name. 1. ’OSutro-eys, 
7! Kara IIaAa/U7;5ou5 irpuduaias^ in which Odysseus 
is made to .•iccusi' Balnnedes of treachery to the 
Crinse of tijc Oreeks during the si<-ge of 'I’l-oy. 2. 
TTfpl (roffnaruv, in w’liich the aufln.r sets fortii the 
advantages of delivering exteiiijjore speeches over 
those Avliich have pre\iously been written out. 
These two orations, the second of Avhich is the bet¬ 
ter one, both in form and thought, b(‘ar scarc(*ly 
any traces of the faults which Aristotle and Dio¬ 
nysius censure in the Avorks of Alcidamas ; their 
fault i.s Hither being i'rigid and itisijdd. It has 
therefore been maintained by several critics, that 
these orations are not the works of Alcidamas; 
and Avith regaril to the first of them, the suppo¬ 
sition is sujiperted by strong probability ; the se¬ 
cond may have been written by Alcidamas with a 
vicAv to counteract the iniluence of Isocrates. The 
first edition of tiiem is that in the collection of 
(ireck orators puiilished by Aldus, Venice, 1.513, 
fob I'lie best modern editions are those in Ueiske’s 
Oratores Gravely vol. viii. p. (i4, &c. ; and in 
Bekker’s Oratores Attirl^ vol. vii. (Oxford.) [L.S.j 

A'DITDAS (’AAKiSav), was a[)pointed, «. c. 
428, commander of the Pelojionnesimi fleet, which 
Avas sent to Lesbos for the relief of Mytileno, then 
besieged by the Athenians. But Mytilene sur- 
roiidered to the Athenians seven days before the 
Pelop<»nnesian fleet aniv«. d on the cnast of Asia; 
and Alcidas, who, like most of the !^p:irtan com¬ 
manders, had little enteiprise, re.solved to return 
home, although he was recommended either to at¬ 
tempt the recoA’ery of hlytilcno or to make a de¬ 
scent upon the Ionian coast. While sailing along 
the coast, he captured many Aessels, and put to death 
all the Athenian allies Avhom bo look. Kroiu Ephesus 
lie sailed home with the utmost .speed, being chased 
by the Athenian fleet, under Paclies, as far as Putmos. 
('riiuc. iii. 11), 2(j—33.) After receiving reinforce¬ 
ments, Alcidas sailed to Corcyra, B. u 427 ; and 
AvliiMi the Athenians and L’orcyraeans sailed out to 
meet him, lie defeated them and drove them back 
to the island. With his liabitual caution, how¬ 
ever, he Avould not folloAv up the advantage he bad 
gained ; and being informed that a large Athenian 
tieet was apprnaeliing, be sail'd back to Pelopon¬ 
nesus. (iii. Gy—81.) In b. o. 42G, be Avas one 
of the leaders of the colony founded by the Lace¬ 
daemonians at Ilcraelcia, near Thermojiylae. (iii. 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE (’AA/ciSiKrj), the daughter of Aleus, 
and Avife of Salmom'us, by w hom she had a daugh¬ 
ter, lyro. Alcidicc died early, and Salmoncus 
afterwards married Sidero. (Diod. iv. G8 ; Apol- 
lod. i. 9. § 8.) [L. S.J 

ALCPMACIIUS, a painter mentioned by 
Pliny, (//i N. xxxv. 11. s. 40.) He is not 
spoken of by any other Avriter, and all that is 
knoAvn about him is, that he painted a picture of 
Dioxippus, a victor in tiie pancratium at Olympia. 
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Dioxippus lived in tlie time of Alexander the 
Great. (Aelian, V. II, x. *22; Diod. xvii. 100; 
Athen. vi. p. 2.51, a.) Alcimachus therefore pro¬ 
bably lived about the same time. [C. P. M.] 

ALCI'MEDK (‘AAKijueS?;), a daniyhtcr of Pliy- 
lacusand Clymem;, the daughter of Minyas. (Apol¬ 
lon. Rhod. i. 45 ; Schol. ud loc. and ad i. 230.) 
She married Ae.son, by whom she became the 
mother of Jason (Ov. IToroid. iv. 10.5 ; Hj’gin. 
FaL 13 and 14), who, however, is called by other® J 
a son of Polymede, Arne, or Scarphe. (Apollod. i. 
9. § 8 ; comp. Aeson, .Iason’.) (L. S.] 

ALCI'MEDON ('AA/ei/iedtou). 1. An Arca¬ 
dian hero, from whom the Arcadian plain Alcime- 
don derived its name. He was tlie lather of 
Pliillo, by whom Heracles begot a son, Aechmar 
goras, whom Alcimedon exposed, but Henides 
saved. (Pans. viii. 12. § *2.) [ AKritMAGoUAs.] 

2. One of the Tyrrhenian .sailors, who wanUul 
to carry otf the ijifant Dionysus from Naxos, Imt 
wa.s metamorphosed, with his com})anions, into a 
dolphin. (Ov. J/ci. iii. GDI ; Hygin. Fu/j. 134 ; 
comp. Ac'OETEs.) 

3. A Son of LaiTceus, and one of the comman¬ 

ders of the JMsmiiidons under Patroclus. (Horn. I/. 
xvi. 187, xvii. 47.5, &c.) [L. S-] 

ALCI'MEDON, an embosser or chaser, spoken 
of by Virgil (yv'/o//. iii. 37, 44), who mentions 
SOUK! goblets of his workmanship. [C. P. M.) 

ALCPMENElS (’A\<ftjUfi/7}s). 1. A sou of 

Glaucus, who was uiiintentioually killed by hi.s 
brother Rellerophoii. According to some trvidi- 
tions, this lirother of Relleroj)hon was called Deli- 
ades, orPeiren. (Ap<dlod. ii. 3. § 1.) 

2. OiU!ofthc sous of .lasiui and Mcdeia. When 
Jason subseciuently wanted to marry Glauee, liis 
sons Alcimenes and Tisa)i(ler were murdered by 
Medeia, and were afterwards buried by Jason in 
the sanctuary of Hera at C.'orinth. (Diod. iv. .54, 
55.) [ I.. S.] 

ALCl'MENES (’AAKi/xfVTjs), an Athenian cojuic 
poet, apparently a cont(!mporary of Aeschylus. 
One of his i»ieces is supposed to have been the 
Ko\u/u&iZfrai (the h’emale Swimmers). His works 
were greatly admired by 'J'ynuiclius, a younger 
contemporary of Aeschylus. 

TJiere was a tragic writer of the same name, a 
native of Megara, mentioned by Suidas. (Meineke, 
Jl/st. (^nt. Comicorniu Uraec. p. 481 ; Suid. s. r. 

*A\Ki.fxivt)s and ’AAKyudv.) |(\ P, M.J 

A'LCIMUS (■'AAxijUos), also called Jaciinus, or 
.loacbim (’Id/cetMos), one of the Jewish priests, who 
espous(‘d the Syrian cause. He was made high 
priest by Demetrius, about n. r. IGl, and was jii- 
stalled in hi-s oflice by the help of a Syrian aniiy. 
Ill consequence of bis cruelties be was expelled by 
the Jews, and obligcxl to tly to Antioch, but was 
restored by the help of anotlier Syrian army. He 
continued in his ofHce, under the protection of the 
Syrians, till hi.s death, which happened suddenly 
(u. c. 158) while he was pulling down tin* wall of 
the temple that divided the court of the Gentiles 
from tliat of the Israelites. (Joseph. Ant. Jud.^n. 
9. § 7 ; 1 Muccub. vii. ix.) 

A'LCIMUS (’AAKtjaos), a Greek rhetorician 
whom Diogenes LaiTtius (ii. 114) calls the most 
distinguished <*f all Greek rhetoricians, flourished 
about n. c. 300. It is not certiiin whether he is 
the same as tlie Alciniu.s to whom Diogenes in 
another ph-ssage (iii. .8) ascribes a work TrpJs *AjavP- 
TttE. Athenaeus in several places speaks of a Si- 
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cilian Alcimus, who appears to have been the 
author of a great historical work, parts of which 
are referred to under the names of ’IraAncd and 
JSnreAiKa. Rut whether he was the saiiu! as the 
rhetorician A lcimu.s, cannot be determined. (Athen. 
X. p- 441, xii. p. 518, vii. p. 322.) [L. S.J 

A'LCIMUS (AVl'TUS) ALE'THIUS, the 
writer of seven short poems in the Latin anthology, 
whom Werusdorf has shewn (Puct. Lat. Min. vol. 
vi. p. 26, &c.) to be the same person as Alcimus, 
the rhetorician in Aquitania, in Gaul, who is spoken 
of in terms of high praise by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
(Epid. viii. 11, V. 10,) and Ausonius. {Profess. 
Itnrdipai. ii.) His date is d<*lenninod by Hiero¬ 
nymus in Ins Chronicon, wlio says that Alcimus 
and Delphidius taught in A(piilania in a.d. 360. 
His poems are superior to most of his time. 
They are j)rinted by Meier, in his ‘‘Anthologia 
Latina,’' e]». 2.54 —‘260, and by' Werusdorf, vol. vi. 
p. 184, &c. 

ALCTNOUS (‘AAxiVonv), 1. A son of Nau- 
sithous, and grandson of Poseidon. His name is 
celebnitcd in the story of the Argimauts, and still 
more in that of the wanderings of fblyssniis. In 
the former Alcinous is represented as living with 
bis queen Arete in the island of Drepane. The 
Argonauts, on their return from Colchis, came to 
bis island, and were most liospitably' received. 
When the Colchians, in tlicir ])ursuit of the Argo¬ 
nauts, likewise arriviid in Drepane, and dcmand6d 
that Medeia should b(! delivered up to them, Alci- 
iious dcclar(!d that if she was still a maiden she 
should be restored to them, but if she wa.s already 
tlie wife of Jason, he would protect her and lier 
husband against the Colchians. d'lie Colchians were 
obliged, by the contrivanci; of Arete, to depart with¬ 
out their princes.s, itnd the Argonauts continued 
their voy-nge honuiwards, after they had reciiived 
munificent presents from Alcinous. (Apollon. Rhod. 
iv. 880-1225 ; l)i]>h. Artfon. 1288, Ac. ; Apollod. 
i. 8. § 25, 26.) According to I Joiner, Alcinous i.s 
the happy’^ ruler of the Phaeacians in the island of 
Schcria, who lias by Arete live sons and one daugh¬ 
ter, Nausicua. ((A/, vi. 12, &c., 62, Ac.) The 
description of his palace and Ins dominions, the 
mode ill wliicli Odysseus is received, the enter- 
tainments given to him, and tlie stories lie related 
to the king about his own wanderings, occupy a 
considerable portion of the Odyssey (from book vi. 
to xiii.), and fonn one of its most chaniiing parts. 
(Comp. Hygin. Fah. 125 and 126.) 

2. A son of llippothoon, wfio, in conjunction 
with his father and eleven brothers, expelled Ica- 
rioii and 'J'yndareus from Lacedaemon, but was 
afterwards killed, with his father and brothers, by 
Heracles. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 5.) [L. S.] 

A'LClNOliS {^AKk[vovs\ a Platonic philoso¬ 
pher, who probably lived under the Caesars, No¬ 
thing is known of his piTsonal history, but a work 
entitled ’EiriTo/u.rj ruiy TWdruvos Soyfidrup^ con¬ 
taining an analysis of the Platonic philosophy', as 
it was set forth by late writers, lias been preserved. 
The treatise is written Kither in the manner of 
Aristotle than of Plato, and the author has not 
hesitated to introduce any of the views of other 
philosophers wiiicli seemed to add to the complete¬ 
ness of the sy'stem. Thus the parts of the syllo¬ 
gism (c. 6), the doctrine of tJie mean and of the 
ffe/v and (Vfpyeiai (c. *2. 8), arc attributed to 
Plato ; as well as the division of philosophy which 
was common to the Peripatetics and ytoica. It 
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was impossible from tljo writings of Plato to get a 
system complete in its parts, and hence the temp¬ 
tation of later writers, who sought for syst<*ni, to 
join Plato and Aristotle, without perc<‘iving the 
inconsist(Mu;y of the union, Avhile everything which 
suited their })urpc)se was fearlessly aseriUnl to the 
founder of their own sect. In the treatise of 
Alciiious, however, tliert; are still traces of the spi¬ 
rit of Plato, however low an idea he gives of liis 
own philosophical tahuit. Jle held the world and 
its animating soul to be eternal. Tliis soul of the 
universe (v rov /cdrr/xoo) was not created by 

God, but, to use the image of Alcinous, it was 
awakeiK^d by him as from a profound sleep, and 
turned towards himself, “that it might look out 
upon intellectual things (c. 14) and reetdve forms 
and idtuis from the divine mind.’' It was the first 
of a succession of intermediate heings between God 
and man. The iSeo/ jiroceeded iiumediatcdy from 
the mind of God, and were the highest object of 
our intellect; the “■form” of matter, the types of 
sensible things, having a real being in themselves, 
(c. iK) lie differed from the earlier Platonists in 
conhning the Ideai to general laws : it se^'incd an 
innvortliy notion that God could conceive an tSea 
of things artificial or unnatural, or of individuals 
or particulars, or of any thing relative, lie seems 
to hav(> aimed at harmonizing the views of Plato 
and Aristotle oti the iSt'ai, as he distinguished 
them fnuii the forms of things, Avhich he al- 
lowi'd Avere inseparalile ; a view which seems ne¬ 
cessarily connected Avith the doctrine of the eternity 
and soil-existence of matter, (fod, the first foun¬ 
tain of the iSeai, could not be kiioAvn as lie is : it 
is blit a faint notion of him w’o obtain from nega¬ 
tions and analogies : his natiin* is eijually beyond j 
our power of expn*ssiou nr conception. Below him 
are a series of lieiugs (Jiainoves) wlio superintend 
the production of all living tilings, and hold iiiler- 
co\l^^(• with men. The huniaii soul pass<‘s through 
various transmigrations, thus coiiiiectiug the series 
with the JoAver classes of being, until it is hiiaJly 
purified and reiulored acee})Uible to God. It Avill 
be seen that his system Avas a couipoiaid <»f Plato 
and Aristotle, with some parts borrowed from the 
east, and pm'haps derived from a study ef the 
Pythagorean system. (Hitter, (Jcschiddc dcr J'Jtilit- 
iv. p. Ui.b.) 

Alcinous first appeared in the Ijatin version of 
Pietro Ikilbi, Avhich Avas juiblislied at Koine Avitii 
Apuleius, BKiiJ, fol. The Greek text Avas printed 
ill the Aldine edition of A]uileius, 1.5'Jl, bvo. 
Anotlii'r cilitioii is that of Fell, Oxford, 

The best is by,]. F. Fischer, Leipzig, bvo. 

It was translated into French by J. J. Combes- 
Ib)unou.s, Paris, 18(10, 8vo,, and into Knglish by 
Stiinley in his History of IMiilosopliy. [B. d-I 

AIiClPllK(.)M (’AA»ci<f)ptor'), a (Ircek sophist, 
and the most eminent among the Greek epistolo- 
gnijihers. Respecting his life or the age in which 
he lived AA’^e possess no direct information what¬ 
ever. Some of the earlier critics, as La Croze and 
J. C. Wolf, placed him, Avithout any jilausiblc 
iiMson, in the fifth century of our aera. Bergler, 
and others who followed Inin, placed Alciphron 
in the period lietween Lucian ami Aristaciietus, 
that is, LietAveen A.n. 170 and IloU, while others 
again a.ssign to him a date even earlier than the 
time of Lucian. I’he only circumstjince that 
feiiggcsts anything resjicctiiig his age is the fact, 
that among the letters cf Aristaenctus there are 
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two (i. 5 and *22) betAveen Lucian and Alciplii'on ; 
now as Aristaenctus is nowhere guilty of any great 
historical inaccuracy, we may safely infer that 
Alciphron was a contomporary of Lucian—an infe¬ 
rence which is not incompatible with the opinion, 
whotlier true or false, tliat Alciphron imitated 
Lucian. 

We possess under the name of Alciphron 116 
fictitious letters, in books, the object of Avhicli 
is to delineate the characters of certain classiss of 
men, by introducing tliem as expressing their pe¬ 
culiar sentiments and opinions upon subjects with 
which they Avere familiar, 1'he classes of persons 
which Alciphron chose for this purjiose an* iisher- 
nuMi, country people, jiarasites, and lietaerae or 
Atlieiiiaii courlezaiis. All are made to (‘Xjness 
their seiitinieiits in the most gracid'ul and elegant 
language, even Avhere the sulijects are of a Iuaa” 
or obscene kind. 'J'he cliaracters are tbus soiiu*- 
what raised above tlieir coiimion standard, Avitlioiit 
any great violation of the truth of rc-ality. I'lie 
form of these letters is exiiuisitely bi'antiful, and 
tile language is the pure Attic dialect, such as it 
AA'as spoken in the best times in familiar but re¬ 
fined conversation at Athens. "I'lie scene from 
Avhich the letters are dated is, Avitli a feAv exeej)- 
tions, Athens and its vicinity ; and the time, Avher- 
ever it is discernilde, is the jieriod after the reign 
of Alexandm- the (ireat. 'I’lie ncAv Attic comedy 
Avas the principal source from Avliicli the author de¬ 
rived his information resjiecting the cliaracters and 
manners Avliich be describes, and for this reason 
these letters contain much valuable information 
about the yniA'ati' life of the Athenians of that time. 
It has been said, that Alciuliron is an imitator of 
Lucian ; but liesidc's tlie style, and, in a feAv in¬ 
stances, the sAibject matter, tliiTe is no resemblance 
betAveen the two Avriters; the spirit in which the 
tAvo treat their subjects is totally dilfiTcnt. Both 
derived their materials from the same sources, and 
ill styltA both aimed at llii' greatest ]K‘rfi‘Cli<)U of the 
genuine Attic Greek. Bergler has truly remarked, 
that Alciphron stands in the same relation to Me- 
naiidi'r as Imcian to Aristophanes. "J'he first edi¬ 
tion of Alciphron’s letters is that of Aldus, in his 
collection of the (.Ireek Kpistolograjihers, Venice, 
I4.b[), 4to. Tins edition, however, contains only 
tho.se letters which, in more modern editions, form 
the first two books. Seventy-two new letters Avere 
added from a Vienna UAid a \'atican MS. bj" Bergler, 
in his edition (Leipzig, 17L% Hao.) Avith notes and 
a Latin translation. 'I'liese sevmity-tAvo epistles 
form tlie third linok in Bcrgler's edition. J. A. 
Wagner, in his edition (Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols, 8vo., 
with the notes of Bergler), added two new letters 
entire, and fragments of five others. One long 
letter, Avhich has not yet been published entire, 
exists in several Ibiris MSS. [L. S.] 

ALCIBBE (’AAKlir-irij). ]. A daughter of 
Ares and Agraulos, the daughter of Cecrops. Ha- 
lirrhothius, the sou of Boseidoii, intended to violate 
lu*r, but was surprised by Ares, and kilh'd, for 
Avliicb Boseidon bore a gnulgi' against Ares. (Bans, 
i. 21. § 7 ; Apollod. iii. 14. ^ 2.) 

2. A maiden, Avho Avas disliojioured by her oavh 
lirother, Astraeus, uinvittiiigly. When Astraeus 
became aware of his dei'd, lie thrcAV himself into a 
riA'er, Avliich received from him the name of Astrae- 
us, but AVtas afterAvards called Caiciis. (BJut. JM 

Other persont’gcs of this name are ineiitioned in 
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Apollnd. iii. 1.5. § 8; Diod. iv. 1(1; Eustatli. ad Horn, dosire to possess tljc necklace mid jx'pliis of ITar- 
j>. 778 ; Horn. Od. iv. 124. [Alcvonioks.] [L.S.] moni;^ and Alcmaeon, to pratify her wish, Aveiit to 
ALCJS (’A\/ciy), that is, the Stroii_^. 1. A Psophis to get them from Pliegens, under the pre- 
Burnanie of Athena, under whieli slie was worship- text that he intended to dedicate thiim at Ih’lphi 
pod ill Alacedonia. (Eiv. xlii. .51.) in order to be fnsul from his madness. JMiegi'us 

2 . A deity among the Naharvali, an ancient complied ivith Jiis rcipiost, Init whim he heard that 
flerrnan trilic. ('i'acit. 6V/v«. 48.) Grimm {Dent- the treasures were fi'tched for CaJirrlioc, he scut 
srhc Mjithol. p. 8(1) considers Aicis in the jiassagc his sons Proiious and A-renor (Apollod. iii. 7- §8) 
of 'J’acitus to be the genitive of AIx, which, ae- or, according to r*ansai)ias (viii. 24. ij 4), 7Vinemis 
Cording to him, sigtiilies a sacred grove, and is and Axion, after Jiiin, with the coinniand to kill 
connected with the Gre(‘k aAfrov. Another Alois in’m. 'I’his was done, Init the sons of Alcmaeon hy 
occurs ill Apollodorus, ii. 1. § .5. | L. S.] Calirrhoc took bloody vengeance at tlie instigation 

ALCl'STlIEN 1% a female jiaiuter spoken of by of their mother. (Apollod. Pans. ll. cc. ; Ov. Aht. 
Pliny {11. N. xxw. ] 1. s. 40), who mentions one I ix. 407, <fcc.) 

of her pietun-s n'])n“s(‘nting a dancer. fC. P. JVl.J 'J’he slor}' about Alcmaeon funiisbed rich matc- 
AljCI'i'Hi )M. (Am atuoe.J rials for the epic and tragic jioets of Greece, and 

A'ldirrilUS (''AAicidoi'), sent a» ambassador by their Koman imitators. Put none oftlu'se poema 
the Acliaeans to Ptolemy Philoiiietor, 11 . 1 :. loP, is now extant, and we only know from Apollo- 
wlicn they lu-ai-d that the Anachteria {ave. Dirt, of dorus (iii. 7. S 7), that Kui-ipides, in his tragedy 
Ant. s.v) Aven* to be celebrated in liis honour. ‘'‘Alcmaeon,” stated that after the fall of 'I’lielies 
(I’olyl). xxviii. 10, Itl.) lie married Alanlo, the daughter of 'J’ein'sias, a.nd 

AJjGMAI'ION (’AAif/xaicoe), a son ofAtnphia- that he had tAvo children by lier, Aniphiloclius and 
rails ami Kripliyle, and brother of Ampiiilochns, 'J’isi|»hoiie, Avliom lie gave to Creoii, king of Co- 
lairvdice, and 1 )enionassa. (Apolltul. iii. 7. 2.) rintli, to cilucatc. The Avife of (h'eon. jealous of 

JJis motlier aavi.h imliicet) In' the iiecklaee of liar- the extraordinary lieaiity of 'J'isiplione, afterwards 
moiiia, Avliieli she received iVoin Polyiieici's, toper- sold Jier us a slave, and Alcmaeon himsclt’ bought 
suade h(>r husband Amjihiaraus to take ]>art In the her, Avithout knoAving that she was Jiis daughter, 
oxjieditioii against Thebes. (Horn. OJ. xv. 247, (Giod. iv. 88; Ihiiis. vii. 8. 1, ix. 88. 1.) 

a'vic.) Put before Amjihiaraus set out, lie enjoined Alcmaeon aftiTf^his deatli Avas Avorsiuppeil-iis a. 
jiis sous to kill their mother as soon as they should herm^id at d'lu'bes he sivins to ha\>4itTcI an altar, 
bo grown up. (Ajiollod. iii. 8 . t; 2 ; llygin. /•i/ 6 , ijiwir the lionse of I*indar (/y/ 4 . vili. 80, vkc.), Avho 
78.) W'hen the Jlpigoni jirepared for a secon^-''liall.s him hi.** neighbour and the guardian of liis 
e.xpedition against 'rhehes, to avenge the deaUCof projierty, and also seems to suggest that jirophetic 
their fathers, the orach' jiromi.sed them Kun|;*if(s and jioAvers were a.scrihed to him, lus to hia father Am- 
victory, if they chose Alcmaeon their le>*rf(‘r. lie jihiarans. At Psophis hia tomb was shewn, sur- 
AA'as at first disinclined to undertake jM‘command, rounded ^'itli lofty and sacred cyjiresses. (Pairs, 
as he had not yet taken veiigoanca-rtii liis mother, viiu'24. ^ 4.) At Urojius, in Attica, where Am- 
according to the desire of his .^litlier. But slie^^ "P'^ihiraus and Ainpliiloehus Avere Avordiipped, Alc- 
Avho now received from//liensander, th^-«f(h maeoii enjoyed no such honours, liecause he wa.s a 
of PolyiK'ices, the jieplus^/rit llarmonia also, in- matricide. (Pairs, i. 81. 2.) Jlo Avas repn'seuted 

duced him to join the e.’yrt'editimi. Alcmaeon dis- in a statue at Deljihi, ami on the clieat of Cyjise- 
tiiiguished liinrself greajify in it, and sIcav Laoda- lus. (x. 10. § 2, v. 17. § 1.) [B. S.J 

iiius, the .son of Kteocj/s. (Apollod. iii. 7. J; 2, A'C.; ALCMAl'Al.N (AAif/ioion'), son of the i\Iegaclo.s 
comp. Diod. Ia'. bfy)' A\'hcn, after the fall of avIjo was guilty t)f sacrilege witii respect to the fol- 
Thelies, lie learnt tfie reason for which his motlier loAvers of Ciiiioii. Avtis invited by Croesus to Sardia 
bad urged bim (){/to take j»art in the exj>edition, in eoiise(|ueiico of the sevviers he had rendered to 
be slew her on rfie advice of an oracle of vVjiollo, an embassy sent by Croesus to consult the Delphic 
aud, according^,4o some traditions, in conjunction oracle. Gn his arrival at Sardia, Croesus made 
with his broij^er Aiii]»hilochiis. I'^or this deed be bim a prc.scnt of as much gold as he could carry 
became madJrind Avas luuuited by the Kriiinyea. lie out of the treasury. Alcmaeon took the king at 
first came M OVcleus in Arcadia, and tliciice went his word, by juittiiig 011 a most cajiacious dress, 
to Phegeuif in Psojdns, and being purified liy the the folds of Avliicb (a-s Avell as the vacant space of 
latter, be,''i)iarrie(l lii.s daughter Arsinoe or Aljdie- a pair of v<‘ry Avide boots, also jn’ovidcd lor the 
siboea hahuis. viii. 21. $ 4), to wliom lie gave the occasion) lie stuffed with gold, ami then filled bis 
iiocklaije and jAoitlus of llannouia. But tlie conn- iiioutli and hair with gold dust. Croesus luiighod 

P vliieh lie now resided Avas visited hy scar- at the trick, and presented him with as niueh again 
coiisei]lienee of his being the murderer of (about .590 it. c.). The wealth thus acijuin'd is said 
dier, cuid tlie oracle advised him to go to to have coiitrilmtcd greatly to tin; subsequent pros- 
18 . Aceordiiig to Pausaiiias, he left Psophis perity of the Alciiiaeoiiidao. (Herod, vi. 125.) 
his iiiadiK'.ss did not yet cease. J*au.saiiias Alcmaeon was a breeder of horses for chariot- 
jcyilides (ii, 102 ; coinji. Pint, i/c ATtY. p. races, and on one occasion gaiiu'd the jirize in a 
Tiller state, that the oracle coumiaiided chariot-race at Glymiiia. (Herod./. c.; IsociMtes, 

go to a country Avliich had been formed t/c //u/iv, c. 10, p. 851.) arc informed by 

Subsequent to tlie murder of bis motlier, luul waa Pldtairb {Snloji,, c. 11), tliat he commanded the 
Aherefore under no curse. 7’he country thus point- Atlieiiiaiis in the Cirrliacan war, which began 
jod out was a tract of laud which had been recently «. c. 800. [P. S.J 

f formed at the mouth of the river Aelielous. Apol- ALCMAEGN (*AA/c^afwi/), one of the most 
' lodorus agrees with this account, but gives a de- eminent natural pbilosopbers of antiquity, was a 
tailed history of Alomaeon’s wanderings until he native of Crotona in Magna Graocia. His father’s 

readied the mouth of Acbelous, who gaA’^e him his name was I’irithus, and he is said to have been a 

daughter Calirrhoe in marriage. Calirrlioi; iiad a pupil of Pythagoras, and must therefore have lived 
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in the. lattor half of llio bixth century before Christ. 1 
(I)iog. Caert. viii. }i3.) Nothing more is known of the 
events of his life. His most celebrated anatomical 
discovery lias be(m noticc'd in the Did. of Ant. p. 
T.'ib, a ; but wlietlier his kiHuvhalgc in this branch 
of science was derived from tlie dissection of ani¬ 
mals or of Imnian bodies, is a disputed «|nehtion, 
which it is difficult to decide. Clialcidius, on 
Avliose authority tlu' fact rests, merely says {Dom- 
VK'nl. in I*}u(. “■77///.” }/. .'{(id, ed. Ralir.), ‘'‘■(|iii 
piimiis cxsiictioni'm aggredi (\st ausus,” and the 
word t\ts/rfio would apply equally well to either 
case. He is said also (Dlog. Lai rt. /. c.; Cle¬ 
mens Alexiiiidr. SI rout. i. ji. .dOd) to have been the 
first person wlm wrote on natural pliilosophy 
ft/jofn/foe Aoyf/e), and to havi; invented fables { fa- 
Isid. (irii/. i. 3f)). He also wrote several 
other medical and philoso])hical works, of which 
nothing hut the titles and a few fragments have 
l)e(*)i ])res»‘rved by ,St.oba<‘Us (JJrlot/. yV/_//.v.), IMu- 
tareh (Dr l*li//s. J‘/ufos. Ihvr.)., and (lah-n. {Jfistor. 

A further aeooiuit of his philosopliieal 
o])inions may be found in i\lenage’s Notes to Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, viii. dll, p. lid" ; Le(3erc, JHst.de 
ht Med.; Alloiis. Ciacconitis ajt. J'ahrie. Jiihlioth. 
(,'rnee. vol. xiii. p. 4d, ed. vet, ; Spre/igel, J/ist. de 
h Med. vol. i. ]). *ill.O; C. (J. Kilim, De Dl/i/o.sojili. 
anti' I/i'pjioer. Meiiieiiiae Vidhn\ Lips. I7dl,4to.. 
repriiited in Acki'rmann’s Opnse. ad IJistor. Medie. 
J\)iinenfi(t., N’orimb. 17d7, d\o., and in Kuhn's 
Ofmsc. Aead, JMed. et PliihiL Li])s. ld‘J7 d, *J v<»ls. 
dvo.; Jst'iibce, O'enelt, der jMediciu. IW. A. (i.J 
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Although Akmaeon is termed a pupil of Pytlia- 
goras, there is great reason to doubt wliether he 
was a Pythagorean at all; his na/ae seems to have 
crept into the lists of supposititious Pythagoreans 
given us by later w'riters. (Ilnuulis, (iesrliiditc 
I der VkdA)iioi>hu\ vol. i. p. .’)07.) Aristotle (il/cfa- 
^/////.s. A. 5) mentions liim as nearly contemporary 
with Pythagoras, but distinguishes between the 
irroi-^fia of (.pposites, under which the Pythago¬ 
reans included all tilings, and tin' double pi’inciple 
of 7\icinaeon, according t</ Aristotle, less extended, 
although he docs not ex])lairi the pn'cise differ¬ 
ence, Other doctrines of A Icmacoii have l/cen pre- 
st'rved to us. lie suid that the luiman soul was 
iinnK/rkd and partook of the divine nature, hi'cuuse 
like the heavejily bodic's it contained in itself a 
principle of luoiiou. (Arist. de ..1///7//U, i. *2, p. 
40.!) ; Cic. de J\at. Jjeor. i. II.) The eclipse of 
the moon, which was also eternal, he su])posed to 
arise froni its .shape, which he .said was like a boat. 
All his doctrines which have conn' down to us, 
relate to physics or nicdiciiu'; and seem tv/ have 
arisen j/artly out of the siieculations of the Ionian 
school, with wiiich rather than the Pytliagorean, 
Aristotle ajiju'ars to connect Alcmaeon, j/artly from 
the traditionary lore of the earliest medical science, 
(llrandis, vol. i, p. .'>Ud.) [Ik J.J 

ALCMAIK )'N1 DAE (A^KfiawviSai), a noble 
family at Athejis, members i/f which fill a space ifi 
Drecian history from 1100 to 4(H) b. c. The fol¬ 
lowing is a genealogical table of the family. 


1. Alcmaeon, founder of the family, 1100 b. c. 

2. (Megacles), (Itli pc'ri/etuu! archon. 

I 

3. (Alcmaeon), last perpcttuil archon. (b. c. 75o —753.) 

4. Megacics, archon in B. c. 012, 

i 

5. Alcinaeoti, about 500 b. c. (St'O Aucmakon'.) 

(). Megacles, tlie opjtojient=pAgariste, daughter of Cleisthenes, 
of Peisistrntus. | tyrant of Sicyon, 


10. Alcibiades, His pa¬ 
rentage is unkm'wii, 
blit he was said to be 
an Alcinaeonid on 
tl'e father’s side. (De- 
mosth.h/ffi/i7. p. olil.) 


, (’’leisthones, (the re- 
forniei’. .See Cleks- 

r II EXES.) 

II. ^legacies, victor 
in the J'ythiuu 
game.s. (J*iiul. 
vii. 15.) 


0. Hippocrates. (Ilcrod.vi. 131; 
Schol. J*ind. Dylh. vii. 17.) 


0. CoesVra, mar. 
to Peisi,stratus. 


12. IMcgacles. 
(Herod, vi. 
131.) 


13. Agariste.-j-Xanthippus. 
( Herod, vi. I 
131; Pint. 

Peric. 3.) 


14, Axioclius. ]5. Cleiiiias-T-iC.Deinomache-j-JIipponicus, 17. Euryptolemus. 18. Pericles, 


285.) 


Plat. Ku- commanded 
thyd- p. a trireme at 
Ariomisium 
li.c.48(l;fellj 
at Coroneia! 
b. c. 442, 
(Herod, viii. 
17 ; Pint. I 
Ale. 1.) 


(Plat 

1) 


Ale. 


commanded 
at Tariagra 
B, c. 24(). 
(Thnc.iii..‘)l.) 
He i.s thought 
by some to 
have bi'Cii 
liimself an 
Alcinaeonid. 
Ihri’o.Nicus. 


(Pint. Cun, 4.) 


(the great 
states¬ 
man. Pk- 

lUCLES.) 


lO.Ariphron. 
(Plut.A/c. 
1 ; Plat. 
Protag. p. 
320.) 
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20.Alci-21 
bitulos. 
(Xenoph. 
Helleii. i. 

•2. §13.) 


.Cdinias. 22. Aldbiades, 23. Cleinlas. 24. Callias. 
(Xenoph. (the great (Plat. (The rich 

Convio. general. Protag. Callias.) 

iv. 12.) Alcibi- p. 320.) 

ADES.) 

28. Alcibiades. 

(Alcihiades.) 


25. Isodice=Ciraoi). 20’. Paralus. 27. Xan- 
(Plut. (Plat.d/c- thippus. 

Cim.i.) wow, 94; 

Protaq, p. 

315; Pint. 

I'cr. 37.) 


The Alcmaeonldae were a branch of the family 
of the Xeleiuae. The Neleidae were driven out 
of Pylus in Messenia by the Dorians, about 1100 
n. and went to Athens, where Melanthiis, the 
representative of the elder bnincli of the family be¬ 
came king, and Akinacon, the representative of the 
second branch,became a noble and the ancestor of the 
Alcmaeonidae. Alcmaeon was the great-grandson 
of Xestor. (Pans. ii. 18. ^ 7.) Among tin? archons 
for life, the si.vth is named Megacles, ainl the last 
Alcmaeon. But, as the archons for life appear 
to hav(* been always t<ik(‘n from the family of Ale- 
don, it is j)i-obable tliat these were only Alcniac(*- 
nids on the mother’s side. The first remarkable 
man among tin* Alcmaeonid.s was the archon Ale- 
gaeles, who brought upon the family the guilt of 
sacrilege by his treatment of the insurgents under 
t’yloii. (b. c. ()T2.) ICiMON AIk(,acles.J The ex¬ 
pulsion of the Alemaeonids was now loudly di?- 
inanded, and Solon, who probably saw in such an 
event an important step towards his intended re¬ 
forms, advised them to submit their cause to a 
tribunal of three hundr<*d nobles. 'I'lie result was 
that they were banished from Athens and retired 
to Phocis, probably about /ilHi or 595 b. c. 'I'lieir 
wealth liaving been augmcnt(‘d by the liberality of 
Croesus to Alcmaeon, the son of Alegacles j .“Vlo 
waeoxJ, and their influence increased by the mar¬ 
riage of Alegacles, th(‘ son of Alcmaeon, to Agaristc, 
the daughter of Cleisthones, tyrant of Sicyon, they 
took advantage of the divided stsUe of Athens, anil 
by joining the party of Lycurgus, they efl’eeted 
their return ; and shortly afterwards, by a .similar 
union, they c.xpelled Peisistratus soon after he had 
seized tin'government, (b. c. 559.) [Peisistuatuk.] 
This state of things did not lust long ; for, at the end 
ot five years, Megacles gave liis daughter Coesyra in 
marriage to Peisistratus, and assisted in hisre.stora- 
tioii to yvthens. Jbit a now (juarrel immediately 
arose out of the conduct of Peisistratus towards his 
wife, and the Alemaeonids once more expelled him. 
During the following ten years, Peisistratus col¬ 
lected an army, with which he invaded Attica, 
and defeated the Alemaeonids, who were now once 
more driven into exile. They were, however, still 
formidable enemies. After the death of Hippar¬ 
chus, the}’^ took possession of Lipsydicuin, a fort¬ 
ress on the frontier of Attica, and made an at¬ 
tempt to restore themselves, but were defeated by 
llippias. "J’hey hud, liowevcr, a more important 
source of influence. lii the year 548 b. c. the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi was burnt, and the 
Alemaeonids having contracted with the Amphic- 
tyonic council to rebuild it, executed tlic w'ork in 
a style of magnificence Avliich much exceeded their 
engagement. They thus gained great popularity 
throughout Greece, while they contrived to bring 
the Peisistr.atids into odium by charging them with 
having caused the tire. The oracle, besides, fa¬ 


voured them thenceforth; and whenever it was 
consulted by a Spartan, on wliatever matter, tlic 
answer always contained an exhortation to give 
Athens freedom ; and the result was that at length 
the Spartans expt;lled llippias, and restored the 
Alemaeonids. (b. c. 510.) The restored family 
foiiml tluMnselves in an isolated position, between 
the nobles, who appear to have been opposed to 
them, and the popular party which had been hi¬ 
therto atuichod to the Peisistrallds. Cleisthenes, 
now the head of the Alcmaeonidae, joined the lat¬ 
ter party, and gave a new constitution to Athens. 
Further particulars respecting the fiimily are 
given under the names of its inenihers. (Herod, 
vi. 121-131 ; I'indar, 79////. vii., and Bockh’s notes ; 
Clinton’s 7*W/, ii. p. 4, 299.) [P. S.] 

ALCMAN ('AAKfidt')., called liy the Attic and 
later (iroek writers Alcmaeon (’AA/c^aiW), the 
chief lyric poet of Sfiarta, was by birth a Lydian 
of Sardis. His father’s nanu' was Damas or Tita- 
nis. lie was brought into Liiconia as a slave, evi¬ 
dently wlicu very young. His master, whose 
name was Agesidas, discovered liis genius, and 
emancipated him ; and lie then begun to distinguish 
himself as a lyiic poet. (Suidas, .s. r.; Heruclid. 
J»oiit. Po/i't. p.‘20(); Veil. Pat. i. 18; Aleman, fr. 
11, Wi'lcker; Epigrams liy .'Vle.Yander Aetolus, 
Leonidas, and Aiilipater Thess., in Jacob's uAnihoL 
(Jraec. i. p. 207, No. 3, p. 175, No. 80, ii. p. 110, 
No. 56; in the Anthol. Palat. vii. 709, 19, 18.) 
In the epigram last cited it is said, tliat the two 
contimuits strove for the honour of his birth ; and 
i!>uidas (/. e.) calls him a Laconian of Messoa, 
wliich may mean, liovvever, that he was enrolled 
as a citizen of Messoa after his emancipation. The 
above statements seem to be more in accordance 
with the authorities than the opinion of Bode, that 
Aleman’s father was brought from Sardis to .Sparta 
as a slave, and that Aleman himself was born at 
Messoa. It'is not known to what extent he ob- 
taiiK'd the rights of citizenship. 

'J'he time at which Aleman lived is rendered 
somijwhat doubtful by the difl’erent statements of 
the Greek and .'\nneniau copies of .Eusebius, and 
of the chronograjihers who followed him. On the 
whoh?, however, the Greek copy of Eusebius ap¬ 
pears to be right in placing him at the second 3 'ear 
of the twenty-seventh Olympiad, (b. c:. 671.) He 
was contciriporaiy with Ardys, king of Lydia, 
who reigned from 678 to 629, B. c., with Lcschcs, 
the author of the “Little Iliad,” and with Tor- 
pander, during the later years of these two poets ; 
he was older than Stesichorus, and he is said to 
have been the teacher of Arion. From these cir¬ 
cumstances, and from the fact wliicJi we learn 
from himself (/>. 2 . 0 ), that he lived to a great age, 
we may conclude, with Clinton, that he flourished 
from about 671 to about 631 b. c. (Clinton, Fast. 
i. pp. 189, 191, 365 ; Hermann, Autig. Lacan, pp. 
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76*, 77.) He is said to have died, like Sulla, of 
the morhus pedicularis, (Aristot. Hist. Anim. v. 
31 or 25; Plut. Sulla^ 36 ; Plin. IF. N. xi. 33. 
§ 39.) 

The period durinpf whieh most of Aleman's 
poems were composed, was that which followed 
the conclusion of tlie second Messenian war. Dur¬ 
ing this period of quiet, the Spartans began to 
cherish that taste for the s])iritual enjoyments of 
poetry, which, though felt l»y them long before, 
had never attained to a high state of cultivation, 
while tlieir attention was absorbed in war. In 
this process of improvement Aleman was imme¬ 
diately j)reced('d l)y 'I'erpaiKh'r, an Aetdian poet, 
who, before the year (»76 u. f.., bad removed from 
Lesbos to the mainland of Greece?, and had intite 
duced the Aeolian lyric into the Peloponnesus. 
This new style of poetry was speedily adapt(*d to 
the choral form in which tlie Doric poetry had hither¬ 
to been cast, and gradually supplanted that earlii'r 
styh; wliioh was nearer to the epic. In the 3.3rd 
or 31th Olympiad, 'fcirpander made his great im¬ 
provements in music. [Tkrp.vnder.] Hence 
arose the peculiar character of the poetry of his 
younger contemporary, Aleman, which prest?nted 
the choral lyiic in the highest c.vcellence which 
the music of Terpandor enabled it to reach. But 
Aleman liad also an intimate acqiuiintancc with 
the Phrygian and Lydian styles of music, and he 
was himself the inventor of new forma of rhythm, 
Bome of which boro liis name. 

A large portion of Alcniau’a poetry was erotic. 
In fact, he is said by some ancient writ<*rs to have 
been the inventor of erotic poetry. (Athcn. xiii. 
p. 600 ; yiiidas, s. •»’.) From hia poems of this 
class, which arc? inark(?d by a freedom bordering mi 
ricentiousness, he obtained the ejiithets of “sweet” 
and “ pleasant” ( 7 A 1 /KU 5 , Among these 

poems were many hymeneal pieces. Hut the Par- 
thrnia., which form a branch of Aleman’s poems, 
must not be confound<‘d with tlie erotic. The}' 
were so ctilled because they were composed for the 
purpose of being sung by cboruscs of virgins, and 
not on account of tb»?ir subjects, winch were very 
various, soinctimt?8 indeed erotic, but often reli¬ 
gious. Aleman’s other poems embrace hymns to 
the gods. Paeans, Prosodia, songs adajitiHl for diife- 
rent religious festivals, and sliort ethical or philo¬ 
sophical pieces. It is disputed whetlier he wrote 
any of those Anapaestic war-songs, or marches, 
which were called ejuSarifpia ; but it seeiiis very 
unlikely that he should have neglected a kind of 
composition which had been rendered so popular 
by 'I'yriaeus. 

Jlis metres arc very various. He is said by 
Suidas to have been the lirst poet who composed 
any verses but dactylic hexameters. This state¬ 
ment is incorrect; but Suidas seems to refer to the 
shorter dactylic lines into which Aleman broke up 
the ]lonu?ric hexameter. In this practice, how¬ 
ever, he liad been preceded by Archilochus, fmm 
whom lie borrowed several others of his peculiar 
metres: others he invented himself. Among his 
metres we find various forms of the dactylic, ana¬ 
paestic, trochaic, and iambic, as well as lines com¬ 
posed of dilterent metres, for example, iambic and 
aiiapiiestic. The CrcLic he.xameter was named 
Alcmanic, from his being its inventor. The poems 
of Aleman were chiefly in strophes, composed of 
lines sometimes of the same metre throughout the 
strophe, soiiietinics of diirerent metres. From their 
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choral character we might conclude that they some¬ 
times had an antistrophic form, and this seems to 
be confirmed by the statement of Hephaestion 
(p. 134, Gaisf.), that he composed odes of fourteen 
strophes, in which there was a change of metre 
after the seventh strophe. TlM?re is no trace of an 
ejiode following the strophe and antistrophe, in his 
poems. 

The dialect of Aleman was the Spartan Doric, 
with an intermix tun? of the Aeolic. The popular 
idioms of Laconia appear most frequently in his 
more familiar poems. 

The Alexandrian grammarians placed Aleman 
at the head of tln?ir canon of the nine lyric poets. 
Among the proofs of his popularity may be men¬ 
tioned the tradition, that liis songs were sung, 
with those of 'rerpaiider, at the first performance 
of tin? gyninopaodia at Sparta (n. c. 665, Aelian, 
V. IF. xii. 50), and the ascertained fact, that they 
were fn'qumitly afterwards used at that festival. 
(Atlien, XV. p. 67H.) 3'he few fragments which 
remain scarcely allow us to judge liow far he de¬ 
served his n putation j but some of them display a 
true poetical spirit. 

Alcnian’s pi>ems comprised six books, the ex¬ 
tant fmgiuents of which are iiicliid<?d in the col¬ 
lections of XeaiidcT, 11. Stephens, and Fulvius 
Ursinus. The latest and best edition is that of 
Welcker, Giessen, 1815. [P. S.] 

ALC'MF/NF. (’AAkjutjvtj), a daughter of Elec- 
tryoii, king of Messene, by Aiiaxo, the daughter 
of Alcaeus. (Ap«>llod. ii. 4. ^ 5.) According to 
other accounts her mother was called Lysidice 
(Scliol. at/ F*ind. Ol. \n. 49; Plut. T/ics. 7), or 
Eurydice. (Diod. iv. 9.) The poet Asius repre¬ 
sented AIcm<?tie as a dangliter of Aiiiphiaraus and 
Eripliylc. (Pans. v. 17. J? 4.) ApolIodorus men¬ 
tions ten brothers of Alcmene, wlio, Avith the ex¬ 
ception of one, Licymnius, fell in a contest with 
the sons of Ptcrelaus, who had carried otf the cattle 
of Electryon. Kh^ctryon, on setting out to avenge 
the death of his sons, left his kingdom and his 
daughter Alcmene to Amphitryon, who, nnin- 
tentionally, killed Electryon. Sthenelus there¬ 
upon expelled Ainj)hitryon, who, together with 
Alcinene and Licvninius, went to Thebes. Alc¬ 
mene declared that she would marry him who 
should avenge the dt'ath of her brothers. Amphi¬ 
tryon undertook the task, and invited Croon of 
Thebes to assist him. During his absence, Zeus, 
in the disguise of Amphitryon, visited Alcmene, 
and, pretcjuling to be her husband, related to her 
in what way he had avenged the death of her 
brothers. (Apollud. ii. 4. 6—8; Ov. Amor. i. 
13. 45; Diod. iv. 9; Ilygin. /'Wj. 29; Lucian, 
Diahnj. iJeor. 10.) When Amphitryon himself 
returned on the next day and wanted to give an 
account of his achievements, she was surprised at 
the repetition, but Teiresias solved the mystery. 
Alcmene became the mother of Ilei-acU's by Zeus, 
and of Jphicles by Amphitryon. Hera, jealous 
of Alcmene, delayed the birth of Heracles for 
sevoji days, that Enrystheus niiglit be born first, 
and thus be entitled to greater rights, according to 
a vow of Zeus himself. (Horn. II. xix. .95, &c.; 
Ov. Met. i.v. 273 , &c.; Diod. 1. c.) After the 
deatli of Amphitryon, Alcmene married Khadaman- 
thj's, a son of Zeus, at Ocnleia in Boeotia. (ApolJod, 
ii. 4. § 11.) After Heraclc.s was raised to the 
rank of a god, Alcmene and his sons, in dread of 
Enrystheus, fled, to Trachis, and thence to Athens, 
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mid when llyllus hud cut olT tlie licad of Eiirvs- 
thpus, Alcnione ssitislicd hor revenue by pickiiii,^ 
tho eyes out of tlie head. (Apollod. ii. H. § 1.) 
'J’lie aecoimts of lier death are very diserojiaut. 
According to Eansauias (i. 41. 1), she died in 

JMegaris, on lier way from Argos to 1'liehes, and 
as the sons of Heracles disagreed as to whether 
bIk; was to he carried to Argos or to 'J’hehes, slie 
V'as buried in the f>laco where slie had died, at the 
eoniinaiid of uii oracle. According to Elutarch, 
(/A (iv». Suer. j)..o7d,) her tom hand that of Rhada- 
manthys were at IJaliartus in Roeotia, and hers 
was opened by Agesilaus, for the purpose of carr^"- 
iiig her remains to .Sparta. Aecr)rding to 1‘liere- 
evdes {('<()>. Aiituii. lAh. .'{d), she lived w'ith lier 
sons, after the dealh of lairv.stlieu.s, at 'I'itehes, 
iiiid died then* at an advanced age. When the 
•seals of Heracles wisJied to }mry her, .Zens .sent 
Hermes to take l.'iT body away, and to carry it to 
the islamls of the blessed, and give her in niarri.-ige 
there* to IHi.-idaniantJiys. Hermes accordingly took 
Iier out id' lier coflin, and ])ut into it a stone so 
lieavy that the Heradids could not move it from 
the sfjot. When, on ()])oning the coflin, th(>y found 
the stone, tliey erected it in a grove* near 'l'li(‘hes, 
■'\hieh ill later time's contained the Kanetuary of 
Aienie'iu*. (I’aus. ix. ll>. 1^4.) At Athens, too, 
she was worshipfied tis a heroine, and an altar was 
e'rected to lier in the* ti'iiqile of Heracles. {('f/Nusan/rs., 
I’tms. i. H). She was ri'preseiite'd on the che*st 

e)f Cypseius (Eaus. v. HI. 1), and e-pic as wedl as 
tnigic jioi'ts made fn'epient use of her story, though 
iio])oi'm of the kinil is now extant. (11 es.Aiy/e'/r. 
init.; Eaus. v. 17. 4, HJ. § 1.) [L. S.) 

ALCON or AliCO (‘'AA/raw). 1. A son (if lliji- 
pocoon, and ouee of the (.alydonian hnnte'rs, was 
killed, together with his fathe'r and hrothi'rs, by 
Herae-les, and had a he'roum at Sjiarta. (Apolhxi. 
iii. 10. § 5; JIvgiii. I'ah. 17.‘>; I’aus. iii. 14. § 7, 
l.>. §3.) * ; 

\l. A son of F.reclitheus, king of Athems, ami 
faille*!’ of Ehalerus the Argonaut. (Apollon. Uhoel. 

1 . 07 ; Hygiii. luih. 14.) Valerius Elae-eiis (i. b.OO, 
\(\) represents him as such a skilful arelu'r, that 
once*, vlieii a ser[u’ut liad entwined liis son, he 
shot tin* .serpe'iit without hurting his cliild. A’irgil 
(A'e/c//. V. 11) mentions an Alcon, whom Servius 
calls a ('retail, and of whom he relates almost the 
same story as tliat wdiieh Valerius Flaccus ascribes 
to Alcon, the* son of Kreehtlieiis. 

'J’wo other personages of the- same name oeeur in 
Cicero ((/(' Aut. Ik’ur. iii. 21), and iii llvginiis. 
173.) IL'.S.I 

ALC( )N, a siirgenn [riilm'nnn mediens) at Rome 
in the reign of Claueliiis, a. d. 41- .a4, who is said 
by Eliny (//. A'. Axix. 11) to liave been hanishe'd 
to (laid, and to have been fined ten niiili»m of 
sesterces; I/.S. cfcnt'es couL mill, (about 73.120/.). 
After his return from banishment, lie is said to 
have gained by his practice an equal sum Avithin a 
hnv Y(‘ars, wliich, Iiowcaow, si'cms so enorinoiis 
(compare Ai.nrmy.s and Arkuntips), that there 
must jirobahly Ix^ some mistake in the te.xt. A 
surgeon of the same naim,', who is mentioned by 
Alartial {Apif/r. xi. 34) as a contemporary, may 
possibly he the same person. [W. A. fl.J 

ALCX.)N, a statuary immtioned by Eliny. (I/. A. 
xxxiv. 14. 8. 40.) H(? was the autlior of a statue 

of Hercules at Thelms, made of iron, as syinhoJiciil 
of the god’s endurance ol‘ labour. [C. E. M.] 
ALGY'ONE or HALCY'(L\E (’AAkl-oVtj). , 


A LEA. 

1. APhiad, a daiigliU'r of Allas and I’leionc, by 
whom I’oseidon begot Aethusa, llyrleiis and IJy- 
perenor. (Apolhxi. iii. 10. § 1 ; Hygiii. J'ra f. 
Aah. p. 11, ed. Staveren; Ov. JIrruitl. xix. 133.; 
'J’o the.se ehildren Eaiisaiiias (ii. 30. § 7) adda two 
otliers, Hyperes and Aiitha.s. 

2. A daughter of Ai'olns and Eiiarete or Aegiale. 
She AA'as married to Cc y.x, and lived so iiappy Avith 
him, that they Avero presumptuous enoiigli to call 
each other Zeus and Hera, for which Zeus meta¬ 
morphosed them into birds, dA/tuwr «nd /ctJo'I. 
(Apollod. i, 7. 3, Ac.; Hygiri. Fuh. Uii.) llygiiuis 

relates that Ceyx perislx-d in a .shipwreck, that 
Alcyone for grief threw lierself into the si'a, ami 
that the god.s, out of eomjiassion, changed the tAvo 
into hird.s. It Avas fabled, that during the seven 
I days before, and as many after, tJie shortest day of 
the year, Avliile the bird d\Kvcii' was hreeiling, 
there always prevaiii'd ealm.s at .sea. An cmlu'l- 
lished form of the same story is given liy Ovid. 
(j1/c/. xi. 410, tV'e. ; eonif). Virg. (,'rorii. i. 3.0.0.) 

3. A surname of Cleojiatra, the vvih; of Alelea- 
ger, A\ho died Avith grief at lier luishaiid being 
killed by Apollo. (Tloin. II. ix. 5G2; F.ustatli. 
ad Hum. {». 770; Hygin. Fult. 174.) ( L. S.J 

A lit’V'ON KHS AhKvovfvs). 1. A giant, avIio 
kept jiossossion of tlie Isthmus of Corinth at tlu* 
time AvJien Heracles drove away tlio oxen of 
(l(.'rvon. The giant attacked him, enished lAvelve 
Avaggons and tAveiitA-fmir of the men ef lleraeles 
Avilli a huge hhxk of stone. Heracles liiniself 
AAarded oil' the .stone with his eluh and slew Alcy- 
oneus. The block, with Avhich the giant had at- 
tc'inpted the life of Heracles, Avas shewn on the 
Isthmus doAvn to a very late period. (Find. Atm. 
iv. 44, Avith the Schol.) In aiiotln'r jiassage [lalh, 
vi. 1.5, ikc.) Eindar calls Alcyoiiciis a 4’liracmn 
shepherd, and places tlie struggle Avith him in the 
Ehh'gnu ari plains. 

2. One of the giants. [Ck;a.ntes.] [L. S.] 
AIjCYO'N 11 )ES (’AA/fiMi/ifiex), tlie danglitera 

of tlx* giant Aleyoueiis (2). Alter tht'ir lather’s 
dealh, they tlirew theiiisi'lvi's into tlio sea, tiiid 
Avere ehang<'d into icc'-liirds. 3'lieir names are 
Elithonia, Anthe, iVIcihoiie, Alcippe, ]*allcm*, 
Drimo, and Astt'i’ia. (Ihistath. ud V/om. p. 77(); 
.'suidas, .s. r. ’AAKuoi'tSfv.) ( L. S.] 

A'LEA (’AAta), a suniaine of Atlieua, under 
which she Avas a\ orsliippcd at Alea. Mantim'ia, 
and Tegea. (Eaus. viii. 23. ^ 1, 0. § 3, ii. 17. § 7.) 
TIm* temple of Athena Alea at Ti'gea, Avhieli Avas 
the oldest, was said to liave lieeii Imilt by Aleus, 
th(‘ son of Apheidas, from wliom the godll('.^.s pro¬ 
bably derived this Minianu*. (Earns, viii. 4. 5.) 

Tills temple AA’as burnt doAvii in it. r. 331, and 
a new one built by Scojias, which in size and 
sjtlemlour siirjiassed all other temjdiis in Polopon- 
iiesns, and Avas mrroumh'd by a triple roAV of 
eoluinns of dilferent orders. Tho statue of the 
goddess, A\'hich was made by J'lndoeus all of ivory, 
was Mihsequently carried to Home by Augustus to 
adorn the Forum Augusti. (Eaus. viii. 4.5. 4^ 4, 43 
§ 1 and 'J, 47. § 1.) The ti'mple of Athena Alea 
at 'J’egea Avas an ancient and revered asylum, and 
the nanu'.s of many persons are recorded Avho saved 
theni.selves by seeking refuge in it. (l*aus. iii. 5. 

4} (), ii. 17- 7, iii. 7. § 3.) I’lie jiriestess of 

Athena Alea at Tegea Avas alAvays a maiden, who 
held her office only until she reached the age of 
puberty. (Eau.s. A’iii. 47. § 2.) Respecting the 
architecture and the sculptures of this temple, see 
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Meyer, GeseJu dvr bildvnd. Kunste^ ii. p. 9.9, &c. 
On the road fn)m Sparta to I’lierapiie there was 
likewise a statue of Atluiiui Alea. (i*auK. iii. 19. 
§ 7.) LU S.] 

ALEBTON. [Albion.] 

ALECTO. [FuaiAii.] 

AEECTOR {'AKiKTwp). 1. The father of 
LeVtus, the Arp:oiiaiit. (A])ollo(l, i. [). § Ih.) JIu- 
mor {^Jl. xvii. dO'J) calls liim AlectiToii, 

2. A son of Anaxagoras and father of Iphis, 
king of Argos. lie was eoiisnhed hy PolMieices 
as to the manner in wdiich Ajn])hiaraus might Ik* 
compelled to take part in the exptalitioii against 
'J’hehes. (Apollod. iii. G. § 2 ; PaiLS. ii. Hi. § 4.) 
'J'vvo others of the same name are mentioned in 
Jlomer. (OU. iv. lU; Eustath. y/oai. pp. .‘i03 
and ];l9H.) |L. S.J 

ALK'MON, ALEMO'NJDES. [M v.s. kll.s.] 
AJiE'TKS (’AAt/tt/s), a son of Jlippotes and a 
descendant of Heracles in the fifth degree. He is 
said to have taken possession of (.’orinth. and to 
liave exj)elled the Sisyphids, thirty years after tlie 
ilrst invasion of I’elopennesns by the Heraclids. 
His family, sometimes called the Aletidae, main¬ 
tained tiunusi'lves at Corinth down to the time of 
liacchis. (I’aus. ii. 4. § 11, v. lb. § 2; Strab. viii. 
p. 3159 ; Callim. Fntinn. 103; Tind. OL xiii. 17.) 

\ elleius Palerculijs (i. 3) calls liim a deseendanl 
of Heracles in the sixth degree. He received an 
oracle, promising him the sovereignt}'' of Athens, if 
during the ^^ar, which was then going on, its king 
should remain uninjured. This oracle bt'came 
known at Athens, and Codrus siicriticed himself 
for his country. (Conon, Narrat. 2(5.) [C<)i>Hr.s,] 
(.>ther })er.sons <»f tliis name are mentioned in 
Apollod. iii. 10. § (5; Hygin. Fujb. 122, and in 
Virg. Avn. i. 121, ix. 4(52. (L. S.] 

Al.EllAS and ALKIJ'ADAE (’AAeuar and 
AAfudSat). Alenas is the anc»'storial hero of the 
Tliessalian, or, more [)articulnrlv, of the LarissJieaii 
family of tlie Aleuadat;. (Bind. Pifih. x. b, with 
the iScliol.) 'I'he Ah'uadae w’ere tlie noblest and 
most ])oworful among all the families of Thessaly, 
wiuMice Herodotus (vii. (5) calls its members /Saoi- 
Ae7y. (Comp. Hiod. xv. til, xvi. 14.) The first 
Alimas, who bore tlie surname of Iluppoy, that i.s 
the red-haired, is called king (Inire synonymous 
with 'I'agus, see Divi. of Ant. p. 932) of I’hessjdy, 
and a descendant of lleraeles through Thessalus, 
one of the many sons of Heracles. (Suidas, .s-. v. 
’AAeedSai; TUpian, ad Dcm. Olipith. i.; SchoJ. 
ad Apalim. Jihod. iii. 1090 ; Vellci. i. 3.) Plutarch 
{de Am. Frat. in fin.) states, that he was hateil by 
his father on account of his haughty and savage 
cliaraeter; but his uncle nevertlieless contrived to 
get liim elected king and sanelioned by the god of 
Delplii. His reign was more glorious than that of 
any of his ancestors, and the nation nise in power 
and iniportaiiee. This Aleuus, who belongs to the 
mythical jieriod of Hreek history, i.s in all proba¬ 
bility the same as the one wdio, according to Iltigi*- 
mon {ajy-Avl. Auim. viii. 11), was beloved by a 
dragon. According to Aristotle (or/i. Ihtrjwcrat. 
s. V. Terpapx^'*) the division of Tliessaly into four 
parts, of which traces remained down to the latest 
times, took place iu the reign of the first Alenas. 
Uuttmann places this hero in tlm })eriod between 
the so-called return of tin; Heraclid.s and tlie age of 
Peisistratus. Hut even earlier than the time of 
l^eisistratus the family of the Aleuadac appears to j 
have become divided into two branches, the Aleu- j 
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adae and tin* Scopadae, calhid after Scopas, proba¬ 
bly a son of Alenas. (Ov. //«*•, 512.) The Sco- 
])adac inhabited Craimon and perhaps Pharsalus 
also, w'hile the main branch, the Aleuadac, rcmuiii- 
I ed at Larissa. The influence of the f:unili(*s, how- 
j ever, was not confined to these towns, but extendetl 
more or less over the greater jiart of Thessaly. 

I 'I’hey formed in reality a jxiweiful aristocratic 
party (jSatriAels) in o])])ositiitn to the great body of 
the 'I’bessallans. (Herod, vii. 172.) 

The oarlie.st bistoriiuil yterson, who jirobably be- 
[ longs to the Aieuadae, is Kurylocbus, who tenui- 
nated the war of Cirrlia about n.c. 590. (Strab. ix. 

[ p. 4HI.) [ErKVi.Dciius.] In the time of the poet 
Simonides vve find a second Aleuas, who was a 
friend of the poet. He is called a son of Echecra- 
tides and Syris (Schol. ad Thvovrit. xvi, 34); but 
beside.s the suggestion of Ovid (/A/.v, 22.)), that he 
had a tragic end, nothing is known about him. 
At the time when Xerxe.> invaded Greece, three 
sons of tlii.s Aleuas, Tlimax, Euryj»ylus, and Tliru- 
sydaens, cairns to him as ambassadors, to reijiiest 
him to go on with the war, and to promisi; liim 
their assistance. (Herod, vii. f5.) [Thorax.] 
When, after the Persian war, Leotycliides was 
sent to Thessaly to chastise those who bad acted 
as traitors to tlieir country, he allowed liimself to 
be bribed by tlie Aieuadae, aitliough he might 
have subdued all Thessaly. (H<*rod. vi, 72; Paus. 
iii. 7. R) This tact shews that tlie power of the 
Aieuadae then still as great as befon*. About 
the year B. c. 4(59, we find an Aleuad Orestes, son 
of Kchoerutides, wlio came to Athens as a fugitive, 
and persuaded the Atlu'nians to exert themselves 
for his restoration. (Thuc. i. 111.) He had 
been expelled either by the Thessalians or more 
probably by a faetion of bis own family, who 
wished to exclude him from the dignity of ^acriKnis 
(i.e. probably Tagus), for such feuds among the 
Aleuadai* tlieiuselves are frequently mentioned. 
(Xen. Aaab. L 1. § 10.) 

After tlie end of the Ih'lopnnnesian war, another 
Tliessalian family, the dynasts of Pherae, gradually 
rose to }>ower and influence, and gave a great shock 
tu tin* power of the Aieuadae. As I'arly aa b.c. 
375, ./ason of Pherae, afteJ- various struggles, suc¬ 
ceeded in niising himself to the dignity of Tagus. 
(X.m. Ifv//vn. ii. 3. 4 ; J)iod. xiv. «2, xv. (50.) 

When the dyna.sts of Pherae became tyrannical, 
some of the Larissaean Aieuadae conspired to put 
an end to their rule, and for this purpose tliey invited 
Alexander, king of Macedonia, tlie .son of Amyntas. 
(Diod. XV. (51.) Alexander took Larissa and 
(Taiinon, but kept them to himself. Afterwards, 
Pelopidas restored tlie original state of things in 
Thessaly; but the dynasts of Pherae soon reco¬ 
vered tln'ir power, and the Aieuadae again solicited 
the assistance of Maci’doiiia against them. Pliilip 
willingly complied with the reipiest, liroke the 
power of the tyrants of Pherae, restored the towns 
to an appearance of freedom, and made the Aieua¬ 
dae hi.s faithful friends and allies. (Diod. xvi, 14.) 

In what manner Pliilij) used them for his purposes, 
and how little lie spared them when it was his 
interest to do so, is sulficiently attested. (Dcm. 
de Cur. p. 241 ; Polyae.n. iv. 2. §11; Ulpian, l.c.) 
Among the tctrarchs whom he entrusted with the 
administration of 'I'he.ssjily, there is one Thrasy- 
daetis (Theopomp. up. Athvu. vi. j), 249), who un¬ 
doubtedly belonged to tlie Aleuadac, just as the 
Thessalian Medius, who is mentioned as one of 
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the companions of Alexander the Great. (Pint. De, nected with the Aleuaclae, cannot be ascertained. 
Tranquil. 13; comp. Strab. xi. p. 530.) The fa- See Boct'kh’s Conimrnturji on Pind. Pyth. x. ; 
niily now sank into insi^iificanco, and the last Schneider, cw v. 5, 9; but more parti- 

certain trace of an Aleuad is Tborcix, a friend of cidarly Uuttmann, To//6'c.sr/;/6r/i/^ 
Antijjonus. (Pint. TJemetr. 29.) Whether the in his Tl/y^/zo/. ii. p. 240, &c., who has made out the 
8culj)tors Aleuas, mentioned by l*liny (//. N. xxxiv. following genealogical table of the Aleuadac. 

8), and Scopas of Paros, were in any way con- 

Aleuas ITu/J^or, 

KixV<;, OR Tag ITS, op Thessaly. 

Mother Archedice. 



ALEXIAS, an arti.it who was famous for his 
fltatues of philosophers. (Plin. IJ. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 
19, 2G.) ^ [C. P. M.] 

A'LKUS (’AAcdj), a son of Apheidas, and 
grandson of Areas. He was king of Tegea in 
Arcadia, and married to Neaora, and is said to 
have founded the town of Ale.a and the hrst tem¬ 
ple of Athena Alea at Tegea. (Pans. viii. 2.3. 1, 

4. § 3, &:c.; Apollod. iii. 9. § 1.) [Alea.] [L. S.] 
ALEXA'MENDS (’AA6^a^4ei^ds), w.as general 
of the Aetolians, h. c. 19fJ (Polyb. xviii. 2G), and 
was sent by the Aetolians, in n. c. 192, to obtain 
possession of Lacedaemon. He succeeded in his 
4)bject, and killed Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedae¬ 
mon ; but the Lacedaemonians rising against him 
shortly after, he and most of his troops were killed. 
(Liv. XXXV. 34—30.) 

ALEXA'MENIJS (’AAc^a^srds), of Tcos, 
was, according to Aristoth^ in his work upon 
po(!ts (yrtpl TroiTjTWp), the first person wdio wrote 
dialogues in the Socratic style before the time of 
Plato. (Athen. xi. p. 505, b. c.; Diog. Laert. iii, 48.) 
ALEXANDER. [Paris.] 

ALEXANDER (’AAt^apSpos), the defender of 
men, a surname of Hera under wdiich she was 
worshipped at Sicyon. A temple had been built 
there to llcra Alexandros by Adrastus after his 
fliglit from Argos. (Schol. ad Pmd. Ncm. ix. 30 ; 
comp. Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER (*AA€iai/5pos), a man whom 
Mithridates is charged by Sulla with having sent 
to assassinate Niconiedcs. (Appian, Zte/lc/f. A/f/Ar. 
57.) He seems to be the same person as Alexan¬ 
der the Paphlagonian, who is afterwards (78, &c.) 
mentioned as one of the generals of Mithridates, 
and was made prisoner by Lncullus, w'ho kept him 
to adorn his triumph at Rome. [L. S.] 


ALEXA'NDER (’AAf^aj/5pos), a saint and 
martyr, whose memory is celebrated by the Romish 
church, together with the other martyrs of Lyons 
and V'ienne, on the second of June. He was a 
native of Phrygia, and a j)hysician by profession, 
and was put to deatli, a. i>. 177, during the perse¬ 
cution that raged against the churches of Lyons 
and Vienne under the om])eior Marcus Aurelius. 
{Kpist. KccUm. Jjtufdtiu. et ['irun. apud EuseV). Iliist. 
PavL V. l.p. ] 83.) He was condemned,together with 
another Christian, to he devoured by wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre, and died (as the historian 
expresses it) ‘‘neither uttering a groan nor a syl- 
bable, but conversing in his heart w’ith God.” 
(Bzovius, Nomenclator /Sanctorum Projcn-sione JVIe- 
du'i/rum; Alartyrol. Roman, ed. Baron.; A da Sanc¬ 
torum^ June 2.) [W. A. G.] 

ALEXANDER, an Acarnanian, who had 
once been a friend of Philip HI. of Macedonia, 
but forsook him, and insinuated himself so much 
into the favour of Antioclms the Great, that he 
w'.as admitted to his most secret deliberations. He 
advised the king to invade Greece, holding out to 
him the most brilliant prospects of victory over the 
Romans, b. c. 192. (Liv. xxxv. 18.) Antiochus 
followed his advice. In tlie battle of Cymoscephalae, 
in which Antiochus was defeated by the Romans, 
Alexander was covered wdtii wounds, and in this 
state he carried the news of the defeat to his king, 
who was staying at Tlironium, on the Maliac gulf. 
When the king, on his retreat from Greece, had 
reached Cenneum in Euboea, Alexander died and 
was buried there, B. c. 191. (xxxvi. 20.) [L. S.l 

ALEXANDER of AEGAE {^KKiiavhpos At- 
yaios), a peripatetic philosopher, who flourished at 
Rome in the flrst century, and a disciple of the 
celebrated mathematician Sosigenc's, whose calcula- 
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tions were used by Julius Caesar for his correction 
of the year. He was tutor to the emperor Nero. 
(Suidas, s. v. *A\4^av?ipos Alyaios ; Suet. Tib. .57.) 
Two treatises on the writings of Aristotle are attri¬ 
buted to him by some, but arc assigned })y others 
to Alexander Aphrodisiensis. I. On the Meteoro¬ 
logy of Aristotle, edited in (ireek by F. Asulunus, 
Ven.* 1527, in Latin by Alex. Ficcoloinini, 1.540, 
fol. II. A commentary on the MetJiphysics. The 
Greek has never been published, but there is a 
Latin version by Sepulveda, Horn. 1.527. [B. .T.] 

ALEXANDER AEGUS. [Alexander IV., 
KlN(i OF M.acedonia.] 

ALEXANDER ('A\4^av^pos), a son of Aemk- 
TiLS, was one of the commanders of tlie Alacedo- 
nian in the army of Antigonus Doson 

during the battle of Sellasia against Cleomenes III. 
of Sparta, in n. r. 222. (l*oIvh. ii. GG.) [L. S.J 
ALEXANDER AEMILIANUS. [Aemili- I 
a,m:s. No. .3.] 

ALEXANDER (’AAe'faFSpoy), son of Aero- 
pus, a native of the Macedonian district called 
Lyncestis, whence he is usually called Alexander 
liVncestes. Justin (xi. 1) makes the singular 
mistake of calling him a brother of Lyncestas, 
■while in other passages (xi. 7, xii. 14) he uses the 
correct exjwcssion. He was a contemporary of 
IMiilip of Macedonia and Alexander the Great. 
He had two brothers, Heromen(;s and Arrhabaeus ; 
all three were known to have been accomplices in 
tlie murder of Philip, in b. ,‘5.3(1. Alexander 
the Great on his accession put to death all those 
who had taken part in the murder, and Alexander 
the Lyncostian was the only one that was par¬ 
doned, because he was the first wlio did homage to 
Alexander the Great as his king. (Arrian, Anab. 
i. 2.5; ('urtius, vii. 1 ; Justin, xi. 2.) But king 
Alexander not only pardoned him, but even made 
liim his I'riend and raised him to high honours. 
He was first entrusted with the command of an 
army in Thrace, and afterwards received the com¬ 
mand of the Thessalian horse. In this cajwicitj'^ 
he tiocompanie<l Alexander on his eastern ex¬ 
pedition. In B. c. 3154, wdien Alexander was 
staying at Phasclis, he was informed, that tim 
JiVneestian was carrying on a secret correspondence 
with king Darius, and that a large sura of money 
was ])roinised, lor which he was to murder his 
sovereign. I’lic bearer of the letters from Darius 
was taken by Parmenion and brought before Alex¬ 
ander, and the treachery was manifest. Yet 
Ahixandcr, dreading to create any hostile feeling 
in Anlipater, the regtuit of Macedonia, W'hose 
daughter was married to the I^yncestian, thought 
it advisable not to put him to death, and had him 
merely deposed from his office and kept in cus¬ 
tody. In this manner he -was dragged about for 
three years with the army in Asia, until in b. c. 
330, when, Pliilotas having been put to death for 
a similar crime, the Macedonians demanded that 
Alexander the Lyncostian should likewise be trh^d 
and punished according to his desert. King Alex¬ 
ander gave way, and as the traitor was unable to 
exculpate himself, he was put to death at Proph- 
thasia, in the country of the Drangae. (Curtins, 

1. c., and viii. 1 ; .Justin, xii. 14 ; Died. xvii. 32, 80.) 
The object of this traitor was probably, with the 
aid of Persia, to gain possession of the throne of 
Macedonia, which previous to the reign of Ainyn- 
tas II. had for a time belonged to his family. [L.S.J 
ALEXANDER {*A\4^aydpos\ an Aetolian, 
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who, in conjunction with Dorymachus, put liimself 
in possession of the town of Aegeira in Achaia, 
during the Social war, in b. c. 220. But the con¬ 
duct of Alexander and his associates was so inso¬ 
lent and rapacious, that the inhabitants of the 
town rose to expel the small band of the Actolians. 
In the ensuing contest Alexander was killed while 
fighting. (Polvb. iv. 57, 58.) [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER AETO'LUS (’AAe'^ai/Jpox 6 
AiTwAos), a Greek poet and grammarian, who lived 
in the reign of Ptolcmaeus Pliiladclphus. He was 
the son of Satyrus and Stratocleia, and a native of 
Pleuron in Aetolia, but spent the greater part of 
bis life at Alexandria, whore he was reckoned one 
of the seven tragic poets mJio constituted the tragic 
pleiad. (Suid. s. v.; Eudoc. p. 62; Pans. ii. 22. § 7; 
Schol. ad Iloin. II. xvi. 233.) He had an office 
in the library at Alexandria, and was commis¬ 
sioned by the king to make a collection of all the 
tragedies and saD'ric dramas tljat were extant. 
He spent some time, together with Antagoras and 
Aratus, ut the court of Antigonus Gonatas. (Ara- 
tus, PJtafvomena et Diosem. ii. pp, 431, 443, &c. 
446, ed. Buhie.) Notwithstanding the distinction 
he enjoyed iia a tragic poet, lie appears to have had 
greater merit as a writer of epic poems, elegies, 
epigrams, and eynaeili. Among his epic poems, 
we possess the titles and some inigincnts of three 
pieces : the Fisherman (oAicus, Athen. vii. p. 296), 
Kirka or Krika (Athen. vii. p. 283), which, how¬ 
ever, is dcisignated by Athenaeus as doubtful, and 
Helena. (Bekk(*r, A need. p. 96.) Of his elegies, 
sonic beautiful fragments are still extant. (Athen. 
iv. p. 170, xi. p. 496, xv. p. 899 ; Strab. xii. p. 556, 
xiv. p. 681; I’arthcn. Prut. 4 ; Tzetz. ad. Lycophr. 
266; Schol. and Eustath. ad Jl. iii. 314.) His 
Cynaedi, or ’IwviKa ‘noi’npara^ are mentioned by 
Strabo (xiv. p. 648) and Athenaeus. (xiv. p. 620.) 
Some anapaestic versos in praise of Euripides are 
preserved in Gcllius. (xv. 20.) 

All the fragments of Alexander Aetolus are col¬ 
lected in “Alexandri Actoli fragmenta coll, ot ill. 
A. Capellmann,” Bonn, 1829, 8vo.; comp. Wolc- 
ker, Die iirieeh. Trayodien., p. 1263, &c.; Diintzer, 
J)ie Praym. de.r Episch. Pocsie der Grierhen, von 
Alc.rand. deni Grossen., p. 7, &c. [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER (’AA6>»/Spos), (ST.,) of Alex¬ 
andria, succeeded as patriarch of that city St. 
Aeliillas, (as his predecessor, St. Peter, had pre¬ 
dicted, Martyr. S. Petri., ap. Siirium, vol. vi. p. 577,) 

A. D. 312. He, “ the noble Champion of Apostolic 
Doctrim*,” (Theodt. IJhi. Kcd. i. 2,) first laid bare 
the irreligion of Arius, and condemned him in his 
dispute with Alexander Baucalis. St. Alexander 
was at the Oecumenical Council of Nicaea, a. n. 
325, with his deacon, St. Athanasius, and, scarcely 
five months after, died, April 17th, a. n. 326. 
St. Epiphanius {adv. Ilaeres. 69. § 4) says he wrote 
some seventy circular epistles against Arius, and 
Socrates (//. E. i. 6*), and Sozomen {II. E. i. 1), 
that he collected them into one volume. Two 
epistles remain ; 1. to Alexander, bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople, written after the Council at Alexan¬ 
dria which condemned Arius, and before the other 
circular letters to the various bishops. (See Theodt. 
H, E. i. 4 ; Galland. Bibl. Pair. vol. iv. p. 441.) 

2. The Encyclic letter announcing Arius’s depo¬ 
sition (Socr. II. K. i. 6, and Galland. l.c. p. 451), 
with the subscriptions from Gelasius Cyzicen. 
{Hint. Con. Nicaen. ii. 3, ap. Mans. Concilia, vol. ii. 
p. 801.) There remains, too, Tlie Deposition of 
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Arius and his^ i. e. an Address to the Priests and 
Deacons, desiring tlieir concurrence thertdn (ap. 
S. Athanas. vol. i. Ps, 1. p. Paris, lO'yJ); see 
Gallfind. L c. p. 455). Two fragments more, apud 
Galland. (/. c. p. 45(;.) St. Atlianasius also gives 
the second e])iKl)e. (/. c. p. 3.07.) [A. J. C.J 

ALEXANDJ'IR (’AAe|ai/5pos), commander of 
the horse in the army of A.NTKJoNns Do.son dur¬ 
ing the war against Cleonienes III. of Sparta. 
(Polyb. ii, (id.) Jle fmiglit against Philopoemen, 
tlien a ynung man, jnudence and valour 

forced him to a disadvantagt'inis engagennmt at 
Sollasia. (ii. (id.) Tliis Al('\'and«*r is probably the 
same person as tin; one whom Aiitigonus, as tin; 
guardian of had aj»pointed coinmand<‘r of I 

Philip’.s body-guard, and who was calumniated by I 
A])ell(‘s. (iv. 1>7.) Sul)se«iuently be was .sent by 
J*hilip as am])assador to 'riiebes, tr persecute Me- 
galeas. (v. 2d.) Polybius .st.-iles, that at all times 
Ik luanifested a most extraorilinary alUicImient to 
lii.s king. (vii. 12.) |li. S. j 

ALI'jXASDJAt (‘A^eSaySpus), of A.v'j'iochia, 
a friend of J\I. Antonins, Avho being- ae(/naitited 
Avith the Syriae languag-e, acted twia; as inter]Jreter 
hetweefl Antofiiiis and oik' Mitlu'khttrn, nlnt be¬ 
trayed to him the j»lan.s of the J'arthians, to .save 
the H(mians. This happeiu'd in n. c. 3(». (J‘.sendo- 
Appian, /'arZ/f. pp. Oil, Oli, ed. Seh weigh.) (ii. S.J 
ATiKXANUEll (’AAt'lai/Spos), .son of Anio- 
Nri'.s, the triumvir, and Ch'opatru, queen of Egypt, 
lie and bis twin-sister t'leopatra were bom it. <•. 

4b. Antonius bcstow'ed on him tin* titles of‘‘He¬ 
lios,” and King of Kings,” and calh'd bis si.ster 
“ Selene.” He also destined for him, as an imie- 
])end<‘nt kingdom, Armenia, and siicli countries as 
might yet be conquered between the I'inpliraU's 
and Indus, and wrote to the senate to have his 
grants confirmed; but lii.s letter was not sutfered 
to be read in public, (it. (;. iU.) After the con¬ 
quest of Armenia Antonius betrothed .lotape, tfu; 
daughter of the Median king Artavasdes, to his 
(son Alexander. Wdum Octavianiis made himself 
master of Alexandria, he sf»med Alexander, hut 
took him and his sister to Rome, to adorn his 
triuinjdi. They were generously received by Oc- 
tavia, the wife of Antonius, who educated them 
with her own eliildi'cn. (Dion (.'a.s.siu.s, .\lix. 32, 

40, 41, 44, 1. 25, li. 21 ; l^hit. Anion. 30, 54, i>7; 
Liv. 7‘Jpit. 131, 132.) |C. P. M.] 

ALKXAJsDEK. (’AAc'lai/Spos), bishop of Ai-a- 
WEA, sent with lus miinesakc of llierajxdis by 
.lobn of Antioch to the Council of Ephesus. A 
letter by him is extant in Latin in the Nora (^ol- 
Icctio Conedioruin. d Siejihan. liahiziu., p. H34. c. 
132. fol. Paris, 1()»3. | A. J. C.] 

ALEXANDER APHRODISTENSIS (’AAt^- 
au^pos ^A<l)po5iaievs)y a native of Apbrodisias in 
Caria., who lived at the cikI of the second and tin; 
beginning of the tbii d century after Christ, the most 
celebrated of the commentators on Aristotle. He 
was llu; disciple of ll(;nninus and Aristocles tin; 
Messeiiian, and like them endeavoured to fn;e the 
Pi'ripatelic philosophy from tin; syncretism of Ain- 
nionins and others, and to restore tlie gcmiino in¬ 
terpretation of the writings of Aristotle. The title 
6 e(riyr}Ti)s was the testimony to the extent or tlie 
excellence of his commentaries. About half liis 
voluminous works were edited and translated into 
Latin at tin; revival of literature; there are a few 
more extant in the original Greek, which have 
never been printed, and an Arabic version is pre- 
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served of several others, whose title.s may l>e seen 
ill the Bibliotheca of Ca.siri. (Vol. i. p. 243.) 

If we view him as a ]>hiloso](lu;r, his merit can¬ 
not be rated highly. Ills exc<‘llencics and defects 
are all on the model of hi.s great ma.stt'r; thej'e is 
the same persjncuity and })o\ver of anidysis, united 
with almost more than Aristotidiiin })lainiiess of 
style; everywhere “a Hat surface,” Avith nothing 
to interrupt or strike the atUmtion. In a mind so 
thoroughly imbued with Aristoth', it cannot be ex¬ 
pected there should be much j)lace for originul 
thought. His only endeavour is to adapt the 
works of his mast(‘r to tlie spirit and language of 
his own age; but in doing so lie is constantly re¬ 
called to the earlier pliilosophy, ami attacks by¬ 
gone ojiinions, ns though they iiad the .siiiiu' living 
}»ower .'is when tin* Avritings of Aristoth' Avert; di¬ 
rected atiain.st them. (Ritter, CesehirJUc drr Philo- 
so])hii\ Aol. iv. p. 255.) 

'Tile Platonists and cariim- Stoics are his chief 
opponents, for he rc'ganh'd the Ejiicnreans as too 
sensual and uiijihilosojiliical to he ivorth a serious 
answt'r. Agaitist the notion of the first, tliiit the 
Avorld, although crea(t*ti, might yet by the Aiih of 
God he made inijicjishahie, he urged that God emdd 
I not alter the iiuture of things, tnid ipiotcd the 
Platonist doctrim* of the iieeesi^nry eoexit>teiive of 
evil in ;ill corruptiJde tilings. (Ritter, p. 2(>2.) 
God himself, he .said, Avas the very form of 
things. Yet, however ditficult it may be to 
enter into this abstract notion of (iod, it would 
bo unjust, as some bavi; done, to cluirge him with 
titheism, as in ni.uiy {lassages In; sittiibutes mind 
and intelligence to ilie di\ine Being. 'I'liis is 
one of the points in Avliiili be litis brov.gbt out 
the vieAVs of Aristoth' mort' t'learly, from his living 
in the light of a kiter tige. (iod, be siiys {in Alefu- 
pJij/K. ix. }». 320), is “properly .'ind simply one, the 
.self-existent substanci', the author of motion him¬ 
self unmoved, the gn-at and good Dc'itv, Avithout 
iH'giniiiiig and without ('iid:” and again {inAlelup/i. 
xii. p. 33!) lit; .'issm'ts, that to dejuive God of pro¬ 
vidence is the KJinie tiling as th'jniving hoiu'y of 
swe(;tness, fire of warmth, siioav of whiteness and 
cooliK'ss, or the soul of motion. The providence of 
G’od, howeA’cr, is not directed in the same Avay to 
the .snbliiiKiry world and the rest of the uniA'erse : 
the latter is committed not indeed to late, hut to 
general kiAvs, Avliilc the conccirns of men .'iro the 
immediate care of God, although he find not in 
the governmciit of them the full perfection of bis 
being. {Quwat. Nat. i. 25, ii. 21.) He saAV no incon¬ 
sistency, as perhaps there was none, bi'tween these 
high notions of God and the materialism Avitli 
Avliicli they were connected. As God A\'as the 
form of all things, so the human soul Avas likcAvise 
u fonu of matter, AA'hicb it Avas iiiipossibb; to con¬ 
ceive as existing in an independi'iit state. He 
se(;ms however to have made a distinction between 
the jMivvers of refli'ction and sensation, for be siiys 
(de Auiimi., i. p. 133), that the soul needed not the 
body as an instrument to take in objects of thought, 
but was sufficient of itself; unless the latter is to 
b<* looked upon as .an inconsistency into Avhich he 
has been led by the desire to harnioni/e the early 
JVripateticism with the ]>urer princijilo of a biter 
philosophy. (Bnickor, vol. ii. p. 431.) 

'I'lie most iniport.ant treatise of his Avhich has 
como down to us, is the “J4e F.ato,” an inquiry 
into the opinions of Aristotle on the subject of 
Fate and FreeAvill. It is probably one of ins latest 
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works, and must liave been written between tlie 
years 199-211, because dedicated to the joint em¬ 
perors Severus and Caniculla. Hero the earlier 
Stoics are his opponents, who asserted that all 
things arose from an eternal and indissoluble chain 
of causes and efli'Cts. Tin; subject is treated 
pnutically r 5 ifh'*r than sp(!culatively. I'liiversal 
o])inion, the oinnon use of lan; 4 iia«e, and internal 
consciousness, are his main artrinnents. 'J'liat fate 
has a real existenc»>, is pro\cd by the distinrti(ni 
Ave draw betAVeen fate,‘chance, and possil)ility. ajid 
Ix'twi'cn fn.'e and necessary actions. It is auotber 
Avord for nature, and its wotkiiufs are seem in the 
tt*ndcncies of men and tliiiiys (c. *»), for it is an nll- 
j>erva<lin" cause tjf real, but uot absoliitt', poAcer. 
'I'lu' fatalism of the Stoics doc-s away with fiee- 
Avill, and so dr'stroys respruisdiility : it is at vari¬ 
ance Avith evt'ry tliouylit, AVord, and deed, of our 
lives. 'J’fic Stoics, indeed, attcnt))t to n‘coiicih‘ 
necessity and fnu'Avill; hut, properly spcakiiii;, 
they use freewill in a new sense for the iirn-s^nnf 
co-operatioii of (uir will in tlie decree's of nature ; 
moreover, they cannot e.Ypect mcji fo carry into 
practice the subtle distiiu'tion of a Avill jiec«*.s,sarily 
yet freely actiji^'; and hence, by destroyim- the 
aecountahleness of man, tlu'v destroy the founda¬ 
tion of morality, reliti'ion, and civil ^o\cnmicnt. 
(c. 12—20.) Sup[)osing their doctrine true in 
theory, it is impossible in action. And ev<‘n s]>c- 
culutively their argument from the universal chain 
is ti confusion of an order of se(iuonce Avitli a series 
of caus<“s and elfccts. If it be said again, that the 
gods have c(?rtain fon-knowlcdge of futiiiA' CA-eiits, 
tirid what is certainly known must neeessarily b<-, 
it is answered hy denying that in the nature of 
things tliere can ho any such forckuowledgc, as fore¬ 
knowledge is proportioned to divine }>ower, and is a 
knoAvhulge of what divine poAver can jn-rform. 'I'he 
Stoical vi<nv inevitably leads to tlic concIusi<»n, tliat 
all the existing ordinances of religion an; blaspho- 
mouH and absurd. 

This treatise', Avliich has been e'dited by OrcHi, 
gives a good idea of his styh; and method. Uixm 
the whole, it must he allowed that, aklu)ugh Avitli 
Ritter AA'e cannot jdace Jiim high as an independent 
thinker, he did nnich to eneejarag*' the accurate! 
stuely e>f Aristeitic, and <!xerted an inllnencv' Avhich, 
according te) .Iiilins Scalige'r, was still felt in Jiis 
day. (Ilruckcr, vol. ii. ]). loll.) 

The following list of his Avorks is abrulge'd Ironi 
llarles’s Fabricius. (Vol. v. p. boll.) 1. Ilepl 
ei/xappeerjs koX rod itjj rj/tui/, De Fain^ dcijiif co 
ifuod in nostra jniicstatr cst; the short treatise 
mentioned above, dedicated to the emperors Se- 
verus and Caracalla ; first ])rinte‘d by the siic- 
ce'ssors of Aldus Manutius, 1.5M4, folio, at tlie end 
of the Aveirks of Tlicmistius ; translated into Ijatia 
by (irotius in the collection entitled “’^h‘te^^m 
Fhilos. Sententiae de Fate>,” Ihiris, 1()49, 4to., 
Loud. 10*98, ]2mo., and edited by Orelli, Zurich, 

1824, 8vo., with a fragment of Alexander Aphrodis. 
Dc Fortima, and treatises of Amnionius, Plotinus, Ac. 
on the same subject. II. C(itnin<'n(anus{'Xir6iJ.t/rijj.a) 
in primtim Uhrum Analylicoruin Frioram A ristofclis, 
Venet. Aldi, 1520, fol.; Florcn. 1.521, 4to., with a 
liUtin translation by J. Bap. Felicianus. III. Coin- 
menfarias in VI11 lihros Tojncorinn^ Vcn. Aldi, 
15l,‘l; with a Latin version hy (1. Dorotheas, Yen. 

1520 and 1541, and Paris, J 542, folio ; and another 
by llasarius, Ven. 1563, 1573, folio. IV. Com- 
vteni. in ElencJios Sojdiislicos; Graece, Ven. Aldi, 
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I. 520, fob; Flor. 1520, fol.: translaU'd into I/;Lin by 

J. B. liasarius. \^. Conimovi. in AJcfu/i/ii/sirorum 

X/I lihros; ex versione J. G. Scpulvcnhie, Horn. 
1527, Paris, 1530, Ven. 1544 and 1501. 'I'he 
Greek text has lu'ver been printed, although it 
exists in the Paris library and several others. 
VI. fn Ithrnm dvSrnsn vt iis <iua<‘ suh sensnw aidant ; 
th(! Grcj'k text is printed at tin; end of tlie eom- 
ment'try of Simfdiciiis on the De Anirna, Vcn. Aldi, 
1.527, f<»lio; there is also a Ijutin version liy Luci- 
liiis I'liilotiiaeus, Ven. 1544, 154.9, 1554, 15.5.9, 
1 . 573 , \'I1. In Arisloti Us Ah tfroloffira; V'en. 

Aldi, 1527; suppust'd by some not 10 he the 
work of Alexandi'!’ Ajilirnd. VII1. Jl: Afl.dionr ' 
bmiiul up ill the same edition as the ])rec(‘(ling. 
IX. J>r Animit Uhri, duo (tAvo distinct AVfuks), 
printed, in fireek at the end of 'J'liemistius ; tliere 
is a Latin A-ersion by Hieronymus Doiiatus, Ven. 
1.502. 1.51-1, folio. X. Fiinsiai S dnhclufionrs 
4't solutinifs; in Greek, \'eii. Triiicavelli, 1530, 
folio; in Jjatiii, hy llieronymiis Bagolinus, 

1.541, 1.54.9, 1, 5 . 5 . 5 , 1.5.5.9, 1503. XJ. 'laT^i/cd 
'AiroitrjuaTa Kal ^viriKa nf)o§\‘)j,uaTa, Qnnestionrs 
AJi-dlatr li Frohlfinutu Fhijsh'a. XII, Tlepl Ilopf- 
rd)t\ /Jhf/lns dr Frhrihns. The last twu) treatises 
are attributed by 'I'Ju'odon! Gaza and many other 
Avriiers to Alexander 'J'ralliamis. They are spoken 
of bi'low. 

lli.s commentaries rm the ( ategm'ii's, on the lat¬ 
ter Analytics (of the last there Avas a translation 
by St. J('rome), on the Dc Aiiiiiia tind Rlietorical 
AV(»rks, and also on those Trepl yereirt-ccs Kal ipdopas, 
totri'tlier with a work entitled Lihi'f 1 de Thcologia, 
pnibabh' ili.stiiu'l from the C'oniiiientane.s on the 
iSloIa])liysi<’.s, are still c.xtant in Arabic. A Coni- 
mentarv on the prior Annlytiis, on the De Inter- 
})retationc, a treatise on the Virluos, a work enti¬ 
tled Trept haijxoriav A-oyos, a treatise against Zeno¬ 
bius the Epicurean, and another on the naturi' and 
cpailities of Stones, also a book of Allegories from 
inytliologicfil fabh'S, an* all eitlier (juoli'd by others 
or reb'rn'd to by himself. f B. .T.] 

Bt'sides the works universally attributed to 
Alexander Aphrodisicusis. tlu'iv ah' extant two 
others, of winch the aullnir is not cert.ainly known, 
hut Aviiich are by .some persons siip[)osc(I to belong 
to him, aiul Avhich conmionly go nniler lii.s name. 
'J’lie first of llu'se is entitled TarpiKa 'ATrupujixara 
Kal 4>u<T(s-d Hpi>€\rijjLaTa. Q/ntvstionrs AJi'diair it 
Fnildcnnita J'/n/stai^ whicli there arc strong reasons 
for believing to be the Avork of some other AATitcr. 
In the first place, it is not mi'iitioned in the list of 
his Avorks given by the Arabic author quoted by 
Ca-iri {/FOlioth. Arahiro-Uisp, Ksvnrial. vol. i. 
p. 243); Becomlly, it appears to have been AV'ritten 
liy a person who belonged to the medical profession 
(ii. ]ini(*f. et §11), Avliich aaxis not the case Avith 
Alexander Aphrodisicusis ; thirdly, the Avriter re¬ 
fers (i. 87) to a work by himself, entitled ’AAAij- 
yopial ruv tty ©fouy 'AvairKaTropLfVwv Tlidat'wv 
'IfTTopiwi/, AUrgoriac Historkiruni Credihiliam de 
J)iis Fidtriadurnin,, wliicli \ve do not find mention- 
e<l among Alexaiider''s works ; fourthly, he more 
than onci* speaks of the soul as immortal (ii. pnvef. 
et § 63, 67), Avhich doctrine Alexander Aphrodi- 
siensis denied ; and fif'tiily, the style and langujige 
of the work seem to belong to a later age. Several 
eminent critics suppose it to belong to Alexander 
Trallianus, but it does not seem likel}’^ that a 
Ghristian Avriter Avould have coinpo.s<'d the mytJio- 
logical Avork mentioned above. It consists of tAvo 
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Maccah. x. 1 1 ; JokcjiIi. Ant. xiii. 2. § 4 ; Kusob. 
Chritnicov; Clinton, Fasti., iii. p. 11*. S.] 

ALl'iXANJ)KR, of ]b:ROEA; lie and Tliyrsis 
fsoflbcatod Dcinctrins, the son of I’liilip III. of 
Mar-edonia, at Ileracicia, in n. r. ] 75). (Liv. xl. 24 ; 
comp. Dk.’methiits, son of Piuj.ii'.) [ L. S.J 
ALIOXANDMll (’AAt^ai'Sprn), at first liishop 
in t^Al'i’.xiXK iA, Nourished A. J). 212. ()ji the 
death of Sev<'rus, a. n. 211, 1 m' visited Jeriisalein, 
und was m:id(' eoadiuU»r of the :ioc(l Narcih^u.s, 
bi.s]io]» of that eit_\,whom ]i(‘ al'torwards siiecvc-ded. 
lie litund<‘d an <'e(l(‘siastieal lihrai-v at .lenisalcin, 
of which I'Aisehius made ^O’cat use in writing'- liis 
History. After siilferino under Soveriis and Cara- 
ealla, he was at la.st tlirown into ])iison at Cac'.<irea, 
and, after witiu'ssino a ^o(jd confession, dii‘d a. n. 
2.')0. Juisehiiis has jireserved fragments of a lei ter 
wiitt<‘n hy liiin to the Antino'ites; of anotiier to 
the Antiochenes [JJist. Kat. ^L 11); ol‘a third 
to On'eeii (vi. 1-1); and of another, written in eon- 
junction with 'i’lu'octistus of Caesarea, to J>ei!ie- 
trius of Alexandria, (vi. If).) |A. .1. C. | 

ALEXANDER, ('ARliONARllhS (’AAt'f 

andpos 6 'AvBpaKfi's)., tiourished ijj tJje third 

CK'utury. To avoid tin* danpt'rs of a hand- 
Konu! ])i'rson. In* disoiiised Jiiniself and lived as 
a et)al-j)ea\er at Cumae, in Asia Xlinor. 'J'ln* .see 
of this city hein',^ vacant, tin* ]>eopli' asked St. 
(JrefT^u'y 'J'liauniaturo'us to come and ordain them a 
bishop. He r(*iec*ted many who were offered for 
consecration, and when he ha<le the p(“oph* prefer 
virtue to rank, om* in mockery cric'd out, Well, 
tlien ! make Alexander, the coal-h<*a\er, hishop!” 
St. (.Ireoory liad him summoned, discovered his 
disguise, and liavin^' arraved him in sae(*rdotal 
vestments, presented him to the ]ieo|>le, who, with 
siiri)rise and joy, aceo]rted the a]»)>oiutnient. JL* 
addressed them in homely but diunilied phrase, 
and ruled the church till the D<‘cian i»ersecution, 
wh(‘u he wu.s hunit. A, i». 2.'’)!. (S. Crey. N\ssc*n. 
Vtl. S. TlmniiialfdUf. Ih. 20, a]), (lallaiul. 

Ji'ihlialli. vol. iii. ])]». d-oj— 10’O.) j A. .1. (’.] 

A LliX AN HER (’AA<-'“>efipm), third .'•on of 
C.vs.sANnicn, kiiiy of Macedonia, b\ Thessidouica. 
sister of Ale.xander the (ire.at. In his <]iiarrel 
with his elder l)rotlier Antijiater for tin* yov(‘rn- 
liient 1 AN'ni’A'J'KH 1, he called in the aid of 
Vyrrhus »)f lipirus and Demetrius Poliorceies. 
d’o till* former he was comjielled to surn*mler, as 
the price of his alliaiiee, tin* land on tin* sea-coast 
of Alacedonia, toyi*ther with the ]iro\inces of Am- 
braeia, Acarnania, and Ampiiilochia. (Pint. 

J'jirrh. p. b.) Demetrius, aceordiny to IMii- 

tarch IftUi, d., Jicnu'lr. .001), a.), arrived 

after Pyrrhus had retired, and when matters, 
throuyh his mediation, had been arranyed lii*lwi*eii 
the lirotlnu's. Denu'triiis, thi'refore, was now an 
nnwelcoino visitor, and Alexander, while he re¬ 
ceived him with all outward civdity, is siiid by 
Plutarch to have laid a plan for murderiny him .at 
a banquet, which was baflled, however, by the 
precaution of Demetrius. {Jfrnntr. a, b.) 

I'lie next day Demetrius took his departure, and 
Alexander attended him as far as Thessaly. Here, 
at Larissa, he went to dine with Demetrius, and 
(taking no guards with him by a fancied refine¬ 
ment of policy) was assassinated, together with his 
friends who attended him, one of whom is said to 
have exclaimed, that Demetrius was only one day 
beforehand with them. (Pint. JJfvnir. p. DOG, | 
c. d. ; Just. xvi. 1 ; Diod. xxi. Exc. 7.) E.] 
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ATiEXANDER (’AAc|ae5pos), eniperoi* of Con- 
STANTiNoi’j.K, was the third son of the emperor 
Rasilius and Eiidoeia. He was born about A. i». 
1,7n, and, after his father's death, lie and his bro¬ 
ther Leo, the philosopher, bore tin* title of iinperator 
in eonimoii. Leo dii'd on the 11th of May, Dll, 
and Alexand(*r receive*!] the imperial crown, toge¬ 
ther with the guardianship of Jiis broth(*r’s son, 
Constanliiius Porfihyrogenitns, whom lie would 
have* mutilated so as to render liim unfit to govern, 
had he not lieen prev(*nted, 'I’lie reign of Ale.s- 
ander, whieh lasted only for one year ami souk* 
days, was one uiiiiitcnnjited series of acts of 
cruelty, deltauch(*ry, and licentiousness; for the 
restraints which lie had been obliged to )jut on 
Jiiinself during the liletime of lii.s hrothcr, \v(*r(; 
ihi'own otV immediately alter in'. acccssi()ii, and 
till* n(irthi(*st jicimui?, w(*n* remoM-d from the cmirl 
while the niiiji>tcr.s to Jiih lusts and pa.ssioiis were 
raised to tin* liighest lionours. He iiivnlv(*d his 
enij'ire in a w.'ir with Simeon, king of the Rulya- 
rian*., hut lie did not live to see its outhreak. lie 
di(*d on the 7th of .hme. hi2, iii consequence of a 
debauch, after wJhch he took violent cxereise on 
liorsehack. (Constant, in Basil. 2() ; Scylitz. I*]). 
.oh'J), ()()}); Zoiiaras. x\I. 1.“), Ac.) | L. S.) 

ALliXANDEK (ST.), jiatriai'ch of Consttinti- 
noph*. lAiurs. I 

ALEXANDEli (T)RNE'Lirs (’AAf>r5poy 
KopurjKiOs). suni.mied Pni.v his'J ur (noAuiirrcc/i), 
a (irei*k writer and contemporary of Sulla. Accord¬ 
ing to Saidas he was a native of Ephesus and a. 
piijiil of Crat(*s, and during the war of Sulla in 
(ireece was made prisoiier and sold as a slave to 
Conielius Ijentulus, who took him to Rome and 
made him the paedagogus of his children. After- 
uariL Ijeiitulus restmed him to freedom. From 
Suiilas it would Si'<‘m as if In* had reeeiv<*d the 
gentile iiaiin* C*)rm*liu.-5 from Leiitulus, while Ser- 
viiis (<o/X. savh, tliat lie r(*eeived the 

Roman fVaiuliise from L. Cornelius Sulla. He 
di(*d at lAiiireulum in a liri* which consumed lli^ 
Jioiise, and as soon as ids wili* lieard of tlie cala¬ 
mity, sill* hung hi'i’self. 'J'he slalcment of Suidas 
that he was a native of I'qihi'siis is contradicted hy 
St(*pliamis Ry/.antiiis (s. r. Korioto,'), who stiys 
that he was a nativi* ofCoiia(*um in Lessi'i* Phiwgia, 
and a son of Asclepiades, and who is borne out by 
till* I’.tyniolueicuiu ^Magmuii (>*. rv. 8e5otKa and 
TregtpgTjSrjs), ..vhere Ale.xander is called KoTiaeiis. 
The suniaiiie of J*n]yliistor was gi\i*ii to liim on 
account of his prodigious learning. He is said to 
liavi* written iiiiiumerahle works, hut the greatest 
and most iiuporlaiit among them was one consisting 
of 42 liooks, whieh Stephanus Ityzantius calls 
nauTodaTTrjf "TA7 j^ Aoyoi. U'his work appears to 
liavi* contained historical and geograjdiical accounts 
I of nearly all countries of the ancient world. ]*]ach 
I of the forty books treated of a S(*])arate country, 
and bore a corresjiouding title, such as I’hrvgiaca, 
Carica, Lyciaca, Ac. Rut such titles are not al¬ 
ways sure indications of a honk forming only a 
part of till! great work ; and in some cases it is 
manifest that particular countries were treated of 
in sepamte works. Thus wi* find mention of the 
lirst book of a separate w'ork on Crete (Schol. ad 
AjmVun. liliwL iv. 14!)2), and of anotlior on the 

Triictus lllyricus.'” (Val. Max. viii. HI, ext. 7.) 
These googni})hico-historical works an‘c referred to 
in innumerable jiassages of Stepbamis Ryzantius 
and Pliny. A separate work on the Phrygian 
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musicians is mentioned by J*]utarcb {Dc Mus. 5), 
and there is evei’y jn-obabilifj that A/oxander l*oIy- 
histor is also the author of the work AidSoxo-i 
4>i\o(r6(peoi', which wv'ins to he the firomnlwovk of 
Diogenes Laertius, f.Ai.KXANnBii LvrjiNUs.) A 
work on the. syinbols of tlje I’vtliagon'uns is nien- 
tioned by Clejnens Alexandrimis (,SVro///. i. ]>. 1 ,‘>!) 
and Cyril!us (0(7/'. ix. p. Jle also 

wrote a hislory of .hidaea, of wiiieh a considerable 
fragment is pniseryed in I'iusebius. (Pnu-p. A'caihf. 
ix. 17; comp. Cieni. Alexand. Sfnmt. i. p ; 
Ste[)h. Byz. s^.v. ’looSata.) A history of Rome in fiye 
books is mentioned by Suidas, and a few fragnumts 
of it are preserved in Servius. (.1// Am. \iii. .‘i.'JO, 
X. .‘UbJ.) A complete list of all the known titles 
of the works of Alexander Bolyhislor is given in 
Vossius, Dc liixt. iiraoc. p. 187, Ac., ed. W'ester- 
mann. | L. S. | 

ALEXANDER I. II., kijigs of Egypt. [ I’to- 
LEMAEirs.'l 

ALEXANDER (’AAe^ai'5p«0 U hing of En- 

iius, was the son of Noopt/dc'inus and brotlier of 
Olympias, tiie mother of Alexander the Oreat. 
He came* at an early age to the court of J*}iilip of 
Macedonia, and after the Gr(>cian fa.s]ii(»n b(‘eami' 
the ohj(*et of his attachment. Philip in re/piital 
made him king of Epirus, after dethroning his cou¬ 
sin Aeacides. Wlien Olympias was repudiated 
by her husband, she went to her brotlier, and en¬ 
deavoured to induce him to mak(' war on Philip. 
l*liilip, however, declined tlie contest, jind formed 
a second alliance with liim by giving him Jiis 
daughter Cleopatra, in marriage. (».<-. iJiUk) At 
the wedding Philip was assii.ssinat/ul by Pausanias. 

In n. c. liJl’J, Alexander, at the rtHjuest of the 
Tarentim'fi, crossed over into Italy, to aid them 
ngsiinst the Lueanians and Bruttii. After a ^i(‘tory 
over the Samiiites and Lueanians near I’acstum 
he made a treaty with the Romans, yuceess still 
followed his arms. He took Ileraclea and Consen- 
tia from the Lueanians, and 'I’erina and Sipontuni 
from the Bruttii, But in n. t). .‘12G, through the 
treaeliery of some Lucaniari exih*s. In* was com¬ 
pelled to engage umhT nnfavonrable circunistanees 
near Pandosi.-i, on the lianks of the Acheron, and 
f/dl by tin; hand of one of tlie exile.s, as he was 
crossing the river; thus accomplishing the ]»rojth(‘c,y 
of the oracle of Dodona, which had bidden liiin be¬ 
ware of I’aiidosia and the Acheron. He left a son, 
Neoptolemus, and a daughter, Cadmea. (.Justin, 
viii. (), ix. (), 7, xii. *2, xvii. 8, xviii. 1, xxiii. 1 ; 
Liv. viii. .‘1, 17, 24 ; Diod. xvi. 72.) The head on 
tin; annexed coin of Alexander 1, repri'.scnts that 
of Jupiter. [C. P. M.J 



ALEXANDER II., king of Epirus, was the 
son of Pyrrhus and Lanassa, the daughter of tin; 
Sicilian tyrant Agathocles. He succeeded his fa¬ 
ther in B. c. 272, and continued the war which his 
father had begun with Antigoiius Gonatjis, whom 
lie succeeded in driving from the kingdom of 
JJaccdon. He was, however, dispossessed of both 
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I AJacedon and Epirus by Demetrius, the son of 
Antigonus; upon whicli he took refuge amongst 
the Acarnanians. By their assistance and that of 
his own .subjects, who entertained a great attach¬ 
ment for Jii/n, he r/'covered Epiru.s. It appears 
that he was in alliiince with tJie Aetolians. lie 
marrit'd his sisf/‘r ()lympias, by xvhoiu lie had two 
sons, Pyrrhus and Ptolcmaeus, and *a daughter, 
Phthia, (.)a the death of Alexaiiihr, Olympias 
assumed the regency on helialf of her sons, and 
married I*htliia. to J)<'metrins. 'J’liere art; extant 
silver ami copper coins of this king. J'iie former 
hear a youthful head covered with the skin of aii 
elc{)hant’s head, as appears in tlu' oik; figured be¬ 
low, The reverse; n'prcsc'iits Pallas holding a spear 
in one hand and a siii/'ld in the other, and bc'fitro 
her stands :in eagle on a thunderliolt. (.Justin, .xvii, 

1, xxvi, 2, o, xxviii. 1; Polyh. ii. ix. .‘14; 
Pint. y>v-//, b.) ‘ rc. P. AI.J 



ALEXANDER (’A\f|avSpos), a Greek Gii.A.’vr- 
MAHIAN, who is ineiitioned among the in;;tructors 
of the emperor AT. Antoninus. (Capitol. M.Ant. 2 ; 
AT. Antonin, i. 1 (I.) We still pos'css a \oyo<t 
iirird<pio^ ])roiiouiic('d upon'liim by tin* rhetoi'ician 
Aristeides. (Vol. i, Orat. xii. p. 1 i’J, iVc.) | L. S.] 
ALEXANDER, son of JT(>rod. [llEHonKs.J 

ALEXANDER (’AAefapS/'os). ]. Bishop of 
lIiKRAroi.is in Phrygia, flourislu'd A. n. 2o.‘{. lie 
was the author of a hook eiiiilh'd. On Uicwie Ihiutifs 
iut rod turd luj ('Itrist intn ihe irnrid rl naivuv flaij- 
vejKf Xpurrds (Is rdu Koof-mp. k((J). O'; not extant. 
(.Said.) 

2. Bishop of llierapolis, a. n, 4.‘)1. He was 
sent by .lolin, bisliuji oi‘ Antioch, to advocate the 
cause of Nestoriiis at tin' Council of Ejihcsiis. His 
hostility to St. Cyril was such, that he openly 
charged him with Apolliiiaranism, and rejected 
the communion of .John, 'J'lieodoret, and the other 
Eastern bishops, on their reconciliation with him. 
Il«; appeal/;d to the })opi;, but was r/'jcct/'d. and 
was at lust banished by tin; (‘inperor to EamoMiis 
in Egypt. Twenty-three l('tters of his are I'xt.inl in 
Latin in the S/p/odico// adn'rsus Tnuiiu’diam hcnuti 
uj>. Nox'um (lollcvliovcm ('ouriliorutu a Jhdttzio^ p. 
(»7d, &c. Paris, Kill.*!. [A. J. C.j 

ALEXANDER {'AA^^ap^pos), ST., IIIliRO- 
SOLYAHTANUS, a dj.seiple, hrst, of Pantaeniis, 
then of St. Clenu'nt, at Alexandria, whore lie he- 
caine .'ic»piainted with ()rig(;n, (Euseh. Ills/. EccL vi. 
14,) was hisho}) of Flaviopolis, (Tillemont, Hid. 
Juvl. iii. 415,) in Cappadocia. (S. Ilier. Vir. ///. 
§ G2.) In the jwrsecution under Seven s he was 
thrown into prison, (circ. a. n. 204, Enseb. vi. ] 1,) 
wdiere lie remained till A.sclepiades biieeeeded 
Serapion at Antioch, a. i). 211, the beginning of 
Caraculla’s reign. (y{;e [o] the Epistle St. Alex¬ 
ander sent to the Antiochenes by St. Clement of 
Alexandria. Euseb. H.E.yi. 11.) Eusebius re- 
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kites (/. r.), that Iiy Divine revelation he bt*- 
eaiiie coadjutor bishop to Narcissus, bihJinp of 
Aelia, i. e. .reriisalcin, a. n. *212. (See Euseb. 
Jf. E. vi. b; ('/ironic, ad A. n. ‘2‘2b, and Alexan- 
ilcr’s [ /S j Epistle to the AntirioYtes aj). Easel). If. K. 
vi. 11 .) Durin^f his episco])ate of nearly forty 
years (for ho continued bishop on the d(‘afh of 
St. Narcissus), he collected a valuable library of 
Eccirsfastical Episflex., which existed in the time of 
Eusebius. (//. E. vi. *20.) received C Jrigen Avhen 
th(! troubles at Alexandria drove him tlnmce, a. m. 
‘ 2 l(), and made him, though a layman, explain the 
Scriptnnis ])ublicly, a]jroceeding which lie jnstiiled 
in [ 7 ] an epistle to IJisliop Denieti*ius,of Alexandria, 
(ap. Ease,!). If. E. vi. 11),) who, however, sent 
.some di'acons to bring (li'i'ien liome. As Origeii 
was jiassing through Palestine, on some mressiny 
business, St. Alexander ordained him jiriesl, 
(S. Hicr. I. c. gi; o l, (;*2,) whicli caused great dis¬ 
turbance in the church. | (Ikk.kv.] A fragnuuil ofa 
1 5 1 h'tter from St. Alexander to ()rig<‘n on the sub- 
]<'(•( (‘xists, ap. ICnxch. Jf.E. vi. 1-1. .‘st. Alexander 

ilied ill the Deeian persecution, A. I). LVM, in prison 
(S. Dion. Alex. up. Eiixch. IJ.E. vi. 4(i) aft<T great 
sullerings {Enxrh. vi. .‘5.d), and is commemorated in 
the I'iastern cliiirch on 12th December, in tin* W'est- 
ern on Jbtli Alairb. Mazabam's sneceeded him. 
St. Clement of Alexandria, dedicated to liim bis /A- 
(\uiom‘ AVeA's<'us//eo about the observanee of E.aster. 
(//. /i*. vi. L'5.) 11 is fragments liave been nu'ii- 

lioned in elironolegical order, and ar<‘ eidhrli-d 
in (lallaiidi, Jiihl. I\tlr. ii. p. 201, and in RontliV 
Jiclitffihic Socrac. ii. p. (A. .1. C. j 

A L EX A X D E R, .1A N N A E \' S (’AA 

’lai'roti/s), was the son of Joliantn's Ilyrcanns, and 
brotlier of Ai’istohnlns L, wiiom li(‘ snece'‘<le<!, as 
King of the.lews, in ii. c. 10-L after ])nttiiig to 
(li'iith one of his brothers, who laid claim to t!ie 
crown. He took advantage of the unquiet state* of 
Syria to attack the cirics of Ptoleniais (A<*r(“), 
Dora., and (ia/a, which, with several others, had 
made thoinselves imh'iiendent. 'J'hc ])<*ople of 
Ptolemais a})j)!i(*d for aid to Ptolemy Ljithyru.s, 
then king of (\vpnis, who came with an army of 
thirty thou,sand im'ii. Alexander was (h*feiite;l on 
tile banks of the .Iordan, timl J’tolemy ravtiged the 
country in the most barliarons mtinner. In n*. 

102, (’leO|)atr:i came to tin* as-dsiance of Alexan¬ 
der with a lleet and army, and Ptolemy was coni- 
})elled to return to Cyprus, ( 11 . c. lOl.) Soon af- 
l(“rwards Ah'xandcr invaded Coele Syria, and re¬ 
newed his attacks upon the independent cities. In 
11 . r. 1)0 In^ took (iaza, di'stroyed the city, and 
inassacnMl all the iiiluihitants. The result of these 
undertakings, and his having attached himself to 
tlie party of the Saddncees, drew upon him the 
hatred of the Pharisees, who were by far the more 
numerous ])arty. He was at tack (nl by the peo]»lo 
in B. ('. 94, vvliile oliiciating as high-jjriest at tlie 
least of Taheniacles ; hut tlie insurr{?ctioii was put 
down, and six thousand of the insurgents slain. In 
llie next year (b. c. 9 ,'i) he made an expedition 
against Arabia, and made the Arab.s of Gilead and 
the Moabites tributary. Rut in B. c. . 0 * 2 , in a 
campaign against Oliedas, the emir of the Aralis of 
(iaulonitis, he fell into an ambush in the moun¬ 
tains of Gadnra ; his army was entirely destroyed, 
and he himself e.scaped with dillicnlty. 'J'hc Pha¬ 
risees seized the opportunity thus afforded, and 
broke out into open revolt. At first they were 
succ(‘ssful, and Alexander was compelled to fly to 


the mountains (u. c. 811) ; but two years after- 
ward.s he gained two decisive victories. After the 
.second of these, he caused eiglit hundred of the 
eJiief men amongst the rebels to he crucified, and 
their wives and cliildreii to lu* hiitcluu-ed before 
their eyes, while lu? and his concubines banqueted 
I in sight of the victims. 'This act of atrocity pro- 
i cured for him tlie name of “ the 'I’hracian,” It 
jirodueed its eifect, however, and the rebellion was 
shortly afterwards suppressed, after the war bad 
lasted six years. During tlie next three years 
Alexamb^r made some successful campaigns, reco¬ 
vered several cities and fortresses, and pushed his 
coiiquc'-ts be 3 'oiid the .Jordan. On his return to 
.lerusalern, in n. C. Ill, liis excessive drinking 
brought on a (juartan .'igue, of which he died three 
years after\vard.s, while engaged in the siege of 
Jfagalia in (lerasena, after a reign of twenty-seven 
years. He left his kingdom to his wife Alexandra. 
Coins of this king are extant, from whicli it ap¬ 
pears that his projieriiame was .Jonathan, and that 
Alexander w;is a name which he assumed accord¬ 
ing to the prev.'ileiit custom. (Josephus, Jnf. Jud. 
xiii. 12 - 1 . 0 .) 1C. P.iM.J 

AIJvX.\N14I-^R (’AAt^arSpor), surnamed Isit’.s, 
the chief coinmtuider of the Aetoli.'ins, was a man 
of conrider.iJile aliility and eloqui*iice for an Aeto- 
lian. (Liv. xxxii. oil; l*oIyb. xvii. IJ, Ac.) In 
li. f. iJdl he was present at a colloquy held at 
Nic.o'a oil the Alaliac; gulf, tind spoke agtiinst I’hi- 
lip 111. of Macedonia, salving that the king ougiit 
to he compelled to quit Greece, tind to restore to 
the Ai'tolians the towns which had formerly liecii 
snliject to lliem. Philiji, indignant at such a de¬ 
mand being made Jiy tin Aetoliaii, answered him 
in a sjieech from his sliij). (Jjiv. xx.xii. .‘J4.) isoon 
after this meeting, lie was sent as amhtissador of 
the Aetolians to Rome, when*, tog(*ther with oilier 
envoys, he was to treat wilh ihi* senate aJxmt 
peace, but at the same tinn^ to liring accusations 
against Philip, (l\)lyb. xvii. 10.) In B. c. 197, 
.■\h*\aiul(*r again took part in a nu'eting, at which 
(^uim tiiis Elamininus with liis allii*s and king 
Philip were present, and at which peace whh IMii- 
lip was discussed. AIi-xander dissuaded liis friends 
from any peaceful arrangeinent with IMiilip. (Po- 
lyh. xviii. 19, Ac.; Apjiian, il/ucn/. vii. 1.) In 
It. c. 195, wlicn a congress of all the Greek states 
that were allied wilh Rome was convoked by T. 
<,>uiiKtins Elamininus at Corinth, for the purpose 
of coii^'iileriiig tin* war that was to he undertaken 
against Nahis, Alexainh*!* s})oke against the Athe- 
ni.ins, and ukso in.'-iniiati'd that the Romans were 
acting fraudulently towards Grt*ecc. (Liv'. xxxiv. 
2 .’J.) When in 11 . c. HI9 M. Fulvius Nobilior, 
al'ier Ills victory over Antiochus, was exjiected to 
march into Aetolia, the Aetolians sent envoys to 
Athens and Rhodes; and Ale.xander Isius, toge¬ 
ther with Plianeas and Lycopus, wore sent to 
liome to sue for peace. Alexander, novv' an old 
man, was at the head of the embassy ; hut he and 
his colleagues were made prisoners in Cephalenia 
by tlic Epeirots, for tlie purpo,sc ol‘extorting a heavy 
ransom. Ale.xander, liovvever, although he was 
very wealthy, refused to pay it, and was accord¬ 
ingly kept in captivit}' for some days, after which 
he was liberated, .at the eoinnuuid of the Romans, 
without any ransom. (Polyb. xxii. 9.) [ L. S.] 

ALEXANDER ('AAe^uvdpos), surnamed Lven- 
Nus (Ai;x*'«s)^ a Greek rhetoricum and poet. He 
was a native of Ephesus, whence he is soniotiniCB 
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Alo.vaiiJor I'/plusins, and must Ijave lived to Daviiis, Amyntiis was still n'iyiiiji". At a liaii- 
fchortly before the time of Strabo (xiv. p. 64‘2), quet i^iveii to the Persian envoys, the latter de- 
who mentions liini ainmiif the more r»“cent I'lphesian manded the presence oi the ladies of the court, and 
authors, and also states, tliat he took a part in the Amyntas, thnui^h fear of his quests, ordered tlu'm 


politierd allairs of his nativt' city. Strabo ascribes 
to him a history, and ]»m'jns of a didactic kind, 
viz. one on astronomy and another on ^I'op^rajihy, 
in which lie <]rscrihrs the 'treat continents of the 
world, treating of each in a .s('parate work or book, 
which, as we learn (nun otlier sourci's, bore the 
name of the continent of which it contained an 
account. AVhat kiml of history it was that Strabo 
alliidt's to, is uncei-tain. 'J'lic sn-calh'd Aurelius 
\’ictor ('/e Orn/. (,'< nf. Honi. H) (piotes, it is true, | 
t]i(‘ fii'st book of a liistery of tin; Alarsic war by i 
Alexander the J'lplu'sian ; Imt this antliority is 
in(U-(‘ than doidjtfaJ. Some n riters iiave .sn/)j»o.se<l J 
that this Ah'xander is the author of the history of j 
the succession ol’(ireok filiiiosojdiers (ai rwr (piAn- ! 
(Tu'puv S/a5o^y«i), which is so olleii rei'ern'd to by | 
Diopeiies li.'U'rtiiis (i. I lit, ii. I .'i, Klit, iii. ‘(,0, 
iv. (id. vii. J7h, viii. 2t, ix. til); Imt tlii.> work | 
])eloiiv;ed jirohable to Alexander Polyliistor. llis | 
pi'ottrapineal ]>o«'in, of xvliich s('\<'rnl fraj;m!-nts are 
still extant, is fie(juently refernsl to by St'-j,lianas 
i'iVzantiiis and others. (Stcjili. Ily/.s.er. AuTrpt'ov, 
TuTTpootti'T/, Atipov, 'Tp/ca/’oi', MtAirai'a, \c.; comp. 
Eiistath. U(} hhl.) Of bis 

astronomical poem a frafrment is still extant, which 
has Ix'rni (‘rnmconsly titti'ilmfed l>y (Jale {AthlcihL 
u<( rurtlh-ii. ](. Ifl) and Schneider {a<l \ 'ilnir, ii. 

]». “Jd, Xc.) to ,A!"\.nid<‘r Aettiliis. (See Natdce, 
,*<du‘ilur Crith'of^ ]». 7, Xc.) it is lii"lily ])rol,:tble 
that Cicero [ad All. ii. *J<), -J-J) is speakin'; of 
Alcxfimler Lyclimis wlieii Ik* savs, that Alexander 
is not <1 jC^ooil poet, ;i careless writer, Imt yet |>os- 
isesses some information. 1 Ij. S. | 

ALEX AN IHill lA'(T)P()Id'd’ES(;AAf>c.Ves 

An/foroAi'T7;y), was so called from Lycojiolis, in 
Ep’Vjit, whellu'r as born thei"', or lieeanse he was 
bisiioj) then*, is uncertain. At iirsL a papan, be 
was in'xt instructed in Alaniclieeism by piasoes 
ticquainted ■with Manes himself. Convert-'d to the 
faith, lie xvrole :i confutation of the heresy [Trac- 
tali/s dr rificilis iMaiiirliacarnnt) in Creek, wliieli 
was first published l»y Camibeiis, with a [jatin 
version, in the Anrtariaiu i\<n'issiiiiam as. 

Pair. I’s. ii. pat.', d, Ate. It is ])ublislied also by 
Caliandi, Pi/d. l\ilr. vol. iv.p. 7d. {!<* was bisJioji 

of Lyeo])olis, (I’hot. KinUtUir tie Ahmirk. a]i. 
AIautJ'((iirnji. Jiihl. CbA/o/. p. d.o-l,) and prolialily 
inmualiatidy preced<*d Meietias. (Ee Orirz/s 

uYatts. vol. ii. j). .ab7.) 1 .E (’-I 

ALEX ANDEll. (’AActfeeSpov), tlie son of Jjvsi- 
:\r.vi iii:s by an Odrysian woman, whom I’olyaenns 
(vi. J J) calls Alacris. (Jii the murder of bis 
brother A'^atlmcles [see p. (i.o, a] by command of 
llis father in u. c. 2(54, Im lied into Asia with the 
widow of llis brother, and solicited aid of Seleiie.us. 

A war ensued in consequence betAveen Selminis 
and Lysimacliiis, which terminated in tlio dideat 
and (b'alli of the latter, who was slain in battbr in 
11 . c. 21J1, in the plain of Coros in Phrygia, llis 


t<» attend. Put when the Ihu-siaiis proceeded to 
olfer indignities to them, Alexander caused iheiii 
to retire, uiidc'r preLeiiee of arrayiiii' them nion‘ 
beautifully, .'tad introduced in their stearl some 
Macedonian youths, dresseil in female attire, who 
slew tlie Persians. As the i’ersians did not re¬ 
turn, Alej'.'ibaziis sent IJiiban's with sonic troops 
into Macedonia; Imt Alexander (‘scaped the daii- 
1 per by p-ivine bis sistc'r (iyyaea. in mariia.i'e to tin' 
Pi'rsi.an general. Accordiiu' to .Instill, Alexander 
succeeded bis father in the kii’.edoin soon alter 
these events. (Herod, v. 17—21, viii. 

.luslin, vii. 2—J.) In Ii. c. -i.b2, i\I;ir/ulonl;i 
Avas obliged t(» .-.ubmit to tin* Persian perii'ral Mar- 
doiiius (Herod, i i. 4 1); ami in Xerxes’ invasion 
of (ireeee (it. c. ■(<»()), .\lexaiider accomf>ani(‘d tin.i 
Persian army. lb* i;aiued (in* coiifidi'iiet'of Alar- 
donitis, and Avas sent by 1 im to ^Xtliens alter the 
batlli; of Salamis. to )»ropo>-e peace to the Athe¬ 
nians, which he stroiioly rccommi'inh'd, inider tin? 
conviction that it was impossible to contend Avitli 
the Persians, H<‘ was nnsiiccessfid in his mis¬ 
sion ; but tlioM'di he eontiMii'‘d in the I’ersiaii 
army, lie Avas always secretly inclined to the eaiisi' 
of tin' fireeks. and informed tliein the nijilit liefore 
tin' bjitth' of I’lata'-ae of the intention of Mardoiiills 
to iit;lit on the folio winy day', (viii. 1 .'Wi, lid—• 
lEs ix. 14, -l.'o) lb' was alive in M. c. Kid, 
\>!ieii Cimoii recoven'd I'iiasos. (l*lut. M.) 

He AA'as siiccei'ded by ]N'r;lii'cas 11. 

Ah'Aander Ava^ tlie first member of the royal 
family of Macedonia, who piesented liimscir as a 
competitor at the (My'inpic eames. ttnd Avas admit¬ 
ted to them after ]»roviiiL' his (li'cep descent. 
(Herod, v. 22; .histin, vii. 2.) In his i-eioii 
Mtici'doiiia received a considerable ticccssioii of ter¬ 
ritory . ('I'liue. 1 :. .‘-‘d.) 



AFiEX ANDEll If. (’AAe|ar5pox), the six- 
t''ei!tli kill'' of AIackdoma, the eldest son of 
Amyntas Il„ succei'tled his fatlier in n. c. dti.d, 
and aiqiears to have reigned nearly two years, 
tliou'.;li Diodorus assigns only one to his reign. 
While eiigagi'd in 'I'liessaly in a war Avith Alexan¬ 
der of Pherae, a nsur]>or rose ii{> in Alacedoiiia of 
the name of Ptolemy Alorites, Avhom Diodorus, 
apparently without good aiithority, calls a brother 
j of the king. Pelopidas, being called in to irualiati? 
between them, left Alexander in possc'ssion of the 


body Avas conveyc'd by his son Alcxamb'r to the kingdom, but look with him to Thebes scvenil 
Chersonesus, ami then; Imried betAV(H‘u Cardia and iiostag(?3; among Avhom, according to some ac,- 
Ihictya, Avhere his tomb was remaining in the time counts, AA'as Philip, the youngest brother of Alex- 
of 1‘ausiinias, (i, 10. § 4, A ; jVpjiian, Xyr. 04.) aiider, afterw'ards king of jNlaceiionia, and father of 
ALEXANDER I. (’AAc^oySpoi), the tenth king Alc.xaiuler the (ireat. Ibit lie h.ad scarcely left 
of Macedonia, Avas the son of Amyntas I. When Macedonia, before Alexander was murdered by 
Megabaziis sent to hlacedoni.'i, about b. c. .507, to Ptoh'iny Alorites, or according to .Justin (vii. 5), 
demand earth and water, as a token of snbmi.s.'sioii I throiigli tlie intrigues of his mother, Eiirydice. 






ALKXAxNDi'ill. 

l)<'nu>sthciic» (f/c /(//.V. Af'f/. ]). 40'2) luuiios Apollo- 
jis Olio of tlio ninnliTi'i's. (I)io«t. xv. (iO. 

(jl, (>7, 71, 77 ; Pint. rdup. 2(), 27; Ath<*ii. xiv. 
p. 0‘JfK il*; Aoscliiii. dc/'afii. Lrrf. ji. ol, 1. .*};].) 



A]iKXANl)]'l]i ITT. (’AAt'.;o;'5pos), ol 

jM.vi'kdon’m, snrnaiiiofl lln^ was l)nni at 

l‘i‘!la, ill tilt' auliMMii of U. o. lit' was tin* 

of INiiliji II. and ( )1 vinnias, and In* inlinriti-fl 
nmrh of llio natural dispnsillun nl' Itotli of liis pa- 

rt'iit:-tin* cold liiri-tlioiiLint and prai'tioal wi-'d<*ni 

of his falhor, and tlio anh-nt I'ntliusiasiii and un- 
^ovcniaiiln passions of Jiis inoliior. 11 is niolln*!- 
Iiolonuod to the royal house of ivpeiriis, and tiiron"h 
her he traced his dt'sci'iit (roni the f’cat hero 
Achilles, llis early ednciition was connnitl(‘d to 
Leonithis and i,ysinuichns, the former of whom 
was a relation of his mother's, and tin* latt'-r lui 
Acarnanian. Lt'onidas caily aecnstomed him to 
endure toil and liardsliij), lint li_\ siniiichus recom- 
niended liimsi'lf to his royal jiiipil by ohseipiions 
flattery. JhiL Alexander was alMi placed uiuler 
the care of Aristotle, who ae<piired an iidhience 
o\<'r his mind ami e!iarac(<*r. which is manifest to 
the latest pi'riml of his hie. Aristoili* wroti* for 
his use a treatise on the art of uo\<*rnm(*nt ; and 
the clear and coni|ireliensive views of tin* jiolitical 
relations of nations and of the nature of i.'overnnicnt, 
which Alexander shews in tin* midst of all liis con- 
ipiests, may fairly he siscrihi'd to the lessons In* 
had received in his youth from the jjri'atost of ])hi- 
losophers. It is not inifiossildc too that liis love 
of discov<'ry, wiiicli di.sliiiynislu*,s him from the 
lii'rd of vnl^jir compierors, may ;dso )i;i\e he(*n ini- 
jilantcd in him by the researches of Aristotle. Nor 
was his ph^sic£d (*diicalioii ne_i;h*cted. JJe wits 
early trained in all m.-inly iiiul tithletic sjiorts; in 
lioi'semanship he excelled :dl of his a^e ; and in 
tin* art of war he liad the Jidviiutage of his father’s 
instruction. 

At the early of sixteen, Alc.vjunlcr wjis <*n- 
triisted w*ith tin* gov(.*nimcut of Alacedonia by bis 
father, while he was obliged to leave bis kinedoin 
to march against lly/.imtium. lie lirst distinouisln-d 
liimsi*lf, however, at the batth* of C’luieroneia 
(n. ollfJ), where the victory was mainly owing to 
his impetuosity and conragi*. 

On the murder of Philip (n. r. just after 

he had made arningements to nuircli into Asia at 
iho h(‘:id of the confed<*nite (irt*ek.s, Al<*xander 
ascended the throne of Abicedon, and found him¬ 
self surrounded by em*mies on every side. Attains, 
the uncle of Cleopjitni, wdio lunl been sent into 
Asia by Ihinnenion with a considerable force, as- 
I>ir(!d to the throne; the (Jreeks, roused by De¬ 
mosthenes, thr(*vv oil' the INIacedouian supri*inaey ; 
and the barbarians in the north threatened his 
dominions. Nothing but tlie promptest energy 
conld save him ; but in this Alexjuider was never 
deficient. Attains was seized and put to deatli. 
liis rapid march into the south of (Jreece over¬ 
awed all opposition; Thebes, which had been 
most active jigaiiist him, submitted when he ap¬ 
peared at its gates; and the as.semblod Oreeks at 
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tin* Istliinus of (fmiiith, with the feole exception of 
the Jiai:i*dai*nioniaiis, elected him to the eonimaml 
against Persia, whicli had ]»r(*vif)UslY been bestowed 
upon liis father. Reing uoav at lilierty to reduce 
the barbarians of the north to obedience, he 
marched (early in n.r. fb'jr)) across mount llaeinu.s, 
defeated the 'I'rilialli. and johjiiiced as far as tlic 
Danube, wliicli In* crossed, and received euib:issles 
from the Scytliiaiis and other nations. On liis 
n*!!!!*!!, he inarched westward, and subdued tlu; 
Illyrians .'uid 'J’aulaiitii, who were oblig(*d to suli- 
niit to the iM.'icedoniaii siipreimicv. W’liile en- 
eageil in thes(* distjuit countries, a report of his 
deatli re.-iched (.ireece, and the 'I’liebans once more 
look up anus. P»nt a teii'ible piinisliiiieiit avvait(‘d 
them. 11(* advjm< <*<l into lloeotiji by rapid marches, 
and ajtjicared ln*fon* the "utes ol' the city Jihnost 
bef(u*e the inhabitants bad rer(“i\(*d intcllig(*nee of 
Jits .■ipjiroacli. The city w as takim hy .assault; all the 
huihlin^s, with the excejdion of the house of Pin¬ 
dar, w«-rc Jcv»*Ilcd with the einund ; most of the 
inhahitants butchered, and the rest sold jis slaves. 
Atlieiis fear(*d a similar fate, and sent an emhassy 
dt'jU'ecaiing his wr:ith ; but AlcxandiT did not ad¬ 
vance further; tlie juinislimcut of Thebes xvas a 
sulticient xvarning to Oreece. 

Alexander now direeled ail his energy to prepare 
for tin* expedition tiojiinst Persia, lii the spring 
of it. .‘b’i-i, lie crossetl over the Hellespont into 
Vsia with an army of jdioiit men. Of 

those were foot and oOlM) liorse; and of 

llu* former only 12.000 wen* Alacedonians, Rut 
e\])erieiici* had shewn that tJiis was ji force which 
no Persian king could resist. J)arius, the reigning 
king of lh*rsla, laid no military skill, and could 
only hope to oppose Alexander by engiiging the 
services of merceiiaiy Ori'eks, ofwliom lie obuiined 
large supplies. 

Alexander's first engrigi'ment willi tin* Persians 
wa.-^ on the banks of the Oranicus, where llie^y at¬ 
tempted to pi*i*veiit Ids jiassage ovi'r it. Aleninoii, 
a Rhodian Ori*ek, w'as in the jiniiy of the Persians, 
jiml laid recommended them to withdraw as Ali'xaii- 
di'f’s army advjiiiccd, iiiid lay waste the country; 
but this jidvice was not followo'd, .and the Persians 
wciv defeated. Alcmiioii was the jil-lest genenil 
that Darius had, and Ids death in tlie following 
y<*:ir (it. c. olol) relieved Ah'xaiidcr from a formid¬ 
able opponent. After the capture of Ilalicainassus, 
Meinnou had collecti'd a powerful fle(*t, in which 
Alexander was greatly deticient; he had taken 
iiainy of the islands in llie Aegaean.aiid threatened 
Alact*donia. 

lb*foie m.arcliiiig against Darius, Alexander 
tliought it <*\pediciit to subdue the chief towns on 
the western coast cd' Asia Minor. The last event 
of importance in the cjimp.iign was the e.-ipturc of 
IIjilicarnjisMis, wddeh was not taken till late in tlie 
autumn, after a vigorous defence liy Memnon. 
Alexander marched along the coast of Lycia and 
Pamphvlia, and then northward into Plirygia and 
to (lordium, whore lu* cut or uiitit'd the celebrat(!d 
(.Joidiaii knot, which, it was said, xvas to be 
loosened only by the comiueror of Asia. 

lu II. c*. 3^13, he was j<diied at Gordium by re- 
inforcement.s from Alaeedouia, and commenced his 
second campaign. From (Jordium he march(*d 
through the centre of Asia Minor into Cilicia to 
the city of Tarsus, where lie nearly lost his life by 
a fever, brought on by his great exertions, or 
through throwing himself, wlicn heated, into the 
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cold Avutfjrs of the rydiius. Darius meantime luid 
collected an immense aniiy of 500,(100, or ()00,000 
num, with iJ0,000 (Jreek morcemiries; but instead 
of waiting for Alexander’s approach in the wide 
plain of Sochi, wluav Ik; liad hetm stationed for 
some time, and which was tavounible to his nuni- 
})ers and the evolution of his cavalry, he advanced 
into the narrow ])lain of Issus, where def(;at was 
almost certain. Alexander had passe^d throiiii[h 
this plain into Syria bedbre Darius reached it; but 
as soon as he I’eceived itiOdli^iuice of the niove- 
intmts of Darius, he retract'd his steps, and in tlie 
battle wliich followed the I’ersian army was de- 
ft'ated with dreaflfid slaughter. Darius ttJok to 
lli^ht, as soon as lu' saw his h'ft win” routed, and 
esca])ed across tlu* Euphrates by the ford <»f I'liaji- 
sacus ; but his mother, wife, and cbildreu fell into 
the hands of Ah'xander, who troab'd tlii'in with 
tin* utmost delicacy and res]i(‘ct. d’he l)altle of 
Issiis, wliieh was ibu”lit towards the elosi' of a. c. 
,‘{.‘>.‘1, decided the fate oi' the Persian enipitx'; hut 
Al(‘-xandec judged it most prudent md. to puiNin; 
Darin.s, but to subdue Phoenicia, which was espe¬ 
cially tormididile liy its navy, and constantly 
threab'iied tlu'reby to attack tin' coasts of (lrei>c<' 
and Maceilonia.. ^iosl of the cities of Phoenicia 
submitted as he ajtproaclu'd ; 'I'yre aiom' n'fiised to 
snrreiult'i'. 'i’liis city was not laki'n till the mid¬ 
dle of n. <■. after an obstinate defi'iice of seven 

mojifhs. ami was fearfully pimislu'd by tin' slauL'b- 
tf'r of bubo 'lyiians and iJu' sab' of Il(>,bbb into 
slavery. Next I'ollowc'd tlu‘ sh'ge of (ia/..i, which 
a”ain delayed Alexaiub'r two months, and afu;r- 
Avards, accordiii” to .losejdins, lie marclu'd to Jeru¬ 
salem, iuti'iidiii” to punish the jieoph* for refusim* 
to assist iiiin, but he was diverted from his jmrposi; 
by the apiiearatice of tin' high priest, and pardoned 
the jieojde. Tliis story is not meiitiotied by Arrian, 
ajid rests on qiu'sLionable evidi'iiei'. 

Alexander next marched into Egypt, wliicli 
gladly submitted to tlie con(|neror, for tin* Egy]>- 
tia,ns had ever liated the Ib'rsiaiis, who insulted 
their religion and violated their tem])les. In the 
beginning of tin' following year (n. c. bJl), Ale.v- 
au(I(‘r ibiinded at the mouth ol’tiie wi'sti'ru branch 
of tlie Nile, the city of Alexandria, which lie in- 
teruled shnidd form tlie centre ofcommerci* betwc<;ii 
tlie eastern and western Avorlds, and which soon 
more than realized the expectations of iu founder. 
JJc now determined to visit the b'mple of Jupiter 
Ammon, and aftc'r ])roceediiig from Alexandria 
along the coast to Parai'toiiiiun, he turned south¬ 
ward tlirongli the di'sert and tiuisrcaclied the temple, 
lie was saluted by the jniiists. as the son of Ju¬ 
piter Ammon. 

In tlio spring of tlie same year (n. c. will), 
Alexander set out to meet Darius, who had col¬ 
lected another army. Hi' marched through IMiot'- 
niciaand Syria to the Euplirates, which he crossed at 
the ford of Thapsacus; from tlieiiee he proceeded 
through Ar(;so])otauiia, cro,-,sed the Tigris, and at : 
length iiK't with the immense hosts of Darius, said 
to haye amounted to more than a million of an ii, 
in the plains of (laugnmela. Tlu* battle Avas fought 
in the inonlh of October, i». c. ilill, and ended in 
the complete defeat of the Piu’sians, who suffered 
immense slaughter. Alexander jnirsned the fugi¬ 
tives to Arbela (ICrbil), which jilacc has given its 
name to the battle, and which was distant about 
fifty miles from the spot Avhore it was fought. Da¬ 
rius, who liad left the lield of buttle early in the 
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day, fil'd to Ecbatana (Ilamadan), in Afedia. 
Alexander avus iioav the conqueror of Asia; and 
he hegaii to assume all the pomp and splendour of 
ail Asiatic despot. His adoption of Persian habits 
and customs tended doulitless to conciliate the 
affections of his new subjects ; but tlii'se out¬ 
ward signs of I'astern royalty Avere also accom¬ 
panied by many acts Avorthv only of an eastern 
tyrant; be exercised no coiitnml over his jias- 
sions, and frequently gave Avay to the most violent 
and ungovernahle excessi's. 

From Arbela, Alexander marclied to Rubyloii, 
Susa, and Persepolis, which all surrendered with¬ 
out striking a bloAA^ lie is said to ha\"o si't fire to 
the palace of Pers('{<olis, and, according' to some 
accounts, in tin; revelry of a banquet, at the insti¬ 
gation of Thais, an Athenian courtezan. 

At the Ix'ginning of u. (-. IIJO, Alexander 
marched from Perse[)oli.s into Afedia, wliere Darius 
hail colleeti'd a new I’oree. (.)n his approach, 
Darius lied tlirongli Rhagae and the passes of the 
FJbiirz mountains, called l>y the ancients tlu; (’a,s- 
}>ian dates, into tin; Jiactrian jirovinces. After 
slopping a short tiini' at Ecbatana, Alexander pur- 
.^nell him through the deserts of Parthia, and had 
nearly reached liiin, Avlieii the iinroi'tiiuati' king was 
niiinU'ved by Ilessns, satrap of Iku tria, and his as¬ 
sociates. Alexander sent his liody to Persepolis, to 
be buried in the tombs of the I’ersiau king's. Dessus 
eseajied to Ibictria, and assumed the title of king 
of l*er,sia. Alexander adA'anced into 1 lyrcania, in 
order to gain over the remnant of the (!reeks of 
Darius's army, avIio Avere assembled there. After 
some negotiation hi' succeeded ; they wi'i'e all par¬ 
doned, and a great many of them tak''!! into his 
pay. Alter s-pending liitei'ii days at Zadracarta, 
the cafiital of Parthia., he inarclu'd to the frontiers 
of Areia, wliieli lie ('iitrusted to Satiharzaiies, the 
foj'iner satrap of the country, and set out on liis 
march towards Ractria to attack Hessus, but had 
not jirnceeded far, Avlieii he aa.is recalled by the re¬ 
volt of Satibarzalies. l>y incredible exertions lie 
returned to Artaeoana, the capital of the province, 
in two days’ inareii; the satrap took to Ibglit, and 
a iieAV governor A\as ap])oiiited. Instead of re- 
htiming his march into Ractria, Alexander seems 
to liaA'e thought it more jiriideiit to subdue the 
soiitli-easti'ni jiarts of Areia, and accordingiy 
marched into tlu; country of the Drangae and 
Sai'aiigae. 

During the annv''s stay at Proplitliashi, the capi¬ 
tal of the Draiigai;, an event occniTed, which 
shews tlie altered character of Alexander, and re- 
]iresents liim in the liglit of a suspicious orientai 
despot. Iffiilotas, the sou of his faithful general, 
Ihirmeition, and who had bei'ii himself a jier.soiial 
friend of Alexander, Avas accused of a plot against 
till' king’s life. He was accused by Alexander 
before tlu* army, corideiimed, and put to death. 
l*armeuiou, avIio Avas at the head of an army at 
Ecbatana, was also {lut to death liy command of 
7\Iexaiider, who feared lest la; should atti'uipt to 
revenge liis son. Several other trials for treason 
followed, ami mari}'^ Macedonians wei'e executed. 

Alexander now advanced tlirniigli the country 
of the Ariaspi to the Arachoti, :i people west of 
the Indii-., Avluun he cmitjuiired. Their compiest 
and the comph'te subjugation of Areia occupied 
the winter of this year. (it. c. liJO.) In the be¬ 
ginning of the folloAving year (b. c. lie 

crossed the mountains of the Paropamisns (llie 
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Hindoo CoubIi), iiml niarcliod into llactria ajjalnst the Afacodonians, worn out l>y long service, and 
Jiessus. On the approach of Alexander, Bessus tired of the war, refused to proceed ; and Alexan- 
fled across the Oxus into Sogdiana. Alexander der, notwithstanding his entieatiivs and praytn-s, 
followed him, and transported Ins army across the was obliged to h^ad them back. lie n^turned 
river on the skins of tlie tents stulled with straw, to the Ilydaspes, when; he had previously given 
fSh«)rtly after the passag(! Bessus was betrayed into orders for the building of a tleet, and then sailed 
his liands, and, after being cruelly mutilated by down the river with about bOOO men, while the 
order of Alexander, was put to death. From the remainder marched along the banks in two di\'i- 
Oxus. Alexander advaneed as far as the Jaxartes sions. 'I'liis was late in the autumn of ^127. The 
(the Sir), which he crossed, and defeated s«'veml peojde on each side of tin; river sulmiitted witli- 
Sevthian tribes north of tliat river. After out resistance, except the Alalli, in the compiest 
founding a city Alexandria on the Jaxartes, he of one of whoso jilaces Alexander wms severely 
retraced his steps, re.cros.-.(‘d the ()xus. and returned wounded. At the confluence of the Acesiiies 


t«j Zariaspa or Baetra, wlu're In; spent the winter 
of ;*i2!). It was lu'ie that A1(?xander kilh'd his 
friend Cleitus in a drunken rrvel. [ ('i.nrn s. ] 

In the spring of n. (j. o2(), Alexander again 
crossed the Oxus to conijileti* the subjugation of 
Sogdiana, but was not able to (‘Ifeet it in tin* year, 
ami accordingly went into Aviiiter (juart<*rs at Nan- 
taea, a place in the middh' of the pro\ im“e. At the 
heginniiig of the following yeai‘, n. t. ,‘i27. h<' look 
a mountain fortnvss, in which Oxyurtes, a Bactriiin 
]irim:e, had deposited liis wife and dtiughters. 
The heanly of lliixana, fan* of tin* latter, captivated 
the con(|nerec, and he I'ieconlingly made her his 
will'. 'J'his niiirriagt' with om- oi' his eastern snh- 
jects was in aeeon.lanc(' with tin' whole of his 
jiolicy. Having coin])leted the comptest of Sogdi¬ 
ana, Alexander inarched southward into Baetria, 
and made ])iTparations for the in\a''ion of India. 
While in Ba<‘tria, anotln-r <-onspira<T was dis<-ov- 
ered lb|- llit' ninrder «)f tin* king. 'I’he plot was 
ibnm:d by JJennolans with a nnniber ol the royal 
pages, and ('allistliem's, a juijiil of Aristotle, was 
involvi'd in it. .All the coiis]»irators were put to 
di'ath. 

Alexander did not leave Baetria till late in the | 
sju'iiig of li. c. .‘527. and crossed tin* Indus, probu- | 
bly near tin' modern Attock. He now entered I 
tin* eountry of liie Ih'njab, or tin' Fiv<‘ Bivio's. I 
Taxilas, the king of the peojth' iimnediatcdy e.ast ] 
of tin' Indus, sulmiitted to him, and thus In* met j 
with no resistance till he I'eaclied tlie Hydas])e.s, | 
upon tin* oj)posite ])ank of wliich Porus, an Indian 
king, was posted with a. largi- army and a consider¬ 
able mimber of eh-phants, Alexander managed to 
ci'oss tin' riv«vr uiij>eivei\I’d by the Indian king, 
ami then an obstinate batth* tolh»wed, in wdiicli 
Porns was deleated after a gallant resistance, and 
tal\<'n j)risoiier. Alexander restored to him his 
kingdom, and treated him with distingui.shod 
liouour. 

Alexander remained thirty days on tin* Ilydaspes, 
during which time In; founded two towns, om* on 
each hank of the river: one was ealled Bijce]»hala, 
in lioinmr of liis liorse Biicejdiahis, who died here, 
;d‘t<'r carrying liim through so many victories; ami 
the other Nicaea, to coiunieinorate his vietorv. 
From thence; he marelnal to tin; Acesines (the 
(Miinab), which he crossed, and sul)see|uently to the 
llydraotes (the Bavee), wliich lie also crossed, 
to attack another Porns, wlio had prejiared 
to resist him. But as he approached iieari'r, 
this Porus fled, and his dominions W'ore given 
to the one w horn he luul com|iier<'d on tlie 
Hydaspes. J'ln; (’atlniei, how<'ver, who also 
dwelt east of the IJyilraotes, oU’ered a vigorous 
resistance;, but were d(;feated. Alexander still 
])r(;ssecl forward till be reaclu'd the Hypluisis 
(tJarra), which he was preparing to cross, when 


and the Indus, Alexander founded a city, ami 
h'ft Phili]) as satrap, with a considcnihle body 
of (Irc'cks. IIen' he built some fn;sh ships, ami 
j shortly alb'rwards sent about a third of tlie 
army, under C'rateriis, through the country of 
the Araclioti ami Draiigac into (’anriania. He 
himself ciuitinned liis voyage down the Indus, 
foniided a city at J’attala, the aju-x of tin* delta 
of the Indus, and sailed into tin* Jmlian oci'an. 
lit' seems to have rcacht'd the month of the 
Indus ahoul the middle of li'Jd. Nearehus was 
sent with the lleet to sail along tin* ctiast to 
j the I’l'isiaii gulf | Nli.viuan s], and AlexamltT 
i set out from Pattala, about Jsi'ptt'mber, to return 
} to Pt'rsia. In his marcli through (iedrosia, his 
j army sullered greatlv from want of water and 
I prttvisious, till they arrived at Pura, vvht'n' they 
i obtaim'd sup|ilies. From Pitra he advaneed to 
I Caniiaii (Kinnan), the eajiilal of ('arinania, wlit'rt; 
he was joined by Cratenis, witJi his detaclinient 
of the armv, and also by Nearebus, who had 
accompli silt'd tilt' voyage in safety. .Mexander 
sent the great hotly of tin' army, under He- 
phaestitin, almig tin' Pt'i’sian gulf, vvliile lu* liim- 
self, with a small ibree, niarchi'il to Pasargadae, 
and from tht'iice to Pt'rsejiolis, where he ap¬ 
pointed IVuct'stas, a Alaceiloinan, governor, in 
pluee of the ftirmer one, a Persian, whom ho 
put to death, Ibr opprt's-ing the province. 

J’'roni IN'i'sepolis Alevamh'r advanced to fSu.sa, 
which In' reaclieil in tlie beginning of ^)2.o. llt'i't' 
lu' allitwo'd liimself and Ids trottps some rest from 
1 tbeir labours; and faithful to Ids jilan of forming 
1 his lairopean ami Asiatic subjects into one ]iei>ple, 

I lit' assigned to about eighty of his generals Asiatic 
I vvivi's, and gave with them rich dovvTies. He 1dm- 
; self took a second wifi', Jiarsine, the eldest daugli- 
j ti'r of Darius, and according to stmie accounts, a 
i third, Parysatis, tlie daughter of Ochus. About 
Alacedonians also foilovv^ed tin; example 
j «»f their king and gt'iierals, and married Asiatic 
vvoiiu'ii; all these n'ceived prest'iits ftoni the king. 
Alexander also enrolled large nmnliers of Asiatics 
I annnig his trot>j)S, and t:inglit them the Alacedonian 
I tactics. Hi' nioret)V('r directeil his attention to the 
increase of romineive, and for this ])ur])ost; had the 
Fnphrat(;s and Tigris made navigable, by removing 
the artilicial obstructions which had been made in 
the river for the purjiose of irrigation. 

J’lu; Alacedonians, who vvi're discontented with 
sevei-al of the new arrangeim'iits of the king, and 
especially at his placing the Persians on tin equality 
with themselves in many respects, rose in mutiny 
against Jiini, vvldcli In; quelled with some little 
dilKi ulty,and lie afterwards dismissed about 10,00(1 
Alaeedonian vmterans, who returned to Fiirope un¬ 
der the command of Cr.iterus. Towards the cUtse 
of tbe btimc year («. c. 325) be went to Febatuna, 
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•\vlit*ro la; lost his yicat hivoiirito I]o]>ha(;sUoii; ajid 
his for his loss know no hounds. From LVha- 
tana In; niarchod to Jtahylon, suliduiiiir in his way 
the (’ossa'M. a mountain triho ; and hoforc lio rraoh- 
0(1 Ihihyii)!), lie was iiK'l l)y anihassadors from 
almost (‘vcM'v ]Kirt of tlu' known world, who had 
conio to do lionia”(‘ to tlio in'W comiia'ror <>1’Asia. 

Ah'xaiidor reached Jlahylon in tlie sprini^ of li. r. 
1124, aliout a. _ve;ir l)eior(' his deatli, notwilhstand- 
iiiif tli(“ wariiiiios of tin; (llialdeans, wlio ]>redicted 
evil to liim if lii'eiiten'd the city at that tinH', He 
intended to make Haliylon the ca]htal ofiiis eni]»ir<’, 
as the liest {w)iiit of commnnieation between his 
<'aste:'n and westi'i'ii dominions. IJis seliemes were 
mms'i-oiis and ^ieaatie. His iirst oltjeel was tlie 
lonijimst (»f Arabia, which was to b(‘ i'ollowed. it 
was said, liy the siibjiiLialion of Italy, (’artlia”e. 
and the we^,t. I’nl lii> xii'ws were not eonlini-d 
nu'rely to eonon' sl. H<‘ s-et lleraeleide^ to Iniild 
a. lleet on tln“ t aspiaa, and to explore that sea, 
which w: -- -aid lo h'* eoniiecied with the noVLiiern 
ocean. He al'O inleiided to improve tin' distribu¬ 
tion of V liters ill ilie ]laliyloni.ni phiin, :ind for 
that piirrosi* sailed down tlie hinphr.ttes to inspect 
the e.nial called r.dlaeopas. (hi Ids return to 
iSaliHon, he found the ])r('par;itioiis for the .'labian 
cx'pediii 111 iii'.irly eomplele ; but almost iiimiedi- 
ately aitei-v,ards le' was attaeked iiy a fever, juo- 
iiably broiiulii on by his recent exi'rtions in lh<‘ 
marshy iii''tricts timund H.dixloii, iind anura- 
xateil by till' (piantity of wine be tiad drunk 
at a b;un|uet uiveii to his principal otiiec?-s. He 
died alter an illiu'ss ol ele\eii days, in the iiiouih 
of May or .lime, n. e. dJd. JIi' died at tin' ti^e of 
tliirty two, alii'r a reioii ol twelve xearsaml eii^ht 
months. He appointed no one tis his sitecessor, 
but just belore ids death he gave Ids ring to Ih'r- 
diecas. i{o.\aiia was with child at tlii' time of Ids 
detitli, and afterwards Imre :i son, who is known by 
the ntmte of Alexatider A'-tuts. 

'I'lie history of Alexander forms an important 
epoch in the history of mankind. I idike other 
Asiatic compierors, Jiis progress was marked liy 
sometldnjT more tlnm d'wastaiioii tind ruin ; at 
every step of his course the (Irei'k language and 
civili/ation took root :ind liourislied ; and after his 
(b'aih (ireck kingdoms weri' formed in all jiarts of 
Asia, which contirmefl to e.xist for centuries, Ity 
his eoiiquests the knowledge of mankind was in¬ 
creased ; the scieiiees of geogra]ihy. natural liislorv 
and others, received vast additions; ami it w;is 
through liim that a, mad was opened to India, and 
tiiat I'iuropeaiis became ac([iiainted with tlie jiro- 
ducts of tlie remote Ha-'t. 

No contemporary aiiilior of the eamiiaigns of 
Alex.'uider sunixes. ( bir best aeeoimt comes I’roiu 
Arriiiii, who lived in the second eentury of the 
(dliristian tu-ra, but who drew U]i bis liisiory from 
the aceoiints of Ptolemy, the sou of Lagiis, and 
Aris^obuliis of (’assamlria. The history ol (^hiintas 
(.'urtius, J^lutarch’s life of Alexander, ami the 
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epitome.s of Justin and Diodorus Siculus, were also 
compiled from earlier writers. The biist modern 
Avriters on tin; subject are: St. Croix, Kmmcii 
crHitjnc (/vs anrlevs l/is/urir/fs d' Alr-tamlrc le (fraud, 
Droysen, (icarhicliir. Alraandcrs d<‘s (/rosscu ; W il¬ 
liams, JJ/i‘ of Alrvfd/dcr; Tlilrlwall, Jliatori/ of 
(lrcvct\ vols, \ i. ami vii. 

ALEXANDEll IV. CAXS^auSpos), king of 
Mackiionia, the son of Ali'xander the (Ire^^t and 
Uoxana, was born shortly after the death of his 
father, in n. ,*52,‘1. He was aeknovvh'dged as the 
partner of Philip Arrhidai'iis in the einjiire, and w:ts 
under the guardianship of Perdiecas, the regent, 
till the death of tlie hitter in n. ('. 1521. He wjis 
then for a short time ]ilaeed iindi'r the gnardiansliip 
of Pithon and the gen<‘r;d Arrliidaeiis, and siibse- 
ipiently under that of Antipater, who eonvi'ved 
him uith his mother Roxana, and tlie king l*liili[» 
Arrliidaeiis and Ids wife to Alaeediini;i in 5520. 
(Diod. .wiii. ,*5(i, 55.0.) On the death ofAntipati'r 
in 551.0, the goxenmient fell into the iiamb. of 
1*o1n s))enlmii ; but Eurvdiee, the xvife of JMiilifi 
Arrliitlaeiis, began to form a. powerful ])arty in 
Maeetlonia in opposition to Polv speivhon ; and 
l{o.xan:i, dreailiiig her inliueiiee, lied xvnh iiei* son 
Alexander into Epeirus, when' (.)lympi;is had lived 
for :i loiig time. At the instigation of ( Oympias, 
.\eaeitles, king of Epeinis, made common (*:iuso 
with Polysjierclion, am! restored the \oiing Alex- 
aiidi'i' to Alaceiloiiia in 5517. | AlOAi iiuis.] liiiry- 

diee and her liu'-liand weri' jiiit to deiith, ami tlio 
MiprejiK' power fell into the hands ol' Olympias, 
(xix. 11 ; Justin. \iv. .*>.) J5;:t in the lollowing 

\ear Cassaiider oblained ])ossession ol Alaeedoiiiit, 
put (Hympias to death, ami impiisoiK'd AlexandiT 
and his mother. TIm'v remained in prison lill the 
geiieial jteaee niadi^ in 5511, when Ale.^aiider's title 
to the crown was reeogni/«‘d. Alany of his jiai- 
tizans deiiitiuded th:it he slioiild be immediately 
released from ]irisoii and jil/ieed U[ion tlie throne, 
(’assander ilierefuiv resoUi'd to get rid of so dan¬ 
gerous a rival, and caused him and his mother 
Roxana lo be mnnlered secretly In prison, (n.e. 
5511. Diod. xix. .ol, .o2, (»1, llbj ; Justin, xv. 2; 
j’aus. ix. 7. 2.) 

.\LEX.\,NDER (’AAt^arS/Kiv), a Mi-aiALofo- 
i.iTAN. He A\as originally a Macedonian, but had 
received the fraii'-hisc and w;is settled at Megalo¬ 
polis about It. (’, IbO. He pretended to be a de- 
.seendant of Alexander the, (Ireat, and accordingly 
called bis two sons PJiilip and Alexander. Jli.s 
daughter Ajiama w:is married to Amynander, 
king of the Atiuiinatiiaiis. Her eldest brother, 
Philip, lollowi'd her to lau' court, and being of a 
\aiii character, he allowed himself to be temjitod 
with the priisp'-et of gaining [losscssioii of the 
throne of Macedonia. (1/iv. xx.xv. 47; Apjiian, Si/r. 
155; cunip. PniLii*, son of Alkxandek.) [L.S.| 

ALEX ,\N1)J']R- (’AAe^oeSpoi),brother of AIoLO, 
On the iiccessioii of Antiochus 111., afterwards 
called the (Jreat, in n. c. 224, he entrusted Alex¬ 
ander w'illi the goveriMiK'nt of the satrapy of Persis, 
and JVIolo received Media. Antiochus was then 
only lilleen j'cars of age, and this circumstance, 
together with the fact tlui.t Henneias, a base flat¬ 
terer and cnirty intriguer, whom ev(*ry one had to 
fear, was all-powerful at his court, induced the two 
brothers to form the jilan of causing the upper 
stitrapies of the kingdom Lo revolt. It was the 
Bccrct w'i.sh of Henneias to see the king involved in 
as many difticultics as possible, and it was on his 
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advice that tlie war a^raiiist the reliels was entrust- I 
ed to iiKMi without coiirao-e and ahilily. Ju «. 
220, iiowovtu', Aiitiochus hiiiiHjdt' undertook tlu; 
(•onmiatul. JVIolo was deserted hy ]iis troops, atid 
to avoid ialliiio iutJ> the hands of the kin.”, ]>ut an 
to his own Jil'e. All the h'adiu's of the reixd 
lion follow('d liis example, and one of them, wh<» 
esca]U!d to l*ersis, killed Molo’s mother anti chil¬ 
dren, jn'rsuatled Alexander to ])Ut an end to his 
lile, and at last killed himstdf upon the l»odies of 
his fritaids. (I'olyh. v. 1(1, *11, -i;}, Al.) [ I.. S.l 

AkKXANIHOK tlie Monk {'A\i^ai/?ipos fioya- 
^ov), perhaps a native td' (’yjirus. All we kiiniv 
t)f his a”i; is, that he lived Itefore IMichael (Ilycas, 

A. I). 1 120, wlio (jiiot “s him. 'J’wo t>rations liy him 
ari' extant. 1, A l*anei.'.yrie on St, Ihirnalsis, ir/>. 
Jin//iii/tfl. Atda Sdiiclnniui^ vol. \xl. [).-loO. 2. (lon- 
ct'rniii” tilt; Invention of llu' t’ross, ojk (,'riincr. tie 
Cr/irr 4to. ln”olst. KiOO. (A. .1. ('. | 

AIJiXANDKli (AAeC«»'St»'0 f'f MvNhr-s in 

(’aria, a (Jreek writer on zooloev of uncta ta.n dale, 
iljs woji.s, which are now lo.st, must have heeii 
considered vtuy valiiahle hy tht^ anci'Oits, sint't' 
they refer to theoi very lr(‘t|iieiitly. 'J’he titles of 
his works are ; 'loropi'a, a Ion,” fre.ement 

t»i' witicli, !ielon”iii” to tie' seeoiid hook, is t|uoted 
liN Atlieuai'iis. (v. p. 221, comp. ii. p. (io ; Aelkm, 
J//sl. J/o iii. 2.'i. i\. .’ll), v,27, i»l.) 'i hi-i work 

is [irohahly tlie sanw as that which in titlier pas- 
saires is simply calletl Ilfpi 'Au:uh\ and ol w liich 
Atlieiiai'iis (i\. ]i. .'k'rj) likewtM' tpmles till' second 
hook. 'I'iii* worU on hirtU rirTtru’c, l*iut. 

Mur. 17; Athen. ix. pi». ;J!17, i'-dO, dOlt, Xe.) was 
a separate work, and the s's end h-tok of It is ijiuti- 
etl li\ Allieiiaeiis. ])io”em's Laeniii.-, (i. 21') men¬ 
tions one Alexou of .Myndiis as the author of :i. 
Work on m\ liis, of w hicii he tjuoteit the niiiih hook, 
'i’his antlior lieiii” ttllierwise ttnkiiown. Meiiatte 
proposal to n’jjtl ’A/\t^ajA^pov o Myeoiov instead of 
’AAe'WJ'. Jhit eNerythiii” is tnicerlain, and the 
conjecturt' ill least i.s not \erv ]>ro]iul>li‘. | L. S.] 

A LIA.\ 1)k,!l N rM iVxITS (’AAcAarSpov 

f)r o Noipirpao:;, as Snitlas calls liim), a 
(ireek rhclorician, who li\eil iu the reien of Uii 
(Irian or lliiit of the Aiitonines. Ahmit. his life 
nothin.”: is known. We ptissess two works wliich 
;irc* ascrihed to liim. 'I'lte one which certisiidy is 
his work hixirs the title lit/d rir rpy Amee/av Kai 
Ae^ews SyTjuu'rcoe, /. v. “ l)e k’i”iirls Seiitt'ntiarum 
et Klociitioiiis.'” J. Rulinianns iu his work on the 
samt^ sulijeet ()). ll>7>, ed,Ivulmkeii) expn'ssly states 
that Atpiilii Ivomiinus, in liis treatise “ I>e Fi.^uiis 
Sententiariim et klocutionis,” look his materiiils 
from Alexander Nnnieniiis’ watrk mentionetl :i!)o\e. 
d'he secoad work liearin.” the tiaiue of Alexander 
NnmiMiius, entitled Tlepi ’ETriAtt/CTOfec?*', Lv. '•* ()n 
Sho\v-sjteech(‘s,” is iuhnitteil on idl hands not to he 
his work, Imt of :i kitcr grammarian of tin* name of 
Alexiimler ; it is, to speak more correetly, ma-dt' np 
vt‘ry clumsily from tw'o distinct ones, one of w'hicli 
was written hy one .Alexander, jind the other hy 
JMenander. (Viiles, w! J'Jt/srh. //isf. J-Jrrlm. ]>. 2{».) 

'J'lic tirst edition of tliese two works is that of 
Aldus, in his collection of the JHutorrst <,'rt(rn\ 
Venice, loOJJ, fol., vol. i. p, o7-l, Ac. They art* 
also contained in Wal/'s IHir/orrs (imrei., vol. viii. 
The genuine xvork of Alextiiuler Numenius lias 
also been edited, together witli MinucianuH and 
IMioebammon, by L. Normami, with a Latin trans¬ 
lation and useful notes, Upsala, Ih’lK), dvo. (See 
Ituhnkcn, m/Ary?/i7. Horn. p. l;59, &c.; Westor- 
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ALMXANDMIJ, an Athenian iMiNTica, one of 
wdiose jiroductions is <‘.vtant, painted on a marble 
tablet which bears his name. (Winckehnann, 
vol. ii. p. 47, V, p. 120, etl. laselein.) 'J lieic was 
a son <)f kill” I’crseiis ol’ this name, who was a 
skilful toreutes. (Plat. Arinil. P(tuL d7.) There 
was also a JM. Tiollius Alexander, an enpaver, 
who.'.e name occurs in an inscri[)tion in Doni, p. 
.'{Lt, Xo. 14. ft:. P. AI.l 

ALMXAKDIilf (’AAt^ai'Spoy), tin* P.-ii’iir,.i(;()- 
Ni.vN, a celelu'ated impostor, wlio lloun’sht^d about 
the he.”iniiin.” of the second century (Lucian. A/e,,. 
(>), a miti\(! of Ahonoteiclios on tliti Luxiiie, and 
lliti piijiil of a friend of Apollonius'I'yanaeiis. 11 is 
history, which is loui by laid in with ”rea.t //t/Viv/c, 
is cliiellv an account of the \ariiins contrivances hv 
w lii( li he estahlislual and luaintaiiicd tin* crialit of 
an orad”. Leinir, acctudin” to Lucian's account, at 
his wit's (‘Tid for tin; means oi life, with many 
natural advanlapt's ol' manner and person, lit' de- 
tenninetl mi the follow iii” imposture. After rais¬ 
in” the expectations of ili.” P:iptila”onians with a 
reported \ i-it of the ”od Ae'-ciilaplus, and ”iviiig’ 
lilms<df out, nudor tlie sanction ol’ an oracle, as :i 
tleseemlaal of Perseus, lie i>)’atil’ie(l the exi»ectUtion 
wlii' h he had )iiniM*if raised, by limlii:” a serptmt, 
which he out of an e””, in tla* fiunidatimis 

of lilt' iit'w tmiiple of Aesculapius, A larger stT- 
peiit, which In- hnmalit with liiin I'rem Pella, was 
(lis”iiis”(l with :i huniaii head, niilil iht' dull Paph- 
lagmiiaiis really believed that a new .god (ilycon 
liad ap[»eared aiiKui” lliem. and ”ave ttrath's in the 
likeness of a serjieiit. Dark and crowded rooms, 
ju””!iii” tricks, and tli” other arts of more vulgar 
inagidaiis, wert* the chief means nscil to inij'ose 
on a eredtiloiis pojiiilace, wliieli Lneian dett'cts 
Avith as nindi zest as an_\ motlern seejitic iu tli<? 
marxels of animal mngnt'tisjn, livery one who 
att('m)»ted to ('y])ose the impostor, was accused of 
lit'iii” ji I'liristiaii or lipieurt'an ; tind t'vmi Lmian, 
who amused liimself with his coutrailiclory ora¬ 
cles, hardly escapial tht' tdViats <»f his malignity, 
lit' had ills spies at iiome, and busied himself 
with the allairs of tin* whole AVorUl : at tlie time 
when a ]K'stiienee w'as raging, many were executed 
at his iusiiyatimi, as the authors of this calamity, 
lie said, that the soul of Pythagoras had migiatetl 
into his liody, and jirmihesied that he should li\o 
a hundred and lifty years, anil tlit'n die from tht' 
fall of a thumh*rholt: nnforiunatt'ly, an ulcer in 
tlie leg i»ut an t'ml to hi.-i iatpostiiro in tlie seven¬ 
tieth year of his age, just as he was in the height 
of his glory, and had ivijnested the emperor to 
have a medal struek in honour of liims('lf and the 
new god. 'J’lie inlliieiico lie attained over tlie 
populace set'ius incredible ; iiuleed, tlu' narrative 
of Lueian would aiijiear to bt“ a mere romance, 
were it not conlirmed by some medals of Antoninus 
and M. Aurelius. [H. .T. | 

ALKXANDLR ("AAe^aeSpos) of P.vi’iin's, a 
(I’reek writer oil mythology of uncertain date. 
Kustathius {iid Hum. Od. x. pp. Itiad, 171.‘{) reft'rs 
to him as liis authority. [L. S.] 

ALEX ANDKR (’AAe^avSpos), surnamed Pki.o- 
I'L.VTDN (HT/AoTrAaTciJv), a (Ireek rhetorician of the 
age of the Antoniiies, was a son of Alexander of 
Seleiicia, iu Cilicia, and of Seleucis. (Pliilostr. 
Vit. Soph. ii. o. § 1, compared with Hpist. ApoHon. 
Tf/aii. ill, whore the father of Alexander Pelopla- 
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tf)ii is called Stratou, which, however, may he a 
mere suriianio.) 11 is father was distinguished as 
a jdeader in the courts of justice, by wdiich lie ac¬ 
quired considerable propierty, but he died at an ai,u' 
when his son yet wanted the care of a father. 
J/is place, however, was snpplird by his friends^ 
especially by Ajndloiiius of Tyana, who is s;iid to 
have l)(‘en in love with S<-Jeucis on account of her 
extraordinary beauty, in which she was equalled 
by her son. IJis education was tuitiiisted at first 
1(» Phavorinus, and afterwards to Dionysius, lie 
sp(“ut lh(^ proj)erty which his father had left him 
upon pleasures, but, says IMiilostratus, not con- 
teiupti!)le pleasun's. When he had attiiinod the 
:i”'e of uiaiiliood, the; town of Scdeucia, 1(H’ some 
r('asou now uid^iiowii, sent Alexainhu' as am])assii- 
dor to lh(“ (uuperor Antoninus I*uis, who is said b> 
have ridiculed the ymuie man for the cxtravai^aut 
care lie Jjestowed on his outward appearama*. lie 
spent the ei'cater part of his life aw;iy from his 
native j'hu'c, at Aiitiochia, Ibuiie, 'I’arsas, and tra- 
\el]e(l iliroup;h all hifypt as far as the e-'uintry of 
tlie Yvi-LUii. (Ethiopians.) it seems to JiuA'e beeji 
diirino' his stay at .Aiitioeliia that la* was .'qtpoiiitt'd 
(Ireek secrelary to llu‘ (uiqieror M. Aiitouinus, 
wlio was carrviiip on a war in I’aimouia. altoi:t 
1). 171. Oil his journey to llu' (‘inperor lie 
made' a short stay at Atinuis, when* In; met the 
celehrati'd rhetorician 11 erodes .Vttieus. lie had 
:i rlietorietil contest with iiiiu in which he not only 
I'oiHpiereiJ liis famous adversary, hut pained his 
csti'em and admiration to such a decree, that 
1 lerodi's honoured liiiii with .a muiiifieeiit ]»res<*iit. 
fine Corintliiaii, however, of the name of .SeepIes, 
wlnm asked what he thought of Alexainb'C, ex- 
jnx'ssed his disajtpoiiilineiit by sayiiip that he had 
found “ the clay (ID'Dos), hut not Plato.” This 
sayinj; puive rise to the siirnanie of Peloplaton. 
'file place and time of his death are not known. 
Pliilostratns p(iv(‘s tin' vaiions stabmumts whieli lu' 
found ahont these fioints. Alexainh'r was one of 
the preati'st ibetoriciaiis of his ape, and he is 
especially praised for tin* siihliniity of liis st\le and 
the boldiu'ss of his thoiiplits ; lint he is not knowti 
to have written cinythinp;. An account of his life 
is piven by Philostratns ( Vil.Snp/i. ii. .a), who has 
also jtreserved several of liis sayiiips, and some of 
the suhjects on which he made sjieechos. ((’omp. 
Snidas, .s. v. ’AAe>avf)pos Aiyaios in I’m.; Kndoc. 
p. M.) 11,. S.] 

ALKXANDPll (’AAt-^aeSpos), son of I'KIc.sErs, 
hinp- of Macedonia, was a child at llu* compiest of 
Jiis hither hy the Homans, and alter the trimnjdi 
of Aemiliiis Panllns in n. c. 1(17, w'as kejit in cus¬ 
tody at Alha, topetlier with his father, lie be¬ 
came .skilful in the toreutic art, h'anicd ilie Latin 
laiipnapn;, and la'camc a. public iiotarv. (Liv. xlv, 
42; Pint. /W. ;'.7.) 

ALEXANDFdl (’AAe^aeSpov), tyrant of ILie- 
KAE. The accounts of his usurpation vary some¬ 
what in minor jioints ; Diodorus (xv, (> I) tells ns 
that, on tlie assassination of .lasoii, n. c. Po- 

lydorns his brother ruled fora year, and w’as tlien 
poisoned by Alexander, another brother. Accord- 
inp; to Xenophon {J/c//. vi, 4. § 34), Polydorn.s 
was murdered hy his brother Polypliron, !ind Poly- 
phron, in his turn, n. c. 31).h,* hy Alexander—his 
according to Plutarch, who relates also that 


* This date is at variance with Pausanias ('i. 
,5) ; blit, see We.sseling on Diod. (xv. 75.) 
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Alexander worshipped as a god the spear Avitli 
which he slew his uncle. (Pint. J*rlop. p. 2.03, &.C.; 
Wes.s. <ui Diod. 1. c.) AIexaiidi*r governed tyran¬ 
nically, and nccordingto Diodorus (/. e.), dilfereiitly 
from the former rulers, hut Polvphi’otu at h.vist, 
seems to h:ivo set him the exanqile. (Xmi. /. c.) 
The 'J'lies.salian states, however, wJiiih had ac¬ 
knowledged the authority of .Tason the 'Tagus 
(Xen. 7A7/. vi. 1. 4? 4, .5, tVe.; Diod. xr. 00), Avere 
not .so willing to submit to tlie o])pression of Alex- 
aiuler the tyrant, ami they jqiplii'd thend'ore (and 
es]>ecially the old family of the Aleuadae of La¬ 
rissa, who had most reason to fear him) to Alex¬ 
ander, king of Macodon, son of Ainyntas II. 
The tyrant, with his cliaracti'iistie energy, I>re- 
pared to me<-t hi^-- enemy in Macedonia, but the 
king anlici]>ated him, and, reaching Larissa, w’as 
admitted into the city, obliged tlii'1’hessaliaii Alex¬ 
ander to llee to Pherae, ami left a garrison in La¬ 
rissa, as well as in ('raiion, tvliich had also come 
over to him (Di'd. \v. (fl.) Hut the Alacedoiiiau 
having retired, liis fiiemhs in 'J’hessaly, dri'adiiig 
the veiig<‘aiic(‘ of Alexander, sent for aid to'J’hehi's, 
the policy of wdiich state, of course*, was to check a 
iK'iglihonr who might otherw'ise becoim* so lormid- 
able, and Pelojiidas w'as accordingly (h'sjiatclied to 
succour them. On tin* arrival of the latter at La¬ 
rissa. wdu'iice according to Diodorus (xv. 07) be 
dislodged the Alaeedonirm garrison, Alexander jire- 
H(*nted himse'lf and olfered snlmiissiim ; but soon 
after escap(‘d by llight, alarmed by the indigiiiition 
wliieh Pelopidas expressed at the tales he heard of 
his cruelty and tyrannical protiigacy. (Diod. /. c. ; 
Pint./'c/op. ]). 2hl, d.) 'J'hcsi* events apj'car to 
be referable tr» tin* early part of tlie yt*ar dPfl. In 
tin* slimmer of that y<*ar IMopidas w’as again sent 
into 'J'hessaly, in coiiseqiieiU'O of fresh complaints 
against Alcxaiub'r. Aci'ompanied hy Ismeiiias, he 
went merely as a negotiator, and without any mi- 
Htary force, and venturing incautiously within the 
power of the tyrant, was seized hy him and 
thrown into jirisoii. (Diod. .w. 71; Pint. y^7. ]>. 
2.h2, d; J’olyh. \iii. 1.) 'fhe languagii of De¬ 
mosthenes (r*. .I'vVAjcc. p. ()()■()) will hardly 
siqqiort JMitford's inferenci*, that Pt'lopidas W’as 
taken prisoiK'r in battle. (See jMitford, (/r. J/ist. 
ch. 27. sec. 5.) I'lie 'I’liehans sent a hirgi; army 
into Thessaly to resem* Pelopidas, hut tli(*y eonld 
not keep the field against the sujierior cavalry of 
Alexander, who, aided by auxiliaries from Athens, 
pursued them with great slaughter; and the di*- 
stnietlmi of the whole Th(*haii army is .said to have 
been av<*rted only Ity the ability of Epaniinoiuhis, 
Avho was sin-ving in the campaign, but not as ge- 
m'ral. 

'I'he next year, 3(17, xvas signalized hy a speci¬ 
men of Alexander’s treacherous criu'lty, in the 
massacre of the citizens of JScotiissa (IMut. /V/. j). 
2,‘)3; Diod. XV. 75; Pans. vi. 5); and also by an¬ 
other expedition of the 'J’hehans under I'lpaminon- 
das into 'I’liessaly, to (‘Ib'ct the reh'iisc; of iVlopidas. 
Accoriling to Plutarch, the tyrant did not dare to 
o(ri‘r resistance, and was glad to purchase even a 
thirty days’ truce hy the delivery of the prisoners, 
(l^lut. Pd. pp. 2J>3, 2.04 ; Diod. xv. 75.) During 
the next three years Alexander would seem to 
liavo renewed liis attempt.s against the states of 
Tlit-'ssaly, esjiecially those of Magiu'sia and Phthio- 
tis (i’lnt. J*d. p. 20.'j, a), for at the end of that 
time, B. c. 3(»4, we find them again applying to 
Thebes for protection against him. 'Ehe army ap- 
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pointed to man'll under lN‘loj>i(las is said to have 
been dismayed by an eelijisi'(.June Ki, 1504), and 
I’elopiclas, leaving: it lieliind, entered Thessaly at 
the head of three hundred volunteer horsemen and 
some niereenarics. A battle ensiu'd at (’vnosee- 
jihidae, wlierein I’elopidas was hiniself slain, but 
def(>at(‘d Alexander (IMiit. /V/. j»p. -JfX! ; 

Died. .XV. HO) ; and this vietory was closely fol- 
lovvei! by another of the 'I’hebaris under ^lalcites 
and Diogiton, who obliged Alexatuhn* to restore to 
tin? 'J’hi'ssalians the compiered towns, to confine 
himself to I'hera(^ and to be a dejiendent ally of 
Thebes. (Pint. /W. p. '2.07, Ac.; Diod. xv. HO; 
comp, Xen. Jlell.y'n. .5. ^ 4.) 

I'he death of K|janiinondas in 'T»"2, if it fr<*ed 
Athens from fi ar of'']’heb(*s, appears at thi'same- 
tiiiK' to have exposed her to annoyance from Ah'.v- 
aiider, who, jis though he felt that he had no fur¬ 
ther occasion for h(!eping up his Athenian alliance, 
made a piratical desi'ent on Temos and others of 
the Cyclailes, plundering them, and makini; sla\'<*s 
of the inhabitants. Pejiaretlius too lit' hesi<‘geil, 
and ‘‘even land<‘d troops in Attica itsilf, and 
seized tier port of Panorinu.s. a little eastward of 
Siiniiini.” Leostliones, tiie Atlnmian ailmiral, de- 
feateil him, and relieved Pejiarethns, but Ah'xaii- 
d(‘r delivc'refi liis men from blockadti in Panonnus, 
look several Attic trinmies, and ])lundered the 
Peiiaeeus. (Diod. xv. !).*>; Polyai-n. vi. 2; ])<>moslh. 
r. /Vd/A/. ])p. 1207, 12(IH; Trepl mc^y. rijs rpirjfy. 
ji. loHd ; 'I'lurlwall, f.V. vol, v. p. 20.0 : hut 
for another account of the position of l*anoiinus, 
see W’ess. itil Dint!. 1. c.) 

Till* murder of Ah'xainh'r is assigned by Diodo¬ 
rus to i». (', H(i7. Plutarch gives a detaih'd ae- 
roiint of it, containing a lively picture of a somi- 
harharian palace. (‘Juards watched throughout it 
all the night, excv'pt at the tyrant’s b(‘dchamber, 
whicli was situated at tin* top of a ladder, and at 
the door of which a ferocious dog was chained. 
'J'hebe, the wife and cousin of Alexander, and 
danghti'r of .lason (Pint. yv/. p, 2f)H, a), concealed 
her three brothers in the house during the d;iy, 
caused tin? dog to be removed when Ah'xander had 
retii'ed to rest, and having covered tlie sti'ps of the 
ladder with w<ki1, lirought u]» tin* young men to 
lu-r Iiiisliamrs cliainhi^r, 'J’hougii siu; hail taken 
away Alexander’s sword, they leareii to set about 
the dee<l till she thi’eabmed to aw.tkf' him and dis 
cover all: they then entered and despatched him. 
His body was cast forlli into the streets, and 
('vposed to every indignity. (.)f Thebe’s motive 
for tlie murder dilferent accounts an* given. ]Mii- 
tarch states it to have been fear of her liusband, 
together with liatred of his cruel and brutal dia- 
racter, and ascribes these fetdings princij>ally to 
the representations of Pelojiidas, wlien she vi¬ 
sited him in his prison. In Cieoro the de«*d is 
ascrihod to jt'aloiisy. (Pint. J’rl. {ip. 29.'h b, 2.07, d; 
Diod. xvi. 14; Xen. //#■//. vi. 4. ^ H7; (’ie. </e Oj/'. 
ii. 7. See also t'ic. tie Inn. ii. 4.0, where Alex¬ 
ander’s murder ilhistnites a knotty i>oint for sp<*- 
cial pleading ; also Aristot. iqy. Vic. dc J>ir. i. 2,'> ; 
the dream of Faidcinus.) [ M. K. 1 

ALKXA'NDMR PHTLALbrTIIES 
5pos an ancient (iieok physicitin, who 

is called by DcUivius lloratianus (iv, j). 102, d. ed. 
Argent. l.'iJVJ), Alexander Aniator Ter/, and xvlio 
is ])robably the Bjiine pt'rson who is quoti'd by 
Caelius Aureluinus (/>' Morh. Aciit. ii. I, p- 74) 
under the name of Alexander iModirensit. Il«* 
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lived probably towards the end of the first century 
before Christ, as Strabo .s]ieaks of him (xii. p. ,5H0) 
as a contemporary ; he was a ]nipil of Asclepiades 
(DcUiv. Hoiat. /. c.), succeeded Zeuxis us head of 
a cj-lebrated Ileropliilean school of ujedicine, esta- 
hlislied in l^hrygia l>etwe(‘n Jiaodicea and ( anira 
(Strab. 1. r.), ami was tutf)r to Aristoxenus and 
Demosthenes J’lj.dulethes. ((J;ilen. Jjij/i-r. Puls. 
iv. 4, 10, vol. viii. {>p. 727, 740‘.) He is several 
times mentioiu'd by (iaien and also by Snranus 
{J)e Arte i)h.sUtr. c. Oo, [), 2)0), and aj)pear.s to 
ba\(! written some medical works, wliieii iiw. no 
longer extaiit. A. fJ.] 

ALl'.XAN DER (’AAtfai^Spoy), was npj)ointed 
governor of Pinx i.s by Philiii 111. of ^Macedonia. 
'J'he l*hocian town of Plianoteus was commanded 
by .la.son, to whom In* had entrusted this post. In 
conci'ft with liim lie invit(!d the Aetolians to come 
and take ])ossession of the town, promising that it 
shonld bi; opened and surrendered to them. U’Jie 
Aetolians, under tlie command of Aegetas, accord¬ 
ingly entered tlie town at night; and x\]ien their 
best men were williin the walls, iliey were made 
pri.soners by Alexamh'r and Ids associate. 'i'Jds 
happened in n. e. 217- (PoJvb. v. 9<i.) f L. !S. | 
ALEXANDER POLYllISTOR. [Alexan- 
DKH CoJtNKI.irs. I 

ATjEXAN’DEII (’AAe^^v^pox), son of Por.vs- 
PKiuiioN', tiie Macedonian. 'I he r<-gent Anli- 
jiater, on his death (n. c. o2()), left tlie regency to 
INilyspcrchon, to the exclusion and cons'Hiuent dis- 
contejit of Ids own son, (’tissandiT. (Diod. xvid. 
4H ; Pint. yV/oc. ]>. 7.>.">,f.) Tlie chief men, whf> liad 
Ikh'II placed in authority by Aiitiptiter in the gar¬ 
risoned towns of (Jreece, were favourable to (’as- 
.sander, as tlieir jtatron’s son, and Jbdyspcrehon's 
policy, thercf(*re, was to reverse the measures of 
Antipati'r, and restore democracy where it had been 
abolished by the latter. It was tlnm, in the pro¬ 
secution of this design, that Ids son Ah'xander was 
sent to Athens, n. c. HIH, with the alleged object 
of delivering the city from N'ieanor, who by ('as- 
saiuler's appointment commanded the garri.son 
]ilaced by Anti]iat('r in Mnnyclda. (Pint. /V/O'. 
7.'»d. f. 7i’)<>, e.; I bod. xviii. (>.’).) llefore his arrival, 
.N'ieanor, be.sides strengthening Idniself with frosli 
troops in Munychia, had also trixicherously seiz 'd the 
Peiraeeiis. 'J'o occupy these two ]»orts himself ssotm 
a})])ear('d to be no less the intention of .Vle.xander, 
— an intention which he had prohahly formed 
before any communication with Phocion, tlioiigii 
Diodorus (/. c.) .seems to im])lv the contrary. The 
.Athenians, however, look'd on Phocion as the au¬ 
thor of the design, and their siisjiieions and anger 
being excited by the priviite conferences of Ah'X- 
aiuler with Nicanor, Phocion was accused of trea¬ 
son, and, fleeing with sevi'ral of ids friends to 
Alexander, was by him despatclied to Polyspor- 
chon. (Diod. xviii. (id ; I'lut. /V/oc. 7a(N f. 757, a.) 
t’assander, arriving at Athens soon after and occu¬ 
pying the Peiraoeus, was there besieged by Poly- 
sperchon with a large force ; but the sujiplies of 
the latter being inadecpiate, lie was obliged to with¬ 
draw a portion of his army, with which he went to 
attempt the reduction of Alegalopolis, while Alex¬ 
ander was left in command of the remainder at 
Athens. (Died, xviii. HH.) Here he apiiears to 
have continued without effecting anything, till the 
treaty and capitulation of Athens with Cassander 
(Pans. i. 25 ; Diod. xviii. 74) gave the city to the 
power of the latter. 
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WliOM Polysprii hon, baillod at Megalopolis (1 
xviii. 72), withdrew into Macedonia, his son seems 
to have been left with an army in Peloponnesus, 
where, as we n'ad in Diodorus (xix. ^15), the held 
was left open to him, and the friends of oligarchj’^ 
were greatly alarmed by the departure of Cassander 
into Mae('don on tin; intelligence of the nuirder of 
Arrhidaeus and Eurvdico by (.)lyin])ias, n, c. Ill 7. 
(Pans. i. 11 ; Diod. xix. 11.) During his absence, 
Alexander succeeded in bringing over to himself 
several cities and imj)ortant jdaees in tin' l^idopoii- 
nesus (Diod. xix. fid) ; but, on (’assander’s n't urn 
to the south, aft(‘r crushing (.)lyin})ias in Macedon, 
he in vain attemptc'd to check him by his hirtilica- 
tion of tin; Isthmus, for (nssamh'r, passing to 
]’ij)idaurus by sea, regaiinul Argos and Ihuanione, 
and aft('rwards also the Mc'ssenian town.s, with the 
exception of Itlionn'. (Diod. xix. f>4.) 

In the next year, dl.'i, Aiitigonns (w hose ani' 
hition and successes in tlie east liad united against 
him (’assand('r, J<ysimaelms, Asamh'r, and Ptolemy 
Soter), among otlu*r nn'asures, setit Aristodenms 
into the PclojKunn'sus to form a league of amity 
with Polysperehon and Alextnnler; :ind the latt.('r 
was persuaded by Aristodenms to pass over to Asia 
for a pf'rsoinil eonferenee with Anligtnms. Finding 
him at'J'yrc, a trt'aty was made befwtu'ii them, and 
Alexander returned to (.1 recce with a ]n-('s('nt of 
fiOO talents from Antigonns, and a multitude of 
magniticent promises. (Diod. xiv. (tO. t>I.) V(‘t, 

in the very same year, we iind him renouncing his 
idlianee witlt Antigonns, and bribed by tlie title of 
govi'rnor of the Ih'loponnesiis to reconcile himself to 
Cassander. (Diotl. xix. (M.) 

Tn tin* ensuing year, dl l, we I'l'ad of Inin as ('ii- 
gjiged for Cassamlei' in the sii'gc of Cylh'iu*. uhieli 
however was raised by Anstodcimis and liis 
Aetolisin auxiliaries. After the return of Aristo- 
demus to Aetolia, tin* citizens of Dyim*, in Aelmia. 
having besieged the citadel, which was occupii'd hy 
one of Cassander’s garrisons, Alexander forced his 
way into the city, tuid made himself master of it. 
punisliing the adverse ])arty with d<-ath, iinjirison- 
inent, or exile. (Diod. xix. tJti.) Very so<in alter 
this he Ava.s murdered at Sieum by a4le,vion, a 
Sicyonian, leaving tin* enmmand of his furces to 
one wlio ])n)V('d In iself fully adetpiate to the task, 

’—his wife Cratiisipolis. (n. (;. dl l, Diod. xix. 

(i7.) [E. E.J 

ALEXAKDER (’AAe^aj/e/iov),a Unoni.vN. In 
the war against Cassius he was at the head of the 
po])ular pai'ty, and was raised to the ollice of ])rv- 
tani.s, n. c. 4d. (Ajipian, </c lirU. C/r. iv. (Ki.) Rut 
soon after, he and tin* Rhodian admiral, Mnasi'as, 
were defeated liy (’assiiis in a sea-fight olf Cnidus. 
(Appiaii, f/c/>(■//. fVc. iv. 71.) [L ts. | 

ALEXANDER (Isi’.), bishop of Roaik, a. ji. 

] Oy—11 y. (Fusel). J/is/. I'WL iv. 4.) 'J'here are 
three J^pisih-s falsely aserihed to him by Isichiiv 
Mercator, as well as a f/covc, according to Oratian. 
(Mansi, (JonciUu. vol. i. jip. bid • (117.) J leraeleon 
is RJiid (in tlie hook J'ruci/csfij/afKs^ ap. .Sinnond. 
Opp. vol. i. p. 470) to have broached his heresy in 
Sicily" in tin; time of St. Alexander, and to have 
been confuted hy him. But llemcleon was not, 
pcrluipB, j-ot born. [A. .1. C.J 

ALEXANDER, who assumed tlie tith; of Ew- 
rKROK OF Rome in a. n. dl 1, was, according to some 
accounts, a Phrygian, and ticcording to oliu'rs a 
Pannonian. He was appointed by Maxcntiiis 
governoi of Africa, but discovering that Maxen- 
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tins was plotting against liis lib;, be assumed tlie 
])ur])l(‘, tliongb he was of an advanced age and 
a timid nature. JMaxentins sent some troops 
again.st him under Ruhus Vobisianiis, who put 
down the insiirreetioii without dilliculty. Ale.x- 
ander was taken and straiigle.d. (Zosimus, ii. 12, 
14; Aiir. V iet. fVe Cbe.s. 40, JCpit. AO.) There are 
a few medals of Alexander. In the one annexed 
we lind the words 1 Ml*. Alkxaxdku. P. F. Auci.; 
the rever.se n'jmisents Vietoiy, Avith this inseri])- 
tion, \'u:TouiA Ai.uxANUui A».u;. N., and at 
the bottom, 1*. K. 



ALEXANDER OF SELEIRTA. [Ar.Ex- 

ANIiKU PKI.ofJ.A'J'OV.J 

ALEXANDER, T. IL, kings of Syria. [Aj.kx- 
ANDKK ICat.as ami Zi'.niNA. 1 

ALEXANDER, TIBl'/RIUS (Ti^epms ’AAe'^- 
ai/Rpov), was born at Alexandria, ol .b'wish ]):irenls, 
liis father held the ofliee of Alahareli in Alexandria, 
and liis uncle Ava.> J’hilo. the Avi'll-kiiowii Avriti'r. 
Alexainler, lioAvevrr, did not eontiiiue in tin* faith 
of hi.s ancestors, and Avas rewanh-d for his aposfacy 
by various jnibiie ajipniniments. In tin* reign of 
Ciandins Ik* snceej'ded J'’adins as jiroenrator of 
Judaea, alioiit A. D. 40“, and was jiroinoted to tlie 
i*(jm‘stnan onler. He wa*' siibseijnently aj»))ointed 
by Nen» ]»rocnrator of l■•gypt ; and hy his m-der'. 
.50.000 Jews were slain on one oecasimi at Alex¬ 
andria in a. tnmnll in tin* city. It was apparently 
during his govi'rnim'iit in that lie accom¬ 

panied Corhnlo in his expedition into Armenia, 
A, 1). til ; and he was in this campaign given as 
one of the hostag(*s to sc'cnn* tlie safety of Tiridati's, 
Avlien the latter visited tin* Roman camp. Alex¬ 
ander AA’as the tii'st Roman govi'rnor Avlio declared 
in favour of A'^esj)a‘-ian ; and the day on wiiich lie 
atliniiiisten'd tin* oath to tlie legions in the iiaim* of 
Ves]iaslan, the Kalemls of July, a. u. (iJ), is re- 
gardi*d as the beginning of that ('iiijieror's reign. 
Ali'xander afterwards aeeonipani(*d 'I’iliis in the war 
against Judaea, and was present at tlii! taking 
of .IiTUsalem. (Josi'ph. An/. Jinl. xx. 4. 5:; 2 ; 
Jir/l. Jad. ii. 11. ^ (i, 1.5. ^ 1, 10. ^ 7, f>, iv. l(t. 

(i, vi. 4. II; Tae. Ann, xv. 20, IJisl. i. 1 1, ii. 
74, 70; Suet. Vesp. (i.) 

ALEXANDER. TRALLl A'N [;S(’AAe^a%()v 
6 TpaAAtardv), one t>f the most eminent of tlu' an¬ 
cient pliysician.s, avus horn at Tralh's, a city of 
Jjvdia, from Avlii'iice Ik* derives his name. II is 
date may safely he jiiiL in tin* sixth century after 
(Jirist, for he mentions Aetius (xii. b, ]). IDb), 
who probably did not AATite till the end of tlie 
fifth or the beginning of tlie si.vlli eentiiry, and 
be is liiinself quoted by Panins Aegineta (iii. 2}5, 
7J5, vii. .5, 11,10, pp. 447, 40.5, t;.50, GflO, ()H7), 
who is supposed to have lived in the seventh ; be¬ 
sides Avbieh, he is ineutioned as a con temporary by 
Agathias {IILsf. v. p. 140), who set about writing 
bis History in the beginning of tin; reign of Justin 
the younger, about a. u. .5().5. He had the ad- 
vantJige of b(*iTig brought up under his father, 
StephaiiuR, vA'ho Avas liiniself a physici.an (iv. 1, 
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p. and also uialor nnollu'r prrson, wlioso 

uanio Jie (1 o(?h not niontion, but to wlioso son 
Cosnias lie dinlicates liis cliief work (xii. i. }). 31 o), 
■which he wrote out of p'atitudii at his request, 
lie was a man of an cxtmisivc practice, of a vt‘ry 
lone: experience, and of <fre:it reputation, not only 
at Ronn^, hut wherever lu> travidled in Spain, 
(laul, and Italy (i. If), ]>p. 1 o(), l.o7), whence he 
was called by w'ay of emintnice “• Alexaiider the 
Physician.” Ajiathias speaks also with great praise 
of his f(tur brothers, Antliemius, Dioscoriis, Aletro- 
donis, and( >lyni)iius, who wer«' ail toninent in their 
several professions. Alexander is not a mere coin- 
pih'r, like AtVtius, Drihasius, and otiiers, but is an 
author of quite a dillerent stamp, and has mon“ the 
air of an original writer. He wrote his great work 
(as h(‘ tells us himself, xii. 1, y). 31 3) in an extriam- 
old age, from the rtisults of his o\en ('\j>erieiice. 
when he could no longer bear the fatigiu' of jirae- 
tiee. IJis style in tin* main, says Freind, is very 
good, short, clear, and (to use his own term, xii. 1, 
J). 313) consisting f)f coinmon expressions; and 
though (through ;i niivture of some l‘(»rei'.rn words 
occasioned ]MU-lia{)s by his travels) not always per- 
fi'ctly elegant, yet very oxjtressive and inielbgible. 
Eabrieius considers Alexander to have belonged to. 
the sect of tin Ab'thodici, but in the oj»inion of 
]’'reind this is not jU'ONed siilliclentiy by the yias- 
sages adduced. 'I'lie wi'alu st and most curious 
yiart of his yiractice aytpears to bo bis belief in 
eharms and amulets, some of which may be ipioted 
•'IS sjiecimcns. h’lJi- a iniotidiau ague, “(iatlier 
an olive leaf Ind’uri' sun rise, writi' <m it with eoin- 
inon ink wa, pm, a, and hang it round the imck'* 
(xii. r, p. 33b); for the gout, '** A^'rite on a lliio 
plate of gold, during tlie waning of tin* }noi>n, I 
/.top, X/’^ ! 

<DU^ and wear it romid the ankles; prtinouncing als<» 
Id'^^d^vcp^ ya'ois'” (xi. 1, j). 313). 

or else this vt'rse of Homer (//. fi. 3.)), 

TeTfW]^ci o’ dyofn), vno 5’ eirroeax'ff^To ya7a^ 
whih' the moon is in Lilira; but it is mucii better 
if hIk' should b(‘ in lieo,” {Ihiil.) In (‘xoreisiug 
the gout {ihtJ. j). 31 1) lie says, - 1 adjure thet* hy 
the great name 'lad tiiat is, n'ln*’ 

. 1 . I 

nis'ax. and a litth- further on, 1 adjure thee ^ 
by tlu^ holy names ’lace, ia&’act’d, ’A5ceea’t', ’EAuii,” 

tiiat is, mkT/ ni'ni; iV'>.n 

which he would ayqu'iir to liavo been either a .lew 
or a Christian, and, from his fre<juently pr<-seril)iiig 
swine’s llesh, it is most yirolialile that he was u 
(’liristian. His ehief work, entitled IbGAta’laTpufd 
AvuKaid€K(U JAhri Diioihriui </c, /I'e first 

apyieana] in an old, barliarous, ami imyierfect Latin 
translation, with the title Alr.ntndrt i'a/ms J’me- 
Lugd. Ind l.^to., which was scweral times 
repriiiUvU and corrected and amemh-d by Alhaiiiis 
Torinus, Rasil. 1.733, fol. It was lirst edited in 
(Jreok by .lac. floupyhi.s. Par. l.-j-Jd, fob, a bcxiuti- 
ful Jind scarce edition, containing also Jfl/n.zitr (U- | 
J\'sti/ntfhi JJhcIliis c.r iSi/roritm Liitjfmt in (irarnnn 
iruns/afus. It was published in (ireek wdth a new 
Ijtitin tninslation by .lo. (luintenis Anderuaciis, 
P>asil. l.h.hG, dvo., which is a rare and valuable 
edition. Quin tor’s tninslation has been sovenil 
tiiru's reprinted, and is inserted by 11. Stephens in 
his Mi'dicae Artis Principis^ Paris, 15()7, fob; it 
also forms pjirt of Haller’s Collection of Medical 
Writers, Laiisanii, 1772, dvo. 2 vois. The other 
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W'ork of Alexander’s that is still extant is a short 
treati.se, Ilepl 'EA/tmOwe, Jj/- Lff/idjricJs, which wa.s 
first jmhli.shed in (Ireek and Latin by Hieron. Mer- 
ciirialis, Venet. l.^)70, 4to. It is also inserted in his 
wu)rk7A: Afnrbis /b/c/'o/v/w;, Francof. l.'ilH, })vo.,and 
in the twelfth volume of the old edition of Fahricius, 
Jiililiol/iria Graent-; the Latin transkition alom*. is 
Included in Haller’s Collection nuMitioued above. 
All Arahic translation is mentioned hy Dr. Sj)renger 
in liis dissertation Z>c Orujinifjns Alcdwtnuc Arahi- 
fuut snh Khidifiitn^ Lngd. Rat. DHd, dvo. ; and 
also by .T. a. Wbuirich, J)(: AKc/ortan (trinrunnu 
\’'rrsio/ilItu^ vt (Atinmvniiu'ils Siiriaris^ Arabici'^, 

A c/7/c///Vo-/s-, Lifis. 1342, dvo. 

Alexander seems also to liave written several 
other medical works which are now lost. He cx- 
y)re.sses his intent ion of writing a l»ook on Fractures, 
and also on Wounds of the Head. A treatise on 
I’riiK* written hy him is alluded to hy .btaimes 
-Vetuarius (/A- f'yv;/, D (ft r. c. 2. p. 4 3), and he 
himself mentions a work of liis on Diseases ol the 
Eyes, which was translated into .,\rahic. (.'^prmiger, 
W’enricli./.c.) 'fhe oiher medical treatise on Pleu¬ 
risy, which is .sai<i t«» Ii.'im* l7een also translated into 
Aral»ic. was y)robal»ly only the sixtli book of bis 
great work, which is imtirely devoted to the con¬ 
sideration of this di'ej.se. A xery full aceoimt of 
the lile and works of Alexuimh'r 4’rallianns wtis 
imhlished ;it London, 1734. dvo.. hy Ihhvard Mil- 
ward, M.D., entitled 'frailianus Reviviscens; or. 
.an Acc<mnt of .Mexandor ’J’raUiau, om* of the (ire(>k 
Writers lliat liuurishi'd aiti*r (Jahm ; sliewing that 
tlu'se Aiitiii*rs ;ir(' far from deserving the imputa¬ 
tion of mere conijiil'Ts,’’Ac. 'J’uo other medical 
works which ;tre sometimes attrihuled to .Mex.'iiider 
'rialli;iniis (viz. a Collection of iSledical ;ind JMiysi- 
cal J*n4*lcins. and a treatisi' on J’cvm’s) :iri‘ noticeil 
under Ai.Kx.wnf.R AiMiuunisihNsis. (Freimrs 
///.'/. q/'/’//;,.'>/(•. w iiose words havi* been sometimes 
borrowed; I'abncius, Jl'ihl, (imir, vol. .xii. ju .a!)3, 
s(|. ed. vet.; Haller, /iib/iolln nt Mnl/cit/or J^racli- 
eoe, tom. i.; Sprengc'l, ///>/. lo' la Mid. tom. ii. ; 
Isensee, (/• .wv/c/zA th r Moltc/if: Ciioulant, II<tn<l- 
hiii'h ih r Jiaciu rl.iiito'r j'iir die Af/b n Mtiliein.) 

|W. A. (I.J 

AIjF.XANDER (’AAt'farSpov), of 'J'rk iioxrfxr 
in ^\,<dolia, w.'is eomniaiider of tin* Aetolians in 
n. c. 2ld and 2l.b. Jle attacked the rctir of llu' 
army of i*liili]> on his return from 'riierniu^, but 
the attempt was unsueccssful, and luanv /vetollans 
foil, (ihdvb. V. 13.) ‘ [L. S.] 

ALEXANDER Z ERIN A or Z A ID .NAS 
(’AAt'ttrTJp.'jv Za&b’av), the son of a merchant 
named Protarchns, was set uj> by Rtolemy Plivsetui, 
king of Eg\ pt, as a ])retender to the crown of the 
tln-ek kitigdoin of Siria .shortly after the deatli of 
^Vntiochus Sidetes tind the return of Demetrius 
Nicator from liis captivity timoiig the Partliiaus. 
(/{.<;. J2d,) Antioch, Ap.'iniea, and seveial other 
cities, ilisgustcd with the tyivinny of Demetrius, 
acknowdeclged the autltority ol' Alexander, who 
pn'ti'iided to have hecn adopti'd by Aiitiochus 
Sidetes ; but lie never succeedi'd in obtaining 
iKjwer over the wdiole of Syria. In the earlier 
]»art of the year 125 he defeated Demetrius, who 
tied to 'fyre and w'as tlnu'c killed ^ hut in the mid¬ 
dle of the sjime year Alexander’s ]iatron, the king 
of Egypt, set lip against him Aiitiochns Grypus, a 
sou of Demetrius, hy whom lie was defetited in 
battle. Alexander fled to Antioch, tvhere he 
attempted to plunder the temxdc of Jupiter, in order 
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to pay liis troops ; but tlio people rose apaiiist him 
mid drove him out of the city. 11c soon fell into 
the hands of robbers, who dcHvorrd him ii]) to 
Antiochus, b}' whom ho was put to death,n. c. J22. 
lie was weak and eflemijiabs but sometimes "om*- 
rous. Ilis suruamii, /ebiua, whieh nutans "''a 
purchased slave,” was ajiplied to him as a term of 
reproach, from a report that ht; had been bought 
hy I'tolemy as a slave. Sevenil of his cnins are 
extant. In the one figured below dupitt'r is 
presented on the; ri'vers(;, holding in the right hand 
a small image of victory. 

(Justin, xxxix. 1, ‘J ; .Tosepli. Autiq. xiii. Ib ; 
Clinton, Faulty iii. p. [i*. S.] 



ALEX ANDE A, {C.\ s.s.4xnu a.] 
ALEXANDIflDES (’AAf|ae5pi5T7s) of Delphi, 
a rireek historian of uncertain date. If we may 
judge fntm the sulijeets on which his history is 
<luoted as an authority, it would seem that his 
work was a history of i)el(/hi. (Tlut. A//.vo/o/. 18; 
Scliol. wl Fitri]). AUrsL 1, where undocditedly the 
same y)erson is meant, though the iMS. reading is 
Anaxandrides ; .Sclnd. (k/ A ris/oji/t. l*lul. U'2 (k) 

IL. S.J 

ATiEXA'NOR (’AAf^decup), a son of Machaon, 
and gnindsoii of Aesculapius, who built to his sin* 
a temple at Titane in the territory of .Sieyon. He 
himself too was worshipped there, and sacrifices 
were offered t<» him after sunset only, (Dans. ii. 
28.^4, ll.iSb, Ac.) ‘ [I-S.] 

ALKXAIICHUS (’AAe'^apyov), a fJreek his¬ 
torian, who wrote a work (ni tin* history of Italy 
(’IraAi/cd), of which l^lutarch (/Vrcir/A/. 7) ((notes 
the third book. Servius (or/ Ant. iii. .‘{84) men¬ 
tions an opinion of his res})ecting the origin of the 
names Epeirus and Campania, which unqucstifui- 
ahly helotiged to his work on Italy. J'he writer 
of this name, whom Plutarch mentions in another 
passag(( (/A- Is. i t Os. p. 86’.)), is })robably a different 
person. [L. S.] 

ALEXAllCnUS CA\4lapxns). 1. A brother 
of Cassander of Macedonia, who is mentioned as 
the founder of a town called Uranopolis, the site 
of whieh is utiknown. Here he is said to have 
introduced a mimher of words of his own coinage, 
which, though veiy expressive, appear to have 
been regtirded as a kind of slang. (Athcn.iii. p. .Off.) 

2. A Corintliian, who, while the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians were fortifying Deceleia in Attica, n. c. 41.8, 
and were sending an expedition to Sicily, was 
entrusted with the command of (iOO lioplites, with 
whom he joined the Sicilian expedition, ('riiuevd. 
vii.1.9.) (L. S.I 

ALE'XIAS (’AAf^tas), an ancient Gr<*ek physi¬ 
cian, who was a pupil of Thrasyas of Mantinca, 
and lived probably about the middle of the fourth 
century before Christ. Theophrastus mentions 
him as having lived shortly before his time {Hist. 
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Plant, ix. 16. § 8), and speaks highly of his abili¬ 
ties and aetjuirements. I \V« A. («.] 

AJihiXPCAClJS ("AXellKatcos), the averter of 
evil, is a surname guveii by the (ire<*ks to several 
deiti(’s, as — Zeii.s (Orph. /A* LapiJ. Proonn. i.), 
to Afiollo, wild w.'is worsliip()ed under tiiis jimne 
by the Athenians, hecanse; he was beii(‘ved to havi* 
stopped the plague wliudi iviged at Athe/i.s in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war (Pans. i. 8. § 8, 
viii. 41. ^ a),— mid to IJcroclcs. (Lnctmit. v. 8.) 

[L.S.] 

ALEXKJiES (’AAf^t/fATjv), an Athenian gene¬ 
ral, wiio helonged to tin* oligarchial or Lacedaemo¬ 
nian party at Athens. After the ju'volutioii of ji. c. 
411, he and several of his friends (initt(‘d the city 
and went to their friends at Dceeleia. Put he was 
afterwards made prisoiu'r in Peira(’eus, and sen¬ 
tenced to death for his jiarticipation iji the guilt of 
Phrynichus. ('riuicyd. viii. .9_’; Lycurg. in hn'r. 
p. 164.) ‘ ‘ [L. S.1 

ALEXK'H A‘rES(’AAf?£xpdTr7v),a Pythagorean 
philo.so|»her who lived at the time of J'liitarch, and 
whose disciples continued to obs(‘rve tlu* ancient 
diet of the Pythagoreans, abstaining from fish alto¬ 
gether. (Pint. St/mjKts. viii. p. 728.) Another 
person of this name occurs in J’lutarch, Piirrfi. .').) 

IL.S.1 

ALE'XIDA (’AAx^tSr;), a daughter of Amphi- 
anuis, from whom certain divinities called Klasii 
( ’KAdfTioi,/. c. the nverters of ejiilefitic fits) were 
believed to be descended. (Pint. Onursf. (,'r. *28.) 

fL. S.] 

ALEXPNUS ('AAe^mif), a philosopher ol the 
Diale ctic or Megarian school and a discijde of Eu- 
bulides fKi'ci.iDK.sl, from his eristic (irojiensities 
facetiously named ’EAe7^r/'os, who lived about the 
beginning of the third century liefon* (’lirist. lie 
was a native of Elis, and a contemporary of Zeno. 
From Elis he went to Olympia, in the vain hope, 
it is said, of founding a sect which might he called 
the Ol^mjiiati ; but his disciples soon became dis¬ 
gusted with the iiithealthiness of the place and 
their seniify means of Kuhsistence, and left hint 
with a single attendant. None of his doctrines 
bav«^ lieen pres('rv(‘d to ns, but from tlu* brief men¬ 
tion nuuh! of him hy Cicero (Arta/.'ii 24), he 
seems to have de.'ilt in sophistical jmz/.Ies, like 
the rest of his sect. Athemieus (xv. |». (HHI, e.) 
mentions a paean which he Avrote in honour of 
Craterns, the Macedonian, and which was sung at 
Delphi to the sound of the lyre. Aloxinns also 
wrote against Zeno, whose professed jintagonist he 
was, and agtiinst Ephorus the historian. Diogenes 
Laertius has preserved some lines on his death, 
which was occasioned })y his being pierced with 
a reed while swimming in the Alplieus. (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 10!K lib.) [P. J.] 

ALE'XION, an ancient physician, w'ho waspro- 
bfibly ( judging from his name) a native of Greece ; 
lie was a friend of Cicero, who praises his medical 
skill, and decjily laments his sudden death, b. 

44. (.li/Att. vii. 2, xiii. 2.9, xv. 1. d 2.) [W. A. G. ] 
ALEXrj*PUS (’AAeftTTTTos), an ancient Greek 
physician, who is mentioned by l*lutjirch (A/e.i-. 
c- 41) as having received a letter from Alexander 
himself, to thunk him for having (aired Peucestaa, 
one of his officers, of an illness probably about u. c. 
327. I W. A. G.J 

ALEXIS (■'AAe^iy). 1. A comic poet, bom at 

Thurii. in Magna Graecia (Suidas s. v. ’'AA.), but 
admitted subsequently to the privileges of an 
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AthcTiian citizen, and enntlled in tlie dome OTwr, 
bf,‘l()n^,dn" to tin* Ji<‘f)ntis. (Steph. Uyz. s.r.) 
lie was the uncle and instructor of jMenander. 

(Snidas .v. v.’'AAe^tr; Pr<»le<;,f. Aristoph. p. xxx.) 

WJieii lie was horn wo ani not expressly told, hut 
ho lived to the aee of 10 <) (]*iut. DrfiH. Orar. 
p. 420, 0 .), and was living at least as late as 
j{. r. 280. Now the town of Thurii was do¬ 
st royetl hy the Lucanians ahont n. c. 300. It is 
tfierefore not at all nnlikely that the j)aronts of 
Alexis, in order to eseap<‘ from the thniaUnied de- 
fitriietiori of their city, removed shortly hcdore with 
their little son tr) y\tlien,s. Perhaps thendore we 
may assi<>;n ahout n. <•, 3fM as the date of the 
birth of Alexis, lie Imd a son Stephaiiiis, who 
also wrote comedies. (Snidas /. e.) lie a})pears 
to have heen ]"illier addicted to the ]deasur<'S of ! else that the liutychides, wlne-e date is given by 
tlie table. (Allien, viii. ]». 311.) According to | l^liny, was not tin* artist under wliom Canthams 
Plutareh (/)<• Sn/is Adminial. JivipvhL ]i. b.), I studied. [C. 1*. M.] 

he expired upon the stage while being crowned as I ALItXI.^ or AIjE'XTrb*> I. COMNl'/NUS 
A'ictor. By the old grammarian^ he is eonnmmly j (''AAf^iv , or ’AAf^tos Kupuriros)^ ompernr of Con- 
calhd a writer of tin* niitbile comedy, and frag | stantiuojtle, was most jirobalily horn in a. I». 1048. 
im'iits and tin; tith's of many of his plays confirm j lie wa.s tin* son of ,Iohn Comnmuis, and the 
this statement. Still, for more than 30 years he j nephew of the c*m])eror Isaac Comnenas, and re- 
was contemporary with Pliilippidi"'. Philemon. Me- j ceived a careful education from his mother Anna. 
nand(*r, and Dijiliilus, and .si‘vt*ral fragmeiiK shew j He aceoniixnnied the mnjieror llomaims Diogenes 
that in* also wroti* piee(>H whieii would Ik* classed 1 in the war against A ip-Arsian. sultan of tlie'l'urks- 
with those (*f llu* n<*w eometly. He w:i> a. re- | .'seljiiks, and was ])n>sent at the battle of JVIalaz- 
inarkahly ju’olitie writer. Snidas says he wrote J k<.*nb v.diere this emperor was made a prisoner hy 


ATjEXTS (‘'AAe|iv), a sculptor and statnary, 
inenthmed by Pliny (xxxiv. 8 . s, 10 ) as one of 
the pupils of Polycletus. J*uusania.s (vi. 3 . g 3) 
mentions an artist of the same name, a native of 
Sicyon, and father of tlie scnlf>tor Cantharus. It 
cannot be satisfaetoril}' setth'd wlu'ther tlii'se are 
the wane, or ililVeri'iit persons. Pliny's account 
inijdies that he had tlie elder Polycletus in view, 
in which case Alexis could not have thuirished 
later than Ol. .b.> (ii. c. 400), whereas Entychides, 
under whom Cantharus studied, tlourished ahout 
Ol. 120, Ii. c. 300. (Pliny. //. N. xxxiv. 8 . s. 
1 . 0 .) If the two were identical, as I'liiersch 
{Kptu'hm (Irr bild. Knnd. p. 276') thinks, we must 
siip]tose either that Pliny made a mistake, and that 
Alexis stadii'd under the younger Ihilych'tus, or 


243 jila^'s, and the* titles of 1 13 have come down 
to Us. 'I’lie MepuTTiv, 'AyiivKiwi', *( )Ai;u7ra>Su>poy, 
and IlapahriTov, in which he rldieiih'd I Mato, wa-re 
jiroliahly e\hihited as early as the lO Jth Olym- 
])iad. The 'Aytuin^., in wliich In* ridicnli'd iSlis- 
golas, was no doubt written while he was alive, 
and Aeschines (/*. 'rintarrh. ]ip. 6 —tl) in n. <. .34 
speaks of him as then living. 

ISrattr/ft^Trjv, in which he 


tin* sultan. Alter the 
genes in ] 07 l, Ali* 


lepositioii of Uomanus Di<>- 
Comnenns and his elder 
brother Isaac joined tlie party of the new em])eror, 
Michael \’1J. Dacas, wlio employed Ah'xi.s against 
\ tlie ndfls who had ]irodneed great disturbances in 
I Asia Minor. In this war Alexis distingnished liini- 
i self as a snecessfu] general, and sliewed that extra- 
TIk* *A'7tA(/>ot ami j ordinary shri'wdiiess which alu'rwards became the 
tiri/'’(l DenioNtlwims, ' principal feature of liis ctinracter. lie defended 


wen* aeti-d shortly after u. (, 313. The'T tcttos, ■ Michael VII. against the rebel Nieejihorus P»ota- 
in whicii he alluded to the decrcv* of So])lioch*s j niatt's, but tlu* caus(M)f Michael liaving hecouuHiope- 
agaiiist the philosojdiers, in n. r. .‘516. 'J’he j less, he readily joined tlie victorions reliel, wlio lie- 
riu/iaovos in n. c. 312, M’lii* ‘ta/iuoio'TrulA*)) and ! came omjieror under the tith* of Nic<‘j)horus HI. in 
'To 6 ’eAi/^at(;y in n, (*, 306, As might have heen I 1077. 'I'lio authority of Nicephorus III. was disoliey- 
cx])ected in a person wlio wrote .so nineli. tin* same ! cd by several rebels, among wliom Nicephorns 
fiassage fn‘(|iieiitly oecurn'il in several jilays; nor j Itryeiinius in Epi'iriis was the most dangerous; but 
did he scruple sometimes t(» borrow fr<»ni other j Alexis defeated ihf'iu one after the oth<*r, and the 
jioets, as, for example, I’rom iMilmhis. (Athen. i. • grateful emperor oonferri'd upon him the title of 
p. 2.'), f.) Car\ stills of Peiganius (o/i. Jdini. vi. ** Sehasios." Alexis was tlu'ii considered as the first 
I), 2.‘b5, e.) says lie was the first who invented the j general of tlie Byzantine (‘injiire, but his military re¬ 
part of tliir jirirasite. 'J’liis is nut iiuite correct, as ' iiown made him suspected in the eyes of the emperor, 
it had been iutrodneed before liim by Kpicharntus ; ] wlm kejit him at Coiist.antino[)le and tried to get 
hut he ajipears to have l»(*en the first who gave it ! rid of him ]>y base intrigues. ButAlexisopjioscdin- 

j trigiies to intrigues, and as he was not only the most 
i gallant, but also the most artful among his shrewd 
countryuK'n, ho outdid the cm}ieror, who at lust 


the form in which it afterwards appeared upon the 
stage, and to have been vm-y hapjiy in liis exliibi- 
tion ()( it. His wit tind elegance are praised bj' 
Athena eus (ii. J), . 0 . 6 , f.). whose te.stiinony is con- 
finned by the extant fragments. A consjd<*nil)le 
list of peculiar words and forms used liy him is 
given by Aleineki*. His jdays were freijiiently 
translated by the Roman comic writers. (Uell. ii. 
23.) The fragments we possess of his plays have 
been preserved diiefly Ijy Athenaeus and Stohaeiis. 
(Meiiiekc, (\nu. vol. i. pp. 374—403; 

Clinton, Fanti Jiclfridri., under the years above 
given; Fabricius, JJJbl. dr. vol. ii, p, 4<16, Ac.) 

2 . A writer mentioned by Athenaeus (x, p. 418) 
as the autlior of a treati.se xrepi AvrapKflas. 

3. A Samian, the author of an historical work 

called ^dfxioi^Opoi or'^Slpoi ^apiaKol {iiunwfn An¬ 
nals)^ which Athenaeus quotes, (xiii. p. 372, f., 
xii. p.540,d.) [C. \\ M.J 


gave orders, that his eyes should ho put out. 
Alexis now fli‘d to the nnny tm the Danube, and 
was proclaimed enqioror by tlu' troops. Assisted 
by his brother Isaac, wlio acted with great gene¬ 
rosity, Alexis marched to Constantinople, obtained 
possession of the city hy a stratagem, deposed the 
emperor, and asci*nded tlie throne in 1081. 

The Byzantine empire was then at the jioiiit of 
min. While Al<*xis carried on the war against 
the rebel Nicephorns Bryeimius, and afterwards 
during his forced sojourn at Constantinople, and 
the time of his differences with Nicephorns 111 ., 
Mclek-Shah, the son of Alp-Arslan, and the 
greatest prince of the Seljuks, had conquered the 
Byzantine part of Asia Minor, which he ceded to 
his cousin Solimari. The Bulgarians threatened to 
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invade Thrace, and Ilnbort Giiiflcard, duke of 
Apulia, with a mif^hty host of Norman knights, had 
crossed the Adriatic and laid siege to Durazzo, the 
ancient Dyrrachium. In this critical position 
Alexis evinced extraordinury activity. • He con¬ 
cluded peace witli the Soljuks, c<‘(ling Asia to 
them ; he made an alliance with Venice and Henry 
TV., emperor of (lerniatiy ; and he sold the sacred 
vessels of the churches to pay his ti*ooj)s. His 
struggle with tin; Normans was long and bloody, 
but famine, dis(*ases, civil troubles, and a powerful 
diversion of Henry IV., compelled the Normans to 
leave Epoirus in lOJM. During this time the Sel- 
juks had recommenC('d hostilities, and threatened 
to block up Constantinople with a fleet constructed 
by Creek captives. In tins extremity Alexis 
implored the assistance of the hluropean princes. 

The conquest of Jerusalem by the Soljuks, the 
interruption of the ])ious pilgrimages to the Imly 
jrrave, and the vexations which the Christians in 
fche East had to endure from the infidels, had pro¬ 
duced an extraordinary excitement among the 
nations in Europe. Tlic idea, of rescuing the town 
of our Saviour became popular ; the pope and the 
jirinces sliewed themselves favourable to such an 
ex}u‘dition, and they resolved upon it after the 
andias.sndors of Alexis had related to them at 
Piactmza in 1095 the hopeless state of the Chris¬ 
tians in Asia. The first Crusaders appeared in 
Constantinople in 109(i. They were commanded 
by Peter the Henuit and Walter the Pennyless, 
and were rather a band of vagabonds than an 
army, Alexis hastened to send tliem over to 
Asia, wbei’o they were massacred by the Turks. 
Soon Jifter them came a powerful army, command¬ 
ed by (Jodfrey of Ihiuillon, and their contimn'd 
stay in the neighbourhood of Constantinoyde gave 
occasion to serious diffenmees between the Latins 
and the Greeks. However Alexis, by the alternate 
use of threats and persuasions, not only succeed«‘d 
in getting rid of the dangerous foreigners by carry¬ 
ing them over to Asia, but also managed the pride 
of Godfrey of Bouillon and his turbulent barons 
•with BO much dexterity, that they coiisentiMl to 
take the oath of vassalage for those provinces 
which they might comjuer in Asia, and promised 
to n'store to the emperor the Byzantine territori(!s, 
which had been taken by the Seljuks. In his 
turn he promised to assist tliem in their entei-prise 
with a strong army, but the dangerous state of the 
cmyiire prevented him from keeyiing liis word. 
However, in yiroportion as tlie C’rusaders, in 1097, 
ndvanccHl into Asia, Alexis followed them with a 
chosen body, and thus gradually reunited with his 
empire Nicaea, Chios, Ilhodes, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Sardes, and finally all Asia Minor, 'fhe descend¬ 
ants of Boheraond, yirincc of Antioch, did liomage 
to Alexis, to whom tliey restored Tarsus and 
Malmistra. During the latter years (»f his reign, 
Alexis was occupied with consolidating the do¬ 
mestic peace of his empire, wliich was tlum often 
disturbed hy religious troubles. He died in 11 Hi, 
at the age of seventy, and his successor was his 
son John, generally called Calo.Ioaimes. 

Alexis was the author of a work ontilhd 
\oyapiKT^, wliieh was published in the 4th volume 
of the Analecta Grarra^ Par. IGbfl, and also from 
a later manuscript by Gronovins at the end of his 
work I)e Sestertiis^ lajgd. Bat. Hi91. Respecting 
the ecclesiastical edicts of Alexius, several of which 
are extant, see Fabric. liihL Grace, vii. p. 729. 
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The life of Alexis luis been carefully, though 
veiy partially, described by bis daughter, Anna 
Comnena, in her Aleaias, which is the principal 
source concerning this emperor. (Comp. Glycas, p. 
4; AlbertusAquensis,ii. 9-19; Wilhelmus Tyrensis, 
ii. 5, 23 ; comp. S. F. Wilken, “ Kerum ah Alexio 
1., Joanne, Maiiuele ct Alexio II. Comnenis gesta- 
ruiu libri qnatuor,” Heidelberg, HHl.) [W. P.] 
ALEXIS or ALE'XIUS 11. COMNF/NLTS 
(*AA«|ts or *A\e^ios Koixpr}i'6s\ emyjeror of Coii- 
st:intiiiopl(‘, the son of the emperor Manuel Com- 
nemis, was born in 11(17, aecording to Nicetas. 
In 1179, he married Agnes or Anna, the daughter 
of king Louis Vll. of France, and succeeded his 
father in 1 HIO, under the «nardianshij) of his mo¬ 
ther Maria, the daughter of Raymond, juiiice of 
Antioch. 'J’hey both biumnc victims of tiu' ambi¬ 
tion of Andronieus Comneniis, who first coinpidled 
tin* young emperor to sign the death of liis mother, 
and llien pnt Alexis to death in 1H13; wliereu]Hm 
he succ(‘ed<*d him on the throne. (Nicetas, AtcA'is 
Alanuel. Chmit. Jil.; comp. Ducange, FatniHae Ihf- 
xantinac.,p. 189.) [ \V. P.] 

ALEXIS or ALE'XIUS III. A'NGELIJS 
(*'AA6^tv or 'A\41los *'A 776 Aoy), tin* brother of the 
enqx'for Isaac 11. Angelus, whom he deposed and 
blinded in 119.x Being a deseejidant of Ah‘xi.s 1. 
Comnemis by Uieodora, tlie youngest daughter of 
the latter, lie assumed the family-name of liis 
groat anei'stor, and is tlierefore commonly called 
Alexis .Angelus-Comnenus. In 1197 and 1198, he 
carried on war with Pt'i'sia and the Seljuks of 
Koiiiah, but his armies were defeated. Being 
liase, rapacious, and cruel, be inciirred the hatred 
and contempt of bis subjects, and jirepart'd his 
ruin. He lost tlie crown through his nephew, 
Alexis, the son of Isaac II. Angi'lus, who, liaving 
escaped from Constantinople, snceei'ded in per¬ 
suading the Crusaders assembled in Venice to 
make an expedition against the iisurjier. Amount¬ 
ing to 20,080 men, and commanded by Dandolo, 
doge of Venice, they attacked (lonstantinojile in 
the month of July, 12(t3; ]>ut before they had 
tak<*n this city, Alexis 111, abandoned his palace 
and tb*d to Italy, carrying with him 10,000 pounds 
of gold. AfU*r his flight, Constantinople was oc¬ 
cupied by the (hiisadi'i's, who recognised as em¬ 
perors the bliiid(.‘d Isaac and Jiis son Alexis. 
(ALEXUS IV.] He afterward.s returned to Greece, 
and treacherously blinded the enqieror Alexis 
V. IShirzuphlus, who after his deposition in 
1204, had fled to Alexis III., whose daughter 
he lunl married. Meanwhile, Theodore laiscaris 
succeeded ill making himself independent at Nicaea, 
but was involved in a war with Gliayath-cd-diii, 
sultan of Koniah. In 1210, Alexis Ill. fled to 
this sultan, and persuaded him to support his 
claims to the throne of Byzantium, and to declare 
war against Theodore Lascaris, 'J'hc war proved 
fatal for the sultan, who was killed in the battle of 
Antioch, and Alexis 111. was made prisoner. 
Theodore Lu-searis had married Anna Ang(>la-Com- 
iicna, the second daugliter of Alexis III., but this 
cimmistancc did not prevent him from confining 
his fathor-in-luw to a monastery at Nicaea. (1210.) 
There Alexis 111. died some years after at an 
advanced age ; the exact year of his birth is 
n«>t known. (Nicetas, Alenin Aiufelm, Jnaactus 
Amjefus^ iii. 8, &.C. ; Jsaacius et Alex. JU. c. 1; 
Vilhdiardonin, lie. In Gmqueste de Gonstantiuohle^ 
Paris, 1838, c. 51, 56, &c.) [W. P.J 
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ALEXIS or ALE'XIUS IV. A'NGELIJS 
(*'AAc|is or ’AAf^ios '’Ayy^Aos)^ was the sou of the 
emperor Isaac II. Aiigclus. It is mentioned under 
Alkxjs 111. that, after the deposition of this tnn- 
peror, he and liis father W(‘re placed on the throne 
by the Crusaders. Alexis IV. was crowned toge¬ 
ther with Isaac IT. on the 29th of July, 1203, 
and, to secure himself on the throne, engaged the 
thusaders to continue at Constantinople, lie had 
proiniscMl them to put an end to the schism of the 
(ire(!k Church, but did not do anything for that 
purpose, nor did he fulfil his other engagements 
towards the Crusaders. At the same time. In; did 
not understand how to maintain his dignity'among 
the turbulent and haughty kirons of Ibily, France, 
and Flanders, who were assembled in his capiUil. 
Serious differences consequently arose between him 
and his deliverers. Alexis Dticas, surnamed Miir- 
zuphlus, an ambitious and enterprising man, took 
advantage of these troubles, and suddenly seized 
the crown. By his order Alexis IV. was put to 
death on tlie 29th of January', 1201; Ismic II. 
died of grief. (Nicetas, Isanrirts Am/ehiSy iii. c. 0, 
&c.; /saacius et Alr.ris jfif.; Villeliardouin, J/nd. c. 
51, .'ll;, 00, &c., 102—107.) (W. 1».| 

ALEXIS or ALI«yXIUS V. DUCAS ("AAfSiy 
or ’AAc^tos AuuKtt), surnamed “Muhzuimilus,” on 
account of the close junction of his sliaggy eye¬ 
brows, was crowned emperor of Constantinople on 
th(! 9th of February, I20 i, after liaving been pre¬ 
sent at the murder of Alexis IV., who was ]nit to 
death by his order. 11 is earlier life is almost un¬ 
known. Nicetas, however, statcis, that he had 
always been rapacious and voluptuous; on the 
other hand, h(' was a man of great coumge and 
energy. Immediately after he had usurped the 
tliroiie, the t!rusailers, who were still assembled 
under tin? walls of Constantinople, laid siege to this 
city. Alexis V. disdained to conclude pe;u:o Avith 
them on dishonourahli! conditions, and prepared 
for resistance, in which he was vigorously assisted 
by Theodore Lascaris. However, courage sudtlenly 
aljandoned him, and he fled to the deposed em¬ 
peror Alexis HI., wliose daughter Eudoxia Angela- 
Comneiui lie had just married. Constantinople 
was taken by storm by the Crusaders (rjth of 
April, 1204), who, after having committed those 
liorrors, of wfiieh Nicetas, an eye-witness, gives 
such an emjduitical description, chose Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, emperor of Constantinople, but 
leaving him only the fourth part of tlie empire. 
After being deprived of sight by his father-in-law, 
Alexis V. fled to the Morca, but wais arrested and 
carried to Constantinople, wlicre the Crusaders put 
him to death by casting him from the top of the 
Theodosiuu column. (1204.) (Nicetas, 

Jsaacius Awjelus ct Ak\r. fiL c. 4, 5 ; Fran- 

corum^ c. 94; Villchardouin, Jbid. e. .tI, 5G, GO, 
&c. .98, lOG, 113—115, 127, &c.) [W. P.] 

ALE'XIUS AKISTE'NUS (’AAc'^ios 'Apiarv- 
Oeconomus of the Great Church at Constan¬ 
tinople, flourished a. d. IIGG, in which year he 
was present at the Council of Constantinople. He 
edited a S^ynopsis Canonum with scholia, which is 
given by Bishop Beveridge in his Fandectae Cano- 
num.y Oxon. 1G72, fol. vol. ii. post pag. 188, ami 
vol. i. p. 1, &c. Other works by him are quoted. 
See Fabric, hihl. Gr. vol. xi. p. 280. [A. J. C.] 

ALE'XIUS (*AAe|ior), Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople, a member of the monastery of Studios 
(founded a. d. 460), succeeded Eustathius as Pa- 
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triareh a. d. 1025. In a. n. 1034 Ik; crowned 
Michael IV. the favourite of Zoe, who, to makti 
way for him, procured the death of her husband, 
the Emj)crnr Romanus. lie thwurted the attempts 
of John (the emperor’s brother) to gain the patri¬ 
archal see (a. d. 103G), and died a. d. 1043. ]h'- 
crees of his are extant, ap. Jus Gr. Rnni. vol. i. 
lib. iv. p, 250, Lcunclav. Francof. 159G. See 
Fabric. liihL Gr. vol. xi. p. 558. [A. .1. C.] 

ALE'X lUS(*AA^|ioy), Metropolitan of Nji'aka, 
composed a Canon or Hymn on St. Demetrius ih'. 
Martyr. It is uncertain when lie lived. The 
canon is in manuscript. See Landiecins., Biblioth. 
Vindohon. vol, v, p. 5.9.9, cd, Kollar. f A. J. C.] 
AU'IXON (’AAe^oip), an Achaean who served in 
the Carthaginian garrison at Lih'baenm while it 
was b(!sieged by the Romans in B. c. 250. During 
this siege some of the Gallic mercenaries engaged 
in the service of the Carthaginians formed the plan 
of b(‘traying the fortress into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans. But Alexon, who had on a former occasion 
saved the town of Agrigentura from a similar 
attempt of treacherous mercenaries, now acted in 
the same faithful spirit, and gave infonnation of the 
plot to the Carthaginian commander Himilco. He 
also assisted him in inducing the mercenaries to 
remain faithful and resist the temptations offered by 
their comrades. (Polyb. i. 43, ii. 7.) fL. S.] 
ALEXON MYNDIUS. [Ale.xandeb Mvn- 

DIUS.] 

ALFE'NUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

A'LFIUS FLAVUS. [Flavus.] 

ALGOS (’'AA.yos), is used by Hesiod {Theog. 
227) in the plural, as the personification of sorrows 
and griefs, which arc there represented as the 
daughters of Eris. [L. S.] 

ALIACMON. [Pai.aestinus.] 

L. ALIF/NUS, plebeian aedile b. c. 454, ac¬ 
cused Veturius, the consul of the fonnisr year, on 
account of selling the booty which had been gained 
in War, and placing tlie amount in the acrarium. 
(Liv. iii. 31.) 

ALIE'NUS CAECl'NA. [Caeuina.] 
ALIMENTUS, L. Cl'NCIUS, a celebrated 
Roman annalist, antiquary, and jurist, wbo was 
praetor iii Sicily, n. c. 209, with the command 
(»f two legions. He wrote an account of liis im- 
pri.sonuK'iit in the second Punic war, and a history 
of Gorgias Leontinus ; but these works probably 
fonned part of his Annales. (Liv. xxi. 38.) He is 
frequently cited by Festus, and the fragments whicli 
have been thus preserved wore collected by Wasse, 
and may be found appended to Corte’s Sallust. 

Niebuhr (i. p. 272) praises Alimentus as a 
really critical investigator of antiquity, who threw 
light on the history of his country by researche:> 
among its ancient monuments. That ho possessed 
eminent personal qualities, such as strike a great 
man, is clear, inasmuch as Hannibal, who used to 
treat his Roinan prisoners very roughly, made e 
distinction in his behalf, and gave him aii account 
of his passage through Gaul and over the Alps, 
which Alimentus afterwards incorporated in his 
history. It is only in his fragments that we find 
a distinct statement of the earlier relation between 
Rome and Latium, which in all the annals has 
been misrepresented by national pride. The point, 
however, upon which Niebuhr lays most stress, is 
the remarkable difference between Alimentus ami 
all other chronologers in dating the building of th;* 
city about the fourth year of the 12th Olympiad. 



A. Al.lilENXT?.. 

'I'liis (lifforolu'o is tli<i more impi>rtjnii Iti an liislo- ' 
riial view, from Alimeut\is li{i\ing written on the 
old Roman cali'iidar and having carefully ex¬ 
amined the most aiuiont Mtruscan and Uoiuaii 
chronology. It is ingeniously accounted for hy 
Niebuhr, by supposing our author to liavy re¬ 
duced the ancient cyclical years, consisting of 
ten months, to an oriuivaleut iimnhor of coninion 
years of tweho niojitlis. Non', the pontills 
reckoned l.'i'J cyclical years hefore the reign of 
Tartiuinins I’risens, from wliich time, necording to 
Julius firacchanus, tljc use of the old cahmdar was 
discontiniK'd. The reduction makes a dilVerence 

of ‘2i2 years, for IIVJ— 1.11“^1™ = 22, and 22 years, 

added to the era of ro]yl)ins and Ne))os, vi/. 01. 
7. 2, bring us to tlie V(M’v date of Alimentus, Ol. 
12. 4. 

Aliniontus coni])Osed a treatise Dc Ojficio Juris- 
comvlti^ containing at least two book.s ; om^ Imok 
J)f; Irr/jts priscis, one J)r ConsKhnn one 

l)e one Dr FaUis^ two, at b'ast, 

gicon^ and several Dr l\c JMililun. In the latter 
work he bandies the subjects of military levies, of 
the corcmoni(;s of declaring war, and g<'ncrally of 
tli<‘ Jus Frriulr, ((it'll, xvi. 4; V(»ss. y/t.s/. (>■“. iv. 
].‘k //hi. Ltd. i. 4; F. Lacliinann, dr Ftndih. 

Jiisfor. Td. /Jrii Cow. I 17, dlo. ib22; Ziimnern, 
Mow. JiWlds-ticscL i. 7 : 1 .) IJ, (i.l 

AiJMKX'J’lbS, M. (’J'.V(^n^'^, tribnneoftbe 
plebs u. c. 201. j)n»p()se(l in bis tribimeslii]* (he law 
known by the name td' Ciuria Lt.r dr Dmiis rl 
JJ/tf/rt'ih/ts., or Mtiumdis Jj'.r. (Liv- xyaIv. 4 ; 
(Jic. j, dc (irtd. ii. 71, ud Att. i. 20; Festns, 
b’. ■?>. Altn/rraUs.) 'f'liis law was conlinnod in the 
time of Angnstiis, {Dirl. ot' A/d. ,s.r. ('iucht h.t.) 

ALI J>J I F'ltLTSor 11 ALl l’l I F'R lJS(’AAu/)7)pov), 
one of the sons of liycaon, killed by Zeus with a 
flash of ligjitning for tlieir insolence. (Ajudlod. iii. 

8. 1.) 'rius town of Aliphera or Ali])heira in 

Arcadia was believed to have been founded by 
liiin, and to have derived its name from him. 
(Pans. viii. 8. § 1, 20. § -1 ; Stcjih. ]>y/„ s.r. ^AKi- 

fl^. S.| 

ALJTTA or ALlLAl’CAA/rra or^AAtAdr), the 
name by which, according to Herodotus(i. lol, iii. 

8), the Arabs called A|)hrodi(e Urania. [F. S.J 
ALLKCTUlS, was raised to the highest digni¬ 
ties in Britain during the dominion of ('anuisins; 
but th(! crimes wliieh lie committed, and tlie fear 
of jmnishment on .'icconnt of them, led him in a. n. 

288 to murder Furausius and assume the impe¬ 
rial title in llritain for himself, lie enjoyed his 
honours for three years, at tin; end of which Con¬ 
stantins .sent Asdcpiodotiis with an army and fleet 
against him. AJh'ctus was dcleated in a. n. 'JiHi., 
and Britain was thus cleared of usurpers. (Aurel. 
Viet, dr Cars. iVJ ; Iv.ilrop. ix. 11.) Un the an¬ 
nexed coin the inscription is Lnn. C. Allfa tun. 


P. F. Auti. 


[h. S.J 



A. ALLIE'NUS. 1. A friend of Cicero’s, wdio 
is spoken of by him in high teims. He was the 
legale of Q. Cicero in xVsui, li. c. 60 (Cic. oci Qu. 


ALOEIDAF. 

i'V. i. 1. § ?»), an A jivactor in n. f. '19. {A 1 Att. x. 
lA) In the following year, he bad the ])rovince 
of Sicily, and sent to (-aesar, wli<» was then in 
Africii, a large body of troojjs. lli^ continued in 
Sicily till n. c. '17, and received the title of pro¬ 
consul. 'J'wo of (’icero’s letters me addressed to 
him. (llirt. Bril. Afr. 2, 81 ; Cic. ad Faw. xiii. 
78, 78.) ilis name occurs on a ct'in, tvbicii has 
on one .side (’. Caks. T.^ir. (' os . Ij'kh., and on the 
other A. Ai.liknvs I’n,()( «)s. 

2. Was sent by Dolabell.'i, n. e. 43, to bring to 
liini the legions wliicb were in FgYI>t. On Itis re¬ 
turn from Egypt with four legions, bo was sur- 
]>rised by ('nssins in Palestine, who was at tlie 
liead of 4'igiit legions. As liis forces were so infe¬ 
rior, Allieniis joined Cass'us. (Ajipiaii, IS. ('. iii. 
78, iv. i)ii ; Cic. J’hlL xi. 12, 1'!; Cassius, ap. Cic. 
ad Finn. xii. 11, 12.) 7’his Allienus may jicrbajis 
b<‘ the same person as No. 1. 

ALLU'CIUS, a })rliK'e oftheCeltiberi, betrothed 
to a most beautiful virgin, who was taken prisoner 
by Si'ipio in Spain, n. 201*. Scipio generou.dv 
gave her to Alliicius, and refused the presents her 
parents ofliwed him. Pbe story is beauLifully told 
in Livy (xwi. .■><»), and is also related by otiier 
writers. (J’olvb. x. 18; Ibil. Max. iv'. 8. ]; Sil. 

It;d. XV. 2(i8, Ac.) 

ALAKJ, the god of a river in tlu* neigbbourbood 
of Borne, who, like Tiberinus anti others, were 
prayed to by the augurs. In the water nf Alnio 
liu* statue of the mother of the gods used to bo 
vv'asfied. (Cic. dr An/, /froj-. iii. 20; coniji. I'arro, 
dr JJwt. Lot. V. 71, .'d, Midler.) f L. 8.J 

AL.MOJ’S (‘'AA,ua)i//), a giant, the son of Poseidon 
and llelle, from wfioni the tlisfricf of Ainiopia and 
its inhabiUints, the Ainmpes in Macedonia, w<‘re 
believed to have derived their name. (.Steph. Ilv/. 
s. r. *A\uii}Tria.) [ Jj. S.) 

ALOFIDAK, ALOl'ADAE, or AL(»'A1)AF 
('AAojit^tti, AAw’i'loui or ’AAojaSat), are ]»alri)nyniie 
forms from Aloen^, but are us^d to designate the 
two sons of his wife Ijt'.iiniedria. by Posi'idoii ; viz. 
Utus and F[>bialtes. 'I'lie Alocidae jn'(‘ renowned 
in the earlie.st stories of (ireece for their extraor- 
tlinarv .strength tind daring spirit. Wdieii they 
were nine years ohi, each of their bodies measured 
nine cubit.s in breadth and twent^ -.seven in height. 

At this early ag<‘, tlu'y threatened the Olympian 
gods witfi war, and attem]>ted to pile mount Ossa 
upon Olympus, and Pelion iijion Ossa. They 
would have ticcomplished their object, says Ilomor, 
bad they been allowed to grow up to the age of 
maiiliood ; but A])nll(> destroyed them before their 
beards begiin to appear. [Od. xi. 805, &c.) In 
the Iliad (v. 885, &e.; comp. Philostr. dd Vif. ISojdi. 
ii- J. §1) the poet relates another feat of tlieir 
(‘arly age. ^diey })ut the god Ares in ehaiiis, timl 
kejit him imprisoned for tliirteen months; so that 
he would liave pcrisliod, liad not IJennes been in¬ 
formed of it by luiboea, and secretly liberated tlie 
jirisoner. The same stories are related by Ajxdlo- 
dorus (i. 7. §4), who however does not make them 
perisli in the attempt upon Olympus. According 
to him, they lu'.tuully piled tlie mountains upon 
one another, and threatened to change laud into 
sea and sea into land. 'J'hey are further said to 
have grown every year one cubit in breadth and 
three in height. As another proof of their daring, 
it is related, that Epliialtos sued for the hand of 
Hciu, and Otus for that ol‘Artemis. Hut this led 
to tlieir destruction in the island of Naxos. (Comp* 




ALOPE. 

P‘nu\. Vjdh. iv. lot), tVc.) I lore Artemis appeareii ' 
to tiievu ill th(* form of a stag, niul ran iietweon 
tl>o two brothers, wlio, both aiming at the animal 
at the same lime, sliot each other dead, llyginus 
(Aa/>. 211) r(‘lat(>s their death in a similar manner, 
but makes Apollo poml the fatal stag, (doir.p. 
(-‘allim. Utmui. in. /)ian. 2()-l; Ajtollon. Ilhod. i. 
4<{4, with the Sdiol.) As a pmiishnu'nt for their 
jiresunifilion, they W('re, in Hades, tied to a pillar 
with siM-jients, with their faces turned awaiy from 
each other, and were juo'petiially tormented bv 
the shrieks of an owl. (Miiuek, m///////w/./. e.,- 
Virg. Acn. vi. Diodorus (v. 50, JVc.), who 

does not mention tin' Homeric stori(‘s, contrives to 
give to his account an ap])carana‘ of liistory. Ac¬ 
cording to him, the Aloeidae an* ’J'hes.salian liero<\s 
wlio w'c're sent out by their fatlier Aloens to h'lch 
back their motlier Ij)liiiue(h“ia and her (laughter 
i^meralis, wlio liad h('en carriefi off by 'J'liracians. 
After haviuir overtaken and deii'.-jti'd tin'I'hraci.jns 
in the island of Strongyle (Naxos), they settled 
there as rulers over the 'I’hraeians. J’lit soon afna*, 
tin'Y killed each other in a dispute which laid 
ai'isen hetween linmi, and the Naxians worsljipjn-d 
them tis lu'roes. 'I’lie foundation of tin* town ol 
AloViim ill 'J'hessaly was ascrihed to them. (Meph. 
Ilyz, .s‘, ('.) Ill all these tradiiioiis tin* Aloeidae an* 
r-presented as only reiiiarkahh' for their gigantic 
physical stiviiglli; hut there is aiiotln'r story wliicli 
p!ae(‘s them in a ditl'ereiit light. Pausjinias (ix, 
'JD. 4; 1) relates, tliat tlu'y were believed to have* 
)»'‘t*n the first of all nn'ii wiio worshipped the 
Muses on mount Helicon, and to have eonsecrated 
this mountain to them; but they worsltipped only 
three Muses Melete, jMin'me, and .-\oide, and 
ii iiiided the town of A sera in Doeoiia. Sepiilclind 
I'.onuiueiits of the Aloeidae wi'ie seen in the time 
of I'aiisaiiias (ix. 22. 45 5) near the I’oeotiau town 
of Aiithedoii. Later times fabled of their bones 
beiiigr seen ill Tiiessaly. (Idiilostr. i. Jk) 'J'he in¬ 
terpretation of tliese traditions by (‘lyinolegies from 
ujOeuf ami dXwd, wliicb has been attempted by 
iiiodeni scholars, is little satisfaelory. | Ij. S.] 
ALO'J'lllS (’AAweib). 1, A son of Ibiseidon 
and l'aiiae(', Jle married l]ibim<'dei;u the naiigli- 
ter of 'J'riops, who was in love with I’oseiibm, and 
used to walk by the sen-side, take her hands full 
of its water, and sprinkle In'i’ bosom with it. 'I’lie 
two sons whom she had by Poseidon w'ere cidb'd 
Aloeidae. (Honi. //, v. I5{!5, 0<i. xi. dU5 ; Apnllod. 
i. 7. 4; 4.) I Af.dKiDAK, I 

2. A son of Helios by (’irec* or Antiope, who 
received from bis father the sovi'n*ignl\ over the 
tiistrict of As()[)i:i. (Pans. ii. 1. ^ (I, IJ, $5 d.) 1_L.S. | 
A^LOIM'I (’AAott?;), a dniigbter of (.’f*re\on, 
who was beloved by Poseidon on account of Ihu' 
great beauty, and bis-ame by him the mother of 
a son, whom slie exposed iiniiiedititely after his 
hirtJi. J{ut a mare came tind suckb-d the child 
until it wavs found by slioplierds, who bdl into a 
dispute as to who wais to have the beautiful kingly 
attire of tin* boy. The case was brought before 
<’ereymi, who, on recognising by the dress whosci 
child the. boy was, orden'd Alope to be imprisoned 
ill order to b() j)ut to (l(*ath, and her child to be e.v- 
po.sed again. The latt('r was fed and tbnnd in tlu' 
Kimo manner as before, and the slu'plierds called 
him llippothous. | llirroTiious.] 'J’he body of 
Alope wais changed by Poseidon into a well, which 
l>ore the .same name. (Hygin. / a//. Id7 ; Pans. i. 

§ 2; Arlstoph. Av. add.) The town of Alope, 
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in Thessaly, was believed to have di'rixcMi its name 
from lu'.r. (Pben eyd. (i/i. SfejJi. s. ii.’AA.6Trni, 
avIktc, lioweve.r, Pliilonides speaks of an Alope as 
a daughter of Actor.) 'J'berc w'as a monument of 
Alope on the road from Ideusis to Migara, on the 
spot where she was br*lieved to have been killed 
by her fatlier. (Paiih. i. d.O. {5 d.) [L. ts.J 

AL(>'Pj‘](’HS. I YisTKABAcnS.] 

ALOIICI'S, a fe])aiiiard in Hannibal’s army, 
who Avas a friend and hospr's of the Saguiitines, 
went into Sagmitnm, wlum the city Avas reduced 
to the la.st extremity, to endeavour to persuade the 
iiibabilauts to ace.c'pt IlannibalN U'nns. (Jjiv. xxi. 
12, Ac.) 

ALI'H.ALA, ATJMILAEA, or ALPHLI IPSA 
(’AA(/)a7a, or 'AKf^tiovcru)^ a surname of 

Artemis, Avliich she derived from the river god 
Alplieius, who lov('d her, and under wliieb she 
was Avorshijiped at Letrini in Llis (Pans. vi. 22. 

.'i; t^trulK viii. j), .‘Ud), and in Drtygia. (Selml. 
n</ J*ii/(L Piiili. ii. 12, Nun. i. d.) [ L. S.J 

ALPHLIAS, a name by wkiib Oxid (J/e5 v. 
•1.'’7) designate^ tin' nymph of the Sicilian AV(‘li 
Aretlmsa, hecaiise it was belie;t‘il to ha\(? a sub- 
lerr.iiieous commiiiiication with the river Aljdieius, 
in Peloponii'-sMs. [L. S.] 

ALIM ILK'S or A'L!M!i;rS (’AAcgeiJs- or 
’AAfgfds), the ged hi' tin- river Alpliein.s in J’elo- 
ponnesus, a s<.n (if (b-eanus and 'I Iietys. (Piiid. 
Nr ill. i. 1 ; Jle-., Tin'h,u ddJ).) According to 
Paiisaiiias (v. 7. 45 2) .Mpiiein.s was a jias'-ionate 
hunter and fell in Jove witJi the nyinj'h Aretlmsa, 
iml she tied fr>ija iilin to the inland of < trtygia 
iK'ar Syraciisf', and inetainorjiho.sed herself iiit(.) a 
Avell, AvlK'reiijxm Aijiiieins bi-eann' a rivi'r, wliicli 
llowing fi'om J’rlofi'jnnesijs under the si'a to (>r- 
t_\gia, there united its wm-M'- A\‘i'.!i those of the 
Avell Aretlmsa. (Comp. Sehol. <nl /‘inJ. Ni‘W. i. 

'I'lii.s story is n laUal sonn w hat dilli'ivntly by 
Ovid. (Mil. X. 572, \c.) ^\rt'tlinsa, a fairnymj'h, 
once Avhile bathing in the river Alpheins in Arca¬ 
dia, Avas surprised and ])ursui‘d by tlic god ; but 
Art«'mis took j)ity njion lim" and clianged her into 
a Avell, Avbicli tiowed under the earth to the island 
of (trtygia. (C iiup. Serv, (tJ I’n-.t. 77./. x. 4 ; 
\'irg.iii, (I!) I ; Stat. NV/c, i. 2, 2u‘d; YVn/j. 
i. 271, iv. 2.'2> ; Lneiail, MWA jl/i(nn .,‘{.) .Irfcmiis, 
who is lien' only inenlioiied ineideiilally, Avas, ac- 
eording to other traditions, the object of the love of 
A1j)ln‘ius. Once, it is said, Avhen pursued by him 
she tied to Letrini in Llis, and lu'Pi' she covered 
ht'rfaee and thos(' of her eonifianimis (n_\ in}'lis) with 
mud, so tlial Alplu'hi.s eouid not discover or 
distinguisli her, and was obliged to return. (Pans, 
vi. 22. ^ .5.) This occasioned the building of a 
temjib' of iVrtemis Alplna'a at Letrini. ,\eeor(liiig 
to another A'crsion, tlie g-oddess lied to ()rtygia, 
wliero she had likcAvise a temple ninb'r the name 
ofAlphaea. (Sehol. uc/ J’iihl. I'lith. ii. 12.) An 
nllusioii to Alplieius’ love of Artemis is also con¬ 
tained in the fact, that at Olympia the two divini¬ 
ties had one altar in common. (Pans. v. 14. S 5 ; 
Sehol. ad ran!. Ol. \. 10.) In tliese accounts 
two or more distinct stories seem to be mixc'd up 
logc’ther, but they }U’obably originated in the 
jiopiilar bt'lief, that there Avas a natural subterra- 
iieou.s coinnnniication between the river Alplieius 
and the W(‘IJ Arethusa. Lor, among several otJicr 
things it was belieV(‘d, that a. cup thro;vn into the 
Alplieius would make its reappearance in the well 
Arelliusti in Ortygia. (Strab. vL p. 270, viii. p. 
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343; Senec. Quiwst Nat iii. 26; Fulgent. A////A. 171, 174.) Althaea is especially celebrated in 
iii. 12.) Plutarch (deFluv. 19) gives an account ancient story on account of the tragic fate of her 
which is altogether unconnected with those men- son Meleager, who also became the cause of her 
tioned above. According to him, Alpheius was a death. Some say that she liung herseli, others 
son of Helios, and killed his brother Cercaphus in tliat she killed henielf with a dagger. (Apollod. i. 
a contest. Haunted by despair and the Erinnyes 8. § 3; Ov. Met viii. 44.'), &c.) [L. S.J 

ho leapt into the nver Nyctiums which hence re- ALTHE'MENKS or ALTJJAE'MENLS ( AA- 
ceived the name Alpheius. [L. S.J Orj/xivTis or 'A\6aip,iv7}5)^ a son of Catreus, king of 

ALrilF/NOJi. [Niobe.] / Crete. In consequence of an oracle, that Catreua 

AhPIJE'NUS VUtUS. [Vahus.] / would lose his life by one of his children, Altlw- 

ALVIIESIBOEA ('A\(f>eaiSma). J. The mo- / menes quitted Crete together with his sister Am^- 
ther of Adonis. [Avoms.J / mosyne, in order to avoid becoming the instrument 

2. A daughter of Phegeus, who married Ale- i of his hither’s death, lie landed in Rhodes at a 

maeon. [Alcmaeon.] ' place which he called Cretenia, and in rennunbrance 

3. According to "J’heocritus (iii. 45) a daughter of the god of his own native island, he erected on 

of Ilias, and tlie wife of Pelias. 'i'he latter, how- mount Atabynis an altar to Zeus Atabyrius. His 

ever, is usually called Aiiaxibia. sister was seduced in Rhodes by Hermes, but 

4. An Indian nymph, who w’as pissionately Althemenes, disbelieving her account, killed her 

loved by Dionysus, but could not be induced to by kicking her with his foot. When Catreus had 
yield to his wishes, until the pod changed himself become advanced in yeiirs, ho had an invincible 
into a tiger, and thus coinpi'lletl her by fear to de.sire to see his only son once more, and to ])laco 
allow him to carry her across the river Sollax, his crown in his hands. He accordingly sailed to 
which from this circumstance received the nanu^ of Rhodes. On his landing there, he and his coni- 
Tigris. (IMut. dc F///r. 24.) [L. S. j panions were attacked by shepherds, who mistook 

ALPIIE'US MYTILENAKUS (’AA^ei'os Mu- them ft»r pirates. During the ensuing struggle, 
TiATjmtov), the author of about twelve epigram.s Althemenes came to the protection of his subjects, 
in the dreek Anthology, some of which seem to and shot his own father dead. When he became 
point out the time wdien he wrote. In the seventh aware of what he had done, he prayed to the gods, 
epigram (Jacobs) he refers to the state of the Ro- and was swallowed up by tin? earth. This is the 
man em})ire, as ('inbracing almost all the known aceoiint of Ajiollodonis (iii. 2. J; 1, Ac.), with 
world ; in the. ninth he sjieaks of tlu' restored and w'hicdi Diodorus (v. 59) agrees in tlie main points, 
(lonrishing city of'I'roy ; and in the ti'iith he al- excejtt that lie ri'presents AltJn'nu'nes as wander- 
Judes to an ejiigrani by Antipater Sidonius. Now ing about after the innrdt'r, and at last dying with 
Antijiater lived under Augustus, and Troy had re- grief. He adds, that the Rhodians subsequently 
ceived great favours from Julius (’aesar and An- worshipjted him us a hero. [L. S.) 

gustns. (Strnl). xiii. p. }UJ9.) IL'iiee it is not AI/l'H I'/IH'S (’'AAdr/Tros), a son of Poseidon 
iinproliable tliat Alplieus wrote tinder Augustus, and Lei's, a daughU'f of Oriis, king of 'J'roe/.en. 
ft is true that in the fourth ejtigrain he addresses Tlic territory of 'I'roezen was calh'd after him 
u certain Maerinus, but tliere is no reason to sup- Althepia. In his reign Pallas and i*oseidon dis- 
]»ose that this was the enijicror Alacrinus. Ano- puted the possession of the country with each 
ther difficulty luis been started, on tlie ground tliat other. (Pans. ii. 30. 4; (i.) 1 L. S.] 

the eleventh cpigiam was iiiscrihed, as we learn ALV ATTES (’AAi/ccttt/v), king of Lydia, suc- 
from Pausanias (viii. 52. §3), on the statue of ceeded his father Sadyuttes, n. (;. (118. JSadyattes 
Philopoeincn in Tegea, and that it is very impro- during the la.st six years of his nugn had been en- 
bable that such a stJitue should have stood without gaged iu a war with Aliletns, which was continued 
an inscri})ti()ii till the time of Alphens. Rut the by liis son five years longer. In the last of these 
simple fact is, that no reason can be di.scovered for years Alyattes burnt a temjde of Athena, and fall- 
Httrilmting this epigram to Alphens. (.Jacobs, An- ing .sick shortly afterwards, he sent to Delphi for 
t/io/. (irave. xiii. p. 839.) [ S.] advice; but the oracle refused to give him an ati- 

ATjI’HIUS AVPTUS. [A VITUS,] swer till ho had rebuilt the temple. This he did, 

ALPI'NUS, a name which Hor;u-e {Sat. i. 10. and recovered in consequence, and made peace 
3(i) gives in ridicule to a bombastic poet. He pro- Avith Miletus. He subsecpiently carried on W'ar with 
bably means M. Kurins Ribaculus. [Ribacull's.] ('yaxares, king of Media, drove the Cimmerians 
ALPI'NUS MONTA'N IJlS, one of the Treviri, out of Asia, took Smyrna, and attacked Clnzomenae. 
the most powerful of the Relgic people, and the 'J'In? war with Cyaxares, which lasted for tivc years, 
commander of a cohort in the army of Vitellius, from b. c. 590 to 585, arose in consequence of 
was sent into Oennany after the battle of Cremona, Alyattes receiving under his proiectirui sonic Scy'- 
A. 1). 70. Together with liis brother, D. Alpinus, thians who had fled to him after injuring Cyaxares. 
he joined Civilis in the next year. (Tac. Hist. iii. An eclipse of the sun, which luqipeiied while the 
35, iv. 31, V. 59.) [('ivilis.] armies of the two kings were ligliting, led to a 

ALTHAEA (’AAOaia), a daugliter of the Aeto- jieaee between them, and this was cemented by 
liau king Tliestius and Eurythcmi.s, and sister of the marriage of Astynges, the sun of Cy”ixares, with 
Lcda, Jlypentmcstra, Iphiclus, Euijipns, Ac. She Ary'enis, the daughter of AlyTittes. Alyattes died 
was married to Oeneus, king of Calydon, by whom n. e. 561 or 560, after a reign of hfty-sevou years, 
she became the iniither of 'JToxeus, 'I’hyreus, (Jy- and was succei'ded hy liis son Croesus, who appears 
menus, and Meleager, and of two daugliters, (Jorge to have been previously associated with his father in 
mid Dei'aneira. (Apollod. i. 7. § 10, 8, § 1.) the government. (Herod, i. 16-22, 25, 73, 74.) 
Apollodorus states, that according to some, Mele- The tomb ((r-^jua) of Alyattes is mentioned by 
ngcr was regarded as the fruit of her intercourse Herodotus (i. 93) us one of the wonders of Lydia, 
witli Ares, and that she was mother of Dei- It was north of Sardis, near the lake Gygaea, and 
uiieira by Dionysus, (('onip. Hygiu. lub. 129, consisted of a large mound of earth, niised upon a 
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fimiidation of ffrcat Btoiu',8. It was erpctod liy the 
tradospeojde, niotliaiiics, and courtozaiis, and on 
the top of it tfi(‘re wore fivo pillavH, which 
dotuft Haw, and on which were monlionod tin* dif* 
feront portions raised hy each ; from this it ap 
peared tliat tlic courte/'vns did tln! frreater ]»arl. 
It measured six pletlira and two stadia in cireinn- 
fen-nee, and thirteen plethra in breadth. Accord- 
inti to some writers, it was Ctilled the “tomb of the 
conrte/an,”and was er(‘cted hv a mistress of fJt’^ies. 
(Clearch. ap. Atlun. xiii. p. .07^, a.) This mound 
stiJi (fxists. Mr. IlaiiiiJton says(/i’e.svY/yv//f» fw 

vol. i. p. 14/5), that it took him about ten 
minutes to ride round its base, which would give 
it a circumference of nearly a mih?; and ho also 
fit'ites, that towards tin? north it consists of the na¬ 
tural rock—a whitr*, hori/ontally stratified earthy 
limestone, cut away so as to appear pjirt of the 
Btruetiiro. Tiic n^jjUT portion, he adds, is sand 
and gravel, apparently brought frotn the bed of the 
Ilennns. Jle found on the top the remains of a 
foundation nearly eighteen fe('t stjuare, on the 
north of whicli was a huge circular stone t<*n feet 
in diameter, with a flat bottom and a niised edge 
or lip, evicb'iitly pla(x*d there as an ornament on 
the apex of ti e tumulus. 

ALY'IMIIS (’A\u7rios), the author of a (Ireek 
musical treatise entitled ^iffaymyri There 

are no tolerably sure grounds for identifying him 
with any one of the various person.s who l>ore the 
nanu; in the tiuu's of the later emperors, and of 
whose history anything is knovyn. According to 
the most phiusihle e<jnjeeture, h<* was that Alypius 
whom Munapius, iji his Life of lamhlichus. cele- 
brat<'s for his acute intellect (« hiaXeKrtKivTaro^, 
’AAoTTios) and diminutive stature, and who, ln*ing 
u friend of lamhlichus, probably nourished under 
Julian and liis immediate successors. I'liis Aly¬ 
pius was a native of Alexandria, and died there at 
an advanc<*d age, and theref(»re can hardly have 
been the ])erson called hy Annoiunus Marcellimis 
AIppius Autiovheusisy wlio was first prefect <d‘ Bri¬ 
tain, and afterwards employed by Julian in his 
attempt to rebuild the Jewish temple. Julian 
addresses two epistles (‘J9 and J(f) to Alpjnus 
(’louAtavds ’AAuTTtw d5fA(p<p Kairraphn/), in one of 
which he thanks him for a geogra])hical treatise or 
chart; it would seem more likely that this was the 
Antiochian than that he was the Alexandrian 
Alypius as Meiirsius supposes, if indeed he was 
either one or the other, lunihliclius wrote a life, 
not now extant, of the Alexandrian. 

(Meursius, \ot. ad Abtp. p. UhJ, Ac, c.; Ju¬ 
lian, Kpisl. xxix. XXX. and not. p. *JP7, ed. Ileyler ; 
Eunapius, Vit. lamUich. and not. vol. ii. p. hJ, ed. 
Wyttenbiich ; Amm. Mareell. xxiii. 1, g 2; J)e 
la Borde, Kasai snr la Musvjuc^ vol. iii. p. IMIl.) 

The work of Alypius consists wholly, with the 
exception of a short introduction, of lists of the 
symbols used (both for voice and instrument) to 
denote all the sounds in the forty-liv'e scales pnv 
duced hy taking each of the llfteen modes in the 
three genera. (Diatonic, Cliromatic, Knliarnionic.) 
It treats, therefore, in fact, of only one (the fiftli, 
namely) of the seven brunches into which the sub¬ 
ject is, as usual, divided in the introduction; and 
may possibly be merely a fragment of a larger 
work. It would have l)oen most valuable if any 
considerable number of examples had been left us 
of the actual use of the system of notation de¬ 
scribed in it; unfortunately very few remain (sec 
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Burney, ItisLf)/Miisie^yoX.i. p. H3), and tliey seem 
to behmg to an earlier stage of the Hcience. How¬ 
ever, the work serves to throw some light on the 
obscure history of the modes. (See Bdckh, da 
Mtr. J*ind. c. «. p. 235, c. h. 12.) The text, 
which seemed hopelessly corrii])t to Meursius, its 
first edil(»r, was restored, apparently with suc¬ 
cess, by the labours of the learned and indefatiga¬ 
ble Meibomius. (Antiquae Musicae Auctores 
Sejjtem, ed. Marc. Meibomius, Amstel. 1()52; 
Aristoxeniis, Nieomaclms, Alypius, od. Joh, IMeur- 
sius, Liigd. Bat. Ibid.) [ W. E. D. j 

ALY'EJk^S (’AAt/Vmc), priest of the great 
church at Con.stantimqde, flourished A. n. 430. 
There is extant an epistle from him to St. t’yiil 
(in (ireek), <?,\horting h}m to a vigorous re.'^istame 
against tJie heresy of J^Ii'storiiis. (See CaHciliornnh 
Aura (\>l!rvliu^ d AJa?tsb vol, v. p. 1403.) [A..!,C.] 

ALVBLTS (’'AAuttov), a statuary, a native of 
Sicyon. Jle sliidied under Naueydes, the Argive. 
His age may be fixed from his having executc'd 
bronze sUitiies of some Lacedaemonians who shared 
in the victory of Lysander at Aegospotanii. (n (. 
405.) Pausanias also numtioTis some statues of 
Olvmpic victors made bv him. (vi. 1. g 2, x. 0. g 4, 
vi.“Lg2, n. g3.)- ■' [C. P. M.J 

ALY/ETS (’AAofttJs), a son of Icarius and 
brother of Penelope and Leucadius. After bis 
fullier’s death, lie reigned iu coujiinctiou with his 
brotlier ov('r Acarnania, and is said to have fcwu>ded 
the town of Aly/.cia there. (Strub. x. p. 452; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’AAt/feia.) [L. S.] 

A.MA'IXJCLS {'A/udBoKos) or AI1‘7D0CUS 
(Mt^Sokov), a common name among the 'J'hracians. 
It was also, according to Ptolemy, tlie name of a 
peo]>le and mountains in Tliracti. Pausania.s (i. 4, 
g 4) sjieaks of an Amadoeus wlio came from the 
llyperlKueans. 

1. King of the Odrvsae in Thrace, was a friend 
of Alcibiades, and is numlioned at the time of the 
battle of Aegospotami, n. c. 405. (Diod. xiii. 105.) 
He and St'uthes were tlie most powerful princes in 
Thrace when Xeni>i»liou visited the country iu n. 
400. I’hey were, however, frequently at variance, 
but w'ere reconciled to one another by ThrasybuJus, 
the Atlienian coinmamh'r, in ii. c. 300, and induced 
by him to become the allies of Athens. (Xen, 
AnoIk vii. 2. g 32, 3. g 10, 7. § 3, Ac., IfrlL iv. 
3, § 2b; Diod. -\iv. 94.) This Amadoeus may 
])erhaps be th<* same as the one mentioned by Aris- 
totb', who. In; says, was attacked by his general 
S.Mitlies,a Thracian. {Pal. v. 0, p. 1 }J2,cd.Gottling.) 

2. A Ilnler in 'I'hraco, who inherited in con- 
jnnetion with Beri.sades and Cersobleptes tlie do¬ 
minions of Cotys, on the death of the latter in 
H. c. 350. Amadoeus was probably a son of 
Cotys and a brother of the other two princes, 
though this is not stated by Doinostlumes. (Dcm. 
m ArfcsffMT. p. b23, Ac.) [(i’ERsouLKn ES.] Ama- 
docus seems to have had a son of the same name. 
(Isocr. I*luli]>p. p. }»3, d. compared with Harpo- 
crat. .v. r. ^A/maboKos.) 

3. One of the princes of Thrace, who was dt*- 
fcated and taken jirisoner by Philip, king of 
Macedonia, »• c. DU. (Liv xxxix. 35.) 

AMAE'SIA Sf/NTIA is mentioned by Vale¬ 
rius Maximus (viii. 3. g 1) as an instance of a 
female who pleaded her own cause before the prae¬ 
tor. (About B. c. 77.) She w'as called Andro- 
pyiiCy from having a man's spirit with a female 
Vorm. Compare Afrania and HoRxiiXSiA. 
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C. AMAFA'NUIS or AMAFl'NTHS was om* 
of the earliest Homan writers iii favour of the Kpieii- 
rean philosophy. fJe wrote st'veral works, which 
are censured by Cicero as deficient in arraiit>;c;nient 
and style. Jle is mentioned ])y no other writer 
but (’icero. (Acod. i. 7’ftsr. iv, 3.) 

AMALTIIKIA {'AfxdAOeia). 1. The nurse of 
the infant Zeus after his birth in Cret«‘. 'Fhe an¬ 
cients themselves appear to have been as uncertain 
about the etvniolof^y of tin; name as about the 
real nature of Anialtheia. llesychius derives it 
from tin; verb djuaA0eueii/, to noui ish or to enrich ; 
others fiom diJidAOaicros^ i. c. finn or liard ; and 
oth('rs a.oain from dfiaAifl and 6eia^ according ti» 
wliich it would siirnify the di\ine j^oat, or the 
tender goddess. I'ln' common derival ion is from 
dfieAyfiv, to milk or suck. According to some 
traditions Amaltlieia is tin; goat who suckled tin* 
infant .love (Ilygin. /^«’/, AAr. ii. 1F>; Arat. 

Kiit; Callim. //jiiiiu. ht ■!?>), and who 
was afterwards n-warded for this stu-vice by being 
placed among tin' stars, (Comp. A polled, i. 1. 
a.) [Akua.J Aci'oi'ding to another set of tra¬ 
ditions Anialtheia was a nym]>lu and dauglif<‘r of 
(Iceanus, JIt'lios, Ibnunonius, or of the Crc'tan 
king ]\lelisseus (tScliol. to/ //om. //. xxi. 1 Jl I ; 
Kratostli. ('utaxi. ; A])ollod. ii. 7. § 7>; IjUc- 
tant. JnAU. i. *J'J ; Jlygin. /. c., and h'tdt. ib'f, 
where he calls the nymjih Adamanteia).and is said 
to hav<‘fed Zens u ith the milk ofagoat. When this 
goat once hrokt* olV one oi her horns, the nymph 
Wmaltheia filled it with fr(*sh herbs ;md fruit ami 
gave it to Zeus, who transplaced it t(»gether ui!li 
tin; goat among the stars, (Ovid, /Vcs7. v. ll.'i, 
Ac.) Acconling to other aecounts Z(‘iis liimself 
broke otf run; ol tin* liorns of the goat Amaltlnua, 
gave it to the <lalighters of j’Melis.'-eiis, and en¬ 
dowed it with such jiouers that wiieinAru* the pos¬ 
sessor wished, it would instantaneously l.ii'eoun> idled 
with what(‘\er might be desired. (Ajtollod./. c. ,• 
fschol. idl (■dlliiii.l.c.) This is the story about 
tJie origin of the eeh-brated born of Anialtheia, 
commonly called the Imrii ol' plenty or cornu<’o]»ia, 
which i>l:iys sucli a prominent part in the stories 
of (Ireece, and which was used in later times as 
the symbol of plenty in general. (Strah. x. p. .1515, 

iii. p. ].')! ; lliod. iv. d.a.) [ Ar Jlimnl's. ] Dio¬ 

dorus (iii. (Jd) gives an account of Anialtheia, 
W'liicl) dilVers frojn all the otlier traditions. A<-- 
r-ordiiig to him the Lihvan king Ammon married 
Anialtheia, a maiden of <•xtJ’aor<lillarv lM*auty, ami 
gave her a very fru'tik; tiact of land vvhicli liad the 
form of a bull’s horn, and rra-eivi'd from its (|ueeii 
tlu' name of the horn of Amaltlieia. 'J’his account, 
h(>vvi;ver, is only one of the many specim«'iis of ;i 
rationalistic interjirctalion of the anciruit my thus. 
The horn aj)]>ears to he one of the most ancioni 
and simjilest vessels for drinking, and tiuis we Imd 
the .story of Anialtheia giving Zens to drink from 
a horn reprr'sented in an ancient work of art still 
extant, ((laleria Giustiiiiani, ii. p. (11.) 'J’lie 
horn of plenty was frciiueiitly given as an attrihute 
to the represen tat ions of Tyciir? or Fortima. (Pans. 

iv. 30. S 4, vii. "JO, § 3; comp, Jlbttiger, Aimd- 

theia, odrr dvr CnfcnKtsv/iif Zvhh o/.v SttiUflimj; 
Weickcr, L’cber einc Cretisdie Colonic in Tiwbeu, 
p. 6.) 

J. One of the Sibyls (Tibull, ii. 5. C7), whom 
liactantius (i. (J) idrmtities with the Cumaeun 
Sibyl, who is said to have sold to king 'larquinins 
the celi'braied Sihvlliiu; hooks. I'lio same is stated 
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by Serviiis {ad .lea, vi. 7"J) and by livdiis {dc 
Mem. iv. 34); coni]). Klausen, Jcvimy mtd. die 
I*cnatvtt^ p. Ac. [Ji. S.J 

A MAN Dlls. [Aemaxu^s, p, 2d, a.] 
AAIAIIANTIIS (’A/LidpavTos), of Alexandria, 
wrote a commentary iqion om; of 'I’iumcritus’ 
Idyls {Eh/mol. M. ji. 273. 40, txl. Sylh.), and a 
work entitled Trepl (TKrivrj<:. Respecting his tiiiu;, 
we only know that lie Jived subseijiientJy to .Julia, 
king of Mauretania. (Athcn. viii. p. 343, c., x. 
p. 414, f.) 

AMAHYNCFil.^S (’Agapiry/rew), a chief of tlic 
Eleans, and son of (Inesimaclius or of Acetor. 
(Ilygin. P\(l). 07 ; Fnstatli. m/ limn. ]>. 303.) Ac¬ 
cording to Ilygiiius, Amarynceus himself joiiu'd the 
expedition agaiiistd’roy with nineteen slii]»s. Jloiner, 
on the oth(;r hand, only mentions his son Diorea 
(Aiiiaryiiceidcs) as jiaitaking in the Trojan war. 
(//. ii. ()2*2. iv. .^;17.) W hen Amarynceus dii‘d, 
his sous cek‘hj“at<*d funeral games in liis honour, in 
which Nestor, as lii' himself ri'letcs (//. xxiii. 0J.0, 
Ac.), took ])art. According to Pausaiiias (v, i. § 
d) Aniarvm-r'us harl liemi ol'creat service to Aiigeas 
against lleraeh's. in return for which Angeas shared 
his tlirom* with him, { \j. S.J 

A M A It V N’J'l 11'S (’Apd/u'i'Onv), a luiliter of 
Artemis, from whom the town orAmarviiHius in 
I jibi.ea (Stc])li. IJyz. says Kubot'a. itself) was be¬ 
lieved to liavi* ibu'ivi'd its name. (>tiab. x. p. 
44d.) l-'rom this hero, or nil her Imm the town of 
Amaryiitlms, .Artemis derived ili<‘ suniimie Ama- 
rvntliia or Auiaryvia, under wliieli sin; was wor- 
shi]»j>e(l there jind also in Attica. (Pans. i. 31. 

3, comp. y>/(7. nf Aid. a. v. ’Apttgih'fka.) | L. S. | 
AMA'SiS (■'AuaiTii), 1. King of I'lgypt in 
ts-irly times, according to Diodorus (i. (ill), in 
whose reign ligypt was coii(|iter(‘d by ActiMiiu’s, 
king of J'itJiiopiu. [Actisam'.s. j 

2. King of Fgy]>t, succeeded Aju'ii's, the last 
kinjr of the line i.f I'samiiietiehns. in n. c. Uli!). 
lit* was of comparatively low origin (1 lerodotus, 
ii. 17*2, calls Jiim hiuorjji; and was born at 
t'in])b, a town in tlie Saitic iioiiic. When the 
Fg vjitians revolted against A pries, Amasis Avaig 
sent to <|uell the insuiTi'ction, luit went over 
to the side of tilt; rebels, and was proclaimed 
king Ity them, lie defeatetl Apries in a battle 
near i\lomeni]»his, ami tttok liiin prisoner. lit; 
seemed flispo.sed to treat his eafitivt* with gfreat 
mildness, hut was induced to deliver him up into 
till* hands of the Fgvptians, who p.iit him to tlt>atli. 

It was jirohahly to strength(;n Jiiinself against a 
powerful party formed against liini amongst the 
wurriov-casle, that he cultivated the friendship of 
the Greeks, lie not only gave up to them the city 
of Naiicratis, which had liitlierto been th(;ir only 
mart, l»iit ojii'iied all the; moiitlis of tin; Nile to 
tfi(*m, and al!ovv<‘J them to build temples to their 
own deities. .1 b* contracted an alliance with the 
Greeks of Cyrene, and himself inarricd Ladice, a 
('yrenaic lady. (Herod, ii. DU.) He removed the 
lonians and Carians, wlio were s(*ttled on the 
JVlusiac mouth of the Nile, to Aleinphis, and 
formed tlu'm into a body-guard for himself, 
(ii. ]o4.) He also entered into alliance with 
(!roesuK (i. 77) and witli Polycr{it(;s, the tyrant 
of Samos (iii, 39, 40), who is said to have in- 
trofliiced Pytliagoras to him by letter. (Hiog. 
Laert. viii. 3.) Amasis also sent jiresents to 
sevvml of th(! Greek cities. (Herod, ii. 18"2.) 
Solon in the course of Ids travels visited him. 
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(i. .'iO; I'lut. St)loi/^ ‘2(i; I'l.it, 'J’iinn(‘ns^ p. 21.) 
It would npjH'ur from X(Miophon {(^ynyp. viii. (j, 
§ 20) tluit, after tlio ovcrilirnw of Oocmis by 
Cyrus, Ainasis wiis coinpc'llcd to puy tribute. 
]I(* strove to win the fnvour of the priest-caste by 
luiililiiiif them temples. Durino the rei^ii of 
Amasis agriculture, commerce, and the arts 
nourished ereatly. The exUrnsiou of Ki;yptiaii 
commerce was much favoured by the compiest of 
(’ypriis, which he madi* tributary. Jlis rejfrii was 
oiu^ ot almost uuiuterru]»ted peace and pr(is|H'rifv. 
which gave him leisure for adorning Kgypt with 
several inagnihceut buildings and Avorks of art. (ii. 

I7f).) The [ilans of conriuest which Cynis 
liad liemi unable to carry into eilect, wi re billowed 
out by (kimbys(‘s, wdio in Ji. .V2.> ]ed an army 
against Kgypt. According to the story told by 
Herodotus (iii. ]), (lambyses had been incensed 
by a deception practised u]ion him by Amasis, 
Avho, ]>retending to eonpily with a d'Oiiand of the 
l*ersian king, that he should send iiiin his dau!.'hter 
to adorn his harem, sulist'tutcil tin* daughter of 
Ajiries for his own. Amasis however did not 
live* to s('(‘ the fall of his country. He died l»e- 
fore Camliyses reaclu'd the border.'., a.fUT a reign of 
‘M visirs, and Avas buried at Sais in the tomb 
Avliieli he had constrnctisl in the tisnph'of Athmia. 
(iii. JO, ii. lit!).) Jliscorp.se AvasafterAvards taken 
out of the tomb and sliaiuofnlly insulti'd by tin- 
onl“r oi'(iambyses. (iii. lb.) As a governor Ju' 
e.vliibited great abilities, and was tin* author of 
several uselnl I'enniations (Ii. 177), but he ap])ears 
to have iiuiulyed in more familiarity toward'^ llioso 
iiliont him than Avas nltogetlier con-i-tent Avifli his 
kingly dignity. (Herod, ii. Itil 102, Iii. 1—lb ; 
i>iod. i. ti!!, ;*).*).) 

o. A Ih-'Tsiau i.r the triU* of the Maraphii, 
Avdio was sent by Aryandes, tiie governor of 
Kgypt nndi'r Camliysi's, at the head of an army, 
1o a-sist Kliei'etnne, the nioilnr of ,\rcesilaus 
111., king of ('\reiie. lit* took Ikirea liy strata¬ 
gem and treachery, and madi* an misiicees-xful 
altenijit upon ('vrene. He was then recalled )ty 
Aryaiiiles. On its march back the Persian army 
Milh'red severely from tin; Libyans, (Iba’od. iA'. 

H)7, 201, 2();i.) ‘ {('. 1‘. M.j 

AAIAS’J'iilS or AMKSTKIS (AuaiTTeiv or 
*'A^rjnTfiis). 1. 'I'he wile of Xerxes, and mother 
of Arla\er\es I. According to 1 lerodotn.s, she 
was the danghtm- of Otanes, according toCtesias, 
Avlio calls her Amisliis, of (tnophas. t^he was 
cruel and vindielLi’. t)n one oi-easion she sacri¬ 
ficed fourteen youths of the noblest PeV'ian families 
to the god sitid to dwell iictieath tiie eartii. Tin- 
tale of lier hori'ihle mutilation of the wife of Afa- 
•sislivs, recorded by Herodotus, gi\".s ns a lively 
picture of the intrigues and ernehies of a I’eisiau 
lianMu, She survived Xerxes. (llero<l, \ii. til, 
114, ix. lot}— lid; Clteslas, c. 20. dO. ed. 

liion ; Pint. Alrih. p, pjd, c.) 

2. A daughter of Artaxer\i‘s IT., Avhom her fa¬ 
ther promised in marriage to Teriiiazns. Instead 
nf hiltilling Jiis promise, he married iier himself. 
(Plat. ArUu'. c. 27.) 

3. Also called Amastrine {'Auacrrpivij)^ tlie 
daughter ofOxyartes, tlie brother of Darius, Avas 
givcii by Ale.viuider in inaiTiage to Kratcrus. 
(Arrian, Amif). vii. 4.) Craterus ha\'ing fallen in 
love Avith Pliilu, the daughter of Autipaler, Ainas- 
tris married Dionysius, tyrant of Heracleia, in Hi- 
thynin, n. e. d22. After the death of Dioiiysiu.s, 
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in II. c. dOb, Avlio hdt her guardian of their chil¬ 
dren, Clcarchus, Oxyathres, and Ainastris, she 
married Lysimachns, b. c. d02. Lysimachus, 
lioweA'er, abandoned her shortly afterwards, and 
married Arsinoe, the daughter of Ptolemy F*hila- 
delphus; wliereujioii Ainastris retired to Heracleia, 
whicli she governed in her own right. She also 
founded a city, called after lier own name, on the 
sea-coast of Paplilagoiiia. She aaxis drowned by 
iier two sons about n. c. 2«)<). (Memnon, c. 4, .5 ; 
Diod. XX. Hk'k) 'I'he iu'ad lignired below pndiahly 
represents Amastris: the woman on t)ie reverse 
holds a small Hgiire of v'ictory in her hand, (Eck- 
hel, ii. p. '12L) 



Ai\TA''rA, the Avife of king Tjatinus and mother 
of laiA inia, Avho, Avti'-n Aeneas sued for the liaiid 
of the latter, oiipo.-ed him, becatisi' she liad alreailv' 
jiromised Lrainia to Tiintns. At the .same time 
.^he was iiistigateil by Alecto, Avho acted according 
to i!u* iv<ine-t of .Inno, to stir u)» tlie war Avitb 
1 nnius. '1 his story fills the greatei’ part of the 
seventh boed^ of VirgiPs Aeie’id. When Ainata" 
AA'as informed tiiat 'rnnms had fallen in battle, sho 
hung herself. (Virj. Ac/i. xii. bb<»; Dioiivs. i. 
•D ) ^ [L. S.) 

A'MA'l'IlT'.S (’A.tmbTjs). a son of Heracles, from 
whom the toAvn of Amalhus in (.'y]»nis was be- 
Pu'Aed to have derivi'd its name. Acconliiig to 
suine traditions, howevm’, its name Avas derived 
from Amatiuisa, tlie inotlier of C’inyras. (Htepli. 
lly/. .V. r. 'AaaOova ) flj. S.] 

’AMA'riir'.si A or AAIATHU'XTIA (’Aua- 
Uovaia or ’A/uadouvrlct), a surname of Afdirodile. 
uhick is deri\'ed from the town of Amathus in 
(’yprns, one of the most ancient seats of lu'r wor- 
sliiji. ('I'ac. iii. (12 ; Ov. Amur. iii. l.o. l.'i ; 

Virg. ("//•. 2 J2 ; Catnl!. Ixvili. .'il.) [[,. S, | 

AAIA'TIL'S, suruamed /WniJumuriKs, a per- 
.son of loAv origin, Avho ])ret.ended to be either tlie 
son or grand-on of the great Alarins. (bi the 
death ol dnlius Caesar n. c. -1 1, he came forward 
as a popular h-ador, and ona lod an altar to t.’aesar 
on tho spot Avhore his body bad been burnt. lie 
was, lioweA-er, shortly afterwards seized by the 
consid Antony and put to death without a trial. 

'I hi.s illegal act Avas approvt'd of by tim senate in 
con.seiinence of tlie ailvaiitages tlu'V derived from 
it. Vaioiiiis Alaximiis (ix. L’i. ^ 2) says, that his 
name aaxis llero})hilns. (A]ipian, />. (\ iii. 2, ,'}; 
Liv. I’yid. lit); Cic. Of/ Alt. xii. -Pl, xiv. (J—b, 
/‘/nlipp. i. 2; Nicolaus Daniascenus, Vit. Any, 
c. 1 L p. "daf}, od. Coraes.) 

AMA'ZONES (Aga^dres), a warlike race of 
females, wdio act a prominent part in several of tho 
adventures of CJreck mythology. All accounts of 
them agree in the statement, that they came from 
the country about tho Caucasus, and that their 
principal seats were on the river Thennodon, in 
the iieigiihonrhood of the modern Trebizond. From 
tlieiice they are said to have at ililferent times in¬ 
vaded 'riirace, Asia Minor, the islands of the Ae- 
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gean, (rreece, Syria, Anibia. Kgypt, and Jiibya. 
Tht‘ country about tho 'rhormo<lou with its capital 
Tliciniscyra was inlfabitcd only by tlie Amazons, 
wlio were govonu'd by a (pieen. The Oargiireans, 
a race of iikmi, were H(*pai'at<M] from them by a 
mountain, but onee every year the Amazons met 
the Oargareans in tin; mountains for the purpose of 
propagating their race, and then returned to their 
own country. 'J’lndr children, wdion of the female 
sex, were l)rought up liy the Amazon mothers, and 
trained in their cnstomaiy pursuits of Wiir, riding, 
hunting, and cultivating the land ; but each girl 
had ht;r right breast cut oil': tlu'ir male children, 
on tlie otluu* liaiul, were sent to the (hirgareans, or 
put t») death. (Strab. xi. p. /id.'), Ac.; Diod. ii. 4.5, 
Ac., iii. .5*2, Ac.; .Justin, ii. 4.) 'l’li<* prineipal gods 
tlioy worshipped were Ares and Artemis 'I'auro- 
pol«)s. The foundation of sevtintl towns in Asia 
Minor and in the islands of the Aeg(‘;in is ascril»ed 
to them, e. tj. of Kphesus, Smyrna, (-yme, Myriiia, 
and Pajihos. Strabo <1oubts tlie existence of such 
a race of females, while Diodorus attempts to give 
an account of tlu'in, which assumes all the appi'ar- 
ance of lustory. That the Amazons were regarded 
as a, r('al historical race down to a late period, is 
evident from the tradition, that, when Alexander 
the (ireat a])]iroathed tlie country of the Amazons, 
their queen 'I'halestris hastiuied to him, in order to 
b<'come mother hy the eomiueror of Asia. (l*lut. 
uHi'j. 4 (».) 

JJut we confnu' ourselves here to noticing .some 
of the mythical ad\entures with which tin* Ama¬ 
zons are eonneeted. They art.' said to have in¬ 
vaded Lyeia in the reign of loliates, hut were dt*- 
stroyed hy llelleropliontes, who happened t<» he 
staying at the king's court. (Horn. //. \i. IJW;, Ac.; 

ml Ltn'itpL 17.) [IJKi.i.KUtmuoNTEs, IjAt»- 
MEDON.J At the time when Priam W'as yet a 
young man, they invaded Plirygui, and fought 
with the Phrygians and 'i'rojaiis. (Ilom.//. iii. 
Jill), Ac.) The ninth among the labours huposed 
u|u)n IItirades by Kiirystheus, was to takt; from 
liippolyte, tilt! queen of the Amazons, her girdle, 
tht! t'lisigii of her kingly power, which she liad re¬ 
ceived as a prtist'ut from Ares. (Apollod. ii. .5. ^ .0; 
Diod. iv. D) ; llygin. Fah. 3(1; (.Joint. SinyTii. xi. 
214.) [ IIeka( Ljo.s.j In the reign of'I'lieseus they 
invaded Attica. (Paus. i. 2; IMut. Thvs. 31, 33.) 
[Thk.seits.] Toward.s the end tif the Trojan war, 
the Aniaztins, undt:r their tpieeii Penthesileia, 
came to tlie assistance tif Priam ; hut the queen 
was killed hy Achilles. ((Joint. Smyrn. i. (i(if); 
I’aus. V. JJ. §2; Philostr. llv.r. xLx. ll).) [Pen- 
TIIK.SII.KIA.] 

The question us to what the Amazons really 
wiTo, or rathiir, Avhut gave rise to tin; bcilief that 
there was such a race of wtuiicn, has been much 
discus.sed by* ancient as well as nmderu writers. 
Herodotus (iv. JIO) says, that in the Scythian 
language their name was Oiorputa, which lie trans¬ 
lates by av^poKTovoi. The (Jreek name Ama/ones 
is usually’^ derived from tin; breast, and is sup- 

})osed to mean “breastless,” or “not brouglit up by 
the breast,” “b(!ings with strong breasts,” or “ with 
one hieast.” (l*lii!()str. l.c.; Eustatii. ml lJum. p. 
402.) Others derive it from tlie (.'irca.ssian word 
ntuzii^ said to signify the moon, or from JCnunetvh^ 
which, according to a Caucasian tradition, is said 
to liave been their original name. (Sprcngel, Aptt- 
ktuic (ks Ifi/tjxtcriiti ii. p. 597; Klaproth, Jkkr 
nmk dem Cauco-^us^ i. p. 055.) Among the \ariou.s 
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ways in which it has been attempted to account 
for the origin of the story about the Amazons, two 
deserve to be mentioned. (.)ne opinion is, tlisit the 
peculiar way in which the women of some of the 
Caucasian districts lived, and perfonned the duties 
Avhich in other countries devolve upon men, toge¬ 
ther wiili the many iii'^tanctis of female bravery 
and courage which are noticed as remarkable even 
by modern travellers, were conveyed to the inha¬ 
bitants of western Asia and the Greeks in vague and 
obscurt* reports, and thus gave rise to the belief in 
tlie existence of such a warlike race of w oimm, and 
that tliese rumours and reports were subsequently 
worked out and (Uiibellished by popular tradition 
and poetry. Others think that the Amazons 
were originally priestesses of Artemis (the moon), 
whose worship was widely spn'ad in Asia, and 
wliich they are said to have c!sta])lislu!d in various 
parts. It is further mferivd, from the name Ama- 
zoiie.s, thatthesi* [iriestesses mutilated tlu'irbodies hy 
cutting otf their lu'i'asts in a. maiiiu!!' similar to that 
ill which theCialli and other priests mutilated their 
bodies and that thus the Amazons represented tho 
male ideal in the bMuale sex, just as the (ialli repre¬ 
sent'd llu' fem.'ile iih'al in the male se.x. Put it would 
lie didieult, in the first }tlace, to jirove tiie existence 
of such priestessc's, and in the second, to show how 
they couhl have occasioned the belief in a whole 
female race of this kind. Neither the poetical nor 
liistorieal traditions about the Amazons eontaiu 
any tiling to render this opinion very plausible; 
and, ill the absence of all positive evidence, the 
lirst opinion lias much more to recommend it. 
(Comp. Aliiller, Ihrliont. p. 3.5h, Ac.) 

'J'lie repn'seniation of tlu'se warlike women oc- 
I copied the Grei'k artists very extensively, and we 
still |K>ssess a large serh's of the most beautiful 
works of art, such as ]>aiutings on vasc's and walls, 
bronzi's, relii'fs, and gems, in which the .‘Vmazons 
and thiiir battles with men are represented. The 
most celebrated works of this kind in anti<iuity 
were the battle of the .Vmazons with the .Athenians 
in the JNx'cile at Atiu'iis, by Nieon (Pans. i. 15. 
^ 2), on the shic'ld of Atliemi, ami on the foot¬ 
stool of the Olympian Zeus, hy Phidias, (i. 17. ^ 2.) 
Amazons were also represented by Aicairn'iies in 
the pediment of the temple of Zeius at Olymjiia. 
(v. Kk ^ 2.) lU'specting the extant representations 
of Amazons and iheir costumes, see AliUler, Ilaudb. 
{/. ArcImoL H 3(i5, 417. I I^. S.J 

AMAZO'NIUS (’Ajuacfdi'toy), a siirnaim' of 
Apidlo, under which he was worshipped, and had 
a ternjile at J*vrrhiehus in Laconia. The name 
was derived either from the belief that the Ama¬ 
zons had peiK'tratcd into Peloponnesus as far as 
Pyrrhichus, or that tln'y had founded the temple 
there. (Paus. iii. 25. §2.) [ L. S. J 

AMlilGA'TCS, king of the Celts in (hiul in 
the reign of Tarquinius I^riscus. lie belonged to 
the Bitiiriges, the most poweiful of the Ctrltic peo¬ 
ple. When Amhigatus was advancisl in years, he 
sent out Bellovesus and Sigovesus, the sons of his 
si.ster, with large swarms of his pco|)lc to seek new 
settlements, in consequence of the great numher of 
the population. Bellovesus and Sigovesus drew 
lots as to the course they should take ; the latter 
in consequence went to the llercyniun forest and 
the former into Italy. (Ijiv. v. 34.) 

AMBTORIX, a chief of tho Kburones, a Gallic 
people betweiin the Aleiise and the Rhine, who 
were formerly tributary to the Aduatici, but were 
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delivered by Caesar from the payment of this tri- ' 
bate. In b. c. 54, Caesar placed a h'gion and five ' 
cohorts, under the command of Q. Titurius Sabimis 
and L. Aiirunculeius Cotta, in tln^ territories of 
the Eburoues for the purpose of passing the winter 
tln*re. But fifteen days after they had been sta¬ 
tioned in their territories, the Eburoues revolted at 
tfie instigation of Auibiorix and Cativolcus, another 
chief, besieged the Roman camp, and destroj^ed 
almost all the Roman troops, after they had been 
induced by Ambiorix to leave their camp under 
promise of a safe-conduct. After their destruction 
Ambiorix hastened to the Aduatici and Nervii, 
and induced them, in conjunction with the Ebu- 
rones, to attack the camp of Q. Cncero, who whs 
stationed for the winter among th<i Nervii. The 
finuness of Cicero, and the deleat of the Gauls on 
tlie arrival of Caesar, compelled Ambiorix to raise 
the siege. In the following years Ambiorix con¬ 
tinued to prosecute the war against C'aes;ir, but 
though all his plans were thwarted, and the dif- 
fertmt troops he raisc'd wer«i defeated by Caesar, be 
always escaped falling into the hands of the con¬ 
queror. (Cues. Ji. a. V. ‘24, 2()—.'ll, vi. ,‘>,21)— 
4d, viii. 24, tS:c.; Dion Cass. xl. 5—10, ill, &c.; 
Liv. A/uV. According to Florus (iii. 10. 

4? h) lit; escaped the vengtianco of the Romans by 
lleeing bovoud the Rhine. 

L. AMBI'VIUS TU'RPIO. [Turpio.] 

.VMB( )1j(.)( 1 K'RA (’Aju6'o\o77{ga), from dva- 
6d\Kw ami ^Tj/iav “ delaying old aye,” as a sur- 
iiaiiie of .Vphrodite, who had a .>tatue at Sjiarla 
umior this tiame. (rau.-^. iii. DJ. § 1 ; l»Jut. 
iSjnnj/os. iii. (I.) [L. S.] 

A.MBRA'CTA (’A.ugpahta), a daughter ot An- 
geas, from whom tlu; town of Amhracia derivtal its 
name. (Steph. By/., a. r.; Eustath. <id Oion//s. l*c- 
rii'i/. 4M2.) <)(li'‘r traditions roj»re.sent lier as a 

grand-daughter of Ajiolh;, ami a daughter of Mela- 
neus, king of the Dryopes. (Anton. Lib. 4.) A 
third account deriveil the name of the town from 
Ambr.ix, a son of Thespniius ami grandson of 
Lvcaon, (Steph. Bv/./. c.) [L. S.] 

‘AMBRU'SI US ‘(’A^ggoVmv) A LEX ANDRC- 
KUS, a mdileinan and courtier (S. Epijdi. a<h\ 
JIut r. ()4. I 44] ,‘t) tiourished a. i». 2.“j 0. At lirst 

a Valeiitiniaii (Eiiseb. 77.7^’. vii. 10) ami .Marcioni.st, 
he was won to the faith by ()rigen, whose con¬ 
stant fellow-student he liccaim; (Origen, Kp. ad 
African, vol. i, p. *29), and was onlaint'd deacon. 
(S. I lier. Vir. Uliidr. Mu) He jdied Origon with 
questijins, and urged him to write liis C’om- 
ineutaries (ep7o5it^/<T'»jy), sujiplying him with 
tran.scrihers in almmlaiiee. He shone as a Con¬ 
fessor during the persecution of Julius Maximinus 
(Euseb. vi. Hi) a. d. 2.‘{(), and died between a. D. 
247 and 253. His letters to Origi.-n (pniised 113’^ 
St. Jerome) are lost; jiart of one exists ap. (Irigeii, 
lAh. dc Oral. c. 5. p. 2()K, a . b , (See Routh's 
Jfclufiiae Sacr. ii. p. 307.) (Jrigen dedicated to 
him Iiis JCtlmrlatUm to AIar(//rdoin ; Jtoaks atfaimt 
Ce/sua; Vummentaty on 61. Jolui'a (iosprl; and On 
J*rat/rr. (A. J. C.] 

AMRRO'SIUS, ST., bishop of AIilan, was 
born probably at Augusta Trevirorum (/’rews), 
which was the seat of goveniment for the province 
ol Gaul, of which his father was ]>refect. His 
biographers ditl'er as to whetlier the date of his 
birth was 333 or 340 a. b., hut tlic latter is pro- 
bidily tlu; trm; date. Circnm.stances occurred in 
his intancy which were understood to portend his 
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future greatness. His father having died, Am- 
hrose, then a boy, accompanied his mother to 
Rome, where he received the education of an advo¬ 
cate under Aniciu.s Probus and Sy-mmachus. Ho 
began jih-uding causes at Milan, then the imperial 
residcnei;, and soon gained a high n;]mtation for 
fort;nsic eloquenc*;. This success, together with 
the influence of his family, led to his appointment 
(about 370 A. n., or a little later) as con.sular pro* 
feet of the provinces of Liguria and Aemilia, whose 
scat of government was Milan. 

The struggle between the Catholics and Arians 
was now at it.s height in the Western Church, 
and u]*on the death of Auxentius, bishop of Milan, 
in 374, the qu(;stion of the appointment of his 
successor Ie<l to an open conflict ht;tween the two 
parties. Ambrose exerted his influence to restore 
peace, and addressed the peojile in a conciliatory 
speech, at tlu* conclusion of w'hich a child in the 
further part of the crowd cried out ‘‘’’Ambroaius 
cjnscopus.''' The word.s were received as an oracle 
from h<*aven, and Ambrose w'as elected bishop by 
the acclamation of the whole multitude, the bishops 
of both parti(‘s uniting in his (‘lection. It w'as in 
vain that he adopted tlu; strangest devices to alter 
tlu; detoriuiuutii)n of the peojile; nothing could 
make them cliange their mind (Paulin. Vit. Ambros. 
pp. *2,3): in vain did he flee from Milan in the 
night; ho mistook his way, and found himself the 
next morning befon; the gate of the city. At 
length lu; yielded t(» the express commaiul of tiuj 
emperor (Vahmiinian I.), ami was consecrat'd on 
tlie eighth day at’UT his baptism, for at tlu; time of 
his election he was only a catcchunu;n. 

Immediately after his election be gave all his 
prop«*rtv' to the duircli and the poor, and adopted 
an jiscetie mode of life, while tlu; jmhlic adminis¬ 
tration of his iiflice was most firm ami skilful. H(j 
was a great patron of monastieism : about tivo 
years after his consecration he wrote his three 
books ‘’“De Virgiiiibus,” and dedicated them to his 
.sister Marccllimi. In the Arian controlersv iu; 
espomsed the iirihodox side at his very entrance on 
his bishopric by demanding that his baptism should 
he performed hv an orthodox bishop. He applied 
himself most diligently to the study' of theology 
umh'r Simjilieian, a jiresliyter of Rome, wdm after¬ 
wards liecaine his successor in tlu; bishopric, llis 
influence soon became very great, both w'ith the 
]ieoj)le and with the emperor Valcntinian and his 
s<»n Gratiaii, for wliosi* iiistruetion he composed his 
treatises ‘■'•De Eide,” ami Do tspiritu Sancto.” 
In the year 377, in consequence of an invasion of 
Italy by the northern barbarians, Ambrose fled to 
Tllyricum, and afterw ards (in Cave's opinion) visited 
Romo. After his return to Milan, he was eraplov'ed 
by th(^ cMurt on important political afl’airs. When 
Maximus, after the death of Gratian (333), threat¬ 
ened Italy', .lustina, the mother of the young em¬ 
peror Valentiuian 11., sent Ambrose on an em- 
iiassy' to the usurper, w'hose advance the bishop 
succeeded in delaying. At a later pi;riod (3K7), 
Ambrose w'ent again to I'reves on a like niissi<m; 
but his conduct on this occasion gave such otFence 
to Maximus, that he was compelled to return to 
I tidy in haste. 

While remlering these political services to Jus- 
tina and Valentiuian, Ambrose was at open v.v 
riaiicc with them on the great religious question of 
the age. Justina w'a.s herself an Arian, and had 
brought up the young emperor in the same tenets. 
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]lcr contest witli Ambrose bonan in iht; yeiir 3R(), 
•when sIk; appointed an Arian l)ish(>p to the vacant 
see of Sirinimn ; upon which Ani])rose wont to 
Sinnium, and, a iniraciilotis judtj;Tnont on an Arian 
who insulted him haviin^ struck tcuTor int») his op- 
])onontH, ho coiisc'cratod Aiioniinins, who was of 
the ortliodox party, as bishop of Sirmium, and 
them roturnod to Milaji, where .Tustina set on foot 
s<‘veral intrigues auaiiist him, but without effect. 
In tin; year dchJ, 1‘alladins and Seenndianus, two 
Arian hisho(»s, petititined (Jratian for a general 
council to de«-ide the Arian controvi'rsy ; but, 
througli the inlluence of Ainl)ros<>, instead of a 
g('neral council, a synod of Italian, Illyrian and 
(.lallic hishops was assembled at Atjuileia, over 
which Ambrose ]iri‘sided, and hy which Palladius 
and Seenndianus were de])osed. 

At length, in tin* years .‘{Rri and Anihrose 

and Justiiia came to op(*n conllict. .lustina, in the 
name of the empei’or, d(‘manded of Ambrose* tln^ 
use of at least e)ne of the cliiirches in Milan, for 
the }ierformance of divine worship by Arian <“ccle- 
siasties. Ambrose refuseil, and tin* jx'ople rose nji 
to take his part. At Kaster (.”'1.“)) an attempt was 
made by .lustina to take forcil»le ])ossessio)» of tin* 
basilica, but the show of resistance was so great, 
that the atlemj*t was aliandoned, atid the court 
was (‘ven oblige'd to a]i]>1y to Ambrose* to (pn'll the 
tumult. He* aiiswe'red, that In* liad not stirred 
np the ])e*opl(', and that (Joel a'one eonhl still them. 
'I'lie jteople now k('pt guard about the* bisboji's re*- 
sidencei ami the.* basilica., wliicli tin* im|»e'rial feurcs 
liesitated to attack. In fact, the j»e*e)ple were* al¬ 
most wholly e)n the; side e)f Ambrose', the Arian 
parly consisting of few b('ye)nd tiie ceuirt anel the* 
(lolliic trnoits. Auxentius, an Arian bislio}), who 
was .lustina’s e-bief advise*!' in tlie*s(' proee'e'eling*-, 
now eballeiiged Ambrose* to a puldic disjiutJitioii in 
the e*niperorV palaci’ ; but Andire)se re-fused, saying 
tliiit ii e-oiincil of the clinrcli was the only j)ro]K‘r 
jilace* for sue-h a discussion. lie was next com- 
tminded to leave; the* e-ity, which lie ;it enice; re-fu'.ed 
to do, and in this refusal the people still supj)orte*d 
liini. In order tei ke;ep up the* spirits eif the* jieei- 
]»le, he ii'.trodueeel into the e-hurch wlu*re they ke>[)t 
watch the re*gular perfornuineo of anti{ihonal hyiiiiis, 
which hael been hjiig practise>d in the* l-iaste;rn 
('luu’cli, but not hitlierto introduce-d into tin- We*st. 
At length, the contest was de-cieled about a y(*ar 
afU-'i' its commeuceme'iit liy the miracles wbieli jire* 
re'pfirted to have attended the; disceivery of the; 
reli(|ues eif two hitluiito unknown nuirtyrs, (.jer\a- 
siiis and I’leitasins, A blind man was said to 
have been re'store-d to sight, and several d<*memiaes 
dispossessed, '^riie-st* e\e-nts are recorde-el by Am- 
lirose liinise-]f, Ly bis se'ere-tary Pauliniis, and l»y 
his elisciple* Aumistiue*, who v\as in Milan at the; 
time ; but a piirlieukir discussion eif the; tru^h eif 
these miracles would be out eif ])laee* here. Tlie*y 
wore* deiiie'd by the; Arians ;ind discredited by the 
court, hut the; im}ir(;ssioii miide by tlienn iijuui the 
])e()ple ill general was such, that Justiiia thought it 
prudent to de;sist from he*r atte*mpt. (Amhros. Ay«s/. 
xii. XX. xxi. xxii. 4} 'J, liii. liv.; I’auliu. 

§ 14-17, p. 4, lien.; Augustin. Cotfjhs. ix. 7. § 14- 
1(5, l)c Cir. J)ct\ xxii. R. ^ 2, Serni. JilR, *Je{(;.) 

All imiK'rial rescript was lieiwevcr issued in the 
same; ye;ar for the toleration eif all sects of Chris¬ 
tians, any olfence against which was made liigh 
treason (Cod. 'I'lieoehis. IV. l)c Fide CuUk die i) \ 
but we have no evidence that its execution was 
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attempted; and the state of the ])artios was quite 
altered by the de'uth of Justiiia in the next year 
(JR7), when Valemtinian heeame a Catholic, anel 
still meire coniple*tely hy the victory of 'J'lu'eidosius 
over Maximus (JHH), This event put the whole 
pe)we*r of the e*mpire* into the hands of a prince 
who was a hrm Catholic, anel over whom Ambrose, 
spi'edily acquired such inriiumcc, that, after the 
massacre at 'l'he>ssalonica in .‘{.'Ml, lie re*fuse'd Theo¬ 
dosius admission into the* clnircli of Milan fe»r a 
perieid e>f eight months, and only re'steired him after 
lie* Iiad ])erfomied a public penance*, and bad con- 
f<*ssed that he bad le*arnt the dilferemce; hetwce'ii 
an em])eror anel a pri(*.st, 

Ambretse was an :ie‘tiYe eipjionent not only of tlu^ 
.Arians, Imt alset eif the Maeeeloiiians, Aiiollinarians, 
and Neivatians, and of .loviniun. It was probably 
about tin* year o84 that lie snecesNfully resisted 
the* pe'titiein of Syminaeliiis and the heathen seiia- 
teu's e)f Ilenne for the rest<iration e)f the; altar of 
Victory. Jleiwas the* jirine-inal in-Ntrue-lor of Au¬ 
gustine in the Christian faith. [ A re;i:sTl\Us. j 

Tin* latte*!' yeans of his life-, with the excejitieui 
of a slnu't abs«-nc(' from jMilan during tin- ii.surpa- 
tion of l']ng<*nins were devoU-d te» t!ie care 

of his liishopric. He tlie-d on the -Itli of A])ril, 

A. j>. .‘>.‘)7. 

As a write-r, Ambrose* cannot be ranked high, 
notwiihstaneiiiig his great e-lewim-iu-e*. His tlieo- 
loaie-al kiiinv leeL'i* scarcely e.xleinled be-yond a fair 
ae-(|iiaintanc<' with the works of the (in-ek llitbe'rs, 
from vliotn In* borrowe-d minli. H is \\ orks lie-ar 
also the- marks e»f haste:. He was latiier a man 
of ai-tioii than of letters. 

His works are* vt*ry nimn*rous, tliougli s<*veral of 
tlie-m have hei’ii lost, 'i'liey t■onsi.^l of Letters, 
S«*rme»iis, and Orations, Coiimn-ntarie-s em Scrip¬ 
ture, 'l’re-atisi;s in eeunme-iidation ol’ celibacy and 
inonasticisin, and either treatisi-s, ol' wliie-li tin* most 
important are*: “ Hi-xai'nn-roii,'” an .'ice-omit of the 
creation; l)e* Oiliciis Ministninim,'” which is ge¬ 
ne-rally e-euisidere-d his best work ; “ I )e‘ Mysterii.s;” 
'■'’ile Sae-raineiitis "• Di* Poeiiite-ntia and the 
abovo-nie*ntione‘el works, “’He Fide,” anel “ I )e Spi- 
I'itu Sane-to,” wliie-h are both upon tin* 'I rinity. 
The* W(*!i kneiwn )i\nin, “’'I’e Deiim landaiiius,''' has 
lie*eu ase;i'i|»e‘el to him, but its date* is at least a. e-e-ii- 
tury late-r. 'J fn-re art* other liymiis ase-ribed to 
liini, hut upon dembtful aiithoriiy. He* is l)eliev«-d 
to liave* setth'd the eireh-r uf juihlic, worship in tin* 
cliurclu's of Milan in the form wliicli it liael till tin- 
eighth century uneh*r the name-s of “■ ( Mlieiuin Ani- 
biosiannni'''’ and ‘’‘Alissa Aiubrosiaiia.” 

'J’be* he'st e:*diti(jn of liis works is that of the; 
llene'elictines, veils, fob, I'aris, Itieili and I 
with an Appendix e;eintaining a. life* eif Ainbreise* by 
his se*cretary Ihiulimis, aiieither in (5re;e‘k, whie h is 
aneinynious, unel is chielly copie-d freim 'l’iie>oelori-t'’s 
Fcde-siastical History, and a third hy the lie;ne-dii‘- 
tiiie editeirs. 'J'wo works of Ambrose*, Ki/dtivolio 
Siiiulndi ad initiandoif., and Fjdsttda de Fidi'^ have 
liee;n <liscovere;d hy Angelo Maii, and are; publisheel 
hy him in the; si;venth veiliime of Ids Srrlptuniin 
Vctcrum Not'd (UdUrHit. [1*. S. 1 

AAIIHIO'SI IJy, a he-arer eif Didynius, at Alex¬ 
andria, lived. A. 1). ;ind was the author eif 

('ommcHlaries on »/oA, and a beiok in V(*rse against 
Apeilliiiaris of L:i.eidiee;a. Neither is extant. (S. 
Hieron. de Vir. lUud. g l‘J(i.) [A. J. C.J 

A'MDJiYON (’Ajafipuaite) wreite; a work on 
Theocritus the Cliitui, from which Hiogciics Laer- 
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tins (v. 11) quotes an cqiigrani of Theocritus against 
Aristotle. 

AMURYSSUS (''Aiu€iw(rtTos\ the mytljical 
f()iind(‘r of t })0 town of Auibryssus or Amphryssiis 
ill I’hocis. (I’aus. x. ^1(5. 4? *2.) [L. S.] 

AMUIJ'LIA, AMIiU'LlI, and AMIiU'LlUS 
(’Ajafiou\ta, 'A/jlSouAioi^ and ’AjugouAtos), surnames 
under which the Syiartans worsiiijijied Athena, the 
Dloeenri, and Zeus. (I*a.us. iii. ].‘h § 4.) The 
meaning of the name is uncei'tain, but it lias been 
snjiposed to lie dmivc^d from dua&aKXu^ and to de- 
siqiiate those divinities as the delayers of death. 

IR. «,J 

AMBUSTUS, the name of a family of tlu' 
jiritric.ian Fauia Gens. The first niembm'of the 
Fa Ilia gens, who acquired this cognoinen, was Q. 
Fabius V’iljulanus, consul in u.c. 412, who appears 
to liave been a son of N. Fabius Vilmlanus, consul 
in n. (’. 421. From this time the. name \’ibulanus 
was di’ojit, and that of Ambustus took its jdaci;. 
'J'he latter was in its turn snjiplanted by that of 
Maximus, whieli was tirst ac<inired by Fabius. 
son of No. 7 [see below], and was hamh'J down 
by liim to his deseetidants. 

1. (^>. J'AUir.s M. r. N. Vinrr.ANi's Annrs- 
Ttjs, eonsiil i'l n. e. 412. (Liv. iv. .o2.) 

2. M. Famu s AuniisTUs, I’onlifex Maximus 
ill tlio year that Borne was taken by tlu* Gauls, 
II. c. .’{j/o. llin tliree sons [see Nos. 4, and 
f>] wt*re smit as ambassadors to tbe (Jauls, when 
tlie latter wm-e besieging {'lusiniii, and took part 
in a sally of the bcsii'ged against the (Jaids. 'I'lu' 
G'aiils demanded tliat tlu^ J'abii should be sur¬ 
rendered to them for violating the law of nations; 
and ujion the senate refusing to give up the guilty 
yiarties, they niaivlied agaiu.-t Borne. 'J'he threii 
sons were in the same year elected consular tri¬ 
bunes, (lav. V. .‘1.*), .‘{(i, 41 ; Fliit. (am. 17.) 

ik K. FAiiirs M. r. (,). n. A^fnl sT^s, son of 
No. 2 ami Imuher to Nos, 4 and />, was (|iiae.stor 
111 15 . c. 4t).‘i, with tliri'O plebeians as liis colleagues, 
whicli was tlie liist time that (piaesiors were 
chosen from the ydehs. (Liv. iv. 61.) lie was 
consular tribune for the lirst time in 404 (iv. (il), 
again in 401 (v. Id), a third time in .*506 (v. 24), 
and a fourth time in [See Nn. 2.) 

4. N. Fahu's Al. k <,), n. A.Mm’srrs, .son of 
No. 2 and brother to Nos, .*> and 6 , consular tri¬ 
bune in n. e. -lOti (Liv. iv. 615), and again in oOO. 
[Si'e No. 2 .) 

6 . <^). FAiiiiis ;M. f. Q. n. A:\nn’STi's, son of 
No. 2 and IumiIkt to Nos. ,'i and 4, consular tri¬ 
bune in n. i:. .'».d0. [See No. 2. J 

6 *. M. h’Ann'.s K. F. AI. n. Amiifstfs, son, as 
it ajipears, of No. o, was consular tribune in n. c. 
odl. (Liv. vi. 22.) He had two daughters, of 
whom the elder was nianied to Ser. Siilyiicius, and 
the younger to G. Jjieinius Stolo, the author of the 
Liciuiaii Rogations. According to the stoiy re¬ 
corded by Livy, the younger Fabia induced Iut 
father to assist her husband in obtaining the con- 
Bulship for the ph'beian order, into wdiich she had 
married, (vi. li-l.) Ambustus was consular tribune 
a second time in SGD, and took an active jiart in 
support of the Licinian Rogations, (vi. 36.) He 
was censor in 3()3. {Fust. Cujtiiuf.) 

7. M. Fabius N. f. M. n. Ambustus, son, as 
It appears, of No. 4, was consul in b. u. 360, and 
carried on the war against the llernici, whom he 
conepaered, and obtained an ovation in consequence. 
(Liv. vii. II; Fast. Triumph.) He was consul a 
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second time in 366, ami carried on the xvar against 
the Falisci and 'ranpiinienscs, whom he also con¬ 
quered. As he wa-s absent from Rome when the 
time; came for holding the comitia, the senate, which 
did not like to entrust them to Ins colleagm*, 
who ha<l appointed a iilelieian dictator, and still 
less to the dictiitor himself, nominated interregos 
for the purjio.se. 'fhe obji'ct of the patricians was 
to secure both places in the consulship for their 
own order again, whicli w'as eth^cted b}-^ Ambustus, 
who seems to liave returned to Rome ineantiinc. 
He was api)oint(*d tbe eleventh interre.v, and di;- 
clared two patricians consuls in violation of the 
Licinian law. (Liv. vii. 17.) He was consul a 
third time in 364, when he conquered tlieTiburtes 
and obuiined a triimipli in coiise(|mmce. (vii. 16, 
15>; Fust. 'Triumph.) Ji) 361 lie was appoint'd 
dictator merely to fi'iistrate the Licinian law again 
at the comitia, but did not succeed in his oliject. 
(Liv, vii.'J2.) He W'as alivi; in 326, when bis 
son, <^. Fabius Alaxiiiiiis Rnlliamis, was inasier of 
the horse to l^apirius, ami lied to Home to implore 
protection from tlie v(“iigeanc<“ of the diftator. He 
inter<-e(led on iiis son's behalf both with the senate 
and tlie peojile. (viii, 3d».) 

15. ('. Fviiius (C. F. M. N.) A.Murs'j us, consul 
in n. V. 36<5, in wliich year a dictator wtis a]>- 
poinled through fear of the Gauls. (Liv. vii. 12.) 

I>. M. Fabji s M. f. N. n. Amiu s’J’l s, son ap- 
panuitly of No. 7, and brother to the great Q. 
Fabius Maximus Iviilliamis, was master of the 
lioi'se ill II. <'. 3»22. (Liv. ^iii. 3II.) 

10. (^. Faiuus ((J. F. Q. N.) AiNrmrsTUs, dic¬ 
tator in B. I. 321, but immediati‘l\ resigiuA 
liiroimli some fault in the election. (Liv. ix. 7.) 

11. C. Fabifs ^1. K. N. N. Amiifstl's, son ap- 
]>areiitly *>f No. 7, tmd hrotiicr to No. 6 . was 
appointed muster of the horse in ii. c. 316 in place 
of Q. Auliiis, who fell in liattle. (Liv, ix. 23.) 

AM KIN 1 .\,S. 1 Nakci.ssi s.] 

AMLl'Nl.VS ('A,ueima>), a younger brother of 
Ai'sehylus, of the Attic demos of Ballene accord¬ 
ing to Herodotus (viii. ol, .03), or of that of 
Decelea. accoi'ding tii Bliitarch {'J hrm. 14), distin¬ 
guished himself at the battle of Salamis(B. i . 430) 
by making the first attack upon tin* Persian ships, 
and also by hi.s ymrsuit of Artemisia. He and 
Kumeiies were judged to have been tlie bravi.^st ou 
this occasion among all tlie Athenians. (lliTod. 
Pint. //. cr. ; Diod. xi. 27.) Aidiau mentions 
( F. 11. V. 10), that Ameiiiias prevented the con¬ 
demnation of his brotiier Aeschylus by the Areio- 
pagus. [ Aes« iivLUS, p. 41,a. 1 

AMEINUFLES (’A/at/w/cATys), a Corinthian 
.shipbuilder, who visited iSanios about B. u. 704, 
and built four stiijis for the Samians. (Thuc. i. 13.) 
Pliny (//. N. vii. 5(i) says, that 'J’hucydides men¬ 
tioned Amoinocles as the inventor of the trireme; 
but this is a mi.stake, for 'I'liueydides merely states 
that trh’cines w^ere first built at Corinth in Greece, 
without ascribing their invention to Aineinocles, 
According to Syncidlus (p. 212, c), triremes were 
first built at Athens by Aineinocles. 

AMEFPS1A8 (’A/Lteo|/ios), a comic poet of 
Athens, contemporary with Aristophanes, whom he. 
twice conquered in the dramatic contests, gaining 
the second prize with his Kovfos when Aristo¬ 
phanes was thirdwith the “Clouds” (423 b. u.), 
and the first wdth his K»/iatrra/, wdion Aristo¬ 
phanes g;uned the second with the “ liirds.” (414 
B. c.; Arguni. in Aristoph. Nub. et Av.) Tho 
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Kdvuas appears to have had the same subject and 
aim as the “ Clouds.” 11 is at least certain that 
Socrates appeared in the play, and that the Chorus 
consisted of ^povrurraL (IJio}^. Laert. ii. ‘28; 
Athen. v. p. ‘218.) Aristoplianes alludes to 
Ameipsias in the “ Frogs” (v. 1*2—14), and we 
are told in the anoii^mious life of Aristophanes, 
that when Aristophanes first exhibited his plays, 
in the names of other poets, Ameipsias applied to 
him the proverb rerpaSt yeyovtas^ which means 
“ a person who labours for others,” in allusion to 
Heracles, who was born on the fourth of the 
month. 

Ameipsias wrote many comedies, out of which 
there remain only a few fragments of the bdlow- 
ing : —’AiroKOTTafiifovrev, KartaOiuv (doubtful), 
K^i/x'os, Mot;^oi, SaTT^cw, and of some 

tlu; names of which are unknown. M<»st of his 
plays were of the old comedy, but some, in all 
probability, were of the middle. (Meineke, /'ra^. 
Com. i. p. 199, ii. p. 701.) 

AMEJd^SA'OOkAS {^Ajj-fX-nnayopas) or MK- 
LESA'(i( )RAS(M 6 A»j<ra 7 dpay), as he is called by 
others, of Chalcedon, one of tlie earl}’ (Ireek histo¬ 
rians, from whom tJorgias and I'ludemus of Naxos 
borrowed. (Chan. Ah‘x. vi. p. 829, a; 

Schol. ad Kuriy. Alcest. 2; A polled, iii. 10. § .‘1, 
where Ilejme has substituted MeXrja-aydpas for 
Minjaaydpas.) Alaxirnus 'J’yrius (Srrm. 88. § 8) 
speaks of a Melesagonis, a native of Flensis, and 
Antigonus of Carvstus {I/ist. Alt'rah. c. 12) of an 
Amolesagoras of Athens, the latter of whom wr<*te 
an account of Attica; these persons are probtibly 
the same, and perhaps also the same as Amelesa- 
goras of Chalcedon. (N'essius, dc I fist. (/rare. p. 
22, ed. Westermann.) 

AME'LllJS (’AjueAtos), a native of Apaniea 
according to Suidas (s. r. ’AjueAios), but a 'J'uscan 
according to Porphyry {vU. Plntin.)., belonged to 
tlie new Platonic school, and was the jmpil of 
Plotinus and master of Porphyry, He quoted the 
opinion of St. .lohn about tlie Adyos without men¬ 
tioning the name of the Ajiostle : this extract has 
been jjreserved by FiUsebius. {Prw'p. Kraiuj. xi. 
J9.) See Suid. Porjdiyr. ll. cc.; Syrian, xii. 
Mctaplij/s. p. 47, a. (il, b. G9, a. 88, a.; llentley, 
Jie.hiarks on Free-ThinJdnp^ p. 182, Ac., Loud. , 
1748; Fabric. Jidd. Grace, iii. p. 180. 

AMI'iNTES (’A^iivTTjs), an ancient Greek sur¬ 
geon, mentioned by Galen as the inventor of some 
ingenious bandages. (/><? Fasciis., c. 58, 81, 89, 
vol. xii. pp. 488, 487, 493, ed. Chart.) Some 
fragments of the works of a surge<m named 
Aviyntas (of which name A mi’iitcs is very possibly 
a corruption) still exist in the manuscript Collec¬ 
tion of Surgical Writers by Nicetas (Fabricius, 
liihl. Gr. vol. xii. p. 778, ed. vet.), and one ex¬ 
tract is preserved by Oribasius {Coll. Medic, xlviii. 
8(1) in the fourth volume of Cardinal Mai’s Collec¬ 
tion of Classici Audores e Valicavis Codidfms., p. 
99, Rom. 1881, 8vo. His date is unknown, ex¬ 
cept that he must have lived in or before the second 
century after Christ. He may perhaps be; the same 
jierson who is said by the Scholiast on Theocritus 
{Idyll, xvii. 128) to have been put to death by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, about B. c. *264, for plotting 
against his life. [W. A. G.] 

AME'RIAS {'A/uepias), of Macedonia, a gi-ara- 
marian, who wTote a work entitled rAwrraai, 
which gave an account of the meaning of words, 
and another called 'PiforojuiKos. (,\ti\en. iv. p. 
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178, c, e, XV. p. 881, f, &c.; Schol. ad A poll. WkhI. 
ii. 384, 1281; Kuster, ad Ifesych. s. v. 'AOrjfifvos.) 

AMERISTUS (’Afitpicrros), the brother of the 
poet Stesichonis, is mentioned by Proclus {ad 
Fmlid. ii. p. 19) as one of the early Greek geo¬ 
meters. He lived in the latter end of the Beventli 
century u. c. 

AMESTRIS. [Amastris.] 

AMIA'NUS, whom Cicero mentions in a letter 
to Atticus (vi. 1. § 13), written n. c. 50, was pro¬ 
bably a debtor of Atticus in Cilicia. 

AM 1 SO'DARUS (’A/uio-ewSopos), a king of Lycia, 
who was said to have brought up the monster Chi- 
maera. (Horn.//. xvi. 328 ; Eustath. arf/fom. p. 
108*2; Apollod. ii. 3. t; I; Aclian, If. A. ix. 23.) 
His sons Atymnius and Maris were slain at Troy 
by the sons of Nestor. (//. xvi. 317, &c.) [L. S.J 

A'AIPrijN (’A/iiTwi/), of Eleutherac in Crete, 
is said to have been the first person who sung to 
the lyre amatory poems. His descendants were 
called Amitores{'‘A/niTop€s). (Atlum, xiv. p. 838, h.) 
'J'iiere .sc'cms some corruption in the text of Atl)»“- 
naens, as the two names Amiton and Amitorrs do 
not correspond. Instead of the former wo ought 
perhaps to read Ametor. ((%>mj). Ktyni. M. p. 83. 
15, ed. .Sylbiirg.; Hesych. s. v. 'AprjTopi^ai.) 

AMMIA'NUS {'AfMfxiavSs)^ a (freijk ejiigram- 
matist, but probably a Roman by birtli. Tin; 
(Jn*ek Anthology contains ‘27 epigrams by liini 
(.l.acobs, iii. pp. 93—98), to whicli must be added 
another contained in the Vatican MS. (ducobs, 
xiii. p. 893), and another, which is placed among 
the anonymous (‘pigranis, but which some MSS. 
assign to Amniianus. (Jacobs, iv. p. 127, No. xlii.) 
'rhey are all of a facetious charactcT. In the 
Planudean MS. be is called Abbianus, which 
Wenisdorf supjioses to hi; a Greek form of Aviaiuis 
or Avieiius. {Poet. Jjut. Alin. v. p. ii. p. 875.) 

The time at which he lived may be gathered, 
with tolerable cerUiinty, from liis epigrams. That 
he was a contemporary of the epigrammatist Lucil- 
lius, who lived under Nero, has been inferred from 
the circumstance that both attack an orator named 
Flacciis. (Amniian. Fp. *2; Lucil. Fp. 88, ap. 
Jacobs.) One of liis epigrams (13) is identical 
with the last two lines of one of Alartial’s (ix. 30), 
who is supposed by some to have translated these 
lines from Ammiaims, and therefore to have lived 
after him. But the fact is equally well explained 
on the siq)position that tlie poets were contempo¬ 
rary. From two other epigrams of Ammianihs 
(Jacobs, vol. iv. p. 127, No. 42, and vol. xiii. 
p. 125), we find that he was contemporary with 
the sophist Antonins Polemo, wlio flourislied uiid<T 
Trajan and Hadrian. (Jactibs, Anthol. Grace, xi. 
pp. 31*2,313, xiii. p. 840.) [P. S.] 

AMMIA'NUS MARCELLI'NUS, “the last 
subject of Rome who composed a profane history 
in the Latin language,” was by birth a Greek, a» 
he himself frequently declares (xxxi. sub fin., 
xxii. 8. § 33, xxiii. 8. § 20, &c.), and a native of 
Syrian Antioch, ns we infer from a letter addressed 
to him by Libanius. (See Vales.prac/lmy!wmiaw. 
MarceUm.) At an early age he embraced the pro¬ 
fession of arms, and was admitted among the 
protedorcs domcslie^ wdiich proves that he belonged 
to a distinguished family, since none were enrolled 
in that corps except young men of noble blood, or 
officers w'hose valour and fidelity had been proved 
in long service. Of his subsequent promotion no¬ 
thing Is known. He was uUacbed to the staff of 
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Ursicinus, one of the most able among the generals 
of (JonstantiuB, and accompanied him to the Eatil 
in 350. lie returned with hia commander to Italy 
four years afterwards, from tlumce passed over into 
fJaiil, and assisted in the enterprise against Sylva- 
nus, again followed nrsicimis when desjratclied for 
a second time to the Mast, and app<;ars to have 
never quitted him until the period of his final dis¬ 
grace in 3f)0. Amiiiianus siihsequently attended 
the emperor .Tnlian in his cain])aign against the 
IVTsiaiis, was irreseiit at Antioch in 371, when the 
plot of Theodorus was detected in the reign of 
Valmis, and witnessed the tortures inflicted upon 
th(r conspirators, (xxix. i. § *24.) Eventually 
he estalilished himself at Itorne, where he com- 
poM*d liis history, and during the jrrogress of the 
task read sevei'ul portions puhlicly, which were 
received with great applause. (Liban. A'pisf. 
IH'{ (.cLxxxiii. p. do, ed. Wolf.) The precise date 
of iris death is not recoi'ded, hut it must have hajv 
pened later than 3!Kl, since a reference occurs to 
tlie consulsliip of Neuterius, which belongs to that 
yc;ar. 

The wm’k of Amrnianirs extended from the ac¬ 
cession of Ner'va, a. rr. 00, the })oint at which tin* 
histories of 'raciius and the hiogr-aphics of Sueto- 
rilrrs terniinaterl, to the drsath of Valens, a. r>. 373, 
ronrprising a jteriod of 232 years. It wa.s divided 
into thirty-orrr; books, of which the first thirteen 
are lost. The renrairiiiig eigliteen eiithrace tin? ttets 
of ('onstaiitiiis from a. n. 353, the seventeentli year 
of his reign, together with the whole career of 
(lallus, .jiiliarius, .loviaitus, \'ulentinuimis, and 
X’alens. 'I'lio portion preserved includes the trans- 
aitions of twenty-five years only, which proves 
that the earlier hooks must have jrresenfed a very 
cond(i)S('d ahridgirront of the events contained in 
the long s])ae«‘ over which they stretched ; and 
hence we may feel satisfied, that what has been 
saved is nnicli more valuable than what has j»c- 
ris)i(‘d. 

(iibhon (cap. xxvi.) pays a well deservr'd tri¬ 
bute to the accuracy, fidelity, and impartiality of 
Antrrrianns. We ar-e indebted to him for a know¬ 
ledge of nr.'iiiy inrportant facts not (dsewhei’e re¬ 
corded, and for much valuable insight into the 
uitxlcs of rlioiight and tire gerteml tone of pithlic 
teeling [irevali'iit in iris day. His history nrust not, 
however-, he regurrh-d us a complete clironicle oftliat 
era ; those proceedings oirly ai-e Irrought forward 
protnirreritly in which he hirrrself was engaged, and 
near-ly all the statements admitted ajqrear to be 
fonndt'd upon his own observations, or u}M)n the in- 
foi-mation dt?rived from trustworthy eye-witnesses. 
A coirsiderahle number of dissertations and digres¬ 
sions are intr oduced, many of them highly interest¬ 
ing and valuable. Such are his notices of the 
institutions and manners of the Saracens (xiv. 4), 
of the Scythians and Sarmatians (xvii. 12), of the 
Jliin.s and Alani (xxxi. 2), of the Egyptians and 
their country (xxii. 6, 14—IG), and his geogra¬ 
phical discussions upon (.Jaul (xv. 9), the Pontus 
(xxii. 8), and Thrace (xxvii. 4), although the 
accuracy of many of his details has been called in 
question by D'Anville. Less legitimate and less 
judicious are his geological specul<itions upon earth¬ 
quakes (xvii. 7), his asti*onomical inquiries into 
eclipses (xx. 3), comets (xxv. 10), and the regu¬ 
lation of the calendar (xxvi. 1), his medical re¬ 
searches into the origin of epidemics (xix. 4), his 
zoological theory on the destruction of lions by 
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raosquitotis (xviii. 7 ), and his horticultural essa}’^ 
on the impregnation of palms (xxiv. 3). lint in 
addition to industry in research and horn-sty of 
purpose, he was gifted with a large measure of 
strong common sense which enabled him in many 
]>oints to rise superi«»r to the prejudice of his day, 
and with a ch*ar-sighted indeirendiince of spirit 
which prevented him fr'om being dazzled or over- 
awtid by the brilliancy and the terr*ors which en- 
velo])ed the imperial thi-ono. The wr-etched 
vanity, weakness, and d(‘baucherv of Constantins, 
rendering him an easy prey to the designs of tlie 
profligate minions by wlioiii he was surrourrded, 
the ftimale intrigires wlrich ruled the court of 
Callus, and the conflictirrg elements of viee and 
viriue which were so strongly comhined in the cha¬ 
racter of Valentiniarr, are all sketched with bold¬ 
ness, vigour, and trirtli. lint although sufliciently 
acute in detecting and exposing tin* follies of others, 
and especially in ridiculing tin? tihsurdities of po- 
)»nlar superstition, Annniamis did not entirely 
e.sca]»e the contagion. Th<? general and deep- 
seated belief in magic spells, omens, prodigies, and 
oracles, which appears to have gained additional 
strength upon tlie first introduction of Christianity, 
evidently ext-rcised no small infliumcx? over his 
mind. The old legemls ami doctrines of the Pagan 
creed ami the subtle mysticism which pliilosophers 
pretended to discover larking below, when mixed 
up with the pure and siinjde but startling tenets of 
the new faith, formed a eonfiised mass which few 
intellects, except those of tlie very Inghest class, 
could redtice to order and harmony. 

A keen controversy lia.s been maintained with 
regard to the religious creed of our author. (See 
llayle.) There is nolliing in liis writings wliich 
can entitle ns to decide the question positively. In 
scv«‘nil jx'issagcs he speaks with marked respect of 
Christianity and its professors (xxi. sub lin., xxii. 
11, xxvii. 3 ; compare xxii. 12, xxv. 4); but even 
his strongest exjiressions, which are all attributed 
by Ciibbon “ to the incomparable pliancy of a 
polytheist," aflford no conclusive evidence that he 
wa.s himself a disciple of the cross. f)n the other 
hand he does not simple to stigmatize witli ilie 
utmost severity the savage fury of the contending 
sects (xxii. 5), nor fail to rejirohate the bloody vio¬ 
lence of Daniusus and Ursiiuis in the contest for 
the see of Koine (xx\ii. 3): the absence of all 
censure on the apostacy of .Julian, and tlie terms 
which he eiujilovs with regard to Nemesis (xiv. 
11, xxii. 3), the (lenius (xxi. 14), Mercurius(xvi. 
.5, xxv. 4), and other deities, are by many con¬ 
sidered as decisive proofs that lie was a pagan. 
Indeed, as Heyne justly remarks, many of the 
writers of this epoch seem purposely to avoid 
committing themselves. Being probably devoid of 
strong religious principles, they felt unwilling to 
hazard any declaration which might one ex¬ 
pose them to persecution and prevent them from 
adopting the various fonns which the faith of the 
court might from time to time jissumc. 

Little can be said in praise of the style of Am- 
mianus. The melodious How and simple dignity 
of the purer models of composition had long 
ceased to be relished, and we too often detect the 
harsh diction and involved periods of an imperfectly 
educated foreign soldier, relieved occasionally by the 
pompons inflation and flashy glitter of the rhetori¬ 
cal schools. His phraseology as it regards the sig¬ 
nification, grammatical inflexions, and syntactical 
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combinations of words, jjrobably roproscnts tlio cur¬ 
rent Ifiiiguago of the af;e, but must be pronounced 
full of barbarisms and solecisms when judged ac¬ 
cording to the standard of {''icero and Livy. 

I’lie Edit.i(» I’riiieeps of Ammiaims Alarcell inns, 
edited by Atigelus S'lbiiins, was printed at Home, 
in folif), by < leorge iSadisel and llarth. (iolsch in 
the year 1474. It is very incorrect, and contains 
L‘l itooks only, from the Llth to the “Jtith, both 
inclusive. 'J’he n'inaining live were first publislied 
by Accorsi, who, in liis edition jirinted in folio at 
Augsburg in l.Oij’J, boasts that Jui had corrected 
liv(! thousand errors. 

I’he most ns(diil modern editions .'.re those of 
Cironovins, 4to.,Lugd. fiat, Ibbo; of I'.rnesti, l>vo. 
Lips., 177il; but above all, tJiat which was com¬ 
menced by AVagner, compli'ted after his dt'ath l)y 
lOrfurdt, and published at Leipsic, in vols. bvo. 

1 « 08 . rW. R.] 

AMATON originally an Aethiojiian 

or Libyan divinity, wliose worsbij) subsiMiuentlv 
spread all over Lgy]it, a part of the northern coast 
of Africa, and many ]»arts of (Iret'ce. 'J'lie real 
-I'lgvptian nauK! was Anmii or Ammtm (TTcn-od. ii. 
4*J ; l*lnt. dc /.s. <7 (h, .0); the (iro(‘ks calh'd him 
i^ens Ammon, tin' Homans ,TnjiiU*r Ammmi, and 
the Hebrews Anion, (.lerem. xlvi.’iA.) 'J’hat in tin* 
eouiitrii's whore bis worship was brst established 
lie. w.as reM'H'd in ei-rtain res]K'els as the suprenn* 
divinity, is eh'ar from tin* fact, tliat tin* (Jreeks 
recognlsi'd in iiim tlndr own /.eus, ahiiongli the 
iil(‘iitity of the two gttds in later times ri'sts ujnm 
jibiloso])liieal sjieculatioiis, made at a ]>eri<(d when 
the origin.'d ehararter of Ammon was alnnist li>st | 
sight of, and a. more .spiritual \iew' of him suhsti- j 
tilted in its plaee. 

'I'lie most aneieiit seat of Ills w'orsliip a]»]H*ars to 
have been Ab'roe, wliei-e In* had a imicii rexered 
oracle (li<*io<I. ii. *J!i); tlieiiee it was introduced 
into I'igvpt, wii.re tin* worship took tin* llnnest 
root at TIm'Ix's in I’pper Li'vpt, which was there¬ 
fore fnnpieiitly called by the (li'ceks Diospolis, or 
the city of /ens. (I lerod. ii. 4'J ; Diod. i. la.) 
Another famous seat of the god, with a eelehrat<‘d 
orach*, was in the oasis of Aminonium (Siwali) in 
the Libyan di'si'i’t; the worshiji was also estahlisin-d 
in Cyrenaiia. (I’aus. x. L‘J. § .'-}.) 'i'iie god wa.s 
n*presented <‘ither in the form of a ram, or as a 
Iniman being with the liead of a ram (llrnul. /. <•.; 
Mitral), xvii. ]). fil’d) ; bat tlien* are some repri'scn- 
tatioiis in wliich be a])])ears .'dtugellier as a hiiinaii 
being with only the liorns ol' a ram. 'i’ertuliian 
{dc J\d/. .■{) calls him dircs (iriuiii. If we take .'ill 
tlie.se circiimstaiici's into consideration, it seems 
clear tliat tin* original idea of Ammon xvas that of 
a protector and ](*ader of tin; ilocks. 'J’Jie Aetliio- 
piaiis were a nomadie ])eoph*, iloeks of sliei'p con¬ 
stituted their jirincijial weidtli, .and it is jierfectly 
in accordance with the notions of tin* Aefliiopuins 
as w'ell as lvgy])tians to wonsliip tin* animal whieli 
is the le.'idt'J and protector oi’ the Hock. This view 
is supported by various .stories about Ammon, 
llyginns {Poet, vls/r. i. ‘JO) \vho,se account is only 
a rationalistic intcr]>ret;ition of tin* origin of the 
god's worsliip, r(;lates th.it some African of the 
mune of Ammon brought to labor, who was then 
in possession of Egyjit, a large (jiiantity of catth* 
III return for this, Ijiber gave him a piece of land 
nearTlu'bes, and in commemoration of the benefits 
lie had conferred upon the god, he was represented as 
a human being with liorns. AVhut l’ausaiiiaB(iv. *23. 
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§ fi) and Kiistathius {ad Diotiita. Pfrug. 212 ) re¬ 
mark, as well as one of the many etymologies of the 
name of Ammon from the Egyptian word Amoni^ 
which signifies ,t. she[»h<;rd, or to feed, likewise 
accord with the opinion that Ammon w.'is originally 
the l<*;ider ami ]jrotector of ilocks. lierodofus re¬ 
lates a story to account for the ram’s liead (ii. 42): 
lleraeles wanted to sec Zems, but the latter wi.shed 
to ax'oid the interview ; when, liowever, Jlencles 
at last h.id recourse to ciitreatie.s, Zens contrived 
tin* following expedii'iit: lie cut off liie liead of a 
ram, and bolding this before his own liead, and 
iiaving coveri'd the remaining part of his body 
with the .skin of the ram, In* ajipeareil before Hera¬ 
cles. lli'iici*, Herodotus adds, tlie'I’hebans never 
sacrifice r:inis (‘xce])t once a y(*ar, and on this one 
occasion they kill and Hay a ram, and w'ith its skin 
they dress the statue of Zens (Ammon) ; by the 
side of thi.s statue they then ]>laee that of Heracles. 
A similar account mentiom>d by Servins {ad Aen. 
iv. H)(I)may s<*rvensa cnmuieiitarv upon Herodotus. 
W’lu'n Ifaccl'ius, or aeeording to oliiers, Heracli's, 
went to India and led bis army through the des(*rts 
of Libya, be was at last (|nIto e,\iiaustc*d with 
tliirst, and invoked bis father, .Iiijiiter. Hereupon 

a ram a]i)M*are(l, whieli led lleraeles to a ]»laee 
where it opened a i-pring in tlie sand by ser iping 
witli its foot. I’or this n-asoii, says l^ervius, 
,Iuniter Ammon, wliosi* name is derivi'd from 
dixfMS (sand), is re])res('iited with the bonis ol’ a 
ram. ((’omp. Hygin. /bA. 133, I'ovt. Ash', i. 20; 
Liiean, Plmrsid. ix. .a 1 1.) 'I'liere are sevi'i'al other 
traditions, with xarimis niodilleations arising from 
the time and jilace of tlieir origin ; but all agree in 
repri'senting the ram as the guide and deliverer of 
I tfie wandering iii'ids or lu'rd.smeii in the di’serts, 
either in a direct way, or fiy giving oracles, Ain- 
I inon. tlierefon*, who is idi'iitieal with the ram, is 
j tin* gaiile and protector of man and of all his ]ios- 
sessioiis; hi* stands in the same n'lation to man¬ 
kind as tin* I'ommon ram to bis iloek. 

'J’ln* int.roduel.ion of tin* worshi]) .>f Ammon from 
Aethiopia into J’lgy]>t wa.s symboiieaily ri'pi’esenled 
in a ci'remony wbi'li was ju'rfornu.'d at I’iiebes 
once in (*\(*ry year, On a eerfaiii day, the image 
of the god was carried across ilu* rivi'f Nilt* into 

I. ibya, and after some days it was Imiugiit back, as 
if (he god had arrived from Aetliio[)ia. (Diod. i. />7.) 
'J’he same account is lm'vi'II by Eustathius ((e/V/o/y/. 
If. V. p. 123), thougli in a. somewhat dliferent form; 
for he relati's, that according to soim;, the Ai'thio- 
pians Used to fetch the images of Zens and otlier 
gods from the gre.'it tein[»le of Z(*u,s at 'I'liebcH. 
With these im.'iges they went about, at a certain 
]ieriod, in Libva, cehibrated a splendid festival for 
tw’elvi* day.s- for this, in* add.s, i.s the jimnlior of 
the gods they worsliij). 'J'liis number twelve con¬ 
tains an allusion to the mimber ol signs in the 
/.odi.'ie, of whieli the ram {cufter) is one. Thus we 
arrive at the second ])lia,sis in the character of 
Ammon, who is here conceived as the ,suii in the 
.sign of (’,;iper. (Zens disguised in the skin of a ram. 
,Sei; Hygiii. Fah. 133, J'ovf. Ash', i. 20 ; Alacrob, 
Sat. i. 21. IH; Aeliaii, V. II. x, 18.) This astro- 
nomici'd cliaracter of Ammon i.s of later origin, and 
perliaps not older than the sixth century before 
Christ. The speculating (Irecks of still later times 
assigned to Aiuinon a more spiritual nature. Thus 
Diodonis, though in a passage (iii, GO, &.c.) he 
makes Ammon a king of Libya, describes him (i. 

II, ^tc.) a.s tlie spirit pervading the universe, and 
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ns tlio nuthor of all life in nature, (florap. Pint. dc. 
/s. v.l Os. J), 21.) The new J'Jatonists perceived 
in vVminon their deniiurgos, that is, tin* creator and 
preserver of the world. As this snlyeet belongs 
inori* especially to the in;v th(il(»gY of ]‘',gypl, we 
cannot here enter into a detailed discussion alioul 
the natun^ atid character which the later (I'reeks 
assigju'd to him, or his connexion with Dionysus 
and Heracles. Itespecting tlu'se pjjints and the 
various opinions of inotlern critics, as well as the 
dill'erent representations of Annnon still extant, 
the Header may consult.lahlonsky, /*unt/n>on .ityi/jtt.; 
iiohleii, ./Jus ufh; /udief/^ vnl ht’srmdrrcr Jiur/sivht 
auf Kyii'idcn., ii. c. 2. J) ; J. C. Prichard, 
AlylliuliHjii; . 1 . K. tlhainpollion, J^uutlntm ICuniiliru., 
on ('ol/rrtion des I\‘rsonu(i<‘s de roiu'ivuuc. Kyiiplc.^ 
Paris, 1823. 

The worship of Ammon was intrt>iliic(‘d into 
(irei'ce at an early j)eriod, ])roV)ably throiigli the 
medium of the (Jreek colony in C’vnme, which 
must have formed a conin*xion with the j'reat ora¬ 
cle «)f Ammon in the ()asis soon after its establish¬ 
ment. Ammo 7 i had a temple and a statm*, the 
gift of Pindar, at Thebes (Pans. i\. 1 (>. §1), and 
another at S|)arta, the inhahitants of which, as 
Ihuisaiiias (iii. 18. 2 ) says, consult'd the orach* 

of ./Vmmon in Libya from early times more than 
the otln'i* (ir<*eks. At Aphytis, Ammon was wor- 
shi]i)»ed, from the time of Lysander, as zealou'-ly as 
in Ammonium. Pindar the itoet honoured tin* yod 
with a hyum. At Megalojiolis the god was repre¬ 
sented with the h(*ad of a ram (Pans. viii. 32. 1), 

and the fin-eks of (.’yn*naica (l<*dicated at Delphi a 
chariot with a statue of Aunnom (x. 13. 3.) The 

lionuige which Alexander paid to the god in the 
Oasis is well known. j L. S.) 

AM.MON ("A/u/uair), a geometrician, who made 
n measurement <if the walls of Koau*, about the 
tinu* of the first invasion of the (ioths, ;ind found 
them to b(‘ 21 mill's in circint. ((>lvinpiodorus, 
up. /V,o/. Ood. 8 ( 1 , p. ed. Itekker.) ' I'p. S.) 

AMMON (''Aju,uwt'). 1 . liishop of Iladriaiiople, 
A. n, fOtJ, wrote (in (lri*ek) tin' Jit surmiutn 
against Origenism (not extant). A fragment of 
Ammon, from this Avork possibly, may be found ap. 
S. (’yril. Alex. /w7>. dr l\rr(u I 'idr. ( V 0 I. V, ]>t. 2, ad 
tin. p. .')(), ed. I’aiis. I(i38.) He was present at 
the Council of Constantinople A. n. 3.b t, held 011 
occasion of the dedication of l{ufimi.s's cliurch, 
near C-halcedoii. (So/. //A/. Act'/, viii. 8 . 3>; Maiisi, 
(UmrUiu. vol. iii. ]i. Ilol.) 

2 . Jiishop of Llcarchia, in the ThebaVdc, in 
the 4th ami .'itli centuriiis. 'J'o him is addressi-d 
the Canonical I'lpistle of'J’heophiliis of Alexandria, 
Ji}). Synod icon Hcvercgii, vol. i. })t. 1 , ]>. 1 70. I*apc- 
brochius lias juiblishcil in a Latin version his 
I'-pistle to 'J’heophilus, Dr Vita rf Oonrrrsa/iimr \ 
SS. /*t(c/tiniiu at TIinnIori (ap. Holland. Arltt Sunc- 
iftfn/n., vol. xiv. p. 317, «Nc.). It contains an 
hlpistle of St. Antony. 1 A. .1. C.] 

A]\lMO'NAS(’AggwVas)or AM( )11N {'A/jluvj'), 
li>under of one of the most celebrated imuiastic 
communities in Lgypt. Oliliged by his relations 
to marry, he persuailed his bride to perpetual coji- 
tinence (Sozoni. J/is/. JCrrL i. 14) by tin* autliority 
ut St. Paul’s Mpistle to the Coriiithiatis. (Socr. 
Ihst. luvl. iv. 23.) They lived together thus for 
18 yours, when at her wisli, for great(*r perfection, 
they parted, and he retired to Scetis and Mt. 
Nitria, to the south of Lake Arar(*otis, where iu* 
lived 22 yetirs, visiting iiis sister-wife twice in the 
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year. (Iliid. and Pullad. J/isf. Luvs. c. 7 ; lluffin. 
Vit. I'idr. c. ‘2.‘).) He died before St. Antony (from 
whom there is an epistle to him, 8 . Athtin. Opp, vol. 
i. pt. 2, ]). O.’iO, t*d. Bened.), i. c. before A. n. 3().5, 
for tin* latter asserted tliat he beheld the soul of 
Amouii (lorni* by angi-ls to hea\cn ( Vit. S.Anltniii ii 
S. Athaiias. § (iO), and as St. Athanasius’s history 
of St. Antony preserves the order of time, he died 
perhaps about A. n. 320. 'J'here are seventeen or 
iiim*t<*(‘n Itulrs of Asvriicism (K€<f)d\ata) ascribi'd to 
him ; the (Ireek original exists in MS. (Lamhecius, 
JtlUiotlu ]'indul.\\\). iv. cod. lot). No. 8 ); they are 
])ublished in the Latin version of (ierhard Vossin.s 
in the JiiUioth. I'P. Ascvticu., vol. ii. p. 484, Paris. 
HitJl. Tirridy-tiro Asrrhr Ins/i/idions oi’tlie same 
Amoiin, or (me bearing the saim* nanu*, exist also 
iiiAlS. (Lanild'c./. c. Cod. 1 No. 2.) [ .A. .1. ] 

AMMO'NIA (JAii/nmna), a Minianio of Hera, 
under which she was w'orshipjK'd in J'dis, The 
iiihabitant.s of hllis had from thi; earliest times 
been in the habit of consulting the oracle of Zeus 
Ammon in Libya. (Pans. v. 1."). J; 7.) [L. S.] 

AMMON lA'NCS (’A/U/uajiuaeos), a Greek 
grammarian, who lived in tin* fifth century after 
Christ. Ill' was a relation and a friend of the phi- 
losoplu'r Syrianus, and devoted his attention to 
the study of the (Jreek ])oets. It is n*conied of 
him that he had an ass, which became so fond of 
po(*trv from listening to its master, that it neglect¬ 
ed its food. (Damasi ius, up. Phot. p. 331), a., ed. 
Bekker; Suid. .v. c.’Aggwmaeos and’'Oi'os Aopas.) 

AMMOLNirs. a favourite of Alk.xandkr 
B alas, king of Syria, to whom Alexander entrust- 
(*d the entire management of public ah’airs. Am- 
moniiis was avaricious and cruel; he put to death 
iiumefous friends of the king, llu* ipieeii Laodici*, 
ami Antignmis. tin* sou of Demetrius. Bt'iiig de- 
t(‘cted in plotting against the life of ]*toh*my l*lii- 
loinetor, about n. c. 147, tin* latter ri'quired 
Ali‘\ander to surrender .\mnionius to him; hut 
though Alexander refused to do this, Anwnoinus 
was ]mt to death by the inhahitants of .'Vntiocb, 
whom Ptolemy Jiail imluc(*d to espouse his caii'.e, 
(Liv. A'/u/. .o)>; Josejih. Ant. xiii. 4. 5 ; Diod. 

2 .‘». p. (128. od. Wess.) 

AMM()'Nll'.S (’Aggwi'tos) of Ar.KXANDUi.v, 
the son of .Ammonius, w;ih a ]ni]iil of .Vlexander, 
and one of the chief teachers in the grammatical 
school foumlcd by Aristarchu.s. (Said. s-. r. 'A/u~ 
juLu>j'io\\) He xvroti* commentaries upon Homer, 
Pindar, and Aristophanes, none of wdiich are ex¬ 
tant. (Kaliric. Pitd. Orurr. v. p, 712; Matter, 
Pssuis liistorhjars sur C Cculr d'Atca undn i. pp, 

1 78, 23;j.) 

AALMtfNlHS (’Appwi'toyX of Aj.kxanduia, 
presbyter and Gecomumis of tin* Cliurcli in that 
city, and an Lgyptian by birth, a. 1 ). 4.)8. He 
subscribed the Kpistle sent by the clergy of Kgypt 
to the emperor Leo, iu behalf of the Council of 
Chalcedon. (fb/u///u, ed. Labbei, vol. iv. p. 887, 
b.) He wrote (in (ireek) On the JJfJ/irrnre 
ftrltrrrn Nuturr. and Prrsnn, against the Mono- 
physite heresy of Lutyches ami Dioscorus (not 
extant); ail J’htywsiiion of f/ir Book of Acts (ap. 
(ufrna (trace. J'atr. in Act. SS. A/ntstolormn., 8 vo., 
Oxon. 1838, ed. (Jrainer) ; a (Commentary <m 
the Psalms (used by Nicetas iu his Catena ; see 
Cod. 18.8, Bihlioth. Coisliii., ed. Montfauc. p 
244); On (hr I/eaui’merou {uo n*niains) ; On St. 
John's Ons/n-l., which exists in the Catrva Orac- 
eorum Patrum iu S. Joan. ed. Corderii, fob, 

L 
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i* ra/rtKWf on the 

ty .s.,ww.«A and on IMnieL (AW4 CU- 

^ P* vol. I 

A. n, ltt..».) I , 

A MMONI \: S{*Afi^t!iyws) OUAMMATICrs, 
prol,-M..i of |;miwniar nl Alexandriji, with llelladius,’ 
at the vu>>e of the 4 i1j century. lie was aUo priont 
of iho Kpvpiiiin Ajm'. Oji the vi^oroun overthrow of 
hlolairv in Kjiypt by the bishop Theophilus a. u. 
iUUMfhl, Ainmonius :uid lleHadiuu tied to Con- 
stautiiu‘ple and there resumed their profession. 
l^Socr. Hist. Etrl. v. \b.) Ammouius wrote, in 
fkeek, On the Dijffirenres of Words of lib’ Simfiea- 
tioH opoiwv Ktti 5ia(^()f)W»' ^^^€a:e), whieli is 

appended to ni.anv lexicons, e. <t. to tlnit of Scapula. 
It was(‘dited hy W'llckneaer, 4to., I.ugd. Hat. 
and with further notes hr Chr. Frid. Amnion, 

{j\o., Krliing. ITiiT. There is another work hy 
this Animonius, Trtpl aKvpoKoyias^ which has not 
yet been printed. (Kabric. Jiibl. Graec. vol. v. 
p. 715.) The liistorian Socrates was a pupil of 
Aniinonius. (/fist. Keel. xAh.) [A..J.C\] 
AMMONIUS (’Aju/jicui/ws), son of Hermkas, 
studied with his brother Jleliodorus at Athens 
under Procins (who died a. d. 484), and was the 
master of Simplicius, Asclepius Tmlliaims, John 
Philoponus, and Ihiuiascius. llis Commentaries (in 
Greek) on Plato and Ptolemy are lost, as well as 
many on Aristotle. Ilis exUvnt works are Com- 
wtentarios on ilie Isafjofjc of Porjdiyrp^ or the Fire 
Frcdieailes, iirst published at Venice in 1500, and 
On the Cateijories of Aristotle., and Do Interpre- 
taiione, first published at Venice in 15{).‘{. See too 
np. Alexand. Aphroclis. JJe Fato, p. 180, 8vo. 
Ijond. 1 {)58. 'J'he above-named Commentaries on 
Aristotle are also published in the SehoHa in 
Arfstoi. ed. Hra/jdis, 1 n J\IS, are liis Commentaries 
on Arisbttlc’s Topics and Metaphysics, and his 
Alethodus construendi Astrolalnxim. (Fabric, liibl. 
Grace, vol. v. p. 707.) [A. J. C.] 

AMMONIUS, of Lami’Hae, a village of 
Attica, a Peripatetic jdiilosoplier, who lived in 
the first century of the Christian aera. He was 
the iiistruetor of Plutarch, who pniises his great 
learning (iS/yw/^c iii- 1), and introdiiees him dis¬ 
coursing on religion and sacred rites, (ix. 15.) 
Corsini endeavours to shew {in vita Plntarehi, p. (!), 
that Ainmonius of Lamprae is really the same per¬ 
son with Animonius the Egyptian mentioned by 
Eunapius, and concludes tliat it was from this 
source Plutarch obtained the minute knowledge of 
Egyptian w'orship wliich he has shewn in his trea¬ 
tise on Isis and Osiris. 

Animonius of Lanipi-ae is mentioned by Ammo- 
nius, the author of the work !)<• IHffe^entiis Per- 
borum, under the word jSoijWos, as having written a 
treatise Ilept Bojmw*', or as the fuller title is given 
by Athenaeus, FIcpl BwjucSj/ koI tdvciwv. (xi. p. 
47b\ f.) AVhethcr the same Ammonius was the 
author of another work, n«pl ruv ’A6r}vrj(riv 
'EToiplScDU, mentioned by Athenacs (xili. p. 5G7, 
a), is uncertain. fH. J.J 

AMMO'NIUS (’A/i/iwt'ios) LTTHO'TOMUS, 
an eminent surgeon of Alexandria, mentioned by 
Celsns {/Je Med. vii. Praef. p. 187), whose exact 
date is not knowm, hut who prohabl}’’ lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 11 . c. *283—247, 
as llis name occurs in Cclsus together with those 
of several other surgeons who lived at that time, 
lie is chiefly celebrated for having been the first 
person who thought of breaking a stone within the 
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bbidder when too large for extraction entire ; on 
which account he received the cognomen of 
Ateordpos. An account of his mode of operation, 
as desenU'd hy Celsus (Oe Med. vii. 28, p. 1(11) 
iH given in the Diet, of Ant. p. 220. Some medical 
prcpamtioiis iisei] by a physician of the same name 
occur also in Aetins and Panins Aegineta, hut 
whether they all belong to the same pm-son is 11 n- 
ceriain. [W. A. G.j 

A.MMO'NIUS, the Monk, flourished a.ij. ,372. 
He was one of the Fo//r Great JJrot/icrs (so called 
from their lieight), disciples of Paniho, the monk 
of Mt. Nitria ( ritue I\ttrxtm, ii. 23; Pallad. Jlist. 
/aius. c. 12, ed. Hosweyd. p, 54.3.) He knew the 
Hihle hy heart, and carefully studierl J)i<Jymus, (Iri- 
gen, and the otlu'r ecclesiastical authors. In a. n. 

) .3,3/b34J he /icrnm/mnicd tSt. Athanasius to Home. 
Jii A. IK 371-,% ]*eter II. succeeded the latter, nnd 
ivhen he Hod to Home from his Arian persecutors. 
Ammonius retired from Canopus into l*ale.stine. 
He Avitnessed the cruelties of the Saracens against 
! the monks of Mount Sinai a. d. .377, and received 
intelligence of the sufferings of others near the Ked 
Sea. On his return to f'^gyjit, he took up liis 
abode at Memphis, and described these distresses 
in a hook which he wrote in Pigyptian. This 
being found at Naucratis by a priest, named .John, 
was by him tninslated into Greek, and in that 
form is extant, in Christi Martyrum Elccti Iri- 
umphi (p. 88, ed. Combefis, 8vo., Par. 18(!0). 
Ammonius is said to have cut off an ear to avoid 
promotion to the episcopate. (Socr. iv. 23; Pallad. 
IJist. Laus. c. 12.) [A. J. C.J 

AMMO'NIUS {fAppdvios) the Peripatetic, 
wlio wrote only a few poems and declamations. 

He was a difl’erent person from Ammonius, the 
teacher of l*lotinus. (Longin. ap. Porjxhyr. in 
Plotin. vit. c. 20 ; Philostr. ii. 27 ; Kuhnkou, Diss. 

dc Ponpino.) 

AMMO'NIUS (’Ajupwpios), a Greek Poet, 
Avho lived in the reign of the emperor Theodosiusll. 

He wTote an epic potMii rm the insurrection of the 
(Jotlis under Guinas (a. d. 4b0), which he called 
Vaivia. and is said to have read in A. u. 4.38 to the 
enip<*ror, who received it Avith great approbation. 
(Soenit. Hist. Kccles. vi. 8; Nicephor. xii. (J.) 
Who this Ammonius was, and whether the lines 
quoted in the Etvmologicum Magnum (.v.r.Mi'mi/Tos) 
from one Ammonius, and the two epigrams in the 
Aiithologia Graeca (iii. .3, p. 841, ud. .Jacobs), 
Avhich bear the Stime name, belong to him, is un¬ 
certain. [L. S.] 

AMMO'NIUS or IIAMMONIUS, an am¬ 
bassador of Ptoi.kmaeus Auletes, who was sent 
to Home n. c. 58 to seek assistance against the 
Alexandrians, avIio had opposed the king. (Cic. 
ad Fain. i. 1.) He is perhaps the same person as 
the Ammonius who is spoken of as one of the 
agents of Cleopatra in B. c. 44. (Ad Att. xv. 15.) 

AMMO'NIUS, called SAfU'AS (*Appcivio5 
:SaKKa5. i.c. ^aKKo(f>upo9), or sack-carrier, because 
bis official employment aa'.'is cum ing tlie corn, landed 
at Alexandria, as a public portiir (saccarim. see 
Gothofred ad Cod. Thcodos. 14, tit. 22), was bom 
of Christian parents. Porjihyry assists (lib. 3, 
adv. Christian, ap. lOuseb. //, F. A'i. 18), Eusebius 
(/. c.) and St. .leromc (I'lr. ///. § 55) deny, that 
he apostatized from the faith. At any rate he 
combined the study of philosophy with Christianity, 

.and is regarded by those who maintain his apostasy 
as the founder of the later I’latonic SchooL 
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Among liis disciplt*' iru mentionod Longinus, He- 
reiiuius, Plotinus Amm. Marcoll. xxii.), both 
Origeiis, and St. H'*nicla8. He died a. d- 243, at 
tlie age of more tb^'n tU) years. A life of Aristo¬ 
tle, prefixed to Coinnientary of his nanieMike 
on the CategoricR las been ascribed to him, but it 
is probal)ly tini v<rk of .John I’hiloponus. Tiie 
Pagan discijdes of Annnonius held a kind of phi¬ 
losophical theology. Faitli was derived by in- 
Avard perception ; God was threefold in csst-m-r, 
iiitvlliyencr^ (viz. in knowI(Mlge of himself) and 
power (viz, in activity), the two latter notions 
being inferior to tlie brst; the care of the world 
AV'as entrusted to gods f»f an inferioi* luce, below 
those again were daemons, good and had; an 
ascetic life and theurgy led to ti c knowledge of 
the Infinite, who was worshipped by the vulgar, 
only in their national deities. The Alexandrian 
j)hysics and psychology were in accordance with 
these principles. If we are to consider him a 
C'liristian, he was, besides his iihilosoph}' (which 
would, of course, then he rej)r(*s('nted by Origen, 
and not bj' the pagan Alexandrian scht>ol as above 
described) noted for liis writings (Euseb. H.E. vi. I 
l.‘f), especially’'on the Scriptures. Kpkt. 

ad Cardan, a Oallandi’s liiU. Pair. vol. ii.) Jle 
corn})OS(‘d a iJkiiesmrou^ or JJarmovii of the. (ioapels^ 
which exists in the Latin version of Victor, bishoj) 
of Capua (in the 6th cent,, who wrongly ascribed 
it to Tatian) and of Luseinius, (Sec; iMmiume/itu 
Pair. Ortliodojoffrajiha^ i. pt. 2, pc'r Grynaeum, pp. 
661 -7*17, fob, iiasil,, 15()J); E (inieco versii per 
Ottuniar. Lmehiium. Au^. Vind. 4to., 1.523; and 
in German, Augsl)., dvo., 1.524; the v'crsion of 
Victor, Mogunt., dvo., 1.524 ; Colon., dvo., L532; 
in Iteg-lmp. ot (’onsist. JMonast. Ii. M. V. de 
Salem, dvo., 177*1 ; JiihUoth. Pair, a Gullaiid., vol. 
ii. p. .531, Venct., 1766; Avhere vid. Proleyom.) 
Besides the Harmony, Ammonius wrote De Con¬ 
sensu J\/o7/sis ct Je.su (1'aisc‘h. If. JC. vi. Id), which 
is ]n’aise.d by St. Jerome {^Vir. lUustr. § .5.5), but 
is lost. [A. .1, ('.] 

AMNISI'ADES {'Apyaridties or ’A/uj/iiriSes), 
the nymphs of the river Arariisus in Crete, who 
are iiK'ntioiied in connexion with tlie worship of 
Artemis there. (Calliin. Ilt/mn. in Dian. 1.5, 162; 
A])oll()n. Khod. iii. ddl.) [L. S.] 

AMOME'TUS (’AftciJ/^77Tos), a Greek writer of 
uncertain date, who wTote a work on tlie people 
called Attaci (Pliu. IL A", vi. 17. s. 20), and 
another entitled 'AvdirKovs eu ( Antigon. 

Cary St. ]fist. Mir. c. 164; comp. Aelian, V. II. 
xvii. 6.) We ought probably to read 'AfuLfjLTjroi 
instead of'ArpdfiTjros in i?chol. ad ApoU. iii. 179, 
and Eudoc. Viol. p. 21d, 

AMOMPHA'HETITS Anofi<pa.p€ros)^ com¬ 
mander of the Pilanatan lochus in the Spartan 
army, who refused to march previously to the 
battle of Plataea (n. c. 479) to a part of the plain 
near the city, as lhausanias ordered, because he 
thought that such a movement was equivalent to a 
flight. He at length changed his mind when he 
had been left by the other prirt of the army, and 
Bct out to join Ih'iusanias. He fell in the liatlh; 
which followed, after distinguishing liim.self by his 
bravery, and was buried among tlie Irenes. 
(flerod. ix. 53—,57, 71, 35; Pint. Aristid.. M.) 
As to the meaning of the last word see Diet, of 
Ant. s. V. EXpriyj and Thirlwall, Hist, of Greece., ii. 
p. 350. 

AMOR, the god of love and harmony. He had 
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no place in the religion of the Romans, who know 
and speak of him only from what they had heard 
from the Greeks, and translate the Greek name 
Eros into Amor. [Eros.] [L. S.] 

AMORAEUS (’Afto/Mtioy), king of the Derbicae, 
in a war against whom, according to Ctesias 
{I*ersic. c. 6, ed. Lion), Cyrus, the first king of 
Persia, fell. 

AMORCES ('Apdpyqs), 1. A king of the 
Sacac*, according to Ctesias, whom Cyrus, king of 
Persia, conquered in battle, but aftiTwards re¬ 
leased, wlicn he himself was vanquished and taken 
prisoner hy Spamithra, the wife of Amorges. 
Ctesias represents Amorges as subsequently one of 
the firmest allies of Cyrus. [Persic, cc. 3, 4, 7, 8, 
ed. Lion.) 

2. A Persian commander, killed in Caria, in 
the revolt of tlie province, b. c. 4.98. (Herod, v. 
121 .) 

3. The bastard son of Pissiitlius, who revoltcrt 
in (Wia about n. c. 413. The Peloponnesians 
as.sistcd Ti.ssaphcrncs in putting down this revolt, 
and took Insus, b. c. 412, whieli Avas held by 
Amorges. The latter fell into their hands on the 
capture of tlie place, and AA'as surrendered by them 
to Tissapherncs, ('riiuc. viii. 5, 19, 28, 54.) 

AMJ*E'LinS. We pos.sess a short tract bear¬ 
ing the title Lucii Amjielii Lifter Memorial is. It 
was first m.ide knoAvn by Sahnasius, in 1638, from 
a MS. in the library of .Jiiretiis, and subsequent 
editors folloAving his example liaA'e generally aji- 
pended it to editions of Elorus, \Ve conclude 
from internal evidence (cc. 29, 47), that it must 
haA'e been composed after tlie reign of Trajan, and 
before the final division of the Roman empire, 
llimerius, Ainmiamis Marcelliniis, and Symmaclms 
make frequent mention of an Ampelius, Avho en¬ 
joyed the high dignities of inagi.ster olliciorum, 
proconsul and praefectus urhi under Valentiiiiun 
and his immediate successors, and the n;ime occurs 
in connexion with thirteen huvs of the Theodosian 
code. Sidonius Apollinaris also (ix. 301) coiu- 
memonites the learning of an Ampelius, but we 
I iioAvhere find any allusion Avhich Avould enable us to 
' e.stablish a connexion betwetui tlie person orpi'rsons 
spoken of by these Avriters and tlie eonij>ii('r of the 
I.iibor Meniorinli.s. On the contniry filiiser has 
adduced reasons (in Ithcinisches Muse.um for 1842, 
p. 145), Avhich render it probable that the author 
of the Liber Meniorialis lived at an earlier time 
than the above-nu'ntioncd persons. It i.s stated 

in c. 18 of this book, “ Sulla - primus 

inA-asit iinperium, sol usque deposuit." Now as 
Diocletian and Maximianus resigned the govern¬ 
ment in A. 1). 305, ami this event i.s spoken of by 
all the historians avIio treat of that period, the 
Liber Meniorialis Avould seem to have been com¬ 
posed at least before that year. 

This Avork, which is dedicated to a certain ^la- 
crinus or Marinus, equally iinknow'n with the 
author himself, is a sort of coraraon-place-book, 
containing Avitiiin a short compass a condensed and 
meagre, summary, collected from various sources, of 
the mo.st striking objects and phaenomena of the 
material iiniyorsc and the most remarkable events 
in the history of the world, the whole classified 
systematically under proper heads, and divided 
into fifty chapters. It is of little value in any 
point of view. Nearly all the facts recorded an? 
to be found elsewhere in a more detailed and satis* 
factory form, and truth is so blended with false- 

l2 
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hood^ mid the blunders cninwitted so numerous, 
that it cannot he used with safety for reference. 
The style, wliero it is ii(»t a mere cataloiriio of 
nanuis, is siiiiph; and unadectod, hut both in the 
construction of the sentences and in the use of 
particular words, we can det(‘ct many traces of 
corrupted latinity. The connnentaric^H and criti¬ 
cisms of Salniasms, Muretus, Freinsheim, llein- 
sins, F^'rizonius and other scholars Avill be found 
in the edition of Dnker at the end of his Florns. 
(liiig. Hat. ]7‘2*2—17-14, and reprinted at L<*ips. 
Id.'i’J.) Aniptdius was lirst published in a separate 
form, with very useful prolegomena, by Tzsehucke 
(Leips. 179)»), and subsequently by Pockwitz 
(Liineiib. Ib-Jli), and F. A. JiecL (heips. 

I VV. H.J 

AMl’IIPANAX (‘Aju4>idi/o^), akin" of Lyeia. 
When Pnx'tus was expi'lled I'roin Argos by his 
twin-brother Acrisius, Aniphianax received Jiim at 
his court, gave him his daughter Anteia (sonui call 
her Sthenehoc'a) in marriage, and afterwards led 
him hack to Argr)lis, where his share in the go¬ 
vernment and 'riryns were rt‘storcd to him. Some 
traditions eallcd this liVcian king lohates. (A]>ol- 
lod. ii. ‘J. § 1; tiom. /L vi. iri7, Ae.) [ L. S. j 
AMPIJ lA'N US, a (Ireek tragic poet at Alex¬ 
andria. (Schol. lui Cienuan. Amt. 3lt*2, p. 7h, ed. 
Puhl.) 

AMPHTARAl'DFiS, a patronymic from Am- 
phiarans, by which Uvid {last. ii. 4.‘1) culls his 
son Alenuu'on. [L. S.] 

AMPlilAHA'US (’Aju</jtdpaov), a son of (licles 
and 11 y perm nestra, the daiightcT of "J’he.stins. 
(Horn. (hi. XV. *244 ; Apollod. i. 9. 1^2; llygin. 
J-afK 7il; Pans. ii. 21. i? 2.) On his father’s side 
he was descended from the famous s<*er Melaniptis. 
(Pans. vi. 17. {5 4.) Some traditions n-jnesiMited 
him as a son <)f Apollo by Uypenuneslra, which, 
how(‘ver, is merely a poetical ex]>ressiou to de¬ 
scribe him as a seer and pro]thet. (llygin. I'u/k 
70 .) Ainphiarans is lonowtied in ancient story as 
a brave Iku-o : he is mentioned among the hunters 
of tlje Ualydonian boar, which he is said to have 
deprived of one ey<', and also as one of the Aigo- 
iiants. (Apollod, i. b. J; *2, ii. l(i.) l''or a time 
he reigned at Argos in common with Adrastus; 
but, in a fend which broke out })et\v<'en ihem, 
Admstns took to flight. Afterwards, however, he 
h('c;inu‘ reconciled with Ami)hiarans, and gav<*. him 
his sist(‘r I'li'ijdiylii in inarringe (AnuAsTvs], by 
whom Aniphiarans became! the father of Alcmaeou, 
Amphiloclius, Eurj^dice, and Demoiiassa. On 
marrying Kiiphyle, Amphiavaus had sworn, that 
lie would abide by the decisioti of I'iriphyle on 
point ill wliich he should difr'er in opinion fnmi 
Adrastus. W'iieii, therefore, (he latter called upon 
him to join the <!\peditiou ol' the Seven against 
Thebes, Ainjihiaraus, although he foresaw its nn- 
fortnnate issue and at first refused to take any 
part in it, was mwertheless ])ersua(led by bis wife 
to join bis friends, for haiphyle had been enticed 
to iuduce her husband by the necklace of Hanuouia 
wiiich Polyneices had givt-n her. Amphiaraus on 
lea\ing Argos enjoined his sons to avenge his 
death on tlieir heartless mother. (Apollod. iii. h. 

2; llygin. Fuh. 7*i; l>iod. iv. (15; Horn. Of/. 
XV. 247, &c.) On their way to Thebes the heroes 
instituted the Nemean games, and Amphiaraus 
won the victory iu the chariot-race tind in throwing 
the discus. (AjioUod. iii. (1. § 4.) During the 
nar against Tliebes, Amphiaraus fouglit bmvidy 
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('Piml, Ol. vi. 2(1, Ac,), but still be emdd not sup¬ 
press bis atiger at the whole niub'rtnkino, and 
when Tydciis^ w'hf»m iie regarded as the originator 
of the expedition, was severely wounded by Alela- 
nippiiK, and Athena was Jiastening to render him 
immortid, Amphiaraus cut olF the liead of Afela- 
nip]ms, who had in the mean time been slain, and 
gave Tydeiis bis brains to drink, and Athena, struck 
with horror at the sight, witlidrew. (Apollod. iii. 
O’. ^ if.) W'hen A/lrastus and Aniphiarans wero 
tlie oiih’’ heroes who survived, the latter was pur¬ 
sued by Periclyinenns, and lied towards the riviT 
Ismeiiius. Here the earth opened before lu! was 
overUiken by his enemy, and swallowed U}) Am- 
}>hiaraus together with Ins chariot, but Zeus niadt‘ 
him imniorbil. (Find. A>/«. ix. .'>7, O/. vi, 21, 
Ac.; Pint. I'arulL (1; Cic. dc Divbu i. 4(h) 
Henceforth Amphiaraus was worshipped as a hero, 
lirst at Oropijs and afterwards in all (jiveee. 
(Pans. i. bl. § 2; Liv. xlv. 27.) He liad a sane 
liiary at Argos (Pans, ii. 211. 4; 2), a statue at 
Atlnms (i. b. § ,‘}), and a heronm at Sjiarta. 
(Muller, Orchom. pp. 14 ( 1 , 48(1) The dejiartiin* 
of Ampliianius from his home wlieu he went to 
'I’liebes, was nqn esented on the chest of Uyiiscdiis. 
(Pans. V. 17. § 4.) ResjuTting some extant works 
of art, of wliich Am]>hiaraus is the subject, st;<* 
(Iriineiseii, Die ait yrmiihclw JJroi/ze des Ttur'seheu 
Kahi/iets i?i Tubiugru., Sliittg. and Tubing. 1835 . 

'rite prophetic power, which Amphiaraus was 
believeil to possess, was accounted for by his d(‘- 
scent from Melampu.s or A])ollo, though there was 
also a local tradition at Phliiis, according to which 
he had acquired tln-in in a night which he spent in 
the prophetic housi* {dbcos fxavriKos) of Phliua. 
(Pans. ii. 13. {I (1; comp. i. 34. § 3.) He was, 
like all seer.s, a favouriu* of Zems and Ajmlio. 
(Horn. Od. XV. 245.) Respecting the onicle of 
Amjthiaraus see JUrt. of Aid. s. Omculuni. It 
should lie r<'mark(‘d here, that Virgil (/lew. vii. 071) 
mentions three (Ireek lieroes as con temporaries of 
Aeneas, viz. Tibnrtiis, Catiilns, ami Uoras, the first 
of whom was beii -ved to be tin* founder of 'J’ibur, 
and is deserihed by Pliny {/J. A', xvi. b7) as a son 
of Ainpiiiarans. [L. S.] 

AM Pll iUIri'.l A (’A/,i(/u/fA6ia), the daughter of 
Ariston, ;nid the wile of tin* soji of lamblichus, r/'- 
eeived instruction in jdiilo.sojihy from PJolimis. 
(l*orphyr. r/A Vitdin. c. !>.) 

AMi’lll'ClUV'i'i'lS (’Aju.f/)t/fpdTi 7 s), king of Sa¬ 
mos iu ancient times, in whose reign the Samians 
invadi'd Aegina. (Herod, iii. 59.) 

AMIMIPCRATI'lS (’Ag.t/u/cpttTT 7 s), a Greek 
so]>)n.st and rhetorieian of Athens. He was a 
cont«*mp<»ra?y of Tigram's (n. c. 7(1 )i and being 
exiled (we know not for what reason)from Athens, 
he went to Selenceia on the 'I'igris. The inhabitants 
of tlii.s place reiiuested'him to teach rhetoric iu 
tlieir city, but be baugbtily ii'fuscd, saying, that 
tbe vessel was too small to contain a doljiliin. He 
then went to t'leopatni, tbe daugbter of Mitbri- 
dates, wbo was married Ut Tigraues, and who 
seems to have bevoine attached to him. Ampbi- 
crates soon <lrew susjiicions iijion himself, and was 
forbidden to have any intercourse with the Greeks, 
when*upou he starved himsi:lJ' to death. (Pint. 
Im'uII. 22.) Longinus {de SuUiiH. j). 54, ed. Touj)) 
mentions him along with Hegesias and Matris, 
and ceiisuiv-s him for liis alfrctatioii of buldimitv. 
Whether he is the same person as the Amphicraiea 
who V. rule a woik on celebrated nu*u(Ttfpl 
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AtluMi. xiii. p. /)?(/’, l^i«g. Laort. li. 101), 
is imcertaiii. [h. S.] 

A A11*111'CItATES, a Oroek snilptor, prokaljly 
of Athens, since lie was tlie maker of a statue 
which the Athenians enacted in honour of a cour¬ 
tezan, who having learnt from flarmodius and 
Aristogeiton their conspiracy against Jlippiasand 
llij)parchus, w.'is tortured to deatli hy the tyrajits, 
without disclosing the secret. Her name was 
Leana (</ /iom\ss): and the Atlienians, unwilling 
opi'uly to lionour a courte/an, had the statue* made 
in tlie form of a Ito/n-ss; and, to point out tlie act 
which it was meant to commemorate, the animal’s 
tongue was omitt(“d. We know nothing of the 
sculptor's age, unless we may itiler from tlie narra- 
(ivc! that the statue was made soon after the expul¬ 
sion of the Feisistratidae. (n. c. olO.) In the 
passage of Pliny, Avhich is our sole authority 
{x\xiv. 1!). l‘J), there is a manifest corruption of 

th<‘ t«‘xt, and the reading A ni/ifn'rrafis is only a 
conjecture, though a most prohahle otie, hy Sillig. 
(< \ifafo(ius Artifu'tnu^ x, i'.) [I*. S. j 

AMPIllCTVOM {'AmpiKTvcai/)^ n son of Deu¬ 
calion and Pyrrlia (A]tollod. i. 7. §or accoiding 
to others an antochthon, who after having married 
(h’anae, tin; daughter of C’ranaiis, king of Attica, 
exjielled his father-in-law' from his kingdom and 
iiMirped his throne. JIo ruU’d for tweUa* years, 
and was tlien in turn exju'Iled hy h'richthonius. 
(Apollod. iii. M. a, Ac.; Pans. i. 2. i; a.) At- 
cording to Kustatliiiis ((o/ J/mit. )i. 277). la* was 
married to Chthonoitatra, hy wliom lu* had a son, 
Physcus, tlie father of Locnis. Aecordiiig to 
St(*phamis llyzantius (s. r. ‘I’licrffos), iiowevc-r, 
Aetolus was a son and Pliyseus a grandson of 
Ampliictyoii. He was helie\ed to ha\e heen the 
Jirst w'lio introduced the custom of mixing wine 
with wat(T, and to have dedicated two altars to 
Dionysus Orthos aiul tlie nyiuphs. (Kustath. W 
p, 11115.) Dionysius of Halicarnassus (iv. 
*Ja), who calls him a son of Hellen, Pausanias (x. 
h. g ]), and otlu'rs, regard Amphictyon as the 
i'ounder of the amphictyony of Tiu rmopylae, and 
in consequence of this b<‘licf a sanctunrv of Am- 
])liictyon was huilt in tlie village of Anthela on 
the Asopus, wdiich was the most ancient place of 
nu'cting of this amphictyony. (Herod, vii. 20(1.) 
Hut this belief is without any foundation, and 
ai’ose. from the ancients assigning the estaJdishment 
of ilieir institutions to some mythical liero. {Diri. 

*'J Ant. s. r. Aniplnictions.) [L. y.J 

A MPH ICTY'ON IS (*AjU(|)tKTuovls), a snniame 
of Demeter, derived from Anthela, where she w'as 
worshipped under this name, because it w'as the 
]ilace of meeting for the amphictyons of Thermo- 
pyljK!, and because sacrilices were offiTod to her at 
th<! opening- of every meeting. (Herod, vii. 200 ; 
i?trab. ix. p. 420.) | L. S.] 

AMPHl'DAMAS (’Aju^iSdjuas). 1. A son of 
liVcurguR and Cleophile, and father of Antimache, 
who uuvrrii'd Kurystheus. (Apollod. iii. 9. gj 2.) 
According to Pausanias (viii. 4. § C) and Apollo¬ 
nius Uhodius (i. Hill) he was a son of Aleiis, and 
‘•onsequmitly a brother of Lycurgiis, Cepheus, and 
Augc, and took part in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. (Hygin. Fah. 14.) 

2 . A king of t’halcis in Euboea, after w’hose 
death his sons celebrated funeral games, in which 
Hesiod won the prize in a poetical contest. It 
consisted of a golden tripod, which he dedicated 
to tJie Muses of Helicon, (lies. Op. ci D. G54, &c.) 
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[ 3. The father of (’lysfuiymiis, whom Patroclus 

killed when y<‘t a child. (Horn. JL xxiii. b7; 
Apollod. iii. 13. § H.) Other mythical personages 
of this name occur in Apollod. ii. 5. § 11 ; Hvgin. 
Fah. 14 ; Horn. //. x. 2f)G, &c. [L. S. J 

AMPHl'DAMAS or AMPHI'DAMUS (’A^- 
ipiSafiaSs ‘AfjL(p'iSafjLo^).^ general of the Elcaris in 
II. c. 218, was taken prisoner by Philip, king of 
Macedonia, and carried to Olympia, but was set at 
liberty ou liis undertaking to bring over his coun¬ 
trymen to Philiji’s side. Hut not succeeding in 
his attempt, he went back to J’hilip, and is spoktui 
of as defending Anitus against the charges of 
Apelles. (Polyb. iv. 75,84, 8li.) 

AMPH I'DIl’T^S (’AjLi<pi'S/fcos), a Theban who, 
in the war of tin; Sev'cn against Jiis native city, 
slew l*artheno})aeus, (Apollod. iii. G. .g 8.) Ac- 
<-ording to Euri])ides (7*4fxv/. 1158), however, it 
w'us Periclynumus who killed Parthenopacuis. 
Pausanias (ix. 18. g 4) calls him Asphodicus, 
wlienee souk? critics wish to introduce the same 
name in A]>olhidorus. fli. S. j 

AAIPHl'ETES or AMPHIE'TERUS (’A/u- 
</)i€T-»iv), a surname of Dionysus. ((_)rph. Ifjimn. 
iVl. 1, 51. 10.) It is helievcd that .at Athens, 
where the Dionysiac festivals weJ'O held aimually, 
the name signihed yearly, wliile at Thebes, wlu're 
they were eeh‘hnit(‘il every third year, it was in- 
terjm'tated to he synonymous with rpieTifs. [L.iS.l 
AMPHIO VKKIS (*Af.i<f>iyv7jei^), lame or limp¬ 
ing on both f»*el, a surname of Hephaestus, given 
him because Zeus threw him from Olympus upon 
the earth for having wished to sujipurl Hera. 
(Horn. //. i. 5;J9; comp. ApolIiKl. i. 3. § 5.) 

(IJ KPHA Ksrvs. 1 I L. S.J 

AMPHl'LOCHUS {'AiA(pi\ox(>s). a son of 
Ani])hiarans and Kriphyh*, and brother of Alc- 
inaeon. (Apollod. iii. 7. g 2; Horn. Od. xv. 248.) 
AViicn his father went against 'J''hebes, Amphi- 
loclius was, according to Pausanias (v. 17. § 4), 
yet an infant, although ten ytairs afterw.ards he is 
luentioncd as one of the Epigoni, and according to 
some tradition.s assisted his hroth<*r in the murder 
of his mother, ( Alcmaeox.] He is also men¬ 
tioned among the suitors of Helen, and as having 
fcikeii ]iart in the Trojan war. On the return 
from this expedition he togetlier with Mopsus, 
who was like himself a seer, foundiid the town of 
Mullos in Cilicia. Hence he proceeded to his 
native place, Argos. But as he was not satistied 
with the state of aflairs there, he returned to 
Mallos. When Mopsus refused to allow him any 
share in the government of their common colony, 
the two seers fought a single combat in which both 
were killed. 'Phis combat was described by some 
as having .arisen out of a dispute about their pro¬ 
phetic powers, 'riun'r tombs, which were placed 
in such a manner that the one could not be seen 
from the other, existed as late as the time of 
Strabo, near mount Margasa, not far from Pyra¬ 
mus. (Strab. xiv. p. 075; Lycophnm, 439, with 
the Schol.) According to other traditions (Strab. 
xiv. p. 042), Amphilochus and Cakhas, on tbelr 
retimi from Troy, went on foot to the celebnitod 
grove of the Clarian Apollo near Colophon. In 
some accounts he was said to have been killed by 
Apollo, (lies. ufK iSirab. xiv. p. 070.) According 
t«) 'I’hucydides (ii. 08) Amphilochus returned from 
Troy to Argos, hut being dissatished there, he 
emigrated and founded Argos Am])hilocluum on 
the Aiubracian gulf. Ollier accounts, liowever, 
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aficribe the foundation of this town to Alcraaeon 
(Strab. vii. p. 3*26), or to Amphilochus the son of 
Alcmaeon. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 7.) Ueiiig a son of 
the seer Amphiaraus, Amphilochus wfis likewise 
believed to be endowed with prophetic powers; j 
and at MuIIob in Cilicia there was an orach of 
Amphilochus, which in the time of Pansanias (i. 
34. § 2) was regarded as the most truthful of all. 
(Diet of Ant. p. ()73.) lie was worshipped to¬ 
gether with his father at Oropus ; at Athens he 
had an altar, and at Sparta a heroum. (Pans. i. 
34. § 2, iii. 15 . § 6.) i 

I’here arc two other mythical personages of this j 
nam<?, one a grandson of our Amphilochus (Apollod. 
iii. 7. § 7), and the other a sou of Dry as. (Parthen. 
JCroi. 27.) ‘ [L. S.1 

AMPill'LOCIIUS, of Athens, a writer on 
agriculture mentioned by Varro (/?. Ji. i. 1) and 
Columella (i. 1). Pliny also speaks of a work of 
his “■ I)e Medica ct Cytiso.” (!/• A'l xviii. 1(>. 
s. 4.3.) 

AMPHTLO'CIIIUS {'Aixtpi\6xios\ metropo¬ 
litan of Cvzicirs in the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, to whom Photiiis, the patriarch of Constanti- 
m)})l<‘, wrote several letters, and whose answers 
are still c.vtant in manuscript. (I'abric. Itibl. (,'raec. 
viii. p. 332.) 

AMPIIILO'CIIIUS, ST., bishop of IcoNiuM, 
the friend of St. Basil and St. (Iregory of Nazianzus, 
■was born at (’aesareia, and began life as a pleader. 
(Basnage, Annul. Polilu\ Keel. iii. ]). 11.5, a.; and 
GalUmdii Biblioih. Pair. vol. vi. Prolegom.; Kjiist. 

S. Grcij. Naz. b [lo.OJ. Paris. 1810.) He lived 
in retirement with his father at Ozizalis in Cappa¬ 
docia, tiil ho wa.s summoned to }>rosidc over the 
see of Iconium in Lycaonia, or Pisidia 2 **% a. d. 
373-4. St. 13a.sirs Congratulatory Epistle on the 
occasion i.s extant. {Ep. 3.03, al. 181, vol. iii. p. 
251, cd. Boned.) He soon after paid St. Basil a 
visit, and persuaded him to undertake bi.s work 
“On the Holy Chost” (vol. iii. p. 1), which be 
finished A. D. 375-b'. St. Ba.sil’.s (\inonmtl Kjndles 
are addressed to St. Amphilochius (/. e. pp. 2G8, 
200, 324, written a. u. 374, 375). The latter had 
received St. Basil’s promised book on the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, -when in a. d. 377 he scut a 
r.ynodical letter (extant, up. Mansi’s Concilia, vol. 
iii. p, 505) to certain bishops, probably of Lycia, 
infected with, or in danger of, Maccdonianisin. 
3'hc Arian persecution of the church ceased on the 
doatli of Vulens (a. d. 378), and in 381, Auiphi- 
lochius was presimt at the Oecumenical Council of 
Constantinople. While there, he signed, as a wit¬ 
ness, St. Gregory Nazian/.en’s will {0pp. S. dreg. 
p. 204, A. B.), aTid he was nominated with Optimus 
of Antioch in ihsidia as the centre of catholic com- 
inunioii in the diocese of Asia. In a. d. 38.3, he 
obtained from Theodosius a prohibition of Arian 
assemblies, practically exhibiting the slight other¬ 
wise put oil the Son of God by a contemptuous 
treatment of the young Arcadius. (Flciiry’s Keel. 
JJist. xviii. c. 27.) This same year he called a 
council at Side in Pamphylia, and condemned the 
;Massalian h(!retic.s, wlio nm.de the whole of religion 
consist in prayt^r. (T'hcodt. llacrct. Eab. iv. 11.) 

In A. D. 394 he was at the Council of Constanti¬ 
nople [see Ammon of HadrianopleJ, wdiich con¬ 
firmed Bagadius in the see of Bostm. This is 
the last we hear of him. He died before the per¬ 
secution of St. Chrysostom, probably a. d. 39.5, I 
and he is commemorated on Nov. 23rd. His re- 
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mains (in Greek) have been edited by Combefis, 
with those of Methodius of Patara and Andreas ot 
Crete, fol. Par. 1844. Of Eight Jfomilics ascribed 
to him, some at least are supposititious (Gallandi 
fixes fiiv. among his works, vol. vi. Uiblioth. Pair.)., 
asis the Life of St. Basil. 'J'hero is attributed to 
I him an iambic poem of 333 verses (in reference 
I to the Trinity) .addressed to Sehmeus, nephew of 
I St. Olympi.as (who had herself hetni brought up by 
'riicod<».sia, sister to St. Amphilocliius) and grand¬ 
son of tlur general Trajan, who pciishod with liis 
master, Valens, at Hadrianople, a. d. 378. Gal¬ 
landi adds the testimony of Cosinas Indicopleustes 
(titli cent.) to that of Joiin Damascene, Zonaras, 
and Balsamon, in favour of the authenticity of this 
poem. Combefis has collected his fragments (1. c. 
pp. 138-154), and Gallandi has add(;d to them (/. r. 
p. 4.97, &c., and Prolog, p. 12). His work on the 
Holy Ghost is lost. (St. .Jerome, ile Script. Eccl. c. 
133 ; Fabric. Bibl. Craec. vol. viii. pp. .375—381.) 
St. Gregory Nazianzen states, that “ by pinycrs, 
adoration of the Trinity, and sacrifices, he subdued 
the pain of diseases.” (Carm. ad f^ital. vol. ii. j)p. 
1830, V. 244.) The 9th, 25—28th, 82nd, Hist, 
and 184th Epistles of St. Gregory are address(;d 
to him. [A. J. C.] 

AMPITTTjO'CIIIUS, bishop of Side in Pam- 
phyliii, who was present at the council of Ephesus, 
in which Nestorius was condemned, a. D. 421, and 
who was probably the author of some homilie# 
that go under the name of Amphilochius of Ico- 
nium. (Phot. Cod. 52, p. 1.3, a., Cml. 230, p. 283, 

.X, eil. Bekk.; Labbeus, de S'ript Eccl. vol. i. p. 83.) 

AMPHPLYTUS ('Ap,(pi\vTos), a celebrated 
seer in tluj time of Peisistratus. Herodotus (^i. 82) 
calls him an Acanmnian, but Plato ( Thcag. p. 124, d) 

' and Clemens Alexandrinus (Mroin. i. p. 33.3) speak 
of him as an Athenian. He may have been ori¬ 
ginally an Acarnanian, and perhaps received the 
franchi.se at Athens from Peisistratus. Tliis sup¬ 
position rcmovi'H the necessity of Valckenaer’s 
emendation. (A I Herod. 1. c.) 

AMPlll'MACHUS (‘Ap<pipaxo's). 1. A son 
of Cteatus and Theronice, and grandson of Actor 
or of Poseidon, lie is mentioned among the suit¬ 
ors of Helen, and was one of the four chiefs who 
led the Epeians against Troy. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 8 ; 
Paus. V. 3. § 4 ; Horn. fl. ii. 820.) He was slain 
by Hector. (Jl. xiii. 185, &c.) 

2. A son of Nomion, who together with his bro¬ 
ther N.astes led a host of Carians to the assistance 
of the Trojans. He went to battle richly adonied 
with gold, but w.as thrown by Achilles into the 
Scamandcr. (Horn. If. ii. 870, Acc.) Conon (Nar~ 
rat. 6) calls him a king (»f the L^xians. 

Two other mythical personages of this name oc¬ 
cur in Aptdiod. ii. 4. § .5, and Paus. v. 3. § 4. [L.S.j 
AMPHl'MACliLJS (*A/i0//iaxoy), obtained the 
satrapy of Mesopotamia, together with Arbelitis, in 
the division of the provinces by Antipater in 2i. c. 
321. (Arrian, ap. Phot. p. 71, h., 28, cd. Bokker; 
Diod. xviii. 39.) 

AMPHPMEDON (’A/xc/u/ieScov), a son of Me- 
laneus of Ithaca, with whom Agamemnon had 
been staying when he c.T.mc to call upon Odysseus 
to join the Greeks against Troy, and whom ho 
afterwards recognised in Hades. (Horn. Od. xxiv, 
103, &c.) He was one of the suitors of Penelope, 
and was slain by Telemachus. (Od. xxii. 284.) 
Another mythical personage of this name occurs in 
Ovid. (Met. V. 75.) [L. S.] 
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AMPIirNOMK(’Aju<|>i*/J/it7}), the wife of Acsoii 
and mother of Jason. Wlicn her Imsband and 
her son Promaclms had been slain by Peliaa, and 
she too was on the point of sharing their fate, she 
fled to the hearth of Pclias, tliat liis crime might 
be aggravated by murdering Jier on that sacred 
spot. She then cursed tin; murderer of her rela¬ 
tives, and plunged a sword into her own breast. 
(Diod. iv. .50 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. 4.5.) Two other 
mythical personages of this nanie arc mentioned in 
Diod. iv. .5.‘i, and in the Hutd^ xviii. 44. [L. S.] 

AMPIIPON (’AfOjfaW). 1. A son of Zeus and 
Antiopc, the daughter of Nyctens of Thebes, and 
twin-brother of Zethus. (Ov. A/e<. vi. 110, &c.; 
Apollod. iii. 5. § 5.) When Antiope was with 
child by the father of the gods, fear of her own father 
induced her to flee to Kpopeus at Sicyon, w’hom 
she married. Nycteus killed himself in despair, 
but charged liis brother Lycus to avenge him on 
Epopeus and Antiope. Lycus accordingly marched 
ugaint Sicyon, took the town, slew Kj>op(‘us, and 
carried Antiope wdth him to Eleutherae in Hoeotia. 
During her iinprisonnumt there she gave birth to 
two sons, Amphion and Zethus, Avho were exposed, 
but found and brought up bj' shepherds. (Aj»cdlod. 
l.c.) According to llyginus {J'ab. 7), Antiofie 
was the wife of Lycus, and was seduce.d by Ef)o- 
peus. Hereupon she was repudiated by her hus¬ 
band, and it was not until after tliis event that she 
was visited by Zeus. Dirce, tin? wcond wife, of 
Lycus, was jealous of Antiope, and had her jmt in 
chains; but Zeus helj)ed her in escaping to mount 
Citbacron, where she gave birth to her two sons. 
According to Apollodorus, she remained in capti¬ 
vity for a long time after the birth of her sons, 
who grew up among the shepherds, and did not 
know their descent. Hermes (acconling to others, 
Apollo, or the Muses) gave Amphiou a lyre, who 
henceforth practised song and music, while his brea¬ 
ther spent his time in hunting and tmiding the 
flocks. (Horat. Kpid. i. 111. 41, <Sa;.) The two 
brothers, %vhoni Kuri[)ides {Phtten. O’U.O) cjills “the 
Dioscuri with white horses,” fortified the town of 
Kntresis neai* Thespiae, and settled there. (Steph. 
Byz. s. r.) Antiope, who luul in the meantime 
been very ill-treated by Lycus and Dirce, escaped 
from her prison, her chains having miraculously 
been loosened; and her sons, on recognising their 
mother, went to Thebes, killed Lycus, tied Dirce 
to a bull, and liad her dragged about till she too 
was killed, and then threw her body into a well, 
which was from this time called tlio well of Dirce. 
After having taken possession of Thebes, the two 
brothers fortified the town by a wall, the reasons 
for which arc differently stated. 11 is said, that 
when Amphion ])layed his lyre, the stones not only 
moved of their own .accord to the pKace where they 
were wanted, but fitted themselves together sous to 
form the wall. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 740, 7.5.5, with 
the Schol.; Syncell. p. 12.5, d.; Honit. ad Pison. 
394, &c.) Amphion afterwiirds married Niobe, 
who bore him many sons and daughters, all of 
whom were killed by Apollo. (Apollod. iii. .5. § fi; 
Gellius, XX. 7 ; Hygin. Fab. 7, 8 ; Horn. Od. xi. 
2(>0, &c.; Paus. ix. .5. § 4 ; comp. Niobk.) As 
regards the death of Amphion, Ovid {Met. vi. 271) 
relates, that he killed himself with a sword from 
grief at the loss of his children. According to 
others, ho was killed by Apollo because he made 
an assault on tlie Pythian temple of the god. (Hy¬ 
gin. Fah. 9.) Amphion Wiis buried together with 
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his brother at Thebes (or, according to Stephanas 
Byzantius, s. v. Tiflopoio, at Tithoraea), and the 
Tithoracans believed, that they could make their 
own fields more fruitful by taking, at a certain 
time of the year, from Ainphion’s grave a piece of 
earth, and putting it on the grave of Antio])e. For 
this reason the Tlicbans watched the grave of Ain- 
phion at that particular season. (Paus. ix. 17. § 3, 
Ac.) In Hades Ainpliion was punished for his 
conduct towards Leto. (ix. .5. § 4.) The following 
passages may also be compared : Paus. ii. (). § 2, 
vi. 20. § 8; Propert. iii. 1.3. 29. The punishment 
inflicted by Amphion .and his brother upon Dirce 
is represented in one of the fini^st works of art still 
I extant—the ceh'bratod Irarnesian bull, tlie work of 
Apollonius and Tauriscus, wliich was discovered in 
l.54(), and placed in the palace Farnese at Rome. 
(Pliny, 11. A. xxxvi. 4; Wey ne^ A7itiiiuar. A v/sYitze., 
ii. p. 182, Ac.; comp. Miiller, Orchom. p. 227, Ac.) 

2 . A son of Jasus and husband of Persej)hone, 
by whom he became the father of Cl)loriB. (Horn. 
Od. xi. 281, Ac.) In Homer, this Amphion, king 
of Orchomenos, is distinct from Amphion, the hus- 
b;ind of Kiobe; but in e.arlier traditions they seem 
to have been regarded as the same person. (Ku- 
stath. ad Horn. p. 1G84 ; Miiller, Orchom. pp. 231, 
370.) 

There are three other mytliicjil personages of 
this name, om; a le.ader of the Epeians against 
Troy (Horn. ll. xiii. (192), the second one of the 
Argonauts (Apolkm. Kliod. i. 17G; Orph. A rg. 214; 
Hygin. i'Vi. 14), and the third one of tlie sons of 
Miobe. [Niobe.] [L. S.] 

AMPHION (’A;u4>iW). 1. A sculptor, son of 

Ace.stor, jmpil of Ptolichus of Corcyni, and teticher 
of Piso of Calaureui, was a native of Cnossus, and 
flouri.slicd .about n. c. 428 or 424, He executed a 
group in which Battus, the colonizer of Cj'rene, 
was represented in a chariot, with Libya crowning 
him, and Cvrenc as the charioteer. This group 
was diaiicated at Delphi by the people of Gyrene. 
(Paus. vi. 3. §2, x. 1.5. 4.) 

2. A Greek jiaiuter, was contemporary with 
Apelles (b. c. 332), who yielded to him in 
arrangement or grouping {cedr.kit Amphio7ii dii-po~ 
sit 10710., Plin. XXV. 3G. S D): but the rc,ading J 
phiuNi is doubtful: Mda/ithiu is Brotier’s conjec¬ 
ture; Melanthu's). [B. S.] 

AMPHIS (’'A^^us), an Athcni.an comic poet, of 
tlie middle comedy, contemporary with the philo¬ 
sopher Plato. A reference to Phrvne, the Thes¬ 
pian, in one of his plays (Athen. xiii. p. .591, d.), 
proves that he was alive in b. c. 332. We have 
the titles of twenty-six of his plays, and a few 
fragments of them. (Suidas, .f. v.; Pollux, i. 233; 
Diog. Lacrt. iii. 27 ; Athen. xiii. p. 50'7, f.; Mci- 
ncke, i. p. 403, iii. p. 301.) [P. S.] 

AMPIIISSA A/jupiacra), a daughter of Mac.a- 
reus and grand-daughter of Aeolus, w'as beloved by 
Apollo, and is said to have given the name to the 
town of Amphissa in Phocis, where her memory 
was perjwtuated by a splendid raoriuraent. (Paus. 
X. 38. § 2, Ac.) ^ [L. S.] 

AMPHISSUS (■'Ajui^io'ffos), a son of Apollo 
and Dry ope, is siiid to have been of extraordinary 
strength, and to have built the town of Oeta on 
the mountain of the same name. Here he also 
founded two temples, one of Apollo and the other 
of the Nymphs. At the latter, games were cele¬ 
brated down to a late period. (Anton. Lib. 32.) 

[L.S.j 
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AMPIIl'STRATUS (‘AficfjUrTparo^) and liis 

brother Hhecas were the charioteers of the Dios* 
curi. They were believed to have token port in 
the expedition of .Jason to Colchis, and to have oc¬ 
cupied a part of that country w/iich was railed 
after them Ifeniochia, as rivioxos siiriiifies a 
cliarioteer. (Strah. xi. p. 495 ; Justin, xlii. o.) 
Pliny (//. N. vi. 5) calls them Ampliitus and Thel- 
chius. (Comp. Mela, i. 19. § 110; Isidor. Orip. 
XV. 1; Ainmian. Marcellin. xxii. b.) [L. S.] 

AMPll I'S'l’llATITS {'Au<pi(TTpaTos), a Greek 
sculptor, nourished about n. c. 324. Prom the 
notices of two of Ins works by Pliny (xxxvi. 4. 

10) and Tatian ((haf. in (irate. 52, p. 114, 
Worth.), it is sappos('(l that most of his statni's 
were east in bronze, and that many <d' thcMii were 
liken(‘sses. [P. S.j 

AMPIII'TIIEMTS ('AjutpiOcijns), a son of 
Apollo and Acacallis, wh(» iKsanu' the father of 
Nasainon and Ca]»haiiriis, or (’ephalion, by tlie 
nvmph Tritonis. (llvi;in. J''aL 14; Apollon, 
lihod. iv. 1 194.) (b. S.1 

AMP HIT 11 PTE (’A/x(/uTpjTTf), accordin'; to 
Hesiod {Tlu’oii. 24b) and Apolhulorns (i. 2. J; 7) 
a Nereid, thoui;!) in other ]ilace.s Apollodorus (i. 2. 

4; 2, i. 4. § ()■) calls her an Oceanid. IShe is rejire- i 
sj'iited as the wife of J\)seidon and the goddess of 
the sea (the Mediterranenn), and sin* is therefore 
a kind of femah; Poseidon. Jn the Jlonieiie. 
jioeins she does not occur as a, goddess, and Am- 
])lntrite is merely tin; name of the sea. 'J'he most 
ancient jtassnges in •which she occurs as a real 
goddess is that of Hesiod above nd'erred to and 
the Ilonieric liyiim on tlu; Delian Apollo (94), 
where she is represenl<-d as Jiaving been j)re- 
seiit at the birtli of Ajmllo. W’lnuj Poseidon 
sued for her hand, she Hod to A this, but Jier 
lover .sent spies after her, and amojig them oiui 
Delphinus, who brought about the marriage be¬ 
tween her and Poseidon, and tlie gratelul god 
r(‘warde.d his service by jilaeing liim among the 
stars. (Kratoslh. Cb/f/.s/. bl ; Jlygin. J\jeL Astr. 
ii. 17.) When afterwards Poseid<»n shew»!d .some 
attachment to ycyll.'i, Amphitrite”’s jealoiiKy was 
excited to such a depree, that she threw home 
magic herbs into the w<‘ll in which Scylla used to 
bathe, and thereby changed her rival into a monster 
with six lieads and twelve feet. ('J'zetz. ad Lin'aidi. 
45, ()4.9.) She became by Poseidon the mother of 
'rriton, ilhode, or Uhodos, and llenthesicynie. 
(llesioil. Thcitp. 9b0, Ac.; Apollod. i. 4. t; (>; iii, 
15. 4.) Later f)oets regard Amphitrite as the 

goddess of the sen in general, or thi^ ocean. (Euri]». 
Cj^cL 702; Ov. AAV. i. 14.) Amphitrite-vvas fre- 
• luently represented in aneient works of art ; her 
lignre resembled that of Aidiiodite, but she Avas 
usually distinguished from her by a sort of net 
which kc])t h<T hair together, and by the claws of 
a crab on her forehead. She Avns sometimes re- 
])resented as riding on marine animals, and some¬ 
times as drawn by^ them. Tlie temple of Po.seidon 
on the Corinthian istlimiis contained a statue of 
Amphitrite (Pans. ii. 1. § 7), and luir figure ap¬ 
peared among the relief ornaments of the temple of 
Apollo at Amyclae (iii. 19. § 4). on the throne of 
tlig (.)lynij)ian Zeus, and in other plac<’s. (v. 2. § b, 
comp. i. 17. § .4, v. 29. § 2.) We still possess a 
considerable number of rejuesentations of Aniphi- 
trite. A colossal statue of her exists in the Villa 
Allxini, and she fi’e<pienily a])pears on coins of 
Syracuso. Tiic most beautiful specimen cxUint is 
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that on the arch of Augustus at Rimini. (Wine- 
kelninnn, AHe Denkmalcr^ i. 3G; Hirt, Mifthul, 
JiUtlerliHch,\\. p. 15.9.) [L. S.J 

AMPHrmYON or AMPHI'TKHO (Au</^t- 
rpvdft'), a son of Alcaeus, king of Troc/.cn, hy 
liipponomc, the daughter of Menoeecns. (Apollod. 
ii- 4. § 5.) Pausanias (viii. 14. § 2) calls liis 
mother Laonome. While Ehictryon, tlio brother 
of Alcaeus, was reigning at Mycenae, the sons of 
Pterelaus togetlu*r with the 'J’aphians invaded liis 
territory, demanded the surrender of the kingdom, 
and dn»ve away his oxen. The sons of I'ihictrvon 
enbued upon a contest with the sons of Pterelaus, 
blit the combatants on both sides all fell, so that 
Electryon had only one son, Lieynmins, left, and 
Pterelaus likewi.se only one, Eueres. The 'J'a- 
p’uians, however, escaped with the oxen, wliicli 
they entrusted to Polyxenus, king of the Eleans. 
'riiem-e they weni .-ifterwards brought back to 
Mycenae by Am))bitryon after he had paid a 
ransom. Electryon now resolved u])on avenging 
the death of his sons, and to make war upon the 
'laphians. During his absence liii entrusted bis 
kingdom and bis daiighter Alcineiu! to Amphitryon, 
on condition that he should not marry her till 
after his refiini from lln^ war. Amphitryon now 
restored to Electryon the oxen he had brought 
back to Mycenae; one of tJiein turned wild, and 
as Amphitryon attempted to strike it Avilh his 
club, lie aeeidentally hit the head of Electryon and 
killed him on the sjiot. Sthenelns, the brother of 
Electryon, availed liimself of this opjiortimitv for 
the purpose of expelling Ampliitryon, who together 
with Alemene and Licymniiis wimt to 4'hebes. 
Here he was purified by t'reon, bis uncle. Jn 
order to win the liand of Alemene, Amjfliitrvon 
invjiared to aveiigi' tin; death of Alcinene'.s hrotliers 
on the 'i’aphians ('J’eleboans), and requested Creon 
to a.ssist liim in his enterprise, which the lattei* 
promised on condition that Amphitryon shouhl de¬ 
liver the (’admeun country from u wild fox which 
was making great havoc there. Rut as it was 
(lecj-eed by fate that this fox should not he over- 
. taken hv any one, Aiufiliitryon went to C'e]>halns 
/ of Athens, who possessed a famous dog, which, 

I according to another decree of late, overtook every 
animal it jmrsued. Cejihalus was induced to lend 
Amphitryon his dog on condition that he should 
receive Ji part of the spoils of the exptidition against 
the 'laphlans. Now when the dog was liuntlng 
the fox, Eato got out of its diUmmia hy Zens 
changing the two animals into stone. Assisted by 
Ci'phalus, Paiiopeus, Heloiiis, and Creon, Amphi¬ 
tryon now attacked and ravaged the i.slands ol' the 
Taphiaiis, hut could not subdue tliein so long as 
Pterelaus li\ed. 'I’his chief laid on bis head one 
golden hair, the gift of Poseidon, which remb'nHl 
him immortal. His daughter Comaetho, who was 
in love with Amjjliitryon, cut olf this hair, and 
after J*tor(:laus had died in consequence, Amjilii- 
tryon took possession of the islands; and liaving 
jiut to death Coma-etho, and given the island.s to 
Cephalus and Heleius, he returned to Thebes with 
his spoils, out of which he dedicated a ti ipod to 
A})olio Ismeniiis. (Apollod. ii, 4. § (i, 7; Pans, 
ix. 10. § 4 ; Ilmod. v. 9.) Resjiecting the amour 
of Zeus with AlcmeiU! during the absence of Am¬ 
phitryon b<!C Alcmkne. Amphitryon fell in a war 
against Erginus, king of the Minyans, in which 
he and lleracle.s delivered 'I'lielies from the trilmt«* 
which the city had to pay to Erginus as an atone- 
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ment for the murder of Clymeiius. (Apollod. ii. 4. 
§ }>, Ac.) His tomh was shewn at Tliebes in the 
time of Pausanias. (i. 41. § 1 ; compare Horn. <h{. 
xi. &c.; lies. tSru^. Here. init.; Hiod, iv. 
AlC. ; Hy/.pii. Fak *2.0, ‘244; Mii 1 Icr, On Ao/w. p. 
207< i^c.) Aeschylus and Sojdiodes wrote each a 
traj^edy of the name of Amphitryon, which are 
now lost. Wo still possess a comedy of Plautus, 
the “ Ampliitruo,'’ the snl)j(‘ct of which is a huii- 
crons representation of the visit of /(‘us to Alcmene 
in the disguise of her lover Aniphitrv<m. [ L. S. J 
AMPlllTRYONPADES or AMPIITTRYO- 
NIDJ'iS (’AjUt/itrpycuj'idST/y), a patronymic fr»»m 
Amphitryon, by whicli Heracles is sonu-tinu's 
tlesignated, b(‘eanse his motlu'r was inarri(‘(l t(» 
Amphitryon. (Hv. Met. ix. 140, xv. 4.0 ; l^ind. 
Ol. iii. *2(), As///, vi. .^d.) { L. S. | 

A'MPJI 11'S (’'A/*<pjyy), a son of Meniji.s and 
iirother of Atlrastus. 'I'hese two bnithors took 
part in tlu! 'I'rojan war against their father’s ad¬ 
vice, and weri! slain by Diomede's. (Horn. //. ii. 
■JJ'id, Arc., xi. 320, Ac.) Another hero of this 
name, wlio was an ally of the 'rrojams, occurs in 
//. V. (;I2. ■ [1.. s.i 

AM I’l 1( )''ri']UHS (’Aur/iOTfpos), a son of Alc- 
imieon by .(’alirrhoc, and hrotiier of Acarnan. 

I ArAHXAX. I A 'I'rojan of this numo occurs lloni. 
y/.xvi. 41A ‘ jL. S.) 

AM I’llO'TKHUS (’Ap</>()T6pd.v), the brotlu'r of 
Cratc'rus, was appointed by Ale.xamh'r the (ireat 
commander of the ti<*ei in (he I lellesjiont, n. c. 
Amphnt<>rus subdiu'd tlie islands Itetwi'mi (Ireeee 
and Asia which did not acknowledge Alexander, 
cii-ari'd Crete of tile l*erhians and pirates, and sail¬ 
ed to Ih'loponnesiis n. c. 331, to put down a rising 
against the Macedonian power. (Arrian, i. 2.5, iii. 

(i; Curt. iii. 1, iv. .5. H.) j 

'r. A'.MIMI'S DALIUIS. [ThiLUns.] ! 

T. A'MIMHS FL.AVLVNHS. ( Flaviants. ] ! 
AMPY'tHDFS ('AfiTTUKi^rji), a patronyiuie j 
from Am]tyeus or Ainpyx,a)>plied to Mopsus. (( K. , 
Mrf. viii, 3.50, xii. 45(j, .524 ; Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 10!i3; com}i. Orph. Ani. 7*21.) [L. S.] I 

A'MI*y(4/8 (‘'A/xttvkos). 1. A son of Peli.is, 
/nisband of (liloris., and fsitlirr of the fnmoiis i,rt'r I 
Mtipsns. (llyniii. Fttk I t, 123; Aj)«)llon. Rhod. I 
i. 1033; ()v. A/ef. xii. 45<i‘.) Paiisaiiias (v. 17. | 
§ J, vii. 13. § 4) I'alls him Am]iyx. 

*2. A son of .Ia]»etus, a hard and jinh-st of Ceres, 
kille/l hy Pettalus at the inarriime of I'erseus. (Ov. 
Mrf. V. 110, A:e.) Another personage uf tliis iianie 
tHTiirs in Orph. An/. 721. [L. S.] 

A MP Y X ("AuxTroO. 1. [A M rY( U.S.1 2. Tliere 
aIV tw'o other niYthiad pm'sonages of this name. 
(Ov. ;!//>/. V. 134‘ xii. 4.50.) ‘ [L. y.J 

AMU'LIUS. 1 lb nil II. us.] 

/XMU'LIUS, a Homan painter, who was chiefly 
employed in decorating theOolden Ilonse of Xero. 
OiK' of his woi^ks was a picture of Minerva, which 
always looked at the s]»ectator, whatever }M)int of 
view he chose. Pliny calls him ‘■‘’gravis ct severns, 
idemfjiie floridiis,” and adds, that he only jiainted 
for a few hours in the day, and that with such a 
regard for his own dignity, that he would not lay 
aside liis toga, even wlu*n (miployed in the midst 
of scaffolding and machinery. (Plin. xxxv. 37 : 
^’oss, in an emendation of this passage, among 
olhi'i* alterations, substitutes Fiihiillas fov Aniulias. 
His reading is adopted by .huiius and Sillig; but 
there seiMtis to be no sullicient ground to reject the 
old reading.) 
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AMYCLAFUS (’A/amcXoios), a surname of 
Apollo, derived from the town of Ainyclae in La¬ 
conia, where he had a celelirated sanctuary. His 
colossiil smtue then; is estimated by Pansanias(iii. 
19. § *2) at thirty cubits in height. It app/‘;irs to 
have been very ancient, for with the exception of 
the head, hands, and feet, the whole resemhled 
more a bnizeii ])illar than a statue. This figure of 
the god wore a helmet, and in his hands he held a 
spear and a bow. 'I’he women of Ainyclae made 
every year a new for tlie god, and the ])laee 

where they made it was also called the Chiton. 
(Pans. iii. Id. ^ 2.) The sanctuary of Ajiollo con¬ 
tained the throiK' of Ainyclae, a work of JJathycles 
of Magnesia, wliich Pansanias saw. (iii. 13. J; (J, 
Ac.; comp. W'eickiir, Zcitsrhrifl fur Crsch. der 
(lit. Kitnst. i. 2. p. 23(t, iSlC.) 1 L. S. I 

AMYCLAFTLS {A/ivKhaicisf n Corinthian 
sculjitor, who, in conjunction with Diyllus, exe¬ 
cuted in bronze a grim[) which the I’lmcians dedi- 
cati'd at l>el]dii. af’ti'r tlu'ir victory ovi'r thi* Tlies- 
saliaris at the lieginning of the Persian w:ir, it. c. 
430, (Fans. x. 1. •}, 13. § •} ; Herod, viii. 27.) 

Tin* subject of this ])iece of sculpture was the con¬ 
test (d’ Herach's witli Apollo for the sacred trijiod, 
Heracles and .Ajiollo were n'preseiited as both 
Ji.'iving hold of the tri]»o/l, while Leto and Arte¬ 
mis sujijiorted Apollo, and Herach's wais encouraged 
by Atiu'iie. 'J’he legend to wliieli the group re- 
fern'd is ri'laletl by l’aus:uiias (x. 13. 4) ; the 

nxison lor stiefi ;i subject being chosen liy the IMio- 
cians on this occasiuii, seems to be tiu'ir own con¬ 
nexion with Apollo as guardians of tlu' Deljiliic 
oracle, jind, on tin' other hand, because tlie 'I'lies- 
s.'di;in chiefs were Heraeleidae, and their war-cry 
“Athe/ie I Ionia.*' (.Miiller, Arrhiiol. (hr 
o!>. an. .*’>.) 'I'he utti'inpt of Heracles to carry olf 
the tripod seems to have been a favourite subject 
with the (ireek artists; two or three reiiresonta- 
tions of it are still (‘xtant. (Winckelmaiiii, irrr/e, 
i\. 2.5d, ed. 132.5; Sillig, s‘.r.; compare Divi.i.rs, 

Cmoxis.) 1 P. S. 1 

I AMY(.’1jAS I’Auu/fAav), a son of Lacedae¬ 
mon and Sparta, and fatiu'r of Ilyacinthus by 
l>ioiin'(h\ th<* (!:tUi!ht(T of Lupithiis. (ApoUoil. iii. 
lb. ii 3; Pans. x. .b. ^ 3, vii. 13. {i -I.) Ho was 
kino of Laeoniu, and was regarded as the fouiuh'r 
of tile town of .Amyclae. (Pans. iii. 1. § 3.) I'wo 
<»tlier mythical personages of this name occur iii 
Partln'ii. Fro/. 1.5, and Apollod. iii. .9. Jj 1. [L.S.J 
A .M Vt'LFDFS, a jiatronymic from Amyclas, 
by which Ovid (37/7. x. 1(12) d<*siguates Hyacin¬ 
th us, who, according to some traditions, was a sou 
of Amyclas. [ L. S. | 

AMYFLHS (‘'AjUv/cAos), or .AMYf'L.AS (’A;uu- 
/fAav) of lliTucleia, one of Plato’s diseijilos. (Diog. 
1/aert. iii. 43; Aelian, F. If. iii. 19.) 

A'MYCUS ('AfivKo^). ], A sou of l*oseidon 
bv Hithvnis, or bv tlie Ibthvnian nymph Melia. 
He was ruler of the country of the Rebryces, ami 
when the Argonauts landed on the coast of his 
dominions, lie challenged the bravest of them tf» a 
boxing match. Polydeiicivs, who accepted the 
chalh'iige, killed him. (.Vjiollod. i. 9. § 20 ; Hygin. 

17 ; Apollon. Kliml. ii. init.) The Sclioliast 
on Apolhmiiis (ii. 93) relates, that Polydeuci's 
bomid .Amyens. Previous to this fatal encounter 
with tin* .Argonauts, Amycus liad had a feud with 
Lyens, king of Mysia. who was supported by lle- 
raele.s, and in it Mytlon, tlie broiluo- of Amyens, 
fell by the liauds of Heracles. (Aiiollod. ii. o. ^ 9 ; 
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Apollon. Rhod. ii. 7.'>4.) Pliny (//. M xvi. Hi)) 
relates, that itpon the tomb of Amyeus there grew 
a species of laurel {laurus insana)^ which had the 
ellect tliat, when a bninch of it was taken on 
board a vessel, the crew began to quarrel, and did 
not cease until the branch was thrown overboard. 
I’hree other mythical personages of this name oc¬ 
cur in Ov. Met xii. 245 ; Virg. Aen. x. 705, com¬ 
pared with Horn. 11. vi. 209; Virg. Acn. xii. 50.9, 
compared with v. 297. [L. S.] 

AMYMO'NM AfjLVfJuovTi)., one of the daughters 
of Danaus autl Elephantis. When Danaus arrived 
in Argos, the country, according to the wish of 
Poseidon, who was indignant at Inachus, was suf¬ 
fering from a drought, and Danaus sent out Aniy- 
mone to fetch water. Meeting a stag, she shot at 
it, but hit a sleeynng satyr, wlu» rcjse and pursued 
her. Poseidon appeared, and rescued the maiden 
from the satyr, lait apj)ropriated her to hitnself, 
.'ind then sliewed her the wells at Lerna.. (Apollod. 
ii. 1. § 4.) According to another form of the tni- 
dition, Araymone fell aslee]i on her expedition in 
search of waUir, and w.as surprised by a satyr. 
She invoked Poseidon, who ap[)ear<‘d .and cast liis 
trident at the satyr, which liowever struck into a 
rock, so tliat the Satyr (?sea|)ed. l^oseidon, alter 
ravishing the maiden, bade lier driiw the trident 
from the rock, from wliich a thnrfold spring gush¬ 
ed forth immediately, which was called after her 
the well of Amymoiu;. Her son by Poseidon was 
called Nauplius. (liygin. Fuh. 1(»9; Lucian, 
JMurin. t) ; Pans. ii. 117- ^ 1.) The story of Amy- 
inoiie w.as the subject of one of the satyric dnunas 
of A<‘schylus,and is represented upon a vase which 
WU.S discovered at Naples in 1790. (Dottiger, 
Aiuol/lu’d^ ii. p. 275.) ( L. S.J 

AMYNLVNHlEll (’AgiJyai'Spos), king of the 
Athaniaiies, first .appears in history as mediator 
between J^hilip of Macedonia and tin; A<*tolians. 
(b. C. 208.) AVJion the Romans were about to 
wage war on Philip, they sent .ambassadors to 
Am^mander to inform him of their intention. 
On the commencement of the war he came to tli<‘ 
camp of the Romans and promised them assistance: 
the task of bringing over the Aetoliaiis to an 
alliance with the Konmns was assigned to him. 
In B. c. DO he took the towns of IMioca and 
(jomphi, and rav.aged Thessaly. He was present 
at the coiiferenci! between I’l.aniinins and JMiilip, 
and during the short truce was sent by the former 
to Rome. He was ag.aia pre-sent at the conference 
held with I’hdip after the battle of Cynoscephalm*. 
On the conclusion of pe.ace he was allowed to re¬ 
tain all tlie fortresses which he had taken from 
Philip. In llni war which the Romans, supported 
by J*hilip, waged with Antiocluis 111. AmviuimJer 
was induced h^^ his brother-in-law, Philip of 
Megalopolis, to side with Antiochus, to whom he 
rendered active service. Hut in n. c. 191 he was 
driven from liis kingdom by iMiilip, and fled with 
his wife .and children to Amhracia. The Roniarns 
required that he should be delivered up, but their 
dem.and was not complied with, and with the 
assistance of the Aetolians he recovered his king¬ 
dom. He sent ambassadors to Rome .and to the 
Scijiios in Asia, to treat for jieaee, which was 
granted liim. (u. c. 189.) He ufte.rwavds iinluced 
the Amhraciots to surrender to the Rmnans. 

He married Apamia, the daughter of a Mcgalo- 
politan mimed Ale.xnnder. Respecting his death 
wo have no accounts. (Liv. xxvii. 80, xxix. 12, 
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xxxi. 28, x.xxii. 14, xxxiii. 3, 34, xxxv. 47, xxxvi. 
7—10, 14,28, 32, xxxviii. 1, 3, 9 ; Polyb. xvi. 27, 
xvii. 1, 10, xviii. 19, 30, xx. 10, xxii. 8, 12; 
Appian, .V- 17.) [C.P.M.] 

AM YN O'MAC HUS (’A/uwo/tox«s), the son of 
Philocratcs, was, together W'ith 'I’iniocrates, the 
heir of Plpicurus. (Diog. Laert. ix. KJ, 17; Cic. de 
Fin. ii. 31.) 

AMYNTAS (’AfjLvpras) I., king of Macedonia, 
son of Alcotas, and fifth in descent from Pcrdiccas, 
the founder of the dynasty, (Herod, viii. 139; 
comp. Thucyd. ii. 100; Just. vii. 1, xxxiii. 2; 
Puns. ix. 40.) 

It Avas under him that Macedonia became tri- 
hutjiry to the Persians. Megabazus, whom Darius 
on his return from his Scythian expedition had 
left at the head of 80,000 men in Euroite (Herod, 
iv. 143), sent after the c.niquest of Paoonia to re¬ 
quire earth and water of Amyiitas, who immedi¬ 
ately coinp}i(‘d with his dmnand. The I’ersiiui 
envoy.s on this occasion behaved with much in¬ 
solence at the banquet to wliich Amyntas invited 
llimn, and were inurderinl by his son Alexander. 
(See]). 118, h.) AfU^r this Ave find nothing re¬ 
corded of Amyntas, exc('j)t his offer to the Peisis- 
tratidae of Antiiemus in (’haleidice, when llipjiias 
had just been disappointed in his ho]>c of a restora¬ 
tion to Athens by the power of the S])artan con- 
fedenicy. (Herod, v. 94; Miill. JJor. App. i. § 
10 ; \Vasse, W Tkuc. ii. .9.9.) Amyntas died 
about 4.98 n. r. leaving the kingdom to Alexander. 
Herodotus (viii. 13()) speaks of a son of Hubares 
and (lygjieji, called Amyntas after his grandfather. 

2. 11. king of Macedonia, Avas son of Philip,* 
the brotluT of Perdieeas II. (d'huc. ii. .95.) 
He Kucc<*i‘dud his father in his appanage in Upper 
Macedonia, of which Perdieeas seems to have 
Avislied to depriA'o him, as he had before endeav¬ 
oured to Avriist it from Pliilif), hut had been hin¬ 
dered by the Atlimiians. (Thuc. i. 57.) 

In tlie year 42.9 ii. c. Amyntas, aided by Si- 
talces, king of the Odrysian Thrai:ians, stood 
forAA'ard to contest with Perdieeas tlie throne of 
Macedonia itself; hut the latter contrived to 
obtain peace througli the mediation of Seuthes, the 
nephew of the Thracian king (Thuc. ii. 101); 
and Amyntas was thus ohligiid to content himself 
with his hereditary j)rincipality. In the thirty- 
fifth year, liowever, after this, B. c. 394, he oh- 
fiiined the croAvn by the murder of i^ansaiiias, son 
of the usurper Aerojins. (Diod. xiv. 89.) It Avas 
nevertheless contested with him by Argaeus, the 
son of Pausanias, Avho was supported by Hardylis, 
the Illyrian chief: the re.sult Avas, that Amyntas 
Avas driven from Macedonia, hut found a refuge 
among the Thessalians, and was enabled by 
their aid to recoAcr his kingdom. (Diod. xiv. 92 ; 
Isocr. Archid. p. 125, h. c.; comp. Diod. xvi. 
4; Cic. dc Of. ii. 11.) Rut before his flight, 
wlicn hard pressed by Argaeus and the Illyrians, 
he liad given up to the Olyiitliians a large tract of 
territory bordering upon their oAvn, — despairing, 
as it would seem, of a restoration to the throne, 
and willing to cede the land in question to Olj'u- 
thus nitlier than to his rival, (Diod. xiv. 92, xv. 
19.) On his return he claimed hack Avhat he pro- 


* Tberc is some discrepancy of statement on 
this jMiint. Justin (vii. 4) and Aeliaii (xii. 43) 
call Amyntas the son of Monelaus. See, too 
Diod. XV. GO, and AV'csseling, ad loc. 
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fessed to have entrusted to them as a deposit, and 
us they refused to restore it, he applied to Sparta 
for aid. (Died. xv. 1.9.) A similar application 
was also made, b. c. 382, by the towns of Acanthus 
and Apollonia, wliich had been threatened by 
Olynthus for declining to join her confederacy. 
(Xen. I fell, v. 2. § 11, &c.) With the consent of 
the allies of Sparbi, the required succour was 
given, under the command successively of Etidji- 
inidas (with whom his brother Phoebidas was 
associated), Teleutias, Agesipolis, and Polybiades, 
by the last of whom Olynthus was reduced, n. c. 
379. (Diod. XV. 19—23 ; Xen. IlelL v. 2, 3.) 
Throughout the Wt-ir, the Spartans were vigorously 
seconded by Amyntas, and by Derdas, his kins¬ 
man, prince of Elymia. Besides this alliance with 
Sparta, which he appears to have preserved with¬ 
out interruption to his death, Amyntas united 
himself also with Jason of Pherae (Diod. xv. fiO), 
and carefully cultivated the friendship of Athens, 
witli which state he would have a bond of union 
in their common jealousy of Olynthus and pro¬ 
bably also of Thebes. ()f his friendship towards 
the Athenians he gave proof, 1st, by advocating 
their claim to the j)ossession of Am]>liijM)lis (Acsch. 
II «pl napairp, p. 32); and, 2n(lly, by adopting 
IphiciYites as his son. (Id, p. 32.) | 

It appears to have been in the reign of Amyntas, 
as is perhaps imjilied by Strabo (Kvc. vii. p. 330), 
that the seat of the Macedonian g(>vernmcnt was 
removed from Aegae or labsssa to Pella, thmigh 
the foniier still continued to be the burying-place 
of the kings. 

Justin (vii. 4) relates, that a jdot was l.aid for 
his assassination by his wile Kurvdice, who wished 
to pljicc h(;r son-in-law and parannmr, Ptolemy of 
Alorus, on the tlirone, but that the design was 
discovered to Amyntas by her daughter. I )iodorus 
(xv. 71) calls Ptolemy of Alorus the sou of Aniyn- 
tas; but see AV’esseling’s note aU lor.,, ;ind 'i’Jnrl- 
wall, f/r. JILst. vol. v. p. J(;2. Amyntas died in 
an advanced age, b.c. 370, h'avingthn'e legitimate 
sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, and the famous Phili]). 
(Just. I.C.; Diod. xv. GO.) 
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3. Grandson of Amyntas IT., was left an infant 
in nomintil possession of the throne of Macedonia, 
when his father Perdiccas III. fell in battle against 
the Illyrians, n. c. 3G0. (Diod. xvi. 2.) lie was 
quietly excluded from the kingly power by his 
uncle Philip, b. c. 359, who had at first ticted 
merel}’^ as regent (Just. vii. 5), and wlm felt him¬ 
self so safe in his usurpation, that he brought up 
Amyntas at his court, and gave him one of his 
daughters in marriage In the first year of the 
reign of Alexander the Great, n. c. 330, Amyntas 
was executed for a ])lot against the king's life. 
(Thirlw. 6V. Hist. vol. v. pp. 1G5, IGG, 177, vol. 
vi. p. 99, and the authorities to which he refer.s ; 
Just. xii. G, and Freinsheim, ad Curt. vi. 9, 17.) 
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4. A Macedonian officer in Alexander’s army, 
son of Andromcnes. (Diod. xvii. 45; Curt. v. 1. 

§ 40; Arrian, iii. p. 72, f., ed. Steph.) After the 
battle of the Granicus, B.c. 334, when the garrison 
of Sardis was quietly surrendered to Alexander, 
Amyntas was the officer sent forward to receive it 
from the commander, Mithrenes. (Arr. i. p. 17, c.; 
Freinsh. iSup. in Curt. ii. G. § 12.) Two years after, 
332, we again hear of him as being sent into Ma¬ 
cedonia to collect levies, while Alexander after the 
siege of Gaza advanced to Egypt; and he returned 
with them in the ensuing year, when the king was 
in jwssession of Susa. (Arr. iii. p. 64, c.; Curt. iv. 
G. § 30, V. 1. § 40, vii. 1. S 38.) 

After the execution of Philotas on a charge of 
treason, B. c. 330, Amyntas and two other sons of 
Andromcnes (Attains and Simmias) were arrested 
on suspicion of having been engaged in the plot. 
The suspicion was strengthened by their known 
intimacy with Philotas, and by the fact that their 
brother Poleino had lied from the camp when the 
latter was apprehended (Arr. iii. pp. 72, f., 73, a.), 
or according to Curtius (vii. 1. § 10), w'hen he Avas 
given up to the torture. Amyntas defended himself 
and his brothers ably (Curt. vii. 1. § 18, Ac.), and 
their innocence Ixiingfurther established by Polemo’s 
re-appearance (Curt. vii. 2. § 1, Ac.; Arr. iii. p. 73, 
a.), they were acquitted. Some little time after, 
Amyntas was killed by an arrow at the siege of 
a viil.'iire. (Arr. iii. 1. r.) It is doubtful whether 
the sou of Amlromenes is the Amyntas mentioned 
by Curtius (iii. 9. § 7) as commander of a portion 
of the Macedonian troops at the battle of Issus, 
n. c. 333; or again, the person spoken of as lead¬ 
ing a brigade at the forcing of the ‘^Persian Gates,” 
B. ('. 331. (Curt. V. 4. 20.) But “Amyntas” 

[ appears to have been a common name among the 
I Macedonians. (See Curt. iv. 13. § 28, v. 2. § 5, 

! viii. 2. § 14, IG, vl. 7. ^ 15, A'i. 9. $ 28.) 

* 5. 'J’he Alact'douian fugitive and traitor, son 

of Antiochus. Arrian (p. 17, f.) ascribes his 
flight from Alacedonia to his hatred and fear of 
Alexander the Great; the ground of these feel¬ 
ings is not stated, but Mitford (ch. 44. sect. 1) 
connects him Avith'the plot of Pausanias and the 
murder of Philip. 11 took refuge in Ephesus 
under Persian j)rotectioii ; whence, however, after 
the battle of the Granicus, fearing the approach of 
Alexander, he escaped with the Greek mercenaries 
who garrisoned the place, and fled to the court of 
Darcius. (Arr. 1. c.) In the Avinter of the wime 
year, n. c. 333, Avhile Alexander Avas at Phaselis 
in Lycia, discovery' Avas made of a plot against liis 
life, in Avhich Amyntas Avas implicated, lie ap¬ 
pears to have acted as the channel through Avliom 
Dareius hud been negotiating with Alexander the 
Lynccstian, and had proiui.sed to aid him in mount¬ 
ing the throne of Macedonia on condition of his 
assassinating his master. I'he design Avas disco- 
I A'cred through the confes.sjon of Asisines, aPersiar), 
whom Dareius had despatclunl on a seci'et mission 
to the Lynccstian, and avIio avus apj)rohended by 
Pannenio in Phrygia. (An*, i. pp. 24, c„ 25, b.) 

At the battle of Issus Ave hear again of Amyntas 
as a commander of (ireek mercermi’ies in the Per¬ 
sian service (Curt. iii. 11. $ 18; comp. Arr. ii. p. 
40, b.) ; and Plutarch and Arrian mention bis ad¬ 
vice vainly given to Darius sbortly before, to await 
Alexander’s appn)ach in the large o])en plains to 
the AvestAvard of Cilicia. (Pint. Alrjr. p. G75, b., 
An-, ii. pp. 33, c., 34, a.) 
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On the defeat of the Persians at the battle of 
Issus, Amyntivs lied with a largi' body of (ireeka 
to 'J’rijxdis in Phoenicia. There lie seized KOln(^ 
shi))s, with whicli h<* passed over to Cyprus, and 
tlience to ]'l;^yj)t, of the sovereignity of which—a 
double traitor— Ik* desijfned to possess himself. 
'J’he gates of Pelusium were opened to him on his 
jiretending that lie came with authority from l)a- 
leius : thence lie pressed on to Memphis, and being 
joined liy a large number of Pgyjitians, dehvited in 
a battli* the J*ersian garrison under Mazaces. Put 
tin's victory madt* his troojis ovcr-contideiit and in- 
eaiitious, and, ndiih* they were dispersed for })lun- 
der, Mazaces sallied forth upon them, and Amyiitas 
himself was killed with the gn'.-iti'r part of Jiis m(*n. 
(Diod. xviL -Ifl; Arr. ii. p. 10 , c ; Curt. iv. J. § 'JT, 
tVc., iv. 7 . 1 , *J.) 

It is possilile that the suhject of the present arti¬ 
cle may Jiavi* been the Aniyntas who is mentioned 
among the aiiibassiidors sent to the Poeotians hy 
l*hilip, n. c. to jiri'vent tin* con((‘inj)lat<‘d 

alliancci of'I'hebes with Athens. It mr// also have 
Ih'cii the son of Aiidromenes. Ucm. j>p. IMO, 

il.VI; Diitd. xvi. bo.) 

(>. A king of (iaiatia and seviTid of tlio adja- 
cmit countries, mentioned liy Strabo (xii. ji. .5(i,0) 
as conteinporciry with hiinsidf. lb* seems to have 
jirst ])()ssessed Lycaonia, where he maintained 
nion; than bOO Hocks. (Strab. xii. ]). AOb.) 'I'o 
this Ik* added the territory of Perbe by tin* niiird(*r 
of it", prince. Antipater, the friend of (’icero (Cie. 

l-'aui. xiii. 73), and Isaiira and Cajtpadocia by 
Komaii favour. Plutarch, who enumenites him 
ainonu' the adherents oi' Antony at Aetiiim {Jut. 
p. b-J-l. c.), speaks ])robahly by anticipation in c;dl- 
iiiL; him king of f<»r lu^ did not succeed to 

tiiat till the deatli of J lei'otanis (Strab. xii. p. o(i7); 
and the latter is mentioned by Plutarch liiins(*If 
{.\iil. p. !)4o, b.) Jis deserting to Octavius, just be¬ 
fore tile liattle, tog<*tlier with AniyntJis. 

VVhih* jnirsiiing liis schemes of agurandizeiiK*!!!, 
and (md(*avouring to reduce the retractory high¬ 
landers around him, Amyntas imide himself niasti'r 
of Ilomomida (Strab. xii. ji. .'>()!!), or Jlomona 
(ITiii. y/. A'. V. *27), and slew' the prince of that 
jilace ; but his death was avenged by bis widow, 
and Amyntas fell a victim to uu ambush whicli 
she laid for him. (Strab. L.c.) [E, E.J 



COIN OK AMYNTAS, KING OF GALATIA. 


AMYNTAS (’Ajui/FTav), a Creek writer of a 
work entitled 'SraO/j.oi^ whicli was ])rol)ably an ac¬ 
count of tlie dilh'rent lialting-))laces of Alexamlcr 
the (ireat in Ills Asiatic cxjieditioii. Jle perhaps 
iiccoinjtanied Alexander. (Niike, CluH rilns., p. 2(Lx) 
Eroiii the rebirences that are made to it, it seems 
to have eoiitaiiKul a good deal of historical infonna- 
tion. (Atlien. ii. ji. (> 7 , a., x. p. 44 * 2 , b., xi. j). .aOU,«!., 
xii. pf). 14, f., f) 2 b,(*.; Aelian, II. iW v. J 4, xvii. 1 7.) 

AM Y NTAS, burgeon. (Am liNTiis.J 


AMYTIIAON. 

AMYNTIA'NUS (’A^yertaeos), tin* author of 
a work on Alexamh'r the Creat, iledicated to the 
em])ernr M. Antoninus, the style of wliich I’hotiiis 
blames. Jle also wrote the life of Olynipias, the 
mother of Alexander, and a few otlK*r biographies. 
(Phot. fW. l.'ll, p. .‘17, a., ed. Pekker.) 'Jlu* 
Scholiast on Pimhir (ud Of. iii. 52) refers to a 
work of Amvntiaiiiis on elephants. 

AMYN'I'OK (’A/Livj^rwp), according to Ibmier 
(I/. X. 2b'(>), a son of (Irmenus of KIcoii in Tlie;-..s;ily, 
where Antolvciis broke into his house and stoht 
the lieautiful helmet, whicli afterwards came into 
the liamls of Meriones, avIio wore it during tin* 
war against 'J'roy. Aniyiitor was the father (»f 
(Vaiitor, Euaenion, A.sLvdam(*ia, and J*li(»eiiix. 
'file last of these was ciJi-s(*il and exjielled by 
Aniyntor for having entertained, at the instigation 
of his mother Cieohiili* or 1 lipiiodanieia, an unlaw¬ 
ful intercourse with his father’s unstress. (Iloin. 

If. ix. 4.']4, A'c.; Eyeophr. 41 7.) According to 
Apollodorus (ii. 7. Ji 7, iii. 13. 7), who states, 

that Amyiitor blinded his son Piioonix, he was a 
king of Ormeniiim, and was slain hy Il(*ra< I(*s, to 
whom he refus(*d a passage through his dominions, 
and tin* hand of liis ihinghter Ast\d;nneia. (Comp. 
Diod. iv. 37.) According to Ovid (d/e/, viii. 307, 
xii. 3(M, iVc.), Aniyntor took part in the Calydo- 
nian hunt, and was king of tin* Dolopes, and wh(*n 
coiKpier(*d in a war by IVlciis, he gave him his son 
Crantor as a hostage*. | E. S.) 

A'MVIUS C'Ap.ufHs), of Syharis in Italy, siir- 
naiiicd ‘■‘the ^V'lse,” whose son was one of tin* 
suitors of Agarista, at the beginning of the sixth 
century, n. e. Ainyris was sent liy his fellow-citi¬ 
zens to consult the Deljihic oracle. Ills n'|nitatio!i 
for wisdom gave rise to tin* proverb,’'A,uypiv /.tttiVfTa/, 
“the wise man is mad.” (Herod, vi. 12(i; Atlien. xii. 

]>. 520, a.; Saidas, s. r. ; Kustath. ud JL ii. ji. 200 ; 
Z(*nohiiis, I'i/nn/iiintfr. iv. 27.) 

AMVPTAECS (’Agugraioi'). E 'J'he mniu*, 
according to (He.sias {up. (’<hL 72. p. 37, 

Pekker), of the king of ICgypt wlio was coiKiuercd 
by Cambyses. [Psammk.mtgs. | 

*2. A Sai'te, who, having been invested with the 
title of king of I'igypt, was joined with Inarus tlie 
Libyan in tin* command of the Egyptians when 
llH*y rebelled against Artax(*rxes Longimanus (u. c. 
4()0). After the first success of the Egyptians, 
n. c. 450 j .\( iMKMKNKs 1, Artaxerxes sent a 
second immense army against tlK*in, by which tlii^y 
wore totally defeat»*(i. Ainyrtaens escaped to the 
island of Klbo, and maintained himself as king in 
the marshy distri<-.ts of Lower Egypt till about tin; 
year 414 n. c., when the I'lgyptians expelled the 
Persians, and Ainyrtaens reigned six years, being 
the only king ot the *20th dynasty. Jlis name on 
tin* innnuments is thought to be Aoinahorte. 
Eusebius calls him Amyrtes and Ainyrtaniis 
AfjLupTavos). (Herod, ii. I JO, iii. 15; Time. i. 
110; Diod. xi. 74, 75 ; C^tesias. ujk Phot. j)p. 27, 
3*2,40, Pekk(*r; Eiisch. ('krou. Anm-u. pp. lOO, 
342, ed. Zohrul) and Mai ^ Wilkinson’s Ant. 

[ A'MYItUS ("A/uopoy), a son of Poseidon, from 
whom the town and rivi'r Aniyriis in TlK*s.<-aly 
were l«-lieved t(» have deriv(‘d their name. (Steph. 
Pyz. .*>. r.; Val. Fiacc. ii. 1 ),) [Tj. hi.] 

AMV'J'JE\'( )N (’A^oddoju), a son of (irethens 
and 'J'yro (Horn. fA/. xi. 235, tS:c.), and hr<)t]K*r 
of Aeson and Pheres. (Horn. Od. xi 250.) He 
dwelt at P^iob in JMcbseuia, and hy idomeae be- 



ANACUKON. 

caino tho fatluT of Iiias, Alalampits, aii<l Acalia. 
(Apollod. i. J). Jj 1 U 7- i 7.) Amnding to I'indar 
iv. "J’JO, &c.), he and ^(iveral oth<T niciidiers 
of his fiunily went to lolciiK to hitercede with 
IVlias on la-had' of .Jason. l*aii.-,anias (v. i\. 1) 

mentions him among thos(> to whom the restoration 
of tlip Olympian games was ascribed. [1j. S. J 

AMVTII AO'iN lO.S, a patronymic from Amy- 
thaoi), by which bis son, tlie se<'r Alelampns, is 
fionietinies designated. (Virg. f/eo/y/. iii. .5o0; 
(.'olunudl. X. lUli.) 'I'he desc^‘mlant^ (»f Amythaon 
in general are called by the Oreeks Ainythaonidae. 
(Slrab. viii. p. d?-.) ( li. S.J 

A'MY'J’IS {^Afivris). 1. 'J'he daugliter of As- 
tyages, the wife of Cyrus, and tl»e mother of Cam- 
byses, aecordijig to Ctesias. (/'e;*-. c. li, 10, Ac,, 
ed. Lion.) 

2. 'J'lie dangliter of X(‘rxes, the wife of Alega- 
hy/us, and the mother of Ac)taemenc‘s, who pe¬ 
rished in Mg vpt, according to Ctesias. (/V/v. c. 20, 
22, 2d,;{(», .•{.o, \v..) 

A'XACMS. IAnax, No. 2. J 

ANAClJAltSlS {'Ai'dx^pf^is)^ a Scythian of 
princely rank, according to 1 lerodolus (iv. 7b‘), tlu‘ 
son ol' (iimrus, and biollier of Sanlins, king of 
Thrace; ace»»rding to Miiciaii (.Sey/Z/r/) the son ol' 
Daucetas. 11<; left liis nati\(' country t(» travel in 
jairsuit of knowledge, aiul came t(» Atlums just at 
the time that Solon was occuitied with his legisla¬ 
tive measures, lie ln-eam<* aetjuaiuted with Solon, 
and by tlie siinjdieity of bis way of living, his 
talents, and his acute o]iser>ations on tlx- instilu 
lions and usages of the (ireeks, he t-\cited general 
attention and admiration. 'Die fame of his wisdom 
■\\’as such, that lu' was even reekoned b\ smiu' 
among ilje seven sages. Some writers ailiniie.l, 
ttiat ai'ter ha^illg lieeii Inmoured with the Athenian 
tVanehise, lu* was initiated into tin* Mieu.sima;! 
mysteries. According to the account in Ilei-oihnus, 
on ills letiini to 'J'hnice, he was killed In his bro- 
1 her Saulius, ultile c(*]ehratiiig the orgies of C\h(>|e 
at llylaea. Diogenes liUertius gixes a somewhat 
diifereiit \er.si(m—that he was kilh'd by ins bro¬ 
ther w'i.ih* Jjunling. lie is said to lia\e written a 
jaeiiieai work on li'gislation ami the art of war. 
I.'ieero ( /Vksc. yj/sjK \. .‘»2) (piote:. (nmi one of his 
l'*iteis, of which se\eral, tluuigh of doubtful an- 
theiiiieity, are still eviant. \ ai K»us s.i\ ings «d'liis 
lia\e l)i.-en ]ir<^serv«-d by Diogt'iies and Allienaeiis. 
(lleiod. iv. -Id, 7(>i 77; IMut. <Vo/. (\iurir. 

'y j>l. S(j)ifii(.; Diog. Liu'it. i. lOi, Ac.; Mrab. \ii. 
p. dd.'i ; Lucian, A//,VZ/n and imr.-i.'.: ^\tlii*j!. 

IV. ]». l.'S.b, X. pp. 421), 41)7, xi\. p. (ild ; .Velian, 

wn.x.l.) _ U’sM. M.j 

ANA'(d<K()X (’Aras-pca'i'), one of tin* principal 
(ii'ei-k lyric j»oi'ts, was a natiM- ol’ liie Ionian city 
oi''I'eos, in Asia Alinoi'. 'i’lie aceounis of his lile 
are meagre aiul confusi*d, but be seems to ba\a* 
spent his youth at liis native city, and to havo re¬ 
moved, w’ith the great l)od_\ ol' its iniiabitants, to 
Abilera, in Thrace, whcJi 'iVos was taken hv llar- 
pagutgthe g<;neral of C’yrus (about n, r. .‘>10 ; Sliiib. 
xiv. p. ()44). Tin? early part of bis middle life 
was spent at Samos, under the patronage of Poly- 
crates, in w-hose praise Anacreon wrote many 
songs. (Strab, xiv. p. (Jdd ; Herod, iii, 121.) lie 
<‘nji>yed very high favour with the tyrant, and is 
said to have softened his teni[)(T by the charms of 
music, (JMaxim. Tyr. x.xxvii. .a.) After 

the death of I’olycrates (n. c. .a22), he went to 
Athens at the invitation of the tyrant Iiij!parc!ius, 
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who sent a gal!<*y of fifty oars to fi*tch him. (I’lat. 
JlijtfHirch, p. 221J.) At Alliens he became ac¬ 
quainted with .Simonides and other poets, wlmui 
tlie taste of Hipjiarchus had collected round liiui, 
and he was admitt(*d to intimacy by oilier noble 
families besides the Peisislratidae, among whom im 
especially celebrated the beauty of t'.rilias, the sou 
of Dropides. (Plat. Clianit. p. 1.07 ; lierghk's 
Anucram^ I'r. .55.) He died at the age of d.5,pro¬ 
bably about u. c. 47 d. (Lucian, Murntli. c. gd'.) 
Simonides wM-ote Uvo cjiitajib.-. u])on him {^AttUtul, 
I’uL vii, 24, 2.5), the Athenians .set up his statue 
in the Acnijiolis (I'aus. i, 2.5.1^ 1), and tlu* Teiaim 
struck his jiortrait on tlm*ir coins. (Visconti, Ivuti. 
(t'rnyur, pi. iii. (>.) Tlie place of bis death, how¬ 
ever, is niicertain. Tlie secoml ejiitaph of ISinio- 
nides apjiears to say cl(-‘arly that he w'as huried at 
Teos, wliilher In; is suj>})osed to have returned after 
the death of Hipparcliiis (b, c. 514); hut there is 
also a tradition tliat, after his return to Teos, he 
lied a .second time to A)/ilera, in const'ijiieiice of 
the revolt of 11 istiai'iis. (n. t . ^I.ba; iSuidas, .s. r. 
’Am/fpeW and Tew.j Tliis tradition has, however, 
very jirohaliiy arisen from a confusion with the 
original emigration ol’ the Teians to Ahdera. 

'J'he universal tradition of aatiiiuity represents 
Anacreon us a most consuiumali* voluptuary; ami 
his poems prove tlx* truth of the tradition. Though 
Atheaaous (x. p. 42h) thought that their druukeu 
tone was .-dVected, arguing that the poet must have 
liet'ii toh'i’ubly sober while in the act of writing, it 
is plain that Anacrc'on sings of love and wine with 
hearty good will, and that his songs in honour of 
Polv crates came le.ss from the heart than the e\- 
pres-.ions of his love for tlie beautiful youtlis wjxun 
ilu* tyrant had gathered round him. [Ai/i/mi. J'nl. 
vii. 2.5; Maxim. 'J'yr. JJina. xxvi, 1.) A\'e see in 
linu tlx* luxury of the Ionian intlanied by the 
lervour of the poet. 'I'he tale that he loved t'Ujipho 
is Very impioltalile. (.\tlx'n. xili. p. .5h.d.) His 
death vva*> vvoriiiy of liis life, if we may heliovi* tix.f 
aeeount, whieii i.toks, Imvvevei', too like a poetical 
lieiion, that lx* was chukeii by a grajie-sione. 
(IMin. vii. .5; Val. Alax. ix. 12. d.) 'i’he idea 

formed ol AnaeA'on by nearly all ancient writers, 
as a gn*v-li:ufed old man, si-eiiis to have been de¬ 
rived irom Ids later poems, in forgetluliu'ss of the 
f.x l that uben iii< lame w'as at its height, at the 
coan oi l’oi\er.it(*s, be was a very voung man ; the 
d.-lu'>ioij being aided by the unabated warmth of 
Ids po.-ti y to I Ik- very last. 

Ill tlx- lime of ,'s;ijila.s live books of Anacreon's 
poem-. Wi-n- i-xtanl, but of these only a few geiiume 
I'ragmenls have come down to u.-. 'J'he “ Htles"* 
alliibiacd to him a.-e now universally admitteil to 
lie sj'urious. All of them are lali*r than the time 
of .Ynacreon. 'i'hougli some of them are very 
graei'lul, others are vi'ry deiicieiit in jioetical feel¬ 
ing ; and all are wantijig in the tone ot eanx*siness 
vviiieh the ])oetry of Aiux'.eoii always Invaiheil. 
'J’he Usual metre in tlx*se ()i]t*s is the lambic 
Hinieter C'atab-ctic, vvliicii occurs only once in tiie 
genuine fragments of Anaci(*i>n. His favourite 
metres are the C'horianibic and the Jouic a 
AI more. 

Tile editions of .Amureon are very numerous. 
Tiie best ure those i)f iJrunck, Sirasb. 1 7o(); Pisclier, 
Lip.s. J7.‘JiJ; iMchlliorn, Glogau, 11125; and 
liergk. Lips. Id.'M. [1\ S.J 

AN AM V NI bVU AX MS (’Am/euxSapd^TjA), tho 
father of Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. (Arrian, 
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j4n. ii. 5 ; Strab. xiv. p. G72; Athen. viii. p. SHo, f., 
xii. pp. 529, e, 530, b.) 

ANADYO'MENE ApoBvafieini), the goddess 
rising out of the sccO, a surname given to Aphrodite, 
in allusion to the story of her being born fimn the 
foam of the sea. This surname had not much ce¬ 
lebrity previous to the time of Apelles, but his 
famous painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene, in 
which the goddess was represented as rising from 
the sea and drying Jier hair with her hands, at 
once drew great attention to this poetical idesi, and 
excited the emulation of other artists, painters as 
well as sculptors. The painting of Apelles was 
made for the inhabitants of the island of Cos, who 
set it up in their temple of Asclepius. Its beaut\f 
induced Augustus to have it removed to Koine, 
and the Coans were indemnified by a reduction in 
their taxes of 100 talents. In the time of Nero 
the greater part of the picture had become efhiced, 
and it was replaced by the work of another artist. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 6’57; J*lin. JJ. A'l xxxv. .'{(>. §§ 12. 
and 15 ; Auson. Ep. 106*; I’aus. ii. 1. § 7.) 

ANAEA ('Avala), an Amazon, from whom the 
town of Anaea in Caria derived its name. (Steph. 

11 vz. ; Eustath. adDiujiys. Eerunj. d2d.) [L. S.] 
AN Ad ALLIS. [A(i ALLIS.] 

ANAGNOSTES, .1(.)ANNES (’ItudvvTjy’Am- 
yvtucrrrfs)^ wrote an account of the storming of his 
native city, T)ie.ssalonica, by the Turks under 
Amurath II. (a. n. 1-130), to whicli is added a 
“ Mouodia,” or lameutatioii for the event, in prose. 
I'he work is printed, in Greek and Latin, in the 
Sojti/xiXTa of Leo Allatius, Koui. 1653, Ovo., pp. 
318—380. The author was present at the siegt*, 

after which he l(*ft tin; city, but was induced to 
return to it by the promises of the conqueror, who 
two years afterwards de])rived him of all his pro¬ 
perty. (Ilanekius, do Hist. Bi/z. Script i. 38, 
p. 636 ; Wharton, Supp. to Cave, Jfist Lit. ii. 
p. 130.) [P.S.1 

ANAI'TIS (’Ai/a'fny), an Asiatic divinity, 
whose name appears in various modifications, some¬ 
times written Anaea (.Strab. xvi. p. 738), some¬ 
times Aneitis (Pint. Jrta.r. 27), sometimes Tanais 
(Clem. Alex. Eroirept. p. 43), or Nanaea. (Maccab. 
ii. 1, 13.) Her worsliip was s])read over several 
parts of Asia, such as Armenia, (’ajipadocia, Assy- 
risi, Persis, &C. (Strab. xi. p. 512, xii. p. 559. xv. 
p. 733.) In most places where sin; Wcas worsbijj- 
ped we find numerous slaves {l€p65ou\oi) of both 
sexes consecrated to lu'r, and in Acilisenc these 
slaves were taken from the most distinguished 
families. The female slaves prostituted them¬ 
selves for a number of years befon^ they married, 
'I'hesc priests seem to have lieon in the enjoyment 
of the sacred land connected with her temples, and 
we find mention of sacred cows also being kcj)t at 
such temples, (Pint, Lucu/l. 24.) From this and 
other circumstances it has lieen inferred, that the 
worship of Anaitis was a branch of the Indian 
worship of nature. It seems, at any rate, clear 
that it was a part of the worship so common among 
the Asiatics, of the creative powers of nature, both 
male and female. I'hc Greek writers sometimes 
identify Anaitis with their Artemis (Pans. iii. 16. 

§ 6 ; Plut. /. c,), and Bomotimes with their Aphro¬ 
dite. (Clem. Alex. /. c .; Agathias, i. 2; Aminian. 
Marc, xxiii. 3 ; Spaitian. Carac. 7; comp. Creuzer, 
Symbol, ii. p. 22, «&;c.) [L. S.] 

ANA'NIUS (’Ard>/io?), a Greek iambic poet, 
contemponiry with llipponax (about 540 k. u.) 
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Tlie invention of the satyric iambic verse called 
Scazou is ascribed to him as well as to llipponax, 
(Hepliaest. p. 30, 11, Gaisf.) Some fragments ot 
Anaiiius are preserved by Athenaeus (pp. 7 8, 282, 
370), and ;ill that is known of Iiim has been col¬ 
lected by AVelckcr. {Ilipponadis ct Ananii Jambo- 
grapkmim Erapmenta^ p. 109, &c.) [P. S.] 

ANAPJIAS (’Am^as), wus said to have been 
one of the seven w'ho slew the Magi in ii. c. 521, 

' and to have been lincall^’^ descended from Atossa, 
the sister of Cambyscs, who was the father of the 
great Cyrus. The Cappadocian kings traced their 
origin to Anaphas, who received the governmemt 
of (’apjiadocia, free from taxes. Anaphas was suc- 
ceedt“d by his son of the same name, «ind the latter 
hy Daturnes. (Died. xxxi. yi,V7. 3.) 

ANASTA'SIA, a noble Koinan lad}', ivho suf¬ 
fered martyrdom in the Diocletian persecution. 
(a. I). 303.) Two letters written by her in prison 
are extant in Suidas, s. v. xp^f^^^yovos. [P. S.J 
ANASTA'SIUS (’AmrTToo-ios), the author of 
a Jiutin epigram of eighteen lines addressed to 
a certain Armatus, “I)e Kationc Victus Salutaris 
post Incisjun Venam et Emissuni Sangninem,” 
which is to he found in several editions of the 
Ecffiutcn Sit/ufaiis Su/cruilauum. (c.p. Antverix 1557, 
12mo.) The life ami date of the author are quite 
unknown, but he was probably a late writer, and 
is tlierelbre not to be confoumbul with a Greek 
physician of the snnu; naim*, whose remedy for the 
gout, which was to bo takem during a whole year, 
is quoted Avitli ap])rohation by Aiitius (tetrab. iii. 
Kcrm. iv. 47, p. 609), and who must therefore have 
lived some lime during or before the fifth century 
after Christ. [ W. A. (1. j 

ANASTA'SllTS I. IL, patriarchs of Antioch. 
[Anastasius Sinaita.] 

ANASTA'SIUS I. {'Avaardinos)., emperor 
of Constantinople, sumamed Dicorus (Ai/co- 
pos) on account of the dill’ensnt colour of his 
cy(‘-balls, was born about 430 a. d., at Dyrra- 
cliium in Epeirus. He was descended from an 
unknown family, and we are acquainted with 
only a few circumstances concerning his life pre¬ 
viously to his accession. We know, however, 
that he was a zealous Eutychian, that he was not 
married, and that he served in the imperial life¬ 
guard of the Silcntiarii, which was the cause of his 
being generally called Anastasius Silentiarius. The 
emperor Zeno, the I saurian, having died in 491 
without male issue, it was generally believed that 
his bn>ther Longinus would succeed him ; but in 
consequence of an intrigue carried on during some 
time, as it seems, between Anastasius and the em¬ 
press Ariiidiic, Anastasius wus proclaimed emperor. 
Shortly afterwards he married Ariadne, but it docs 
not appear that he had h.id an adulterous inter¬ 
course with her during the life of her husband. 
When Anastasius ascended the throne of the 
Ivastem empire he was a man of at least sixty, but 
though, notwithstanding liis advanced age, ho 
evinced uncommon eniTgy, his reign is one of the 
most deplorable perioiis of Jlyzantine history, dis¬ 
turbed as it was by for('ign and intestine wars and 
by the still greater calamity of religious troubles. 
Immediately after his accession, Longinus, the 
brother of Zeno, Longinus Magister Ofliciorum, 
and Longinus Soliiiuntius, rose against him, and 
being all natives of Isauria, where they had great 
influence, they made this province the centre of 
their operations against the imperial troops. This 
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war, which is known in history under the name of 
the Isaurian war, lasted till 497, and partly till 
498, when it was finished to the advantstgt; of the 
emperor by the captivity and death of the ring¬ 
leaders of th(; rebellion. John the Scythian, John 
the Hunchbacked, and under them .lustinis, who 
became afterwards emperor, distinguished them¬ 
selves greatly as commanders of the annies of 
Anastasius. The l’oI]f>wing years were signalized 
by a sedition in Constantinople occasioned by dis¬ 
turbances between the factions of tin; Illue and the 
Green, by religious troubles which the ein])eror 
was able to quell otdy by liis own humiliation, by 
wars with the Arabs and the Bulgarians, and bj’ 
earthquakes, famine, and plague, (a. n. ,500.) 
Anastasius tried to relieve his people by abolishing 
the a heavy poll-tax wJiich wjis paid 

indifferently for men and for domestic animals. 
ImmediateJ}’^ after these calamities, Anastasius ivas 
involved in a war with Cubadis, the king of I’ersia, 
who destroyed the Byzantine army commanded by 
Hypacius and Patricius Pbrygius, and ravaged 
Mesdpotaniia in a dreadfid manner. Anastosius 
purchased peace in .50.5 by paying 11,000 pounds 
of gold to the Persians, who, being threatened 
with an invasion of the Huns, restored to the em¬ 
peror the provinces which they had ovcirrun. From 
Asia Anastasius sent his genor.als to the banks of 
the Danube, where they fought an unsuccessful hut 
not inglorious campaign against the Kast-Goths of 
Italy, and tried, but in vain, to defend the passsigc 
of the Danube against the Bulgarians. These in¬ 
defatigable warriors crossed that river in great 
numbers, and ravaging the greater part of 'I’linu e, 
iip])uarcd in sight of Constiintiiioj)le ; and no other 
means were left to the emperor to seciire the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of his capital but by con¬ 
structing a fortified wall across tlui isthmus of Con¬ 
stantinople from the coast of the Propontis to tliut 
of the ]*ontus F.uxinus. (a. d. .507.) Some ])arts 
of this wall, which in a later jjeriod proved useful 
against the Turks, are still existing. Clovis, king 
of the Franks, was created consul by Anastasius. 

I’he end of the reign of Anastisius c.annot well 
be understood without a short notice of the state 
of religion during tliis time, a more cireuiiKstintial 
account of wliich the readt'r will find in Kvagrius 
and Theoplianes cited below. 

As early as 488, Anasta.sius, then only a Silen- 
tiarius, had been active in promoting the Euty- 
chian Palladius to the see of Antioch. This act 
was made a subject of reproach against him by the 
orthodo.x patriarch of Constantinople, Kupliemius, 
who, upon Anastasius succeeding Zeno on the 
throne, persuaded or comj)elled him to sign a <-on- 
fession of faith according to the orthodox principles 
laid down in the council of Chalcedon. Notwith¬ 
standing this confession, Anastasius continued an 
adherent to the doctrines of Eutychius, and in 
496 he had his enemy, Euphcinius, deposed and 
banished. It is said, that at this time Anastasius 
shewed great propensities to the sect of the Ace- 
phali. The successor of Euphemius was Macedo- 
nius, who often thwarted the measures of the em¬ 
peror, and who but a few years afterwards was 
driven from bis see, which Anasbisius gjivc to the 
Eutychian Timotheus, who opposed the orthodo.v 
in many matters. Upon this, Anastasius was 
anathematized by pope Symmachus, whose succes¬ 
sor, Ilonnisdas, sent deputies to Constantinople 
for the purpose of restoring peace to the Church of 
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the East. However, the religious motives of these 
distiirluinces were either so intimately connected 
with political motives, or the hatred between the 
parties was so great, that the deputies did not suc¬ 
ceed. In .514, VitiilianuB, a Gothic prince in the 
service of the emperor, put himself at the head of 
a powerful army, and laid siege to Constantinople, 
under the pretext of compelling Anastasius to put 
an end to the vexations of the orthodox church. 
In order to get rid of such an enemy, Anastasius 
]>romised to assernhle a general council, which was 
to be presided over by the pope, and he appointed 
Vitalianus his commander-in-chief in Thrace. But 
no sooiuT was the anny of Vitalianus disbanded, 
than AnasUisius once more eluded his promises, 
and the predomination of the Eutychians over the 
orthodox histed till the death of the emperor. 
Anastasius died in 5 18, at the age of betw'eeii 
eiglity-eigdit and ninety-one years. Evagriu.s states, 
tiiat after his de.ith his name was erased from the 
sacred ““Diptychs” or tables. 

Religious hatred having more or less guided 
modem writers as well as those whom we must 
consider as the sources w’ith regard to Anastiisius, 
the character of this emperor has been described in 
a very different manner. Tlx? reader will find 
these opinions carefully colh'cted and weighed with 
prudence and criticism in 'I’illemont’s Histnire 
des Einjiereurs.” AVhatever were his vices, and 
howevc'r avariciims and faithless he w'as, Anastasius 
wjxs far from being a common tnan. Tilleniout, 
though he is oft(u> misled by bigotry, does not 
blame him for many actions, and praises him for 
many others for which be has been frequently re¬ 
proached. Le Beau, the author of the ‘’Histoire 
<lu Bas Empiie,” does not condemn him; and 
Gibbon commends him, although principally for his 
cct)noniy. (Evagrius, iii. 29, seq.; Cedreiuis, pp. 
3.54-865, ed. Paris; Theophanes, pp. 115-141, ed. 
Paris; Gregor. 'J'uron. ii. 88.) [’\V. P.] 

AXASTA'SIUS II., emperor of Constan- 
Tixori.K. The original name of tiiis emperor 
was Artemius, and he xvas one of the minist(‘rs 
(Protoasecretib) of the cinpei’or Philippicus, who 
had his eyes put out by the traitor Rufus, in 
the month of June a. n. 713. Artemius, uni¬ 
versally esteemed for his cliar.acter and his 
qualities, was chosen in liis stead, and, although 
his reign was short and disturbed by troubles, 
he g.ave sufficient proofs of being worthy to reign. 
After having garnished Rufus and his accomplices, 
he appointed the Isaurian Eeo, who became after- 
w'urds emperor, liis gcmeral in chief against the 
Lazes and otlu'r Caucasian nations, and himself 
nmde vigorous ])reparalious against the Arabs, by 
whom the southern provinces of the empire were 
then continually harassed, lit; formed the bold 
}»lan of burning the naval store's of the enemy on 
the coast of Syria, stores necessiiry for the con¬ 
struction of a large fleet, with wdiich the Arabs 
intended to lay siege to Constantinople. The 
comimmdor of the By/.antlnc iU'et was John, who 
combined the three dignities of grand treasurer of 
the empire, admiral, and cU-an of St. Sophia, and 
who left Constantinojde in 715. But the expe¬ 
dition faikul, and a mutiny broke out on board the 
ships, in consequence of which John was mas¬ 
sacred, and Theodosius, once a receiver of the taxes, 
proclaimed emperor. It is probable th;it the rebel 
had many adherents in the Asiatic provinces; for 
while he sailed with bis fleet to Constantinople, 
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Anastasiiis, after loft a stroii^f garrifiOTi for 

the (hifiiuce of his capital, went to Nicaeii for the 
purpose of preventing all danger from that side. 
After an obstinate resistance tiuring six months, 
Constantinople was taken by surjiriso in the month 
of, January716, and Anastasius, besieged iriNicaea, 
Burrendered on condition of liaving his life pre¬ 
served. This was granted to him ]>y the victorious 
rebel, who asetinded the throne under the name of 
Theodosius III, Anastasias retired to a convent 
at Thessalonica. In the third year of the reign of 
Leo III. Isaurus (7-1), Anastasius conspired 
against this emperor at tlie instigation of Niec^tas 
Xylonites. They ho])ed to be supported l)y Ter- 
belis or 'I’erbelius, king of Bulgaria; but their 
enterprise proved abortive, and the two conspirators 
were put to death by order of I^eo. (Theophancs, 
pp.321, &c., 3ii5, ed. Paris ; Zonaras, xiv. 2(), ^c.; 
Cedronus, p. 446, ed. Paris.) [W. P.J 

ANASTA'SI ns, abbot of St. Eutiivmiuai in 
Pahjstijie, about 7-fl A. D., wrote a Cretilc work 
against the Jews, a Latin version of which by 
U'lnTianus is printed in Canisii Antiquar. Jji'ct. iii. 
pp. P23—lh(). Tlie translation is very imj)erfect. 
A MS. of tlie original work is still extant. (Catid. 
Vindobon. pt. 1, cod. 307, num. 2, p. 420.) [I*. S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS, a (iraeco-Uoman jurist, who 
interpreted the Digest. He is cited inthelkisilica 
(ed. lleiinbach. ii. p. 10 ; ed. Fabrot. iv. p. 701 , 
vii. p. 2 .'){{), in which, on one occasion, his opinion 
is ))laced in ojiposition to that of Stejdianus. Ik*- 
janid this circumstance, we can discover in his 
I'raginents no vtTy strong reason for supposing him 
to have laicn contemfiorarv with Justinian; Reitz, 
liowever, considered it certain that he was so, and | 
accordingly marked his name with an asterisk in 
the list of jurists subjoined to hi.s <‘dition of Theo- 
philus. (Kicurs. xx. p. 1234.) 'riio name is so 
common, that it would he rash to identify the 
jurist with conteinporary Anastasii; but it may be 
staled, that among more than Ibrty persons of tlie 
name, Fabricius nieiitions one who was consul a. n. 
.'517. Procopius //< //. ii. 4, 5) relates, 

that Anastasius, who liad quelled an attempt to 
usurp imperial power in iiis native city J>.ar;i, and 
had aciiiiired a. high nquitation Ibr intelligence, was 
sent on an embassy to Chobi’oes, a. n. .'54b, 'J'his 
Anastasius was atlirst detained against his will by 
Chosroes, but was sent back to Justinian, after 
Chosroes liad destroyed the city of JSuni. [J-T. (J.] 
AN ASTAbSUlS, metropolitan liishop of Nick 
( about .520—.531) a. n.), wrote or dictali-d, in 
Greek, a work on the Psalms, wdiich is still ex¬ 
tant. {lilhl. ColfiHn. ]i. iibl).) [P. S.] 

ANAS I'A'Sl lbs 1., bishop of Ro.aik, from 3.03 
to his d(!Uth in 402, took the side of Jerome in his 
controversy w'itii lluiimis respecting Origvii. lie 
(f.veominuiiicated Hnhnus and condemned the works 
of Urigen, confessing, however, tliat he had never 
heard Urigen’s name before! the transhition of one 
of his works by Rnhiiiis. (Uonstaiit, JCpist. I\ndif. 
Horn. p. 71o.) Jerome ]irai.si;s him in the highest 
terms. {Kjilst, 10 .) | P. S.] 

ANAS'!'A'SIUS II., bishop of Rome from 4.00 
to Ins death in 403, made an unsuec(*ssl’id attempt 
to eom])ose the (|uarrel lietweeii the <.Jre<‘k ami 
Latin Uluiielies, which had heeii excited by Aca- 
cius. Tlu'ie arc extant two lettc-rs which lie Avrote 
to the emperor Anastasius on thi.s occasion, anil 
oiii‘ which he wrote to (’lovis, king of the Franks, 
ill ilaliizius, i\iiv, Culh'L (^nuci!. p. 14.57. 1 i'.S.J 
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I ANA.STA'SIUS SINAri'A (’AmirraVun 2 f- 
1 paiT7}s). I’hree persons of this nami? tm) inoiitioni'd 
by ecclesiastical writers, tind often cotifoundc^l with 
one another. 

1. Anastasiits I., made pitri.arch of Antioch 
A. D. or .50‘1, took a prominent jiart in the con¬ 
troversy Avitli the Aphthartodocotae, who thought 
that tlie body of Christ befom the rc'sarrcvtion was* 
incorruptible. He opposed the edict which Justi¬ 
nian issued in favour of tliis opinion, and was af¬ 
terwards banished by the younger Jus^tin. (.57U.) 
In .5J)3 ho was restored to his bishopric at Antioch, 
and died in 51)1). 

2 . Ana.stastits II., succ(x»ded Ana.stasius T. in 
tlie bisluqiric of Antioch, a. i>. .51)1). He traiislati'il 
into Greek the work of Gri‘j,o>rv the Grint, de 
Cura Pastorali,'” and was killed by the Jews in a 
tumult, GOD A. i>. 

3. ANASTAsiifs, a presbyter and monk of Mt. 
Sinai, called by lati'rGreek writers‘■'•thi' New Moses"* 
(MuxTrjs peos), lived towards the end of 7 kh een- 
tury, as is clear from the contents of liis^-llodegiis." 

There is some doubt whether the two patriarelis 
of Antioch were iwer monks of Sinai, and whether 
the ajiplication of tlie ejiithot Siiuiita” to them has 
not arisen from their being confounded Avitli the* 
third Anastasius. The ‘"Hodegns” lohrryos), or 
Guide,” above mentioned, a work against the 
Acejihali, and other heretics who nx’Ognizird only 
one nature in the jierson of Christ, is ufM-rilMMl by 
Niceplionis and other writers to AiiasUisius 1 ., 
patriarch of Antioch; but events ;uv lueiitimied in 
it which occurred long after his ilwith. (Jtliers 
have thought that he was the author of tin* work 
origin.'dly, but that it has kni gvixitly iutm-jxilati'd. 
It wjis, however, most jiroliahly tin* jiroduetioii of 
tho third Anastasius. It was juihlisbetl by Gretscr 
ill Greek and Latin, Iiigolstmlt, KiOG, 4 to. It is a 
loos<‘, illogical rhtqisody, without any gmees o-f 
style, and very iiiaceurate as to facts. 

All aecount of tlie otlier writings ascribed to 
these three Anastasii, and discussions nvspecling 
their authorship, will lic! found in Fabricius {UiU. 
(Jracc. X. p. .571), and (kive. (///.s/. /.»b) [R. S. j 

ANATU'LIUS, of Rkkv'I'u.s, altei’wards 1\ P. 
{prav/trlust jirudorin) ol' lllyricuin, receivi'd a legal 
ediK-ation in the distinguished Jaw-.sc]iool of In's 
native place, and soon acijiiircHi grixit reputation in 
his jirofession of jtiriscoiisult. Not content, how¬ 
ever, with forensic emineiire, from llerytiis he pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome, ami gained admission to the p.i- 
laee of the emperor. Here lie r.ipully iditaiiied 
favour, was respeeted even by hi.s enemies, and 
wiia successively ])ronu)led to vmiovis iionouvs. He 
beeanie coi/su/mis of GoUitia, and v/e find him 
named 7 ve«r/'«s of Asia under Constantins, A. n. 33;). 
(Cud. Til. 1 1. tit. 30. s. ID.) A constitution of tiie 
same year is addressed to him, .‘leeordtng to the 
vulgar reading, Avith the tith* ricurtus A/rUttr; Iwit 
the o}iinion of Godefroi, that hi'ro also the trim 
reading is Aait/c, lias met with the ajiproliatiou of 
the learned, ((’od. 'J'h. 12. tit. 1. s. 23.) Heap- 
pears Avitli the title P. I*, in the years 34() and 
3J.‘), but Avithoui luciuion of his district. (Cixl. Th. 
12. tit. 1. s. 33, Hi. s. 3D.) He is, however, dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned l>y Ammiamis Marcelliniis as 
i*. P. of lllyricuui, a. n. 35D (Am. Maiv. xi\. 

1 1 . 5^2), and hi.s death in that ollici! is recorded by 
the Slime author, A. u. .301, (xxi. (i. .5.) Whether 

lie Avere at first jiraei'eet of some other di.strict, or 
whether lie lield tiie .same oiiiee continuously from 
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A. D. 34f» to A. I). 3G1, cannot now he dotorminod. 
JIis administration is n)(?ntionod by MarccIIinus as 
an era of unusnal improvement, and is also recorded 
by Anrelins Victor {Truj(ot) as a bright but soli¬ 
tary instance of reform, which checked the down¬ 
ward progress occasioned by the avarice- and fij»- 
pression of ]H’ovincial gov(‘rnors. Jle is often 
sj)oken of in the letters of Libanius; and several 
letters of liibanins are extant addressed directly to 
Anatolius, and, for the most jiart, asking favours or 
n'commending friends. We would refer es]>ecially 
to the letters lb, 4()G, .^b7, as illustrating the cha¬ 
racter of Anatolius. Wlu'u h(‘ received from (’on- 
stautius his appointment to the praefecture of Illy- 
ricum, he said to the emperor, Henceforth, prince, 
no dignity shidl slu-lter the guilty from punishiiK-ut; 
henc(‘forth, no one wlio violates the laws, however 
high may be his judicial or military rank, shall be 
allowed to d('part with impunity,” It apj)ears that 
ho acted nj) to his virtuous resolution. 

lie was not only an excelh'iit gov<-rnor, but ex¬ 
tremely elevt^r, of v<Tv various abilities, cliujiient, 
ijidefatigabh', and ambitious. Part <>f a pain-gyric 
upon Anatolius coin]iosed by the sophist liimerius, 
has b(‘en ]>res('r\ed by IMiolius, but little* if any- 
tliiiig illustrative of the real character of Anatolius 
is to be collected from the remains of this paiiogy- 
ric. (Wernsdorlf. ad Jfinif'rhnu^ xxxii. and ‘IWJ.) 
Jf we would learn something of the private bisiorv 
of tile man, we must look into tlu' letters of [aba- 
nius and tin* lif<‘ i»f I’roaeivsius liy Hunapins. In 
the Ibth letter of liibanius, which is ]»artly written 
in a. tone ni'/ut/Kc and pcrsiJla(H\ it is eiillicult to say 
Imw far the ee nsuiv and the jirnise* ai'e ironical, 
liibanius seems to iusiiiuate, that his powe-rful ac- 
(luaintauee was stunted and ill-favoure-d in p(‘rs<»n ; 
did not scruple* to e*nncli himself by aercepting pre- 
s(*nts veiluutarily otVe-red ; was partial to the Syrians, 
his eiwn e-euintrynie*M, in the elistributiem of patrem- 
age ; anel was apt, in his prosperity, to look deiwn 
lljeeui eilel frie'lids. 

Among his accoinplisliments it may be mentioned 
that he was feiiul of juietry, and see much admired 
the* pe)e*tic elfusiems of jV'lile*hius of Smyrna, that he 
calle*el him Milesius the Aluse*. Anatedius himself 
i( ceive*el freun tliose* who Avished to delnict freun 
Lis re'putatietn the* nick name ’A^^ur/dewj/, a Aveuel 
Avliieh has ]iuz/led the Avhole! tribe of commentators 
and lexicograplie*rs, including Faber, Ducange, and 
I’eeup, It is probably connected in some way AA-ith 
the stage*, as J<hina})ius refers feir its explanation to 
tlie KaKohaiixusv twp ^ufxeAuip 'vas a 

Iie*alhe*n, and clung to his re*ligioii at a time Avhen 
heathenism was unfasliionable, and when the tide 
of opinion had begun to set strongly towards Chris¬ 
tianity. It is recorded, tluit, iipeui his arrival in 
Athens, he? rather ost(*ntationsly perfonned wicri- 
fices, and visitesd the temples e)f tlu* ge>ds. 

An error of iinportancc concerning Anatolius 
occurs in a weak of immense lewiiiiig and dese*rv- 
edly high authority. Jac. (Jodefroi states, in the 
attached to his editiem eif the 'I'heo- 
dosian Ceide?, that Id letters of St, Basil the (.ireat 
(viz. letters 391-40()) are addressed to Anatolius. 
This error, which we have no doubt originated 
freun the accidental descent of a senUince that he- 
lemgcd to the preceding article on yi tnjdiilochiuSy 
lias been OA^erlooked in the revision of Hitter. 

The Anatolius who was P. P. of lllyricum is 
believed by some to have been skilled in agrieul- 
turc and medicine as well as in law. It is possible 
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that he was identical with tlie Anatolius aa'Iio is 
often cited in the Geoponiea by one or oUior of the 
thn‘c mimes, Amitnlius, \'indanius, (or Vindania- 
nns,) Berytius. I'licse names have sometimes 
been erronooiisly supposed to d(*.signate three dilfc- 
rent individuals. (Nielas, PrttUpom. ad Gcopuv. p. 
xlviii, n.) 'J'he Avork on Agriculture writU'ii by 
this Anatolius, I'hotius {Cud. 1G3) thought the best 
Avork on the subject, though containing some mar- 
v<*llous and increilibU* things. Our Anatolius may 
also 1)0 identical Avith tlu: author of a treatise con- 
vr.ruimi Sj/iiij>aiJiU‘s and ntipuihws (ncpl Sv/uvaOeiup 
leal *ApTiiraOeiMp), the* remains of which may he 
found in Fahrii ius (/idd. <ir. iv. ]>.‘2b) ; hut Ave are 
rather disjiosed to attiibuU* this work to Anatolius 
the ])hilosoph<*r, who was the master of lambliehus 
(Ib-iuker, 7 / 7 .*./. Phil, vol, ii. }), 2(i0), and to Avhoin 
J^orphyry addri*sh<.*tl IJoiumr (piif>tions. Other 
cr)nti*niporaries of the same name are mentioned 
by J^il)aniiis, and errors haA’o fretpiently ])t‘en com¬ 
mitted from the great number of Anatolii who held 
olbee under tin* lloinaii enij)erors. Thus our Ana¬ 
tolius has bec'n confounded with the tnapister oj^ici- 
oruiu Avho fell in the battle against the Persians at 
-Maraiitra, a. i>. 3b‘3, in Avhich .lulian AA'as slain. 
(Am. Marc. xx. fK t* b‘, xxv. O’. 4? (.1. T. O.] 

ANAT( )'L11'S, ])rolessor of law at BicuA’^rr’s. 
In the second preface to tin* Digest (f-'ou.s/. 'Junta. 
S b), he is mentioned by .lustinian, with the 
litl(*s rir idnsfrixy inaaisfcr., among those who were 
em}»loyed in comjiiling that great Avotk, and is 
couipUm(*nted as a ]!i*rson tlesci‘ndi*d from an an¬ 
cient legal stock, since both his fatli(*r Leontius 
and his grandfather Kudoxius “ optiwani sui nie- 
nmriuvi in lr</il-nis irlnjncrunt.'" He wrote notes 
on the Digt'st, ami a very concise commentary on 
Justiniairs Code. Both of these works are cited 
in the Basilica. Matthaeus Blastares {in Pru^f. 
Stjntaij.) states, that the “ \)Tofo>h,oT {dPTiKiPeraip) 
'I'halelaeus edited the Code at l(*ngth ; Theodo¬ 
ras Ht;rmopojit(*s brielly ; Anatolius still more 
briefly; Isiilonis more suecinetly than Tlialelaeus, 
but more ditbisely than the other two.” It is pos¬ 
sibly from some misunderstanding or some misquo¬ 
tation of this ])assage, that Terrassoii (7/ib7oi>c dv la 
Jurisp.Jiotn. p. 3.)t{) speaks ofan Anatolius difl'erent 
from the contemporary of Justinian, and says that 
tiiisyounger Anatolius was employed by the emperor 
Phocjxs, conjointly Aviili Theodorus Hennopolites 
and IbidoruH, to translate Justinian’s Code intc 
(.livek, 'J'his statement, for Avhich we have beer 
able to find iu> authority, seems to be intrinsically 
improbable. The Conslitutioy Omnem (one of the 
})refaces of the l)igest), bears dale a. d. f>33, and 
is addressed, among others, to Theodorus, Isidonis, 
and Anatolius. Now, it is very unlikely that 
three jurists of similar name should he employed 
coiiji)intly by the emperor Phocas, who reigned 
A. D. (>U*2— 610. There Av*as probably some con¬ 
fusion ill the mind of Temisson between the em¬ 
peror l*hocas and a jurist of the same name, avIio 
was contemporary Avith Justinian, and commented 
upon the Code. 

Anatolius held several offices of importance. Ho 
WHS at/vocatua Jisciy and was one of the majores Ju- 
dires nominated by Justinian in Nov. il‘2. c. 1. 
Finally, he tilled the office of consul, and was ap¬ 
pointed curator diritiu-e domus ei rci priraiac,. In 
the exercise of his official functions he heeaine un- 
])opular, by ap}>ropriating to himself, under colour 
of confiscations to the emperor, the effects of de 
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ceased persons, to the exclusion of their rightful 
heirs. He perished in a. d. in an eai-thquakc 
at llyzantium, whither he had removed his resi¬ 
dence from Jierytus. (Agath,///.s<. V. .‘h) [.I.T. ti.] 

ANATO'LIUS (’Ai'OToAtos), Ihitriarch of 
CoNSTANTiNoi’J.K (a. u. 44.0), presided at a 
synod at Constant!rjople (a. n. 450) which con¬ 
demned Hutyches and his hdlowers, and was 
present at the general council of Cludcedon (a. n. 
451), out of the twenty-eighth decree of which 
a contest sprung up between Anatolius and 
Leo, bishop of Ifume, respecting the r«*lative rank 
of their two sees. A letter from Anatolius to Leo, 
w'ritten upon this snlqect in A. n. 4.'>7, is still ex¬ 
tant. (Cave, //Isf. Lit. A. 1 ). 4 4 0.) 

ANATO'LHJS (’AeardAios), Hishop of IjAo- 
DicEA (a. 1). 270), was an Alexandrian by 
birth. J'lusebiiis ranks him first among the men of j 
his age, in liter.iture, piiilosopliy, and science, and 
States, that the Alexandrians urged him to open a 
selmol of Aristotelian jiliilosojiliy. {ILK. vii. ii2.) 
He was of great service to the Alexandrians wlien 
tlioy were besiegi'd ]>y the llom/uis, a. d. 202. 
From Alexandria he went into Syria. At Caesarea 
Ini was ordained by 'J lu'oledmus, who dostiiu'd 
liim to lie liis succi'ssor in the hishopric, the duties 
of which he discliargoil for a short time as the vicar 
of I'heotei hnus. Aflorwaii Js, w hile ])roce<!ding to 
attend a council at Antiocli, lie was detained hy 
the peojile of I^aodici'a, and bocaiiie their bislmp. 
')f bis subsi'qiient life nothing is kiuAvii; but by 
bome be is said to have sutl'eivd martyrdom. He 
wrote a work on the chronology of Eustm*, a large 
fragment of which is ju’esm'ved by Fiisebius. (/. c.) 
The work exists in a Latin tnuislation, which 
some ascribe to Jiutimis, under the tith* of ‘‘Volu- 
nimi de J*ascliate,” or Caimiies Pasclinles,’'' and 
which Avas published by Aegidius Bucherius in liis 
l >( X‘irmu Tcinjutrum ., Aiitviup., lie also 

wrote a treatise on Arithmetic, in ten books (Hie- 
ron, lie Vir.lllnst. c. 7i»), of wdiicb some fragments 
are preserved in the fc) 6 oAo 7 oU|U€i/a rijs ’ApiBfifTiKTjw 
Sonic fragments of his inatbeniatical works are 
printed in Fabric. iJih. Ciraic . iii. p. 4()2. fP. S.] 

AN AX ("Aca^), 1. A giant, son of Uranus 

and (Jaea, and fattier of Asti'riiis. 'J’he h'geiids of 
Miletus, wbicb for two gmierations bore the name 
of Aiiactoria, described Aiiax as king of Anactoria ; 
but ill the reign of Jjis son the town and territory 
wn*reconquered by the Cn-taii Miletus, wdio changed 
the name Anactoria into Miletus, (Fans, i, u5. §.5, 
vii. 2. § :i.) 

2. A suniatiie or ejnthet of the gods in general, 
characteri/ing tlicin as the rulers of the world ; 
but the jiliira! forms, ‘'Araifcv, or “'AmicTfs, or 
''ApttKfs TralSev, were used to designate the Dios¬ 
curi. (Pans. ii. 22. S 7, x. oJ!. S ‘A; (ac. i/r A<f/. 
Ihor . iii. ,‘11 ; Aeliaii. f’i 11 . v. 4 ; I'liit. Thus . .‘l.».) 

Tn the second of tlie passages of Pau'-anias here 
referred to, in which lie speaks of a. Umiple of the 
■'A/zaKev TratSes at Anipliissa, lie states, that it Avas 
a doubtful point Avhetber they were tlie Dioscuri, 
the Cureles, or the Cabeiri ; and from this circmii- 
Btance a connexion between Anipliissa and Saiiio- 
thrace has been inferred, ((’oiiqi. Enslaih. ml /low. 
pp. Ib2, l.^Jb.) Some critics ulciiLify the Anaces 
with the Fnakim of the Hebrews. [L. S.J 

ANAX A'dOllAS {'Ava^a'y6pas)., a Ureek phi- 
losojilier, was born at Clazomeiiac in Tonia about 
tlie y(‘ar i$. c, 4b.>. His tiither, Hegesibulus,left 
him in the possession of con.sidcrable property, but 
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ns be intendeil to devote liis life to higher ends, be 
gave it lip to his relatives as something which 
ought not to engage his attention. He is said to 
have gone to Athens at the age of twenty, during 
the contest of the CJreeks w'ith Persia, ami to have 
lived and taught in that city for a period of thirty 
years. He became lien; the intimate friend and 
teacher of tlie most eminent men of the time, such 
as Fiiripidcs and Pericles ; but Avliile he thus gain¬ 
ed the friendshi]) and adniii-ation of the most 
enlightened Athenians, the majority, uneasy at 
being disturbed in their lieredilary superstitions, 
soon found reasons for complaint. The principal 
cause of liostility tow'ards bini must, however, be 
looked fur in the following circmnstance. As he 
was a friend of I’ericles, the party Avhicli w'as dis- 
satislied with his adniiiiistratioii seized upon the 
di.sposition of the people towards the philosopher 
as a favoiinible o])])ortiiiiity for striking a blow at 
the great statesman. Anaxagoras, tlierefore, was 
accused of impiety. His trial and its results are 
matters of the greatest uncertainty on account of 
the dilFerent statements of the ancients themselves. 
(Diog. Lat'rt. ii. 12. «Ivc.; Pint. Pi ricl. 32, AVeufs, 
23.) It seems junbalile, liowever, that Anaxagoras 
Avas accused twice, once on the ground of iinjiiety, 
and a seemul time on that of })artiality to Persia. 
In the first case it was only OAving to the influence 
and elo(|uence of Pericles that he was not put to 
<lenth; hut he was sentenced to pay a film of five 
talents and to quit Athens. The }»lulosophcr now 
went to Lainpsacus, and it seems to have been 
(luring his absence* tliat the S(!cond charge of 
fxrifmrpLOH was brought against him, in coiise«jiienc(i 
of AvInch h(‘was CO]ubmiril'd to death. He is said 
to have reeeivi'd the intiflligence of his simtence 
with ;i sinih*, and to liave died at Lanipsacus at 
the age of seA'eiity-two. Tin; inlialritants of this 
place honoured Anaxagoras not only during liis 
lifetiine, but after bis death also. (Diog. Lacrl. ii. 
c. 3 ; Diet, of A nt. s. v. ’Aca^a 7 ({peia.) 

Diogenes LiU'itiiis, (hcero, and other writers, 
call Anaxagoras a discijfle of Anaxinuni(;s; but 
this statement is not only connected Avitli some 
chronological difficulties, but is not ijuitc in accord¬ 
ance witli tlie accounts of other writers. 'J’biis 
niueb. liowever, is certain, tliat Anaxagoras struck 
into a iK'AA' jiatli, and was dissatisfied with tin) 
systems of his pii'deccssors, the Jonic philosophers. 
It is lie who laid the foundation of the Attic 
pliilosojiliy, and who stated the problem wliich bis 
successors laboured to sohe. 'Jlre Ionic ])hiioso- 
])hm*s had endeavoured to exjdain nature and its 
various ]ilieiioiueiia by rc'gardiiig matter in its 
(liffereiit fonns arid nioditlcations as the cause of ail 
things. Anaxagoras, oil the other hand, conceived 
tli(‘ necessity of seeking a higher cause, iiidepcn- 
di'iit of matter, and tliis cause he considered to Ire 
yoOs, that is, mind, thought, or intelligence. This 
nous, }iow(‘ver, is not the creator of the world, but 
merely that Avliich originally arraiig(*d the world 
and gave nioiimi to it; for, uceordiiig to the axirni 
that out of notliing nothing can come, be siipposird 
tire existence of mutter from all eternity, thougli, 
before tire vouv Avas exercisc'd upon it, it was in a 
chaotic confusion. In this original chaos there 
was an iunnite number of bomogmieous parts 
{ofiowficpi]) as well as iK'terogeiieous ones. 'J’he 
povK united the former and separated from tlrcm 
what wjis heterogmieoiiK, and out of this proci^ss 
aroBe the things we see in this world. 'I’his 
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union and separation, however, were made in such 
a manner, that e;ich thing contains in itself pmts 
of other things or hctorogcmeous elements, and is 
what it is, only on account of the preponderance 
<if certain homogeneous parts which c«>nstitute its 
character. The J'ouy, which tlius regulated and 
formed the material world, is itself alsocognoscent, 
and consequently the principle of all cognition: it 
alone can see truth and the essence of things, 
w'hile our senses are imperfect and often lead us 
into error. Anaxagoras ex])lained his dualistic 
fiystem in a work wliich is now lost, and we know 
it only from such fragments as are (jut)t«!d from it 
hy later w'riters, as I*lato, Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Diogenes Ljiertius, Cicero, and others. I'or ;i 
more diiUiiled account sec Uitt('r, (iesdu d. luuhvh. 
J*kilos, p. 203, Ac.; IJrandis, Mas. i. p. 117, 

Ac,, Ilajidi, der dcsch. dcr J*hilos. i. p. 232, Ac.; 
,1. T. llems('n, Anuaaitortis Clazomeuins., sicc dr 
f 'da ciits aft/ur. J*hil(Jsojjkia^ (jotting. 1321, Hvo.; 
l>reii:r, Dir Pkiloso})kir dm A/utJLdonras von Kldzo- 
vicn'd narh A risUdrlm., llerlin, 1340. The frag¬ 
ments of Amixagoras have heen collected by 
Schaiihach : Amts'wjorajn Fnujvirnta coUrtfU-, 
]i('ip/ig, 1327, 3vo., and nnicli better by Schorn, 
At/d,r<t(/ora.(t Draynienta disjtos. rl illmtr.., Jtonn, 
1320, 3vo. (.1-. S.J 

A.NAXA'GORAS (’Ava^a 7 opav), of Aegina, a 
sculptor, flourished about n. c. 430, and exeeut<“d 
the statue of Jupiter in bron/.e set up at Olympia 
by tlio states which had united in reptdling the in¬ 
vasion of Xerxes. (Pans, v, 23. § 2.) lit; is su})- 
j)<)S(*<l to be the same person as the sculptor men¬ 
tioned in an epigram by Anacreon {AnthoL (irarv. 
i. p. ,5o, No. (i, Jacobs), but not the same as the 
writer on scene-[»ainting mentioned by Vitruvius. 

[.\0ATI1AH(’J11!S.] IP. S. j 

ANA X AN DER (’AmtarSpoy), king of Sj)arla, 
12th of the Agids, son of Eurycrates, is named by 
Paiisjinias as eommandiug against Aristomeues, 
ami to tile end of the second Messenian war, i$. c. 
(>(i3 ; but probably on imu'e conjecture from the 
statement of I’yrtaeus (given by Strabo, viii. p. 
332), that the grandfathers fought in tin* first, the 
grandsons in the second. (Pans. iii. 3, 14. § 4, 
iv. 15. § 1, hi. § 5, 22. g 3; Pint. Ajtojiklk. 
Lav.) [A, 11. C.J 

AN AX AN DR A (’AraJdnSpa) and her sister 
Dathri.'i, twin daughters of Therstinder, Jleraelide 
king of Cleonae, are said to have been married to 
the twin-born kings of Sparta, Eurysthenes and 
Prudes; Anaxandra, it would seem, to Proeles. 
An altar sacred to them remained in tlie time of 
Paiisanias. (iii. 13. 5.) [A. II. (h] 

ANAXANDRA, the daughter of the painter 
Nealces, was herself a painter about b, i;. 223. 
(Didymus, ap. Clr.m. Alcjc. Strom, p. .'>2.3, b., 
Sjlb.') [H.S.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES {'Aua^avdpiSrts). 1. Son 
of Theopompus, the .Otli Euryixmtid king of Sparta; 
liimself never reigned, hut by the accession of 
Leoty’chidos became from the seventh genenition 
the father of the kings of Sparta of that bmuch. 
(See for his descendants in the inttirval Clinton’s 
/tti/i, ii. p. 204, and Herod, viii. 131.) 

2. King of Spartfi, 1.5th of the Agids, son of 
I.eon, reigned from about 530 to 520 ii. r.. At 
the time when Croesus sent his embassy to form 
alliance with the miglitiest of the Greeks,” i. r. 
about 554, the war with 'regea, which in the late 
reigns went against them, had now been decided 
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in the Spartnns’ favour, under Anaxaudridos and 
Ariston- Under them, too, was mainly carried 
on the suppression of the tyrannies, and Avith it 
tln^ establishment of the Spartan hegemony. Hav¬ 
ing a Ixirron wife whom he would not divorce, tlie 
epbors, w'e are told, made him take with her a 
second. By her he had Cleomenes; and after tliis, 
])y his first wife Dorieiis, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. 
(il<*rod. i. 35-30, v. 39-41; Paus. iii. 3.) S<*v(;nil 
sa 3 ungH are ascribed to him in Pint. Apojddh. Lar. 
(where the old reading is Aloxandridas). With 
the nugn of Anaxandrides and Ariston commences 
tin; period of cci'tain dates, the ehronologv of their 
pr<;dt*ct!ssors being doubtful and the accounts in 
many ways suspicious; tlie oidy certiiin jjoint be¬ 
ing the coincidence of Polydoriis and Theopompus 
with the first jVIc^hsenian Avar, which itself cannot 
Im! fixed Avith certainly. (See for all this period 
(Jintoii’s Fasti., i. app. 2 and 3, ii. p. 205, and 
Muller's Dorians., hk. i. c. 7.) [A. II. C.J 

AN AX A'N Dll I l)ES(’Am|a»'5pf5i7y), of Delphi, 
a Greek writer, probublv the same as Alexandrides. 
[ALKXANrminrcs, and Pint. Qiuu-st. (trace, c. 9.j 
AN’AXA'NDRI DES Ava^av^piSiis), an Athe¬ 
nian comic poet of tin; middle comedy, was the son 
of Anaxander, a native of Cameirus in Rhodes. 
He began to cxhiljit comedies in B. .373 (Alarm, 
I‘ar. hip. 34), and 29 years later be was present, 
and probably exliibitcil, at the Ol^'uipic games 
celebrated by Philip at Hium. Aristotle held him 
in high esteem, (lihct. iii. 10—12; Kih. Etui. 
vi. 10 ; Nicom. Aii. 10.) He is said to have been 
the first }Mjet aaIio made love intrigues a prominent 
part of coined^'. He gaiiu'd ten prizes, tin; whole 
muiihcr of his comedies being sixtj'-tive. Though 
he is said to have destroyed sev(‘ral of his pl.'iA's in 
angi'r at their rejection, we still have the titles of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides Avas also a ditliArrambic poet, but 
\vc liave no remains of his ditliA'iiimbs. (Suidas, 
s.r.\ Atheii. ix. p. 374 ; Meiiiekc ; Bode.) [P. S.J 

ANAX ARC HI’S (’Am^dpxos)^ philosoplier 
of Abdera, of tlie school of Democritus, flourished 
about 340 B. c. and oiiAA’ards. (Diog. Laert. ix. 5}f, 

р. <»37, Steph.) Ill* accompanied Alexander into 
Asia, and gained las favour b}* tlattcrv and wit. 
From the easiju'ss of his temper land his love of 
})h*asure he obtaaied the appellation of eudaipouiKOS. 
When Alexander had killed Cleitus, Aiiaxarchus 
consoled him Avith the maxim ‘’*a king can do no 
wrong.” After the death of Alexander, Anaxar- 
chus was thrown by slii])WTeck into the j)ower of 
Nicocrcon, king of (.’yprus, to Avhom he had given 
mortal offence, and who had him pounded to death 
in a stone morUir. U’he philosopher endured his 
sufferings AV'ith the utmost fortitude. Cicero ( 7 '«.sy;. 
ii. 21, de A'af. Dear. iii. 33) is the earliest autho¬ 
rity for this tide. Of the philosophy of Aiiaxar- 
clius we know nothing. Some writers understand 
his title fvSaijuoyiKos as meaning, that he was the 
teacher of a philosophy whieh made the end of life 
to be euSai/aoi'io, and thej" made him the founder 
of a sect called evdaipMViKui^ of which, however, 
he himself is the oidy person mentioned. Strabo 
(p. 594) ascribes to Anaxarchus and Callisthcnes 
the recensitm of Homer, which Alexander kept in 
Darius’s perfume-casket, and which is genendly 
attributed to Aristotle. (Arrian, A nab. iv. 10; 
Pint. Alcjr. 52 ; Plin. vii. 23; Aelian, V. H. ix. 

с. 37 ; Bruckiir, Hist. Philos, i. p. 1207 ; Dathe, 

Frolasio dc Anujcarcho^ Lips. 1732.) [P. S.J 
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ANAXA'IMOTK a inaidi'ii of Uio 

island of (\yprus, who Ixdon^od to thn ancient fa¬ 
mily of Teiicer. She remained uunioveil by tin* 
professions of love and lann'iitatioiis of Ijdiis, wlio 
at last, in despair, hung himself at the dt>or of her 
rcsideiua^. When the nnfortunatt* youth was 
going to he buried, she looked with indillerence 
from her window at the funeral ]irocessiou ; but 
V’^emis })miished her by changing her into a stone 
statue, which was preservt'd at Salamis in (’vpnis. 
in the temi>Ic of Venus Prospiei(‘ns. (Ov. d/<7. .\iv. 
hJUl, Ac.) Antoninus Lihrralis (olOi "’Ini rclat-'s 
tlie same story, calls the maiden Arsinuo, and her 
li»ver .VrccopiioM. [1 j. S. 1 

AN'/i'Xl AS or AN.AXIS (’Aj-ert/av or^Aret/s), 
a son ol' (.'astov a,i\d rhi'dra or llllueira, and hro 
tiler of Aluasiiins. with wlinni In* is nsnaily inei!- 
timied. 'J'ln* ti'iiijile of the 1 »iosciiri at Arnos con¬ 
tained also the st.itin's of tlu'se two sons of Castor 
(Pans. ii. ‘J‘J. (I), and on tin* throne of Amyclic 

hoili were represi'uied riiling on horsc'lKuk (in. 

111. J^7.) [L. S.1 

AXAXl'BTA CAva^iela). I. A daughter o'- 
Hias and wife of Pelias, by whom slit* l)(*c;tnie tin* 
nmtln'r of .Acaslns, Peisiiliei*, Pelojiia, llipj.otlioe, 
ami Aleestis, (Apollod. i. !). ^ 10.) 

A dm.ighler of Crtitieiis, and sectmd wife of 
Nestor. (Apollod. i. !). ^ .0.) 

o. A ihmgliter td' Pleisthein's. and sister of Aga- 
Tuenmon, marrit'd Strojiliius and heeanit* tin* m >- 
tlier of Pylades. (Pans, i. ‘Jii. ^ 4 ; Scliol. /J/tn'/i. 
Omst. 7h4, l-ilo.) llygiims 117) calls the 

wift* of Strophiiis Astyocliea. Knstatliiiis {iri U. 
ii. L’.Of)) eoiii'otiiids Agann'innon's sister with tin* 
daughter td' (’ratietis, saying that the second wile 
of Nestor was a sister of Agameminm. 'J'hert* is 
another Aua.xibia in Pint, th' I'lum. 4. j L. S.) 

AN A X P151 n S (’Ara^i§m?), was tin* Spartan 
admiral stationed tit 15y/antinm, to whom tin* Cv- 
i‘ean tlreeks, on their ;irriv;il Jit 'J'rapt'/ns on tin* 
ihuine, sent Clieiris()[jlius, one of their gt*iiei‘als, 
•at his own jiropnsal, to ohhtin a sniiicient rmniher 
of ships to transport them to Kurope. fn. r. 400. 
\i‘n. Anah. v. 1. 4.) W hen liow('v<*r Clu'iriso- 

])Ims met tliem tigaiii at Sinope, he hronght btu-k 
nothing from Anavihius hut civil words and a pro¬ 
mise of employment ami p;iy as soon as they came 
out of the Puxine. {Avdlt. vi. 1. 4; lb.) On their 
arrival at Chrysojiolis, on the Asiatic, shore of the 
Ttosporus, Ana.vihins, lieing hrihod by Pliarnahaziis 
witli gn*at promises to withdraw them from his 
satrapy, again engaged to fiirnisli them with pay, 
and brought them over to Byzantium. Here he 
attempted to get rid of them, and to send them 
forward on their march without fuliilling his agr<*e- 
inent. A timmlt cnsinMl, in which Anaxihius was 
compelled to fly for refugi^ to the Acro]»olis, and 
which was quelled only by the remonstrances of 
Xenophon. {Anah. vii. 1. § 1-I5'2.) Soon after 
thi.s the (ii'oeks left the town under the command 
of the adventurer (Jocrataili's, and Ana.xibins forth¬ 
with issued a prochimation, .suhsequently acted on 
by Aristarchus the llarinost, that all (iyrean sol¬ 
diers found in Byzantium should he sold for .slave.s. 
{Anah. vii. 1. § 150, 2. § (1.) ]5<*ing however soon 

after .superseded in the command, and finding hiin- 
Bolf n('gl(*cted by I’harnahaziis, he attempted to re¬ 
venge, liimseif by yiijrsuading Xenophon to lead the 
army to invade the country of the satrap; but tlio 
enterprise was slopped by tlie prohibition and 
threats of Aristarchus. {A/iub. vii. 2. § 5-14.) In 
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the year 389, Anaxihius was sent out from Sparta 
to supersede l)erc 3 dlidas iii the command at Ahy- 
dus, and to check the rising fortunes of Athens in 
the Ih*lle.s]Kmt. Here he met at lirst with some 
successes, till at length IphicraU's, who bad h<*en 
•sent against him l)_v the Athenians, contrived to 
intercept him on his return from Antandrus, wliich 
Inul promised to r(*.volt to him, and of which In; 
had gone to tuk»* possession. Aiiaxihiiis, coming 
suddeiilv on tin* Athenian anibusc:i,(l(*, and foresee¬ 
ing the certainty of his own deleat, desired his 
m(*n In save ilH*niseIves by lliglit. His own duty, 
li(* said, requinal liiin to die there; and, with a 
small body of comrades, he n'lnainetl on tin* spot, 
llgliting till Ik* fell, n. c. .‘*8!!. (Xe*n, //c//. iv. 8. 
S 3-.2-LK K.] 
AN'.\X rt’llA’rKS (Arafnrpcirtjv), a (Jrei'k 
writer f»f iinc'‘rtain ilate, one <d' wlnoe statements 
is cnnqtriri'd with one of I’li'irodeiims. II(* wrott* 
a work on Argolis. (^-cImI. </./ iAn-ip. d/e./. l.'f, 
Kil Ai.''ir<hii, J'J2.) 

A N AX 11 > V' .M I'S AfuliZauns ),king ol Sparta, 

J 1th of tii<‘ Ihirvpojitids, son of/t ii.vidannis, roii- 
teiiip.-rarv witii .laxamh'r, and lived to tlie con- 
cIiinIoii ot the second IMessi iiiaii war, n. c, <)(.»!. 
(I’atis. iii. 7. 4:5.) [A. II. | 

A \.\ X I It HS (’AraijiRcr/on), an Achaean 
amha-sador, sent to lloiiie in n. g. J (i 1, and again 
in n.c. l.'io. (i'ohli, ,\\\i. (!, fl, x.v.viii. 2.) 

AN A'X I L.\s' or AN A \ 1 LA'I IS (’Aec/^iA /v, 
’Ai'tt^/Aa«y), ail Athenian coiuii' poet of the middle 
conu'dy, contemjuirary with I’iato and Hemos- 
thene.s, the fin’iner of whom lie attacked in oik* of 
his pla\s. (Hiog. La(‘rt. iii. 28.) Wt* haveah'W 
fragments and the titles of nineteen of Ids conu’iiie*', 
eight of which are on mytliologica! siilijects. (I'ol- 
lu.v, ii. 28, 3-1 ; -v. 188; .Atheu. pp. 85, 171, 37-1, 
boo; Meiueke ; Bmle.) ( B. S. j 

ANAXI L,\'ns ( Ai'a^iAaos), a Hreek historian, 
of uiK t'riaiii date. (Dionvs. Ant. Itom. i. 1; Diog. 
La<*rt. i. ll>7.) 

ANXVXl Ij.V'US (’AmfiAaos), of llvz.wrii’n, 
one of the jinnies who surrendered Byzanlinm to 
the Atlu'iiians in n.c. 4(18. He was afteiwards 
hronght to trial at Sparta for this siirreiider, Imt 
was acquitted, inasmuch as the inhaliilanlH were 
almost starving at the time. (Xi*n. /A//, i. 3, S 18; 
BJnt. .l/c. ]•]!. 288, d., 208, a.; comp. Diod. .xiii. 
(>7, and Wesscling’s note; Polvm-n. i. 47. 2.) 

AXAXILA'HS {'Ava^lKaos) or ANA'XIb.VS 
(’Ai'a^iAai), tyrant of l{nK(!ir:M, was the son of 
Cn‘liM(*s, and of JMessenian origin. He was mas¬ 
ter of BlK*giuni in n. c. 484, when the Samian.s 
and other Ionian fugitives seized upon Zancle. 
Shortly afterwards he drove them out of this town, 
|>eo])led it wdth fresh inhabitants, and elianged its 
luuue into Messeue. (Herod, vi. 22, 23; Time. vi. 
4 ; eomj). Aristot. I*oL v. 10. S 4.) In 480 he ob¬ 
tained the assistance of the Carthaginians for Ids 
father-in-law, Terillus of Ilimera, against Theron. 
(Herod, vii. 185.) The daughter of Anaxihius 
was married to lliero. (Schol. ad l*ind. Pylh. i. 
112.) Ana.\ilaus died in 478, leaving M icy thus 
guardian of his children, who obtained jiossession 
of their inheritance, in 4t)7, hut tvas soon uft<*r- 
wards deprived of the soven'ignty by the jioojile. 
(Diod. xi. ‘18, 88, 78.) 'J'ln* chronology of Anaxi- 
laus has been discussed by I5eiitley {JHns, on 1‘lutr 
p. 105, (See., od. of 1777), who has shewn 
that the Ana,\ilaus of Pausunias (iv. 23. § 3) is the 
siuue as the one mentioned above. 
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ANAXIIix-Y'US (’Am|/Aaov), a physician and 
Pytliagnrcan pliilos()})hor, was })orn at Ijarissa, but 
at which city of that name is not certain. He was 
banished l)y tliu Einj)eror Aujrustus from Romo 
and Italy, n. c. 215, on account of his boinj^ ac¬ 
cused of being a magician (Eusc^b. Chron. mi 
Oltfmp. clxxxviii.), wliich charge, it ajipears, ori¬ 
ginated in his possessing sn]ieii(»r skill in natural 
philosophy, and thus pi'rtbrming by natural means 
certain wond(‘rful things, which by the ign^»rant 
and crednlous W(“re ascribed to magic. These 
tricks are nnmtioned by St. Trenaous (i. 13. § 1, 
p. bO, ed. Paris, 1710) and St. l^plplianiiis (JJr. 
J/dcn-s. lib. i. tom. iii. Harr. 14, vol. i. p. 232. »‘d. 
('olon. l(i})2), and S(‘veral Bpecimens an* given i»y 
lUiny (//. N. xix. 4, xxv. .On, xxviii, 4.0, xxxii. .">2, 
XXXV. 7)0), which, howev<‘r, lu'cd not be; ln*re men¬ 
tioned, as some an* «|uite incn*dible, and the otlicis 
niav be easily explained, ((’agnati, \ 'anar 
id. 10, p. 213, \c., ed. Rom. L’id?.) 1 W. A. (j.] 

ANAXTLIDES n t ireek writer, 

of uncertain date, the author of a work Uj»ou pliilo- 
soi)liers. (Diog Eaert. iii. 2; 11 ic'roii. c. ./o/vV/. 1.) 

A N .A X IM AN I )l'iR (’Aea|i7iai'5pr>v) of JMile- 
tus, the sou of Praxiadc's, born n, c. 010 (Apollod. 
<//>. Larrt. ii. 1, 2), was one of the <*arll<*st 

jdiilosophers of tin* Ionian school, nnd is connuonly 
said t.(» ha\<' been insirncled by his friend and 
countryman 'I'hales, its iirst fonntlt*r. (<'ic. AokL 
ii. .'57 ; Siiin»lk. in Arit^tot. lib. i. fol. 0, a, 

ed. Aid.) 

lie was llie first nntlior of a ])hiloso]diicnl 
treati.so in tJreek ju'ose, unless IMierecxdes of Syros 
b(> an exception. ('I'ln'mist. iJnif. xxvi.) Ilis 
work consisted, according to lMoin*ncs, of suinnnrv j 
s tati'inents of liis opinions (Treira'iTjrai icf(j>a\auv!>rf | 
77jr fh'tieiTte), and wjis accid“ni;dly Ibtnul by j 
Ajiollodonis. Suidas gives the titles of scxcral j 
treatises supposed to have liei'ii written ity him ; 
but they tu'c e\ideiitly <dtlt(‘r iii\entetl. or lii'iived 
fiom ti misuiider.st.'indiiig of the expressions of 
♦'arlii'r wnt<-rs. 

'J’he early Ionian pliilosojihy did not tidvanee 
beyond the eonteinplation of the sensibh* wi-riil. 
Rut it Wits not in tiny jiroper sense <*\jiiTiment;«l ; 
nor tlid it n’tain under tln^ siicei'ssors of 'I'liales 
tin* matlieinntie.al eliar:ieter wliieli seems to have 
beloiig'‘d to jiiin imli\idnally, and \xliieli so re- 
iiitirkably distin;juislied the contemportirv Italitm 
or Pythagorean seliool. (('oiiip. (.'oin-in, y/A/. »/e/.( 
yV//7. Lee. \ ii.) 'J’lu physiolony td' Anaximaiidei 
consisted eliii'f y of spei-idalious coneei aiiio ll.e 
generation of the existing mii\er..,.*. Jit* livst used ' 
the word dpxV b* denote tlie rn’igin of things, or 
rtither the matm’ial out of wbieh they were forme<l; 
he lield that this cipyi) was the bitinitt* (rd dVeipnt'), 
everlasting, and divine (,\rist. /V///.s iii. 4). thoneli 
not jittribuling iv) it ti spiritmd or intelligent nature; 
iiiul that it was tiu’ subslanei' into which all things 
wen* resolved on their dissolution. (Simpbe. /. e.) 

AVe havi* sevi'ial mon* particular accounts of hi'. 
o])iui()ns on this jiuint, but they differ materially 
from each other. 

According to some, the dirfipnv was a sinude 
d('terminat(* substance, ha\ing a middh* natun* 
between waU'r and air; so that Anaximamier’s 
theory would hold a middle jdace between those id’ 
'J'hales and Ajiaximeiies, who deduced ever\ thing 
from the two latter elements respectively ; and tin* 
thri'e systems would exhibit a gradual progress 
from the c(nitcm[»latiim of the sensible towaids 
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that of the intelligible (comj)are tlie doctrine of 
Anaximeuea coneeniiiig air, Plut. de Idnr. I'hiL 
i. 3), the last step of which was afterwards to be 
taken Iiy Anaxagoras in the iiitioduction id’ I'uui. 
Rut this o]»inioii cannot be distinctly traced in any 
author earlier than Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(ffjK SimpL fol. 32, a.), though Aristode 

seems to allude to it {ile. Curl. iii. .a). Other ac¬ 
counts repr<‘seut Anaximander as leaving t-he nature 
of the oLixfipov indelermiiiate. (Ding, Laert. 1. c. ; 
Simplic yV///j». fill, t), :i ; Pint. J^lac. Pit. i. 3.) 
Rut Aristotle in another place (Mda/di. xi. 2), and 
Tlieoplir:istus (I//I. Si/i/jif. lol. 0, b, 33, a), 

will) speaks very definitely and seems to refer to 
.Anaximander's own words, describe him as ri'SeiU' 
bling Anaxagoras in makitig the dirtipov con^isl of 
a mixture of simjile unchangeable elcmeiit.s (the 
6lj.uinjuLfiprj of Anaxagoras). Out of this material 
all things were orgaiii/ed, not by any change in 
its nature, but by the couciirreiiia* of homogeneous 
parlieles already existing in it; a process which, 
according to Atiaxagoras, was etfected by the 
ageiicx of intelligence (roes), whilst Anaxirnander 
referred it to tin* c.oidbct bi'tween heat and cold, 
and to the aflinities of the particles, (Pint, a/) 
Iwt.scf/. Prarp. Jinn a. j. }’,) 'J'hus the doctrines of 
both ]»hilo'.op!iers wtuild ivsemlile the atomic 
theory, and so lie o]:jiOsi*(l to the ojiininus ol 
'I’liales. Anaxiiiicne.'.. and Diogenes of .Ajiollonia, 
who derived till siib.-'taiii'es from a single but 
cliangeabii* prineijile. And as the elemental inttrr 
of'I’lialos eorresponded to the voau, fi'oiii which 
lloiniT makes all ihinirs to have sprur.t;', so the 
dn-fipor of Anaximander, inclinliiio' ail wi a eon- 
fnsed iinoro.iiii/'al slate, woidd be the ]iliiloso]»liiial 
evpros^idn ol the ('iiaor, of liesiod. (Piiiler, art. 
Ak<( t niutihl) r, in Eiscli ami (inibcr's Knrtiri.) 

In develoj-ing the eonseipieiU'es of liis I'linda- 
! mental hvpotliesis. \\!iate\er lhal may really lia\i* 
i' lieen, Ana.x imamter did not e.seapi* the e.xirava- 
j gaiiees into which a ni.-n'ly sjiecnlalivi* system of 
j jihvsics is sun* to kill. He held, that the cai'Lh 
J was of a c\ lindrlcal form, su^.-jieiided in the midillt* 
j of ilie universe, and Mirroii;iii< il by water, air, and 
! tin*, like the coats ef an omon ; Iml that the ex- 
I terior .stratum ot i.re was broken up ami colii*cu*d 
Into nia-.'cs ; w lu'iiee the sun, niooii, and stars; 
Avliiidi, niori'over, wen* carried round by tiic three 
Spliei'e.s ill wiiieh lliey were resjnetiVe!\ lixed. 
f Eiiseb. i'lut. f/e /Voc. ii. Id, i (> ; .\risi. de 

\ ('.n L ii. ! ;t ) 

Aeeoriiing to Dioeones, be thought that tin* 
moon borrowed its light from the sun, and that 
the latter body consisted of pure fire and was not 
les'i lliaii the earth ; but the slatemenls of Plutarch 
I (i/f /Vac. ii. 2b, 2.')) aiui Slobaous [Hr!, i. 20‘, 27 ) 
j an* more worthy of credit ; namely, liait be m.-de 
i the moon lb and the sun 21! limes as largo as tin* 
earth, and thought tliat the iight of the si.n is.s\u'd 
through an oritice as large :is the earth ; that tin; 
moim possessed an intrinsic si'l'anlour, ami tliat its 
jiliases were caused l>y a motion oi rotation. 

Eor his theory of the origie.'il produciion of ani- 
maks, including m.an. in water, and their gradual 
progress to the condition of land animals, see 
Plut. f/c/Vo'C. V. l.b; Eiiseb. l.c.; Pint. •S//wy>o.v. 
viii. {» ; Orig. I'hd. c. (I ; and compare Diod. i. 7. 
He Iv'ld a ]tlundity ef wor'lds. and of gods ; but in 
what sense is not clear. (Die. de Nul. iJror. i. 10; 
Plut. dr J'lac. i. 7.) 

The u.se of the (Jiioinou w'as first ir.'iodiKid 
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into Greece by Anaximander or liis contemporaries. 
(Favorin, ap. Dm/. 1. c. ; Pliii. ii. 8 ; Herod, ii. 
109.) The assertion of Diogenes that he inwnted 
this instrument, and also g(‘ographical miips, can¬ 
not be taken to prove more than the extent of his 
reputation. On the subject of the Gnomon, sec 
Salmas. Plin. Exerni. p. 445, b, G, ed. Utrecht, 
1689, and Sclianbach, (icach. <i. (iriech. Asirnntuiiit‘, 
p. 119, &c. It ])rol)al)ly c(»nsiHted of a stjde on a 
horizontal plane, and its first use would be to de¬ 
termine the time of noon and the position of the 
meridian liy its shortest shadow during the day; 
tlie time of the solstices, by its shortest and longest 
meridian shadows ; and of the equinoxes, by tin* 
rectilinear motion of the extremity of its shadow : 
to the latter two purposes Anaximander is said to 
have applied it; but since there is little evidence 
that theeclijitic and equinoctial circles were known 
in Greece at this piaiod, it must be doulited 
whether the equinox was d(>tenniiied otherwise 
than by a rough oltservation of the equality of day 
and night. (Schaiibach, p. 140, .ke.) Anaxi¬ 
mander flonrished in the time of Pojycrates of 
Samos, and dic'd soon after the completion of his 
64th year, in ()1. Iviii. 2 (n. 5 17), according to 

Apollodonis. {ap.Jiiop. Lc.) Jtut sinci* l*olycnites 
began to reign n. c. .a82, there must be some mis¬ 
take in tile time of Anaximander’s death, unless 
the eJdvr Polycrates (mentioned by Suidas, s. r. 
'"ISvKos) be meant, (('linton, Eas/. /h/l.) (For 
the ancient sonrei's of iiil'ormalion see Pri'ller, 
//isf. PkiUmyph. itrucC'j-liomatuw c.v Juutiurn locis 

co}/(c,ifa.) [ W- F. 1).] 

AN.AXrj\IENF.S (’Am|i,u€VT7v), who is usually 
placed third in tlie serii'.s of Ionian ])liiIosopli('rs, 
was born at Miletus, like 'J'Jiales and Anaximander, 
with both of wlioui he liad jicrsoual intercourse : 
for besides the common tradition which makes him 
a discijile of the latter, Diogenes liai'rtius (piotes at 
length two letters said to have bei'u writb'u to 
Pythagoras hy Anaximenes; in one of which he 
gives an account of tiie di'atli of Thah's, spt'aking 
of him with ntverence, as the first of pliilosophers, 
and as having been his own teaclier. In the other, 
lie eongratulates I’ythagoras on liis removal to 
tlrotoiia from Samos, witile lie was liimsc'lf at the 
mercy of the tyrants of Mih'tiis, and was looking 
forward with h'ar to the iip])roachiug war with the 
Persians, in whieh he foresaw that the lonians 
must be snlidiu'd. (Diog. Laert. ii. i), Ac.) 

'J’here is no safe testimonv as to the exai't pe¬ 
riods of the birth and death of Anaximenes: but 
since there is snilicient evidence tliat he was the 
teaclier of Anaxagoras, n. c. 480, and be was in re¬ 
pute in ij, ,014, he must have lived to a great age*. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 61.’); Cic. r/c Nut. Dn»r. i. 11 ; 
Origei), vol. iv. ji. 288.) The question is disf ussed 
by Clinton in the Pliilological Aluseuni. (Vol. i. 
p. 86, &c.) 

Like the other early Greek philosophers, he 
employed himself in speciduting ujion the origin, 
and accounting for the pfienoniena, of the universe; 
and as Thales held water to be tlie material cause 
out of which the world was made, so Anaximenes 
considered air to be the first cause of all things, the 
primary form, as it were, of matter, into which the 
other dements of the universe tvero resolvable. 
(Aristot. Mclafth. i. 3.) For both pliilosophers 
seem to have thought it possible to simplify phy¬ 
sical science by tracing all material things up to a 
single element: while Anaxmiiuider, on the coii- 
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trary, regarded tlie substance out of which the 
universe was formed as a mixture of all elements 
and qualities. 'J'he process by which, according to 
Anaxiiiiones, finite things were formed from the 
infinite air, was that of compression and rarefaction 
produced by motion which h.ad existed from all 
eternity : thus the earth was created out of air 
made dense, and from the earih the sun and the 
other heavenly bodies. (Plut. ap. Emcb. Praep. 
Pram/, i. 8.) According to tlu^ same theory, lu'at 
and cold were produced by different degrees of 
density of the primal dement : the clouds were 
formed by the thickening of the air; and the earth 
was kept in its jdace by the support of the air bc*- 
iieatli it and by the flatness of its shape. (Plut. dc 
Pr. Pri'j. 7, de Pluc. Ph. iii. 4 ; Aristot. MrUi/jh. 
ii. 13.) 

Hence it apfiears that Anaximenes, like his pre- 
di'ci'ssors, held the eternity of matter; nor indeeil 
does he seem to have believed in tlie existence of 
anytliiiig immaterial ; for even the binnaii soul, 
according to his theory, is, like the body, formed 
of air (IMut. de J* lac. Ph. i. 3); and he saw no 
necessity for supposing an Agmit in the work of 
creation, since be held that motion was a natural 
and necessary law of the ijiiiv<*r.se. It is tlierefore 
not luirt'asonahle in Plutarch to blame iiim, as well 
as Anaximander, for assigning only tin* material, 
and no efficient, cansi* of the world in bis jdiiloso- 
pliical system. (Pint./. e.) f('. E. P.) 

ANAX PMKNES (’Am^i.uri'Tjx) of liAMi sAcus, 
son of Aristoch's, and pupil of Zoilns and Diogenes 
the Cynic. He was a coiitemjiorary of Alexander 
tlie (ireat, whom he is said to fiave instructed, and 
whom he accompanied on his Asiatic expedition. 
(Suidas, $. v.; Eiidoc. p. 51; coiiq). Ib’og. Jiaert. v. 
lb; Diod. xv. 7<>.) A jiri'tty anecdote is ix'lated 
by Pausaiiias (vi. 18. $ 2) and iSuidas, about tlie 
maimer in which he saved his native town from 
tiu' wrath of Alexander for having I'spousi'd tin; 
eaiise of the Persians. IIi.s grateful fellow-citizens 
rewarded liiwi with a statue at Olympia. Ana.xi- 
nienes wrote three historical works; 1, A liistoiv 
of Philip of Alacedoiiia, which consisted at h'ast of 
eight books. (llarjiocrat. .s. r. KaSuArj, 'NK6vvr\(To\\ 
Eustixitins. ad Ari^Ud. Eth. iii. 8.) 2. A history of 
Alexander the Great. (Diog. Laert. ii. 3; Harpo- 
cnit. s.r. ’AA/ci/^axos, who ipiotes the 2nd book of 
it.) 3. A lilstory of Grec'ce, which Pausanias 
(vi. 18. $2) calls rd iv 'Y.KK'qaiv dpxaia, Avhich, 
however, is more commonly called n/wrai Ifnofuai 
or vpovTTi iiTTupiu. (Atheii. vi. ]). 231; I>iofl. xv. 
8.9,) It comprised in twelve books the history of 
Greece from the earliest mythical ages down to the 
battle of Mantinc'a and the ili'uth of Epamiiiondas. 
He was a very skilful rhetorician, and wrote a 
work calumniating the tliree great cities of Gr<‘e(:<j, 
SparUi, Athens, and 'I'hehes, which he published 
under the uimir of 'J'lu'opomjnis, Jiis personal ene¬ 
my, and in which he imitated the style of the lat¬ 
ter so perfectly, that every one tliought it to ho 
really his work. This production Anaximenes sent 
to those cities, and thus created exasptaation against 
his enemy in all Gre»iee. (Pans. vi. 8. § 3; Siiid. 
l.r.) The histories of Aiiaxinienes, of whicli only 
very few fragments are now ('xtant, are censured 
by J*iutareh {Pruec. Pol. (i) for the numerous jiro- 
lix and rhetorical speeches he introduced in them. 
(Comp. Diony.s. Hal. De Jsaeo, 1.9; De adm. ri 
die. DemoslU. 8.) The fact that wo possess so little 
of liis histories, shews that the ancieuts did not 
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think hi;^lily <>f them, niid tluit ilicy wen* nunc" of 
u rlu'toricjil than an hi.storic:il character. He on- 
j )ye(l Boine r«;pntation as a teacher of rhetoric and 
as an orator, hoth in the assembly of tlie peojih* 
and in tin; courts of justice (Dionys. Ilal. /. c. ; 
.Pans. /. c.), and also wrote speeclies for others, 
sucli as the one wliicli Euthias deliven'd against 
IMiryne- (Athen. xiii. p. otll; comp. Ilarpocr. s.v. 
EuOias ) 

TluM’e have l)oen critics, such as Casanbon (ad 
hurt. ii. Ji), who thought that tin* rlietori- 
cian and tin; liistorian Anaxiineiie.s were two dis¬ 
tinct persons ; but their identity lias la'cai proved 
by ver}' satisfactory arguments. Wliat r«‘inb‘rs 
liim a person of the higlw'st importanct* in the his¬ 
tory of (Jreek litei-ature, is the following fact, 
which has bemi firmly established liy the critical 
illvcstigatioiiH of our own age. He is tin* only 
rhetorician previous to the time of Aristotle who'se 
scientilic treatise on rhetoric is now t'xtant. This 
is the so called ’PTjTopiicrj irpilv which 

is usually jirinted among the works of Aristotle, to 
whom, liowevi'f, it cannot bidoog, as all critics 
agree. The opinion that it is a work of Anavi- 
jiienes was tirst expresseil by 1‘, Victoriiis in liis 
prel'aee to Aristotle's Ilhetoric, and has be(>n firmly 
eslablisheil as a fai't by Sjiengel in his ^vvaywyy) 
'•'■Sive Artium Scri])tores ub initiis usipie 
ad editos Aristotelis d(* rhetorica libros," Stnttgard, 
]). Id'J. iN:c. ((’omp. (^uiiitil. iii. 4. 5; P with 
tin? notes of (iesner and Spalding.) This Khet<tric 
is preceded by <i letter which is manifestly of later 
origin, and was probably intended as an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of the lilietoric of Aristotle. 
'J'he work itself is much interpolated, but it is 
at any rate clettr that Ana\im(‘m‘s extended his 
subj(‘ct beyond the limits adojili'd by bis pri‘deet*s- 
sors, with whose works he was well aecpiainted. 
Ill* diviiles ol()<ni('nce into forensic itiid deliberative, 
blit also siigiichts that a third kind, the cpideictic, 
should be sejiarated from them. As regards tlu* 
])laii and constriietion of tlie work, it is evident 
that its author was not a phihisopher: tin* whole 
is a series of practieal suggestions how this or that 
Mibjeet should b«* treat<'d under various eireuni- 
slances, as far as argimientatioii, expression, and 
the arrangement of the jiaris of a speirh are con¬ 
cerned. (Vossius, (ir Ifislor. <wra<c. ]i. P'J, Ac., cd. 
Wb'stermanii ; linliukeii. Hist. <'ril. Orut. (•'rare. 
p. }{() ; Westennann, (usc/i. dcr (.iru dt. lirm/tsam- 
i rif^ § (j‘J.) { Ij. S. ] 

AN AX 11’l’l J8 an Allienian comie 

}M)et of till! new comedy, was contemporary with 
Aiitigoiius and Demetrius I’oliorcetes, aiul tloiirisli- 
<■(1 about n. c. .'>(>.■}. (Suidas, >. v.) Wo have tin* 
titles of four of his plays, and jicrhaps of one more, 
(Meiiieke, i. jip. 4(if>-7b.) 1. P. | 

AN AX IS (''Artt^iv), a Jloeotian, wrote a liistory 
of (dreece, which was carried down to u. c’. oGO, 
the year beforii the accession of IMiilip to tlie king- 
tloiu of Maci'donia. (Diod. xv. Po.) 

ANAXO (’Aeal&j). 1. [Aia .MiiNK. 1 ‘J. A wo- 
iiian of 'J'roezen, whom Theseus was said ti» have 
carried off. Aft^r slaying her sons, ho viedatod her 
daughters. (IMut. Tfu\s. 'Jfb) [h. S.] 

ANCAEUS (’AyKaios). 1. A son of the Ar¬ 
cadian Lycurgus and Creojihilo or Eurynomo, and 
father of Agapenor. (Apollod. i. Ih 2, iii. if. 
g 2, 10. § a ; Hygin./'uA 17d ; Horn. JL ii. (iOJ).) 
He was one of the Argonauts and partook in the 
t’ulydunian limit, in which lie was killed by the 
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boar. (Apollod. i .0. i h‘ and 2.’>; comp. Pans, 
viii. .5. § 2, 4.>. § 2 ; Apollon. Khod. ii. ilPd ; Ov. 
A/' t. viii. 400.) 

2. A son of Posr'idon and Astypalaca or Alta, 
king of the T.(]fges in Samos, and husband of 
Saiiiia, the daughter of the river-god Maeander.by 
whom he became the father of Perilaus, Eiiodos, 
Samos, Alithers(‘s, and Partheimpe. (Pans, vii, 4. 

2; rallim. JJi/tun. in 1)<‘I. oO.) This hero .si'ems 
to have been confoinided by some m_\ tliographers 
with Aiicaeiis. the son of Lycuigii*;; for, according 
to Hyginus (y-’t/A. 14), Ancaeiis, tlie son of Posei¬ 
don, was one of the Argonants, but not the other ; 
and Ajiolloiiiiis Illiodin^ (ii. f5t!7, Ac.) relates, that 
after the dealli of 'I’ij-hys, Aiicaeiis, the son of 
Poseiilon, beeanie the lielne-maii of the ship Argo, 
which is just wliat Apollodoriis relates of An- 
eaeiis, tin* son of Eyciirgns. Lyer>)>hron (44P), 
moreover, in speaking of the death of tin* son of 
Lycurgns by the (’alydoniaii boar, mentions a prfi- 
veib, wliicli, aeeording to the Scholiast on Aj;ol- 
loniii.s (i. I S;.o), originated with Aiicaeus, the son of 
Poseidon. 'J'he story of the jiroverb runs thus' 
Anca«‘us was fond of agricultural oeeiifiations, and 
planti'd many vines, A sem- said to liini that he 
V. oiild not liv<> to ta^t(' the wim* of his vineyard. 
When Aiu-aeiis aft'-rwards was on the point of 
[•uttiiig a <-uji of wine, the growth of his own vine¬ 
yard, to his nioutli. he seonied the seer, who, how- 
i‘\<‘r, answered, iroKKa gera^i) kvKikos t6 kuI 
aKpciu', “ There is many a sliji betwet'ii 
the enji and tin* lip." At the same instant a 
tumult arose, .Mini .Aiieai'us was informed that a 
wild boar was in'ar. lie juit down his cii]), W(*nt 
(MIL against the aiiinial, and was killed by’ it. 
Hence this (ir(*ek ]ilira.-e was used as a jiroverh, 
to indicate any nnforeseiMi oeeurn'iicc by which a 
man's plans might be tliwaited. (See Thirlwall 
in A/t/si-n/n. vol. i. )>. l()(j, A third 

.Vneaens occiir.s in //. xxiii. (dki. [L. S.] 

A.N'C’lL\'K 1 I S. 1. senator, and of 
praetorian rank, was killed liy Marius on tlie re¬ 
turn of the latter from Africa to Dome in n. c. 87 
(A|)piaii. li. C. i. 7.‘'.) 

2, 'rribuin* of tin* plebs in the consulship of 
Caesar and Hibnbis, ji. c. .'.b. Hi* took an active 
part in o|i(iosing the agrarian law of Caesar, and in 
eonse(iiu*inM* of his S('r^iees to tlie aristocralical 
[larty obuiined the ]iraetorshi]) in B. c. 5G. H(]! 

.succee(b*d L. Pi.so in till* province of Alacedoiiia in 
the following yi'ar. (Cic. y>ro Scst. .‘i.'k in J'Isd??. 
d(» ; Schol. Bob. /»;•'> Srsf. p. i't) 1, in I'atin. p. 817, 
ed. Orelli.) One of Cicero's letters is written to 
him (aif Fam. xiii. 4b). 

ANt'HA'BlCS PBISCUS. [Pbish’.s.] 
ANCl 11'7SM I US ('Ay\f(TixL.)v)^ a .suniaiiie of 
Zeus dt*riv(*d from the hill .Vncliesmns in Attica, 
oil wliicli, as on several Attic lii'ls, there was a 
statue of the god. (Puu.s. i. 7)2. § 2.) 1 Jj. S.] 

ANCllCAEE (’A'}xid'^'^;). a daughter of Ja- 
petus ami inollier of Cy dims, who was believed to 
liave founded the town of Ancliiale in Cilicia, 
(Sleph. Bvz. .S-. r.) Another personage of this 
iianu* occurs in Apollon. Bhod. i. 11 8l). [L. S.] 

ANCIIPALI'S (’A 7 XiaAos). Three mythical 
personages of tliis name occur in Horn. (Jd. i. 180, 
viii, 112; 11. v. (iO. [E. S.] 

ANCIIPAEUS, MICHAEL rA 7 x^aAoy), pa¬ 
triarch of Coiistaniiiiople from 1107 to 1185 A. D., 
was a warm op[)ou('iit of the union of the Ureek 
and Roman churches, and an eminent Aristotelian 
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philosopher. His extant works are, 1. Five sj'nodal 
decrees, published in Greek and Latin in the Jua 
dr. Rom. (iii. p. 227), and 2. A dialcgae with the 
emperor Manuel Coninemis eoncei ning the claims 
of the Roman pontilT. Of the latter work onl^' 
some extracts have b(!en puhlislnid, bj' Leo Alla- 
tius. {l)e Ecchs. Occident, aiqm Orient, pcrjui. 
Consens.) [P. S.J 

A N C1 n 'N O E. [ Ar n iiiok. ] 

AN(’I11MO'Ll US (’A 7 X‘jU<^Aioy). the son of 
Aster, -was at tin* head of the first c'xju'ditiou sent 
by the Spartans to ilrive the Peisistratidae out of 
Athens; but he was defeated and killed, about 
B. .51], and was buried at Alopecae in Attica. 
(Herod. V. (Ilk) 

ANCJI Uses a son of Uanys and 

Themis, the daupht(‘r of Hus. His descent is 
traced by Aeneas, his son (lloni. //. xx. 2b5>,Ac.), 
from Zeus hiinstdf. (('(nnp. Apollod. iii. 1 2. ^ 2; 
Tzetz. Of/ Lifcoji/i. 12.*>2.) 1 lyi>iiuis ( /AiL f) 1)makf's 
him a son of Assaracus and ”randson of Capys. 
Anchises was nilatod to tiu* royal Innisf* of 'J'roy 
and kill”'of Dardanns on mount Ida. In b(>anty 
he equalh'd the immortal f;ods, and was belovful by 
Ajdirodite, hy whom he hecan;e the fathf'r of 
Aeneas, (lloni. Jt. ii. bJb ; lies, 'rhari. KM)}]; 
Apollod. Hyyin. H.ec.) Aceonling to tin* Homeric 
hymn on Aphrodite* (4.5, Ac.), the «(oddess had 
visited him in the disguise of a daughter of the 
}*hrygian king Otreus. On jiarting frmn him. 
she made lii'rself known, and announcf'd to him 
that he -would be tin* father of a son, Aen<*as, but 
she commanded him to give out that the child was 
a son of a nyinjih, and added the thn'at that Zens 
would destroy him with a flash of lightning if he 
should ever betray the real mother. Wheii.tliere- 
fon*, on one occasion Anchis(‘s lost controni over 
his tongsn* and boasted of fiis intercourse with the 
goddess, he was struck hy a Hash of lightning, 
which according to soau* tradit'ons kille«l, hnt ac¬ 
cording to otlif'rs only lilinded or lamed him, 

(Hygin./. f.,* Serv, od Ata. ii. tifJ].) Virgil in 
his Aeiieid makes .Anchises survive tin* eaptnn; of 
Troy, and Aeneas cari'ies his father on his shoul¬ 
ders from tile hiiniing city, that lie might be 
a^ssisted by his wise eounsel daring the vo^.-ige. for 
Virgil, after tlie example «)f Ennius, attributes jiro- 
plietic j>ov\’'ers to Anehis(*s, (At//, ii. (»J]7, with 
Serv. note.) Acettrding to Virgil, Aneliises died 
soon after the first arrival fif .Aeneas in Sicily, and 
was huried on nuunit Eryx. (Ar//. iii, 7 K), v. 
7.5.9, Ac.) 'J'his Ir.idition seems to have Im'cii 
firmly believed in Sicily, and not to have heen 
men'Iy an invention of tlie ])o<*t, for Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (i, ,5 .‘j) states, that AnehiM*s had a 
nanctiiary at hlgesta, and tin; funeral games cele¬ 
brated in Sicily in bouour of Anchises s<*eui ti» 
have continued ilown to a late period. (Ov. Ju/.A. 
iii. ,541}.) According to other traditions Anchises 
tliiMl and was buried in Italy. (Dionys, i. til; 
Strab. V. p. 22.9 ; Aurel. Viet, hr O/'/•}. (irnt. Jin/n. 
10, Ac.) A tradition ])reserved in Ihmsanias (vili. 
12. § 6) states, that Ancliis<‘s died in Ar<-adia., and 
was buried lln*re by his son at the foot.r»f a hill, 
which received from him the name of Ancln’sia. 
There were, however, some other ]»lac(>s liesides 
which boasU'd of possessiiig the tomb of Aiichis“s ; 
for .some said, that he was Imried on mount Id.a, in 
accordance with the tradition that he was killed 
th^Tc by Zens (Enslath. oti Ifoin. p. 094), and ' 
others, that he was interred in a plact* on tin* ! 
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gulf of Thermus near the Hellespont. (Conon, 4/».) 
According to Apollodorus (iii. 12. § 2), Anchises 
had by Aphrodite a secotid son, Lynia or Lyrnus, 
and Homer (//. xiii. 42.9) calls Hippodaineia the 
ehlest of the dauglitera of Anchises, but does not 
mention her mother's name. An Anchises of 
Sicyon occurs in Ii. xxiii. 2.90*. [L. S.J 

ANCH 1SI'A1-)ES ("AyxKrtdiiTjs)., a patronymic 
from Anchise.s, used to designate his son Aeneas 
(Horn. Ii. xvii. 7.54; N'irg. Arn. vi. 34}}), and 
Kchepolus, tin? son of Anchises of ISicyon. (Horn. 
Ii. xxiii, 2.9().) ( L, S. J 

ANt’HUTiUS (’'Ayx^^pos), a son of the Pliry- 
gian king Midas, in wliose n‘igii tin* earth opened 
in the neigldutnrhood of tlie town of C{*laenae in 
Phrvgiji. JMidas conMilted tin; oracle in what 
mauner the opening might he closed, and In; was 
cominamh'd to throw' into it the most precious thing 
he possessed. He accordingly thn‘W into it a great 
(piantity of gold and silver, l)nt when the chasm 
still did not close, his son Anchni-us, thinking that 
life was the most precir)iis of all things, mounted 
his Imrse and leapt into the chasm, wJjich closed 
immediately. (]*lnt. ha/'ttU. .5.) [L, S. ] 

AN(*U.S MA'KClUS, the fourth king of Ibnm*, 
is said to have reigned twt*nty three or twenty- 
four years, frotn about n. c. (Ei}{ to (il l. Accord¬ 
ing to tnidition he was the son of Nmna’s daughter, 
and sought to trj*ad in the footsteps of his grand- 
falln'i* hy re<'stahlishing the n'ligions ceremonies 
wdiich had fallen into neglect. Hut a war w ith 
tin* Latins culled him from the pnrsnils of periee. 
He compiered the Latins, buA many Latin towns, 
transported the inliahitants to Pome, and gave 
them tin* Aventim* to dw(‘ll on. 'riiesc* eompu'red 
Latins, acc(»rding to Niebuhr’s view's, formed the 
original Plcbs. (hirt. of A//t. s. r. J*irtis.) Tt is 
related further of .Ancus. that In* founded a cjjIoiiv 
at Ostia, at the mouth of the 'J'iher; hnilt a fortress 
on the .lanienlnm ns a ]>roti‘etlun aeainst Etruria, 
and iinite<l it with the city hy a bridge across the 
'J’iher; dug the <litch of the (^iiiritt's, us it was 
called, W'hich was a d(*feuce for the open ground 
between the Caelian and the Palatiiie ; and hnilt a 
])rison to restrain olfeinh'rs, who wert' increasing. 
(Liv. i .'}2, .'}.’>; Dionys. iii. ,‘Mi —4.5; (.'ic. t/r 
ii. 1}} ; Pint. A’/t/n. 21 ; Niei)nlir, J/iA. <flv///i(\ i. 
p. .‘}.52, Ac.; Arnold, I/i.A. t/f Itoi/ir, i. p. 19.) 

AN Do'll MJ'IS. I iNimuMs.] 

ANDo'tdDJ'iS (’Ai/5o/ct6T7y), one of the ten 
.Attic oialors, w'Jiose works w'ere contained in the 
Alex.-indrine Canon, Ava.s the son r»f Leogoras, and 
Avas born at Atln*ns in n. c. 4()7. He belonged to 
the ancient <*u[)atrid family of the Ccryces, w’ho 
traced tlieir pfuligrei* up to Odysseus and the god 
Hermes. (Pint. I'iL A'. O/'ot. ji, <>31, b., Alcih. 21; 
comp. Aiidoc. dr Jtrdit. 2(i ; dr. Alifstrr. t; 141.) 
Peing a noble, lie of coiirs*; joined tin; oligarchical 
jjurty at Athens, and through their iuHueiice ob¬ 
tained, in li. 43(», together with (ilaueon, the 
command of a tlect of twamty sail, wdiich was to 
protect the Coreyraeans against the Corinthians, 
('riiuc. i. 51 ; Pint. 17/. A'. Dm/. /. c.) After this 
he s«*eins to liave been enijiloyed on various occa¬ 
sions as aniliassador to 'I’liessaly, Macedonia, Mo- 
lossia, Tliesprcftia, Italy, and .Sicily (Aiidoc. c. Al- 
rif». s5 41); and, ulthongh lie Avas frecpiently at¬ 
tacked for his political opinions (c. Aicii/. § }i), he 
yet maintained his ground, until in n. 41.5, Avheu 
' he birarae invoh'ed in tlie charge brought against 
; Altibiades 'for having profaned the mysteries and 
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mutilated the Hormae. It appeared the more I 
likely that Andocidcs was an accomplice in the ] 
latter of these crimes, which was believed to be a 
preliminary step towards ovtirthrowing tlic de^mo- 
eratical constitution, since the Ilennes standing 
close to his house in the phyle Aegeis was among 
the vef}^ few wliich had not been injured. (Pint. 
V. cc.; Nepos, Alcil>. 3; Slid ter, A#‘e. Amiuc. c. .‘i.) 
Andocidcs was accordingly seized aiul thrown into 
jjrison, Imt afti'r some time recovered his lilK'rty 
by a promise that ho would reveal tlie names of 
the real perpetrators of the eriim-; and on the sug- 
gestifin of one Charmides or Timaeus {tie. Almt. 
§ 4h ; Pint. Alcih. 1. c.), h<! meritioii<*d four, all of 
whom were put to death. He is said to have also 
denounced his own father, but to liave r«-sciu*d 
him again in the hour of dangcT. Put as Amlo- 
cides was unable to clear liimself from the charge, 
he was di'prived of his rights as a citi/i'n, and left 
Atlums. (/>c lied. ‘2.).) He now tiavelh'd ahoul 
in various parts of (Ins'ce, and was chic tly engaged 
in commercial onlerprisi's and in forming con¬ 
nexions with powerful aiul illustrious piusons, {he 
Mi/st. § 1 . 37 ; Hys. c. A nthn-. ti.) Tla* means he 
eni}iloy(*d to gain the frieiulshi]) of powerful men 
were sometimes of tin* most disreputable kind ; 
among wliich a service he rendered to a ju-ince in 
Cyjirus is jiarticularly menlioned. (Pomp. Pint. /.e. ; 
Phot. liM. y>. Hid, ed- llekker; Tzetz, fV/iV. vi. 
.373, iLc.) in u. e.‘Ill, Andocidcs returned to 
Athens on the establisliment of the oligarchical 
gnvernmmit of the Four lluiidred, ho])ing that a 
certain servici; he had rendered the Athoiiiun sliips 
at S.nmos would secure him a welcome reception. 
{1h‘, HtiL 11, 12,) Put no sooner wen' the 
oligarchs infonix'd of the return of Andoiides, than 
tlieir leader Peisander had liini seized, and accused 
him of having siijtjiorted the party o])po.sed to llu'in 
at Samos. During liis trial, Andocides, who per¬ 
ceived the exasp('ratif)n ]tre\ailing against him, 
leaped to the altar which stood in tlie cmirt, and 
there assumed the attitudi* of a supjdiant. 'riii- 
saved his life, but he was imprisoned, So<»n after¬ 
wards, how'ever. he was set fn-e, or esca]>ed irom 
j)ris(m. {l)e livtl. 17) ; I’lut. /. c.; Lysias, c. An- 
doe. 4; 2,d.) 

Andocides now' went, to Tyjirus, wliere for a 
time he imjoyed the friendship of Lvagoras ; Imt. 
by some circuinstance or other, he exa'-peratetl liis 
friend, and was cniisigned to prison. Ib-n* again 
lie escaju'd, and after the victory of tlie di'inocra- 
tical ])arty at Athens and the abolition of the Four 
Hundred, he ventured once more to return to 
Athens; but as he vvas still sidVering under the 
Kentonce of civil disfrancliisement, he endeavoured 
by means of luibi's to ])ersuade the ]‘rytane'- to 
allow' him to attend tlu' assemlily of the ])eople. 
Tlui latter, how'ever, exj'elled him from the city. 
(Ti3'R. c. AndtU). ^ 2J).) Tt was on tliis occasion, 
II. c, 411, that Andocides delivi-red the speectt still 
extant “on his Petunr’ (7re/)i riji- eavrou KaUdouv)^ 
in w'hicli he jietitioned for jiermission to reside at 
Athens, but in vain. In this his third exili*, An- 
dneidos went to reside in lillis (Pint, I V/. AV (Ira/, 
p. 1135, a.; Phot. /. e.), and during the time of liis 
absence from his native city, his house there was 
occupied by Cleophon, a niaiuifaetnrer of lyres, 
who had placed liimself at tlie liead of the demo- 
cratical party. I lf).) 

Andocides remained in exile till the year n. f. 
403, after tlu' overthrow of the tyranii\* oi the 
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Thirty by Tlirasybulus, when the general amnesty 
then proclaimed made him ho])e that its benefit 
w'ould be extended to him also. He himself says 
{itcMi/st. § 132), that he returned to Athens from 
(lyprus, from which we may infer, that altliougli 
he was settled in Elis, he had gone from them-e to 
Cyprus for commercial or other purjioses; for it 
appears that he liad br'come reconcihsl to the 
princes of tliat island, as he had great iulluencc 
and considerable landed [u'operty thcj'e. {lie lied. 
§ 20, l)e Mi/st. § 4.) In consequence of the ge¬ 
neral amnesty, ho wiis allowed to remain at Atbcn.s, 
eiijoj’cd peace for the next three years, and acum 
rccoveri'd an intliiontial position. According to 
ly.sias (e. Andoc. 4; 3.3, comp. § 11), it w'as scarcely 
ten days after his return that he hrought an accu¬ 
sation against Archijipus or Aristippus, whicli, 
however, he dropped on receiving a sum of money. 
During this period Andocides hociime a niemi)»'r 
of th(^ senate, in which lie appears to have ])os- 
sessed great inthimice, as W(‘1I as in the iiojiular 
asM'inhi^'. He was gt'nimisiiireh at the Ij‘‘j)l:ae- 
staea, was sent us aichitheorus to the Istlimian 
and Olynqnc ganifs, and was at last even ('ii- 
tnisled with th(‘ oilice of keeper of tlie sacred 
treasuiy. Put these dislinetioiis ajqKar to have 
excited the envx' and hatred of his former ene¬ 
mies; for in the year n. t;. 400, Callias, siqiporli d 
b^' IV'pliisius, Agyrrhius, Ah'h'tus, and Kpicliares, 
urged tile necessity of ju’evenliiig Andocides from 
attemling tlu* asseinl»ly, as lie liad never lieeii 
foniially fre.'il from tlie civil disfraiichiseinent. 

1 Put as Callias had but little hojio in this case, he 
I brought against liiiti the cliarge of having profaned 
[ the ni^-steries and violated tlu* laws ri'specting the 
I tenijile at Eleusis. (V>e d/i/s/. IP), Ac.) 'I'lie 
orator j'leaded liis case in tin* oiatioii still extant, 
‘•on tln' Mv’.steries” (irepl tcvc ;Uuo'T7;/)ift;t>), and Avas 
aeijuitted. After tliis attenijit to cnisli him, he 
again eiijoyi'd peace and oernpied his former posi¬ 
tion in th(‘ repiildic for ujtward.s of six years, at the 
(‘iid of which, ill n. 3.'H, he was w'lit as ambas¬ 
sador t.) Sparta respecting the pi'ace to he eou- 
eliuled ill couseipienee of Coiion's victory off Cni- 
<lus. On his return ho was accused of illegal coii- 
diift <luriiig his einhassy (TraparrpffT^fi'av). 'i'he 
speech “On the peaee witii Jiacedaeiiion” (Trcpl tt;.? 
TTpdv AaKi^aifMovlovs whicli is still extant, 

refers to this aH'air. It was spoken in n. c. 393. 
(Clinton ]>laces it in 391.) Andocides was found 
nuilty, aud smit into exile for tlu* fourth time. He 
! never returii<*d afUTwards, and seems to have 
dieil soon after this blow. 

Andocides appisars to have left no issue, since at 
the age of sev'eniy he had no chihlren (t/e Mpd. 
i;4f 14(i, 14b), tliougli the sclioliast on ArPtojiliaues 
(IV's/). P2b2) mentions Auti])lioii as a sou of An- 
iloeides. This was jU'olnibly owing to his wander¬ 
ing and unsteady life, as well as to his dissolute 
cliaracter. (7>e A/ys/. 4; HlO.) The large hiriune 
which he had inherited fr.ini liis fatln-r, or acquired 
in his couiuiercial unilertakings, was greatU’ dinii- 
nislied in the latter years of his lib*. {De Mi/i-t. 
4; 144; IjVs. e. 31.) Andocides has no 

claims to the esto ni of jiosterity, either as a man 
or a.s citizen. Pesidi's the three* orations already 
mentioned, whicli are nndoiihledly genuine, there 
i.s a fourth against Alcihiades {tcard *A\KiStdhuv)^ 
to have been deliv(*red by Andocides iu D. *. 
41.V; but it is in all probability'spurious, though 
it aj'pear.s to contain gi'iminc historical matter. 
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Taylor ascribed it to Phaeax, while others think it 
more probable that it is the work of some of the 
later rhetoricians, with whom the accus<ition or de- 
fiiiice of Alcibiad(^s was a standinj; tluane. Bc'sides 
these four orations we possc'ss only a few fraffinents 
and some very vague allusions to other orations. 
(Sluiter, Lcct. And, p, 23.0, &c.) As an onitor 
Andocides does not appi'ar to have been held in 
very high esteem by the ancients, as he is seldom 
mentioned, though Valerius 'J'hectn is said to have 
written a commentary on his orations. (Siiidas, 
$.v. 0eW.) We do not hear of his having been 
trained in any of the sophistical sciiools of the 
time, and he had probably developed his tiilimts in 
the priu;tical school of the popular assembly. Hence 
lii.s orations have no mannerism in them, and arc* 
really, as Plutarch says, simple and free from all 
rhetoricjil pomp and ornament. (C«>mp. Dionys. 
JIul. dc Lj/s. 2, de Thuejid. JiuL .51.) Sometimes, 
liowever, his style is ditfuse, and becomes tedious 
and obscure. The best among the orations is that 
on the Mysteries ; but, for the hi.story of the time, 
all are of the highest importances. Tin* orations 
are printed in the colhictioiis of the Greek orators 
by Aldus, 11. Stephens, Ueiske, Bekker, and 
otlnu's. The best st;parate etlitions ju’c those of 
C. Schiller, Innpzig, 133.5, 3vo., and of Baiter and 
Sauppe, Zilricli, 1333. The most important works 
oil the life and orations of Andocides are; J. (). 
Sluiter, Lcrtioncs AndtH'idmi',! Leyden, 1304, pj). 
1-3!), ropriuled at L(‘ip'/i<>, 1334, with notes by 
C. Schilh'r; a treatise of A. (4. Becker prefix<al to 
liis German translation of Aiidoci(l<;s, yuedlinburg, 
1332, 3vo.; Kulinkon, Jliat. Crit. Orai. Grarr. pp. 
47-.57 ; Westormann, (Jinn'h. dc.r Grlcck. IJcrcdt- 
samladt^ 42 and 43. | L. S.) 

ANHll.\KMUN (’AiSpat/awn). 1. 'I'he hus¬ 
band of Gorge, the <laught(ir of the Calydonian 
king Oeneus, and father of Tlioas. Wlien Dio- 
meJes delivered Oeneus, who had b<‘on imprisoned 
by th(! sons of Agrius, In^ gave the kingdom to 
Andraenioii, since Oeneus was already too old. 
(Apollod. i. 3. §§ 1 and 3; lloin. //. it. 333; Pans. 
V. 3. § 5.) Antoninus Liberalis (37) represents 
Oeneus as resuming the government after his 
liberation. The tomb of Andra(*mon, together 
with that of his wife Gorge, was seem at Amphissii 
ill the time of Pausaiiias. (x. 33. 3.) Ajiollo- 

dorus (ii. 3. 4; 3) calls Oxylus a son of Audraemoii, 
which niiglit seem to allude to a dilfereiit Andme- 
moii from the one we an; h(‘re sjeeaking of; but 
there is evidently some mistake lien;; for Pausi- 
nias (/, e.) and Strabo (x. p. 433, i.Vc.) speak of 
Oxylus as the son of Haeinon, who was a son of 
Thoas, so that the Oxylus in Apollodonis must be 
a groat-grandson of Andraeinon. Hence lieyne 
propo.ses to read Atuoeos instead of 'Avhpa'fiovos, 

2. A son of the Oxylus mentioned above, aiul 
husband of Dryope, who was mother of Am]»hissiis 
by Apollo. (6v. Aid. ix. 333; Anton. Lib. 32.) 
There are two other mythical personages of this 
name, the one a son of Codrus (Pans. vii. 3. § 2), 
and the other a Pylian, and founder of Colophon. 
(Strab, xiv. p. 633.) [L. S.j 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES AvSpaifiovLSrjs), a pa¬ 
tronymic from Andraeinon, frequently given to his 
son Thoas. (Ilom. //. ii. 338, vii. 168, &c.) [ L.S.J 
ANDRA^GATIIUS ( Az'Spdyaeciy) was left by 
l^emetrius in command of Amphipolis, b. c. 287, 
but treacherously surrendered it to Lysiniachus. : 
(Polyaemiv. 12. §2.) | 
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ANDRANUDO'RUS, the son-iii-law of Hiero, 
was appointed guardian of Hieronymus, the grand¬ 
son of Hiero, after the death of the latter. He 
advised Hieronymus to break olF the alliance wntli 
the Romans, and connect himself with Hannibal. 
After the assassination of Hieronymus, Andrano- 
dorus seized upon the island and the citadel with 
the intention of usurping the royal power ; but 
finding diHiculties in the way, he judged it nioie 
prudent to surrender them to the Syracusans, and 
was tdecU'd in consequence one of their generals. 
But the suspicions of tlie people becoming excited 
against him, ho was killed shortly afterwards, 
n. c. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 4—7, 21—25.) 

A'N DR PAS (’Ai/5peas), of uncertain date, 
wrote a work on the cities of Sicily, of which tlu; 
thirty-third book is referred to by Athenaeus. 
(xiv. p. 634, a.) 

AL\M)IIKAS (’AvSpeas), of Argo.s, a sculptor, 
whose time is not known. He madi' a statue nf 
Lysippus, the IClean, victor in the boys’-wrestling. 
(Pans. vi. 13. g .5.) ^ LP. S.] 

A'NDRK.VS (’Ai/Spcas), the name of several 
Gre(‘k physicians, whom it is ditlicult to distinguish 
from each other. Tlie Andreas Coiias, (jiional 
several times by Aetius (wliich tith; means (Jomvs 
Arc/da I ronnu)^ was certainly tlie latest of all, and 
probably livtsl shortly before Aetius himself (that 
is, in the Ibiirtii (»r iiftli century after Christ), as 
the title wa.s only introduced under the Roman 
emperors. [Itid. of Aid. s. r. Arrhiatrr.) If, 
f<ir want of any positive data, all the other }»as- 
sages where tin* name Andreas occurs be supposed 
to nd’er to tlie saim* person (wliieli may ])()ssibly 
Im* llu; ease), he was a native; of (.'arystus in ICu- 
boea (tkiHsius latros. Probhon. PhijH. § .53), the 
sou of (.’hrysar or Chrysaor (o too Xpucrapos or 
Xpvadopos)., if the name bo not corrupt (Galen, 
Kdcplicai. Vm'uin Jlipjtucr. s. *IuBik6i\ voI. xix. 
p. 10.5), ami one of the followers of Herophilus. 
((..‘els. J)c Medic, v. Praef p. 31 ; Soran. Ih 
Arte Ghstdr. c. 43. p. 101.) Jl(“ was physician 
to i'tolemy Philopator, king of Egypt, and was 
killed while in atteiidauce on that jerince, shortly 
before; the; battle; e)f Raphia (n. e;. 217), b}' 'J’heto- 
dotus the Ae'tediati, whe) Imd secretly entered the 
tent with the intemt to murder the king. (Polyb. 
v. 31.) He; wrote seve^ral medical weuks, of wliich 
nothing re;mains but the titles, and a thw extracts 
|»reserved by elitfiuvuL aucie;nt authors. He was 
probably the first perse)u wlie; wre»ti* a treatise* on 
liyelropheibia, which he call<*d XwoKnaaros. (Cae;- 
lius Auivl. i)e Atarb. Aent. iii. !), p. 213.) In 
one e)f his wejrks Ilepl tt/s *luTpiici)i reecaAo7ia9 
On Afedind (dnndof/t/y he is said by Soranu^i, iu 
liis life of Hippocrates (llippocr, Opt ra., vol. iii. p. 
3.51), t«» h.'ive give'u a false ami scandalous acceuiiit 
of that great physician, saying that he; had be'CJi 
eibligeel tee leave his native; country em ae;count e)f 
his having set lire; to the; library at Cnidos ; a 
story which, though universally considered to he 
te)tally uiifeeiiiided, was rei>eatoeJ with seunu varia¬ 
tions by VaiTo (in JMiny, JI. A’’, xxix. 2) and 
John Tzetzes {Cliil. vii. Jlid. 1.55, in Fabricius, 
BibHuth. Graccu., vol. xii. ]). 631, eel, vet.), and was 
much embeUishe;d in the; middle* ages. (See JJist. 
of Hic Si-.ven H ae Alaslers., in Ellis’s Specimens of 
JCarly Knylhh Atdrical Romances., vol. iii. p. 43.) 
Enitostheiies is siiid to have accuse;d Amlivas of 
plagiarism, and to have called him Bi§A.iai 7 /(Tt)()v, 
Uui AcyisUiUs (or Adullerer) of RuoLs. {^Etymol. 
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Magn. s. v. BiSXia'tyiadus.) 'I’lie numc occurs in 
poveral ancient authors (Pliny, IT. N. xx. 7h, xxii. 
49, xxxii. 27 ; St. Epiphanius, Adv. Uaercs. i. 1. 
3, p. 3, ed. Colon. 1()B2 ; Schol. tui ArisUiph. 

V. 2^)7 ; Schol. ad Nirand. T/u'/'iaca.," vv. 
Ch4, 823, &c.), but no other facta arc related of 
him that need be noticed here, (l^e Clerc, IJist. dc 
la Med; Fabric, lidd. Crofic. vol. xiii. p. .'i7, ed. 
\(?t.; Haller, Bihliafh. liofan,^ (7/in/rg.^ and Medic. 
PracL; Sprcnsel. IlisL dc la Med.; Isensee, frV*'- 
chichte dcr Med.) [W. A. CJ.] 

ANDREAS, bishop of Caesarka in Cappado¬ 
cia, j)robably about .5()() a. d., wrote a Conmjentary 
on the Apocal 3 "ps(^, which is printed in the princi- 
]):il editions of Cliryso>storn's works, lie alM> wrote 
a work entitled 'J’heraj)euticu SpiritiJaliH,'"* fracr- 
nunits of which are extant in the Eelon^ae 
Asceticae” of John, patriarch of Antioch. (Xessel, 
Caf. Vindoh. l*t. i., cod. 27 d, No. 1. p. 331.) ( P. S.] 
ANDREAS, arclibishop of Cke'I’k, was a native 
of Daniascus. He was first a ni<ud\ at J(Tusaleni, 
whenc(‘ lie is called in some ancient writings *■' of 
Jernsahim” ('l6porroAe/u,tT7}s, 6 'lepofToAupwe), then 
a deacon at Constantinople, and lastly archbishop 
of Oete. His tiim* is rather doubtful, but Cave 
has shewn that he ])r(d)ably flourished as early as 
A. I). 833. {/list. JM. aufj an/i.) In (>80 hi; was 
f.e!it by 'rheodonis, the jiatriareh of Jerusalem, t*> j 
tin; (Ith council of Coiistantiuople, atraiust the 
JNlmiotheliti's, where he was ordained a deacon. 
Sonu* Iambics are still extant in which he thanks 
Ayathe, the kee)»er of the docunK'nts, for connuu- 
nicating to him the acts of the synod. It seems to 
have been soon after this council that he was made 
iirchbishofj of ('rete. A doubtful tradition relates 
that he died on the 14th of June, 724. (Fabric. 
liihl. (f'racc. xi. ]». 8 1.) 'J'lu' works ascribi'd to 
him, consisting of Homilies, and 'I'riodia and other j 
hymns, were puldished by Comliefisiiis, Par. 1844, 
fob, and in his Aduur-.Wtv., Par. 1843. A Com* 
jHitiis Pa^chalis,” ascribed to Andreas, was pub¬ 
lished in (Ireek and Latin by Petavius. {I>->e1r. 
Temp. iii. p. 39.').) I'here is great doubt as tt* tlie 
genuineness of several of these works. ( P, S.] 
ANDIfE.'XS, bislmp of Samosata, about 430 
A. !>., took part in the Nestorian controversy 
against Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, in answer 
to wlioso anathemas he wrote two books, of the 
first of which a large part is quoted by Cyril, in 
his A pal. adr. Onr/jh/lex, and of the .second some 
fragnumts an; contained in the of Anasta- 

fiius Sinaitji. 'J’hmigh prevenleil by illness from 
being jircBcnt at the council of Ephesus (a. d. 
431), lie joined 'riieodoret in his op])ositioii to 
till' agreement between Cyril and John, and, like 
3'lieodorot, he changed his course throngli fear, 
but at a much earlier jieriod. About 438 be 
yielded to the persuasions of John, ami joined in 
the condemnation of Nestorius. lOight letters by 
him are extant in Latin in the “ Jlpistol.ie Kphe- 
binae” of Lupus. [P. ,S,J 

AN DRE() P U'Ll T S. [.Sv ntii'.a .s.] 

ANDRECS {'AvSpeus), a son of the river-god 
Peneius in Arcaduu, from whom the district about 
OrchoracnoH in Bocotia was called Andreis. 
(Pans. ix. 34. § 5.) In another passage (x. 13. 
§ 3) Pausanias sj)(;aks of Andreus (it is, however, 
micertain wlu'ther he means the same man as the 
former) as the person who first colonized Andros. 
According to Diodorus (v. 79) Andreus was one of 
the generals of Rhndamantliys, from whom lie rc- 
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ceived the island afterwards called Andros as a 
present. Ste)diamis of By/antium, Coiioii (41), 
and Ovid {J\fct. xiv. 839), call this first colonizer 
of Andro.s, Andrus and not Andreus. [L.S.) 

ANDHISt’US Avhp'uTKos). 1. A man of low 
origin, who pretended to be a natural son of l*cr- 
seug, king of Macedonia, was seized by Demetrius, 
king of Syria, and sent to Rome, He escaped, 
however, from Rome, and finding many partizans, 
assumed the name of Philip and obtained posses¬ 
sion of Macedonia. His reign, which was marked 
by acts of cruelty, did not last imich mure than a 
year. He defeated the jtraetor Juventitis, but was 
conquered by Caecilius Metellus, and conducted to 
Rome in chains to adorn thi; triumph of the latter, 
11. c. 148. (Liv. BpiL 49, 32 ; Died. 7t,Vc. 

xxxii. p. .5.00, Ac., ed. Wess.; Polyb. xxwii. Kxc, 
ed. Mai ; Fior. ii. 14; Vellei. i. il; Pans. 

vii. 13. § 1.) 

2. A writer of uncertain date, the author of a 
work upon Naxos. (Atlicii. in. p. 73, c.; l^irtlien. 
c. 9, 19.) 

ANDRO. IAn-dkdn.] 

ANDRO'Bl l-'S, a piiintc’-, wliosf* time and 
country are unknown. He ))ainti*d Scyllis, the 
diver, cutting away the anehors of tin; Persian 
Oeet. (Plin. xxxv.‘ 40. S 32.) [P. S.] 

ANDRUBr'LHS, a sculptor, crlebnited as a 
makm* of statues of philosophers. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. 
g 28.) IB S.] 

AN’DROf’LElDKS {’AeSpofcAeiSirv), a Tlu-han, 
who was bribed by J'imocrates, the emissary of 
Tissapliernes in n. c. 3.93, in order to induce the 
Thebans to m.ike war upon the Sjiarians, and tlnm 
bring back Agesilaus from .\sia. (Xen, Hell. iii. 
3. ^ 1 ; Pint. Jjps. 27 ; Puns. iii. 1>. § 4.) Au- 
drocleides is mentioned in u. c. 332 as one of the 
leaders of the ])arty o])jK>sed to Phoebidas, who 
hud seized the citadel. (Xen. llcU. v. 2. § 31.) 

A'NDIRH'LES {'AvSpvKXijs)., an Athenian de¬ 
magogue and onitor. He was a contempora?y and 
enemy <>f Aleibiades, against whom he brought 
f(»rward witnesses, and spoke very vehemently in 
the affair conceriimg the mutilation of the Ilermae, 
n. t’. 413. (l*lut. AteiL. 19; Andocid. de Mpder. 

27.) It was ehielly owing to his exertions that 
Aleibiades Avas banished. Alter tliis event, Andro- 
eles was for a lime at the head of tlie demucralii al 
party; but during the revolution of u. c. 411, in 
which the democracy was overthrown, and tiio 
oligareliieal govi-rnment of the Four Hundred was 
estahlished, Androeles was put to death. (Thuc. 

viii. (iv3.) Aristotle {Khcf. ii. 23) has preserved a 

sentence from one of Andrucles' speeches, in wliich 
he used an incorrect figure. [L, IS. | 

ANDR(K'L1I?a, the slave of a Roman consular, 
of whom the fullowuig story is related b}' Aulus 
(Jellius (v. 14) on tin; authority of Ap]»ion Plisto- 
nices, wlu) lived in the reigns of Tiberius and 
Caligula, ami who affirmed that he hini.sidf had 
been a witnes.s of the .scene:—Androelus was sen¬ 
tenced to be exposed to the wild beasts in the 
circus; but a lion which was let loose in»on him, 
instead of springing upon his victim, exhibited 
signs of recognition, and began licking him. Upon 
inquiry it appeared that Androelus hud been com¬ 
pelled by tlie severity of his master, while in 
Africa, to run away from him. Having one day 
taken refuge in a cave from the heat of the sun, a 
lion entered, apparently in great pain, and seeing 
him, went up to him and held out his paw. An- 
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droclus found that a large thorn had pierced it, 
which he drew out, and the lion was soon able to 
use his paw again. 1'hey lived together for some 
time in the cave, the lion catering for his benefac¬ 
tor. But at last, tired of this savage lift', Androeliis 
left the cave, was aj(j)rehended by some soldiers, 
brought to Rome, and condemned to the wild 
beasts. He was pardoned, and presented with tlie 
lion, which he used to lead about the city. [ C. P. M.] 
ANDIIHCY'DKS (’AvBpoKuSTjs), of (’yzieus, a 
Greek painter, a contemporary and rival of Zeuxis, 
flourished from 400 to i)77 n. c. (Plin. xxxv. iKJ. 

§ 3.) He ])ainted, partly on the sj)ot and partly 
in Thebes, a skirrtnsh of horse wliieh took place 
wear Platai'ae shortly before tin* hatth; of Tjouetni 
(Plut. 2.5), and a picture of S<ylla sur¬ 

rounded by lisln:s. The latter picture was ranch 
praised for the beauty of the il.slios, on which the 
artist was supposed to Ii:ive hestoAved tin; more 
pains, on account of Ills being fond offish. (Pint. 
Quaest. Cnni\ iv. 4. {} 2; Polemo, up. A thru. viii. 
p. 34],a.) [P. S.1 

ANDHt.K’Y'DKS (’AyBpoM-uBTjv), a Greek phy¬ 
sician, who liv(‘(l in tlie reign of Alexander the 
Great, n. c. 3‘{(» —323. 'J’hen' is a story tohl of 
him by Pliny (//• N. xiv. 7), tliat he wrote a let¬ 
ter to that [iriiice cautioning him ag.'iinst tlx* ini- 
modoratc xise of wine, wliicli lx* railed ‘‘the blood 
of the earth.” It is mentioned also by tlx* same 
author (xvii. 37. S P*)' urd(*red his pa¬ 

tients to eat a radish as a preservative against 
intoxication, from having oliserved (it is said) that 
the vitxi always turiiei] away from a radish if 
growing near it. It is very jiossihle that this An- 
drocydesmay l»e the same ])ers(in wlio is nx*ntion<‘d 
by Theophrastus (J/ist. /’/anf. iv. It! fal. 20] 20), 
and also by Athenaeus. (vi. p. 2.-*)o, h.) [ \V. A. (J.j 

ANDlVOK'J'AS (’Ax'SpolTas), of 'i'eix*dos, the 
author of a rifpiVAoxv rijr npo7roxTi'So.v. (Sclxd. ud 
A poll. Ithnd. ii. 1.5.0.) 

AN 1 )li()'(iKUS (’AxBpoyfa’y), a son of Minos 
and Pasipliat*, or Crete, wlio is said to have con- 
(luered all his ojiponents in the games of tlx* 
Panathenaea at Alliens. This extraordinarv trood 
luck, however, became tlx* c.'iuse of his d«*stniction, 
though the mode of his death is related dilfereiitly. 
According to some accounts Aegf*us sent tlie man 
he dr(^ad(‘d to light against the Maratlionian bull, 
who killetl him ; accoiiling to others, he was as-Ajis- 
siuated by his defeateti ri\a]s on liis road to’j'liehcs, 
whither Ix^ was going to take ])art in a soh'ixn 
contest. (Apollod. iii, 1. 2, 1.5. 7 ; I’aiis. i. 
‘J7. {j 9.) According to Diodorus (iv. (>0) it was 
Aegeus liiniself who iiad him niunlered near Oenoc, 
on the mail to 'rix-bi's, because he feared lest An¬ 
drogens slionhl .support tlx* sons of Pallas against 
him. Hygiiius 41) makes him fall in a 

battle during the war of his father Minos against 
the Athenians. (See some dill'erent airomit.s in 
Plut. 7'Ae.s'. 1.5; Serv. ud Acn. vi, 14.) But tin* 
common tr.'xlition is, that Minos made war on tlx* 
Atlienians in coriscquenee of the d(*ath ol liis son. 
Propertius (ii. 1. (i4) relates that Androgeus \v;is 
restored to life by Aesculapius. He was worsliiji- 
jKid in Attica as a hero, an aitar was ereeted to 
him in tlx* port of IM’alcrus (J'aus. i. I. § 4), aixl 
games, dxBpoyfuxxia, were celebrated in liis Ixnxiur 
every year in the Ccrameicus, {^DhiL of Ant. s. r. 
*Av5poyfuvia.) He was also worshipped under 
the name Evpvyvriv, i. e. ho who ploughs or pos- 
eesses extensive fields, wlictice it has been inferred 
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that originally Androgens was Avorshipped as the 
introducer of agriculture into Attica. [L. S.j 
ANDUO'MACHK {^Avdpopaxv). a daughter of 
Eetioii, king of the Cilician Theliae, and one of the 
noblest and most amiable foniah* cliaractors in tlio 
Iliad. Her father and her seven brothers were 
slain by Achilles at tlx? taking of I'hebae, and her 
mother, Avho hail purclias(*d her freedom by a large 
ninsom, Avas killed by Art(*inis. She was maiiied 
to Hector, by Avhom she had a son, Scamaixlrius 
(Astyanax), and for Avhom she entertained the most 
tender loA'e. (Aj)ollod. iii. 11. § b.) See the 
beautiful passage in llonxT, 7/. vi. 390 502, 

Avbere she takes leave of Hi'ctor when he is going 
to battle, and her lamentations about his hill, xxii. 
U!0, Ac.; xxiv. 72.5, &c. On tlx* taking of Tmy 
her son w'as hurled from tlx* Avail ot tVie city, and 
she herself fell to the share of Niioptolenms 
(Pyrrhus), tlx* son of Achilles, who took her to 
Epcirus, ami to whom she bore three sons, Molos- 
Mis, Pielus, and P(*rgnnms. Here she AA*as hniml 
by Aem*as on his landing in Kpeirus, at the nm-^ 
nx'iit six* AA'as ofti'riiig up a sacriliee at the tonili of 
}x*r hoIoA’cd Hector. (\ irg. Arn. iii. ‘-?.9,5, Ac. ; 
comp. Pans. i. 11. v? 1 ; Piiid. Ac;x. iv. 02, vii. .5(h) 
After the death of Neojitolemiis, or according to 
others, after liis marriage Avith Ilermiono, the 
daughter of Menelaus and Helen. Andromaclie 
hecmiu* tlx* wife of llelemis, a brother of her first 
liiisbaml. Hector, who is described as a king of 
Chaonia, a part of bp’iriis, Jiixl by whom she be¬ 
came the iiiollier of iVstrimis. (Virg. 1. c.; I’aus. 
/. e., ii. 23. (>.) After the death of Ileleims, 

Avho left his kingdom to Molossus, Amlnmiache 
followed her sou IN*rganiiis to Asia. Six: w:is sii]i- 
posed to have dx‘d at Pergmnus, w here in after 
times a lieroiim was erected to her ineniory. (I’ans. 

i. 11. § 2 ; comp. Dictys (’ret. vi. 7, Ac. ; Eurip. 
Androwachr.) Andromache and Ix'i* son Scamaii- 
drius Avere painted in llx* Li'.sclie at l)el])Iii by 
Polvgnotiis. (Pans. x. 2.5, in fin.) [L. S. | 

ANDHG'MACiirS (’AxBpdwaxey). 1. Cmn- 
maixler of tlx* F.leans in n. c. 3ti4, was defeated by 
the Arcadians and killed himself in consequence. 
(Xen. // //. vii. 4. ^ l.'h) 

2. Ruler of 'J'auromeninm in the middle of the 
fourth ceiiturv n. ( and the father ot tlx* historian 
Tima(*tis, is said to have be(*n by far tlx* best of 
tlx* rulers of Sicily at that lime. He assisted 
Tinioh'on in his exjicdition against T)ioiiysiiis, n. 

314. (Diod. xvi. 7, Hint. 75r/m/. 10.) Ke- 

speetiiig the sta.ti*nien1 ot Diodorus that lie lomided 
'raiiroiiieniiini, see ^Ves^eln'g, od Idod. xiv. 5.0, 

3. The eommander of tlx* Cyprian lleet at the 
siege of'J'yre by A levmnler, n. r. 332. (Arrian, 

ii. 2(1.) ill* mav have l)(*eii tlx* saim* .'\iidromaclins 
who was '.Itorlly afterwards ;i,])p()iiit(*d gov(*riior of 
CoeJe-.'svria, and aa'us burnt to death by the tSu- 
inaritans. (Curt. iv. 5, M.) 

4. 'J'he father of Aebaeus [see p. R, a], and the 
brother of Eaodice, wlm nrirried Seleixais Caliiiii- 
cus, AA'as detained its a jirisoner by Ptolemy at 
Alexandria, but Avas liber.ited about n. c. 320 ou 
the int(*rri*ssion of the Uliodian.s. (Polyb. ja'. 51, 
viii. 22.) 

.5. Of Aspi'ndus, one of J^tolemy Phihqialor’s 
eoinmanders at the Irattle ol li.'ipbia, in Avliieh 
Antioebus the Gr(*at was defeated, B. c. 217. 
Aft<*r the battle Ptolemy left Andromaclms in 
command of (;o(*Ie-yyria and Phoenicia, (Polyb. 
V. 0'4, R3, 8.5, 87.) 
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6. An amlmssiulor <>V Pioloniy l*]iilonictor, sent 
to Romo B. c. 154. (Polyb. xxxiii. .5.) 

7. A (irook f 3 ;niinmariau, quoted in tlio Scholia 
upon lloinor (//. v. 130), whom (’orsiiii (Fasf. Ai/. 
i. Diss. vi. p. 300), without siiliicieut rf^asims, 
Buppos(‘d to 1)0 the autlior of the Etymologicum 
Magnum. (Kahric. JiiU.. (Jraec. vi. p. (JOI.) 

0. A (Jrcek rhotorician, w’ho taught at Nicomc- 
doia in tho rolqu of Doniitian. (Kudoc. p. 5H ; 
Said. A', r. 

ANDKO'iMAt'lIlJS {'AvhpiijjLaxoi). 1. Com- 
ruorily calJ(*d '■'* tlu* hildor,” to dihtiiigui.sh Iniii from 
his sou of tho sumo uamo, was })orn in (!roto, and was 
physioiaii toXo’o, a. d. 54 — do. IJo is principally 
colohratt'd fur luniiig Ix-oji tlio lii>t person on whom 
the tith' of Aichialiu'" is known to ])avo lasui 
conloiro)! (/>«■/. (■*/' A/d. s. v. A rckidcr)^ and also 
for having Ih'ou the invciito]’ «)f a vtuy famous 
com])Ountl mi'iliciiie and antidote, wliich was called 
after his name Tlieriaea Andromachi,’’ which 
long enjoyed a. great reputation, and which retains 
its plaet' in some foreign P)iarmacoj»oeias t(» tln' 
present rlay. {Idct. of A uf. s. r. Tlu rhtru.) An- 
(Irouiactiiis has left iis tlii' direetii»ns for making 
this strange mixture in a (ireeK (deoiac jaarni, (on- 
sisiing of one Imiidred and se\enty four lines, and 
deilicated to Ntuo. (lalen lias insiTteil it entire 
in two of his Avoi'ks A idiil. i. <i, and !)<■ 'J'hcr. 
lit/ /^is. c. t). vol. pp. 3.-J—4'i), and says, 

that Aiidi’oinachus eliO'-)* this ff>rm for his re¬ 
ceipt as being mon> (‘asily ri nieinhered than 
])i‘os<‘, and less lilsoly to h(‘ altereil. 'J ht' poeiti 
has been published iu a separate form by J'raiie. 
'I'idiraeiis, 'J’iguri, ld(l7, 4to., with two Latin 
translations, one in jirose and tlx* other in \<‘rse; 
and again by .1. S. lieiukc'r, Noriiul). 1751, fob 
it is also ius(‘rted iu the tir.st \ohuue of Lbder's 
l'!iil>iri i-f Mi'dici iA'dn'i Miiinn^.^ Lend. flvo. l}»4l. 
'['here is a. ^ll•l•man ti’aiislatioii in L. W. Wi-her's 
J'^ri/lst'lir Dit'/dfi' ih’i’ Hi'lli’iiiii, Frauktort, 
flvo. Somi' pei-.'ons sii]i])os(' him to be tin* author 
of a work oil plianiiacy, luit this is generally attri- 
biitcil to iiis son, Aiidromaclius the Voungm*. 

*2. 'flic Younger, so calh'd to distinguish him from 
liis father of the same naim', was tin- son of tin' pre- 
*-eding, ainl is suj)posi-d to liave lu-eu also ])liysiciaii 
to Ner(», A. I). 51— ()■}). Noiliiug is known of the 
»\eiits of liis life, l)iit "he is geiit'rally siijiposed to 
have been tin; author of a work on pliarniacy in 
tlin-e hooks ((ialen, />f’ ("oiiipos. Mciliciiin. arc. 
(An. ii, 1. vol. xiii. p. 4()3), which is «jnot<-d very 
frecpn-nlly and with a])])robation by (ialen, hut of 
wliich only a feiv fragments remain. [ \\’. A. (!.] 

ANDKO'M K1)A (AeSpope??)), a daughter of 
the Ai‘thioj)i;iti king ('ej)heiis and (.'assiopeia. Her 
iimtln'r boasted of her beauty, and said that she 
snr[)assed tin) Nereid.s, 'J'ln' latter prevailed on 
J’oseidon to visit the country by an inundation, 
and a sea-monsti-r was sent into the land. The 
oracle of Ammon promised that the people should 
h(’ delivered from these calamities, if Andromeda 
was given uj) to the monster; and (k'pheus, being 
obligc'd to yii'ld to the w’islies of Ids ])eoj)le, chain¬ 
ed Andromeda to a rock. Here she was found 
and sav(‘d l»y I’erseiis, who slew the monster and 
obtained her as his wife. (A])ollod. ii. 4. § 3 ; 
Hygin. Fail. G4 ; Ov. A/c/. iv. (j(i3, &c.) Andro¬ 
meda had previously been promised to Pliineus 
(Hyginiis calls liiin Agenor), and this gave rise to 
the famous fight of Phineus and Perseus at the 
wedding, in which the former and all Ids associates 
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W'ere slain. (Ov. Met. v. 1, iVc.) [PrivskUs.] 
Andromeda thus became the wife of Perseus, and 
bore him many children. (Apollud. ii. 4. § 5.) 
Athena placed her among the stars, in the form of 
a maiden with her arms stretched out and chained 
t«) a rock, to coniniemorate her delivery by Persmis. 
01 ygin. Pod. Ade. ii. 10, &c.; Eratosth. (Aa/auL 
17; Aiiit Phaeti. l.Ofl.) Corioii /^Sarmt. 40) 
gives a wretched attempt at an Id.storical interpre¬ 
tation of tid.s Jiiy'tlins. Tin* scene wln-re 7\ndro- 
nieda Avas fiisU-in'd to the rock is placeil by some 
of the ancients in the neiglihoiirhood of loj»e in 
I’hoeiiicia, while others assign to ii a })lace of the 
.s;inie name in Actldopia. Tin* tr.igie poets often 
Iliad)* the story ot Ainli-oineda tlie suhjt-ct of dramas, 
wlijch are now lost. 4'he inoinejit in which slie 
is r(‘rn‘ved from tin* ruck by IV-rseiis i.s represeiiletl 
in tin anagh})h still extant. (Acs puis Imau.v 
A/iiiuinir/is dr /loo/c. N o. 03.) (L. S. 1 

ANJ)lti>N fAvdjiwi'). 1. (.O' Alexandria, 
whos(‘ work cntilifd XpoviKo. is referred to by 
Atliemu'us. (iv. p, 10 4, b.) 

2. of F.pliesiis, Avho wrote a work on the 
S»‘Vt-n .S-ig*-s of (.«n-<-ee, width seems to have been 
entitled T/)tV«us. (Diog. Lacrl. i. 30, 11.0; .Scliol. 
ad PU.d. h/h. ii. 17 ; Clem. Alex. Strum, i. p. 332, 
h.; Sniil. and I’lioi. .v. r. ^apiocti 6 di^pos ; Fuseb. 
J'rarji. ICv. X. 3.) 

.3. (.)l’ 1 laliciirnassns, a nrei*k historian, Avho is 
nn-ntioned by Plutarch { I'/io.i-.’2u) in conjunction 
with Hcllaidcus. (Comp, 'i'/.t t/.es, ad Li/niphr. 
3.04, 12};3 ; Sclml. ad Jc.v//. /Vr.s. 133.) 

4. (.)f Teos, llu* author of a I’lcpiTrAyus (Scliol. 
ad A pall. Jihad, ii. 35-4), Avho is ])robabl\ the suiik* 
))t'rson as the one n-t'erred tt) Ity Mralto (i\. pp. 
3.02, 45(), 475), Sti'))hanns of iJy/antium, and 
others. He may also liaxe been tin* same as the 
autimr of the Ilepl Svy-yeiiduiK (IIar])ocrat. .s-. r. 
^iip€arr^toy ; Schol. ad A}kiU. liittni. ii. b4G.) 
Coni]). Vossins, JJc Ilmtur. (iracc. p. 2{k5, ed. 
Westt-rinaiin. 

ANHHON (‘'Ai'^pwr'), a sciil])tor, whose age 
and eoniitry tire unknown, made a statue of iJar- 
monia, the daughter of iMars and Venus. (Tatiau, 
Oral. Ill (iraee. 55. j). 11.0, Worth.) [P. S. j 

AXDHON (''All!}fiuii), a (ir(*ek ))hysiciaii, who 
is snj)p<)se«l by 'J'iratjuellns (/ic AaliidtaU'^ c. 31), 
and after him ])y Fahricins {JJihl. (ir. vol. .\iii. 
}). .53, ed. vet.), to he the same person as Andreas 
of Car\.stus [ AndkeasJ ; this, how'ever, is a mis¬ 
take which ha.H arisen from their reading Audrun 
in Pliny (7/. A’, xx. 7(1) iiisteatl of Aminas. He 
is mentioned by Athenaens (xv. p. 0'3U, e.), and 
seversd of his medical j)rescriptions are ])reserveJ 
li_y Celsn.s, (ialen, (Vaelius Anivlianus, Oribasius, 
Aetius, Panins Aegiiieta, and oilier ancient writers. 
None of Ids nork.s art* in existence, nor is any¬ 
thing known of the events of his life ; and wdth 
res]>ect to Ids date, it can only be said with cer¬ 
tainty that, as Celsns is the eaidcst author who 
mentions him (/vc Ahd. s. 20, vi.*l4, 13, ])p. 02, 
132, 133, 131), In* must have lived some time be¬ 
fore the beginning of the Cliri.stian era. (Le Clerc, 
Hist, de iu Mid. ; C. It. K uhn, l7tdcoV Ahdicuruin 
Ocula riorum iniiT (Iraeeos liomanostjue^ Fascic, i. 
p. 4, Lips., 4to., 1320.) LVV^ A. G.] 

ANDHONICIA'NUS {AvhpoviKi.^v6s)., wTote 
two books against the I'Ainondani. (Pliot. Cod. 45.) 

ANHKONl'CCS (’At'SpJj/i/cos), ambassador of 
Attai.hs sent to Rome in b. c. 15(), to infonn the 
senate tliat Prusias had attacked tlie territories of 
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Attuhis. (Polyb. xxxii. 26.) Andronicus was 
aj^ain sent to Rome in n. c. 14.'), and assisted Nico- 
medes in conspiring against liis father Prusias. 
(Appian, Milhr. 4, Ac.) 

ANDHONI'CLTS (*Ai/5poi'iKov), an Akt()M.4]v, 
the son of Andronicus, was put to deatfi by the 
Romans, in «. c. 1(»7, hecaiiso he liad borne anus 
with his fatlier against the R{»mxms. (Tiiv. xlv. 31.) 

ANDRONICUS I. OOMNE'NUS (*Av5po- 
v'lKos KofjLVTjvos), emperor of Constantinople, 
son of Isjuic, grandson of Alexis I. and first-cousin 
of tlie einpcM’or Manuel Comnenus, was bom in 
the beginning of the twelfth century xiftcr Christ. 
Tlu^ life of this highly gifted man, who de¬ 
serves the name of tlie Ityzantine Aleibiades, pre¬ 
sents SI Series of adventures of so extrsiordinsiry a 
description, sss to appt'ar more like a romance than 
a history. Natuie had lavislied upon him lier 
choicest gifts, llis manly beauty was unparalleled, 
and the vigour of his body was animated by an 
enterprising mind and an undaunted spirit. En¬ 
dowed witli great capacities, h<i ri‘ceived a careful 
education, and the persuasive jmjwit of his eloquence 
was so great, that he was equally dangenms to 
kings and <pieens : three royal princesses were his 
concubines. For love and war were liis jiredomi- 
nant passions, but they both degenerated into 
luxury and cruelty. In every deed or mischief, 
says (libbon (ch. 4‘1), he had a heart to re.solvc, a 
hexid to contrive, and a hand to execute. 

In 1141 he was made prisoner hy the Tiirks- 
Sc'ljuks, and remained during a year in their cxijv 
tivity. After being released, he receivt'd the com¬ 
mand in Cilicia, and he went there accompanied 
hy Eudoxia C.omiit'iia, the ni<'ce of tlie emperor 
Mxinnel, who lived on a similar footing with her 
sister Theodora. At th(^ close of this war he re¬ 
ceived the government of Nuissns, Rraniseba, and 
Castoria; but the emperor soon afterward.s ordcTcd 
him to be imprisoned in ('onst:uitin(»ple. He 
escaped from captivity after having been confined 
twelve years, and fhul to Jaroslav, grand duke of 
Russia, and at Kiev obtained the jmrdon of his 
ofiended sovereign. lie contrived an xdliaiicc be¬ 
tween Mannel and .laroslav against llimgary, and 
at the head of a Russian army distinguished him¬ 
self in the siege of Senilin. Still suspected hy 
Manuel, ho was again sent to Cilicia. He staid 
some time at Antioch, and there seduced Philijipxi, 
the daiigliter of Raymond of Poitou, prince of 
Antioch, and the sister-in-law of the emperor 
Manuel, wdio had married h<*r sister Maria. To 
escape the resentment of the emperor, he tied to 
Jerusalem, and theme eloped with Theodoni, the 
widow of Baldwin 111. king of J(>rusalem, a Com- 
nenian princess who was rtMiowned fur Iht beauty. 
They first took refuge at tlui court of Nur-ed-diu, 
sultan of Damascus ; thence they went to Baghdad 
and Persia, and xit length settled among the Turks. 
He then proceeded to make war upon the emperor 
of Con Stan tinoph;, and invaded the jirovinct; of 
Trebizond, but the governor of this town succeeded 
in taking queen Theodora xind the two children 
she had borne to Andronicus, and sent tlicun to 
Conslaiitinople. To regain them Andronicus im- 
plon^d the mercy of his sovereign, and after pros¬ 
trating himself laden with chains to the foot of the 
emperor’s throne, he retired to Oeiioc, now Unieh, 
a town on the Black Sea in the present e 3 Tilet of 
Trebizond. There he lived qnietl}’’ till the death 
of the emperor Manuel in 1 HiO. 
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Manuel was succeeded hy Alexis II. f whom 
Andrunictis pat to death in tlie month of October 
1183, and thereupon he ascended the throne. 
fALE.MS JI.] Agnes or Ajin4a, the widow of 
AIc.vis, and daughter of Louis VTI. king of France, 
a child of eleven y'cars, was compelled to marry 
Andronicus, who was then advanced in yexirs. 
His reign wxis short. He was hated by the nobles, 
numbers of whom he put to death, but was beloved 
by the people. Ilis I'ldniinistration was wise ; and 
he rcni(!(lied several abuses in civil and ecclesias- 
ticjil nuitters. William II., the Good, king of 
Sicily, whom the fugitive Greek nobles had ])or- 
snaded to invade Greece, was compelled by 
Andronieus to <Uioist from his attack on Constanti- 
nojde and to withdraw to his coimtry^, after he had 
destroyed Thessalonica. Thus Andronicus thought 
himself quite sure on the throne, when the im- 
jirudonce of his lieutenant, the superstitions 
ilagiochrisbiphorites, suddenl}’- caused a dreadful 
rebidlion. This officer resolved to put to death Isiuac 
Angelus, a noble hut not a dangerous man ; the 
people of Constantinople, however, moved to pity, 
took arms for the rescue of the victim, and Isajui was 
proclaimed emjKTor. Andronicus wjis seized, find 
Isaac abandoned him to tlie revenge of his most im- 
jihicable enemies. After having been carried through 
the streets of the city, he was lianged by the feet be¬ 
tween th(i statues of a sow and a wolf, and in that 
j)or.ition was put to di'atli by the mob. (l‘2th of 
Septemlier, 118o.) (Nicehis, Mniuul CemnenuSj 

1. 1, iii. iv. 1— 6; A/ca/.s Muuuvlis Cnwn. Fit. c. 

2, .0, &c.; Andronicus Comnenus; Guilielmus T^"- 

rensis, xxi. 13.) [W. I*.] 

ANDRONl'CUS II. PALAMfPLOGUS, Urn 
Kldcr (AvSpoviKos Ua\ai(i\oyoK)f emperor of CoN- 
sTANTiNoi'LK, tlic eldest SOU of tlic oiujicror 
Michael Palaeologus, was born a. n. 12(i(). At 
th<* ag<* of fifteen he was associated with bis 
father in the government, and be ascended the 
throne in 1283. Michael hiid consented to a 
union between the Grec'k and Latin chufclies on 
the second genenil council at Lyon, but Andronicus 
was opiKised to this measure, ami was at length 
excommunicated by pope (Moment V. iii 1307. 
During tliis the Greek armies were beaten h}’^ Gs- 
man, the founder of the 'J'urkish empire, who 
gradually comjiu'red all the Bv/-antinc possiissions 
in A-ia. In this extremity Andronicus engagial 
the army and the fleet of the Catalans, a numerous 
baud of warlike adventurers, to assist him .against 
the Turks, Kog(>r de Flor, or de Floria, the son 
of a Gennan noble at the court of the emperor 
Frederic 11., the commander tif these adventurers, 
accordingly went to (.lonstantinople with a nu¬ 
merous fleet and an army of 8000 men. The 
cra}M‘ror app«>inted him admiral of the empire, and 
conferred upon him the title of Caesar. This 
famous captain defe.ated the Turks in several en¬ 
gagements, hilt his troops ravaged the country of 
their .allies with xis much rapacity as that of their 
common enemies, and in order to get rid of them, 
the emperor caused Rogtjr to be assassinated xit 
Adri.anople. But the CaUlans now turned their 
arms against the Greeks, and after having dev.as- 
tJited Tlmice and Mxieodonia, they retired to tho 
Peloponmvsus, where tliey eonqui'rcd several dis¬ 
tricts in wliicli they maintained themselves. 

Michael, the .son of Andronicus, was associated 
with his father in the throne. Michael had two 
sons, Andronicus and Manuel. Both loved tlie 
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Kinic woman without knowing; tliat they woro 
livals, and by an unhappy iniiitako Manind was 
slain by the hand of his brotlicr. Their father, 
Miclmel, died of grief, and the emperor, exasperat- 
v.i\ against his grandson, showed some intention to 
exclude him from the throne. I'hus a dreadful 
civil war, or rather three wars, arose between the 
emperor and his grandson, which lasted from 
till 1*1*28, wlien at last the emperor was obliged to 
jibdicate in favour of the latter. Andronicus the 
elder retired to a convent at Drama in Thessaly, 
where lie lived as monk under the name of Anto¬ 
nins. lie died in 13d'2, and his body was Iniried 
in Const!intin()ple. (Pachymerc's, Andronicus 1*a- 
itmdoffus; Nicephorus C-lregoras, lib. vi.—x.; (’aiita- 
cuzenus, i. 1, &c.) [W. P. | 

ANDRONl'CUS III. PALAEO'LOGUS, tlu- 
Youmjer ('AvBpoi/iKOf TJa\ato\oyos)f emp(!ror of 
CoNSTAN'i'iNOPi.K, Avas bom in 1*28(), and suc¬ 
ceeded his gnindfiithcr in 13*28, as lias been re¬ 
lated in th(! preceding article. He was unsuc¬ 
cessful in his wars with the 'I'urks ; he lost the 
battle of Philocrene against sultan Urkhan and 
his hrotlnu- Alii-ed-din, who had just organized 
the bod}' of tin* .lainiisaries. ))y whom Thrace was 
ravagi'd as far as the Ilaemus. Kqually unsuccess¬ 
ful against the (Altaians in Greece, lu* Avas more 
fortunate against the Hulgarians, the. Tartars of 
Kiptschak, and the Servians. 

lie was twice marrii'd, lirst to ,\gnes or Inme, 
the dauighter (»f Henry, duke of Brunswick, and 
after her death to Anna, countess of Savoy, by 
whom ho had two sons, John and Emanuel. At 
his death, in 1341, he loft them under the 
guardianship of John ('ant!K'uz<‘nus, who w»on be¬ 
gan to reign in his own name. (Nic<‘jdi<»rus 
Gregoras, lib. ix.—xi.; Cantacuzenus, i. c. .’‘>8, 
Ac., ii. c. 1—40; Phranzes, i, c. 10—13; comp. 
PaihvnuM’c'S, Andrauicus /*ttl(tcn/oaus.) [VV.P.| 
ANDHONPCUS CVUIIHESTES (so called 
from his native ])lace, Cyrrlia), was the builder 
of the octagomil tower at Athens, vulgjnly called 
“the tower of the winds.” Vitiaivius (i. ti. 4), 
after stating, that some make the numlj<'r of 
the winds to bi’ f<uir, but that those who have 
examined the siibjet't more carefully distinguished 
eight, adds, “ Especially Andronicus C’yrrhostes, 
who akso set up at Atlj(>ns, as a represeiitiition 
thereof {rj'eiiipluni\ ;jn octagonal tower of marble, 
and on the sevenil sides of the octagon he made 
scul}>tured images of the soverid winds, each imagm 
looking towards the wind it represented,” (that 
is, the figure of the north Avind Avas sculptured on 
the north side of the building, and so with the 
rest), “and above this tower lie set u]) a marble 
pillar {metuw). and on the top he placed a 'I’riton 
in bronze, holding out a Avaml in his right hand : 
and this figure Avas so contriA'ed as to be driven 
round by the Avind, and ahvays to sbnid opjx*- 
site th(‘ bloAving wind, and to hold the A\'and 
as an index above the image of that wdiid.” 
VaiTo calls the building “horologium.” {Ji. R. 
iii. 5. § 17, Selin.) It formed a measure of time 
in two ways. C)n the outer walls Avere lines which 
with gnomons ahovc them, fornu'd a series of 
sun-dials, and in the Imilding was a clepsydni, 
sup])lied from the spring called Clepsydra, on 
the north-west of the Acropolis. The building, 
whi»;h still stands, has been described by Stuart 
and otluu’s. The plain Avails are surmounted by 
an entablature, on the frieze of which are the 
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figures <if the Aviiuis in bas-r.;lii;f. 'Phe entranccM, 
of Avhich there are two, on tlie north-east and the 
north-west, have distyle porticoes of the Corinthian 
order. Within, the remains of tlie clepsydra arc 
still visible, as are the dial lines on the outer 
walls. 

The date of the building is uncertain, but the 
style of the sculpture and architecture is thought 
to belong to the period after Alexander the Great. 
'J'he clepsydra also was jirohably of that improved 
kind which was invented by Ctosibius, about 135 
II. c. {Diet, of Ant. s. r. lloroloifiiim.) Muller 
places Andronicus at lOO n. c. {AUika^ in Ersch 
and (Jniber’s Rnri,rlop. vi. p. *233.) 

From tin* words ot Vitruvius it seems prohtahle 
that Andronicus was an astronmner. The mecha¬ 
nical arrangements of liis “ Imrologium ” AV'ere of 
course his Avork, but whether he was projierly the 
architect of the Imilding we have nothing to deter- 
niim;, except the absence of any statement to the 
contrary. [ I’. S.J 

ANDHONPCUS, LPVIUS, the earliest Homan 
poet, as far as poetical literature is concerned ; for 
what<*ver popular poetry then; may hai'e existed 
at Home, its poetical literature begins with this 
writer. (Quintil. x, ‘2. § 7.) Ho was a Greek 
and probably a native of Tarentnin, and was made 
jirisoner by the Homans during tludr wars in 
sontbeiTi Italy. He then became the slaAe of M. 
Eivius Salinator, ])(‘rhaps the same who aa^s consul 
in n. c. *2H), and again in n. <.‘207. Amlronicus 
instructed the children of his master, but Avas after¬ 
wards restored to freedom, and received from his 
patron the Homan name Eivius. ( H iemn. w ATa.sY I'j. 
Chron, ad OL 148.) During his stay at Home, 
Andronicus made himself a peufect master of tlie 
Latin language, ainl appears to have exerted him- 
s»4f ehiedy in tr<>ating a taste for regular dnimatic 
repres<‘ntations. His Hrst drama avus acted in h.(;. 
‘240, in the consulship of C. Claudius and M. Tudi- 
biiius {K.'\c. lirni.. 18, comp. 'Disc. Qinwsf. \. 1, itc 
Srni ct. 14; Li\’. vii. *2; (ielliiis, xvii. *21); but 
whether it Avas a tragedy or a comedy is uncertain, 
'riiat he wrote com(*dies as Avell as trngedie.s, is 
attested beyond all doubt. (Diomedes, iii. }>. 480‘; 
Flavius Vopisc. A"//wc/*a/«, 13; the author of the 
work dr (owoed. vt Trmf.) The number of his 
dmnias was considerable, and we still pns-ess tlie 
titles and fragments of at least fourte(‘n. The sub¬ 
jects of them were all Grei;k, and they Avere little 
more than transl.itions or imitations of Gre(;k dra¬ 
mas. {'i>\\c\.. dv lUusir. (Jrainimtt. 1; DioiueJ./. <;.) 
Andronicus is said to have died in B c. *221, and 
cannot have IHed beyond B. c. 214. (Osann, 

L'rit. p. *28.) As to the poetical merit of tliese 
compositions we are unable to form an accurate 
ideju since the extant fragments arc few and short. 
The language in them ajipears yc't in a rude and 
undeveloped fonu, but it has nevc'itheless a solid 
basis for further development. Q'lcvvo {firut. 18) 
sjiys, that in his time they W(;re no huiger Avorth 
reading, and that the 800 mules in the (’lyteni- 
nestra and the 3000 craters in the Equiis Trojanus 
could not afford any pleasure upon the stage, (ad 
Famil, vii. 1.) In the time of Horace, the poems 
of Andronicus Avere r(‘ud and explained in schools ; 
and Horace, although not an admirer of early 
Roman iioetry, says, that he should not like to si;e 
the works of Andronicus destroyed. (Horat. RjnsU 
ii. 1. 80.) 

Besides his dramas, Eivius Andronicus wrote : 
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I. A Latin Odyssey in the Saturnian verse (Cic. 
BmU. Id), hilt it is uiirertain whether the poem 
was an imitation or a nu're translation of tlio Ho¬ 
meric poem. *2. Hymns (Liv. xxvii. d7; Fest. .v. 
iStriUis)^ of which no fraj;in('t:ts arc extant. 'J'he 
slatemcnt of some writers, that he wrote versitied 
Annals, is founded u})on a confusion of Idviiis An- 
droiiicus and Ktinius. (Vossius,</c Ifisf. Lai. p. d*27.) 

'J'he frapninits of Livins Andronicus ari‘ con¬ 
tained in th(^ collections of the fnij^inents of the 
Homan dramatists mentioned iindiT Accirs. Tin* 
fiairnnnits of the Odyssea Latina arc collected in 

II. Diint/.er ct L. Lersch, <lfi Fe /-.%•«. tjttt’in mnn/l 

SitlKniltio., j>f>. ‘lO- lfi; all the fra»ini(mts are con¬ 
tained in Hiint/.er's Lirii Amlnmiri /''ra<finr//f(t 
cnilecta et il/tistrala., Ih'rlin, ld3o, dvo.; comp. 
Osann, Analn-ta f'rifira. c. 1. | L. S.] 

AN 1)H (>N II ’ S ),a Mai kdoman’, 

is first miMitioned in the war aeuinst Anliochns, 
li. (’. IJM), as the oovernor of K])hesiis. (Tiiv. xxxvii. 
l.'h) He is si'okj'ii of in n. i. Kl.d as one of the 
generals of l’ers*‘ns, hini; of JMacedonia, and was 
S'Mit ])V him to hitrn th<“ dock-yar<ls at 'I'hessalonica, 
which lie ddayecl doing, wishing to gratily tin* 
Jtoinans, according to Diodorus, or thinking that 
tlie king would ri'pent of liis jiurpose, as liivy 
states. JJo was shortly afterwards juit to death 
hv l\'rseus, (Liv. xliv. Id; Diod. A’.rc. p. aJiK 
AV(‘ss.; .\|)])ian, </(• J{<h. Mttr LI.) 

ANDKONLt’LS (’AcSpoi/i/eos), of Olyxtiit-s, 
who is proliahly the same as the son of Agerrlius 
meiitioiK'd by Arrian {Auah. iii. ‘2d), was one of 
the. four generals ap]iointi d by Antigouus to form 
the military eouneil of tlie young Demetrius, in 
H. c. dl4. Jle coinniaiulcd tin' right wing of De- 
in(“triu.s’ army at (he liattic of daza in dl‘2, and 
after the loss of the hatlh*, and the sub^eijiitmt re¬ 
treat of Demetrius, was left in command of Tvre. 
He refused to surrender the city to Ptolemy, who. 
liowev(*r, ohtained jiossessinn of it, lint spanal the 
life of Andronicus, who f<dl into his liands. (Diod. 
xix. (id, {{(),) 

ANDH(.)NI'(d'S (’Ai/5pdiaKov), a (ireek physi¬ 
cian, mentioned hy (ialeii {Dc ('nmjxm. MciHrain. 
sec. Locos., vii. h‘, vol. xiii. p. 114) and Theodorus 
Prisciamis (Acr. Mcilu‘. i. 115, ii. 1, (*, pp. lU, d7, 
ed. Argent), who must tluuvfore ha\<* lived some 
time before tbe s<‘cond century after (.'lirist. No 
other jiartieulars an* kiiewn respecting liiin ; but it 
may be remarki'd, that the Andronicus inioted 
several times hy (hdeii with the epilliet I'crijta- 
t) liens or lihvAins. is prohahlv quite another person. 
He is called hy 'riraquellus (/>c Aobililule., c. dl). 
and after him by l^'a.bricius {liihL Hr. vol. xiii. p. 
(1*2, ed. vet.), “Andronicus 'I'icianus,'” but this is a 
mistake, as Andronicus and 'I’itianns apjiear to 
have been two dilferent persons. [ W. A. (J.] 

ANDRO'NiriJS AvSf } 6 viKus )^ a (ireek pokt 
and conteinporury of the emperor Coiislantiiis, 
about A. D. d()(). Jiihaniiis {I'pist. lil ; comp. 
J>(’ VUa AVa, p.dd) says, that the .sweetn ‘ss of liis 
jioetry gained him the favour of all the towns 
(jirohahly ef Egypt) as far as the Ethiopians, but 
that the full development of hi.s talents wa.s 
chi'eked by the d(‘ath of his mother and the mis¬ 
fortune of his native town (J lerniopolis ?). If lie is 
tlie same as the Andronicus mentioned by Photiiis 
(f W. ’27Jb p. 5d(i, a. Bekk.) as the author of dramas 
and various other poems, he was a native of Her- 
mopolis in Egypt, of which town lie was decurio, 
'riiemistius {Orat. xxix. p. 41 d, &c.), who speaks 
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of a 3 'ouiig poet in Egj’^pt as the author of a 
tragedy, epie poems, imd dithyrambs, appears 
likexvise to allude to Andronicus. In a. n. 359, 
Aiidroiiicus, witli several other persons in the cast 
and ill Egypt, incurred the suspicion of indulging 
in pugan ]iractices. He was tried by Paiilus, 
whom the muperor had despatched for tlie purpose, 
but he was found innocent and acquitted. (Am- 
mian. Marcellin. xix. 1*2.) No fragments of his 
works are extant, with the exception of an ejiigram 
in the fJreek Anthology, (vii. Idl.) [L. S.] 

AND BON reus {'ApB^ovikos), of Biiouks, a 
Peri])ntetic phiInso])her, who is reckoned as the 
tentli of Aristotle’s succ(‘ssor.s, was at the head of 
the Peripatetic scliool at Koine, about n. c. 511, and 
was the teaelier of Koetlius of Sidon, with whom 
Strabo studied. (Strab. xiv. pp. (>.’).), 757; Ammon. 
in Arisiot. Cohv. ]>. d, a., ed. Aid.) know 

little more of tlu' life of Andronicus, but lie is of 
spirial interest in the history of philosophy, from 
tin; statmneiit ol‘ Pliitnreh {Sail. c. ‘2(1), that he 
published a ni‘\v edithm of the works of jVristotle 
and Tlu‘ 0 |)hrastus, wliich fonmuly belong'd to the 
library of Ajiellicon. and wi're brought to Koine hy 
Sulla widi llu* rest of Aiiellicon's library in H.c. d4. 
'lyrannio eoinnienced tliis task, Init ajiparently did 
not do inueli towards it. ((hiinp. Porjihyr. ril. 
lin. e. ‘24 ; Boethius. <nf Arislot. dc Intcrprci. p. *292, 
ed. Basil. l.aTO.) 'I’he aiTangenieiit whidi Andro¬ 
nicus made of Ari^tolh“^s writings seems to he the 
one which forms the liasis of our present editions; 
and Ate are ]»rohahlY indebted to him for the pre¬ 
servation of a large nnmher of Aristotle's works. 

Andronicus wrote a work iqiou Aristotle, the 
(iflli liook of whieh eoiitained a conijilete list of the 
philosopher's Avritings, and he also wrote eonimeii- 
taries upon the Physics, I'ilhics, and t’ntegories. 
None of tlieso Avork.s is extant, for the jiarapliraso 
of the Nieomaclu'un Ethics, AA’liicli is ascribed to 
Andronicus of Rhodes, was writUui hy some one 
else, and may liave heiui the wairk of Andronicus 
('alli.stus of 'riiessalonica, Avho Avas professor at 
Borne, Bologna, I'lormice, and Paris, in the latter 
half of the hfteenth century. Anilronieiis Callistus 
was th(‘ author of tlu‘ Avork Ilepl UaOwv, Avhicli is 
alsii ascrili(“d to Androiiiiiis of Rhodes. 'I'lie Flepl 
TiaOuIr aa'us first puhlished hy lliisehel, Aug. Vin¬ 
ch'!. 15.94, aiul the Paraphrase liy Ileinsius, as an 
anonyinoiis AAairk, Lugd. Bat. I(i07, and afterAA'ards 
by Ileinsius as the Avork of Andronieiis of Bhode.s, 
Lugd. P»at. Dil7, Avith the FIepl na5wi> attached to 
it. 'I’lie two Avorks Avere jirinted at Cantab. Di79, 
and Oxoii. DIO.O. (Stahr, A rlstnlcJia., ii, p. 1‘29.) 

ANDBO'NIDAS (’AvR/wdSav), A\’as with Cal¬ 
licrates the leadc'r of the Koman jiarty among tlie 
Achaeans. In it. c, 14(i, he Avas si'iil hy Metellus 
to Diaeus, the commander of the Achaeans, to 
olfer peace ; hut tlie pc'aco aauis rejected, and An- 
dronid.'is seized hy Diaeus, who however reh'ased 
liim upon the payment of a talent. (Polyb. xxix. 10, 
XXX. *20, xl. 4, 5.) 

ANDIK/STllENES (^Ai/SpdcrOevrjs). ]. Of 
Tha.-us, one* of Alexander's admirals, sailed with 
Nc’archus, and was also sent by Alexander to ex¬ 
plore the coast of the I’ersiari gulf. (Strab. xvi. 
p. 70’t); Arrian, Avtib. vii. *20.) Ilo wrote un 
account of this voyage, and also a T^s *Iy5iKi}s 
wapdirAovs. (Athc'n. iii. p. 93, h.) Compare Mar- 
eian. Jleracl. p. 03, Iluds.; Theophr. de Cans. Plant. 
ii. 5 ; Vosbiiis, dcilistor. (Jraec. p. 98, ed. Wester- 
niann. 
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2. Of Cyzicus, left by Antioclius the Great in 
fiidia, to convey tlie treasures promised him by 
the Indian king Sophagaseiius. (Pol 3 ’b. xi. 34.) 

3. Of fk)rinth, who defended Corinth against 
tlio Homans in n. c. 103, and was defeated in the 
folk)wing year by the Achucans. (Liv. xxxii. 23; 
xxxiii, 14, If).) 

4. Of Thossalj', cjilled by Caesar the praetor of 
the country (by which he Jiieans merely the mili¬ 
tary commander), shut the gates of Gom]»hi against 
Catisar in n. c. 43, in consequence of the defeat at 
Dyrrhacliium. (Caes. It. (J. iii. 30.) 

ANDKU''S'riiKNES (^AuSpocre^vrii), an Athe¬ 
nian sculptor, the disciple of Eueadmns, completed 
trie figures .supi)orting tlie roof of the tenij)l(; of 
Ajiollo at l)elj)hi, which had been hdt unfinislnul 
bj" Praxins. (Pans. x. H), § 3.) 7’he time wlien 
}»c lived is not exactl)” known ; it was probably 
about 440. n. (’. [P. S.] j 

ANDJiO'TION (’A^SpoTiW),an Athenian ora- 
t«)r, was a son of Andron, a pui)il of Isocrates, and 
a contemporary of Demosthenes. (Suid. a., v.) 'Fo 
which of the political parties of tlu* time he be¬ 
longed is uncertain; but Ulpian {ud iMmostL c. 
Atuhud. p. .'i.Ol) states, that In- was one of the 
leading demagogues of his time. He seems to 
liav(' been a. juirticularl^' .skilful and (dt-gant speakt-r. 
(Schol. ad Heriiioffi u. p. 401.) Among the (nations 
of Demosthenes there is one, against our Androtion, 
which Demosthoiu's delivered at the age- of twenD'- 
seven ((h-llius, xv. 23; Pint./A/n. l.o), and in 
which he iniitat(-d the elegant style of I.s<»crat(*s 
and Androtioji. The sjibject of tlu- speech is this: 
Androtion had induced the peojele to make a jise- 
])hisma in a manin-r contrary to law or custom. 
J'lnctemon and Diodorus came forward to aceust- 
liim, and proposed that he should he disfmncliised, 
partlv for having proposed the ilh-gal ps<-phisma, 
and partly for his bad conduct in other respe(^t.s. 
Demosthenes wrote the oration against Androtion 
for Diodorus, one of tin- accusers, who d(-livered it. 
(Lihaii. An/i/iii. ad fh-iitasf/i. Androt.) Tin- issue of 
tlie coutt'st is not known. 'J’lie orations of Andriv 
tion have perished, with the exception of a fi“ig- 
nient wliicli is preserveil and ])raised by Aristotle. 
(/i’l/rl, iii. 4.) Some modern critics, such as Wes- 
seliiig {ad Ditul. i. 23), Coraes {ad laocraf. ii. p, 
'!{)), ami Orelli {ad Isocrat. dc Antid. ]». 243), as- 
crilK- to Androtion the Eroticus which is usually 
piiuted among the orations of Demosthenes; but 
tlieir arguments are not satisfactory'. (Westennann, 
iyhiac.'il. Deni (mill. ii.}). 31.) 'Fhere is ui\ Androtion, 
the author of an Atthis, whom some regard as the 
same ])i-rson as the orator. (Zosiin. Vit. horr. p. 
xi. ed. Diud.) [D. fcl. j 

ANDHU'TION (’ArSpuriW), the author of an 
Aitliis, or a work on the history of Attica, which 
is frequently n-ferred to by anci<uit writers. (Pans, 
vi. 7 - §2, X. 3. ^1 ; Marcellin. Vit. Thuc. 23; 
INut. SuUm., c. I.'), &c.) The fnigments of this 
work have been puhlishcd with those of Philo- 
chonis, by Sielxdis, Jhps. 1311. (Vossius, de Hist, 
(rviiee. 333, ed. Westerinann.) 

ANDRO'TlUN (’AxSpoTtwv), a Greek writer 
upon agriculture, who lived before the time of 
Theophrastus. (Thcophr. Hist. Plant, ii. 3, dc Cans. 
I‘lant. iii. lli; Athen. iii. pp. 7A, d., 32, c.; Varr. 
ii. /{. i. 1; Coluin. i. 1; Plin. Klenckus, lib. viii.,&c.) 
ANDllUS. [Andheus.] 

ANEMO'TIS (’A»/6ju(wTis), the subduer of the 
winds, a surname of Athena under which she was 
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worshipped and had a temple at Mothonc in Mes- 
seiiia. It was believed to have been built by' 
Dioinedes, becaus(^ in consf-quence of his pniy'ers 
the goddess had subdued the storms which did in¬ 
jury to the country. (Pans. iv. 3.o. § n.) [L. S. j 

ANI'IRTISTUS (‘Ai/T]pi(rT(js), the son of Sper- 
thias, a Lacedaemonian ambassador, who was sent 
at the b(!giiming of the Peloponnesian war, B. c. 
430, to .solicit the aid of the king of Persia. He 
was surrendert^d by' tlie Athenians, tngcthi-r with 
tlie other ambassadors who accompanied him, by 
Sadocus, son of Sitalces, king of 'Fhrace, taken to 
Athens, and there put to death, (llcrod. vii. 137; 
TJiuc. ii. h’7.) Tlie grandfather of Aneristus had 
the s.anie name. (Herod, vii. 134.) 

ANKROESTUri or ANKROESTKS {'Avripd- 
6(rTos, ’Ai/77poeo'T77s), king of the Gaesati, a Gallic 
people between the Alps and the Rhone, who was 
induced liy the Boii and the Insubres to make war 
upon the Romans. He accordingly invaded Italy' 
in n. 227), defeated the Romans near I'ae.siila(*, 

I but in his return home was intercepted by' the con¬ 
sul C. Atilius, who had come from Corsica. A 
battle ensued m-ar Pisae, in which the Gauls were 
defeat(-d with iinmense slaughter, but Atilius was 
killed. Arieroestus, in desjiair, put an end to his 
own life. (Polyb. ii. 22, 23, A'c,, 31; comp. Eutrojt. 
iii. !>; Oros. iv. 3 ; Zunaras, viii. 20.) 

ANKSIDO'RA (’Ai'TjtriSciiga), the spender of 
gifts, a surname given to Gaea and to Deraeter, 
the latter of wliom had a temple under this name 
at Phlius in Attica. (Pans. i. 31. § 2; Hesveh. 
s. r.; Pint. Sj/»fj)os. p. 745.) [L. S.J 

ANGE'LlOX, sculptor. [Tectakus.J 

A'N(JEIiGS {''AyyiXo'i). 1. A surname of 
Artemis, under which she was worshijijied at 
Syracuse, and according to sonu- accounts tiie ori¬ 
ginal niimo. of Hecate. (Uesych. .v. ; Scliol. ad 

Thcocrit. ii. 12.) 

2. A son of Poseidon, whom, together with 
Mt'Ias, he begot by a iiy'mi>h in Chios. (Pans vii. 
4.^3.) 

AXGERO'NA or AXGERO'NIA, a Roman 
divinity, of whom it is diiiicult to funu a distinct 
idea, on account of the contradictory' statements 
about her. According to one class of ])assageb she 
is the goddess of anguish and fear, that is, the god¬ 
dess wlio not only' jiroduces tliis state of mind, but 
also relieves men from it. (\"erriiis Elacc. ap. 
JMucroh. Sat. i, lO.) Her statue stood in the 
temjdo of Volupia, near the porta Roniaiiula, close 
by the Forum, and she was represented with her 
mouth bound and sealed up (os obli^atum et sii/- 
natuni., Mucrob. 1. c.; Plin. If. A^. iii. 9), which 
according to Massurius Sabinus {ap. JMaewb. 1. c.) 
indicated that tho.se wlio concealed their anxiety 
in jxiticnce would by this means atbain the greatest 
happiness. T1 artung (Die HeUp. d. Rum. ii. p. 247) 
interjircts this as a symbolical suppression of cries 
of anguish, because such cries were always unlucky 
omens. He also thinks that the statue of the 
goddess of anguish was placed in the temple of the 
goddess of delight, to indicate that the latter should 
exercise her influence upon the former, and chmige 
sorrow into joy. Julius Modestus {ap. Afairob. 
1. e.) and Fostus (s. Amjcrunac dcae) give an his¬ 
torical origin to the worship of this divinity, for 
they say', that at one time men and beasts were 
visited by a disease called aupina^ which disiij)- 
pc^ared as soon as sacrifices were vowed to Ange- 
rona. (Comp. Orelli, hiscrlpt. p. 87. No. 113.) 
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Other accounts stnte that Aiiffcrona was the god¬ 
dess of silence, and that her worship was intro¬ 
duced at Home to prevent the secret and sacred 
name of Home being made known, or that Aiige- 
rona was herself the protecting divinity of Home, 
who by laying her finger on her mouth enjoined 
men not to divulge the secret name of Home. 
(Plin.e.; Macrob. iii. S.) A festival, 
ronulid, was celebrated at Rome in honour of 
Angen)na, every year on the l‘2th of December, on 
which day the pontilfs oflered sacrificcis to her in 
tlie temple of Volupia, and in the curia Acculcia. 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 2il; l*iin. and Macrob. 
ILcc.) [L.S.1 

ANGT^TIA or a goddess wor¬ 

shipped by the Marsians and Marrubians, who 
lived about the slioies of tlu' lake Fucinus. She wjis 
believed to have been once a being who actually 
lived in tliat neighbourhood, taught the people 
remedies against tlio poison of serpents, and had 
derived her name from ])eing able to kill serpents 
by her incantations (from ungere or a/iguis., Serv, 
ad Afin. vii. 750). According to tlie account given 
by St'rvius, the goddess was of Greek origin, for 
Angn'tia, says he, was tlie name given hy the Mar- 
ruhians to Medea, who after having left Colchis 
came to Italy with Jason and taught the people 
the above inentiom'd remedies. Silius Italicus 
(viii. 4.9b, &c.) identifies her completi'ly with 
Medea. Her name occurs in several inscriptions 
(Orelli, p. 07, No. lib; p.bJS, No, HUG), in one of 
which she is mentioned along with Angerona, and 
in another her name a]ip(!ars in the pluml form. 
From a third inscription (Orcdli, p. 07, No. 115) it 
8(-‘ems that she had a temple and a treasury be¬ 
longing to it. The Silvia Aiigitia li(*tvveen Alba and 
lake Fucinus derived its name IVom her. (Solin. 
c. 2.) [L. .S.] 

ANIA^NTJS, the re/ereudantts (Dnfresne, 
Ghm. s. P.) of Alaric the second, king of the Visi¬ 
goths, and (unployed in that capacity to authenti¬ 
cate with his subscription the official copii'.s of the 
Tireviarium. {Diet, of Ant. s. v. Breviarium.) 
In his subscription he u.sed the words Aniunus^ vir 
spectuhilis suhscripsi et edidi., ami it is probable tliat, 
from a misnndiTstaTuling of the word edidi, pro¬ 
ceeded the common notion tluit he w'as the author 
of the Romano-Gothic code, which has thence 
sometimes been called Jireeiari/nn Aniatii. The 
subscription took place at Aire (Aduris) in Gas¬ 
coigne, A. D. 50(i. (tSilberrad, ad Heiuee. Ilisl. 
Jar. derm. ^ 15.) Sigebort (t/e eceleidaslicis sevip- 
turilmsn c. 70, cited by Juc. fiodefroi, Prulegnmcna 
in Cod. Theodns. % 5) says, that Aiiiamis translated 
from Greek into Latin the work of Chrysostom 
upon St. Matthew ; hut respecting this, sec; the 
following article. No. 2, [J. T. G.J 

AN I A'N US (’AvtavJs), 1. An Egyptian monk, 
who lived at the beginning of the 5th century after 
Christ, and wrote a chronography, in which, accord¬ 
ing to Syncellufi, he generally followed Eusebius, 
but sometimes corrected errors made by that writer. 
It is, however, very doubtful whether Anianus, on 
the whole, surpassed Eusebius in accuracy. Syn- 
celliis frequently finds fault with him. (Syncell. 
Chronogr. pp.7, IG, 17, 34—36.) 

2. Deacon of Celeda, in Italy, at the begin¬ 
ning of the 5th century, a native of Campania, 
WES the amanuensis of Pelagius, and hiinstdf 
a wann Pelagian. lie was present at the synod 
of Diospolis (.-V. i>. 415), and wrote on the Pelagian 
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controversy against Jerome. (Hieron. E/pid. 81.) 
He also translated into Latin the homilies of 
Chrysostom on the Gospel of Matthew and on 
the Apostle Paul, and Chrysostom’s Letters to 
Neop/n/tes. Of all his works there are only extant 
the translations of the first eight of Chrysostom’s 
homilies on Matthew, which are printed in Mont- 
faucon’s edition of Chrysostom. The rest of those 
homilies wuwe translated by Gregorius (or Georgius) 
Trapezuntius, but Fabricius regards all up to the 
2Gth as the work of Anianus, but interpolated by 
Gregory. {Bihl. Crwc. viii. p. 552, note.) Sigobert 
and other writers attribute the translation of 
Chrysostom to the jurist Anianus, who lived 
under Alaric; but this is a manifest error, since 
the prefiu;o to the work is addre.ssed to Orontius, 
who was condemned for Pelagiauism in the council 
of Ephesus, (a. D. 431.) [!*• S.] 

ANiCF'TUS. 1. A freodm.an of Nero, and 
formerly his tutor, commanded the fleet at Misenum 
in A. D. GO, and was employed by the emperor to 
murder Agrippina. He was subsequently induced 
by Nero to coufi'ss having committed adultery 
with Octavia, but in consequence of his conduct in 
tliis afliiir was banished to Sardinia, where he di<‘d. 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 3, 7, 8, G2; Dion Cass. Ixi. 13; 
Suet. Ner. 35.) 

2. A freedman of Polcmo, who espoused the 
party of Vitcllius, and excited an insurrection 
.ngjiinst Ve.spasian in Pontus, a. d. 70. It w.'is 
however put down in the same year, and Anicetus, 
who had tJikeii rei'uge at the month of the river 
Cohibus, was surrmidered by the king of the Sedo- 
chezi to the lieuti'nant of Vespasian, and put to 
death. (Tac. J/ist. iii. 47, 48.) 

3. A (ireek grammarian, who appears to have 
written a glossary. (Athen. xi. p. 783, c.; comp. 
Alci])hr. i. 28, with Bcrgler’s note.) 

ANI'CIA GENS. Persons of the name of 
Anicius are mentiomHl first in the beginning of t!ie 
second century B. c. Tln'ir cognomen was Gallts. 
Those whose cognomen is not mentioned tmi given 
under Anicius. 

ANPCHjS. 1. Cn. Anmcius, alcgale of Panllus 
in the Macedonian war, n r:. 1G8. (Liv. xliv. 4G.) 

2. T. Ankuus, who said that Q. Cicero had 
given him a commission to purchase a place in the 
.suburhsfor him, b.c. 54. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. iii. 1. § 7.) 

3. C. Anicius, a senator and a friend of Cicero, 
whose villa was near that of the latter. Ciciu-o 
gave him a letter of introduction to Q. Coriiilicius 
in Africa, wlien Anicius was going there with the 
privilege of a legatio lilKtra {Diet, of A nt. s.v. D'galus) 
in b. c. 44. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 19, ad Fani. vii. 
2G, xii. 21.) 

ANl'GHIDES (’Ai'l7pt5€s), the nymphs of the 
river Anigrus in Elis. On the coast of Elis, not 
far from the mouth of the river, there was a grotto 
sacred to them, which was visited hy persons 
afflicted with cutaneous diseases. They were cured 
here by prayers and sacrifices to tlie nymphs, and 
by bathing in the river. (Paus. v. 5. § G ; Strah. 
viii. p. 34G ; Eustath. tw///om. p. 880.) [L. S.] 

A'NIliS ("Ai^ioy), a son of Apollo by Creusa, 
or according to others by Hlioeo, the daughter 
of Staphylus, who when her pregnancy became 
known was exposed by her angry father in a chest 
on the waves of the sea. The chest landed in 
Delos, and when Rhoeo was delivered of a boy she 
consecrated him to the service of Apollo, who en¬ 
dowed liim with prophetic powers. (Diod. v. G2; 
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Conon, Narrat. 41.) Anius had by Dryope 
three daughters, Oeiio, Spernio, and Elais, to whom 
Dionysus gave the power of producing at will any 
quantity of wine, corn, and oil,—whence they were 
called Oenotropae. When the Onjcks on their 
expedition to Troy landed in Delos, Anius endeav¬ 
oured to persuade them to stJiy with him for nine 
years, as it was decreed by fate that they should not 
take Troy until the tenth year, and he promised 
with the help of his three daughters to supjily 
tlwun with all tlu^y wanted during tliat period. 
(Pherecyd. ap. 'J'zeiz. ad Lycoph. .'>(>9 ; Dv. Met. 
xiii. &c.; comp. Dictys Cret. i. 23.) After 
the fall of Troy, when Aeneas arrived in Delos, he 
was kindly received by Anius (()v. 1. c.; Virg. Aen. 
iii. 30, with Servius), and a Greek tmditioji stated 
that Aenf^as married a daughtcu* of Anius, of the 
name of Lavinia, who was, like her father, endowed 
with prophetic powers, follow'^ed Aeneas to Italy, 
and died at Lavinium. (Dionys. Hal. i. 59 ; Aurel. 
Viet. De Grig. Gent Hum. 9 ; cornp. Ilartung, Die 
Jielig. d. Rum. i. p. 87.) Tw'o other mythical per¬ 
sonages, one a son of Aeneas b}' Lavinia, and the 
other a king of Etruria, from whom the river Anio 
derived its name, occur in Serv. ad Aen. iii. 30, 
and Pint. Parullel. 40. fL. 8.J 

ANNA. [Anna Pekenna.] 

ANNA CGMNE'NA (‘'Avua Kupvyvd)^ the 
daughter of A]e.vis 1. Coinnenus, and the empress 
Irene, was born in a.d. 1033. She was destiiu'd 
to marry Constantine Ducas, but he died wdiile she 
was still a elnld ; and she was .subsequently mar¬ 
ried to Nicephorus Bryennius, a Greek nobleman 
distinguished by birth, tiilents,and learning. Anna, 
gifted by nature with beauty and rare taletits, was 
instructed in every branch of science, and she tells 
us in the preface to lier Alexias, that she was 
thoroughly acquainted with Aristotle a.'id Plato. 
The vanity of a female philo 80 ])her was flattered 
with the homages she received from the Greek 
scholars and artists, and during a long period hers 
and her liushand’s house was the centre of the 
arts and sciences of Constantinople. Her love for 
lier husband was sincere and founded upon real 
esteem, and .slie and the empress tried, although in 
vain, to persuade the dying Ah*.\is to ajtpoint 
Bryennius his successor. I'lie throne was inherit¬ 
ed by John, the son of Alexis, (a. it. 1118.) 
During Iiis reign Anna persuaded Bryennius to 
seize the crown; but the conspiracy failed at the 
moment of its execution, and Anna and Bryennius 
were punished vvith exile and the confiscation of 
the greater part of their property. Bryennius 
died some time after^vards. and Anna regretted 
his loss with deep and sincere affliction. During 
her retirement from the world she composed her 
“ Alexiiis ” (’AXe^tas). 

This celebrated work is a biography of her 
father, the emperor Alexis I. It is divided into 
fifteen books. In the first nim; she relates with 
great prolixity the youth of Alexis, his exploits 
against the Turks, Seljuks, and the Greek rebels 
in Asia and Epeirus, his accession, and his wars 
against the Normans in Epeirus. The tenth book 
is remarkably interesting, containing the relation 
of the transactions between Alexis and the 
Western princes which led to the first crusade, 
and the arrival of the Crusaders at Constantinople. 
The following three contain the relations of Alexis 
with the Crusaders who had then advanced into 
Asia, and his last contest witli the Norman Bo- 
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hemond, then prince of Antioch, in Greece and 
Epeirus. In the fourteenth book are related the 
successful wars of Alexis against the Turks after 
they had been weakened by the Crusaders; and 
in the fifteenth she gives a rather short relation of 
the latter part of the reign of her father. This 
division shews that she did not start from a his- 
toricuil but merely from a biographical point of 
view. 

To write the life of a man like Alexis 1. was a 
difficult task for his daught<‘r, and this difliculty 
did not escape her sagacity. “ If I praise Alexis,” 
she says in the preface, “ the world will accuse me 
of having paid greater attention to liis glory than 
to truth ; and whenever I sliall be obliged to blame 
some of his actions, 1 shall run the risk of being 
accused (if impious injustice.” However, this self- 
justification is mere mockery. Anna knew very 
well what she would write, and far from deserving 
th(‘ reproach ()f impious injustice,” she only de- 
sfTves th.'it of pious injustice.” The Alexias is 
history in the form of a romance,—embellished 
truth with two purposes,—that of presenting 
Alexis as the Mars, and his daughter as the 
Minerva of the Byzantines. Anna did not invent 
facts, but in painting her portraits she always dips 
her pencil in tlui colour of vanity. This vanity is 
threefold,—personal, domestic, and national. Thus 
Alexis is sjmtless ; Anna becniues an oracle; the 
Greeks are the first of all the nations, and the 
Latins are wicked harharians. Bohemond alone is 
worthy of all lier prai.se;; but it is said tliat she 
was admired by, and that she admired in her tuni, 
the gallant prince of the N orinans. 

The style of the author is often affected and 
loaded wdth false erudition ; nnimportant details 
are constantly treated with as much as and even 
more attention than facts of high importance. 
These are the defects of the work, but whoever 
will take the trouble to discover and discard them, 
will find the Ale.xias the most interesting and one 
of the most valuable historical productions of the 
Byzantine literature. 

The editio princeps of the Alexias was publish¬ 
ed by Hoelschelius, Augsburg, 1310, 4t(). This 
is only an abridgment coutaiuiiig th(i fifteen books 
reduced to eight. The next is by Possinus, with 
a Latin tmnslation, Paris, 1G51, fbl. Du Cange 
has written some valuable notes to the Alexias, 
which are contained in the Paris edition of Cin- 
nanius. (1670, fol.) The best edition is by Schopen 
(2 vols. Hvo.), with a new Latin translation, Bonn, 

1339. The translation of Possinus is very bad. 
The work w'as translated into French by Cousin 
(le president), and a German translation is con¬ 
tained in the first volume of the “ Historische 
Memoiren,” edited by Fr. von Schiller. [VV. P. j 

ANNA PERENNA, a Roman divinity, the 
legends about whom are related by Ovid {Fast. iii. 
523, &c.) and Virgil. {Aen.iv.) According to 
them she was a daughter of Belus and sister of 
Dido. After the death of the latter, she fled from 
Carthage to Italy, where she was kindly received 
by Aeneas. Here her jealousy of Lavinia was 
roused, and being warned in a dream by the spirit 
of Dido, she fled and threw herself into the river 
Numicius. Henceforth she was worshipped as the 
nymph of tliat river under the name of Perenna, 
for previously her name had simply been Anna. 
A second story related by Ovid states, that when 
the plebs had seceded to the mons sacer and 
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were in want of food, there came from the neigh¬ 
bouring Bovillae an aged woman of the name of 
Anna, who distributed cakes among the hungry 
multitude, and after their return to the city the 
grateful people built a temple to her. A third 
story, likewise related by Ovid, tells us that, when 
Mars was in love with Minerva, he applied to the 
aged Anna to lend him her assistance. She ap¬ 
peared before him herself in the disguise of Minerva, 
and when the god took hold of her v(;il and wanted 
to kiss her, she laughed him to scorn. Ovid 
iii. 6’.o7, &c.) remarks tliat Anna Perenna was con¬ 
sidered by some as Luna, by others as Themis, 
and by others again as lo, the daughter of Inachus, 
or as one of tlie nymphs who brought up the infant 
Jove. Now as Macrobius {Sut. i. 12) sUites, tliat 
at her festival, which fell on the l.'ith of Marcli, 
and was celebrated by the Homans with great joy 
and merriment, the people prayi^d uf. a7f?/uri> pere//- 
naretjua eommodo. liccat^ it seems clear that Anna 
Perenna was originally an Italian divinity, who 
was n'garded as the giver of life, health, and 
plenty, as the goddess whose; powers were most j 
manifest iit the return of spring when Iut festival 
was celebrated. 'J'he identification of this goddess 
with Anna, the sister of Dido, is undou))t<;dly of 
late origin. (Ilartung, I>ie lielig. d. lii'nn. ii. p. 
229, &c.) \L. S.] 

ANNAEUS COKNU'TUS. [CoRNrirs.] 
ANNAEUS ELOllUS. [Floiuts.] 
ANNAEUS LUCA'NUS. (LucANrs.] 
ANNAEUS MELLA. LMella.] 
ANNAEUS SE'NECA. [Sknk(.'a. 1 
ANNAEUS STATIUS. |Statius.1 
ANNA'LIS, a cognomen of tlie Villia Gens, 
which was first acquired by L. Villius, tribune ol’ 
the plehs, in n. e. 179, because he intiodueed a law 
fixing the year {awiiis) at which it was allowable 
for a piTson to be a candidate for the public oflices. 
(Liv. xl. A A.) The other persons of this name are: 

1. Skx, Villius (Annalls), a friend of MiloV 
(Cic. ad Fatn. ii. G), probably the same as the Sex. 
Annalis, of whom Quintilian speaks, (vi. Ik § lit).) 

2. L. Villius Annalis, praetor in is. e. 43, 
was proscribed by the triumvirs, and betrayed to 
death hy his son, lie is probably the same as tiie 
L. V'illius L. F. Annalis mentioned in a letter of 
Caelius to Cicero, n. c, 51, {adFam. viii. B ) llis 
son was killed shortly afterwards in a drunken 
brawl by the sanu! soldiers who had killed his fatlicr. 
(Appian, Ii. C. iv. 17; Val. Max. ix, 11. § ii.) 

M. ANNEIU8, legate of M. Cicero during his 
government in Cilicia, n. c. 51. Anneius ajipears 
to have had some pecuniary dealings with the in¬ 
habitants of Sm-dis, and Cicero gave liim a letter t)f 
introduction to the praetor Thermus, that the latter 
might assist him in the matti;r. In Cicero’s cam¬ 
paign against the Partliiaiis in b. c. 50, Anneius 
commanded part of the Roman troops. (Cic. ad 
Fam. xiii. 55, 57, xv. 4.) 

A'NNIA. 1. The wife of L. Cinmi, who died 
. a 84, in his fourth consulship. IShc aftervv;u‘ds 
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Setia, a Roman colony, (ii. u. 340.) [Annius, 
No. 1.] The cognomens of this gens under the 
republic are : Asellus, Rellienus, Cimber, 
Lusc’tts, Milo. Those who have no cognomen 
arc given under Annius. 

According to Eckhel (v. p. 134), the genuine 
coins of tlio Annii have no cognomen upon them. 
The one figured below, which represents the head 



of a woman, and on the reverse Victory drawn by 
a qiiadrigji, with tlie inscriptions C. Anni, T, F. 
T. N. Procos, Ex. S. C. and L. Fabi. L. F. i:li(si'). 
is supposed to refer to C. Annius, who fought 
against Sertoriiis in Sjiain, [Annius, No. 7-] It 
is imagined that L. P’ubius may have been the 
quaestor of Annius, but nothing is known for cer¬ 
tain. 

T. ANNIA'NUS, n Roman poet, lived in the 
time of Trajan and Hadrian, and was a friend of 
A. Gellius, who wys that ho was acquainted with 
ancient literature. Among other things, ho aji- 
pears to have written Fesceniiinc verses. (Gell. vii. 
7, ix. 10, XX. 8 .) 

A'NNIHAL. [Hannibal.] 

ANNl'CERIS ('ArW/ce/^ns), a Cyrcnaic pliilo.so- 
pher [Ahistij’I'UsJ, of vvliom th<; ancients have 
loft ns very vague and contradictory accounts. Ih; 
is said to have ransomed Plato for 20 miiiae from 
Dionysius of Syracuse (Ding, liaert. ii. {>()); but 
wc! read, on the other hand, that he was a disci]ile 
of Paraebates, whose succession from Aristijqms in 
th<! ordtT of disci|>l<‘sbip was as follows :—Aristip¬ 
pus, Arete, Aristipjms the youiigm-, Aiitijiater, 
Epitiinedes, Paraebates. Plato, howt'ver, was con¬ 
temporary with the lirst Aristippus, and therefore 
one of the above accounts of Anniceris must be 
false. Iienc('. Menage on Lai'rtius (/. c.) and 
Knstoroii Suidas (s', r.) have sujiposed tliat there 
were two j>hiloso]diers of the nann; of Anniceris, 
tlie one contemporary with Plato, the other with 
Alexander the Great. If so, tlie latter is tlie one 
of whose system some notices have rcaclu'd us, 
and who forms a link between the Cyrcnaic and 
Kpicurcaii schools, lie w^as opposed to LpictiruH 
in two points; (J) lit; denied that pleasure was 
m<;rely tlie .absence of pain, for if so death would 
be a pleasure; and (2) he attributed to every 
8 e]).arate ju'.t a distinct object, ni.aintaining that 
there was no genenil end of human life. In botli 
these statcnnuits he re.assevted the principh*. of 
Aristippus. But he differed from Aristipims, inas¬ 
much as he allowed tli.at f'riendfihip., patriotism. 


•and similar virtut's, won; good Iti themselves 
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ANNIA GENS, plebeian, was of considerable fSuidas and Diog. Laert. 1. c.; Glem. Alex. Sh-ahi 
antiquity. The first person of this name whom ii. p. 417; Bnicker, Ilid. Crif. J'hit. ii. 3;'Ritp^r" 
Livy mentions, is the Katin pnaetor L. Annius of | (/rschichtc dcr FkiL vii. 3.) Acdian ( V, II. ii. 27) 
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says, that Auiiiccris (probably the eUh*r of the 
two) was distiaguishod for his skill as a cha¬ 
rioteer. [(i. E. li. C. j 

A'NNIUS. 1. L. Ainiius, of Setia, a Homan 
colony, was praidor of tlie Latins, u. :i40, at the 
lime of the great Latin Avar, lie was sent ,'is am¬ 
bassador to Rome to demand for the Jjatins perfect 
e([uality with the Romans. According to the Ro¬ 
man story, he danul to say, in the cajiiud, tliat he 
detic'd th(^ Roinati Jupiter; and as he Imrried 
down the steps of the teinj)Ie, lie. fell from tlm top 
to the bottom, and Avas takmi up dead. (LiA*. Aiii. 

a-b.) 

‘2. Annhis, a fnu'dman, the father of Cn. Fla- 
A'ius, Avlu) AA’as curule aedile in n. e. 1104. ((jell. vi. 
y ; Liv. ix. 4().) 

J. Annmus, a triumvir for founding colonies 
in Cisalpine Caul, aa'us obliged by a sudden rising 
(d‘ tlie Jioii to take refuge in Mutina, n. c. 21}). 
(Liv. xxi. 2d.) 

4. Anmus, a Campanian, avIio is said to have 
been sent as amhassador to Rome after the battle 
of Cannae, n. c. 21 (i, to demand that one of the 
consuls should henceforth b(> a (.ampanian. (Val. 
jVlax. vi. 4. 4; J; Li\. .xxiii. b, 22.) 

d. L. Annuls, triliune of the ph'bs, n. r. 110, 
atti'inpied AA'itii R. Lucullus to contiiun^ in oHici* 
the next year, but Avas resisted by his other col¬ 
leagues. (Sail. JiKj, 117.) 

()'. R. Annih.s, tribune of 1b<' soldiers, aa’us the 
nnirdei’er of M. Antonins, the orator, in n. c. llT, 
and brought his head to hlarius. (Val. Max. ix. 2. 
§ 2; Appian, li. C. i. 72.) 

7. (i. An'NH’s, sent into Spain by Sulla about 
n. ('. })2 against Sertorius, Avhom he coiupcdhal to 
retire to Nova Carthago. (Rlut. Scrior. 7.) 

y. Annh’s, a senator, one of Catiline’s con- 
sjiiratons, n. c. (id. lb; Avas not taken AA-itli Cethe- 
gus and the others, and we do not knoAV his future' 
late. (Sail. Caf. 1 7, -dO ; comp. (). Cic. e/c J\t. ( ?i.) 
A'NNHJS RASSIIS. Llh\ssi's.l 
A'NNICS FAlIS'I'CS. [b'M'sws.} 
A'iNNllTS CALLUS. [(i.AU.r.s.] 

A'NNIUS RC'LLIO. [Roi.mo.] 

ANSLR, a frii'iid of the triumvir M. Antonins, 
and one of the detractors of Virgil. Ovid calls 
him ;nv)C(f.c, (\'irg. J'lrl. ix. ,‘5(i; Serv. (ulioc. et ad 
Ju-l. vii. 21 ; I’rop. ii. 2d. bl ; (_)v, 'J'l ist. ii. 4d.‘) ; 
Cic. xiii. d ; Wciclu'rt, I^octur. Lui. AV/<- 

ijni(U\ p. l(i(), Ac., L^ps. IfldO.) 

AN'J'ALA (’Auraia), a .surname of Demeler, 
Rhea, and Cybeh', jindialily signifies a goddess 
whom man muv ajijiroach in pravers. (Orph.////«///, 
40. 1 ; Apollon, i. 1141 ; Hesveh. x. r.) | h. S.J 

ANTAEUS {'Apralos). 1, A son of I’oseidon 
and Ce, a mighty giant and Avrestler in Libya, 
Avhose strength Avas invincible so long as he re¬ 
mained in contact Avith his mother earth. The 
strangers Avho came to liis country Averc compc'lled 
to wrestle with him ; the congiu'red Avere slain, and 
out of tlieir skulls he built a lumsc to Roseidon. 
Ilerucli's discoA'ered the source of his streiigtli, 
lifted him up from the eartli, and cruslied Jiim in 
the. air. (^Apoiiod. ii. \1 ; Uygin. Fad. 31 ; 

Diod. iv. 17 ; Rind. Jstlim. iv, V)7, Lwcan,' 
rkimil. iv. d{)l), Ac.; .liiv<-n. iii. HR; Ov. Ih. 307.) 

1 he tomb of Antaeus (yi///oc/' co//7s), which formed 
a moderate hill in the shajte of a man stretched out 
at full length, Avas shewn near the toAvii of Tingis 
in Mauretania down to a late period (Strab. xvii. 
p.829 i P. Mela, iii. 10. § 35, Ac.), and it was bc- 
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lieved tluit Avhenever a portion of the earth cover¬ 
ing it Avas taken aAvay, it rained until the hole was 
filh'd uj) again. Sertorius is said to have opened 
the grave, but wlicn he found the skeleton of sixty 
euhits ill length, lie Avas struck Avith horror and had 
it covered again immediately. (Strab. l.c.; Pint. 
Sertor. y.) 

2. A king of Irasa, a town in the territory of 
(jyn'iie, who Avas sometimes identified by the an- 
eil'iits Avith tin; giant Antaeus. He had a daughter 
Alceis or Raicc;, whom he promised to him who 
should conquer in the foot race. The prize was 
A\mn by Alexidanius. (Pind. Pylh. ix. 183, Ac., 
Avith the Sehol.) A tliird p(;rsonage of this name 
occurs in Virg. Ant. x. 5(11. [U. S.J 

AN'l'A'CORAS Avra-yopai)., of Rliodes, a 
(Ireek epic poet Avho flourished about the year 
11 . 270. He Avas a friend of Antigoiiiis (jonatas 

and a contomjiorary of Aratns. (Pans. i. 2. § 3 ; 
Plat. Ajtiplilli. p. 182, E, Symjxts. iv. p. (:(i8, c.) 
He is said to Iuiau; been very fond of good living, 
resfiectiiig which Plutarch and Atiieiiaeus (viii. 
p. 340, Ac.) relate sonic facetious anecdotes. 
Antagoras Avrote an ejiic jioem entitled Tkltais. 
(t)7j€?aty, Pi/a Arafi., p}>. 444, 440, cd. Buhle.) 
This poem he is said to have read to the Hocotians, 
toAA'hom it ap]>eared so tedious that they could not 
abstain from yuAvning. (.'Vjwstol. Proverb. Cent. 
\. 82 ; Maxim. Confess, ii. p.580, ed. Combetisius.) 
Ho also compo.Hcd some epigrams of which speci¬ 
mens are .still extant. (Diog. Laert. iv'. 2G; 
Aiiihol. (jraec. ix. 147.) [L. S.J 

ANTA'L(.'1I)AS (’AvTa\jfi5as), the Spartan, 
apjtears to have bt‘en one of the ablest politicians 
ever called forth by the cmergeiicios of liis country, 
an ajit jmjiil of the school of Lysaiuler, and, like 
him, thoroughly versed in the arts of courtly diplo¬ 
macy. His fatlier's iiaini;, as Ave learn from Plu- 
tareii {Artar. p. 1022, n.), aa'iis Leon — tlie same, 
possibly, A\ho is record(;d by Xenophon {JTelL ii. 
3. 4; l(i) as Kphor iirwvviios in tlie fourteenth year 
of the Peloponnesian Avar. At one of the most 
critical periods for Sparta, avIk'U, in addition to a 
strong coiifedemcy against her of (Irecian states 
assivied by Ri'i’sian nioneA\ tlie successes of Phar- 
naba/.us s.nd Cojioii and the restoration of the long 
walls of Athens apjjeared to threaten the re-osta- 
blishmeut of Athenian dominion, Antalcidas aa’us 
sch'cU'd as ambassador to 'i’iribazus, satrap of 
Avi'stern Asia, to negotiate through him a peace for 
Sjiarta Avith the Persian king, n. c. 3,93. {Hell. iv. 
}). 12.) xSuch a nieasure Avoiild of course di'prive 

Athens and the hostile league of their cliief re¬ 
sources, and, under the pretext of general peace 
and imb'pendence, might leave S]>artu at liberty to 
consoliilate her ])rei;arious supremacy among the 
(Jreeks of Europe. Tlie Athenians, alanned at 
this step, also despatclu'd an enibas.sy, Avith (,'onon 
at its head, to counteract the etForts of Antalcidas, 
and deputies for the same purpose accoinpanii'd 
them from Thebes, Argos, and C^irinth. In con¬ 
sequence of tlie strong opposition made by these 
states, 'riribazus did "not Aonture to close Avitfi 
Sparta without luilhnrity from Artaxerxes, but he 
sevte\\y kwAXA^ibed. XnUVAbtA's vjvAb motvey (lot a 
navy, to barass f\\e KtbenV.vAW wrvik ^\evT vi^Aev., axA 
drive thein into wisliing for the peace. Moreover., 
In* seizi'd Uomm, on the pretext that he had un¬ 
duly used the king's forces for the extension of 
Athenian dominion, and thrcAv him into prison. 
[CoNON.J Tiribazus was detained at court by the 
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king, to whom ho liad gone to give a report of his 
measures, and was superseded for a time in his 
satrapy by Strnthas, a wanii friend of Athens. 
The war therefore continued for some years; but 
in B. c. 388 tlie state of affairs appeared to give 
promise of success if a fresh negotiiition with Per¬ 
sia were attempted. Tiriljazus had returned to 
his former government, Phamalia/us, the opponent 
of Spartan interests, had gone up to the capital to 
marry Apaina, the king’s daught<*r, and had en¬ 
trusted ins government to Ariobarzaiies, with 
whom Antalcidas had a connexion of hospitality 
(^euos €K TraKaiov). Under those circumstances, 
Antalcidas was once more sent to Asia both as 
commander of the iloet (vavapxos)^ and ambassador. 
{Hell. V. 1. § C, *28.) On his arrival lit Ephesus, 
he gave the charge of the squadron to Nicolochus, 
as his lieutenant (€7rinrToA.fus), and sent him to aid 
Abydus and keep Iphicrates in check, while lie 
hims(‘lf wont to I'inbazus, and jiossihly proceeded 
with him* to the court of Artaxerxes on the more 
important business of his mission. In this he w'as 
completely siuri’ssfiil, liaving jjrevailed on the king 
to aid Sparta in forcing, if necessary, the Atlienians 
and their allies to accede t<i peace on the terms 
whicli Persia, acting under Spartan inlhuMice, 
should dictate. On his return however to the sea- 
coast, he received ititi'lligence that Nieolochus was 
blockaded in the harbour of Ahydiis by Iphicrates 
and Diotiimis. lie accordingly proc<'<*ded by land 
to Abydus, whence he .sailed out witii tin* squad¬ 
ron by night, having sjiread a report that tlie 
Chalcedonians had siuit to him for aid. Sailing 
northward, he sto])ped at Percope, and when the 
Athenians had passed tliat place in fancied pursuit 
«>f liim, he returned to Abydus, where In; hoped to 
be strengthened by a reiiifureement of twenty ships 
from Syraense and Italy. liut hearing that 'I’hni- 
syimlus (of Colyttns, not the hero of Pliyle) was 
mlvaneing from 'I’iirace with <‘ight ships to join the 
Athenian Hi'et, he put out to sea, ami succeeded 
l)V a stratagem in capturing the whole squadron. 
(Hell. V. 1. § 2.V27; Polyaen. ii. 4, and Schneider 
*// lor. AW/.) lie was stum after joinetl by the ex- 
Jieeted ships from Sicily and Italy, by tlie fleet of 
all the Ionian towns of whicli 'J’iribazus was nias- 
ter, and t;ven by some which Ariobarzanes fur¬ 
nished from the sjitrafiy of Phurnubaziis. Antal- 
cidas thus conunandeil the sea, which, together 
with the annoyance to wdiieli Athens tvas expo.sed 
from Aegiiia [Hell. v. 1, 1—24), nuide the Athe- 
nijins desirous of peace. The same wish being also 
strongly felt by Sparta and Argos (see the several 
r(^;ls()I^s in Xen, Hell. v. 1. ^ 211), the summons of 
Tiriba/iis for a congress of deimlios from such 
states as might lie willing to listen to the terms 
proposed by the king, was gladly obeyed by all, 
and the satrap then read to them the royal decree. 
This famous docuiiiciit, drawni up with a suflicioiit 
as.sumption of imperial majesty^, ran thu.s : Arta¬ 
xerxes the king thinks it just that the cities in 
Asia should belong to himself, as widl as the is¬ 
lands Clazomenae and (Cyprus ; but that the other 
Grecian cities, both small and great, he should 
leave independent, except Lemno.s and Imhrosand 
Scyros; and that these, as of old, should belong to 
the Athenians. Hut whichever jiarty receives not 


* If we may infer as much from the expression , 
which Xenophon afterwards uses (v. i. 2o), 'O 
*Ayra\KiZas KaTtSi] fxev fitra TipiSdfou, k. t. A. 
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this peace, against them will I war, with such as 
accede to these terms, both by land and by sea, 
both with ships and with money.” {Hell. v. 1. 
§ 31.) To these terms all the parties concerned 
readily acceded, if we except a brief and ineffectual 
delay on the jiart of Tliobes and the united govern¬ 
ment of Argos and Corinth {Hell. v. 1. 32—34); 

and thus was concluded, B. c. 387, the famous 
pejice of Antalcidas, so called as being the fruit of 
his masterly diplomacy. That the peace cUectually 
provided for tlie interests of Sparta, is beyond a 
doubt {Hell. v. 1. §36); that it was cordially 
cherished by most of the other Grecian states as a 
sort of bulwark and charter of freedom, is no less 
cermin. {JJell. vi. 3. §§8, 12,18, vi. 5. § 2; Paus. 
ix. 1.) On the Bubji;ct of the peace, sec Thirl wall, 
GV. Hist. vol. iv. p. 445 ; Mitford, ch. 25. sec. 7, 
ch. 27. sec. 2. 

Our notices of the rest of the life of Antalcidas 
an; scattered and doubtful. From a passing allu¬ 
sion in the spinrh of Callistratus the Athenian 
{Hell. vi. 3. § 12), wi; learn that he was then 
(«.<;. 371) alisent on another mission to Persia. 
Alight this have been with a view to tht' negotia¬ 
tion of ]«‘ace in Greece (see Hell. vi. 3), and like¬ 
wise have been connected with some alarm at tlie 
probable interest of Timotlieus, son of Conon, at 
the Persian court? (See Diod. xv. 50; Dem. 
c. Timoik. ]). 11.91; Thirl wall, vol. v. p. 63.) Plu¬ 
tarch again y». 613, <*.) nieritioris, as a state¬ 

ment of some persons, that at the time of the in¬ 
vasion of Laconia by Epainiiiomlas, b. c. 369, 
Anbilcidas was one of the ephors, and that, fearing 
the capture of Sparta, he coiiveyi'd his cliiklven for 
sjifety to Cythera. The; same autlior informs us 
{.'{rld.v. p. 1022, d.), that Antalcidas was sent to 
Persia for supplies after the del'eat at Leuctra, n. n. 
371, and was coldly and superciliously received by 
the king. If, considering tlie gcMu'ral looseness of 
stiitement w'hich pcirvades tlii.s portion of Plutarch, 
it were allowable to set the date of' this mission 
after the invasion of 369, we might possibly con¬ 
nect with it the attempt at pacification on the side 
of Persia in 368. {Hell. vii. 1. § 27; Diod. xv. 70.) 
'riiis would .seem indt'ed to be inconsistent with 
Plutarch’s account of the treatment of Antalcidas 
by Artaxerxes; but that might pm haps be no 
overwbeliiiiiig tibjection to our hypothesis. (See, 
however. Thirl wall, vol. v. p. 123, and note.) If 
the embassy in qm'stion took place immediately 
after the battle of Lcmctni, the anecdote {Ages. 
613, 0 .) of the eplioralty of Antalcidas in .369 of 
course refutes what Plutarch {Artax, 1022, d.) 
would have us infer, that Antalcidas was driven to 
suicide by liis failure in Persia and the ridicule of 
his enemies. But sudi a story is on other grounds 
intrinsically improbable, and savours much of the 
period at which Plutarch wrote, when the conduct 
of some later Romans, miscalled Stoics, had served 
to give suicide the character of a fashionable re¬ 
source in cases of distress and perplexity^. [K. E.] 
ANTANDER {^AvraySpos), brother of Agatbo- 
clcs, king of Syracuse, was a commander of the 
troops sent by the Sy^racusans to the relief of Cro- 
tona when besieged by' the Brutii in n. c. 317. 
During his brother’s absence in Africa (b. c. 310), 
he Avas left togetlii^r Avith Eryninon in command of 
Syracuse, and wished to surrender it to Uamilcar. 
He ajipears, however, to have still retained, or at 
least regained, tlie confidence of Agathoclcs, for he 
j is mentioned afterwards as tlie instrument of his 
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brother’s cruelty. (Diod. xix. 3, xx. 16, 72.) 
Antander was the author of an historical work, 
which Diodorus quotes. {Exc. xxi. 12, p. 492, ed. 
Wess.) 

ANTE IA (^Avreia)^ a daughter of the Lycian 
king lobates, and wife of Proetus of Argos, by 
whom she became the mother of Maera. (ApoUod. 
ii. 2. § 1; Horn. II. vi. 160 ; Eustath, ad Horn. p. 
1688.) The Greek tragtidians call the wife of 
Proetus Stheneboea. Respecting her love for 
liellerophoiites, see IlELLKRoeHONTES. [L. S.} 
ANTEIAS or ANTI AS (^Avrtia^ av^Avrias\ 
one of the three sons of Odysseus by Circe, from 
whom the town of Aiibiia in Italy was ])elieved to 
have derived its name. (Dionys. llal. i. 72; Stoph. 
Byz. .s. V. ’'AvT€ia .) [ L. S. J 

P. ANTEinS was to have had the pruvim:<“ of 
Syria in a. n. 56, but was detained in the city by 
Nero, lie was hated by Nero cm a«;coimt of liis 
intimacy with Agrijipina, and was thus conipellcul 
to put an end to his own lil'o in a. n. .57. (Tac. 
d/a/, xiii. 22, xvi. 14.) 

ANTEN UR ('Avrrft/cof))., a Trojan, a son of 
Aesyetes and (Jleomestra, and luishand of Theano, 
by whom he had many < l)ildr(‘ji. (Hon). 7/. vi. 
.*iJ>8 ; Eustath. at/ Ho/n. p. ,‘>49.) Ac<'(mling ttt tin* 
Homeric account, he was one of the wisest jinio))^ 
the elders at 'I’roy, and ri'ceived ^Meneiaus and 
Odyssc'us into his house wlien tliej' came to Troy 
as ambassadors. (//. iii. 1 1(J, &c., 203, A«*.) He 
also advised his f(;llow-citiz<‘ns to restore ilel<*n to 
Mjuielaus. (//. vii. 348, Ac.) This is the sub¬ 
stance of all tlnit is said about him in the Ilonn'ric 
poems; but the suggestion contained therein, that 
Antenor entertained a fn<mdly disposition towards 
the Greeks, has be<*n seiz('d upon and exaggerated 
by later writers. Befon; the Trojan war. In; is 
said to have been sent by Priam to Greece to claim 
the surrender of llesione, who had been carried off 
by tlio Greuiks; but this mission was not followed 
by any favoui-aiile result. (Dares IMiryg. .5.) When 
Wenelaus and Odysseus caiiu! to Ihoy, they would 
have been killed by the sons of Priura, had it not 
been for the protection whicli Antenor afforded them. 
(Diet. Oet, i. 11.) .lust before the taking of Troy 
his friendship for the Greeks assumes the character 
of treaclxTy towards his owni couiitry; for when 
sent to Agamemnon to negotiate peace, h<* devised 
with him and Odyssiuis a plan of delivering the 
city, and even the j)alladium, into their hands. 
(Diet. (iret. iv. 22, v. 8 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 246,651, 
ii. 15; Tzetzes, ad L/fi'/qd/r. 33.9; Snidas, s. v. 
vaWadiov.) When Troy was plundered, the skin 
of a panther was hung up at the door of Antonor’s 
house, as a sign for the Greeks not to commit any 
outrage upon it. (Schol, ad Pind. Pyth. v. 198; Pans. 
X. 17 ; Strah. xiii. p. 608.) His history after this 
event is related differently^. Dictys (v. 17; comp. 
Serv. ad Aen, ix. 264) states, that he founded a 
new kingdom at Troy upon and out of the rem¬ 
nants of the old one; and according to others, he 
embarked with Menelaus and Helen, was carried 
to Libya, and settled at Cyrenc (Pind. Pyth. v. 
110); or he went with the Heneti to Thnice, and 
thence to the western coast of the Adriatic, where 
the foundation of several towns is ascribed to him. 
(Strah. I.C.; Serv. ad Aen. i. 1 ; Liv. i. 1.) Au- 
tenor with his family and his house, on which the 
panther’s skin was seen, was painted in the Lesche 
at Delphi.^ (Pans. L c.) [L. S.] 

ANTE'NOR (’Aj/tt/i/wp), the son of Euphranor, 
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an Athenian sculjjtor, made the hrst bronze statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which the .\the- 
nians set up in the Cerameicus. (n. c. 509.) These 
statues were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and 
their phice was supplied by others made either by 
Callias or by Pra.vitel(rs. After the comjuest of 
Persia, Alexander the Great sent the statues back 
to Athens, where they were again set up in the 
i Cerameicus. (Pans. i. 8. § 5; Arrian. Anab. iii. 
16, vii. 19; Plin. xxxiv. 9; zb. 1.9. § 10; Bockh, 
Cotp. Insc/ip. ii. p. 340.) The return of the 
statues is ascribed by Pausanias (/. c.) to one of 
the Antiochi, Valerius Maximus (ii. 10, ext. 
§ I) to iSeleucus; but the account of Arrian, that 
th(!y were returned by Alexander, is to be pre- 
feir(‘d. (See ul.so Meursii Pisistrat. 14.) [P. S.] 

ANTE'NOR AvTrivb)f)\ a Greek writer of un¬ 
certain date, wrote a work upon the history of Crete, 
which on account of its excellence Wiis callc'd 
AeAra, inasmuch as, says Ptohimy Hephaestion 
(i/p. J*Iint. fW. 190, p. 151, b. Bekk.), the 
('retails called that which is good AiKrop. (Aelian, 
11. j\. xvii. 35 ; Plut. de JIrrad. c. 32.) 

A NTENO'Rl I) ES ('AvrrjvopiS'qs)., a patronymic 
from Antenor, and applied to his sons and descend¬ 
ants. (\irg. Aen. vi. 484 ; Horn. //. xi. 221.) 
At Cyrene, vvhe?*e Antenor according to some ac- 
counlis had si'ttled after the di^struction of Troy, 
the Antenoridae enjoyed heroic honours. (Pind. 
Pyth. V. 108.) [L. S.j 

'ANTF.RUS. [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA, also called PORRIMA or 
PBOBSA (Uv. Past. i. 633 ; Gcll. xvi. 16), toge- 
ther with Postvortu, arc described either as the 
two sisters or companions of the Roman goddess 
(’armenta. (Uv.Macrob. i. 7.) It seems 
to b<* cleiir, from the manm*r in which ATacrobius 
K{)(!aks of Antevorta and Postvorta, that originally 
they were only two attributes of the one goddess 
Cannenta, the former describing bi*.r knowledge of 
the future and the latter tliat of tin* past, analogous 
to the two-headed ,)amis. But that in later times 
Antevorta and Postv'orta were regarded as two dis¬ 
tinct beings, conijianions of Cannenta, or us two 
Cannentac, is expressly said by Varro {ap. (lei/, 
1. (*.), Uvid, and Macrobins. According to Varro, 
who also sjiys, that they had two altars at Rome, 
they were invoked by ])n*guaiit women, to avert 
the dangers of child-birth. [L. S.] 

ANTllAECS (’Ai/Goios) or Antaeus, a physi¬ 
cian, whose ridiculous and superstitious remedy 
for hydrophobia is mentioned by Pliny. (77. N'. 
xxviii, 2.) Une of his prescriptions is presiTved 
by Galen. {iJe Compos. AJedicam. sec. Locos, iv. 8. 
vol. xii. p, 764.) Nothing is known of the events 
of his life, hut, as Pliny mentions him, he must 
have lived some time in or before the first century 
after Christ. [W. A. G.J 

ANTIIAS (’Av0c£s), a son of Poseidon and Al¬ 
cyone, the daughter of Atla.s. He was king of 
Troczen, and believed to have built the town of 
Antheia, a))d according to a Boeotian tradition, the 
town of Anthedon also. Other accounts stated, that 
Anthedon derived its name from a nymph Anthedon. 
(Paus. ii. 30. § 7, ix. 22. § 5.) [L. S.J 

A'NTHEAS LI'NDJUS ("Ai/eeas), a Greek 
j)oet, of liiudus in Rhodes, flourished about b.c. 
596. He was one of the earliest eminent composers of 
])ballic songs, which he himself sung at the head of 
his phallophori. (Athen. x. p. 445.) Hence he 
is rs^ed by Atheimeus (/. c.) as a comic poet, but 
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tliis is not precisely correct, since lie lived bef«)re 
the period when comedy assumed its proper form. 
It is well observed by llode {Drum. /Jif/dk/n/si. 
ii. p. ]()), that Antheas, with liis conms of phallo- 
j)hori, stands in tlie same, relation to coim'dy as 
Arioii, with his dithyrainhic chorus, to tra;i;(‘dy. 
(See also Dirf.tif Ant. s. r, (^omoediaS [P. S.J 
ANTllEDON. [Anthas.1 
AN'J’IIKIA (“Ai/flcitt), the bloomhie:, or the 
friend of flowers, a surname of Hera, under width 
she had a temjile at Ari^os. ^>efor(^ tliis temple 
was the iriouud under which tlio women were bu¬ 
ried who had comt; with Ditjnysus from the Aegean 
islands, and had fallen in a contest with the Ar¬ 
rives and l*crseijs. ( Pans. ii. “J'J. 1.) Antheia 

was used at (Jnobsus as a surname of Ajihrotlilc. 
(Hesyeh. .s. r.) ^ ^ 

ANTlIE'Lll ('Ai'OrjAiot Sai'/ioees), certain di¬ 
vinities whose images stood befort' the doors of 
lious('s, and were exposed to tin; sun, wIkmicc they 
tl(‘nv(‘d tlieir name. (Aeschyl. Ayawt. .“>.*10; Loneck, 
ad Suph. Afitc. {{().').) [L. S.J 

ANTilE'AlJ ns, emjx-ror of the West, remark- 
ahh' for his rtdgii exliihiting the last effort of tli<> 
Eastern empire to supj>ort the siukiiig fortunes of 
tlie W’^csteni. He was tin* son of IVoeopius, and 
son-in-law of the empt'ror ]\Turcian, and cm llicimer 
a]>]>lyiiig to the easlt'ni einjieror Lt'ofor a succes.sor 
to A'lajorian in the. west, ho was in a. i>. 'I(>7 
named for tlie oHie<', in whicli In' was conlirnied 
at Home, lli.s dauglit<!r wa.s married to Hicinn'r; 
but a quarrel arising lietweon Anthemius and 
IHcimer, the latd'r acknowledgvd (Hyhriu.s as <*m- 
peror, and laid siege to Kome, which he took liy 
storm in -Ifli, Authemius -[lerif^ljed in the assault. 
His private life, which sc'eins to have been good, 
is given in the panegyric u])on him liy Sidoniiis 
Ajiollonius, whom In* jiatronized ; Ids ]ud)lic life in 
.lornainles {do Itrh. (iol. c. lo), Ararcelliniis {Vlnu,n.\ 
and 'J'lieopiiain*s (p. lOi). See Ciihhon, Jhr/ino 
and Fall c. .‘Ifi. [A. P. S.J 

A N'l’IlJ'/AlfTlS (’AnffcyUiov), an eminent matlie- 
matician and architect, lioni ;it Tralles, in I.ydia, 
in the sixth centurv after Christ. Hi.s father’s 
naiiK! was Stejiliuniis, who was a pliysiciaii (.Alex, 
'i'rall. iv, 1, p, UK!); one of his lirothers was the 
ci.'U'brated Alexaiuirr 'J'rallianus; and Agatliias 
mentions {Uhl. v. p. UP)), that his three other 
brothers, Hioscorus, IMetnulorus, and Olympiiis, 
wi'iv each emim*nt in tlu'ir s(*veral professions. 
Jle was one of the architects employed hy the 
emperor Justlidiin in the building of tin* church of 
St. Sophia, A. II. (Procop. in Combelis. A/un/p. 
Jiortnn CFal. p. ‘if! f; Agath. JJhf. v. p. 14 J), 
Ac.; Du Change*, Cl^al/s (Jhrhl. lib. iii. p. 11; 
Anselm, llaiidur. ad Autap (U’al. p. 772), and 
to him Eiitocius dedicatial Ids Commentary on 
the (’onica of Apollonius. A fragnH*ut of one of 
bis nuitln-matioal works was pnlilished at Paris, 

4to. by M. Hiquiy, 1777, with the title “ Erag- 
ment iPun Ouvrage (Irec d’AntIn-mius sur d»*s 
‘■Paradoxes do iMccanique;’ vevu et ciu-iige sur 
quatn* Manuscrits, avee line Traduction Erancnis(' 
et des Notes.” It is also to bo found in the forty- 
second volume of the I fist, dc i'Arad. dos /nsrr. 
17IM;, pp. 72, ;i<)2—451. ( W. A. G.J 

ANTHEKMUS, sculptor. [Euimlijs.] 
AN'J'HES C'AnOTjr), probably only another fonn 
of Anthas. It occurs in Stephanus Byzantius, 
who calls him the founder of Antluine in Laconia ; 
and in IMutarch {Qiucest. (Jr. U')) who say.s, that 
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the i.'.lainl of Culauria was originally called, after 
him, Aiithedoida. [L. S.J 

ANTHEIJS (*Ai/6eiJs), the blooming, a surname 
of Dionysus. (Paus. vii. 21. § 2.) Anthius, a sur¬ 
name which Dionysus bore at Athens, is probably 
only a dilicrent form for Antheus. (Paus. i. ill. S2.) 
Tliere are also two fabulous p(*rson;iges of this 
name. (Hygin. iEai. 157; Virg. Acn. i. Ifll, 510, 
xii. 4i.‘l.) [L. S.J 

ANTHEUS, a Greek sculptor of considi.rablo 
rejiutation, though not of first-rate (sxcelh'tice, 
lIourLshed about 180 u. c. (Plin. xxxiv. 10, where 
Anthous is a correction for the common ri*adlng 
Antarus.) \ P. S.J 

ANTJILVNUS (ANTHUS?), FUHIlJiS, a 
Roman jurisconsult, of uncertjdn date. He was 
prol*ahly not later than Severus Alexander. Jle 
wrote a work upon the Edict, whicli in the Floren¬ 
tine Iiiilex to the Digest is entitled ptpos efiiicrnv 
/Si^Ata 'Jrei're, but there are only three lixtracts 
nuule from it in tlie Digest, and* all of tlu'se are 
lak(*n from the first boulc. This bus h*d many to 
Jiold that tin* comjiilers of the Digest j)os,>css(‘d 
only an imp(*rll!ct copy of Jiis work, (P. I. Besi' r, 
/>/.s.s. do Faria Anlhiutup J. (J. ojinqui- Jrat/iaoafis, 
Uug. Bat. Ibo;;.) [.). '1'. G.l 

A'NTHIAIUS (’ArOi'jwos), bishoji of Triqiezus 
I in Jbmliis, was made patriarch of Constantinople 
by the inllii(*nce of the empress Tlieodora (a. d. 
5.!5), and about the same time was drawn over to 
tin* iMitvcldan heresy by Severus. Soon art(*r his 
election to the ]»atriarcliate, Agapetns, the liislmp 
of Roiin*, came to Coiistantinoph*, and obtained 
from the emperor .Iiistiidan a si'iitence of flc|)osi- 
tion against iAntliimiis, which was (*onlii'med hy a 
synod held at Constantinople under JMeuiias, tho 
successor of Antliiiiius. (a. I>. 5,‘}fi; Novell. 42; 
AUmsi, Aara (Jalloct. ConoU. viii. pp. 821, o(»‘f, 
1148-1158; Lahbe, V. ; AcAl'iiTL's.) Some frag¬ 
ments of the debate betwe(*n Anihimus and Aga- 
jx'tus in the presence of .lustiniaii are preserved in 
the Acts of tin* Councils. [P. S.J 

ANTHI I'PlJS (’^Aed/TTTTov), a. Greek comic }iO(*t, 
a play of whose is cited by Atlienaeus (ix. p.408), 
wlicre, hox\(‘ver, we ought perliaps to read Ava^in- 
[y\NAXiriMJH.J IP-y*] 

AN'l'IlUS {’'AvUos)., a son of Autonous and 
IJijipodameia, who was torn to })i(‘ces by the horses 
of his fatlicr, and was metamorjihosed into a bird 
which imitated tln^ neighing of ahorse, but always 
fil'd from the sight of a horse. (Anton. Lih. 7 ; 
Plii). ir. N. X. 57.) I L. S.J 

A'N'ITA GENS, of whicli the cognomens are 
Bkjso and Rkstio, seems to have been of con- 
sidi'rable antiquity. The only person of this name, 
who has no cognomen, is Sr. Antius. 

AN'I’IANEIRA {'Avridvtipa). 1. d'ho mother 
of the Argonaut Idmon by Apollo. (()rph. Ar//. 
187.) The scholiast on Apollonius Jihodius (i. 
188), however, calls Astoria the mother of Idmon. 

2. A daughter of JVleii(*laus, and mother of the 
Argonauts iMirytus and EcJiiones, wdioin she bore 
to Hermes. (Ajadlon. llhod. i. 56 ; llygiu. Fuh. 
14.) |L. S.J 

A'NTIAS, a cognomen of the Valeria Gens, 
derived from the Uoiiuiii colony of Antium. 

U L. Valekii’s Antias, was sent with five 
shi]»s in ii. c. 215 to convey to Rome the Cartha¬ 
ginian ambassadors, who had been captured by the 
Romans on their way to Philip of Macedonia. 
(Liv. x.xiu. 84.) 
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2. Q. Valkkius Antias, the lloraan histoiian, 
was either a descendant of the preceding, or de- 
riveui the surname of Antias from his being a 
jiative of Antium, as l*liiiy states. (I/.N. Praef.) 
]Je was a cimtemporary of Quiulrigarius, Sisenna, 
and Rutilius (Veil. Pat. ii. D), and lived in the 
ffu’inor half of the hrst century before Christ. 
Krause, without mentioning his authority, states 
that Antias was praetor in a. u. c. (17G. (n. c. (JJ5.) 
lie wrote the history of Rome from the earliest 
]»erio*l, relating the stori(^s of Amulius, Rhea Silvia 
and tin; like, down tt) the time of Sulla. The 
latter ])(*i’iod must have l»een tn'Uted at much 
gn'ater leiigtli than tlie earlier, since In* spoke of 
the (juaostorsliip of I'i. < Jracchus ( n. c. 1 .‘i7)as early 
as in tin; twelfth book (or according to soitic read¬ 
ings ill the twenty-second), and the work extended 
to seventy-live hooks at least, ((tell. vii. D.) 

Valerius Antias is frefiiiently referred to by 
Livy, wild speaks of him as the most lying of all 
tin; annalists, and seldom meiitioiiK his name with¬ 
out terms of repniach. (('onip. iii. .5, xxvi. 41), 
xxxvi. .*!<).) Clelliiis (vi. 11, vii. IJ)) loo mentions 
<-ases in which tin; stateruerits of Antias are op- 
pOM'd to thoM' of all otlu'r writers, ainl there can 
b(‘ little doulit that Livy’s jinlgmeiit is correct. 
Anfia*' was in no dilficuJtv alj<uit any of the par- 
liculars of tlie early history : he fabricjited the most 
eiicmiistantial narratives, and was ]iarticu]arly dis- 
liuguislied )iy liis e.xaegcra lions in numbers. 
Plutarch seems to havi* dniwii much of liis early 
liistorv from him,tiiid law too ajtpctirs to liav(* d<*- 
rived many of his stateiuouts from tiie same source, 
though Ik; was a wan* of the uuiniNlworthiiiess of 
Ills autliority, Jt is rather cuiioiis that (’icero 
never refc'rs to ^^'l)eI■ilJs .Aniies. It'omp. iS’ielutlir, 
7//s^. (if l{(iu!<\ i, ])p. ‘JUT, oOl, Ac., ii. ji. 1), 
n. .'j 70, iii. pj). PJ4, ; Kratise, I'llac et J'ni<iin. 
wi. Jjifui. ]>. ‘JlUl, Ac.) 

ANTICLIR'A ('ArriKAeia)^ a danghti'f of Aii- 
tolvcns, wife of Jjaert<‘s, and inotln*!- ot Odysscii.s. 
(Horn. O'/, xi. d.j.) According to Homer she died 
of ofief fit the long absence of her sou, who met licr 
and s))oke witli her in I hides. (fA/. xv. Ac., 
xi. 20'2, A'c.) According to otlicr traditions, slie 
]mt an end to her own lil'i* after sin* had heard ;i 
rejHirt of the death of her son. (llygiu. /'Wj. ‘24.‘».) 
Hyginus (/'u^o 201) also stato.s, that previous to 
her marrying Laertes, she lived on intimate terms 
with .Sisyphus; wiicnci; I'liirijiides (//;///f/. R///. .'V24) 
calls Odysseus a. son of Sisyphus. (C‘>inp. So])hocl. 
/Va7. 417; Ov. xiii. iJ'J ; Serv. (a/ Acn. vi. 
.529.) It is uncertain whether this Anticlcia is tin; 
same as the one wh(»se son Perijiheles was killed 
by Theseus. Of this I’eriphetes slie was the mother 
by llephjicstus or by Poseidon. (Apollod. iii. ](>. 

5; 1; Puns. ii. 1. g 4 ; Hygiii. Fall. 150.) Another 
mythical personage of this name, who married 
Machaoii, the son of Asclepiiis, is mentioned by 
Pans. iv. 30. g 2. | L. S. j 

ANTKR.EIDI'IS ('ArTiKAttSi^s), of Athens 
(Athen. xi. p. 44 0, c.), lived after the time of 
Alexander the Great (Pint. Alex. 4G), and is fre- 
<Itieiitly referred to by later writi;rs. Ho wrote, 1. 
Ile/n NiirrTtoj/, containing an account of the return 
of the Greeks from their ancient expeditions. 
(Athen. iv. p. 1.57, f., ix. p. 304, d., xi. p, 4(>t), c.) 
Aiiticleides’ statem(;nt about the Pelasgiuns, which 
Strabo (v. p. *221) quotes, is probably taken from 
the work on the NJirroi. 2. ArjAia/c^, an account 
oi Delos. (Schol. ad Apoll. lihod. i. 1207, 1215.9.) 
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3. 'E^vynTiKds, appears to have been a sort of 
Dictionar}', in which perhaps an explanation of 
those words and phrases was given which occurred 
in tlie ancient stories. (Athen. xi. p. 473, b. c.) 4. 
Tlepl *AA6|aj/Spou, of whicli the second book is 
quoted by Diogenes Laertius, (viii. 11; comp. IMut. 
Alex. l.i\) Whether those works were all written 
by Aiiticleides of Athens, cannot be decided with 
certainty. 

ANTPCRATES (‘AvTi/cpoTijs), a Spartan wlio, 
according to Dioscourides {up. I*lut, A<jes. 35), 
killed Epaininondas at the battle of Mantineia. 
The descendants of Anticratos are said to have 
been called Moxonplwves by the Lacedaemonians, 
on account of his having struck Epamiuondas with 
a fiaxa-ipa. (Pint. 1. c.), but Pausauias (viii. 11. 
g 4) mentioiis Machaerion, a Lacedaemonian or 
Alantinean, to whom this honour was ascribed by 
some. < )th(;rs attribute; it to Gryllus, the son of 
Xeiio))lion. [GavLLns.] 

A.NTIDAMAS, or ANTIDAMUS, of Hem- 
clcia, wrote in Greek a liistory of Alexander the 
Great and moral works, which are referred to by 
Fulgenlius (.S-, 1 *. Vcspil/onrs., Jaltrc.) 

ANTIDO'KU.S ('Arridupui), of Lemnos, de¬ 
serted to the Greeks in the l)attle of Artemisiuui, 
and was rewarded by tlie Athenians hy a piece of 
ground in Salamis. (Herod, viii. 11.) 

ANTl'lM )TUS (’AvTtSoTos), an Athenian comic 
jioet. of whom w<* know nothing, eAx'pt that he 
was of the middh* comedy, which is evident from 
the fact that a certain play, the 'O/xoi'a, is ascribed 
both to him and to Alexis. (Athen. xiv. p. 0’42.) 
W e have the titles of two otiier plays of his, and 
it is thought that his name ought to be restored in 
Atheiiaeus (i. p. 23,e.) and Pollux (vi. .99). (yee 
Aleincke. i. p. 41b’.) | P. S.J 

AKTPDOTUS, an encaustic painter, tlie dis¬ 
ciple of Kupliranor, and teacher of Xicias the Athe¬ 
nian. His works were few, but carefully executed, 
and his colouring was somewhat liarsh (.srrcn'or). 
lie iloiiiisheil about B. t;. 33b‘. (Plin. xxx'v. 40. 
§g27, 23.) LI*. 

AXTPGENEy (’AvTi 7 €eT 7 y). 1. A general of 
Alexander the (Jreat, also served under Pliilip, 
and lost an I've at tin* siege of I’eriutlius. (». c. 
340.) After the death of Alexander he obtained 
the sMtraiiy of yu^^iaiia. Il.e was one of the com¬ 
manders of the Argyraspiils {hid. vf Aut. g. r.) 
and <*spt)used with his troo})s tin; side of Lumeiies. 
On the defeat of the latter in n. c. 31(), Antigenes 
fell into tile hands of his enemy Antigonus, and 
was burnt alive hy liim. (Pint. Alex. 70 ; Arrian, 
uji.J*li(it. p. 71, b. Bekk.; Diod. xviii. 02, xix. 12, 
Ac., 44 ; Pint. Kum. 13.) 

2. A fireek historian, wlio spoke of the Ama¬ 
zon’s visit to Alexander. (Plat. Alex. 4G.) 'I'liere 
was a grammarian of the same name. (Fabric. 
Jiibl. (Hracc. iii. p. 34, vi. p. 355.) 

AXTl'GENES {'Avnyevrjs), the name of at 
least throe Greek physicians. 

1. An inhabitant of Chios, mentioned in one of 
the spurious letters of hluripides (Eiirip. Fjiid. 2. 
vol. ii. p. 500, od. Beck), who (if he ever really 
existed) must have lived in the fifth century b. c. 

2. One of the followers of Cl(;opliantU3, who 
must have lived about the middle of the third 
century u. c'., as Mneinon, one of his fellow-pupils, 
is known to have lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, b. c. 247—222. [Clkophantus ; 
IMnk.mon.J One of his works is quoted by Caelius 
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Aurelianus {De Morb. Acut. ii. 10, p. 46), and he 
is probably the physician mentioned by Galen 
{(^ommevt. in IIi]i})<)cr. De Nat. I/om.'*'* ii. 6, vol. 
XV. p. 136), tog(ithcr with several others who lived 
about that time, as being celebrated anatomists. 

3. One of Galen’s contemporaries at Rome in 
the second century after Christ, who was a pupil 
of Quintus and Marinus, and had an ext<‘nsive 
and lucrative jjractice. Galen gives an account 
(/Jtt Prtwnot. ad J*usth. c. 3. vol. xiv. p. 613) 
of their dilFeriug in opinion as to the probable 
result of the illness of the pliilosopher Eudenms. 
(Le Clerc, /fist, de Ja Aled.; Fabricius, liihludh. 
Or. vol. xiii. p. (!3, ed. vet,; Haller, liihUaih. 
Medic, I‘rac/. tom. i.) [W.A.G.] 

ANTIGE N IDAS ('AynyevlSas)., a 'J'licban, 
the sou of Satjniis or Dionysius, was a celebrated 
fiute-j)]jiyer, and also a poet, lie lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great. (Siiidas and ifarpocrat. 
s. v. ; Fliit. dc A/c,r. fort. j). 3oo, a., dc Alusic. p. 

1 136, a. ; C'ic. lind. bO ; Hode, Oesch. d. /uriscJi. 
iJichiktftisi d. JlcUcncfi., ii. p. 321, Ac.) D is two 
daughters, Melo and Satyra, who followed thepro- 
f(‘8sion of tlniir fatlu'r, are mentioned iji an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology, (v. 206.) 

ANTIGNU'TLIS. [ Antjoonus, sculptor.1 

ANTl'GGNE i^Avnyovri). \. A daughter of 
Oedipus by his mother Jocaste. She had two bro¬ 
thers, Eteoclesand Polyneicos, and a sisb^r Ismene. 
In the tragic story of Oedipus Antigone appears as 
a noble niaid<‘n, with a truly heroic attachnnuU to 
lier fatlier and brothers. When Oedipu.s in des¬ 
pair at the fate which had driven him to murder his 
father, and commit incest with his mother, had put 
out liis eyes, and was obliged to quit 'I'liebes, he 
went to Attica guided and accompanied by his 
attached daughter Antigom;. (Apollod. iii. ,5. § 6, 
&c.) She remained with him till he died in Colo- 
iius, and then returned to Thebes, llaeinon, the 
so/) of CTeo)), had, accoi’ding to Apollodorus, died 
before this time; but Sophocles, to suit his own 
tragic purjioses, rej/resents him as /dive and f/dling 
in love with Antigone. Wlnm Polyneices, subse¬ 
quently, wlio h/ul been cxpcdled by bis brother 
Eteocles, m/irehed ag/iinst 'I'liebes (in the war of 
the Si-ven), and the two bi’others had fallen in 
single comb/it, Ci'oon, who now succeeded to the 
thi’one, issued an edict forbidding, /itider lieav’y 
iHUialties, the burial of their bodies. While evei’y 


one else submitted to this impious command, Anti¬ 
gone alono dolled the tyrant, and buried the body 
of Polyneices. According to Apollodorus (iii. 7. 
§ 1), Creon h/ul her buried alive in the same tomb 
with her brother. According to Sophocles, she 
was shut up in a subterraneous cave, where she 
killed her.self, and Daemon, on hearing of her 
death, killed himself by her side ; so that Creon too 
received his punishment. A dillerent /iccount of 
Antigone is given by Dyginus. {Fab. 72.) Aes- 
chjdus and Sophocles made the story of Antigone 
the subject of tragedies, and that of the latter, one 
of tlie most beautiful i>f ancient dramas, is still 
extant. Antigone acts a j/art in other ext'/nt dra- 
m/is also, as in the Sevm) /ig/iiust Thebes of Aes¬ 
chylus, in the Oedij)Us in Colomis of Sophocles, 
and in the Phoeiiiss/ie of Euripides. 

2. A dangliter of Eurytion of Phthi/i, and wife 
of JVh'us, hy wdiom she boc/ime the mother of 

I Polydoru When Peleus h/id killed Eurytion 
during the cliacc:, and fled to Ac/istus at lolcus, he 
drew upon himself the i/atred of Ast 3 "dameia, the 
wife of Acastus. [Ati4STiFS,J In conseqne/ice of 
this, she sent a c/ilumniatovy mcss/igo to Antigone, 
st/iting, th/it l\'leus w/is on tin; ]»oint of marrying 
Sterope, a d/i.ughtcr of Acastus. Hereupon Antigone 
hung herself in desjuiir. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 1-3.) 

3. A daughter of Jjaomedon and sister of Pri/un. 
She I)o/isted of excelling Hera in the be/mt,y of her 
hair, and was punished for lier presumptuous vanity 
bj' being changed into a stork. (Ov. Met. vi. f)3.) 

4. A d/ingliter of J^l/eres, married to Py/*emus 

or Coraetes, hy whom she became tlie motlu'r of 
tlni Argon/iut Astc'rion. (Apollon. Khod. i. 35; 
Orpb.-A;y/. Kil; Hygin. 14.) [L. S.l 

AN'l'l'GONE {'Avnyovt])., the daughter of 
C/issander (the hrotluT of Antip/iter), was the 
second wife of IHolem^" L/igiis, and the mother of 
Berenice, who manied first th(‘ Maccdoni/in Philip, 
son of Amyntas, and then Ptolein;’^ Soter. (Di’cy- 
sen, Oeseh. d. Nac/ifo/^cr Alexanders^ p. 416, tScc., 
and 'r:ih. viii. 3.) 

2. The daughter of Berenice hj' her first hus¬ 
band Philip, and the wife of Pyrrhus. (Plut. 
lUirrh. 4.) 

AN'riGO'NlDAE, the descendants of Aiiti- 
gonus, king of Asi/i. 'J’he following geue/dogic/il 
t/ible of this f/unily is t/iken from Droysen’s Oes- 
chichtc der Nacl/fob/er Alexanders. 


Aiitigonus, /lied b. c. 301. JVJarried Stx/itonice, 
dangliter of Corrh;/eus. 


Dc'inetrius 1. (Poliorceies), k. of Macedonia, I'hilip, died b. c. 306. 

DiedB. c. 263. M/irried 

1. Phil/i, d. of Antipator. 

2. E/irydice, widow of Ophelias. 

3. D/dd/iniei/i, d. of A<’ucides. 

4. .An lllyri/in. 

5. Ptolein/iis, d. of Ptolemy Soter. 

6. Lamia, /in Het/iini. 


Antigonus Gonatas, 

Stiiitonice. 

Corrabus. 

Demetrius, 

k. of Macedonia. 

Alarried 


of Cyr«*ne. 

Died 11 . 0 . 239. Married 

1. Seleucus. 


Died n. c. 250. 

1. Phil/i,d. of Seleucus 

2. AutiocLuB. 


Married Olyn/pia/t 

Nicator. 



of L/irissa. 

2. Demo. 

1 



1 

1 

a 



b 
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Demotrius II., k. of Halcyoneua. ( 

Mawdonia. Dicdu. c. 229. j 

Married Antigonus Doson, k. of 

1. Stratonice,d.ofAntio- Macedonia. Died B. c. 221. 

chas Soter. Married Phtliia, the widow 

2. Phthia,d. of Alexander, of Demetrius II. 

the son of Pyrrhus. 


Apama. Philip V. king of Macedonia. 

Du:d B. c. 179. 

I 

Perseus, k. of Macedonia. 

Conquered the iiomaus n. c. 168. 


Echecrates. 


I 

Antigonus. 


ANTI'GONUS (‘Avriyopos)^ a Greek writer 
on the history of Italy. (Ft!st. s. r. Itomam; 
Dionys. Hal. i. 6.) It has been supposed that the 
Antij>oiius mentioned by Plutarch {RnmuL 17) is 
tlie same as the historian, but the wiying there 
<|uot(‘cl belongs to a king Antigonus, and not to the 
historian. [ L. S. | 

AXTI'GONUS ('Ai/riynvos)., son of Al<?x- 
ANPKR, was sent by Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
us ambassador into Doeotia, in n. c. 172, and suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing the towns of (.'oroneia, Thebes, 
and lliiliartus to remain faithful to the king. 
(Polyb. xxvii. o.) [L. S.] 

ANTI'dONHS {'Avriyovos)., of Alexanduia, 
a grammarian who is referred to by Erotian in his 
Prooomiuin ami bis l^reniru. He is jx-rhaps the 
same person as tlie Antigonus of whom tlie Scho¬ 
liast on Nicander speaks, and identical with Anti¬ 
gonus, the commentator of Hi]>p()eratcs. (Erotian, 
p. HI.) [L.S..1 

ANTI'GONHS {'Apriyovos)^ king of Asia, 
surnanied the One-eyed (Encian, J\facroh.l 1 ; Piut. 
f/e ruoror. KfJuc. 14), was the son of Pliilip of 
Elymifttis. He was liorn about it. c. .UbJ, and was 
one of the generals of Alexander the Great, and in 
the division of the enqiire after his death (it. v. 
1VJ3), he received the jirovinces of the Greatt^r 
l^lirvgia, liVeia, and Pampliyli.'L Perdiccas, who 
liad been appoiiiied recent, liad fonned the plan of 
obtaining tlie sovtToignty of the whole of Alex¬ 
ander's dominions, and therefore resolved upon the 
ruin of Antigonus, wlio was likely to stand in the 
way of his ambitious projects. Perceiving the 
danger which threatened him, Antigonus fled with 
his son Demetrius to Antiputer in Maccdonia(32l); 
but the death of Perdiccas in Egypt in the same 
ytiar put an end to the appreliensious of Antigonus. 
A nil pater was now dtadared regent; he rest«)red to 
Antigonus his former jirovinces with the addition 
of Susiana, and gave him the commission of carry¬ 
ing on the war against Eumcnes, who would not 
submit to the authority of the new regent. In 
this war Antigonus was completely successful; lu? 
defeated Euraenes, and compelh.-d him to take 
refuge with a small body of troops in Nora, an 
impregnable fortress on the confines of Lycaonia and 
(’appadocia ; and after leaving this jfilaco closely 
invi'sted, he marched into Pisidia, and comiuered 
Alcetas and Attains, the only generals who still 
held out against Antipater («c. 320). [Alcetas.] 
I’he death of Antipater in the following year 
(b. c. 319) was favourable to the ambitious views 


^ of Antigonus, and almost placed within his reach 
the throne of Asia, Antipater had apjioinled Po¬ 
ly sperclum regent, to the exclusion of his own son 
Cassander, who was dissatisfied with the arrange¬ 
ment of his father, ami ciaimed the regency for 
hiinscdf. He was suppr>rted b}*’ Antigonus, and 
their confederacy was soon afterwards joined by 
J*toleni\'. Put they found a formidable rival in 
Eumene.s, wdio was a{)[)ointed by Polysperclion to 
the coiniiiand of the troops in Asia. Antigonus 
coiiinianded the troops of the confederates, and the 
struggle between him and Eumcnes lasted for two 
years. The scene of the first caini)aign (n. c. 31fl) 
W'as Asia Minor and Syria, of the second (b. (\ 317) 
i^ersia and Media. 'J’he contest was at lengtli 
teriiiinaU'd by a battle in Gabiene at the beginning 
of B. c. 3H>, in wliich Euinenes wuis dedeated. He 
was surrendered to Antigonus tlie next day through 
the treachery of the Argyraspids, and was put to 
death by the conqueror. 

Antigonus w'us now by far tlie most powerful of 
Alexaiid(‘r's gemTuls, and was by no means dis- 
pos<-d to share with his allies the fruits of liis vic¬ 
tor v. He began to dispose of tlie provinces as he 
thoiig'ht fit. He caused Pithon, a general of great 
influence, to be brought Ijeforc his council, and 
condemned to death on the cliarge of treacliery, 
ajul <‘xj‘cuted several other othems who shewed 
Kvmpttmis of discontent. After taking possession 
of the immense treusun‘s colleclcd at Ecbatana and 
Susa, lu‘ proceeded to Habylon, where he called 
upon Seleucus to account for the adininistration of 
the revenues of this province. Siich an account, 
however, Seleucus refused to give, maintaining that 
he had received the province as a free gift from 
Alexander’s army ; but, admonislied by tlie recent 
fate of I’itlion, he thought it more prudent to get 
out of the reach of Antigonus, and accordingly left 
liabylon secretly with a few horsemen, and lied to 

. . . * . 

'I'hc ambitious projects and great power of Anti¬ 
gonus now led to a general coalition against him, 
consisting of S<!leueiis, Ptolemy, (.’assamler, and 
Lysimaehus. The war began in tlie year 315, 
and was carried on with great velienience ami al¬ 
ternate success in iSyria, Plioenicia, Asia Minor, 
and (ireeee. After four j’^ears, all jiartii's became 
exliausted with the struggle, and peace was accord¬ 
ingly made, in b. c. 311, on condition that the 
Greek cities slumld be free, that Cassander should 
retain his authority in Europe till Alexander Ae- 
gus came of age, that Lysimaehus and Ptolemy 
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should keep possession of Thniee and Egypt re- chus, and endeavoured to force him to an engage- 
spoctively, and that Antigonus should have the ment bof<»re the arrival of Seleiicus from upper 
goveniiuent of all Asia. U’hc name of Sclcucus, Asi:u But in this he could not succeed, and tlie 
strangely enough, does not aj)p('ar in the treaty'. campaign accordingly passed away without a bat- 
Tliis peace, however, did not last more than a tie. (ii. t:. .M)2.) Baring the winter, Seleuciis 
year. IHoleniy Avas tlie first to break it, under joined Jiysimachus, and Demetrius came from 
nretertce that Antiironus had not restonA to liberty Greece to the assistance of his father. J he deci- 


thc Greek cities in Asia Minor, and accordingly 
sent a Hcrt to Cilicia to dislodgu; the gjirrisons of 
Aiitigonus from the maritime towns, (li. e. 310.) 
Ptolemy was at first successful, but was soon 
deprivt'd of all lie had gained by the conquests 
of Demetrius (Poliorcetes), tlie son of Antigonus. 
Mi'aiiwlide, liowev(*r, llie whole of (Jreecc was in tlie 
j)ovv(M' of Gassaiidm-, and Dmnelrins was tliendore 
sent with a large fleet to ell'ect a diversion in liis 
father’s favour. Demetrius m(>t with little opposi¬ 
tion ; he look jiossessioii of Athens in K. c. ,‘)07, 
whi're he was received witli the most extravagant 
flattery. lie also olitaim'd possi'ssion of Alegara, 
and would jirohahly liave become master of the 
whole of Greece, if lu* had not lu'cn recalled by 
liis father to oppose Ptolmny, who had gained the 
island of Cyprus. 'Fhe licet of Denietriiis met that 
of Ptolemy olf tlie <-ity of Salamis in Cvjiriis, and 
a battle ensiu'd, wJiich is one of the most immioia- 
hle of the naval engagements of antiquity. Pto¬ 
lemy was entirely liefeated (n. c. .'ilHi), and Anti- 
goims assumed in conseiiueiiee th<‘ tith' of king, 
and the diadem, tin* symbol of rojal power in 
Ih'Vsia. lie also conh'iTed the same title upon 
Demetrius, between whom atid bis father tlu* most 
cordial liiimdshlp atid uiiaiiimity always prevailed. 
'I'he (‘xaniple fif Anlit>oims was hdlowi'd by PUde- 
my, Tiysimachus, and fSeleucns, who tin* from this 
time designated as kings. 'J'he city of Antigom'ia 
oji the Oj-oiites in Sx'ria was founded by Antigonus 
ill the preceding yo;ir (n. c. 807). 

Antigonus thought that the time had now come 
for erusliing Ptolemy. He accordingly invade<.l 
Egvi)t with a. large forc(‘, but his invasion was as 
unsuccessful as C.'issaiider’s had been : lie was 
obliged to retire with great loss. (n. 800.) lie 

iK'xt sent Demetrius to besiege Ilhodes, which had 
refused to assist him against Ptolemy, and had 
liithertf) remained neutral. Although Demetrius 
made tlie most extraordinary eiVorts to reduce the 
})lace, he was coinjdelely ballled by the energy and 
juM'severance of tlu* b'-sleged ; and was therefore 
glad, at the end of a ye.ai's siege, to make peace 
with the Uhodiaiis on terms verv favouralile to the 
latter, (n, o. 804.) AVlille, Demetrius was engaged 
against Rhodes, Passander had recovered his for¬ 
mer jjoiver in (iieece, and tliis was one reason 
that made Antigonus anxious that his son should 
make jieace with the Rhodians. Demetrius crossed 
over into On*c!C(;, and after gaining possession of 
the ju’incipal cities without much dilMeiiity, col¬ 
lected an assembly of dejmties at Corinth (n. c. 
.‘»(>8), w'hich conlerred u[)oti liiin the same title 
that liad formerly been bestowed upon Philip and 
Alexander. He now jirepared to niarcli north¬ 
wards against Cassander, who, alarmed at his dan¬ 
gerous position, sent proposals of peace to Antigo¬ 
nus. Tin; proud answer Avas, “-Cassander must 
yield to the jileasure of Antigonus.” But Cas.san- 
der had not sunk so low as this : he sent amba.s- 
sadors to Seleuciis and Ptolt;iny for assistance, and 
induced Lysimachus to invade Asia Minor in order 
to make an immediate diversion in his favour, 
Antigonus proceeded in person to oppose Lysiina- 


sive battle took place in the folloAving year ( k. c. 
' 30]), near Ijisns in Phryf^in. Antigomis fell in 
/ the battle, in the eig/ity-iirst year of his age, and 
I liis army was comjileteiy dcfi'ated. Demetrius 
I e.scaped,*but was unable to re.store the fortunes of 
liis house, f Demktruts.J The dominions of 
I Antigonus were divided between the conquerors : 
Bysimaclius obtained the greater part of Asia 
JViinor, and Seloiiciis tlie countries between the 
coast of Syria and tin; I'hiphratcs, together with a 
part of Plirygia and Cajifiadocia. (Diod. lib. yviii.- 
XX.; I’lut. Kitmrnrs and J)njirlrius; Droyaon, 
(irschuhtc (Icr Nac/ifoltfcr Aleaimilcrs; Tliirlwall’s 
Grtriv, vol. vii.) 

Tlie head on the following coin of Antigonus, 
Frohlich supposes to be Nt'ptune’s, but Eckhel 
thinks that it represents Dionysus, and that the 
coin W'.'is struck by Antigonus after his naval vio 
tory oif Cyprus, in order to shew that he should 
subdue all his enemies, as Dionysus had coiupicred 
liis in India. (Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 118.) 



ANTPCiON H.S (’Aj'Tl 7 oros), of Cauvstps, is 
su])])os<‘d by some 1o have lived in the ndgn of 
J’toJemaeus Pliiladi'lphns, and by others in tliat of 
Euergetes. Respecting his life nothing is known, 
but we possess by liiin a Avork called IcrTopuji/ 
irafia^o^wy trvvaycoyq (/fistoriac. Alirufnfes), Avliieh 
consists for tiie most part of extracts from the 
Auscultatioiies” attributed to Aristotle, and from 
similar works of Callimachus, Timaeus, and otliers 
Avhich an* now lost. It is only the circumstance 
that he has thus ]>reserved extracts from other and 
h(‘tter Avorks, that gives any value to this compila¬ 
tion of .strange sti>ries, which is evidimtly madi; 
Avithout skill or judgment. It Avas first edited, 
together Avith Antoninus Libc'ralis, by Xylander, 
Rasel, 8vo. Tlie liest editions an; tliosi* of 

Meursiii.s, liUgii. Bat. HJH), 4to., and of .1. lieck- 
mainu Leiji/.ig, 17!H, 4to. Antigonus also av rote 
an iqiic ]ioem entitli*d 'AvTiiraTpos, of Avhicli two 
lim‘s are preserved in Atlumaeus. (iii. p. 8*2.) 'J'lie 
.Anlliologia Graeca (ix. 4()(.i) contains an epigram 
of Antigonus. [Fj. S. J 

ANTl'(i()NUS Avrlyni/os), of Cumak, in 
Asia Minor, a Greek writiT on agriculture, avIjo is 
referred to by Pliny {Klnich. litih. viii. xiv. xv. 
xvii.). Yarn) {Jh Jfc /{ust. i. 1), and Cohimella (i. 
1), but whose age is unknown. [ [j. S. | 

ANTI'(jl(.)N US DOSUN ('Avriyopos Awrrwv), 
SO c;ill(;d because it was said he Avas always about 
to give but never did, Avas the son of Glympias of 
Laris.sa and Demetrius of Cyrene, avIio was a sou 
of Dcmi;trius Poliorcett;8 and a brother of Antigo- 
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nus Ooiiataa. [‘ANTnajNiDAK.] On the death 
of DcMiietrius II., B.c. Aiiti^oiiuR was aj)- 
pointed giuirdiaii of his son Pliilip, whence he 
w^as Bf)metimcs designated ])y the surname *E?ri- 
rpoiros-. (Athcn. vi. p. 2.ol, d.; Liv. xl. 54.) 
He married tln^ widow of Demetrius, and almost 
immediately afti'rwards assumed the crown in 
his own riglit. At the commencement of his 
reign 1)0 was engaged in wai’s against the ])ar- 
harians on the btuders of Macedtmia, hut aft<*r- 
wards took an activ(‘ part in the aflairs of (in^ece. 
lie supported Aratiis and tlu; Acliaean league 
against Cleomeiuis, king of S]jarta, and the Ai'to- 
liajis, and was comph'ttdy successful, lie d(‘feaU‘d 
(d(*oinen(“.s, and took Sparta, luJt was recalled tf) 
JVIacedonia hy an invasion of the iilyriaiis. lie 
defeated the Illyrians, and died in the same year 
(it. r. 220), after a reign of nine years. PoI\hius 
sp«‘aks favourably of his character, and comnuMids 
him for his wisdom and moderation, lie was .sue- 
ct*ed('(l by Philip. V. (.lustin, xxviii. .‘5, 4 ; Pint. 
Ami. and ( Icom.; Polyb. ii. 4.'), Ac., 70; Niclmhr, 
Khiiii- Schrificn., p. 232, &c.) [Auatus ; C'lko- 

MKNES.] 

AN'J’l'GONTTS (^Auriyovin), son of Kciiki- 
R.\’rics, tli<‘ brother of Antigonus Doson, revealed 
to I’liilip \'., king of Macedonia, a few months 
befon* liis death, n. c. 17.0, the false accusations of 
his son Perseus against his other son Demetrius, 
in eous(Miuence of which Philip had ]uit the latter 
to death, li.dignaiit at the conduct of Pta-seiis, 
Philip a])poiiit<;d Antigonus his successor; but on 
Ills death IVu’seus obtciinecl possession of the throiK*. 
and caused Antigonus to be killed, (lav. xl. 54- 
5f{.) 

ANTTGOMIS GCVNATAS CAvriyevo^ n>- 
paras), son of J)emelrius I’oliorcetes and Phila 
(the daughter of Antipater), and grandson of Aii- 
tigomis, king of Asia. [ ANTi(.o.\ii>Aii. | When 
liis father l)emetrius was driven (*ut of Mace¬ 
donia by Pyrrlius, in li. (’. 2157, ami crossed 
over into Asia, Antigonus remaimnl in INdopoii- 
nesus ; but he did not assume the title of 
king of Macedonia till after liis father's death 
in Asia in n. r;. 233. It was some years, how¬ 
ever, bi'fore he obtained possession of his pa¬ 
ternal dominions. Pyrrlius xvas deprived of the 
kingdom by Ly.simacliu.s (n, c. 23<;); Ly.siniacbus 
was succeeded by Seleueiis (230), who was mur¬ 
dered by Ptolemy Cleraumis. (a^raunus shortly I 
alter fell in battle against the Gauls, and during | 
the m‘;:t tliree years there was a succession of I 
claimants to the throne. Antigonus at last ob¬ 
tained possession of the kingdom in 277, iiotwith- 
standiiig the ojiposition of Antioclius, ilie son of 
Seloueus, who laid claim to the crown in virtue of 
his father’s conquests. But he withdrew' his 
claim on tlie marriage of his half-sister, Phila, 
with Antigomi.s. ]li‘ subsequently defeated the 
Gauls, and continued in possession of bis king¬ 
dom till the return of Pyrrhus from Italj' in 273, 
who deprived him of the whole of Macedonia, 
with the exception of a few places. He recovered 
his dominions in the following year (272) on the 
dtjath of Pyrrhus at Argos, but was agiiin de¬ 
prived of them by Alexander, the son of Pyrrhus. 
Alexander, how'cvcr, did not retain possession 
of the country long, and was compelled to r<*tirc 
by the conquests of Demetrius, the brother or 
son of Antigonus, who now obtained part of 
Epeims in addition to his paternal dominions. He 
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subsequently attempted to prevent the formation 
of the Achaean league, ami died in h. c. 239, at 
the age of eighty, after a reign of forty-four years. 
He was succeeded by Demetrius II. (Plut. 

.01, Pyrrhus., 26; Justin, xxiv. 1, xxv. 1—3, 
xxvi. 2 ; J*olyb. ii. 43, Ac.; laician, Marroh, c. 11; 
Niebuhr, Kleitm Schriften^ p. 227, Ac.) Antigonus’ 
surname Gonatas is usually derived from Gonnos 
or Gonni in Thessaly, which is supposed to have 
been the place of his birth or education. Nieliuhr 
(/. f.), however, remarks, that Thessaly did not 
come into his father’s pos.sessiori till Antigonus 
had grow'n up, and he thinks that Gonatas is a 
Macedonian w'ord, tlie same as the llomaic yovaras, 
whicli signifies an iron pl;ite protecting the knee, 
and that Antigonus olitaiiied tliis surname from 
wi'aring siicli a j»iccc of defensive armour. 


<01X OF ANTUiOXT’S r.OXATAS. 

ANTTGONl'S Avrlyovos)., king of Ji'daea, 
the son of Aristobulus IT. and the last of the Mac¬ 
cabees who sat on tlie royal throne. After his fa¬ 
ther had been put to death by Pomjiey's party, 
AntiLoams was drivim out of .liidaea by Antipa,ter 
and his sons, but was not able to oluain any assist¬ 
ance from (.'uestir's party. lie was at length re- 
stovi'd to the throne by the Parthians in n, c. 41). 
Herod, the son of Antljiater. lied to llonu', ami 
obtained from the Bomans tin* title (»!' king (»f 
Judaea, tbroueh the irilhirnce of Antony. IJcn-od 
now' inarched against Antigonus, whom lie dedeated, 
and took Jerusalem, with tlie assistance ofthe Boman 
gi'ueral Sosius, after a long and obstinate siege. 
Antigonus surrembu’ed liimself to Sosius,who hand¬ 
ed him over to Antony. Antony had him executed 
at Aaiioeli as a common malefactor in it. c. 37. 
(.Ios.epli. Antiq. xiv. 13-16, />*. J. i. 1.3, 14 ; Dion 
Cass. xlix. 22. Uospectiiig the diHercnoe in chro- 
iiologv between Joseph us and Dion Cassius, see 
Wernsclorf, dc Fide Lihroruin Maveab. p. 24, and 
Ideler, Chrovoh ii. p. .‘>39, Ac.) 

ANTPGGNUS (‘ApTiy(jpns),a. writer on paixt- 
iNii, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 12), is 
perhaps the same as the sculptor, whom we know 
to have writti'ii on statuary. 1 P. S.j 

ANTl’GtJNCS, a general of Piiusicrs in the 
Avar AA'ith the Bonians, Avas sent to Aenia to guard 
the coast. (Li a*, xliv. 26, 32.) 

AXTl'GOXUS, a Greek .sctTLrTOR, and an 
eminent writer upon liis art, Avas one of the aiaAXls 
Avho represented the battles of Attains and Liimeiies 
against the Gauls. (Plin. x.xxiv. 19. g 24.) He 
liA'ed, therefore, about 239 «. c., Ai'hen Attains L, 
king of Perganius, conquert'd. the (Jauls. A little 
furtlier on, i^liny (ii 2()) says, ‘‘’Antigonus et pe- 
rixyomemm, tyraunicidasque siijira dictos,” Avhere 
one of the best MSt>. has “Antigiiotus et luctatores, 
perixyomenou,” Ac. [P. S.] 

ANTTGONUS (’Aprlyopos)., a Greek army 
SURGEON, mentioned by Galen, Avho must therefore 
liav'C lived in or before the second ceutuiy after 
Christ. (Galen, Do Compos. Mrdicam. soc. l^ocos^ 
ii. I, vol. xii. pp- 557, 680.) Marcellus Empiricus 
quotes a physician of the same name, who may 
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reiy possibly be the same person (Marc. Empir. 
De Medicam. c. 8» pp. 266, 267, 274); and Lucian 
mentions an impudent quack named Anti^nmus, 
who among other things said, that one of his pji- 
tients had been restored to life after liaving been 
buried for twenty days. (Luc. I*hilopscudes, 21, 
25, 2(5. vol. iii. ed. Tauchn.) [W. A.G.J 

ANTI'LEON {*Avri\€wv), a Greek author who 
wrote a work on chronology (Tlepl Xpovcnv), the 
second book of which is ref(‘rrcd to by Diogenes 
Laertius, (iii. 3.) WlietluT he is the same per¬ 
son ns the Antileon mentioned by Pollux (ii. 4, 
151) is uncertain. [L. S.] j 

AN1'PLO('HTJS (*AvtI\ux(Js), a son of Nestor, 
king of J’ylos, by Anaxibia. (A])oll(»d. i. 9. § .0), 
or according to tlie ()d 3 'ss(‘y (iii. 451), by Eiirv- 
dice. Hygirius (Fab. 252) states, that as an 
infant he was exposed on mount Ida, and suckled 
by a dog. lie is mentioned among the suitors of 
Ilelen. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 8.) According to the 
Homeric account, he accompanied his father to 
Troy, but Nestor being advised bj*^ an oracle to 
guard his son against an hithiopian, gave him 
Chalion as his constant attendant. (Hustath. ad 
JJom. p. Dior.) Antilochufi appears in the Ho¬ 
meric j) 0 (>ms as one of the youngest, handsomest, 
and bravest among the Greeks, and is beloved by 
Achilles, {(hi. iii. 112 ; 11. xxiii. 556, 607, xviii. 
16.) lie fell at 'J’roy by the hands of Memnon, 
the Ethiopian. (Oi/. iv. 186, i*vc , xi. 522; Pind. 
Fifth, vi. 32, &.C.) llyginus, in om* passage {hah. 
112) stat(‘s that he was slain by Memnoii, and in 
another {Fuh. 113) he makes Jbrtor his conqueror. 
The remains of Antilochus were buried by the 
side of those of his friojids Achilles ami Patroclus 
{Od. xxiv. 78), and in Hades or the island of Leuco 
he likewise accompanied his friends, {(hi. xxiv. 
16; Pans. iii. 10. § 11.) Philostratus (f/cr. iii. 2) 
gives a ilitVereiit account of him. When Nestor 
went to 'IVoy, his son was yet too young to ac¬ 
company him ; hnt in the course of the war he 
came to I'roy and applied to Achilles to so(»the the 
anger of Jiis father at Ins unexpected anival. 
Achilles was delighted with the beauty and the 
warlike spirit of the youth, and Nestor too was 
proud of his son, and took him to Agamemnon. 
According to Philostratus, Antilochus was not slain 
by the Ethiopian Memnon, but by a Trojan of 
that name. Achilles not only avenged his death 
on Memnon, but celebrntcd splendid funeral g;mies, 
and burnt the head and armour of Memnon on the 
funeral pyre. ((/'om]), Itockh, ud. Find. p. 200.) 
Antilochus was painted by Polygiiotus in the Lesche 
of Del])hi. (Pans. x. 30. § 1 ; Philustr. law. ii. 

7.) [L. S.1 

ANTPLOCIHJi^ AvrxKoxos), a Greek histo¬ 
rian, who wrote an account of the Greek philoso¬ 
phers from the time of l^ythagoras to the death of 
Epicurus, who.so system he himself adopted. (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, i. p. 133.) He seems to be the same 
as the Antilogus mentioned by Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus. {De Comp. Verb. 4 ; comp. Anonym. 
Deseript. 0/y/njo. xlix.) Theodoret {Thr.rap. \\\\. 
p. 008) quotes an Antilochus as bis authority for 
placing the tomb of Cecrops on the acropolis of 
Athens, but as Clemens of Alexandria {Frotrept. 
p. 13) Jind Arnobius {adv. Geyit. vi. 6) refer for 
the same fact to a writer of the name of Antiochus, 
there may possibly be an error in Theodoret. f L. S.] 
ANTIMA'(HI IDES, architect. [A.vti.statbs.] 
ANTTMACllUS Avripaxos), a Tnqan, who. 
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when Menclaus and Odysseus came to Troy to ask 
for the surrender of Helen, advised his countrymen 
to* put the ambassadors to death. (Horn. //. xi. 
122, &c., 138, &c.) It was Antimachus who 
principally insisted upon Ilelen not being restonul 
to the Greeks. {11. xi. 125.) lie had three sous, 
and when two of them, Peisaiider and Ilippolochus, 
fell into the hands of Meiielaus, they were both 
put to death. 

Tiicre are three other mythical personages of 
I this name. (Hvgin. Fab. 170 ; Schol. ad Paul. 

Isthm. iv. 104 ; \ )v. Mot. xii. 460.) [L. S.] 

' A N T1 'M AC H U 8 ( 'Amipaxos ). 1. Of Cl a k< )S, 

a son of Hipparchus, wfis a Grctdc epic aud 
elegiac poet. (Cic. Brut. 51 ; Ov. TrLd. i. 6. 1.) 
He is usually called a (hdophoiiiau, proliably only 
because ('laros belonged t(» the dominion of f’oJo- 
phon. He flourished during the latter period of 
the Peloponnesian war. (Diod. xiii. 108.) The 
statement of Suidas that lie was a disciple of I’an- 
yjisis would make him belong to an earlier diile, 
but the fact that he is mentioned in connexion 
with Ijysjiuder and Plato the philoso])her suHi- 
cieiitl}’ imlicates the age to which he belonged. 
(Pint. Lt/.sand. 18 ; Proclus, ad Phd. Tim. \. j). 28.) 
Plutarch relates that at the Lysaiidria — for tlius 
the Samians called their gr('at fijstival of the llerai‘a, 
to honour Lysaiuh^r — Antimachus entered upon a 
poetical contest with one Nicerutus of Heracleia. 
'J’he latter obtained the prize from Lysander him¬ 
self, ami Antimachus, disheartened by liis failure, 
destroyed his own poem. Plato, then a young 
man, happened to be jiresent, and consoled the 
unsuccessful poet by saying, that ignorance, like 
blindness, was a misfortune to those who laboured 
under it. 'I'lie meeting Vu'tween Antimachus aud 
Plato is related dillerently by (.’icoro (/. e.), who 
akso places it manifestly at a diH’erent tiim* and 
probably also at a different i)lace ; for, according to 
him, Antimachus once read to a numerous audience 
his voluminous poem (Thehais), and his Ijcnrers 
were ho wearied with it, that al! gradually left the 
j)lace with the exception of Plato, whereupon the 
poet stiid, I shall nevertheless continue to read, 
for one Plato is worth more tlian all the thousands 
of otIuT liearers.” Now' an anecdote similar to 
the one related by Cicero is recorded of Antagoras 
the Rhodian [ANTAUoaAs], and this repetition of 
the same occurrence, together with other improba- 
bilitie.s, have led W^okoi{Dor Episclw Cyclas, p. 
1U5, Ac.) to reject the two anecdotes altogether as 
inventums, made either to show the uninteresting 
character of those epics, or to insinuate that, al¬ 
though they did not suit the taste of the multitude, 
they were duly appreciated by men of leaniiug 
and intelligence. 

The onl^' other circumstance of the life of Anti¬ 
machus that we know is, his love for Lydc, who 
was cither his mistress or his wife. He followed 
her to Lydia; hut slie api)ears to luive died soon 
after, and the poet returned to Colophon and 
sought consolation in the composition of an elegy 
called Lyde, which was very celebrated in an¬ 
tiquity. (Athen, xiii. p. 598; Hruiick, Analect. i. 

]). 210.) This elegy, which was very long, coti- 
sisted of accounts of the misfortunes of all the 
mythical h(;roe8 who, like the poet, had become 
unfortunate through the early deatii of their be¬ 
loved. (Plut. Consol, ad Apollon, p. 106, b.) It 
thus contained vast stores of mythical and anti¬ 
quarian information, and it was chiefly for this and 
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not for any higher or poetical reason, that Agathar- 
chides made an abridgment of it. (Phot. Jiibl. 
p. 171, ed. Bekker.) 

The principjil work of Antimachus was his epic 
poem called Thcbais (©Tj^ais), which Cicero desig¬ 
nates as magnum illud volunum. Porphyrias {ad 
Jlorat. ad Pison. 146) says, that Antimachus had 
spun out his poem so much, thjit in the 24th book 
{uolumcn) his Seven Heroes had not yet arrived at 
Thebes. Now as in the remaining pjirt of the 
work the poet had not only to describe the war of 
the Seven, but also probably treated of the war of 
the Epigoni (Schol. ad Aristoph. Pax. 1268), the 
length of the poem must have been immense. It 
was, like the elegy Lgde^ full of mythological lore, 
and all that had any connexion with the subject of 
the poem was incorporated in it. It was, of course, 
difficult to control such a mass, and hence W'c find 
it stated by Quintilian (x. 1. § .5.*i ; comp. Dionys. 
Hal. l)e verb. Compos. 22), that Antimachus w'as 
unsuccessful in his descriptions of passion, that his 
works were not graceful, and were deficient in 
arrangement. His style also had not the simple 
and easy flow of the Homeric poems. He bor¬ 
rowed expressions and phrases from the tragic 
writers, and frequently introduced Doric forms. 
(Schol. ad Nicand. Tkeriac. 3.) Antimachus was 
thus one of the forerunners of the poets of the 
Alexandrine school, who wrote more for the learned 
and a sehict number of readers than for the public 
at large. The Alexandrine grammarians assigned 
to him the second place among the ejiic poets, and 
the emperor Hadrian preferred his works even to 
those of Homer. (Dion. Cass. l.\ix. 4; Spartian. 
IJadriun. 5.) 'I'liere are some other works which 
are ascribed to Antimachus, such as a work en¬ 
titled ''Apr(fits (Steph. Ilyz, s. i*. KotuAoioi'), a 
second called AtAra (Athen. vii. p. 300), a third 
called (Etymol. M. s. v. ’A^oAijraip), and 

perliaps also a (.Uuitauroinachia (Natal. Com. vii. 
4); but as in all these cases Antimachus is 
mentioned without any descriptive epithet, it can¬ 
not be ascertained whether he is the Chirian 
poet, for there an? two other poets of the s;uue 
name. Suidas says that Antimachus of Claros was 
also a grammarian, and there is a tradition that he 
made a recension of the text of the Homeric poems; 
but respecting thew: points see F. A. Wolf, Pru- 
legom. pp.clxxvii. and clxxxi., &c. The numerous 
fragments of Antimachus have been collected by 
C. A. U. Schellenbcrg, Halle, 17HG, 8vo. Some 
additional fragments are contained in H. G. Stoll, 
Animadv. in Aidimacki Pnigm. Getting. 1841. 
Those belonging to the Thebais are collected in 
Duntzer's Die Pragm. dvr Episch. Poes, der Criech. 
his auf Alexand. p. 99, &c., com]), with Nachtrag^ 
p. 38, &c. See N. Bach, Phibtac^ IJermesianactLs^ 
^(‘. reliquiae., ^'c. ICpimetrum de Antinuu'hi Lgda., 
p. 240 ; Blomtield in the Classical Journal, iv. p. 
231 ; Welcker, I)cr Epische Cj/clus, p. 102, &c. 

2. Of Tkos, an e])ic poet. Plutarch {Homul. 
12) states, that he w^as said to have known some¬ 
thing aViout the ecli])se which occurred on the day 
of the foundation of Rome. Clemens Alexandrinus 
{Strom, vi. p. 622, c.) quotes an hexameter verse 
from him, which Agias is said to have imitated. 
If this statement is correct, Antimachus wruuld 
belong to an early period of Greek literature. 

3. Of Helioi'olis in Egypt, is tuiid by Suidas 
to have written a poem called Koarfiorrotia, that is, i 
on the creation of the universe, consisting of 3780 | 
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hexameter verses. Tzetzes {ad Lycophr. 24.5) 
quotes three lines from Antimachus, but whether 
they belong to Antimachus of Heliopolis, or to 
either of the two other poets of the same name, 
cannot be ascertained. (I)iintzer, Fragm. der 
Episch. Poes, von Alexand., &c. p. .97.) [Ij. S.] 
ANTI'MACHUS, a sculptor, celebrated for hia 
statues of ladies. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. § 26.) [P. IS.] 
ANTIME'NIDAS. [Alcaeus.] 
ANTIMOEItUS {'Avrlpoipos), a sophist, was 
a native of Monde in Thrace, and is mentioned 
with praise among the discijdcs of Protagoras. 
(Plat. Protag. p. 315, a.; Themist. Orut. xxix. 
p. 347, d.) [L- S.J 

ANTI'NOE {'Aptiv6t}), a daughter ofCopheus. 
At the command of an oracle she led the inljabit- 
ants of Mantineia from tlic spot where tJje old 
town stood, to a place where tlie new town was 
to be founded. She was guided on her way by a 
ser]H‘nt. She had a monument at Mantineia com¬ 
memorating this event. (Pans. viii. 8. § 3, 9. 
g 2.) In the latter of these passages she is called 
Antonoe. Two other mythical personages of this 
name occur in Schol. ad Apollon. Hhod. i. 164; 
Pans. viii. 11. §2. [L. S.] 

ANTPNOUS ('AvtiVoos), a son of Eupeitliesof 
Ithaca, and one of the suitors of Peuelo})e, ulio 
during the absence of Odysseus even attempted to 
make himself master of the kingdom and threaten¬ 
ed the life of '1 eleinachus. (Horn. ()d. xxii. 48. &c., 
iv. 630, Ac., x%’i. 371.) When Odysseus after his 
return a]»j)earcd in the disguise of a beugar, Auti- 
nous insulted him and thn^w a fool-stool at him. 
{Od. xviii. 42, &c.) On this account he was the 
first of the sjutors who fell by tlie hands of Odys¬ 
seus. (xxii. 8, Ac.) [L. S. 1 

ANTPNOUS (*AvTiVoi»s), a chief among the 
Molossians in Fjx'inis, wlio became involved, 
against his own will, in the war of Perseus, king 
of Macedonia, against the Romans. His family 
and that of another chief, (’ephalus, were cojiiu'ct- 
cd with the royal house of l\Iacedonia hy friend¬ 
ship, .and although he was convinced that the war 
against Rome would be ruinous to Macedonia and 
therefore had no intention of joining Perseus, yet 
Charops, a young Kpeirot, wlio had been educated 
at Home and wished to insinuate himself into the 
favour of the Romans, calumniated Antinous and 
Cephalus as if they entertained a secret hostility' 
towards Rome. Antinous and his friends at first 
treated the machimatioris of Clharo))B wdth contempt, 
but when they' perceived that some of their friends 
w'ere arrested and conveyed to Rome, Antinous 
and Cephalus w'crc compelled, for the sake of their 
ow'ii safety, openly, though unwillingly, to join the 
Macedonian party, and the Molossians followed 
their example. After the outbreak of the war 
Antinous fell fighting, B. c. 168. Polybius does 
not state clearly' whether Antinous fell in battle, or 
whether be put an end to liis own life in despair. 
(Polyb. xxvii. 13, xxx. 7.) [D. S.] 

ANI'PNOUS, a youth, probably of low origin, 
born at Bithynium or Claudiopolis in Bithynia. 
On account of his extraordinary beauty he was 
taken by the einj)eror Hadrian to be his page, and 
soon beciune the object of his extravagant affection. 
Hadrian took him with him on all his journeys. 
It w'us in the course of one of these that he was 
drow'ned in the Nile. It is uncertain whether his 
death was accidental, or w'hether he threw himself 
into the river, either from disgust at the life he led. 
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or from a Buper&titioiis belief that by so doing he 
should avert some calamity from the emperor. 
Dion Cassius favours the latter supposition. The 
grief of the emperor know no bounds. He strove 
to perpetuate the memory of his favourite ]»y 
monuments of nil kimls. lie rebuilt the city of 
liosa in the Thebais^ near which Antinoas was 
drowned, and gave it the name of Antinoopolis. 
He enrolled Antinous amongst the gods, caused 
ten]j)l(!S to Ik; erected to Jiim in Kgvpt and (Ireece 
(at Mantineia), and statues of Jiiiu to bo set up in 
almost (;verv part of the world. In one of tlie 
sanctuaries dedi(at(;d to him oracles were delivered 
in his name. CJamos were also celebratc'd in his 
honour. {Diet, oj'Aid. s. i\*Avrip6eia.) A star be¬ 
tween the eagle and the zodiac, which the conrti(‘rs 
of the emperor pretended had tlum iirst made its 
appearance, and was the soul of Antinous, received 
iiis name, which it still beai's. A ]arg(‘ number of 
works of art of all kinds w(‘r(‘ executed in his 
honour, and many of them an; still extant. Tliey 
have been ditfusidy described and classifu'd by 
Konrad Levezow in Ids treatise l.Wivr dm An- 
tiuous daiyes/cl/t in den KiinstdenkuidJern des 
AlteriJiums. Tin; death of Antinous, which took 
place probably in a. n. 122, seems to have fornu'd 
an era in the history of ancient ai't. (Dion (lass. 
Ixix. 11 ; iSpartian. lludrinn. 14; Pans. viii. J). 
^4.) [C. P. M.] j 

'i'hore were various medals struck in honour of 
Antinous in tin; (Jreek cities, but none at liome or 
in any of the Roman colonies. In the one an¬ 
nexed, which was struck at llilhynium, the hirth- 
})lace of Hadrian, tin* iiiscrijuion is H IIATPIS 
ANTINOON <r)KON, tiuU is, '■* II is native country 
(reverences) tin; god Antinous.” 'J'he inscn])tiou 
o)t tin; rever.se is nearly elliurd on tin* medal from 
whicli the drawing was made: it was originally 
AAPIANflN BI0TNIEnN. On it Mercury is re¬ 
presented with a hidl by his side, uhich prohaldy 
has reference to Apis. (Eckliel, vi. ji. 529, Ac.) 



Armosata, a. city between tlie Euplirates and the 
Tigris. (Polyb. viii. 2.').) 

2. A daughter of Aiitiochus the Orcat, n>arn»‘d 
to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, bore to Iut Ims- 
liand two daughters and a son named JMitliridales. 
^Diod. xxxi. KrL 9; Appian, St/r. n.) 

o. A daiigliter of Acha(;us, married to Attains, 
ind tlie mother of Attains I., king of Ih-rgamns. 
[i^trab. xiii. p. fi:A.) 

ANTTOCIIUS (’ArTidxos). 4’here are tliiee 
nythical personages of this name, concierning wdjom 
aothing of any interest is related. (Diod. iv. :{/ ; 
Pans. i. § 2, X. 10. § 1 ; Apollod. ii. 4, S by Ac.; 
fiygin. 170.) [L. 8.) 

ANTl'OCHUS (’Ai/rfoxos), of Aegak in Cili- 
:ia, a sophist, or as he himself pretended to be, a 
.’ynic philosopher. lie nourished about a. n. 200, 
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during the reign of Sevonis and Canicalla. He 
belonged to a distinguished family, some inemberB 
of which were afterwards raised to the consulship 
tit Rome. Ho took no part in the political affairs of 
his native pi tec, but with his large property, which 
was increased by the liberality of the emperors, ho 
' was enabled to support and relieve his fellow- 
citizens whenever it was needed. He used to 
spend his night.s in the temple of Ascloj)ius, jiartly 
on account of tin* dreams and the communications 
with tlie god in them, and ])artlyoii account of the 
conversation of otlier jiersons who likewise spent 
tlieir nights there without being aide to .sl(‘ep. 
During the war of Caracalla tigaiiist the Parthians 
he was at first of some service to the Roman army 
by his Cynic modi; of life, but afterwards he de¬ 
serted to the Parthians together with 'i’iridates. 

Antioclins was one of the most distinguished 
rbetoricians of his time. He was a pupil of ])ar~ 
danus, the Assyrian, and Dionysius, the Milesian. 
He Used to sjieak extempore, and his declamations 
and orations were distinguished for their puthos, 
theiT richness in thought, and the precision of their 
style, which had notliing of the pomp and homhast 
of other rhetoricians. Rut he also acfjiiired some 
rejuitatioii as a writer. Pliilostratus mentions an 
historicJil work of his (Icrropia) which is praised for 
the elegance of its styh;, but what was the subject 
of this history is unknown. Phrynichus (]i. 1{2) 
refers to a work of his called ’Ayopd. (Pliilostr. 
Vi/. Snjd/. ii. 4. .5. 4; 4 ; Dion Cass. Ixxvii. I.‘>; 
Suidas. s.r.; Eudoc. ]). .Ml.) | E. 8. | 

ANTl'DCIIDS (’Ai'Ttoxos), of Ai.Ex.vMiitiA, 
wrote a Avork on the Clri'ek jioets of the middle 
Attic comedy. (Athen. xi. p. 292.) Eahneiu', 
(hiiiks that lie is, perJiaps, tin; same man as the 
mylhographer Antiocliie., who wrote a work on 
niythie.-il traditions arranged according to thi* places 
when* tlii'v wtwe cunviit. (Ptoleni. Ih'jdiaest. v. 

9 ; Phot. fW. 190.) Som<; writers are inclined to 
consider the mytliographer as the same with 
Aiitiochus of Aegac or .\ntiocliiis of Syraciisi'; hut 
nothing c(*rtain can lie said about the matter. | L, >>. | 
ANTI'DCIH'S (’Ai'Ti'ox"'), an Auc \niA\, w;is 
the envoy sent by his state to tin; I’ersian couri In 
11 . r. 9()7, when eiidiassies went to Susa from mo .i 
id the (Jrecian states. 'J’he Arcadians, ])rohahly 
througdi the iidluence of Pelopidas, the 'J'liehaii 
ambassador, were treated as of less im})ortance 
than the J’llcaiis- an atfroiit Avhicli Aiitiochus re¬ 
sented t»y refusing the presents of the king. (Xen. 
Hcd. vii. 1. g 2;;, Ae.) Xenophon says, that An- 
tioclius had comiueri'd in tiu' ])uncratium ; and 
I’ausanias informs us (vi. .‘1. 4), that Aiitiochus, 

the pancratiast, wa.s a native of Lepreiim, and tliat 
he eonrjiiered in this contest once in tlie Olympic 
games, twice in the Ni'm(;an, and twice in the 
Isthmian. His stauie was made by Nicodanuis. 
Lepreum was claimed by the Arcadians as one of 
tlieir towns, wlimiee Xenoplion calls Antioclins an 
Arcadian ; but it is more usually reckoned as be¬ 
longing to Elis. 

AN'l'POClinS (’Ai/Ti'oxoy), of Ascalox, the 
founder, as In; is culled, of the fifth Academy, was 
a friend of LucuIIus tin; antagonist of Mithiidates, 
and the teaclu;r of Cic<*ro <juring his studies at 
Athens (n. a 79) ; but he had a school at Alexan¬ 
dria also, as widl as in Syria, whi;r(; he seema to 
have ended his life. (Pint. Cic. c. 4, Lucull. c. 4‘2; 

Cic. Acad. ii. 19.) lie was a pliilosopher of eon- 
siderable reputation in his time, for Strabo in de- 
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Rcri})ing Ascaloji, mentions his ijirtli tliere as a 
mark of distinction for the city (Strab. xiv. p. 759), 
and Cicero frequently speaks of him in affectionate 
and respectful terms .as the best .and wisest of the 
Academics, and tin; most polished and acute philo¬ 
sopher of his age. (Cic. Amd. ii. .‘15, lind. 91.) 

lie studied under the stoic Mncsarchus, hut 
his principal tc.acher was Philo, who succeedird 
I’l.ato, Arcesil.as,and C.arneades, .as the founder of the 
fourth Acadt'iny. He is, however, Ixdter known as 
the .adversary tlian the disciple of Philo ; and Cicero 
mentions a tre.atise called Sosus (Cic. Acad. iv. 4), 
written by him against his m.aster, in which lie 
refutes the scepticism of the Academics. Aiiotlier 
of his w'orks, c.al]ed “■ Canonica,” is quoted hy 
S(!xtus Mmpiricus, and ap[)C.ars to have been a 
treatise on logic. (Sext. Kmp. vii. -01, see not. in 
loc.) 

'I’lie sceptic.al tendency of the Academh; philoso- 
pljy before Antiochus, j)rol)ah]y li.ad its origin in 
Plato's successfid attempts to lead his disci))Ies to 
abstract reasoning as the right method of discover¬ 
ing truth, .and not to trust too much to the impres¬ 
sions of the senses, (’’icero even ranks Plato hini- 
.s(‘lf with tliose philosophers who ]ie1<l, that then* 
was no such thing as certainty in any kind of 
knowledge (Amf/. ii. 2.‘i); as if his deprec iation 
of the senses as trustworthy organs of perception, 
and of tin* kind of knowle(ig<* which they c.onv<*y, 
invalidated also the <'onclnsions of tlui n'asou. { 
’riu're is, however, no doubt that later philosojvhers. 
eith(*r by insisting too exclusively on the uncer- 
tjiinty of the senses (in order like Arccsihas to <*x- 
.Mggerate by comparistm the value of speculative 
truth), or like C.inieadcs and Philo, bv extending 
the same fallibility to the reason likewise, lunl 
gradually fallen into a degree of scepticism that 
st'ejned to strike at the root of all truth, theoretical 
and practical. It was, tlierefore, the chief olii<>ct 
of Antioclius, besides inculcating particular doc¬ 
trines in moral pliilosnpby, to examine tlie grounds 
of our knowledge, and our capacities for discover¬ 
ing truth ; tliongh no complete judgment can be 
formed of his success, as the book in which Cicero 
gave the fullest rej)resent;ition of his opinions lias 
been lost. (Cic. ud. Fain. ix. ff.) 

lie profcssi’d to he reviving the doctrines of the 
old Academy, 4)r of Plato’s scliool, when he m.ain- 
laiiied, in opposition to Philo and Carncadt's, that 
the intellect had in itself ,a test liy which it could 
distinguish truth from falsehood ; or in the lan¬ 
guage of the Academics, discern between the 
imagers .arising from actual objects .and those con¬ 
ceptions that had no corresponding re.ality. (Cic. 
Arad. ii. Iff.) For tin* argument of the sceptics 
was, tli.at if two notions were so exactly similar as 
that tbev could not be distinguished, neither of 
them could lie said to be known Avitb more cer¬ 
tainty than the other; and that every true notion 
^vas liable to have a false one of this kind attached 
lo it: therefore nothing could be certainly- known. 
{td. 13.) This reasoning was obviously over¬ 
thrown by- the assertion, that the mind contained 
within itself the standard of truth and falsehood; 
and was also met Jiiorc generally hy the argument 
that all such reasoning refutes itself, since it pro- 
cecds upon principles assumed to be true, and then 
concludes that there can bo no certain ground for 
any assumption nt all. {Td. 34.) In like manner 
Antiochus seems to have taken the side of the 
Stoics in defending the senses from the ch.arge of 
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utter fallaciousu(‘ss brought against them hy the 
Academics. {Id. 32.) 

it is evident that in such discussions the sanic 
questions were examined which had formerly been 
more thoroughly sifted by IM.ato and Aristotle, in 
an.alyzing the luiture of science and treating of the 
different kinds of truth, .according as they were 
objects of pure intellectual ajiprcheiision, or only 
of prokahle and uncerfctin knowledge (to iiriorrTjrov 
and TO So^oo’Toc): and as the result was an attemjit 
to revive the dialectic art which the Academics 
I despised, so tlie notices ext.ant of Antiochus’ moral 
teaching seem to shew, that wdtliout yielding to 
tlie p.aradoxes of the Stoics, or the latitudinarian- 
ism of the Academics, he held in the main doc¬ 
trines ne.arly coinciding with those of Aristotle : 
as, th.at happiness consists essentially in a virtuous 
life, yet is not independent of extern.al things. 
{Id. *42, dc Fin. v. 25, Tusc. Quacst. v. ff.) So 
he dmiied the Stoic doctrine, that all crim(*s w-erc 
equal {Arad. ii. 43), but agreed with them in 
holding, that all the emotions ought to be sup¬ 
pressed. On the whole, therefore, though Cicero 
inclines to rank him .among the Stoics {id. 43), it 
appe.ars tliat In? eonsidc'red Jiimself .an eclectic phi- 
losojiher, and attempted to unite the doctrines of the 
Stoics and IVrijjateties, so as to revive the old 
Acndemy. (Sext. Einpir. i. 235.) [C. E. P.] 

ANTPOCHIJS (’AvTi'oxov), an AsTRoNoMiiu 
of ujic<‘rtain date, wliose work 'AiroTeAecruariKd 
still exists in MS. in v.arious lihraric^s, and lias not 
yet been jiriiited. (Fahr. liibJ.dr.’w. y>. 151.) There 
is an introduction to the Tetrabihlns of Ptolemacus, 
of which the original text with a I.atin translation 
l»y 11. Wolf w.as published at Pasel, 1559, fol., ns 
the work of .an aiionyinons writer. T. Oale {ad. 
lamU. dr JMi/sl. p. 3()4) claims this introduction 
as tlui work of Antiochus, whose name, however, 
occurs ill tlie work itself. (P. 194.) fL. S.] 

A NTI'()(.!! I US {*Avrtoxos)., an A'nrEM.vx, 
was ]<‘ft hy Alcihiades nt Notiiim in command of 
the Athenian llo»*t. n. ('. 4U7, witli strict injiinctions 
not to fight with Lvhaiider. Antiochus was the 
masti'r of Alcihiades’ own ship, and his personal 
friend ; he was a skilful seaman, hut arrogant and 
liVedless of consequences. His iiitimai'y ivith Alci¬ 
hiades had first arisen upon an occasion luentiom d 
by Plutarch {Alrih. lO), who tells us, that Alcihiades 
ill one* of his first .appearance's iii the popular assem- 
hlv allow'e*eI a tamo quail te) escape IVemi under his 
(‘leak, 'which ocourrejice suspende-d the laisiness of 
tlie asseiiihlv, till it was caught hy Antiochus and 
give ‘11 to Alcihiades. 

Antiochus gave no lie*ed to the injunctions of 
Alcihiaeh's, .and jirovoked Eysaiidor tei an engage¬ 
ment, ill which iifteeu Athenian shijis were lost, 
and Antiochus himself was sl.aiii. This defeat 
waiR one of the main c.auses that led to the second 
banishment of Alcihiades. (Xe-n. Jlrll. i. 5. § 11, 
eS;e.; Diod. xiii. 71; Pint. Alrih. 35.) 

ANTFOPHUS I. (’Ai'Ttoxov), king of Com- 
MAUKXE, a small country he'tw'ecn the Eiiplirates 
and mount Taurus, the capital of whicli was Samo- 
sata. It formerly forinod part of the Syrian king¬ 
dom of the Seleiieidai', hut yirohahly hec.ame an 
independent prinrijiality during tiie civil wars of 
Antioclius (Irypiis and his brother. It h.as been 
supposed hy'^ some, that Antiochus Asiaticiis, the 
last king of Syria, is the same as Antiochus, the 
fii-st king of Commagene; hut there are no good 
reasons for this opinion. (Clinton, F.lf. iii. p. 313.) 
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This king is first Tnontioncd Jibout u. c. fiO, in the 
campaign of Liicullus agiiinst Tigranes. (Dion Cass. 
Fray. XXXV. 2.) 

After Pompoy had deposed Antiochns Asmticus, 
the last king of Syria, u. c. he inarched against 
Antioclius of Commagene, with whom he sliortly 
afterwards concluded a pciaee. (b. c. ()4.) Ponipoy 
added to his dominions Seleuceia and the conquests 
ho liad made in Mesopotamia. (Appian, MHhr. 
10()\ JI-1.) VV'licn Cicero was governor of (hlicia 
(b. c. .51), he received from Antiochns intelligence! 
of the innvfMiients of the Parthians. (Cic. ad Fain. 
XV. J, .‘1, 4.) Jn the civil ivar Ix'tween Cao.s;ir and 
Pompey (n. c. *10), Aiitiochus assisted the latter 
witli troops, ((.'aesar, li. (\ iii. .5; Aj>piaii, />. (\ 
ii. 49.) In n. (. .‘Id, Ventidiiis, the h'g.-ite of M. 
Antonias, after coiKiuering the I'arthians, marched 
against Antiocluis, attracted hv tlie great treasures 
which this king ])oss(“ss(‘d ; and .Antonins, arriving 
at tiu- arrtiy just as the war was commeiiciiig, took 
it into his own hands, and laid siege to Sainosata. 
Hi* was, liowever, unable to take the place, and 
was glad to retire after making pt^ace with Antio- 
clius. (Dion Class, xlix. 20-22 ; Pint. Aw/. .‘11.) A 
(laughter of Antiochns married Onules, king of 
Parthia, (Dion C.iss. -xlix. 211.) AV«‘ do not know 
the exact period of the death of Antiochns, hut he 
must have died before ii. (\ Ill, as his successor 
Mithridates is meiitioued a.s king of Comniageue in 
that year. (Pint. Ant. 01.) 

AN'ri'CH'dlUiS 11. (’AwTi'oxos), king of Ch»M- 
^^.^(iKNE, siic(;eeded Mithridates T., and was siur.- 
moued to ]{om<‘ by Augustus and exc'cnted in b. i . 
2.0, b('cause he had caused the assassination of an 
ambassador, whom his brotiu-r had sent to Ibune. 
Augustus gave tiu* kingdom to Mithridates II., 
who was then a hoy, because Ids fatiu'r liad been 
murdered liy the king. (Dion Cass. lii. 4,‘», lie. U.) 

7\N'1’P()C1IUS ] II. CApt'ioxos), king of Co.u- 
]\;.\(7Ji\K, seems to have siicctM-ded iMilhridab's 11. 
We know nothing more of him than that lie died 
in A. D. 17. ('J’ac. Ann. li. 42.) Upon his death, 
(hunmageiie becanu* a Roman jirovince (T«ic. A//w. 
ii. .5(1), and remained so till a. i>. lUl, when .Antio- 
chus Dpiphaues was ajipoiiited king by Chdigula. 

jVNTPt Kill US IW (’Arrioxov), king of Co.xt- 
ma(;kne, sunuuned KPIPIl.ANES ('EirKpavns)., 
was apparently a son of Antioclius III., and re¬ 
ceived his paternal dominion from C'aligula in a. ». 
ild, with a ])art of Cilicia bordering on the sea- 
i'ojust ill addition. (’aligula also gave him the 
whole amount of the revenues of Coiuinagenc dur¬ 
ing the twenty years that it had been .a Roman 
jirovincc- (Dion Cass, lix, H; Suet. CW. Ifi.) He 
lived on most intimate terms with Claligula, and 
lie and Herod Agrippa are spoken of as the in¬ 
structors of the emperor in tlu! art of tyranny. 
(Dion Cass. lix. 24.) This fricndsliip, however, 
was not of very long continuance, for he was 
Buhsoquently deposed by Caligula and did not 
obtain his kingdom again till the accession of 
Claudius in a. d. 41. (Dion Cass. lx. H.) In a.d. 
43 his son, also called Antiochns Epiphanes, was 
betrothed to Dmsilla, the daughter of Agrippa. 
(Joseph. Ant. xix. 9. § 1.) lii A. D. 53 AiitiindiuH 
put down an insurrection of some barbarous tribes 
in Cilicia, called Clitae. (Tac. Ann. xii. 55.) In 
A. D. 55 he received orders from Nero to levy 
troops to make war against thi^ Piirthiaiis, and in 
the year 59 he served under Corbulo against 'J'iri- 
datoH, broth(;r of the Parthian king Vologeses. (xiii. 
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I 7, 37.) In consequence of his services in this 
war, he obtained in the year GI part of Annenia. 
' (xiv. 26.) He i?spouse(i the side of Vespasian, 
when he was proclaiimid emperor in A. n. 70 ; and 
he is then spoken of as the richest of the tributary 
kings. (Tac. /Jist. ii. 31.) In tlic same year he sent 
forces, commanded by his son Antioclius, to assist 
Titus in the siege of Jerusalem. (.Joseph. yicZ/.t/z/d. 
V. 11. § 3; Tac. Hist. v. 1.) Two years after¬ 
wards, A. D. 72, lie was accused by JVictus, the 
governor of Syria, of conspiring with the Parthians 
against the Romans, and was in consequence de¬ 
prived of his kingdom, after a reign of thirty-four 
years from his first appointment by Caligula. He 
first retired to Daceilaemon, and then to Rome, 
where lie passed the remainder of his life w’itli his 
sons Antiochns and Callinicus, and was treated 
witli great respi'ct. (.Tosefih. Ji. J. vii. 7.) Tlif‘re 
are several coins of this king extant, from which 
we k-arii, that the name of his wife was lotapiJ. 
Ill the one annexed lie is called BA2IAET2 MEFAS 
ANTT0X02. On the reverse a scorpion is repre¬ 
sented, surrounded w’ith the foliage of the laurel, 
and iiiscrih.'d KOMMAPHNnN. (Eckliel, iii. p. 
255, tVc.; comp. Clinton, II. iii. p. 343, &.c.) 



ANTI'OCII US (’Aimo^os), an EnuKAAiMATm 

poet, one of whose ('jiigranis is extant in the Oreek 
Anthology, (xi. 112.) | L. S.] 

ANTr'Ol'HUS IlIERAX {'hvrioxos 'lepa^, 
80 culled from his grasping and amhitious character, 
was the younger son of Antioclius II., king of 
Syria. On tin* dcxitli of liis fatlier in h, v. 246, 
Antioclius waged war Ujioii his lirother Seleuciis 
( alliiiieiis, in order to oiitaiii ^Vsia Minor for him¬ 
self as an independent kingdom. Tiiis war lasted 
for many years, but .Antioclius was at length en¬ 
tirely defeated, chieily throiigli tlio elforts of Atta¬ 
ins, king of Pergamus, tvlio drove liiin out of Asia 
Minor. Antiochns suhsequently fled to Egypt, 
where he was killed by robbers in B. c. 227. He 
married a daughter of Zielas, king of Rithynia. 
(Justin, xxvii. 2, 3; Polyaen. iv. 17 ; IMiit. Mar. 
p. 4311, 51.; Eiiseb. Vhran. Arm. pp. 346, 347 ; 
C'liuton, F. //. iii. pp. 311, 312, 4J.'k) Apollo is 
represented on the reverse of the annexed coin. 
(Eckliel, iii. p. 219.) 
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ANTrOCHUS, .a Jurist, who was at the head 
of the commission appointed to compile the 'J’hco- 
dosian Code. He was •prwfe.ctus praetorio and 
consul. In the 33rd Novell of Theodosius the 
Younger (a. d. 444), he is spoken of as a person 
deceast^d, illmtris memoriae Antiochvs. Jle is con¬ 
founded by Jac. (iodefroi, in the J^rolfyonmiu of 
his edition of the Theodosian Code (c. 1. § .'») with 
two other persons of the same name; Antiociiiis, 
mentioned by Marcellinus as living in th(j year 
448, and Antiochus, the eunuch, who was pruepo- 
situs sam'ti cv^iicidi. This error was pointed out 
by Kitter in the Cth volume of his edition of the 
Theodosian Oodt;, p. (h [J. T. (!.] 

ANTITlCIIUlS {'AvtIoxos), of Laooicka, a 
sceptic philosopher, and a disciple of Zeuxis, nieti- 
tioned by Diogenes liaertius. (ix. 108,1 lO.) j L.S.J 

ANTIOCHUS {'AvTioxos)^ a monk of tlie 
monastery of St. Saljii, near Jerusalem, Houri.sh<‘d 
at the time of the taking of .Jerusalem by the I*er- 
sians. (a. n. 814.) He wTote, ])esi(!es other works 
of little iinporUince, one entitled Trapb€KTr}s t^v 
dyias ypatpijs^ an epitr)me of the Christian faith, ns 
continued in SLrij)tiire, in 1 30 ch.'ifjters. This Avork 
was first publislied in Latin by 'J'ilman, I’aris, 
].’)43, 8vo., repj-inted in the Jiibllot/ttra Patrum, 
Paris, 157.0; Colon, 1818; Lugd. I(i77. The ori¬ 
ginal (Jreek was first published by Fronto Ducaeus, 
in the Auctarii BihL Pair. Paris, 18*24, reju’inted 
in Morell's liibl. Pair. Paris, Hi44. A considera¬ 
ble fragment of it is }>rintcd in Fabricius' Jiihl. 
6’rocr. x. p. ,501. [P. ts.J 

ANTl'OCHUS PA'CCIUS. L^accius An- 

TiocntJs.] 

ANTFOCIIUS PlllLOMK"r()Il(4n\oia7iT(op) 
is su])posed by some jkmsous to have been a jdiysi- 
cian, or dniggist, who must have lived in or bci'ore 
the second century after Christ; he is the in¬ 
ventor of an antidote against poisonous reptiles. 
Ac., of whicli the prescription is embodied in a 
short Greek elegiac poi*in. The pexun is insert¬ 
ed by Galen in one of his works (/>c A«//</. ii, 
14, f7, vol. xiv. pp. 185, 201), but nothing is 
known of the history of the author. Others 8U|»- 
pose that a physician of this name is not the author 
citlier of the poem or the antidote, but that they 
arc connected iti some way with the Theriaca which 
ATitiociius the Great, king of Syria, was in the 
habit of using, and the prescription for which he 
dedicated in verse to Aesculapius (Plin. //. N. xx. 
cap. ult.) or Ajiollo. (Plin, Valer. l)c Re Mvil. iv. 
38.) (t?ee Cagnati Variuc Observat. ii. 2.5, p. 174, 
cd. Uom. 1587.) [W. A. G.] 

ANITOCIIUS (’AyTioxos). 1. A ruvsiciAN, 
who appears to have Jived at Rome in the second 
century after Christ. Galen gives a precist' account 
(/Jc Sunit. ruent/a^ v. 5, vol. vi. p. 33*2) of the 
food he used to eat and the w.ay in which he 
lived ; and tells us that, by pa 3 ring attention to his 
diet, Ac., lie was able to dispense Avith the use of 
medicines, and when upwards of eighty years old 
used to Ausit his patients on foot. Aetius (tetrab. 
i. serm. iii. c. 114. p. 132) and Paulas AegineUi 
(vii. 8, p. 290) quote a prescription Avliich may 
perhaps belong to this physician, but he is pro¬ 
bably not the jM'rson mentioned by Galen under the 
name “ Antiochus Philometor.” 

2. The name of tAvo physicians, saints and 
martyrs, the first of whom AV'as born of an eques¬ 
trian family in Mauritania. After devoting 
some years to the study of sacred and profane 
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literature, he finally embraced the medical profes¬ 
sion, not for the Siike of gain, but merely that he 
might be useful to mankind, lie spent some time 
in Asia Minor, where he exercised his profession 
gratuitously, and used to endeavour to convert his 
patients to Christianity. He then Avent to Sardinia 
during the persecution against the Christians un¬ 
der liadrian, about a. d. 120, Avhere he is said to 
have been cruelly tortured, and at last miraculously 
delivered by being taken up into heaA'en. His 
memory is ceh^brated iiy the Romish church on 
the 13th of December. 

3. The <»ther was born at Sebaste in Anncnia, 
and Avas put to death during the persecution tinder 
Diocletian, a. n, 303—311. He is said to have 
been tortured, and thrown to tlie Avild beasts, 
and, when these refuse<l to touch liim, at last 
btilieaded ; it is added that milk, instead of blood, 
issued from liis lu'ck, iifion wiiicli the executioner 
immediately professed liimsclf to be a Christian, 
and accordingly suil’ered martyrdom with him. 
His memorj' is celebrated by the Greek and Ro¬ 
mish churches on the 15th of July. {Afar/z/rolo- 
f/ium Jiomunuin ; Bzi>viiis, Kimicuchitor Sajidomin 
J*rotession<: Alcdirorum ; Acta SiDivtoruiu^ Jnl. 15, 
vol. iA'. J). ‘25; CJernentis, Ah mtUnjium Uravcorum^ 
vol. iii, j>. 3 88 ; Fiibricius, JLtiblivth. (iraeva, vol. 
xiii. p. 84, ed. A*et,) 1 W. A. G.] 

ANTl'OClirS (’Arrioxos),bishop of Ptole- 
MAis in Palestine, was a Syrian by birth. At the 
beginning of the .5th century after Christ, he Avent 
to C’oiistanlinople, where his eloquent preaching 
attracted such attention, tliat he Avas called by 
some another Clirvsostom. He afterwards took 
)»art warmly Avilli the enemies of Chrysostom, and 
died not later than 408 a. d. Resides many ser¬ 
mons, he left a large work “against AAarIci-," 
AvIiich is lost. (Gennad. *20 ; Theodoret. l)iaL ii. ; 
Phot. 6W. 288; Ad. CouciL Rjiltctt. iii. p. 118, 
Lahbe; Caial. Cudil. Vimiobon. pt. i. p. IKJ, No. 
.58.) L1^S.| 

ANTPOCIIUS (’Aj/tioxos), an Athenian 
SCI i.i'TOR, whose name is inscribed on his statue 
of Athene in the Villa LudoA-isi at Rome. (Winc- 
kehuann's nVr/.r, iv. 375, vi. 2.52, ed. 1829.) [P.S.] 
AN'lT'OfdlUS (’Aerioxos), the fatiier of Se- 
i.ECcus Nieutor, the king of Syria, and the grand¬ 
father of Antiochus Soter, Avas one of Piiilip’s 
g«‘nerals. (Justin, x^^ 4.) A genealogical table of 
his descendants is given under Selkucidak. 

ANTFUCIIUS (’Arrioxos), of yYKAi:usE, a 
son of Xenophanes, is called by Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus {Ant. Rom. i. 12) a very ancient histo¬ 
rian. He lived about the yi'ar n. c. 423, and Avas 
thus a contemporary of I'hiicydides and tlie Pelo- 
])onnesian Avar. (.loscph. c.Apion. i, 3.) Respect¬ 
ing his life notliing is known, but his historical 
Avorks AA'ere held iii very high esteem by the an¬ 
cients on account of their accuracy. (Dionys. i. 73.) 
His two Avorks Avere : 1. A history of Sicily, in 
nine books, from the reign of king Cocvdiis, i. e, 
from the earliest times down to the year if. c. 424 
or 4*25. (Diod. xii. 71.) It is referred to by Pau- 
sanias (x. 11. § 3), Clemens of Alexandria (Pro- 
trept. p. 2*2), and Theodoret. (P. 115.)—*2. A 
liistory of Italy, w'liieh is very freqiu'ntly referred 
to by Strabo (v. p. 242, vi. pp. 2.52, 254, 255, 
257, 28*2, 264, 285, 278), by Dionysias (//. ce., 
and j. 2*2, 35; comp. Stepii. Byz. y. e. Bperrios • 
Hesych. n. r. 'S.wvqv ; Niebuhr, JTist. of Rome^ j. 
p. 14, &c. The fragments of Antiochus arc con- 
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taiiied in C. et T. Muller, I’raqm. llintor. Graec. 
Paris, 1841, pp. 181—1«4.) ‘ [U. S.J 

ANTI'OCHUS I. {'Avtioxos)^ king of Svria, 
suriKimed SOTER (Suyr^p), was the son of SoJciit iis 
Nicator and a Persian lady, Apama. The mar¬ 
riage of his father with Apama was one of those 
inarriagiis which Alexander eolehrated at Susa in 
H. c. 8'J5, when he yave Persimi wives to his ge- 
lun-als. This would lix tlu; birth of Antiocliiis 
about K. c. 824. He was present with Ins father 
at the battle of Ipsus in n. c. .801, which secured 
for Scleucus the government of Asia. It is related 
of -^\ntiochus, that he fell sick through love of 
Stratoni(:(', the young wife of his fatluu*, and the 
daughter of Demetrius Poliorcetos, and that when 
his father learnt the cause of his illness through 
his physician Erasistratns, he resigned Striitonicc 
to him, and gave him the government of Upp(!r 
Asia with tlm title of king. On the murder of his 
father in Macedonia in n. c. 28(1, Antiochus suc¬ 
ceeded to the whole of his dominions, and prose¬ 
cuted his claims to the throne of Mace«lonia against 
Antigonus (Jonatas, but evej)tually allowed tin* 
latter to retain possession of Macedonia on liis 
marrying Phila, the daughter of Seh*ucus and 
Stratonice. I’ln; rest of Antiochus’ reign was chiefly 
occupii'd In wars with the Gauls, who had invaded 
Asia Minor. By the lu'lp of his elephants he gained 
a victory over the Gauls, and received in consequence 
tin; surname of Soter (SwTtJp)- "'‘ts afterwards 
defeated hy Eumi*nes near Sardis, and "was sul>- 
sequently killed in a s<*cond battle with the Gauls 
(n. c. 261), after a reign of nineteen years. By 
his wife Stratonice Antiochus had tlirce children : 
Antiochus 'Phoos, who succeeded him; Apama, 
married to Magas; and Stratonice, married t{> 
Demetrius II. of Macedonia. (Appian, .S//r. 

Justin, xvii. 2: Pint. Ikmetr. 38, 3.0; Strab. xiii. 
p. 6’23 ; Pans. i. 7; Julian, Misopexj. p. 348, a. b.; 
Lucian, Zemis^ 8 ; Aelian, IL A, vi. 44 ; Plin. 
H. N. viii. 42.) Apollo is represented on the re¬ 
verse of the annexed coin. (Eckhel. iii. p. 215.) 



ANTIO'CHUS II. (’AvtIoxos), king ofSviuA, 
surnamed THEfJS (0€os), a surnatne Avhich lie di- 
rived from the Milesians whom he delivered from 
their tyrant, Timarchus, sueeooded his father in 
B. c. 281. Soon after his accession he bec;ime in¬ 
volved in war with Ptolemy Pliiladelphus, king of 
Egj’pt, which lasted for many years and greatly 
weakened the Syrian kingdom. Taking advantage 
of this weakness, Arsaces was alile to e.stahlish 
the Parthian empire in B. c. 2.')0; and bis example 
Wiis shortly aftiirwards followed by Tiieodotus, 
the governor of Bactria, who revolted from Antio¬ 
chus and made Bactria an independent kingdom. 
U'he loss of these provinces induced Antiochus to 
fim* for ponce, wliicli was granted (n. c. 250) on 
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condition of Iiis putting away his former wife 
Laodice and marr 3 'ing Llerenicc, a daughter of 
Ptolom>% This connexiim between S^yria and 
Egypt is referred to in the book of Daniel (xi. C), 
where hy the king of the south w'c are to under¬ 
stand Eg.y})t, and by the king of the north, Syria, 
On the death of Ptolemy two years afterwards 
Antiochus recalled Laodice, but she could not for¬ 
give the insult that had been shewn her, and, still 
mistrusting Antiochus, caused him to be murdered 
as well as Berenice and her son. Antiochus was 
killed ill H. c. 248, after a reign of lifteen years. 
By Laodice he had four children, Scleucus Callini- 
cus, who sueci'oded him, Antiochus llicrax, a 
daughtm-, Stratonice, married to Mithridates, and 
another danghti'r married to Ariaralhc.s. Pli.y- 
larchus related (Atlien. x. p. 438), that Antiochus 
Avas niuch given to wine. (Appian, Sj/r. 85 ; 
Athcn. ii. ]). 45; Justin, xxvii. 1; Pol^'ucn. viii. 
.50 ; Val. Max. ix. 14. § 1, extern.; Ilieronjmi. uf/ 
11.) On the reverse of the coin annexed, 
Hercules is repre.sented with his club in his hand. 
(Eckhel, iii. p.218.) 
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ANTI'OtJ 11 US III. (’AvTi'oxoi), king of Sviii a, 
surnamed the Ghua'P (M 67 as), avus the son of 
Seleucus (Tallinieus, and sueeeeded to the throne on 
tin* death of his brother Scleucus (a'raunus, Ji. c. 
223, Avhen he was only in his fifteenth y(>ar. His 
first cousin Acliaens, Avho might easil}^ have a.ssiini- 
ed the royal power, was of great use to Antiochus 
at the commencement of his reign, and recovered 
for the Syrian monarchy all the provinces in Asia 
Minor, Avliicii Attains, king of Pi;rgamus, had aji- 
propriated to himself. But Antiochus was not so 
fortunate in his eastern dominions. Molo and 
Alexander, two hroth(>rs, aaIio had been a])pointed 
to the goA'crmnent tif Media and Persis respectively, 
revolted and defeated the armie.s sent against them. 
They were, however, put down in a second cam¬ 
paign, coiiduct(*d by Antiochus in person, Avhn also 
add<*d to his dominions the. ])rovinc.e of Media 
Atroj)atene. (it. r. 220.) 

On liih return from hi.s eastern provinces, Antio¬ 
chus commenced Avar against J'toleiny Philopator, 
king of Kgyjit, in order to obtain Uoele-Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, which he maintained be¬ 
longed to the Syrian kingdom. At first ho was 
conqiletely successful. In B. c. 218, ho gained pos¬ 
session of the chief towns of Phoeniciii, but in the 
following y^ear ( n. c. 217), he AA-^as defeated in a great 
I buttle fought at Baphia lu'ar Ga/.a, and concluded 
in consequence a jieaco with Ptoleiii}', by Avhich he 
ceded the provinces in dispute. He was the more 
anxious to make peace with Ptolemy, as he wish¬ 
ed to direct all his force.s against Acfiacus, who 
h.ad revolted in Asia Minor. In one campaign he 
dtqiriA'ed vXcliaeus of hi.s conquests, and put him to 
death when he fell into his hands in B. r. 214, 
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sifter sustiiiiiing a siege of two years in SsirJis. 
LAchaeus, p. 1«, a.] 

Antioch us seems now to lisive formed the design 
of regsiining tlie eastern jirovinces of Asisi, which 
had revolted during the reign of Antiochiis II. 
He accordingly marched against Arssices 111., king 
of Piirtliia, and Euthydemns, king of Bactria, and 
csirried on the war for some yesirs. Although 
Antiochns met upon the whole with gresit success, 
}i(! found it hopcdess to elfect the Kuhjugation of these 
kingdoms, and accordingly concluded a peace with 
them, in which ho recognized their indt'pendence:. 
With the assistance of Cuthydemns ht^ march<‘d 
into India, and renewed the alli:ince of tin*. Syrian 
kings with that country; an«l In; ohUiined from 
Sopliagasenus, the cliief of the Indian kings, a large 
siijiidy of elephants. He at length returned to 
Syria after an absence of seven years (n. c;. 21- — 
2 i).'>), whicli may be regardc'd as the most tlourish- 
ing period of his reign. It app<‘ars that the tith* of 
tireat was conferred upon him during this time. 

In th(‘ yi'ur that Antiochns ri'tnrned to Syria 
(n. c. 20.5), Ptolemy Philopator died, heaving as 
Ills successor Ptolemy I'ipiplianes, then a child of 
fiv<‘ years old. Availing liimsolf of the weakness 
of the Egyptian government, Antioeluis entered 
into an agreement with l*hilip, king of Macedonia, 
to divide between them the dominions of Ptolemy. 
As Pliilij) Ix’came engaged soon afterwanls in a wair 
with the Boinans, he was unalih; to send fcirees 
against Egypt; but Antiochns proseimted this war 
vigorously in Palestine and Coele-Syria, and at 
length obtained complete pos.scssinn of these pro¬ 
vinces by his victory over the Egyptian general 
Scopas, near Paneas, in n. c. 1.08. lie was assist¬ 
ed in this w'ar by the Jews, to whom he gninted 
many important privileges. Fearing, however, tin; 
power of the Uoinans, and lunxious to obtain ]>os- 
scssion of jnany parts of Asia Minor which did 
not .acknowledge his sovereignty, he eoneluded 
peace with Egyjit, and hetrotlied his daughter 
Cleopatra to the young king Ptohuny, giving with 
her t’oele-Syria and l\ilestino as a dowry. He 
now marched into Asia Minor, where he earric'd 
everything licfore him, and then crossed over into 
Europe, and took possession of the Thracian 
(Jicrsonese (n. c. iJHi), which belonged to the 
Macedonian kingdom, lint which he claimed as his 
own, because Scleucus Nicator had taken it from 
li\siniachns. But here his progicss was stopt by 
the Romans. At the commencement of his war 
with Egy{)t, the guardians of young I’toleiny had 
placed him under the ])rolectioii of the Romans ; 
hut while the latter were engaged in their war with 
Philip, they did not attempt to interrupt Antiochns 
in his conquests, lest he should march to the 
assistance of the Macedonian king. Now, however, 
matters were changed. The Romans had con¬ 
quered Philip in u. e. 1.97, and no longer dreaded 
a w.ar with Antiochns. Tln^y accordingly sent an 
embassy to him (n. c. I9fi) requiring liim to sur¬ 
render the 'rhracian Chersonese to the Macedonian 
king, and also all the placets he had conquered from 
Ptolemy. Antiochns returned .a lunighty answer 
to these demands; and the arriv.al of llaunibal at 
his court in the following year (u. r. 19.5) strength¬ 
ened him in his determination to resist the Roman 
claims. Hannibal urged him to invade Italy with¬ 
out loss of time; hut Antiochns resolved to see 
first what could he done by negotiation, and thus 
lost a most favour.able moment, as the Romans 
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were then engaged in a war with the Cauls. 
It was also most unfortunate for liim, that when 
the war actually broke out, he did not give Han¬ 
nibal .any sliare in the command. 

It was not till n. c. 192 that Antiochus, at the 
earnest request of the Aetolians, at length crossed 
over into Greece. In the following year (b. c. 191) 
he was entirely defeated by the Roman consul 
Acilius Glahrio at Thermopylae, and compelled to 
rciturn to Asiiu The defeat of his fleet in Uvn 
sea-lights led him to sue for pe.ace; but the condi¬ 
tions upon which the Romans offered it seemed so 
hard to him, that he resolved to try the fortune of 
another campaign. He .accordingly advanced to 
meet Scipio, who had crossed over into Asia, but 
he was defeated at the foot of Mount Sipylus, 
near Magm‘si.a. (b. c. 190.) He again sued for 
peace, which was eventually granted in B. c. 188 
on ccmditioii of his ceding all his dominions west of 
Mount Taurus, paying 1.5,000 Muhoic tiilents 
within twelve years, giving up his elephants and 
sliip-i of war, and surrendering the Roman enemies 
who had taken refuge at his court. He had, 
moreover, to give twenty hostages for the due 
fiiKilment of the treaty, and among them his son 
Antiochus (lOpijdianes). To these terms he ac- 
cedi'd, hut allowed Hannibal to escapti. . 

About this time Antiochus lost Armenia, which 
became an independent kingdom. He found great 
difficult} in raising money to jiay the Romans, and 
%vas thus led to plunder a wealthy temple in Ely- 
mais ; the people, however, rose against him and 
killed him in his attempt, (b. c. 187.) The. defeat 
of Anlioehus ])y the Romans, and his death in a 
“■ fort of his own land,” ary foretold in the book of 
Daniel, (xi. 18, 1.9.) Antiochus was killed in the 
.52n<i y«'ar of his age .and the 87th of his reign. 
He married L.aodice, daughter of Miihridates, king 
of Pontus, and had several cliildren. His sons 
wc'i’e, 1. Antiochu.s, who died in his father’s life¬ 
time. (Liv. XXXV. 1.5.) 2. Ardys, 8. Mithridates, 
Imtli of wlioiii also jirobably died before their 
father. (Liv. xxxiii. 10.) 4.'Seleueus Philopator, 
who suceeeded liis father. .5. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, wlio succeeded his brother Sehmeus. The 
daughters of Antiochns were, 1. Land ice, married 
to her eldest brother Antiochns. (.Ap}>i.'in, ^i/r. 4.) 
2. Cleopatra, betrothed to Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
8 . Antiochis, married to Ariarathes, king of Cap- 
jiadocia. 1. One whose name is not mentioned, 
whom her father olTered in marriage to Eumenes. 
(.Ajipian, Si/r. .5.) The et)ins of Antiochns are 
the first of tliose of the Seleiicidae which bear a 
ilate. Tlu're are two coins preserved of tlic 112tli 
and 117th years of the reign of the Seleuehlae, 
that is. the 28rd and 28th ye.ars of the reign of 
Antiochns. (Polyb. lib. v., ‘\c.; Ap]»ian, S/jr.; 
Liv. lib. x.xxi.—X.XXVU.; Justin, lib. xxix.—xxxii.; 
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Joseph. Ant xii, 3. § 3; Diod. Kic. pp. 57.3— 
575, ed. Wcss.; Strab. xvi. p. 744 ; Frbhlich, 
Annalesj p. 39 ; Eckhcl, iii. p. 2*20, &c.) Apollo 
is represented on the reverse of the foregoing coin. 

ANTI'OCHUS IV. {'AvtIoxos), king of Syria, 
sumamed EPIPIIANKS (’Eirt^aiAjs),and on coins 
Theos (0€<is) also, was the son of Antiochus HI., 
and was given as a hostage to the Homans in n. c. 
188. He was released from captivity in B. c. ]7^ 
through his brother Seleucus Pliilopator, who gjivc 
his own son Demetrius in liia stead. While 
Antiochus was at Athens on his return to Syria 
in this year, Selcucus was murdered by Ileliodo- 
rus, who BC'ized upon the crown. Antiochus, 
however, with the assistance of Attains easily 
expelled the usurper, and ascendtid the throne in 
the same year. (b. c. 175.) Demetrius remained 
at Rome. 

Cleopatra, the sister of Antiochus, who had 
been betroth, d to Ptolemy Ejuphanes, was now 
dead, and ^'.ntiochus therefore claimed the pro¬ 
vinces of Co.de-Syria and Palestine, which had 
been given ns her dowry. As the Romans were 
at this time engaged in a war with PerwHis, king 
of Macedonia, Antiochus tliouglit it a favourable 
opportunity to prosecute iiis claims, and accord¬ 
ingly declared wair against Egypt. In four cam¬ 
paigns (n. r. 171—H>8), ho not only obtained 
possession of the countries to whicli he laid claim, 
but almost comjdeted the compiest of Egypt, and 
was pn'paring to lay siege to Alexandria, when a 
Roman (unbassy commanded him to retire from 
the country. This command lie thought it most 
prudent to obey, but he still retained possession of 
Coele-h>yria and Palestine. The cruelties which 
Antiochus j)erpetrnted against the .lews during 
this war, are recorded in the books of the Macca¬ 
bees, and have rendered iiis name infamous. He 
took Jerusalem on his return from his second 
campaign into Egyj)t (n. c. 170), and again .at the 
end of tlie fourth campaign (n. 108), and en¬ 

deavoured to root out the .lewisli religion and 
introduce the worship of the Greek divinities; but 
this attempt led to a rising of the .lewish peo])le, 
under Mattathios .and his lieroic sons the Macca¬ 
bees, which Antiochus was unable to put down. 
Lysias, who was sent against them with a large 
anny, was defeated ; and Antiochus, who was in 
the eastern provinces at the tinu', hastened his re¬ 
turn in order to avenge tlie disgrace Avhich had 
befallen his arms. On his return he attempted to 
plunder a tem])le in Elymais, prol)ably the same as 
his father had attackcid, but was repulsed, and 
shortly afterwards died at Tabae in Persia, in a 
state of racing nia(liu\ss, Avhich tlie Jews .and 
Greeks equally attributed to bis sacrilegious crimes. 
His Bubjeets gave him the name of I'lpinianes 
(’Eiri/tai/Tfs) in parody of Epiphanes (’Eirt^a»/7js). 
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He died in B. c. 164, after a reign of 11 years. 
He left a son, Antiochus Kupator, who succeeded 
him, and a daughter, Laodice. (Liv. lib. xli.— 
xlv.; Polyb. lib. xxvi.—xxxi.; .Tustin, xxiv. 3 ; 
Diod. Ejv. ])p. 579, 583, &c., ed. Wcss.; Appian, 
Si/r. 45, 66; Maccab. lib. i. ii.; Joseph. Ant xii. 
5; Ilieronym. ad Dan. c. 11 ; Eckhcl. iii. p. 2*2‘2, 
&c.) On the reverse of the foregoing coin .lupiter 
is repn?si!nted, holding a small figure of Victor}’’ in 
his right hand, and a spe.ar in his left. 

ANTEOIHIUS V. ('Ayrioxos), king of Syria, 
surnamed EUPATOR (EOrrdrap), was nine years 
old at his father’s death, and reigned nominally 
for two years, (b. c. 164—16*2.) Lysias assumed 
the guardianship of the young king, though An- 
tioclius IV. had appointed Philip to this office. 
lA’sias. accompanied by the young king, continued 
the war against the Jews, and laid siege to Jeru¬ 
salem; hut hearing that Philip was marching 
against him from Persis, lie concluded a peace 
witli the Jews. He then proceeded against Philip, 
whom he conquered and put to death. Tlie Ho¬ 
mans, av.'iiling themselves of the distnicted 8t.ate of 
Syria, sent an embassy to enforce the tenns of the 
]ieace which had hemi eoneliuled with Antiochus 
the Great; but an insurrection was excited in coii- 
8(‘quenc<5 of tliese conmiaiids, in which Octavius, 
the chief of the embassy, was slain. About the 
I same time Deinetrius Sotcr, the son of yeleuciis 
J*hilopator, who had remained in Rome up to this 
time [see Antiochus IV.], appeared in Syria and 
laid claim to the throne. Lysias and the young 
king fell into his hands, and wora immediaK’ly put 
to death by him, ii. c. 16*2. (Polyb. xxxi. 1*2, 19 ; 
Apjiian, Sj/r. 46, (»6 ; .Joseph. Ant xii. 10 ; 1 A/uc- 
cah. vi., &c.; 2 Alaccai. xiii., Ac.; Cic. rhit ix. *2.) 
Apollo is represented on the reverse of the annexed 
coin, .as in those of AntioeJius I. and Ill. The in- 
scri])tion at tiic foot, ETIIATOPOS, is partly cut off. 



ANTl'OCHTTS VI. (’A.^Tfoxos)* king of Syria, 
surmuned THEOS (0e(Js), and on coins Epiphanes 
Dionysus ('Evapayi^s was tlie son of 

Alexander Halas, king of Syria [see p. 114, b.], 
and remained in Arabia after his father'.s death in 
B. c. 146. Two years afterwards (n. c. 144), 
while he xvas still a youth, he w'as brought forward 
as a claimant to the crown against Demetrius 
Nicator by 'rryjihon, or Diodotus, who had been 
one of his father’s chief ministers. Tryphon met 
witli great success; Jonathan and Simon, the 
leaders of the .lews, joined his party; and Antio- 
clnis was acknowledged as king by the greater 
part of Syria. Rut 'rryiilion, who had all along 
intf'iided to secure the royal power for himself, and 
had brought forward Antiochus only for this pur¬ 
pose, nov'/ put tlie young prince to death and 
ascended the throne, n. c. 142. (1 Maccah. xi., 

&c.; Joseph. Anti(f. xiii. 6, Ac.; Strab. xvi. p. 
752; Justin, xxxvi. 1; h\\. Epit 55.) The re- 
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vereo of the annexed coin represents the Dioscuri 
riding on horseback, and has upon it the year O J’, 
that is, the 170th year of the Seleucidae. (Eckhcl, 
iii, p. 231, &c.) 
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ANTrOCHUS VII. CAvrioxos), king of Sv- 
HiA, suniamed SIDETES (StSrjTTjs), from Ride in 
Pamphylia, where he was brouglit up, (and not 
from a Syriac word signifying a hunt«*r,) and on 
coins Euergetes(Eu€p 7 «TT?i), was the j'oujiger son 
of Demetrius Sotcr, and obtained possession of the 
throne in n. c. 137, after conquering Tryplion, who 
had held tlu^ sovereignty since the murder of 
Autiochus VI. He married Cleopalni, the wife 
of his elder brother Demetrius Nicator, who was a 
prisoner in the hand of the l^arthians. He carried 
on war against the Jews, and took Jerusiilein 
after almost a year’s siege, in n. r. 133. He then 
granted tlu'in a peace on favourable terms, and 
next directed his anus against the Parthians. At 
hrst he met witli success, but was afterwards de- 
feat<vl by the Parthian king, and lost his life in 
tli(‘ battle, afH'r a reign of nine years, (n. 123.) 

His sou Releiicus was taken prisoner in the same 
battle. Aritioehus, like many of his predecessors, 
was passionately devoted to the pleasures of tin* 
table, lie had three sous and two datighters, the 
latter of whom both bore the name of Ijaodico. 
His .sons were Antiochii.s, Seleuctis, and Antii»clms 
(Cyzicenus), the last of whom subsequently suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. (Josc'pli. Jnt. xiii. 3; 1 
Maccah. xv., Ac.; Justin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 10 ; 
Diod. xxxiv. Eel. ]; A then. x. p. -1.3.0, xii. p. f)40.) 
The reverse of the annexed coin reprc.seiits Athena 
hohling a small figure of Victory in her right hand. 
(Eckhel, iii. p. 233, &c.) 



COIN OP antiocih’s vii. 

ANTPOCIIUS VIII. (’Arrmyos), king of Sy¬ 
ria, Bumamed GIlYPllS (rpuTrJs), or Hook¬ 
nosed, from 7pu«k, a vulture, and on coins Epiphanes 
(’E7rt<p<£v»jv), was the second son of Demetrius 
Nicator and Cleopatra. His eldest brother Releu- 
cus was put to death by tln*ir mother Cleopjitra, 
because he Avished to have the poAver, and not 
mere]}’- the title, of king; and Antiochus was iifter 
his brother’s death recalled from Athens, Avhere he 
was studying, by his mother Cleopatra, that he might 
bear the title of king, while the real sovereignty 
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remained in her hands, (u. c. 125.) At this time 
the greater part of Syria was in the jioAAr'er of the 
U8Urj)er Alexander Zebina [see p. 127, b.] ; but 
Antiochus, Avith the assistance of Ptolemy l^liyseon, 
the king of Egypt, whose daughter lie married, 
conquered Alexander and became master of the 
Avhole of Syriti. Cleopatra then became jealous of 
liim and plotted against his life ; but her son corn- 
ptdled her to drink the poison she had prepared 
for him. (b, c. 120.) For the next eight years 
Antioclius reigned in jieace ; but at the end of that 
time his half-brother, Antiochus Cyzicenus, the 
son of Antiochus Ridetes and their common mother 
Cleopatra, laid claim to tlie crown, and a civil war 
(‘.nsued. (ii, c. 112.) The remaining history of the 
SehniciJjic till Ryiia hecairie a Roman province, is 
liardly anything else but a series of civil Avars be¬ 
tween the princes of the rojml family. In the lirst 
year of the straggle (h. c. 112), Antiochus Cyzi- 
cemis becanu? master of almost t.he whole of Syria, 
hut in the next year (u. c- III), A. (irypus re¬ 
gained a consid(!rabh; fiart of his dominions ; and 
it Avas then agrei'd that the kingdom should be 
shared between them, A. Cyzicrenus having Coele- 
Syria and J’hoenicia, and A. Crypiis the remainder 
of the proviiuuis. Tliis arrangement lasted, though 
with fre(pient wars between the two kings, till the 
death of Antiochus Grypus, avIio Avas assassinated 
by Jlenicleon in u. c. .‘Hi, after a reign of twenty- 
nine j'oars. He left fiA'c sous, Seleiiciis, Philip, 
Antiochus Kpiphanes, Demetrius Eucaerus, and 
Antiochus Dionysus. (.Justin, xxxix. 1—3; Liv. 
Ejn(.Vi{)\ Ajipian, *S//r. (59 ; Joseph. Anii< i.'X.ni. 
13; Athen. xii. ]». 5-io.) Many of the coins of 
Anti'ichus (iryjms have tlu; liead of Antiochus on 
one side, and riiat of his mother Cleopatra on the 
other. The one annexed must have been struck 
after his mother's death. (Eckhel, iii. p. 238, &c.) 



COIN OK ANTIOCHUS Vlll. 

ANTIOCHUS IX. (’Akti'ox« 5)-, king of Syria 
surnained CYZICEN \JS{Kv^ikvv6s) from Cyzicus, 
where he was brought up, and on coins Philopator 
(4>tAo-7rdTa.'p), reigned over Coele-Syria and Phoe¬ 
nicia from n. c. Ill to 9(5, as is stated in the pre¬ 
ceding arliclc. Cbi the death of his brother, Anti- 
oehus Vlll., he attempted to obtain possession of 
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the whole of Syria; but his claims were resisbid by 
Selcucus,the eldest son of Antiochus V11 f., by whom 
lie Was killed in battle, n. c. 05. lie h‘ft behind 
him a son, Antiochus Kusobcs, w'lio t.iiccec<led to 
the throne. (Justin, Ajipiaii, .ioseph.//. re.; Ktk- 
Jiel, iii. p. 241, &c.) 'J'he reverse of the foregoing 
coin is the same .as that of Antiochus VII. 

ANTI'OCIIUS X. (’Ai/Ttoxos), king of Syria, 
surnamcd EUSEHICS (Eufrc^Tjy), jiud on coiiif,. 
Philopator (^iKoiraTup) also, succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father Antiochus IX, 
B. c, 05. He def(‘ated SeJeiicus, who conquered 
his father, and compelled him to fly into Cilicia, 
where he })erished ; hut lu' then had to coiihmd 
with the next two brothers of Si'haicus, Philip and 
Antiochus Ejiiphanes, tlu; hitter of whom assumed 
the title of king, and is known as tbe eleventh 
king of Syria of this name. In a battle fouubt 
near tbe Urontes, Antiochus X. defeated Phili]) 
and Antiochus XI., and t!ie latter was drowned in 
the river. Tlu* crown Avas now assumed by Philip, 
who continued to prosf’cuti! the war as^sted by liis 
brother, Demetrius Eueam-iis. 'J’he Syrians, worn 
out Avith these civil broils, offered the kingdom to 
Tignanos, king of Aniumia, avIio accordingly took 
possession of Syria in n. e. h','5, and ruled over it 
till he AA’as defeated by Lucullus in B. c. (»J). The 
time of the death of Antiochus X. is uncertain, 
lie a])p('ars, however, to ha\e fallen in battle 
against the Parthians, before Tigranes obtained 
possession of Syria. (.loM'pli. Ai/!t(/. xiii. ].‘b J.) 

According to some accounts he survived the reign 
of Tigranes, .and returned to his kingdom after the 
conquest ('f the latter hy Lucullus (I'aiscd). ]>. 19‘J; 
.Justin, xl. 2); but these accounts ascrilie to Anti- 
oclms X. Avhat belongs to his son Antiochus XJII. 
(See Clinton, Id yy, vol. iii. jip. JJb, J40.) Jupiter 
is represented on tlie reverse of the annexed coin 
us ill that of Antiochus IV. 



ANTI'OCIirTS XI. (’AvTiox''^)-. king of Syria, 
suniamed EPIPHANES was the son 

yf Antioclius Vlll., and is sjioken of under Ax- 
Tjcxnirs X. 



ANTI'OCIITTS X II.(*Ai/Ttoxov),kingof Syki.i. 
suruamecl DIONYSUS (Amj/uirov), and on coins 
Philopator (.'ailinieus (^lAonaTup KaWiviKos) aUo. 
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the young«*st son of Antiochus Vlll., assumed the 
title of king after his brother Demetrius had been 
taken prisoner by tlu? P.arthi.ans. Ho fell in battle 
against Aretas, king of the Arabians. (Joseph. 
.1 fit. xiii. 15. § 1; Eckliel, iii. p. 240’, &c.) 



ANTrOCIIUS XIII., king of Syria, sur- 
nanied ASIATICUS (’AaiaTuciis'), and on coins 
Dionysus Philopator Callinicus {Ai6vv(tos ^iXn- 
vartap KaWiuiKus)., Av.as the son of Antiochus X. 
and Seiene, an J'.gyjjtiaii princess. He rejiaired to 
Jtoine (luring the time that 'J'igranes had poss(‘s- 
sion of Syria, and passed through Syria on his re¬ 
turn during the governimait of Verres. (n. c. 7 J-71.) 
On the (hdeat of Tignanes in n. c. (if), Lucullus 
allowed Antiochus Asiaticiis t(» take ])osscssion of 
the kingdom ; hut he aa'us deprived of it in n. c. (15 
hy Jbmipoy, who reduced Sicily to a Uoinaii pro¬ 
vince. Ill this year the Selcucid.ae c(\ased to reign. 
(Appian, Si/r. 4Jh 70 ; Cic. in I'crr. iv. 27, 2», .‘10 ; 
.Iiistin, xl. 2.) Some writers sujipose, th.at Antio-’ 
elms Asiaticus afterwards reigned as king of (’om- 
mageiK', hut there are not suHiciimt reasons to siijj- 
]>ort this opinion. [Antiochus L, king of Com- 
mageiie.J 
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For the history and chronology of the Syrian 
kings in genenil, see Eriihlich, AiumfesSj/riur', ; 
Vaillant, Sdciuidurum Jiupcrium., Niebuhr, 

K/vinr Shriftm., llistorLsrhcr aewiun aus dcr 
(mncitiscltvn (U'bcrsvtzKV(i dvr CImmih dvs Eusebius; 
Clinton, F. //. vol. iii. Appendix, c. J. 

ANTION (’Akti'wi/), a son of Periphas and 
A^tyagei;^ and Imsband of Jh'riincla, by Avhoni be 
became the father of Ixioii. (Diod. i\. (Jf); Scliol. 
ad Piud. Pyth. ii, .’1!).) [ J^. j 

ANTTOPE AvTidvr-n). 1. A daughter of 
Nycteus and l‘(»lyxo (Apollod. iii. 5. § .5, 10. 1), 

or of tbe river god Asojms in Boeotia.' {Odj/ss. xi! 
200 ; Apollon. Rhocl. i. 7115.) She hccaine hy 
Z(m3 the mother of Amphion and Zethus. [Am- 
I’HioN.] Dionysus threw her into a state of mad¬ 
ness on account of the vengeance which her sons 
had taken on DiiT(i. In this condition she wan¬ 
dered .about through (Ireece, until Pliocus, the 
grandson of Sisyplius, cured and m.arried her. She 
was buri(*d with Phocus in one common tomb. 
(Pans, ix. 17. 8 4.) 

2 . An Amazon, a sister of Ilippolyte, wlio mar¬ 
ried Theseus ( Paus. i. 2. § 1, 41. § 7.) Accord¬ 
ing to Servius(«(/yle«. xi. tJbl), she was .a daughter 
of Ilippolyte. Diodorus (iv. 1 (5) states, that The¬ 
seus received her as a present from Heracles. 
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When subsequently Attica was invaded by the 
Amazons, Antiope fought with Theseus against 
tlieni, and died the death of a heroine liy his side. 
(Comp. Diod. iv. ; IMut. 77 acs. ‘J(>, ‘d/.) Ac 
cording to llyginus (^Fuh. ‘J1I) Antiope was a 
datightcT of Ares, and was killed by Theseus him¬ 
self in consequence of an oracle. 

,'3. A daughter of Pylon or Pylaon, was married 
to Eurytus, by whom she became tin* motlu‘r of 
the Argonauts Iphitus and Clytius. She is also 
called Antiochc. (Apollon. Itliod. i. h’d ; IJygin. 
Fah. 14, with Muncker’s note.) 

4. A daughter of Aef»lus, ])y whom Poseidon 
begot Bocotus and Ilellen. (ITygin. Fah. lo7; 1 
Diod. iv. 6‘7, who calls the mother of these two 
hemes Arne.) [Aeolvs.] 

Two other mythical personages of this name oc¬ 
cur in Apollod. iv. 7. § i3^ and in Serv. ad Avti. vi. | 
4(), though Servius seems to confound Antiopi* 
with Anteia, the wife of 1‘roetns. [ E. S. | 

ANTl'I’ATER, a celebrated chaser of silver. 
(Plin. xxxiii. 5.').) [P. S. j 

ANTl'PATEIl (*A»/Ti'7raTpov), a writer on the 
interpretation of dremns (<'>;/em»criVa*a), nnmtioned 
by Arteniidorns. {(inti)', iv. (>I.) j L. S-l 

ANTl'I’ATER ('AertTraTgov), of A('ANTnns, a 
tlreck grammarian of uncertain date (Ptolem. 
Ileph. up. Phot. Ifh); Enstath. ad Tfnm. (hi. 
xi. p. 47).'5), wluj is probably the same as the one 
mentioned by tlic Scholiast on Arislojdianes. {Av. 
MOX) ^ ‘ ^ ^ [L. S. | 

ANTTPATER (‘AvTiVaTgos). an Astroi-ockk 
or mathematician, who wrote a work upon gein'lh- 
lialogia, in whieh lie endeavoured to explain man's 
fate, not from the eircumstnnees nnder whicli lie 
was horn, hut from tliosi' maler which lie had b(‘<‘n 
conceived. (Vitniv. ix. 7.) 1 Te S.J 

ANTPPATER (’A7>T/7rargo?),bis!jo}* of Mostii.a 
in Arabia, nourished idiont -Kid a. d. His chief 
work was *Avripp7](ri% a nqdy to Painpliibis's Apo¬ 
logy for (drigen, some fragments of wliich are con¬ 
tained in the Acts of tlui ‘Jnd council of Nice. He 
also wrote a homily on John the Bajitist, and some 
other discourses, (Fabric. ItihL (dmec. x. p. .tH 5; 
Cave, JTiaL Lift, suh atm. 4(»(),) fp. S. | 

AN'IT PATER (’Ai^rtiraTgoy), the father of 
Cassandeu, was an oflicer in high favour with 
Philip of Macedon (Just. ix. 4), w’ho after his vic¬ 
tory at Cliacroncia, u, c. 338, selected him to con¬ 
duct to Athens the hones of tlie Athenians wli(» 
had fallen in the battle. (Just. /. c.; Polyh. v. 10.) 
He joined Pamienion in the inelfectual advice to 
Alexander the Cireat not to set out on his Asiatic 
expedition till hi; had provid('d by marriage for 
the succession to the throne (Diod xvii. Hi); and, 
on the king's departure, n. c. 3.*{4, lu; was left 
regent in Maciidonia. (Diod. xvii. 17; Arr.Afiah. 
i. p. l‘J, a.) In n. r. 331 Aiitipater suppress»*d 
the Thracian rebellion under Memuon (Diod. xvii. 
6’2), and also brought the war with the Spartans 
under Agis III. to a successful termination. (iSeo 
p. 72, b.) It is with reference to this event that 
we first find any intimation of Alexander's jealousy 
of Antipater—a feeling wlii<-h was not imjwohably 
produced or fostered by tin; represmitatioiis <if 
Olympias, and perhaps liy the known sj'utiments 
of Antipater himself, (('urt. vi. 1. § 17, Ae., x. 10. 
§ 14 ; IMnt. A;f('S. p. (504, b,, AJf.r. pp. (lofi, c., 
70o, f.; Perizon, (cd Ael. V. IT. xii. 18; Thirlw. 
<ir. f/isL vol. vii. p. 88 ; but see Pint. /V^oc. p. 
748, e.; Ael. F, IT. i. 25.) Whether, however. 
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from jealousy or from the necessity of guarding 
against the evil consequences of the dissensions 
between Olympias and Antipater, the latter was 
ordered to lead into Asia the fresh troops retjuinal 
by the king, «.c, 324, while Craterus, undcu- whom 
the discharged veterans were sent home, was aj)- 
pointed to the regency in Macedonia. (Arr. vii. 
p. 155 ; Pseudo-Curt. x. 4. § ,9, &e.; Just. xii. 12.) 
The story which ascribes the death of Alexander, 
n c. 323, to poison, and implicates Antipattu’ and 
even Aristotle in the plot, is perhafis suiiiciently 
refuted by its own intrinsic absurdity, and is set 
aside as falsi; bj" Arrian and Plutarch. (Diod. xvii. 
J J8; Pans. viii. 18 ; Tac. A7in. ii. 73; Curt. x. 10. 
S 14, Ac.; Arr. vii. p. 16’7 ; PJut. A/ca^, ad fin .; 
Liv. viii. 3 ; Diod. .xix. 11 ; Atlien. x. p. 434, c.) 
On Alexander’s death, the regency of Macedonia 
was as-.igned to Antvpater, and be forthwith found 
himself engaged in a war with a strong confederacy 
of Oreciati states with Athens at their head. At 
first lie was defeati'd b}" licosthenes, and besieged 
in Eamia, whence lie even sent an embassy to 
Athens with an unsuccessful application for peace. 
(Diod. xviii. 3, 12, 18 ; Pans. i. 25 ; Just. xiii. 5 ; 
JMiit. I^h(n'. p, 752, b., Lhnnoslh. p. 858, d.) The 
ajiproach of Leonnatus obliged the Atiienians to 
raise tlie siege, and tin* death of that general, wlio 
was defeated by Antiphilus (the successor of Lcos- 
tlienes), and who was in league against thi; regent 
witli ()lyn!pias, was far more an advantage than a 
loss to Aiitipater. (Diod. xviii. 14, 15 ; .Inst. xiii. 
5 ; Plat. Kunt. p. 584, d. e.) 13(;ing joined by 

Craterus, he defeated the confederates at Cranon, 
and succeeded in dissolving the league by the pru- 
ih'inH* and moderation witli which he at tirst used 
his victory. Athens herself was obliged to pur¬ 
chase ]»eact‘ by the abolition of clemoiTacy and the 
admission of a garrison into MuriychiH, the latter 
of which conditions might surely have enablijd 
j Antipatc'r to dispense with the destruction of 
[ Dmnosthenes and the chied’s of liis party. (Diod. 
xviii. KM 8; Pint. Pfme. pp. 753, 754, Tivmo&tk. 
p. 858; i*aus. vii. 10; Thirlw. (ir. Jlisf. vol. vii. 
]). 187, note 1 ; Bockh, Pnhl. Fvon. nf Athcris., i. 7, 
iv. 3.) Ri'tiiniing now to Macedonia, he gave liis 
daugliter Phila in marriage; to Craterus, with whom, 
at th<* end of the year n. c. 32.'J, he invaded the 
Aetolians, the only party in the Lamian war who 
had not yet submitted. (Diod. xviii. 24.) But 
the inti'lligenec brought him by Antigonus of the 
treacliery of Perdiccas, and of his intention of put¬ 
ting away Nicafti, Antipiiter’s daughter, to marry 
Cleopatra, cnnijK'lled him to pass over to Asia; 
where, le.aving Craterus to act against Eumcnes, 
he himself hastened after Perdiccas, who was 
marching towards Egypt against Ptolemy. (Diod. 
xviii. 2.3, 25, 28-33 ; Pint. Fum. pp. 585, 588 ; 
Just. xiii. (>.) On the murder of Perdiccas, the 
supreme regency devolved on Antipater, ■who, at 
TTiparadeisus in Syria, successfully maintained his 
power again.st Ihirydice, the queen. Marching 
into Lydia, ho avoided a battle with J^umenes, and 
he on his side was dissuaded from attacking Anti¬ 
pater by Cleopatra, who wished to give the regent 
no cause of complaint. Towards the clo.se tif the 
year 321, he returned into Europe, taking with 
him the king and queen, and leaving Antigonus to 
prosecute the war with Eumenes. (Diod. xviii. 38, 
48; Pint. Earn. p. 588, a.) It was during the 
mortal illne.s.s of Antipater, me. 320, that Demades 
■was sent to him from Atliens to endeavour to ol>- 
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tain the removal of the garrison from Munychia, 
and was put to death for his treacherous corres¬ 
pondence with Perdiccas. Antipater loft the re¬ 
gency to Polj’^sperchoii, to the exclusion of his own 
son Cassander. (Pint. Pluni. p. iMnn. ad fin.; 
Arr. a-p. Phot. p. 70, a.; Diod. xviii. 48.) [E. E.] 

ANTI PATER ( Avriirarpos), second son of 
Cassander, king of Macedonia, by Thessalonica, 
sister of Alexander the Great. Soon after tlu; 
death of Cassander (n. c. *29()), his eldest son Phi¬ 
lip also died of consumption (Paus. ix. 7; Plut. 
Jbemetr. 90d, f.), and great dissensions ensued be¬ 
tween Antipater and his younger brother Alexan¬ 
der for the government. Antipater, believing that 
Alexander was favoured by his mother, put her to 
death. The younger brother upon this .'ip])Iied for 
aid at once to Pyrrhus of Epcirus and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. Pyrrhus arrived first, and, exacting 
from Alexander a considerahhi portion of Macedonia 
as his reward, obliged Antipater to fly befon* him. 
According to Plutarch, Lysiinychus, king of Thrace, 
Antipater’s father-in-law, attemptiid to dissn.ade 
I^yrrhus from further hostilities l)y a forged letti^r 
purporting to come from Ptolemy Soter. 'J’he 
forgeiy was detected, hut Pyrrhus seems notwith- 
sUinding to have witlulrawn after settling matters 
between the brothers; soon after which Demetrius 
arrived. Justin, who says notliing of Pyrrhus, 
bills us, that Lysimachus, fearing the interference 
of Demetrius, tidvised a reconciliation In'twcfui 
Antijiater and Alexander. On the inunhT of 
Alexatidcr hy Demetrius, the hitter appears, ac¬ 
cording to Plutarch, to have been nuuhi king of all 
Macedonia, to the exclusion at once of Antipater. 
According to .histin, Lysimaclius conciliated Deme¬ 
trius hy j)uttiug liim in possession of Antipater's 
portion of the kingdom, and murdered AntijiatiT, 
who apjjears to have ded to liini for refuge. Tin* 
murder seems, from Diodorus, to havi; hium owing 
to the instigation of Demetrius. (Pint. l\>/rr. p. 
880, JJemcir. ])]). OOo, 000; Just. xvi. 1,2; Diod. 
ISic. xxi, I'ixc. 7.) Li'^* ' 

ANTPPATER, L. COELIUS, a Roman jurist 
and historian. Poniponiiis (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 
40) considers him more an orator tlian a jurist; 
Cicero, on the other hand, prizes him more as a 
jurist than as an orator or historian, (/-V; Or. ii. 
12; de Lcp<j. 1, 2; Unit. c. 20.) He Avas a 
contemporary of C. Gracchus (n. c. 12.‘{); L. 
Crassus, the orator, was his pupil. He was lh<* 
first who endeavoured to imj)art to Ivuman his¬ 
tory the ornaments of style, and to make it 
more than a mere chronicle of events, hut his dic¬ 
tion W'as rather Aadicment and lilgh-souiidiiig than 
tdegant and polished. He is not to he confounded 
with Coeliiis Sahinus, the Coelius of the Dig<*st. 
None of his juridical writings haveheem ])reser\etl. 
He wrote a history of the second Punic war, and 
composed Amialr^^ which were epitomized hy 
Rnitus. (Cic. Af#. xiii. 8.) 'J'he history of the 
second Punic Avar Avas perhaps only a ])art of the 
Amiafcs. Antijiater followed the Greek history of 
Sileuus Calatinus (Cic. dc Div. i. 24, 4.0), and oc¬ 
casionally borrowed from the Orif/inrs of Cato 
Consorius. (Gell, x. 24; Macroh. Saturn, i. 4, 
extr.) The cm])eror Hadrian is rejiorted to have 
preferred him as an liistorian to Sallust (Spartiamis, 
Hadrian, c. Hi) ; hy Valerius Maximus (i. 7) he 
is designated cc?iiis liomanac hidoriae auclor; and 
ho is occasionally quoted hy Livy, Avho sometimes, 
Avith respectful consideratiim, dissents from his 
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I authority. It is manifest, hoAvever, from Cicero 
I and Val. Maximus, that he aa'us fond of relating 
dreams and portents. Orelli {Onomast. Cic.) refers 
to the dissertations on Antipater by Bavius Ant. 
Nauta and G. (Jrocn van Prinstcrer, inserted in 
the Annals of the Actidcmy of Leyden for 1821. 
His fKiginents, several of which are preserved in 
Nonius, are to be found appended to the editions 
of Sallust by Wasse, Corte, and llavcrcamp ; and 
also in Krause’s Vitae et Prapineuia vet. I/istor. 
p. 18‘2, Ac. [J. T. G.] 

ANTI'PATER (’Avrlirarpos), of Cyrene, one 
of the disciples of Aristippus, the founder of the 
Cyrenaic school of jihilosophy. (Diog. Laert. ii. 
8 (>.) According to Cicero ( Tuscid. v. 88) he Avas 
blind, but knew Imw to console himself by saying, 
that darkness AV'as not without its pleasures. [L. S. j 
AN'l’l'PATKR ('Avriirarpos), tyrant or prince 
of Derhe. Amyntas, the Lycaoniaii chieftain, 
murdered him and seized his principality. [Amyn¬ 
tas, No. (i.j He Avas a friend of Cicero’s, one 
of Avhose letters, of unciTtain date, is audn^ssed 
on his behalf to Q. Philippus, proconsul of tin* 
province of Asia, avIio Avas offended Avith Anti- 
pater and held his sons in his power. (Strah. xii. 
p. 882; Cic. ad Pam. xiii. 78.) [E. E.J 

AN'ri'l*ATER (’Ai/TlTrarpos), father of Hekod 
the Great, aa'us, according to Josephus, the son of 
a noble Idiiniaeun of the same name, to whom the 
governimmt of Idumaea had been given hy Ah*x- 
ander Jannaeus and his Avife Alexandra, and at 
their court the young Antipater was brought up. 
The two other aciumnts which Ave have of his ]>{i- 
reiiUtge ajjpear to be false. (Joseph. Jw/. xiv. 1. J; 
Nicol. Damasc. <//». Josrjih. l.v.; African, ap. Piiarh. 
7/id. P<r/. i. (>, 7 ; Phot. Pi/i/. n. 7(>, 288.) In 
n. c. 8.5, li(! perMunh'd Hyreanus to taki' refuge 
from his brother Aristohulus 11. Avith Aretas, king 
(>f Arabia Petr.iea, by Avliom accordingly an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt Avas made to rejJace Hyreanns on 
the throne. (Anl. xiv. 2, Jk7L Jud. i. (i. J; 2.) In 
H. c. (>4, Aiitipater again supported the cause of 
this prince before Poinpey in Coele-Syria. {Ant. 
xiA'. 8. ^ 2.) Jn the ensuing year, Jerusalem Avas 
taken l»y PonifK-y, and .Vristohulus Avas di'posed ; 
and henceforth Ave liiul Antipater both zealously 
adliering to Hyreanus, and labouring to ingratiate 
himself Avith the Romans. His services to the 
latter, especially against Alexander son of Aristo¬ 
hulus, and in Egypt against Archolaus (n. (;. 57 
and afi), Averi' favourably regarded by Scaurus and 
Gabinius, the lieutenants of Poinpey; his active 
zeal under Mithridates of Porgamiis in the Alex¬ 
andrian Avar (n. c. 48) was rewarded hy Julius 
Caesar Avith tiie gift of Roman citizenship; and, 
on Cae.sar's coming into Syria (me. 47), Hyreanus 
Ava.<i confiinied hy him in the high-priesthood, 
through Aiitipater’s influence, notwithstanding the 
comj)laints of vVntigonus son of Aristohulus, while 
Anlijiater himself avius appointed procurator of 
Judaea, (Joseph. Aid. xiv. .5, gi; 1,2, 8. *2--l, 8, 

74c//. Jitd. i. 8. 1, 8, 7, 8. 8-.5.) After Caesar 

had li4t Syria t(j go against Pharnaces, Anlipater 
set himself to provide for the quiet settlement of 
the country under tlie existing goA'onnnent, and 
ajipointed his sons Phasaelus and Herod to Ixi 
governors respectively of Jerusalem and Galilee. 
(Jo.sei.h. Ant. xiv. <J. §§ 1,2, /Jed. Jud. i. 10. § 4.) 
His care for the peace and good order of the pro¬ 
vince was further shcAvn in n. c. 48, Avhen he dis¬ 
suaded Herod from Ins purpose of attcacking Hyrca- 
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nus in Jerusalem [H erodes], and again in u.c. 43 
(the year after Cficsar’s murder), by his regulations 
for the collection of the tax imposed on Judaea by 
Cassius for the support of his troops. xiv. y. 

§ 5, 11. § 2, lie//. Jml. i. 10. § 9, 11. § 2.) To 
the last-mentioned year his death is to be referred. 
He was carried off by poison which Malichus, 
whose life he had twice saved [Malichus], brilx^d 
the cup-bearer of 113 'rcanus to administer to him. 
(Ant. xiv. 11. §§ 2-4, Bell. Jud. i. 11. §§ 2-4.) 
For his family, see J«)sepli. Ant. xiv. 7. § 3. ( E.E.J 
ANTri’ATER (’ArTlTrarpos), the eldest son 
of Herod the Great by his hrst wife, Doris (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 12. § 1), a monsU;r of wickedness and 
craft, wliose life is brieHj' described by .Josephus 
(Bell. Jvd. i. 24. § 1) in two words —KuKtas fiva- 
'n/ipiov. Herod, having divorced Doris and married 
Mariamne, n. tj. .38, banish(>d Antipiiter from court 
(Hell. Jud. i. 22. § 1), but nicallcd him afterwards, 
in the hope of checking, hy tlie jjresencc of a rival, 
the viohmee and resentment of Mariamne/s sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, wlio were exjuspcirated 
by their nir)ther’s death. Antipater now intrigued 
to bring liis half-hrothers under the suspicion of 
his father, and with such success, that Herod 
altered his intentions in their behalf, recalled Doris 
to court, and sent Antipater to lloiue, lecoiuiucnd- 
irig him to the favour of Augustus. (Jos. Atd. xvi. 
3, Jir//. Jud. i. 23, ^ 2.) lie still continued his 
inachiuatious a<rainst his brothers, and, though 
Herod was twice n'coiiciled to them, yet his arts, 
aidt'd 1)V Salome and I’luToras, and cspeciallj' bv 
the Spartan Euryclos (comp. Pint. Ant ]». 947.b.), 
Miccceded at length in Ijriiiging about their death, 
n. c. b’. (Jos. Ant. x\i. 4-11, Jic/l.Jud. i. 2.‘»-27-) 
Having thus removed liis rivals, and Ikmmi declared 
successor to th(‘ throne, he entered into a plot 
against iiis father's life with his nude Plieroras ; 
and, to avoid suspicion, cojitrived to get liimself 
sent lo Jlonn*, taking uitli Ijini, for the approba¬ 
tion of Augustus, Herod’s altered vvill. Put the 
investigation occasioned b_v the death of Phcronis 
(w'hom his wifci w’as suspected of })oisoniug) brought 
to light Antipater’s imirdernus designs, chietlv 
through the disclosures of the wife of IMieroras, of 
Aiitipater’s own fivcdmaii, and of his steward. 
Antipater the Samaritan- IP; vvas accordingly^ 
recalled from Home, and kept in ignorance of the 
charg(‘s against him till his arrival at Jerusalem. 
Here he was arniigneJ by Nicolaus of Damascus 
b<dbre Quiiitilius Varus, the Komau governor of 
Syria, and the sentence against him having l»eeii 
couhrmed by Augustus (who recommended, bo\v- 
ever, a mitigation of it in the sliajje of banishment), 
he was executed in prison, live days before the 
termination of Herod's mortal illness, and in the 
same year as the mass:u’re of the innocents. (,1 ok. 
A?it. xvii. 1-7, Hell. Jud. i. 28-33; Euseb. J/teY. 
Bed. i. 8. 5; 12.) The death of Antipater probably 
called forth the well-known sarcasm of Augustus: 
“ Melius est Herodis porciim csso quain liliuni.” 
(Macrob. Satnm. ii. 4.) (E. E.] 

ANTl'PATEll (’Avr/Trarpos), of Hieratolis, 
a (ireek sophist ami rhetorician of the time of the 
emperor Sinems, He Avas a son of Zeuxidemius, 
and a f)i'.pil of Adriamis, Pollux, and Zeno. In his 
t)ratious both extempore .and Avritten, some of 
which are mentioned by Pliilostratus, Anti])atcr 
Avas not superior to his contemporaries, biit in the 
art of writing letters he is said to have excelled all 
others, and for this reason the emperor Sevorus 
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made him his private secretary. The emperor htid 
such a high opinion of him, that he raised him to 
the consular dignity, and afterwards made him 
pnicfect of Hithynia. But as Antipatcr used his 
sword too fr(iely, he was deprived of his office, and 
retired to his native place, where lie died at the 
age of 68, it is said of voluntary starvation. Plii- 
loKtratus says, that he wrote a history of the life 
and exploits of the emperor Severus, but not a 
fragment of it is extant. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 
24, 25. § 4, 26. § 3; Galen, l)e Thervic. ad Bison. 
ii. p. 458 ; Eudoc. p. 57.) [L. S.] 

ANTl'PATEll, the name of at leiist two piiv- 
sjutans, 1. The author of a work Ilfpl ‘4/vxris^ 
“ On the Soul,” of Avhich the second book is 
quoted by the Scholiast on Homer (//. X. 115. p, 
30(), ed. Bekker; Cramer, A need. Graecu Baris. 
vol. iii. p. 14), in which he said that the soul in¬ 
creased, diminished, and at last j)erished with the 
body ; and which may very possibly be the work 
quoted by Diogenes liaertiiis (vii. 157), and com¬ 
monly attributed to Aiitipater of Tarsus. If he be 
the physician who is said by Galen (/Je ATeih. Med. 
i. 7, vol. X. p. 52; Jntrod. c. 4. vol. xiv. p. 684) 
to have belonged to the sect of the Methodici, he 
must have lived in or afttir the first eentury ii. c.; 
and this date Avill agree veryT Avell Avith the fact of 
his being quoted by Andromachiis (up. Gal. De 
Compos. Met/u'ani. sec. Locos^ iii. 1, ix. 2, vol. xii, 
p.(>.3(>, vol.xiii. p.239), Scribonius harpus{iJe( a mi- 
pos.AIed. c. 167, p. 221), and Caelius Aureliunus. 
(/A; AJor/i. Chron. ii. 13, p. 404.) His prescriptions 
an; freciuently (luoted Avith approbation by Galen 
and Aetius, and the second book of his “ Epistles'” 
is mentioned by Caelius Aurelianus. (/. c.) 

2. A contemporary of Galen at Rome in the 
second ceiituiy after Christ, of Avhose deatli and 
the niorliid .symptoms that preceded it, a very in¬ 
teresting account is given by that physician. (Da 
Loeis Ajf'rd. iA*. 1 ], vol. viii. p. 293.) | W. A. G.J 

ANTl'PAl’KK (’AvTiTraTgoy), of SiDON, the 
autiior of several epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
ajjpears, from a jiassage of Cicero (de Orat. iii. 50), 
to have been contemporary Avith Q. Catullus (con¬ 
sul K. f. 102), and Avitli Crassus (quaestor in Mace¬ 
donia it. t. 106). J'lio many minute references 
made to liim by Meleager, Avho also Avrotc his epi¬ 
taph, would si*em to shew that Antipatcr wms an 
elder contemporary of this poet, who is knoAvn to 
ha\'c flourished in the 17Utli Olympiad. From 
these circumstances he may he placed at n. c. 108- 
100. lie lived to a great ago. (l*lin. vii. 52; 
i'k\ de Fat 3; Val. Max. i. 8. § 16, ext.; Jacobs, 
Antlntl. xiii. p. 847.) [P. 

AXTrPATER(’ArTi'7raTpos),of TARsrs,a J?ioic 
philosopher, was the discijile and successor of Dio¬ 
genes and the teacher of Banaetins, n. c. 14 4 near!}’. 
(Cic. de Dirin. i. 3, de i>Jf. P*^*) Platarch speaks 
of him Avith Zeno, Cleantlies, and Chrysippus, as 
one of the principal Stoic ])liiiosopher3 (de Stoic. 
Fepnmiant. p. 144), and Cicero mentions him as 
remarkable for acuteness. (De Off. iii. 12.) Of hia 
perstinal history nothing is knoAvu, nor would the 
fcAv extant notices of his philosophical opinions be 
a suffii-ient gnuind for any great reputation, if it 
AVi're not for the testimony of ancient authors to liis 
merit. Ho seems to liave taken the lead during 
his lifetime in the disput(;s constantly recurring 
betAA'cen hisoAvn scliool and the Acadomj% although 
he is said to have felt hiinsidf so unequal in argu¬ 
ment to his coiitemporary Carneudes, in public dis- 
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putation, that he confined himself to writing; whence 
he was called KdKano^oas. (Pint. Mnr, p. 514, d.; 
Euseb. de Pmep. Evanp. xiv. 0.) lie taught be¬ 
lief in God as “ a Being blessed, incorruptible, and 
of goodwill to men,” and blamed those who ascrib¬ 
ed to the gods ‘‘ generation and corruption,” which 
is said to have been the doctrine of Chrysipjnis. 
(Pint, de Stoie. Thp. p. 11)2.) Jhvsidi^s this treatise 
“* on the gods,” he also wrote two books on Divi¬ 
nation, a common tojiic among the Stoics, in which 
he proved the triitli of the science from tiui fore¬ 
knowledge and benevolence of the Deity, explained 
dnsunsto be Rupernatural intimations of the future, 
and c()llect<'d stories of divination attributi'fl to 
Socrates. (Cie. de Diein. i. Ji, 20, 54.) II(‘ is 

said to llav(^ believed that Kate was a god, though 
it is not cl('a.r what Avas imjilied in this expression 
(Stob. (/(i 7'b/o, Ifj); and it apfiears from Athe- 
naeus that lie Avrotc a lr<!atise entitled Ilept Aetai- 
Jiaiuoina^. (viii. ]i. .‘fKi.) (.)f his labours in nnu-al 

jihilosophy nothing remains but a few scatten'd no¬ 
tices, just sufficient to shew that the science had 
begun to decline; the questions which are treated 
being points of detail, and such as had more to do 
with tlie ajiplication of moral ]nvcepts than with 
the princljiles themselves: sucli as they wen*, how¬ 
ever, he look higher ground in solving iIkmu than 
his master Dhigencs. (Cie. de O/f. iii. 12, 1,‘5, 2.‘i.) 
Conqiare Varm, de. Limj. Led. vi. l.ji. DU, Fragm. 
p. 2d‘), ed. Bip. ‘ ( (h E. P.J 

A N'rrPATEK (’AeTt7raTpov),of'riiKSSAi ONi(;.4, 
the author of several <‘]Hgi':nus iu the Greek Antho¬ 
logy, liviul, as we may iider from some of his epi¬ 
grams, iu the latter j»art of tlie reign of Augustus 
(n. c. 10 and onwards), and perhaps till the ndgn 
of Caligula, (a. n. ,‘50,) Ih* is probalily tlie same 
poet who is called, in the titles of si'veral I'pigraius, 
^‘Antipator Miicedo.” (Jacobs, AidinA. xiii. p]>. 048, 
810.) IP-S.l 

AN'ri'PATKIl (’Ai/TiTrarpov). 1. OfTvuK, a 
Stoic philosojiher, and a conteiiquirary of Cato the 
Younger, whose friend Aiitipater is said to have 
been when Cato was j'et a young man. (Pint. Vnt. 
Min. 4.) He ap]>ears to be the same as the Anti- 
pa t('r of Tyre iiiontioned by Strabo, (.wi. p. 757.) 

2. Of 'J’viiK, likewise a Stoie jihilosojilier, 
but un<[iiestionab1y of a later date than the for¬ 
mer, lliougli VoRsius {de Hid. (ir. p. 8.02, ed. 
West(’nna.mi) confounds the two. He liv<d 
after, or was at least younger than, Panaetius, 
and Cicero {de Off', ii. 24), in speaking of him, 
says, tiiat he died lateti) ui AlJu-vs, wliieh must 
mean shortly before ii. c. 45. From this jias- 
sage we must infer that Aiitipater wrote a work 
on Duties {de OjUciia)., and Diogenes Lai'rtiiis 
(vii. 18.0, 140, 142, J48) refers to a work of Anti¬ 
pater on tlu! Universe (irepl /cdrrjuou), of which he 
quotes the eighth liook. | L. S.J 

ANTI'PIIANES i^Avri<paves), of Akoos, a 
.sculptor, the di.seiple of Pericleitus, and te.'iciier of 
Cleon. Since Cleon flourished n. c. 880, Anti- 
))haims may be jilaced at 400 n. c. Pansaiiias 
iiUMitions several of bis works, whi< li were at 1 Del¬ 
phi, especially a horse in bronze. (Pausan. v. 17, 
X. .0.) IP. S.l 

ANTT'PIIANES {'Avri(l)dvT}s\ of BKin;A in 
Thrace, a Greek writer on marvellous and incredi¬ 
ble tilings. (‘'ATrurra, Scymnius Chius, 6’57, ikc.) 
From the manner in which be is mentioned by 
Strabo (i. p. 47, ii. pp. 102, 104; comp. iVdyb. 
xxxiii. 12), it would seem tliat lie wrote his sto- j 
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lies with a view that they should be believed as 
history, and that consequently he was an impostor. 
It WHS owing to Antipluuies that the verb ^epyat- 
^€iv wasn.sed in the sense of telling stories. (Steph. 
Byz. .s. V. liepyri, who however confounds our An¬ 
ti phane.s with the comic writer of Rhodes; comp. 
(Jem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 188; Phot. (W. lO'fi.) 
Most writers agree in bidieving, that Aiitiphanes 
of Berga is the same as the Antiphanes who wrote 
a work on courtezans {vepl 4ratpwp)f and whom 
some writers call Antiphanes the Younger. (Atinm. 
xiii. p. 588 ; llarpocrat. s. m Ndwiov., 'Avriicvpa; 
Suid, .V. r. Ndi/ior.) [L. S. \ 

ANTI'PIIANES {'AvTKpdvrjs)^ a comk; poet, 
tlie c'aiiie.st and one of the most celebrated 
Athenian poets of the middle comedy, was born, 
aci-ording to Suidas (.s’, r.), in the 5)8rd Glym- 
fiiad, and died in the 112th, at the age of 74. 
But Atlienaeus (iv. p. 15(),c.) qiiot(?s a fragment 
ill wliieh Antijihanos numtions “King Seleueiis,” 
and Seleucus was not king till 01. 1 I 8. 2. 'I’hc true 
explanation of the difficult}’ is in all probability 
that suggested by Clinton, namely, that in this 
in-stance, as in others, Antiphanes has been con¬ 
founded with Alexis, ami that the fragment in 
Athenaeiis belongs to the latter poet. (Clinton, in 
the /*hdol(Mfie<d Museum., i, p. 807 ; Meiiieke, Frap. 
Com. i. jip. 804-7.) The above dtites are given ns 
in Olynqiiads, without the e.xact years being speci¬ 
fied, but we may safi’ly place the life of Antijdianes 
between 404 and 880 B. c., and his first exhibition 
about B. c. 8tl8. 

'J’he parentage and birtlijilace of Antiphane.s are 
doubtful. His father's name was Demophaiu’s, or 
Stephanus, proliably the latter, since he liad a sou 
naimul Steplianus. in accordance with the .Athenian 
custom of naming a child aftitr his grandfather. As 
his birthplace are mentioned ('ios on the Ilellivs- 
pont, Smyrna, Rhodes, and Larissa; hut the last 
statement deserv<*s little cn'dit. (Meineke, i. 808.) 

Antiphanes was the nio.st higlily esteemed writer 
of the middle comedy, excepting Alexis, who 
.shared that honour with him. The fmgmcnts 
which remain prove tliat Atlienaeus was right in 
praising liiiu foi’ the (‘legaiico of his language (py». 
27, 158, 188), though he usi's some words and 
jihrases vvhieli ari^ not found in older writers. (See 
forexamjiles Meim’ke, i. p. 800.) He was one of tlie 
most fertile dramatic authors that ever lived, for hi.s 
plays ainoiinled, on the largest computation, to8(i5, 
on the h’ust to 280. We still possess the titles of 
about 180. It is pi’obable, however, that sonn? of 
the comedies aseribiul to him were by otlier writers, 
for the grammarians fi(‘(juently confound him, not 
only, as remarked above, with Alexis, hut also 
with Antiphon, Afiollojdianes, Antisthenes, ami 
Aristoyihanes. Home of his plays were on mytho¬ 
logical subjects, others had reference to particular 
pi’rsoiis, others to characters, personal, jirofessioiial, 
and iiatiniial, while other.s seem to have been 
wholly occupied with the intrigues of private life. 
Ill these classes of subjects we see, as in all the 
comedians of the period, the gradual transition of 
the midille comedy into the new. The fragments 
of Aiiti]»haae.s are collected by Clinton {Fliilol. 
Mus. 1. f.), and more fully by Meiueke {Fray. 
Comic, vol. iii.). He gained the prize 80 times. 

Another Antipluuies, of Bergc in Thrace, is 
mentioned by Stephanus Byzantiiiiis as a comic 
poet (.S’, r. Bepyri); but this was the writer cited 
by Strabo (p. 102) and Antonius Diogenes {ap. 
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Phot, Cod. ICG, p. 112, Bekker), as tko author of 
marvellous stories respecting distant countries: he 
is spok(!n of in the preceding article. 

Suiilas mentions “ another Antiphanes, an Athe¬ 
nian conne poet, later than Panac'tius,” who is 
mentioned hy no other writer, unless he Iw the 
Antiphanes who wrote a work Ilepl 'Eraipoov. 
(Suidas, s.v. Nduiov^ Athen. xiii. p. ACC.) 

Antiphanes Carystius, who is called hy Kudneia 
(p. Cl) a comic poet, was really a tragedian, con¬ 
temporary with Thespis. (Suidas,9?.) ( P. S. j 

'AN'!’]'PHANKS (JApt ifpdyrjs)., an Ki*i«kam- 
MATic poet, several of whose epiuraras are still 
extant in the Greek anthology. He lived after the 
time of Meleager (z. e. after n. c. 100), but \)ofnrt; 
the time of Philip of 'I’hessalnnicii, that is, about 
tin; reign of Augustus ; for Philip incorporated the 
c))igrams of Antiplianes in his Anthology, by 
wliicli means they have com(^ down to our times. 
(Jacobs, ad AnihuL Crarc. xiii, p. CAO, Ac.) [li. S. | 
ANTKPIIANES {’Avri<pdv'r)<t)j a rit ysician of 
Delos, who is quoted by Caelius Aundianiis (/A- 
jMorh. (Virou. iv. H, }>. A,‘17), and Galen (/A; (^tun- 
]K)s. Alfdicaiu. src. Locus^ v. A, vol. xii. p. C77), 
and must thendbre have lived some time i«i or b(‘- 
fore the sei'ond century after C'hrist, lie is men¬ 
tioned by St. Glement of Alexandria {Pavditif. ii. 
1 , p. 140) as having said, that the sole cause of 
diseases in man was tlie too great variety of his 
food. [W. A. (j.j 

ANTIPIIAS. ILaocoon.] 

ANTl'PHATES ('AyrKpdrrjs)^ a king of the 
Ljiestrygones in Sicily. When on tlu^ sevamth day 
after leaving the island of Aeolus Odysseus landed 
oti the coast of the Laesti'Y^oner., and sent out 
three of his men to explore their country, one of 
theni was immediat<'ly seized uJid devoured l»y 
Antiphates, for the liaestrygonos were more like 
giants than men. They now made an attack upon 
the .ships of (Jdy.sseus, who (*sca])ed with only one 
vessel. (Horn. Od. x. UO—1J2.) Two other 
mythical heroes of tliis name occur in Od. xv. 
242, Ac.; Virg. ArJ^. ix. C.hC. [L. S. | 

ANTIPlIl'/MUS (’AvTt^rjiaos), the Bhodian. 
founder of Gela, n. c. C.'MI. The colony was eoju- 
})osed of Bhodians and Cretans, the latter led hy 
flnlimus the Cretan (TIjuc. vi. 4, and ScIm)!. </»/ 
Pf/u/. 01. ii. 14), the former chietlv from IJiidus 
(Ilevod, vii. lA.'J), and to thi.s town Antiplieniiis 
himself (Philostophanus, (tjt. Atf/rn. vii. p. 2.b7, f.) 
iK'loimed. Knun the Ktym. Magn. (.v. r. FtAa) 
and Aristacnetus in Stejdi. Byzantimis (s. r. TtAa) 
it apjjears the tale mii, that he and his l»rother 
Lacius, the founder of Phaselis, were, when at 
Ihdphi, suddenly hid to go forth, one eastward, 
one westward; and from liis laugliiiig at the unex¬ 
pected response, the city took its name. From 
Pausanias (viii. 4C, §2) we hear of his taking the 
Sicaniaii town of Omphace, and carrying oil' from 
it a statue made by Daedalus, Muller {J)or. i. (J. 
§§ A, C) considers him a mythical p<‘rson. (St‘e 
Biickli, Comm, <id Pind. p. 11.5; Clinton, F. II. 
B. c. Cf)0; Hermann, Pol. Antiq. § U5; Ibillor, 
dc Orip. Si/racHit. p. 2C5.) [ A. H. C.] 

ANTPPHILUS, an auciiitei’T, built, in con¬ 
junction with Pothaeus and Megacles, the treasury 
ofthe Carthaginiamsat Olympia.(Pans. vi. Hh 4.) 
His age and country are unknowm, [I*. S.J 
ANTI'PillDUS {'Avri<pi\os)^ an Athkxian 
genonil, was appointed as the successor of Ijcos- 
thones in the Lamiau war, b. e, 323, and gained a 
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victor)^ over Leoiniatus. (Diod. xviii. 13—lA; 
Plut. i'Wiw, 24.) 1C. P. M.] 

ANTI'PHILUS (*Arrt(^tAo3f), of Byzantium, 
a writer of epigrams, who lived about the time of 
the emperor Nero, as appears from one of his epi¬ 
grams in which he mentions the favour conferred 
by that emperor upon the island of Ithodes. {An- 
i/iol. Or. ix. 11 . 17b; comp. Tacit, Aioial. xii. 5b.) 
The number of liis epigrams still extant is uji- 
wards of forty, and most of them are superior in 
conception and style to the majority of these com- 
positions. Beiske, in liis notes on the Anthology 
of (’epludas (p. 101), was h‘d, by the ditfcrence of 
style in some of tin* poems bearing the name of 
Antipbilus, to sn])pos(‘ that then* were two or 
threi^ })oets of tliis mime, and that their jirodue- 
tioiis were all by mistake ascribed to the one poet 
of Byzantium. But there is not .suliicieiit ground 
for sucli an hypothesis. (.Jacobs, ad AtdlutL Or. 
xiii. p. bAl, Ac.) [h. S.] 

ANTTPIIILI'S. of Kuyi’T, a very distinguished 
painter, was the jaijiil of Ctesideimis, ;ind tlu' con¬ 
temporary and ri\al of Apelles. (Lucian, dc Cu- 
l/imtt. lix. 1-A.) Having been born in Kgyjit, he 
went wlien young to the eourt of ]\Iaeedonia, where 
he painted portraits of JMiilip and Ab'xandm". The 
latter jiart of his life was spent in Egypt, under 
the patronage of Ptolemy, the .son of Lagus, whom 
hit })ainted hunting. He- flourishisl, tliereforc, 
during the latter half of the 4 th century u. c. Con¬ 
cerning liis false accusation against Apelles )»efore 
Ptolemy, s«‘e Aukluks, 

The quality in which he most excelled is thus 
de.scrihed by (Quintilian, who iiientioiiN him among 
the greatest painters uf llu* age of Phili}) and .\lex- 
aiuler (xii. 10. S (>): '••facilitate Antipliilus, con- 
cipiendis viNioiiilms, qiias (parraoia'i vocant,” whicli 
expressions seem to describe a light and airy ele- 
gaiici'. 111 the list of his works given by Pliny 
are .some whicli answer exaeily in subject to tlie 
“^af'Tairmt” of ()uinliliini. (Plin. xxxv. 37, 40.) 
\’an-o (7i', J\\ iii. ’J. 4; A, Schn.) names liini with 
L\ sippas. [ J S, J 

A'N’ITPIIOX (AvTKpwf). 1. The most ancient 
among the ten Attic orators eontained in the Alex- 
amlriin* canon, was a son of Sophilus the Sophist, 
and iioni at Bhainnus in Attica in B.c. 4t’>(). (Plut. 

I d. Oral. p. b,‘j2, b. ; Pliilostrat. Vit. Stqdt. i. 
1.5. ^ 1 ; IMiot. Cod. p. 4bA ; Said. a. v.; Endoc. 
p. A.'/.) He was a man of eiuiiient talent and a 
hnn i baracl(>r (Thucyd. viii. ; IMiit. AVc. G), 
and is said to have been edeeatetl partly by his 
father and partly by Pytbodoi iis, wliih* according 
to others In; owed his education to none but liim- 
self. AVheii he was a xomng man, the fame of 
Gorgias was at its height. I he obji'ct ofdorgias’ 
sojdiistieal .school of oratory vas more to dazzle and 
captivate tfie hearer by luilliaiuy of diet ion ami 
rhetorical artihees than to produce a .solid convic¬ 
tion based upon sound arguments; it was, iu short, 
a school for show-speeches, and the practical pur¬ 
poses of oratory in the courts of justice and the 
popular assembly la}- beyond its sphere. Anti¬ 
phon perceLed tliis deticieiicy, and formed a liigdicr 
and more practical view of the art to which he de¬ 
voted himself; that is, he wished to produce con¬ 
viction ill the minds of the hearers by means of a 
thorough examination of the subjects prop(»,sed, 
and this not with a view to the narrow limits of 
the school, hut to the courts and the assembly. 
Hence the ancient.s call Antiphon the inventor of 
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public oratory, or state that he raised it to a higher 
position. (PhiloBtr. Vii, Soph. i. 15. § 2; llermog. 
de Form. Orat. ii. p. 498 ; comp. Quin til. iii. 1. § 1; 
Diod. ap. Clem, Alex. Strom, i. p. 3G5.) Antiphon 
was thus the first who regulated practical eloquence 
by certain theoretical laws, and he opened a school 
in which he taught rhetoric. Thucydides, the 
historian, a pupil of Antiphon, speaks of his 
master with the highest esteem, .and many of 
the excellencies of his style are ascribed l>y the 
ancients to tlie influence of Antiphon. (Schol. ad 
Thuc. iv. p. 312, ed. Bekkor; comp. Dionys. Hal. 
de Comp. Verb. 10.) At the same time. Antiphon 
occupied himself with writing sjumches for others, 
who delivered them in tlie courts of justice; and 
as he was the first who received money for such 
orations—a practice which subsequently became 
quite general—he was severely attacked and ridi¬ 
culed, especially b}-^ the comic writers, Plato and 
Pcisander. (Pliilostr. 1. c.; Plut. Vit X. Orat. p. 
833, c.) These attacks, however, may also have 
been owing to his political opinions, for he belonged 
to the oligiirchical party. This unpopularity, to¬ 
gether with his own reserved character, prevented 
his ever appearing as a speaker either in the courts 
or the assembly; and the only time he spoke in 
public was in b. c. 411, when he defended himself 
against the charge of treachery. (Thuc. viii. G8; 
Lys. c.Eratosth. p. 427 ; Cic. Brut. 12.) 

The history of Antiphon’s career as a politician 
is for the most part involved in great obscurity, 
which is in a great measure owing to the fact, that 
Antiphon the orator is frequently confounded by 
ancient writers with Antijihon the interj»reter of 
signs, and Antiphon the tragic ])oet. Plutarch 
{1. c.) and Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. i. 1.5. ^1) men¬ 
tion some events in which he was engaged, but 
Thucydides seems to have known nothing about 
them. The only part of his public life of which 
the detail is known, is tliat connected with the 
revolution of u, c. 411, and the establishment of 
the oligiirchical government of the Four Hundred. 
The person chiefly instrumeiitiil in bringing it 
about was Peisander; but, according to the express 
testimony of Thucydides, Antiphon was the man 
who liad done eviirything to prepare tlie change, 
and had drawn up the plan of it. (Comp. Philostr. 
I.C.; Plut. Vit. X. Orat. p. 832, f.) On the over¬ 
throw of the oligarchical gove^rnment six months 
after its establishment. Antiphon vvas brought to 
trial for having attempted to negotiate peficc w’ith 
Sparta, and was condemned to death, llis speech 
in defence of himself is stated by Thucydides (viii. 

68 ; comp. Cic. Brut. 12) to have been the ablest 
that was ever miide by any man in similar circum¬ 
stances. It is now lost, but was known to the 
ancients, and is referred to by llarpocration (.v. v. 
(rraancoTTis), who calls it \6yo5 vepl fieracrrdaews. 
His property was confiscated, his house razed to 
the ground, and on the site of it a ta’nlet was 
erected with the inscription “Antiphon the traitor.” 
His remains were not allowed to be buried in Attic 
ground, his children, as well as any one who should 
adopt them, were punished with atimia. (Plut./.c.) 

As an orator. Antiphon w'as highly esteemed by 
the ancients. Heraiogenes (de Form. Orat. p. 4.97) 
says of his orations, that they were clear, true in 
the expression of feeling, and faithful to nature, 
and consequently convincing. Others say, that 
his orations were beautiful but not graceful, or 
that they had something austere or antique about 
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them. (Dionys. de Verb. Comp. 10, delsaeo, 20.) 
The want of freshness and gracefulness is very 
obvious in the orations still extant, but more espe¬ 
cially in those actually spoken by Antiphon’s clients. 
(No. 1, 14, and 15.) His language is pure and 
correct, ancl in the three orations mentioned above, 
of remarkable clearness. The treatment and solu¬ 
tion of the point at issue are always striking and 
interesting. (Dionys. Jud, de Thucyd. 51, iJemosth. 
8 ; Phot. p. 485.) 

The ancients possessed sixty orations of different 
kinds which went by the name of Antiphon, but 
Caecilius, a rhetorician of the Augustan age, de¬ 
clared twenty-five to be spurious. (Plut. Vit. X. 
Orat. p. 833, b.; Pilot. /. c.) We now possess 
only fifteen orations of Antiphon, three of which 
were written by him for others, viz. No. 1. Karr;- 
yopia (pappxuteias Hard rijs p,T}Tpvids ; No. 14. Ilept 
TOO 'Hpaidov (pdrov, and No. 15. Ilepl too xopforoo. 
The remaining twelve were written as specimens 
for his school or exercises on fictitious cases. They 
are a peculiiir phenomenon in the history of ancient 
OKitory, for they are divided into three tetralogies, 
each of winch consists of four onitions, two accusa¬ 
tions and two defences on the same subject. The 
subject of the first tetralogy is a murder, the per- 
petnitor of whicli is yet unknown ; that of the 
second an unpremeditated murder; and that of the 
third a murder committed in self-defence. The clear¬ 
ness which distinguishes his other three orations is 
not perceptible in these tetralogi<iS, which arises in 
part from the corrupt and mutilated sUtte in which 
the}' have come down to us. A great number of 
the orations of Antiphon, and in fact all those 
which are extant, have for their subject the com¬ 
mission of a murder, wlnmce they are sometimes 
referred to under the name of Aoyoi (poviuoi. (Hei- 
mog. dc Form. Orat, p. 490’, Ac.; Ammon, s. v. 
ivdvp.T}p.a.) The genuineness of the extant orations 
has been the subject of mucii discussion, but the 
best critics arc at })res(mt pretty nearly agreed that 
all are really the works of Antijdion. As to the 
historical or antiquarian value of the three real 
sj)eech«?s—the tetralogies must be left out of tlie 
question here—it must be remarked, that they 
contain m(*re information than any other ancient 
work respecting the mode of proceeding in the 
criminal courts of Athens. All the orations of 
Antiphon lire pi-inted in the collections of the Attic 
orators edited by Aldus, II. Stephens, lleiske, 
Uekker, Dobson, and others. The best separate 
editions art; those of Baiter and fSauppe, Ziirich, 
1838, 16mo., and of E. Matzner, Berlin, 1838, 8vo. 

Bt!sides these; orations, the ancit;nts ascribe to 
Antiphon, 1. A Rhetoric ffyi^opiKij) in three 

books. (Plut ilt. X. Orat. p. 832, d.; Phot, l.c.; 
Quintil. iii. 1. 10.) When it is said, that he 

was the first who wrote a work on rhetoric, this 
statement must be limited to the theory of oratory 
in the courts of justice and in the assembly ; for 
treatises on the art of composing show-speeches 
had been written by several sophists before him. 
The work is occasionally referred to by ancient 
rhetoricians and grammarians, but it is now lost. 

2 . Ilpooipia Kal MAoyoi, seem to have been model 
speeches or exercises for the use of himself or liis 
scholars, and it is not ira})robablc that his tetralo¬ 
gies may have belongi‘d to them. (Suid. s. rv. ago, 
^driadai, poxdvf^i'; Phot. Lex. s. v. pox^VRos.) 

The best modi:rn works on Antiphon are: P. van 
Spiuin (liuhnken), Disseriatio histoi'ka de Anti- 
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phonte^ Oraiore Attica^ Leyden, 176’‘i, 4to., reprinted j 
ill Iluhnkeirs Ojmscula^ and in lloiske's and DoIi- ! 
son's Greek orators; Taylor, Lect. Lysim'.. vii. p. 
2G8, &c., cd. Keiske; Westerniann, (Jeschichte tier 
(Jriech. liercdtsamiceit^ §§ 40 and 41. 

2. A tmpic poet, whom Plutarch ( Vii. X. Oral. 
p. 8.*J3), Philostratus (Vit. Soph. i. 15. g 3), and 
others, confound with the Attic OKitor Anti¬ 
phon, who was put to death at Athens in n. c. 
411. Now Antiplmn the tragic poet lived at 
Syracuse, at the court of tlie older Dionysius, 
who did not assume the tyranny till the year 
ij. c. 40(), that is, five years after the death of 
the Attic oralt)r. The poet Antijjhon i^ said t(» 
have written dranuis in conjunction with thc^ 
tyrant, who is not known to have sluiwn his pas¬ 
sion for u’riting poetry until tin? latter })eriod of 
his life. Thes(! circumstances alone, if there \ver(‘ 
not many otlnu's, would shew that the orator and 
the po(*t were two different persons, and that the 
hatter must have survived tin? fonner man^' years. 
'I'he poet was put to death hy tin; tynint, awonl- 
ing to some accounts, for having used a sarcastic 
exjin^ssion in regard to tyranny, or, according to 
others, for liaving imprudently censured the ty- 
rjiut’s coinjK)siturns. (Pint., Philostr. ll. <r. ; Aris- 
tot. Jihet. ii. (>.) We still know tlu; titles of live 
of Antiphon’s trag(!dies; viz. JVIeleagcr, Andnv 
iiuiche, Medeia, Jason, and Philoctetes. (liode, 
Oesch. der Jham. IHchtk. dt r llellc/i. i. p. .oo4,&c.) 

3. Of Athens, a sophist and jin epic poet. 

Suidas, w’ho sjiys that he was surnamed \oyo- 
pdyeiftos^ and others state, that he occupied him¬ 
self with the iiiterj)rotation of signs. 11 <; wrote 
a work on the interpretiition of dreams, which 
is referred to hy Artemidorns, ('icer<>, and others. 
(Artemid. Chietrocr. ii. 14; C'ie. de D'lvin. i. 2d, 
51, ii. 7d.) He is uiuiuestionahly the same ])er- 
son as the Aiiti]»hon who was an opponent of 
S(M;nites, and who is mentioned hy X<>nophoTi 
{AJvmorah. i, G. 1 ; compare Diog. jjaert. ii. 4G ; 
Senec. ( h/iiror. f>), and must he distinguished from 
the rhetorician Antijdion of Uhaniiius, as well as 
from the tragic ])ot‘t of the s;inie name, although 
the ancients themselves appear to have been (h)uht- 
ful as to who the Antiphon mentioned hy Xeno¬ 
phon really was. (Ruhiikeii, (Jpi/scula., i. pp. 143, 
&c., iG.d, &c., e(L Friedciiuuiii.) Not u line of his 
poems is extJint. j 

4. Tlu? youngest brnthcr of Plato, whose name 
the philosopher has immortalised in his dialogue 
“ Ihuniejiides.” (Plut. dc Frai. Amor. p. IfH, f.) 
The father of I’lato’s wife was likewise called 
Antiphon. (Plut. de Gemo Sot^rat.) 

5. An Athenian, and a contemporary of De¬ 
mosthenes. Por some offence his name was 
effaced from t!ie list of Athenian citizens, where¬ 
upon he went to Philip of Macedonia. He 
])ledged himself to the king, that he vvould de¬ 
stroy hy lire the Athenian arsenal in Peiraevus; 
hut wh<*n ho arrived tJiere with this intention, 
ho was arrested by Demosthenes and accuseil of 
treachery. He was found guilty, and put to 
death in b. c. 342. (Dem. de 'C-oron. p. 271; 
IStechow, de Aesddnis Oral. YUo^ p. 73, &c.; Aes- 
C’HINKS, p. 38.) 

(). A Greek sophist, who lived before the time 
of Aristotle, and whose opinions respecting the 
quadrature of the circle, and the genesis of things, 
are mentioned by this philosopher. (Aristnt. So- 
phisf. ICUmch. i. 10, Phys. i. 2, ii. 1.) 
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7. A Greek author, who wrote an account of 
men distinguished for virtue (Trcpl tcDu dptrri 
irpwTeuo-dvTwu), one of whom was Pythagoras. 
(i)iog, Laert. viii. 3 ; Porphyr.de Vit.Pythag. p.9.) 

8. A writer on agriculture, mentioned hy Athe- 

iiaeuR. (xiv. p. G50.) ’[L. S.} 

ANTIPHUS (■'A>.tu/)o.v). 1. A son of Priam 

and Hecubti. (Horn. II. iv. 490 ; Apollod. iii. 12. 
^ 5.1 While ho was tending the flocks on mount 
Ida with his brother Isus, he was made prisoner 
hy Achilles, but was restoriid to freedom after a 
ransom was given for him. He afterwards fell by 
the hand.s of Agamemnon. (Horn. 11. ix. 101, &c.) 

2. A son of Thessalus, and one of the Greek 
heroes at Troy. He and his brother Pheiclij)pus 
joined the Greeks with thirty ships, and com¬ 
manded the men of Carpatlios, (’asos, Cos, and 
other islands, (Horn. 11. ii. 6‘75, &c.) According 
to Hygiiius {Fab. 97) he was a son of Mnesylus 
and (!haIciopc. Four other mythical personages of 
this name are mentioned in Horn. 11. ii. 849, Od. 
ii. 19, xvii. 98 ; A])ollod. i. 7- § 3, [L. S.] 

ANTrSTATK.S, C'A LLAK-SCIHIUS, ANTI- 
MA'CHIDKS, and POKFNOIS, were the archi- 
tecl.s wJjo laid tin; foundations of the temple of 
Zeus Glympius at Atliens, under Peisistratus. 
(Vitniv. vii. Praef. § 15.) [P. S.] 

ANTiVniFNES CAeTicrdfvrjs)^ an Agrigen- 
tine, is mentioned hy Diodorus (xiii. 84) as an 
instance of the immense wealth which ])rivate citi¬ 
zens j)ossessed at Agrigentmn. When his daughter 
was married, more than 890 carriages went in tho 
nuptial procession. 

AN'jrsTHENES {'AvTicrOePvs), a Cynic 
philos(»pher, tlie son of Antisiheiv's, an Athenian, 
was tlie founder of the sect of the Cynics, wiiich 
of all the tinrk schools of pliilosophy was per¬ 
haps tlie most ih'void of any scientitic purpose. 

; He flourished n. 399 (Diod. xv. 79), and his 
nioiluT was a Thracian (Suidas, x. r. ; Diog. 
Laert. vi. 1), though some say a Plirygian, an 
opinion probably derived from liis rejilying to 
a man who revil(>d him as not being a gemuine 
i Athenian citizen, that the motlier of the god.s was 
I a Phrygian. In liis yontli 1 m‘ fought at 'J'anagra 
I (n. t . 429), and was a diseiplo iirst of tiorgias, and 
then of Socrates, whom he never quitted, and at 
whose death he was present. (Plat. Fimed. § 59.) 
He never forgave his master’s persecutors, and is 
even said to have been instrumental in procuring 
their ]iunishnient. (Diog. Laert. vi. 10.) He 
survived the battle of Leuctra (n. c. 371), as he is 
I reported to have compared the victory' of tlie 
Thebans to a set of sclioolhoy's lieating their mas¬ 
ter (Plut. hyeurp. 30), and died at Athens, at the 
age of 70. (Eudocia, Violarinin., p. 59.) He 
taught in the Cynosarges, a gynmasiuin for tho use 
of Athenians born of foreign mothers, near the 
temple of Hercules. Hence prolxihly liis followers 
were called Cynics, though the Scholiast on Aristotle 
(p. 23, llraiidis) dednce.s the name from the liahits of 
the scliool, cither their dog-like neglect of all forms 
and usages of society', slecjiing in tubs and in the 
streets, and eating whatever they' could find, or 
from their slinmeiess insolence, or else their perti¬ 
nacious adherence to their own opinions, or lastly 
from their habit of driving from them all whom 
they thought unfit for a philosophical life. His 
writings were very' numerous, and chiefly' dialogues, 
some of them being vehement attacks on his cou- 
toniporaries, us on Alcibiaiies in the second of his 
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two works entitled Cyrus, on Gorgias in hisyl/rZ/e- 
lam and a most furious one on Plato in his Satlu). 
(Athen. v. p. 220,h.) His style was pure and ele¬ 
gant, and Theoponipus even said that Plato stole 
from him many of his thoughts. (Atlicui. xi. p. 
508, c.) Cicero, however, calls him “ homo acu- 
tus niagis quam eruditus” (ad. Att. xii. 38), and 
it is impossible that his writings could have de¬ 
served any higher praise. ]Ie possessisd consider¬ 
able powers of wit and sarcasm, and was fond of 
playing upon words; saying, for instance, that he 
would rather fall among Kopaues than KohaKes, for 
the one devour the dead, but the other tlu^ living; 
and that one of his })UpiJs stood in need fiiSAia- 
piov Kaivov, Ka\ ypa^flov uaivov (/. c. teal vuv). 
Two declamations of liis are preserved, named 
Ajax and Ulysses, which are jiurely rhetorical, 
and an epistle to Aristippus is attributed to him. 

His philosophical system was almost confined to 
ethics. In all that the wise man does, he said, he 
conforms to jierfect virtue, and ])leasure is not only 
unnecessiiry to man, but a positive evil, lb; is 
reported to have held pain and even infamy 
(dSo^ia) to be blessings, and that nuidiK'ss is pri*- 
fi'rable to pleasure, though Ritter thinks that some 
of these extreavagances must have been advanced 
not as his own opinions, but those of the interlocu¬ 
tors in his dialogues. According to Schleiermacher 
(Anmerkumicn xurn PkUeh. S. 201), the ]»assago in 
the Philebus (p. 44), which mentions the theory, 
that pleasure is a mere negation, and consists only 
in the al)sence of ]>airi, refers to the opinions (»f 
Antisthenes; and the statement in Aristotle (AV//. 
AH(\ X. ]), that some persons considered pleasure 
wholly worthless (KOjxihj <l)av\ou) is certainly an 
allusion to the t'ynieal doctrine. 11 is, however, 
probable that lie did not consich'r all pleasure 
worthless, hut only that which results from the 
gratification of sensual or artificial desires, for we 
find him praising the pleasures which sjiring tir 
rrjs ^axvs- (Xvii. Syrup, iv, 41 ), and the enjoy¬ 
ments of a wisely chosen friendship. (Uiog. 
Laiirt. vi. 11.) The summum bonuni he placed in 
a life according to virtue,— virtm; consisting in 
action, and Ixung such, that when once obtained 
it is never lost, and exempts the wise man from 
the chanc(^ of error. That is, it is closely con- 
n(‘ct(?d with reason, hut to enahle it to develop 
itself ill action, and to be sufficient for ha}>pjness, 
it reipiires the aid of eiK'rgy (SccfcpoTun) irrxuv); 
so that w(‘ mny represent him as teaching, that the 
snmmum bonum, dper?), is attainable by teaching 
(SibaKTov), and made up of (ppovricris and iaxvs. 
Rut here he beconu's involved in a vicious circle, 
for when asked what (frpuvya-is- is, lie could only 
call it an insight into the good, having before; 
made the good to consist in ({rpuvTjfns. (Plat. 

vi. p. 505.) The negative character of his 
ethics, which are a more denial of the Cyrenaic 
doctrine, is further sla^wn in his apophthegm, that 
the most necessary piece of knowledge; is to Kaud 
diropaOelv, while in his wish to isolate and with¬ 
draw the sago from all connexion with oth-rs, 
rendering him superior evem to natund aHectlon 
aiiil the political institutions of his country, he 
really founds a system as purely selfish sis that of 
Aristippus. 

The PJn/sicus of Antisthenes conUilned a thoorv 
of the nature of the gods (Cic, de N<d. Dear. i. 

1 3), in which he contend(;d for the Unity of the 
Deity, and that man is unable to know him by 
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I any sensible representation, since he is unlike any 
' being on earth. (Clem. Alex. Strom, v. p. GOl.) 
lie probably held just views of providence, shew¬ 
ing the sufficiency of virtue for hap})in(;s8 by the 
fact, that outward events an; regulated by Clod so 
as to benefit the wise. Such, at least, was the 
view of his pupil Diogenos of Sinope, and set;ins 
involved in his own statimiont, that all which be¬ 
longs to otli(;rs is truly the property of the wise 
man. Of his logic we hear that he held definitions 
to be impossibh‘, since we can only siiy that every 
individual is what it is, .and c.an give no more tluiii 
a description of its qualities, c. y. that silver is like 
tin in colour. (Arist. ]\ft'i. viii. 3.) Thus he, of 
eoiirsi', disbelieved tiie J’liitonic system of ideas, 
since each particular object of thought has its own 
sejianite essence, d'his niso is in conformity with 
tilt; practical and unscientific character of his doc¬ 
trine, and its t{;ndoncy to isolate noticed above. 
He never had many disciples, which anno^^ed him 
so imicli that he drove away those wlio did attend 
liis tc.aching, except Diogenes, who remained with 
him till his death. His staff and wallet and mean 
clothing wen; only proofs of his vanity, which 
Socratt‘s told him In; saw through the holes of 
his coat. The same quality appears in his con- 
tt'injit ft)r the Athenian constitution .and social in- 
Btitutions geiienilly, resulting from his being him¬ 
self d<;barred from (;x<'rciKing the rights of a citizen 
by the foreign extraction of his mother. His })hi- 
losophy was evidently thought worthless by Plato 
.and Aristotle, to the former of whom he was y>er- 
son.ally liostih;. His school is classed by Ritter 
among the imperfect Socratlcists; after liis deatli 
bis disciples wandered further ami fiirtlier from all 
scientific objects, and plunged more deeply into 
fanatical extravagance's. J’erhayis some eif tliei;- 
{;x.aggeratcd statements have been attributed to 
their master. The; fragnn'iits wliich remain of his 
writings h.avo been eolh'eted by Wdnckeliiuiiin 
(Antistln;nes, /'Vea/aav/Ar,'i'urici, 1842), and this 
small work, with the account of him by Jiilter 
(Cesch. tier PJil/osophif, vii. 4) will supply all the; 
information which can be; de;sire'd. Meist of the 
I aucimit autlioritie's have; be'e'ii giveni in the eemrse 
eif this article. We may aelel tei them Arrian, 
Pptr/cf. iii. 22, iv. e'), 11; Lucian, Ue/wfe. iii. p, 
541 ; .fiiliaii, i/rot. vii. [G. "E. L. C.] 

ANTrSTIIMNKS (’Aj/7nr0cV7js), a disciple eif 
IlKK.Ae i.KiTUs, wTeite a coinmcntiary on the weirk 
e)f his master. (Dieig. Lai rt. ix. 15, vi. Iff.) It 
is not improbable that this Antisthenes may be 
the same as the one who wrote a work on the 
succession of the Greek phileiseqilieTs (al tw;/ 
(fHAofroiJiwv 5ea5i»x“0’ "’kk’li is sei ofte;u ref<Tre‘d te) 
by Die»ge;nes Laertius (i. 40, ii. 30,08, vi. 77,87, 
vii. Kio, <Vc.), nnle-ss it appear preferable to assign 
it te) the peripale;tic philosopher uientioneel j)y 
Plile'gem. {dr AlirahiL 3.) 1 Ti, S.] 

ANTJ'STllKNKS AvTKTBivqs), of Rhodes, 
a Greek liistoriaii wdio live*el about the ye.ar h. c. 
200. He* tei'ik nil active part in tlie yiolitical 
affairs of his ceniiitry, and wrote* a iiisteiry of his 
own time, wliicli, iieitwitlistaneling its partiality 
tow.ards his n.ative island, is spe>ken of in ti;riiis of 
high pr.iise* by Peilyiiiiis. (xvi. 14, iiic. ; comp. 
Dieig. Lai'i t. vi. 10.) JMnlarcIi {dc Pluv. 22) men¬ 
tions ail Aiitistlii'iies wdio wrote a work called 
Meleagris, of which the third book is quoted; and 
Pliny {H.N. xxxvi. P2) speaks eif a person of the 
sanu! name, wdio wrotei on the pyramiels; but 
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whether they are tlie Kaine jktkoh as the RluKliaii, 
or two distinct writers, or the Mpliesiaii Antis- 
th(MK’s ineiitioiicd by J)iogojiL'b Laertius (vi. If)), 
cannot l)e decided. i L. S. ] 

AN'rrS'J’ll I'lNKS {‘AuriaOtvv^), a Si’akt.w 
adniiral iji the Lelojaniin'sian war, was sent out in 
j{. ('. 412, in coininand of a S((uadron, to the coast 
of Asia Minor, and was to liave succeeded Astyo- 
chus, in case the Spartan eoimnissioners tlionjilit it 
necessary to deprive that oHieijr of his coinuiaiid. 
(’riuic. viii. Jif).) We In'ar of him apain in ji. » . 
.‘55)J), when, with two other comniissioners, l)e was 
sent out to inspect the stale of aifairs in Asia, aud 
announce! to I)(!rcyl]idas tliat his coininaud was to 
be )iro]()iie(*J for another year. (Xen. lltitnu iii. '2. 

a.) 'J’here was also an Atlii;nuin general of this 
name. (AAvv. iii. 4.§ 1.) IJU. IMM.j 

AN'l’I'STJA. 1. Wife of Ap. ('laudius, Los. I 
IJ. c. 1 l.'l, and niother-in-law of Tib. (liacchus. | 
(Pint. 7Wj. (jlrarc/t. 4.) 

‘J. I)aupht(*r of 1*. Antistius [ANTis'ni's, No. It] 
and (.-alpurnia, was married to I’omjimus jMa^nius 
in n. c. }{(), wlio contracted tlie euinic*xion that he 
mi;;lit obtain a favourable judjuiiient from Antistius, 
who pn‘sid('d in tlu! court in wliich Ihunpeiii.s was 
to be tried. Antistia was divorced by lier huslanid 
in a. o. 1)2 by Sulla's order, u ho iiuide him many 
his sfep-dau”liter Aemilia. (I’litt. I\niq>, 4,f).) 

AN'ri'S'J'l A (iLN'S, on coins and inscrij»tions 
usually ANTK'STl A, ]iiebeian. (Tiiv. vi. In 

the (*arlier apes of the n'jmblic, none of th.*' mem¬ 
bers of the pmis aj)pi‘ar with any snniaine, and 
even in later times they are sometimes jiienti.oK'd 
without one. 'I'he suniames under the ivpiildic 
art* ]j.t];v:(), 1 <kcim's, and \’^kti^s; those who had 
no suniamo are pisen inidt'r Antistii s. No ](er- 
stms of this name are of preat historital importance. 

.AN'l’PS'rH’S. 1. Skx. 7\NTisTn s, tribune of 

tlie plebs, li. c. 4"22. (Liv, iv. 42.) 

2. li. AN'j'ts'riL'.s, consular triliuiu*, n. c. 37.'). 
(Liv. vi. 30.) 

3. M. AN'i'iSTiirs, tribnm' of th<! pleb-, about 
32(). (Liv. xwi. 33, ix. 12.) 

4. M, Antistu’s, was sent in n. c. ‘213 to tin* 
north of Italy to recall (’. Klamluius, tlu; cousiil 
elect, to llonu!. (Tiiv, xxi. (!3.) 

Snx. AN’rfs'J'ir.s, was sent in n, t .‘203 into 
(laid to watch the mowments of liasdruhal. (Liv. 
xxvii. ‘Mu) 

O’. T*. Antistits, tribune of the ])I(‘l)s, it, r. 33, 
opj)osed in his tribunt'ship L. ('aesar Strabo, wlm 
was a candidate for tlu; eonsulslii}) without havinp 
b(‘en praetor. 'J’lie speech lu; made upon tliis oeea- 
sioii liroupht him into public luitice, and afterwards 
he frctpieutly had important causes entrusted to 
him, thouph lie Avas already advanced in years. 
Licero speaks favourably of his ehaiuence. lii 
consequence of the marriape of his daiiphtt'r to 
Pompeius Mupnus, be supjiorted the party of Sulla, 
and w*ns ]mt to death by order fif younp Marius in 
n. c. 3‘2. IJis Avifo Lalpuruia kilh'd lierself upon 
tlu; death of her hushand. (Lie. />*/•«/. (i.’i, DO, 
pro JCosr, Amrr. 3’2 ; Veil. Put. ii. *2() ; Ajipiaii, 
B. (■’. i. <38 ; Liv. 80 ; Pint. J*uinp. 8 ; Dru- 
mann, (Icsch. lioms^ i. ]). !>!}.) 

7. T. Antistius, qujuistor in Macedonia, ii. c. 
■'^0. When Pompey canu; into the province jn 
the following 3 'ear, Antistius had receiver] no sue- j 
cessor; and accorditig to Licoro, he did only as | 
much for Pompe^’^ as eircumstanc(‘s <“ompelled liim. ] 
He took no part in the war, and aUi;!' the battle of \ 
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I’liarsalia w<‘Tit to rdtliynia, w Ik'ic lie saw Laosar 
and was panloiu'd by him. J!»* died at Lorcyra on 
his return, leaving bi'hind him coiisideiable ]>'()- 
pertv. (Lie, (/</ xiii. ‘2f).) 

AN'1')3S’1'1 n.S, tlie nanu* of tlu; ])hysieinji who 
examine<l the f/oilv of .luiius (’aesar ufici' his 
munb-r, it. <:. 44 ; and who i), said by .Siietoiiius 
(Jt/f. (id's. 112) U) h.'ive declared, that out of ell 
his wounds only one was moitaknamelv, that wliicli 
he hud ri‘C(*iv<*d in tlie breast. I A. <i.| 

ANl'IS'TlLS (’Aj'Tur-rio-.), a writer of (iieek 
10 i’I(;k.:\.ajs, ihouph, us his nume seems to iiuiicum, 
a Roman 1»3' birth. Ib-.p<*etiiip his life lui'l his 
age nothing is knowai, but w<- posse'i tlitee of Jiis 
<‘j)igrams in the t in'ek uViitliolopy. (Jucoiss, uti 
Aiifiiit/. Cir. xiii. ]•. o.’)’’.) | Ij. S. | 

AN'l'PS'rirs .SOSIA'NLS. [SosiAMs.j 
SP. A'N'3’1 US, a Komuu umb::*..aJor, was s. lit 
Avitb three otlu'is to Lur 'J'oliu.n.iiis the kiiip ol' 
tin* Vfientes, in li. <. 433, by wlioiii he w;;s l.illci!. 
.‘•'tatiu-s of ail four wen* jilaceit on the iJostia. 
(Liv. iv. 10; Lie. I'hH. is. 2.) in Pliny (//. 
xxxiv. ti. s. 1 1) the readiiip is S]). Naiitius, whicli 
oupht, however, to be ehaiiged into Aiitius. (Lump. 
Dr.ikeiiborci,, </</ Liv. Lv.) 

A >'N lA. L A ilanpliler of Antonins the 
orator, Los, n. e. | A.v'i'uMus, No. <)), was 
s<-i/ed in Jtalx its<*H‘ by the })irati*s over whom Iut 
father triumpiu*d, and obtained her Hheratimi only 
on pa\'ni.‘nt of a large sum. (Pint, J’oniji. 21.| 

2. 3. 'I'he tw'o (lanaiit<‘rs of L. Antoiiius, Lo-. 
n, <•, (!3, of whom oijo was married to L. Laniniu • 
Lalliis ( Vai. Mux, iv. 2. 8), and the other to her 

iirst cousin, AT. Antoiiius, tlu* triumvir. 'I'ln* latter 
was divorced l>y lier husband m 17, on I'u* ground 
of an ullep«‘d iulriem* hi'tweni her and Dolaliella. 
(Lie. J‘/w'. ii. 38; Plot. J-,/. f(.) 

4. UaiieliKT of AL .Vntonius, tiie triumvir, ami 
Ills second Avife Anloiii.i. was hrtrotifil to the son 
of Al. L«‘j;idus in e. 11, and maiTied to him in 
3(1. (I)ioii Lass. \!iv. .‘)3 ; Ai piati, /.’. ('. v. !)3.) 
She must liavt* died ‘ooa aiu'i'; tor her liiish.'iiul 
J.epitliis, Av(m di«'d in 31), was at tliat tinu* married 
to a second wife, Serviim. (\ ell. I'at. li. 83 ; I)ru- 
mami, (.'r.^rh. limits.,], p. 7)18.) 

Till* elder of the two daughters ol’ AT. An- 
toiiiu.s liv' ()etavia, tlu* si'-ter ol .\n^iistiis, Avas 
born n. 1. 33, and Avas married to Ii. Domitiiis 
Alu-nobarbus, Los. ii. c. Uk Her son by lliis 
marriapi*, Lu. Domiiius, Avas the father of the em- 
jM-ror Ni'i’o. [See the Stemma, p. 34.1 According 
to 'Tacitus (.1)///. iv. 44, xii. 84), this Antonia was 
the younger daupliter ; but we have folloAved kiueto- 
nius* (AVr, o) aud T’lutarcb {Jftf. 87) in calling 
h(*r the (*ldcr. (Lompare Dion Lass. li. 15.) 

(). The younger of the two daupliters of M. Aii- 
loiiiiis hy (Tetavia, boni about me. 38, was marrii'd 
to Driisus, the brother of the emjieror 'iiherius, by 
wlmin slie bad three children : 1. (lennaiiicus, tin* 
father of the enqieror Caligula.; 2. Ijivia or Livilla ; 
and 3. the euipiTor Llaiidiiis. She lived to si-o 
the aeeessimi of her graudsoii Caligula to tlu* throne, 
A. 1). 37, who at first coni'erred upon her tlu* great¬ 
est honours, but afterwards treated her wiiii so 
much conti'Uipl, that her d(*atli Avas hastetu*d by 
his conduct ; acconiing to some accounts, lie admi 
jii.stered jxii.smi to her. 'Plu* I'mperor Claudius 
paid tlu- higlu'st honours to her memory. I'liny 
{/LA. XXXAX 38. ^ 18) speaks of a. temple of .An¬ 
tonia, which Avas probably built at tlu; command of 
Claudius. YViitonia was velelirated for her Tieanty^ 
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virtue, and chaBtity. Her portrait on the annexed j Caesar, Antonins Augustus, Antonins Aiignstnlis, 
coin supports the accounts which are given of her I and Antoninus Augustus, It is a very ralunbJo 
boaiit}'. (Pint. ^n^. 87; Dion Cass. Iviii. JJ, Jix. 3, itinerary of the whoio Roman empire, in which 
Ix. S; Snot. Oa/. i. 1.5, 23 ; Tac. Jww. iii. 3, 18, both the principal and the cross-roads arc described 
xi. 3 ; Val. Max. iv. 3. § 3 ; Lickhel, vi. p-178, &c.) by a list of all the places and stations upon them, 



7. I'lie dan,"liter of tlic oinjieror Claudius by 
Petina, was married by her hitlier first to Ponijieius 
JMaonus, and afterwards to h\'iustus Siilhu Nm’o 
wished to marry her after tlie death of his wife 
Poppaoa, A. 1). ()(»; and on her refusing his jiroposal, 
he caused her to he put to death on a charge of I 
treason. According to some accounts, she was privy 
to the conspiracy of Piso. (Suet. (Uaud. 27, AVr. 
3.5 ; '1 ac. Ann. xii. 2, xiii. 23, xv. 53 ; Dion Cass, 
lx. .5.) 

ANTO'NIA OKNS, patrician and plehidan. 
The jiatriciaii Antonii bear the cognomen Merenda 
[Meiiend^i ]; the plebeian Antonii bear no sur¬ 
name under the republic, with the e\C(‘ption of Q. 
Antoniuf, projiraetor in Sardinia in the time of 
Sulla, who is called Balbus upon coins. (Eckhel, 
V. p. 140.) I'lie plebeian Antonii are given under 
A NTONiiJS. Aiitonius, the triumvir, prtdcnded 
that his gens was descended from Anton, a son of 
Hercules. (Plut. Ant, 4, 30, (JO.) We are told 
that he harnessed lions to his chariot to commemo¬ 
rate his descent from this iicro (Plin. II. N. viii. 
l(i. K. 21; comp. Cic. at/ Att. x. 13); and many of 
his coins bear a lion for the same reason. (Eckhel, 
vi. pp. 38, 44.) 

ANT(.)'NINUS- 1. A Roman of high rank, and 
n contemporary and friend of Pliny the Younger, 
among whose letters tliere are three addressed to 
Antoninus, Pliny heaps the most extravagant 
j»rai.sc upon liis friend both for his personal charac¬ 
ter and his skill in composing Creek epigrams and 
iambics. (Plin. ICpid. iv. 3, 18, v. 10.) 

2. A iicw-Platonist, who lived early in the 
fourth century of our era, was a son of Eustathius 
and Sosipatra, and had a school at Canopus, near 
Alexandria in Egj'pt. lie dtn’oted liimself wholly 
to those who sought his instructions, hut ho never 
expressed any «»pinioii u})on divine things, which 
he con.sidered beyond man’s coniijrehension. lie 
and his disciples were strongly attached to the 
heathen religion ; but he had acuteness enough to 
sec that its end was near at hand, and he ]>redicted 
that after Jiis death all the splendid temples of the 
gods would be changed into tombs. Jlis moral 
conduct is described as truly exejuplary. (Euuapius, 
Vit. AminsiU p. 88, ed. Antw. 15()8.) [L. S.] 

ANTONPNUS. The work which bears the 
title of Antonini Itinkrakium is usually attri¬ 
buted to the emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. It 
is also ascribed in the MSS. severally to Julius 


the distiinces from place to place being given in 
Roman miles. 

We are informed b}-- Aethiciis, a Greek geogra¬ 
pher who.se OomuM/raphid was translated by St. 
.leroine, that in the consulship of Julius Caesar 
.and M. Antonins (n. c. 44), a general survey of 
the empirti was uiidertakiui, at the command of 
Caesar and by a decree of the senate, by three 
persons, who sovt'rally completed tluu'r lalxmrs in 
30, 24, and 1.0, n. c., and that Augustus sanctioned 
the results b}'^ a decree; of the senate. 'J’he proba¬ 
ble inhu-cnce from tliis statement, compared with 
the MS. titles of the Itineraiy, is, that that work 
einl)odicd the results of the survey in(;ntioned by 
Aethicus. In fact, the circumstance of the Itine¬ 
rary and the Cosinoijrapliia of Aethicus being 
f«>und in tlu; same MS. has hal Bon\c write.vs to 
suppose that it was Aethicus himself who rcdviced 
tin; survey into the form in which we have it. 
I'he time of Julius Caesar and Augustus, w'hen 
tile Roman empire had reached its extent, was 
that at which vvi; should expect such a work to be 
umh*rtakon; and no one was more likely to under- 
tak(‘ it than the great rt'formcr of tlie Roman ca¬ 
lendar. 'J'hc hoTiour of the work, therefore, seeiua 
to belong to Julius Caesar, who began it; to M. 
Antonins, who, from his position in the state, must 
liave sliared in its coimuoncomeiit and pros(‘cution ; 
and to Angustiis, under whom it was completed. 
Nevertheless, it is highly probable that it received 
iniporUmt additions and revision under one or both 
of the Antonines, who, in their labours to consoli¬ 
date the empire, would not neglect sucli a work. 
The names includcxi in it, moreover, prove that it 
was altered to suit the existing state of the empire 
down to the time of Diocletian (a. d. 285-38.5), 
aftiT which we have 7io evidence of any alteration, 
for the passages in wdiich the name ConsUintino- 
])olis” occurs are probably spurious. Whoever 
may liavc been its author, we have abundant evi¬ 
dence that the work was an oliicial one. In seve¬ 
ral passages the numbers are doiihtful. The names 
are put down without any specific rule as to the 
case. It was first printed by 11. Stephens, Ihiris. 
(1512.) The best edition is that of ^Vesscling, 
Amst. 173,5, 4to. (7’ho Jhefacc to Wesseling’s 
edition of the Itinenary; 'Tlie Article ‘Antoninus, 
the Itinerary of,’ in the Penny CychjHBdia.) \ I*. S.) 
ANTONTNUS, M. AUKE'LIUS. [M. Au- 

HEMU.S.] 

ANTDNI'NUS PIUS. The name of this 
emperor in the early part of his life, at full length, 
was Titus Aurefiiis Pvhus lioionius Arrins Anto- 
7nniis —a scries of appellations dt;rived from liis 
paternal and inat(;rnal ancestors, from whom ho 
inherited groat we.alth. The family of his father 
was originally from Nemansus (Nisines) in 'Trans¬ 
alpine Gaul, and the most important members of 
the stock are exhibited in the following table; 


Titus Aurelius Fnlvus, 

Consul A. D. 85 and 89, and J'racfectus urbi. 


Titus Arrius Antoninus, 
Consul A. j). (J9 and 9fJ. 


• Roionia Procilla. 


Aurelius Fulvus, “ 1 - 

(’onsul, but not named in the Fasti. \ 


Arria Fiidilla. 
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Titus Aurelius Fulvus, afterwards T. Aemus IlAnaiANns Antoninus Pius Augustus, 
Married Atmia (Valeria Faustina. 


M. Galerius Antoninus. 


I i ^ 

- M. Aurelius Fulvus—Aurelia Fadilla.—Annia Faustina, wife or the 
Antoninus. emperor M. Aurklius. 


Antoninus himself was born near Lanuvium on the 
J <)th of September, a. d. hfi, in the rci/i:n of Domi- 
tian; was brought up at Loriiim, a villa on the 
Aurelian Wtay, about twelve nni(*s from Rome; 
pasHC'd his boyhood under the superintendence of 
his two grandfathcirs, and from a very early age 
pave promise of his future worth. Aft(M* having 
tilled the offices of quaestor and praetor with great 
distinction, ho was elevated to the consulship in 
lliO, was afterwards seh'ctcd by Hadrian as om; of 
the four eonsulars to whom the administration of“ 
Italy was entrusted, was next apj)ointed proconsul 
of the province of Asia, which he ruled so wisely 
that he surpassed in fame all former governors, not 
excepting his gnindfathcr Arrius, and on his re¬ 
turn home was admitted to share the secret coun¬ 
sels of tlu! prince. In coiisequeiic(s it would a|>- 
jiear, of his merit alone, after tlie death of Aeliiis 
(’aesar, he was adoj)ted by Hadrian on the *25th of 
F(‘l)ruary 1 .‘lb, in the 5‘2nd year of his age. He 
was immediately assumed by his new father as 
colleague in the tribunate and proconsular iinperi- 
um, and thenceforward bore the name of T. Aelius 
1 li'idrianus Antoninus Caesar. Heiiig at this period 
witliout mule issue, he was required to adopt M. 
Annius Verus, the son of his wife’s brother, and 
also L. Ceionius Commodus, the son of A(dius Cae¬ 
sar, who had been previously adofited by liadriaii 
hut was now dead. These two individuals were 
aft»!rwards the emperors M. Aurelius Antoninus 
and L. Aurelius Verus. 

Hadrian dicjd at Baiae on the 2nd of Jul 3 % l.'lb, 
hut a few months after these arrangements had 
been concluded, and Antoninus without o])position 
ascended the throne. Several years before this 
event, he had married Annia (Jaleria Faustina, 
whose descent will be understood b}" nderring to 
the account given of the family of her nephew, 
M. Aurklius. By her he had two daughters, 
Aurelia Fadilla and Annia Faustina, and two sous, j 
M. Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus and M. Galerius I 
Antoninus. Aurelia married Lamia S^'llanus, and 
died at the time wdieii Imr father was setting out 
for Asia. Faustina became the wife of her first 
cousin Marcus Aurelius, the future enifieror. Of 
the niale progeny we know nothing. The jiainc of 
the first numtioned was discovered by^ Pagi in an 
inscri[)tion, the portrait of the second appears on a 
rare Greek coin, with the legend, M. FALEPIOC. 
ANTflNEINO(J. ATTOKPATOPOC. ANT^NEINOT 
TIOC. On the reverse of the medal is the head 
of his mother, with the words, 0EA ^ATCTEINA, 
W'hich prove that it was struck suhsenucntly to her 
d(‘ath, which iiajipencd in the third year after her 
hiishand’s accession. It will ho observed, that 
while Galerius is styled “son of the emperor Anto¬ 
ninus,” he is not tunned KAI2AP, a title which 
would scarcely have been omitted had he been 
horn or been alive after his father’s elevation. 
From this circumstance, therefore, from the abso¬ 
lute silence of history with regard to these youths, 
and from tin; positive assertion of Dion Cassius 
(Ixix. 21), that Antoninus had no male issue when 


adopted by Hadrian, we may conclude that both 
his sons died before this epoch; and hene<; the 
magnanimity ascribed to him by Gibbon (c. b) Jii 
preferring the welfare of liome to the interests of 
his famil 3 % and sacrificing the claims of his own 
children to the talents and virtues of young Mar¬ 
cus, is probably altogether visionary. 

The whole period of the nugn of Antoninus, 
which lasted for upwards of twenty-two years, is 
almost a blank in history' — a blank caused hy^ the 
siisjiension for a time of war, and violence, and 
crime. Never before and never after did the 
Roman world enjoy for an equal spac<; so large a 
measure of pros])crous tranquillity. All the thoughts 
and energicis of a most sagacious and able prince 
were stt;adfastly d(‘dicatcd to the attainment of 
one ol>ject—the happiness of his people. And 
assuredly never were noble exertions crowned with 
more ample success. 

At homo the affections of all classes were won 
by his simple habits, by the courtesy of his man¬ 
ners, by tlu; readj' access granted to his presence, 
b}' the patient attention with which he listened to 
ri'preseiitutions upon all manner of subjects, by liis 
impartial distribution of favours, and his prompt 
administration of justice. Common informers were 
discouraged, and almost disa]»j)Pared; never had 
confiscations been so rare; during along succession 
of years no senator was ])unish(;d with death ; one 
man only was impeached of treason, and he, when 
convicted, was forbidden to betray his accomplices. 

Abroad, the Bubjt;ct states participated largely 
in the blessings ditfusi'd by^ sucli an cxanij)le. 'J’he 
best governors were permitted to retain their power 
for a series of years, and the collectors of the re¬ 
venue were compelled to abandon their extortions. 
Moreover, tlic general condition of tlie provincials 
was improved, their fidtdity secured, and the re- 
Bourees and stability of the whole empire increas('d 
by the comnumication, on a large scale, of the full 
rights and privileges of Roman citizens to the in¬ 
habitants of distant countries. Iii cas(;s of national 
calamity and distress, such as the earthquakes 
which devastated Riiodes land Asia, and the gieut 
fires at Narboniio, Antioch, and Cartilage, tin; suf¬ 
ferers were relieved, and compensation granted for 
their losses w'ith the most unsparing libenilit 3 \ 

In foreign policy, the judicious system of Iiis 
predecessor was steadily followed out. No attempt 
was made to achieve n(;w conquests, but all reb(‘l- 
lions from within and all aggressions from without 
were promptly crushed. Various movements 
among the Germans, the Dacians, the Jews, the 
Moors, the Greeks, and the Ilgyptians, were quelled 
by persuasion or by a mere demonstration of force ; 
while a more formidable insurrection in northern 
Britain was speedily^ repressed by the imperial 
legate Lollius Urbicus, who advancing beyond the 
wall of Hadrian, connected the friths of the Clyde; 
and the Forth by a rampart of turf, in order that 
the more peaceful districts might be better protect¬ 
ed from the inroads of the C’aledonians. I'ho 
British war was concluded, as we U'arn from nie- 

1 ’ 2 
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dais, bctwoon tlie years 140-145, niul on this ccra- I 
feion AntoiviuuR vecoivcd Vor a secniul time the title ' 
of imperator—a distinction wliich he did not apain 
accept, and he never deigned to celehratc a triumph. 
(Kckhel, vol, vii. p. 14.) 

Evwi the nations Avhicli weni not Kuhje« t to 
Home paid the utmost respect to the ]) 0 \ver of 
Antoninus. The Parthians, yielding to his re¬ 
monstrances, nhandoned an attc'injit upi>n Annenia. 
The Scytliiaiis suhniitted disputes with their 
ntn'i^hhours to liis arbitration ; tin* harhavians of the 
llpjx'r Danube re^ceived a king from his hands; a 
great cliief of tiui clans of ('aucasus repaired to 
Home to t<Mider his homage in ]»ei‘s(in, and emhas- 
si(;s Hocked in from llyrcania and llaclria, from 
the hanks of the Indus and of tin: (ianges, to seek 
the alliance of the eui]K‘ror. 

In liis reign various iinju'ovements were intro¬ 
duced in tlie law, hv llie advict* of tlie most eini- 
n(‘nt jurists of the day ; tin; health of the popula¬ 
tion was ))rntect(‘d by sahilary regulations with 
regard to the iiiterniefit of tlie dead, and by tlie es- 
tahlishmont of a certain numlii'r of licensed medical 
})ractitioners in the metropolis and all large towns. 
Th(! interests of cdueation and literature were 
jironiotod by honours and pensions bestowed on 
th(' most distinguished professors of philosophy 
and rhetoric tliroughout the world. Commercial 
intercourse was facilitated by the constniction or 
rejiair of briilges, harbours, and lighthouses ; and 
architecture and the line arts were eiicouniged by 
tlie en'etion and decoration of num<Tous jiiihlie 
buildings. Of these the temph' of Faustina in the 
forum,.and the mausoleum of Hadrian on the right 
hank of the 'I'iber, may Ptill ho seen, ami many 
antiquarians are of ojunion, tliat the magniCieeul 
amphith('atrc at Nismes, ;ind the stup<mdous aque¬ 
duct now termed the Pont du (Jard, between that 
town and Avignon, an* momiUHmts of the interest 
felt hy the descendant of the Anrelii h'nlvi for the 
country of liis fathers. It is ccri.-iin that Ihe for¬ 
mer of tlieme structures was eomjdeled under his 
immediate successors and dedicated to them. 

In all the relations of jirivalc* life Antoninus 
was equally distinguished. Even his wife's irre¬ 
gularities, which must to a certain extent hav<* 
been known to him, lie passed over, and after her 
death loaded her memory with iioiiours. 7\mnng 
tlie most reinarkalile of tlie&e was the eslahlish- 
nemt of an liospital, after t!n‘ [dan of a similar in¬ 
stitution hy Tnijan, for the recejttion and niainlm- 
aiie.e of boys and girls, the young females who 
cnjoyiul the advantages of tlie charity being termed 
pfuilae aliinmfariue Fuiisiiiii<(?t(ir. Py fervent 
jiiety and scrupulous observance of sacred rites, 
he gained the reputation of being a second Nim.a ; 
but he was a foe to intolt;rant fanaticism, as is 
proved hy the proK-ction and favour cxtend.'d 
to the Christians, liis Jiatnral taste seem.s to 
have had a strong liitis towards the pleasures of 
a country life, and accordingly we iind him s[M*nd- 
ing all his leisure liours upon his estate in the 
country. In person he was of commanding as]ieot 
and dignified countenance, and a deep toned meh*- 
dious voice rendered his native eloijuence more 
striking and imjin'ssive. 

liis death took ]»lace at Lm-ium on the 7th of 
JVIarch, 16*1, in his 75th year. Jlo was succeeded 
by M. Aurelius. 

Some doubts I'xisted amongst tlie ancients tliem- 
Selves with regard to the origin of the title FiuSj 
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and several different explanations, many of them 
very silly, are proposed by bis biographer Capito- 
limis. The most probable account of the matter is 
this. U}ion the death of Hadrian, the senate, in¬ 
censed by his sev^erity towards several nn'inhers of 
tlieir body, had resolved to withhold the honours 
usually conferred iijion deceased omjierors, hut were 
induced to forego their juirpose in conseipience of 
the deep grief of Antoninus, and his earnest en¬ 
treaties. Heing, perhaps, after th(‘ first hurst of 
indignali(»n had [lassed away, soinewliat alaniii'd 
by tJw'ir own rashness, they d(*terniined to render 
the concession more gracious hy paying a conqdi- 
ment to tlicir new ruler which should mark their 
admiration of the fft-ling by which he liad been 
influenced, and accordingly they hailed him liy 
the name of iVa.s or the Jali/nllii uJfectKmdc. 
This vievv^ of the question receives support from 
medals, since the e])ithct appi'ars for the first time 
njion those which wcrci struck immediately after 
tlie death of Hadrian ; while several belonging to 
the .same year, but coined before that date, liear 
no such addition. Had it been, as is coinnuinly 
supposed, conferred in consequence of tlie general 
holiness of his life, it would in all prohahility have 
been introduced either wIkmi he first hocaim* (’ae- 
sar, or after lie had hi'cn si'ateil for some time on 
the throne, and not exactly at the moment of his 
accession. Ho that as it may, it found such favour 
in the eye.s of liis sncci'ssors, tiiat it was almost 
universally adojited, and is usually found united 
with tlie appi-llation Alujiisfua. 

Our chief and almost only authority for the life 
of Antoninus Pins is the hiograjihy of C’njiitolinus, 
which, as may he gatlu'red from what has bemi 
said above, is from beginning to (mkI an uninter- 
ni}>ted [laiH'gyric. Ibit the few facts which we 
can collect from medals, from the scanty fragnumts 
of Dion Cassius, and from incidental notices in 
laler writers, all corrohorale, as far as they go, the 
ri'j'reseiilations of ('ajiitoliiiii,-. ; and tlieref'ore we 
cannot fairly refuse to n'ci'ive liis narrafivc' merely * 
hecauso lie [mints a character of singular and al¬ 
most nnparuilclcd excellence. [ \\'. H.] 
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ANTONl'NUS LIBERA'LIS CAvrwiuros 
AtfifpdAiv), .1 (Jn'ck grammarian, concoriiiiig whosi* 
life nothing is known, hut vvdio is gmierally lielieved 
to have lived in the reign of the Antonines, about 
A. 1). 147. We possi'ss a. work under his name, 
entitled jucTa/iop^d’crecoi' avvayayyi^^ and consisting 
of forty-one tab's about mythical metamorpliosos. 
With the excejition of nine tales, he always men- 
tif»ns the sources from wliich he took his accounts. 
Since most of the works ri'karod to hy liim are now 
lost, his book is of some importance for tlic study 
of Creek mythology, hut in regard to coni[iosi- 
I tion and style it is of no value. 'I’licre are but 
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very few MSS. of this work, :nul the chief ones i 3. Antonius, was on»^ of the officers in the 
ate that at neidelheij*; and tlie ont' in Ihiris. Tin* ' tieet under the praetor L. Acuiilius Uegiilus, in 
lirst edition from the lli'idelherK MS. with a Ilatin ! the war with Antioe.hus the (jivat, n. c. Hit), 
translation, is hy Xylaiider, liasei, l.'if)?;, o\o. j (liiv. xxxvii. 32.) 

'I'liere is a edition l)y Verheyk (liiiLid. JJat. i 4. A. Antomus, was sent ])y the consul Ac- 

1774, ffvo.) with notes hy Miinckc'V, Jlenisterluns, niilius Ihudhis, with two others to Perseus, after the 
Ae. The best is hy Kocli (Leip/. Iff.TJ, }>vo.), who defeat of the latter, n. r. lOd. (Liv. xlv. 4.) 
collatcal the I'aris MS. and add«‘d viiluahle notes of ' 5. M. Antonios, tribune of the ])lcbs, B. c. IG7, 

Ills own. (Mallinann, e/o//e-i op])ose(I the hill iiitrodneed hy the praetor AT. 

liirihus ’min'al.iomiin do vtaluliu Jttnnis^lnv\\Y/.. AiwruXiuH 'J’lialiia for declaring war against the* 

p. o.d, Ac.; Kpistithi rri/k-tt <t<l Jtoissioimlt' iitijirr \ llliodians. (lav. xlv. 21, 40.) 

Aitltniino Lihrrali^ vf A risfucm fa^ la'ipz. i (>. L. AntoNIUs, d('fended hy AL Cato Cejiso- 

lOO.O ; Koeir.s J*iefae(! to liis edition.) j L. S. | ' riiis, about the middle of the second century n. c. 

AN'ftJ'NlU.S, ])lel)eian. S(!e Antonia Ckn^. (Priscian, ix. p, fhel, ed.*Putsch.) 

1. AT. AntoM! s, Magister Kiiiiitnin, B. c. 331, 7. Antomi's, tin* father of the orator, as 

in tin* Sainnite war. (Liv'. viii. 17.) ■ ajipears from <‘oiiis. 'I’he hdlowing is a geneulogi- 

2. 1j. An’I’onh’s, expell«*d from the se nate by eul table, of his descciidauts : 
tiie censors in B. c. 307. (Val. Ala.v. ii. 0. ^ 2.) j 

7. C. Antonins. 

! 

«I. AI. Antonins, llie orator, Co‘.. n. c. 0.0. 

I 


il. Al. Antonins Creticus, 10. (. Antonins. C«is. (>.‘5. 11. Antonia. 

Pr. n. 7.*). Alarried 1 

I. Niunitoria. i” j 

l.n Antonia. Ci. AiiOmia. 


i . I 

12. '.i. .Xiitoniiis, lll\ir. 115. C. Aiitonius, Pr. n. <. M. 1 I. L. Aiitonius. Cos. li. i. 4! 

Married 

1. l-'adia. 

2. Antonia. 

Piilvia. 

4. (A'taviu. 

7). Cleopatra. 


I I I I i ; I I 

!/, Antonia, 13, AT. Anto- ]!». .ltdiis 20. Antonia 21. .\otoiiia 22. Alev- 2.3, Cleo- 2 I. Ptolemaeiis 

nins. Anloniiis. Alajor. Alima-. under. jiatr.i. Philadelpiius. 

27). Ti. Antonins. 


2. .Iiilia. 


!!. Al. AN'i’oNirs, till' orator, was horn b. « . 
1 1,3. (Cic. JJntt. 15i ) Jle was ipiaestor in 11.3, 
am! praetor in lul. and received the pro\ince of 
t'dicia with the title of ]>rocuiisni in order to j»ro- 
seeiite the war attaiiist the ]iirates. In conseijiience 
ol’ liis siii-cesses h** obtained a triumph in Ut"2. 
(Pint. I'niup. 24 ; / b.sY. J'rluinpli,) lie was con¬ 
sul in !)J) with A, .\lhinns 1 see Ai.niNi's, No. 2-2 j. 
and distinoiiislied himself hy resisting the attempts 
of Satiiniiiius and his })arly, especially an agraritni 
law of till' tribune Sex. 'J'itiiis, lie was eensm- in 
■07, and, wliile censor, was accused of hriherv by 
Al. Duronius, but wa-s Jiciinitted. He commanded 
in t!ie Alarsic war a part of tlie Jioman army. 
Antonins belonged to the aristocratica! i»!irty, and 

< spoused Snlhi’s siile in tlu; first civil war. He 
was in conseiinence put to de:ith by Alarius and 

< inna w-lien tliey iditained possession of Ivonie in 
37 . He was in the city at the time, and tlie 
soldiers sent to murder him liesitated to do their 
('J-raiul through the nio\iiig elo(|uence of the orator, 
till their commamh'r, lA Amiius, cut oil' his head 
mid carried it to Alariii-s, who liaJ it erected on 
ili(* Postra. 

Aiitonius is frequently spoken of by Cicero as 


one of the greatest of tin; lioinan or.'itors. He is 
inlroduced as one of ilii* .sjieaki'rs in Cicero’s A* 
()rnlin'i\ together with liis celi'brateil contemporary 
H. Crassus. From the jiart which he takes in the 
dialogue, it would apjiear that liis styli' of eliujinmce 
was natural and unaviificial, distinguished by 
strength and energy rather than by iiuish and 
polish. He wrote a work t/c Jintiimc l>ic('tnH^ 
wliicli is referred to by (.'jeero (lA Vruf. i. 21) ami 
(^>uintilian (iii. (». S 4.’>), but neither it nor any of 
his orations has come down to us. His cliii'f 
(U-ations were, 1. A delimce of himself, wlii'ii ac¬ 
cused of incest with a vestal virgin, 11 . r. 1H5. 
(Val. Alax'. iii. 7. S vi. 3. 4; 1 ; l.iv. Kpit. (»3 ; 
Ascon. «</f Vc. c. 12; Oros. v. 17).) 2. A 

speeeli against Cn. Papirins Carlio, n. c. Ill, wlio 
had been defeated by the Cimbri in 113. (Ap]ivil. 
</(' A/o//. p. .31(1, ed. Oudeml.) 3. An oration 
against Sex. 'J'illus, iriluine of tlie plebs, n. c. Idb 
{Cic. </<• Orut. ii. 11, }>ri> JiuUr. pi nt. J).) 4, A 

defence of Al’. A<]uillius, accused of extortion in 
the government of Sicily, al)oiit B. c. J)‘). This 
w'as the most celebrated of his orations, (tac. lirnt. 
(»2, ilf. (hr. ii. 14, pro ritnro., 3.b, do Omt. ii. 23, 
47 , in I'ifT. V. 1 ; Liv. /-.jn't. 70.) 5. A defence 
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of himself when accused of bribery by Duroiiiiis. 
((he. de Onit. ii. (Jb.) G. A defence of Norliamis, 
wlio was accused of having: caused tlio destruction 
of a lloniau army by tlie (.yimbri throunrji careless¬ 
ness. (Cic. de bmt. ii. ‘2o, 40, 40.) 

(Orclli, O/iomasticoii TuUkmnm; Drumann, Oes- 
chirhtc lioins^ vol. i. p. hO, «S:c.; Kllcndt, Prole<f.ad 
f Vo. Jtrut. ; Meyer, Om/. Horn. Fra^m. p. ISO, 
iVc.; Wi*stormaiin, ( Icaehlchtc der JivmiscJien licredt- 
aainltrif.^ 4(>—4b.) 

0. M. Antomlis M. f. C. n. Ciiktjcus, son of the 
procedinnf and father of the Triumvir, was praetor 
in n. c. 7r>, and obtained in 74, throuj^h the intlu- 
ence of P. ('etlie^ms and tlu; consul Cotta, tho 
command of the tleet and all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, in order to clear the sea t)f pirates. 
I»ut Antonius was avaricious and greedy, and mis¬ 
used ids jxiwer to }iluiid(‘r tlui provinces, ami 
os[)t‘eially Sicily. He di<l not succeed either in 
tlie ol)ject for winch he had been np])ointed. An 
attack which he ni:ide upon (Ircte, although hoAvas 
assisted by the Hyzantines and tlie other allies, 
entirely f:dled ; the greater part of his fl<!et Avas 
destroyed ; and he ])robal)ly^ saved himself only by 
an ignoiniidons treaty, lie shortly after di<‘d in 
Ch‘(*te, and Avas called Cretieus in derision. Sallust 
{/Jhf. lib. hi.) d(!scribed liim as “ pi'rdundae pecu¬ 
niae geidtus, et vacuus a ciiris nisi instantibus.'” 
Ho was manhal twice; first, to Numitoria, Avho j 
had no children (('ic. I'hUipp, iii. f»), and afbT- 
Avai-ds ttj .lulia. (Pint. Ant. i. ‘J; C'ic. Dir. in 
VurcH. 17, in I err. ii. b, iii. ,‘/l ; Pseudo-Ascon./a 
Dir. p. 1*22, in I err. pp. 17G, ed. Orelli ; 

Veil. I*at. ii. 31; Ap])iaM, 0; Lactant. /n.d. i. 
11. J; 3'2; Tiic. Ann. xii. Gi’.) 

10. C. Antonius M. f. C. n., surnamed Hy- 
iiiMOA (Plin. //. JV. viii. 7)3. s. 7.0, according to 
Drumann, (juxrh. Homs., i. p. 7)31, because, he Avas 
a homo srmi/rr/fs, the frhmd of Catiline and the 
jilunderer of Macedonia), was tin* st;cond son of 
Antonins, the orator [No. bj, and tlie uncle of the 
triumvir [No. 1*2 !• He accompanied Sulla in his 
war against Mithridales, and on Sulla’s return 
to Romi;, n. c. b3, was hd't behind in (Jreeco Avith 
part of the eavalry and plundered the country’. 
1I<‘ Avas stibse<|uently accused for Ids oppression of 
(Jreece by .lidius Caesar (7G). Six years after¬ 
wards (7G), be AA'as expelled the .senate by the 
censors for plundering the allies mid wasting his 
property, hut was soon after readmitted. He 
celebrated his aedilesliip with extraordinary splen¬ 
dour. In his praetorship (G5) and consulship (G3) 
he had Cicero as his colleague. Ai-cording to most 
accounts Antony avus one of Catiline’s conK])irators, 
and his Avell-known cxtraATigance and rapacity 
seem to renrh'r this probable. Cicero trained biin 
over to his side by promising him the rich province 
of Macedonia, in Avhich he avouUI have a better op- 
l>ortunity of amassing Avealtli than in the other 
consular j)rovince of Haul. Antony liad to lead an 
army against (kitiline, but unwilling to fight ngiiinst 
bis former friend, he gave the <’ommand on tJie day 
of liattle to his legate, M. Petreius. 

At the conclusion of the w.ar Antony went into 
bis province, Avliicii he plundered so shamefully, 
that his recall was proposed in the senate in the 
beginning of OT. Cicero defended him; and it 
was eurreiitly reported at Rome that Cieero had 
given np the province to Antony on the seewt 
understanding, that the latter should give him part 
of tlie plunder. Antony said the same himself; 
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and Cicero’s conduct in defending him in the se¬ 
nate, and also when ho was brought to trial sub¬ 
sequently, strengthened the suspicion. In GO, 
Antony was succeeded in the province by Octavius, 
the father of Augustus, and on his return to Rome 
was accused in 50 both of taking part in Catiline’s 
conspiracy and of extortion in his province. He 
was defended by (^-icero, but was notwithstanding 
condemned on \»oth charges, and retired to tlie 
island of (k*j)hallenia, Avhich he rendered su\)j(x:t to 
him, as if it were his oaati ; he even commenced 
building a city in it. (Strab. x. p. 4.55.) He Avas 
snbse<|uently recalled, probably by Caesar, but at 
Avhat time is uncertain. We know that he was in 
Rome at the l)eginniiig of 44 (Cic. l^hiJipp. ii. 3b), 
and he probably did not long survive Caesar. (Por 
the ancient autboritii-s, see Ortilli’s Omnuastiron 
Tull, and Druinann’s (icsvlichtn liom.'i^ i. p. 31.) 

II. Antonia. (Antonia, No. l.J 

1*2 M. Antonius M. f. M. n., the son of M. 
Antonius Crc'ticus [No. j and Julia, the sister »)f 
Ij. .Tulius Caesar, consul in n. u. G4, was btuai, in 
all probability, in n. c. b.3. His father died while 
be AA'as still young, and he was ])roug)it up in the 
bouse of Cornelins Lentulus, who inarritul his mo¬ 
ther .hilia, and who was siibBe{|uently put to death 
by Cicero in (13 as one of tkitiline’s consjjirators. 
Antony indulged in Ins A'cry youth in every kind 
of «lissipation, and became di8tiijgiii.sl)ed by his 
lavi.sh cxptuulitnro and extravagance ; and, us ho 
do(‘s not ap[)(!ar to have rec<’ived a large fortune 
from his father, his alfairs soon became deeply in- 
* vol\ed. He Avas, however, released from his difli- 
culties by his fri(>ml Curio, avIio was his companion 
in all his dissipation, and between whom and An¬ 
tony there existed, if report be true, a most dis- 
bonounible connexion. 'I'he desire of revenging 
the execution of bis step-father, Lentulus, lid 
Antony to join Clodiiis in his opposition to Ciem’o 
and th<‘ aristocratical party. But tlieir friemlshij) 
was not of long continnance; and Antony, })r(?hsed 
by his creditors, repain‘d to (Jreece in .5b, and 
from thence to Syria, Avhere be si'rvccl under the 
proconsul A.fjiabiiiiiis as commander of the cavalry, 
lie soon became distinguished as a brave and imter- 
priziiig ollicer. He took ])art in the campaigns 
against Aristobulns in Palestine (.57, .5G*), and al.so 
in tlie restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to Egypt in 
.55. In the following year (54) In^ Avent to Caesar 
in (Jaul, Avhose favour and inlluence lie acquired, 
and was in consequence, on bis return to Romo 
(53), eli'cted ipiai stor for the following year. He 
was sujiported in his canvass for the quaestorsliip 
by Cicero, Avho became reconciled to him through 
the mediation of Caesar. As (juaestor (5‘2) lie 
returned to Caul, and served under Caesar for tlie 
next two years (.5*2, 51). 

Antony’s energy and intrepidity pointed him out 
to Cai'sar as tln^ most useful person to support his 
interests at Rome, avIktc it was evident that tho 
aristf>cratical })arty had made up their minds to 
crush Ca<‘.sar, if it were possible. Antony accord¬ 
ingly left (laul in 50 and came to Rome. Through 
the indueiice of (Caesar, ho was elected into the 
college of augurs, and was also chosen one of tho 
tribunes of the plebs. He entered on his oflieo on 
the 10th of December, and immediately commenced 
attacking the proceedings of Pompey and the aris- 
toc^ac3^ On the 1st of January in the following 
year (40), the senate passed a decree depriving 
Caesar of his command. Antony and his collengue 
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Q. Cassius interposed tlieir veto; but as the senate 
set this at nought, and threatened the of the 
two tribunes, Antony and his colleague tied from 
Ttonie on the 7th of January, and took refuge; with 
(Caesar in Gaul. Caesar now marched ijito Jtalj', 
and within a few weeks obtained complete posscs- 
sioji of the peninsuhu 

Antony was one of his h'gates, and received in 
the same year the siipn'ine command of Italy, 
when Caesar crossed into Spain to ])rosecute the 
war against the Pompeian party. In the hdlowing 
year (4h), he conducted reinforci’inents to Caesar 
in Greece, and was present at the buttle of Phar- 
salhi, where he commanded the left wing. In 47, 
Caesar, who was then dictator, ap[)oiut<uI Antony 
master of the horse ; and, during the absence <if the 
fomier in Africa, In; was again loft in the command 
of Italy. The (piict stiito of Italy gave Antony 
an opportunity of indulging his natural love of 
pleasure. Cicero in his second Pliili})pic Inis given 
a minute account of tlie liagrant dehauelii;ries 
and lie(;ntiousness of whicli Antony was guilty at 
this time, both in Rome and tin; various towns of 
Italy ; and it is pretty certain tliat most of these 
iiccounts are substantially true, though they are no 
doubt exaggerated h}" the orator. It was during 
this time that Antony divorced his wife Antmiia 
(he had been previously married to Padia [Kaiha |), 
and livi-d with an actn.'ss named Cyth<*ns, witli 
wliom h(* app(‘.ired in public. 

About the same lime, a lirennistance occurred 
which produced a coolness between Cae.->ar and 
Antony. Antony liad piircliasi‘d a great part of 
Poinpey’s ])roperty, when it was confiscated, under 
tin; iilea that the money would nev<‘r be a''keii for. 
Rut C'jiesar insisted that it should be paid, and 
Antony raised the sum with ditliculty. it was 
perhaps owing to this eireunistanee tliat Antony 
did not accompany Caesar either to Africa or Spain 
in 4f). During this year lie married l-'ulvia, tin* 
widow of Clodius. In the ne.xt year(4.‘)) all trace 
of disagieeinent between Cm'sar and Antony dis- 
apj)ears ; bo Avent to Narbo in (iaul to meet Caesar 
on l)is return from Siiain, and shortly after olTered 
him the diailem at the fi-stival of the Ijuper- 
calia. In 41 he was consul 'with Caesar, and dur¬ 
ing the time that Caesar was murdered (loth of 
ISlareh), was kept (;ngaged in conversation by some 
of th<; conspirators outside tin; seiiate-bousc. 'I’lie 
conspirators iiad wished to engage Antony as an 
ucconipliee, and he was sounded on the point the 
year before by Treboniiis, while lie was in <iaul; 
blit the proposition was rejected with indignation. 

Antony had now a diliicnlt part to fday. The 
murder of Caesar bad paralyzed his friends and 
the peojiie, and for a time placed the ]Kiwer of the 
state in the hands of the conspirators. Antony 
therefore thought it more jirudeut to come to terms 
with the senate ; but meantime he obtained from 
Calpuniia the papers and privati' property of Cat'- 
Kir; and by his speech over the body of Caesar 
and the reading of his will, he so roused tlic feel¬ 
ings of the people against tlu; murderers, that the 
latter were obliged to withdraw from the popular 
wrath. Antony, however, seems not to have con¬ 
sidered himself strong enough yet to break with 
tiie simate entirely ; he accordingly effected a re¬ 
conciliation with them, and induced them to ac¬ 
cept a number of laws, whicli be alleged were 
found among Caesar’s papers. Antony was now 
the most powerful man in the state, and seemed 
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likely to obtain the same position that Caesar bad 
occupied. Rut a new and unexpected rival ap¬ 
peared in young Octavianus, the adopted son and 
great-iieph(;w of the dictator, who came from Apol- 
Joiiia to Rome, assumed the name of Caesar, and 
managed to secure equally the good will of the 
.senate and of iiis uncle’s veteran troops. A strug¬ 
gle now ensued between Antony and Caesar. The 
foniier went to Rriindiisiuni, to take the coimuand 
of the legions which had come from Macedonia; 
the hitter collected an army in Canijiania. Two of 
Antony’s legions shortly afterwards deserted to 
Caesiir; and Antony, towards the end of Novem¬ 
ber, proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been 
}U'eviously granted him by the senate, and laid 
siege to Mutina, into which Dec. Rrutus had 
thrown himself. At Rome, meantime, Antimy 
was declared a public enemy, and the conduct of 
the war against him committed to Caesar and the 
two consuls, C. Vibiiis Pansa and A. Hirtius, at 
the lieginuing of the next year, n. c. 4.‘1. Several 
battles were fought with various success, till at 
length, in the battle of Mutina (about the 27th of 
April, 4il), Antony was completely defeat(‘d, and 
obliged to cross the Alps. Roth the consuls, how¬ 
ever, had fallen, and the command now devolved 
upon Dec. Rrutus. In Gaul Antony was joined by 
Li'pidiis with a j>()werful army, and was soon in a 
condition to prosi'eiite tlie war with greater vigour 
than ever. Meantime, Caesar, wlio had been 
slighted by tin* senate, tind who had never lieartily 
espoused its cause, became reconeiled to Antony, 
through the mediation of Lej)idus, and thus the 
celebrated triumvinite was formed in the autumn 
of this year ( Ci). 'I'ho reconciliation was made 
on the condition lliat tlie government of the statu 
should be vested in Antony, Caesar, and Lepidus, 
who were to take the title of Triumviri lii ijiuUuxie 
Conslltm-mfuv for tlie next live years; and that 
Antony should receive Gaul as his proiinec; Le- 
pidus, Spain ; and Caesar, Africa, tfardinhi, and 
►Siiily. Tlie mutual friends of each Avere pro¬ 
scribed, and in the executions that followed, Cicero 
fell a victim to the revenge of Anton}'—an act of 
cruelty, for which CA'cn the plea of necessity could 
not be urged. 

The Avar against Rrutus and Cassius, aa'Iio com¬ 
manded the senatorial army, was entrusted to 
Caesar and Antony, and Avas decided by the battle 
of Philip]>i (42), which wais mainly gained by the 
valour and military talents of Antony. Caestir 
returned to Italy; and Antony, after remaining 
some time in (Jreece, crossed ov'or into Asia to 
colh'ct tlie money Avhich he had promised to tlie 
soldiers. In Ciliciti he met Avilh Cleopatra, and fol- 
loAved her to I'igypt, where he forgot everything in 
dalliance with her. Rut he aa'us rousi*d from his 
inacti\ity by the J'arthian invasion of Syria (40), 
and Avas at the same time summoned to support 
his brother liuclus (see No. 14] and his Avife Ful- 
via, Avbo Avi'i-e engaged in AA’ar with Caesar. Rut be¬ 
fore Antony could roach Italy, Caesar had obtained 
possession of IVrusia, in Avliich Imcius had taken re¬ 
fuge; and the death of Fulvia in tlie same year 
removed the chief cause of the Avar, and led to a 
reconciliation botAveeii Caesar and Antony. To 
cement their union, Antony married Caesim’s sister 
Getavia. A ncAV division of the Homan world 
was made, in which Antony received as his share 
all the provinces east of the Adriatic. 

In the following year (3y)j the Triumvirs con- 
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eluded a peace with Sext. PoTriprj, and Antony 

.'ifterwurds Avent to his proviiicos in the east. Ur 
entrustcu] t}l(^ war a^i^ainst the J*:irthiaiis to Venti- 
dins, who gained a enniph'tt' victory over tliein 
both in this and the following yt^ar Sosiiis, 

another of his generals, eoiKjuered Antigomis, who 
claimed the throne of Judaea in 0 ])positiou to lie- 
rod, and took .T('nisal<'ni (Jd). In U7 Antony 
crossed ovct to Italy; and a rn])tnri‘, Avhicli had 
nearly taken ])laec l)et\\een him and (’aesar, was 
UA erted hy the mediation of Octavia. The triiim- 
Aiivite, which had tcnuinat(‘d on the Hist of Oe- 
ceniher, JU, was now ren('AV('d for iivo vt'.'irs, which 
Avere to li(‘ reckoiu'd from the day oji Avhich the 
fornun* had ceased. Afler concluding this arrange- 
iiK'nt, Antony n'tnnied to tin; east. Jl<‘ shortly 
aftt'i'waiils sf'iit OctaAia liaek to Jier lirother, and 
sni'rcmh'red himself entirely to tin' charms of('|e!i- 
p.itra, on whom he conferred (’oele Syria, Plxu'uicia. 
am! other provinces. hh-oin this tinu' forward, 
(’leopiiira, appears as .\ntoiiy's e\il omhis. lie 
had collected a laret' army to iiuade the Parthian 
(■m]»ire; hut, Autahh' to tear himself a\A'ay from 
Ch'op.itra, h(‘ del:iy('d his march till late in the 
year. Tin' <'\pedition was a failure; lu‘ lost a 
gi'eat mimher of liis troo]is, and ri'lurned to Syria 
coAei'ed with (li'^grace (ih'). Antony now’ made 
[ireparations to attack j:\rta\-a'-des, the king of 
Armenia, Avlio had dest'rteil him in his war against 
the Ihirthians: hut in* did not iuA'ade Armenia till 
the year Ih' ohtained puss("-sioii of the j\rme 
iiian king, and canhsl him to Alexandria, when' 
lie celeiavited his iriini:]i!i with I'Ktraortlinary splen¬ 
dour. .'ntoiiy now laid ieide ('iitindy the charac- 
h'r ol' a iloiii.m citizen, ;md assumed the ]iomp 
ami c('r.'m:oiiy of ;in eastei'n despot. IIis eoiidml, 
and tin* tinl»ounde<] iiilhienee whi(h Cleopatra had 
acipiired over him, alii noted many of his frien h. 
and snpp.'r!"i-s ; .iml Cai'sar, who ha.l ine wrongs 
ol’ Ills ^d in.eCa to res ,‘nge, as AV.nl as atiifii ion 
to stimnlaie him, tlio"Mht that the ti.ne ha.d inw 

ceine (hr eriishing Antony. '’i’ln-ye;>r^ ih". and .’iJ 
]'assed awiiy in preparations on both sid.e,-,; atid 
it was imt till Septemher in the m vt year (dl) 
that the eont''-.r was decided in the se;i i.ghl olf 
^\eiium, in whudi AnlonCs tleet w:is eomplei(‘!\ 
defeated. Ills |;nid forces siirrenderc'd to C.aesar ; 
and he liimseli' and Clcfijiatra, Avho had heen pi<- 
seiit at the halth', tied to Alexamlria.. In the fol¬ 
low inj; year (.T)-. Caesar a|t])eari*d hefore Al<'vaii- 
dria. Antony's Ih-et Jind cavalry descried to the 
comjtK'ror; liis infantry was defeated ; and upon a 
false re])ort tiiat Cleojiali.i, liad ])ut an cud to her 
life, lic' killed InmseU liy falling on his sword, 'J'lie 
death of (Jcojialra soon followt'd ; and Caesai- thus 
hecamo tlu' umlisjmteil niaster til’ the Itomaii worhi. 

! A laansTins.] (l^iutarch's T/Z/c o/Al*/-,,///,• Orelli’s 
(iitomuiiticon TuH.; Druniann's (usdiirhU- /o./as, i, 

)). (i f, &c.) Till! aiinej^'d coin repn-si-nts the head of 
' \iuouy, Avith the inscriptimi, Al. AN'r(»\Mis Iv.r. 
Cos. Dkskj. iTKiif KT. Tkkt,, Avliicli ib sunouuded 
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with a crown of ivy. On the jvvomo is a cisfa, a 
box used in the Avorship of IJacchus, surmounti'd 
by a femah'^s liead, ami encompassed by tAVO ser¬ 
pents. (Kckliel, A’ol. vi, p. h’ l.) 

Id. C. ANroNins IVl. k. M. n., the second son 
of JM. Antonias Creticus [No. h], and tho brother 
of the triumvir, was Julius Caesar’.s legato in 4.‘), 
and city jiraetor in 44, avIk'h his elder brother Avas 
consul, and his younger trihime of the pb'bs. ]ri 
the same yciar, lu' recidA'ed the jtroA’inee of Alace- 
dojiia, Avdiere, nftrr an inisneeessfnl contest, lie irll 
into the hands of j\I. fJrnttis in 4d. Jlnitus kept 
him as a prisotu'r for some time, but put him to 
death at tlie lieginning of 42, chielly at the insti¬ 
gation of Ilorteiisius, to rcA'cnge the murder of 
Cicero. ((Jrelli's (h/oji.'ast.: Druniann’s (ieitrL /foii/s, 
i. ]t. &e.) 'i’he following coin of C. Antonins 

must h.a\'e bc'i'ii striuk afti'r he had been appointed 
to tin- govi'rnment of Alaeedotiia Avith the titli- of 
proeoiisul. 'file feiiiah' lu'ad is sujijiosed to r«'[)re- 
seiit the genius of Maei'doiiia; the cap on the head 
is the eaimiu, Avhich iVeipiently ajipeurs on the Ala- 
eedoiiian coins. {J)icL ojWnl. s. r. (\inshi; V.ckhel, 
Auil. vi. p. 41.) 



14. li. Avtovjt’s M. f. M. n., the younger 
brother (»f tlu' |ireccdjng and oi' tin* triumvir, was 
trihuue of tiu' ph ie. in I 1, ami njion Cm'sar'.s death 
took an aeti\'e ),art in supporting l;is ln-othe)’'s in¬ 
terests. e;,]Mriaily by introducing an agrarian law 
to corciliat'* tlu' peoph' and Caesar’s veteran troojis. 
lie suhsispieiillv aceoiujialiied Irs hlother into 
Caul, and olifiliied tiie cmsidsliip for 41, in which 
y-ar lie tiiumjihed on account of some si!ce(‘ss/>s he 
had gained ovf-r the Alpine tribes. i)ui'iiig Ills 
eoi.sulsiiiji a di'']mt(' arose h(‘tw'('en him and Caes ir 
about lh(‘di\isjoii of the l;inds among the \eteraiis, 
which liii;dl\ led to a war l)i‘twi'cii them, commonly 
called the I'eiiisinian war. Jiiieins engaged iu 
thi>, war diicily at tlie instigation of Fiilvia, liis 
brother's Avife, who had gieat ]n>]itii'al inlluenee 
at Uome, At lirsl, Lueiii,-, obtained jiossession of 
Home during tlie ahst'uce of Caesar; Imt on tho 
apjtroacli of tin* latter, he retired nortliAvurds to 
rerusia, Avliere he was straightw’ay closely besieged. 
Famine eonipelled him to snrremlcr the town to 
C.-i'-sar in the following year ( 111). Ills life was 
bpared, and lu* Avas sliorlly afterwards a])])oiiited 
h\ Caesar to the eomuiand of Jhei’ia, from wJiicll 
lime A\v‘ hear no imue of him. 

L, Antonins took the surname of Pietas (Dion 
Cass, .\l\iii. ,5), heeause he pretended to Jittack 
Caesar in order to su])port his brother’s interests. 
It is true, that Avlu'u he ohlaiiied possession 
of IvoiiK* ill liis eonsulslii]), he yuoposed the aboli¬ 
tion of the triumvirate ; hut this does not prove, as 
some modern writers would liave it, that he was 
oppoM-d t;i his brother’s interests. Cicero dniAvs a 
I'rigliLl'ii! picture of Imeiiis’ character, lie calls 
him a. giadia'ior and a robber, and heaps upon liim 
oAery term of reproach and contempt. {/‘/lU. iii. 
12, V. 7. 1 1. x\\. 1>, (kc.) Much of this is of course 
e .. ;m!;;<;i, (( helli’s Oinnmo-f.: Drmnaim's (tcsrh, 

ti-m .... i. i'. .'-27, Nc.) The iinuexed coin of L. Au- 
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tonins rcprcsonts jiIsm tin* of liis lirotlior, M. 

AiitoiiiiiH, tlift triumvir, witJi tlio iuscriptio)) : 
jM. Ant. Avg. 111 viiu Jl. J\ C. M. Nkrva. 

Piioii. 1*. 



IA Ifi. Antonia. | Antonia, 2. .‘>.1 
17. Antonia, tlio (luii'ilitcr of },r. AntoDius, tiu' 
trimiuir, and Antonia, f Antonia, 1.] 

IJI. M. Antonm’s IM. r. AT. n., railed Ly tlio 
(rn i'k Avrltors Autiilhis C'Ai’tiMAos), wliioii is pro- j 
liiildy only a. rornipt form for .Vntonillus (yoiin:: j 
Anlonius), was tin- <>!tlt*r of the two sons of tin- I 
triumvir !»y liis wife f'lilvia. In n.o. .‘Wi, wlii!'- In- j 
was still a child, lio was hctrothod to .lulia, tlic 
(lanolitor »)L' Caesar ndavianus. After the battle | 
of Aclimn, when Antony devp-iired of snee(‘-s at 
Al('\andria, he conferred upon his son Alarms the 
tnoa \irilis (n. c. ,‘!()), tiiat he nii,ulit he al)h‘ to lake 
liis ]ila<'e in ease (>f liis dentil, lie simt him with 
]tro])os:ds of peace to f'aesar, width were rejoctel ; 
and (tn his dt'ath. sliortly after, yonnu Alarm > was 
exeeutetl hy order of Caesar. (l)ion Cass, \lviii. 1. 

li. (), }5, 1.0 ; Suet. Aio/. 17, Idt; 1‘lnt. Aul. 71, 111, 
}17.) 

l.‘». Jt’i.t's Antonu'.s, M. i\ AI. \., the yonnyer 
son of the triumvir Ity Fulvia, was hroiieht iij* Ity 
Ids steji niother Octa'ia at Home, and ai’t's" Ins 
liitlier'.s tleath (n. (..‘Id) received oreat marls o! 
I'avoiir from Augustus, tiiron'di tie- inihe'iire <d 
()eia\ia. (IMut. A/.t. t!?; IHon Cas*. li. l.‘>.) .Au- 
Li'.istiis married him to Al.uas ll;i. th** danahler oi' 
(>ct;'via hy her lust husl/and. <."Marceilus, 

I'Tred ’i])oii him the praetorsiiij) in n. t. 11’, and 
r:e eoiisiiMdp in n. < . 1<). (\'elh Pad. ii. Id'*; 
Idoii Cass. liv. 'Jli, id) ; Snet. ('I'hhL In eon- 

seijiieiiee of his ailulteroiis int.-reoiirse with ,luli:i. 
the d.niLililer of ,\iiLMisfiis, lie was etJndtmnied to 
d -a'li hy the eni|)eror in n. (. L', Iml seenis to )ia\e 
antieipateil his exec itioii hy a \o!nr.lary de.ith. 
He was also •.('(•used III rii'iina at the emidr'.*. 
tDion Cass. Iv. !<•; Senee. ir- Hr, rit. I'd. .h ; Tac. 
.1////. iv. dl, iii. Id; Plin. //. A’, vii. •!'» ; \’e[!. 
Pat. /. /'.) Antonias was a ])')et, :is \v(' h-.-ini from 
one of Horace’s oile.s (i\. il), winch is addressed to 
liiin. 

1.M). Antonia AIa.tor, the elder danuhter of 
Al. Antonins ami (tetavia. [,VnT(jMA, No. 

'~l. A.n'I'oma AIinor, till' youiiuer daiip;Iiter of 
AI. Antonins ami Oetavia.. | An kinia, No. <!. 1 
‘J'd. AnKNANOKR, sou of AI. Aiitoidus and Cleo- 
]»afivi. I Aj-k.xandiui, ]>. IPJ, a. | 

-d. Ci.Koi’ATRA, daiiohter of AI. Antonins and 
Cleopatra, [Ci.koi’A'i'ra. J 

-4. Pt()lkmAK i’.s Piiii.AT)Ki,j’nrs, son of AI. 
Antonins and (deopatra. [Pto].k:maki is. j 

1’.). L. Antonios, son of No. Id and Alarcella, 
and grandson of the triumvir, was sent, aft(T his 
fatlier's death, into honoiirahle exile at Alassilia, 
where h(‘ (lied iu A. it. ’J.”). ('lac, ,/////. iv. J t.) 

AN'l'D'NlUS {*Ai'Tuyius). 1. (>f Aioios, a 
Creidc ])oct, one of wluise (’pigrams is still extant 
iu the (ireck Anthology, (ix. lOJ; comp. Jacob.s, 
ad Aullivl. vol. xiii. p. Jj.VJ.) 
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2. Siirname(l ATkms.sv (tier Pee), a Creek 
monk, who is placed hj’ some writers in the 
eighth and hy others in the twedfth century of 
our era. Ih* must, Iiowever, at any rale havo 
lived after the time of 'rh(' 0 ]»hylact, whom ho 
nie!di(nis. ]I(‘ made a collection of sn-c:i!led h/ri 
(•(»/(//o«//e.v, or senteiif'-R on virtiK's and vices, wliich 
is still extant. It resembles tlie Sermoin s of .Sto- 
haeiis, and consi.sts of two hooks in 17h‘titles. The* 
extract-, are taken from the early Christian fatliers. 
'fhe work is [iniited at the end of the editions of 
,‘stohaeiis j;iihlished .-.l I'Yankfort, l.n'JI, and Ctmeva, 
lliO}/, i'ol. It is a)s > vontniiuA in tin; Jiihlujlh, 
I’alr. vol. V. ]>. o’7o, A'-., cl. Paris. (Fahr. Hihl. 
(if. lx. ]i. 7 M, Ac.; (‘axe, Svr'q,t. KrrUr. Hist, Lit. 
J. J). ed. liCiitlon.) 

A (.'reek .MONK, and a discijdo of Slnu'ou 
.^tylit'-s, lived .ah lilt A. n. 4h<). lie wnito a life 
of he. master .'simeoii, x' ith wliom In* had lived 
on inliiii-ite te'-ms. It xvas written in Cretdc, and 
P. Allalitis {lift'r. dr Srrtjd. Sim. p. V,) attests, 
that he saw a Creek AhS, of it; Imt the only 
edition which has hec'ti ]>uhlishcd is a Latin 
translation in Poland's ,Je/. Sn/mtor. ]. p.2(!4. (t'ave, 
Srrijtf. /•.’(•(•/('.V, I fid. Lit. ii. ]t, 14.1.) Vossius {l)c 
flist.Lat. p.L’.'jJ ), wiio knew only the Latin trans¬ 
lation, was douhtful whether In* should consider 
Antonins as a Latin or a. Crei'k hiitorian. 

4. S'l'., s'-iie-thn'-s suniamed Ahbas, hecaiisc 
he is h. lieved to have hi eii tlie founder of the 
monastic life aii.onu' early Christians, was 

horn in a. n, 2.11, at Cm.'ia, near lleracleia, in 
Alid.'h' r.oyjit. Hi'earliest years were sjit.mt in 
sec’lu'ioii, mil thi* (Ireek l:iin;aa,‘je, wiiich tlieti 
every fx'r on of education used to acijuire, reinaiii- 
I ed unknown to him. lie merely sjioke ;ind wrote 
, tin* l.’oyptian k.nonaue. At tlie am' of nim'ti'eii, 
j after li.'ixino lost l.otli lji> parents, lui distrllmted 
I his larje projierty anioinr his m iahhours and the 
! p'l and d‘'ierm'!i--d t > lid- in solitary seclusion 
; in til-' n'-i^hlt.mrii md of liis Mi'thjilaci*. 'i’he 
j ^tr.;'.'.;le li.-for* he lully oxercmiu' the (lei-ifes of the 
I ile-.-h i-, said to ha\e l.een immense; hut at length 
; I'.e sm.-ci-edv-(l, and the siiiiide di('t which ho 
ja.Iopt'.d, comhiiie.l with manual lalioiir, strengtli- 
)' ( ii-sl his i.M'allii so mucli, that lie lived to the ami 
; of 1(1.1 xe.u's. In A. i». 2!!.1 lie withdrew to the 
! m.':mt.!iti.s of eastern Mgypt, where he took up his 
I ahode iu a decayed castle or tovvi'r. Here he sp*Mtt 
twenty years in solitude, and in coustani struggles 
with tin* evil spirit. It was not till A. I), iih.l, tliat 
his friends prevailed upon him to return to the 
world, ile now hi'gan his active and public, career. 
Amuuheroi disciples gathered around him, and his 
pri-aching, together with the many miraculous ciiri's 
lie was said to jierfonn on the sick, sjiread his faimi 
all oxer Feypt. 'J'he number of jier,sons anxious to 
learn from him uud to follow his mode of life iu- 
crtxised every year. Of such persons he made txvo 
s-.'lllements, om^ in the mountains of ixistern Egypt, 
and another near the ti'xvu of Arsinoe, and he him¬ 
self usually s’peiit his time in oni' of these monas¬ 
teries, if we may call them so. From the accounts 
of St. Athanasius iu hi.s life of Antonins, it is clear 
that most of the e.ssential juiints of a nmnastii; life 
xvere observed in the.se estahlishmcnt.s. During 
the per.s('cution of (he Christiams in tlie reign of the 
einjK'ror Alaximian, A. n. dll, Antonins, anxious 
to gain the p-ilm of :i martyr, xx'ent to Alexandria, 
hut all ills eii’orts and liis o]iposition to the com- 
mauds (»r the governinmit were of no avail, mid he 
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•was obliged to return uninjured to lila solitude. 
As his peace began to be more and more disturbed 
by the Jiuinbor of visitors, he withdrew farther 
east to a mountain which is called mount St. An¬ 
tonins to this <lay ; but he nevertheless frequently 
visited the towns of Egypt, and formed an intimate 
friendship with Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. 
During the exile of tlic latter from Alexandria, 
Antonins wrote several letters on liis behalf to the 
emperor Constantine. The eni}>eror did not gniiit 
liis request, but shewed great <^steem for the J'igyp- 
tian hi?rmit, and even invited him to Constantinople. 
Aiitonius, however, declined this invitation, ills 
attempts to us(‘ his authority against the Arians in 
I'lgypt were treati'd v/ith contenij)t by tlndr leaihus. 
After tlie restoration of Athanasius, Antonins at 
the <age of 104 years went to Alexandria to sec; his 
friend once more, and to excM't his last powers 
against tlu' Arians. Ills jonniev thither reseiuhled 
a triumphal ])r(K‘{‘ssion, every one wishing to catch 
a glimpse of the grc'at ^aint and to uliUiiu his 
lih'ssing. Aft(‘r having wrought sundry miracles 
at Alexandiaa, he returned to his mouuUiius, where 
he died on tin; 17th of January, At his (‘x- 

press desire his favourite disciples huried his hod 3 ' 
ill the earth and kc'pt the spot siu-ret, in order that 
liis toiiih might nut be jirofaned by vulgar sn|iersti- 
tion. This request, together with tlie sentiments 
exjiressed in liis sermons, episth's. and sentence's 
still c'xtant, shew tluit Antonins w:ts far above the 
majority of niligious enthusiasts and fanatics of 
those times, ttud a more sensible man than In* a])- 
pi'ars in the much iiitcTjiolatc'd hiogra]»hy bv St. 
Athanasius. VVe have' twenty epistles which go 
by the name td' Antonins, hut only sevc'ii of them 
are generally cousi(h*red gi'iiniiu;. About A. n. }»()(> 
they wc'iv traiij-lated from tin; Mgy]»tian into 
Anibic, and from the Arabic they were translated 
into Latin and published by Abraham Kcc ln'llensis, 
Paris, l()4l,h\o, 'I'he same c'ditor published in 
DM(), at Paris, an ovo. volume containing various 
sermons, exhortations, atid sentences of Antonins. 
(S. Athamisii, Vita iS. Aulntiii, (ir. et Lat. ed. 
jloesclu'l, Augustue Vindel. Dill, 4to.; Socrat. 
lli»t. I'Jcrh's. i. ’Ji, iv. Jo, Jo ; Sozoin. J/ist. hW/cs. 
i. o, ii. Jl, J4 ; comp, (’ave, S'l’ijtL lied. JJisL lut. 
i. p. 1 oh, \;c.) [ Ji. S. I 

ANT()'>;UI:s, a vnvsiriAV, called by (hden 
d ‘‘the herbalist,” who must have* li\ed 

in or ln'fori' the second century after Christ. liis 
mediiral formulae are several times (juotcul by (iaien 
(/A* jMcdicam. sec. Locos, ii. 1, vid. xii. 

p. o.j? ; Dc (utupos. jMci/irani, sfC. (on. "vi. I.>, 
vol. xiii. y). hJ.a), and he is jierliaps tin* same per¬ 
son who is calic'd cpctg/xaJcoTrooATjv, tin; druggist.” 
(/> Citmpos. Mcflicam, see. Lin-os, ix. 4, vol. xiii. 
p. Jhl.) Pos.sihly tli<' 3 ’^ may both be identical 
with Antonins Castor ] Castok, AxToNirs j, hut 
of this tlu're is no proof wliatever. A treatise on 
the l*ulse (O/x ra, vol. xix. p. (iJf>), which goes 
niuh'f <i.il(;n’s name, hut which is probably a 
sjinrions compilation from his other works on this 
subject, is addressed to a person named Antonins, 
who is tliere called Kal ^Vi\6cro<ji05 ; and 

(lalen wrote; his work lie J*n\priorif.m Auimi 
rujtisthv/i . yiTccfunni IVipnotiove ct (Anralionc (^Opera^ 
vol. V. p. 1, <S:c,) in answc'r to a somewhat similar 
treatise by an Iqiicurean philosojilier of this name, 
who, however, does not ayipear to have been a 
phy.sician. [W. A. G.J 

ANTU'NIUS A'TTICUS. [Atticus.] 
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ANTO'NIUS CASTOR. [Castor.] 
ANTO'NTUS 1)I()'(4ENES. [Diouknks.] 
ANTO'N I US EEL IX. [ Ekmx.] 
ANTO'NIUS ELAMMA. [Elamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS UNIl’lIO. (Onii'Ho.J 
ANTO'NIUS IIONOKATUS.LHonoratus.] 
ANTO'NHTS JULIA'NUS. [Julianus.] 
ANTO'NIUS LTBERATJS. [Lirkralis.] 
ANTO'NTUS MUSA. [Musa.] 
ANTO'NIUS NASO. [Naso.J 
ANTO'NIUS NATA'LIS. [N.-vtalis.] 
ANTO'NIUS NOVELLUS. [Novelh's.| 
ANTO'NIUS PO'LEMO. [Polemo.] 
ANTO'NIUS PRIMUS. [Primus.] 
ANTO'NIUS RUFUS. [Bufus.] 
ANTO'NIUS SATUKNl'NUS. [Satuuxi- 
Nirs.] 

ANTO'NIUS TAURUS. [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS TIIALLUS. ITuai.lus.] 
ANI’O'RIDES, a painter, contem]iorarv with 
Euphranor, and, like him, a pupil of Aristo, llou- 
rished about JI4() R. c. (Plin. xxxv. J7.) [P. S. ] 

ANl'YLLUS. [Antonius, No. 18.] 
AXTYLLUS (‘'AftoAAos), an eminent physi¬ 
cian and surgc'on, who must have liv'ed before the 
end of the fourtli century aft(;r Christ, as he is 
quoted by Oribasius, and who probably lived later 
than the etid of the second century, as lie is no- 
wliere mentioned by Cialen. Of tlie place of his 
Inrth and the events of his life nothing is knnwm, 
hut he appears to Iiave olitaiiu'd a great reputation, 
and is mentioned in Cvrilli Alexamlrini (?) Jjc.rieon 
(in <’ranu‘i''s Anecdota (iracca Parisic/isia, vol. iv. 
p. Ih'i) among the celebrated physicians of iinti- 
(juity. He was ratlier a voluminous writer, but 
none of his works an' siill extant except some 
fragnu'nti. which have bi't'ii ju’eserved by Oribasius, 
Aetiu.s, and other ancient authors. 'J’hese, how'- 
ever, are (piite sniiicient to blu'w that he was a man 
of talent and originality. I'lie most interesting 
extract from his works that lias been preserved i.s 
jmdiahly tliat n;Iating to the operation of trache¬ 
otomy, of w'hich lie is the; earliest wTiter w'hose 
directions for y»erforming it are still extant. The 
whole passage lias hi;en translated in tlu' Diet, of 
.\nt. s. r. Clitniniia. 'J’he fragments of Antyllns 
have 1 m'('ii ctdlectod and published in a sejiarate 
fonn, witli tlu' title Antf/.i, Veteris CInruri/i, rd 
Aeiif/ai/a rentihinda cihihil Pauapiota A'iv* da ides., 
/‘nusidf Curtio Spreioicl, Ilalae, 1788, 4to. Eor 
particulars n'.spectiiig the medical and surgical 
practice of AnUllus, s'-c Haller, llddUdh. (Hurnrp..^ 
and Itildioili. JMfdic. Israel. ; iSpreiigi'l, Hist, dc la 
Mc*L IVY. A. O.) 

AXTT'IHS (■'AvooGts), an Egyptian diviniU', 
worshipped in the form of a dog, or of a human 
bi'lng wdth a dog’s head. In the worship of this 
di\inity several phases must he distinguisheJ, as in 
tlu' case of Ammon. It was in all probability ori¬ 
ginally a h'tish, and the object of the worship of 
the dog, the re])resi'ntative of that useful sjieeies of 
animals. Suhsetjuentl}" it was mixed up and com- 
hiiK'd Avith otlier religious systems, and Anuhis 
assumed a .syndudical or astronomical ciiaracter, at 
least in till' minds of the learned. The worship of 
dogs in Eg\pt is siifiiciently attested by Herodotus 
(ii. ()8), and tlii're are traces of its having been 
known in Ureece at an early period ; for a law 
a.strihed t(> the mythical Ilhadainanthys of Crete 
comniandofl, tliat men slioiild not swear by the 
gods, but by a goose, a dog, or a runu (EusUith. 
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ad Odyss. p. 1821; Mich. Apost. Centur. Provcrh. 
xvii. No. 7.) The fact that SocratcH used to swear 
by a dojr is so well known, that wc scarcely nec‘d 
mention it. (Athcn vii. p. 300 ; Porphyr. f/c A/>- 
sstin. iii. p. 285.) It is however a remarkable fact, 
that, notwithstanding this, the name of Anubis is 
not expressly montioiu'd by any writer previous to 
the age of Augustus; but after that time, it fr(i- 
quently occurs both in Greek and Roman authors. 
(Ov. Met. ix. (!})0, Amor. ii. 13. 11 ; Propert. iii. 
!). 41; Virg. Aen. viil. 008 ; Juven. xv. 8 ; Lucian, 
d/f/K tray. 8, Condi. Dear. 10, 11, 7ba’or, 28.) 
Sev<M-al of the passiiges here referred to attest the 
importance of the worship of this divinitj-^, and 
Strabo expressly states, that the dog was wmrshi)>- 
ped throughout Kgvpt (xvii. p. 812); but tlie prin- 
cif)al and p(*rhaps the original seat of the worship 
ap})cars to have been in the noinos of Cynopolis in 
middle Kgypt. (Strab./. c.) In the stories about 
Aiiuhis which have come down to us, as well as in 
tlu' explanations of liis nature, the origijial charac¬ 
ter- tli.'it of a fetish—is lost sight of, prolxibly be- 
causi* the-philosoythical spirit of later times wanted 
to hnd sonietliing liigher and hdtier in the worship 
of Ainihis than it originally was. According to 
tlui rationalistic view of Diodorus (i. 18), Anubis 
w'as the son <»f king Osiris, who accompanied liis 
father on his exjteditions, and was covered vvith 
the skin of a dog. For this reason lie was repre- 
s(Mit(‘d as a human h(*ing with the head of a dog. 
In another passage (i. 87) the same writer exjilains 
this monstrous figure by saying, tliat Annhis per¬ 
formed to (>siris and Isis the service of a guard, 
which is performed to num liy dogs, lie mentions 
a third account, which Itas more the nyipearance <if 
a gtmiiine mytiius. ^VIl('n Isis, it is said, sought 
(.>siris, she was preceded and guided by dogs, 
wliieh defended and protecti'd her, and cxi»ress«id 
tlieir desire to assist her by barking. For this 
reason the proc<‘ssion at the festival of Isis was 
preceded by dogs. According to IMutarch ( Is.etOs.) 
Anubis was a son of Osiris, whom he liegot l>y 
Neyihthys in the belief tlnit she was his wife Isis. 
After the death of Osiris, Isis sought the child, 
brongiit him tip, and ina<l(> him her guard and coni- 
paiiinn under tlie name of Anubis, wiio thus yicr- 
fornied to her the same service that dogs jieidbnu 
to men. An interyu-etation of this my thus, deri^ed 
from the ])hyslcal nature of Fgypt, is given by 
Plutarch, (/.v, el Os. 38.) (tsiris according to biin 

is the Nile, and Isis tln‘eouiitiy of Kgypt so kir as 
it is usually friictitied by the river. The districts 
at the extremities of the country are Neyditliys, 
and Anubis accordingly is the son of the Nile, 
which by its iinmdation has fructified a distant 
part of the country. But this only explains the 
origin of the god, witliout giving any detiuite idea 
of him. In another passage (/. c. 40) Plutarch 
Baj s, that Nepiithys signitied everything which was 
uiuler the earth and invisible, and Isis everything 
which was above it and visible. Now the circle 
or hemisjiherc which is in contact w'ith each, which 
unites the two, and w’liich we call the horizon, is 
<*alled Anubis, and is represented in the form of a 
dog, because this animal sees by night as well as 
by day. Amibis in this aceount is rais»*d to the 
rank of a deity of astronomical iinyiort. (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, v. p. 5G7.) In the temples of Kgypt 
be seems always to have been represented as the 
guard of oth(?r gods, and the place in the front of a 
temple (Spo^oy) was particularly sacred to hiin- 
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(Strab. xvii. p. 805; Stat. Syv. iii. 2. 112.) For 
further jiarticulars respecting the worship of Anu¬ 
bis the reader is referred to the works on Egyptian 
mythology, such as .Jablonsky, Panih. Aeyypt. v. 1. 
§ 12, &c.; Champollion (le.Jeune), Pantheon Kyyp- 
ticn.^ Paris, 1823 ; Pritchard, Kyyptian Myfholoyy. 
We only add a few remarks respecting the notions 
of the Greeks and Romans about Anubis, and his 
worship among them. The Greeks identified the 
Egyptian Anuliis with their own Hermes. (Plat. 
jLLl. 11), and til us speak of Hermanuphis in the 
siime manner as of Zeus Ammon. (I*Iut. OT.) liis 
worship seems to have been introduced at Rome 
towards the end of the republic, as may be in¬ 
ferred from the manner in which Appian {Hell. Civ. 
iv. 47; comp. Val. Max. vii. 3. § 8) describes the 
escape of the aedilo M. Volusius. Und(?r tin; em¬ 
pire the worship of Anubis became very widely 
spread botli in Greece and at Rome. (Apnlei, Met. 
xi. p. 28‘2; Lamprid. Conniiod. 9; Sjiartmn, Pes- 
cenn. Niq. 8, Anton. Curac. .9.) [ L. S,") 

AxNLJA'Nl'S, P. CORNELIUS, one of the 
generals of Severus, gained a battle over Niger at 
Jssus, A. D. Lb4. Jle afterwards commanded one 
of the divisions of the anny wiiich S<;verus sent 
against Adiahene, a. i>. 187. He 'W'as consul in 
A. If . H)8. (l)iun Cass. Ixxiv. 7, Ixxv. 3.) 

ANXURUS, an Italian divinity, who w'as wor- 
shijiiiod in a grove near Anxur (Tcrracina) to¬ 
gether with Feroiiia. He was regarded as a 
youthful du)»it(‘r, and Feronia as Juno. (Serv. at/ 
Aen. vii. 78.8.) On coins his name ayipears as 
Axur or Anxur. (Drakenhorch, ad SU. It.d. viii. 
382 ; Morel!. Thesaur. Xum. ii. tab. 2.) [L. S.] 
A'NYtilS (‘'Avotrtv), an ancient king of Kgypt, 
W'ho, according to llenxlotus, succeeded Asychis. 
lie was blind, and in his reign Kgypt was invaded 
by the Ethiopians under their king Sabaco, and rt'- 
maiiied in their yiossession for fifty years. Any sis 
in the meanwhile took rtdnge in tlie marshes of 
Lower Egypt, wln*re he formed an island which 
afterwards remained unknown for uyiward of seven 
centuries, until it was discovertMl hy Aniyrtaeus. 
Wlien after the lajise of fifty years the f'lthiopians 
w'ithdrew from Egyj)t, Anysis returnetl from the 
marshes and resumed the government. (Herod, 
ii. 137, 140.) ^ ^ [L. S.J 

A'N Y 'fK. of Tegea (’Avott/ Teycaris), the au¬ 
thoress of several e])igrams in the Greek Anthology, 
is mentioned by I’ollux (v. 5) and by Stephanus 
By/antinus (.V. i'.T€ 76 a). Slie is numbered among 
the lyric jioets by Meleager(.lacobs, Anlhtfl. i. 1, v. 
5), in w'liose list .slie stands first, and Ijy Antipater 
of 'I'hessalonica {Ihid. ii. lOl, no. 23), who naim's 
her with Praxilla, ^lyro, tind Sappho, and calls her 
the female Homer {SijAw "O/UT/gor), an epithet 
which might he used either with refl'rcnce to the 
martial Kj>irit of some of her ejiigrams, or to their 
anti<|ue character. From the above notices and 
from the epigrams themselves, which arc for the 
most part in the style of the ancient Doric choral 
songs, like the poems of Aleman, we should be 
disposed to ydacc her much higher than the date 
usually assigned to her, on the authority of a pas¬ 
sage in Tatian {adv. (traeeos, 52, p. 114, Worth.), 
who sa^'s, that the statue of Any to was made hy 
Euthycrates and Cephisodotus, who are known to 
have llcmrisln.'d about 301) n. c. But even if the 
Aiiytc liere mentioned were certainl}’^ the poetess, 
it would not follow that she was contemporary 
with these artists. On the other hand, one of 
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Aii vtii's rpiifnuns (15, Ja(.‘o])s) is an inscviptlan fur 
a monument erected by a certain Damis ever his 
liorse, wliich had been killed in battle. Now, the 
only historical ])ers(ina;^(‘ of this name is tlio Daniis 
Avh(^ was nuub* b'adi'r of the Messenians after the 
death of Aristodennis, towards the close of the first 
Alesseuian war. (lams. iv. 10. 4, l.'i. We 

know also from Paiisauias tliat the Arcadians were 
tln^ allies of the Messenians in that war. 'J'hc 
conjecture of lleisk(“, therefore, that the J)amis 
imMitioued by Anyte of Te_ne;i is tin* same as tlie 
leader of the Messeiiiiins, scai’cadv deserves the 
conteni[>t with wliicli it treated by .lacobs. This 
conject!ii-(' jilaees Anyte about 7‘2d r.. c. 'J’his date 
may be tlioii^dit too bi"li to suit tin' style and snb- 
ie.e.ts of some of her e]ii,ij:rams. IJnt one of these 
(17) bears tln^ name ol‘“'Anyte o/’ .'l/z/Z/Av/r," and 
tile same epigram may be hxed, by internal evi¬ 
dence, at ‘J7b It. (.lacobs, xiti. p. And 

siiic(! it is v<‘ry common in the Antholoiry for e])i- 
jumms to lu‘ aserilied to an author simply by nanu', 
without a di:,tinctiv(‘ title, even when there was 
nion* than one (‘])iL;r.aminatist (tf tin' same name, 
tliere is nothin^f to jn-event the cjoifrauis whidt 
bear traei-s of a later dale being referred to Anyte 
of IMytileiu*. [1*. S. ] 

A'iSYTlh''! (’Ai/utos), a 'J'itan who was l>e- 
]i<'ved to have brouylit up tin' goddess Ih'spoena. 
In an Arcadian temple his statue stood by the side 
of Ili'spoeini's. (J*aus. viii. .‘I?. ">.) [ k. S. | 

A'NYTlbS (''Anyrav), an Atln'inaii, stni of 
Autbemion, w:is the most inlltienlial and formid¬ 
able of t!i(' aeeiiM-rs of Socrates. (Tlat. J/jo/. J). 
ID, b.; llor. .So/, ji. -1, D.) Ills father is said to 
have mtide a large fortune a.s a tanner, and to have; 
transmitted it, together with his tnide, to Ids son. 
(Plat. A/r//, p. !M>.a. ; Xeii. ..\pnl. J? '21) ; S<‘lnil. w! 
J'Uit. Aju-L /. c.) Anytiis seems to have a 
man of loose prim ijiles niid habits, .-iinl I’liitardi 
alludes (.1/c. ]», IbD, il, e.; AukiI. ]). 7b'2. c, tl.) to 
bis intimate ami apparently di reputable eonnevion 
with .VIcildades. In n. c. 4(lb, he W'as sent with 
DO shi[»s to relioAt* PnIos, which tin- Lacedaemo¬ 
nians were liesiegine ; luit he was |)reventetl by 
))ad weather lioni doubling INlalea, and was obliged 
to r<‘tuni to Athens. Here he w.is t;ronghl to trial 
oil the charge of Inning acted treacherously, and. 
aeconlliig to J tindonis and Plutaivh, who mention 
this as ihe first iiistaiici' of such corruption at 
^\tliens, escaped death only by bribing the judges. 
(Nen. Hvil. i. 1. 4; liJ; Died. xiii. til ; Pint. (\>r. ^ 
}». *2‘2d, b.; Aristot. aj). Ilurfmcr. .v, r. AfKa^wr. | 
Ibit see 'J’liirlwall’s v(*l. iv. ]>. ft4.) Jl(' 

:ip[)i'ars to liave Ijeoii, in ])olitics, a leading and in- 
Ihieiitial man, to have attaclst’d Jdniself to the 
tleiiioeratic jiarly, timl to liave been driven into 
l.aoisbiiK'nt during the iisurjiation of tin* DO tyrants, 
n, e. lOl. Xi’iioplion makes Theramenes join his 
name with that of 'J'lu'asylmlns; and TA’sias men- 
lions him as a leader of the exih's at JMiyh', and 
ii'i oids an iMstanc(M)f his jirndenee and inoderntioii 
ni that cajiaeity. (Plat. Alru. ]i. .00 ; Ap it. ]i. 

e. ; Xeii. ApoJ. g '2\)11 d! . ii. D. 4-2, 44 ; 
L\s. /■. Api}}'. }). l.‘}7.) 'i'lie groimds of Ids enmity 
to Socrates seem to have been partly ];rofe.ssioiial 
.'iii'l jiai'tlv personal. (Plat. Ajiol. ]•;•. ‘2J—2D; 
Xeii. MnU: i. 2. rs o7, DD; Jy.o/. g 20 ; Plat. 
Mi'i!. p. 01, tiifiii.) 'idle .'Vtliejdaiis, according to 
Dioecijes J..(e‘rtiiis (li. ID), having repenle<l of 
lii.-ir condemnation (»f Socrates, ]>nt IVIelelns to 
..f.iih, and s.nt Anytiis and Jiycuii into baidbJi- 
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raent. For the subject generally, see Stallbanm 
ad rial. ApoL pp. ID, b., 2D, e.; Schleiermach. 
Inirod. to tla- Mi'hon., in Jin.; ThirlwalPs Grecrey 
vol. iv. pp. 274- 2D0. [E. E.J 

A()E1»K. [MrsAK.] 

AON (■'Acum), a soil of Ikiseidon, and an ancient 
Jjoeotiaii hero, from wlimn the Boeotian Aonians 
and the country of JJoe.otia (for IJoi'otia was an¬ 
ciently called Amiia) were hclievi'd to have derived 
their names. (Pans. ix. .5. § 1 ; Stat. T/irh. i. D4 ; 
Slcpli. iJyz. s.v. BoKDTia.) [L. S. | 

A'PAMA ('Arrapa or 'Airdpr))- !• The wife 
of Selencns Nicator and the mother of Antiochns 
.Sotor, Avas m.'inied to Selencns in n. c. D2.5, Avheu 
Alexander g.ive to Ids generals Asiatic Avives. 
According to Arrian (vii. 4), she Avas the daughter 
of SpitameiK's, tlie IJaetriau, but Strabo (xii. p. 
n7D) calls bci‘, erroneously, the daughter of Arta- 
lt.‘i/ns. (('onip. A])pian. ,V//y, ,57; and Liv. xxxviii. 
ID, Avho also makes a. niistakt' in calling her the 
sister, insti'ad of liie Avife, of Selencns; Steph. Byz. 
.V. V. ’Andpfta.) 

2. Tlic daughter of Antiochns Sotor, married to 
Alagas. (Pans. i. 7. D.) 

D. 'J’he daughter of Alexander of Megalopolis, 
married to Amynander, king of the Athamanes, 
about n, o. 2(>D. (A])pian, ID; Liv. xxxv. 
47, who calls her Ajmi/iia.) 

APANPIK)'MENK {'AnayxoitUyv), the stnui- 
gl.'d (goildess), a surnaiiK' of*Artends, the origin of 
which is thus related by i’ansaidas. (viii. 2D. .5.) 

In tlie m'iglibourbood of the town of Caidiyae, in 
Arcadia, in a place calk'd (.'-ondylea, there Avas a 
sacred gn.ve of Artemis Coudylealis. On one oc¬ 
casion will'll smne boys Avere playing in this grovi‘, 
tlii'.v ]mt a string round the goddess’ statue, and 
s.aid in their joki's they Avoiild strangle Artemis. 
Soino of the inhabitants of (.'aphyae wlio found the 
boys lluis engaged in llu'ir sport, stoned them to 
death. After this occnrn'iice, all the women of 
('.apliyae had preinntiiri' births, and all tlie children 
wen* hronght dead into the world. 'J'liis calamity 
did not cease until the lioys w(‘re honourably bii- 
ii“d. and an animal saciitlee to their manes \v;is 
iostitnlcd ill ace trdanee Avith tbi' command of an 
oracle of Apollo. 'I'in* siinianie ol'Condyleatis was 
then changed into Apancliomene. | L. S. ] 

APA'l’lJ'U IA ("ATraToepia or ’ATraToepuv), that 
is, the deci'itful. 1, A surname of Athena, Avliich 
was givt'ii to her by Aetlira, (I’aiis. ii. .D,D. ^ 1.) 
1 Aktuiia.] 

2. A siirnami* of A]'tirodite at I’hanagoria and 
other jdaces in tiie Tiiiiiian (’liersonesiis, wliere it 
originated, according to tradition, in tliis Avay : 
,\plirodit(' W'as att.'icked by giants, and called He¬ 
racles to her as'ii-lance. lie conei*aled liimself 
with Ik'I- in a ca\t rn, and as llie giants appi'oaelied 
tier one liy one, she sunvndert'd them to Heracles 
to kill them, (i^lrub. xi, p. 41).5; Steph. P»y/. .s, v. 
'Ati drtit'fwr.) ( L. .S. j 

I APA'I'H'Ji I ns, of Alahanda, a seene-painP'r, 
whose mode of painting the scene of tlie little 
theatre at 'J'r;illes is di'-scribed by X'itriivins, Avith 
the eritieism made upon it by Licinin.s. (Vitrnv. 
\ii. .5. {sts .5, fj.) [1*. S. | 

APEIjIjAS or APHLIjAS (’Avr^AAdy, ’AiroA- 
Ads). 1. 'I’lie author of a work Ilegl rwy iv 
rttAoTrocm/o^' ttoaccc:' (Atlien. ix. p. DbD, a.) and 
Ae\(jni;d. ((’lem. Alev. J’/ntr. p, Dl, a., I’aris, 
l(i2D.) Ho ajipcars to be the same as Apellas, 
the geograplior, of Pyrene. (.Marc. Heracl. p. OD, 
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Iluds.) Comp. Quintil. xi. 2. § 11 ; Pockli, Prarf, 
ad Schd. l*ind. j). xxiii., &c. 

2. A sceptical philo8oj)hcr. (l)inp. Lai rt. ix. lOfi.) 

APELLAS (’ATreAAos), a sculptor, wlu> uuule, 
in lu'ouze, statues of worshij)])ing females {tn/oran/rs 
fciniuus^ PJin. xxxiv. 19. § 2(5). 11(‘ made the 

Statue of Cynisca, who coiuiuered in the chariot- 
Kicc at Olymjtia. (Pans. vi. 1. § 2.) (yiiisca 
was sister to Agesilaus, king of S{)art4i, wlio died 
at tlm age of f{4, in .‘KI'J n, c. "J'herefore the vic¬ 
tory of Cynisca, and th(‘ time when Apelhis lion 
risked, may be jdaced about *100 n. c. Ills name 
indicates his Doric origin. (Tulken, Amalthra^ iii. 
p. 12}}.) IP. S.1 

APELLES (’ATTcAXrjs). 1. One of the guar¬ 
dians of Philip V., king of Macedonia. [Piii- 
LireiTs V.J 

2. Perliaps a son of the prc'ceding, was a friend 
cd‘1‘hilip V., and ac-conipaniod hi.s son Demetrius 
to Home, n.c. 1{1.‘5. (I’olyb. xxiii. 14,A:c., xxiv. 1.) 

li. Of Asc'alon, was the cliief tragic j)oet in the 
time of (.'aligula, with wlioni he lived on tin* most 
intimate terms, (Philo, <id Cuiuui^ p. 790; 

Dion Cjiirs. lix. 5 ; Suet. i'uL Ibl.) 

APELLES (’AttcAA-^v), the most celebrated of 
Greeian paintiTs, was born, most ]»robably, at 
Colophon in ionia (Suidas, ,<?. ?•.), though Pliny 
(xxxv. d(), § 10) and Ovid (Arf. Am. iii. 401 ; 
Pont, iv. 1. 29} call him a Coan. The account 
of Strabo (xiv. p. G-PJ) and Lucian {Ik (aiiaiot. 
lix. ($4; 2, (5), that In* was an Ephesian, may be ex¬ 
plained from the statements ol' Miidas, that lu* was 
made a citizmi at Ejihesiis, and that he studied 1 
])ainling tluTC hihut lipliorns. lie afterwards 
stinlieil under I’ainphilus of Amphipolis, to whom 
lie paid the fee of a talent for a ten-yars’eoniNe of 
instruction. (Suidas. .s. Plin. xxxv. 4^9.) 
At a latiT ])e]iod, wJum he had aln july gained a 
lilgh iv])iiUition, he went to Sic‘_\on, and again paid 
a talent for admissiou into the sciimd oi' IMelan- 
thius, whom h(i assisted in his jiortrait of the 
tyrant Aristratus. (Pint. L>.) P-y ilu-. 

conise of stiuly he acquired the sci.-iuilic accuracy 
of the Sicyonian school, as well as the elegance of 
the Ionic. 

1'he best part of the life of Apelles n as probalily 
sj)ent at the court of J’ltilip ami Alexaiuler tin- 
(iieat ; for J^liiiv s}*eaks «)f lh<' great number of lii-> 
portraits of both those j)riiiccs (xxxv. IJG. 4< l(;g 
and states that he was the only person whom 
Alexander would ])ermit to take his ])ortrait. (^ii. 
IIJI; S('*! also t'ic. ad J'aai. v. 12. 5; l.'l; llor. 

ii. 1. 2.‘59 ; \’aler. Max. >iii. 11. § 2, ext. ; 
Arrian, A nab, i. IG. ^7.) AjkUcs enjoyed the 
I'rieiidsliip ((f Alexander, who used to visit him in 
Ills studio. In one of tliese vi.-^its, when the king’s 
convorsjition was exposing his ignorance «»f art, 
Apelles polittdy advised him to be silent, as the 
boys who wi'i'o grinding the colours were laughing 
at him. (Plin. xxxv. IjG. 4; 12.) Plutarch relates 
this spe(!cli as ha^ ing been made to M('gabyziis. 
{Ik I'ninq. Aitim. 12, p. 471, f.) Aelian tells the 
anecdoti* of Zeuxis and Mi-gabvzns. ( Wtr. I/ist. ii. 
2 .) J*liny (/. c.) also tells us that Apelles, having 
be(Mi <ommissioned l»y Ak'xander to paint his fxi- 
vouritc! conenbim*, Campaspe {UayicdarT], Aelian, 
lor. 7//.s7. xii. 94), naked, fell in love with her, 
u})on which Alexander gave h(;r to him as a ]ire- 
seiit; and according to some she was the model of 
the ])ainter’8 best picture, the Venus Anadyomeiie. 
From all the infuriuation we have of the connexion 
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of Apelles witli Alexander, we may safely concbid<! 
that the former acconij)anied tin; latter into Asia. 
After Alexander's death he aj)})e.ars to have 
travelled through tin* western parts of Asia. To 
tliis jieriod wo* may ]>ro!»ably reha* his visit to 
Hhod(*s and his iviterconise xvitli Protngenes. (Sto* 
helow'.) lieing di’iven by a storm to Alexandria, 
after the assumption of tin; regal title by Ptolemy, 
whose favour In* had not gained while he was with 
Ale.xarider, his rivtils Laid a filot to ruin him, which 
lie d(‘fi;att*d by an ing(*nitnis use r)f liis skill in 
drawing. (Plin. xxxv. 9G. § Lk) Lucian la'lates 
that Apelles was accused by bis rival Antijihiliis 
of having had a bhtire in the conspiracy of 'J’h(*o- 
dotiis at 'J'yre, and that when Pt(tl(*mv discovered 
the falsehoocl of tin* elnirgc*. he pn'senU'd Ap(;lles 
with a hundred talents, and ga\i* Antijihilus to 
him as a slave : Apelles commemorated the event 
in an all<*gorical ])icture. {Ik ( 'alum?/, lix. §§ 2— 
G, vol. iii. pp. 127—192.) Jmeian’s words imply 
that In; had se(*n tliis jiictnrc, but he may liavc 
been mistaken in ascribing it to Apelli'S. Jb* 
S(*ems also to speak of Ajielles as if he laid been 
living at Ptolemy’s court before this event oc¬ 
curred. If, therefore, Pliny and Lucian an; liotli 
to be belk*v(*d, Ave may eonehnie, from comjiaring 
their tides, that Ajielh's, having bei n accidentally 
driv<>n to Alcxainlria, overcame the dislike which 
Ptolemy bore to him, and remained in Egypt dur¬ 
ing the latter part of his life, enjoying the favour 
of that king, in s]»iteof the schemes of his rivals to 
disi>rai-(‘ him. Tin* account of his life eaiiimt he 
carried further; we are not toUl ulieii or w here he 
died; but from tlie above facts lii^ date can be 
lixed, since lie practised bis art before the dentli of 
Philip (n. <•. l'>.‘5(;), ami i fter the ashiimptioii of the 
H'gal title by Pi(/leiny. {a. (. .‘{9G.) As tin* rcMjlt 
of a niinnie examinaiiim f>f all tlie fiels, T.ilki'ii 
(A n/alll/. \\\. )'p. 117 — 119) places biui between 
9.V2 and 999 n. (. Aeeuiding to Pliiiv, In* llou- 
rislieil about the 112th (n. (. 992. 

Manv aneeilotes ar<' ]i'e'.er\ed of Apilli's and 
ITu, <-onieiiipttrari(‘.s, which ilirow an interesting 
ilelii both on hi- personal timi his profession:!! cha¬ 
rm ler. lie was read_\ tiv acknowledge that in some 
points he was eveelied liy other artists, its by Ani- 
piiion in groijf>iiig Jind liy Aselejuodoriis in per- 
spi'ciivt*. {I’iin, xxxv. 9(5, ^ 19.) lie first caused 
the merits of Prutogi'iies to be understood. Coming 
to Hhodes, and finding that the works of Proto¬ 
genes were seareely valued at all by bis country¬ 
men, he oll'ered him fifty tah'iUs for a single 
picture, and spread the report that he meant to sell 
the jiieiure again us his ovv'ii. (Plin. ib. § 19.) In 
s{teakiiig of the great artists who were liis con¬ 
temporaries, he a.-erilied to them (*v'ery ]>os-ible 
I'xeellence excejit one, lumudy, (jravt\ vvdiich he 
claimed for himself alone. {J b. ^ 10.) 

Throughout his whole life. Apelles laboured to 
improve himself, especially iii drawing, which he 
never .spent a day witlumt ]»r;utising. (Plin, ib. 
4; 12 ; hen<-(* the jiroverb coiv .v///e li/ua.) 

'J’lie tale of his cunti-st with Pn)tog(*m‘s alVords an 
example both of the skill to vvhieli Apelles attained 
ill tluM portion of his art, and i f the imjiortance 
attached to it in all the great schools of (irei;ce. 

Aiielles had sailed to Hhodes, eager to mei*t 
Protogenos. I'pon landing, ho went straight to 
tliat artist’s studio. Prolugenes was absent, but a 
large panel ready to be painted on hung in the 
sltidio. Apelles seized tlu* pencil, and drew an 
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exccRsivftly tlnn coloured lino on the panel, by 
which Protogenes, on his return, at once guessed 
who had been his visitor, and in his turn drew a 
still thinner line of a different colour upon or within 
the former (according to the reading of the recent 
editions of Pliny, tw ilia ipsa). When Apelles re¬ 
turned and saw the lines, ashamed to be defeated, 
says Pliny, “tertio colore lineas sccuit, nidlum rc- 
linquens amplius subtilitati locum.” {Jb. §11.) The 
most natural explanation of this difficult passage 
seems to be, that down the middle of the first line of 
Apelles, Protogoncs drew another so as to divide; it 
into two parallt;! halves, and that Apelles again 
divided the line of Protogenes in the same manner. 
Pliny speaks of the three lin<;s as rlsmn r/Tiipionles.* 
The panel was preserved, and carried to Rome, 
where it reinaineil, exciting more wonder than all 
the other works of art in the palace of the tJaesars, 
till it was destroyed by fin; with that building. 

Of the moans which Ajs'lles took to ensure ac¬ 
curacy, the following example is given, lie used 
to expose his finished pictures to view in a public 
j)laco, while he hid himself behind the picture to 
hear the criticisms of the passers-by. A cobbler 
detected .a fault in the shoes of a figure: the next 
daj' he found that tin; fault was eorreeted, and 
was ])roce(!ding to criticise the leg, when Apelles 
rushed from behind the picture;, and commanded 
the cobbler to keep to the shoes. (Plin. Ib. § 12 : 
hence the proverb, Nv supra crcpuhim sutor: 
see also Val. Max. viii. 12, ext. § 3 ; Lucian tells 
the tale of Phidias, pra /map. 14, vol. ii. p. 492.) 
Marv(;Ilou8 tales are told of the extreme accuracy 
of his likenesses of tticu and horses. (Plin. xxxv. 
36’. §§ 14, 17,; Lucian, de Cahunn. 1. c.; Aelian, 
V. 11. ii. 3.) With all his diligence, however, 
Apelles knew when to cease corrt'cting. lie said 
that hd excelled Protogones in this one point, that 
the latter did not know when to leave a picture 
alone, and he laid down the maxim, Noccre saope 
vimiatn dilipentium. (Plin. ^.c. § 10; Cic. Orui. 22 ; 
Quintil. X. 4.) 

Apelles is stated to have made great improve¬ 
ments in the mechanical part of his art. The as¬ 
sertion of Pliny, that he used only four colours, is 
incorrect. of Ant. s.r. Calares.) ile painted 

Avith the pencil, hut we are not told whether he used 
the cestrura. Ilis principal disco\ery was that of 
covering the picture witli a very thin hljick var¬ 
nish (airamentuifi), Avliich, besides pro.S{;rving the 
picture, made the tints cl(;arer ami subdued the 
more brilliant colours. (Plin./.c. § 10.) 'J’he process 
was, in all probability, the same as that now called 
pluzimj or toninp., the object of wliich is to attain 
the excellence of colouring “which does not ])ro- 
ceed from lino colours, i)ut true colours; from 
breaking down these fine colours, xvliich would ajH 
pcar too raw, to a deep-toned briglitncss.” (Sir. J. 
Reynolds, NoUs on Du Fresnoy., note 37.) From 
the fact inontioned by Pliny, that this varnishing 
could ho discovered only on close inspection. Sir J. 
Reynolds tliought that it was like that of (.brreggio. 
I’hat lie painted on moveable panels is evident 
from the frequent mention of taimlae w'itli reference 
to his pictures. Pliny expressly says, that he did 
not paint on walls, (xxxv. 37.) 

* Does this refer only to the excessive thinness 
of the lines, or may it mean that the three lines 
were actually ta[>ered away towards a common 
vanishing point ? 
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A list of the works of Apelles is given by Pliny, 
(xxxv. 36.) They are for the most part single 
figures, or groups of a very few figures. Of his 
portraits the most celebrated was that of Alexander 
wielding a tburiderholt, which was known as 6 
Kepavuo(f>6pos^ and wliich gave occasion to the say¬ 
ing, that of two Alexanders, the one, the son of 
Philip, was invincible, the other, he of Apelles, in- 
iraitahic. (Pint. Fort. Alex. 2, 3.) In this picture, 
the thunderliolt and the liand which hehl it ap¬ 
peared to stand out of the panel; and, to aid tliis 
efh'ct, the artist did not 8crni)le to represent Alex¬ 
ander’s complexion as dark, though it was really 
light. (Pint. Alex. 4.) 1'he price of this picture 
was twenty talents. Anotlier of his portraits, tliat 
of Antigonus, has been celebrated for its conceal¬ 
ment «)f the loss of the king’s eye, by represjuiting 
his face in piofile. lie also painted a portrait of 
himself. Among his allegorical pictures was one 
representing Castor and Pollux, with Victory and 
Alexander the Great, liow grouped we are not 
told; and another in which the figure of War, 
with his hands tied behind iiis hack, followed the 
triumphal car of Alexander. “IJe also painted,” 
says Pliny, “tilings which cannot ho painted, 
thunders and lightnings, which tJiey call Rronte, 
Astrape, and Cerainoliolia.” Tluise were clearly 
allegorical figures. Several of his subjects were 
taken from tlio h(;roic mythology. Rut of all his 
jnctures the most admired was the “Venus Ana- 
dyomeiic,” (t) duaSuuperr) ’A^poSiVi/), or Vtriius 
rising out of the sea. 'J'he goddess was wringing 
her hair, and tlie falling drops of water formed a 
tninsparent silver veil around lier limn. This jiic- 
ture, which is said to have cost 100 talents, was 
jiainted for the temple of Aesculajiius at Cos, and 
afterwards placed by Augustus in the teinjile wiiicfi 
lie dedicated to Julius Caesar. The low(;r part 
being injured, no one could he found to riqiair it. 
As it continued to decay, Nero had a cojiy of it 
made by Dorotheas. (Plin. /.<•.; Strah. xiv. p.Gb7.) 
Ap(dh;s commenced another jiicture of Venus for 
the Coans, which ho inteiKh;d should surpass the 
Venus Airndyonieue. At his death, he had finish- 
(;d only tlie head, tlio npjier part of the breast, 
and the outline of the figure; hut Pliny says, that 
it was more admired than liis former finished pic¬ 
ture. No one could he found to comph'te the 
Avork. (Plin. xxxv. 1. e., and 40. §41; Cic, ad Fam. 
i. 9. § 4, iii. 2.) 

By tlie general consent of ancient autliors, 
Apelles stands first among (ireek painters, d’o 
the undiscriminating adminition of Pliny, Avho 
K(;emH to liave regarded a jiortrait of a horse, so 
true that other horses indglied at it, as an achieve¬ 
ment of art as admirable ns the Venus AnadyonuMie 
itself, we may add the unmeasured praise Avhich 
Cic:ero, Varro, Columella, Ovid, and otlu'r wriU;r8 
giv't; to the works of Apelles, and especially to the 
Venus Anadyoinenc;. (Cic. Brut. IH, de Orat. iii. 7; 
Varro, L. L. ix. 12, ed. Muller; Col urn. Ji. It. 
Praef. § 31, Schn.; Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 401; Pout. 
iv. J. 2.9; Propert. iii. 7. 11 ; Anson. Ep. 106; 
Anthol. IHanud. iv. 176-182.) Statius {Hilv. i. 1. 
100) and Martial (xi. 9) call painting by the name 
of “Ars Apollea.” Sir Joshua Reynolds says of 
the (Jrcek painters, and evidently with an especial 
reference to Apelles, “if we had the good fortune 
to possess what the ancients themselves esteemed 
their masterpieces, I have no doubt but we should 
find their figures as correctly drawn as the liUO* 
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coon, and probably coloured like Titian” {Notes on 
JL>u Fremoy^ note 37) ; and, though the point hiis 
been disputed, such is the general judgment of the 
best modern authorities. It need scarcely be said, 
tliat not one of the pictures of Apelles remains to 
decide the question by. 

In order to understand what was the excellence 
which was peculiar to Apelles, we must refer to 
the state of the art of painting in his time. {Diet, 
of Ant. .V. V. Paintiny.) After the fJHSontiaJ fonns 
of Polygnotus had b(!<m elevated to dramatic effect 
and ideal expression by Apollodorus and Zeuxis, 
and enlivened with the varied character and feeling 
which the school of Kupompus drew forth from 
direct observation of nature, Apelles perceived that 
something still was wjinting, something which the 
refinements attained by his contemporaries in group¬ 
ing, perspective, accuracy, and finish, did not sup¬ 
ply—something which he boasted, and succeeding 
ages confirmed the boast, that he alone achieved— 
namely, the quality called ^^enustas^ grace 

(Plin. XXXV. 36. § 10; Quintil. xii. 10; Pint. De- 
mct. 22 ; Aclian, V. H. xii. 41); that is, not only 
bcAuty, sublimity, and pathos, but beauty, subli¬ 
mity, and pathos, each in its proj^u'r measure; the 
expending of power enough to produce the desired 
effect, and nn more ; the al)8ence of all exagg<‘ration, 
ns well as of any sensible deficiency ; the most na¬ 
tural and pleasing mode of impressing the subject on 
the spectator's mind, without displaying the means 
by which the impression is produced. In fact, the 
moaning which J^'useli attaclies to the word seems 
to bo that in which it was used by Apelles: ‘’‘By 
ffraee I nusiii that artless balance of motitm and 
repose sprung from character, founded on propriety, 
whicli neither falls short of the demands nor ov(!r- 
leaps the modesty of nature. Applied to execution, 
it moans that dexterous pow«!r which liides the 
means by which it was attained, tlic difficulties 
it has conquered.” {Leet. 1.) In tlie same Lecture 
Fuseli gives the following estimate of the ch.nracter 
of Apelles as an artist: “ The name of Apelh‘s in 
Pliii}" is the s 3 monynie of unrivalled and unattain¬ 
able excellence, but the enumeration of his works 
points out the modification wliicli we ought to a[»- 
pl}’^ to that siiperioritj'; it neitlier coiupriM's exclu¬ 
sive Bublimitjf of invention, tl»e most acute discri- 
miiiatioii of character, the widest sphere of compre¬ 
hension, the most judicious and best balanced 
comjjosition, nor the deepest pathos of ex})reshion ; 
bis great prerogative consisted more in the unison 
than in the extent of his powers; ho knew better 
wliat he could do, what ought to be done, at what 
point he could airive, and what lay bej'ond his 
reacli, than ari}'^ otluT artist. Grace of conception 
and refinement of taste were his elements, and 
wont hand in hand with gnicc of execution and 
taste in finish ; powerful and seldom possessed 
singly, irresistible when united : tliat he built both 
on tlie firm basis of the former system, not on its 
subversion, his well-known contest of lines with 
Protogones, not a legeiidar}" tale, but a well at¬ 
tested fact, irrefragablj" proves :.... the corollaries 
we may adduce from the contest are obviousl^r 
these, that the schools of Ore<!CO recognized all one 
elemental principle : that acuteness and fidelity of 
eye and obedience of hand fonn precision; preci¬ 
sion, proportion; proportion, beauty: that it is the 
‘little more or less,' imperceptible to vulgar eyes, 
which constitutes grace, and establishes the siipo- 
riority of one artist above another: that the know- 
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ledge of the degrees of things, or taste, presupposes 
a perfect knowledge of the things themselves : that 
colour, grace, and taste, are ornaments, not substi¬ 
tutes, of form, expression, and character ; and, 
when they usurp that title, degenerate into splen¬ 
did faults. Such were the jirinciples on which 
Apelles formed his Venus, or riither the personifi¬ 
cation of Female Grace,—the wonder of art, the 
despair of artists.” That this view of tlie Venus 
is right, is proved, if proof were needed, by the 
words of Pliny (xxxv. 36. § 10), “I)<!esse iis 
unum Venerem dicehat, qiiam Graeci (.'harita vo- 
cant,” except that there is no reason for calling 
the Venus “the personification of Female Gnico 
it was rather Grace personified in a female fonn. 

Apelles wrote on painting, but his works are 
entirely lost. [P. S.] 

APELLES (’ATTcWfis), a discijile of Marcion, 
departed in some points from the teaching of his 
master. Instead of wholl}’’ rejecting the Old 
Testament, lu^ looked upon its contents as coming 
partly from the good principle, partly from the 
evil principle. Instead of denying entire!}" the 
reality of Christ's human body, he held that in his 
descent from heaven he assumed to himself an 
aerial body, which he gave hack to the air as ho 
ascended. He denied the resurrectiini of the body, 
and considered differimces of religious belief as 
unimportant, since, said he, “ all who put their 
trust in the Crucified One will be saved, if they 
only prove their faitli by good works.” 

Apelles flourished about a. d. 166, and lived to 
a very great age. Terlullian {Fraeserijit. Ihoret. 
.30) s.'iys, that he was expelled from the school of 
Alarcion for fornication with one PliilimuMic, wlio 
fancied herself a prophetess, and whose fanta'^ies 
were recorded by Apelles in his book entitled 
4»ai/€p«(T(is. But since Uhodon, who was the 
personal opponent of Apelles, speaks of him as 
universjilly honoured for his course of life (Euseb. 
II. E. V. 13), we may conclude that the former 
part of I’ertullian's story is one of those inventions 
which were so commonly made in order to damage 
the character of heriJtics. Besides the 
Apelles wrote a work entitled “ Syllogisms,” the 
object of which Eusel)iiis states {/. c.) to have been, 
to j>rove that the writings of AIosi's were false. 
It must have been a very large work, since Am¬ 
brose {DeParadis.!':)) quotes from the thirty-eighth 
volume of it. (See also Tertull. udv. Mareion. 
iv. 17 ; Augustin, de Iluer. ‘23 ; Epiphanius, llaer, 
44.) ^ [P. S.J 

APF/LLICGN (*A7reA\nfcI5v), a native of 3'eos, 
was a Peripatetic jdulosopher and a great colha-tor 
of books. In addition to the number which his 
immense ’wealth enabled him to purchase, he stole 
several out of the archives of ditfenmt Greek cities, 
llis practices having been discovered at Athens, lie 
was obliged to fly from the city to save his life. 
He afterwards returned daring the tyranny of 
Aristion, who patronized him, as a niemher of the 
siuuc philosophic sect with himself, and gave him 
the command of the expedition against Delos, 
which, though at first successful, was ruined by 
the carelessness of Apcllicon, who was surprised by 
the Romans under Orobins, and with difficulty 
escaped, having lost his whole army. (Athen. v. 
pp. 214, 215.) Ills libniry was carried to Rome 
by Sulla. («. c. 64.) Apcllicon bad died just be¬ 
fore. (Strab. xiii. p. 609.) 

Apellicou's library contained the autographs of 
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Aristotle’s works, wliirh IjiuI liocii given by tlu'.t 
philosopher, on his de.'ith-lx'd, to Theophrastus, 
and by liim to Nelous, wJio earned theni to Seepsis, 
in Troas, where they remained, having; been hiddmi 
find much injured in a cave, till tJiey were ]iur- 
cliHsad by ApeJ/icoji, wiio jnililishvd a very iiiulty 
edition of theju, Vpoji the arrival of the ^ISS. at 
-Itome, tJiey 'v^ere exaniint'd by tlie grammarian 
'I’yrannion, wlio fiirnisliecl cr)])ies of them to An- 
dronieus of Rhodes, upon wliieh the latter 
founded liis edition of Aristotle. | AnJ)K<»m<ujs 
of Rlmdes, 1 [P. S.] 

A]*E'J\HUiS ('Amhiiios), a surname of Zeus, 
under wliieli he had an altar on mount J’anies in 
Attica, on which sacriiiee.s were oil'ered to him. 
(I’aus. i. 3'2. ^ 2.) | F. S. j 

APKit, atireek gn-ammaria,n, who Ii\ed in Rome 
in the tiim* of 'J’iberius. lie belongnal to the 
school of Arislarehus, aiid was the instructor of 
Jleracleides Ibuith iis. He was a stremuons o]>po- 
nent of the grammarian DiJymus. (Suidas, .v. 
‘Hpa/cAeiSr;?,) [ (’. P. M.] 

M. APl'ilt, a Roman orator and a native* of 
(hull, rose by bis elofpietiee to tin; nink of Quaes¬ 
tor, Triluim;, tind iTae'tor, suceessi\(“Iy. lie is 
inlroducc'd as oiu* of the sjK'akers in tin* Dialogue 
</e Orutorifn/s, jettn’biited to 'J’aeitus, defending llie 
style of oratory pnnalejit in Jiis day against those* 
who advocateei the ancie*nt feirm. (Se*e! ee. 2, 7,<.Vc.) 

APJ'lll, A'UHll'S, the* ])raete)rian praefeet. and 
the* son-in-law of the* e inpei'or Nume*n;;n, mnreie*ie*e| 
tlie omi)e“re)r, as it was said, on the* i‘e'tre*ut of llit* 
army from Persia to tlx* Hellespont, lie* <•are*fnlly 
concoaIi*d the ili'atli of Nmiu'iian, and issne'd all 
tlie orders in liis Jiame, till I he* .sedelie-r.s h'anit I he* 
truth by bre-akiim iiitet the imperia.l te*nt on the* 
Jlellesjtoiit. 'I'licy tlie‘H elee-leel I)ioeii*lian as Jiis 
siiccessor, A. It. 2111, who straightway jtiit A]ie*r tei 
death witli his own liaiid witlotiit any trial. Vet- 
])iscus rc'lale s that Dioe h'tiau diel this let fnliil a 
prophecy whie li liael been de‘Ii\ered to him by a 
female Jbaiid, “ liiij.orator eris, e nm A|irum oc- 
cidi*ris.” (Vojiise*. A//iiirr. 12—11; Aure*l. Viet. 
wVf W.s'. :il), A/.//, illl; Mutretji. ix. 12, l.'k) 

APl']S.\'.\'ri ns (’ATreera/'Toti), a surname! of 
Ze'iis, umler wliieli lie bad a 1e*m}tie* on mount 
A[M'saH near Ne'uiea, where* J’e*rse'us was saiil to 
liave* first etlVored sacrlfiee-s to him. (I’ans. ii. 15. 

^ .'i ; Ste*p]i. J5y/. s.r. 'ATrlaas.) fL. S. ( 

A PI I AVI' riS (’A(j)aKiris), a surname* etf A])hre)- 
dite!, derive.'(l from the teiwn eif Apliace in Cete-le*- 
Syria. wiiere she liad a eolebruled te‘ni])le wilii an 
etracle, which was de‘stre)ye*d by the cetmmand eef 
tlie e*m])eror (hmstantine. (Zosiimis, i. 5b,) [L. S.] 
APilAFA. 1 liKITdMAKTIS. 1 
APJiAMlKUS (’ArJjapeiii), a son of tlie Messe- 
nian king Perie*re*s ami (ieirgeijiheuie*, tin* daiighle‘r 
of l’i‘r.se*iis, (Apolloil. i. fb 5.) 11 i?. wile is called 

by Apetlloelorns (iii. 10. ^ b) Are*ne*, ami by etlhe-rs 
Polyeletra nr liaocoos-a. (Schol. wl Jip.iiliw. /{Ir.nl. 
i. 152; 'J'heocrit. xxii. 10(i.) Ajii.aveus liael liiree 
sons, Lyne*(*iis, Idas, ami Pe'isiis. lie* was belie-ed 
to liave femnded the town etf Arviie in Alessenia, 
wliich lie called after liis wife, lie rece ive d i'ielens 
and liycus, the son of Ibiiulieiii, wlio had fled freim 
thc'ir countrie's into Itis dominions, 'i’et tlie feirmi*r 
he assigned a tract of Jaml in JMe*;,se*nia, and fre»ni 
the latter he and his family learm*el the orgie-s of 
the great gods. (Pans, iv. 2. § b, eVc.) Pausanias 
in this jiassage mentions only the two sons of 
j\]t]iareus, Idas and liynceus, who are cidebrated 
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in ancient story under the name of AcftaiUfjTiScii or 
*A<j>ap 7 }Tidtat.^ fen* their light witli tiic Dioscuri, 
which is described by Pindar. {Nem. x. Ill, e.Vc.) 
Twet other mviIdeal intrsonages ot this name occur 
in lloiii. //. xiii. 511; (Jv. AAV. xii. IMl. [F. !^.J 
AiniA'l.EVS (’Aepapevs), an Athenian orator 
and triipic poet, w*as a son ol the rhetorician IIi)i- 
ftias anel i’lathane. After the death of his hither, 
his metther married the orator Jseicrateis, who 
adeijneel Aphare'iis as his .son. JJe was trained in 
the sclieietl of Ise)crate*s, and is said to have* written 
judicial and deliberative speeches (Ae> 7 oi SiKaviiwl 
Kal av/j-SuvAevTiKoi). An oration of the fetrmer 
kind, of whiedi we know only the name!, was writ¬ 
ten and .sj)()ke*n liy Aphareus on be*half of Isocrates 
against Alegach'ieles. (Pint. Vit. X. Orat. p. bdb; 
Dioiiys, Jsucr. Uf, Dlnareh. l.‘J; Riicloc. p. 07 ; 
Suid.* 5 . V.; Phot. Cod. ‘JftO.) Accending to Plu¬ 
tarch, Ai»hareus wrote thirty-seven tragedies, but 
the* autlieirship of two of them was a matter of dis¬ 
pute. Jlo began his enreer as a tragic writer in 
11. c. bbfl, and cnntimied it till u. c. IU2. He 
gained femr prizes in tragedy, two at tin* Dionysia 
anel tw'o at the Ticnae'a. His tragedies formed 
t(*trale)gie*s, /. e. four wt're pe*rrormeel at a time and 
formed a didasenlia; but no fragments, nett even a 
title of any tif them, have* come deiwii tons. [L. S.J 
APilEIDAS (*A(f)eidas), a .son of Areas by 
Loaneira, or according to otliers, liy Mi'gancira, 
C‘lirvso])e‘le*ia, or Erato. (Apolletd. iii, f). 1.) 

Wlie*n A}ilie*ielas and bis Iwet ln'ettlie'r.s had grown 
np, their father divieb'd liis kingdom among them. 
Ajtlieielas obtaineal Tegea and the siirroiimling 
te*rrileirv, which was ihereibn* calle*d by peie*ts tlie 
KAypos 'A4>tihdyT€ioK. Apheidas had a .son, Aleii.s. 
(Pans. \iii. 2 ; Aj.ki'.s.) Two eiilier mythical 
jteTsonages of this name eieciir in 11 om. t//. wiv. 
.‘{05; Ov. AH. xii. .‘117. 1 E. S.J 

APlli/PSJON (’A</>eif/tW), a .son of IJatliipftns, 
whet ee)mnie*nc(*d eipewatioiis against tlu! law of 
Ia*]>tim*s re*.-^pecting the* aliolilion of exomptioms 
fremi liturgie-s. Jfathippus died .soon alter, and his 
sem Ajtliepsiein resmu(*d the matter. He was joined 
by C'te*sippus. IMiormion, the orator, speike for 
Aphe'jtsion. and Demosilienes for (Jtesi))]ms. (Ar- 
(/ion. fid Jii’in. Lfplhi. p. •f5I>; ])em. e*. L<‘pt. p. 501; 
W’eilf, Prolff], in /JanosiL Jjfpt. ]). 4b, eic,e., ])p. 52 
-.5(;.) ■ 

APJINKIUS {'A(j)i'et6s), the giver of loeid or 
plenty, a sunuune of Ares, under wliich he had a 
temple on mount Cnesius, near Tegea in Areadia. 
Ae'rope, the ilaiigliter of Ceplieus, became by Ares 
the mother of a son (Aero]ms), but slie died at tlie 
moment she gave birth to the child, and Ares, 
wishing to save it, caus(*d the child to derive food 
from the hreast of its dead mother. This wonder 
gave rise to the surname 'AipPtids. (Pans. viii. 44. 

(i.) I.L.. S. J 

APHIfODISIA'NUS, a Persian, wrote a de- 
seriptimi of the cast in (Jreek, a fragment of which 
is gi\< II l»y Dll t’aiige. (Ad Zomir. p. 50.) All 
<*\iract from this w'ork is said to ('xist in tlie royal 
libraiy at Vienna. He also wa’ote an historical 
work on the Virgin Mary. (Fabric. JRht. Cntcc. 
xi. p. 57b.) [P. y j 

APHJfODI'HHTS, SCIIIIIO'NHTS, a Roman 
grammarian, originally a .slave and di.sciplo of 
Orltiliiis, was purehas(*d by .Scribonia, the first wife 
of Augustus, and by her manumitted. (Suet, de 
///nsfr. (ir«in. Hb) 

APHTllO'N 1 US (’A</)(loctos), of Antioch, a 
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Greek rhetorician who lived about a. d. 315, but 
of whose life nothin/? is known. He is the author 
of an elementary introduction to the study of 
rhetoric, and of a number of faldes in the style of 
those of Aesop. The introduction to the study of 
rhetoric, which bears tlie title Propymnasniata 
(irpoyvfivdirfjLara)^ if considered from a right point 
of view, is of great interest, inasmuch as it shews 
us the metliod followed by the; ancients in the in- 
stniction of boys, before they were sent to the 
regular schools of the rhetoricians. The book con¬ 
sists of rules and exercises. Previous to the time 
of Aphthonius the progymnasmata of Ilcrmogeues 
were commonly used in schools ; Aphthonius hiiuid 
it iusufliciojit, and upon its basis In* constnu ti'd 
Iiis new work, wJilch contained fourteen progyin- 
nasmata, while that of liis predec(!ssor contained 
only twi'lve. Soon after its appearance the work 
of Aphthonius superseded tliat of llennogenes, and 
boeainc the coiumoii school-book in this bnuich of 
education for several centuries. On the revival of 
letters the progymnasmata of Aphtfionius recovtrred 
their ancient p(»pularity, and during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries they were used every¬ 
where, but more esj)eeiii.lly in (Icrmany, in schools 
and universities, as the text-book for rhetoric, liut 
by a singular mistake the work was during that 
period regarded as the canon (»f everything that 
was requircid to form a pi^rh'ct orator, whereas the 
author and tin* ancients had intended and used it 
as a collection of elementary and i>r(q)aKitory exer¬ 
cises for children. Tlie number of editions and 
trjinslations which were published during tliat 
period is greater than that of any other ancient 
writer. (Fahr.(Vroce. vi. p. Ac. ; Hoff¬ 
mann, Lf'H'. JliUioijr. i. p. 1.0.9, hue.') Tlie editJo 
princeps is that in Aldus’ collection of the RJietores 
Oraeci^ Venice, 1508, fol. The most important 
among the subsequent editions are tliat of Giunta, 
Florence, 1515, 8vo., which contains also the 
progymnasmata of Hermogenes ; that of Camerarius, 
with a Latin translation. Lips, 8vo,; of IL 

Harbart, 1501, 8vo., with a Latin translation and 
notes; of F. Scobarius, 15.97, 8vo., and that of ,T. 
Schel'fer, Hpsal.'i, l(i70, 8vo. Tlu- last ami l»est 
edition is that in V'alz's collection of the “ Khetorcs 
Graeci,” i. p. 54, Ac. It contains the notes of 
Scheffer, and an ancient abridgement of the v. ork by 
one Matthaeus (fTriTo/.n) €ts raTijs gTjTtipiKTjs irpo- 
‘yvfjLi'dcrp.aTa)^ and a sort of connmmtary upon them 
by an anonymous writer ('Aviovv/jlov irepl rwt' rov 
A<f>doviov ‘jrpoyi’fxvaaudruu), p. 1*21, Ac., 12G, Ac. 

The Aesopic fables of Aphthonius, which are in¬ 
ferior in merit to those of Aesop, are [»rint('d in 
Scobarius’ edition of the progymnasmata, and also 
in the Paris edition of 1()*23. F’uria’s edition of 
the fables of Aesop contains twenty-three of those 
of Aplithonius. (Westermann, (icsr/ii-Ji/r (h^r 
Grtf'ch, 7ieivdisam/:uH, § .98, nn. IG—20.) [L. .S.l 

APIITHO'NIUS (‘A(ff0di^ios) of Alex.'indria is 
mentioned by Philostorgius (iii. 15) as a learned 
and eloquent bishop of the Manicliaeans. He is 
mentioned ns a disciple and commentator of Miuii 
by Photius and Peter of Sicil}', and in the form of 
abjuring Manichaeism. I’hilostorgius adds, that 
Aetins had a public disputation Avith Aphthoniu-s 
in which the latter was defeated, and died of grief 
seven days afterwards, [P. S.J 

APICA'TA, the wife of Sejanus, was divorced 
by him, a. d. 23, after she had borne him three 
children, when he had seduced LivUi, the wife of 
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Drusus, :md was plotting against the life of tlic 
latter. His subsequent murder of Drusus was first 
disclosed by Apicata. (Tac. Ann. iv. 3,11.) When 
Sejanus and his children were killed eight years 
afterwards, a, d, 31, Apicata put an end to her 
own life. (Dion Cass. Iviii. 11.) 

APPCIUS. Ancient writers distinguish three 
Romans bearing this name, all of them indebted 
for celebrity to the same cause, their devotion to 
gluttony. 

1. The first of these in chronological order, is 
said to have been instrumental in jirocuring the 
condemnation of Rutilius liufus, who went into 
exile in the year n. c. 92. According to Posido¬ 
nius, ill the 4.9th book of Jiis liisiory, he traiisceud- 
cd all men in luxury. (Athon iv. j). lO’ii, d.; com¬ 
pare Posidwdi Itdifjuiae., ed. Rake.) 

2. The s(‘cnnd and most renowned, M. Oabius 
Apici/is., fl(»urislied uiiflm* 'j’iberius, and many 
anecdotes luave been jjreserved of the inventive 
genius, the skill and tluj prodigality which he dis¬ 
played in discovering and crciating new sources of 
culinary delight, arranging new combinations, and 
ransacking ever}' quarter of the globi* and every 
kingdom of nature Ibr new objects to stimulate and 
gmtify his appetite. At last, after having squan¬ 
dered upwards of eight hundred thonsand pounds 
upon the indulgence of his all-engrossing passion, 
lu; balanced his books, and found that little more 
than eighty tliousjind remained ; upon which, de¬ 
spairing <»f being able to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger from sucli a miserable pittance, he forth¬ 
with lianged himsidf. But he was not forgotten. 
Sundry cukes (Apicia) and sauces long kept alive 
his memory; Apion, the grammarian, composed a 
work upon his luxurious labours ; his name passed 
into a proverb in all matters connected Avith the 
pleasures of the tabli* ; he became the model of 
gastronomers, and schools of cookery arose which 
hailed him as their mighty master. (Tacit. Anri. 
iA'. 1; Dion Cass. Ivii. 19 ; Athen. i. p. 7, a.; Plin. 
II. A'l viii. 51, ix. 17, X. 48, xix. 8; Senec. CimsoL 
ad Ifdc. 10, Epp. xciA'. 43, cxx. 20, Dc Vit. Beat. 
xi. .‘J; ,7uv. iv. *2.3, and Schol. xi. ‘2; Martial, 
ii. G9, iii. *2*2, x. 73; Lamprid. IlelipuL 18, &c.; 
Si(b*n. Apollin. Kpj). iv. 7 ; Suidas, .s', r. AEikios ; 
Isidor. (h-iap. xx. 4; 'JVrtullian. Apdop. 3.) 

3. When the oinpon)r 4'r.'ijan Avaa in Parthia, 
many days distant from the sea, a certain Apicius 
sent him fresh oysters, preserved by a skilful pro- 
eosh of his own. (Athen. i. p. 7, d. ; Suidas, 
s. r. HcrTpfu.) 

The first and third of tliese are mentioned by 
Atlieuaeus alone, the second by very many Avriters, 
as may be seen from the .'lutlioriiies (pioted above. 
Hence some scholars, st.'irtled not unnaturally by 
the singular coincidence of nanu; and pursuit, 
have endeavoured to ])rovo that there was in reality 
only one Apicius, namely th(^ second, and that tlie 
r..ultiplle.ation arose from the tales with regard to 
his excesses liaving passed from month to mouth 
among persons ignorant of chronology, or from the 
stories current Avith regard to \arious gluttons 
haAing been all in the process of time referred to 
the most fiiraous of :dl. It Avill be observed, how- 
c\*er, that in so far as the first is concerned Athe- 
naeua points directly to the source from Avhence 
his information Avas derived, and connects the in¬ 
dividual with an important and well knoAvn 
historical fact, nor is it probable tliat there is any 
confusion of names in the passage relating to the 
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third, since it is confirmed by the text of Snidas, 
wlio evidently quotes from Athenaeus. (See, how¬ 
ever, Vincent. Contarnii. Var. fjficL c. xvii.; Lipsius 
on Tacit. Ann. iv. 1 ; Ijister. Pracf, ad A}ih'..) 

The treatise we now possess, bearinff the title 
Caelii Ancii dc opsonih ei condimenlis^ sive de re 
ctdiiuiria^ LUtri decern., apy>oars to have been first 
discovenid by Knocli of Ascoli, about the yeiu* 
14.54, ill the time of Pope Nicolas V., and the 
<?ditio princeps was printcsd at Milan in 149}{. It 
is a sort of Cook and Confectioner’s Alanuid, con- 
tiiniii^ a multitude of receipts for preparing and 
dressing all kinds of flesh, fish, and fowl, for 
compounding Siiuces, baking cakes, preserving 
.svv(!etmeats, flavouring wines, and the like. From 
the inaccuracies and solecisms of the style, it is 
f)robable that it was compiled at a Late period by 
some one who pn^fixed th(^ name of Apicius, in 
order to attract attention and insure the circulation 
of his book. It is not without value, however, 
since it affords an insight into the details of a 
Roman kitchen which we seek for elsewhere in 
vain. 

The best editions are those of Martin Lister, pub¬ 
lished at London, in 170.5, reprinted with additions 
by Almeloveen (Amstelod. 1709), and that of 
liernhold (Marcobreit. 1787, Baruth. 1791, and 
Ansbach. 1800.) There is an illustrative work by 
Dierbach, entitled Flora Apkiana. (Heidelberg, 
1831.) LVV. R.l 

APT'NIIJS TIRO. ITiuo.) 

A'PION (’Airtw*/), a Greek grammarian. Ilis 
name is sometimes incorrecdly spelt Appion, and 
some writers, like Suidas, call him a son of Pleis- 
toneices, while others more correctly state that 
Pleistoneiccjs was only a surname, and that he was 
the son of Pos(!idoniu8. (Gell. vi. 8; Senec. Epist. 
88 ; Eus<'b. Praep. Eiwig. x, 10.) lie was a 
native of flasis, but used to say that he was bom 
at Alexandria, where he studied under Apollonius, 
the son of Archibins, and Didymn.s, from whom he 
imbibed his love for the Homeric poems. (Suid. 

.V. ?i. 'Airicav ; Joseph, c. Apion. ii. 3, &c.) He 
afterwards settled at Rome, where he taught 
rhetoric as the successor of tlm grammarian Thcon 
in the reign of 'I’iberius and Claudius. He appears 
to have enjoyed an extraordinary reputation for 
his extensive knowledge and his versatility as an 
orator; but the ancients are unanimous in censur¬ 
ing his ostentatious vanity. (Gell. v. 14 ; Plin. 
dl. N. Praef. andxxx. 6 ; .loseph, c. Api*m. ’\\. 12.) 
He declared that every one whom he mentioned in 
his works would be immortalized ; he placed him¬ 
self by the side of the greatest philosophers of an¬ 
cient Greece, and used to say, that Alexandria 
ought to be proud of having a man like himself 
among its citizens. It is not unlikely that the 
name “ cymbainra mundi,” b}" which Tiberius was 
accustomed to call him, was meant to express both 
his loquacity and his boastful character. He is 
spoken of as the most active of grammarians, and 
the surname pox^os which he bore, according to 
.Suidas, is usually expl.'iined as describing the zeal 
and labour with which he prosecuted his studies. 
In the reign of Caligula he travelled about in 
Greece!, and w.is received (!vcrywherc with the 
highest honours as the great interpreter of Homer. 
(Senec. /. c.) About the same time, A. d. 38, the 
inhabitants of Al<*xandna raised complaints ag*ain8t 
the Jews residing in their city, and endeavoured 
to curtail their rig!;ts ami privih'ges. They sent 
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an embass}' to the emperor Caligula, which waa 
headed by Apion, for he was a skilful speaker and 
known to entertain great hatred of the Jews. The 
latter also sent an embassy, which was headed by 
Philo. In this transaction Apion appears to have 
overstepped the limits of his commission, for he 
not only brought forward the eomplatnts of his fel¬ 
low-citizens, but endeavoured to excite the em¬ 
peror’s anger against the Jews by reminding him 
that they refused to erect statues to him and to 
swear by his sacred name. (Joseph. xviii. 10.) 
The results of this embassy, as well as the remain¬ 
ing part of Apion’s life, are unknown ; but if we 
may believe the account of his enemy Josephus 
(c. Apion. ii. 1.3), he died of a disease which ho 
Jiad brought upon himself by his dissolute mode of 
life. 

Apion was the author of a considerable number 
of works, all of which are now lost with the ex¬ 
ception of some fragments. 1. Upon Homer, 
whose poems seem to have formed the principal 
part of his studies, for he is said not only to have 
made tlie best recension of the text of the poems, 
but to have written explanations of phrases and 
words in the form of a dictionary (Aefets *Opr]pucai)^ 
and investigations concerning the life and native 
country of the poet. The best part of hia 
I 'Opr)piKai are supposed to be incorporated in the 
Homeric Lexicon of Apollonius. (Villoison, /Vo- 
fcf/. ad Apollon, p. ix. &.c.) Apion’s labours upon 
Homer are often referred to by Eustathius and 
other grammarians. 2. A work on Egypt (Alyuir~ 
Ttaxd), consisting of five books, which was highly 
valued in .antiquity, for it contained descriptions of 
nearly all the remarkable objects in Egypt. It 
.also contained numerous atfiicks upon tlie Jews. 
(Euseb. Fraep. K\>an<j. x. 10; Gell. v. 14; Plin. 
II. N. XXXvii. 19.) .3. A work .against the Jews. 

(I'mseb. /. <•.) A reply to these attacks is made by 
Jo.scjihus, in tlie second book of his work usually 
called Kurd 'Airiotvos, and this reply is the only 
source from which we learn .anything about the 
character of Apion’s work. 4. A work in praise 
of Alex.audcr the Gre.at. (Gell. vi. 8.) b. Histories 
of separate countri(!S. ('laropia Kara tOnos, Suid. 
s. V. *Aniu)v.) (). On the celebrated glutton Apicius, 
and, 7. Utpl Tqs 'PupdiKps SiaKtKTov. (Athen. vii. 
p. 294, XV. p. 680.) 8. De metallica disciplinu. 

(Plin. Elench. lib. xxxv.) The greatest fragments 
of the works of Apion are the story about Andro- 
clus and his lion, and about the dolphin near 
Dicaearchia, both of which are preserved in Gellius. 
Suidas (s. vv. 'Ayvprris., (rirtAdSes, (r<pdpayov, and 
rply\r}va) refers to Apion as a writer of epigrams, 
but whether he is the same as the grammarian is 
uncertain. (Villoison, l.c .; Burigny, in tin* Altni. 
de I'Acad. des Inscript, xxxviii. p. 171, &c.; Lehrs, 
Qnacst. Epicae^ Dissert, i., who chiefly discusses 
what Apion did for Homer.) ( L. S. J 

A'PION, PTOLEMAEUS. [Ptoi.emakus 
Ai'iun.] 

APIS (^Awis). I. A son of Phoroneus by the 
HA'inph Laodice, and brother of Niobc. He was 
king of Argos, established a t3Tannical goveniment, 
and called l*eioponneKus after his own name Apia ; 
Imt he was killed in a consjiiraty headed by Thel- 
xion and 'relebis. (Apollod. i. 7. 6, ii. 1. § 1.) 
In the former of these passages Apollodorus states, 
that Apis, the son of Phoroneus, was killed hy 
Aetolus; but this is a mistake arising from the 
coufu.siou of our Apis, with Apis t!ie sun of .lasou, 
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who was killed by Aetolus during the funeral 
games celebrated in honour of Azancs. (Pans. v. 1. 
{} 6; Aetolus.) 

Apis, the son of Phoroneus, is said, after bis 
death, to Iiavc been worshipped as a god, under 
the name of Serapis (SdpaTrts) ; and this state¬ 
ment shews that Egyptian mythuses are mixed 
up witli the story of Apis. This confusion is still 
more manifest in the tnulition, that Apis g:iv(> In's 
kingdom of Argos to his brother, and went to 
Egypt, where he reigned for several years aft<*r- 
wanU. (Euseb. Chron. «. *271 ; Augustin, fA- ('ir. 
Jk U xviii. /).) Apis is spoken of as one of the 
ear]i(!st lawgivers among tlu‘ (ireeks. ('I'lieodoret. 
a race. A fleet. Cur. vol. iv. j). .927, ed. Schulz.) 

2, A son of Tiilehis, and father of 'I'indxion. 
He was king at Sicyoii, and is said to have been 
such a powerful [>rime, that jirovious to the arrival 
of Pelops, 1‘eloponnesus w.as cfilled after him Apia. 
(Pans. ii. .'i. h.) 

Besides th(‘ third Apis, the son of Jason, mon- 
tioTK'd above, there is a fourth, a son of Asdepiu.-., 
mention<?d by Aescliylus. {Suppl. 2()2.) [L. 8.] 

AIMS the Bull of Memphis, which 

enjoyed the higlu'st honours as a god among the 
JOgyptians. (Pomp. Mela, i. .9; Aelian, 1/ist. Av. 
xi. 10; Lucian, cAi Nucr// Id.) He is called the 
greatest of gods, and the god of all nations, while 
others regard him more in tlu! light of a symbol of 
some great divinity ; for some authorities state, 
that Apis was the bull sacred t(» the moon, as 
Mnovis was the one sacred to the sun. (Suid. .s. 
Ammian. Mareell. x.xii. 14; Aelian,/, c.; Lutatius, 
ad iStat. T/utb. iii. 470.) According to ^lacrobius 
(AW/, i. 21), on the other hand, Ajiis was n'ganled 
as the symbol of the sun. 'J'lie most coinmon 
opinion was, that Apis was sacred to Osiris, in 
wliom the sun was worshipped ; and sometimes 
Apis is described as the soul of Osiris, or as iden¬ 
tical with him. (l)iod. i. 21 ; Pint, de Is. et Os. 
20, 33, 43; Strab. xvii. p. 007.) 

In rogartl to the birth of tliis divine animal 
Herodotus (iii. 2H) says, that he w.as the oll'spring 
'"■f a young cow whu-li was fructitied by a ray from 
heaven, and according to others it vv'as by a my (»f 
the moon that she conceiva'd him. (Said., Aelian. 
U. ec.; Plut. de Is. et Os. 43.) The signs l)y whicli 
it was recognised that the newly born bull was 
really the god Apis, an^ described by several of 
the ancients. According to Herodotus (/. c. : 
comp. Strab. 1. c.), it was requisite that the animal 
should be quite black, h.avo a wJiitc square m.'irk 
on the forehead, on its back a figure similar to 
that of an eagle, have two kinds of hair in its 
tail, and on its tongue a knot resembling an insect 
called KavBapos. (Compare Ammian. Mareell. /. c. ; 
Solinus, 32.) Pliny (//. iV. viii. 71), who states, 
that the cantharus w'as under the tongue, adds, 
that the right side of the body was marked with a 
white spot resembling the lionis of the new moon. 
Aelian says, that twenty-nine signs wen? required; 
but some of those which In? mentions have refer¬ 
ence to the later astronomical and physical siiecu- 
latinns about the god. When all the signs were 
lound satisfactory in a newly born bull, the cere¬ 
mony of his consecration begmi. This solemnity 
is desicribed by Aelian, Pliny, Ammianns Marcei- 
linus, and Diodorus, (i. 33.) When it was made 
known, says Aelian, that the god was born, sjune 
nf the sacred scribes, who possessiul the secret 
knowledge of the signs of Apis, went t«» the jilaee ! 
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of bis birth, and built a house there in the direc¬ 
tion towards the rising sun. In this house the 
g(id was fed with milk for the space of four months, 
and after this, about the time of the new moon, 
the scribes and proj)liets prepared a ship sacred to 
the god, in which lie was conveyed to Memphis. 
H(*re he enter'd his splendid residence, containing 
extensive walks and courts for his amnscmient. A 
number of the choicest cows, forming us it were 
the harem of the god, were kept in his jialace at 
Memphis. 'J'he account of Diodorus, though on 
the whole agreeing with that of Aelian, contains 
some additional particulars of interest. Pliny and 
Ammianns Mareellimis do not mention the god’s 
harem, and state that Apis was only once in every 
year allowed to come in eonlaet with a cow, and 
that this cow was, like the god Jiimself, marked in 
a peculiar way. Apis, mfireover, drank the w'ater 
of only one ]i:irtieular well in liis palace, since the 
water of the Nile was believed to be too fatti'iiing. 
'J’he god had no other oecnjiation at Memphis, 
than to receive the services and liomage of his 
attendants and worshippers, and to give onacles, 
which he did in various ways. According to 
Pliny, his toinjilc contaiiu'd two thalami, and ac¬ 
cordingly as he entered the one or the other, it 
was regarded as a favourable or unfavourable sign. 
Other modes in which c»rticlcs were derived from 
Apis an* mentioned in the following passages : 
Lutat. iid Stat. Tiu'b. iii. 473; Diog. Laert. viii. 9 ; 
Paus. vii. 22. {5 2; l^lin., Aelian, Solinus, //. ee.; 
Pint, de Is. et (ts. 14. 

As regards the mode in w'hich Apis was wor¬ 
shipped, we know, from Herodotus (ii. 33, 41), 
that o.\<‘n, whose purity was scrujmlousK’- examined 
before, wcTe olb'red to him as sacritices. His 
birthday, which was celebrated every year, was 
his most solemn festival; it was a day of rejoicing 
for all Hgyjit. The god vv’as alk)W(*d to live only 
a certain nuraher of years, probably twenty-five. 
(Lucan, J^/iars. viii. 477 ; Pint, de Is. et Os. 6(1.) 
If he had net died before the expiration of that jio- 
riod, he was killed and buried in a sacred vv'ell, the 
place of which was unknown e.xcept to the initiated, 
and he who betrayed it was severely lainished. 
(Arnob. udr. tCut. vi. p. 194.) If, hovvevi'r. Apis 
died a natural dt'atli, he was buried publicly and 
solemnly, and, as it would seem, in the temple of 
Senipis at Memphis, to which tlie c'litrance was 
left oju n at the time of Apis’ burial. (Paus. i. 13. 
>; 1 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 322 ; Plut. dc Is. et 
Os. 2.9.) 'J’he n.nne Serapis or ISanqils itself is 
•said to .signify "'’tlie tomb of Apis.” Bespecting 
the particular ceremonies and rites of the burial, 
its expenses, and the miracles which used to .'‘c- 
conipanv it, see Diod. i. 34, 9d ; Pint. /. c. 29, 3.1. 
As the birth of A]*is tilled all Egypt with joy and 
festivities, so his death threw the whole country 
into grief and mourning; and tlane was no one, 
as J.ucia.n says, wiio valued his hair so much that 
lie vvmihl not have shorn his Invul on that occasion. 
(Lucian, de Srerif. 1.1, de Dea Si/r. Vi ; 'J'ibnll. i. 3; 
Ammian. Mare., Solin. //. er.) However, this time 
c»f mourning did not usu.ally last long, as a new 
Apis was generally kept ready to fill the place of 
his predecessor; jind as soon as he was found, the 
mourning was at an end, and the rejoicings began. 
(Diod. i. 3.1; Spartian. Hadr. 12.) 

'I'he worship of Apis was, without doubt, origi¬ 
nally nothing but the simple worship of the bull, 
and* formed a p.irt of the fetish-worship of the 
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Eg 3 'ptian 8 ; but in the course of time, the bull, 
like other aninuils, was n'fjardcd as a symbol in 
the astronomical and phj'sical s^^stems of tlio Kfiyp- 
tian priests. Jlow far this was carried 11103 ' 
seen from what Aeliaii sua's about the twenty-iiine 
marks on the body of Apis, which form a complete 
astronomical and ph_v.sical s\'stem. For further 
details respectins,- these late speculations, the reader 
is refeiT(?(l to tlie works on K^yptian m^'tholopy^ 
by^ dablonsk}', Champollion, Pritchard, and others. 

The Persians, in their reliifious intoleiimce, ridi¬ 
culed and scorned the FVrvptiaii ifods, and more 
es])eciall 3 ’^ Ajiis. Cambvs(‘s killed A]>is with his 
own liand (Iletod iii. and Ochus had him 

slanijlitered. (J‘lnt. /. c. .‘11.) 'J'hc! (Jreeks and 
Romans, on tin* otlier hand, saw notliiii" repug¬ 
nant to tlic'ir feelings in lli(> Avorship of Ajiis, and 
Aloxaiuler the (licat gained the good will of the 
Egyptians hy nll’iTimr saeriiices to A])is as well as 
to their other gods. (Arrian, iii. 1.) SeviTal 

of tlie Roman ('inperors visited and paid homage to 
Apis, and his AA'orship seems to have maintained 
itself n<'arl\' down to the extinction of paganism, 
(Suet, yl/tif. .0;l, ; Tacit. >■(////«/. ii. .'i.h ; 

Plin. /. c.; Spartian. /. c., S(‘pL S( vcr. 17.) (L. S.] 

API!iU)l)I"rE (’Ai^poSiTT?), one of the great 
OlA'mpian divinities, aa'us, according to tlui popidar 
and poetical notion.-, of the (Jreeks, the goddess of 
love and l)('aut^^ Some traditions stated that she 
had bjirung from the foam (d(ppos) of the sesi, which 
had gatliered around the mutilated parts of Uranus, 
tliat liad been tlirowu into the sea b 3 ' Kronos 
after Ik; had unmauiied his father. (Hesiod. Tlunnj, 
H)0; compare ANaDVOMKNii,) With the exceji- 
tiou of the Homeric hymn on Aphrodite there is 
no tiuce of this legend in Homer, and according to 
him Aphrodite is the daughter of Zeus and Dione. 
(//. V. .“*78, Ac., XX. 10,0.) Later traditions call 
her a daughbT of Kronos and Euonyme, or of 
Uranufi and Jlemem. (Uic. Dr Nat.Dror. iii. *28; 
Ratal. Com. iv. 18.) According to Hesiod and 
the Homeric li 3 'uin on Aphrodite, the g()dd«!S8 
after rising from the foam hrst approached the 
island of Cythera, and thence Avent to Cyprus, and 
as slie Avas walking on the sea-coast dowens sprang 
lip umU'r her feet, ami Eros and Ilimeros accom¬ 
panied hir to the assembly' of the other great gods, 
nil of whom Avere struck with admiration and love 
when she aji^ieared, .'ind h(*r surpassing beauty made 
every oim desire to liave lier for his wife. Accord¬ 
ing to the eosmogonic vieAvs of the nature of 
Aphrodite, she was the personification of the gen<*- 
rativc! powers of nature, and the mother of all 
living beings. A trace of tliis notion seems to be 
contained in the tradition that in the contest of 
Ty]>hon Avitli the gods. Aphrodite metamorphosed 
herself into a fish, which animal was considered to 
posses.9 tlie greatest geiieratiA'e powers. {0\. 

V. 818, &c.; comp. Hy gin. Port. A.vtr. 80.) lint 
according to the popular belief of the Gn'cks and 
their poetical descriptions, she Avas the goddess of 
love, wdio excited this passion in the hearts of gods 
and men, and by this power ruled over all tin; 
liA’ing creation. (Horn. Hunin. in Vrn.; Lucret. 
U), Ac.) Ancient mythology furnishes numerous 
instance.s in wliich Aphnidite punished those who 
Jieglectc’d her worsliip or despised licr power, as 
Avell as others in which she favoured and protected 
those W'ho did homage to her and recognized lier 
'Sway. Love and beauty are ideas essentially con¬ 
nected, and Aphrodite was therefore also the goJ- 
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dess of beauty and gracefulness. In these pointc. 
slie surpassed all other goddesses, and she received 
the prize of beauty' from I’aris ; she had further 
the power of granting beauty and invincible charms 
to others. Y outh is the herald, and Peitho, the 
Horae, and Churites, the attendants and compa¬ 
nions of Aphrodite. (Pind. Ncni. viii. 1, &c.) 
Marriages are called hy Zeus her work and tho 
things al)out which she ought to busy herself. 
(Horn. If. V. 429 ; comp. Od. xx. 74 ; Pind. Pt/tk, 
ix. 10, &c.) As she herself had sprung from the 
sea, she is represented by later Avriters as having 
some influence upon the sea. (V'lrg. viii. 800; 
Ov. Ilrroiil. xv. ‘218; comp. Pans. ii. 84. § II.) 

During the 'frojan Avar, Aphrodite, the mother 
of iXciieas, Avho had been declared the most beauti- 
I'nl (»f all the god<lesses b\' a Trojan prince, naturally 
siih'd with the Trojans. She saved Paris from his 
conte.st with Meuelaus (//. iii. 880), \»ut when she 
endeav'ourt'd to rescue lier darling Aeneas from the 
fight, she was pursued by' Diomedes, who woiiudcd 
her ill her hand. In her fright slu* abandoned her 
son, and was carried hy Iris in the chariot of Arcs 
to Olyinjms, Avhere slie complaini'd of her mis- 
f(»rtiine to her mother Dione, hut was laughed at by 
Hera and Athena. (7/. A'. 8ll,&c.) She also 
protected the body of Hector, and anointed it with 
ambrosia. (//. xxiii. 185.) 

According to tlie most common accounts of the 
ancients, Aplirodite Avas married to Hephaestus 
{Oififus. viii. 270 ), who, hoAvt'ver, is said in tlie 
Iliad (viii. 888) to have married f’haris. Her 
faithlessness to Hephaestus in her amour with 
Arcs, and tho manner in Avhich slie was caught hy 
the ingenuity of her husband, are beautifully de¬ 
scribed in the Odyssey', (viii. 2()6‘, &c.) Ry Arcs 
she became the mother of Phobos, Deimos, llar- 
monia, and, according to later tmditions, of Eros 
and Aut<‘ro.s also, (Hesiod. T/trup. 984, Ac., Scut. 
Here. 195; Horn. //. xiii. 299, iv. 440; ISchol. ad 
Apollon. lUmL iii. 2(); Uic. dr Nat. Dear. iii. 28.) 
But Are.s Avas not the only' god whom Aphrodite 
favoured ; Dionysus, Ileriiics, and Poseidon like- 
AA'ise enjoyed her charms. By the first she wxis, 
according to some traditions, tlio mother of Priapus 
(Schol. ad ApoUov. lihoil. i. 983) and Bacchus 
(Ilesych. .V. r. AtwJ'r/y), by the second of 

Hemiapliroditus (Ov. Mrt. iv. 289, &c.; DK)d. iv. 

() ; laician. Dial. Dear. xv. *2), and by Po.seidoii 
slie had two children, lihodos and JleropiiiUis. 
(Schol. od Pi/td. 7*/////. viii. 21.) As Aphroiliie so 
often kindled in tlie Iiearts of the gods a love for 
mortals, Zeus at last resolved to make lier jiay for 
her w'anton sport by' inspiring her too w'ith love 
for a mortal man. 'J'Jiis W'as accomplished, and 
.Aphrodite conceived an invincible passion for An- 
chises, by Avhoni she became the mother of Aeneas 
and Lyrus. [Ani’Hjses.] Re.specting lier con¬ 
nexions W'ith other mortals see Adonis and Bu’I’es. 

Aphrodite possessed a magic girdle w'hich had 
the jjower of inspiring love and desire for those 
who Avore it ; lienee it was borrowed hy Hera 
when she wished to Btiniiilafe the love of Zeus, 
(lioui. If. xiv. 214, Ac.) 1’he arrow is also some¬ 
times iiientiojii-il as one of her attributes. (Pind. 
J\'/t//. iv- ,‘{80; Theocrit. xi. Id.) In tlie vegetable 
kingdom the myrtle, rose, apple, poppy, and others, 
were sacred to her. (Ov. Past. iv. 15. 148 ; Bion, 
Jdt/ll. i- 84 ; Schol. ad Ariaioph. Nuh. 998 ; Paus. 
ii, 10. § 4 ; Phornut. 23.) I’he animals sacred to 
her, Avliicli arc often nicutioncd as drawing her 
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chariot or serving as her nicBscngers, arc the spar¬ 
row, the dove, the swan, the swallow, and a bird 
called iynx. (Sappho, in Vm. 10 ; A then. ix. p. 
395 ; riorat. Carm. iv. 1. 10 ; Aelian, Huit. An. 
X. 34; Pind. Pyih. l.c.) As Aphrodite Urania 
the tortoise, the synib()l of domestic modesty and 
chastity, and as Aphrodite Ihindemos the ram was 
sacred to her. [Urania; Pandemijs.] When she 
was repnisented as the victorious goddess, she had 
the attributes of Arcs, a helm<‘t, a shield, a sword : 
or a lance, and an image of Victory in one Jiand. 
The })lanet Venus and the spring-month of April 
were likewise sacred to her. (Cic. de Nat. Uvor. 
iii. ‘20 ; Ov. Fast. iv. .90.) All the surnames and 
epithets given to Aphrodite are derived from places 
of her worship, from events connected with the 
legends about her, or have nd’enuice to her charac¬ 
ter and her inlhumce upon man, or are descriptive 
of her extraordinary beauty and charms. All her 
surnames are explained in separate articles. 

The principal places of her worship in Ore(‘ce 
were the islands of Cyprus and (!ythera. At 
Cnidus in Caria she had thn^c temph‘s, one of 
which contained her renowned statue by Praxiteles. 
Mount Ida in 'I'roas was an ancient jjlace of her 
worship, and among the otlier places we may num- 
tion ])articularly tlie island of Cos, tin; towns of 
Abydos, Athens, Thespiae, hlegara, Sparta, Sicyon, 
Corinth, and Eryx in Sicily. 'J'iie .sacritices ottered 
to her consisted mostly of incense and garlands of 
flowers (Virg. Aon. i. 4l(j; Tacit. Ui$t. ii. 3), but 
in some places animals, such as pigs, goats, young 
cows, hares, and others, were sacriiiced to her. In 
some places, as at Corinth, great numbers of fmnales 
belonged to her, who prostituted themselves in her 
service, and bore tlie name of tepdSoi/Aot. (JJict.o/ 
Ant. s. r. ’Eraiftat.) Ib'specting the festivals of 
Aplirodite see Uio/. <f Ant. n. v. 'ABwvia, ‘Avayoi- 
7ia, ‘A^poSlo-iO, Karaydyia. 

The worship of Aphrodite w'as undoubtedly of 
eastern origin, and probably introduced fnnn Syria 
to the islands of (’yprus, C'ythem, and otlnns, from 
Avheiice it sf)read all over Greece. It is siiid to 
have been brought int(j Syria from Assyria. (Pans, 
i. 14. § (i.) .Aphrodite appears to lmv<* been 
originally identical with Astarte, called by the 
Hebrews Ashtoivtli, and her connexion with 
Adonis clearly points to t^yria. Hut with the ex¬ 
ception of Corinth, where the wairship of Aydiro- 
dite had eminently an Asiatic cliaracter, the whole 
worsiiii) of this goddess and all the id«-as concern¬ 
ing her nature and character are so »*ntirely Greek, 
that its introduction into (ireece must be assigned 
to the very earliest }»eriods. The elements were 
derived from the East, but the peculiar develop¬ 
ment of it belongs to (ireece. Respecting tin* Ho¬ 
man goddess Venus and lier idem ideation with the 
Greek Aphrodite, see Vents. 

Aphrodite, tin? ideal of female grace and beauty, 
frequently engaged the talents and genius of the 
ancient artists. The most celebrated representations 
of her were those of Cos and Cnidus. 'J'hose w’liich 
are still extant are divided by archaeologists into se¬ 
veral classes, accordingly as the goddess is rc'preseiit- 
cd in a standing position and naked, as the Medicean 
\enus, or bathing, or half naked, or dressed in a 
tunic, or as the victorious goddess in arms, as she 
was represented in the temples of Cyi.hera, Spartci, 
and Corinth. (Pans. iii. *23. § 1, *ii. 5. § 1, iii. 
15. § 10; comp. Hirt. MythoL Bilderbuch, iv. 133, 
&c.; Manso, FersiwV/c, pp. 1—308.) JL. S.] 
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APISA'UN (’ATrnrdwv). Two mythical per¬ 
sonages of this name occur in the Iliad, xi. 578, 
and xvii. 348. [L. S.] 

APOLLAS. [Apellas.] 

APGLLINA'RIS and APOIdLTNA'RlUS arc 
ditterent forms of the same Greek name, ’AttoAAi- 
vdpios. Eor the sake of convenience we use in 
ever}' case the form Apollinaris, which is always 
employed by Latin writers. 

1. Claituius Apollinaris, bishop of Iliera- 
polis ill Phrygia (a. d. 170 and onwards), wrote 
an “ Apology for the Christian faith” (Adyoi vHp 
rijs iri'ffTcws diroAo^tas) to the emperor M. Anto¬ 
ninus. He also wrote against the Jews and the 
Gentiles, and against the lieresics of the Mon- 
tanists and the J'hicratites, and some otluu* works, 
all of which are lost. (Euseb. Jl. K. iv. *27, v. 19; 
Hicron. de Vir. Jilust. ‘26, Fpiat. 84 ; Nicephorus, 
iv. 11 ; Photius, C(mI. 14; Theodoret. de JIaeret. 
Fuf). iii. ‘2 ; Chroniooyi Faschale.) 

‘2. Apoi.i.inaris, father and son, the former 
presbyter, the lattiT bishop, of Laodicea. The fa- 
tluw was born at Alexandria. He taught grammar 
first at Berytus and afterwards at Laodicea (about 
a. i>. .‘}.‘i5), where he married, and became a pres¬ 
byter of the clmrch. Apollinaris and bis son en¬ 
joyed the fricndshi{) of the sophists Libaniiis and 
Epiphanius. They were lioth excommunicated by 
'I heodotus, bishftp c)f Laodicea, for attending the 
lectures of Epi{>haiiius, but they were restored upon 
tludr profession of penitence. Being firm catholics, 
they were banished by Georgius, the Arian succes¬ 
sor of Theodotus. 

When Julian (a. D. 3C‘2) issued an edict for¬ 
bidding Christians to teach the classics, Apollinaris 
and his son undertook to siqiply the loss by trans¬ 
ferring the Scriptures into a body of poetry, rheto¬ 
ric, and philosopliy. They pul the historical books 
of the (Jld 'I'estament into poetry, which consisted 
partly of Homeric lu'xamcters, and partly of lyrics, 
tragedies, and com(‘di(‘s, in imitation of Pindar, 
Eurijiides, and Menander. According to one ac¬ 
count, the Uld Testament history, up to the reign 
of Saul, formed a kind of heroic poem, divided into 
twenty-four books, which were named lafter the 
letters of the Grec'k alphabet, in imitation of Ho¬ 
mer. 'J’he New Testament was put into the form 
of dialogues, after tlie iiiaiimT of Plato. Only 
two w'orks remain which appi'ur to have formed a 
jwrt of these sacr»*d classics, namely, a tragedy en¬ 
titled “Christ Sufl'ering,” which is found among 
the works of Gregory Nazianzen, and a poetic 
versi«)n of the Psalms, entitled “Metaphrasis Psal- 
morum,” which was published at Paris, 1552, 
1589, and 1613; ])y Sylburg at Heidelberg, 1596 ; 
.•md in the various collections of the Fathers. 
There is some <iilliculty in determining what shares 
the father and sou liad in these works. The Uld 
'I'estament poems are generally ascribed to the la¬ 
ther, win* is spoken biglily of as a poet, and the 
New Testann'iit dialogues to the sou, who was 
more distinguished as a philosopher and rhetorician. 
In accordance wit^ this view, V'ossius (dc Jiist. 
Graoc. ii. 18, and de Poet. Grace. 9) and Cave 
(sub aim. 362), attribute both the extant works to 
the son. 

Apollinaris the younger, v.lio was bishop of 
Laodict'a in 362 a. wrote several controversial 
works, the most celebrated of which was one in 
thirty books against Porphyry. He became noted 
also as the founder of a sect. He was a wann op- 
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poiieiit of the Ariaus, and a personiil friend of *250, &c.), and his festivals usually fell on the so- 
Athuiissius ; and in arguing against the former, he veuth of a month. Immediately after bis birth, 
maintained, that the Divine Word (the Logos) Apollo was fed with ambrosia and nect^ by Tbe- 
Buppliod the place of a rational soul in the person inis, and no sooner had he tasted the divine food, 
of Christ. He died between 30*2 and 39*2 a. d. than he spranjf up and demanded a lyre and a bow. 
His doctrine was condemned by a synod at Home, and declared, that hencefortii he would declare to 
about 375 A. D,, but it continued to be held by a men the will of Zeus. Delos exulted with joy, 
considerable sect, who were called Apollinarists, and covered herself with golden flowers. (Comp, 
down to the middle of the fifth century. (Hieron. Thcognis, 5, &c.; Eurip. Uecuh. 457, &c.) 
de. Vh', Jllust. 104 ; Socrates, //. E. ii. 46, iii. 16 ; Apollo, though one of the great grids of ()ljTnpus, 
Sozonien, If.E. v. 16, vi. 25; Suidas, H.V.; Cave, is yet represenU^d in some sort of dependence on 
JJist. Litf..; Wernsdorfi Diss. dc Apollin.) Zeus, who is regarded as the source of the powers 

3. The author of two epigi-anis in the Greek exercised by his son. The powers ascribed to 
Antholog 3 % is ver_y probably the same person as Apollo are apparently of different kinds, but all are 
the elder Apollinaris of Laoilicea. (Jacobs, Avthol. connected with one another, and may be said to be 
Grace, xiii. p. 653.) [P. S.J only ramifications of one and the same, as will be 

APOLLIN A'IIIS, CLAU'DIUS, the com- seen from the following classification, 
niandm* of Vitellius’fleet at JVIisenuni, when it Apollo is—1. i/ui god who punishes and destroys 
revolted to Vespasian in a. d. 70. Apolliutaris es- (ov\ios) the wicked and (merficaring, and as such he 
caped Avith six galleys. (Tac. Jlist. iii. 57, 7f>, 77.) is described as the god with bow and arrows, the 
APOLLO (’ATTo'AAaa/), one of the great divini- gift of Hephaestus. (Horn. //. i. 42, xxiv. 605, 
ties of the Greeks, aa'us, according to Homer (//. i. Od. xi. 318, xv. 410, &c.; comp. Pind. l*uih. iii. 
‘21, 36), the son of Zeus and Leto. Hesiod (77/eo//. 15, &c.) Various epithets given to him in the 

.918) states the same, and adds, that Apollo’s sister Homeric poems, such as exaros, eadepyos, iK7j€6\os, 
Avas Artemis. Neither of the two poets suggests eKarr]€uAos, kKvtoto^os, and dpyvporoips, refer to 
anything in regard to the birth-place of the god, him as the god who witli his (larts Iiits his object 
unless we take AoxrryeWs (7/* iv. 101) in the sense at a disUiuce and never misses it. All sudden 
of “bom in J.(ycja,” which, hoAvever, according to deaths of men, Avhether they Avere regarded ns a 
others, Avould OTily mean “bom of or in light.” punishnumt or a reward, wore belicAod to be the 
•Several toAvns and places claimed the honour of his effect of the arrows of Apollo; and with the sjinie 
birth, as we see from various local traditions men- arroAvs he sent the plague into the camp of the 
tioned by late writers. 'I’lius tlu; Ephesians said Greeks. Hyginus relates, that four days after his 
that Apollo and Artemis Avere bom in the gn>ve of birth, Apollo went to mount l^arnassus, and tljore 
Ortygia near Ephesus (Tacit. Awwn/. iii. 61); the killed the dragon Pytlion, who had pursued his 
inhabitants of 'J’egyra in Iloeotia and of Zoster in mother during her AA'undcrings, before she reached 
Attica claimed the same honour for themseh'es. Delos. He is also said to liav(^ assisted Zeus in 
(Steph. Pyz. s. v. Teyvpa.) In some of these local ids contest with the giants. (Apollod. i. 6. § 2.) 
traditions Apollo is mentioned alone, and in others 'J'he circumstance of Apollo being the destroyer of 
together with his sister Artemis. The account of tin; Avicked Avas biilicA'ed by some of the ancients 
Apollo’s parentage, too, av.'is not the siimc in all to have given rise to his name Apollo, wliicli they 
traditions (Cic. dc Aai, JJeor. iii. ‘23), and the cimnected with dirdWvpi, “to destroy.” (Aeschyl. 
Egyptians made out that he was a son of Jlionysus Again. 1081.) Some modem writers, on the other 
and Isis. (Herod, ii. 156.) But tin; opinion most hand, aa'Ijo consider the poAVer of averting e\’il to 
universjilly received was, that Apollo, the son of h.ave been the original and principal feature in his 
Zeus and Ijcto, AA'a.s horn in tlu* island of Dtdos, character, say that ’AttoAAwv, i. e. ’ATreAAuw, (from 
together Avith his sister Artemis; ,'ind the circum- tin; root }>elh)), signifies thii god Avho drives away 
stances of his birth there are detailed in the Ho- cauI, and is synonymous with dAe^fxaxay, Acesius, 
meric hymn on Apollo, and in tliat of Cailimachus Acestoii, adrrjp, and other names and epithets 
on Delos. (Comp. Apollod. L 4. § 1; Hygin. Fiib. applied t<) Apollo. 

140.) Hera in her jealousy pursued J^eto from *2. Tlvc god who affords help and wards off evil. 
land to land and from isle to isle, and endtjavoured As he had the power of visiting men with plagues 
to prevent her finding a resting-place where to give and ejjidemics, so lie was also able to deliver men 
birth. At hist, however, slie arrived in Delos, from them, if duly propitiated, or at least by his 
where she wtis kindly received, and after nine oracles to suggest the means by which such calaini- 
dnys’ labour she gave birth to A])()llo under a palm ties could he averted. Various names and epithets 
or an olive tree at the foot of mount Cynthus. Avhieh are given to ApolU), especially by later wri- 

was assisted by all the goddesses, except Hera and ters, such us uKeaios, wiiaToip, d\f^iKaKos, (rwrrip, 
Eileithyia, hut the latter too liastened to lend her dTrorpuiratui, eiriKoupios, iarpopdvris, and others, 
aid, as soon as she lieard what was taking place, .are descriptiA-^e of this poAvor. (Bans. i. 3. § 3, 

The island of Diilos, which previous to this i*vent vi. •21. .5, viii. 41. § 5 ; Plut. dc Et ap, Delph. 21, 

had been unsteady and floating on or buried under dc. Defect. Orac. 7 ; Aeschyl. Eum, 62 ; comp, 
the waves of the sea, now b(!came stationary, and Miiller, Dor. ii. 6. § 3.) It seenns to be the idea 
was fastened to the roots of tlio eartli. (tknnp. of his being the god Avho alforded help, that made 
Virg. Aeii. iii. 75.) The day of Apollo's birth was him the father of Asclcpius, the god of the healing 
believed to have been the seventh of the month, art, and that, at least in later times, identified him 
whence he is called 4S5opayfv’qs. (l’Iut.%;«pos.8.) with l*aelk»n, tiie god of the healing art in Homer. 
According to some traditions, he was a seven [PiiKEON.] 

months’child (4vrapr)raius). The ntwiher seven 3. The goil of prophecy. Apollo exercised this 
was sacred to the god ; on the seventh of every power in his numerous oracles, and especially in 
month sacrifices AAcre oflered to him (4€5oiJiay4TT]5, that of Del})hi. (Diet, of Ant. s. v. Oraetdum.) The 
Aeschyl. Sept. 802; comp. Callim. Hymn, in Del. source of all his prophetic poAvers was Zeus him- 
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i>e1f (ApoUodorua btates, that Apollo received the 
fiavTiKi^ from Pan), and Apollo is accordingly 
called “the prophet of his father Zeus.” (Aeschyl. 
Bum. 19) ; but he had nevertheless the power of 
communicating the gift of prophecy both to gods 
and men, and all the ancient seers and prophets 
are placed in some relationship to him. (Horn. //. 
i. 72, Hi/mn. in M&rc. .% 471.) The inaiincr in 
which Apollo came into the possession of the oniclc 
of Delphi (Pytho) is related differently. According 
to Apollodorus, the oracle had previously been in 
the possession of Themis, and the dragon Python 
guarded the mysterious chasm, and Apollo, after i 
having slain the monster, took possession of the 
oracle. According to Hyginus, Python liirnself 
possessed the oracle; while Pausanias (x. 3. g .0) 
sbites, that it belonged to Gaea mid Poseidon in 
common. (Comp. Eurip. Jphig. Taur. P24b, &c.; 
A then. XV. p. 701; Ov. Met. i. 439; Apollon. 
Khod. ii. 706.) 

4. The god of song and music. We find him in 

the Iliad (i. 603) delighting the immortal gods 
with his play on the phorminx during their re¬ 
past; and the Homeric bards derived their art of 
song either from Apollo or the Muses. {Od. viii. 
400, with luistath.) Later traditions iiscribed to 
Apollo even the invention of the flute and lyr<? 
(Calliin. I/gmn. in Jhl. 253; Plut. de while 

the more common tradition was, that ho received 
the lyre from llernu's. Ovid {JJeroid. xvi. 100) 
makes Apollo liuiUl tin* walls of Troy by playing 
on the lyre, as Ampliion did the walls of 'rhebe>. 
Uespecting his musical contests, see MAits yas, 
M lUAS. 

5. T/iC god who protects the /lochs and cattle 

{v6fii05 from vojuds or uujui)^ a meadow or 

|)asture land). Homer (//. ii. 7G6) says, that 
Apollo reared the swift steeds of Eumelus Phere- 
tiades in Pieria, and according to the Honuiric 
hymn to Hermes (22, 70, &c.) the herds of the 
gods fed in Pieria under the care of Apollo. At 
the command of Zeus, Apollo guarded the cattle of 
Luomedoii in the valleys of mount Ida. (//. xxi. 
480.) There lire in Homer only a few allu.sions to 
this feature in the character of Apollo, but in later 
writers it assumes a very })rominent form (Pind. 
Pglh. ix. 114 ; Callim. JJgmn. in A poll. 50, &c.); 
and in the story of Apollo tending the flocks of 
Admetus at Pherae in Thesbal)% on the banks of 
the river Amphrysus, the idea reaches its height. 
(Apollod. i. 9, § 15 ; Eurip. Alcesl. 8 ; Tibull. ii. 3. 
11; Virg. Georg, iii. 2.) 

6. The god who delights m Uw foundatioji of ioicns 
and the establishment of cknl constitutions. His 
assistance in the building of Troy was mentioned 
above; respecting his aid in raising the walls of 
Megara, see Alcathous. Pindar {J*gth. \. 80) 
calls Apollo the dpxi 77 «Trjy, or the leader of the 
Doriins in their migration to Peloponnesus; and 
this idea, as well as the one that he delighted 
in the foundation of cities, seems to be intimately 
connected with the circumstance, that a town or a 
colony was never founded by the Greeks without 
consulting an oracle of Apollo, so that in every 
case he became, as it were, their spiritual leader. 
The epithets KTiaT<f\s and oiKioni\s (see Biickh, ad 
Pind. l.c.) refei; to this part in the character of 
Apollo. 

Those characteristics of Apollo necessarily ap¬ 
pear in a peculiar light, if we adopt the view which 
was almost universal among the later poets, inytlio* 
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graphers, and philosophers, and according to which 
Apollo was identical with Helios, or the Sun. In 
Homer and for some centuries after his time Apollo 
and Helios are perfectly distinct. The question 
w'hich here presents itself, is, w'hether the idea of 
the identity of the two divinities was the original 
and primitive one, and was only revived in later 
times, or whether it was the result of later spi'cu- 
lations and of foreign, chiefly Egyptian, influence?. 
Each of these two opinions has had its able advo¬ 
cates. The former, which has been maintained by 
Buttmann and Hermann, is supported by strong 
arguments. In the time of Ciilliinachus, some per¬ 
sons distinguished between Apollo and Helios, for 
which they w'ere censured by the poet. (Fragni. 48, 
ed. Bentley.) Pausanias (vii. 23. § 6) states, tlmt 
he met a Sidonian who declared the two gods to 
be identical, and Pausanias adds, that this w'as 
quite in accordance with the belief of the Greeks. 
(Comp. Strab. xiv. p. 635 ; Plut. de Ei up. Delph. 4, 
de. Ihf (hoc. 7-) It has further been wild, that if 
Apollo be regarded us the Sun, the powers and 
attributes which we have emmieratcd above are 
easily explained and accounted for; that the sur¬ 
name of ^ui§os (the shining or brilliant), wdiich is 
frequejitly applied to Apollo in the Homeric poems, 
]>oints to the sun; and lastly, that the traditions 
concerning the Hyperboreans and their w'orship of 
Apollo bear the strongest marks of their regarding 
the god in the same light. (Alcaeus, up. Uimer. 
xiv. 10; Diod. ii. 47.) Still greater stress is laid 
on the fact that the Egyptian Horus was regarded 
as identical with Apollo (Herod, ii. 144, 156; 
Diod. i. 25; Plut. de Is. et Os. 12, 61 ; Aelian, 
Uist. An. X. 14), as Horns is usually considered 
as th<‘ god of tlie burning sun. Those who ado])t 
this view derive Apollo from the East or from 
Egypt, and regard the Athenian ’AttoAAw*' Trarp^oy 
as tin? god who was brought to Attica by the 
Egyptian colony under Cecro|)&. Another set of 
accounts derives the worshi]) of Apollo from the 
very opjiosite quarter of the woidd—from the coun¬ 
try of the Hyperboreans, that is, a nation living 
beyond the jmint wliere the north wind rises, and 
whose country is in consequence mo^t happy ami 
fruitful. According to a fragment of an ancient 
Ihu'ic hymn in Pausanias (.x. 5. § 4), the oracle of 
Delplii was founded by Hyperboreans and Glenus; 
Leto, too, is said to have come from the Hyperbo¬ 
reans to Delos, and Eileithyia likewise. (Herod, 
iv. 33, &c.; Pans. i. 18. § 4 ; Diod. ii. 47.) The 
Hyperboreans, sjiys Diodorus, w'orsliip Apollo more 
zealously than any other people ; they are all 
priests of Apollo; one town in their country is 
sacred to Ajudlo, and its inhabitants are for the 
most part players on the l 3 're. (Comp. Pind. Pyih. 
X. 55, &c.) 

These opposite aeeonnts respecting the original 
seat of the w'orship of Apollo might lead us to 
suppose, that the^' refer to two distinct divinities, 
which were in tlie course of time united into one, 
as indeed Cicero (</e Nat. Dcor. iii. 23) distin- 
guislies four difl'erent Apollos. Muller has rt?- 
jected most decidedly and justly the hy'pothesis, 
that ApuUo was derived from Egypt; hut he re¬ 
jects at tlift same time, without very satisfactory 
reasons, the opinion that Apollo was connected 
with the worshij) of nature or any part of it; for, 
according to him, Apollo is a purely' spiritual divi¬ 
nin', and far above all tin? other gods of Olympus. 
As regards the identity of Apollo and Helios, he 
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justly remarks, that it would he a strange pheno¬ 
menon if this identity should have fidlen into 
oblivion for several centuries, and then have been 
revived. This objection is indeed strong, but not 
insurmountaVde if wo recollect the tendency of the 
Greeks to change a peculiar attribute' of a god into 
a sepamte divinity ; and this process, in regard to 
Helios and Apollo, seems to have taken place pre¬ 
vious to the time of Homer. Miiller’s view of 
Apollo, which is at least very ingenious, is hriofly i 
this. The original and essential feature in the 
character of Apollo is that of “the averter of evil” 
(’AttAAwi') ; he is originally a divinity peculiar to 
the Doric race; and the most ancient si*ats of his 
worshi]) arc the Tiiessalian T^:mp(^ and Delphi. 
From thence it was transplanted to Crete, the inha¬ 
bitants of which spread it over the ct)asts of Asia 
Minor and parts of the continent of Greece, such 
as Boeotia and Attica, In the latter country it 
was intn duced during the imm ignition of the 
lonians, whence the god became the ’AttwAAoji' 
varp^os <if the Athenians. The conquest of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus by the Dorians raised Apollo to the rank 
of the jiiincipal divinity in the jieninsula. The 
*Air6\\(ov vofxios was originally a local divinity of 
the shejiherds of Arcadia, who was tmnsfonned 
into and identified with the Dorian Apollo during 
the process in which the latter became the natiomd 
divinity of the Peloponnesiaius. In the s:ime man¬ 
ner as in this instance the god assumed the cha¬ 
racter of a god of herds and Hocks, his character 
was changed and modified in other parts of Greeoi' 
also : with the Hyperboreans ho was the god of 
proplu'cy, and with the Cretiins the god with bow 
and darts. In J‘'gypt he was made to form a part 
of their astronomical system, which was afterwards 
introdiiciid into Greece, where it became the pre¬ 
valent opinion of the learned. 

But whatever we may think of this atul other 
modes of explaitiing the origin and nature of Apollo, 
one point is cerhiiii and attested by tliousands of 
facts, that Apollo and his worship, his festivals 
and oracles, had more influence upon the Greeks 
than any other god. It may safely be asserted, 
that the Greeks would never have become what 
they were, without the worship of Apollo : in him 
the brightest side of the Grecian mind is rt^flected. 
Respecting his festivals, see Diet, of A?it. s. v. 
’ATToAAwj/ta, Tliarfidia^ and others. 

In the religion of the early Romans there is no 
trace of the worship of Apollo. The Romans be¬ 
came acquainted with this divinity through the 
Greeks, and adopted all their notions and ideas 
about him from the hitter people. There is no 
doubt that the Romans knew of his worship among 
the Greeks at a very early time, and tradition sjiys 
that they consulted his oracle at Deljdii even b<?- 
fore the expulsion of the kings. But the first time 
that we hear of the worship of Apollo at Rome is 
in the year ii. c. 430, when, for the purpose of 
averting a plague, a temple was raised to him, and 
soon after dedicated by the consul, G. .luHiis. (Liv. 
iv. 25, 29.) A second temple was built to him in 
the year b. c. 350. One of these tw’o (it is not 
certain which) stood outside the porta Capena. 
During the second Punic war, in b. c. 212, the 
ludi Apollinares were instituted in honour of /\pollo. 
(Liv. XXV. 12; Macrob. Sut. i. 17; Diet, of Ant. 
s. V. Liuii Apollinares; comp. Ludi JSaecvlares.) 
The W'orship of this divinity, however, did not 
form a very prominent part in the religion of the 
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Romans till the time of Augustus, who, after the 
battle of Actium, not only dedicated to him a por¬ 
tion of the spoils, but built or embellished his tem¬ 
ple at Actium, and founded a new one at Rome 
on tlie Palatine, and instituted quinquennial games 
at Actium. (Suet. 31, 52 ; Diet, of Anl. s, v. 
'AktIu; Jlartiing, die IMufion der Homers ii. p. 
205.) 

Apollo, the national divinity of the Grei'ks, was 
of course represi’iited in all the w'ays which the 
plastic arts were capable of. As the ideas of the 
god became gnidually^ and more and more full}' de¬ 
veloped, so his rejiresentations in works of art rose 
from a rude w'ooden image to the perfect ideal of 
youthful manliness, so that he appeared to the an- 
ciimts in the light of a twin brother of Aphrodite. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 4. § 10.) The most beautiful 
and celebrated among the extant representations of 
Apollo arc the Apollo of Belvedere at Rome, which 
•was discovered in 1503 at Rettuno {Mus. PuyClein. 
i. I-I, 15), and the Apollino at Florence. (Hirt. 
AfiJlhol. Itilderhueh., i. p. 29, &c.) In the Apollo 
of Belvi'dere, tlie god is rejiresented with com¬ 
manding but serene majesty ; sublime intellect and 
jdiysical beauty are combined in it in the most 
wonderful manner. The forehead is higher than 
in otiu'i* ancient figures, and on it there is a pair 
of locks, while the rest of his liair flows freely 
down on his neck. The limbs are well propor¬ 
tioned and harmonious, the muscles are not worked 
out too strongly, and at the hips the figure is ra¬ 
ther thin in proportion to the breast. (Bnttmann, 
flli/fholntjus., i. p. 1-22; G. lliTinann,/Jw.scr/o/io do 
Ajxtlline cl Diana., 2 parts, Leipzig, 133G and 1J137; 
Muller, Dorians., book ii.) [L. S. | 

APOliLO'CRATKS (’AiroAAoxpaTT/s), the eliler 
son of Dionysius, the Younger, was left by his 
father in command of the island and citadel of 
Syracuse, but was compelled by famine to surren¬ 
der them to Dion, about B. c. 354. He was allowed 
to sail away to join his father in Ibily. (Pint. 

37, Ac., 50*; Strab. vi. p. 259 ; Nepos, Dion^ 5} 
Aelian, II. ii. 41.) Athcmicus spejiks(vi. pp. 
435, f., 430, a.) of Apollocrates as the son of the 
elder Dionysius; but this must be a mistake, unless 
Ave suppose with K’uhn {ad Ael. 1. c.), that there 
were two persons of this name, one a son of the 
elder and the other of the younger Dionysius. 

APOLLODOTlUS(’A7roAAd5a>uos) 1. Of Achar- 
NK in Attica, son of Pasion, the celebrated banker, 
who died B. v.. 370, when his sou Apollodorus was 
twenty-four years of age. (Dem. pro Phonn. p. 
951.) His mother, wlio married Phonnion, a 
freedmaii of Pasion, after lic'r husband’s death, 
lived ten years longer, and after lier death in B. c. 
300, Phonnion Ik-came the guardian of lier younger 
son, Pasidcs. Several years later (b. c. 350), 
Apollodorus brought an action against Phonnion, 
for whom Demosthenes Avrote a defence, the oration 
for Phonnion, which is still extant. In this year, 
Apollodorus Avas archon oponymus at Athens. 
(Diod. xvi. 40.) When Apollodorus afterwards at¬ 
tacked the witnesses Avho had supported Phonnion, 
D^mogthenes wrote for Apollodorus the two orations 
still extant Kara Sreipdi/ou. (vVeschiu. do Pals. Leg* 
p. 50 ; Pint. Dewodk. 15.) Apollodorus had many 
and v<‘ry important law-suits, in most of which 
Demosthenes Avrote the speeches for him (Clinton, 
Fa^t. TIcll. ii. p. 440, &c. 3d. cd.) [Demosthknbs] ; 
the latest of them is that against Ncaera, in which 
Apollodorus is the plciider, and which may perhaps 
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be referred to the year b. c. 340, when ApoUo- 
dorus was fifty-four years of age. Apollodonis 
was a very wealthy man, and performed twice the 
liturgy of the triemrehy. (Dem. c. Pohjd. p. 1208, 
c. Nicoslr. p. 1247.) 

2. Of Amphipolis, one of the genemls of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, w'as entrusted in b. c. 331, 
together with Menes, with the administration of 
Babylon and of all the satrapies as far as Cilicia. 
Alexander also gave them 1000 tiilents to collt‘ct 
as many troops as they could. (Diod. xvii. .54; 
Curtins, V. 1; comp. Arrian, Anal. vii. 18; Appian, 
de Bell. 6Vr. ii. 152.) 

3 . Of AurJiMiTA, whence he is distinguished 
from others of the name of Apollodonis by the 
ethnic adjective*ApTf/atTas or*Aprffiirrfv6s. (Steph. 
Byz. s. V. ’Aprffxlra.) The time in which he lived 
is unknown. lie wrote a work on the Parthians 
which is referred to by Strabo (ii. p. 118, xi. pp. 
509, 519, XV. p. 685), and by Athenaeus (xv. ]). 
682), who mentions the fourtli hook of his work. 
There are two passages in Strabo (xi. pp. 516 and 
526), in which according to the common reading 
he speaks of an Apollodonis Adramyttemis; but 
as he is evidently speaking of the author of the 
Parthica, the word 'A5paiJ.vTrriu6s has justly b(‘en 
changed into 'Afirefiirw6s. Whether this Ajiollo- 
dorus of Artemita is the same as the one to whom 
a histoiy of (kiria is ascribed, cannot be decided. 
Stephanas Byzantius (s. vr. *ApKovr\<Tus and Aa 7 i- 
via.) mentions the seventh and fourteenth liooks of 
this work. 

4. An Athkman, commanded tin; Persian 
auxiliaries which tlu* Alln'iiians had solicit'd from 
the king of Persia against Philip of Mac<‘doni;i in 
B. c. 340. AjKdlodorus was engaged with these 
troops in protecting the town of Perinthus while 
Philip invaded its territory. (Pans. i. 29. § 7; 
comp. Diod. xvi. 75; Arrian, A//«5. ii. 14.) 

5. A Boeotian, who together with Ppaenetus 
came as ambassador from IJocotia to iM(>ssenia, in 
B. c. 183, just at the time ivhen the Messenians, 
terrified by Lycortas, the general of the Achaeans, 
were inclined to negotiate for peace. 'I’he iniluence 
of the Boeotian ambassadors decided the question, 
and the Messenians concluded peace with the 
Achaeans. (Polyb. xiv. 12.) 

6. Of Carystus. The ancients di.stinguish be¬ 
tween two comic poets of the name of Apollodonis: 
the one is called a native of Gela in Sicily, and the 
other of Carystus in Kuboea. Suidas spi^aks of an 
Athenian comic poet Apollodonis, and this circum¬ 
stance has led some critics to imagine that there 
were three comic poets of the name of Apollodonis. 
But as the Athenian is not mentioned anywhere 
else, and as Suidas does not notice the Parystian, 
it is supposed that Suidas calk'd the Parystian an 
Athenian either by mistake, or because he had the 
Athenian franchise. It should, how«‘vcr. In* re¬ 
membered that the plays of the Parystian wi*r<' not 
performed at Athen.s, but at Alexandria. (Athen. 
xiv. p. 664.) Athenaeus calls him a contemporary 
of Machon ; so that he probably lived between the 
years b. c. 300 and 260. Apollodonis of(’arystus 
belonged to the school of the new Attic comedy, 
and was one of the most distingui.shed .among its 
poets. (Athen. I, c.) This is not only stated by 
good authorities, but may' also be inferred from the 
fact, that Terence took his Hecyni and Phonnio 
from Apollodonis of Carystus. (A. Mai, Fragm. 
Plauti ct Tcrentii, p. 38.) According to Suidas 
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Apollodorus wrote 47 comedies, and five times 
gained the prize. We know the titles and possess 
fragments of several of his plays; but ten comedies 
are mentioned by the ancients under the name of 
Apollodorus alone, and without any suggestion as 
to whether they belong to Apollodorus of Carys- 
tus or to Apollodorus of Gela. (A. Mcineke, 
Hkl. Crit. Comicor. (Jraecor. p. 462, Ac.) 

7. Tyrant of Cassandreia (formerly Potidaea)in 
the peninsula of Pallene. Ho at first pretended to be 
a friend of the people ; but wdien he had gained their 
confidence, he I'ormed a conspiracy for the purpose 
of making himself tyrant, and bound his accom¬ 
plices by most barbarous ceremonies de.scrihed in 
Diodorus, (xxii. Kjlc. p. 563.) When he had 
gained his object, about B. c. 279, he Ix^an his 
tyr.innical reign, which in cruelty, rapaciousness, 
and debauchery, has seldom been equalled in any 
country. The ancients mention him along with 
the most detestable tyTants that ever lived. 
(Polyb. vii. 7 ; Seneca, l)c Ira., ii. 5, De Benef. 
vii. i.9.) But notwitlistanding the sujiport which 
he derived from the Gauls, who were then pene¬ 
trating southward, he was unable to maintain him¬ 
self, and was conquered and put to death by 
Antigonus Gonalas. (Polyaen. vi. 7, iv. 6, 18; 
Aeliun, V. H. xiv. 41 ; Hist. An. v. 15 ; Pint. De 
S'ni \um. Viml. 10, 11 ; Pans. iv. 5. § 1; llein- 
sius, ad Grid, cja Pont. ii. 9. 43.) 

8 . Of Cr.MAK, a Greek grammarian, who is said 
to have been the first person that was distinguished 
by the title of grammarian and critic. (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. p. 309.) According to Pliny (//. N. vii. 
37) his fame was so great that he w’as honoured by 
tlu' Amphictyonic council of the Greeks. 

9. ()f C'vuENK, a Greek grammaiian, wdio is often 
cited by other Greek grammarians, as by the Scho¬ 
liast on Kuripides {Orest. 1485), in the Ktymolo- 
gicuni ;M. (s. V. ^wfxoKuxoi)., and by Suidas {s. rr. 
ot'Tiwpus, /3ce|UoA()xo5» Ndi'iOE, and fiSfKvffffo)). 
From Athenaeus (xi. p. 487) it would seem that 
he wrote a work on drinking vessels (woT7;pto), and 
if Wr'c may believe the authority of Natalis Comes 
(iii. 16—18, ix. 5), he also wTote a ivork on 
the gods, but this may possibly be a confusion of 
Apollodorus of Cyreiie, with the celebrated gram¬ 
marian of Athens. (Ileyne, ad Apollod. pp. 
1174, &c., 1167.) 

16. Of Cyzicus, lived previous to the time of 
Plato, who in his dialogue Ion (p. 541), mentions 
him as out! of the foreigners w’hoin the Athenians 
had frequently placed at the head of their armies. 
This statement is repi'uU'd by Aelian ( P.//. xiv. 5), 
but in what camjiaigns Apollodorus served the 
Athenians is not known. Athenaeus (xi. p. 506), 
in censuring Plato for his malignity, mentions 
Apollodonis, and tlie otlu'r foreigners enumerated in 
the passage of tlu* Ion, as instances of persons calum¬ 
niated by the philosopher, altliough the passage does 
not contain a trace of anything derogatory to them. 

11. Of Cvzn r.-, an unknown Greek writer, who 
is mentioned by l)ii»genes Lai*rtius (ix. 38), and is 
perhaps the same as the Apollodotus spoken ot by 
Clemens of Alexandria. {Slroin. ii. p. 417.) 

12. Surnamed Ih’HiLi.us, a Stoic philosopher, 

w'ho is frequently mentioned by Diogenes Laertius, 
who attributes to him two works, one called (pucri/ci), 
and the other (Diog. Laert. vii. 39, 41, 54, 

64, 84, 102, 121, 12.5, 129, 135, 140.) Thcon of 
Alexandria wrote a commentary on the (pvaiicfj 
(Suid. s. V. ©ewE), and Stobaeus {Edog. Phys. i. 
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p. 257, eel. Heereii) has preserved two fragments 
of it. This Stoic must be distinguished from the 
Academic philosopher Apollodoms who is spoken 
of by Cicero (Zte Nat. J^or. i. 34), but he is per¬ 
haps the same as the one who is mentioned by 
Tertullian {DeAnima^ 15) along with Chrysippus. 

13. An Epicurkan, was according to Diogenes 
Laertius (x. 13) surnamed KriiroTipavvos, from his 
exercising a kind of tj’^ranny or supremacy in the 
garden op school of Epicurus. He was the teacher 
of Zeno of Sidon, who became his successor as the 
head of the school of Epicurus, about n. c. 84. He 
is said to have written upwards of 400 books 
{$t€\la^ Diog. Laert. x. 25), but only one of them 
is mentioned by its title, viz. a Life of Epicurus. 
(Diog. Laert. x. 2.) This as well as his other 
works have completely perished. 

14. An EPIGRAMMATIC poet, who lived in the 
time of Augustus and Tiberius, and is commoulj' 
believed to have been a native of Smyrna. The 
Greek Anthology contains upwards of thirty epi¬ 
grams which bear his name, and which are distin¬ 
guished for their beautiful simplicity of style as 
well as of sentiment. Jleiske was inclined to con¬ 
sider this poet as the same man as Apollonides of 
Nicaea, and moreover to suppose that the poems in 
the Anthologia were the productions of two ditl'er- 
ent persons of the name of Apollodoms, the one of 
whom lived in the reign of Augustus, and the 
oilier in that of Hadrian. But there is no ground 
for this liypothesis. (.Jacob.s, ail Aniliol. Grace. xiiL 
p. 854, &c.) 

15. Of Krvthrae, a Greek writer, wlio spoke 
of the Erythraean Sibyl as his fellow-citizen. 
(VaiTo, Fraijni. p. 21(1, cd. Bip.; Schol. ad Plat. 
Phiu'dr. p. 343; Lactaiit. JJa I'ah. Rclip. i. O’.) 

10. Of Gel A in Sicily, was, according to Suidas 
and Eudocia (p. 01), a contemporary of Menander, 
and accordingly lived between the years b. c. 340 
and 280. Suidas and Eudocia attribute to him 
seven comedies, of which tliey give the titles. But 
while Suidas (s. v. ^AitoKKobwpos) ascribes them to 
Apollodorus of Gela, he assigns one of these same 
comedies in another passage (^•. v. inrovdd^a)) to the 
Carystian. Other writiTs too frequently confound 
the two comic poets. (Meiiieke, J/iit. Grit. Comic. 
Griux. p. 458, «Scc.) 

17. A Greek grammarian of Athens, was a 
son of Ascltquades, and a pupil of the gram¬ 
marian Aristcarchus, of Panaetius, and Diogenes 
the Babylonian. He flourished about the year 
B. c. 140, a few years after tlie fall of Corinth. 
Further particulars are not mentioned about him. 
We know that one of his historical works (the 
XporiKcL) came down to the year b. c, 143, and 
that it was dedicated to Attains 11., surnamed 
Philadelphus, who died in b. c. 138; hut how 
long Apollodorus lived after the year b. c. 143 
is unknown. Apollodorus wrote a great iiinn- 
ber of works, and on a variety of subjects, which 
were much used in antiquity, but all of them 
have perislied with the exception of ouc, and 
even this one has not come down to us com¬ 
plete. This work bears the title BiSKiod-^KT ]; it 
consists of three books, and is by far the best 
among the extant works of the kind. It contains 
a well-arranged account of the numerous myth uses 
of the inytliology and the heroic age; of Givi'ce. 
U'he materials are derived from the poets, especially 
the cyclic ])oets, the logogruphers, and the histo¬ 
rians. It begins with the origin of the gods, and 
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goes down to the time of Theseus, when the work 
suddenly breaks olf. The part which is wanting 
at the end contained the stories of the families of 
Pelops and Atreus, and probably the wliole of the 
Trojan cycle also. The first portion of the work 
(i. 1—7) contains the ancient theogonic and cos¬ 
mogonic mythuses, which are followed by the 
Hellenic mythuses, and the latter are arranged ac¬ 
cording to the different tribes of the Greek nation. 
(Phot. Cod. 188.) The ancients valued this work 
very higlily, as il formed a running mythological 
commentary to the Gi-eek poets ; to us it is of 
still greater value, as most of the works from which 
Apollodorus derived liis information, ns well us 
several other works which were akin to that of 
Apollodorus, are now lost. Apollodorus relates 
his mythical stories in a plain and unadorned 
style, and gives only that which he found in his 
sources, without interpolating or perverting the 
genuine forms of th.e legends by attempts to ex¬ 
plain their meaning. This extreme simplicity 
of the Bibliotheca, more like a mere catalogue 
of events, than a history, has led some modern 
critics to consider the wtnk in its present form 
either as an abridgement of some gnaiter work of 
Aj>ollodorus, or as made np out of several of his 
works. But this opinion is a mere hypothesis 
without any evidence. 'I’he first edition of tlu- 
Bibliotheca of Apollodoms, in which the text is in 
a very had condition, was edited by Benedictus 
Aegius of Spoleto, at Rome, 1555, 8vo. A some¬ 
what better edition is tliat of Heidelberg, 1588, 
8 vo. (Ap. Commolin.) After the editions of 
Tan. Faber (Sahnur. Ififil, 8vo.), and I'h. Gale in 
his Script. iJist. poet, (l^aris, 1875, 8vo.), there 
followed the critical edition of (’h. G. IJeyne, 
Gottingen, 1782 and 83, 4 vols. 12mo., of which 
a second and improved edition appeared in 1803, 
2 vols. 8vo. I’he best among the subsequent 
editions is that of Clavier, Paris, 1805, 2 vols. 8vo., 
with a commentary and a French translation. 
The Bibliotheca is also printed in C. and I’h. 
Miillcr, Fragment. Hid. Graec.^ Paris, 1841, and 
in A. Westermann’s Miitiwfiruphi, siw Scriptores 
I*octicae I/istor. Gracci^ 1843, 8vo. 

Among the other works ascribed to Apollodorus 
which ar(! lost, but of which a considerable number 
of i'ragments are still extant, which are contained 
ill Ileyne’s t'dition of the Bibliotheca and in C. 
and Th. iMUller's Fra^m. Hkt. Graee.^ the follow¬ 
ing must be noticed here : 1 . Ilepl ruv *Pidpvy\aiv 

€Taipl8a>y, i. e. on the Athenian Courtezans. 
(Athen. xiii. pp. 587, 583, xiv. pp. 588, 581 ; 
Ileyiie, voL iii. p. 1183, &c.; Muller, p. 487, Ac.) 
2 . *AvTiypa<fyri irpos rriv 'ApiaroKKiovs ktriaroKriv 
(Athen. ,\iv. ]>. (>38; Jieync, p. 1172, Ac.) 3. 
rijs ‘jreplo8o\, KcoixuctZ p.4rpu, that is, a Universal 
Geography in iajubic viuscs, such as was afterwards 
written by Scymnus of Chios and by Dionysius. 
(Stnibo, xiv. p. 858; Steph. Byz. Heyue, 

p. 112(;, Ac.; Miiller, p. 448, Ac.) 4. n*pl 
’ETTtxapuow, (‘itlier a commentary or a dissertation 
on the plays of the comic poet Epicharinus, which 
consist(;d of ten books. (Pophyr. Vit. Plolin. 4; 
lleyiie, p. ] 142, Ac.; Miiller, p. 482.) 5. 

*Ervpo\o^iai, or Etymrdogies, a work which is 
freipiently referred to, though not always under 
this title, but sometimes apparently under that of 
the h('a<l of a ])articular article. (Heync, p. 1144, 
Ac.; iMiiller, ]>. 482, Ac.) C. Ilfpi in 

twenty-four books. This work contuinud the 
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mytliology of tlie Greeks, as far us the gods them¬ 
selves were concerned; the Bibliotheca, giving an 
account of the heroic ages, formed a kind of conti¬ 
nuation to it. (Heyne, p. 1039, &c.; Muller, p. 
4*28, &c.) 7- Hep! P€uv Kara\6yov or irepl vewv, 

was an historical and geographical explanation of 
the catalogue in the second book of the Iliad. It 
consisted of twelve books, and is frequently cited 
by Stmbo and other ancient writers. (Heyne, p. 

] 090, &c. ; Muller, p. 4.53, &c.) 8. Xlepi 2co<ppopos^ 

that is, a commontJiry on the Mimes of Sophion, of 
which the third book is quoted by Athenaeus (vii. 
p. 281), and the fourth by the Scliol. on Arktoph. 
(Frsp. 483; Heyne, p. 1138; Muller, p. 401, 
&c.) 0. XpoviKd or (rvvra^is, was a 

chronicle in iambic versos, com])rismg the history 
of 1040 years, from the destruction of Troy (1184) 
down to his own time, b. c. 143. This work, 
which was again a sort of continuation of the 
Bibliotheca, thus completed the history from the 
origin of the gods and the world down to his own 
time. Of how many books it consisted is not 
quite certain. In Stephanus of ByzaTJtium the 
fourth book is mentioned,but if Syncellus (C/trowof/r. 
p. 34.9, ed. Dindorf.) refers to tliis work, it must 
linve consisted of at least eight books. The loss of 
this work is one (jf the sever<-st that we have to 
lament in the historical literature of antiquity. 
(Heyne, p. 1072, &c.; MUller, p. 435, Ac.) For 
further information resf)ecting Apollodorus and his 
writings, see Fahricius, JliOi O'r. iv. pp. 287— 
29.9 ; C. and Th. Muller, })p. xxxviii.—xlv. 

18. Gf Lkmnos, a writer on agriculture, who 
lived previous to the time of Aristotle {PoliL i. 4, 
]>. 21, ed. (i<)ttling.) He is menti<»ned by Varro 
(/>« He Hunt. i. 1), and by Pliny. {Hlcnch. cn/ 
IM. viii. X. xiv. xv. xvii. and xviii.) 

19. Sumanied Ii<)(iiSTici’s, appears to have been 
a mathematician, if as is usually siqiposed, he is 
the stime as the one who is called ttpt^pcrjTncos. 
(l)iog, Laort. i. 2.5, viii. 12; A then. x. p. 418.) 
Whether lie is the Siune as the Apollodotus of 
whom Plutarch {Non jiossf' vit'i secioifl. JCpic. p. 
1094) quotes two lines, is not quite certain. 

20. A Macedonian, and secretary to king 
Philip V. He and another scribe of the name of | 
Demosthenes accompanied the king to the collo(juy 
at Nicaea, on the Maliac gulf, with T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, in ii. c. 198. (I’olyb. xvii, 1, 8.) 

21. Gf Nicaka. l^’othing is known about him 
except that Stephanus Byzantius (.v. r. NiVaia) men¬ 
tions him among the distinguished persons of that 
town. 

2*2. Of Pkruamij.s, a Greek rhetorician, was the 
author of a school of rhetoric calk'd after him ’AiroA- 
\oSepp€ios aipfffis^ which was subsequently ojipostid 
by the school esUiblished by I'lieodorus of Gadanu 
(0fo$ivp6n>$ aipeais.) In his advanced age Apollo¬ 
dorus taught rhetoric at Apollonia, and liere young 
Octavianus (Augustus) was one of his pupils and 
became his friend. (Strab. xiii. p. (»*25; Siioton. 
Aup. 89.) Strabo ascribes to him scientific works 
(rexvas) on rhetoric, but Quintilian (iii. 1. § 18, 
comj). § 1) on the authority of Apollodorus himself 
declares only one of the works ascribed to him as 
genuine, and this he calls J/'.v (rex*^) edita ad 
Afatium^ in which the author treated on oratory 
only' in so far as speaking in the courts of justice 
was concerned. Apollodorus himself wrote little, 
and his whole theory could be gatlicred only from 
the works of his disciples, C. Valgius and Atticus. 
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(Comp. Quintil. ii. 11. § 2, 15. § 1*2, iv. 1. § 50; 
Tacit. iJe clar. Oral. 19; Seneca, Cuntrov. i. 2, ii. 
9; Sext. Erapir. Adv. Math. ii. 79.) Lucian 
(Macrol). 23) states, that Apollodorus died at the 
age of cighty^-two. (C. W. Piderit*, de ApoUodoro 
Penjamerio et Thcodoro Gadarensij JthetoriLiuSy 
Marburg, 4to,) 

23. Gf PHALKRON in Attica, a very ardent and 
zealous friend and follower of Socrates (Xen, ApoL 
S<HT. § ‘28, Afein. iii, 11. § 17), but unable with all 
his attachment to understand the real worth of his 
master. He was naturally inclined to dwell upon the 
dark side of things, and thus b(;came discontented 
and morose, though he had not the courage to stnig- 
gle manfully for what was good. This brought ui)on 
him the nickname of paviKos^ or the eccentric man. 
(Plat. Sympos, p. 173 D.) When Socrates was 
going to die, Apollodorus lost all controul over 
himself, and gave himself up to tears and loud 
lamentations. {Vlai. Phaed. p. 117, d.) Aelian 
( V. H. i. H)) relates a droll anecdote, according to 
which Apollodonis offered to Socrates before his 
death a suit of fine clothes, that he miglit die re¬ 
spectably. Apollodorus occurs in several of Plato’s 
dialogues, but the passage; which gives the most 
lively j)icture of the man is in tin; Symposium^ p. 
173, Ac. Compare T. A. Wolf, Prw'fat. ad Sym- 
pos. p. 4l. 

24. Surnamed PvRAGRrs, one of the most influ¬ 
ential citizens of the town t)f Agyrium in Sicily, 
who gave his evidence against the praetor Verres. 
(Cic. in Verr. iii. 31, iv. 23.) 

25. Governor of Si’siana, was appointed to this 

ofljco ]>y' Antioch Us Ill. after the rebellion of Molo 
and bis brother Alexander liad been put down, in 
i», ‘2*20. (Polyb. V. 54; comp. Alexander, 

brother of AIolo.) 

*2G. Of Tarsus, a tragic poet, of whom Suidas 
and Eudocia (p. (>1) mention six tragedies; but 
nothing further is known about him. There is an- 
otlier A]>ollodorus of Tarsus, who was probably a 
grammarian, and wrote conmnuitaries on the early' 
dramatic writers of Greece. (Schol. ad Kurij<. A/ed. 
148, 109; Schol. 7ii*a//. 323, Jdut. oHo.) 

27. Gf I’ELMEssrs, is called liy Artemidorns 
{(h/eirorr. i. 82) an dui)p tWoyifjLOs^ and seems to 
hav(‘ written a work on dreams. 

There are a few more persons of the name of 
Apollodorus, who are mentioned in ancient writers, 
Imt mithing is known about tliem bey'ond their 
name. A list of nearly all of th<;m is given by 
Fahricius. {HM. (w'r. iv. p. 299, Ac.) [L. S.] 

AIM ILLGHG'RUS, artists. 1. A painter, a na¬ 
tive of Athens, flourished about 408, b. c. With him 
commences a new period in the history of the art. 
He gave a dramatic effect to the essential fonns of 
Polygnotus, without actuidly departing from them as 
models, Jiy adding to them a representation of per¬ 
sons and objects as they really' exist, not, however, 
individually, but in classes : “ primus sp-cies ox- 
priinere instituit.” (Plin. x.xxv. i'Ai. § 1.) This 
feature in the w’orks of Apcdlodonis is thus ex¬ 
plained by' Fuseli {Lrct. i.); — “ The acuteness of 
his taste led him to discover that, as all men were 
ctmnected by one gtaieral form, so they were sepa¬ 
rated, each by some predominant power, which 
fixed character and bound them to a class ; tliat in 
proportion as tliis specific power partook of indivi¬ 
dual peculiarities, the farther it was removed from 
a share in that liarmonions system which constitutes 
nature and consists in a due balance of all its i)arts. 
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Thence he drew his line of imitation, and personi¬ 
fied the central form of the class to which his 
object belonged, and to which the rest of its quali¬ 
ties administered, without btdng absorbed : agility 
was not suffertid to d(‘.Htroy firmness, solidity, or 
weight; nor strtmgth and weight iigility ; elegance 
did not degenerate to elfeminuncy, or grandeur 
swell to hugeness.” Fuseli justly adds that these 
principles of style seem to havi^ been exemplified 
in his two works of which I’liiiy has given us the 
titles, a worshipping priest, and Ajax struck by 
lightning, the former being tin' image of piety, the 
latter of impiety and blasplieiny. A third picture 
by Apollodorus is mentioned by the Scholiast on 
the PliUtis of Aristo})lianes. (v. .‘iHo ) 

Apollodorus made a great advance in colouring. 
He invented chiaroscuro {<pQopav ual diroxpt^o^i^ 
ir/fids, Plut. de Gloria Athen. *2). Earlier painters, 
Dionysius for exaiu]ile (Plut. Timol. 36), had 
attiiined to the quality which the Ci reeks called 
Tovos^ that is, a proper gradation of light and 
shade, hut Apollodorus was the first who height¬ 
ened this (‘ilect by the gradation of tints, and thus 
obtained what modern painters call ioue. HeiiC(* 
he Avas called aKiaypdtpos. (llesychius, s. v.) 
Pliny says that his pictures were the first that 
ri vetted the eyes, and that he was the lirst who 
conferred due honour upon the })encil, plainly be- 
cciuse the cestnim was an inadequate instrument 
for the production (»f those elfi'cts of light and 
shade which Apollodorus produced b} the use of 
the pencil. In this state he delivered the art to 
Zeuxis [ZKUJiis], upon whom he is said to liave. 
written verses, cj)niplaining that he had robbed 
him of his art. Plutarch (/. c.) says, that Ajxdlo- 
d(»rus inscribed upon his works the verse which 
Pliny attributes to Zeuxis, 

M(apLi^(r€Tat Tty fidWou ^ fnju/trerai. 

2. A sculptor, who made staluos in bronze. 
He was so fastidious that he often broke his works 
in pieces after they were finished, .and hence he 
obtained the surname of “ the madman,” in which 
character he was represented by the sculptor 
Silaiiion. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. g 21.) Assuming 
from this th.at th<‘ two artists were contemporary, 
Apollodorus nourished about 324 n. c. 

A littU' further on (§ 26) Pliny names an Apol¬ 
lodorus among the artists who had made bronze 
statues of philosophers. 

On the base of tlx; “ Venus di Medici,” Apol¬ 
lodorus is mentioned as the father «)f (.’letnnenes. 
'riiiersch (/v//oc//c//, p. 2.92) suggests, that he 
may have been the same person as the subject of 
this article, for that tlie statiu; of the latter by 
Silanion may have been made fnun tradition at 
any time after his death. Put Apollodorus is so 
eoiiimon aOreek name that no such conclusion can 
be drawn from the men* mention of it. 

3. Of Damascus, lived under Trajan and Ha¬ 

drian. The former emperor enifiloyed him ti» build 
his Forum, Othunn, and Gymnasium, at Rome ; 
the latter, on account of .some indiscreet words 
uttered by the architect, first banislied him .an.i 
afterwards put him to de.ath. (iJiou (’ass. Ixix. 
4; Spnrtian. Hadrian. 19.) [P. S.J 

APOLLODORUS, a (Jraeco-Roman jurist, and 
one of the commission appointed by Theodosius 
the Younger to compile the Theodosian Code. In 
A. D. 429 he appears as conif’.s and inn(fistMr virmo- 
riae (Cod. Th. 1. tit. 1. s. .')), and he appears as 
mmcn sacri comistorii in the ye.ars 43.5 and 438. 
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(Cod. 'I'll. 1. tit. 1. a. 6 ; Nov. 1. Theod. II., 
printed in the Bonn Corpm Juris Anlrjust. as a 
second preface to the Theod. Cod.) There seems 
to be no reason, beyond sameness of name and 
nearness of date., to identify him with the Apollo¬ 
dorus who was comes rei privatae under Arcadiua 
.and llonorius, a. u. 396, and was proconsul of 
Africa in the years S99 and 400. ((Jod. 'Fh. 11. 
tit. 36- s. 32; 16. tit. 11. s. 1.) To Apollodorus, 
proconsul of Africa, are addressed some of the 
letters of Symm.achus, who was connected with 
him by affinity, (viii. 4, ix. 14,48.) [J. T. G.J 
APOLIiGDO'RUS ('AiroWdUupos), the name 
of two physicians nientioncd by Pliny (//. N. xx. 
13), one of whom w.as a native of Citium, in 
Cyprus, the other of 'I arentum. Perhsips it was 
one of these who wrote to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
giving him directions as to wh.at wines he should 
drink (ihid. xiv, 9), though to which king of this 
name his precepts were addressed is not mentioned. 
A person of the same name wrote a work, Utpl 
Mvpcov Kal 2T6(/)dvwi', On Ointments and. Chaplets., 
quoted by Athenaeus (xv. p. 67.5), .and another, 
quoted l)y the sjune author, rifpl ®riplu>u^ On 
lenotnous Animals {ihid. xv. p. 681), wliich is 
possibly the W(»rk that is several times referred to 
by Pliny. (//. N. xxii. 1.5, 29, &c.) [W. A. G.J 
‘AP()LL()'NIDESorAPOLLO'NIDAS(’Atro\- 
AuviSps). 1. Governor of Argos, who was raised to 
this office by Cassander. In the year b. c. 31.5, Ik' 
invadcid Arcadiji, and got possession of the t(»wn of 
.'^tyinplialus. 'J’h(! majority of the Argives were 
hostile towards Cassander, .and while Apolfimides 
was eng.aged in Arcadha, they invited Ale.xamler, 

[ the son of J^olyspcrchon, and promised to surrender 
their town to him. Rut Alexander was not quick 
enough in his movements, .and Apollonides, who 
seems to have been infonned of the plan, suddenly 
returned to Argos. About 600 senators were at 
the time assemliled in the prytaneum: Apollonides 
had all tlui doors of the house well guarded, that 
none of them might escape, .and then set fire to it, 
so th.at all perished in the flames. The other 
Argives who liad taken part in the consjiimcy 
were partly exiled and partly put to death. (Diod. 
xix. (»3.) 

2. A Boeotian, an officer in the Greek army 
which supported the claims of Cyrus the Younger. 
He was .a man of no courage, and the difficulties 
which the (irceks had to encounter led him to op¬ 
pose Xenophon, and to urge the necessity of enter¬ 
ing into frieiully relations with king Artaxerxes. 
lie was rebuked by Xenophon, and dejirived of 
Ills nfik-i* for having B.aid things unworthy of a 
(ireek. (Xeuopli. Anal*, iii. 1. § 26, 

3. (If (’ahi)),\, to whom Philip of Macedonia 
assigned for his private use the whole territory of 
the (Miersonesus. (Demoslh. de. Ilalones. p, 86.) 
Apollonides was afterwards sent by Charidemus jis 
.ainbash.ador to Philip. (Demo.sth. c.Aristocr.p. 681.) 

4. Of (’hios, was during the eastern expedition 
of Alexander the Great one of the leaders of the 
Persian party in his native island; but while 
Alexander was in Egypt, Apollonides was con¬ 
quered by the king’s admirals, Jlegeloclius and 
Am])lioteiu.s. He and several of his partizans 
were fiikeii prisoners Jind sent to Eleph.antine in 
I'.gypt, where thi'y were kirpt in close imprison¬ 
ment. (Arri.an, Anah. iii. 2; Curtins, iv. ,5.) 

5. (Jt Nicaka, lived in the time of the emperor 
Tiberius, to whom he dediciited ti commentary on 
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the Silli of Timoii. (Diog. Laert. ix. 109.) He 
wrote several works, all of whicli are lost.— 

1. A commentary on Demosthenes’ omtioii nfp\ 
vapa’irptffSfias. (Ammon, s. v. 6(l)Keiu.) 2. f)n tie- 
titious stories (irepl KaTty^evfffievuv), of which the 
third and eighth books are mentioned. (Anmn)n. 
s.v. KarolKi](ris; Anonym, in Vi^a Jra/.L) ii. A 
work on proverbs. (Steph. Ilyz. s. r. Ttpjva.) 
4. A work on Ion, the tragic jjoet. (llaqaK nit. 
s. t\ ’'Iwv.) An A])ollonides, without any state¬ 
ment as to what was his native country, is nnm- 
tioned by Strabo (vii. p. ,*J09, xi. pp. 520), 
Pliny (//. N. vii. 2), and by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Khodius (iv. 903, 1174; comp. ii. 9G4), 
as the author of a work called ‘irfpiirhns rris EupwTrT/y. 
Stobaeus (Florileg. lx vii. Ii, 0) r| notes some senarii 
from one Apollonides. 

0, An (iiA’NTWiAN general who used his in¬ 
fluence at Olynthus against Philip of .Macedonia, 
'fhe king, with the assistance of liis intriguici; 
agents in that town, contrived to induce the ]K*ople 
to scud Apollonides into exih*. (I)emostli. /'//////<. 
iii. pp. 125, 120.) Apollonides went to Athens, 
where he vvais lionoiired witJi the civic franchise; 
but b(‘ing found unwortliy, lie was afterwards d<j- 
})rived of it. (Dernosth. c. Ni'acr. p. lli/O.) 

7. Surnaincd Okapius or Horapius, wrote a 
■work on Kgypt, entitled Seinenuthi (ZepevovOi), 
and seems also to have composed other w'orks on 
the history and religion of the Egy])tians. (Theo- 
phil. Ale.x. ii. G; comp. Vossius, (h Hist. Grace. 
p. 396', ed. Wostennann.) 

8. Of SicYON. When in n. c. 186 the great 
congress was held at Megalopolis, and kingKumciies 
wished to form an alliance with the Achueans, and 
offered them a large sum of money us a pres«*nt 
with a view of securing their favour, Apollonides 
of Sicyon strongly opposed the Achueans’ accepting 
the money, as something unworthy <*f them, and 
which would expose them to the inflinmo* of the 
king. Jle was supported by stiine otluT distin¬ 
guished Aclnwaiis, and they magnanimously re¬ 
fused accepting the money. (Polyb. xviii. 8.) At 
this congress lltuiinn uniljassadors also had Ih'ch 
pres<>nt. ami after their retiini, Sf)artan ami Acha«-an 
ambassadors w<Mit to Pome, n. (. 185. Among the 
latter was Apollonides, \vh(» endeavoured to ex- 
l)lain to the Uomau senate the real state of affairs 
at f^jiarta, against the Spartan ambassadiu-.N, and to 
vindicate the conduct of I’liilupoenien and the 
Achaeans against the charges of the Spartans. 
(Polyb. .xxiii. 11, 12.) At the <»ntbreak <tf tin* 
war between the Ponians and Perseus of Mac**- 
donia, Apollonides advised his e«»untrymen not to 
oppose the Homans oj)enly, but at the same time 
he eensiired severely those who were for tlirowing 
themselves into tlicir hands altogether. (Polyb. 
xxviii. 6.) 

i). A Spartan who was appointed in it. c. 181 
om* of tlie treasurers to check the system of squan¬ 
dering the public money which had been carried 
on for some tinu! by Phacron, a low demagogue. 
As Apollonides was the person wliom Chaeron 
h;jd ntost to fear, lie had liini assassinated by his 
emissaries. (Polyb. x.vv. 8 ; Phakro.v.) 

10. A Srore philosopher, with whom Cato the 
Younger conversed on the subject of suicide shortly 
before ho committed this act at Utica. (Pint. Cat. 
Alin. 65, 66, 6,9.) 

11. A Syracusan, who, during the dissensions 
among his fellow-citizens, in the time of the second 
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Punic war, as to whether they were to join the 
Carthaginians or the Romans, insisted upon the 
necessity' of acting with decision either the one or 
the other w'ay, as division on this point would lead 
to inevitjible ruin. At the same time, he suggested 
that it would be advantageous to remain faithful 
to the Homans. (Liv, xxiv. 28.) 

12. A TRAUic poet, concerning whom nothing 
is known. Two verses of otk? of his dramas are 
preserved in (’lemens »)f Alexandria {Pcu‘dafjOif. 
iii. 12) and Stol>aens. (Sermon. 76.) [L. S.] 

APOLL^ )'N I DPS ('ATTuWuvinvs). 1. A Ureek 

physician and surgeon, was horn at Cos, and, like 
many other of liis coiintrymeii, went to the court 
of JbTsia, under Artaxerxes Longimanus, n. c. 46‘5 
—425. Here he cured Megahyzus, tlie king’s 
brother-in-law, of a ilaiigernus wound, but was 
afterwards engaged in a sintul and scandalous 
aimuir with bis wife, Amytis, who was herself a 
nmst protligate woman. For tliis offence Ar)ollo- 
nides was given up by ArtaxaTxes into the hands 
of his niotiuT, Amestris, wlio tortured liim for 
about two nioiitbs, and at last, u})on tlie death of 
her daughter, ord(‘red liim to b(‘ buried alivi*. 
(('lesius, JJe Ihh. J’rrs. Jig 30, 42, pp. 40, 50, ed. 
Lion.) 

2. Another Un^ek physician, who must have 
lived in the first or second century after Christ, as 
he is sJiid by Galen (lie Cans. Puls. iii. .9, vol. ix. 
pp. 138, 139) to have differed from Arcliigenes 
res])ecting the state of the jmlse during sleep. No 
other particulars arc known of his liistory ; but l)e 
is sometimes confounded witli Apollonius of f'y- 
pnis, a mistake whicli has arisen from reading 
*Awo\\a)i/(Sov instead of ’AttoWccuiov in the pas¬ 
sage of Galen where the latter physician is men¬ 
tioned. [AroLLoN'irs Cyi’Rius.] lie may perhaps 
be the same person who is mentioned by Artemi- 
dorus (iv. 2), and Aetius (tetrab. ii. 

; serin, iv. c, 48. p. 403), in which last passage the 
name is sptdled Ajndloniadcs. (Fabricius, y/i/i/. f/r, 
vol. xiii. p. 74. ed. vet.) ( VY. A.O.] 

APOLLO'NIUS (’ATToAAwi'ioy), liistorieal. 1. 
The son of Charinus, n[)pojnted by Alexander the 
Great, before leaving I’gypt. as governor of tlie 
part of Libya on tlie coniines of Egypt, n. c. 331. 
(Arrian, Ai/ah. iii. 5 ; Curtins, iv. 8.) 

2. A friend of Di'inetrius, the sou of Seloucus, 
who acei‘m]tauied Demetrius when he went to 
Koine as a hostage, n. c. 175, aiul siqiported him 
with his advice. Apollouiu.s had been educati'd 
Utgether with Demetrius, and tiieir two families 
hail lieeu long connected by friendship. The fa¬ 
ther of Apollonius, who bore the same name, laid 
possessed great iiifUienco with Seleiiciis. (Polyb. 
xxxi. 19, 21.) 

3. The spokesman of an embassy sent by Au- 
tiiM-hus IV. to Home, in n. 173. He brought 
from ]ii.s lua.ster tribute and rich presents, and re¬ 
quested that the siMiate would renew with Antio- 
ehus tlie alliance which Imd existed between liis 
father and the Homans. (Liv. Hi. 6.) 

4. Gf Clazomeiiai', was sent, together Avith 
Apollonides, in n. r. 170, a.s aniba.ssador to king 
Antioclins after ho had made himself master of 
Kgypt. (Polyb. xxviii. 16.) 

5. Gne of the j)rinci]ial leadens during the revolt 
of the slaves in Sicily, which had been brought 
about by one Titus Minucius, in r, c. 103. The 
senate sent L. Lucullus with an army against him, 
and by bribe.s and the promise of impunity he in- 
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duced Apollonius to betray tlio other leaders of 
the insurrection, and to aid the Komans in sup¬ 
pressing it. (Diod. XXXvi. JSlc/o//. 1. p. 529, &c.) 

6 . Of Brepanum, a son of Nicon, was a profli¬ 
gate but wealthy person, who had accumulated 
great treasures by robbing orphans of their pro¬ 
perty, and was spoiled in his turn by Verres. He 
obtained the Roman franchise, and then received 
the Romian name of A. Clodius. (Cic. in. Verr. iv. 
17 ; Quintil. ix. 2. § 52.) 

7. A tyrant of a town in Mesopotamia called 
Zenodotia, which was destroyed by M. Crassus 
in B. c. 54, because 100 Roman soldiers had 
been put to death tliere. (Pint. Crass. 17; Pseudo- 
Appian, Varth. p. 27, ed. Schweigh.) f L. S.J 

APOLLONIUS (’ATToWwj/ios ), literary. 1. 
Of Acharnae, a Greek writer, the author of a 
work on the festivals. {Utpl eopruvi Harjiocnit. 
8. w. TTfKavos^ Tlvav6ipia, XaAxeio ; Phot. s. r. 
inSpo(f)opia.') 

2. Of Alabanda, surnamed d MaAa/cdy, was 
some years older than Apollonius Molon, with 
whom he has sometimes been confounded. He 
was a rhetorician, and went from Alabanda to 
Rhodes, where he taught rhetoric. (Strab. xiv. 
p. G55.) Seaevola in his practorship sjiw him and 
spoke with him in Rhodes. He was a very dis¬ 
tinguished teacher of rhetoric, and used to ridicule 
and despise philosophy. (Cic. de Orat. i. 17.) 
Whenever he found that a pupil had no talent for 
oratory, he dismissed him, and advised him to a|)- 
ply to what he thought him fit for, although by 
retaining him lie might have derived pecuniary 
advantages. (Cic. de Orat. i. 28; comp. Spalding, 
ad Qviniil. i. p. 430, ii. p. 453, iv. p. 5G2; Clinton, 
F. U. vol. ii. p. 147, &c.) 

3. Of Alabanda, surnamed Molon, likewise a 
rhetorician, who left his country and went to 
Rhodes (Strabo, xiv. p. (»55); but In? appears to 
have also taught rhetoric at Rome for some time, as 
Cicero, who calls liim a great pleader in tiie courts 
of justice and a great teacher, states that, in li. c. 
88 , he received instructions from him at Rome. 
(Cic.89.) In n. c. 81, when Sulla was dic¬ 
tator, Apollonius came to Rome as ambassador of 
the Rhodians, on which occasion Cicero again be¬ 
nefited by liis instructions. {Brut. 90.) Four 
years later, when Cicero returned from Asia, he 
staid for some time in Rhodes, and had an oppor¬ 
tunity of admiring the praettical eloquence of Apol¬ 
lonius in the courts as well as his skill in teaching, 
{Brut. 91.) Apollonius is also called a distin¬ 
guished writer, but none of his works has corner 
down to us. They appear liowcver to have treated 
on rhetorical subjects, and on the Homeric poems. 
(Phoebam. i. p. 98 ; Porphyr. Quari>t. f/omerir. p. 
10.) Josephus (c. Afdnn. ii. 3(t) mentions some 
work of his in which he spoke against tin; .lews. 
Julius Cacsiu* was also one of his disciples. (Pint. 
(kies. 3; Suet, Cues. 4 ; comp. Cic. ad Att. ii, 1, 
Brut. 70, de fnvetit. i. 5G; Plut. Cu'. 4; Quintil. 
iii. 1. IG, xii. G. § 7.) 

4. Of Aphuodisias in Cilicia, is adled by Sui- 
das a high priest and an historian. He is said to 
have written a work on the town of Tralles, a se¬ 
cond on Orplnms and his mysteries, and a third on 
the history of Caria (Kapt/rct), of which the eigh¬ 
teenth book is mentioned, and which is often Cf^- 
ferred to by Stephanus of Byzantium, {s. vv. Befp- 
yatra^ Xpv<raop\s.''AyKvpa, XuAov ri7xos; Ftvm. 
M. s. i\ Apiraaos, Ac.) 
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5. The son of Arciiebulus, Archebius, or An- 
chibiuB, was like his father an eminent grammariun 
of Alexandria. He lived about the time of Au¬ 
gustus, and was the teacher of Apion, while he 
himself had been a pupil of the school of Didymus. 
This is the statement of Suidas, which Villoison 
has endeavoured to confirm. Other critics, as 
Ruhnken, believe that Apollonius lived after the 
time of Apion, and that our Apollonius in his Ho¬ 
meric Lexicon made use of a similar work Avritten 
I by Apion. This opinion seems indeed to be the 
more probable of the two; but, hoAvever this may 
be, the Homeric Lexicon of Apollonius to the Iliad 
and the Odj-^sscy, which is still extant, is to us a 
valuable and instructive relic of antiquity, if w(} 
consider the loss of so many other works of the 
same kind. It is unfortunately, however, very 
much interpolated, and must be used with great 
caution. The first edition of it was published by 
Villoi.son from a MS, of St. Germain belonging to 
the tenth century. (Paris, 1773, 2 vols, fob, with 
valuable prolegomena and a Latin translation. It 
was reprinted in the same year at Leipzig, in 2 
vols. 4to.) 11. Tollius afterwards published a new 

edition with some additional notes, but without Vil- 
loison’s prolegomena and translation. (Lugd. Bat. 
1788, 8vo.) Bekker’s is a very useful edition, Ber¬ 
lin, 1833, 8vo. 'Phis Apollonius is probably the 
same as the one who wrote explanations of expres¬ 
sions peculiar to Herodotus. (Etymol. M. s.vr. 
Koxpd^ and tTocfuaTi'is.) 

6. Of Ascalon, an historian. (Steph. Byz. s. r. 
'AffuaXtiv.) 

7. Of Athks.s, a sophi.st and rhetorician, lived 
in the time of the emperor Severus, and w'as a 
pupil of Adrianas. He distinguished himsedf by 
his forensic eloquence, and taught rhetoric at 
Athens at the same time with Heracloides. He 
was aj)pointe(l by the emperor to the chair of poli¬ 
tical eloquence, with a salary of one talent. He 
held several high offices in his native place, and 
distinguished himself no less as a statesm.an and 
diplomatist than as a rhetorician. His declamar 
tioiia are said to Iiave excelled those of many of 
his predecessors in dignity, beaiity, and propriety; 
but he was often vehement and rythmical. (Phi- 
lostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 20 ; Fudoc. p. 57, &c.) 

8. Of Athens, a son of Sottules, wrote a work 
on the obscene poetry of his father. (Athen. xiv. 
p. G20 ; SOTADKH.) 

9. Surnamed ’AttoAcws, the author of a work 
on drcuius. (Artemid. Onvir. i. 34, iii. 28.) 

10. 'Fhe Ron of Ciiaeris, a Greek vvTiter, who 
is refern-d to by the Scholiast on Aristophanes 
{ rrsj>. 1231), and the Venetian Scholiast on Ho¬ 
mer. (//. iii. 44u ; comp. Fabric. BM. Grace, iv. 
p. 275.) 

11. Of Chai.cedo.n or Chalcis, «)r, according to 

Dion Cassius (Ixxi. of Niconiedia, was invited 
by the (unperor Antoninus Pius to come to Rome, 
for the pui 7 )oso of instructing his son Marcus in 
philosophy. (CajiitoJin, yV//.v, 10; M. An¬ 

tonin. de. Brfmy suis. i. 8; Lucian, Denum. 31; 
comp. Fabric. BM. Grace, iii. p. 539.) 

12. A freedinan of (Tias.sus, to whom he was 
much atUiched. He afterwards became a useful 
friend of Cicero’s, and served in the army ®f ,1. Cae¬ 
sar in the Alexandrine war, and also followed him 
into Spain. He was a man of great diligence and 
learning, and anxious to write a history of the ex¬ 
ploits of Caesjir. For this reason Cicero gave him 
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a very flattering letter of recommendation to Cae¬ 
sar, (Cic. ad Famil. xiii. (i.) 

J3. A Christian writer, whose parents and 
country are unknown, but who is believed to have 
been bishop of Ephesus, and to have lived about 
the year a, d. 192. He wrote a work exposing 
the errors and the conduct of the Christian sect 
called Cataphrjges, some fragments of which are 
preserved in Eusebius, (//m/. Fcch'H. v. 18, 21.) 
Tertullian defended the sect of the Montanists 
against this Apollonius, and the seventh book of 
his work irtpl iKffrdfffoos was especially directed 
against Apollonius. (Auctor Piaedcistinati, cc. 28, 
27, 6‘8; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 5S ; Fabric. JtihL 
Graec.yW.'p. 164.) 

14. A Christian, who suffered martyrdom at 
Rome in the reign of Coinmodus. He is said to 
have been a Roman senator. At his trial he made 
a beautiful defence; of Christianity in the Rom.m 
senate, which was afterwards translated into (iree'k 
and inserted by Eusebius in his history of the 
Martyrs, but is now lost, (llieronym. Kpist. 84, 
(kiUUiuj. 42, .'j.'l; Euseb. Hkt. Kcch's. v. 21.) Ni- 
cephorus (iv. 26) confounds the martyr Apollonius 
with Apollonius the writer against the Cafciphryges. 
(Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 53; Fabric. BUd. (Jrmc.xW. 
p. 163.) 

15. Siimamed Cronos, a native of lassus in 
(\aria, was a philosopher of the Megarian school, a 
pupil of Eubulidca, and teacher of the celebrated 
Diodorus, who received from his master the surname 
Cronos. (Strab. xiv. p. 658; Diog. Laert. ii. 111.) 

16. Surnamed Dvsroi.os, that is, the ill-teni- 
p(‘red, was a son of Mneaitheus and Ariadne, and 
born at Alexandria, where he flourished in the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. He was 
one of the most renowmal grammarians of bis 
time, partly on account of his numerous and ex¬ 
cellent works, and partly on account of his son, 
Aelius Heroclian, who had been educated by him. 
and was as great a grammarian as himself. 
Apollonius is said to have been so poor, that he 
was obliged to write on shells, as he had no means 
of procuring the ordinary writing materials; and 
this poverty created that state of mind to w'hich 
he owed the surname of Dyscolos. He lived and 
was buried in that part of Alexandria which was 
called Bruchium or nvpuvxftffy. But, unless he is | 
confounded with Aj)o!lonius of Chalcis, he also 
spent some time at Rome, where he attracted the 
attention of the emperor M. Antoninus. 

Apollonius and his son are calh;d by Priscian in 
several passages the greatest of all gnimmarians, and 
he declares, that it was only owing to the assistance 
which he derived from their work.s that hi; w'as 
enabled to undertjike his task. (l*riscian, Pnuf. 
iui libb. i. and vi. viii. p. 833, ix. init. and p. 941.) 
He was the first who reduced grammar to anything 
like a system, and is therefore called by Priscian 
'■‘gmmmaticoruin princeps.” A list of his works, 
most of which are lost, is given by Suidas, and a 
more complete one in Fabricius. {Bifd. Grace, vi. 
p. 272, &c.) We confine ourselves here to those 
which are still extant. 1. Ilepl (rwra^ws tov 
A6yov fitpuv^ “de Constructione Orationis,” or 
“de Ordinatione sive Constructione Dictionum,” 
in four books. The first edition of this work is the 
Aldine. (Venice, 1495, fol.) A much better one, 
with a Latin tninslation and notes, was published 
by Fr. Sylburg, Frankf. 1590, 4to. The last edi¬ 
tion, which was greatly corrected by the assistance 
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of four new MSS., is 1. Bekker’s, Berlin, 1817,8vo. 
2. riepl dvrwyvfiias, “ dc Pronomiiie liber,” was 
first edited by I. Bekker in the Museum. Antiq. Stud. 

i. 2, Berlin, 1811, 8vo., and afterwards separately, 
Berlin, 1814, 8vo. 3. Ilepl awSea/xuv., “de Con- 
junctionibus,” and 4. ITepi iirt^prifidTwv, “ de 
Adverbiis,” are both printed in Bekker’s Anecdot. 

ii. p. 477, &c. 

Among the works ascribed to Apollonius by 
Suidas there is one irepl KaTeypevarnevTjs icrropiaSj 
on fictitious or forged histories. It is generally 
l)elieved that the work of one Apollonius, which 
was published together with Antoninus Liboralis 
by Xylander, under the title “Historiae Commen- 
titiiu;,” (Basel, 1568, 8vo.,) is the some as the 
work ascribed by Suidas to Apollonius Dyscolos; 
and Meursius and subsequently L. H. Teucher 
published the work with the name of Apollonius 
Dyscolos. This work thus edited three times is a 
collection of wonderful phenomena of nature, ga¬ 
thered from the works of Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
and others. Now this is something very different 
from wliat the title of the work mentioned by 
Suidas would lc<a(l us to expect; that title can mean 
nothing else than, that Apollonius Dyscolos wrote 
a w'ork which was an exposition of certain errors 
or forgeries which had crept into history. Phlegon, 
moreover, quotes from the work of Apollonius 
Dyscolos passages wliich are not to be found in 
the one which Meursius and others ascribe to him. 
(Phlegon, cc. 11, 13, 17.) The conclusion there¬ 
fore must be, that the work of Apollonius Dyscolos 
irepi Kart^fvapLivqs iaropias is lost, and that the 
one which lias been mistaken for it belongs to an 
Apollonius who is otherwise unknown. (W’ester- 
maun, Si'riptores licrum mirabil. p. 20, &c., where 
the work of the unknown Apollonius is also incor¬ 
porated, pp. 10.3—116.) 

17- A native of I'hiVi’T, a writer who is refer¬ 
red to by Theophilus Antiochenus {ad Autulyc. iii. 
pp. 127, 136, 139) as an authority respt'oting va¬ 
rious opinions upon the age of the world. Whether 
he is the simic as the Apollonius from w'hom Athe- 
naeiis (v. p. 191) quotes a passage concerning the 
symposia of tlu; ancient ICgyptians, is uncertain, 
'rhe number of persons of the name of Apollonius, 
who were natives of Egypt, is so great, that unless 
s(»mc other distinguishing epithet is added, it is 
inij)ossible to say who they were. An Apollonius, 
an Egyptian, is mentioned as a soothsayer, who 
prophesied the death of Caliguhu (Dion Cass, 
lix. 29.) 

18. Sumamed Eidooraphus (ftdoypdipos), a 
writer referred to by the Scholiast on Pindar 
(Pyth. ii. 1) resjiectiiig a contest in which Hiero 
won the pri/i;. Some writers have thought he was 
a poet, but Inmi the Ktymol. M. (s. v. tiSuBia) it 
is probable that he w'as some learned grammariiui. 

19. Uf Laodu'Ea, is «iid to have w'rittcn five 
books on astrology {asirolo^iu apolelcsmatica) in 
which he accused* the JOgyptians of vju’ious astro¬ 
nomical errors. (Paulus Alex. Praef. Isayuy.) 
In the royal library of Paris there exists a MIS. 
confciining “ Apotclesinata” of one Apollonius, 
which Fabricius believes to be the work of Apollo¬ 
nius of Laodicea. 

20. Of Myndus, lived at the time of Alexander 
I the Great, and was particularly skilled in explain¬ 
ing nativities. He professed to have lejimed 
his art from the Chaldeans. (Scnec. Quaest. Nai. 
viL 3 and 17.) His statements respecting the 
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comets, wliich Seneca has preserved, are sufficient 
to shew that his works were of great importance for 
astronomy. Whether he is the same us Apollo¬ 
nius, a grammarian of Myndus, who is mentioned 
by Stephanus llyzautius (s. t\ MvvEos), is un¬ 
certain. 

21. Of Nattcuatis, a pupil of Adrianus and 
Chrestus, taught rhetoric at Athens. Ho was an 
opponent of lierachndes, and with the assist.-inec! 
of his associates he succeeded in expelling him 
from his chair. He cultivated chiefly political 
orat<»ry, and used to spend a great deal of time 
tipon preparing his specclies in retirement. His 
moral condxiet is ccusurc'd, as he had a son Rufi- 
nus by a concuhine. He died at Athens in the 
sevi‘nti(‘th year of his age. (Philostr. IV/, Suph. 
ii. Ill, 2t). § 2; Eudoc. p. 6(u) 

22. Perga Kirs. See helow. 

23. RnoDiirs, was, according to Suidas and his 
Greek anonymous biographers, the son of Silleus 
or llleiis and Rhode, and born at Alexandria 
(comp. Strab. xiv. p. ()5.o) in th(^ phyle Ptolomais, 
whereas Athenaous (vii. p. 2113) and Aelian 
{/list. A?/. XV. 23) descfiln* him as a native or, at 
least, as a citizmi of Nauirratis. He appears to 
hav(‘ been born in the first half of the reign c>f 
Ptolemy Eucrgetes, that is, about B. c. 23.V, and 
his most active jK'riod falls in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopator (n. c. 221—204) and of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. (b. v. 204—101.) In his youtli he was 
instructed by Callimachus, but .afterwards we find 
a bitter enmity existing between them. The 
cause of this hatred has been explained by various 
suppositions; the most probabh^ of which seems to 
be, that Apollonius, in liis love of the siinplieity of 
the ancient poets of Gifece and in his endeavour 
to inriuto them, offended Callimachus, or perhaps 
even expressed contempt for his poetry. 'J'he love 
of Apollonius for the ancient epic poetry was in¬ 
deed so great, and had such fascinations for him, 
that even when a youth (eipTjfios) he began himself 
an epic poem on the cxj)cdition of the Argonauts. 
When at last the work was completed, he read it 
in public at Alexandria, but it did not in(‘et vvith 
the approbation of the audience. 'I'he cause of 
this may in part have been the imperfect ehanuter 
of the poiMU itself, which was only a youthful at¬ 
tempt ; hut it was more especially owing to the in¬ 
trigues of the other Alexandrine poets, and above 
all of Callimachus, for Apollonius was in some de¬ 
gree opposed to llm taste which then prevailed at 
Alexandria in regard tf) pocilry. Apollonius was 
deeply hurt at this failure, and it is not impro- 
bahle that the hitter epigram on (Villimachus winV Ii 
is still extant {Anilml. (iraec. xi. 27.')) was writtiui 
at that time, Callimachus in return wrote an in- 
vective-pocm called Ibis,” against Apollonius, of 
the nature of which wi; may form some idea from 
Ovid’s imitation of it in a potun of the same name. 
Callimachus, moreover, expressed his enmity in 
other poems also, and in liis hymn to A}»oJlo there 
occur several ho.stile allusions to Apollonius, esjw- 
cially in v. 105. Disheartened by these circum¬ 
stances Apollonius left Alexandria and went to 
Rhodes, which was then one of the great seats of 
Greek literature and learning. Here he revised 
his ])oern, and read it to the Rhodians, who re¬ 
ceived it with great approbation. At the same 
time he delivered lectures on rhetoric, and his re¬ 
putation soon rose to such a lielglit, that the Rho¬ 
dians honoured him with their franchise and other 
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distinctions. Apollonius now regarded himself as 
a Rhodian, and the surname Rhodius has at all 
times been the name by which he has been dis¬ 
tinguished from other persons of the same name. 
Notwithstanding these distinctions, however, he 
afterwards returned to Alexandria, but it is un¬ 
known whether he did so of his own accord, or in 
consequence of an invibition. He is said to have 
now read his revised i)oem to the Alexandrines, 
who wt!re so delighted with it, that he at once rose 
to the highest degree of hime and popularity. Ac¬ 
cording to Suidas, Apollonius .succeeded Eratos¬ 
thenes as chief librarian of the museum at Alexan¬ 
dria, m the r«Mgn of Ptolemy I’ipiphanes, about 
B, c, 11)4. P’urther particulars about his life are 
not mentioned, but it is j)rohabie that he held his 
office in the museum until his death, and one of 
his biographers states, that ho was buried in the 
same tomb with Callimachus. 

As regards the })oem on the expedition of the 
Argonauts which consists of four 

books and is still extant, Apollonius collected l)is 
materials from the rich libraries of Alexandria, and 
his scljoliasts an? ahvays anxious to point out the 
sources from which he derived this or that account. 
'Pile jioom gives a straightforward and simple de¬ 
scription of the adventure, ami in a tone which is 
equal throughout. The episodes, which arc not 
numerous ami contain particular mythuses or de¬ 
scriptions of countrii's, are sometimes very beautiful, 
ami give? lib* and colour to the whole poem. The 
character of Jason, although he is the hero of the 
poem, is not sufficiently developed to win the in¬ 
terest of the reader. The character of Mcdeia, on the 
other hand, is beautifully drawn, and the gradual 
growth of her lovi* is describi'd witli a truly artistic 
moderation. The language is an imitation of that 
of Homer, but it is more brief and concise, and has 
all the symptoms of something which is studied 
.and not natural to the poet. The Argonautiea, in 
sliort, is a work of art ami labour, and thus fonns, 
notwithstanding its many resemblances, a contrast 
witli the natural ami easy flow of tlio Homeric 
poems. On its ajtpearanco the work seems to have 
made a great sensation, for ev(*n contemporaries, 
such as (’liaron, wrote conmu*utaries upon it. Our 
pri'seut Scholia are abridgements of the commen¬ 
taries of Lucillus of Tarrlia, Sophocles, and Theon, 
all of whom seem to have lived before the Christian 
era. ()iie Eirniaeiis is also mentioned as having 
writb n a critieul and (;xegetieal coimiientnry on 
the Argonautiea. (Schol. ud AitoUon. Jthod. i. 
I2J)P, ii. 127, 1015.) The common Scholia on 
Apollonius are ealled tlie Florentine Scholia, be¬ 
cause they were first published at P'lorence, and to 
distinguish tliem from the Paris Scholia, which 
W(!re lirst published in Schaefer’s edition of the 
Argonautiea, and consist chiefly of verbal explana¬ 
tions and criticisms. Among the Romans the 
Argonautiea was mucli riwl, and P. Terentius 
'W'lrro Atacinus ticqnired great rofuitation by his 
translation of it. (Quiutil. x. 1. § 37.) The Ar- 
gonautica of Vtilcriiis Flaccus is a free imitation 
of the poem of Apollonius. In the reign of Anasr 
taMus I. one IMarianus made a Greek paraphrase 
of Ajiollonius’ poem in 5(;0({ iambics. I’he first 
eilitioii of the Argonautiea is that of Florence, 
149f», 4to., by .T. Lascuris, which contains the 
Scholia. The next is the Aldine (Venice, 1581, 
8vo.), wliich is little more than a reprint of the 
Florentine edition. The first really critical edition 
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is that of nrniick. (Argcntorat. 1780, in 4to. and 
8v"o.) The edition of Beck (Tjcipzijj;, 1797, 8vo.) 
is incomplete, and the only vohnne which appeared 
of it contains the t(!Xt, with a Latin translation 
and a few critical notes. O. Schaefer published 
an edition (Leipz. 1810 18, 2 vols. 8vo.), which 

is an improvement npt)n that of llrunck, and is the 
first in which the Paris Scholia arc printed. The 
best edition is that of Wtdlauer, Leipzig, 1828, 
2 vols. 8vo., which contains the various readin:;s of 
18 MSS,, the Scholia, and short notes. 

Besidirs the Argonautiea and epii^mins(Antonin, 
liih. 28), (»f which we possess only the one on 
Callimachus, Apollonius w^ot(^ several otlier works 
which are now lost. Two of tlumi, Hepl 'Apxi\o- 
Xov (Athen. x. p. 4ol) and vpos ZrjvdSoroy (Schol, 
Venet. or/ J/oi/i. //. xiii. 8o7), w<;re probably ^jnini- 
matical works, and the latter may have had 
reference to the recension of the Homeric poems 
by Zenodotus, for the Scholia on Homer occasif)n- 
ally ref(>r to Apollonius. A third class of A]>ol- 
lonius’ writings were his XTttreiv, that is, juumis on 
the ori;,nii or foundation of several towns. ')‘he.s<* 
poc'ins wen^ of an historico-epical character, and 
most of them seeju to have been written in hexa¬ 
meter verse. The followinff .'ire known ; 1. 'PdSoy 
ktIo-is^ of which one line and a half are )»reserved 
in Stephanus of Byzantium (s. r. Autiov)^ and to 
which W(! have •j)erhaps to n'fer the statements 
contained in tin* Scholiast on Pindar. (O/. vii. 8(1; 
yV/M. iv. .')7.) 2. Uavicpdreus KTi'rrtv, of which 

six lines are ))reserved in Athejuiens. (vii. ]). 28.8, 
Ac.; <a>mp. .\(;lian, ///.sY. Jy/. xv. 28.) 8. ’AXe^ay- 

Spelav KTifTis. (Sc)jol. f/</ Xinind. Thr. II.) 4. 
Kavyou kt’ujis. (Partlien. 1 .and 11.) .a. Kei 

Stjs h'Ti(ri9. (Steph. Ilyz, s. r.'Vvtcrrjpios.) Wlietlna- 
the hast threi' were like the first two in verse or 
prose is uncertain, as no fnignieuts are <‘xiani. 
(). KaeccTTot, which may likewise; have been an 
account of the foundation of Canopus. It was 
written in verse, and consisteal of at least two 
books. Two choliambic lines of it are extant. 
(Steph, Byz. .v, Xoipa^ KdptyOos.) (Coinjyiire 
E, Gerhard, Ijcctiom-s Lelpziir, 181(1, 

8vo. ; A\ ciehert, I 'chcr ddK Jjchcu v»d (it-dicht (U's 
AjtdUmut'i Von Rfiodua^ Meissen, J82I, 8vo.) 

24. A Syiuan, a platonic phil»>soph(‘r, who lived i 
about the time of Hadrian, and who had inserted I 
in his w'orks an or.icle wliieh jiromised to Hadrian 
the goveninnmt of the P.oman world. (Spartian. 
Jladr. 2.) 

2.5. Tvankus. See below. 

2(j. ()f Tykk. a stoic philosopher, who lived in 
the rei^ni of Ptolemy Anletes, is mentioned Jiy 
Diogenes Laertius (vii. 1, 2, 24, and 28) as the 
author of a work on Zeno, Strabo (xvi. p. 7o7) 
mentions a work of his which he calls iriva^ rwy 
dnd Zjjywvos (piKoadcpuy nal reJy ami 

which appears to have been a short survey of tlu‘ 
]»hil(Ksophi‘rs and their writings from the time of 
Zeno. Whether this Apollonius is the sjinu* as 
the one wlio wrote a work on female ])hilosophers 
( Phot. C(hI. 1()1), nr as the author of the chri>noh)- 
gical work (xpta'ixct) of which Stephanus Byzan- 
tius (s. r. XaXKTiTOpioy) quotes the fourth hook, 
cannot ho decided. 

27. King of Tvrk, is the hero of n (Jreek ro¬ 
mance, the author of which is unknown. Btirtli 
{Adyersar, Iviii. 1) thought that the author was .a 
Christian of the name of Syinposius. About the 
Year a. d. 1500, the romance was put into so- 
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called political verse by Constantinus or Gabriel 
Contianns, and was ])rinted at Venice, 1008, 4to. 
A Latin translation hud been published before that 
time by M. Velserus, under the title, “ Narratio 
corum quae aecideiunt Apollonio 'J'yrio,” Aiig. 
Vindel. 15.0.5, 4to, During the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries this roimuice was V(;ry poj)ular, 
and was translated into most of the European lan¬ 
guages. [L. S.J 

APULLO'NIUS, surnam<>d PERGAElI.S,from 
Perga in Pamphylia, his native city, a inatlieinati- 
cian educated at Alexandria under the successors 
of Euclid. He was horn in the ndyn of Ptolemy 
Euergetes (Eutoc. Comm, in A]>. Con. lib. i.), and 
di<‘d under Philojiator, who reigned u, c. 222— 
20 ). (Hejilmest. a]t. Phot. cod. cxc.) He was, 
therefore, prohalily aliout 40 years younger than 
Archimedes. His geometrical works were field in 
such esteem, that tlu‘y procured for him the ap- 
])(;ll.ati()n of the Gri'at Geometer. (Kutoe. 1. c.) 
H(‘ is also nu-ntioned by Ptolemy :is an astroiioirn'r, 
and is said to have been called by the sohriciuet of 
e, from his fondness for obsi rving the moon, the 
sh.'ipe of which was supposed to resemble that 
lett«*r. His most important work, the only con¬ 
siderable on(‘ which has come down to our time, 
was a treatise on Conic .Sections in eigiit hooks, 
(.)f those the first four, with the comineutary of 
Eiitoeius, are extant in (ireek ; and all but tlu* 
eighth ill Arabic, 'i'lie eiglith hook seems to have 
hetui lost before the date of the Ai'abie vi-rsious. 
We hav<‘ also introductory lemmata to all the 
eight, by Pappus. 'J’he first four liooks probably 
contain litth* more than the substance of what 
former geometers hail done ; they treat of the de¬ 
finitions and elementary jiropertii'S of the coiiie 
sections, of their diameters, tangents, asymptotes, 
mutual iiilersectious, Ac. IJul Apollonius seems 
to lay claim to originality in most of wliat follows. 
(See the introductory I'pistle to the tirst book.) 
Tin* fifth treats of the longt*si and shortest right 
lines (in oilu'r words tin* nonmds) which c;ui b;? 
drawn from a given point to the curve, d'he sixth 
of the etin.ality ami similarity of conic sections; 
and the seventh rdatt's diii-tly to tiu'ir diami'ter.s, 
and rectilinear ligures described ujioii them. 

^Ve learn from Ihiiociiis (Comm, in lib. i.), that 
Heraclius in liis life of Archimedes accused Apol¬ 
lonius of liaving a])j*ropriat('d to himself in this 
work the iiupublislied discoverii'S of that great 
m.allicmaticuin ; however this may luive f»een, 
tlii'iv is truth in tlie rejily tjuoted by the same 
autlior from Geininus : that neither Arehiiuedcs 
nor Apollonius pretended to have invented this 
branch of (.reonu'trv, but that Apollonius liad in¬ 
troduced .a ival iniprovemeiil into it. For u liereas 
Archimedes, according to the aiieient method, cou- 
siilered only the section of a ri<dd cone liy a jil.iue 
])erpen(lieuiar to its side, so that the species ot the 
curve di'pi'uded u])on lhi‘ angle of tlie cone ; Apoi- 
lonins took a more gmieral view, eoucei\iug the 
curve to be produced l>y the interseelioii of <i7ij/ 
})lane with a cone generated by a right line passing 
always through the cireuinfereiiei' ofalixed circle 
and on// tixed }»oint. The principal edition of the 
Conies is that of Halley, '"’Ajioll. Perg. Conic, lib. 
viii., v^'e.,” (.txun. 1710, fob The eighth hook is a 
conieciural restoration founded on the introductory 
lennnata cf Pappus. The first four books were 
translated into Latin, and publislied by .1. Bapt. 
Meinns (Venice, 1.587), and by Connnandiue 

u 
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(Bologiia, l.’yGC). 'i'iii* ."itl), (tth, Jiiul 7lh were Apollonius, accordiiijf to the narrative of his 
translated from an Anihic niunnscript in the hio^raplier, was of noldo ancestry, and claimed 
Mcdiceuii library ly Abraham J'khellensis and kindred with the fimndiu's of the city of Tyana. 
Borelli, and edited in Latin (Florence, iGhl); and We need not stop to dispute the other story of tho 
by Ravins (Kilonii, KifiJi). inearnation of the pod Proteus, or iider it, with 

Apollonius was the uutlior of several other Tilleinont, to deinoniacal apeney. At the ape of 
■works, 'J'he followiiip are deserihed hy Pappus hi fourteen he was filaced under the care of Jhithyde- 
the 7th ])ook of jiis Matlieinatieal rollectimis :imis, a rhetorician of Tarsus; but, beinp dispusted 
riepi Aoyov 'AtroTo/xris and Flepl Xojfww ‘Atto- at tlie luxury of the iiiluibitauts, he obtained leave 
TO(XT)s\ ill which it was sliewu liow to draw a Hue of his fathm* and instruetor to retire to tlie ueiph- 
ihroueh a piven jioint so as to cut sepuients from bourinp town of Aepai;. Jlere he is said to have 
two pi veil lines, 1st. in a piven ratio, 2iul. contain- studied the whole circle of the I’latoiiic, Scejitic, 
inp a piven rectangle. Epicun>an, and Peripatetic philosophy, and ended 

Of the first of these an Arabic version is still by piviiip his jircference to the Pythagorean, in 
extant, of which a translation was editc'd by Flal- which he had lu'cn trained by Euxenus of IJera- 
ley, with a conj«‘etural n'storation of the second, clea. (PJiil. i. 7.) Immediately, as if tin; idea of 
(Oxon. 17lH).) treadinp in the footsteps of iVtliaporas had sei/c'd 

riepl AicofiKTuSvyjs- "’o find a point in a him in hi.s earliest youth, lie liepan to exercise 

piven straight line siicli, that tin* rectangle of its himself in tlie severe asceticism of the sect; ab- 
distances from two given points in the same should stained from animal food and woollen clothinp, 
fulfil certain conditions. (See Ihippus, /. e.) A foreswore wine and the cotn])any of women, snf- 
solutioii of this prohlem was pnlilished by Rolit. fored his hair to prow, and betook himself to tlie 
Siinson. Ilepl ToVcoi^ 'EirnrSSun^ '"A 'J’reatise temple of Aesculapius at Aepae, who was supposed 
in two hooks on Plai/r. Lfjct. Restored by Itolil. to repaid him Avith ))ecnliar favour. Tie was re- 
Siinson,” (Hasp. 17-lH. I called to 'I’yana, in the* twentieth year of his ape, 

rifpl’E7rar/;we, in Avliich it was ])roposed to draw j by his father's death : after dividinp his uilieritr 
a ciirh' fnlllllinp any tlireo of the conditions of j anci* with a brother whom he is said to have re- 
passinp throngh one or more of three given | claimed from dissolute living, and piving the greater 
jKvints, and toncliinp one or more of lliree givvm 1 part of what r<‘mained to his poorer relatives (T’liil. 
circles and three given straight lines. Or, which j i. LT), he returned to the discipline of Pythagoras, 
is the same thing, to draw a eirch* touching three ! and for tivi* years pn'served the mystic silence, 
given circles whos(‘ railii nuiy inive any magnitude, ! tlurinp wliicli alone the secri't truths of philosophy 
including zero and infinity. (Ap. de TaetionihuH j were disclosed. At the end of the fivii years, he 
quae supers., ed. J. (L (.'amerer.” (loth, et Ainst. j travelh'd in Asia Minor, going from city to city, 
17lh'j, Hvo.) and everywlnwe dispiiting, like }*ythaporas, upon 

Tlfpl 'Nfvncwu. To draw thronph a given point ! divine rites. 'I’here is a blank in his biography, 
a right line so tliat a given ]»ortioii of it slioiild lx* at this period of his life, of about twenty years, 
intercepted between two given right Iin<*s. (Re- during ivliieh we must su]>)»ose the same employ- 
stored by S. Horsley, Oxon, I77d.) nient to have continiu'cl, unless indeed we have 

Procliis, in his commentary on Fnelid, mentions reason to suspect that the receivi'd date of his birth 
two tri'atiscs. J)e Cochlea and Dc Perturbatis has been anticipatixl twenty years. He was be- 
JMionib/iy. tween forty and fifty years old when he set out on 

Ptolemy (Alcnm. Cn/fftl. lib. xii. init.) refers to his tinvels to the east ; and here Philostratns 
Apollonius for tin* dmnonstration of certain pro- sends forth his hero on a voyage of discovery, in 
positions relative to the stations and rctropradations which we must hr; content rapidly to follow him. 
of tlie ])lanets, ^V()m Aepae lie went to Nineveh, where ho nn't 

Knlocins, in In’s commentary on the Diinensio Damis, the future chronicler of his actions, and, 
Cirenli of Archimedes, mentions an arithmetical proireedinp on his route to India, Ju* discoursed at 
work called ’nxerdSoov, (see 'Wallis, (>/*. vol. iii, Hahylon with Rardanes, th(^ Parthian king, and 
p. /inf),) Avhieh Is suyvposed to }>e referred to in a consulted the magi and Brahmins, who were su]»- 
IVagment of the ‘Jnd book of Pappus, edited by posevl to have iinyiarted to him some tlieurgic se- 
W'aliis. (Oy/. vol. iii. ]). .'•‘)7.) (Montncla, J/lsf. crets. He next visited Taxila, the capital of 
tics Malhcm. vol. i.; Halley,/Vufy.' ad Ap. (ot/ir,; J*liraort(‘s, an Indian prince, wlu're be met larchas, 
Wenricli, dc aurl. (Sritcv. versionihifi r! nmnnrnt. tlie chief of the Brahmins, and disjmted with In- 
Si/rian\ Arab. Aioncfi. Prrsiristjnr^ Tiips. 1J>4’J; diaii (lymiKvsophists jdri*ady versed in Alexandrian 
Pope Blount, (ensur. (rich. Auth.) j W. F. H. j philosopliy. (Phil. iii. .51.) This eastern journey 
AP()LL( )N I US "I'YANAF-LS (’AvoWwi/ios lasted live y‘'ars ; at its conclusion, he returned to 
Twa»/a7oy), a Pythagorean philosopher, l»orn at the Ionian cities, where we first hear of his pre- 
Tyana in Cappadocia about four years before the t'*nsi«)ns to miraenlons power, founded, as it would 
Cliristiaii era. Much of bis ri'jmtation is to lie seem, on the piissession of some divine knowledgt* 
attributed to the belief in liis magical or sujkm- derived from the east. If it hi; true that tin; 
natural jiowers, and the parallel whicli modern and honours of a god were decreed to him at this 
ancient writers have atbmipted to draw between pi'riod of his life, we arc of course led to suspect 
hi» ch.ameter and supposed miraele.s, and thn>(; ol .svmie collusion with the priests (iv. ]), who are 
the Author of onr religion. His life by Pliilostratiis sahl to have referred the sick to him for relief, 
i.s a mass of incongruities and fables ; whetli'T it From Ionia he crossed over into Cnveco (iv. 11), 
have any groundwork of historical trutlp tind win*- visited the temples and oracles which lay in his 
thcr it were written wholly or partly witli a con- way, everywhere disputing about r(*ligmn, and 
troversial aim, arc questions w<i shall he belter assuming tlie authority of a divine legislator. At 
prepared to discuss after giiing an aeeount of the tlie Llensinian mysteries lie was rejected as a ina- 
contents of the work its(*lf. gieian, and did not obtain admission to them until 
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a later period of liis life : tlie same caufw? excluded 
him at the cave of Trophonius (front whence he 
pretended to Ijave olttained the sacnvl liooks of 
Pythap[oras), and which he entered by force, (viii. 
1!).) Aftin* visiting Lacediumion, Corinth, and tlie 
other towns of Oreece, he bent his course* towards 
Rome, and arrived there just after an edict against 
magicians had been issued by Nt*ro. lie was im¬ 
mediately brought before 'Felesinus the consul, aiifl 
Tigellinus, th<‘ favourite of the emjK'ror, the first of 
whom disniissf;d him, we are told, from the love of 
jdiilosopliy, and the latter from the fear of a magic 
power, wliii h could make tln^ letters vanish from 
the indictment. On his acquittal, he went to 
Spain, Africa, atul Athens, wiiere, on a second iij>- 
plication, lie was admitted to tl'e mysteries; and 
from Athens proceeded to Alexandria, where Ves- 
j)asian, wlio was maturing his revolt, soon saw the 
use which might be made of sueb an ally. 'Die 
story of their meeting may be genuine, and is ecr- 
tainl}' curious as (ixhibitiiig Ayutllonius in the third 
of tin; threefold characters assumed liy Pythagoras 
—philosojiher, mystic, and politician. Vesj)asian 
Avas met at the entrance of tin* city by a body of 
magistrates, praef(>ets and pliilosojihers, and hastily 
asked wludher the 'I’vanoan was among the nuiu- 
her. Ileiiig told that he was philosophizing in the 
Serapeuiii, h<r proceeded thither, and beggtul Apol¬ 
lonius to make him emperor : the ]>hilosophcr re¬ 
plied that “lie had already done so, in praying tin* 
gods for a just aud vi'iiorabU' s<>ver(‘igu upon 
W’liich Vi'spasian declared that la* resigned himself 
entirely into his hands. A council of philosophers 
was forthwith held, including Dio and Kuphrat«*s, 
Stoics in the emperor's train, in which the ques¬ 
tion was formally dc'hated, Kuphrates protesting 
against the ambition of Vespasian and the base* 
subserviency of iVjiolloriius, and advocating the 
restoration of a nqmblic. (v. .'ll.) This dispute 
laid the foundation of a lasting quarrel betw<'en 
the two philosophers, to which Philostratus oftmi 
alludes. The last journey of A})olloiijus was to 
Ethifipia, whence he returned to settle in the Ionian 
cities. The same friendship wliieli his father had 
shewn was eoiitimied towards liim by tlie emperor 
'I’itus, who is said to have in\ited him to Argos in 
Cilicia, and to have obtained a jiromise that lie 
woidd om; day visit lioine. On the accession of 
Domitian, Ajiollonius endeavoured to excite the pro¬ 
vinces of Asia Minor against the tyrant. An order 
was sent to bring him to Rome, which he tlmught 
proper to anticipate by voluntarily surrendering 
himself, to avoid hringiiig suspicion on his coinyia- 
nions. On being conducted into the emperor’s 
presence, his yiriuience deserted him : lie launclied 
forth into the praise* of Nerva, and w'as hurried to 
prison, loaded with chains. The charges against 
Inm resolved tlu'inselves into three beads—tin* 
singularity of bis dress and appearance, bis being 
worsliipped ns a god, and bis sai-ritieing a ehild 
with Nerva for an augury. As destruction seemed 
impending, it was a time to display his miraculous 
powers; he vanished from his jiersecutors; and 
after appearing to Darius at Duteoli at the same 
hour he disappeared from Ifonu;, he passed ovc*r 
into Gnjcce, where he r('m.iiiie<l two years, having 
given out that the emperor had publicly acquitted 
him. The last years of his life were proljably 
spent at Kphesus, where he is said to have pro¬ 
claimed the death of the tyrant Domitian at the 
instant it took place. Three places -Kpliesus, 
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Rhodes, and Crete, laid claim to tlic honour of 
being his last dwel!iiig-])lac(\ 'Jyana, where a 
temple was dedicated to him, beciune henceforth 
one of the sacred cities, and yiossessed the privilege 
of electing its own magistrates. 

We now proceed to discuss very briefly three 
questions. I. The historical groundwork on which 
the narrative of Philostratus was founded. II. How 
far, if at all, it was designed as a rival to the Gos¬ 
pel history. HI. The real diaractcr of Apollonius 
himself. 

I. However impossihle it may be to separate 
truth from faIs(*hood in the narrative of Pliilos- 
tratus, we cannot conceive that a jirofesscd history, 
ajipealed to as such hy contemporary authors, and 
written about a hundred years after the death of 
Ajiollonius himself, should bo simjily the invention 
of a writer of romance. It must he allowed, that 
all tlie absurd fables of Ctesias, the confused false¬ 
hoods of all mytliologies (which become more and 
nmn* alisurd as they are farther distant), eastern 
fairy tales, and perliajis a jiarody of some of tlie 
Christian miracles, an* all pressed into the service 
by Pliilostratus to adorn the life of liis hero : it 
will b»* allowed further, that the history itself, 
strippi'd of the miracles, is jinihably us false as the 
miracles tliemselves. Still we cannot account for 
the recejition of the narrative among the ancients, 
and even among the fathers themselves, unless 
there had be<*n some indejiendeut tradition of the 
charaeter of Ajiollonius on which it rested. Euse- 
iiiiis of (-'aesarea, who answered the Aoyos «piAa- 
AriOrjs fl-pds XpicrTidvovs oi Hierocles (in which a 
comparison was attempted between our Lord and 
Apollonius), seems (e, v.) to allow the truth 
of Piiilostratus's narrative in tlie main, with the 
excejition of w h;it is miraeulous. And the parody, 
if it may be so termed, of the lil'e of Pythagoras, 
m.'iy he rather traeealile to the impostor hirn.self 
than to the ingenuity of his biograjiher. Statues 
and temples still existed in iiis honour; his letters 
and sujijioscd writings were extant; the munu- 
serijit of his life by Dam is the Assyrian was the 
original work which was dressed out by tlie rheto¬ 
ric of Philostratus ; and many notices of his Aisits 
and acts might be found iii the puldic records of 
Asiatic cities, wliich would have at once disproved 
tin* history, if inconsistent with it. Add to this, 
that another life of Ajiollonius of Tyaua, by Moe- 
nigeues, is mentioned, which was professedly dis¬ 
regarded by Phiiostnitus, bectiuse, he says, it 
omitted many important particulars, and which 
Origeii, who liad read it, records to have sjioken of 
Ajiollonius as a niagieiau Avhose imjiosture liad de- 
ii'ivcii many celebrated jihilosojiliers. The conclu¬ 
sion we seem to come to on the whole is, that at a 
jieriod when there was a general belief in magical 
jKiwers Ajiollonius liiil attain gri'at iniluence by 
pretending to them, and that the history of Philos¬ 
tratus gives a just idt*a of his clianicti'r and repu¬ 
tation, liowever iiiconsisti'iit in its facts and absurd 
in its marvels. 

II. We have piirjiosely omitted the wonders 
with which Philostratus lias garnished his narra¬ 
tive, of which tlii'v do not in general form an 
essential jiart. Many of tliese are curiously co- 
iiiciih'iit with the t'hri^lian niiraclc.s. The jiro- 
clamaliiin of the birtli of Apollonius to his mother 
by Proteus, and the uicarnatiou of Proteus himself, 
the chorus of swans which sung for joy on the oc¬ 
casion, the casting out of devils, raising the dead, 
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and healing the sick, the Budden disappearances working secret, which gives him a deeper insiglit 
and reappearances of Apollonius, his adventures in into them than is possessed by ordinary nu iu 
the cave of Trophonius, and the sacred voice which Upon the whole, we may place Apollonius mi' 
called him at his death, to which may be added way between the. mystic philosopher and the uu*r • 
his claim as a teacher having authority to reform impostor, between Pythagoras and Lucian’s Ale^ 
the world—cannot fail to suggest the parallel pas- ander; and in tliis double character he was r< 
sages in the Gospel history. We know, too, that garded hy the ancients tlicmselvcs. 

Apollonius w'us one among many rivals set up by The following list of Apollonius’s works has 
the Kclectics (as, for instance, by Hierocles of come down to ns : 1. ''Tfivos els Murf/xoavvav. 

Nicomedia in the time of Diocletian) to our Saviour (Pliilostr. Vil. Apoll. i. 14; Suidas, s. v. AjtoU ) 
—an attempt, it may be worth remarking, renewed 2. Ilvday6pov Sd^aj, and 3. HvQaylpov ^ios^ nieii- 
by the English freetliiiikcrs, lllount and Jiord Her- tioned by Suidas, and probably (see Ritter) one of 
bert. Still it must be allowed that the rescin- the works which, according to Pliilostnitus (viii, 
blances are very general, that where Philostratus 1.9), Apollonius brought with him from the cave of 
has borrowed from the Gospel narrative, it is only Trophonius. 4. Ata07;/cr7, written in Ionic Greek, 
as he has borrowed from all other tvonderful his- (Phil. i. ,‘i; a ii. .’19.) ’ATro\oyia against a 

tory, and that the idea of a controversial aim is complaint of Euphrates the plii]os(>})lu‘r to Doini- 

inconsistent with the account which makes the life tian. (viii. 7.) (>• Tlepi pavTuas dffrtpuv. 

written b}'Daniis the groundwork of the more r<“- 7. TeAeral ^ irepl ^vaiu>v. (iii. 41, iv. 19; 
cent story. Moreover, Philostratus wrote at the Eusel», 7i7‘. iv, l.‘k) 9. Xp7/fr|Uel, qiw>ted liy 

command of the empress Julia Domna, and w.as at Suidas. . 9 . a spmiour. work. 19 , 

the time living in the palace of Alexander .Seveins, ’£jri<TToAal LXXX\k J?p. Lloyd supjMwes those 
who w'orshi]»pcd our Lord with Orpheus and wliich are still extant to be a s])uriou.s woik. i>ii 

Apollonius among his IVnates : so that it seems the other hand, it must be allowed that the Laconic 

iniprobahle lie should have fidt an}’ peculiar hosti- bre\itv of their style suits well with the autliorita- 
lity to ('hristianitv ; while, on the other hainl, he tive character of the j)iiiJosoplii*r. They wi-n* cer- 
would be acquaint'd with the general story «>f our tainly not i.ivenlions of Pliilostratus, and are not 
Lord’s life, from which he might naturally draw wholly the stime with the collection to which lie 
many of his own incidents, (in the wholi*, then, refers. The 'Avohoy'ia wliich is given by Pliilos- 
wo conclude with Ritter, that the life of Apollonius trains (viii, 7) is lln^ only other c.\tant writing of 
was not written witli a controversial tiini, as the Apollonius. [li. .1.J 

resemblance's, jilthough real, only indicate tliat a APOLL(.)NirS, artists. 1. AruLLOMi's ami 
few things were borrowed, and exhibit no trace of Tai'Uisci's of 'JValh's, were two brothers, and llie 
u systematic jiarallel. (Ritter, (Jcsrhichtf dvr sculptors of the groiij) which is conmumly’ known 

vol. iv. p, 492.) as the Farnese bull, ri'preseiiting tiu' punishment 

III. 'I'Jie character of Apollonius as tvell as the of Dirce by Zetlius and Aniphion. [Duick.] It 
facts ofliislifebeara remarkableroseniblance to those was taken from Rhodes to Rome by Asinius Pollio, 
of Pythagoras, wiioin he professedly followed. 'J'ra- and afterwards ]»laced in the baths of Caracalln, 
vel, mysticism,,and disputation, are the three tvords where it was dug up in tlie sixteenth century, ami 
in which the earlier half of botii their lives may be , deposited in the Farnese jiaJace. It is now jit 
summed np. Tliere can be no doubt that Apollo- j Xajdes. After its discovery, it was restored, in a 
iiius pretended to supernatural jiowors, and was manner not tit all in keejiing with it.s style, by 
variously regarded by the ancients as a mtigiciau i Rattistii Itituichi of IMilan. There is some reason 
timl a divine being. The objtict of his schenu', as to believe that additions wore made to it in the 
far as it can be traced, was twofold — partly |»liiIo- tinui t)f Canicalla. It was origiii.ally formed out 
sophical and partly religious. As a philosopher, I of one block of mtirbic'. A full description of the 
he is to be considtu’cd as one of tlur middle terms group is given by Winckelmann, who distinguishes 
between the Greek and (Oriental systems, which the old parts from tlie new. 

he endeavoured to harmonize in the symbolic lore From the style of the ancient portions of the 
of Pythagoras. The. Pythagorean doctrine of group, Wiiickeluuiim and M'liller refer its execution 
numbers, and their ]irinciples of music and a.stro- to the same period to Avhich they imagine the 
noiny, he looked upon as <]uite suhordinate, whilt; Laocoon to belong, that is, the jx'iiod after Alex- 
his main efforts were directed to re-establish the ander the Great. Roth groups belong to the same 
old religiim on a Pythagorean basis. His aim school of art, the lihodian, and both probably to 
was to purify the wmsliip of Paganism from the tlie same f)eri(»il. If, therefore, wi; admit the force 
corruptions AvliicJi lie said the fables of the poets of the arguiuenrs of Li'ssing and 'J'hierseh respect- 
had introduced, and ^estor(^ the rites of the temples ing tlu; dale of the Laocoon [A(jKL.\i>-\sJ, we may 
in all their power and meaning. In his works on infer, th.at the Farnese bull was newly executed 
divination by the stars, and on offerings, be ri'jects vvlien Asinius Pollio took it to Ronu;, and conse- 
sacrifices as impure in the sight of (iod. Aill ol>- (|ueiitly, that Ai>ollonius and Tauriscus nourished 
jects of sense, even lire, partook (d’ a iiuiti;rial and at the beginning of the first century of the Cliris- 
comiptihle nature ; prayer itself should he the uii- tian aera. It is Avortli while to notice, that Ave 
tainted ofli'ring of the heart, and AV’as jtolluted by ha\’c no history of this Avork before its rcmoA’al 
passing through the lips. (Eu.seb. 7Vc/;. Kv. ia’. IJ.) from JUiodes to Ronu'. 

7'his objection to sacrifice was doubtless connected Pliny says of Apollonius and Tauriscus, “Pa- 
with the Pythagorean doctrine of the transniigra- rentiim ii certamen do so feccrc : Meiiocratom 
tion of souls. In the mimcles attributed to him videri professi, sed esse naturalem Artcmidonmi,” 

Ave sec the same trace of a Pythagorean character: which is understood to mean, that they placed an 
they are chiefly prophecies, and it is not the inscriiition on their work, exjiressing a doubt Avhe- 
power of controlling the laws of nature which ther their father, Arternidonis, or their teacher, 
Apollonius lays claim to, but rather a wonder- Mcnecnitc.s, ought to be considered their true par 
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rent. The Famesc bull bearK no such inscription, 
but there are the marks of an effaced inscription 
on a trunk of a tr(>(> Avhich fonns a support for the 
figure of Zethus. (Plin. xxxvi. 4. 4? 1(»; Winckel- 
iniinn, Werkc^ vi. vii. p. ‘JO.*); Muller,Jrr/tao/. 
ikr Kiinst. ^ 157.) 

2. An Athenian sculptor, the son of Nestor, 
was tin; maker of tlie celebraU'd torso of Heiv.ules 
in the llelvedere, wliieh is en^^raved in the ^^us. 
Pi(i-(Vt'iu<’nl. iii. pi. 10, and on which is inscribed 
AnOAAnNIOS NE2T0P02 AWHNAI02 EnoiEI, 
From the formation of the letters of the inscription, 
the affe of the sculptor may be fixed at about the 
liirth of C'lirist. The work itself is one of the most 
sphmdiil remains of (ireciau art. Then* is at liorne 
a statue of Aesculajiius by tin; same artist. (A\'iiic- 
kelmann, UVr/r, i. p. 22(), iii. p. .‘i.O, vi. pp. (»4, f)4, 
lOl, vii. J). 21.'); I'liierseh, K/tochru^ p. 

An Athenian sculptor, the son of Archias, 
made the bronze liead of the yount; hero, which 
was found at Herculaneum and is en;,'raved in the 
d/w.'. Ilrrritl. i. tab. 45. It bears the inscription, 
An0A\0NI02 APXIOr A0HNAI()2 EIinH2E. 
It probably belontts to the period about tin* birth 
of (')inst. (W’inckelinann, )Li\ ii. p. ].)b, iv. p. 
21; I, V. p. 2;5!l, vii. p. ?»2.) 

4. A sculjitor, whose' name is inscribed on tlie 
beautiful inarbh' statue of a youii': satyr, in tlie 
possession of tlie Karl of Kgremont, at J'etworth, 
Sussex. I P. S.J 

.\POLL( )'N1 US (’AiroAAwmox), jiliysicians. 
h'or a list of tin' jihysicians of tiiis name s<'e 
habricius. lUhl. <,'c. vol. xiii. |t. 71. ed. vet.; Le 
(Merc, llist.itrhi d/o/. ; Haller, Hihliuth. 
l*ract. vol. i. ; Harless, ni>f<n'i('<t-Cn'f. <lf 

A ir/iii/r/zf Mnlii't! ct i/r A jin/Zuf/i/s^ i\r.^ Jhimber;:. 
iol(i. 4to. ; Sprenyel, Hist, tli- l<t d/tV. 

1, 2, Ai'oi.i.dNit s Antkk hkm s (’Amoxfus), 
the name of two physicians, father and son, who 
were born at Antioch, and lielonoed to the sect of 
tin* Fmjiirici. MMiey livi'd after Serajiion of Ah'V- 
andria and before Meiiodotus [ SKUAriov ; Mkn’o- 
Dori's], and therefore probably in the lirst or 
second ci'iitury U. c. ((ial. hilnul. c. 4. vol. xiv. 
p. ()‘}{d.) One of them is very likely the person 
sometimes called ^ Afiolloniiis llmpiricus the 
other may jierhaps he Ajiolloniiis Senior. 

[i. Al’OI-LONIl^s AkcHIsTUAToK {'ApxKTrpaTup) 
is the author of n medical ])rescriptioii <|noted liy 
Andromachus (ap. (ial. />6* (\iiiij>ns. AA’ifiraiu. see. 
(ifn. V. 12, vol. xiii. p. 1)35), and must therefore 
have lived in or before the first eentury after 
(-Mirist. Notliirio is known of the events of his life. 

4. AroLLoNins IIini-As (Bi^Aas), lived proba¬ 

bly in the .second eentury i», (., and wTote, after 
Zeno's death, a book in answ'er to a work wliieli 
lie had composed on the nu'aniiio of eertaiu marks 
(xapatcT^pey) that are found tit the end of some 
chapters iii the third book of the Kpidcniii's of 
Hippocrates. (Utd. FI. in JJipfuirr. JC/ml. 

IFF." ^ 5, vol. xvii. pt. i. p. (HM.) It seems most 
Jiki'ly thiit he is not the same jierson as Apollonius 
Empiricus. His name is supposed to bi* connected 
with tlie word iSi^Aio/cJs, and seems to luive been 
jjfiven him for being (as we say) </ hnol:-n'orm. 

5. Ai’oij,oNH7.s CiTiENsis (KiTicvs), the oldest 
eomnioutator on Hippocrates whose works are still 
I'xtant. He wtis a native of Citium, in Cyprus 
(Strabo, .xiv. (>, p. 243, ed. Tauchn.), and studied 
medicine at Alexandria under Zopyrus (Apollon. 
Cit. p. 2, ed. Dietz); he is supposed to have lived 
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in the first century b. c. The only work of his 
that remains is a short Commentary on Hippo¬ 
crates, Ilfpl ''ApOptaVf De ArticMlia^ in three books. 
It is dedicated to a king of the name of Ptolemy, 
who is conjectured to have been a younger brother 
of Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, who was 
made king of Cyprus, and who is mentioned 
several times by Cicero. (Pro Dorn. c. 8, 20, 
Pro Flacc. c. 13, Fro Sari. c. 26.) Some por¬ 
tions of this work were published by Cocchi 
in his iJiscorso d(dP Anatomiu, Firenze, 1745, 
4to., p. 8, and also in bis (Fniecoruni CFururyici 
Lihri., Florent, 1754, fob The whole work, how¬ 
ever, appeared for the first time in the first 
volume of Dietz's Scholia in IFippocratcm H (la- 
Icumn.^ Jiegim. I’russ. 1834, 8vo.; and an improved 
edition with a Latin translation was published by 
Kuhn, Idps, ] 837, 4to., which, how'ever, was not 
(piite finished at the time of his death. (See 
Kilim, AddUam. wl FJcnchnm Alcdicorum Vderum 
n .Fo. A. Fabricio., c.iJiibilum., Lips. 182(), 4t()., 
fascie. iii. p. Ft ; Dii'tz, Schol. in FFijtp.ct did. vol. 
i. jiraef. p. v.; Littre, Oeuvres Nijtjutcr. vol. i. 
Introd. p. 02 ; Chovilaiit, Haudbuck dcr liucher- 
iuude fur dir Arltrrc AFvdieit/.) 

6. Ai'oi.lonh^.s, Clai’dii’s, must have lived in 
or before the second century after Christ, as oiuiof 
his antidotes is quoted by Galen. (Dc Aiitid. ii. 
11, vol. xiv. p. 171.) Nothing is known of his 
life. 

7. Ai’oLi.oNifs CvrRifs {Kvnpios) was the 
pupil of Olympicus and the tutor to Julianus. 
He was a native of Cyprus, belonged to tlie si'ct 
of the Mc'thodici, and li\ed probably in the first 
(•('iitiiry after (Mirist. Nothing mon* is known of 
his history. (Gal. De Aleih. Med. i. 7, vol. x. 
IT- '‘>-l') 

8. ,\i'Oi.L<)Xirs E.mpirici^s ( Eprr^ipiKus)., i.s 

supposi'd to be one of the persons called “Apol¬ 
lonius Antiochenus.'’ Ho lived, according to 
Celsus (A- Med. i. praef. p. 5). after Si'rajuon 
of Alexandria, ami before Heracleides of M'areii- 
tiim, and therefore probably in the second eeii- 
turv n. c. He belongi'd to the sect of the Kmpiriei, 
and wrote a book in answer to Zeno's work 
on the i>t Hipjioerates, mentioned 

above. This was answered by Zeno, and it was 
this second work that drew from Apollonius Hiblas 
his treatise on the subject after Zeno's death. (Gal. 
(uiinu. FF. in IFipp. “ Fdpid. IFF.'’' 5, vol. xvii. 

pt. i. ]). (*18.) He is mentioned also by Galen, 
J)r Mrth. Med. ii. 7. vol. X. ]). 142. 

9. ApoLLONtu.s Glauci's must have lived in or 
liefore the second century after Christ, as his work 
'■'■On Iiitenial Diseases” is (jiioted liy Caelius 
Aurelianus. {De Morb. Chron. iv. 8, p. 53().) 
Nothing is known of his life. 

10. Apollonius Herophileius ('Hpoi^fAtios) 
is supposed to be the same person as Apollonius 
Mus. He wrote a pharmaceutical work entitled 
ITcpl EoTTopiiTTwy, Dc Facile ParabUibus (Gal. De 
( otn/tos. Medicam. st'c. Loc. vi. .b, vol. xii. p. 005), 
which is very frequently quoted by Galen, and 
which is probably the work ri'ferred to by Oribasius 
(1‘Jnpor. ad Eunap. i. prooem. p. 574), and of which 
some fnignu'nts are iiuotcd in Cramer's Aneed. 
draeca Farui. vol. i. p. 395, as still existing in MS. 
in tlie Koval Library at Paris. He lived before 
Andromachus, as that writer quotes him (ap. Gal. 
Fir Cnwjios. Medirani. sec. T.oc. vol. xiii. pp. 7(i, 

114, 137, 308, 32(i, 981), and also before Archi- 
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genes (Gal. ibid. vol. xii. p. .515); we may there¬ 
fore conclude that he lived in or before the first 
century after Christ. JJe was a follower of llero- 
pliilus, and is said by G.-xlen {ihiiL p. 510) t«) have 
lived for some time at Alexandria. Jlis work, Ilepl 
Mupwj/, On Oinfmenis., is quoted by Athenaeus 
(xv. p. (IHb), and bo is also mentioned by Caelius 
Aujelianas, (/>e Morb. yir. ii. p. i.'lJ)). 

11. AroM.ONMlS JllIM*()('RATICI!S ('Itt jro/epa- 
T6tov), is said by Galen (/> AVe/o. OjfL e. 14. 
vol. i. p. 144; (.hnniirjit. IIf. hi IJijtjHicr. 1)<- 
Hat. Viot. iu Marl), c. ob. vol. xv. j>. 70o) to 
have been a pupil of TIippoeni(es II., and must 
therefore have lived i)i the fourth century n. c. 
He is blamed by Krasistratns (ap. (Jal./. r.) for 
his excessive severity in restricting tlu; quantity 
of drink allowed to his pati('nts. 

12. Apoi.loniits MicMPurrics (M€,u<ptTTjs) was 
born at Memj)his in l'igy]>t, and was a follower of 
Erasistratus. (Gal. Jntrod. c. 10. vol. xiv. p. 700.) 
He must therefore have li\ed about the third caui- 
tury n. c., and is probably the kjuim' pcTson who is 
called Apollonius Stratonieus.” He wrote a work 
“ (.)n the iSbnnes of the Parts of the Human Jlody” 
(G.mI. /. e., and Ihjinit. prooein. vol. xix. }>. 317), 
and is quoted by Krotianus (GYo.v,v. J/i/tp. p. lOi), 
(hiU'n {/A’ Jn/id. ii. 14, vol. xiv. p. IHII), Nictn 
lans Myre})sus {Dr A nr. cc. 11, 16. pp. 831, 832), 
Sind other ancient writers. 

13. ApuLroNins Ales (Mo?), a follower of 
Hei'ophilus, of wliosi* life no particulars sire known, 
but wlio must luive lived in the first century «. e., 
as Strabo mentions him as a contemjiorary. (xiv. 
1, p. 182, ed. Tauchn.) He was a fe.llow-pujiil 
of Iloraeleides of Erythnio (ibid.), and c<«nposed 
a long work on the opinions of the sect founded 
by licroj)hilus. (Gael. Aurel. Dr Murh. Arid. \\. 
13, j). lit); Gal. Dt; Dl/frr. Fids. iv. 10, vol. viii. 
/ip. 744, 746.) Me also wrote mi |)hannacv (('<‘ls. 
J^r .\f<id. V. ])raef. p. 81 ; Ihiilad. ('mnin. in Jlipjt. 

‘‘ Kpid. JV.," aji. Dietz, Srind. in Uipp. rt did. 
vol. ii. p. ‘hi; (ial. Dr. Aid id. ii. 7, 8, vol. xiv. 
pp. 14.‘3, 146), and is supposed to be the same 
))erson who is sometinu's calh*d “ Ajiollonius IJero- 
philcius.” 

14. Ai'of.Loxirs Omiis (h ''0«pi?) i.s said by 
Erotianus ( Oloss. Hip}). ]>. 8) to havi* made a com¬ 
pilation from the Glossary of dirtienlt Hippocratic 
W'onls by Ihucheius ; he must tlierefore have lived 
about the first or secc'iid century n. r. lli‘ is su|»- 
posed by some persons to he ,\j)ullonius I’ergame- 
nus, by others A])ollonius 'flier. 

1.5. ApuLi.ONirs ()iu].\XKi:s {\^pyauiK6s) is 
quoti'd by Galen {/Jr Conijxts. J\trdiram. sir. Ijhc. 

V. 15, vol. xiii. p. 856), and must therefore have 
lived in or before the second century after Christ. 
Nothing is known of his life. 

16. Apoli.omus PKiu;.\MENrs (Xlfpydfx'nvos) 
is supposed by some persons to be Apollonius 
f)pliis, or Apollouiu.s 'I’her. He wa.s born at Per- 
gamus in Mysia, but his date is very uncertain, 
since it can only be positively deteriniiu’d that, as he 
is quoted by (Iribasius, In; must have lived in or be¬ 
fore tint fourth century after Christ. (Grib. Eu^tftr. 
ad Em. i. 8, p. 578.) He is probably the author 
of ratln r a long extract on Scarification preserved 
by Orihasius {Med. ('ull. vii. 1.8, 20, p. 31 o’), which 
is published by C. E. Mattlund in his Collection of 
Greek Medical Writers, entitled XXI. Vdrramet 
(Uaroruni Madirnrum (irarcornm Varia Opuscula, 
iMos(]u. 1808, 4to., p. 144. 
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17. Apollonius Pitanakus was bom at Pita- 
nac in Aeolia, and must have lived in or before 
the fir.st century after Christ, as an absurd and 
siipi'rstitious remedy is attributi.'d to him by Pliny. 
(//. N. x.vix. 38.) 

18. Apoi.lonius Senior (d UpeaSurepos) is 
quoted by Erotianus (G7o.s.s-. JJipp. p. 86), and must 
tlierefonr li.ivc lived in or before the fiist century 
after Christ. Some persons su[)pose him to be one 
of jihysicians called Aptillonius Antiochmius. 

18. Ai’OLi-DNitm Stk.vj'omimis {6 dird ^rpd- 
TcDPos) was probably not the son, but the pujiil, of 
Strato of Peryta : lie- is very likely tiie same jierson 
as AjMtllonius j\Ieni])liite.s, and may be snjiposed to 
have lived about the third century u. c. lie was a 
follower of Er.'»si.stratus, and wrote a work on the 
Pulse, which is (jiioted by Galen. {De Dijf 'rr. l‘uls. 
iv. 17, vol. viii. p. 758.) 

26. Apollonius 'I'ausknsis (d Tapaevs) was 
horn at Tarsus iii Cilieia, aud livi-d perha})s iu the 
first or second eimtury after Christ. His preserij)- 
tions arc sever.il times (|noted liy fJalen. {Dr. 
ComjHis. Alrdiram. .'tec. den. v. 13, vol. xiii. p. 843.) 

21. Ai’OLLriMUs Tnica (d is su{tp(tsed hy 

some ju-rsons to he tin- same as .'\])ollonius Ophis, 
or Apollonius Perganieuus. As he is quoted hy 
Erotianus {dhss. l/ipp. }>. 86), he must have 
lived in or bi'fore tbe first century after Christ. 

22. Another j)liysician of this name, who is 
mentioned by Apuleius {Met. ix. init.) as having 
been bitten liy a mad dog, must (if lie ever really 
existed) have lived iu the second century after 
Christ ; and the name occurs in several {incient 
authors, belonging to one or more jihysieians, 
without any distinguisliing epithet. [VV'. A. G.J 

APOLLO'PllA.NES (’ATroAAoipdprjs). 1. Gf 
Antioch, a Stoic }>hiloso]>hcr, wa.s a friend of 
Ariston of Chios, on whom he wrote ti work called 
Xpiarwi’. (Atheri. vii. p. 281.) Diogmies Laertius 
(\ii. 140, eonq). 82) mmitions a work of ids called 
ipvaiKri. Hii> name also oeeurs in Tertullian. {Dr 
Anun. 14.) Some writers have .asserted, thougli 
without any good reason, that Apollophanes the 
Stoic was the same as Apollo])liaiies the })hysician 
w'h(» lived at the court of Antioehus. A latm* Stoic 
philosopher of this name occurs in Soerat(*s {/list. 
Arc/, vi. 18) and iu Suidas. (.s. r. 'SlpiyfUTjs; comp. 
Iluhnken, A>/.v.s(T/.(/(;ri/ac/ASVT//>/. /jonyini, sect, vii.) 

2. Of Athens, a poet of the old Attic comedy 
(Said.), appears to have been a contemporary of 
Str.ittis, and to have consequently lived about GI. 
85. (Harpoerat. s. r. ddfAipi^fin.) Suidas ascribes 
to him five comedies, viz. AdAis, 'lipiyipuy, Kp^res, 
Aandri and Kevravpoi. Gf the former three we 
still j)ossess a few fragments, hut the last two are 
coinjiletely lost. (Atheii. iii. pp. 75, 114, xi. pp. 
467, 485; i*hot. Act. a. v. puaiKdpfpvs; Aelian, 
/list. Ann. vi. 51 ; Phot. p. 624 ; Mciiiekc, Hist, 
Crit. Conrie. drwv. p. 266, &c.) 

3. Gf Cyzicus, was coniuicted hy friendship with 

the Ibirsian satrap Pharnabazus, and afterwards 
fonned a similar connexion with Agesilaus. Soon 
after this, I'harnabazus requested him to persuade 
Agesil.Tus to meet him, which was done accord¬ 
ingly. (Xcnofdi. I/eilrn. iv. 1. § 28 ; Pint. Ayrsil. 
12.) 'J'his happemal in n. <;. 386, shortly before 
the wdthdr.iwai of Agesilams from the satnipy of 
Pharnabazus. [L. S.J 

APGLLG'PHANES {*AiroAAo^dvris), a native 
of Seleiieeia, and physician to Antioehus the Greiit, 
king of Syria, u. t;. 223—187, with whom, as ap- 
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pears from Polybius (v. 56, 58), he possivssed coii- 
siderablo influence. JVlciad, in liis JJisscrt. do, 
Nuninm rj/nlmsdam a Sm/niaris in AIrdirorum 
Hunorvm j>eirnssis. Loud. 17*24, -Ito., thinks that 
two bron/e coins, struck in honour of ;i person 
named Apollophunes, refer to the ])iiysiei:in of tliis 
name; but this is now p^enerally considered to Is* 
a mistake, (^ee D/rf. of J/d. s. r. A/rdinis.) A 
pliysician of the same name is iiieiitioned by several 
ancient medical wrings. (hahricius, ///4/. f.V. 
vol. xiii. p. 76, (id. vet. ; C. (j. Kiihn, Jtld/luji/. 
ad Klenchum Alcdicnruiit Vtdfru/n a ./o. A. J'uhn- 
clo, t^c., eAibitum^ Lips. 4to., 1826. Fas< ic. iii. 
p. 8.) [W.A.ti.J 

APOIJ/VTUKMIS (’A7ro\Ad06jUo), a (Ireek 
historian, whom Plutarch made use of in his life of 
Lyciir^us. (c. 81.) 

APOiMYirS (’Aird/iiaos) “driving'- away the 
tlies,” a surname of Zeus at ()lym|)ia. (In one 
occasion, whf'ii Jlerach's was olHMinir a sacrihce to 
Zells at (tlympia, he was annoyed by liosts of llies, 
and in onh'r to i^et rid of tliem. In' oflered a sacri- 
l.ct' to Zeus Apoinyius, wheri'iipon tlu' llies with¬ 
drew across the river Alpheius. From that time 
tlie Kleans sacriliced to Zeus under this name. 
(J*:ius. V. 14. 4; *2.) j F. S. | 

APONIA'.NUS, DI'LIilL'S, joined Antonins ; 
Primus with the third leeion, a. ij. 70. {'J'ac. //os/, 
iii. 10, 11.) 

Q. A P( FN1 T^S. was one of the commanders of the 
tioojis which revolti'd, in n. c. 46, from 'J'reltonius, 
Caesar’s lieutenant in Sjiain. (Dion Cass, xliii. 2!>,) 
Apfinius was proscribed by the triumvirs in n.c. 48, 
and ]»ut to death. (.Appiaii. /{. (\ iv. *26.) 
AI’O'NICS .MC^l'IIA'S. IMi nirs.] 

A P()' NI rS S A T C H N FN r S. ISa i r kn i m s. J 
AP(>TUOPAFI ('AiroTfioiraiui), certain divini¬ 
ties, }»y whose assistance tlie (Jreeks lielieved that 
tJiey were able to avert any tliri'ateniny danger or 
calamity. Their statues stood at Sie\on near the 
t<imb of lijiopeiis. (Pans, ii. 11, ^ 2.) 'I'lie Homans 
likewise worshippi'd gods of this kind, and calh'd 
them dd <trtrrtii/c>\ derived Ironi arcirtinr'trr. 
(Varro, dc A. L. \ii, 1(12; (iellius. \ . 12.) [ 1., S, ] | 
A P( I'l'Ht )T’l 11 .A (’ATToTpoi/a'a), “the I'xpeller/’ 
a surname of A]ihrodite, under which she was 
worshipped at 'J’hehes, uiid which described her as 
the poddess who (‘xjjclled Irom tin* hearts of nn'ii 
the di’sire after sinlid jtleasiire and lust. Her 
worship under this name was belie\ed to hav«* 
hi'cii instituted by llarmonia, togetlHT with tlial 
ot Ajihrodite Crania and Pandenms, and the nnli- 
(piitv of her statues coiilinned this belii-f. (Pans, 
ix. 16. 4;2.) IL. S.l 

.VPPIA'NI’S (’ATTTTiards), a native oi'Alexan¬ 
dria, lived at Home during the ndgiis of'rraian, 
Ib'ulrian, and Antoninus I’iiis, as we gather from 
various passages in liis work. AVe have h.-inlly 
any particulars of his life, for his autol)ioera]d)y, to 
which he refers at the end of the jni-lace to his 
history, is now lost. In tiu' same jiassjige he men¬ 
tions, that he was a man of considerable distiiicliou 
at Alexandria, and afterwards renu»ved to Hoin**, 
where he wtis engaged in ])leading causes in thg 
courts of the emperors. He further states, that the 
emperors considered Jiim wortliy to he entrusted 
witli the management of their afliiirs (/ue\'p* /ttt 
(T<pwv (inrpu’nfVfiv Tjlitvaay); which Schweighiiuser 
and others inlerjiret to moan, that he was appointed 
to the olHce of jirocurator or jiraefectus of Kgypt. 
There is, however, no reason for this supposition. 
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\VT* know, from a letter of Fronto, that it was the 
oftice of procurator which he held (Fronto, Kp. ad 
Anitm. Piutn,, f), p. 18, &c., cd. Niehuhr) ; but 
whetbor lu'. had the management of the emfierors' 
finances at Home, or went to some jirovince in this 
cap:icity, is quite uncertain. 

Apjiiun wrote a Roman history ('Pw/iat/cd, or 
’PwiiaXicri laropia) in twenty-four books, on a yilan 
(lilfereiit from that of most liistorians. lie did not 
tr(*at the history of the Homan empire as a whole 
in idironological order, following the .series of 
events; but he gave a separate account of the 
afliiirs of each country iVoni tlii' time that it bi'carne 
connected with the Homans, till it was finally in¬ 
corporated in the Homan einpiie. 'J'he first foreign 
jieojile with whom the Homans came in contact 
were the (lauls; and consef|m‘ntly his liistory, 
according to his plan, would have begun with that 
pi'ople. Jbit in onler to make the work a complete 
liistorv of Hmiie, lu* devoted the first three books 
to an account of the curly times and of the various 
nations of Italy which Homo siihdued. The sub¬ 
jects of the dilferent hooks were: 1. The kingly 
pi-riod {'Pwp.aiKcou (iaaiAiKT]). 2. Italy (TTaAi/CTj). 

The Samniti's {Hawnuetj). 4. 'I’lu* (Jauls or 
Celts (KfATocTl). !). Sicily ami the other islands 
(I^OffAtio) Kal NrjfriuTiinf). il. Spain (T^Tjpiffij), 
7. Jlannihars wars {'AvinSa'iKri). 8. Lihyti, Car¬ 
thage, and Numidia (Aj&uw?). Kap-xV^oyiKi) Kal 
5). Macedonia (MaKtSoci/CTj). 10. 
(lr<‘ec<‘ and tin* (ireek states in A-ia Minor ('KAAtj- 
vinii Kal ’luPiK'/i). 1 1. Syria and Parthia {HvpiaK-fi 
Kal napOiterj). 12. The w;ir with Mithridates 
(MiO/uSdreuis). 18—21. Tlie civil wtirs (’E,ufpu- 
Aia), in nine books, from those of Marius and 
.'<ulla to tin* battle of .Actiiim, 'flie last four books 
also hail the title of rd AiyvTrTtaicd. 22. 'Ekutov- 
TufTta, eoniprised tin* liistory of a hundred years, 
from tilt* battle of Actium to tlie beginning of 
Vesp.'isiaii's nign. 28. 'Hie wtirs with Illyria 
{'IWupi'i'i) or AaKiin}). *24. 'J'ho^e with Arahiti 
(’Apatjtes). We possess only eleven of these eom- 
]>lele ; iiiimoly. tlie sixth, sevemii. eighth, eh'vontii, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteeiitii. tifteeiitii, sixti'cntli, 
seventeenth, ami twenty-third. 'J'here are also 
fnigmenls of several of the others. The Parthitin 
liistory, which has conu* down to ns as part of the 
eleventh book, 1ms been proved by SchweigiiauH-r 
to be no work of Appian, but merely a comjiilalion 
from Pliitarcli's laves of Antony :ind (.'rassiis. yiro- 
bably made in the middle ages. (See Sehweiglo.u- 
s-r's .l/'p/o//, vol. iii. y. ^c.) 

\]ipiau's work is a mere compilation. In the 
e.arlv times he chiefly followed Dionysius, as tar as 
tile latter went, ami his work makes ii]> to a con¬ 
siderable extent fl'i' the books of Dionysius, which 
are lost. In the history of liie second Punic war 
i'abiiis seems to have lieeii l:is rliief authority, Jind 
subsequenllv he made ii-e ol Polybius. His style 
is clear and sim}>le ; but lu* jmsscsses tew merits as 
an historian, and lu* frequently maki's the most 
absurd blunders. 'I’hus, lor instance, lie jilaces 
Seuuntum on the nortli ot the Ihems (/^ler. 7), 
and states that it takes only half a day to sail 
from Spain to Hriiaiii. (//>e/-. 1.) 

Ap]iian’s history Avas first ])nblislied in a barki- 
roiis Latin translation by (Aindidus, at Venice, in 
147*2. A part of the (ireek text was first pub¬ 
lished by C-'arolus Stephanns, Paris, I.^j.-jI ; which 
was followed by an imjiroved Latin version by 
(lelenius, which was published after the death of 
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the latter at Basel, 1554. The Cireek text of the 
’iSrjpiKri Kal ^AvviSdiKifi was piiblish<^tl for the first 
time by H. Ste})hamis, (Jcneva, 1557- Ursinus 
published some friigmcnts at Antwerp, 1582. The 
second edition of the Greek text was edited, with 
the Jjatin version of (Jelenius, by 11. Stephanus, 
Geneva, 1592. Tin; twenty-third book of Appian, 
containing tlie wars with Illyria, was first publish¬ 
ed by lloeschelius, Augsburg, 159.9, and some ad¬ 
ditional fragments wi'ie adcled by Valesius, Paris, 
1{J84. 'I’he third edition of Ai>pian’s work was 
published at Amsterdam in lb‘70, and is a mere 
reprint of the edition of 11. Stephanus. The work 
bears on the title-page the name of Alexander 
Tollius, but he did absolutely notliing for the ivork, 
and allowed the typogra))hical errors of the old 
edition remain. The fourth edition, and infi¬ 
nitely the best, is that of Sehweighiiuser, Leipzig, 
1785, 8 vols. 8vo. A few new fragnnmts of Appian 
Av'en; ])ublishe(l by IMai in tin; second volume of his 
jVtjva (.\illrr/i() ri L Scr/)).: they are ’*»‘printed, togt*- 
ther with the new fragments of Polybius, in Po¬ 
ly bii ct Appiani Ilistoriarum Excer)>ta Vaticana, 
iVc.,” edit(‘d by Liicht. Altona,*! ddO. JVIai also 
discovenal a h'tU'r of Appian to Pronto (p. 229 in 
iS'iebuhr's edition of Pronto). 

A'PPIAS, M. nymph of the Appian well, Avhich 
was situnt(;d not far from the temple of Venus 
Genitrix in the forum of .Tulius Caesar. It was 
suri'ounded by statues of nymphs, who w<‘rc call'd 
Appiades. (Ov. /I'ca/. Am. (.)59, Ars Am. i. 81, 
iii. 451.) Cicero {uiJ /'am. iii. 1) flatters Appius 
Pulcher by ajiplying the name Appias to a statue 
of Minerva. In modern times, .statues of nymphs 
have been fouivd on the spot where the Appian well 
existed in ancient times, and they are considered 
to b(! statues of the Appiades. (Visconti, in iMus. 
I*io-CI(‘m. i. p. 21b*, ed. Mediolan.) [L. S.J 
AJ’PION. [Ai'Ion.I 

APPION, a jurist, contemporary with Justinian, 
by whom he is named in terms of high commenda¬ 
tion in the 82nd Novell, on account of the excel¬ 
lent discharge of his legal duties as the Jissessor of 
Vlarcellus. On his appointment, a. i». 589, as 
i'Dinm/Oiis omtiiuni^ or imijor Jtn/i’.t. with jurisdiction 
next to the emiJeroPs juaefeels (dpxovrfs)., he is 
said by .luslinian to have acquired a high character, 
not only legal, but general. 11<! was previously 
<filvocu/ns fisci., an office to which was attached thi! 
title llis name a]»i)ears as consul a. d. 
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A'PIMIIS CLATT'OTUS. 1Clai'I)iits.J 
A'PPIUS SILA'NIJS. [SiLANrs.l 
APPULETA or APUI.EIA GENS, plebeian. 
The cognomens of tliis gens are Dw iani^.s, Paxsa, 
and Saturninus: those who bear no cognomen are 
given under Appui.En 7 .s. The first of the Appu- 
ieii, who obtained the consulslii]!, was Q. Appuleius 
Pansa, n. c. 800. 

APPULEIA VARl'LTA. rAppnLEius,No..9.] 
APPULEIUS or APULEIUS. 1. L. Ap- 
iTi.Kius, tribune of the plebs, n. c. 891, impeaclmd 
(’amilluB for having secreted part of the spoils o<' 
Veil. (Liv. V. 82; Pint. Ca?n. 12.) 

2. L. Ai'Pi'LEins, one of the Roman ambassadors 
sent i\i B.e. 15(5 to examine into the state of afi'airs 
between Attains and Prusias. (Polyb. xxxii. 2(5.) 

51. Appui.Eiirs, proquaestor, to whom Cicero 
addres.ses two letters (ad Fam. xiii. 45, 4(5), was 
perhaps the proquaestor of (^. Phili[)pu8, the pro- 
consul, in Asia n. c. 55, 
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4. Appiileii^s, a joroct/ia/or, mentioned by Cicero 
in two of his letters (ad Ail. xii. 14, 17), must be 
distinguished from No. ,8. 

5. M. Appni.EnT.s, was elected augur in B.o. 45, 
and Cicero plead(id illness as si reason for his ab- 
.senco from the itiaugnral festivsil, which seems to 
hsive lasted several dsiys. (Cic. ad Alt. xii. 18 
—15.) At the time! of Csiesar’s death, B. c. 44, 
Appuleius seems to havir been qmiestor in Asia ; and 
when Brutus crossed over into Greece and Asia, he 
assisted him with money and troops. (Cic. Phil. 
X. II, xiii. 1(5; Appian, P. O. iii. 854, iv. 75.) 
He was proscribed bj' the triumvirs, b. c. 48, and 
fled to Brutus, who placed him over Bithynia. 
After the death of Brutus, B. c. 42, bo surrembuvd 
the province to Antony, and was restored by him 
to his native country. (Appian, li. C. iv. 4(5.) 

8. Appuleh's, proscribed ]»y the triumvirs in 
B. c. 4.8, escaped with bis wife to Sicily. (Ap¬ 
pian, P. (*. iv. 40.) ill' must ]»e distinguished 
from No. .5, ivlio was ])r()seribed at the same time. 
This Aj)puleius is probably the same as the tribune 
of the plehs spoken of by Appian. (//. fV iii. 98.) 

7. Sex. Arrr'i.Eit’s Sex. f. Sex. n., eonsul in 
B. c. 'J!K He afterwards Avent to Spain as procon¬ 
sul, and obtained a triumph in b, c. 28, for the 
victories be had gained in that country. (Dion 
Cass. li. 20; Paul. (\tpHol.) 

8. M. Arpi’LEM's Sex, f. Sex. n., consul in 
B. t;. 28, may ])ossibly be the same person as No. 
5. (Dion (Aiss. liv. 7.) 

9. Sex. ApiMrj.En s Sex. f. Sex. n., ])robably 
a son of No. 7, consul in a. d. 14, tlie year in 
Avbich Augustus died. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 29; Suet. 
Am;. 180'; Tac. Ann. i. 7; Vb'll. Pat. ii. 128.) 
lie is called in two j)assages of Dion Cassius (L c. 
and liv. 80) a relation of Augustus. 'I'acitus 
(Ann. ii. 50) sj>eaks of .\ppuleia Varilia, who was 
accused of adultery and treason in a. i>. 17, as a 
gran<ldaugliter of a sister of Augustus. It is, 
therefore, not im]M>ssible that Sex. Aiquileius may 
have married one of the Marci‘llae,the two daughters 
of Ota via, l)y her first husband Marcellus; but 
there is no authority for this marriage. 

APPULEIUS or APULEIUS (inscriptions 
and the <tldest AISS. generally exhibit the double 
consonant, see Cren. Animad. Phil. P. xi. sub. init.; 
Gudeiidorj), ad A/>ul. A sin. not. p. 1), chiefly cele¬ 
brated as the author of the (/uldrn A.ss, Avas born 
in the early part of the seeomi centurv in Africa, 
at Madaura, which ivas originally attached to the 
kingdom of Syphax, was transferred to Masini.ssa 
at the close of the second Punic war, and having 
bei'ii eA'cntuidly colonized by a detachment of Ro¬ 
man vetetuns, attained to considerable splendour. 
I’liis town Avas situated far inland on tlio border 
line betAA'^een Numidia and Gaetulia, and hence 
Ai>puleius styles liimself Seminumida et Sfinijae- 
fulns, declaring at the same time, that he had no 
more reason to feel ashamed of his hybrid origin 
than the elder Cyrus, wlu) in like mariner might be 
termed Smuiiurdus ac Semipersa. (Ajio/op. jip. 443, 
444, ed. Florid.) His fiitber nas a man of high 
respectability, who having filled the office of 
duuniAur and enjoyed all tlie other dignities of his 
native town, be<iueatlied at Ids death the sum of 
nearly two millions of sesterces to his two sons. 
(Apolop. p. 442.) Appuleius receivc.'d the first 
rudiments of education at Carthage, renowned at 
that period as a school of literature (Florida., iv, 
p. 20), and afterwards proceeded to Athens, where 
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ho became warmly attaclicd to tlie tenets of the 
Platonic philosophy, and, prosecuting his researchiis 
in many dilYererit dtipartincnts, laid the founda¬ 
tions of that copious stock of various and pnd’ound 
learning by which lie was subsi'quently so distiii- 
guished. He next travelled extensively, visiting, 
it would appear, Italy, (jlreece, and Asia, acquiring 
a knowledge of a vast numbiir of religious opinimis 
and modes of worship, and becoming initiated in 
the gn^atcr number of the ma steries and si'cn-t 
fraternities so numerous in tliat age. {J)c Mmidn^ 
p. 729 ; Aftolo<f. p. 494.) Not long after his re¬ 
turn home, although he had in some di‘gree 
diminished his patrimony by his long-continued 
course of study, by his protracted residence in 
1‘oreign countries, and by various acts of generosiiy 
towards his friends and oUl instructors (vl/><>/of/. 
p. 442), he set out upon a new journey to Alex¬ 
andria. p. 519.) (.)n his way thither 

lie was taken ill at tin; town of < )ea, and was 
liospitably received into the hotisi' of a young man, 
Sicinius Ihmtianus, with wliom In* had lived 
upon tenus of close intimacy, a few years pre¬ 
viously, at Athens. (A/Wo//. /. c.) 'I’he mo¬ 
ther of J’ontianus, Piulentilla by name, was 
a very rich widow whost* fortune was at her own 
disposal. Witli the full consent, or rather iu coiu- 
plianci! with the earnest .solieitaiion of her son, the 
young pliilosojdier agreed to marry her. {AjxiUki. 
]>. 519.) ]Meaiiwliile Pontianus himself wa^ united 
to the daugtiter of a ci'rtain llereimius Uulinus, 
who heing indignant tliat so much wi'alth slmuld 
jiiC'S out of the family, in.stigated his son-in-law, 
together with a. younger brother, Sieiniu.s I’lulens, 
a. mere boy, and tlieir pat'“rnal uncle, Sicinius 
Aemiliamis, to join him in imiieaching Ajipuleius 
upon the charge, that he !iad ;.:.i.ied the all■<.•ction^ of 
Piulentilla by charms and magic spells. (.l/»o/o//. 
pp. 401, 451, 521, 522, Ac.) Tiie accu.sation 
seems to have been in it.self suliiciently ridiculous. 
'J’he alleged culprit was young, highly accomplisii- 
ed, clo([ueiit, popular, and by no means cai tdess in 
the matters of dress and personal aJorniiient, al¬ 
though, according to his own account, he was worn 
and wail from intense application. (J/«/<>//. p, 
40(i, seqq. 421, compare ji. 547.) The lady was 
nearly old enough to be liis mother; she had him 
a widow for fourteen years, and owned to forty, 
while her enemies called her sixty ; in addition ti* 
which she was by no ineatis attractive in her ap- 
peaninee, and had, it was well known, been for 
some time desirous again to enter the inarried 
state. (A/Wof/. pp. 4.j(), 514, .VJO, 5o.5, otC, 541, 
547.) 'fhe cause was lieard at Sabrata before 
Claudius Maximus, jirocoiisul of Africa (.1/Wo//, 
pp. 40(1, 445, 501), and the spirited and triumpli- 
ant defence spoken by Apiuileius is still extant. 
Of his subsequent career we know little. .ludging 
from the voluminous catalogue of works attributed 
to his pen, he must liavi* devoted himself most 
asBiduously to literattire; he occasionally declaimed 
in public with great applause ; he bad the charge 
of exhibiting gladiatorial shows and wild beast 
liunts in the province, and statues were erected in 
Ids honour by the stmate of Carthag<* and «>f other 
.states. {Apokuj. pp. 445, 494; I'lorid. iii. n. 10; 
j\ugustiii. A/). V.) 

Nearly the whole of the above particulars are 
derived from the statements contained in the writ¬ 
ings of Appuleius, espi’cially the Apologia; but in 
addition to these, we rind a considi'rable number of 
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circumstances recorded in almost all the biographies 
prefixed to his works. Thus wo are told that Ins 
pnienomen was Lucius ; that the name of his father 
was Theseus; that his mother was called Salvia, 
was of The.ssalian extraction, and a descendant of 
Plutarch; that when he visited Rome he was en¬ 
tirely ignorant of the Latin language, which ho 
acquired without the aid of an imstnictor, by his 
own exertions; and that, having dissipated his 
fortune, lu; was reduced at one time to such abject 
poverty, that lie was contiielled to sell tlie clothes 
which he wore, in order to pay the fees of adinis- 
sioTi into the mysteries of Osiris, 'fho-se and other 
details as well as a minute jiortrait of his per.->on, 
depend upon tile miteniible siippo.sition, that Aj)]>u- 
leius is to he identified with Imcius tlie liero of his 
romaneo. Tliiit jmiduction being avowedly u work 
of fiction, it i.s difiicult to comprehend upon what 
])rincij»le any portion of it could bi? held as supply¬ 
ing authentic materials for the life of its author, 
more e.sjieeially wiieii some of tlie facts so extracted 
arc* at variance with tlio.se deduced I’roin more 
tmstworthj" sources; as, Ibr exanqile, the assertion 
that he was at one time ntduced to beggary, which 
is directly contradictc'd by a )iassage in the Apolo¬ 
gia refi-rred to aliove, where Ik* state.-* that his fer- 
tune had been merely “niodice iunuimitum” by 
various exjteuses. In one instance only does he 
apjiear to ibrget himself (.1/(5 xi, p. 2b0). where 
Lucius is sjiokeu of as a native of Madaura, but 
no valid conclusion can be drawn from this, W'hicli 
i.s prob.iidy an oversight, unless wi* are at the same 
time ])ivp;ired to go as far as Jiaint Augustine, who 
i hesitates whether we ought not to believe tlie ac- 
I count given of tlu^ transformation of Lucius, that 
; is, Ap[iuleius, into an ass to lie a true narrative. 
It is til this fanciful identification, coupled with 
the charges preferred by the relations of I’udimtilla, 
and his ackimwlcilged jmulilection for mystical 
.solemiiitie.s, that w<' must attrihute the heliej', 
which soon became current in tin* ancient world, 
that In* re.illy pos.se.s,-,ed tin; supernatural jiow’ors 
attributed t« him by liis i*neiiiies. The curly 
jKigaii controver.siaiists, as we U'arn from Lactaii- 
tiiis. Wen* wont to rank the marvels .said to have 
been wrougiit by him along with those ascribed to 
-•\|)olloiiins of Tyaini, and to ajipeal to tliese a.s 
(*iiual to, or nmre wonderful than, the miracles of 
(.’lirist, (Laciant. Jjir. Just. v. o.) A geiu*ration 
later, the belief contimicd so prevalent, that St. 
Angu.sn.ie wa.s ivijnestcd to draw' up a serious refu¬ 
tation—a task w'hich that renowned prelate exe¬ 
cuted iu the most satisfactory niaiiner, by simply 
referring to the oration of Appuleius himself. (Mar- 
celliii. r.p. 'w. ad Aupustiu. and Augustin. JCp. v. 
Ui! Manrlliu.) 

No one can peruse a few {lages of A]ipuli‘iu.s 
w'ithout being at oiici; impressed with his comspi- 
cuoiis excellences and glariin; defects. We lind 
everyW’hore an exiibeniiit play of fancy, liveliness, 
humour, wit, learning, acuteness, and not unfre- 
quently, real eloquenci*. Un the oilier hand, no 
style can be more vicious. It is in the highest 
ilegroe unnatural, both in its general lone and also 
in the phraseology ('iiiployed. Tin; I'ormer is dis¬ 
figured by the constant reeurn*nce of ingenious but 
forced and tumid conceits and studied prettinesses, 
while tlie latter is remarkable for the multitude of 
obsolete words osteiitatiou.sly paraded in almost 
every st*nteiicc. Tlie greater number of these arc 
to be found in tlie extant compositions of the oldest 
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dramatic writers, and in quotjitions preserved by 1 
the grammarians; and those for whicli no autho¬ 
rity can be produced wen? in all probability drawn 
from the same source, and not arbitrarily coined to 
answer the purpose of the moment, as some critics 
have imagined. The least liiulty, j)erha]»s, of all 
his pieces is the Ajiologia. Here he spoke from 
deep feeling, and although we nujy in many places 
detect the inveterate atlectatioTi of the rhetorician, 
yet there is often a bold, manly, straight-forward 
heartiness and truth which we seek in vain in 
those compositions where liis feelings were less 
touched. 

We do not know the year in which our author was 
born, nor that in which he died, liut the naiiu's 
of Ijollius IJrbicus, 8ci{)lo Orfitus, Severianus, 
Lollianus Avitus, and others who are incidentally 
mentioned by him as his contemporaries, and who 
from otlu'r sources are known to have held high 
oflices under the Antonines, enable us to determine 
tile epoch when he liourished. 

The extjint works of j\})pul(Mus are : I. Metu- 
morphoaron sen dr. Asinn Aun-o Lihri-Xi. This 
celebrated romanci', which, together with the ovus 
of Lucian, is said to have been bmnded upon a 
w’ork bearing the same title by a certain Lucius of 
Pjitrae (PhoMus, ItiU. cod. cxxix. p. belonged 
to the class of tales distinguished by tin* anci<‘nts 
under the title of MUfsitv fidutlac. It seems to have 
been intended simply tis a satire iijion the hypocrisy 
and dtjbauchery of certain on let s of priests, the frauds 
of juggling preti'tiders to supernatural powers, and 
th(! general proliigacy of public morais. There are 
some however who discover ti more recondite* mean¬ 
ing, and (*specially the tmlhor of tin* Divine Legation 
of Moses, who has at great h'ligth einh-Jivoured to 
prove, that the (Jolden Ass was written vvith the 
view of rc*commending the Pagan r(*Iigi(m in oppo¬ 
sition to Christianity, whicli was at tliat time 
making nipid progress, and especially <»r incnicaling 
the imjiortance of initiation into the j)uri*r inysti*- 
ries. {Dll'. Loj. bk. ii. sect, iv.) ’J'he ejiitbct 
Aureus is generally supposed to have* b('i*n bi*- 
stowed ill conse((uerice of the tidmiration iii which 
the tale was held, for heing considered a.^ tiu* most 
excellent composition of its kind, it was compared 
to the most excellent of metals, just as tin* apojih- 
thegins of Pythagoras were distinguished ;is 
tTTTi. Mhirlmrton, however, ingeniously contends 
that aureus was tlie coininon epithet bestowed 
upon all Milesian tales, beeaiise tii<*y were such as 
strollers used to reiiearse for a ])ieee of money to 
the rabble in a circle, after the fashion of oriental 
story-tidlers. He founds his cmijecture upon an 
expression in one of I’liny’s Lpi'-tles (ii. 2(1), 
assem parHf et accijic aiirmm faluilaiii^ which 
seems, Jiowover, rather to in(*an give me a pierc 
of coppi*r and receive in return a story worth a 
piece of gold, or, precious as gold.” which brings 
us back to t)ie old explanation. The weif known 
and exipiisitely beautiful episodi* of Cti)»id and 
Psyche is iiitrodiiced in the 4th, 5th, and (iih 
books. 'J'liis, whatever opinion wo mtiy form of 
the jirincipal narrative, is evidently an allegory, 
and is generally understood to sliadow fortli the 
progress of the soul to perfection. 

II. Floridoruiu Jjihri IV. An dvdoAoyla, con¬ 
taining select extracts from vaiious onitions and 
dissertations, collected probably by some admirer. 

It has, however, bcicn imagined that we have hc*re 
a sort of common-place-book, in whicli Appuleius 
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registered, from lime to time, such ideas and forme, 
of expr(*ssion as he thought worth preserving, with 
a view to tlieir insertion in some continuous com¬ 
position. This notion, although adopted by Uu- 
demlorp, has not found many supporters. It is 
wonderful tliat it should ever have lieen seriously 
[ propounded. 

HI. Dc Deo Sacral is Lihcr. This treatise has 
lu*i*n roiiglily attacked by St. Augustine. 

IV. De Dopniatr J'latouis Lilii'i Ires. 'J'he first 
book contains some account ol‘ the specnlalire doe- 
tri/u's of Plato, the second of his morals., the tliird 
of liis /tiific. 

V. Jh' Aliifido Liber. A translation of the work 
TTfpl icuaixov., at one time ascrih(*d to Aristotle. 

VI. ApoUujia sivi; J)e jMapia LUsr. The ora¬ 
tion d(;scribed above, delivered before Claudius 
Maximus 

VII. llenuetis Trisuieplsti J)e. Nat lira Deorinn 
DiaUums. Scholars ;irt* at variance with regard 
to the aiith(*nticity of this translation of tlie Ascle- 
pian dialogue. As to the original, see J'abric. 
Bibl. (L-aee. i. ». 

PK*sides these a number of works now lost are 
im*ntiom*d incidentally by Ap})iileiiis biinself, and 
many otluTs bi'longing to some A}tpuleius are cited 
by the grammarians. He prof(*ssi*s to be the au¬ 
thor of “ poeuiata utti/ie i/cinis ajiia rirtiac, ii/rai\ 
.soeea., vathnruo., item satiras a,c priphos^ ile.m histarius 
rarias rerum nec luut oratiaiies laudaUis diserlis nee 
non dialot/os iaiaialos jilti/asajdiisA' both in (iri*ek 
and Latin {Florid, ii. J), iii. 18, 21), iv. 24); and 
W(* find especial mention made of a c()ll(*cti()n of 
j)oems on playful and amatory themes, entitled 
Lndiera., from which a few fragni(*nts are (luoti-d 
in the Aj)oh*gia. (pp. 408, 400, 414; eonipare 

The Lditio Princeps was printed at Home, by 
Swcynlieym and Pannart/., in the yar 1480, edited 
by Andrew, liishop of Aleria. It is i'xc(*ssivc*ly 
ran*, and is considered valualile in a criticid jioint 
of view, Iiecause it contains a genuine text honestly 
copied from MSS., and i’ree from ihi* nmllitiMle of 
conjectural cnicndatii'iis by whicli nearly all the 
rest of tin* earlier editions are cornqiteil. It is, 
nioreov(*r, tin* only old edition which escaped mu¬ 
tilation liy the Inquisition. 

An excellent edition of the Asiniis ajipeared at 
Le 3 'den in the year 1788, jirinted in 4to., and 
edited Ity ()mlendorp and Ruhnken. Two tidili- 
tional v«thnm*s, containing the remaining works, 
ajipeareil at Le\'den in 1828, eilit(*d by Hoselia. 
A new and verv elaborate edition of the whole 
works ni Appuleius has been published at Leijizig, 
1812, by <J. K. Hildebrand. 

.\ great number of translations of th(* (lohhai 
Ash are to be found in ail the jirincipal Eiirojiean 
languages. The last English version is that b^' 
Tlmmas 'J’avlor, in one volume bvo., London, 
1822, wliich contains also the tract De Iko 
Sn-ralis. [ W. R.) 

L. APPULEIUS, commonly called Ai'euLEnrs 
Rakiiakhs, a botanical writer of whose life no par¬ 
ticulars an* known, and whoso date is rather uncer¬ 
tain. Ho lias Bomtimes hoi'u identified with Aiqui- 
l(*ius, the author of the “ Holden Ass,” and some¬ 
times with Appuleius Celsiis [ CJiLsns, Appuleius], 
but his work is evidently written later than the time 
of oith(*r of those jiersons, and probably cannot be 
placed earlier than the fourth century after Christ. 
It is written in Latin, and entitled llerbarium., seu 
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de Medicaminilms Herharttm; it consists of one 
hundred and twenty-eight chapters, and is mostly- 
taken from UioKcorides and Pliny. It was first 
published at Rome by .lo. Phil, de lugnainine, 
4to., without dat(‘, but before 14b4. It was re¬ 
printed three times in the sixteenth century, be¬ 
sides being iiieliuled in tw'o collections of medical 
writers, and in sevi^ral editions of the works of 
Ap[)uK‘ius of ■Madaura. I'he last and best edition 
is that by Ackermann in bis I\tmhiHnm Alniira- 
menlornm St-npiorcs Autiijui, Norinib. bvo. 

A short W'ork, De IVuiderilms et Alensuris,” 
bearing thi; name of Apjudeius, is to lie found at 
the end of several editions of Alosue’s works. 
(Halier, Jiihliiik. Jiotan. ; Clhoiilant, IlattMurh </rr 
Jiurl/n’lmndr fiir die. Atlrrr JMcdivui.') 1 VV. A.t i. | 
APPULKiUS, L. CAECrurUS MINI 
TI A'Nils, the author of a work dc 
of which considerable fragments were first ]mblisbed 
by A. Mai in “.luris ('i\ ilis Ante-.lustinianei Heli- 
(piiae, (See.,” Home, Ib'J.'l. They were rejaililisbed 
by Osaun, Darmstadt, llJiJH, with two other grain- 
niaticid works, d<‘ A'ota Aspinduunx and </c Diph- 
which also hear the name of A)>puleius. 
Alafivig has shewn (dr Ap/drit Frapm.. ilr Orfhopr.^ 
JIafniae, DfJ.O), tliiit the treatise dr Orthoprujdiia 
is th(* work of a literary imjxistor of the fifteenth 
century. The two otln'r grammatical tn'atises 
above nientioiu'd were probably written in tiie 
tenth eeiitury of <'ur a('ra. 

A'PHIl'iS (’ATTpi'rjy, 'Airplas)^ a king of Eirypt, 
tlu' bth of tlie ‘ilith (SaVle) dynasty, the Pharaoli- 
Ilojihra of Seripturi' (Ixx. Owa^p-ij), the Vjiphn-s 
of Alanetho, sueeeeded his father J^sanunuthis, n.r. 
.Mlf). 'i'he eomnieneemeiit of his reign was distin¬ 
guished by gri'Jit suecess in war. lie comjuered 
Palestine tind Phoeiiieia, and for a short tiim* rr- 
established the Egy]»tian iidlueiiee in Syria, which 
bad bet'n overtlirown by Nebuebadn«‘-/.zar. lie 
failed, however, to protect his ally Zedekiah. king 
of .b'nisah’m, from the renewed attack of Nebu 
chadnc//ar, W'lio took and destroyed Jerusalem. 
(».(;. obti.) Aliout tlie same time, in eonsequeiiee 
of the failure of an exjiedition which Apries liad 
sent aL.Miiisi (’yreiie, his army rebelled and elected 
as king Amasis, whom Apries had sent to reconcile 
them. 'J’lii* cruelty of Apries to l‘aiarbemis, whom 
lie had sent to bring back Amasis, and who liad 
failed in the attenijit, e.xaspi'rated the juincipal 
Egyptians to such a degree, that they deserted 
him, leaving him only to the protection of an 
auxiliary force of (ireeks. With these 

and tlui lew J-igyptians who nMuained faithful 
to liini, Apries eneountered Amasis at Alomeni- 
phis, but his army was overpowered by mimbers. 
and h(“ himself was taken alive. Ani:isi.> 
treated him for some time with kindness, but 
at length, iii eons(M|uenee of the contiiuieil mur¬ 
murs of the Egyptians, be suffered him to iii- 
put to death. (Herod. 1(>1, Ac., Dill, iv. lA.'t; 
Died. i. (ill; Athen. xiii. p..5()b; Jerein. xxxvii. .o,7, 
xliv. .‘iO, xlvi. ‘2() ; Ezek. xxix. Joseph. A/d. x. 
§ 7 ; Amasis.) [P. S. | 

APRO'NIUS. 1. C. A riioNUTS, elected one of 
the tribunes of the plebs on the abolition of the 
decemvimte, b. c. 449. (Ijiv. iii. .'ll.) 

2. Q. Aphonius, the chieif of the decumani in 
Sicily during the government of Verres (b. <•. 73— 
71), was one of the most distinguished for rapacity 
and wickedness of every kind. (Cic. Verr. ii. 44, 
iii. 9, 12, 21, 23.) 
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3. L. Apromus, consul suffectus in a. ». 8 
(Fast CajnL)^ belonged to the military staff of 
Dnisus (cohort; JJrusi)^ when the latter was sent to 
quell the revolt of the army in Ueniiauy, A. d. 14. 
Apronius was sent to Rome with two others to 
carry the demands of the mutiii(;ers ; and on his 
return to Uermiiny he served under (lermanieus, 
and is mentioned as f»ne of the Roman generals in 
the eanipa.ign of A. n. lA. On account of his ser¬ 
vices in thiN war he obtained the lionour of the 
trinmpliul ornaments. ( J'ac. At///, i. 29, A(J, 72.) 
Hi; was in Rome in the following year, a. D. lb' 
(ii. 32); and four years aftiTW'ards (a. d. 20), he 
succeeded (.'amillus, as jiroeousul, in the government 
of Africa. He carried on the war against 'I'acfari- 
nas, and eiiforei'd military discipline with great 
w-\erity. (iii. 21.) lie was subsequently the pro¬ 
praetor of lower (ii'niiany, when the, Erisii re¬ 
volted, and w’ems to have lost liis life in the war 
against tlumi. (iv. 73. compared with xi. 19.) 
;\|>rtinius had two daimliters: one of w'hom was 
married to IMantius Silvaniis, and was murdered 
by her husliand (iv. 22); the other was married 
to Lentuliis (iaetulieus, consul in A. D. 20. (vi. 
30.) He bail a son, L. Apronius Cae.sianus, w'ho 
accompanied bis father to Africa in .v. n. 20 (iii. 
21), and who wjis consul for six mouths with Cali¬ 
gula in A. 1). 39. (Dion Cass. lix. 13.) 

APRONIA'NCS. 1. C. Vh’.siam's Apho¬ 
nia nps, was proconsul of Africa at the accession 
of \’espasian, A. n. 70. (Tae. ///>/, i. 70.) He 
is ju-oiiablv the same -\proniamis as the cojisul of 
that name in a. n. .A!*, 

2. Cassii-s Ai’koma.vps, tlie father of Dion 
Cassius, llu' historian, w’iis governor of Dalmatia 
and Cilicia at dilferetit pi'riods. Dion Cassius wjis 
with his father in Cilicia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 30, 
l\i.x. 1, Ixxii. 7.) Kc'imar (dr Vda Ctissii Diorm 

(>. }). 1A3A) Mijiposos, that Ajironianus was ad- 
niitt<*d into the senate tihout A. n. IflO. 

Apuon’iani's, govi'fiior of the province of 
A.sia, was unjustly combmined to death in his 
abseiiei', A. I). 203. (Dion Cass. Ixxvi. 8.) 

1. Al'KOMANt S AsTKKirs. | .VsTKRIt’S.] 

A'PSINES ('A^iv-qs). 1. An Athenian so¬ 

phist, called by Suidas (s.v.; eotnp. Eudoc. p. 07) 
a man worthy of note, tind father of Onasimus, but 
otlierwi.se unknown. 

2. A son of Onasimus, and grandson of Apsines 

No. 1. is likt'wise etilled an Athenian sophist. It 
is not impossible tliat In; may be tlu; Apsines 
V. hose eommentary on Demosthenes is mentioned 
by inj)ian (ad Unuoxth. Jx'jtfin. p. 11; comp. Scbol. 
ad Ilrnnop. p. 402), and who taught rhetoric at 
Athens at the time of Aedesius, in the lourth cen¬ 
tury <*f our era, tliough this A}).sincs is called a 
Eaeedamiiouian. (Eunap. S>ph. p. 113, ed. 

Antwerp. 1A08.) This Apsines and his disciples 
were lio'.tilc to .Tulianu.s, ti eontimiporary rhetori¬ 
cian at Athens, and to his school. This enmity grew 
so much tluit Athens in the end bmnd itself in a 
state of civil warfare, wliich n-quired the presence 
of a Roman proconsul to suppress. (Eunap. p. 115, 
Ac.) 

3. Of Gadara in Phoenicia, a Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, who flourished in the reign of Mtixi- 
ininus, about A. i). 235. He studied at Smyrna 
under Henu leides, the liVcian, and afterwards at 
Nicomedia under Rasilicus. He subsequently 
taught rhetoric at Athens, and distinguished him¬ 
self so much that lie was lionourcd with the con- 
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sular dignity. (Suklas, s. v.; Tzetzcs. viii. 
(i9d.) He was a friend of Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. 
ii. 3JJ. § 4), who prais{>s the strength and fidelity 
of his memory, but is afraid to say more for Avar of 
being suspect(!d of flattery or partiality. We still 
possess two rhetorical works of Apsines : 1. Tlepl 

Twi/ pipdiv Tou ■jToA.iTiKoG \6yov r4xvv-> w’hich was 
first printed by Aldus in his Rhetores (Iraeci (])p. 
()fl2—72(1), xmder tlu* ineorroct title T€X"n P'»)to- 
pifcrj nepl Trpoot/ztW, as it is called by the Scholiast 
on Ilermogciies (p. 14, but see p. 2J17). This 
work, however, is only a jiart of a greater work, 
and is so much inti'rpolated that it is scarcely ])os- 
sible to foiTii a. correct notion of it. In some of 
the interpolated jiarts Apsines himself is (pioted. 
A considerable jiortiun of it was discovered by 
lihunken to belong to a work of • Longinus on 
rhetoric, which is now lost, and this portion has 
consequently been omitted in tin* new e«lition of 
Walz in his Rhetorcs (Jraeci. (ix. p. 4(>.% Ac.; 
comp. AVi'stennann, iL (ir'urh. Jiircdlsamlc. 

08, n. O'.) 2. Ufpl Tcoy 6(rx7;/xaTZ(r/reV£tft' v-po- 

&\7}pdT(i>v, is of little importance and very short. 
It is ju’inted in Aldus’ R/n ior. (iravc. pp. 727-730, 
and in Walz. yi'/ze/or. L'/vor, ix. p. 5.34, Ac. [L. tS.J 
APSYR'JTKS or AHSYli’l’nS (’'A\}/vpTus), one 
of the principal veterinary surgeons of whom tuiy 
remains are still extant, was born, according to 
Suidas (,v. r.) and Rudocia ( I'idkir. ap. Villoison, 
Anecd. Ciruvm, vol. i. ]>. (Jo), at Prusa or Nico- 
media in Rithynia. He is said to have S(*r\od 
under (.'onstantine in his campaign on tin* Danube, 
which is generally supposed to mean that under 
ConstantiiK' the (freat, a. n. 322, but some refer it 
to that under (kmstantine IV. (or 
A. V. ()7l. Ilis remains are to be found in the 
“ X'eteritiariae Medicinae Libvi Duo,” first ])ul>- 
lished in Latin by .1. Ruellius, Paris, 1530, fol., 
and afterwards in (Ireck by S. (Jryjiaeus, Rasil. 
1537, 4to. Sprongel published a litth; work en¬ 
titled “ Progrannna de Apsyrto Rithvnio,” Jlalius 
1332, 4to. [W. A. (J.J 

A'l’'J’KROS (‘'Airrepov), “the wingle.ss,” a sur¬ 
name under which Nice (the goddess of victory) 
had a sanctuary at Atliens. 'J’his goddess was 
usually represented with wings, and their absence 
in this instance was intended to signify that \’ic- 
tory would or could never fly away from Athens. 
The same idea was exi)r(?ssed at t^parta by a statue 
of Ares with his feet chained. (Pans. i. 22. S 4, 
iii. 15. S5.) [L. S.J 

APDLK1U8. [ ArrirLEins.] 

APU^STIA (iRNS, had the cognomen Fitllo. 
The Apustii who bear no cognonu'n are spoken »d' 
under Aiuistius. The lirst member of this gens 
who obtained the consulshij), was L. Aimstius 
Fiillo, B. c. 22G. 

APU'S'J'IUS. 1. L. ArtTSTTi's, the comman¬ 
der of the Roman troops at Tarentum, b. r. 215. 
(Liv. xxiii. 33.) 

2. L. Ai'ijs'nirs, legate of the consul P. Sul- 
picius in Macedonia, B. c. 2(M), was an activii 
officer in the Avar against Philip. He was after¬ 
wards a legate of the consul L. Cornelius Scipio, 

B. c. 190, and Avas killed in the same year in an 
engagement in Lycia. (Liv. xxxi. 27, xxxvii. 4, 
IG.) 

3. P. Ai'Cstius, one of the ambassadors sent to 
the younger Ptolemy, b. c. IGI. (Polyb. xxxii. 

A'QUILA (’A/cuAay), the translator of the Old 
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Testament into Greek, was a native of Pontus. 
Epiphanea (Uc Pond, ft Afnis. 15) states, that he 
was a relation of the emperor Hadrian, who cm- 
pb)yed him in the rebuilding of .lerusalem (Aelia 
Capitolina) ; that he was converted to Christianity, 
but excommunicated for practising the heathen 
astrology; and that he then Avent over to the 
.lews, and Avas circumcised; but this account is 
proliably' founded only on vague rumours. All 
that we knoAV wifh certiiinty is, that having been 
a heathen he b(‘came a Jewish prosidyte, and that 
ho liv'ed in the reign of Hadrian, j)robably about 
130 A. P. (Iren. iii. 24; Eus(>b. Praej). Pran. 
vii. 1 ; Hieron. JCp. ad Panimach. vol. iv. jit. 2, 
p. 255, Mart.) 

He translated the Old 'I’estinnent from Hebrew 
into Greek, with the purpose of furnishing the 
Jews AA'ho spoke Greek with a Aversion lietter fltt(‘d 
than the 8eptuagint to sustain them in their op¬ 
position to Christianity. Hi^ did not, however, as 
some haA-e su])[K)sed, falsify or ])ervert the sense of 
th(; original, but hi- translated every word, evi*u 
the titles such as JiPsslaJi, Avith the most literal 
accuracy'. 'J’liis prineijile was carried to the utmost 
extent in a second edition, which was named /car’ 
aKpiSfiav. The version was very pojmlar with the 
Jews, in Avhose synagogues it Avas read. (Xoir!/. 
14().) It was generally' disliked by the Christians ; 
but .Icromc, though sometimes show'iug this feel¬ 
ing, at other times spi'aks most highly of Aquila 
and his A'orsion. (Quarsf. 2, ad iJnmas. iii. p. 35; 
Kpisi. ud AluynlL iii. p. id), ii. p. 312; Qnaest. 
Ikb. in Genes, iii. p. 21(1; Comment, in ,fes. c. 3; 
Comment, in Ifos. c. 2.) The vmsion is also 
praised by Origmi. [Comment, in Joh. viii. p. 131; 
Jiespuns. ad A/riean. p. 224.) 

Only a few fragments remain, Avhich have been 
published in the editions of the Hexapla [Oui- 
CiJiNEs |,and in Dathe's Lips. 174G. (J*. S. j 

A'QUILA, .JU'LIUS, a lionian knight, sta¬ 
tioned Avitli a ii‘W cohorts, in a. i>. 50, to j)rot(‘ct 
Cotys, king of the Bos])orus, wlio iiad received the 
soA'ereignty after the expulsion of Mithridates. In 
tin*, same year, Aijuila, obtained the lU'aetorian 
insignia. (Tac. Ann. xii. 15, 21.) 

A'QUILA, JU'LHJS ((JALLUS?), a Roman 

jurist, from wdiose lUn’r responsorum two fragments 
concerning tutores are preserA’ed in tin* Digest, in 
the Elorentiiui Index he is named Callus 
probably from an error of the serilio in ri'ading 
FaAAoo for louAtou. This has occasioned .Inlius 
Aquila to be confounded Avitli ;\(iuilliuN (ialliis. 
His date is nnceitain, though he; ])robablA' liA'cd 
under or before the reign of Septiniius Sevtuus, 
A. D. 1.03-3 ; for in Dig. 2(). tit. 7, s. 34 he gives 
:in o|)inion upon a question Avhich seems to liavi; 
been first setlleil liy Sevenis. (Dig. 27. tit. 3. s, 1. 

§ 3.) By' most of the historians of Roiiaiu law' lie 
is referred to a later period. He may iiossihly be 
the same person Avith Lucius Julius Aipiila, Avho 
Avrote de Plrusea disciplhia^ or with that A(iuila 
Avlio, under Septiinius Severus, Avas juaefect of 
Egypt, and became remarkable by his persecution of 
the Christians. (Majansius, Comm, ad 30 Juruicon. 
Fraym. vol. ii. p. 233 ; Utto, in Prarf. Thes. vol. 
i. p. 13; Zinimcni, Horn. lieelUs-GcschU'Me,, vol. i. 
§103.) [J. T. G.l 

A'QUILA, J.. PO'N'J’JUS, tribune of the })lehs, 
probably in u. c. 4 5, Avas the only member of the 
college that did not rise to Caesar as he passed by 
the tribimes’ seats in !iis triumph. (iSuctJul. Cues. 
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78.) Ho was one of Cacsji,r''K inurdorors, and after¬ 
wards served as a legale of Brutus at the beginning 
of «. c. 43 in Cisalpine Gaul. He defeated T. 
Munatius Plancus, and drove him out of Pollentui, 
l»at was killed himself in tlio batth? fouglit against 
Antony by Hirtius. He was honoured with a 
statue. (Appian, li. C. ii. 113; Dion Cass. xlvi. 
38, 40 ; Cic. F/tiL xi. G, xiii. 1*2, ad Fain. x. 33.) 
Pontius Acpiila was a friend of Cicero, and is fre¬ 
quently mentioned by him in his letters. (AdFum. 
V. 2—4, vii. 2, 3.) 

A'QUILA BOMA'NTTS, a rhetorician, who 
lived after Alexander Nuinenius but before Julius 
Hufinianus, probaljly in tlui tliird century after 
Clirist, the author of a small work intitlcd, dcFit/urh 
SentcntUiran) et Floruiianis,, which is usually printed 
with Rutilius Lupus. 'I'he best edition is by 
Ruhnken, Lugd. Bat. 17G8, reprinted with addi¬ 
tional notes by Frotscher, Ups. 1831. Rnhiiianiis 
states, that Afpiila took the materials of this work 
from one (jf Alexander Nuinenius on th(‘ same 
subject. (Seep. 123, a.] 

A'QUILA, VF'DIUS, commander of the tinr- 
tocmtli legion, one of Otho's g(‘n<‘rals, was present 
ill the battle in which Otho's tro(»])s were defeat(‘d 
by tiu)se of Utellius, a. n. 7b. He Kubs(‘<iuently 
espoused Vespasian's par*^v. (’J'ac.ii.44, iii. 7.) 

AQUI'LIA .^FVK'RA, .HJ'JAA, the wife of 
the emperor Klapabalus, whom lie married after 
divorcing his former wife, Paula. This marriage 
gave gn-at olfence at Pouk', since Aquilia was a 
vestal virgin; but lOlagalialus said that lie had 
contracted it in order lliat divine children might 
be born from himself, the jiontifex maximus, and a 
vestal virgin. Dion Cassius says, that h<“ did not ; 
live with her long ; hut that after marrying three : 
others successively, he again returned to her. It 
appears from coins that lie could not have married : 
her before a. n. 221. (Dion Cass. l\'.\ix. 8 ; Hero- j 
dian, v. (J ; Fckhel, vii. p. 2.'>.8.) ] 
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AQUILl'NU.S, a cognomen of the Jlcrniinia 
(ieus. 

1. T. IIeioiinit's Aot iEiN'i’N one of the heroes 
in the lay of the 'I’aniuins, was with M. lloratius 
the commander of the troops of'I'anjuinius Superbus 
when lie was expelled fi’oni the camp, lie av;is 
one of tin* di’fenders of the Suhlician bridge against 
the whole force of Porsenua, and took an active 
Jiart in the, subserpumt battle against the Ktruscans. 
He was consul in u. .'ibG, and fell in the batth* 
of the lake Regillus in 488, in single combat with 
Mamilius. (Liv. ii, 10, 11,20; Dionys. iv. 7o, 
V. 22, 23, 2G, 3G, vi. 12; Plat. /'.»/>//c. IG.) 

2. Lau IIerwinh s T. f. Aoi ilincs, Cos. 
IJ. c. 448. (Liv. iii. Ga ; Dionys. xi. .“il.) 

AQ Ul'LIA A, whom some had said that Quintus 
Cicero, the brother of the orator, intended to m.arry. 
Cicero mentions the report in one of his letters. 
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B. c. 44, and says, in another, that young Quintus 
would not endure her as a step-mother, (iid Alt. 
xiv. 13, 17.) 

AQUrLLTA GENS, patrician and plebeian. 
On coins and inscriptions the vimm is almost always 
written Abut in manuscripts generally with 
a single 1. 'I'liis gims was of great antiquity. ’J'wo 
of the Aquillii are mentioned among the Roman 
nobles who tamspired to bring back the Tarqnins 
(Liv. ii. 4); and a meinb(‘r of the house, C. AquiJ- 
liuH Tuscus, is mentioned as consul as early as 
B. c. 487. 'I'he cognomens of the Afpiillii under 
the republic are CoRvns, Cra.ssus, Flokds, Gal- 
Li.\s, 'J'u.sri;.s: for those who bear no surname, see 
Aquilliu.s. 

AQUri.LlUS. 1. M'.A(imLLiFs,M’.F.M'.N. 
Consid n. c. 129, put an end to the war which had 
been carried on against Aristonicus, the son of 
Kumenes of Perganms, and which had bt'cn almo.st 
[ t(‘rminated by his predecessor, I’eqK'rna.. (In his 
I r«*tuni to Rome, he was aecus(>d hy P. Lentulus of 
maladministration in his province, but was acquit¬ 
ted by brilnng the judges. (Flor. ii. 20; .lustin. 
xxxvi. 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; (Jic. dr \af. J/ror. ii, 5, 
J>ir. in (\irril. 21 ; A]qii:in, />. (\ i, 22.) llir 
obtained a triumph on account of his 'uccesscs in 
Asia, but not till ii. c. 12(;. {Famt, Capitol.) 

' 2. M’. Aqi ii.LJf's M'. F, M'. N,. })n)liably a son 

I of the preceding, consul in n. c, lOl, conducli'd the 
! war against the slaves in Sicily, who liad ;i second 
time revolted under Atlieiiion, Aquillius coin- 
jdetely .subdued tin* iusingenls. and triumjdied on 
ins l•(*turn to Rome in lOO. (Fiorus. iii. 19; Liv. 
Kpit., G9; Diod. xxxvi. F.el. 1; C'lc. in Vrn\ iii. .54, 
v. 2 ; Fast, (ajntnf.) In 98, In* was accused by 
Ii. Fufiiis of inaladminiNtration in Sicily; lie was 
defended by the orator M. Antonins, and, iliough 
there were strong proofs of his guilt, was acipiitted 
on account of his l»ravery in tin* war. ((Vic. Brut. 
.52, 'll (tji'. ii. 14, pro I'lavc. .‘J*/. dc Ural. ii. 28,47.) 
In n. (. 88, lie went into .Asia as one of the eon- 
snlar legates to prosecute the war against Alithri- 
dates and his allies. He was deh'ati'd ni'ar Proto- 
stacliiiim, ami wtus aft(‘rwards delivered up to 
jVIithridates by tlx* inhahitants of .Mytileiie, iVIitli- 
ridiites treated him in the most barbarous manner, 
and e\entually put him to death ity pouring molten 
gold down his throat. (Apjiiau, Sldhr. 7, 19, 21 ; 
Liv. Fpd. 77; Vi-11. P.it. ii. 18; Cic. y>/*o Lcp. 
M(in. .5 ; Atheli. v. ji. 213, b.) 

A(H1'M*U’S .lULlA'XUS. [Jri.TANrs.J 
At.iri'LLirs KK/i'iULU.S. 1 KKun.rs.] 
AQUi'CLirs SEVE'RUS. [Skveris.J 
A(,il 'rXi US, a very inferior jioet, a contem- 
jiorary of ('atullus and t icero. (Catull. xiv. 18; 
Cic. 7//SC, v. 22.) 

M. A(^Ur.\’lUS, a Pom])eian, who took part 
in the African war against Caes;ir. After the de¬ 
feat of the INmqieians, lie was ]>ardoned bv Caesar, 
li. c. 47. {hr Bril. Afrir. .57, 89.) 

All.ABl A'N US (’Apagiacos), an eminent Cliris- 
tlau writer, aliout 19() a. d., composed sonu^ books 
on Christian doctrine, nhicliaro lost. (Euseh. Jl. 
K. V. 27 ; 1 Heron, dr fir. Illnsf. e. .51.) [P. S.] 

ARA'BIUS sent)L.A'STlCUS(‘Apo§ios2x0- 
XaffTiKos), the author of seven epigrams in tiie 
Greek Anthology, most of which are upon works 
of art, lived probably in the reign of Ju.stinian. 
(.Jacobs, xiii. p. 86G.) [P. S.] 

AllACHNE, a Lydian maiden, daughter of 
I Idmon of Colophon, who was a famous dyer in 
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purple. His daughter was greatly skilled in the 
art of weaving, and, proud of her tiilent, sh(; even 
ventured to challenge Athena to compete with her. 
Arachne produced a piece of cloth in w’hich the 
amours of the gods were woven, and as Athena 
could find no fault with it, she tore the work to 
pieces, and Arachne in despair hung herself. 'J'ln* 
goddess loosimed the rope and saved her life, but 
the rope was changed into a cobweb and Anichne 
herself into a spider (dpdx^'*?), tlie animal juost 
odious to Athena. (Ov. Met. vi. 1—145; Virg. 
GoAmj. iv. ‘J4C.) This fable seems to suggest the 
idea that man learnt the art of weaving from the 
spider, and that it was invemted in L 3 "dia. [L. S. | 
ARAETHY'RKA (’ApaiOupta), a daughter of 
Aras, an autochthon who was bt'lievcd to have 
built Arantea, the most ancient town in Phliasia. 
She had a brother calk'd Aoris, and is said to have 
been fond of the chase and warlike pursuits. When 
she died, her })rother willed the eouutiy of Phliasia 
after her Araethvrea. (Jloin. 11. ii. .^71; Strab. viii. 
p. 382.) She was the mother of Phlias. The 
monuments of Araethyrea and her brother, consist¬ 
ing of round pillars, were still extant in tin* time of 
Pausanias; and before the mvstcries of Deineter 
were commenced at J’hlius, the people alwa.vs in¬ 
voked Aras and his two children with their faces 
turned towards their monuments. (Pans. ii. l“J. 
§§4~(i.) IL. S.1 

A'KACUS (‘'Apaifos), Kphor, n. c. 4()11, (/A//, 
il. 3. § 1(1,) was appointed admiral of the Lac(>- 
daemonian fleet in ii. c. 405, with Lvsauder for 
vice-admiral (€7rto•To^€us), who was to have tlu' 
real ])ower, but who had not the title of admiral 
(vavdpx^’i)-, because the laws of Sparta did not 
allow the same person to hold this oHice twice. 
(Pint. Lt/r.. 7 ; Xen. J7el/. ii. 1. ^ 7 ; Diod. xiii. 
100 ; Pans. x. 0, § 4.) In 3.08 he was sent into 
Asia as one of the commissioners to inspect tiu' 
state of things there, and to prolong the command 
of i)ere\'llidas (iii. '2. G); and in 3G0 he was 
one of the ambassadors sent to Athens, (vi. 5. 

§ 33, where ''Apanos should be read instead of 
''Aparos.) 

ARACY'NTHIAS {'Apaicvudids)^ a suniame of 
Aphrodite, derived from mount Araevnthus, thi' 
position of which is a. matter of uncertainlv, and 
on which she had a tmnple. (Rhianus, aft. Stepk. 
s. r. 'Apdicvvdns.) ( R. S. | 

ARA'RSITJS, PATRI'CTUS (UarpiKios 'Apdp- 
crius), a (diristian writer, was the author of a 
discourse in (Jreck entitled Oecunus., a passage out 
of which, relating to l\Iel<-tius and Arias, is quoted 
in the Symuiicaii Veins (3’J, a]). l'’abric. Itlhl. (inu-r. 
xii. p. 369). Thi! title of this fragnu’iit is Xlarpt- 
kIov 'Apapniov tuO fxdicapus., ac ruv Avyon avruv 
Tov iTTiKtyofievov 'niceavov. Nothing more is 
known of the writer. [ P. S. | 

ARA'ROS (’Apapws), an Athenian comic ]>net 
of tlM^ middle comed_y, was the son id’Aristophanes, 
Avho first introduced iiim to public notice a.s the 
principal actor in the second /*lutu.s(u. c. 3}’i8), the 
last play wliiidi he exliihitcd in his own name : ho 
wrote two more comedies, the KcJ/coAos and the 
AtoAtxri/cwr, which were brought out in tin; name 
of Araros (.fiv/. ad I'lul. iv. Rekker), probably 
very soon after thi( ahovi; date. Araros lirst ex¬ 
hibited in his own name u. c. 375. (Siiidas, s.v.) 
•Suidas mentions the ftdlowing as his comedies . 
Kaivcus, Ka/iTTuAiwj/, Ilaj'dy 'youai, 'T^ecaios, ’'Aow- 
vis, napdfvlSiou. All that we know' of his dramatic 
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character is contained in the following passage of 

Alexis (Athon. iii p. 1*23, o.), who, however, was 

his rival: 

Kal yap ^ovKofiai 

SSards (re yeutrat • vpaypa S’ efrrl poi fieya 
(j>peaTos endov y^vxpdrepov ^Apaporos. [P.S.J 
ARAS. (ARAJiTliyRKA.] 

ARASPES Apdcrirrjs)., a Mode, and a friend 
of the elder Cyrus from his j'outh, contends with 
Cyrus that love has no power over him, but shortly 
afterwards refutes himself falling in lovi; v/ith 
Pantheia, whom Cyrus liad committed to his 
charge. [Ahradatas.] He is afterwards sent 
to Croesus as a desm-ter, to in.spcct the condition of 
the eneinj', and suliseipiently commands the right 
wing of Cynis’ army in the battle with Croesus. 
(Xen. Ci/r. v. 1. §‘l, 8 , &c., vi. 1. § 36, &c., 3. 

§ 14, 21.) 

ARA''JTTS {''Aparos), of Sicyoii, lived from 
Ji. c. 271 to 213. The life of this remarkable 
man, jus afterwards of Philo}»oemen and Ij 3 'coitas, 
Avas devoted to an attempt to uniti* the s('veral 
Crecian states together, and bv this union to us>,ei*t 
the natioiuil independence against tlie dangers with 
Avhich it was threatened by Macedonia and Ronn*. 

Aratus AA'as the son of ('leinias, and was liorn 
at Sicyon, n. c, 271. (bi the murder of his father 

1*3' .\bantidas [Auaxtioas], Aratus Avas saA'ed 
from the general extirjiation of the famil 3 ' Iia^Soso, 
his uncle’s widow, AA'ho coiivi'ved liim to Argos, 
Avlu're he Avas brought u]). When he had reached 
till' age of tAA'cnty. he gained jiossi'ssinu of his 
native fit}' b3' tlu- help of some .Argians, and tlie 
cooperation of the remainder of his party in Sicyon 
itself, AAithout loss of lift*, and deprived the usurper 
Xicocles of his ])owcr, w. c. 251. ((.’oinju Polyb. 
ii. 43.) 

'Jhrough the inflaence of Aratus, Sii^yon now 
joined the Achaean league, and Aratus liimself 
sailed to EgA'pt to obtain Ptolemy’.s alliance, in 
Avhicb ht* succeeded. In ii. c. 245 he Avas elected 
general {(rrpaTi]y6s) of the leagii**, and a second 
lime in 243. In the latter of these years he took 
tilt! citadel of Corinth from the Macedonian gar¬ 
rison, and induced the (kirinthian people to join 
th(‘ league. It AA'as chietly through his iiistru- 
ineiitality that Megara, 'J’roezen, Kpidaurus, Argos, 
Cleonue, and JVIegalopolis, Avere soon afterwards 
jidded to it. It Avas about this time that the 
Aetolians, who had made a plundering expedition 
into Ik'lopoiUK'siis, Avere stop])ed by Anitus at 
I’t'lk-ne (Polyb. iv. 8), being surjirised at the sack 
of that town, and 7‘)0 of their number put to the 
sAvord. Hut at this verA' time, at Avhieh tin; power 
of the* h'agtie .seemed most secure, the seeds of its 
ruin were laid. Tlie very iirosjiect, Avliieli now 
for the first Iiok* opened, of the liitlii'i’to seatti'red 
powers of Crccee lieing united in the league, 
UAvakeiied the jealously of Aetolia, and of Cloomenes, 
Avho AA'as too ready to have a ])retext for Avar. 

1 (iLico.AiENKs. ] Aratus, to save the league from this 
danger, contrived to win the allidiice of Antigonus 
Dosoii, oil tile condition, as it afu'rwards appeared, 
of the surreiuh'r of Corinth. IHolemy', as might be 
expected, joini'd Cleoiiu*ne.s; and in a succession 
of actions at Lycaeiini, Mi'galojiolis, and Jlecatoni- 
baeum, near Dynn*, tin* Aehaeiiiis were aa'cII nigh 
destroA'cd- H 3 ' these Aratus lo'^t the confidence of 
the people, Avho jiassed a public censure on his eon 
duct, and Sparta was jdaced at the head of a eon- 
federac 3 ’', fnlR' .'ible to dictate to the whole of (Ireece, 
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—Troezen, lOpidaurus, Argos, l[ennu»no, Pcllciic, 
Caphyao, Pliliiis, PIkmious, and Corinth, in which 
the Achacjau garrison kept <»nly the citadel.— 
It was now n(;cessary to cull on Antigomis for 
the proniiscMl aid. J’crniission to puss tliron^ii 
Aetolia having been refused, he eml»arked his 
army in transports, and, sailing by Pnhoea, lainl- 
od his army near the isthmus, while Cleomenof, 
was occupied with the siege of Sicyon. (I’olyl). 
ii. !i'2.) 'J'he latter immedi.'itely raised the si»‘ge, 
and hastened to defend Corinth ; but no sooner 
was he engaged there, tlian Aratus, by a master¬ 
stroke of policy, gained the assistance of a party in 
Argos to ]iljice the 1 jac<;daeinoiiiaTi garrison in a 
state of siege. Cleonie.ncs hastened thither, h'aviii” 
Connth in the hamls of Antigonus ; but arriving lo>i 
late to tiike elfeetual measures against Araftis. 
while Antigonus was in Ids rear, he retreated to 
Mantineia and theiua^ home. Antigomis mean¬ 
while was by Aratus’ iulluence tdecti'd general of 
the league, and made (kirijith and .‘sicyon his 
winter <|uarters. A\'liat ho]>e was then* now left 
that the great design of Aratus’ life could be ac- 
com[)lisijed, — to unite all tile fireek goAeninients 
into ouedreek iiiillou ? Ileueid’orward tlie cajirice 
of the Alaeedouimi luouareli was to regiilnte the 
relations of tin; powau-s of (iivece. The eareer of 
Atitigoiius, in whicli Aratus seems heiieehuwanl 
to have bi'eu no further engaged tiian us In', 
adviser and guide, ended in the great battle of 
Si'llasia (li. r. 'J*-'-), in wliich the Spartan power 
was for ever put down. J’liiliji sueceialed Anli- 
gonus in the throne of Macedoii (u. <. ’J’Jl). and it 
was liih p<»licy during the ne\t two yi-ars (from 
-21 to 2l!) n. ('.) to mak<> the Acliaeaiis le' l Imw 
dependent tlii-y were on liim. 'J'lns period is ac¬ 
cordingly taken ufi with incursions «if the Aetoliaiis. 
the nnsiiceessfnl oppo.sition of Aratus, and tin' trial 
w'hieh follow<‘d. 'J'he Ai'tolians seized Clarium, 
a fortress near Alegalopolis (Polyb. iv. (».), and 
thence made their plundering excursions, till 
Tiinoxenus, general of tlie league, took the ])lace 
and drove out the garrison. As the time for tJie ex¬ 
piration of Aratus' ollico arrived, the Aetoliaii gene¬ 
rals Itoriinachus and S(-opas made an attack on 
Pharae and Catrae, and carried on tlieir ravages up 
to the borders of Messmie, in the hope that 
no active measures would be taktm against them 
till the eoiiiinaiider for tin* following year was 
chosen, "1 <> lemedy this, Aratus anticipateil 
his comuiaud li\i- days, and ordereil the troops of 
the league to assemble at Megalopolis, 'I’lie Aeto- 
lians, timiiiig ids force sujierlor, }>repared to ipiit 
the country, w iiou Aratiis, tldidcing liis c-bject 
sutlicienlly accoui|ilis)ie(l, ilisliaiided tile cliief part 
of his army, and marched witli about 4{>00 to 
Catrae. 'J’lie Aetoliaiis turned round in pursuit, 
uimI encamped at Metliydrium, upon which Araliis 
chatim'd Ids position to Cajiliym-, and in a batth*, 
w’ldch began in a skinnisb of cavalry to gain some 
high ground advantageous to both jiositions, was 
entirely defeated ami Ids army nearly destroyi'd. 
'flic Actolians marcliod home in triumph, and 
Aratus was recallinl to take Ids trial on several 
eliarges, — assuming the commaml before bis legal 
time, disbanding liis troops, unskilful conduct in 
clmosing the time and place of action, and careless¬ 
ness ill the action itself, Jle was acquitted, not 
on tlie ground that the eliarges were untrue, but 
in consideration of liis past services. For some time 
after this the Actolians continued their invasions. 
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and Aratus was unable effeijtually to check them, 
till at last Pliilip took the field as commander of 
the allied army. I’he six remaining years of Aratus’ 
life are a mere Idstmy of intrigues, by which at dif¬ 
ferent times his inlliieiico was more or less sliaken 
with the king. At first he was mitirely set aside ; 
and this cannot be wondered at, when ids object 
was to nidte (Jreece as an independent nation, 
while Philip wished to unite it as subject to him¬ 
self. Ill j:. (’. 2lb, it ajijiears that Aratus re¬ 
gained his inllueuce by an exjiosiin; of the treachery 
of liis opponents; and tlu* effects of bis presence 
were shewn in a victory gained ovi'r th(‘ combined 
forci's of the Aetoii.in.s, Kleans, and Laccidaemo- 
iiians. In n.r. 217 Aratus was the 17th timeclmsen 
general, and every tiling, so far as the security of 
the leagued states was conciTued, prospered ; but 
the feelings aud objects of the two men were s i 
dilferent. tliat no unity was to be looked for, so .soon 
as tin- inmu-diati- object of subduing certain stati-s 
was elfected. 'I'lie .story told by IMntarcli, of his 
adviee to J’iiili|) about tin- garrisoning of Ithonie, 
would (irobably i-e|)re-ent well the general tendency 
of the le'-!iiig of these two men. in II, c. 21b Ii:; 
died, Jis IMiitardi and Folybiiis both say (Polyb, 
viii. I 1 ; I’lnt, Ari(>. .’>2), from tin; (-f '-ct of jioisi.u 
adniiidstered liy tin- kiije*H order, I)i\ine honours 
wiTi' paid to Idiii liv his countrx men, aud annual 
snleiuuities C'taiilisiied. {L)irt. of Anf. s. r. ’Apa- 
rtto.) Aratus wrote f'o///;/e/o'o/•/'>■, being a his¬ 
tory of his own times down to n. e. 220 (Folyb. 
iv. wliieli Polybius ehiiracti'iiscs tis clearly 
writt'. iiand faithful I'econls. (ii. 40.) 'J'he gieai- 
nes'. of Aratus lay in tin- steadiness with Avliich 
he 1 ursued a noble juirpose, • - of uniting the 
tiretbs as one nation; the euiisiinmiati* aliility 
with which he guided the elements of tlie 
storm whicli raeed about liiin ; ami the 
which kept him true to liis object to the end, 
when a dilferent eimduct would have secured to 
him the gn-atest pi-rsoi.al advantage. As a gi'ue- 
ral, he wa> iinsiueessful in tin* open lield ; but for 
suecf's in siratagem, wiiicli re<iuired calculation 
and dexterity of tin- first order, unrivalled. 'J’lie 
h-adiiig object of his life was iiohle in it.s conee])- 
tion, and, considering tlie state of Macedon and of 
I’.gypt, and more especially the (‘xistence of a con- 
tenijMiiaiy with tlu- virtues and abilities of Cleo- 
nu-nes, ably conducted. Had he been supported iu 
ids ariempt to raise (Jri'ece by vigour aud purity, 
Mich as that of (’leomeues in the cause of Sparta, 
his fall* might have been different. As it was, lie 
left his country surrounded by difficulty and dan¬ 
ger to tlu* guiding hand of Philopoemeii and Lycor- 
las. (I’lut. Aratus and Atjis; Polvh. ii, iv. vii. 
Aiii.) IC.T.A] 

AKA'TUS (’'Aparoy), author of two (ireek 
astronomical poems. The date of his birth is not 
known ; hut it seems that he lived about n. <•. 
270; it is probable, therefore, that the death of 
Kuclid aud the birth of Apollonius I’ergaeus hap¬ 
pened during his life, and that he was conteiniio- 
rary with Aristarchus of S:inu)s, and 'Iheocntus, 
who mentions him. (A/'//, vi. and vii.) 

'rhere are several accounts of his life by' anony¬ 
mous (Jreek writm-s : three of them are printed iu 
the 2nd vol. of Rnhle’s Aratus, and one of tlie 
same in the Uranologiiim of Petavius. Suidas and 
Fudocia also mention him. From those it appears 
that he was a native of Soli (afterwards Pompeio- 
jiolis) in rilicia, or (according to one authority) of 
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Tarsus; that ho was invitod to the court of An- 
tigoniis Gonntas, king of Macedonia, wliore he 
spent all the latter part of his life; and that his 
chief pursuits were physic (which is also said to 
have been his profession), gnmnnar, and philoso¬ 
phy, in which last ho was instructed by the Stoic 
Dionysius lleracleotos. 

Several poetical works on various subjects, as 
well as a number of ])rose epistles, are attributed 
to Aratus (Jiuhle, vol. ii. p. 4/).'»), but none of 
them have come down to us, excej)t the two j)oems 
mentioned .above. These have generally been 
joined together as if parts of the same work ; 
but they seem to be distinct poems. The first, 
called consists of 7'^'2 verses ; the 

second, AiocnifieTa ( of 4‘22. Eudoxus, 

.about a century earlier, had written two prose 
works, bail'diJ.€va and "Ei'oTrTpoj-', wliich are both 
lost ; but we are told by the biograpliers of Ara¬ 
tus, that it was the desire of Antigonus to have 
them turned into verse, which gave rise to tlie 
^aivofjifpa of the latter writer; and it appears from 
the fragments of them preserved by IDpparchus 
(JVtav. UraiKilcuf. ji. 17w, &c., ed. Paris. l(wiO), 
that Aratus has in fact versllied, or closely imi¬ 
tated parts of them both, but esjiecially of the first. 
The design of the poem is to give an introduction 
to the knowledge of the constellations, with the 
rules fm tlieir risings and settings ; and of the 
circles of the sphere, amongst which the milky 
w.ay is n'ckoned. 'J'lie positions of the constella¬ 
tions, north of the ecliptic, arc described by re- 
fermice to the princijial groups surrounding the 
north pole (the iJears, the Dragon, and Cejiheus), 
whilst Orion serves as a point of de])arture for 
those to the south. 'J'he immobility of the earth, 
and tiie revolution of the heavens about a fixed 
axis .are maintained ; tlie p.alh of the sun in the 
zodiac is described ; but the jilanets .are intro¬ 
duced im*rely as bodies having a. motion of their 
owTi, without any attempt to define their periods ; 
nor is anything said about the moon’s orbit, 'fin* 
opening of tht? ]ioem asserts the di'peiideiice of all 
things upon /eus, .and cont.ains the jiassage 
TOO •yap Kal yevos cir/uer, quoted by St. Paul 
(Aratus’ fellow-countryman) in his address to tlie 
Athenians. (Ar/s xvii. ‘Jd.) From the genend 
want of precision in tin* descriptions, it would 
seem that Aratus was neither a niatlieinatician nor 
obsorv(!r (com]), (.’ic. Je Omt. i. lb’) or, at any 
rate, that in this work he did not aim .at scientific 
accuracy. lie not only represents the configura¬ 
tions of p.articular groups ineorri'ctly, but describes 
some phaeiionien.a which are inconsistent with 
any one suiipositiou as to the latitude of the sjiec- 
tator, and others which could not coexist at any 
one epoch. (Hee the .article Aratus in the /'.////// 
Ct/clojHicdia.) These errors are partly to b<^ attri¬ 
buted to J'hidoxus himself, and partly to the way 
in which Aratus h.as used the materials supplii-d 
by him. llipparclius (about a century later), who 
was a scientific astronomer and observer, has left a 
commentary upon the 4»aiv6/u.eva of Eudoxus and 
Anatus, occasioned by the discrejiancies which he 
had noticed between his own observations and 
their descriptions. 

'J'In; Aiocrr}iJLua consists of prognostics of the 
weather from .astronomic.al phaeiioniemi, with an 
account of its idfects upon animals. 11 .appears to 
be an imit«ation of Hesiod, and to have lieen imi¬ 
tated by Virgil in some parts cf the (Jeorgics. ; 
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The materials are said to bo taken almost wholly 
from Aristotle’s Meteorologica, from the work of 
TheopliKistus, “•De ISignis Ventorum,” and from 
Hesiod. (Buhle, vol. ii. p. 471.) Nothing is said 
in either poem about Aatroloyy in the proper sense 
of the word. 

The style of these two poems is distinguished by 
the elegance and accuiucy resulting from a study 
of ancient models; but it wants originality and 
poetic elevation ; and variety of matter is excluded 
by the nature of the subjects. (See Quintil. x. 1.) 
That they became very popular both in the Grecian 
and Roman world (comp. Ov. Am. i. 1.5. IG) is 
proved by the number of comment.'irie8 and Latin 
translations. The Introduction to the ^aipopteva 
by Achilles Tatius, the Commcnt.ary of llipi)ar- 
chus in three books, and another attributed by 
Petavius to Achilles Tatius, are printed in the 
Ur<Tiiologium, with a list of other Commentators 
(p.‘db’/), which includes the names of Aristarchus, 
Geminus, and Eratt)sthenes. Parts of three 
jioetical Latin translations are j)reserved. One 
written by Cicero when very young (Cic. dr Aat. 
JJrnr. ii. 41), one by Caesar Germanicus, the 
grandson of Augustus, and one by Festus Avienus. 
The earli(ist edition of Aratus is that of Aldus. 
(Ven. 14h9, fol.) 'J'he principal liter oni!s are by 
(Jrotius (Lugd. Rat. IGOO, 4to.), Buhle (Lips. J 
Ifhfl, '2 vols. }>vo., with the three Latin versions), 
Matthiae (Fiuncof. 1G17, Gvo.), Voss (lleidelb. 
LS21, dvo., with a German poetical version). Butt- 
maim (Berol. lG‘2b’, Gvo.), and Bekker. (BitoI. 
IG’JG, Gvo.) 

(Fabric. Jilld. Orarv. vol. iv. p. G7 ; Schaubach, 
(trsrh.d. yrirch. .4*7/•owoui/c, p. 2 L5, Ac. ; Delimbre, 
IJist. dr. rAah'on. Anrirunr.') [ W. F. 1). | 

ARA'TUS {‘'Aparos), of Cnidus, the author of 
a history of Egypt. (Anonym. Vit. Aral.) 

ARBA(’ES (’Ap§d)ci 7 .y). J. 'J'he founder of the 
Median empire, according to the account of Ctesias 
(ap. Diod. ii. 24, Ac., .T2). lie is said tt) have 
taken Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the 
Babylonian, .and to have destroyed the old Assyrian 
empire under the reign of Sardanap.alus, n. r. G7(). 
C-tesias assigns 2G years to the reign of Arbaces, 
n. c. G7b’—G4G, .and makes his dyn.asty consist of 
eight kings. 'I'liis account dilfers from that of 
ll«Todotus, who makes Deioces the first king of 
Media, .and assigns only four kings to his dynasty. 
(Dkioces, I Ctesias' account of the overthrow of 
the Assyrian empire by Arbaces is followed by 
Velleius Jlaterculus (I G), Justin (i. 3), and Strabo, 
(xvi. p. 737.) 

2. A commander in the army of Artaxerx(*s, 
which fought against his brother Cyrus, n. c. 401. 
lie was satnip of Media. (Xen. Auab. i. 7. § 1‘2, 
vii. G. 55 2.5.) 

AKBl'l’ER, PETRO'NIUS. [Petromu.s 

AuniTKR.] 

ARBOTUIJS, AEMT'LITJS MAGNUS, the 
author of a jioem in ninety-two lines in elegiac 
\crse, entitled Ad Nymph.am nimis cult.am,” 
which contains a great many e.xpressions taken 
fiom the older poets, and be.ars all the tnicesof the 
.artificial labour which ch.aracterizcs the later Latin 
poetry. It is printed in the Anthology of Bur- 
mann (iii. 27-5) and Meyer (/f/). 2G2), and in 
VV'ernsdorrs 7W. yl/iHor. (iii. p. 217.) The 
author of it was a rhetfirician at Tolosa in Gaul, 
the maternal uncle of Aiisonius, Avho speaks of him 
with great praise, and mentions that he enjoyed 
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the friciulship of the brothers of Constantine, when 
they lived at Tolosa, and was afterwards called to 
Constantinople to superintend the education of one 
of the Caesars. (Auson. Partml. iii., Prnfcss. xvi.) 

A'RRIUS (*'Ap§*os), a surname of Zeus, derived 
from mount Arbius in Crete, where he was wor¬ 
shipped. (Stepli. Byz. s.v.‘'Ap6is.) [L. S.] 

ARBU'SeULA, a celebrated female actor in 
Pantouiiines, wliom Cicero speaks of in n. c. 54 
as having giv(!n him great pleasure. (Ad Alt. iv. 
15; 11 or. i. 10. 70.) 

ARCA'DIUS, emperor of the ICast, was the 
elder of the two sons of the emperor Theodosius T. 
and the empress Flaccilla, and was born in S]»ain 
in A. n. Themistius, a pagan ]»hilosopher, 

and aft(‘rwards Arsenins, a Christian saint, con¬ 
ducted his education. As early as 305, Theodosius 
conferred upon him the title of Augustus; and, 
upon the death of his father in the same year, he 
became emperor of the East, while the West was 
given to his younger brother, Uouorius; and with I 
him begins the series of emperors who reigned at I 
Constantinople till the capture of the city by the | 
Turks in 1453. Arcadius had inherited neither 
the talents nor the manly beauty of his father; In; 
was ill-shapen, of a small stature, of a swarthy 
complexion, and without either jdiysical or intel¬ 
lectual vigour; his only accomjdishment was a 
beautiful handwriting. Docility Avas the chief 
quality of his cluiracter ; others, Avomen or eunuchs, 
reigned for him ; for he had neither the poAver to 
have his own Avill, nor (;ven passion euf)iigh to 
make others obey liis Avhims. Rufinus, the prae- 
fect of the East, a man caj)able of every crime, had 
been appointed by Theodosius the guardian of 
Arcadius, Avliile Stilicho became guardian of Ilono- 
rius. Rufinus intended to marry his daughter to 
the young enqioror, but the eunuch Eutropius ren¬ 
dered this plan abortive, and contrived a marriage 
between Arcadius and Eudoxia, the b<‘autiful 
daughter of Bauto, a Frank, avIio was a general in 
the Roman anuy. J'lxposed to the riA'alship of 
luitropius. as well as of Stilicho, who pretended to 
the guardianship OA'cr Arcadius also, Rufinus was 
accused of having caused an iuA'asIon of (ire<‘ce by 
Alaric, chief of tin* (loths, to Avhom he had neg¬ 
lected to pay the annual tribute. His fall was 
the more easy, as the people, exaspenited by the 
rapacity of the minister, held him in general exe¬ 
cration ; and thus Rufinus Avas murdered as early 
as 3ff5 by order of the (Jotli (iainas, who acUal on 
tin; command of Htilicho. His successor as mi¬ 
nister Avas Eutro])ius, and the emj)eror was a mere 
tool in the hands of his eunuch, his Avife, and his 
genend, (iainas. I’hey declared Stilicho an enemy of 
the empire, confiscated his estates within the limits 
of the I'kvstern empire, and concluded an alliance 
with Alaric, for the puiijose of preventing Stilicho 
from marching upon Constantinople. (35)7.) After 
this, Eutropius was invested Avith the dignities of 
consul and gcneral-iii-chief,— the first eunuch in 
the Roman empire avIio had ever been lionoun*d 
with those titles, but who Avas uiiAV(jrtliy of them, 
being as ambitious and nipacious as Rufinus. 

Tile fall of Eutropius took place under the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances. Tribigildus, the chief of a 
portion of the (Joths avIio had been transplanted to 
Phrygia, rose in rebellion, and the disturbances 
became so dangerous, that Gainas, who w'as per¬ 
haps the secret instigator of them, advised the em¬ 
peror to settle this affair in a frii'inliA' Avny. No 


sooner Avas Tribigildus informed of it, than he de¬ 
manded the head of I'lutropius before he would 
enter into negotiations; and the emperor, per¬ 
suaded by Eudoxia, gave up Ids minister. St. 
Chrysostom, afraid of Ai ianism, plead»;d the cause 
of Eutropius, but in vain ; tlie minister was ba¬ 
nished to Cyprus, and soon afterAvards beheaded. 
(3.99.) Upon this, the Goths left Phrygia and 
returned to Europe, Avdiere they stayed partly in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and partly 
within tlie walls of the city, (faiiias, aft<*r having 
ordered the Roman troops to leave the capital, de¬ 
manded liberty of divine service for the Goths, 
who Avere Arians ; and as St. Chrysostom energe¬ 
tically opposed such a concession to heresy, ( iainas 
tried to set fire to the imperial palace. But the 
people of Ckmstantinopic took up arms, and Gaiiias 
was forc(;d to oA^icuate the city with those of the 
Goths who had not been slain by the inhabitants. 
Crossing the Bosporus, he suffer(;d a severe defeat 
by the imperial fleet, and fled to the banks of the 
Danube, whore he Avas killed by the Huns, who 
sent his head to Constantinople. 

After his fall the inconij)etent emperor became 
entindy dependent upon his Avife Eudoxia, Avho 
assumed the tith; of “ Augusta,” tin; empress 
hitherto having only been styled ‘‘ Nobilissima.” 
Through her influenee St. Chrysostom Avas exiled 
in 404, and pojiular tn)ub''*s prec(;ded and fidloAA'- 
ed his fiill. As to Arcadius, lie Avas a sincere 
udbereiit of the orthodox church. He conliniK'd 
the laAvs of his father, wliich Avere intended fur its 
protection ; he interdicted tin; public meetings of 
the heretics ; he purged his jialace from heretical 
ollicers and serA’ants; and in 39() he ordered that 
all the buildings in which the lioretics used to lioid 
their meetings should bo confiscated. During his 
reign great numbers of pagans adopted the Chris¬ 
tian relis>ion. But his reign is stigmatized by a 
cruel and unjust laAV conceniing high treason, tin; 
Avork of Eutropius, Avliich Avas isjuied in 397. By 
this laAv, Avliich AA'as a most tyrannical extension of 
the Lex .Julia Majestatis, the principal civil and 
military oIHcits (tf the enijioror Avere identified 
with his saered jierson, and olfences against tliem, 
either by deeds or by thoiiglits, Avere punished as 
crimes of high treason. (I’od. ix. lit. 0. s. 5 ; Cod. 
'J'beod, ix. tit. 14. s. 3.) Arcadius died on the 1st 
of j\Iay, 4 OH, leaving the empire to his son Theo¬ 
dosius 11., Avho Avas a minor. (Cedrenus, vol. i. 
pp. 574—5H(), ed. Bonn, pji. 327—334, ed. Paris ; 
Socrates,£ei7e.s-. v. lO, vi. pp. 272, 30.o—34-4, 
ed. Rixuliug; Sozomenes, viii. jip. 323—3()3; Theo- 
})haues, pp. 03—09, ed. Paris; Tlieodori't. v. 
32, ^vc., J>. 205, ed. Vales. ; Chrysostom, (cura 
Moiitfaucon, 2nd ed. Paris, in 4to.) Kpislahw ad 
/inuH'vntium I^upam., &c. vol. iii. pp. 013—(i29 ; 
VituChryaostomi, invobxiii.; Claudiauus.) [W.P.j 



ARCA'DIUS, bishop of Constautia in Cvprus, 
Avrote a life of Simeon Stylita the younger, bur- 
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named Thaumastorita, several passages from which 
are quoted in the Acts of the second council of 
Nice. A few other works, which exist in MS., 
are ascribed to him. (Fabric. Bib. Graec. xi. pp. 
578, 579, xii. p. 179.) Cave {Diss. de Script. 
Incert. Aet. p. 4) places him before the eighth 
century. [P. S.] 

ARCA'DIUS ('ApKddios) of Antioch, a Greek 
grammarian of uncertain date, but who did not 
live before 200 a. n., was the auth(>r of several 
grammatical works, of which Suidas mentions 
Ilepl SpOoypatpiaSf Uepl cvi^d^fus ruv roO \6yov 
pepwvy and 'Ovofiaffrindv. A work of his on the 
accents (Ilepl r6vuv) has come down to us, and 
was lirst published by Parker from a manuscript 
at Paris. (Leipzig, 1820.) It is also included in 
the first volume of Dindorf’s Grarnat. Graec. Lips. 
1828. 

ARCAS (^ApKas). 1. Tlie ancestor and epony- 
mic hero of the Arcadians, from whom the country 
and its inhabitants derived their name. He was a 
son of Zeus by Callisto, a companion of Artemis. 
After the d(?ath or the metamorphosis of his mother 
[CAr.MSTo], Zeus gave the child to Maiii, and 
called him Areas. (Apolled, iii. 8. § 2.) Areas 
became afterwards by Leaneira or Meganeira the 
father of Elatus and Apheidas. (ApoUod. iii. 9. §1.) 
According to Jlyginus {Fab. 176, Pitet. Astr. ii. 4) 
Areas was the son of Lycaon, whose flesh the fa¬ 
ther set before Zeus, to try his divine character. 
Zeus upset the table (rpctirefa) which boro the 
dish, and destroyed the house of Lyction by light¬ 
ning, but restored Areas to life. When Areas had 
grown tip, he built on the site of his father's house 
the town of Trapezus. When Areas once during 
the chase pursued his mother, who was metamor¬ 
phosed into a she-bear, as far as the sanctuary of 
the Lycaoan Zeus, which no mortal was allowed to 
enter, Zeus placed both of them among the stars. 
(Ov. A/c/. ii. 410, &c.) According to Pausanias 
(viii. 4. § 1, &c.). Areas succeeded Nyctinius in 
the government of Arcadia, and gave to the coun¬ 
try which until then had been called Pelasgia the 
name of Arcadia. He taught his sulijccts the arts 
of making bread and of weaving. He was married 
to the nymph I'lrato, by whom he had three sons, 
Elatus, Apheidas, and Azan, among whom he di¬ 
vided his kingdom. He had one illegitimate; son, 
Autolaus, whose mother is not mentioned. The 
tomb of Areas was shewn at Mantineia, whither 
his remains had been carried from mount Mnenalus 
at the command of the Delphic oracle. (Pans. viii. 

9. § 2.) Statues of Areas and his family were de¬ 
dicated at Delphi by the inhabitants of Tegea. (x. 

9. § .8.) 

2. A surname of Hermes. (Lucan, Pluirs. ix. 
661; Martial, ix. 34. 6 ; Hkkmks.) [L. S.] 
ARCA'THIAS (’Apxaflloy), a son of Mithri- 
dates, joined Neoptolemus and Archclaus, the 
generals of his father, with 10,000 horse, which he 
brought from the lesser Armenia, at the com¬ 
mencement of the war with the Romans, ii. c. 88. 
He took an active part in the great battle fought 
near the river Amneins or Amnias (see Strab. xii. 
p. 562) in Paphlagonia, in which Nicomedes, the 
king of Rithynia, was def(;ated. Two years after¬ 
wards, B. c. 86, he invaded Macedonia with a 
separate anny, and completely conquewjd the coun¬ 
try. He then proceeded to march against Sulla, 
but died on the way at 'J'idaeum (Potidaea ?) 
(Appian, Mithr. 17, 18, 35, 41.) 
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ARCE (‘'Apa?}), a daughter of Thaumas and sis¬ 
ter of Iris, who in the contest of the gods with 
the Titans sided with the latter. Zeus afterwards 
punisluid her for this by throwing her into Tartarus 
and depriving her of her wings, which were given 
to Thetis at her marriage with Peleus. Thetis 
afterwards fixed these wings to the feet of her son 
Achilles, who was therefore called Trobdpicrjs. (Pto- 
lem. llepliacst. 6.) [L. S.] 

AllCElSl'ADES (’ApKet(ric£5T7s), a patronymic 
from Arceisius. the father of Laertes, who as well 
as his son Odysseus are designated by the name of 
Arceisiades. (Horn. Oil. xxiv. 270, iv. 755.) [L. S.] 
ARCEISILJS (’Apaclirtos), a son of Zeus and 
Euryodia, husband of Chalcomedusa and father of 
Laertes. (Horn. Od, xiv. 182, xvi. 118; Apollod. 

i. 9. § 16 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 145 ; Eustath, cui Horn. 
p. 1796.) According to Hyginus (/J’afi. 189), he 
was a son of Cephalus and Procris, and according 
to others, of Cephalus and a she-bear. (Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 1961, comp. p. 1756.) f L. S.] 

ARCEOPHON (’ApK6o<pc5r), a son of Minny- 
rides of Salamis in Cyprus. Antoninus Liberalis 
(39) relates of him and Arsinoe precisely the same 
story which Ovid {^Met. xiv. 698, &c.) relates of 
Anax.arete and Ipliis. [Anaxakkte.] [L. S.] 
ARCESILAUS {'ApKeaiKaos)^ a son of Lycus 
and Theobulc, was the loader of the Boeotians in 
the Trojan war. He led his people to Troy in ten 
ships, and was slain by Hector. (Horn. If. ii. 495, 
XV. 329; Hygin. Fab. 97.) According to Pausa¬ 
nias (ix. 39. § 2) his remains were brought back 
to Boeotia, where a inoinmumt was erected to his 
memory' in the neighbourhood of Lebadeia. A son 
of Odysseus and Penelope of the name of Arci'si- 
laus is mentioned by Eustathius. {Ad Jloin. p. 
1796.) IL. S.J 

ARCESILA'US (’ApKco-iAaos). 1. The name 
of four kings of Cyrcnc. [Batti's and Bat- 
TIAIJAK.) 

2. 'J’he murderer of Archagathus, the son of 
Agathocles, when tlie latter hd't Africa, B. c. 307. 
Arcesilaus had formerly been a friend of Agathocles. 
(Justin, xxii. 8; AtJA'i’iiOcLKS, p. 64.) 

3. One of the ambassadors sent to Rome by the 
Lacedaemonian exil(;s about B. e. 183, who waa 
intercepted by pirates and killed. (Polyb. xxiv. 11.) 

4. ()f Megalopolis, was one of those who dis¬ 
suaded the Achaean league from assisting Perseus 
in the war agjiinst the Romans in m e. 170. In 
the following years he w’as one of the ambassadors 
sent by the league to attempt the reconciliation of 
Antiochus Epipluuies and Ptolemy. (Polyb. xxviii. 

6, xxix. 10.) 

ARCESlLA'US(’Ap»c6orlAaos) or ARCESILAS, 
the founder of the new Academy, flourished towards 
the close of the third century before Christ. (C\nnp. 
Strab. i. p.l 5.) He was the son of Seuthes or Scythes 
(Diog. Laert. iv. 18), and born at Pitanc in Aeolis. 
His early education was entrusted to Autolycus, a 
mathematician, with whom he migrated to Sardis. 
Afterwards, at the wish of his elder brother and 
guardian, Moireas, he came to Athens to study 
rhetoric; but becoming the disciple first of Theo¬ 
phrastus and afterwards of Crantor, ho found his 
inclination led to philosophical pursuits. Not con¬ 
tent, however, with any single school, he left his 
early masters and studied under sceptical and dialec¬ 
tic philosophers; and the line of Ariston upon him, 
npotrBf Tlkdrcov^ Smdev Tlvpp(i>Vy fiiirtros AtdSa>pof, 
described the course of his early education, ns well 
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as the discordant character of some of his later 
views. lie was not without reputiition as a poet, 
and Diogenes Laertius (iv. 30) has preserved two 
epigrams of his, one of which is addressed to Atta- 
lus, king of Pergamus, and records his admir¬ 
ation of Homer and Pindar, of whose works he 
was an enthusiastic reader. Several of his puns and 
witticisms have been preserved in his life by the 
same writer, which give the idea of an accomplished 
man of the world rather than a grave })hiloKopher. 
Many traits of character are also recorded of him, 
some of them of a pleasing nature- The greatne^ss 
of his personal character is shewn by the imitation 
of his peculiarities, into which his admirers arc 
said insensibly to have fallen. His oratory is de¬ 
scribed as of an attractive and persuasive kind, the 
effect of it being enhanced by the frankness of his 
demeanour. Although his means were not larger, 
his resources being chiefly derivi^d from king Ku- 
menes, many tales were told of his unassuming 
generosity. But it must be admitted, that there 
was another side to the picture, and his enemies 
accused him of the grossest profligacy—a charge 
which he only answered by citing the example of 
Aristippus—and it must be confessed, that the 
accusation is slightly confirmed by the circumstance 
that he died in the / flth year of his age from a fit 
of excessive drunkenness; on which event an epi¬ 
gram has been preserved by Diogenes. 

It WHS on the death of Crantor that Arcesilaus 
Bucceedcid to the chair of the Academy, in the his¬ 
tory of which he makes so important an era. As, 
however, he'committed nothing to writing, his 
oj)inions were inifierfectly known to his contempo- 
rarit's, and can now only be gathiTcd from the con¬ 
fused statements of his opponents. There seems 
to have hemi a gradual decline of philosophy since 
the time of Plato and Aristotle; the same subjects 
had been again and again discussed, until no room 
was left for original thought—a deficiency which 
was but poorly compensated by the extravagant 
paradox or overdrawn subtlety of the later schools. 
Whether we attribute the scepticism of the Aca¬ 
demy to a reaction from the dogmatism of the 
Stoics, or whether it was the natural result of ex¬ 
tending to intellectual truth the distrust with which 
Plato viewiid the infonuation of sense, it would 
seem that in the time of Arcesilaus the whole of 
philosophy was absorbed in the single qu<*stion of 
the grounds of human knowledge. What were the 
peculiar views of Arcesilaus on this question, it is 
not easy to collect. On the one hand, he is said to 
have i<‘st<uvd the doctrines of Plato in an uncor¬ 
rupted form; while, on the other hand, according 
to Cicero (^ftW. i. 1*2), he siunnied up his opinions 
in the h)nnula, “that he knew nothing, not even 
his own ignorance.” There are two ways of n*- 
cnnciling the difficulty : either we may suppose 
him to have thrown out such dvopiai as an exercise 
for the ingenuity of his pupils, as Sextus Empiricus 
{Pyrrh. idypotyp. i. 234), who disclaims him as a 
Sceptic, would have us believe; or he may have 
really doubted the Esoteric meaning of Plato, and 
have supposed liiniBelf to have been stripping his 
works of the figments of the Dogmatists, while he 
was in fact taking from them all certain principles 
whatever. (Cic. fA? iii. 18.) A curious result 
of the confusion which pervaded the New Academy 
was the return to some of the doctrines of the elder 
Ionic school, which they attempted to liarmonize 
with Plato and their own views. ( Kus»di. I*r. Kv. 
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xiv. 5,6.) Arcesilaus is also said to have restored 
the Socratic method of teaching in dialogues; al¬ 
though it is probable that he did not confine him¬ 
self strictly to the erotetic method, perhaps the 
supposed identity of his doctrines with those of 
Plato may have originated in the outward form in 
which they were conveyed. 

The Stoics were the chief opponents of Arcesi¬ 
laus; he attacked their doctrine of a convincing 
conception {KaraKijirnKii (poofracrla) as understood 
to be a mean between science and opinion—a mean 
which he asserted could not exist, and was merely 
the interpokition of a name. (Cic. Acad. ii. 24.) 
It involved in fact a contradiction in tenns, cis the 
very idea of (pavraaia implied the possibility of 
false as well as true conceptions of the same object. 

It is a question of some importance, in what the 
scepticism of the New Academy was distinguished 
from that of the followers of Pyrrhon. Admitting 
the formula of A.rcesilaiis, “that he knew nothing, 
not even his own ignorance,” to be an exposition 
of his real sentiments, it was impossible in one 
sense that scepticism could proceed further: but 
the New Academy does not seem to have doubted 
the existence of truth in itself, only our capacities 
for obtiiining it. It differed also from the princi¬ 
ples of the pure sceptic in the practical tendency of 
its doctrines : while the object of the one was the 
attainment of perfect equanimity {tiroxv)^ the other 
seems rather to have retired from the barren field 
of speculation to practical life, and to have acknow¬ 
ledged some vestiges of a moral law within, at best 
but a probable guide, the possession of which, how¬ 
ever, formed the rejil distinction between the sjige 
and the fool. Slight as the dilhirence may appear 
between the speculative statements of the two 
schools, a comparison of the lives of tlieir founders 
and their respective successors leads us to the con- 
elusiun, that a practical moderation was the chm*ac- 
teristic of the New Academy, to which the Scep¬ 
tics were wholly strangers. (Sex. Empiricus, a<iv. 
Math. ii. 1.58, Pyrrh. HypotyjK i. 3, 226.) | B..J..1 
ARCESILA'US an Athenian 

comic poet of the old comedy, none of whose works 
are extant. (Diog. Laert. iv. 45.) [P. S.] 

ARCESILA'US, artists. 1. A sculptor who 
made a statue of Diana, celebrated hy an ode of 
Simonides. (Diog. Laert. iv. 45.) He may, there¬ 
fore, have flourished about 500 b. c. 

2. Of Paros, was, according to Pliny (xxxv. 39), 
one of the first encaustic painters, and a contem¬ 
porary' of Poly'gnotus (about 460 b. c.). 

3. A pjiintcr, the son of the sculptor Tisicrates, 
flourished about 280 or 270 b. c. (Plin. xxxv. 40. 
^ 42.) Pausiinias (i. 1. § 3) mentions a painter 
of the same name, whose picture of Ijcosthenes 
and his sons was to be seen in the Peiraeeus. 
Though Leosthenes was killed in the war of Athens 
against Lainiii, B. c. 323, Sillig argues, that the 
fiu:t of bis sons being included in the picture fa¬ 
vours the supposition that it was p.ointed after his 
death, and that we may' therefore safely refer the 
passages of Pausjinias and of Pliny to the same 
person. {Cutal. Atiif. .<?. r.) 

4. A sculptor in the first century' b. c., who, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, was held in high esteem at Rome, 
was especially celebrated by M. Varro, and was 
intimate with L. Lentulus. Among his works 
were a statue of Venus Genetrix in the forum of 
Caesar, and a marble lioness surrounded by winged 
Cupids, who were sporting with her. Of the latter 
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work the mosaics in the Mas. Borh. vii. 61, and 
the Mua. Capit. iv. 19, are supposed to be copies. 
Tliere were some statues l)y liim of centaurs carry¬ 
ing nymphs, in the collection of Aslnius Pollio. 
He received a talent from Octavius, a Homan 
kniglit, for the model of a bowl (emter), and was 
engaged by Lucullus to make a statue of Eelicitas 
for 60 Bostertia; but the deatlis both of the artist 
and of his patron previmted tlie completion of the 
work. (Plin. XXXV. 45, xxxvi. 4. §1^ lO, 13 : the 
reading ArdtesUae^ in § 10, ought, calmost undoubt¬ 
edly, to be Arct-sHae or Anvstlui.) 1 P. S.] 

ARCH AEANA'CTIDAE ( "ApxaiavaKTlSai ), 

the name of a race of kings wlio reigned in the 
Cimmerian Rosporus forty-two years, n. c. 480— 
438. (Diod, xii. 31, with Wcsseling’s note.) 

ARCIIA'GATHUS {’'ApxdyaOos). 1. The son 
of Agathocles, accompanied his father in his ex¬ 
pedition into Africa, n. c. 310. A\''hile there he 
narrowly escaped being put to di^ath in a tumult 
of the soldiers, occasioned by his having niurdered 
Lyciscus, Avho reproached him with committing 
incest witli his stepmother Alcia. When Aga¬ 
thocles was summoned from Africa by the state of 
allairs in Sicily, In; lid’t Archagatlms behind in 
command of the army. He nuit at first with some 
success, but was afterwards defeated three times, 
and obliged to take refuge in Tunis. Agathocles 
returned to his assistance; but a mutiny of the 
soldiers soon compelled him to leave Africa again, 
and Ai'cliagathus and his brother were put to death 
by the troops in revenge, n. c. 307. (l)iod. xx. 33, 
57—()1; Justin, xxii. 8.) 

2. 'J’ln; son of the preceding, described as a 
youth of great bravi'ry and daring, murdered Aga¬ 
thocles, tlie son of Agathoch's, that he might suc¬ 
ceed his grandhither. He was himself killed by 
aMaenoii. (Diod. xxi. Eel. 12.) 

ARCIIA'GATHUS {'ApxdyaBos)^ a Pelopon¬ 
nesian, the son of Lysanias, who settled at Home 
as a practitioner of medicine, n. (. 219, and, ac¬ 
cording to Cassius Hemiiia (us ciuoted by Pliny, 
II. A', xxix. 6), was tlie tirst person who made 
it a distinct profession in that city. He was 
received in the first instance with great respect, 
the “Jus Quiritium” was given him, and a 
shop was bought for him at the public expense ; 
but his practice was observed to be so severe, 
that he soon excited tlie dislike of the people at 
large, and produced a conijilete disgust to the 
profession generally. I'lie practice of Archagatlms 
seems to have been almost exclusively surgical, 
and to have consisted, in a great measure, in the 
use of the knife and powerful caustic applications. 
(Rostock, JJisI. of JVIfd.) [ W. A. G.J 

AllClIERU'UUS (’ApxeSooXos), of Thebes, a 
lyric poet, who .appears to have lived about the 
year jb. c. 280, as Eupliorion is said to have been 
instructed by him in poetry. (Suid. s.u. Ev<popia>u.) 
A purticuliir kind of verse whicli was frequently 
list'd by other lyric poets, was called after him. 
(llephaest. Eiuddr. p. 27.) Not a fragment of his 
poetry is now extant. [L. S.] 

ARCHEDE'MUS or ARCHEDA'MIJS (*Ap- 
or 'Apx^Sapos). 1. A popular leader at 
Athens, took the first stej) against the generals who 
had gained the battle of Arginnsae, i». c. 406, by 
impofiing a fine on Erasinides, and calling him to 
account in a court of justice for some public money 
which he had received in the Hellespont. (Xcn. 
J-Iell. vii. 1. § 2.) Tills seems to be the same 
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ArchcdcmiiB of whom Xenophon speaks in the 
Memorabilia (ii. 9), ns originally poor, but of con¬ 
siderable talents both for speaking and public 
business, and who was employed by Criton to pro¬ 
tect him and his friends from the attacks of 
sycophants. It appears that Arcliedemus was a 
foreigner, and obtained the franchise by fraud, for 
which he was attacked by Aristophanes (Aaw. 
419) and by Eupolis in the Raptsie. (Schol. ad 
Aristojih. /. c.) Jioth Aristophanes 588) 

and Lysias (c. Alcib. p. 536, ed. Reiske) call him 
hlcar-vptul (y\dpuv). 

2. ‘b n7/A.r;i, mentioned by Aeschines (e. Cles. 
p. 531, ed. Reiske), should be distinguished from 
tlie preceding. 

3. An Aetolian (called Arcliidamus by Livy), 
who conmianded the Aetolian troops which assist¬ 
ed the Romans in their war witli Philip. In n. c. 
199 he compelled Philip to raise the siegi; of 
Tliainnaci (Liv. xxxii. 4), and took an active part 
in the battle of Cyiiosceplialac, n. c. 197, in which 
Philip was defeated. (Polyl). xviii. 4.) When the 
war broke out between the Romans and the 
Aetolians, he was sent as ambassador to tlie 
Acliaeans to solicit their assistanci*, n. ('. 192 (Liv. 
XXXV. 48); and on the defeat of Antioelnis the 
(heat in tlie following year, lie went as ambassador 
to the consul M'. Aeilius Glabrio to sue for peace. 
(Polyb. XX. .9.) In K. i:. 169 he was denouiieed to 
the Romans by Lyeiseus as one of their enemies, 
(Polyb. xxviii. 4.) He joined Perseus the same 
year, and accompiiiiied the* Alacedonian king in his 
fiight after liis defeat in 168. (Liv. xliii. 23, 24, 
xliv. 43.) 

4. Of Tansus, a Stoic philosopher (Strah. xiv. 
p. 674 ; Diog. Lae'rt. vii. 16, 68, 84, 88), two of 
whose works, rTcpl 4 >wj')/s and Flepl iToixtiwi', 
are mentioned by Diogenes Laiutiiis. (vii, 5.‘», 
134.) He is jirolmhly the same jK'rson as the 
Arcliedemus, wlioin Plutarch {dr KadHo., p. 6(l.“») 
culls an Athenian, and who, he states, went iiil(» liie 
country of the Partliians and left behind him tin* 
Stoic succession at Rabylon. Arcliedemus is aUo 
mentioned bj" Cicero {Acad. Quacst. ii. 47), Seneca 
{Epist. 121), ami other ancient writers. 

AR(J11E'1>ICE (’Apx^SiKrj), daughter ofHippias 
the Peisistratid, and given in marriage by him after 
the death of JJij)parchus to Aeantides, son of Hip- 
poclus, the tyrant of Ijamptiacus. She is famous 
for the epiUiph given in Timeydides, and ascribt'd 
by Aristotle to Simonides, which told that, with 
father, liusband, and sons in sovereign power, still 
she retained her meekness. (Time. vi. 59 ; Arist. 
Rhct. i. 9.) [A. H. C.J 

ARCIIE'DICUS (’Apx^Stxos), an Atheniun 
comic poet of the new comedy, wlio wrote, at the 
instigation of Timaeus, against Demochares, tin* 
nephew of l>emo8theneH, and sujiported Antipater 
and the Macedonian party. The titles of two of 
liis plays are preserved, Aiapafrrdvwv and &r}a'avp6s. 
He flourished about 302 ii. c. (Suidas, .v. v.; Atlieii. 
vi. p. 252, f., vii. p]). 2.92, e., 294, lu b., x. p. 4()7, 
e., xiii. p. 610, f.; Polyb. xii. 13.) [P. S.J 

AR(7JE'GETES (’ApxvyfTrjs). 1. A surname 
of Apollo, under which he was worshipped in st^- 
vcral places, as at Naxos in Sicily (Time. vi. 3; 
Pind. yy//i. V. 80), and at Megam. (I*aus. i. 42. 

§ 5.) I’lie name has reference either to Apollo as 
the leader and protector of colonics, or as the 
fouiiderof towns in general, in which case the import 
of the name is nearly the Bame as warp^w. 
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2. A surriJiinc of Asclcpins, under which he was 
worshij)ped at Tithoroa in Phocis. (Pans. x. 32. 

§«.) ^ Lf-S.l 

Alien Eli A'lTS ('Apxf^aog)^ a son of Tenicnus, 
a lltM-aclid, who, when expelh'd by his brotliers, 
fied to kin|^ Cisseus in Macedonia. Cissous pro¬ 
mised him the succession to his throne and the 
hand of his daughter, if he would assist him against 
his noighl)ouring enemies. Archelaus perhumuid 
what was asked of him ; but when, after tlie defeat 
of the enemy, he claimed the fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mise, Cisseus had a hole dug in the earth, filled 
it with burning coals, and covered it over Avith 
branches, that Archelaus might fall into it. 'J'h(; 
Itlan was discovered, and CMsk(Uis himself was 
thrown into the pit by Archelaus, who then fled, 
but at the command of Apollo built the town of 
Aegue on a spot to which he was led by a goat. 
According to sonu; accounts, Alexander the (Jreat 
was a descendant of Archelaus. (Ilygin, 21.‘).) 
'J'wo other mythical personages of this name occur 
ill Apollodorus. (ii. 1. § 5, 4. ^ Ac.) [L. S.] 
Alien ELA'l^S )-. the author of a 

poem consisting of upwards of three hundred liar- 
barous (Ireek iambics, entitled ITepl rijf ‘Upas 
StM'ra Arte. (sc. ClnysojUK’ia). No- 
thing is known of the events of his life; his date 
also is uncertain, but the poem is evidently the 
work of a comjiaratively recent writer, and must 
not be attribut'd to any of the older authors of 
this name. It was imbli.shed for the first time in 
the second volumt; of Ideh'r’s 1‘liijsin ct Medici 
(iraeri Mivoren^ liorol. 1 }{42, Hvo.; but a few ex¬ 
tracts had previously been inserted by J. S. Bernard, 
in his edition of l*iilladius, De. Febrilms^ I.iigd. 
Bat. 174.5, hvo. pji. 1 (iO- 1 (13. IW. A. (}.] 

A Ill'll ELA'IIS {'Apx^^aos)^ one of the ilh'giti- 
niate sous of Amyn'I'as II. by Cygnaea. Himself 
and his two brothers (Archideas or Arrhidaeus, 
and Meiielaus) excited the jealousy of their half- 
brother Philiji; and, this having provi'd fatal to 
one of them, the other two tied for refuge to 
Olynthus. According to Justin, the protection 
which they obtained there gave occasion to the 
Olynthian Avar, n. c, .‘14 and on the capture of 
the city, n. 34 7, the two princes fell into Philip's 
hands and Avere put to death, (.lust. vii. 4, viii. 
3.) [E. E.] 

ARCIIELA'US, bishop of (’aksaukia in I’ap- 
jiadocia, wrote a work against the heresy of the 
Messiilians, Avhicli is referred to byPhotius. (Out. 
b’J.) Cave places him at 440 a. D. {Hist. Lit, 
sub. ann.) [P. S.] 

ARCIIELA'ITS, KiNr, of CArPADociA. (Ar¬ 
chelaus, general of IMitliridates, No. 4, p. 2()3.] 
AlU’ll ELAMlS, bishop of ('akrma in Meso¬ 
potamia, A. I). 270, held a public dispute Avith the 
heretic Maiu's, an account of Avhich he published 
in Syiiac. The Avork was soon translated both 
into (Iroek and into Latin. (Socrates, //. K. i. 22; 
Ilieron. dc. I7r. J//tistr. 72.) A large fragment of 
the Latin version Avas published by Valesius, in his 
edition of Socrab^s and Sozoiuen. The same A'er- 
sion, almost entire, Avas again printed, with the 
fragments of the Greek version, by Zacciignius, 
in his Colled. Monument. Vet.., Rom. 1698, and by 
Fabricius in his edition of 11 ijipolytus. [P. S.J 
ARCIIELA'US {'ApxiKaus)^ a Greek gkoora- 
I'/tEU, Avho Avrote a Avork in Avhich he described all 
the countries which AUixander the Great had tra¬ 
versed. (Diog. Laiirt. ii. 17.) This statement would 
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lead us to conjecture, that Archelaus was a contem¬ 
porary of Alexander, and perhaps accompanied him 
on his expeditions. But as the w^ork is ccmjiletely 
lost, nothing certain can be said about the matter. 
In like manner, it must remain uncertain whether 
tills Archelaus is the same as the one whose “ Eu- 
boeica” are quoted by llarpocration (.s. v. 'A\6v- 
VTja-os., where however Maussac TcudsArcltemachus), 
and whosi! works on rivers and stones are men¬ 
tioned by Plutarch {dcFluv. 1 and 9) and Stobaeus. 
{Florilep. \. \ b.) [L. S.J 

ARCIIELA'US {'Apxi><o-os\ son of Herod 
the Great by Malthace, a Samaritan Avoman, is 
called by Dion Cassius 'Hpudrjs IlaAaKrTijFJy, 
and AA'as Avhole brother to Herod Antipas. (Dion 
Cass. lv\ 27 ; Joseph. Ant. XA’ii. 1. § 3, 10. § I ; 
JJell. Jud. i. 28. § 4.) The will of Herod, Avhich 
had at first been so drawn up as to exclude 
Archelaus in consequence of the false represent¬ 
ations of his elde.st brother Anti pater, was after- 
AA’ard altered in his favour on the discovery of 
the latter’s treachery [s^^c p. 2()3j ; and, on the 
death of Herod, he was saluted as king by the 
army. This title, howev’er, he declined till it 
should be ratified by Augustus ; and, in a speech 
to the pi'Ople after his father’s funend, he made 
large professions of his moderation <ind his wil¬ 
lingness to redress all grievances. (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 4. § 3, 6. t; 1, 8. §§ 2—4 ; Bell. Jud. i. 31. 
§ 1, 32. § 7, 33. Si; 7—9.) Immediately after 

this a serious sedition occurn*d, AA’hich Archelaus 
quenched in blood {Ant. xvii. 9. 1 — 3; Bell. 

Jud. ii. 1 ; comp. Ant. XA’ii. 6 ; Be.ll. Jud. i. 33), 
and he then proceeded to Rome to obtain tin* con¬ 
firmation of his father’s Avill. Here he Avas opjioscd 
by Antipas, who AA'as supjiorted by Herod’s sister 
Salome and hi'r son Antipater, and ambassadors 
aLo came from the Jews to complain of the cruelty 
of Archelaus, and to entreat that their country 
might be unm'xed to tr'yria and ruled by Roman 
governors. The Avill of Herod Avas, liowever, rati- 
lied ill its main points by Augustus, and in the 
division of the kingdom Arclielaus receiA'ed Judaea, 
Samaria, and Idumaea, with the title of Ethnarch, 
and a promise of that of king should he be found 
to deserA'e it. {Ant. xA'ii. 9, 11; Bell. Jud. ii. 
2, 6 ; Euseb. Jlist. Fee. i. 9 ; comp. Luke, xix. 
12—27.) On his return from Rome he set the 
Ji'Avish law at defianci* by his marriage ‘with 
Glaphyra (daughter of Arclu'laus, king of Cappado¬ 
cia), the AvidoAV of his brother Alexander, by 
Avhom she had children living (Levit. xviii. 16, xx. 
21; Dent, xxv, 6) ; and, his general goveniment 
being most tyrannical, he was ag*ain accused before 
Augustu-s by the Jews in the Idth year of his 
reign (.a. d. 7), and, as he Avas unable to clear 
himself from their charges, he Avas banished to 
Vienna in Gaul, Avhere. he died. {Ant. x\'ii. 13 ; 
Bell. Jud. ii, 7. $ 3; Strab. xvi. p. 763 ; Dion 
C.'iss. Iv. 27 ; I’hiseb. J/ist. Fkr. i. 9.) [E. E.] 

AHCHELA'US (’Apxe^®os), king of Mace¬ 
donia from n. c. 413 to 399. According to Plato, 
he was an illegitimate son of Perdiccas II. and ob¬ 
tained the thnme by the murder of his uncle Alce- 
tas, his cousin, and his half-brother (Plat. Gory. 

р. 471; A then. v. p. 217, d.; Ael. V. If. xii. 43), 
further strengthening himself by marriage Avith 
(Jeopatra, his father’s widow. (Plat. Gory. p. 471, 

с. ; Aristot. Folit. v. 10, ed. Bekk.) Nor does there 
apjiear to be any valid reason for rejecting this 
story, in spite of the silence of Thucydides, wlio 
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had no occasion to refer to it, and of the remarks 
of Athenaeus, who ascribes it to Plato’s love of scan¬ 
dal. (Thuc. ii. 100; Athen. xi. p. 506, a. e.; Mitford, 
Or, Hist, ch. 34, sec. 1; Thirlwall, Or. Hist. voL v. 
p. 157.) In n. 0 .410 Pydna revolted from Archelaus, 
but he reduced it with the aid of an Athenian squa¬ 
dron under Thcramenes, and the better to retain it, 
in subjection, rebuilt it at a distance of about two 
miles from the coast. (Diod. xiii. 49 ; Wess. ad 
loc.) In another war, in which he was involved 
with Sirrhas and Arrhabaens, he purchased peace 
b}-^ giving his daughter in miwriage to the former. 
(Aristot. l.c.\ comp. Thirlwall, Or. Hist. vol. 
v. p. 158.) For the internal improvement and se¬ 
curity of his kingdom, as well as for its future 
greatness, he effectually provided by building fort¬ 
resses, forming roads, and increasing the army to a 
stronger force than had been known under any of 
the former kings. (Thuc. ii. 100.) He cstiiblished 
tolso at Aegae (Arr. Aiiah. i. p. 11, f ) or at Dium 
(Diod. xvii. 16 ; Wess. ml Diod. xvi. 55), public 
gfinies, and a festival which he dedicated to the 
jVIuscs and called “Olympian.” His love of litera¬ 
ture, sciemee, and the line arts is well known. His 
palace was adoniod with magnificent paintings by 
Zeuxis (Ael. V.IT. xiv. 17); and Euripides, Aga- 
thon, and other men of eminence, were among his 
guests. (Ael. T. H. ii. 21, xiii. 4 ; Kiihn, ad Ael. 
V. H. xiv. 17; Schol. ad AHsinph. Han. 85.) But 
the tiistes and the (so-called) refinement thus intro¬ 
duced failed at Uuist to prevent, even if they did 
not foster, the great moral corruption of the court. 
(Ael. ll. cc.) Socrates himself received an invito- 
tion from Archelaus, but rcliised it, according to 
Aristotle {Wiel. ii. 23. § 8), that he might not sub¬ 
ject himself to the degradation of receiving favours 
which he could not return. Possibly, too, he was 
influenced by disgust at the corruption above al¬ 
luded to, and contempt for the king’s character. 
(Ael. V. H. xiv. 17.) We read in Diodorus, that 
Archelaus was accidentally slain on a hunting party 
by his favourite, Craterus or Crateuas (Diod. xiv. 
37; Wess. ad loc.) ; but according to other accounts 
of apparently better authority, Craterus murdered 
him, either from ambition, or from disgust at his 
odious vicc.s, or from revenge for his having broken 
his promise of giving him one of his daughters in 
marriage. (Aristot. Polit. v. 10, ed. Bekk ; Ael. 

V. II. viii. 9; Pseud.-Plat. Akih. ii. p. 141.) [ K.E.J 
AUCHELA'US ('Apxf^^aos), a general of Mith- 
RiDATKs, and the greatest that he liad. He was a 
native of Cappadocia, and the first time that his 
name occurs is in n.t;. 88, when he and his brother 
Ncoptolemus had the command against Nicomedes 
III. of Bithynia, whom they defeated near the 
river Amnius in Paphlagonia. In the next year 
he was sent by Alithridates with a large fleet and 
army into Greece, where lie reduced several islands, 
and after persuading the Athenians to abandon the 
cause of the Homans, he soon gained for Mithri- 
dates nearly the whole of Greece south of Thessaly. 

In Boeotia, however, he met Bnittius Sura, the 
legate of Sextius, the governor of Macedonia, with 
whom he had during three days a hard struggle 
in the neighbourhood of Chaeroneia, until at last, 
on the arrival of Lacedaemonian and Achaean 
auxiliaries for Archelaus, the Homan general with¬ 
drew to PeiraeeuB, which however was blockaded 
and taken possession of by Archelaus. In the 
meantime, Sulla, to whom the command of the 
war against Mithridates had been given, had ar- 
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rived in Greece, and immediately marched towards 
Attica. As he was passing through Boeotia, I'hebes 
desitrtcd the cause of Archelau.s, and joined the 
Homans. On his arrival in Attica, he sent a part 
of his army to besiege Aristion in Atliens, while 
he himself with his main force went straight on to 
! Peiraeeus, where Archelaus had retreated within 
the walls. Archelaus maintained himself during a 
long-protracted siege, until in the end, Sulla, des¬ 
pairing of success in Peiraeeus, turned against 
Athens itself. The city was soon taken, and then 
fresh attacks made upon Peiraeeus, with such suc¬ 
cess, that Archelaus was obliged to withdraw to 
the most impregnable part of the place. In the 
meanwhile, Mithridates sent fresh reinforcements 
to Archelaus, and on their arrival he withdrew 
with them ijito Boeotia, B. c. 86, and there assem¬ 
bled all his forces. Sulla followed him, and in th<i 
neighbourhood of Chaeroneia a battle ensued, in 
which the Homans gained such a complete victory, 
that of the 120,000 men with whom Archelaus had 
opened tlie campaign no more than 10,000 assem¬ 
bled at Chalcis in Euboeti, where Archelaus had 
taken refuge. Sulla pursued his enemy as far us 
the coast of the Euripus, but having no fleet, he 
was obliged to allow him to make his predatory 
excursions among the islands, from which, how¬ 
ever, he afterwards was obliged to return tt) Chalcis. 
Mithridates had in the meantime collected a fr<‘sli 
army of 80,000 men, which Doryalus or Dorylaus 
led to Archelaus. With these increased forces, 
Archelaus again crossed over into Botiotia, and in 
the neighbourhood of Orcli()mem)8 was completely 
defeated by Sulla in a battle which lasted for two 
days. Archelaus himself was concealed for three 
days after in the marshes, until he got a v«-ssel 
which carried him over to Chalcis, where he col¬ 
lected the few remnants of his forces. When 
Mithridates, who was himself hard pressed in Asia 
by C. Fimbria, was informed of this defeat, he 
commiKsioned Archelaus to negotiate for peace on 
honourable terms, ii. c. 85. Archelaus accordingly 
had an interview with Sulla at Delium in Boeotiiu 
Sulla’s atteinjit to make Archelaus betray his mas¬ 
ter was rej(!cted with indignation, and Archelaus 
cemfined himself to concluding a preliminary treaty 
which was to be binding if it received the siinctioii 
of Mithridates. While waiting for the king's an¬ 
swer, Sulla made an ex])edition against some of the 
biu-barous tribes wiiich at the time infested Maci*- 
donia, and was accompanied by Archelaus, for 
whom he had conceived great esteem. In his an¬ 
swer, Mithridates refused to surrender his fleet, 
which Archelaus, in his interview with Sulhi, had 
likewise refused to do; and when Sulla would not 
conclude peace on any other terms, Archelaus him¬ 
self who was exceedingly anxious that petice should 
' be concluded, set out for Asia, and brought about 
a meeting of Sulla and his king at Dardanus in 
Troas, at which p(^ace was agnied upon, on condi¬ 
tion that each party should nunain in possession of 
what had belonged to them before tlie war. This 
peace was in so far unfavourable to Mithridates, as 
he had made all his enormous sacrifices for nothing; 
and when Mithridates began to feel that he had 
made greater concessions than he ought, he also 
began to suspect Archelaus of treachery, and the 
latter, fearing for his life, deserted to the Romans 
just before the outbreak of the second Mithridatie 
war, B. c. 81. He stimulated Murena not to wait 
for the attack of the king, but to begin hostilities 
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at once. From this moment Archelaun is no more 
mentioned in history, but several writers state in¬ 
cidentally, that he was honoured by the Roman 
senate. (Appian, de Bell. MUhrid. 17—64 ; Plut. 
Sull. 11—24; Liv. JSpit. 61 and 82; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 2.5 ; Florus, iii. 5 ; Oros. vi. 2; Pcius. i. 20. § 3, 
&c., Aurel. Viet, de Vir. Illmtr. 75,76; Dion Cass. 
Fruffin. n. 173, ed. Reimar.; Sidlust. Frwpn. Hist. 
lib. iv.) 

2. A son of the preceding. (Strab. xvii. p. 706; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. 57.) In the year b. c. 63, 
Poinpey niised him to the dignity of priest of the 
goddess (Enyo or Rellona) at Comjina, which was, 
according to Strabo, in Pontus, and according to 
ITirtius (de Hell. Alex. 66 ), in Capy)ad()cia. The 
dignity of priest of the goddess at Coinana conferred 
upon the person who held it the power of a king 
over the pljice and its immediate vicinitj'. (Appian, 
de Hell. Mithr. 114; Strab. 1. c., xii. p. 558.) In 
11 . c. 56, when A. Gabinius, the proconsul of S 3 'ria, 
was making preparations for a war against the 
Parthians, Archelaiia went to Syria and ottered to 
take ])art in tlie war; but this plan was soon aban¬ 
doned, as other prospects opened before him. Re- 
renice, the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, who after 
the expulsion of her father had become queen of 
Eg 3 'pt, wished to marry a ])rince of royal blood, 
and Archelaus, pretending to be a soii of Mithri- 
dates Fupator, sued for lier hand, and succeeded. 
(Strab. II. rr.; Dion Cass, l.c.) According to Strabo, 
the Roman senate would not permit Archel.'ius to 
take part in the war against Parthia, and Arche¬ 
laus left (iabinius in secret; whereas, according to 
Dion Cassius, Gabinius was induced b 3 ’^ bribes to 
assist Arehtdaus in his suit for the hand of Hen*- 
idce, while at the same time he received bribes 
from Ptolemy Auletes on lh(‘ understanding that 
he would restore him to his throne. Archelaus 
enjoyed the honour of king of Egypt only for six 
months, for Gabinius kept his ])romise to Ptolemy, 
and in n. c. 55 he marched with an army into 
Egypt, and in tin- battle w'hich ensued, Archelaus 
lost his crowai and his life. 11 is daughter too w’as 
]»ut to death. (Strab. II. cc.; Dion Cass, xxxix. 58; 
Liv. Fpit. lib. 165 ; Cic. pro Hahir. 7W. 8 ; Val. 
Max. X. 1, extern. (>.) M. Antonins, who had been 
connected wdth the family of Archelaus b 3 ' ties of 
}iospitalit 3 ' and friendship, liad his body searched 
for among the dead, and buried it in a manner 
worthy of a king. (Plut. Ant. ;>.) 

.3. A son of the preceding, and his successor in 
the ottiee of high jiriest of Comana. (Strab. xvii. 
p. 796, xii. p. 558.) In h. c. 51, in which 3 'ear 
Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia, Archelaus assisted 
with troops and 11101103 ^ those who created disturb¬ 
ances in Cap])adocia and threatened king Ariobar- 
zanes 11.; but Cicero compelled Archelaus to quit 
Cappadocia, (Cic. ad Favi. xv. 4.) In u. c. 47, 
.1. Caesar, after the conclusion of the Alexandrine 
war, deprived Archelaus of his ottiee of liigh priest, 
and gave it to Lycomedes. (Appian, rfc//c//.A/*/'Ar. 
121; Hirt. de Bell. Alex. 66 .) 

4. A son of the preceding. (Strab. xvii. p, 796.) 
In «. c. 34, Anton 3 ’’, after having expelled Ariara- 
thes, gjive to Archelaus the kingdom of Cappadocia 
•—a favour which he owed to the charms of his 
mother, Glaphyra. (Dion Cass. xlix. 32 ; Strab. 
xii. p. 540.) Appian (de Bell. Civ. v. 7), who 
places this event in the 3 'c«ar b. c. 41, calls the son 
of Glaphyra, to whom Antony' gave Cappadocia, 
Sisiniia; which, if it is not a mistake, may have j 


been a surname of Archelaus. During the war 
between Antony' and Octavianus, Archelaus was 
among the allies of the fonner. (Plut. Ant. 61.) 
After his victory over Antony', Octavianus not 
only left Archelaus in the possession of his king¬ 
dom (Dion Cass. li. 3), but subsequently added to 
it a part of Cilicia and Lesser Annenia. (Dion 
Cass. liv. 9; Strab. xii, p. 534, &c.) On one oc¬ 
casion, during the reign of Augustus, accusations 
were brought before the emperor agfiinst Archelaus 
by his own subjects, and 'riberius defended the 
king. (Dion Cass. Kii. 17; Suet. Tib. 8.) Hut after¬ 
wards Tiberius entertained great hatred of Arche¬ 
laus, the cause of which wjis jealousy, as Archelaus 
had paid greater attentions to Cains Caesiir than to 
him. (Comp. Tacit. Annal. ii. 42.) W'hen there¬ 
fore Tiberius had ascended the throne, he enticed 
Archelaus to come to Rome, and then accused him 
in the senate of harbouring revolutionary schemes, 
hoping to get him condemned to death. But Ar¬ 
chelaus was then at such an advanced age, or at 
least pretended to he so, that it appeared unneces- 
wiry to take away his life. He was, however, 
«)bliged to remain at Rome, where he died sooti 
after, a. d. 17. Cappadocia was then made a 
Roman province, (l)iou Cass., Tacit. U. ce.; Suet. 
Tib. .37, Califf. 1; Strab. xii. p. 534.) [L. S.] 

The annexed coin of Archelaus contains on the 
reverse a club and the inscription BASIAEnS AP- 
XEAAOT 4»IA(A?)0nATPIA02 TOT KTI2TOT. 
He is called xtIcttjs, according to Kckhel (iii. j). 
201), on account of his having founded the city of 
Eleusa in an island of the same name, off the coast 
of Cilicia. (Comp. Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4. § 6.) 



ARCHELA'US (’Apx^^“"y), u i'Hii.osopher 
of the Ionian school, ciilled Fbt/sieus from having 
been the first to teach at Athens the physical doc¬ 
trines of that philosophy. This statement, which 
is that of LaiTtius (ii. 16), is contradicted by' the 
assertion of (Uemens Alexandrinus (Sfrotn. i. p. 30), 
that Anaxagoras ixtri^yayev dro rijs 'Itat'ias *A6v- 
va^€ rriv SjaTpigrjy, but the two may be reconciled 
by suppo.sing w'ith Clinton (F.II. ii. p. 51), that 
Archelaus was the first Athenian who did so. For 
the fact that he w'as a iiiative of Athens, is consi¬ 
dered by Ritter as nearly' established on the autho¬ 
rity of Sim])licius (in I*hys. Aristot. fol. 6, b.), as it 
was probably obtained by him from 'rheophrastus; 
and Ave therefore reject the statement of other 
writers, that Archelaus A\'as a Milesian. He was 
the son of Apo'lodorus, or as some say, of Mydon, 
Midon, (Suid.) or My’son, and is .said to have 
taught at Lampsacus before he established himself 
at Athens. He is commonly reported to have 
numbered Socrates and Euripides among his pupils. 
If he Avas the instructor of the former, it is strange 
that he is never mentioned by Xenophon, Pinto, 
or Aristotle ; and the tradition Avhich connects him 
Avitli Euripides may have arisen from a confusion 
with his namesiike Archelaus, king of Macedonia, 
the AA'clI-knoAvn patron of that poet. 

The doctrine of Archelaus is remarkable, as 
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forming a point of transition from the older to the 
newer form of ])hilo8ophy in Greece. In the men¬ 
tal history of all nations it is observable that scien¬ 
tific inquiries are first confined to natural objects, 
and afterwards pass into monil speculations; and 
so, among the Greeks, the Jonians wen; occupied 
with physics, the Socratic schools chiefly with 
ethics. Archelaus is tlio union of the two : he was 
the last recognized leader of tlie former (succeeding 
Diogtines of Apollonia in that character), and added 
to the physictil system of his teacher, Anaxagoras, 
some attempts at moral speculation. lie held that 
air and infinity {t 6 direipov) are the principle of 
nil things, by Avhich PJiitarcli {Plac. Phil. i. 3) 
supposes that he meant infinite air; and we arc 
told, that by this statement lie intended to exclude 
tJie operations of mind from the creation of the 
world, (iitoh.Pc'/. Ph>/s. i. I, 2.) Jf so, he abandoned 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras in its most important 
point; and it tluTefore seems safer to conclude 
with Ititti'r, tliat while he wished to inculcate 
the materialist notion that tlie mind is formed of 
air, he still held infinite mind to be the cause of 
all things. This explanation has the advantage of 
agri'oing very fairly with that of tSimplicius (/. c .); 
and as Anaxagoras himself did not accunitely dis¬ 
tinguish between mind and the animal soul, this 
confusion may liave given rise to his pupil’s doc¬ 
trine. Archelaus deduced motion from the opposi¬ 
tion of heat and cold, caused of course, if we adopt 
the above hypothesis, by the will of the material 
mind. This opjiosition se})arated fire and water, 
and produced a slimy muss of earth. While the 
earth was hardening, the action of heat ujton its 
moisture gave birth to animals, wliich at first were 
nourished liy the imid from which they spmng, 
and gradually ae(]uired the power of propagating 
their sp(‘cies. All these animals were endowed 
with mind, but man separated from the others, and 
establislied laws and societies. It was just from 
this point of his physical tlieory that he seems to 
have jKissed into otliical speculation, by the propo¬ 
sition, tliat right and wrong are (pvcrei d\\d v6fi(f 
—a dogma prohabi}' suggested to him, in its /o/va at 
least, by the contemporary Sophists. JJut when we 
considiir the purely mechanical and materialistic 
cliaracter of his pliysics, wliich make every thing 
arise from the separation or dLstributum of the jiri- 
inary elements, we shall see that nothing, except 
the original chaotic mass, is strictly by naltire 
(i^vcrei), and that Archelaus assigns the same origin 
to right and Avrong that he does to man. Is'ow a 
contemporaneous origin with that of the Jniman 
race is not ver}’^ diflerent from what a sound s\*s- 
t(‘m of philosophy Avould demand for these ideas, 
though of course such a sysiem AVould maintain 
quite another origin of man ; and therefore, assum¬ 
ing the Archelaic physical system, it does not ne¬ 
cessarily follow, that his ethical jirinciplos arc so 
destructive of all goodness us they appear. This 
view is made almost cerUiin by the fact that De¬ 
mocritus taught, that the ideas of sweet and bitter, 
warm and cold, &c., arc by vhfxos^ which can be 
accounted Ibr only by a similar su})t}osition. 

Of the other doctrines of Archelaus we need 
only mention, that he asserted the earth to have 
the form of an egg, the sun being the largest of the 
stars; and that he correctly accounted for speech 
by the motion of the air. For this, according to 
Plutarch {Plac. Phil. iv. Iff), lie was indebted 
to Anaxagoras. 
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Archelaus flourished u. c. 4o0. In that year 
Anaxagoras withdrew from Atliens, and during 
his absence Archelaus is said to have taught So¬ 
crates. (Laert. 1. c.) To the authorities given 
abov(! add Rruckor, //isf. Grit. Phil. ii. 2, 1; Hitter, 
Geschichtc Jer Phil. iii. 9 ; Tcjinemann, Grundriss 
der Grsvh. der Phil. § 107. [G. E. L. C.] 

AllCHELA'US {^'Apx€\aos\ a Greek roKT, is 
called an Jilgyptian, and is believed to have boon 
I a native of a town in Egyjit called Chersonesus, as 
he is also called Chersonesita. (Antig. Caryst. 1 9; 
Athen. xii. p. .5.'>4.) He wrote epigrams, some of 
which are still extant in the Greek Anthology, 
and .Jacobs seems to infer from an ejiignini of his 
on Alexander the Great (Anthol. Planud. 120) 
that Archelaus lived in the time of Alexander and 
Ptolemy Soter. Lobeck {Aykioph. p. 740), on the 
other hand, places him in the reign of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. But botli of these opinions aro 
connected Avith chronological difficulties, and 
Westemiann lias sheAvn that Archelaus in all pro¬ 
bability ilourished under Ptolemy IMiiladelphus, to 
Avliom, according to Antigonus Carystius (/. c., 
comp. 80), he narrated wonderful stories {trapor 
5o^a) in epigrams. Besides this ])eculiar kind of 
ej)igranis, Archelaus Avrott; a work called lSio<f)vi}^ 

i. V. strange or peculiar animals (Athen. ix. p. 400; 

Diog. Ijaert. ii. 17), which seems to have likewise 
been Avritten in verse, and to liave treated on 
strange and j)aradoxical subjects, like bis epigrams. 
(Pliij. PIcuch. lib. xxviii.; Schol. <id Aicund. T/ter, 
822 ; Artcmid. Oficimcr. iv. 22. thmipare Wcstor- 
mann, IxTijitor. Per. mirubil. Grarci., p. xxii., Ac., 
Avho has also ccdlected the extant IVaginents of 
Archelaus, p. 158, Ac.) [L. S.) 

AHCJIKIjA'US (’ApxcAaos), a Greek uiikto- 
RiciAN of uncertain daU;, Avho wrote on his pro¬ 
fession ; Avhence he is called nx^^ypaipos ()-i^Ttap. 
(Diog. Laert. ii. 17.) [L. S.] 

AJU’ll EIjA'US, a sf’tiM>Tf)H of Prieiie, tlie son 
of Ajiollonius, made the marbh' bas-relief repre¬ 
senting the Apotheosis of Homer, which fornuirljf 
belonged to the Coloniia family at Rome, and is 
now in the Townley Gallery of the British Museum 
(Inscription on tlie Avork). 'J’lie style of the bas- 
relief, which is little, if at all, inferior to the best 
remains of Grecian art, couHrnis the supposition 
that Archelaus was the son of Ajiollonius of Rhodes 
[AroLLoNirs], and that he flourislied in the first 
century of the Christian aera. From the circum¬ 
stance of the “• Ajiotheusis” liaving been found in 
tlie jialace of Claudius at Bovillae (now Frattocchi), 
coupled with tlie known admiration of that enijieror 
for Homer (Suet. Claud. 42), it is generally siijijiosed 
that the work was executed in liis reign. A de¬ 
scription of the bas-relief, and a list of the works 
in which it is referred to, is givmi in The Toumley 
Gcdlcry, in the Library oj Entertainimj KnowleAycy 

ii. p. 120. [p. S.] 

ARCllELA'US (’ApxeAaov), king of Si'auta, 

7th of the Agids, son of Agesilaus I., contoinpo- 
Kiry with Charihuis, with vvliom he took Aogys, n 
town on the Arcadian border, said to have revolt¬ 
ed, but jirobahly then first taken. (Pans. iii. 2; 
Pint, Lye. 5; Euseh. Ptvep. v. 82.) [A. H. C.J 

AllCHELA'US ('Apx^tcauy)., son of Theoiio- 
RUs, was appointed by Alexander the Groat the 
military commander in Susiana, 800. (Arrian, 

iii. 16 ; Curt. v. 2.) In the division of the provinces . 
in 323, Archelaus obtained Alesopotmiiia. (Dexipp. 
ap. Phot, Cud. 82, p. 64, b., ed. Bckker.) 
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ARCIIE'MACHUS (*Apx^juaxo$), There are 
two mythical personages of this name, conceniing 
whom nothing of interest is known, the one a son 
of Heracles and the other a son of Priam. (Apollod. 
ii. 7. § 8, iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.1 

ARCllhyMACilUS (’ApXfV®XOs), of Euboea, 
wrote a work on his native country, which con¬ 
sisted at least of three hooks. (Strab. x. p. 40‘5; 
Atlien. vi. p. 284, a.; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 
827, a. ed. Paris, 1G2.0; Harpocrat. s. v. KorvXatov 
6pos ; Plut. de Is. et Osir. c. 27.) Whether this 
Archelaus was the author of the grammatical work 
At MeTuwfilai (Schol. ad ApoUon. Wiod. iv. 
2G2), is unc(!rtain. 

ARCIIEMO'RUS {'Apx^pvpos)., a son of the 
Nemcan king Jjycurgus, and Kurytlice. His real 
name was Opheltes, which was said to have been 
changed into Archemorus, that is, “the Forerunner 
of death,” on the following occasion. When the 
Seven heroes on their expedition against Thebes 
stopped at Nemea to take in water, the nurse of 
the child Opheltes, while shewing the Avat' to the 
Seven, left the child alone. In the meantime, the 
child Avas kill(;d by a dnigon, and buried by the 
Seven. But as Amj»hiaraus suav in this accident 
an omen boding destruction to iiim and his com- 
jianions, they called the child Archemorus, and 
instituted the Ncmean games in honour of him. 
(.\polled, iii. f). 4.) | L. S.] 

AHC’HE'NOlt ('Apxifvtijp)., one of the Niobids 
(Hygin. /’<//>. 11), and perhaps the same Avho is 
called by Ovid (Afrt. vi. 248) Alphenor. The 
names of the Niobids, hoAA'ever, dilfer very much 
in the dilferent lists. 1 L. 8.] 

AlU'H I'lSri'A. f Aucesii.aus, Artists, No. 4.J 

AlU'lJlySTUATUS {'Apx^crrparoi). 1. One 
of till! ten arparriyul Avho Avere appointed to super- | 
sede Alcibiades in the command of the Athenian 
fleet after the battle of Notiuni, n. e. 407. Xeno- 
jdion and Diodorus, who give us hi.s name in this 
list, say no more of him ; but Ave learn from Lysias 
that he died at Mytilene, and he aj)pears therefore 
to luiAe been Avith Conon avIuui Callicratidas 
chased the Athenian fleet thither from ’Exarifi/- 
vTjaoi (Xen. //c/t. i, o. § Ki; Diod. xiii. 74, 77, 
78; Lys. ’AttoA. Su>po5. p. ]()2; Schn. ad Xt'u. 
Ill'll, i. (). § 10; Thirl Avail’s (// cccc, vul. iv. p. lly, 
note 3.) 

2. A member of the /BouAt] at Athens, A^'ho 
during the siege of the city after the liattlc of 
Aegospotami, n. c. 4(1;), Avas tiiroAA'n into prison i 
for advl.sing cajiitnlation on tlie terms required by 
the Spartans. (Xen. Ih’U. ii. 2. § J.5.) 

3. Tlic inoA'er of the decree passed by the 
Athenians at the instigation of Agnonides, that an 
embassy should l)e sent to the IMacedonian king 
Arrhidai!Us I’hilip, and the regent Polysperclnm, 
to accuse Phocion of treason, b. c. 3i8. (Pint. 
7V/OC. c. 33.) Schneider (</</ AV;/. Udl. ii. 2. 

§ l/i), by a strange anaclironism, identities this 
Arcliestrutus w itb the one mentioned immediately 
above. [E. E.] 

AiiClIE'STKATUS (*ApxfO^Tparos). 1. Of 
Gela or Syracuse (Athen. i. p. 4, d), but more 
usually di‘scribed as a native of (Jcia, appears to 
liave lived about the time of the younger Dio¬ 
nysius. He travelled through various countries in 
order to become accurately acipiainted Avith every 
thing A\'hich could be used for the table; and gave 
the results of his n*searelies in an Epic poem on 
the Art of Pookery, Avhich AV'as celebrated in an- 
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tiquity, and is constontly referred to by Athenacus. 
In no part of the Hclhmic world was the art of 
good living carried to such an extent as in Sicily 
(the Siculac dapes^ Hor. Cartii. iii. 1. 18, became 
proverbial) ; and Terpsion, VA'bo is described as a 
teiicher of Arcliestratus, had already written a 
work on the Art of Cookery. (Athen. viii. p. 337, 
b.) The work of Arcliestratus is cited by the an¬ 
cients under five different titles,—FairTpoAo^ta, 
raffTpopopia, 'O\l/o7roua, AinruoKoyia^ and 'H5uird- 
0€ta. Ennius wrote an imitution or translation of 
this poem under the titli! of (Jannina Ilcdi/pathduu 
or Jledypalhica. (Apul. Apul. p. 484, Oudend.) 
Archcstnitus delivered his precepts in the style 
and Avith the gravity of tluj old gnomic poet.s, 
whence he is called in joke the Hesiod orTheognis 
of gluttons, and his Avork is referred to as the 
“■ Golden Verses,” like those of Pytliagoras. (Athen. 
vdi. pp. 310,a. 32(),f.) His di'scriplion of the amHous 
natural objects used for the table was so accurate, 
that Aristotle made use of his work in giving an 
account of the natural history of fishe.s. 'J'in* ex¬ 
tant fragments have been collected and explained 
by Schneider, in his edition of Aristotle’s Natural 
History (vol. i. i>p. h\—lxxA^), and also by Do¬ 
menico Sciiia, under the. title of 1 frammenti 
della Gastronomia di Archestrato raccolti e volga- 
rizzati,” i*alenno, 1823, 8vo. 

2. The author of a AA’oik Uep\ Ai)\i 7T(5»/(Athen. 
x\v. p. (*34, d.) seems to be a different person from 
the one mentioned above. 

AKCHETTMUS ('Apx^ripos)^ of Syracuse, 
Avrote au account of the intitrA'iew of Thales and 
the other Avise men of Greece Avith Cypselus of 
Corinth, at AA'hich Archetimus was present. (Diog. 
LaiTt. i. 40.) 

ATiCHlAS Corinth, the founder 

of Syracuse, n. c. 734. He u^as a Heracleid, either 
of tile Bucchiad or the Temenid line, and of liigh 
account at Corinth. In consequence of tlie death 
of Actaeon [Aitaeon, No. 2] he resolved to leave 
his country. He consultc'd the Delphic Oracle, 
Avhicli din'Cted him, says Pausanias, Avh(» gives the 
three hexameters, “to an Ortygia in Trinacriii, 
Avhere Areihusji and Alpheius reaj)peared.” Ac¬ 
cording to an account given in Stiabo, Steph. 
Byz., and at great(“r huigth, Avith the four verses 
of tlu! Oracle, by the Scholiast to Aristopliantis, 
he and Myscellus, the founder of Croton, Avere 
imiuiring together, and Avhen the Pythoness asked 
Avliich they would choose, health or Avealth, 
Myscellus chose liealtli, and Archias Avotilth ; a 
decision with Avhich, it Avas thought, the after- 
fortunes of their colonies w'ere connected. Archias 
sjiilcil in com}»any, Ave are also told by Strabo, 
Avith Chersicrates, his coAintryman, and left him at 
Corcyra: as alsi) Myscellus at Croton, in the 
founding of Avliich he assisted. Thence he pro¬ 
ceeded to hi.s destination. (Time. vi. 3 ; Plut. 
Aiiuit. Marr. ]). 772 ; Diod. Kic. ii. p. 288 ; Paus. 
V. 7. ^ 2 ; Strabo, vi. pp. 282, 28.‘); Steph. Byz. 
s. V. Si/racus.; Schol. ad Arittt. Kq. 1089. Sec 
also Clinton, F. II. n. c. 734, and vol. ii. pp. 264, 
2(»5 ; Muller's Dor. i. (L § 7.) [A. H. C.] 

AllCHIAS (‘A/)x‘«s). 1. A Spartan, Avho fell 

bravelv in the Lacedaemonian attack upon Samos 
in n. c. 52.5. Herodotus saAv at Pitana in Laconia 
his grandson Archias. (Herod, iii. 55.) 

2. Of Thurii, originally an actor, was sent in 
B. c. 3*22, after the ]»attle of Cranon, to apprehend 
the oratJ)rs wliom Antipater had demanded of the 
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Athenians, and who had £ed from Athens. He 
seijsed H^^perides and others in the sanctuary of 
Aeacus in Aegina, and transported them to Cleo- 
nae in Argolis, where they were executed. He 
also apprehended Demostliones in the temple of 
l* 08 eidon in Calaiireia. Archias, who was nick¬ 
named ^iryaSodi^pas, the hunter of the exiles, 
ended his life in great poverty and disgrace. (Plut. 
Dnn. 28, 29, Vit. X. Orat. p. 849 ; Arrian, up. 
Phot. p. 89, b. 41, ed. Bekker.) 

3. The governor of Cyprus under Ptolemy, re¬ 
ceived a bribe in order to betray the island to 
Demetrius, n. 155, but being detected he hanged 
himself. (Polyb. xxxiii. 3.) 

4. An Alexandrine grammarian, probably lived 
about the time of Augustus, as he was the teacher 
of Epaphroditus. (8uidas, s. o. 'Eira(fip65iros ; 
Villoison, Prolog, wl Apo//, Lc.t. //om. p. xx.) 

A'llCIITAS,' A. LICI'NIUS, a Greek poet, 
bom at Antioch in Syria, about h. c. 120. His 
name is known chiolly from the speech of Cicero^ 
in his defi'nce, wliich is the only source of inform¬ 
ation about him, and must therefore be very ques¬ 
tionable evidence of his talent, considering that the 
verses of Archias had been emj)loyed in celebrating 
the part which that orator playc'd in the conspiracy 
of Catiline. 1I(! was on intimate terms with many 
of the first families in Home, particularly with the 
Licinii, whose name he adopted. His reception 
during a journey through Asia Minor and Greece 
(pro Arch. c. 3), .'ind afterwards in Grecian Ihily, 
Avherc Tareiitum, Ilhegium, Naples, and Locri en¬ 
rolled him on their registers, shews that his repu¬ 
tation was, at least at that time, considerable. In 
11 . c. 102 he came to Rome, still young (though not 
so young as the expression “praetextatus ” (c. 3) 
literally explained would lead us to suppose ; comp. 
Clinton, F. IT. iii. p. 542), and was received in the 
most friiMidly Avay by Imcullus {ad Atl. i. 18. 9), 
Marius, then consul, Hortemsius the father, Metel- 
lus Pius, Q. Catulus, and Cicero. After a short 
stay, he accompanied Lucullus to Sicily, and fol¬ 
lowed him, in the banishment to which he was 
sentenced for his management of the slave war in 
that island, to Heraclea in Lucania, in which town, 
as being a confederate town and liaving more pri¬ 
vileges than Tarentum, he was enrolled as a citizen. 
He was in the suite of L. Lucullus,—in Asia under 
»?ulhi, again in n. c. 78 in Africa, and again in the 
third Mithridatic war. As he had sung the Cim- 
bric Avar in honour of Marius, so now he Avrote a 
poem on this war, which he had Avitnessed (c. 9), 
in honour of Lucullus. We do not hear whether 
he finished his poem in honour of Cicero’s consul¬ 
ship (c. 11); in B. c. 61, Avhen he was already old, 
he had not begun it {ad Alt. i. 16); or whether 
he ever published his intended Caeciliana, in ho¬ 
nour of Metellus Pius. He wrote many epigrams; 
it is still disputed, Avhether any of those preserved 
under his name in the Anthologia were really his 
writings. (Comp. Ilgen, Opusrula, ii. p. 48; Clin¬ 
ton, iii. p. 452, note k.) These are all of little 
merit. In b.(;. 81, a charge was brought against 
him, probably at the instigation of a party oppo.s«*d 
to his patrons, of assuming the citizenship illc- I 
gaily, and the trial came on before Q. Cicero, who 


* Schroeter has attacked the genuineness of this 
oration {Gratia quae vuhjo fertur pro Archia, &c., 
Lips. 1818), which is however as fully established 
as that of any other of Cicero's speeches. 
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f Avas praetor this year. (Schol. Boh. p. 354, ed. 
OrelJi.) Cicero pleaded his cause in the speech by 
which the name of Archias has been preserved. 
“If he had no legal right, yet the man who stood 
so high as an author, Avhose talent had been em¬ 
ployed in celebrating Lucullus, Marius, and him¬ 
self, might well deserve to be a Roman citizen. 

I The register certainly, of Heraclea, in which his 
name was enrolled, had been destroyed by lire in 
the Marsian war; but their ambassadors and L. 
Lucullus boro witness that he was enrolled there. 
He had settled in Rome many years before he be¬ 
came citizen, had given the usual notice before 
Q. Metellus Pius, and if his property had never 
been enrolled in the censor's register, it was be¬ 
cause of hi.s absence with Lucidlus—and that was 
after all no pj-og/' of citizenship. He had made 
wills, had been an heir (comp. Piet, of Ant. s. r. 
Testamentunu llerrs)^ and his name Avas on the 
civil list. But, after all, his chief claim was his 
t'llent, and the cause to which he had applied it.” 
If we may believe Cicero (c. 8) and Quintilian 
(x. 7. § 19), Archias had the gift of making good 
extempore vers(‘.s in great numbers, and was rt;- 
markable for the rich ness of his language and his 
varuid range of thought. [C. T. A.] 

ARCHrBlUS {'ApxiSios). 1, An Ale.xandrine 
grammarian, the son or father of the grammarian 
Apollonius [Apollonius, No. 5, p. 238], Avrote an 
interpretation of the Epigrams of Callimachus. 
(Suidas, s. r.) 

2. Of Leucas or Alexandria, a grammarian, who 
taught at Rome in the time of Trajan. (Suid. s.v.) 

ARCH 1'me^ {Apx‘6toT), a Greek surgeon, of 
Avhom no particulars are known, but who must 
have liv<*d in or before the first century after 
Christ, as he is quoted by lIt‘liod(»rus (in Cocchi's 
Graecor. Ohirurp. Lihri, c^c., Flor. 1754, fol. p.98) 
and Galen. {De Antkl. ii. 10, vol. xiv. p. 159 ; Jhi 
Gomfms. McdUxirn. sec. Gen. \. 14, vol. xiii. p. 849.) 
Pliny mentions (//. N. xviii. 70) a person of the 
same name who wrote a foolish and superstitious 
letter to Antiochns, king of Syria; but it is un¬ 
certain which king is meant, nor is it known that 
this Arcliibius was a physician. [VV. A. G.] 
ARCHIDAMEIA {ApxiSdpfia). 1. The 
priestess of Derneter, who, through love of Aristo- 
nienes, set him at liberty when he had been taken 
prismier. (Pans. iv. 17. § 1.) 

2. The grandmother of Agis IV., was put to 
death, together Avith her grandson, in B. 240. 
(Plut. AfjLs, 4, 20.) 

3. A Spartan woman, Avho distinguished herself 
by her heroic spirit when Sparta was nearly taken 
by Pyrrhus in n. c. 272, and opposed the plan 
which hud been (mtertained of sending the Avomen 
to Crete. PhiLirch { J*yrrh.27'^ calls her’Apx*- 
Sapia, but Polyaenms (a iii. 49) ^Apxi^apis. The 
latter Avriter cjills her the daughter of king Cleadas 
(Cleomenes ?). 

ARCIIIDA'MU.S I. {'Apxi^apos), king.of 
Sparta, 12th of the Eurypontids, son of Anaxi- 
damus, contemporary with the Tegeattin war, which 
followed soon afU'r the end of the second Ales- 
senian, in b. c. 668 . (Paus. iii. 7. § 6, comp. 3. 
§5.) IA.H.C.] 

ARCH IDA^MUS IT., king of Sparta, 17th of 
the Eurypontids, son of Zeuxidumus, succeeded to 
the throne on the banishment of his grandfather 
Leotychides, B. c. 4<)9. In the 4th or perhaps 
rather the 5th year of his reign, his kingdom was 
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Tinted by the tremendous calamity of the great 
earthquake, by which all Laconia was shaken, and 
Sparta made a heap of ruins. On this occasion 
his prcscmce of mind is said to have saved his peo¬ 
ple. Foreseeing the danger from the iielots, he 
summoned, by sounding an alarm, the scattered 
surviving Spartans, and collected them around him, 
apparently at a distance from the ruins, in a body 
sutlicient to deter the asniilants. To him, too, 
rather than to Nicomedes, the guardian of his col¬ 
league, Pleistdanax, (Pleistarchus was probably 
dead,) would be committed the conduct of the 
contest with the revolted Messcnians, which oc¬ 
cupies this and the following nine years. In the 
expeditions to Delphi and to Doris, and the hos¬ 
tilities with Athens down to the 30 years’ truce, 
his name is not mentioned; though in the discus¬ 
sion at Sparta before the final dissolution of that 
truce he cf)mc8 forward as one who has had expe¬ 
rience of luaiiy wars. Of the Peloponnesian war 
itself we find the first 10 years sometimes styled 
the Archidainian war ; the share, however, taken 
in it liy Archidainus was no more than the com¬ 
mand of the first two expeditions into Attica; in 
th(! .'ird year, of the investment of Plataea ; and 
again of the third expedition in the 4th year, 4*28 
u. c. In 427 Ch'omenes commanded; in 420 
Agis, son and jiow successor of Archidainus. IIis 
ileath must therefore he placi'd Indore the beginning 
of this, though ]'robably after the beginning of that 
under Cleonieiies ; for had Agis already succeeded, 
he, most likely, and not Cleoiiuines, would have 
commanded ; in the 42nd ytiar, therefore, of his 
reign, «. c. 427. His views of this momentous 
struggle, as nqirosented by 'riiucydides, seem to 
justify the character that liistoriun gives liim 
of iut<‘lligence and tempemuce. His just estimate 
of the comparative strength of the parties, and 
his reluctance to enter without preparation on 
a contest involving so much, dt*se'rve our udiuini- 
tion ; though in his actuiii conduct of it he may 
8i*f?ni to have somewhat wasted Lacedaemon’s 
moral superiority. The 0 {H*uiug of tlie siege of 
Plataea displays something of the sjime deliberate 
character ; the proposal to take the town and ter¬ 
ritory in trust, however we may qiuvstion the pro¬ 
bable result, wH*nis to breathe his just and temperate 
spirit. He may at any rate; be safely excluded 
from all responsibility for the cruel treatment of 
the besieged, on their surrender in the year of his 
death. V\"e may regard him as the happiest in- 
sUuice of an accommodation of the Spartan chaKicter 
to altered circumstances, and his death as a mis¬ 
fortune to Sparta, the same in kind though not in 
degree as that of Pericles was to Athens, with 
whom he was connected by ties of hospitality and 
whom in some points lie seems to have resembled. 
He left two sons and one daughter, Agis by his 
first wife, Lampito or Larapido, liis father’s half- 
sister ; Agesilaus by a s('coud, named Kupolia (ap¬ 
parently tlie woman of small stjiture wiioin the 
Ephors fined him for marrying), and ('ynisca, the 
only w'oman, we sire told, who cjirricd oil' an Olympic 
victory. (Thuc. i. ii. iii.; Diod. xi. (J3; Pans. iii. 
7. §§ y, 10; Pint. Cmiow, 10, Ar/es. 1 ; Herod, 
vi. 71.) IA.H.C.1 

ARCHIDA'MUS III., king of Spartii, 20th 
of the Kurj'pontids, was son of Agesilaus II. 
We first hear of him as interceding w ith his lather 
in behalf of Sphodrias, to whose son Cleonjunus he 
was atUiched, and who was thus saved, through 
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the weak affection of Agesilaus, from the punish¬ 
ment which his unwarrantable invasion of Attica 
had deserved, n. c. 378. (Xen. Hell. v. 4. §§ 25— 
33; Diod. xv. 29; Plut. Ayes. c. 2.5 ; comp. Plut. 
Pel. c. 14.) In B. c. 371, he was sent, in conse¬ 
quence of the illness of Agesilaus (Xen. Hell. v. 4. 
§ 58; Plut. Ayes. c. 27), to succour the defeated 
Spartans at Louctra; but Jason of Pherao had al¬ 
ready mediated between them and the Thebans, 
and Archidamus, moeting his countrjmien on their 
return at Aegosthena in Megara, dismissed the 
allies, and led the Spartans home. (Xen. Hell. vi. 
4. §§ 17—26 ; comp. Diod. xv. 54, 55; Wess. ad 
Uui.; Thirl wall’s Greece.^ vol. v, p. 78, note.) In 
367, with the aid of the auxiliaries furnished by 
Dionysius 1. of Symeuse, he defeated the Arcadians 
and Argives in w^hat has been called the “Tearless 
Battle,” from the statement in his despatches, that 
I he had w’on it without losing a man (Xen. Hell. 

vii. 1. §28; Plut. Ayes. c. 33; Polyaen. i. 45; 
j Diod. XV. 72); and to the next year, 366, must be 

assigned the “•Archidamus” of Isocrates, written 
perhaps to be delivered by the prince in the Spar¬ 
tan senate, to encourage his countrj' in her resolu¬ 
tion of maintfiining her claim to Messenia, wdien 
Corinth had made, with Sparta’s consent, a separate 
peace w'ith Thebes. (Xen. Hell. vii. 4. § 9.) In 
364, he was again sent against Arcadia, then at 
war with Klis (Xen. Hell. vii. 4. § 20, Ac.; Just, 
vi. 5); and in 362, having been left at home to 
protect Sparta while Agesilaus went to join the 
allies at Mantineia, he hafiied the attempt of Kpa- 
minondas on the city. (Xen. Hell. vii. 5. § 9, Ac.; 
I )iod. xv. 82,83; PI u t. Ayes. c. 34; I socr. Ep. ad A rch. 
§ 5.) He Buccetided his father on the throne in 361. 
In 356, we find him privately furnishing Philomelus, 
the Phocian, with fifteen Udents, to aid him in his 
resistance to the Amphictyonic decree and his 
seizure of Delphi, W'hence arose the sacred w’ar. 
(Diod. xvi. 24; .Just. viii. 1; comp. Pans. iv. 4; 
Theopomp. up. l*aus. iii. 10.) In 352, occurred 
the war of Sparta against M«*galopolis wdth a view 
to the dissolution {SioiKiapds) of that community ; 
and Archidamus was appoiuted to the command, 
and gaineil some successi^s, though the enterprise 
did not ultimately succeed. (Diod. xvi. 39 ; Paus. 

viii. 27 ; Deinosth. pro Meyal.; comp. Aristot. Po- 
lit. V. 10, cd. Bekk.) In the last year of the sacred 
war, 346, we find Archidamus marching into Pho- 
cis at the head of 1000 men. According to Dio¬ 
dorus (xvi. 59), the Phocians had applied for aid 
to Sparta, but this seems questionable from what 
Aeschines {de Pals. Ey. p. 45) reports as the ad¬ 
vice of the Phocian leaders to Archidamus, “to 
alarm himself about the dangers of Sparta rather 
than of Phocis.” Demosthenes {deFals. Lc^.p. 365) 
hints at a private understanding between Philip 
and the Spartans, and at some treachery of his to¬ 
wards them. ^Vhother however on this account, 
or .as being distrusted by Phalaecus (Aesch. de Pals. 
Jxy. p. 4(»), or as finding it impossible to effect 
anything on behalf of the Phocians, Archidamus, 
on the lurrival of Philip, withdrew his forces and 
returned home. In 338, he went to Itixly to aid the 
Tarentines against the Lucanians, and there he fell 
in battle on the very day, according to Diodorus, 
of Philip's victory at Chaeroneia. (Diod. xvi. 63,88; 
Paus. iii. 10; Strab. vi, p. 280 ; Theopomp. ap. 
Athen. xii. p. 536, c. d.; Plut. Ayi^^ c. 3.) The 
S{Kurtiins erected a statue of him at Olympia, wdiich 
is mentioned by Pausanias. (vi. ch. 4,15.) [E. E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS IV., king of Sparta, 2.‘kd of 
the Eurypontids, was the son of Eudiimidus 1. and 
the grandson of Archidamus III. (Pint. 3.) 
Jle was king in b. c. 206, when he was def<!ated 
l)V Demetrius Poliorcetes. (Pint. Dermir. 3.’i.) 

■ ARCHIDA'MUS V., king of Sparta, 27th of 
the Eurypontids, Wtas the son of Eudiunidas II., 
and the brother of Agis IV. On the murder of 
iiis l)rother Agis, in c. 240, Archidamus fled 
from Sparta, but obtained possession of the throne 
sojue time after the accession of Cleomenes, tlirough 
the means of Aratus, who wished to weaken the 
power of the Ephors ; it appears that Cleomenes 
also was privy to his recall. Archidamus was, 
how(!ver, slain almost imnu'dlately after his return 
to Sparta, by tliose who had killed his brother and 
who dreaded his vengeance. It is doubtful whether 
Cleomenes was a party to the murder. (Plut. 
Cleom. 1, 5 ; comp. Polyb. v. 37, viii. 1.) Archi¬ 
damus V. was the last king of the Eurj’pontid 
race. He left sons, who w«*re aliv(; at the death of 
Cb'omnnes in B. c. 220, but they wi're passed over, 
and the crown given to a stranger, Lycurgus, 
(Polyb. iv. 35 ; (Minton, JI. ii. Append, c. 3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS, the Actolian. [Arciikba- 
Mus, No. 3.J 

A 11(^11 IDA'MUS (’Apx‘Sa/ioy), a Greek physi¬ 
cian of whom no particulars are known, but who 
must have lived in the fourth or fifth century b. c., 
as Galen quotes one of his opinions (/><; Siiu]>l. 
Med tram. Temper, ac FuetiU. ii. 5, ^cc., vol. xi. p. 
471, Nc.), wliich was preserved by Dioch's of 
(’arystiis. A physician of the same name is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny {If. N. Ind. A act.), and a few 
fragmi'iits on veterinary surg(>ry by a persem 
maim'd Arched(*mus are to be found in the “ Vete- 
rinariae Aledicinae liiliri Duo," first published in 
Latin by J. Kuellins, Paris, 1.53b, fob, and after¬ 
wards ill Greek by S. Gryiiaeus, Rasil. 1537, 

4 to. fW. A.G.I 

ARCIirDlCE (’Apx‘5t«77), a celebrated hetaini 
of Naucratis in Egypt, whose fame spread through 
Greece, was arrogant and avariiious. (Hm-od. ii. 
13{); Aelian, V. If. xii. (13; Atheii. xiii. p. AfKi, d.) 

ARCIirGENES (’Apx<7^*'’/y)-. eminent an¬ 
cient Greek jihyslcian, whose name is probably 
more familiar to most non-professional r<>a<ler.s than 
that of many others of more real inifiortance, from 
his being mentioned by .hivenal. (vi. 23(>, xiii. bb, 
xiv. 2.'VJ.) Jle was the most celebrated of the sect 
of the J'iclectici (MV7. (tf Ant. ,s.r. TJe/eefiei)., and was 
a nati\e of Apamea. in ISyria ; he practised at Rome 
in the time of Trajan, a. n. .‘dbl 17, where lie enjoy¬ 
ed a vi'ry high re]mtation for his professional skill. 
He is, however, reprobated as liaving bemi fond of 
introducing new and obscure terms into the science, 
and Jiaving attempted to give to medical wiitings a 
dialectic form, which produced rather the appear¬ 
ance than the reality of accuracy. Archigenes 
piiblisht'd a treatise; oii the pidse, on which Galen 
wrote a Coinineiitary ; it appears to have contained 
a nnmlier of minute and subtile distinctions, many 
of which liavo no real existence, and were for the 
most part the result rather of a preconctnved hypo¬ 
thesis than of actual observation; and the same 
nuiiark may be applied to an aiTangement which 
he })roposed of fevtsrs. He, however, not only en¬ 
joyed a considerable degrei; of the public confidence 
during his life-time, but left behind him a immber 
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the father of Archigenes was Philippus; he was a 
pupil of Agathinus, whose life he once saved 
( Agathinus] ; and he died at the age either of 
sixty-three or eighty-three. (Said. *•. v. ’Apx'7-; 
Eiidoc. Vid/ar. ap. Villoison, A need. (Vr. vol. i. p. 
C5.) The titles of several of his works are prt;- 
served, of which, however, nothing hut a few 
fragments remain; some of these have been pre- 
I served by other ancient authors, and some are still 
in MS. in the King’s Library at Paris, ((h'amer’s 
Aneed. (ir. Park. vol. i. pp. 394, 39.5.) Ry some 
writers he is considered to have belonged to the 
sect of the Pneumatici. (Galen, Introd. c. 9. vol. 
xiv. p. 699.) For liirther particulars respecting 
Archigenes see Le (Merc, JJid. de laJMed.; Imbric. 
liihl. (ir. vol. xiii. j). 80, ed. vet.; Sprengel, Hid. 
de la Med.; Haller, Jtihl. Medic. Pruct. vol. i. 
p. 198 ; Osterliausen, Hist. Sevtae Pneumaii-c, Med. 
Altorf, 1791, 8vo.; Harless, I/i.'ilurie<>-(tri(. 
de Archit/ene., iJamberg, 4to. 181(i; Isi'iisee, 
Gesch. der Med.; Rostock’s HisLnrii of I\Iedieine, 
from which work part of tlie 2 )receding account is 
taken. l\V. A.G.J 

ARClII'LGfRl US {'Apx'i^oxosy of Paros, was 
one of the earliest Ionian lyric p<»i*ts, and tlie first 
Greek ]>oet who composed lambic vi'i'ses according 
to fixed niles. He flourished about 714-676 n. 
(Rode, Gesehie/de der Lpr. Diehtk. i. pp. 38, 47.) 
lie was descended from a noble family, who held 
the prie.sthood in Paros. His grandfather was 
'I’ellis, who brought tin* worship of I)emel(*r into 
Th.asos, ami wliose portrait was introduced by 
Polygnotus into his ])ainting of the infernal regions 
at I)el}»hi. His fatlu'r was 'relesicles, and his mo¬ 
ther a slave, named Enipo. In the flower of liis 
age (between 719 and 700 n. c.), and jirobubly 
.after be had already gained a prize for his liynm to 
Demetcr (Scbol. in A rislo])h. A r. 1762), Archilocluis 
went from Psiros to MMiasos with a colony, of which 
one account mak<'s him the li'ader, MMii; motive 
for this eniignition can only be conjectured. It 
was most probably tlu' result of a political change, 
to which cause was added, in the case of Archilo¬ 
chus, a sense of jiersonal wrongs. IR; had been a 
suitor to Neo])ule, om; of the daughters of Lycam- 
bes, who first promised and afterwards refused to 
give his daughter to tin; poet. I'hiraged at this 
treatment, Archilochus attacked tin; whole family 
in an iambic ])oem, accusing Lycambes of ]>erjnry, 
and his daughters of tlie most abandoned Jives. 
The verses were n'cited at the festival of Demeter, 
and prodiie(!d such an efliiet, that the ilaugliters of 
Lycambes are said to have liiing themselves through 
shame. The bitterness which he exjuvsses in bis 
poems towards his native island (Athen. iii. p. 76, 
b.) seems to bavt* arisen in part also from tin; low 
estimation in wl:ich bo w.as held, as b<*ing the sou 
of a slave. Neitlier was he more happy .at MMiasos. 
He draws tlie most melancholy ))ictnrc of bis 
.adopted country, which he at length quitted in 
disgust. (Plut. de E.vU. 12. ]). 604 ; Strabo, xiv. 
p. 648, viii. p. 370; Eustath. in (hhjss. i. p. 227; 
Aelian, V.U. xii. 50.) AVhile at MMi.asos, he in¬ 
curred the disgrace of losing his shield in .an en¬ 
gagement with the Thnacians of the opposite con¬ 
tinent ; but, like Alcaeus under similar circum- 
sUinces, instead of being ashamed of the disiister, 
he recorded it in his verse. IMutiirch {Inst. LaeAm. 
p. 23.9, b.) stales, tliat Arcliilochus was ItKinisbed 


of disciples, who for m:\ny years maintained a re- | from Sparta the very hour that he had arrived 
Bpectabic rank in their pi-ofession. MMio luiine of | there, because he had written in his poems, that a 
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man had better throw away Ins arms than lose his 
]ife. But Valerius Maximus (vi. 3, ext. 1) says, 
that the poems of Arcliilochus were forbidden at 
Bpartu because of thtur licentiousness, and especi¬ 
ally on account of the attack on the daughters of 
Lycambes. It must remain doubtful whether a 
cojifusion has been made between the personal 
history of the poet and the fate of his works, both 
in this insUince and in the story that he w«)n the 
prize at Olympia with his hymn to IJeracles 
(Tzetzes, Ckil. i. (JHo), of which thus much is cer¬ 
tain, that the Olynijiic victors used to sing a hymn 
by Archilochus in their triumphal ])roceBbion. (Pin¬ 
dar, Oljimp. ix. 1.) 'fhese traditions, and the cer¬ 
tain fact that the faim* of Archilochus was spread, 
in his lifetinus over tlie whole of (Ireece, t«)gether 
with liis unsettled cliaracter, render it probable 
that he made many jouriK'ys of wliich we have no 
account. It seems, that he visited Siris in Lower 
Italy, the only city of which he sjieaks well. 
(Athen. xii. ji. .VJ3, d.) At length he returmal to 
J^iros, and, in a war l»etween the Parians ami the 
people of Naxos, he I'ell by the hand of a Naxian 
named (^alondas or (’orax. Tin* Deljdiian oracle, 
which, before the birth of Archilochus, had j»n*- 
inised to his father an immortal son, now }»ro- 
noimced a curse ujion the man who had killed 
him, because ‘■‘he had slain the servant of the 
jMuses.” (Dion t'hrybost. Orut. 3d, v«d. ii. 
p. 0.) 

AiThilochus shared with his contoni])orarii*s, 
Thah'tas and "I'erpaiider, in tin* honour of esta¬ 
blishing l\ric poetry throughout (Jreeee. 'J'he in¬ 
vention of tlu' elegy is UMa ibeil to him, as well as 
ti> Pallinus; and though (alliiius was somewliat 
older than Archiloehus | CALi.iNrs], there is no 
doubt that tile latt« r was one of the earliest poets 
who <'xc*dl<'d in this sjK'cies of compt)hition. Me¬ 
leager enumerates liim among tlm poets in his 

But it was on his satiric iambic }»o(‘trv that the 
fame of Archilochus was lounded. 'I'he lirst place 
in this style <if jioetry was awarded to him by the 
consent ol' the ancimit writ{‘rs, nho did not hesi¬ 
tate to com])are him with .Sopjiocles, I'indar, and 
ev<*n Homer,— meaning, donljtless, tliat as tin'v 
stood at the head of tragic. In ric, .and epic (loetry. 
so was Archilochus tlu* lirst of iambic tHitirical 
writers ; while some place liim, next to Homer, 
above all other poets. (Dion Chrysost./. c.; Longin. 
xiii. 3; Velli'ii.s, i. d; (’icero, Omt. 2; IJcTa- 
cleitus, (/y/. Lal'ri. i\, 1.) "i'he statues of 

Archiloehus and of Homer were dedicated on the 
sam<‘ day (Anlip. 'J'hessal. 45), .and two 

faces, which ari' thought to be their likenesses, arc 
found })l,-ieed togetlier in a ,1 anus-like bust. (Vis¬ 
conti, Jam. (fire. i. p. (i'J.) The emperor Hadrian 
judged that the Muses had slioAvn a special nmrk 
of favour to Homer in leading Arehiloclius int<» a 
diifermit department of ])oetrv. (/.ym/. 5.) Other 
testimonies are eollected by Liebel (p. 43). 

The lambics of Arcliilochus expressed the 
strongest feelings in the most unmeasured lan¬ 
guage. The licence of Ionian dciuocnicy .and the 
bittenu'ss of a disajipointed man xven; united with 
the highest degree of poetical power to give them 
force and point. In countries and ages unfamiliar 
with the politicfil and religious licence which at 
once incited and protected the poet, his satire w'as 
blamed for its severity (Lieliel, p. 41) ; and the 
emotion accounteil niost com^picuous in his verses 
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was “rage,” as we see in the line of Horace (A. I'. 

79): 

“Arcliilochum proprio nahies armavit iarnlio,” 
and in the expression of Hadrian (/.c.), Kvorcayras 
idfiSovs; and his bitterness })assed into a j>rover)>. 
'Apxi^dxov Trareis. But there must hav(; heeii 
something more th.an mere sarc.astic power, thme 
must have been truth .and delicate wit, in tlie sar¬ 
casms of the po(‘t whom Plato does not hesitate to 
call “the very wise,” (rov trotpurdrov., JirpuL ii. 
p. .‘»().5.) Quintilian (x. 1. § 60) ascribes to him the 
greatest power of ex])res.sion, displayed in sen¬ 
tences sometimes strong, sometimes brief, with ra¬ 
pid cliang<is {(]uuui valuliu^^ turn hrcfes ril>ruut<\'i<jua 
sentmUcu-)., the greatest life and nervousness (/>/«- 
rinuin samfumis alfjur. jiervoruni)., and considers 
that whatever blame his w'orks deserve is the fault 
of his subjects and not of his genius. In the hatter 
opinion the (Ireek critics s(*em to h.ave joined. 
(Pint. <le Au<L l.’l, p- 4a, a.) Of modem writers, 
Archilochus has been ]»eriia})s best undiTstood by 
Muller, who says, “'J’lie ostensible object of Ar- 
cluloclius' lambics, like that of the later comedy, 
was to give re.ality to caricatures, eveiT liidc'ous 
fe.ature of which was made more striking by being 
magnifu'd. But that these jiictiires, like carica¬ 
tures from the hand of a m.aster, had a striking 
truth, may be inferred from the impression which 
Archilochus’ iambics prt»diu’ed, both upon conteni- 
jKiniries and p<tsterity. Mere ealumuies could 
never have driven tin* daughters of Lycambes to 
hang themselves,— if, indeed, this story is to be 
b<dieved, and is not a gross exaggeration. But we 
have no need of it ; the universal adminition 
which was awarded to Areliiloelius’ iambics proves 
the existence of a foundation of truth ; for when 
had a satin*, which was not Itased on truth, uni¬ 
versal r<‘putatiou for exeellcnee ? When Plato 
produced his first dialogues against the sojihists, 
f^orgia^ is said to ha\e exclaimed “Atlu'us has 
given birth to a new Arehilochus!” 'I'liis com¬ 
parison, made by a m.'in not unae(|uainted with 
art, shows at ;dl events tliat Archilochus must have 
jxisse.ssed s'iiK'whal of the keen and delicate satire 
Avliith in i*lato was most severe where a dull lis- 
tomw would be least sensible of it.” {^I/iaton/ of' 
the l.iti'rntuir of Hava., i. p. l.’lo.) 

The satire of ]ireceding writers, as displayed for 
exam]lie in the d/n/v/Z/ey, was less pointed, because 
its objects wen* chosen out of the remote world 
wliieh furnislu'd all the personages of epic poetry ; 
while the iambics of Arehiloclins were aimed at 
those among whom lu* liv(*d. Heneo their pi'i- 
soiial bitterness and sareastie jiowx'i’. This kind of 
sjitire had alreatly been t*mployed in extenijiora- 
neous effusions of wit, es]>eei.'illy at the festivals of 
Demeter and Cora, and Dionysus. I'his raillery, 
a specimen of which is preservi*d in some of the 
s(»ngs of the chorus in Aristopluines’ Frntjs., was 
called utnibits; and the same name was ajiplied to 
the verse w'hieh Arehiloclius invtmted w'hen be in¬ 
troduced a new’ style of })oetry in the place of 
these irn‘gular eff usions. For tlie measured move¬ 
ment of the heroic hexameter, with its arsis and 
thesis of equal lengths, he substituted a movement 
in which tin; arsis was twdee as long .as the thesis, 
the light trijiping character of which w'as admirably 
adapted to c'xpress the lively play of wit. Accoi-d- 
ing as the arsis followed or preceded the thesis, the 
verse gained, in tlie former ease, strength, in tlu* 
latter, speed and lightness, which are the charac- 
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teriaticB respectively of the iambus and of the tro¬ 
chee. These short feet he formed into continued 
systems, by uniting every two of them into a pair 
(a imtra or dipodia)^ in which one arsis was more 
strongly accentuated than the other, and one of 
the two theses was left doubtful as to quantity, so 
that, considered with reference to musical rhythm, 
each dipod formed a har.* Hence .arose the gre.at 
kindred dramatic metres, the iambic trimeter and 
the trochaic tetnameter, as well as the shorter forms 
of iambic and trochaic verse. Archilochus was the 
inventor also of the cpode.^ which was formed by 
subjoining to one or more verses a shorter one. 
One form of the epodc, in wliicli it consists of 
three trochees, was called the ithyphallic verse j 
(tOv^aAAos). He used also a kind of verse com¬ 
pounded of two different metrical structures, which 
was called asptiariete. Some writers ascribe to 
him the invention of the Saturnian verse. (Bent¬ 
ley’s Dissertation on PliaUiris.) Archilochus in¬ 
troduced several improvements in music, which 
began about his time to be applied to the public 
recitations of poetry. 

The best opportunity we have of judging of the 
structure of Archilochus’ poetry, though not of its 
satiric character, is furnished by the Kpodes of 
Horace, as we learn from that poet himself {Dpist. 
i. 19. e.*!): 

“ Parios ego primum iamhos 
Ostcndi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi, non res ct agentia verba Lycamben.” 

Some manifest translations of Archilochus m.'iy be 
traced in tlio Epodes. The fragments of Archi¬ 
lochus wliich rouiain are collected in ,1 acobs’J «//«>/. 
(j/raec., (iaisford’s Poet. Grace. Min.f Bergk’s 
Poet. Lp'ici ffVtw'C., and by Liebel, Archilochi Po- 
lifjuiac. Lips. 1 d 12, 9vo. 

Eabricius (ii. pp. 107—110) discusses fully the 
passagiis in which other writers of the name are 
supposed to be mentioned. [P. S.] 

AliClllME'DES (’Apxip-qSTjs), of Syracuse, 
the most famous of ancient mathematicians, Avas 
bom B. c. 287, if the statement of Tzetzes, which 
makes him 75 years old at his death, l»e ccurect. 

Of his family little is known. Plutarch calls 
him a relation of king Hiero; but Cicero ( Tusc. 
Disp. v. 28), contrasting him .apparently not with 
Dionysius (as Torelli suggests in ordi*r to avoid 
the contradiction), but with Plate juid Archytas, 
says, “ hurailem hommiculum a j)ulvere et radio 
excitiibo.” At .any rate, lus actual condition in 
life d<ies not seem to havt; been elevated (Silius 
Ital. xiv. 343), though lu; was certainly a friend, if 
not a kinsman, of lliero. A modem tnidition 
makes him an ancestor of tlie Syracusan virgin 
martyr St. Lucy. (Rivaitus, in vU. Archiuu Ataz- 
zvtcfteUi^ p. 6.) In the early part of his life he 
trav«;llcd into Egypt, where he is .s.aid, on the 
autliority of Proclus, to have studied under Conon 
the Samian, a mathematician and astronomer 
(mentioned by Virg. EcL iii. 40), Avho lived under 
the Ptolemies, Pliiladelphus and Eiu-rgetcs, and 
for whom he testifies his respect and esteem in 


* These two remarks apply to tlie first arsis 
and the fipi thesis of the iandiic metre, and to the 
secorui arsis and the second thesis of the trochaic : 
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several places of his works. (See the introductions 
to the Quadratura Paraboles and the De Helicibus.) 
After visiting other countries, he returned to 
Syracuse. (Diod. v. 37.) Livy (xxiv. 34) colls 
him a distinguished astronomer, unicus spectator 
coeli sidenimque;” a description of which the tmth 
is made sufficiently probable by his treatment of 
the astronomical questions occurring in the Arena- 
rius. (See also Macrob. Soinn. Scip. ii. 3.) lie 
was popularly best known as the inventor of 
several ingenious machines ; but Plutarch (Afarce/7. 
c. 14), who, it should be observed, confounds the 
application of geometry to mechanics with the 
solution of geometriail problems by mcchanic.al 
means, represents him as despising these con¬ 
trivances, and only condescending to Avithdraw 
himself from the abstractions of pure geometry at 
the request of Hiero. Cert.ain it is, however, that 
Archimedes did cultivate not only pure geometry, 
but also the mathematic.al theory of several branches 
of physics, in a truly scientific spirit, and with 
a success which phaced him very far in advancts 
of the age in which he lived. His theory of the 
IcA'er was the foundation of statics till the discovery 
of the composition of forces in the time of Newton, 
and no essential addition was m.'ule to the princi¬ 
ples of the equilibrum of fluids and floating bodies, 
established by him in his treatise “ De Insidenti- 
bus,” till the publicjition of Stevin’s researches on 
the pressure of fluids in 1808. (Lagrange, Mcc. 
Anal. vol. i. pp. 11, 178.) 

He constructed for lliero various engines of w.ar, 
which, many years afterwards, Aven‘ so far effectual 
in the defence of Syracuse against Marcellus, as to 
convert the siege into a blockiide, and delay the 
taking of tlie city for a considenible time.* (Pint. 
Alarctll. 15-18 ; Liv. xxiv'. 34 ; Pol^’b. v'iii. 5-9.) 
I’lie .accounts of the performances of these engines 
.arc CAudently ex.aggerated; and the story of tlm 
burning of tin; Roman Hhij)s by the reflected rays 
of the sun, though very current in hater times, i-^ 
probably a fiction, since neither Polybius, Livy, 
nor Plutarch gives the lejist hint of it. The earliest 
winters AV'ho speak of it are (ialen U)c Temper, iii. 
2) and his contcrnponiry Lucian \llippias^ c. 2), 
wlio (in the second century) merely allude to it as 
a thing Avell known. Zonaras (about A. n. 1100) 
mentions it in rebating the use of a similar apj).a- 
ratus, contrived by a certain Proclus, when By/..an- 
tium Wits besieged in the reign of An.astasius; 
and giA’cs Dion as his authority, Avithout referring 
to the particuliir passiige. The extant Avorks of 
Dion eontjiin no allusion to it. Tzc'tzes (about 
1150) gives an account of the principal inventions 
of Archimedes (CV«V. ii. lOJf—158), and .amongst 
them of this burning machine, which, he siiys, set tJie 
Roman ships on fin; when they came within a 
bow-shot of the Avails; and consisted of a large 
hexagonal mirror with smaller ones disjjosed round 
it, each of the Latter being a j>olygon of 24 sides. 
'I'he subject h.as been a good deal discussed in 
modern times, particularly by C.avalicri (in aip. 29 
ofatnact entitled “Del Specchio Ustorio,”Bologna, 
1650), and by Buffoii, who has left an elaborate 
dissertation upon it in his introduction to the his¬ 
tory of minerals, {fieuvres.^ tom. v. p. 301, &c.) 
The latter author actually succcseded in igniting 
wood at a distance of 150 feet, by means of a 
combination of 148 plane mirrors. The question 
is also examined in vol. ii. of Peyrard’s Archi¬ 
medes ; .and a j)rize essay upon it by Ciipelh; is 
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translated from the Dutch in Gilbert's ** Annalen 
der Ph 3 '^sik,” vol. liii. p. 242. The most pro¬ 
bable conclusion seems to be, that Archimedes had 
on some occasion set fire to a ship or ships by 
means of a buniing mirror, and that later writers 
falsely connected the circumstance with the siege 
of S}'racuse. (See Ersch and Gruber’s CycUrp. 
art. Archiia, note, and Gibbon, chap. 40.) 

The following additional instances of Archi¬ 
medes’ skill in the application of science have 
been collected from various authors by Kivaltus 
(who edited his works in 16'15) and others. 

He detected the mixture of silver in a crown 
which Hiero had ordered to be made of gold, and 
determined the proportions of the two metals, by 
a method suggested to him bj* the overflowing of 
the water when he stepped into a bath. When 
the thought struck him he is said to have been so 
much pleased that, forgetting to put on his clothes. 
In* ran honie shouting cupr^xo, eopij/ra. 'J'he par¬ 
ticulars of the calculation are not preserved, l>ut it 
probably depended upon a direct comparison of the 
weights of certain volumes of silver and gold with 
the weight and volume of the crown ; the volumes 
being measured, at least i). the case of the crown, 
by the quantity of water displaced when the mass 
was immersed. It is not likelj’ that Archimedes 
W'as at this time acquainted with the theorems 
demonstrated in his hydrostatical treatise con¬ 
cerning the loss of rvciyht of bodies immersed in 
wat<‘r, since he would hardly have evinced such 
lively gratification at the obvious discovery that 
they might he applied to the problem of the crown; 
his delight must rather have arisen from his now’ 
first catching sight of a line of investigation which 
led immediately to the solution of the problem 
in question, and ultimately to the important 
theorems referred to, (Vitruv. ix. 3.; Eroclus. 
Comm, in lih. i. KucL ii. 3.) 

He superintended the building of a ship of ex¬ 
traordinary si/e for lliero, of wliich a description 
is given in Athenaeus (v. p. 200 , d), where he is 
also siiid to have moved it to the sea by the help 
of a screw. A<cording to Proclus, tliis ship w’as 
intended by Hiero as a present to Ptolemy ; itma\' 
possibly have been tlie occasion of Archimedes’ 
visit to Egypt. 

He invented a machine called, from its form. 
Cochlea, and now' known as the water-screw of 
Archimed<’s, for [lumping the water out of the hold 
of this vessel; it is said to have been also used in 
Kgj’pt by the inhabitants of the Delta in irrigating 
their lands. (Diod. i. 34; Vitruv. x. 11.) An 
investigation of tlie matheniaticiil theorj' of the 
water screw is given in Krsch and Gruber. The 
Arabian historian Abulpharagius attributes to 
Archimedes the mising of the dykes and bridges 
used as defences against the overflowing of the 
Nih*. (PopivHlount, (Jensnra^ p. 32.) Tzetzes 
and ()ribasius [tie Alach. xxvi.) speak of his 7m- 
}Htsl, a machine for moving large weights; probably 
a combination of pulleys, or wheels and axles. A 
hydratdic organ (a musical instrument) is mention¬ 
ed by Tertullian {de Anima^ cap. 14), but Pliny 
(vii. 37) attributes it to Ctesibius. (See also Pap¬ 
pus, Math. Coll. lib. 8, introd.) An apparatus 
called loculus^ apparently somewhat resembling the 
Chinese puzzle^ is also attributed to Archimedes. 
(Fortunatianus, de Arte Mehica^ p. 2(184.) His 
most celebmted performance w’as the construction 
of a sphere ; a kind of orrer}', representing the | 
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movements of the heavenly bodies, of which we 
have no particular description. (Claudian, Epigr. 
xxi. in Sphaermn Archimedis; Cic. A’a/. Deor. ii. 3.), 
Tusc. J>isp. i. 25 ; Sext. Empir. culv. Math. ix. 115 ; 
Lactiint. Div. Inst. ii. 5 ; Ov. Fast. vi. 277.) 

When Syracuse was taken, Archimedes was 
killed by the Roman soldiers, ignorant or careless 
who he might be. The accounts of his death vary 
in some particulars, but mostlj' agree in describing 
him as intent upon a mathematical problem at the 
time. He was deeply' regretted by Marcellus, who 
directed his burial, and befriended his surviving 
relations. (Liv. xxv. 31; Valer. Max. viii. 7. § 7; 
Plut. Marcell. 19 ; Cic. de fin. v. 19.) Upon his 
tomb was placed the figme of a sphere inscribed 
in a cylinder, in accordance with his known wish, 
and in commemoration of the discovery which he 
most valued. When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily 
(b. c. 75) he found this tomb near one of the gat<?s 
of the city, almost hid amongst briars, and forgotten 
bj' the Syracusans. (Tusc. Disp. v. 23.) 

< )f the genenol character of Archimedes we have 
no direct account. But his apparently disinterest¬ 
ed devotion to his friend and admirer Hiero, in 
whose service he was ever ready^ to exercise his 
ingenuity upon objects which his own taste w’ould 
not have led him to choose (for there is doubtless 
some truth in what Plutarch says on this point) ; 
the affectionatt! regret which he expresses for his 
deceased master Ck)non, in writing to his surviving 
friend Dositheus (to w’hom most of his works are 
addressed); and the unaffected simplicity with 
which he announces his ow’n discoveries, seem to 
afford probable grounds for a favourable estimate 
of it. That his int(‘!lect w’as of the very highest 
order is unquestionable. He possessed, in a degree 
never exceeded unless by New’ton, the inventiNc 
genius which disco\ers new [jrovinces of inquiry, 
and iinds new points of view for old and familial- 
objects; the clearness of conception which is 
essential to the resolution of complex phaenomena 
into their constituent elements; fuid the powiT 
and habit of intense and persevering thought, W’ith- 
out which other intellectual gifts are compamtively 
fruitless. (See the introd. to the treatise De Con. 
et Sphaer.”) It may be noticed that he resembled 
other great thinkers, in his habit of complete ab¬ 
straction from outward things, when rellecting on 
subjects w hich made considerable demands on his 
mental powers. At such times he would forget to 
eat his meals, ar.d require compulsion to tJike him 
to the bath. (Plut. 1. c.) Compare the stories of 
New'ton sitting groat [>art of the day half dressed 
on his bed, while composing the Principia; and of 
Socrates standing a whole day and night, thinking, 
on the same spot. (Plat. p. 220, c. d.) The 

success of Archimedes in conquering difficulties 
seems to have made the expression irp6S\r}pa, ’Ap- 
ju-ovcrbial. (See Cic. ad Alt. xiii. 28, 
pro CUu-nf. 32.) 

The following works of Archimedes have come 
dow’n to us: A treatise on Eqngumderanis and 
Centres of Gravity, in which the theory of the 
equilibrium of the straight lever is demonstrated, 
both for commensurable and incommensurable 
weights; and various properties of the centres of 
gravity of plane surfaces bounded by three or four 
straight lines, or by a straight line and a parabola, 
are esndilished. 

The Qiuidrnturc of the- Parahola, in which it is 
proved, that the area cut off from a parabola by 
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any chord is equal to two-thirds of the parallelo¬ 
gram of wliich one side is the chord in question, 
and the opposite side a tangent to the parabola. 
This was the first real example of the quadrature 
of a curvilinear space; that is, of the discovery of 
a rectilinear figure equal to an area not bounded 
entirely by straight lines. 

A treatise on the. Sphere and CiiUmler^ in which 
various propositions relative to the surfiices and 
volumes of the sphere, cylinder, and cone, were 
demonstrated for the first time. Many of them 
are now familiarly known; for example, those 
which establish the ratio (<i)bctw(jen the volumes, 
and also bt^twecn tin? surface's, of the sphere and 
circumscribing cylinder; and the ratio(|) between 
the area of a great circle and the surface of the 
sphere. They are easily demonstrable by the 
modern analytical methods; but the original dis¬ 
covery and geometrical proof of them required the 
genius of Ai'chimedos. Moreover, the legitimacy 
of the modern applications of analysis to questions 
concerning curved lines and surfaces, can only be 
proved by a kind of geometrical reasoning, of 
which Archimedes gave' tlie first example. (See 
Lacroix, Dijr. Cal. vol, i. pp. (Jli and 4IH; and 
compare I)e Morgan, JXiJf'. (\d. }). H2.) 

The book on the Dimendou of the Circle consists 
of tliree propositions. 1st. Evi'ry circle is equal 
to a right-angled triangle of wliich the sides con¬ 
taining the right angle are equal respectively to its 
radius and circuml'erence. 2nd. The ratio of the 
area of the circle to the square of its diameter is 
nearly that of 11 to 14. Jlrd. The circumference 
of the circle is greater than three times its diameter 
by a quantity greaU'r than f-'- of the diameter but 
less than ]■ of the same. The last two })roposi- 
tions are estoblished by comparing the circum¬ 
ference of the oirch; with tin; pei'imoters of the 
inscribed and circumscrilted polygons of .')(> sides. 

'I’he treatise on Spirals contains demonstrations 
of the principal properties of tiu' curve, now known 
ns the Spiral of Archimedes, which is generated by 
the nnifonn motion of a point along a stmight line 
revolving unifonnly in one plane about one of its 
extremities. It appears from the introductoiy 
opisth; to Dositbens that Archimedes had not been 
able to put these theorems in a satisfactory form 
without long-continued and repeated tri.als; and 
that Conon, to whom he had sent them as pro¬ 
blems along with various others, had died without 
accomplishiiig their solution. 

The book on Conoids and Spheraids relates 
chiefly to the volumes cut off by planes from tlio 
solids so called; those namely which are generated 
by the rotation of the Conic Sections about their 
principal axes. Like the work last described, it 
was the result of laborious, and at first unsuccess¬ 
ful, attempts. (See the introduction.) 

The Arenarius (d "Va/jLixirTis) is a short tnict 
addressed to G(ilo, the eldest son of IJiero, in 
which Archimedes proves, that it is possibit; tt» 
assign a number greater than that of tin; grains of 
sand which would fill the sphere of the fixed stars. 
This singular investigation was suggested by an 
opinion which some persons had expressed, that 
the sands on the shores of Sicily were either in¬ 
finite, or at least would exceed any numbers which 
could be assigiKid for them ; and the success with 
which the dilHculties caused by the awkward and 
imperfect notation of the ancient Greek aritlimetic 
fire eluded by a dmice identical in principle with 
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the modem method of logarithms, affords one of 
the most striking instances of the great mathema¬ 
tician's genius. Having briefly discussed the 
opinions of Aristarchus upon the constitution and 
extent of the Universe [ ARisTARenusJ, and 
described his owji method of determining the aj>- 
parent diameter of the sun, and the magnitude of 
the pupil of the eye, he is led to assume that tin? 
diameter of the spljero of the fixed stars may be 
taken as not exceeding 100 million />f millions of 
stadia; and that a sphere, one Sokt.Aos in diame¬ 
ter, cannot contain more than 040 millions of 
grains of sand ; then, taking the stadium, in round 
numbers, as not grejiter tlian 10,000 5a»cTuAoi, he 
shews that the mimbfu* of grains in qiuistion could 
not be so great as 1000 m 3 ’riad 8 multiplied ly the 
eighth term of a geometrical progression of which 
the first term was unitjr and the common ratio a 
myrifid of myriads; a number which in our iiotfi- 
tion would be expressed by unity with 03 cijihers 
annexed. 

The two books On Floating Jludies (Hcpl tuv 
^O xavfjtAvoiv) contain demonstrations of tin; laws 
Avhicli determine the position of bodies immersed 
ill water; and particularlv of segments of sftlieres 
and parabolic conoids. Thej' jire extant onl^' in 
the Latin version of Conimandine, with the ex¬ 
ception of a fragment Ileol tup "TSaTi itpiara- 
luifpwv in Ang. Mai’s Collection, vol. i. p. 427. 

The treatises entitled Liunviata is a collection of 
15 propositions in plain? geometry. It is derived 
from an Arabic MS>. and its genuineness has been 
doubted. (See 'I'orelli’s preface.) 

Eutocius of Ascalon, about a. d. GbO, wrote a 
comiin'iiUiry on the I’re.'itises on the Sjihere and 
Cjdindor, on the Dimension of tin; Circle, and on 
Centres of Gravity. All the works above men¬ 
tioned, together with this Commentary, were found 
on the taking of Constantinople, and brought first 
inio Italy and then into Germany. They were 
printed at Rasle in 1541, in Greek and Latin, l»y 
Hervagius. Of tlie subsequent twlitions by far the 
best is that of 'I'orelli, “’Archini. ciuae siiijers. 
oniniti, cum Eutocil AscaloniUie commentariis. 
Ex recens. Joseph. Torclli, Veronensis,” Oxon. 
171)2. It was fouiuli*d upon tlu? liasle edition, 
except in the case of tin; Arenarius, the text of 
which is taken fr«)m that of Dr. Wallis, who pub¬ 
lished this treatise and the Dimensio Circuit, with 
a translation .and notes, at Oxford, in 1679. (They 
are reprinted in vol. iii. of his works.) 

The Arenarius, having been little meddled with 
by the ancient commentators, retains the Doric 
dialect, in which Archimedes, like his countryman 
'J’heocritns, wrote. (See Wallis, 0]>. vol. iii. ])p. 
537, 545. 'IV.etzes says, 5t Kal hoapiarl., 

fbwpfj J^vpaKovaia, Tld Kal xapurrtcow rdu ydu 
KiPi^aw Trd(rap.) A French translation of tlie 
works of Archimedes, with notes, was puhlislied 
by^ F. I'eynard, Paris, 1808, 2 voJs. 8vo., and an 
English translation of the Arenarius liy G. Ander¬ 
son, London, 1784. 

((}. M. Mazuchelli, Notizie. istoriclui c critk-Iui 
intorno alia vito.^ alle invenzioni., ed agli scritii di 
ArcJiiimik'^ Hrescia, 1737, 4to.; C. M. Brandelii, 
DisseHutio sistens Archimedis riUim^ cjumpie in 
Mathesin nwrita^ Gr^'phiswald. 178.0,4to.; Martens, 
in Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Encgclojmdivy 
art. Archimedes; Qiuarterly Review, vol. iii. art. 
Peyrurdi's Archimedes; Rigaud, The Arenarius of 
Archimedesj Oxford, 1837, printed for the Asbmo- 
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lean Society; Fabric. Diltl. Orutr.. vol. ii. p. .541 ; 
Pope-Blount, Ccmum crlehnorum A uil/orutn. Load. 
lG90,fol.) IW. F. IXJ 

AHCIIIME'DFS, of I'ralles, wrote cominonUi- 
ries upon Ilomor and Plato, end also a work upon 
mechanics. (Suidas, s. t\,- Eudocia, p. 74.) 

ARCIIIME'LUS the author of 

an epigram on the great ship of I Hero, which ap- 
])ears to have been built about ‘220 n. c. (Athen. 
V. p. 20.0.) To this epigram Bninck i^AnulevL ii. 
]). 0’4) added another, on an imitator of Euripides, 
the title of which, however, in the Vatican MS. is 
Apxtf^V^ovs, which there is no good reason for 
altering, although we have no other mention of a 
poet named Archimcde.s. [J*. S.) 

ARCHTN US {'Apx^vos). 1. An Athenian 
statesman and omtor. He u as a native of (^ocle, 
and one of the leading Atlnmian patri«>ts, who to- 
gi'ther with I'lirasybulus and Anytus occuj)ied 
iMiyle, led the Athenian exiles back, ajul over¬ 
threw the govmnment of the 'J'hirty tyrants, n. c. 
403. (J)emosth. r. Tlmorrut. ]). 7-12.) It was on 
the advice of Archinus that I'lirasybulus proclaim¬ 
ed the general amnesty (Aeschin. dc Fcils. Jjuf. 

)i. 330); Archinus, moreov(>r, carried a law which 
atforded protection to those included in the amnesty 
against sycophantism. (Isocrat, in (\dlim. p. (ilO.) 
Altliough tin* name of Arcliinus is obscured in 
history by that of Thrasylnilus, yet we have every 
reason for believing that he was a better and a 
greaU*r man. Deimtsthenes says, that he was often 
at the head of armies, and that he was particularly 
great as a statesman. When 'J’hrasybulus proposed, 
contrary to law, that one of his friends should be 
rewarded with a crown, Arcliinus opjioscd the 
illegal jiroceeding, and came forwaid as accuser of 
'J'hrasyl)ulus. (Aeschin. e, Cttsiph. p. ld\A.) He 
acted in a similar manner when Thrasybulus en- 
dt'avourtid in an illegal way to procure honours for 
Lysias. (Pint. Vit. X. (imi. p. }!35, f.; Phot. fW. 
‘2(il).) Tiiere are seveial other passages of aiich'Ut 
writers which attest that Archinus was a skilful 
and upright statesman, lie is also of importance i 
in the literary history of Attica, for it was on his 
advice that, in the archonsliip of Eiicleides, n. c. 
4(13, the Ionic alphabet (Twet/cct •ypdp.pLara) was 
introduced into all public documents. (Suid. .v. r. 
'Xap.luv 6 SripLos.) iSome ancient as well as modem 
writers have believed tiiat Archinus wTotc a 
funeral oration, of which a fragment was thought 
to be preserved in Clemens of Alexandria. (Strom, 
vi. p. 749.) Rut this is a mistake wJiich aro.se 
with Dionysius of HaHearnassus udm. ri 

dievnd. in DnnostJt. p, 17b) from a misunderstood 
j.as.sage of Plato. {Menrj'. p. 403.) See Valesius, 
iol Ilaniocruf. p. Hi], tV;c.; Ruhnken, Hkt.Orat. 
ilnwc. p. xlii.; Taylor, Li/siac 17/0, p. 141,&c.) 

2. A Greek historian of uncerUiin date, who 
wrote a w'ork on the history of 'J7i<*.s.saly which is 
now lost. (Schol. ud Pind. Pyih. iii. .59 ; Steph. 
Ry/.. s.v. Awtiov,) [L. S- l 

ARCHIPPUS {’'Apxf’fTTTos), an Achaean, who 
accompanied Andronidas to Diaeus, tlie commander 
of th»' Achaoans, to offer p(*ace from tiie Romans, 
n. c. 14()*. He W'as seized by Diaeus, but released 
upon the payment of forty miiiae (Polyb. xl. .5, 
comp. c. 4, init.) 'I'liere was another Archippus, 
an Achaean, who expelled the garrison of Nabis 
from Argot., n.c. 194. (Liv. xxxiv. 40.) 

ARCJIIPPUS (^ApxiTriros)y an Athenian comic 
poet of the old comedy, gained a single prize b. c. 
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41.5. (Suidas, jf. f.) His chief play was 
“ the Fishes,” in which, as fur as can be gcathered 
from the fragments, the fish made war upon the 
Athenians, as excessive eaters of fish, and at length 
a treaty was concluded, liy whicli Melanthius, tlicj 
tragic poet, and other vonicious fish-eaters, were 
given up to be devoured by the fishes. 'J’he wit of 
the })iece appears to have consisted chiefly in jday- 
ing upon words, which Archippus was noted for 
carrying to great excess. (.Schol. in Aristoph, Vcsji. 
4bL Rckker.) The other plays of Archippus, 
mentioned by the grammarians, are 'Ap.<pirpvu3i\ 
‘HpaxA^v yaptoVy "Oyov (rxict, nAoOros, and 'PiVwn. 
Four of the lost plays w'liich are a.ssigned to Aris¬ 
tophanes, were by some ascribed to Archipjius, 
namely, Tlu'njffiSy Navaydsy Nrjtroi, NioSis or Nfo^ov. 
(Aleineko, i. 207—210.) Two Pythagorean phi¬ 
losophers of this name arc mentioned in the list of 
Fabricius. (/HU. (irarc. i. p. 031.) [P. S.] 

AiU’IirTELES (’Apx^'^tAT;?). 1. Father of 

the boy Eunomus, whom Heracles killed by acci¬ 
dent on his visit to Architeles. The father forgave 
Heracles, but Heracles nevertheless went into vo¬ 
luntary exile. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 0 ; Diod. iv. 3(), 
who calls the boy Eurynonius; Athen. ix. p. 410, 
AlC.) 

2. A son of Achacus and Automate, and brother 
of Arcliauder, t' gether with wliom he carried on a 
war atiaiiist Ltimedoii. (Pans. ii. (i. § 2.) He inar- 
rit'd Automate, the daugliter of Danaus. (vii. 1. 

§ :f.) [H s.] 

AIlCHlTrMUS ('Apx^'rip-o5)y the author of a 
work on Arcadia. (Pint. Quaest. Grcu'c. c. 39.) 

ARCllO, the daugliter of Herodicus, a Thessa¬ 
lian chief, whitsc* cbildrcn met with the tragical 
death mentioned by lavy. (xl. 4.) [Thkoxk.na.] 

AlvCllON (''Apxtni'). 1. The Pelluean, uji- 
puiuted .>>atrap of ihibylonia after the death of 
Ale.xauder, B.t. 323 (Justin, xih. 4; Diod. xviii. 3), 
is jirobably tin; s;ime as the son of Cleinias men¬ 
tioned in the Indian expedition of Alexander. 
(.\rrian, /W. c. 10.) 

2. Gf Aegeini, one of those who defi'uded the 
conduct of the Achaean league with refbi’cnct* to 
Sparta before Caeciliiis Aletellus, B. c. 105. He 
was oiu* of the Acliaean amliassadors sent to Egypt 
in B. c. I(i0 (Polyb. xxiii. 10, x.\ix. 10), .and is 
perhaps the same as the Archo, the brother of 
Xcnarchus, mentioned by Livy, (xli, 29.) 

ARCHY'TAS (*Apxi''^“s)» A.mi'HISS.a, a 
Greek p(»et, who was jirobably a eontemporary of 
Euphorion, about n. e. 300, since it was a matter 
of doubt W'ith the ancients themselves whether tin? 
epic poem I'epai/os was the w'ork of Archytas or 
Euphorion, (Athen. iii. p. 02.) Plutarch (Qiuu’si. 
(if. 1.5) Ijuotes from liini an hexameti'r verse con¬ 
cerning the country of the ()/.(»liau Locrians. 'J’wo 
other lines, w'hicli he is said to have inserted in 
the Hermes of Eratosthenes, are preserved in 
Stobaeus. (S'rm. Iviii. 10.) He seems to have 
been the same person whom Laertius (viii. 02) calls 
an epigrammatist, and upon whom Rion wrote an 
epigiam which he quotes, (iv. 52.) [L. S.] 

ARCHY'TAS (’Agxu^av ), of Mytilenk, a 
mu.sician, Avho may perhaps have been the author 
of the work llepi Av\wVy which is ascribed to 
Archytas of Taivntum. (Diog. Laert. viii. 02 ; 
Athen, xiii. p. 000, f., iv. p. 104, e.) 

ARCHY'TAS ('Apxvras), a Greek of Taren- 
TUAi, who was di.stinguished as a philosophtM', 
mathematician, general, and statesman, and w.u 
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jio less .ndinired for his integrity and virtue, both 
in public and in private life. Little is known of 
his history, since the lives of him by Aristoxcnus 
and Aristotle (Atlien. xii. p. f)45) arc lost. A 
brief account of him is given by Diogenes Laertius, 
(viii. 7i)—83.) llis father's name was Mnasar- 
chus, Miiesagoras, or iiistiacus. The time when 
he lived is disputed, but it was probably about 400 
Ji. c., and onwards, so that lie was contemporary 
witli Plato, whose life he is said to have saved by 
his influence with the tyrant Dionysius (Tzetzes, 
eVui X. 350, xi. 3G2 ; Siiidas, s. and 

with whom he kept up a familiar intercourse. (Cic. 
de ScHcd. 12.) Two letters which are said to 
have passed between them are preserved by Dio¬ 
genes (/. c.; Plato, Ej>. 0). lie was seven times 
the general of his city, tliough it was the custom 
for the offic(! to be held for no more than a year, 
and he comninnded in scvenil campaigns, in all of 
which he was victorious. Civil attairs of the 
greatest consc'quence were entrusted to him by his 
fellow-citizens. After a life wliicli secured to him 
a place among the very greatest men of antiquity, 
h(! was drowned Avhile upon a voyage on the 
Adriatic. (Ilor. Curm. i. 20.) lie was greatly 
admired for his domestic virtues. He paid par¬ 
ticular attention to the comfort and education of 
his slaves, 'fhe interest which he took in the 
education of children is proved by the mention of a 
child’s rattle (irAaTayri) among his mechanical in¬ 
ventions. (Aelian, P.//. xiv. lil; Aristot. JW. 
viii. 6. g 1.) 

As a philosopher, he belonged to the Pythagorean 
school, and he appears to have been himself the 
founder of a new sc'ct. Like the Pythagoreans in 
general, he paid much attention to mathematics. 
Horace (/.c.) calls him “maris et terrae numeroque 
carentis arcnac Mensorem.” 1I(* stdved the pro¬ 
blem of the doubling of the cube, ( VUruv'. ix. praef.) 
and invented tin; method of analytical geomotr}'. 
He was the first wiio aj>plied the principles of 
mathematics to meehanies. 'I’o his theoretical sci¬ 
ence he added the skill of a f)ractical ineehanician, 
and constnicted various machines and automatons, 
among which his wooden flying dove in particular 
was the wonder of antiquity. ((Jell. x. 12.) He 
also applied mathematics with success to musical 
scieime, and even to metaphysical philosophy. His 
influence as a philos(»i)her was so great, that Plato 
was undoubtedly indebted to him for some of his 
views; and Aristotle is thought Jjy some writers 
to have borrowed the idea of his categories, as well 
as some of his ethical principles, from Archytas. 

The fragments and titles of works ascribed to 
Archytas arc very numerous, hut tht; genuineness 
of many of them is greatly doubted. Most of 
them are fouTid in Stohaeus. ^I’hey relate to phy¬ 
sics, metaphysics, logic;, and ethics. A catalogue* of 
them is given by Fabricius. f/mcc. i. p.8o3.) 
Several of the fragments of Archytas an; published 
in fJale, Opusc. MyiluoL Cantab. 1G71, Amst. 1688. 

A work ascribed to him ‘^on the lU Cat<;gories,'’ 
was published by Camcrarius, in Greek, under the 
title *Apx^’rov (ftep6/x€Voi \6yoi Kado\iKoi^ 

Lips, 1564; and in Greek and Latin, Ven. 1571. 

A full collection of his fragments is promised in the 
Teidamen de Archiftae. Tarmiini vita aiqiut ojteribus, 
a .Jos. Navjirro, of wliich only one part has yet ap- 
pearcid, Hafn. 1820. 

From the statement of lamblichus ( Vit. Pyth. 23), 
that Archytas was a hearer of Pythagoras, some 
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writers liave thought that there were two Pyth»f 
gorean pliilosophers of this name. But lamblichus 
was undoubtedly mistaken. (Bentley’s PWaris,) 
The writers of this name on agriculture (Diog. 
Laert. l.c.; Varro, 1{. 11. i. 1; Columelhi, i?. It. i. 1), 
on cookery [dyj/apTVTiKd, lamhlich, Vit. Pyth. 28, 
34; Athen. xii. p. 516, c.), and on architecture 
(Diog. 1. c.; Vitruv. vii. praef.), arc most probably 
identical with the philosopher, to whom the most 
various attainments are ascribed. 

Busts of Archytas are engraved in Gronovius' 
Thvsattr. Antiq. Uraec. ii. tab. 48, and in the Anti- 
I chiia d'^Ermlano, v. tab. 28, 30. 

(Schmidii Dissert, de Archyta Tarent. Jenae, 
160.3, Vossius, de SHcnt. Math. 48. g I; Montucla, 
Hist. Mathes. vol. i. pt. i. 1. iii. p. 137; Bitter, 
Ceschiehtc der Pythay. Philos, p. 65.) [P. S.] 

AUCTI'NUS Ckpicrlvos), of Miletus, is called 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus {A. It. i. 68, &c.) 
the most ancient Greek poet, whence some writers 
have placed him even before the time of Homer ; 
but the ancients wdio assign to him any certain 
date, agree in placing him about the commence¬ 
ment of the Olympiads. We know from good 
authority that his father’s name was Teles, and 
that he was a descendant of Nautes. (Suid. s. v. 
'ApKTivos ; Tzetzes, Chit. xiii. (>41.) He is called 
a disciple of Homer, and from all we know about 
him, there was scarcely a poet in his time wlu) 
deserved this title more than Arctinus. Ho was 
the most distinguished among the so-called cyclic 
poets. There were in anticjiiity two epic poems 
belonging to the cycle, which arc unanimously 
attributed to him. I. The Aethupi^ (AlOtovls)^ in 
five books. It was a kind of continuation of 
Homer's Iliad, and its chief heroes were Memnon, 
king of the ICthiopians, and Achilles, who slew 
him. The substance of it has bec'n preserv<'d ))y 
I’roclus. 2. 'J’he Dcstrnciiim of It ton ( *l\iov 
Trepais), in two hooks, contained a description of 
the taking and destruction of 'I’roy, and tin; sub¬ 
sequent events until the departure of the Greeks. 
The substiuice of thi.s poem has likewise been pn*- 
served by Proclus. A portion of the Little Iliad 
of Lesches was likewise called ’lAiow irtpais, but 
the account which it gave diflered materially from 
tluit of Arctinus. ( Leschks.] A third epic poem, 
called Tiraitoiiiax'ia^ that is, the fight of the gods 
with the Titans, and which was pn»bably the first 
pcK'ra in the epic cycle, was ascribed by some to 
Fumelus of C<trinth, and by others to Arctinus. 
(Athen. i. p. 22, vii. p. 277.) The fragments of 
Arctinus have been collected by DUntzer {Die 
Eraym. der ep. Poes, his avf Alex. pp. 2, A:c., 16, 
&c.,21,Ai:c., Nnchimy, p. 16) and Diihner. {J/tnneri 
Carm.et(\ifrli Epiei liefujuiae, P«aris, 1837.) Com¬ 
pare C. W. Muller, De (^yclo tlraecorum Epico. 
Welcker, Der Epische (Jyclus^ p. 211,iVcc.; Bode, 
Gesch. der Ep. Dichtkunst der JleUcn. pp. 276, &c., 
378, &c. [L.S.] 

ARC YON {'ApKvuiv), or, as others read, Alcyon 
('AAkvwv)^ a surgeon at Rome, mentioned by Jose¬ 
phus (Ant. xix. 1) xis hxiving been called in to 
attend to those px'rsons who had been wounded at 
Caligida’s assassination, a. d. 41. [W. A, G.] 
A'UDALTTS (’'ApSoAos), a son of Hephaestus, 
who was wild to have invented the flute, and to 
have built a sanctuary of the Muses at Troezen, 
who derived from him the surname Ardalides or 
Ardaliotides. (Pans. ii. ,'31. §3; Hesych. s. r. 
*Ap5aA/5fs.) [L. S. j 
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A'RDEAS (’ApS^as), a son of Odysseus and 
Circe, the mythical founder of the town of Ardea 
in the country of the Rutuli. (Dionys. i. 72; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. ’'Avr^ia.) [L. S.] 

A'RDICES of Corinth and TELE'PHANES of 
Sicyon, were, according to Pliny (xxxv. 5), the 
first artists who practised the monogram, or draw¬ 
ing in outline with an indication also of the parts 
within the external outline, but witJiout colour, as 
in the designs of Flaxman and Retzsch. Pliny, 
afUT stating that the invention of the earliest fonn 
of drawing, namely, the external outline, as marked 
by the edge of the shadow (umbra luominis lineis 
circumducta^ or pictura Linearis)^ was claimed by 
the Egyptians, the Corinthians, and the Sieyonians, 
adds, that it was said to have been invented by 
Philocles, an Egyptian, or by Cleanthes, a Corin¬ 
thian, and that the next step was made by Ardices 
and Telephanos, who first added the inner lines of 
the figure (^'jmrgtmirs lineas inius). (P. S.] 
ARDYS C'ApSus). 1. King of Lydui, succeeded 
his father Oyges, and reigned from n,c. 6‘80 to 831. 
He took Priene and made war against Miletus. 
During his reign the Cimmerians, who had been 
driven out of tfu*ir abt)de8 by the Nomad Scythians, 
took Sardis, with the exception of the ciUulel. 
(Herod, i. 15, IG ; Pans. iv. 24. § 1.) 

2. An experienced general, commanded the right 
wing of the army of Antiochus the Great in his 
battle against Molo, n. c. 220. [See. p. 1.9G, b.] 
He distinguished himself in the next year in the 
siege of Selcuceia. (Polyb. v. 53, GO.) 

ARE'GON (‘Af^yw)^ a Corinthian painter, 
who, in conjunction with Cleanthes, oniamented 
the temple of Artemis Alpheionia at the mouth of 
the Alpheius in Elis. He painted Artemis riding 
on a griffin. (Strab. vii. p. 343.) If Cleanthes be 
the artist mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 5), Aregon 
must be placed at the very earliest period of the 
rise of art in Greece. [CnKA.M'iiKs.] [P. S.] 
ARE'GON IS ('Aprjyovis), according to the Or¬ 
phic Argonautica (127), the wife of Ampycus and 
mother of Mopsus. llyginus (Fab, 14) calls her 
Chloris. [li. S.] 

AREIA ('Apela), the warlike. 1. A suniamo 
of Aphrodite, when represented in full armour like 
Ares, as was the case at Sparta. (Pans. iii. 17. §5.) 

2. A surname of Athena, under which she was 
worshipped at Athens. Her statue, together w'ith 
those of Ares, Aphrodite, and Enyo, stood in the 
temple of Ares at Athens. (Pans. i. 8. § 4.) Her 
worship under this name was instituted by Orestes 
after he bad been acquitted by the Areiopagus of 
the murder of his mother, (i. 28. § 5.) It was 
Athena Areia who gave her casting vote in cases 
where the Areiopagites were equally divided. 
(Aeschyl. F/im. 753.) From these circumstances, 
it has been inferred, that the name Areia ought not 
to be derived from Ares, but from dpd, a pniyer, or 
from dp4a) or dpecr/cw, to propituvte or atone for. 

3. A daughter of Cleochus, by whom Apollo be¬ 
came the father of Miletus. (ApoUod. iii. 1. § 2.) 

For other traditions about Miletus, see Acacallis 
and Milktus. [L. S.] 

AREI'LYCUS ('AprrilKvKos). Two mythical 
personages of this name occur in the Iliad, (xiv. 
451, xvi. 308.) [L. S.] 

AREI'THOUS ('Afnftdoos), king of Arne in 
Boeotia, and husband of Philomedusa, is called in 
the Iliad (vii. 8,&c.) xopui'ijTrjs, because he fought 
with no other weapon but a club. He fell by the 
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hand of the Arcadian Lycurgus, who drove him 
into a narrow defile, where he could not make use 
of his club. Erythalion, the friend of Lycurgus, 
wore the armour of Arei’tbous in the Trojan w'ar. 
(Horn. 11. vii. 138, &c.) The tomb of Arei'thous 
was shewn in Arcadia as late as the time of Pau- 
sanias. (viii. 11. § 3.) There is another mythical 
personage of this name in the Iliad (xx. 487). [L.S.] 
AREIUS (’Apetos), a suniamc of Zeus, wdiich 
may^ mean either the warlike or the propitiating 
and atoning god, as Areia in the case of Athena. 
Under this name, Ocnomaus sacrificed to him as 
often as he entered upon a contest with the suitors 
of his daughter, whom he put to death as soon as 
they were conquered. (Pans. v. 14. § 5.) [L. S.] 
AREIUS or ARIUS ("Apeioy), a citizen of 
Alexandria, a Pythagorean or Stoic philosopher in 
the time of Augustus, who esteemed him so highly, 
that after the conquest of Alexandria, he declared 
that he spared the city chiefly for the sake of 
Arcius. (Plut. Ant. 80, A/Jo/Vi/A. p. 207; Dion 
Cass. li. IG; Julian. Epist. 51; corap. Strab. xiv. 
p. 670.) Areius as well as his two sons, Diony¬ 
sius and Nicanor, are said to have instnicted Au¬ 
gustus in philosophy. (Suet. Autj. 89.) He is 
frequently mentioned })y Themistius, who says 
that Augustus valued him not less than Agrippa. 
(Themist. Oral. v. p. 63, d. viii. p. 108, b. x. p. 
130, b. xiii. p. 173, c. ed. Petav. 1G84.) From 
Quintilum (ii. 15. § 3G, iii. 1. § 16) it appears, 
that Areius also Uiught or wrote on thetoric. 
(Comp. Senec. consul, ad Marc. 4 ; Aelian, V. IT, 

xii. 25; Suid. s, v. &tu>v.) [L, S.] 

AREIUS, LECA'NIUS (Afxdvtos ‘'Apetos), a 

Greek physician, one of whose medical formulae is 
quoted by Andr«>machu8 (ap. Gal. Dc Compos. 
Medicam, sec. Cicti. v. 13, vol, xiii. p. 840), and 
who must therefore have lived in or before the 
first century after Christ. He may perhai)S be the 
same person who is several times quoted by Galon, 
and who is sometimes called a follow’or of Ascle- 
piadcs, 'AffuKtiiridSfios (JJe Ckmpos. Medicam. sec. 
JxM'osy V. 3, vol. xii. p. 829 ; ibid. viii. 5, vol. 

xiii. p. 182*; J'k'. Comjm, Medicam. sec. Gen. v. 

15, vol. xiii. p. 857), sometimes a native of Tarsus 
in Cilicia (De Compos. Meiiicam. see. Lrtcos^ iiL 1, 
vol. .vii. p. 636 ; ibid.'iK. 2, vol. xiii. p. 247), sind 
sometimes mentioned without any distinguishing 
epithet. (Ik: Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos, x. 2, 
vol. xiii. p. 347; Dc Compos. Medicam. sec. Gen. 
V. 11, 14. vol. xiii. pp. 827, 82.9, 852.) He may 
perhaps also be the person who is siiid by Soranus 
(Vita liipjHtcr. init., in Ilipp. Opera, vol. iii. p. 
k50) to have written on the life of Hippocrates, 
and to whom Dioscorides addresses his work on 
Materia Medica. (vol. i. p. 1.) Whether all these 
(Kissages refer to the siune individual it is impos¬ 
sible to say for certain, but the writer is not aware 
of any chronological or other difficulties in the 
supposition. [W. A. G.] 

ARETiLIUS, a pjiinter w'ho was celebrated 
at Rome a little before the reign of Augustus, 
but degraded the art by painting goddesses after 
the likeness of his own mistresses. (Plin. xxxv. 
37.) [P. S.1 

ARE'LLIUS FUSCUS. [Fuscus.] 

ARENE. IAfharkus.] 


* In this latter passage, instead of "‘Ageiox. 
’AtrifXTjTridSoy w'e should read ^Agtlov 'AnKkifiria- 
Sfiov. f Ascr.KriAnES Arkiu.s.] 

T 2 
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C. ARE'NNIUS and L. ARE'NNJUS, wore 
tribunes of the plebs in B. c. 210. L. Arennius 
was praefect of the allies two years afterwards, 
B. c. 200, and was taken prisoner in the battle in 
W'liicli Marcellus was defeated by Hannibal. (Liv. 
xxvii. 0, 20, 27.) 

ARES (’'ApTjs), the god of war and one of the 
great Olympian gods of the Greeks. He is repre¬ 
sented as the son of Zeus and Hera. (Horn. //. v. 
«93, &c.; lies. Then,/. 021 ; Apollod. i. 3. § 1.) 
A later tradition, according to which Hera con¬ 
ceived Ares by touching a C(‘rtain llower, appears 
to be an imitation of the legend about the birtli f)f 
Hephaestus, and is related by Ovid. {Fast. v. 2.o6, 
&c.) The character of Ares in Greek mythology 
will be best understood if w(! compare it with that 
of other divinities who arc likewise in some way 
connected with war. Atliena represents thought¬ 
fulness and wisdom in the allairs of war, and pro¬ 
tects men and their habitations during its ravages. 
Ares, on tlie otlnu- hand, is notliing but the per- 
Bonilication of bold forc(i and strength, and not so 
much the god of war as of its tumult, confusion, 
and horrors. His sister Eris calls forth war, Zens 
directs its course, but Ares loves wa.r for its own 
sake, and didights in the din and roar of battles, 
in the slaughter of men, and the destruction of 
towns. He is not even influenced by party-spirit, 
but sometimes assists the one and sometimes the 
other side, just as his inclination may dictate ; 
whence Zeus calls him dKhoirfjoaaWos. (//.v. hllfl.) 
'I’he destructive hand of this god was even believed 
to be active in the ravagi^s made by plagues and 
epidemics. (Soph. Ocd.Ti/r. Id5.) This sjivage 
and sanguinary character of Ares makes him hated 
by the other gods and his own parents. (//. v. 
J18.9—In the Iliad, he apj)cars surrounded 
by the personifications of all the fearful phenomena 
and clfects of war (iv. 440, Ac,, xv. 11.0, Ac.) ; 
but in the Odyssey his ch.'iracter is somewhat 
softened down. It was contrary to the spirit 
which animat(!d the Greeks to represent a being 
like Ares, with all his overwhelming physical 
strength, as always victorious; and when he comes 
in contiict with higher powers, he is usually con¬ 
quered. He was wounded by Diomede.s, who was 
assisted by Athena, and in his fall he roared like 
nine or ten thousand other warriors together. {If. 
V. 8.55, Ac.) When the gods began to bike an 
active j)art in the war of the mortals, Athena oj)- 
posed Ares, and threw him on the ground by 
hurling at him a mighty stone (xx. (ifl, xxi. 40.3, 
Ac.); and when he lay stretched on the eiu-th, his 
huge body covered the spaci; f)f seven ph;thra. 
The gigantic Aloadae had likewise coTupicred and 
chained him, and had kept him a prisoner for thir¬ 
teen months, until he was delivered by Hermes, 
(v. 385, Ac.) In tlie contest of 'J’yplion against 
Zeus, Ares was obliged, togetlier wdth the other 
gods, to flee to Egypt, wliere he metamorphosed 
himself into a fish. (Antonin. Eib. 23.) He was 
also conquered by Heracles, with whom lie fought 
on account of his son Cyenus, and obliged to re¬ 
turn to Olympus. (Hesiod, Here. 4bl.) In 
numerous other contests, however, he was victo¬ 
rious. This fierce and gigantic, but wdth.al hand¬ 
some god loved and was beloved by Aj)hrf)dit(i: 
he interfered on lier behalf w'ith Zeus (v. 883), 
ajid lent her his war-chariot, (v. 383 ; comp. Arn- 
itODiTK.) When Aphrodite loved Adonis, Ares 
in his jealousy metamorphosed himself into a bear. 
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and killed his rival. [.Adonis.] According ti> a 
late tradition, Ares slew Halirrhotius, tlie son of 
Poseidon, when he was on the point of violating 
Alcippe, the daughter of Ares. Hereupon Poseidon 
accused Arcs in tlie Areit)pagu8, where the Olym- 
jiian gods were assembled in court. Ares was 
acquitted, and this event w'as believed to have 
given rise to the name Areiopagus. {Did. of Ant. 

S. V.) 

Tin; warlike character of the tribi's of Thrace 
led to the belief, tliat the god’s residmice was in 
that country, and here and in Scythia were tin; 
principal .seats of his worship, (llom. (hL viii. 3()1, 
with the note of laistatli.; Ov. .l/-.s Am. ii. 53.5 ; 
Statius, Theh. vii. *12; Herod, iv. 51), (12.) In 
Scythia be was wmrship])ed in the form of a sword, 
to w'hicli not only horsi's and other cattle, but men 
also w'ere sacrificed. Respecting the worsliip of an 
Egyptian divinity called .ires, see Herodotus, ii. 84. 
He was further worshipfied in Colchis, where the 
golden fleece was suspiuided on an oak-tree in a 
grove sacred to him. (Apollod. i. i). § 18.) From 
thence the Dioscuri were believed to have brought 
to Laconia the ancient statue of Ares which was 
preserved in the temjtle of Ares 'J’hareitas, on the 
road from Sjiarta to ’rhera))na('. (Fans. iii. H). § 7, 
Ac.) The island near the coast of Colchis, in which 
the Stymphalian birds w'eri' believi'd to have dwelt, 
and which is calk'd the island of Ares, Aretius, 
Aria, or (!halccritis, was likewise sacri'd to him. 
fSteph. Bvz. s. V. ‘'Apeos rrjaos ; Afxdlon. Rhod. ii. 
1047; Plin. II.y. vi. 12; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7. § 15.) 

In Gr(*ece itself the w'orshi[> of Ares was not 
very general. At Athens he had a temple con¬ 
taining a statue made by Alcamcne.s (Pans. i. 8. 

§ 5); at Geronlhrae in Laconia be bad a temiile 
W'ith a grove, where an annual festival w'as cele¬ 
brated, during whicli no woman was allowed to 
approach the temple, (iii. 22. 5.) He was also 

worshipped near 'I’egea, and in llie town (viii. 44. 

8, 48. § 3), at ()lYm]>ia (v. 1 5. 4), near Tliebes 

(Apollod. iii. 4. § 1), and at Sparta, where there 
Avas an ancient statin', representing tlie god in 
chains, to indicate that the martial spirit ami vic¬ 
tory W'ere never to leave the city of Sparta. (Ibuis. 
iii. 15. §5.) At Sparta human sacrifices Avi're 
otfered to Arcs. (Apollod. Fru(/m. p. 1058, ed. 
Ileyne.) The temph's of this god were usually 
built outside the towns, probably to suggest the 
idi'a that he w'us to prevent enemies from approach¬ 
ing them. 

All tlie stories about Ares and his worship in 
the countries nortli of (Jreece seem to indicate that 
his w'lirhhip wais introduced in tlie latter country 
from 'J’hrace ; and the wlnde character of the god, 
as descnb(;d by the most ancient j)(M;ts of Greeci', 
seems to have been thought little suited to be re¬ 
present'd in works of art: in fact, Ave hear of no 
artistii: representation of Ares pre\'ions to the time 
of Aleatnenes, who ujipears to have created the 
ideal of Ares. Tlii're are few Greek monuments 
now' extant with ri'jiresentatious of the god; he 
appears principally on coins, reliefs, and gems, 
(llirt. AIiithoL lidJi ih. i. p. 51.) The Romans 
identified their god Mars Avith the Grei;k Ares. 

^ ^ [L. s.] 

A'Rj'iSAS (’A/icVav), of Ijiicania, and pndiahly 
of Croton, was at the head of the Pythagorean 
school, and the sixth in succession from Pythagoras. 
Some attribute to iiini a work “'about Human Na¬ 
ture,” of which a fragment is preserved by Stobaeus 
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{Ed. i. p. 847, ed. llocren) ; but others suppose it 
to liJivi! been written by Aessira.. [Aesara.] 

AKESTOR (’ApetTTwp), the father of Ar^us 
Panoptes, the puardian of lo, who is therefore 
called Arestorides. (Apollod. ii. 1. §,*}; Apollon. 
Ivliod. i. 11*2; Ov. Met. i, ()*24.) Accordiji^j to 
Paiisanias (ii. ](>. 4} H), Arestor was the liusluind 
of Myceiie, tin; daupfliter of Inachus, from wlnmi 
the town of JVlycenat; derived its name. [ij. S.J 

AUETADES (’ApTyretSTjs), of Cnidus, of uncer¬ 
tain date, wrote a work on Miua^donian alfairs 
(Ma/ceSoi/z/cd) in three books at least, and amjther 
on the history of islands {vijaiMTiKa) in two books 
at least. (I’lut. PuralL 11, *27.) It is imeertsiin 
whetlier the Aretodes reft'rred to by Porphyry 
{up. Easdi. Pra<‘p. Ev. x. 8), as the author of a 
work rieol avvfixTrrctiafus, is the same as the above 
or not. 

ARETAEUS (’ApeTamv), one of the most cele¬ 
brated of the anei(!nt (Jreek j)liysicians, of whose 
life, however, no particulars are known. 'J'here is 
some uiUMTtainty res])i‘tLinir both his ape and coun¬ 
try ; but it setans ])robable that he practised in the 
first u*ntury afb'r Christ, in the reipn of Nero or 
Ves})asian, and he is generally styled “•tiieCa])pado- 
cian” (KaTTirdSol). He wrote in Ionic <1 reek a 
gmieral treatise on disea.ses, which is still exUint, 
and is certainly one of the most valuable relitiues 
of anti(|uity, displaying great acctinicy in the 
detail of symptoms, and in seizing the diagnostic 
character of diseases. In his jiraetice lie followed 
for the most part the method of Hijiiiocnites, but 
he paid less attention to what have been styled 
“■ tilt'natural actions” of tlie system ; and, contrary 
to the practice of the Eallu'r ofM(‘dicine. he did 
not Jiesitate to attemjit to counteract them, wlnm 
tJiey ajipeared to him to be injurious. 'J’he account 
whicli lie gives of his treatment of various diseases 
indicates a siinjile and sagacious .system, and one of 
more energy than that of the jirofessed Methodici. 
'J'hus he freely administered active purgatives ; he 
did not object to narcotics ; he was much less 
averse to bleeding ; and upon the whole his Materia 
Medica was both ample and tdlicient. It may be 
asserted generally that there are few of the ancient 
])hysiciuns, since the time of 11 ijijwicrates, who 
appear to have been less biassed by attachment to 
any peculiar set of opinions, ami whose account of 
the plienomena and treatment of disease has better 
stood the test of subse(|uent experience. Aretaeus 
is placed by some writers among tin; Pneumatici 
{JJict. uf Ant. s. r. J^ncunuttiei), because he main¬ 
tained the doctrines which are peculiar to this 
sect ; other systematic writers, however, think 
that he is better entitled to be jilaicd with the 
J'.clectics. {Did. of Ant. >■. r. Erlntu’i.) 

11 is work consists of eiglii book, of which four are 
‘•nti tied Uepl Airiwy kuI kou Xpoviwv 

HaOcav, /)(•, Cunsis rt Sipnis Aruiun/ni. H Diutnrnu- 
‘ Uin,Morb(truiu ; ami the other four, Ilfpl WtpaTrefas 
KoX Xpoviajv nadem-, JM ( 'urutiimf Acuturuni 
<i Diiiturnoruni Alurhonun. They are in a tolerably 
comjilett; state of prt'servation, though a few chap¬ 
ters are lost. The work was lirst pidilished in a 
Eatin tKinsIation by .1. I*. Crassus, Venet. 1.0.52, 
dto., together wdtli Rufms Ephesius. 'J'he first 
Ureek edition is that by .1. Uoupylus, Paris, 1.054, 
ovo., wdiich is more complete than the Latin ver¬ 
sion of Crassus. Jn J72d a magnificent edition in 
folio was published at the Clarendon press at Ox¬ 
ford, edited by d. \\’igan, containing an improved 
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text, a new Latin version, learned dissertations 
and notes, and a copious index by Maittaire. In 
1731, the celebrated Roerbative brought out a new 
edition, of wliich the text and Latin version had 
been printed before the appe.arancc Wigan’s, 
and are of loss value than his ; this edition, how¬ 
ever, contains a copious and useful collection of 
annobitions liy P. Petit and I). W. Triller. The last 
and most useful edition is that by C. O. Kiihn, 
Lips. 1828, bvo., containing Wigan’s text, Latin 
vm-sion, dissertations, &(■., togiMher with Petit’s 
Commentjirv, 'J’riller's Emendations, and Mait¬ 
taire s Index. A new edition is ])reparing for 
the press at this present time by Dr. Plrineriiis, 
of Aliddelburg in Zealand. (Set; liis preface, p. 
viii., to Hippocr. Dg Viet. Rat. in Mori. A cut. 
Lugd. Rat. 1H41.) The work has been translated into 
Fnmch, Italian, and (jormaii ; there are alsti two 
English translations, one by .1. Molfat, Loud. 1785, 
8 VO., ami the otluir hy T. F. Reynolds, Loud. 
18.37, 8vo., nt'ither of which contains the wlmle 
W'ork. Further information respecting the medical 
oiunions of Aretaeus may bt; found in Le Clerc’s 
JJist. de. la Med.; Haller’s ItlU. Medic.]*ract. vol, 
i. ; bpreiigel’s Hist, de la Mid. ; I’abriciiis, liibl. 
(ir. vol. iv. p. 70;>, ed. Ilarles ; Isensee, (icseh. der 
^ted. See also Rostock, Hist, of Med., and 
Choulant's Jhtndbnelt der liiiclu-rhinde fur die 
Aellerc. Aledieln., from wliicli two) works the pre¬ 
ceding article has been chiefly taken. [\V. A. G.] 

ARKTA'PII 1 LA (’Apero^nAa), of Cyrene, lived 
at tlu; time of the Mithridalie war. Nicocrat<;s, 
the tyrant of Cyrene, killed her husband, Pliaedi- 
mus, and compelhol Ikt to live witli him ; Imt she 
at lenglli delivered the city from tyranny by ])ro- 
curing the murder of Nieocrales, and suh'-equentiy 
of his brother Leander, when he acted in the same 
tyninnieal manner. (Pint, dc Mid. rirt. j), 2.‘’)“>, Ae.) 

A'R ETAS (’Aperas), the name of several kings 
of Arabia J’etraea. 

1. The contemporary of Jason, the higli-priest of 
till* Jew's, and of Antioehus E])iphanes, about u. c. 
170. (2 J/omd;. v. 8.) 

2. A contemporary of Ali:.vander .lannacus, king 
of Judaea. 'I'his Aretas is probably the same who 
reigned in Coele-Syria after Antioehus XIL, sur- 
named Dionysus. He was invited to the kingdom 
by those who laid possession of Damascus. (Jo¬ 
seph. Antup xiii. 13. § 3, 15. 4j 2.) Subse(|uently 
he seems to have been com))elled to relinquish 
Syria; and w’e next hear of liis taking part in llie 
contest between Aristobulus and Hyreanus for the 
.lewish crown, though whether this AreUis is the 
same as the one who ruled over Syria may he 
doubted. At the advice of Antipater, Hyreanus 
fled to Aretiis, Aviio invaded .liidaea in n. e. (>5, in 
order to place him on the throne, and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. Aristobulus, however, purchased the 
intervention of Scaurus and Gabinins, Poinpey’s 
legates, who compelled, Aretas to raise the siege. 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. i. 4; 4, c. 2, Jiell. Jud. i. 8. § 2.) 

1 AKisToiiri.r.s, No. 2.] After PonqH'y had re¬ 
duced Syria to the form of a Roman province, he 
turned his arms against Aretas, u. c. 84, who suli- 
mitted to him for a lime. 'J’his expedition against 
Aretas preceded the war against Aristobulus in 
.ludaca, which Plutarch erroneously rejtreseiUs as 
the first. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 15 ; Appian, At it hr. 
108; Plat. tUmp. 39, 41.) The war against 
Aretas was renewed after Pompey’s departure 
from Asia; and Scaurus, Pompey’s lego.te, who 
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remained behind in Syria, invaded Arabia Petraea, 
but was unable to reach Petra. He laid waste, 
however, the surrounding country, and withdrew 
his army on Arctas’ paying 300 talents. (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 5, § 1.) This expedition of Scaurus is 
commemorated on a coin, wJiich is given under 
Scaurus. The successors of Scaurus in Syria also 
prosecuted the war with the Arabs. (Appian, 
oO.) 

3. The father-in-law of Herod Antipas of 
Judaea. Herod dismissed his wife, the daughter 
of Arotas, in consequence of having formed an 
incestuous connexion with Herodias, his brother 
Piiilip’s wife, as we learn from the Evangelists. 
To revenge the wrongs of his daughter, Arebis 
made war upon Herod, and defeated him in a 
great battle. Herod applied for assistance to the 
Homans ; and Vitcllius, the governor of Syria, re¬ 
ceived an order to punish Aretas. He accordingly 
marched against Petra; but while he was on the 
road, he received intelligence of the death of 
Tiberius (a. d. 37), Jind gave up the expedition in 
consequence. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. §§ I, 3.) 
TJiis Aretas seems to have been the same who had 
possession of Damascus at the time of the conver¬ 
sion of the Apostle Paul, a. d. 31. (2 Corinth, xi. 
32, 33; Acts ix. li)—25.) It is not improbable 
that Aretas obtained possession of Damascus in a 
war with Herod at an curlier period than Josephus 
has mentioned ; as it setans likely that Aretes 
would have resented the affront soon after it was 
given, instead of allowing so many years to inter¬ 
vene, as the narrative of Josephiis would imply. 
The Aretas into whose dominions Aelius Gallus 
came in the time of Augustus, is probably also the 
same as tiie father-in-hiw of Herod. (Stmb. xvi. 

I’lie following is a coin of Aretas, king of 
Damascus, but Avhether it belongs to No. 2 or No. 

3 is doubtful. (Eckiiel, iii. p. 330.) J’erhaps it is 
a coin of No. 2, and may have b('en stnick when 
he t<«)k possession of Syria at the invitation of the 
inhabitents of Damascus; in that c*iise there 
would hav(i been good reason for the inscriiition 
4»IAEAAHN02 upon it. 
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ARE'TE (’Api^TTj), the wife of Alcinous, king 
of the Pluieaciaus. In the Odyssey she appears as 
a noble and active superintendent of the household 
of her husband, and when Odysseus arrived in the 
island, he first applied to queen Arete to obtain 
hospitable reception and protection. (Horn. Od. vi. 
310, vii. (>5, &c., 142.) Respecting her connexion 
with the story of Jason and Medeia, see Alci¬ 
nous. fL. S.] 

A'RETE (’Aperrj), daughter of the eider Dio¬ 
nysius and Aiistomache. She was first married to 
Thearidcs, and upon his death to her uncle Dion, the 
brother of her mother Aristomache. After Dion had 
fled from Syracuse during the reign of the younger 
Dionysius, Arete was compelled l)y her brother to 
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marry Timocrates, one of his friends; but she was 
again received by Dion as his wife, when he had 
obtained possession of Syracuse and expelled the 
younger Dionysius. After Dion’s assassination, 
B. c. 353, Arete was imprisoned together with her 
mother, and brought forth a son while in confine¬ 
ment. Arete and Aristomache were subsequently 
liberated .and kindly received by Hicetas, one of 
Dion’s friends, but he was afterwards persuaded by 
the enemies of Dion to drown them. (Plut. D*b«, 
6, 21, 51, 57, 58; Aelian, V. H. xii. 47, who 
erroneously makes Arete the mother, and Aristo- 
maclic the wife of Dion.) 

ARE'TE (’ApT/rr;), daughter of Aristippus, the 
founder of the Cyrenaic school of philosophy. She 
was instructed by him in the principles of his sys¬ 
tem, which she transmitted to her son, Ari8ti])pus 
/i»?TpoSt5a/fTos, to whom Ritter {Ciesch. dtr Phil, 
vii. 1. 3) ascribes the formal completion of the ear¬ 
lier Cyrenaic doctrine. We arc told by Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 72), tb.at her father taught her con¬ 
tentment and moderation, both by precept and 
practice, and the? same duties are insisted on in an 
(‘pistle now extent, said to be addressed to her by 
him. This letter is certainly spurious [Aristii*- 
puh], although Laertius mentions among the writ¬ 
ings of Aristippus an iiriffroXT^ vpos 'Apt^rrfv rrjv 
^vyarlpa. Whether the letter to which he refers 
was the same as that which wo possess, is uncer- 
tiiiii; but the fact that it was extant in his time 
would not prove its authenticity. Aelian (7/. A, 
iii. 10) calls Arete the sister of Aristippus, but this 
assertion is opposed to the statement of all other 
writers; and, besides, the passage which contains 
it is c(>rruj)t. (Diog. Lacrt. ii. 72, HO; Hnicker, 
I/isf. Crit. PUa. ii. 2, 3.) [0. E. L. C.J 

ARETE8 of Dyrracliium, an ancient chrono- 
grapher, some of whos(‘ calculations Cimsorinus {do 
DU-. Nat. 18, 21) mentions. 

A'llKTHAS (*Apf6as). 1. Archbishop of Cao- 
sareia in Cappadocia at an nneertein time (a. i). 
540, according to Coccius and Cave), appears to 
have succeedtui Andreas. He wrote a commen¬ 
tary on the Apocalypse {(rvWoyij f^rfyi^o-fuu e/c 
^ia<popwv ayiwv auSpdif fis Tifv 'Iwdvvov toO dyu- 
Trrj/i4vov Kul iuayythiaTov 'AiroKaKvipiv)^ which, 
as its title inipliijs, was compiled from many pre- 
previouB works, and especially frtjm that of An¬ 
dreas. It is usually printed with the works of 
Oecumemus. 

2. I’resbyter of Ctaesareia in Cappiidocm, wrote a 
work “■ mi the triinslatiim of St. Euthyraius, jiatri- 
arch of Constantinople,” who died a. d. .011. The 
date of Arethas is therefore fixed at 020. (Uudiuus, 
(hmincnt. de Acript. Kcclc.s. ii. p. 420, who, without 
snflicient reason, identifies the former Arethas with 
this writer.) 

3. The author of an epigiam “ On his own 

Sister” (iirl Tp ISia d56A.<pp), which is found in 
the Vatican ]\1S. under the title of *Ap4ea too 
dioKovou, (Jacobs, J*aralip. er Cod. Vatic. No. 
211, in Anthol. Cracc. xiii. p. 744.) If the 
words added in tlie margin, yeyovdros 64 Kal 
apxfTTKTKdirov Kaaraoeias KamraSoKlaf, may be 
taken as an authority, he was the same person as 
the Archbishop of Caesareia. [P. S.J 

ARETHU'SA CAp49ov(ra), one of the Nereids 
(llygin. Prae/. p. .0, cd. Staveren; Virg. 6’con/. iv. 
344), and the nymph of the famous well Arethusa 
in the island of Ortygia near Synicuse. [Alphxius.] 
Virgil {Edoy. iv. 1, x. 1) reckons her among the 
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Sicilian nymphs, and as the divinity who inspired 
pastoral poetry. The Syracusans represent^ on 
many of their coins the head of Arethusa 8ur> 
rounded by dolphins. (Rasche, Lex.Numism, i. 1, 
p. 107.) One of the Hesperides likewise bore the 
name of Arethusa. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 11.) [L. S.J 

M. ARETIIU'SIUS (’Apeflotitrios), the author 
of a confession of faith, promulgated in the third 
council of Sirmium, a. b. 850, and was subse¬ 
quently a martyr under Julian. (Socrat. 77. K. ii, 
80, with Valcsius’ note ; Ntazian. Oral. 48 ; Tille- 
mont, vii. p. 7’20.) 

AKE'TUS {''Aprrros). Two mythical personages 
of this name are mentiemed in Homer. (//. xvii. 
404, 517, and Od. iii. 413.) [L. S. J 

AUREUS I. ('Apeus)t succeeded his gnuidfather, 
Cleomcnes IL, as king of SpartJi, of the Eurvs- 
thenid family, n. c. 800, his father, Acrotatus, 
having died before him. He reigned 44 years. 
(Diod. XX. 20.) 

in the year 280 n. c., a league of the Greek 
states was formed, at tlie instigation of Sparta, 
acting under the influence of its ally, Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, to free themselves from the dominion 
of Antigonus Gonatas. 'I'he first blow was 
struck by A reus, who, having obtained a decree 
of the Aniphyctions against the Aetolians, be- 
Ccauso they had cultivated the siicred land of 
Cirrha, attacked Cirrha unexpectedly, and plun¬ 
dered and burnt the town. His proceedings were 
viewed by the Actolian shepherds on the mounBiins, 
who fonnod themselves into a body of about 500 
men, and attacked the scattered troops of Arc'Us. 
These, igrnirant of the number of their enemies, 
were struck with a panic and fled, leaving 0000 of 
their numlicr dead. Thus the exjH'dition turned 
out fruitless, and the attempts of Sparta to renew 
the war met wdtli no encouragement from the other 
states, which suspected that the real design of 
Sparta was not to libenite Greece, but to obttiin 
the supremacy f(»r herself, (.lustin, xxiv. 1 : it is 
scarcely credible that the numbers can be right.) 

When Sparta was attacked by Pyrrhus, in B. c. 
272 [A( iio'j’ATUs], Arens was absent on an ex¬ 
pedition in Crete. He retunied straight to tSparta, 
and formed an alliance with the Argives, the effect 
of which was, that Pyrrhus drew oif his forces 
from Sparta to atUick Argos. (Paus. iii, (i. ^ 2 ; 
Pint. Py/•/•/'. 2()—20.) in the year 207, Areus 
united with Ptolemy Philadelphus in an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to save Athens from Antigonus 
Gonatas. (I'aus. iii. 0. g 3 ; Justin, xxvi. 2.) He 
f(‘ll in a battle against the Macedonians at Corinth, 
in the next year but one, 205 n. c., and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Acrotatus. (Plut. .I///.S 8; 
Justin, xxvi., Prol.) He was the king of Sparui 
to whom the Jews sent the embassy inentiuiied in 
1 Mncc. xii. 20. ^ 

2. Arens II., a posthumous son of Afrotatus, 
was born as king probably in 2(14 A, D., a\id died 
at the age of eight years. He was succeewd by 
his great uncle, Leonidas II. (Plut. 3; Pans. 

iii. 0. § 3.) [P. S.} 

AREUS (’Apeus), a Spartan exile, who was re¬ 
stored to his country with Alcibiadcs, another 
exile [see p. 100, mj, about B. c. 184, by the 
Achacans, but afterwards went ns ambassador to 
Rome to accuse the Achaeans. (Polyb. xxiii. 11, 
12, xxiv. 4 ; Liv. xxxix. 35 ; Paus. vii. 9. § 2.) 

ARGAEUS {'Apyaios), king of Macedonia 
was the sou and successor of Pei'diccos I., who 
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according to Herodotus and Thucydides, was the 
founder of the dynasty. Thirty-four years are 
given as the length of his reign by Dexippus {ap, 
Syncdl. p. 494, Dind.), but apparently without any 
authority. (Herod, viii. 139; Justin, vii. 2.) 

There was a pretender to the Macedonian crown 
of this name, who, with the assistance of the Illy¬ 
rians, expelled AmyntasII.from his domimons (b.c. 
393), and kept possession of the throne for two 
years. Amyntas then, with the aid of the Thessa¬ 
lians, succeeded in expelling Argaeus and recover¬ 
ing at least a part of his dominions. It is probably 
the same Argaeus who in B. c. 359 again appears 
as a pretender to the throne. He had induced the 
Athenians to support his pretensions, but Philip, 
who had just succeeded to the regency of the king¬ 
dom, by his intrigues and promises induced them 
to remain inactive. Argaeus upon this collected a 
body of mercenaries, and being accompanied by 
some Macedonian exiles and some Athenian troops, 
who were permitted by their general, Manilas, to 
join him, he made an attempt upon Acgae, but 
was repulsed. On his retreat to Methone, he was 
intercepted by Philip, and defeated. What be¬ 
came of him we are not informed. (Uiod. xiv. 9’2, 
xvi. 2, 3; Dem. c. Arislocr. p. 660 ; 'J'hirlwall, 
vol. V. pp. Kil, 173.) [C. P. M.] 

A'RGALU8 {''Apya\os\ the eldest son of 
Amyclas, and bis successor in the throne of Sparta. 
(Paus. iii. 1. § 3.) 

ARGANTilO'NE {'ApyavBwvri)^ a fair maiden 
in Mysiii, who used to hunt alone in the forests. 
Rhesus, attracted by the fame of her beauty, came 
to her during the chase ; he succeeded in winning 
her love, and married her. After he w’as slain at 
'J'roy by Diomedes, she died of grief. (Parthen. 
AVot. 36'; Steph. IJyz. s,v. ’A/ryav^cwVis.) [ L. S ] 
ARGANTHO'NIUS {’Apyavdwvios)^ king of 
Tartessus in Spain, in the sixth ctmtuiy b. c., 
received in the most friendly iiianner the Pho- 
caeaiDs wlio willed to his city, and gave them money 
in order that tlii'y might fortify their city. He is 
said to have reigjied 80 years, and to have Jived 
120. (Herod, i. 163 ; Strab. iii. p. 151 ; Lucian, 
Mucruit. 10 ; Cic. t/c S-nvet. 1.0 ; Pliu, 77. N, vii. 
48 ; Val. Max. viii. 13, ext. 4.) 

A EGAS (’Ap^as), who is described as vSpuav 
TTorupwJ' KOI dpyaKfuv iroiryTTjs. (Plut. Dcm. 4 ; 
Atben. xiv. p. 6'38, c. d., comp. iv. p. 131, b.) 

AKGEIA (’Ap 7 cfa). 1. A surname of Hera 
derived from Argos, the principal seat of her wor¬ 
ship. (Paus. iii. 13. § 6.) 

2. Argeia also occurs as the name of several 
mythical p<*i’sonages, as— a. The wife of Inachus 
and mother of lo. (Hygin. 7^«5. 145; comp. Apol¬ 
lod. ii. J. 4; 3.) 5. The wdfe of Poly bus and mo¬ 

ther of Argus, the builder of the ship Argo. (Hy¬ 
gin. T-'u/i. 14.) c. A daughter of Adrastus and 
Aiupbithea, and wife of Polyneices. (Apollod. i. 9. 
§ 13, iii. 6. § 1 ; Hygin. Ful. 72.) d. A daughter 
of Autesion and w ife of Aristodemus, the Heraclid, 
by w'hoin she became the mother of Eurysthenes 
and Proclos. (Herod, vi. 52; Pans. iv. 3. §3; 
Apollod. ii. 7. § 2.) [L. S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES {^ApytKpom-rjs)^ a sunmme 
of Hermes, by w'hich he is designated as the mur¬ 
derer of Argus Panoptes. (Horn. //. ii. 103, and 
numerous other passages in the Greek and Latin 
poets.) ^ [L. S.] 

ARGEIU.S (’Ap 7 €ios), was one of the Klean 
dc]mtie8 sent to Persia to co-operate with Pelopidaa 
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(».c. 3G7) in counteracting Spartan negotiation 
and attaching Artaxerxes to the Theban cause. 
(Xcn. JlelL vii. 1. § 33.) He is again mentioned 
by Xenophon {Hell. vii. 4. § 15), in his account of 
the war between tin; Arcadians and Eloiins (b. c. 
3G5), as one oi the leaders of the democratic party 
at Elis. (Comp. Diod. xv. 7 7.) [E. E.] 

ARGE LIUS, wrote a work on the Ionic temple 
of Aesculapius, of which he was said to have been 
the architect, lie also wrote on tiie proportions of 
the Corinthian orden- {ilv St/nituHriis (hri/iflnis). Jlis 
time is unknown. (Vitrnv. vii. praef. ^ l A) [P.S.J 
AllGENNlS Apyfi/uis)^ a surname of Aphro¬ 
dite, which she derived from Argennns, a favourite, 
of Apinnunnon, after whose d(^atll, in the river 
Cephissns, AganoMimon Imilt a sanctuary of Aph¬ 
rodite Argennis. (Steph. Ii 3 ’z. s. r. *A/) 7 c-vm ; 
Athen. xiii. p. (iOd.) [[,, s. j 

M. ARGJ'IN'I’A'RIUS, the author of about 
iliii\y epigrams in the (Jreek Anthology, Jiiost of 
which ar<^ erotic, and sonui are jdavs on words, 
A\ 0 may infer from his styhs tliat he did not live 
Ix'lore the time of the Roman empire, but nothing 
more is known of his age. (Jacobs, AuthttL Craev. 
-xiii. pp. d()(l, dhj.) [I*-S.J 

AlitiES. [('VC'J.OI’KS.] 

AIKflljEONlS (’ApyiAfwm), mother of Rm- 
si<las. When tlie ambassadors fnnn Am])hij).)lis 
brought the news of his death, she asked if he hud 
ladiaved hruvely ; and on tlieir speaking of him in 
reply^ tis tln^ best of th(^ Spartans, answer<‘d, that 
the strjuigers were iti error ; Itrasidas was a brave 
man, l)ut there were many better in Sparta. 'J’lu; 
answer heetime famous, and Argileonis is said t») 
iiave binm rewarded for it by the ejdiors. (I‘lut. 
Lt/v. ‘J5, Ap,>phtL Lor. ^ {A. 11. (’. | 

A R( i 1 U )PE (’ApyioTTTj), a nymjdi by whom 
Pljilaminon begot the eelchrated l)ard, TJiaiiivris. 
She lived at lirst on mount I’iirnassus, but when 
I'liilamnion relused i<» take* her into his house as 
his wi((!, she left Parnassus and went to tlie coun¬ 
try of the Odrysians in Thrace. (A[)ollod. i. 3. 3; 

Pans. iv. 33. § 4.) Two otiier m^'thical personages 
of this name occur in Diod. iv. 33, and Hvgin. 
LWj. 17d. (L. S. J 

ARC I US, a sculptor, was the disciple of Poly- 
cletiiK, and tlieridbre flourished about 3}>d n. «■. 
(Plin. xxxiv. lb.) Thiersch (A>r»c//c>/, p. 275) 
supposes that Pliny, in tlie words “Jn/5/.s-, Asnjnt- 
dormp mis-translated hi.-, (ireek authority, which 
had ’Apyeios ’AaanrofiuiKis^ Asopodorus the Ar- 
give,” Put Argius is found as a jiroper name 

in both the forms, ’'Apyoi^ and 'Apyeios. (Apollod. 
ii. I. 5 ; Aristoph. A'.v/-*■. 201.) [1*. 

ARGG. f A KGONW iri'AK.] 

A RGONA UTA E (’Apyoraurat), the heroes and 
demigods who, according to the traditions of the 
G'reeks, undertook tin* first hold maritime expedi¬ 
tion to Colchis, a fiir distant country on the coast 
of the Euxiiie, fur the purpose of fetcliing the 
golden fleece. They derived their name from the 
ship Argo, in which the voyage was made, and 
which was constructed by Argus at the eoiumand 
of Jason, the leader of the Argonauts. The time 
which the Greek traditions tissign to tliis enter¬ 
prise is about one generation before the Trojrui 
war. The story' of the expedition seems to have 
been known to the author of the Odyssey (xii. G.b, 
&c.), who states, that the ship Argo was the only 
one that ever passed between the whirling rocks 
{‘Ki'ipai irAayKTui). Ja&on is mentioned several 
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times in the Iliad (vii. 4()7, «S:c., xxi. 40, xxiii. 
743, &c.), but not as the leader of the Argonauts. 
[Jason.] Hesiod (77icmg. 002, Ac.) relates the 
story' of Jason saying that lie fetched Medeia at 
the command of his uncle Pelias, and that she bore 
him a son, Medeins, who was educated by Cheiron. 
The fli-st trace of the common tradition that Jason 
was sent to fetch the golden tha^ee from Aea, tlm* 
city' of Aeetes, in the eastern boundaries of the 
earth, occurs in Minuiernms ((/;i. iSlroh. i. p. 4(), 
Ac,), a contemporary of iSohm; 1 at th(> most an¬ 
cient detailed aecouiit of the expedition of the 
Argonauts wliich is extant, is that of Pindar. 
(A///4, iv.) Pelias, avIio had nsurjual the throne of 
iolens, and expelled Aeson, the father of .Jason, 
had received an oracle that he was to be on his 
guard against the man who shouhl come to him 
with only one sandal. When .lason had grown 
up, he came to Iolens t.i demand the succession to 
the throne of his father. On his way' thither, he 
had lost one of his sandals in crossing the river 
Anaurns. Pidias recognised the man indicated by 
the oracle, but concealed his fear, hoping to destroy' 
him ill some way'; and when Jason elaimi'd tin; 
throne of his ancestors, Pelias declared iiimself 
ready to yit'ld ; hat as .lason was blooming in 
youtlifnl vigour, Pelias entreated him to jiropitiate 
the manes of Phrixus by going to Colchis and 
fetcliing the golden fleece. [Phrixus; IIellu.] 
Jason accepted tlie profiosjil. and heralds wen; sent 
to ;dl parts of (Jreeee to invite the heroes to join him 
in the exjH'dition. hmi all were assembled at lol- 
cus, tliey s('t out on their voy.-igc'. and a south wind 
carried them to tin' month of the .•Vxeinus Pontus 
(suhseijuently Eiuhius Pontus), whi're thi'v built 
a temple to l*oseidon, and implored his proteetioii 
against the danger of the whirling rocks. Tin; 
ship I Ill'll sailed to the eastern coast of the Eiixiiie 
ami ran nj) the river Pliasis, in the country of 
Aeeles, and the Argonauts had to fight against the 
dark-eyed Colchiaiis. Ajihrodite inspired Medeia, 
the daughter of Aeetes, with love for Jason, and 
made her forget the esteem and affection she owed 
to lier jiarent. She was in possession of magic 
jiowers, and taught Jason how to avert the dan¬ 
gers wliieli her failier iniglit })rejiare for liim, and 
gave liiin remedies with which he was to lieal his 
wounds. Aeetes promised to give uji the lleeee to 
J.'ison on eoiulitioii of liis [doughiiig a piece of land 
with Ills udumantine plough drawm by lire-hrealli- 
ing oxen. Jason undertook the task, and, follow¬ 
ing the advice of Medeia, he remained unhurt liy 
tiie fire of the oxen, and accomplished what had 
been demanded of him. The golden fleece, wliich 
.lason himself had to fetch, was hung up in a 
iliieket, and g ianh'd by a feaiful dragon, thicker 
and longer than the ship of the Argonauts. Jasoii 
succeeded by a stratagem in slaying the dragon, 
and on his return lie secretly carried away Medeia 
with liim. 'J'liey sailed home by the lirythraean 
sea, and arrived in Lemnos. In this account of 
Pindar, all the Argonauts are thrown into the 
background, and J.'ison alone appears as the acting 
hero. The brief description of their return thi-ough 
the Ery'thniean sea is difficult to understand. Pin¬ 
dar, as the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (iv. 
259) reniai'ks, like some other poets, makes the 
Argonauts return through the eastern current of 
Gccaniis, which it must he supposed that they en¬ 
tered through the river I’hasis ; so that they sailed 
from the Euxine tliroiigh the river Phasis into the 
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eastern ocean, and then round Asia to tiic soutlicm 
coast of Libya. Hero the Argonauts landed, and 
carried their ship through Libya on th(;ir shoulders 
until tliey came to the lake of Triton, through 
which they sailed northward into the Mediterrsi- 
nean, and steered towards Lemnos and lolcua. 
'i'he Erythraean sea in this account is the eastern 
ocean. There is scarcely any other adventure in 
the ancient stories of Greece the detail of w'hich 
has been so dillerontly related by ])oets of all kinds. 
'J'lie most striking differences are those ndative to 
the countries or seas through which the Argonauts 
returned home. As it was in most cases tin; (»bject 
of the poets to make them return through some un- , 
known country, it was necessary, in lattsr times, to 
shift their road, accordingly as geograj)hical know¬ 
ledge became more and more extended. 'W'^hile 
thus Pindar makes them return through the eastern 
ocean, others, such as Apollonius Uhodius and 
Apollodoriis, make them s;iil from the Euxine into 
the rivers Ister and Eridaniis into the western 
ocean, or the Adriatic; and others, again, such as 
the Ps(Hido-Orpheu8, Timaeus, and Scynmius of 
C'hios, rejiresent them as siiiling through the river 
'I'anais into the northern ocean, and round the 
northern countries of Eurojie. A fourth set of 
traditions, which was adopted by llerotlotus, Cal¬ 
limachus, and Diodorus Siculub, madt; them n^tum 
by the same way as they had sailed to Colchis. 

All traditions, however, agree in stating, that 
the object of the Argonauts was to fetch the golden 
fleece which was kept in the country of Atretes. 
'J’his fleece was regarded as golden as early as the 
time of Hesiod and Phereevdes (Kratosth. Catant. 
]f>), but in the extant works of Hesiod there is 
no trace of this tradition, and IMimnermus only 
calls it “a large fleece in the town of Aeetes, 
where the rays of Helios rest in a golden chamber.” 
Simonides and Acusilaus described it as of purple 
col(»ur. (Scliol. ud ICurip. MnL 5, ad Apollon, lihod. 
iv. 1147.) If, therefore, the tradition in this form 
bad any historiail foundation at all, it would seem 
to suggest, that a trade in furs with the countries 
north and cast of the Euxine was carried on by 
the Minyans in and about lolcus at a very early 
time, and that some bold mercantile enterjuise to 
those countries gave rise to the story about the 
Argonauts. In later traditions, tlie fleece is uni- 
^ ersally called the golden fleece; and the won¬ 
drous ram who wore it is dchignated by the name 
of Clirvsomallus, and called a son of Poseidon and 
'riieopliaiK', the daughter of llrisiltes in the island 
of Crumissa. (Hygin. Fah. ird’i.) Strabo (xi. 
p. 4f)9 ; comp. A])j)ian, do Tirtl, Milhid. I Oil) en¬ 
deavours to explain the story about the golden 
fleece from the Colchians’collecting by means (»f 
skins the gold sand which was cairied down in 
their rivers from the mountains. 

The ship Argo is described as a pentecontovos, 
that is, a ship with fifty oars, and is said to have 
convoyed the same number of heroes. The Scho¬ 
liast on Lycophron (17.‘>) is the only w'riter who 
states the number of the heroes to have been one 
hundred. Put the names of the fifty heroes are not 
the same in all the lists of the Argonauts, and it is 
a ns(‘Ies8 task to attempt to n-eoiieile them. (Apol- 
lo<l. i. i). g 1() ; Hygin. Ful>. 14, with the coiiimcii- 
tators ; compare the catalogue of the Argonauts in 
Purmann's edition of Val. Flaceus.) An account 
of the writers who had made the expedition id' the 
Argonauts the subject of poems or critical investi- 
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gations, and whose works were used by Apollo¬ 
nius Uhodius, is given by the Scholiast on this 
poet. Resides the Argonautics of the Pseudo- 
Orpheus, we now possess only those of Af)ollonius 
Rhodius, and liis Roman imitator, Valerius Flaecus. 
The account which is preserved in Apollodorus’ 
Bibliotheca (i. 9. IG—27) is derived from the 
best sources that were extant in his time, and 
chiefly from Pherecydes. We shall give his ac¬ 
count lierc, partly because it is the jilainest, and 
partly because it may fill up tiioso parts which 
Pindar in his description has touched upon but 
slightly. 

When Jason was commissioned by his uncle 
Pelias of lolcus to fetch the golden fleece, which 
was sus[>cnded f)n an oak-tree in the grove of Ares 
in Colchis, and was guarded day and night by a 
dragon, he commanded Argus, the son of Phrixus, 
to build a ship with fifty oars, in the prow of 
which Athena inserted a piece of wood from the 
s})eiiking oaks in the grove at ] )odona, and he in¬ 
vited all the heroes of his time to take part in the 
expedition. Their first landing-])lacc after leaving 
lolcus w'as the island of Lemnos, where all the 
women had just before murdered tlnor fathers and 
luishands, in consoriuonee of the anger of Aphro¬ 
dite. Thoas alone had been saved by his daughters 
and his wife Hypsipyle. The Argonauts united 
themselves with the women of Lemnos, and Hyp- 
sipyle bore to .lason two sons, Kumms arid Nehro- 
plionus. From Ltunnos the Argonauts sailed to 
the country of the Doliones, where king Cizyeus 
r<*ceived them hospitably. They left the country 
during the night, and being thrown back on the 
coast by a contrary wind, they were taken for 
Pelasgians, the enemies of the Doliones, and a 
struggle ensued, in which Cizyeus was slain ; but 
being recognised by the Argonauts, they buried 
him and mnunied over his fate. They next landed 
in Mj'sia, where they left behind Heracles and 
Polyphi-nms, who had gone into the country in 
search of Ilylas, whom a nymph had carried off 
while he was fetching Avater for his cnm])anions. 
In the country of the Pebryces, king Amycus 
challenged the Argonauts to fight with him; and 
when Polydeuces was killed by him, tlie Argo¬ 
nauts in revenge slew many of the Pebryi'os, and 
sailed to Salmydcssus in Thrace, where tlie seer 
Phiiieus was tonneiited by the Harjnes. When 
the Argonauts consulted him about their voyage, 
he immiised his advice on condition of their deli¬ 
vering him fnmi the Harpyes. This was done by 
Zetes and Calais, two sons of Boreas ; and Phineus 
now advised tbein, before sailing through tin; ?<yni- 
plegades, to mark the flight of a doM.', and to judge 
from its fate of what they themselvi's would have 
to do. Wlioii tl'i'y approached the .Symjilegades, 
they ^ent out a clove, which in its ni]iid lligdit 
betwreen the rocks lost only the end td' its tail. 
The Argonauts now', with the assistance of Hera, 
followed the examj>Ie of the dove, sailed (piickly 
between the rocks, and .siiccei‘d(‘d in passing tlironj;h 
Avitliout injuring their shij), w'itli the exception of 
some ornaments at the stern. Henceforth the 
Symplegades .stood immoveable in the sea. On 
their arrival in tlu' country of the Mariandyni, the 
Argonauts were kindly tveeived by their king, 
Lyras. The seer Idmon and the helmsman Tipbys 
died iieit;, and the place of the latter was snppli(‘d 
1 by Aiicaeus. 'I'bey now’ sailed along the Thenno- 
I dull and the CaucabUb, until they arrivetl at tlio 
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mouth of the river Phasis. The Colchian king I tingen, 1/BB; Ukert, Geog. der Griech. u. Rom, 


Aeetes promised to give up the golden fleece, if 
Jason alone would yoke to a plough two fire^ 
breathing oxen with brazen feet, and sow the teeth 
of the dragon which had not been used by Ciidmus 
at Thebes, and which he had received from Athena. 
The love of Medeia furnished Jason with means to 
resist fire and steel, on condition of his taking her 
as his wife; and she taught him how he was to 
create feuds among and kill the warriors that were 
to spring up from the teeth of the dragon. While 
Jason was engaged upon his task, Aeetes formed 
plans for burning the ship Argo and for killing all 
tho Greek heroes. But M(?deia’8 magic powers 
sent to sleep the dragon who guarded the golden 
fleece; and after Jason had taken possession of 
the treasure, he and his Argonauts, together with 
Medeia and her young brother Absyrtus, embarked 
by night and sailed away. Aeetes pursued them, 
but before lie overtook them, Medeia murdered 
her brother, cut him into pieces, and threw his 
limbs overboard, that her father might be detained 
in his pursuit by collecting the limbs of his child. 
Aeetes at last returned home, l)ut sent out a gn^at 
number of Golchians, threatening them with the 
punishment intended for Medeia, if they returned 
without her. \V'hile the Culchians were dispersed 
in till directions, the Argonauts had already reached 
the mouth of tho river Eridanus. But Zeus, in 
his anger at the murder of Absyrtus, raised a 
storm which cast the ship from its road. When 
driven on the Absyrtian islands, the ship began to 
speak, and declared that the anger of Zeus would 
not cease, unless they sailed towards Ausotiia, and 
got purified by Circe. They now sjiiled along the 
coasts of the Ligyans and Celts, sind through the 
sea of Sardinia, and continuing their course along 
the coast of Tyrrhenia, they arrived in the island 
of Aeaeo, where Circe purified them. When they 
were passing by the Sirens, Orpheus siing to pre¬ 
vent the Argonauts being allured by them. Butes, 
however, swam to them, but Aphrodite carried 
him to Jjilybaeum. Thetis and the Nereids con¬ 
ducted them through Scylla and Ciiarybdis and 
between the whirling rocks (ireVpat TrAa 7 /cTai); 
and Siiiling by tho Trimician island with its oxen 
of Helios, they came to the l*haeucian island of 
Coreyra, where they were received by Alcinous. 
In the meantime, some of the Colchians, not being 
able to discover the Argonauts, had settled at the 
foot of the Ceraunian mountains ; others occupied 
the Absyrtian islands near the coast of Illyricum; 
and a third band overtook the Argonauts in the 
island of the Phaeacians. But {is their hopes of 
recovering Medeia were deceived by Arete, the 
queen of Alcinous, they settled in the ishind, and 
the Argonauts continued their voyage. [Alcinous.] 
During the night, they were overtaken by a storm ; 
but Apollo sent brilliant flashes of lightning which 
enabled them to discover a neighbouring ishmd, 
which they called Anapho. Here they erected an 
altar to Apollo, and solemn rites were instituted, 
which continued to be observed down to very late 
times. Their attempt to land in Crete was pre¬ 
vented by Talus, who guarded the island, but was 
killed by the artifices of Medeia. From Crete 
they sailed to Acgina, and from thcnco between 
Euboea and Locris to lolcus. Respecting the 
events subsequent to their arrival in lolcus, see 
Abson, Mxdbia, Jason, Pklias. (Compare 
Schoencmann, (Jeographia Argonauiui am^ (Jiit- I 


i. 2. p. 320, &c.; Milllef, Omkom. pp^ 164, &c., 
267, &c.) The story of the Argonauts probably 
arose out of accounts of commercial enterprises 
which the wealthy MinyanS made to the coasts of 
the Euxinc. [L. S.] 

ARGUS {''hpyof). 1. Tho third king of 
Argos, was a son of Zeus and Niobe. (Apollod. ii. 
1. § 1, &c.) A Scholiast (oti Horn. 11. i. 115) calls 
him a son of Apis, whom ho succeeded in tho 
kingdom of Argos. It is from this Argus that the 
country afterwards called Argolis and all Pelopon¬ 
nesus derived the name of Argos. (Hygin. Fab. 
145; Pans. ii. 16. $ 1» ‘‘^■2- $ 34. $ 5.) By Eu- 

adne, or according to others, by Peitho, he became 
the father of Jasus, Peiranthus or l^ciras, Epi- 
daunis, Criasiis,and TIryns. (Schol. ad EaHp. Fhmn. 
1151, 1147 ; ml Eurip. Orest, 1252,1248, 930.) 

2. Surnamed Panoptos. His parentage is stated 
differently, Jind his father is called Agelior, Ares- 
tor, Inachus, or Argus, whereas some accounts de¬ 
scribed him as an Autochthon. (Apollod. ii. 1, 2 , 
»Slc. ; Ov* Met. i. 264.) He derived his surname, 
Panoptos, the all-seeing, from his possessing a 
hundred eyes, some of which were alwjiys awake, 
lie was of Buj>erhuman strength, and after he had 
slain a fierce bull which ravaged Arcadia, a Satyr 
who robbed and violated persons, the serpent 
Echidna, which rendered tho roads unsafe, and the 
inurdiirers of Apis, who was Jiccording to some {ic- 
counts his father, Hera ap])ointed him guarduiu of 
tho cow into which lo had been metainorpliosed. 
(Comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Flioen. 1151, 1213.) 
Zeus commissioned llennes to carry off the cow, 
and Hermes accomplished the task, according to 
some accounts, by stoning Argus to death, or ac¬ 
cording to others, by sending him to sleep by the 
sweetness of his play on the flute and then cutting 
off his head. Hera transplanted his eyes to the 
tjiil of the peacock, her favourite bird. (Aeschyl. 
From.; Aj)()llod. Ov. ll. cc.) 

3. The builderof the Argo, tho ship of the Argo- 
[ nauts, was {lecordiiig to Aj)ollodonis (ii. 9. $$ 1, 1U), 

a son of Phrixns. Apollonius Rhodius (i. 112) calls 
him u son of Arestor, and others a son of Hestor 
or Poly bus. (Schol. ad Apollon. R/umI. i. 4, ml 
Jji/rojtlir. 883; lly'gin. Fab. 14; Val. Place, i. 39, 
who calls him a 'riiospian.) Argus, the son of 
Phrixus, w{i8 sent by Aeetes, his grandfather, after 
the death of IMirixus, to tiike possession of his in¬ 
heritance in Greece. On his voyage thither 
he suffered shipwreck, was found by .Jason 
in the island of Aretias, and carried btick to 
Colchis. (Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1096, &c.; Hygin. 
Fait. 21.) JJyginus (Fab. 3) relates that after the 
death of Phrixus, Argus intended to flee with his 
brothers to Athamas. [L. .S,] 

AKGYRA ('Ap 7 »go), the nymph of a well in 
Achaio, was in love with a beautiful shepherd-boy, 
SelemnuB, and visited him frequently, but when 
his youthful beauty vanished, she forsook him. 
The boy now pined away with grief, and Aphro¬ 
dite, moved to pity, changed him into the river 
Scleranus. There was a popular belief in Achaiii, 
that if an unhappy lover bathed in the water of 
this river, he would forget the grief of his love. 
(Paus. vii. 23. $ 2.) [E. S.J 

AKGYRUS, ISAAC, a Greek monk, who 
lived {ibout the year a. d. 1373. He is the 
author of a eonsiderable number of works, but only 
one of them has yet been published, viz. a work 
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upon the method of finding the time when Easter 
should he celebrated (iro<rx<i^*os KaycSv), which he 
dedicated to Andronicus, praefect of the town of 
Aenus in Thessaly. It was fii’st edited, with a 
Latin translation and notes, by J. Christraanii, at 
Heidelberg, 1611, 4to., and was afterwards insert¬ 
ed by Petavius in his “ Uranologium” (Paris, 
1630, fol., and Antwerp, 1703, fol.), with a new 
Latin translation and notes; but the hist chap¬ 
ter of the work, which is contained in Christ- 
inann's edition and had been published before 
by Jos. Scaliger, is wanting in the “ Uranologium.” 
Petavius inserted in his “ Uranologiuin” also a 
second “ canon paschalis" (iii. p. 384), which he 
ascribes to Argyrus, but without liavhig any 
authority for it. There exist in various European 
libraries, in MS., several works of Argyrus, which 
have not yet been printed. (Fabricius, BiU. Or. 
xi. p. l‘J6, &c.; Cave, JJist. Lit. i. Append, p. 63, 
ed. London.) [L. S.] 

A HI All! ONES {'Apia€iyvris)^ the son of l)a- 
reius, and one of the commanders of the fleet of 
his brother Xerxes, fell in the battle of Sahimis, 
n. c. 480. (Herod, vii. 07, viii. 80.) Plutarch 
calls him ('J'/um. c. 14) Ariamenes, and speaks of 
him as a bnive man and the justest of the brothers 
of Xerxes. Tin* same writi-r relates {de Frateni. 
Am. p. 448; comp. Apophth. j). 173), that this 
Ariamenes (called by Justin, ii. H), Artemenes) 
laid claim to tiie throne on the deatli of Dart'ius, as 
tlie eldest of his sons, but was opposed by Xerxes, 
who maintained that he had a right to the crow'^n 
as the eldest of the sons born after Dareius had 
become king. The Pmsians ajipoiuted Artabanus 
to decide the dispute; and upon his declaring in 
favour of Xerxes, Ariamenes immediately diluted 
his brother as king, and was treated by him w'ith 
great respect. According to Herodotus (vii. 2), 
who calls the eldest son of Dareius, Artjibazanes, 
this dispute took place in the lihvtime of Dareius. 

AlllADNE (’ApidSi/?/), a daughter of Minos 
and Pasiphae or Creta. (Apollod. iii. 1. § 2.) 
When Theseus was sent by his father to convey 
the tribute of the Athenians to Minotaurus, 
Ariadne fell in love with him, and gave him the 
string by niemis of which he found his way out of 
the Labyrinth, and which she herself had received 
from Hephaestus. Theseus in return promised to 
marry her (Pint. T/u^s. 19; Hygin. Bab. 42; 
Didym. ad (Myss. xi. 320), and she accordingly 
left Crete with him ; but when they arrived in the 
iskuid of Dia (Naxos), she was killed there by 
Arh'.mis. (Horn. Od. xi. 324.) The words added 
in the Odyssey, Aiouvaov fiaprvplTjcnv, ai-e ditticult 
to understand, unless we interpret them with 
Pherecydes by “ on the denunciation of Dionysus,” 
because he was indignant at the profanation of his 
grotto by the love of Theseus and Ariadne. In 
this case Ariadne was probably killed by Artemis 
at the moment she gave birth to her twin children, 
for she is sjtid to have had two sons by Theseus, 
Oenopion and SUiphylus. The more common tnidi- 
tion, however, was, that Theseus left Ariadne in 
Naxos alive ; but here the statements again difler, 
for some relate that he was forced by Dionysus to 
leave her (Died. iv. 61, v. 51; Paus. i. 20. § 2, ix. 
40. § 2, X. 29. § 2), and that in his grief he forgot 
to take down the black sail, which occasioned the 
death of his father. According to others, Theseus 
faithlessly forsook her in the island, and different 
motives are given for this acl of fliithlcssncss. 
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(Plut. Thes. 20; Ov. Met, viii. 175, Heroid. 10; 
Hygin. Faft. 43.) According to this tradition, 
Ariadne put an end to her own life in despair, or 
was saved by Dionysus, who in amazement at her 
beauty made her his wife, raised her among 
the immortals, and placed the crown which he 
^ve her at his marriage with her, among the stars. 
(Hesiod. Theop. 949 ; Ov. Met. 1. c.; Hygin. Foet. 
Astr. ii. 5.) The Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(iii. 996) makes Ariadne become by Dionysus the 
mother of Oenopion, Thoas, Staphylus, Latromis, 
Euanthes, and Tauropolis. There are several cir¬ 
cumstances in the story of Ariadne which offered the 
happiest subjects for works of art, and some of the 
finest ancient works, on gems as well as paintings, 
are still extant, of which Ariadne is the subject. 
(Lippert, DoA'Iylioth. ii. 51, i. 383, 384 ; Mafl'ei, 
Oem. Ant. iii. 33 ; Pitture d'Ercolano^ ii. tab. 14 ; 
Bellori, A dm. Rom. Antiq. Vest. tab. 48 ; Bottiger, 
ArcJuieal. Mus. part i.) [L. S.J 

ARIAETHIJS (’Apiaifloy), of Tegca, the author 
of a work on the early hist(»ry of Arcadia. (Hygin. 
Pott. Astr. ii. 1 ; Dionys. i. 49, where ‘Apiaidtp is 
the right reading.) 

ARIAE'US ('Aptuios)^ or ARIDAETJS (’Api- 
Saios), the friend and lieuteiitint of Cyrus, com¬ 
manded the barbarians in that prince’s army at 
the battle of Cunaxa, n. c. 401. (Xen. Anab. i. 8. 
§ 5; Diod. xiv. 22; comp. Plut. Arlax. c. 11.) 
After the death of Cyrus, the Cyrean Greeks 
offered to place Ariaeus on the Persian throne; 
but he declined making the attempt, on the ground 
that there were many Persians superior to himself, 
w'ho would never tolerate him as king. {Anab. ii, 
1. 4, 2. § 1.) He exchanged oaths of fidelity, 

however with the Greeks, and, at the coimnence- 
ment of their retreat, marched in company with 
them; but soon afterwards he purchased his par¬ 
don from Artaxerxes by deserting them, and aid¬ 
ing (possibly through the help of his friend Menon) 
tlie tre;u;hery of Tissaphernes, whereby the princi¬ 
pal Greek generals fell into the hands of the Per¬ 
sians. {Anab, ii. 2. § 8, Ac., 4. 1, 2, 9, 5. 

28, 38, Ac. ; comp. Plut. Arta,v. c. 18.) It 
w'as perhaps this s;ime Ariaeus who was em¬ 
ployed by Tithniustes to put Tissaphernes to death 
in accordance with the king's order, b. c. 396. 
(Polyaen. viii. 16; Diod. xiv. 80; VVess. andPiilm. 
ad btc.; comp. Xen.IIcU. iii. 1. § 7.) In the ensuing 
year, n. c. 395, we again hear of Ariaeus as having 
revolted from Artaxerxes, and receiving Spithridates 
and the Ihiphlagonians after their desertion of the 
Spartan service. (Xen. Ileli. iv. 1. § 27; Plut. 
c. 11.) [E. E.] 

ARIA'MENES. [Ariabignes.] 
ARIAMNES {'Apidfxvrjs). I. King, or more 

properly satrap, of Cap})adocia, the son of Datamos, 
and father of Arimathes 1., reigned 50 years. 
(Diod. xxxi. Eel. 3.) 

II. King of Cappadocia, succeeded his father 
Ariarathes II. He was very fond of his children, 
and shared his crown with his son Ariarathes Ill. 
in his life-time. (Diod. 1. c.) 

ARIAMNES. [Abgahus, No. 1.] 
ARIANTAS {'Apiavrds), a king of the Scy¬ 
thians, who, in ordt!r to learn the population of his 
people, commanded every Scythian to bring him 
an arrow-head. With these arrow-heads he made 
a brazen or copper vessel, which was set up in a 
place called Exampaeus, between the rivers Borys- 
thenes and llypanis. (Herod, iv. 81.) 
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AllIA'NUS (*ApiavSs)^ a friend of Bolis, was 
employed by him to betray Acliaeiis to Autiocluis 
the Great, b, c. 214. (Polyb. viii. 18, &c.) [See 
p. 8, a.] 

AKIAPETTIIES {'Apiairei9rfs\ a king of the 
Scythians, tlie father of Scyles, was treacherously 
killed by Spargapeithes, the king of the Agathyrsi. 
Ariaj)eithcs was a contemporary of Herodotus, for 
ho tells us that he had from 4'imnes, the guardian 
of Ariaptdthes, an account of the family of Ana- 
charsis. (Herod, iv, 7<I, 78.) 

AUIAR.V'Till'lS {’Apiapdi)r,s.) There are a 
great many Persian naim^s l)eginning with Ar«f—, 
Aria —, and AH —, which ;ill contain the root Ar, 
which is seen in ’Apraitu, the ancient national 
name of the Persians (Herod, vii. 0“1), and *'A/not 
or''Ap€ioi, likewise an ancient de.signation of the 
iiihabitants of the tiible iarid of Persia. (Herod, 
iii. 88, vii. 82.) Dr. Kosen, to whom we are in- 
d(‘bted for thcs(; remarks, (in Qmnii’Hf/ Journal of 
ICylncatiou^ vol. ix. p. 88h',) also observes that the 
name Ani is the same with tlie Sanscrit word 
A/v/u, by wliich in tlie writings of the Hindus the 
followers of tlu‘ Brahmanical law are designated. 
He shews that A/v/u signifies in Sanscrit “ honour¬ 
able, entitled to resjiert,” and Ar/a, in all pro¬ 
bability, honoured, resjiecLed.” In Aria-ratlics^ 
the latter part of the word apparently is the same 
HS the Zend ratu^ “■great, m.aster” (Bopj), Ven/tci- 
vkende Uraunuatik^ p. lih>), and the name woidd 
therefore signify “an lumouruhle master.” (Coni]). 
Putt, l'Ji;)'n'floifii!clu: Fori.cliun(it‘.ii^ j). A,\\vi., «.Vc.) 

Ariarathes was the name of several kings of 
Ca])}iadoeia, who traced their origin to Anaphas, 
one of tin; seven Persian chiefs who slew tile 
Magi. [Anapii.vs.] 

I. The son of Ariamnes I., was distinguish- 
od for his love of l.'is brother Jlolojihernes whom 
he sent to assist Oehus in the recovery of Jigypt, 
B. c. 8 j 0. After the diiath ol‘Alexander, Penlicc.is 
appointed Kitmenes governor of t'ajipadoci.i; but 
upon Ariarathe.s refusing to .submit to Knmenes, 
Pordiccas made war upon liiiri. Ariarathes was 
defitated, taken prisoner, and crucihed, togi thcr 
with many of his relations, n. c. 822. Kume.nes 
tlum obtained possession of Cappadocia. Ariarathes 
was 82 years of age at the time of his death: he 
had ado]ited as his son, Ariarathes, the eldest son 
of his brother Holojiherne.s. (Diod. xxxi. 7u7. 8, 
where it is stated that ho fell in battle ; Diod. 
xviii. ](» ; Arrian, ap. Pink. Cod. .82, p. 8.9, b. 28. 
cd. Bekker ; Ajijiian, Mithr. 8 ; Jjiician, MuAroh. 
18 ; 1*1 ut. Eumcn. 8 ; Justin, xiii. 8, whose ac¬ 
count is quite erroneous.) 

II. Son of I lolopliernes, tied into Arinenia 
after the death of Ariaiatlies 1. After the death 
of Ihimeiies, u. c. 8J.o, he recovered Caj)pa»locia 
with the assistance of Ardoates, the Armenian 
king, and killed Ainyntas, the Macedonian go¬ 
vernor. He W'as succeeded hy Ariamnes II., the 
ehicst of liis three .sons. (Jhod. xxxi. Kd. 8.) 

III. Son of Ariamnes IJ., and gnindson of 
the ])receding, married Stratonice, a daughter of 
Aiitiochus II., king of Syria, and obtained a sluire 
in the government during the life-time of his 
hither. (Died. 1. c.) 

IV. Son of the preceding, was a child at his 
ar eession, and reigned n. c. 220—188, about 57 
years. (Diod. 1. c.; Justin, xxix. 1; Polyb. iv. 2.) 
He married Aiitiochis, the daughter of Aiitiochus 
ill., king of ISyria, and, in eonscquciicc of this 


[ alliance, assisted Autioclms in his war against the 
Homans. After the defeat of Aiitiochus by the 
Homans, b. c. 190, Ariarathes sued for peace in 
188, which lie obtained on favourable terms, as 
his daughter was about that time betrothed to 
Eumenos, the ally of the Homans. In b. c. 188— 
179, he assisted Eiimenes in his Avar against Phar- 
naces. I\)lyhius mentions that a Homan einiiassy 
was sent to Ariarathes after the death of Antiochiis 
IV., who died n. c. 184. Antiochis, the wife of 
Ariaratlies, at lirst bore, him no children, and ac¬ 
cordingly introduced two supjiosititious ones, who 
were called Ariarathes and Holophernes. Subse¬ 
quently, however, she bore lier husband two 
daughters and a son, iMitliridates, afterwards 
Ariarathes V., and then informed Ariarathes of 
the deceit she had practised u])on liim. The other 
tAA'o were in consequence sent away from Cap¬ 
padocia, one to Home, the other to Ionia. (Eiv. 
xx.Kvii. 81, xx.x\'iii. 88, 89 ; Polyb. xxii. 21, xxv. 
2, 4, xxA’i. 8, xx.vi. 12, 18; Appian, Syr. 82, 
42 ; Diod. 1. c.) 



V. Son of the preceding, jireviously called Mi- 
thridates, reigned 88 years, u. (. |8‘8—180. 
He AA’as Biiruamed IMiilojiator, and was di^tin- 
gnished hy the ('xcelleiue of his cliaracter and his 
cultivation of philosophy and the liberal arts, 
j According to Livy (.\lii. 19), ho Avas educated at 
I Home ; but this account may peihaps refer to the 
other Ariarathes, one of tlu* supposititious .sons of 
the late king. In con.se()ii(‘iice of ivjeeting, at the 
wi.sh of the Honian.s, a marriage with tin* sister of 
Demetrius Soter, the latti'r made AA'ar upon him, 
and hrougiit forvAmrd Holoiihernes, one of the sup- 
po.sititious sons of the lute king, as a claimant of the 
throne. Ariarathes was dejirived of his kingdom, 
and tied to Rome about n. c. 158. lie Avas re¬ 
stored by the Homans, avIio, hoAvevor, npjiear to 
have alloAA’cd Holophernes to reign jointly Avitli 
him, as is cxpres'-lv .stated by Ap])ian {Syr. 47), 
and implied by I’olyliins (xx.xii. 28). The joint 
government, hoAvever, did not last long ; for Ave 
lind Ariarathes shorriy afterAvards named as sole 
king. In b. c. 1.54, Ariarathes assisted Attains in 
his Avar .against I'rnsius, and smit his son Demetrius 
in command of his forces. He fell in n. c. 180, in 
the Avar of the iP'iuans against Aristonicus of Per- 
gamus. Ill reiurn for the succours which he had 
brought the Koniaiis on that occasum, Lycuonia 
and Cilicia aa’cio added to tlie dominions of his 
family. By lii.s Avife Laodice ho had six children ; 
hut they Avere all, Avitli tlie (‘xct>j)tion of the 
youngest, killed hy their mother, tliat she might 
obtain the goAa.Tiimcnt ol' the kingdom. After she 
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had bPCTi put to doath by the people on account of 
her cruelty, her jv)un!(e8t sou suce<M!cled t«) the 
crown, (l)iod. 1. c., E.ni. xxiv. p. ()2h‘, ed. Wc:ss.; 
Polyb. iii. 5, xxxii. 20, 2.‘3, xxxiii. 12 ; Justin, 
XXXV. 1, xxxvii. 1.) 

VI. The youngiist son of the preceding, reign¬ 
ed about 34 years, h. c. 1.‘’0—.0(5. lie was a 
child at his succession. He luarried Laodice, 
the sister of Mithridates Eupator, king of Pontus, 
and was put to death by Mithridates by ni(‘uns 
of Gordius. (.Justin, xxxvii. 1, xxxviii. 1; Mcan- 
non,e 7 :<. ]*hot. Cod. 224, p. 230, a. J1, ed. Hekker.) 
Gn his death the kingdom was seized by Nico- 
medes, king of Rithyniji, who married liuodiee, 
the widow of tin; late king. Hut Nitamu'des was 
soon <'xpelled by Mithridates, who placed upon 
the throne. 



VII. A son of Ariarathes VI. He was, how¬ 
ever, also murdered by Alithridates in a short 
time, who now took possession of his kingdom. 
(Justin, xxxviii. 1.) The Cappadocians reisdled 
against Mithridates, and })laced upon the throne, 



VIIT. A second son of Ariarathes VI.; but 
he was speedily drivt'u out of tlu‘ kingdom by 
Mithridates, ami sliortly afterwards died a natural 
death. Ily the death of tliese two suis of 
Ariaratlies VT., the royal family was extinct. 
Mithridates placed upon the throne one of his own 
sons, who was only eight years old. Nienme(b's 
sent an embassy to Rome to lay claim to tlie 
throne for a youth, who, lie ]>retemled, w.is a third 
son of Ariarathes VI. and Laodiee. Mithridates 
also, with equal shamelessness, says Jnsiin, sent 
an embassy to Rome to assert that the youth, 
whom he had })laeed ujioii the throne, was a de¬ 
scendant of Ariarathes V^, Avho fell in the war 
against Aristonicus. The senate, however, did not 
assign the kingdom to either, but granted liberty 
to the Cap])adocians. But as the people wislicd 
for a king, the Uom.'uis allowed them to choose 
whom they jileased, and their clioiee fell upon 
Ariobarzanos. (Justin, xxxviii. 1,2; Strab. xii. 
p. .540.) 

IX. A son of Ariobarzanes 1I„ and brother 
of Ariohirzanes III.(('ie. ud Faw. xv. 2), reigned 
six years, n. c. 42—3(1. 'When Cae.s'ir h.ad con¬ 
firmed Ariobarzanes III. in this kingdom, ho 
placed Ariarathes under his hrotlier’s government. 
Ariarathes succeeded to tin* crown after tin* battle 
of Philippi, but was deposed and }mt to di'ath by 
Antony, who apjxiinted Arclndaus as his successor. 
(Appian, Ji. C. V. 7 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 32 ; Val. 
Ma.x. ix. 1.5, ex, 2.) 

Clinton makes this Ariarathes tlie son of Ario- 
barzancs ill. (Avhom he calls the second); but as 
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there were tliree kings of the naim* of Ariobarz.ancs, 
grandfather, son, ami gr.indson ( AiiiojsauzanesJ, 
and Stnibo (xii. p. .540) says tliat the family be¬ 
came extinct in throe generations, it setmis most 
probable, that this Ariarathes was a brother of 
Ariobarzanes 111. Cicero {ml Att. xiii. 2) speaks 
of an Ariarathes, a son of Ariobarzanes, wlio came 
to Rome in B. c. 45 ; but there seems no re.ason to 
belicwe that he was a dilFerent piTson from the one 
iiu'ntioned above, the son of Ariobarzanes 11. 

Resp<*cting tin; kings of Cappadocia, see Clinton, 
F. //. vol. iii. Appendix, c. 0. 

The four c<tins that have been given above, hav(‘ 
been placed under those kings to whom they an* 
usually assigned; but it iscjnite uncertain to whom 
they really belong. The coins of tliese kings bear 
oidy three surnames, EY2EBOT2, Eni4>ANOT2, 
and 4>IA0MHT0P02. On the reverse of all, 
Pallas is represented. (Eckhel, iii. p. l.hfl.) 

ARIASPES (’ApiafTTrr/s), called by .lusiin (x. 1) 
Ariarates, one of the three legitimate sons of Arta- 
xerxes Afneiiioii, Avas, after the death of his eldest 
bnither Dareius, driven to commit suicide by the 
intrigues of his otlier brother, Ochiis. (Plut..4/-^aa. 
c. 3(').) 

ARIBAEUS (’Aptgajos), the king of tlie Cnp- 
ptidociuns, AA'as slain by the Ilyrennians, in the time 
of the elder Cyrus, according to Xenophon's Cyro- 
paedi.a. (ii. 1. § 5, iv. 2. § 31.) 

ARTCI'NA (ApjKiVTj), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from the toAvn of Aricia in liatium, Avhore 
she Avas Avorshipped. A tradition of that place 
related that Hippoiytus, after being restored to lif<' 
by A.seh'pius, came to Italy, ruled over Aricia, and 
dedicated a groA'c to Artemis. (Pans. ii. 27. § 4.) 
This goddess Avas bclioA-ed to be tlie Taurian 
Artemis, and her sbitiie at Aricia Avas considered 
to be the .sjiim* as the one Avliich Orestes had 
brought Avith him from Tauris. (ScrA'. ud Acn. ii. 
IK); Strab. a'. p. 23‘) ; llygin. /'id>. 2b 1.) Ac¬ 
cording to i^trubo, the j)ricst of tiic Arician Artemis 
was alAA-ays a run-away s!a\(‘, avIio obtained his 
office in the following manm*r:—The sacred grove 
of Artemis containi'd one tree from Avhich it Avas 
not allowed to bre.'ik oif a itranch ; l)ut if .a slave 
succeeded in eli'ectiiig it, tin* priest Avas obliged to 
fight Avith him, and if he Avas (;om|U('rcd and killed, 
the victorious slave* became* his successor, and 
might ill Ids turn be killed by another slave, Avho 
then sueooeded liim. Suetonius {Ca/df. 35) calls 
the prie-.st rr.v Ovid [Fust. iii. 2(10, 

Ac.), Sueiouius, and Pausanias, spe>ak eif contests 
of shiA'es in the grove at Aricia, Avhieli seem to 
refer to the fre*queiU lights betAA'cen the priest and 
a slave* Avlie) trie'd te) obtain Ids office. [L. S.] 

AHIDAKVS. [Ariaki .s; AuuHin.vF.rs.] 

ABIIXJ'LIS {‘ApiSufKis), tyrant eif Alabaiida in 
Curia, accompaide'd Xe rxes in Ids e'xpcdition .igaiii'^t 
Greece, and aa'us taken by the Greeks e»tf Artemi- 
siinn, B. c, 480, and sent to the isthmus e)f Corinth 
in ch.'ll ns. (Ilereiel. vii. 1.‘).5.) 

ARlGNO'd'K {' ApiyvuiTv), of Samos, a fe*malo 
Pvthageerean phileesoplu'r, is sometimes dcse ribed as 
a daughter, at othe'r time's me*re'ly as a disciple* eef 
Pythage»r.'is aeul Tlieano. Jjihe wrote epigrams and 
scA'cral Avorks u])ou the Avorsldp and invste'iie's of 
Diemysiis. {i^u'uhiA, x.r.'ApiyvioTTj, IlnOa^'.; 

Cle*m. Alex. iSfnnu. iv. p. 522, d., Paris, Ib'JO ; 
Ilarpocrat. s. v. Euen.) 

ABIGNO'TU^ (’Apiynwros), a Pythagorean in 
the time of Lucian, Av.as reneiAvneel for his Aviseloui, 
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and had the surname of (Lucian, PMojoseud. 

c. 29, &c.) 

^ ARIMA'ZES CApvid^vt) or ARIOMA'ZES 
(*Apiofid^7js), a chief who had possession, in n. c. 
328, of a very stronp^ fortress in Sogdiana, usually 
called the Rock, which Droysen identifies with a 
place called Kohiten, situate near the pass of 
Kolugha or Derbend. Ariinazes at first refused to 
surrender the place to Alexfinder, but afterwards 
yielded when some of the Macedonians had climbed 
to the summit. In this fortress Alexander found 
Roxana, the daughter of the Ractrian chief, Oxy- 
artes, whom he made his wife. Curtins (vii. 11) 
relates, that Alexander cnicified Ariinazes and the 
leading men who were taken; but this is not men¬ 
tioned by Arrian (iv. 19) orPolyaenus (iv. 3. ^ 29), 
and is improbable. (Comp. Strab. xi. p. 517.) 

ARIMNESTUS CAplfivnaros), the com¬ 
mander of the Plataeans at the battles of Marathon 
and Plataea. (Pans. ix. 4. § 1 ; Herod, ix. 72; 
Plut. Arist. c. 11.) The Spartan who killed Mar- 
donius is called by Plutarch Ariinnestus, but b}' 
Herodotus Aeimestus. [Akimnestus.] 
ARIOBARZA'NES CApio€ap^duvs). 1, The 
name of three kings or satraps of Pontus. 

I. Was betrayed by his son Mithridates to the 
Persian king. (Xcn. Cj/r. viii. 8. § 4; Aristot. 

V. 8. § 15, ed. Schneid.) It is doubtful 
whether this Ariobarzanes is the same who con¬ 
ducted the Athenian ambassadors, in b. c. 405, to 
the sea-coast of Mysia, after they had been de¬ 
tained three years by order of Cyrus (Xen. JJell. 
i. 4. § 7), or the same who assisted Antalcidas in 
B.C. 388. (/</. V. 1. § 28.) 

II. Succeeded his father, Mithridates I., and 
reigned 26 years, b. c. 363—837. (Diod. xvi. 90.) 
He appears to have held sonu' high office in 
the Persian court five years before the death of 
his father, as we find him, apparently on behalf of 
the king, sending an embassy to Greece in b, c. 
368. (Xen. //«//. vii. 1. § 27.) Arioliarzanes, who 
is called by Diodonis (xv. 90) satrap of Phrygia, 
and by Nepos (Datam. c. 2) satrap of Lydia, Ionia, 
and Phrygia, revolted from Artaxerxes in b. c. 362, 
and may be regarded as the founder of the inde¬ 
pendent kingdom of Pontus. Demosthenes, in 
B. c. 352, speaks of Ariobarzanes and his three 
sons having been lately made Athenian citizens. 

(/n Aristocrat, pp. 666, 687.) He mentions him 
again {proRitod,^. 193) in the following year, 

B. c. 351, and says, that the Athenians had sent 
Timotheus to his assistance; but that when the 
Athenian general saw that Ariobarzanes w'as in 
open revolt against the king, he refused to assist 
him. 

III. The son of Mithridates III., began to reign 
B. c. 266 and died about b. c. 240. He obtaim-d 
possession of the city of Amastris, which was sur¬ 
rendered to him. (Memnon, cc. 16, 24, ed. Orclli.) 
Ariobarzanes and his father, Mithridates, sought 
the assistance of the Gauls, who had come into 
Asia twelve years before the death of Mithridates, 
to expel the Egyptians sent by Ptolemy. (Apollon. 
ap. Steph. Byz. s. v. AyKvpa.) Ariobarzanes wiis 
succeeded by Mithridates IV. 

2. The satrap of Persis, fled after the battle of 
Ouagamela, b. c. 331, to secure the Persian Oates, 
a iwss which Alexander had to cross in his march to 
Persepolis. Alexander was at first unable to force 
tlie pass; but some prisoners, or, according to other 
accounts, a Lycian, having acquainted him with a | 
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way over the mountains, ho was enabled to ^in 
the heights above the Persian camp. The Persians 
then took to flight, and Ariobarzanes escaped with 
a few horsemen to the mountains. (Arrian, iii. 18; 
Diod. xvii. 68; Curt. v. 3, 4.) 

3. The name of three kings of Cappadocia. 
Clinton (F. H. iii. p. 436) makes only two of this 
name, but inscriptions and coins seem to prove that 
there were three. 

1. Surnamed PhUoromaetis (^tXopdfiaios) on 
coins (b. c. 93—63), was elected king by the 
Cappadocians, under the direction of the Romans, 
about B.c. 93. (Justin, xxxviii. 2; Strab. xii. p. 540; 
Appuin, Mithr. 10.) He was seveml times ex¬ 
pelled from his kingdom by Mithridates, and ns 
often restored by the Romans. He seems to have 
been driven out of his kingdom immediately after 
his accession, as we find that he was restored by 
Sulla in b. c. 92. (Plut. Sidla., 5 ; Liv. Fpit. 70; 
Appian, Mithr. 57.) He was a second time ex¬ 
pelled about B. c. 90, and fled to Rome. He was 
then restored by M.’ Aquillius, about b. c. 89 
(Appian, Alitlir. 10, 11 ; .Justin, xxxviii. 3), but 
was expelled a third time in b.c. 88. In this year 
war was declared between the Romans and Mith¬ 
ridates ; and Ariobarzanes was deprived of his 
kingdom till the peace in b. c. 84, when he again 
obtained it from Sulla, and was estJiblishod in it 
by Curio. (Plut. Sttllct., 22, 24 ; Dion Cass. Fragm. 
173, ed. Reim.; Appian, Mithr. 60.) Ariobar¬ 
zanes a})pcars to have retained possession of Caj)- 
pjidocia, though freqiu'utly harassed by Mithridates, 
till B. c. 66, when Mithridates seized it after the 
departure of Lucullus and before the arrival of 
Pompey. (Cic. pro Ley. Man. 2, 5.) He was, 
however, restored by Pompey, who also increased 
his dominions. Soon after this, probably about 
B. c. 63, he resigned the kingdom to his son. 
(Appian, 105, 114, B.C. \. 103; Val.Max. 

V. 7. § 2.) We learn from a Greek inscription 
quoted by Eckhel (iii. p. 199), that the name of 
his wife was Athenais, and that their son was 
Philopator. The inscription on the coin from 
which the annexed drawing was made, is indis¬ 
tinct and partly effacc'd : it should be BA2IAE£1IS 
APIOBAPZANOT 4>lAOPriMAIOT. Pallas is re¬ 
presented holding a small statue of Victory in her 
right hand. 



II. Surnamed Philopator (4>tAo7roT«p), according 
to coins, succeeded his father b. c. 63. The time 
of his death is not known ; but it must have been 
previous to n. (;. 51, in which year his son was 
reigning. Ho appears to have been assassinated, 
as Cicen* {ad Fam. xv. 2) reminds the son of the 
fate of his hither. Cicero also mentions this Ario- 
barzancs in one of his orations. {De Prov. Com. 4.) 
It appears, from an inscription, that his wife, as 
well as his father’s, was named Athenais. 

III. Surnamed Fusefjcs and PhUoromaeus (Et)~ 
<re§ils Kui ^lAoptlfiaios), according to Cicero (ad 
Fam. XV. 2) and coins, succeeded his father not 
long before b.c. 51. (Cic. l.c.) While Cicero was 
in Cilicia, he protected Ariobarzanes from a con- 
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Bfuracy which was formed against him, and esta- bled round the vessel, and one of them now took 
hlished him in his kingdom, (/id Fam. ii. 17* the bard on its back and carried him to Taenanis, 
XV. 2, 4, 5, ad Att, v. 20; Pint. Cie. 3t>.) It from whence he returned to Corinth in safety, and 
appears from Cicero that Ariobarzanes was very related his adventure to Periander, When the 
poor, and that he owed Pompcy and M. Ilnitus Corinthian vessel arrived likewise, Periander in- 
large sums of money. (Ad Att. vi. 1—3.) In quired of the sailors after Arion, and they said 
the war between Caesar and Pompey, he aime to that he had remained behind at Tarentum; but 
the assistance of the latter with five hundred horse- when Arion, at the bidding of Periander, came 


men. (Cues. B. C. iii. 4; Flor. iv. 2.) Ca»?sar, 
however, forgave him, and enlarged his territories, 
lie also prot^ted him against the attacks of Phar- 
nnees, king of Pontus. (Dion Cass. xli. ()3, xlii. 48; 
Hirt. Bell. Alex. 34, &c.) He was slain in h.c. 42 
by Cassius, because he was plotting against him in 
Asia. (Dion Cass, xlvii. 33 ; Appian, B. C. iv. (;3.) 
On the annexed coin of Ariobmzancs the inscrip¬ 



tion is BA2IAEn5 APIOBAPZANOT ETSEBOTS 
KAI 4»IAOPnMAIOT. (I<:ckhel, iii. p. 200.) 

A RIOMAHDUS {'Apio/Mf^os), a Persian word, 
the latter part of which is the same as the [‘ersian 
vierd (vir), whence comes nterdi (virilitas, virtus). 
Ario^wardus would therefore signify “ a man or 
hero honourable, or entitled to respect." (Pott, 
JChfiiwlotfisclic Forschunyen^ p. xxxvi.) Rcs]H‘CtiJig 
the meaning of Ario, see Auiaratiiks. 

1 Tlu‘ son of Dareius and Pannys, the daughter 
of Sinerdis, commanded the Mosehi and 'rilxireni 
in the anny of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 78.) 

2. The brother of Artuphius, commanded the 
Caspii in the army of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 07.) 

3. The ruler (»f Tliebos in Egypt, one of the 
commanders of the Egyptians in the anuy of 
Xerxes. (Aesch. l*ers. *38, 313.) 

Alll'ON (’Apictfv). 1. An ancient Greek bard 
and great master on the cithara, was a native of 
Methymna in Lesbos, and, according to Kome ac¬ 
counts, a son of Cyclon or of Poseidon and the 
nymph Gncaea. He is called the inventor of tlie 
dithyrambic poetry, and of the name dithyramb. 

( Herod, i. 23; Schol. ad Find. Ol. xiii. 2.5.) All 
tniditions about him agree in describing him as a 
contemporary and friend of Periander, tyrant of 
Corinth, so that he must have lived abo;it n. c. 
700. He appears to have spent a great part of bis 
life at the court of Periander, but resiiecting his 
life and his poetical or musical productions 
scarcely anything is known beyond the beautiful 
story of his csca|>e from the sailors with whom be 
sailed from Sicily to Corinth. On one occasion, 
thus runs the story, Arion went to Sicily to take 
part in .some musical contest. He won the prize, 
and, laden with presents, he embarked in a Corin¬ 
thian ship to return to his friend Periander. The 
rude sailors coveted bis treasures, and meditiited 
his murder. Apollo, in a dream, informed his be¬ 
loved bard of the plot. After having tried in vain 
to save his life, he at length obtained permission 
once more to seek delight in his song and playing 
on the citliara. In festal attire he placed himself 
in the prow of the ship and inv(dced the gods in 
inspired strains, and then threw himself into the 
sea. But many song^Ioving dolphins had assem- 


forw'ard, the sailors owned tlioir guilt and were 
punished according to their desert. (Herod, i. 24 ; 
Gellius, xvi. 19; Hygin. Fai. 194 ; Paus. iii. 2.5. 
§ 5.) In the time of Herodotus and Puusanias 
tlicre existed on Taenanis a brass monument, 
which was dedicated there either by Periander or 
Arion himself, and which represented him riding 
on a dolphin. Arion and his cithara (lyre) were 
placed among the stars. (H 3 'gin. 1 . c.; Serv. a/i 
Virg. Kdof), viii. 54 ; Aclian, //. A. xii. 45.) A 
fragment of a hjrnin to Poseidon, ascribed to Arion, 
is contained in Bergk's Foctue Lyrici Grae/yi, p. 
588, Ac. 

2. A fabulous liorsc, which Poseidon begot by 
Demcter; for in order to escape from the pursuit 
of Poseidon, the goddess had metamorphosw^ her¬ 
self into a inaro, and Poseidon deceived her by 
assuming the figure of a horse. Demetor after¬ 
wards gjive birth to the horse Arion, and a 
daughter whose name remained unknown to the 
uninitiated. (Pans. viii. 25. § 4.) According to 
the poet Antimachus (ap. Paris. 1. c.) tliis horse 
and Caenis were the ollspring of Gaea ; whereas, 
according to other traditions, Poseidon or Zephyrus 
begot the liorso by a Harpy. (Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1051 ; Quint. Smyrn. iv. 570.) Another story 
related, that Poseidon created Arion in his con¬ 
test with Athena. (Serv. u/l Viry. Georg, i. 12.) 
From Poseidon tlui horse passed through the 
liands of Copreus, Oneus, and Heracles, from whom 
it was received by Adrastus. (Paus, 1. c.; Hesiod. 
Scut. Here. 120.) [L. S.] 

AIllOVISTUS, a German chief, who engaged 
in war against C. Julius Caesar in Gaul, b. c. 58. 
For some time brd'ore that year, Gfiul liad been 
distracted bjr the quarrels and wars of two parties, 
the one headed by the Aedui (in the modern 
Burgundy), the other by the Arverni (Auvergne), 
and Sequani (to the \V. of Jura). The latter called 
ill the aid of the Geraians, of w'hom at first about 
15,000 crossed the Rhine, and their report of the 
wealth and fertility of Gaul soon attracted large 
bodies of fresh invaders. The number of the 
Germans in that country at length amounted to 
120,000 : a mixed multitude, consisting of mem¬ 
bers of the following tribes: — the Harudes, Mar- 
conianni, Triboci, Vangiones, Nemetes, Sedusii, 
and Suevi, most of whom liad latel}” occupied the 
country stretching from the right bank of the 
Rhine to the Danulie, and northwards to the 
Riesengebirge and Erzgebirge, or even beyond 
them. At their head was Ariovistus, w’hose name 
is supposed to have been Latinized from f/ecr, “ a 
host,” and Furst^ “ a prince,” and who was so 
pow’crful as to receive from the Roman senate the 
title of arniens. They entirely subdued the Aedui, 
and compelled them to give hostages to the Sequani, 
and swear never to seek help from Rome. But it 
fiu'cd worse with the conquerors than the con¬ 
quered, for Ariovistus first seized a third part of 
the Sequanian territory, as the price of the triumph 
which he had won for them, and soon after de¬ 
manded a second portion of equal extent. Divi- 
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tiiicus, the only nohlo Aeduan who had neither 
given hostJigcs nor taken the oath, requested help 
from Caesar, and was accompanied by a nuniennis 
deputation of Gallic chiefs of all tribes, who had 
now forgotten their mutual quarrels in their terror 
of the common foe. They all expressed the greatest 
fear lest their request should be known to Ario- 
vistus, and the Sequani regarded him with such 
awe, that they durst not utter a word to Caesar, 
but only shewed their misery by their downcast 
looks. Caesar, wlio was afraid that first (Jaul and 
then Italy would be overrun by tlie barbarians, 
sent orders to Ariovistus to prevent the irruption 
of any more (Jerinans, aiid to restore; the host;iges 
to.the Aedui. 'J'Jiese demands wen* refused in 
the same haughty tone of defianc«* which Ariovistus i 
Jmd before used in d(;clining an interview proposed 
by Caesar. Botli parti('s then advanced with war¬ 
like intentions, and tin; Romans seized Vesontio 
(Resaiifon), the chief town of the Se«iuani. Here 
tluiy were so terrified by the accounts which they 
heard of the gigantic Imlk and here!* courage of the 
Germans, that tiu'v gave theins(!lv(*s up to despair, 
and the camp was filh'd with men making their 
wills. Caesar reanimated them by a brilliant 
speech, at the end of which he said that, if they 
refused to advance, he sliould hims(*lf proceed with 
his favourite tcntli legion only. Upon this they 
repented of their di;spondency, and prepared for 
battle. Before this could take place, an inter¬ 
view between Cm^sar a?id Ariovistus was at last 
held by the. request of the latter, 'I’hey could 
come, however, to no agreement, hut the battle 
was still delaj^ed for some days ; Ariovistus con¬ 
triving means of i)03tpoijiiig it, on Jiccouiit of a 
])rophecy that the Gennaus would not hucceod if 
they engaged before the new moon. The battle 
(*iidpd by the total defeat of Ariovistus, who im- 
mediabily tied with his ann,y to the Rhine, a 
distance of oO miles from tlu; field. Some crossed 
the river by swimming, othei's in small i)oats, and 
among the latter Ariovistu.s himself. His two 
wives perished in the retreat; one of his daughters 
was taken prisoner, the other killed. The fame of 
Ariovistus long Burviv<*d in Gaul, so that in I'acitus 
( flist. iv. 73) we find Cerealis telling the Treveri 
that the Roman,s had occupied the hanks of the 
Rhine, “ najim nlivs Ariur'istua r<ytv> GaUiurum 
pniiniur.'" 'I’his shews that the representation 
which Caesar gives of his ])Ower is not exaggerated. 
(Caes. 7A G. i. 31—53; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 31, 
&c.; Pint. 18 ; lev. IOC) |G.K. b.C.) 

ARIPHRON { Ay.[rppu,v). 1. The father of 
Xanthippus, and grandfatlier of p!*ricles. (Herod, 
vi. 131, 13(), vii. 3.3, viii. 131 ; Pans. iii. 7. j{.) 

2. The brother of Pericles, (i’iat. I'mltu/. p. 
320, a.) 

3. Of Sicyon, a (ireek poet, the author of a hciau- 
tiful paean to health {'Tyltia), which has been 
preserved by Atheiiaeus. (xv. p. 70'J, a.) The 
beginning of the poem is quoted by imeian {f/c 
Tjupsu inter Salt. c. 0.) and Ivlaxinnis ’J’vrins (xiii. 
1.) It is printed in Bergk’s J^oetac L^riei Gra<‘ci^ 
p. 841. 

ARIflBF. (’ApiVSrj). 1. A daugliter of M<;rops 
and first wife of Priam, liy whom slm lM*canj<; the 
mother of Aosacus, hut was a,fterwar{ls resigned to 
Hyrtacus. (Ajudlod. i. 12. §5.) x\ccording to 
some accounts, the 'J’rojan town of Arishc dcriv<*d 
its name from her. (Stcpli. Byz. s. »’.) 

2. A dniigl'.ter of'reiic(*r and ivife of I)ardanus. 


ARISTAENUS. 

She was a native of Crete, and some traditions 
stated that it was this Arishe who gave the name 
to the towji of Arishe. (Steph. Byz. s. r.; Lycophr. 
1308.) According to others, Batoia was the wife 
of Dardanus. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 1; cornp. Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 8.94.) 

3. A daughter of Macarus, and wife of Paris, 
from whom the town of Arisht* in Lesbos derived 
its name. (KSft*ph. Byz. s.v.; Eustath. l.c.) [L.S.l 

ARISTAE'NETUS (’AparraiVcTov), of Dynuie, 
an Achaean general, the connnander of the Acha(*aii 
cavalry on the riglit wing in tlie battle of Alantincia, 
n. c. 207. (l*olyli. xi. 11 .) [AuISTAEM^s. ( 

2. Tlw author of n ^v^^rk on J*hasclis, of vvliich 
I the first hook is quotc'd by St(*j)ljanus Byz. (s. r. 
FeAtt.) He appears also to have written on Egypt 
and the good things of the Nile. (Emloc. Viol. p. 
6‘7.) Eabricius [JiiU. Grace, ii. p. 097) mentions 
several other persons of tliis name. 

ARISTAE'N E'JTlS(’AparTa/i/ 6 Tos),the reputed 
author of two books of Tjove-Letters (tVto-ToAal 
tptoTi/tat), which were fiist edited by Sambucus, 
Antwerp, L'jOO), and sulisequently by de Pauw, 
Utrecht, 1730), Abrcsch, (Zwoll. 174.0), and 
Boissonade (1822). 'I’liese Letters an; taken al¬ 
most entirely from Plato, Lucian, Philostmtus. 
and Plutarch ; and so owe to tlieir reputed author 
Aristaenetus nothing but the connexion. They 
are short unconnected stories of love adventures; 
jmd if the languagi; in occasional sentences, or 
even paragnijihs, is torse and olegfirit, yet on the 
whole they are only too insipid to be disgnstifig. 

Of the author nothing is known. It lias been 
conjectured, that he is tlie same as Aristaenetus of 
Nicaea, to whom several of Tnhanius’ K]iistl(*s ar<' 
.addressed, and wlio lost his life in tlie (*artliquake 
in Niconiedia, a. i). 3.58. (Comp. Ammian. Mar¬ 
cell. xvii. 7.) That this sujiposition, liowevcr, is 
erroneous, is proved by the mention of the ceh*- 
hrated jiantoraimus Caramallns in one of the epis¬ 
tles, who is mentioned in the fifth century liy 
Sidonius Apolloniaris (xxiii. 287) as his contem- 
ponuy. Sidoniiis died a. d. 484. [C. T. A. | 

ARISTAENUS {'‘Apirrratvos), of Alcgalopolis, 
sometim«*s culled Aristaenetus by Polybius 
(Schweigh, ad PolyU. xvii. 1 ) and Plutarch \ vid- 
lop. 13, 17). Aristuenus, however, ajipears to In; 
the correct name. He Avas strategus of the Achaean 
Ic.ague in n. c. 198, and induced the Achaeans to 
join the Romans in the war tigainst I’hilip of Ma- 
cedon. Polybius defends him from the charge of 
treacln*ry for having done so. In tin; following 
year (n. c. 197) he was again strategus and accom¬ 
panied the consul T. Quinctius Flamininus to his 
interview with lMiili{). (Pol 3 d), xxxii. 19—21, 
32; Polvh. xvii. 1, 7, 13.) In the same \'ear h»* 
also persuaded the Boeotians to espouse tla; side 
of the Romans. (Llv. xxxiii. 2.) In n. c. 195, 
when he was again strategus, he joined Flamininus 
with 10,000 foot and 1000 horse in order to att.ack 
Nahis. (Lit', xxxiv. 25, iSce.) Ho avjis .also 
stnitegns in n. c. 18.5, and attacked Pljilopoemen 
and Lvcortas for their conduct in relation to the 
embassy' that h.ad been sent to Ptoiem v. (Pul\b. 
xxiii. 7 , . 0 , 10 .) 

Aristtieims w.as the political opponent of Philo- 
poemoii, and sliowed more readiness to gratify the 
wishes of the Roin.ans than l^iiilopoemen did. He 
v a.s eloquent and skilhal in politics, hut not dis¬ 
tinguished in war. (Polyb. xxv. 9; conqi. Plut. 
VhUAjfp. 17 ; Pans. viii. 51. § 1.) 




ARTS'J’AEUS. 

ARISTAEON.^ LAiosjakus.] ... I 

AlilSTAKUrt (’AptrrTatos), an ancient divinity 
worshipped in various parts of (iroece, as in 
Thessaly, Ceos, and lioeotiji, hut esjH'cially in 
the islands of the Aciifean, Ionian, and Adriatic 
Bt;as, wJiicli had once Ijceii inhabited i>.y iVIas;,Mans. 
The dillercnt accounts ahoiit Aristaeiis, wlio once j 
was a mortal, and as(‘<'jided to tliii dignity of a god | 
through the henelits he luul cofiferred ujwm Jiiaii- 
kind, seem to liave arisen in dilTereiit places and 
independentl.y of one aimtln'r, so that Uk'.v nd'ern'd 
to w‘veral distinct beings, Avho wen* Knl)se(juently 
ideiitiried and united into one. lie is d(!scrib<-d 
eilher as a son of Uranus and Ce, or aceording to 
a inoni general tradition, as the son of Aj)oili) by 
(Jyn'ne, the grand-daiigliter of Peiieius. (bher, 
but more local traditions, call his father Cheiron 
or Carystus. (JJiod. iv. bl,cVe.; Apollon, fthod. 
iii. /iUO, Ac. with the Schol.; Pind. ix. 4.), 

Ac.) The stories about his youth ar<‘ very mar¬ 
vellous, and shew him at onee as the lavoiirin* of 
the gods. II is mother Cyrcne had been airried 
off by Apollo Irom mount l^clion, where he found 
her boldly fighting with a lion, to Liby.'i, where 
('yrerie was named after her, and when* she gave 
birth to Aristaeiis. AIUt hi; had grown up, Aris- 
taeus went to Tliebes in Ibx'otia, where lie h'arned 
from Clu'irou and the muses the arts of healing 
and propliee.y. According to some statements he 
married Autonoe, tin; daughter of (iailmus, who 
bore him several sons, Cliarnius, Calaicarpus, Ac- 
taeon, and J*olydorus. (Hesiod. Th‘<><i. D/o.) 
After the unfortunate death of his son Aetaeon, he 
bift Thebes and went to Ceos, wliose inhabitants 
he delivered from a destructive drought, bv erecting 
an altar to Zeus Icmaeiis. 'J'his gavi; rise to an 
identification of Aristaeiis with Zeus in (ieos. 
From thence lie returned to Libya, Avhere bis 
mother prepared for him a fleet, with which he 
sailed to iSicily, visiti-d several iNlands of the 
Ab'ditcrranean, and for a time ruled over JSar- 
dinia. From these islands Jiis worship spread 
over Magna (Jraeeia and other Creek colonies. 
At last he went to Thrace, where he became ini¬ 
tiated in the mysteries of Dionysus, and after 
having dwelled fur some lime near mount Jlamnus, 
where he founded the town of Aristaeon, he ilis- 
apjieared. (Comp. Pans. x. 17. .*>.) Aristaeiis 

is one of the most beiielieent ditinith’s in ancient 
mythology: be Avas A\'orshi)tped as the protector of 
flocks and sliephenU, of vine and olive plantations ; 
be taught men to hunt and keep bi'cs, and averted 
from tile fields the Imniing heat of the sun and 
other causes of destruction ; he Avas a vuiiioi„ 
dypevs^ and d\€^'r]Trjp. The benefits Avhich he con¬ 
ferred upon man, dill’eivd in different jilaces ac¬ 
cording to their especial Avants: Ceos, Avhicli AA'as 
much exposed to heat and droughts, received 
through him r.iin aiul refreshing Avinds ; in Thes¬ 
saly and Arcadia he Avas the protector of the flocks 

and hw». (Virg. Gaurif. i. 1-J, iv. *JdIk 317.) 
Justin (xiii. 7) tliroAvs everything into confusion 
by describing JN’omios and Agrmis, which are only 
surnames of Aristaeiis, as his brothers. Kcs])ect- 
iiig the representations of this divinity on ancient 
coins, see Hasche, Lcj'. Nuiuisiu, i. 1. p. 11 bO, and 
respecting his worship in general Itriuidsted, 
in (iricch. i. j). 40, Ac. [li. S,] 

ARTSTAJOUS, the original name according to 
Justin (xiii. 7) of Ikittus, the founder of Cyiviie. 
LRattus.] 
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ARISTAEIIS (’ApicTTotos), the son ofDamo- 
phon, of Croton, a Pythagoraean philosopher, who 
succeeded Pythagoras as head of the school, and 
married his widow Theano. (lamhl. c. 30.) He 
was tlie author of several mathematical works, 
Avliicli Euclid used, (ihippiis, lib. vii. Afalkm. 
(oil. init.) Stobaens has given (/vi. i. 0, p. 
42.9, cd. lleoreii) tin extract from a work on 
Harmony (Hepl 'Ap/xoetas), liy Aristoeon, who 
inay be; the same as this Aristaeiis. (Fabri*. 
JJibl. (Init'c. i. yi. o3b'.) 

A RI ST A E U S. [ A HI ste a s. "j 

Alfl.S'J'ATlOKA (''Apiarayopa). 1. An 
hetjiira, the mistress of the orator Hyperides, 
ao-ainst whom he afterwards cleliA'ered tAVO orations. 

(Athen. xiii. }>}>. o90, d. oild, a. ofi7, d. .'ibff, c.; 
Ilarpocnat. a-, r. 'A(pvai.) 

2. A Corinthian hetaira, the mistress of Deme¬ 
trius, the grandson of Di-motrius Plialenais. 
(Athmi. iv. y>. Hi?, d. e.) 

ARISTA'CORAS ('Api<TTay6pas\ of Miletus, 
lirother-in-luAV and cousin of Histiaeus, Avas left by 
liiin, on his occuyiation of Myreinus and during his 
stay at the Persian court, in charge of the goveni- 
nient of Miletus. His misconduct in this situation 
caused the fir.^t interruption of an inU rAiil of uni¬ 
versal pe.'ice, and commenced the chain of events 
which raised Gnrce to tlx* level of Persiti. In^ oOl 
B, c., tempted by the prosyiect of making Naxos 
his depeiid'mcy, he olitained a force for its reduc¬ 
tion from the neighbouring satrayi, Artiiphenies. 
While leading it he (imirrelled with its commander ; 
the I’ersian in revenue sent waniiug to Naxos, and 
tlu! yudject Ihiled. Aristagoras liiiding his treasure 
Ava^ted. and himself embarrassed through the failure 
of his ytromises to Art;i{ih('rni‘s, began to meditate 
a gmieral revolt of Ionia. A message trom His¬ 
tiaeus determined him. liis first step was to seize 
the several tyrants who wmv still Avith the arma¬ 
ment. deliver them up to their subjects, ami yiro- 
ehiim deiuocravy ; himself too, yirofessedly, surren¬ 
dering hi-s yiower. He then si*t sail for Greece, juid 
ayiplied for succours, first at Sparta ; but alter using 
evert' engine in his yiower to win Cleomenes, the 
king, ho was ordered to depart: at Athens he was 
lietmr ivcei\ed; and Avith the troops from tAventy 
galleys Avhieli he there obtained, and live added liy 
till* Kretrians, be sent, in 199, an army up the 
nmntry, Avliich cajitured and burnt Sardis, but Avas 
linally'chased back to the coast. These, allies now 
deyiarted ; tlie Persian commanders Avere reducing 
tin- maritime toAviis; Aristagoras, in trepidation 
and di‘'.ytomIency, yirojiosed to his friends to im- 
grate to Sardinia or Myreinus. This course he 
AA'as bent uynm himself; and leaving the Asiatic 
Greeks to allay as they could, the storm he had 
raised, he lied Avith afl aa'Iio Avould join him to 
Myreinus. Shortly after, probably in 497, Avhile 
attacking a town of tlie neighbouring Edouians, be 
AA'as cut off Avitli bis forces by a sally of the be¬ 
sieged. lie semns to have been a suy)y)Ie anil oh>- 
(juent man, ready to wiiture on the boldest stcyis, 
as means for mere personal ends, but utterly lack¬ 
ing in address to use tlii'in at the right moment; 
and generally A'cak, inetiicieiit, and coAvarilly. 
(Herod, v. 3y)--315, 49--:)l, 97~U)(), 121—12b-; 
Time. lA. 192.) [A. H. C.] 

AKLSTA'GGRAS ('Api.TTa7opas). 1. Tyrant 
of Cuina, son of Heracleides, one of the Ionian 
chiefs hdt by Dareius to guard the bridge over the 
Danube, tbi the revolt of the lonian.s from Per- 

u 
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sia, B. c. 500, Aristagoras was taken by stratagem 
and delivered up to his fellow-citizens, who, how¬ 
ever, dismissed him uninjured. (Herod, iv. 130, 
V. 37, 38.) 

2. Tymnt of Cyzicus, one of the Ionian chiefs 
left by Dareius to guard the bridge over the 
Danube. (Herod, iv. 138.) 

ARISTA'GORAS ('AftterraySpasX a Greek 
writer on Egypt. (Stej>h. Byz. .v. in?. ‘Ep/uoTVju- 
^xets, Td/co/xipos, NikIov 'EWtjvikov ; 

Aelian, II. A. xi. 10.) Stephanus Byz. (s. r. 
rvvaiK6iro\is) says, that Aristsigoras was not much 
younger than I’lato, and from the order in which 
he is mentioned by Pliny (If. N. xxxvi. 12. s. 
17) in the list of authors, avIio wrote upon Pyra¬ 
mids, he would {i 7 >pear to ha»e Jived between, or 
been a contemporary of, Duris of Samos and Arte- 
miodorus of Ephesus. 

ARISTA'GORAS, comic poet. [Mkta«enes.] 
ARI'STANAX (’ApttrTd//a|), a Greek j»hysi- 
cian, of whose life nothing is known, and of whose 
date it can be positively determined only that, as 
he is mentioned by i^iomnus (Dc Arlt; OhsMr. j). 
201), he must have lived some time in or before the 
second century after Christ. [ W. A. G.] 

ARlSTANDFiR (’Apfo-raj/Spos), tlui most cele¬ 
brated soothsayer of Alexander the Great. He 
survived the king. (Arrian, Aw«/?. iii. 2, iv. 4, 
&c.; Curt. iv. 2, G, 13, 15, vii. 7; Plut. A lex. 
2.5; Aelian, V. H. xii. G4 ; Artemid. i. 31, iv. 
24.) The work of Aristander on prodigies, Avhich 
is referred to by Pliny (IT. xvii. 2.5. s. 38; 
Elenchus, lib. viii. x. xiv. xv. xviii.) and Lucian 
(Philojxii. c. 21), was probably written by the 
soothsayer of Alexander. 

ARLSTANDKR, of Paros, was the sculptor of 
one of the tripods which the Ijacedaemonians made 
out of the spoils of the battle of Aegospotami (n, c. 
405), and dedicated at Arnyclae. The two tripods 
had statues beneath them, betweim the feet : that 
of Aristander had Sjiarta holding a lyre; that of 
Polycleitus had a figure of Aplirodite. (Paus. iii. 
18. § 5.) IP. S.] 

ARISTARCHUS (’Apltrrapxos). 1. Is named 
with Peisjinder, Phrynichus, and Antiphon, as a 
principal leader of the “ Four H undred ” (u. c. 411) 
at Athens, and is specified as one of the strongest 
anti-democratic partisans. (Time. viii. .90.) On 
the first breaking out of the coin)ter-revolution we 
find him leaving the council-room with Thm-ainenes, 
and acting at Peiraeeus at tlic head of tJ)e young 
oligarchical cavalry (Hj. 92); and on the downfall 
of his party, he took advanfejge of his ollice as 
Btmtegus, and rode off with a party of the most 
barbarous of the foreign archers to tlie border f(»i t 
of Oenoe, then besieged by the Boeotians and 
Corinthians. In concert with them, and under 
cover of his command, he deluded the garrison, ]?y 
a statement of terms concludc'd with Sparta, into 
Bun'cnder, and thu.s gained the })l.'ice for the enemy. 
(/5. 98.) He afterwards, it appears, cjime into the 
hands of the Athenians, and was with Alexicles 
brought to trial and punished with death, not later 
than 40G. (Xen. Ilcll. i. 7. § 28 ; Lycurg. c. Jj-.ucr. 
p. 164; Thirl wall, iv. pp. 67 and 73.) [A. Jl. C.] 

2. There was an Athenian of the name of 
Aristarchus (apparently a different person from tlie 
oligarchical leader of that name), a converwitioji 
between whom and Socrates is recorded by Xeno¬ 
phon. (Mem. ii. 7.) 

3. A Lacedaemonian, who in u. c. 400 was 
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sent out to succeed Cleander as harmost of Byzan¬ 
tium. The Greeks who had accomjxinied Cyrus 
in his expedition agtiinst his brother Artaxerxes, 
had recently returned, and the main body of them 
had encamped near Byzantium. Several of them, 
however, had sold their arms and taken up their 
residence in the city itself. Aristcirchus, following 
the instructions he had received from Anaxibius, 
the Spartan admiiul, whom he had met at Cyzicus, 
sold all these, amounting to about 400, as slaves. 
Having J)een bribed by Pharmibazus, he prevented 
the trofjps from recrossing into Asia and mvaging 
that satrap’s province, and in various ways ajinoyed 
and ill-treated them. (Xen, Amib. vii. 2. §§ 4—7, 
vii. 3. §§ 1—3, vii. G. SS 13, 24.) 

4. One of the ambassiidors sent by the Phocaeans 
to Seleucus, the son of Antiochus the Great, n. c. 
190. (Polyb. xxi. 4.) 

5. A prince or ruhir of the Colchians, nppoint(>d 

bv I’ompey after the close of the Mithridatic wjir. 
(Appian, do IkU. MUh. c. 114.) M.J 

ARISTAlitJlllJS (’Af?iorTapx«y)» of Alexan- 
DBIA, the author of a work on the interpreUition of 
dreams. ('OveipoKpird^ Artcmiid. iv. 23. ) 

ARISTARCHUS ('’Aplarapxos)^ the Chro- 
NOOKAriiKR, the author of a letter on the situa¬ 
tion of Athens, and the events which took })lacc 
there in the time of the Apostles, and especially of 
the life of Dionysius, the Areiopagite. (Hildui- 
nu.s, Kj}. ad Liidwirum., quoted by Vossius, HhU 
a rave. j). 400, t'a'. ed. Westermann.) 

ARISTARCHUS ('Apiarapxos\ the most 
celebrated grammarian and critic in idl antiquity, 
was a native of Saniothrace. He was (uliicated iit 
Ah'xandria, in the school of Aristophanes of By¬ 
zantium, and ai’terwaids foumh'd himself a gram¬ 
matical and critical school, whicli llourished for a 
long time at Alexandihi, and subsequently at Rome 
also, Ptolemy Philo|)ator entrusted to Aristarclius 
the education of his son, Ptolemy Kpiphancs, and 
Ptolemy Physcon too was one of his jmpils. 
(Athen. ii. p. 71.) Owing, however, to the bad 
treatment which the scholars and })hilosopliers of 
Alexandria experienced in the reign of Physcon, 
Aristarchus, then Jit an advanced age, left Fg.vpt 
and went to (’yprus, wheie he is said to have dietl 
at the age of seventy-two, of voluntary starvation, 
because he was sullering from incuiable di'opsy. 
He left behind him two sons, Aristagor.is and 
Aristarchus, who are likewise calleil grammarians, 
but neither of them ap|)ears to havci inherited any¬ 
thing of the sj)irit or tahnits of the father. 

The nunu'rous followei's and disciples of Aris¬ 
tarchus w(‘re designated by the luunes of oi 
'ApKTTapx^KH or oi an' ‘ApoTrdpxov. Aristarchus, 
his master Aristoj»han(!s, and his r)pponent Crates 
of Mallus, the head of the giammalical school at 
l*ergamus, were the most eminent grammarians of 
that period ; but Ai istarchus surpassed them all in 
knowledge and critical skill. His whole life was 
devoted to grammatical and critical pursuits, with 
the view to explain and constitute, correct texts of 
the ancient poets of Greece, such as Homer, Pindar, 
Archilochus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, 
Ion, and others. His grammatical studies embraced 
everything, wdiich the term in its widest sense then 
comprised, and he together with his great contem¬ 
poraries are r(‘gardi>d as the first who established 
fixed principles of grammar, though Aristarchus 
himself is oftim called the prince of grammarians 
J Kopvtpaios rdiv 7pajajuaTtKw>/, or d ypanpariKd^ 
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taros). Suidas ascribes to him more tli.m 800 
commentaries {livofxpi^fjiara)^ whih; from an exjires- 
sion of a Scholiast on Horace {Epist. ii. 1. S/i?) 
some writers have inferred, that Aristarchus did 
not write any tiling at all. JJesides thestj Hvo/ivn- 
IMTO, we find mention of a very important work, 
v€p\ dvaKoyias, of which unfortunatidy a very few 
fragments only are extant. It was atfcicked by 
(Crates in a work irtpl dvcopaKlas. (flellius, ii. ‘2o.) 
All the works of Aristarchus are lost, and all that 
we have of his consists of short fragnumts, whieli 
are scattered through the Scholia on the above- 
mentioned poets. 'J'hese fnigmcnts, how(‘ver, 
would be utterly insufficient to give us any idea of 
the immense activity, the extensive knowledir'-, 
and above all, of the uniform strictness of his 
critical principles, were it not that Knstathius, and 
still more the Venetian Scholia on Homer (first 
published by Villoison, Venice, 178o, fob), had 
pn‘served such extracts from his works on lloim'i*, 
as, notwithstanding tludr fragmentary nature, 
shew us the critic in his tvhole greatness. As far as 
the Homeric poems are concerned, he above all 
things endeavoured to restore tludr g<‘nuine text, 
and carefully to clear it of all later intmpolations 
and corrujitions. He marked those verses which 
he thought spurious with an obelos, and those ! 
which he considered as particularly iieauliful with 
Jin asterisk. It is now no longer a matter of doulit 
that, generally speaking, the text of the Homeric 
jioems, such as it has come down to us, and tlu' 
division of each jioem into twenty-four rajilisodies, 
are the work of Aristarchus ; that is to say, the 
edition wliich ArisUirchus prepared of iIk* llonu'ric 
Jioems hecanie tiie basis (d' jill suhseipnmt c'ditions. 
To restore this recension (d' Aristarchus has hecn 
more or less the great oliject with nearly all the 
editors of Homer, since the days of F. A. AVolf, a 
rritic of a kindred genius, who first shewed the 
great imjwirtsuice to be attached to the edition of 
Aristarchus. Its genenil jipjireciation in antiijuity 
is attested by the fact, that so many other gram¬ 
marians, Jis Callistmtus, Aristonicus, IHdymus, and 
Ptolenuieus of Ascalon, wrote separate uorks upon 
it. In exjilaining tind interpreting the Homeric 
poems, for which jiothiiig had been doin' hefoiv his 
time, his merits Aveiv as great as those he acijuin'd 
by his critical lab< nrs. His exjilanations as well 
as his criticisms were not contined to the mere 
detail of words and jihrases, but be entered also 
upon investigations of a higher order, concerning 
mythology, geography, and on the artistic comjiosi- 
tion and structure of the Homeric jiocms. He was 
a decided opponent of the allegorical inteqiretation 
of the poet which was then beginning, which some 
centuries later became very general, and was jier- 
baps never carried to such extreme absurdities as 
in our own days by tlie autlior of “ Ilomerus." 
The antiquity of the Homeric po«!ms, however, as 
well as the historical character of their author, 
seem never to have been doubted by AristurcbiKs. 
He bestowed great care upon the metrical correct¬ 
ness of the text, and is said to liave provided the 
works of Homer and some other poets with ac¬ 
cents, the invention of which is ascribed to Aristo¬ 
phanes of Byzantium. It cannot be surprising 
that a ina,n who worked with that iiub'pcndent j 
critical spirit, had his enemies and detractors; but 
such isolated statements as that of Athenaeus (v. 
p. 177), in which Athenocles of Cyzicus is jire- 
ferred to Aristarchus, are more than counter- 
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balanced by others. A Scholiast on Homer {If. 
iv. 235) declares, that Aristarchus must bo followed 
in preference to other critics, even if thtiy should 
be right; and Panaetlus (Athen. xiv. j). fi34) 
called Aristarchus a p-dvris, to express the skill 
and felicity with which he always hit the trutli in 
bis criticisms and explanations. (For further in¬ 
formation see Alatthesius, J)isscrla.(io dc Arhkircho 
Grammaiu'o., .leiia, 1725, 4to.; Villoison, Prokp. 
<td ApotUm. Ia'J‘ Horn. p. xv., ^c., Prufaj. ud I/nm. 
Iliad, p. xxvi., ^:c.; and more esjiecially F. A. 
Wolf, /Vo/c//#ow. in I/inn. p. eexvi., I've., mid Lehrs, 
iJc- Arisiarcki fSludiis IJunicruis Regimont. Pruss. 
183.3, 8 VO.) [L. S.] 

ARISTARCHUS (’Apfo-Tapx»'>). 1- A Hreek 
riivsici.-vN, of whom no particulars are known, ex¬ 
cept that he was attaclu'd to tiie court of Berenice, 
the wife of Aiitioelius Theos, king of Syria, li. e. 
2(»1—248 (Polyaen. Sh-afn/. ^iii. 58), and pi-r- 
suaded her to trust luTself in the liands of iier 
treacherous enemies. 

2. Some medical jireseriptions lielonging to an¬ 
other jihysician of this name are quoted by (hilen 
and Aetius, who apjiears to iiave hecn a native of 
'Farsus in Cilieia. ((Jal. I>c (ompun. Midivain. rc. 
Liu‘. V. II, vol. xiii. p 821.) [W. A. (J.] 

ARISTABCJIrs (’Api'o-Tapxov), of Sarkis. 
one of the earliest astronomers of the Alexandrian 
school. We know little of liis history, oxccjit tliat, 
he was living between n. c. 288 and 2(»4. 'I'lie 
first of these dates is inferred from a jiassage in 
the /.uydArj (rurra^is of Ptolemy (ill. 2, vol. i. ]». 
183, ed. Halma), in which Hipparchus is said to 
Jia\e referred, in his treatise on tlie h'ligth of the 
year, lo an olis('r\aiion of the summer solstice made 
h\ Aristarchus in tlie 58th year of the 1st Calipjilc 
jieriod : the secoiul I'roni the mention of liim in 
Plutarch {tlr Pacir in (Jrf-c Lunar), wliich makes 
liim coiiteinjiorary wiili Cieuiithes the Stoic, the 
sueeesMir of Zeno. 

It seems that In' ('iirployed himself in the deter¬ 
mination of sonic of the most inqiortant elements 
of astronomy ; but noiu' of liis works remain, e.x- 
eept a treati'>e on thi' magnitudes and distances of 
the sun and moon (Trepi (.leyeOdr uM dTrucTTyjfxaTun' 
ijAiov Kal We do not know wlietlK'r 

the method eiiij'loyed in this work was inveiiied 
by Aristarcliu.s (Suidas, s.r. <*‘iAu(TO(poi\ mentions 
;i treatise on the same subject hy a disciph' of 
Plato) ; it is, however, very ingenious, and correct 
in jirineijtle. It is founded mi the consideraiion 
that at the instant when llio enlightened jiart of 
the moon is apparently hounded hy a straight line, 
the jdane of tlie circle which sepanites the dark 
and light portions passes tlirough the eye of the 
spectator, and is also perjiendicnlar to the line join¬ 
ing the centres of the sun and moon ; so that the dis¬ 
tances of the sun and moon from the eyi* are at 
that instant ri'sjx'ctively the hyi>otheiiuse and side 
of a riglit-angleil triangh'. 'I’lie angle at tlie eye 
(which is the angular distance between the sun 
and moon) can he observed, and then it is an easy 
problem to find tlie ratio between the sides con¬ 
taining it. But tills process could not, unless hy 
accident, lead to a true result; for it would he im¬ 
possible, even with a telescope, to determine with 
much accunuy the insUint at which the pliaonome- 
non in question takes place ; and in the time of 
Aristorchns there wx're no means of measuring 
angular distances with snfKcient exactness. In 
fact, he takes the angle at the eye to he 83 degrees 
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whereas its mil value is less than a rif^lit aii^le l>y 
about half a minute only ; and hence he infers that 
the distance of tlu* sun is lietwcvni eifrliteen and 
twenty times pvatiu’ than that of the moon, where¬ 
as the true ratio is about twenty times as i^reat, the 
disttmees bein^' to one another nearly as dOO to 1. 
'I’ln; ratio of the true diameters of the sun and 
moon would follow iiniuediat' ly from that of their 
distances, if their appannit (angular) diameters 
wen; known. Aristaielms assumes that their a]>- 
jia’A'iit diameters are eiiual, which is n(*arly true; 
but e.stim.sti's llii-ir emnn’oii value at two decrees, 
which is iieai-ly four times too p-(>at. '.riie tiu'ory 
of parallax was as yet imkiiown, and lumee, in 
order to (■oinj)are the d.iaim'ler of tin* earth ivitlj 
tlio mapiitudes already mentioned, he compares 
liU' diameter of the moon with that of the earth’s 
shadow in its neighbourhood, tnid assumes the 
liitU'l' to he twice jis j;reat as tlee f(*rnu'r. (Its 
nu'an value, is almut il l'.) ()f course all the iniine- 
rietd results deduei-d from tln'se assumptions are, 
like till' one first mentioned, very erroiu'ous. Tlie 
geometrical ])rocess('s employed shew that nothing 
lik(‘ trigononu'try was known. No attem|tt is 
nuido to assign the absolute values of tin* magni¬ 
tudes whose I'jitios tire investigjited; in fiict, this 
could not be done witln)ut ;ni tictual metisuroment 
of the ejirth—an operation which seems to havi* 
hceu lirst attem[)ted on scientific jirinciples in the 
next geiicnition. [ l'iKAT()s'i iiKNKs.J Aristarchus 
does not explain his method of deli'rminiiig the 
apparent diameters of the sun and of the earth's 
slmdow ; but the latter must have been deduced 
Ii(jm observations of lunar ecli[ises. ami the fimiier 
may })robal)ly have Ix'en olisi'rvisl by means of the 
akupliiam liy a method deseribed hy JMaeroliius. 
(6ban/. Svip. i. 20.) Tliis instrument is said to 
have been invented by Aristarchus (Vitruv. ix. 9): 
it consisted of an improved piumitui [ANAX..n.VN- 
dkrJ, the bhadow bi'ing received not upon a hori¬ 
zon Uil plane, but upon a cone/ive Ijeniispherieal 
feurface having the extremity of the styh* at its 
(tentre, so that angles might be measured directly 
by arcs instead of by their bmpeuh. Tin* gross 
I'rror in tin; viiliu' attributed to the sun’s apjiarent 
diaimder is remarkaide ; it apjiears, however, that 
Aristarchus must afterwards liave adojtted a much 
more corn-ct estimate, since Archimedes in the 
ipajujulrr/s (\\’al]is. Op. vol. iii, p, refers to a 

treatise in whicli lu- made it ojdy half a d-gree, 
J’appus, wdmse, commentary on tlie book 7rt/»' 
dwj', A-c. is extant, docs not notice this emeinhition, 
whence it has heen coniectured, that the otlier 
works of Ai'istarclms did not (.‘xist in his time, 
liaving perhaps perislual with tlie Ale.iandiian 
library. 

Jt has be-cn the common o])iiiioi;, at h'a-.1 in mo¬ 
dern times, that Arislarelms agreed with iMiih)l in-. 
and other astronomers of the I’ythagorean K.bool 
in ctmsidering the sun to be lived, and attributing 
a motion to tin* earth. J’lutaivfi {dc Jur. i,/ n, h. Inn. 
p. 922) says, that Cleanthes thought that Aiistar- 
chus ought to he accused of impiety for suppo.dng 
(wTroTitleVei/os), that the heavens were at rest, and 
that the earth moved in an oblirpie circle, and also 
about its own axis (the tnn; reading is evidently 
K\fdu6T]$ If era dfiy *Af}i(Trapx‘»^-, k. t. A,); and 
Diogenes Laertius, in his list of the works of Cle¬ 
anthes mentions one irpits 'Ap'ia-rapxov. (See also 
Sext. JCmpir. <irlv. ATuth. p. 410, c.; Stobacus, i. 2f).) 
Archimedes, in the \\iap.p.irTjs (/. c.), refers to the 
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same theory, [dirorlOcTai yd/\ k. t . A.) Rut Iho 
treatise TrepX pi^ytQwv contains not a word upon tinr 
subji'ct, nor docs I’toUmiy allude to it when he 
maintaims the immobility of tin* earth- It K<?oms 
therefore ]>n»bal»le, that Aristarchus ado])ted it ra¬ 
ther as a l/pjxdltfsin for })ariicular pur])Oses than as 
a. statement of the airtual systi'in of the universe. 
In fact, Plutarch, in another place {IHai, 
p. mOfi) exjHvssly says, that Aristarchus taught it 
only hypothetically. On this quest ujii, s(‘e Scliau- 
l»ach. {(/rsi-ft. d. Hritrh. yts/ronoiiilr., p. 4()l>, tVc.) 
It appears fnun tlu? passage* in the \pap.ulT'i]S' albid- 
<‘d to uleove, that .Aristarchus had much juster 
views than liis jeredccessors conc(*rning the ext(*nt 
of the «iiiiv<‘rse. lie* maiiitaiiu*'!, namely, that the 
s|)h(*iv of tin* lixc'd stars was so large, that it boro 
to the orbit of the earth the relation of a splu*re to 
its centri*. AVluit he meant by tlu* expr<;ssioii, is 
not ch*ar; it may be* interpn*ted as an antieijeation 
of modern discovt‘ri(‘s, but in this s(*nsi5 it could 
(*xpres.s etidy a conjecturii which the* (»bscrvations 
of tlu* age were not accurate enough (*itlier to con¬ 
firm or refute—a remark which is equally applica- 
l)h* to tlu* tiu*ory of the earth’s motion. NA'liali'M*!* 
may lx* the truth on these ]>oints, it is ])robal)lo 
that (*v(*ii the opinion, that the smi was ti(*arly 
twenty limes as distant a*> tlie moon, indicates a 
great stop in advanee of the popular doctrines. 

(■’eiisoriiius {<lr J)lc jXaffdi., 19) attributes to 
Aristaielms the invention of the inapnua au/ius of 
2491 years. 

A Ijutin translation of tlie treatisi* Trepl p.(y€0dv 
was published by tb or. Valla, Venet. 1499, and 
another Ity Conimaiulinc, Pisauri, 1572. 'i'he 
(lr(*(*k text, with a Latin translation and the coni- 
meiitary of Papjuis, was edit(*d l»y A\’allis, ().\on. 
]()99, and rojiriuted in vol. iii. of his works. 
Thi*re is also a Preiich translation, and an edition 
of the text, Paris, ]9J(k (Delambre, Jlist. da 
rAsironomln Alien iiin\ liv. i. chap. 5 and .9; La¬ 
place, Sn.d. da Mondr., j). ,’>9]; Scliaubach in Ki'sch 
and (irulier’s JCnrnr/oji'ddir.) [W. P. D.J 

AUlSTAIK’llliS ('ApifTTapx''^') of 'I'niiKA, a 
tragic I'loet at Athen^^^, ivas cont(‘mporary with 
P.uripi(I(*s, and llonrisiied about 454 Ji. e. ile 
]i\(‘d to tin* ag(* of a Immired. Out ()fsev(*nty 
tragedies whicli lie exhibited, only two ohuiined 
the }»riy.(*. (Siiidas, .*'•. r.; Kuseb. (Utron. Arniru.) 
Nothing remains of his works, except a few iine.s 
(Siohai*us Tit. (>9. J; .9, tit. 12(1. 2; Athen. 

xiil. p. (JJ’2, f.), and tlie titl(*s of three of liis ]>lays, 
naiiU'ly, tlu* ’Arr/cAryTrids, which lu: is said to ha\e 
written and iianu*d after the gcxl in gratitiuh* for 
his i(*c'>very from illness (Siiidas), the ’AxiAAfuv, 
which i'huiius lranslatc;d int(' Latin (I'e.stiis, .s.'c. 
pndiili) (orck and the TarraAov. (Stoha(*iis, ii. 

i.‘5L) ' , . ll‘.*s.l 

AltlS'I’APMTP, a painter, tlu* daughter*and 
pupil of Nearchus, was eelebrated for her pietiire 
of Aescukijtius. (Plin. xxxv. 40. i; 111.) (I*. S. j 

APPS'l'EAS (’Apurreas), of I'roconnesus a son 
of ('aysirobius or l>eniochares, was an epic poet, 
who lionri.'.lied, ticcordiug to Saidas, about the 
time of (Iroesus and Pyrus. Tlu* accounts of bis 
lif<*ari*as falmlons us those afiout Aharistlie llyper- 
boretin. According to a tradition, whicli llerodo- 
tu.s (jv. 15) heard at Metapontum, in south(*rii 
Italy, he re-appeared there among the living 940 
years after his death, and according to this tradi- 
ti<»n Ari.steas would lieloiig to the eighth or iiiutli 
century before the Christian era; and there aro 
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other traditions which pUico him licfore tluj time of 
llomer,or dciscrihe him nsacontemj)onu*yaml teach¬ 
er of Jlomer. (Stral). xiv. |), (ifiJ).) In tlie account (if 
Herodotus (iv. 1 ,‘5- 1 (i), ’rzet/es ((’hil. ii. 7-1, 

&c.) and Siiidas {s. Aristens was a magician, 
who rose aft(!r liis deatli, and wJiose soul cf»uld 
leave and re-enter its hody according to its ])lea- 
snre. Ho wns, Aharis, connected with the 
worslii)) of A])olh), wtiich he was said tr) have in¬ 
troduced at iM(‘ta])outmn. Herodotus calls him 
the favourite and inspinid hard of Apollo (^ot- 
€6\afjLTrT<)s). H(! is said to have travelled through 
the conntric's north and east of tlu' I'invine, ami to 
hav(; visited the countries e.f the lss<‘dones, Ari- 
mas])a(', C'iiiimerii, I lyjierliorei, and other m\thical 
nations, and .-.fter his retiii'u to have written an 
epic poem, in thre(^ hooks, called rd’Ap;,ud rTrcja, in 
which h(! MM'ins'to have descrilj('fl all that lit' had 
seen or pn'temhwl to have seen, 'j'his work, which 
was um|uestionah]v full of mar\ellfius stories, was 
nevei'thek'.ss looked upon as a soinci' of historical and 
oeoorapliical iiiiorniation, and soim* writers reel:o}ied 
Aristeas among the logoorapliers. Hut it wa^ 
nt'verthele.ss a poetical proilucil>*u, and Strain (i. jt. 
Ill, xiii. p, fill!)) seems to judge too harshly of 
him, wluMi he calls him an dc7)p y/n)*; u t/v d'AAov. 
'I'he poem “ Arimas]ieia” is frefiueiitly mentioned 
hy the ancients (Pans. i. 21. ^ t», v. 7. § h ; Pol¬ 
lux, ix. o; (leliius, i\. 4; Pliii. //.A’. \ii. 2), 
and thirtemi lu :ainet('r verM*s of it an* j»res(‘rv(‘d 
in Longimis (/A- Suhlini. x. 4) ami 'I’zetzes {('hiL 
Aii. (io(), \c.). 'I'he existenee of the poem is thus 
attesteil Ix'yoiid all doiiht ; ])ut the ancients tli-'in- 
pelves denied to Aristeas the authorship of it. 
(Dionys. ilal. Jk<I. dr Tlmriid, 211.) It set'ius to 
have fallen into olilivion at an early jx'rioil. Sni- 
»las also im'iitioiis a theogony of Aristeas, in prose, 
of which, hotvever, nothing is known. (Vossius, 
J)r. Jfist. drarr. }). 10, \c. cd. Wextermann ; llode. 
(trsr/i. dir lydscl/, I)irldl>. pp. 472— l7l>.) [ Ii. S.J 

Ain'S'l'PAS ('Apt(rTfaj). 1. Son of Adei- 
inantns. [ Ahistki's.] 

2. Of Chios, a disiingnished officer in the re¬ 
treat of th(! Ten 'J’housand. (Xen. Anuh. iv. 1. 

S 211, vi. 2(t.) 

.‘1. ()f .Straloniee, was the victor at the 01\mpie 
games in wrestling and the i>aneratimn on the 
same day, 01, 101. (Pans. v. 21. go; Krause, 

{ di/nijd'i, ]). 240.) 

4. An Argive, who iinitc'd Pyrrhus to Argos, 
r.. c. 272, as his rival Aristiii])ii.-H was supported hy 
Antigonus Oonatas. (Pint, I'urrh. .‘Itt.) 

f). A grammarian, rel'erred to hv Varro. (/..A. 
X. 7.% <'d. Muller.) 

AUl'S'l’MAS or AKlSTAi:i'S, a (’yi.rian l)y 
nation, was a. high officer at the court of Ptolemy 
JMiilad<‘l])hus, and was distinguished for his mili¬ 
tary tali'iits, IHolemy heing anxious to add to 
his jH'wly founded lihrary at Alexandria («. c, 
27.‘1) a eoj)y of the .lewish law, sent Aristeas and 
Andreas, the commander of his Ixuly-guard, to 
.lenisnlem. 'J'hey c-irried presents t(» the tem]ile, 
and ohtained IVum the high-priest, Kleazar, a ge¬ 
nuine eojiy of the Pentateuch, aiul a hody of 
hev<'nty elders, six from each trihe, who could 
translat(? it into (ircek. On their arrixal in 
Mgypt, tin* elders were n'ceived with great distinc¬ 
tion hy Ptolemy, and were lodged in a house in 
the islaml of I’haros, where, in tlu^ space of 
seventy-two days, they eomjdeted a (!re<*k version 
of the PenUileiich, which was called, from the 
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iinmher of the translators, Kara, rovs ^Shuix'^KOvra 
(the Septuagint), and tin; same name w'as extend¬ 
ed to the (Ireek version of tin? whoh? of the Old 
'J’estamoit, when it had lu'en completed under the 
anspic(“s of the Ptolemies. The ahove aeeount is 
giv<*n in a (iri*ek W'oik which ])rof(*sses to he a 
lett(*r from Aristeas to his hrother J’hilocrutes, hut 
which is genendiv' adniittf'd hy the best critic.s to 
lu* spurious. Jt is ])roh:ihly the fahiieatioii of an 
Al(*.\antlrian .lew shortly hefoie the Christian 
aera, 'I’lie fact seems to he, that the version of tin; 
IVntatouch was made in tin* n'ign of Ptolemy 
Sot'-r, ]u*tvv'een the years 2.01! and 20.5 n. e. for the; 
.lews wlio had been brought into k'.gypt by that 
king ill .TJO n. c. It may have ('htained its name 
from its lu'ing adojited by tin* Sanhedriia ((sr 
ec.iincll <<f .sc/vv/A,') of the AlcAandrl.iii ,I<*W's, 'I'lie 
other l)ooks of tin* ,'^c]Hii;igint version wen* tran.s- 
l.-ited hv dilferetit persons ami at various times. 

'I'Ik* letter ascribed to Aiisl<*as was first jjrinted 
in (in*ek and Ltitin, by Simon Sclianl, Basil, lo*!!, 
ovo., and reprinted at Oxford, l(if)2, llvo.; the 
h(*st edition is in (iallamli Il'ddiuUt. Vatr. ii. p. 
771. ( I'tihrie. lUh. (irurr. iii. (diO.) 

'J’ln* stor\ about Aristeas ami the ‘f*v(*nty int<*r- 
pret'Ts is told, ehieliy on tin; tiutliority of the let¬ 
ter but dilVeriiig from it in some jioints, by Aristo- 
hiilus, ;i .lewi'-li jdiilo.soplier {up. Juisrb. I*rurp, 
J-Jrim. xiii. 12), Philo .Imlaeiis ( C/A Mds. 2), Jo¬ 
sephus (Ai//. J/id. xii, 2), .Instill Martyr (Culiort. 
ad (,'fatr. p. 13, .l/m/. ]>, 72, Dial, rum Truph. p. 
2!'7), Innaeus (Adr. Jlarr. iii. 2.5), Cl(*mens 
AlexandriiniH (.S,i. p, 2.50), 'rertulliaii 
{Apidoi). lo), l'ais(*hius {I*ra(p. Kran. viii. 1), 
.Athanasius {Si/unp. S. Srr/ji. ii. ]>. 1.50), Cyril of 
.lenisalem {('atirh. jip. 30', .‘17k J‘'.pi}dianins [De 
Mrus. ct I'aud. 3), .liToine [Drarf. in Dridatrnrii \ 
(J/rarsl. in (urns. Prooein.), Atigiistine {Dr. dir. 
J)ru xviii. 42, 4.‘1). Chrysostom {Adv. Jud. i. p. 
44o). Hilary of I’oiliers {In J'salm. 2), and 
'I’heodoret. {Drarf. in I\a(m.) [1‘. S.] 

ABTS'IEASand PAPIAS, sculptors,of Aphro- 
disium in (Vprus. made tlie two statues of centtiurs 
in d.'irk gr(*y marble Avliich were found at lladriiin's 
villa at 'J’ivoli in 174(), jind are now’ in tlie ('.'ipito- 
lim* iimsi'iim. 'J’hev lu*ar the inscription APICTEAC- 
KAl liAIlIAC A‘^POAK'IEI(\ From the stylo of 
the statues, wliicli is giuul, and from the place, 
Avheie they were dl.seo\en‘d, Winekelir.ann sii{>- 
po..!i*s lli.’it they wen* nuuh* in the reign of Hadrian. 
Ollnr statues of eenttiurs have been iliscovered, 
very mneli like those of Aristeas and I'apias, hut 
of lu*tter workmanshi];, from which some wn’iters 
have infi*rn*d that the latter are only copies. 'Dm 
two e»*ntaiirs are fully described by ^ViIlekelmauIl 
( ir<77.e, vi. 21)2, witli Meyer's note ; vii. 2 17). and 
figured h}' ('avae(*[ipi {tairrai/a di .S/afn<\ i. taA'. 27, 
2!)) and Foggini (.I///.s. (\ipif. tav. 1 J, 14.) IP.S.] 

ARlS'I’F.il>FS(’Api(TTei(5rjv). ]. SonofliVsima- 
chiis, the Athenian statesman and gem'ral,mak('s his 
tirsl eeriain api»e.iranee in history as archon ejiony- 
imis of the year n. <. (Alar. Par. .50.) From 
Herodotus we hear of him as tlie host and justest 
of his countrymen ; as ostracised and at enmity 
with Tln*misto,k*s ; ('f his gi’uerosity ami bravery 
at K^alamis, in stiaie detail (viii. 7!!, }»2, and ‘).5) ; 
and the fact, that lu* commanded the Atlu'iiians in 
the c;inij»aign of Platai'a, (ix. 215.) Thucydides 
names him once as eo-ambassador to Sparta with 
'rin*n list odes, once in the words ror eTr’ ’ApurTfiSuy 
<lu)pt)y. (i. !il, V. Ii5.) In the (lorgias of Plato, he 
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is the example of the virtue, so rare among states¬ 
men, of justice, and is said “to have become singu¬ 
larly famous for it, not only at homo, b\it through 
the whole of Greece.” (p. a. b.) In Demos¬ 
thenes he is styled the assessor of the <p6po5 (c. 
Arisiocr. pp. 689, 690), and in Aeschines he has the 
title of “ the Just.” (c. Tim. p. 4.1. 23, c. Cies. pp. 79. 
1. 38,90. II. 18,20, ed. Steph.) Added to this, and by 
it to be corrected, we have, comprehending the sketch 
by Cornelius Nepos, Phitarch’s detailed biography, 
derived from vtirious sources,* good and bad. 

His family, we are told, was ancient and noble 
(Callias the torch-bearer was his cousin); he was 
the political disciple of Cleistheiies (Plut. 2, An. 
Se?ti, p. 790), arid partly on that account, partly 
from personal character, opposiul from the livst to 
Tlieinistocles. I'hcy fought together, Aristeides 
as the commander of his tribe, in the Athenian 
centre at JMarathon ; and when Miltiadcs Imrried 
from the field to j)rotect t}l(^ city, he wms left in 
charge of the spoil. Next j'oar, 489, perhaps in 
consequence, lie was archon. In 483 or 482 (ac¬ 
cording to Ne])os, tlin^e y(;ars earlier) he snllered 
ostracism, wh(‘tlier from th<‘ enmities,inendy, which 
lie had incurred by his scrupulous honesty and 
rigid opposition to corruption, or in conm;xion, 
further, with the triumph of tlie maritime and 
deimtcrutic policy of his rival, lie wrote, it is 
said, his own name on tlie sluu’d, at the request of 
an ignorant countryman, who knew him not, but 
took it ill that any citizen should he called just 
beyond his neighbours. Tlie sentence s(‘enis to 
have still been in force in 480 (Herod, viii. 79; 
Dein, r. .i ii. ]>. 802.1. Hi), when he made Jiis 
way from Aegina with news of the J\;rhian move¬ 
ments for 'I’iiemi,stock's at tsalamis, and called on 
him to b(‘ reconciled. In the battle itself he did 
good sev\ ice by dislydging tlie enemy, with a baud 1 
raised and armed by himself, from the islet of 
Psyttaleia. In 479 he Avas stra.legus, the chief, it 
would seem, but not the sole (Pint. Am/. 11, but 
com[). K) and 20, and Herod, ix.), and to him no 
doubt lielongsmuch of the glory due to the conduct 
of the Athenians, in Avar and ])oli<y, during this, the 
most jierilous year of the contest. Their rejilies 
to the proll'ers of Persia and the fears of Sjiarta 
Plutarcli ascribes to him expri'Ssly, and s<u‘ms to 
speak of an extant ’AparTeioow embra¬ 

cing them. (c. 16.) So, too, their treatment of the 
claims of Tegea, and the arraiigemmits of J’ausanias 
Avith regard to tlieiv jiost in battle, lie gives him 
further the .sujqu'ession of a Pt'rsian ])lot among 
the ari.stocratieal Athenians, and the settlement of 
:i. quarrel for the d/ao-reTa by conceding them to 
Plataea (comp, however on this .second point 
Herod, ix. 71) ; tinally, Avith lu'tler reason, the 
consecration of Plataea ami establishment of the 
Kleutheria, or I’k'ast of I'ceedom. On the return 


* Plutarch in his Aristeides reb rs to the autho¬ 
rity of Herodotus, Aeschines the i^ocratic, Gallis- 
thenes, Idomeiieus, iJeinctrins Plialerens, Aviio 
Avrote an 'ApiarelSvs (Diog. Haert. v. }»(), 81), 
Ariston Chius, Pauaetius, and t'rateriis: he had 
also b(*fore liim liore, prcdiably, a.s in Jii.s 'i'Jiemis- 
toeles (sea n. 27), the staiidai'd historian, EjiJiorus, 
Charon Jjampsacenus, a eojiteniporary writer (.'jOd 
to 464, n. c.), ami iStesimbrotus 'Thasiiis, Denion, 
Jleraeleides Jkniticiis, and Neanthes; perhaps also 
the Atthulas of Hclkuncus and J’Jiilochoni.s, and 
the Chill of Ion. 
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to Athens, Aristeides seems to have acted in cheerful 
concert with Themistocles, as directing the restore 
ation of the city (Ilorael. Pont. 1); as bis colleague 
in the embassy to Sparta, tluit secured for it its 
walls; as proposing, in accordance with his policy, 
perhaps also in consequence of clianges in property 
produced by the Avar, the measure which threw 
open the archonship and areiopagus to all citizens 
alike. In 477, as joint-commander of the Athenian 
contingent under Pausanias, by his own conduct 
and that of his colleague and disciple, Cimon, ho 
had the glory of obtaining for Athens the command 
of the maritime confederacy: and to him Avas by 
I general consent entrusted the task of drawing up 
its laws and fixing its assessments. This first 
<f>6pos of 468 talents, ]Mvid into a common treasury 
at Delos, bore his juime, and Avas regarded by the 
allies in after times, as marking their Saturnian 
age. It is, unless the change in the constitution 
folloAved it, liis last recorded act. He lived, Thco- 
])hrastus related, to see the treasury removed to 
Athens, and declared it (for the hearing of the 
Avords S(;e Thirlwall’s Grecci*, iii. p. 47-) a nu'asure 
unjust .and expedient. During most of this period 
he Avas, Ave may sujiposi', as Cinion’s coadjutor at 
home, the chief jiolitical leader of Athens. Ho 
ditfd, according to some, in Pontus, more ])robahIy, 
however, at honu^, certainly after 471, tlie year of 
the o.stracism of Themistocles, aud very likely, us 
Nepos suites, in 4(>8. (See Clinton, F.ll. in the 
years -Pi.b, 168.) 

A tomb was sheAvn in Pliitarcli’s time at Phale- 
riiin, as erected to liim at the pulilie (*x])ense. Tiiat 
he did not leaA’o enough behind him to pay for his 
funeral, i.s jierhaps a jiii'cc of rhetoric. \Ve may 
believe, lioAvev’er, that his danghU'rs Avere ])ortioned 
by the state, as it ajipears certain (IMiit. 27; comp. 
Dem. c. Lrjti. 491. 2.“)), that his son Lysimachus 
received lands and money by a decree' of Alcibiades; 
and that assistance Avas given to his grand-daughter, 
and even to remote desei'iidniits, in tlie time of 
l>einetriiis PJialereiis. He must, so far as aa'c 
know, iia\e bei'ii in 48.9, as archon eponymus, 
among the pentacosiomedimni: the Avars m;iy liave 
destroyed Ids property ; we can liardly i|uestion 
the story from Aescldiu's, the disciple of Socrates, 
that wIk'h his ])ov('rty Avas made a reproach in a 
court of justice to CalHas, his cousin, ho bore Avit- 
iH'ss that he had received and declined offers of 
Ins assistaneo ; that lie died poor is certain. Tliis 
of itself Avould jirove him possessed of an honesty 
rare in those times; and in the higher jioints of 
integrity, tliougli Theophrastus said, and it may 
he true, that lie at times sacrificed it to Ids coun¬ 
try’s interest, no case Avh.'itevor can he adduced in 
jK’oof, and he certainly di.splays a sense, very un¬ 
usual, of th<' duties of nation to nation. 

2. Son of Tjysiimichus, grandson of tlie pre¬ 
ceding, is in Plato’s Laches represented us brought 
by his lather to iSocrates as a future pupil. In 
tlie Theai'tetus Socrates s]>eaks of 1dm as one 
of those Avlio made rapid progress Avhilo in his 
society, but, afU'r leaving him prematurely, lost all 
he liad gained; an account Avhich is unskilfully 
expanded and put in the mouth of the jmung man 
iiim.sejf by the autiior of the Theages. 'J’liat of 
tlie 'J'heai'tetus in tin; main avc may take to he true. 
(Plat. Laches., ji. 179, a, &c.; Thjcaet. p. 151, a; 

[ yV/eo;/. p. 131, a.) [A. H. C.] 

3. Son of Ai’chippus, an Athenian com- 

[ luuudcr id’ live sjldps 'ctvul to collect money from 
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the Greek states in k c. 425 and 424. (Thuc. 
iv. 50, 75.) 

4. An Elean, conquered in the anned nice at 
the Olympic, iti the Diaulos at the Pytliian, and 
in the boys’ horse-race at the Nemcan games. 
(Pans. vi. 16*. § 3.) 

ARISTE'IDKS, P. AELIUS (’ApitrTefSijs), 
Buniained TIIEODORUS, one of the most cele- 
bnited Greek rhetoricians of the second century 
after Christ, was the son of Eudaemun, a priest of 
Zeus, and born at Adrian! in Mysia, according to 
some in A. d. 120, and according to others in a. d. 
117. lie shewed extraordinary talents even in 
his early youth, and devoted himself with an al¬ 
most unparalleled zt?al to the study of rhetoric, 
which appeared to him the worthiest occupation of 
a man, and along with it he cultivated poetry as 
an amusement. Besides the rhetorician llerodes 
Atticus, whom he heard at Atliens, he al.s«) received 
instructions from Aristocles at Pergamiis, from 
Polenion at Smyrn.'i, and from the gnimmarian 
Alexander of Cottyaeum. (PJiilostr. Vit. Soph. ii. f); 
Suidas, s. V . ^Apin-reiSris; Aristcid. Orat. fan. in 
Alejr. p. 60, ed. Jc'bb.) After being sulliciently 
})repared for liis profession, he travelled for some 
time, and visited various places in Asia, Africi, 
especially I'^gypt, Greece, and Italy. The fame of 
his talents and acquirements, which preceded him 
everywhere, was so great, that monuments were 
ereet.<‘d to his honour in several towns which he 
liad Ijonoured with his ])resence. (Aristeid. Orat. 
Ai'iiiipt. ii. p. 3.‘{1, Ac.; Philostr. Vit. tSo/ik, ii. . 0 . 
^ 1.) Shortly before his return, and wliih; yet in 
Italy, he was atUicked hy an illness which lasted 
foi’ thirteen years. He had from his childhood been 
of a very weakly constitution, hut neither this nor 
his ]irotracied illness jin'vented his prosecuting his 
studies, for he was well at intervals; and in his 
liscnnones Sacri” (lepol ^ 0701 , a. sort of diary of 
his illness and his recovery), he relates that he was 
fre(juent]y encouraged by visions in his dreams to 
cultivate rhetoric to tlu; exclusion of all other 
studies. During this period and afterwards, he 
resided at Smyrna., whither ho Ijad gojie on ac¬ 
count of its baths, but lie made occasional excur¬ 
sions into the country, to Pergamiis, Phocaea, ami 
other towns. {Srm. Sacr. ii. ]>. 304, iv. p. 321, 
Ac.) He had great iniliience with the emperor M. 
Aurelius, whose acquaintance he had formed iii 
Ionia, and when in a. u. 176 , yiuynia was to a 
grtiat cxtimt di^stroyed by an eartii(|iiake, Aris- 
ti'ides reju'esented tlie diqilorable condition of the 
city and its inhabitants in such vivid colours to 
the enijieror that he was moved to tears, and geme- 
rously assisted the ymyrnaeans in rebuilding their 
town. 'I’he ym^Tnaeuns shewed their gr.ititnde 
to Aristeides by erecting to him a brazen statue in 
their agora, and by calling him the founder of their 
town. (Philostr. I'it. iSiijt/i. ii. i). § 2; Aristeid. 
J^ijust. ad J\I. Auril. ft Cunuund. i. p. 512.) Va¬ 
rious other lionours and distinctious were olfered 
to him at Smyrna., but he rofusiMl them, and accept¬ 
ed onl^'^ the office of priest of Asclejilus, wliich he 
held until his death, about A. D. 160, according to 
some, at the age of 60, and according to others of 
70 . The circumstance of his living for so many 
yiiars at Smyrna, and enjoying such great honours 
there, is probably the reason that in an epigram 
still extant {Anthol. IHanud. p. 376) he is regard¬ 
ed as a native of Smyrna. The memory of Aris- 
tcides was honuuied in several suicicnt towns by 
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statues. (Liban. Epist. 1551.) One of these nv 
presenting the rhetorician in a sitting attitude, was 
discovered in the 16th century, and is at present 
in the Vatican museum. The museum of Verona 
contains an inscription to his honour. (Visconti, 
Jeonoyraph. Graai. i. plate xxxi. p. 373, &c.; Bar- 
toli. Dissert. Sul. Museo Veronese, Verona, 1745, 
4to.) 

The works of Aristeides extant are, fifty-five 
orations and declamations (including those which 
were discovered by Morelli and Mai), and two 
treatises on rhetorical subjects of little value, viz. 
irtpl Tto\iTiKov Kiyov KoX iTfpl d(p€\ovs Adyov. 
Some of his orations are eulogies on the power of 
certain divinities, others are panegyrics on towns, 
such as Smyrna, Cizyeus, Borne ; one among them 
is a Panathenaicus, and an imitation of that of 
Isocrates. Others again treat on subjects con¬ 
nected with rhetoric and eloquence. The six 
orations called Upol A 070 /, which were mentioned 
above, have attracti'd considerable attention in 
mudern times, im account of tlie various stories 
tb(!y contain respecting the cures of the sick in 
temples, and on account of the apparent resem¬ 
blance between tliese cures and those said to be 
ett'ected by Mesmerism. (Tliorlacius, Opuscul. ii. 
p. 126, Ac.) A list of the orations extant 
as well as of the lost works of Aristeides, is given 
in Faliricius {liihL. (ir. \i. p. 15, Ac.), and more 
j conij>letely by W’l'sterinann. {Oesek. dcr Grirvh. 

lie red Isa mh. ]). 321, Ac.) Aristeides as an orator 
! is mucli sui>erior to the majority of rhetoricians in 
his time, wJiose great and only ambition was to 
shine and make a momentary impression by ex¬ 
tempore spirclies, and a brilliant and dazzling 
style. Aristeides, with wljom thought was of far 
greater inijuirtance than the form in which it aj>- 
peared, exjuvssed tlu- dilferonce between himself 
and the otlier rhetiiricians, at his first interview 
with tlie emperor, M. Aurelius, by saying, ovk 
4<Tp4v Ttcr ipovrrwv^ dwd twv dupiSuvurofy. 
(J’hilostr. 17/. Soji/t. ii. 6 . § 2; Sopat. Drolry. in 
AristiJ. p. 736, ed. Dind.) He despised the silly 
puns, tlie sliallow witticisms and insignificant or- 
nanuuits of bis contiuiqxiraries, and sought nourish¬ 
ment for his mind in the study of tile ancients. 
In his panegyric orations, however, he often en¬ 
deavours to display as much brilliancy of style as 
lie can. On the whole his style is brief and con¬ 
cise, but too frequently ileficient in ease and clear- 
iu?ss. His seiitmients are often trivial and spun 
out to an intolerable length, which leaves the 
reader nothing to think upon for himself. His 
orations remind us of a man who is fond of hear¬ 
ing JiiniseJf talk. Notwithstanding these defects, 
however, Aristeides is still unsurpassed by any of 
his contemporaries. His admirers compared him 
to Demostlienes, and even Aristeides did not 
think liimself much inferior. Tliis vanity and self- 
sufficiency made l.'ini enemies ami ojiponents, 
among whom are mentioned I’alladius (Liban. 
Epist. 54(i), Sergius, and Porpb^’rius. (Suid. **. tw.) 
But the miinber of his admirers was far greater, 
and seviirul learned grammarians wrote commen¬ 
taries on his orations. Besides Athanasius, Mc- 
naudor, and others, whose works are lost, we must 
mention especially Soiiater of Apainea, who is pro¬ 
bably till! author of tlic Greek Prolegomena to the 
I orations of Aristeides, and also of some among the 
Scholia on Aristeides,which have been published by 
\ Trommel {Sdiolia in Arisiidis Oraiioruis, Vranldu 
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18*26, 8 vo.), and l)y Diiulorf (vol. iii. of his edition 
of Aristeides), and which contain a great many 
things of iinj)ortance for niyihology, history’', and 
antiquities. The}- also contain Jinmerous fragments 
of works now lost. 'J’Jie greater part of these 
Scholia are probably compilations from the com¬ 
mentaries of Arethas, Metro})hanes, and other 
grammarians. Respecting the lift; of Aristciides, 
Cf)m])are .1. Mi'isson, (hllvclAiiwa Ifis/orMt, ArislitHs 
aevum vt rltam Hfurtauiia^ onliin- ohromtlmiivo 
in the edition of Jebb, and re])rinted in 
that of Dindorf. The iirst edition of tlie oraticnis 
of Aristeides (.'i.'j in number) is tiiat of Florence, 
lol7, fob In l.'> 6 (j W. Ranter pnblisin-d at Rasel 
a Fiatin translation, in which many passages were 
skilfully corrected. This translation, together willj 
tlui (ire(;k ti'Xt, was re-edited by F. Steplnnis, 
KiO J, in .‘{ V(ds. b\o. A la tter (‘dition, uilh some 
of tin; fJn'ck SchoJia, is that of .Sanintd .Tebb, Ox¬ 
ford, 17"2'2, *2 vols. -ito. Many corri'ctioiis of tlu- 
text of this edition are contaiiu'd in Reiske's 
AniiiKitlrersioiK's in And. (inur. Mil. iii. Morelli 
pulilislied ill 1761 tlie oration Trpoy Ae 7 rT/:'? 7 e uTrep 
dreAei'ay, which be had discovered in a Venetian 
MS. It was afterwards edited again by F. A. 
Wolf, in bis edition of Demosthenes'’ oration 
against Lejitiiies (Halle, 1769), ami by tlr.iuert in 
liis Ih'clamuUonea LvpVumiv. (Bonn, 1627-. bvo.) 
This edition of Granert contains also an oration 
irpot AT^fioaOeui} vc-pl dreAeiav, which had been 
discovered by A. Alai, and jntblished in his A’oru 
(.'olk'd. iSrrip/. rd. vol. i. p. d. A <'ompl<‘te edi¬ 
tion of all tlie works of Aristeides, winch gives a 
correct tevt and all tin' Scholia, was jniblished by 
W. Dindorf, I.eipzig, 1629, d vols. 8 vo. | H. S.] 
AlUSTEl DFS, Au'J'i.srs. 1 .1 )f'I'lu bes, was one 
of the most cidebrated Greek pahiti'i’s. .Ills father 
was Aristodmnns, liis teaciu'rs wer<i Kn.\enidas and 
his brother Nieoinaciuis. (I’lin. xxw. d 6 . jis; 7, 22 .) 
He wins a somewhat older conteinjiorary of Ajtelle.s 
(IMiii. XXXV. d(). § 19), and llourisiied about d 6 !)- 
ddO jj. c. 'file jioiiit in which he, most excelled is 
thus described by I’Jiny (/.c.): “Is omnium ];nnms 
animuiii jiinxit et sensiis hominiim expressit, quae 
vocant Graeci 976 ) 17 , item perturbationes,'’'’ that i.s. 
In' d('])ict(!tl the feelings, (i.xpressioiis, ami jiassioiis 
w'hich may be oli,served in common life. One of 
his finest pictures was that of a btdie a])proachiiig 
the Invasl of ii.s mother, who was mortally wound¬ 
ed, and wiiose fear could be ]il:iinly seen lest the 
cliild should suck biood instead of milk. [Aut/iof. 
(iric.c. ii. ]). 2.M, Jacobs.) Fuseli (Led. 1) lias 
shewn liow admirably in tins picture the artist 
ilrew the line between jiityainl disgust. Alexander 
admired the picture so much, that Ini removed it to 
JN'Ila. Another of his pictures was a suppliant, 
wliose voice you seemed almost to hear. Several 
other ])ieture.s of his are mentioned by Pliny (/.-■.), 
and among them an Iris {ih. -10. §'11), which, 
though nuiinished, excited the greatest admiration. 
As exutnples of tlie high price set upon liis works, 
Pliny {ih. 06 . § 19) tells us, that he pjiinted a ]»ic- 
ture for Alnason, tyrant of Elatea, ri'jn’esenting a 
liattle with the Persians, and containing a hundred 
figures, for each of which Aristeides received ten 
iniiiae ; and tiuit long after his di'ath, Altalus, king 
of Ib'rgamus, gave a hundred talents for one of his 
pictures. {IL and vii. 6.9.) In another passage 
(xxxv. 8 ) Pliny tells us, that when Mummius w’as 
selling the s]Kiiis of Greece, Attains bought a ])ic- 
ture of Bacchus by Arisleide.s for 600,000 sesterces. 
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but tliat Mummius, having thus discovered the 
value of the picture, refused to sell it to Attains, 
and took it to Rome, where it was placed in the 
temple of Geres, ami was the first foreign painting 
which was exjiosed to public view at Rome. 1'he 
coinmentat'TS are in doubt whether these two ptis- 
sages refer to the same picture. (See also Strab. 
viii. p. ;3}H.) Aristeides was celebrated for his 
pictures of courtezans, and hence he was called 
7ro/inu'ypd(/)of. (Atlien, xiii. ]». M!7, b.) He was 
somewliat harsh in his colouring. (JMin. xxxv. 66 . 

§ 1.9.) According to some authorities, the inven¬ 
tion of encaustic painting in wax (/>H. of Ant. s.r. 
/\iin/in(f, pp. 68 .’), ()f» 6 ) was ascribed to Aristeides, 
and its jx'rfi'ction to i’raxitc'Ies ; lint JMIiiy ob¬ 
serves, that there were extant ('iicaiistic ])ictnr(*s of 
Polvgnotiis, iNicaimr, and Arccsihius. (xx::v. 6.9.) 

Aristi'ides h'ft two sons, iSicerus and Ariston, 
to whom he taught his art. [Aiusion ; Nicf.iuj.s, ] 

Anotln'r Ari^ti'idcs is mentiom*d as liis diseijih'. 
(IMin. xxxv. 'Mi. ^ 26.) The wonls of IMinv, which 
arc at tirst sight somewhat obscure, ari' rightly vk~ 
])laiii('d in tlie following table by iriliig. {i’atul. 
Ad. .V. V. AnIori'Irs.) 

Arisb'ides of 'I'liebes. 


Niceros, Ariston, Aristeides, 

bon. son. disciple. 


Antorides and Kuplininor, 
disciples. 

2. A sculptor, who was celebrated for bis statiu's of 
four-horsed Jind two-horsed chariots. Siiici' he was 
the disciple of J’olyclc'tus, lie must h.ive tlourished 
about 608 n. c. (Plin. xxxiv. 19. g 12.) Perhap.s 
he was the same ])(>r.,oji as ilu' Aristeides who 
made some improvi'inents in the' goals of the Olym¬ 
pic sttidium. (Pans. vi. 20 . § 7; Rockh, tn- 
mrip. i. p. 6.9.) [P. S.] 

ARISTEIDES, of Athe.vs, one of the earliest 
Christian apologetic writers, was at first a ])hiloso- 
pher, and continued such aftc'r In* liecame a Chris¬ 
tian. He is (li'.scribetl iiy Jerome as a most elo¬ 
quent man. His apology for Ghristianity, which 
he pH'seiited to the Emperor Hadrian about 126 
or 126 A. D., was imbued with the principles of 
the Greek ])hilosophy. It is said that the ajiology 
of Justin, who wtis tilso a jiliilosopher, was, to a 
great extent, an imitation of that of Aristeich's. 
'J’lie work of Aristeides is entindy lost. (Kuseb. 
I fist. /kdrs. iv. 6 , (Stroll. Annan.; Hieron. dc I’ir. 
Illnsf. 20; /J/iiat.ad Aluf/n. Oraf. 84, ]). 627.) [P. S. ] 

ARISTEIDE!!?, the author of a work (“iititled 
Mil.KSiAe.l (MiAr/rrta/fct or MihrjcriaKol \6y()i)., 
which was probably a romance, having Miletus for 
its scene. It was written in ])rose, and was of a 
licentious character. It extended to six books at 
tho h'ast. (llarpocrat. s. v. Sep;ur 7 frTrf.v.) It wa.s 
translated into TiUtin by L. Cornelius Sisenna, a 
contenqiorary of Sulla, and it seems to have be¬ 
come popular with the Romans. (Plut. (kass. 
.62; Ovid. Trist. ii. 416, 414, 44 6 , 444 ; Lucian, 
Amor. 1.) Aristeides is reckoned as the inventor 
of tile Giv'ek rom.-mce, and the title of his work is 
sup])o.scd to have given rise to the tenn Miksia/i, 
as apjdii'd to works 01 liction. Some writers think 
llijit his work was imitati'd by Appuleius in his 
Mduinorjthosci:, tind by Lucian in his Lucian. 
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The age and country of Aristoides are unknown, 
but the title of his work is thought to favour the 
ronjecture that he; was a native of Miletus. Vos- 
biiis {dc Haul. (Irucc. p. 401, ed. VV'(‘st<Tiriann) 
supposes, that he was the same j)erseii as the Aris- 
teides of Mihitus, whose works on Sicilian, Italian, 
and Persian history (StKeAt/ca, 'ItuAiko, UepaiKa) 
are several times (pioted by Plutcireh (Pandl.)^ 
and tliat the author of the historical work ircpl 
Kr/5ou was also tlu' same j)erson. (Sehol. I*iiid. 
/y/z. iii. 14.) IP. S.] 

ARISTKJDKS QUINTILIA'NUS (‘Apirrrei'- 
Srjs K(uVTtAtaws), the author of a treatist; in three 
books on music (Hepl Mourn/f^s). Notliing is 
known of his history, nor is he mentioned by any 
aiicient writer. Put he must have lived aflrr 
(,!ieero, whom ho (pmtes (ji. 70), and before ]\l:irti- 
amis Cajjolla, who lias made use of this tn'utise in 
his work Dc X/i/iflis Philolo^ihir ct A/erew/vV, lib. 0. 
U seems proliabli' also that lu' must b(‘ jilaeed be¬ 
fore I*tolemy, siiici* he dfu's not mention the dif- 
feri'ina' Ix'tweeu that w'riter ami his ]treileeessors 
with H'sjieet to tile mnuber of the nlode^, (Aiislox- 
eiuis rei-lvOiu'd liJ, Ins I'olluwers lo, Init J‘toIemy 
oiil\ 7- See Arisli'id. pj). *J'J,'J.'j; I’tol. ii. .0.) 

'J'lie woik oj' Arisleides is ]ierha))s llie most 
valuable of all the ancient musical treatises. It 
eiidiraees, he'^ides tlie theory of music (dp/xci'tin'i) in 
the modern seusi*, tin* whoie range* of snlijecl., ci'in- 
pre'heiided under pLovaiirr]^ which latter s<-ience 
coiileiiijilatt'd not merely the regulalioti of sounds, 
but the lianiionious disjiosition <if everything in 
nature. 'I'hc hist book treats of l/nrtunj.irs and 
Jihiitliiii; the fornu'r subject liciiig considered under 
I he insual lu'tuls of Sounds, Interxals, Systmns, 
tleiiera, Abides, 'I'ransition, and Composition {txt 
\o'/!<nia). 'J’lie second, of the Jiioral edlects am! 
eslm-atioiial powers of music ; and the third of tlie 
nmiK'rical ratios which detine musical intervals, 
ami of their connexion ^^iLh jilivsical ami jiioral 
s( ic'iice generally. Aristeidi's refers (p. 517) to aii- 
otlier work of his own, Depi non/Ti/cf/i, wliich is 
lost, lie makes no direct allu'.ion to any of the 
aiJi'ienl writers on mu.-,ic, excejit Aristoxenus. 

'J'he only eiiition of Aristeides is that of Mei- 
bomiiis. it is jiriiited, along with the latter jiarl 
of the bill book of Alartianus Cajiella, in his col- 
lecLi<m entitled AKc/inva 

Aiiist. IGA'J, A new editnm of all these, and of 
several other aneieiit musical writers, is announced 
by Dr. .1. Fran/nis of Perlin. (h’abric. Jdl>/. (inuv. 
vul. ii. p. -Job.) [ W. F. D.] 

ARlSTFiDliS, of Saaios, a writer mentioned 
by Varro in his woik entitled 1 lelidomades,'” as 
an authority for the ojiinioii, that the moon com¬ 
pleted her circuit in Iwciitv-cigiit dtivs exactly. 
(Aid. (dell. A. A. ill. 10.) ' " ■ |P. S.J ^ 

AlMSTF'iN liS ALF'XIDS. [.Ai.kxu s Aiiis- 

TKNtiS.] 

AlilriTFnS(’Apt(rT€Ui), orAl\LSTEAS(’Apur- 
Ttas, Herod.). 1. A (Airinlhian, son of Adeimantns, 
commanded the troops sent by Corinth to maintain 
Potidaoa in its revolt, n. r. 4Ij'J. With Potidaea 
he was connecU'd, and of the troojis the greater 
number were volunteers, serving eliielly from .*it- 
tachnient to him. Apjiointed on his arri\jd c.mi- 
mander-in-chiet of the allied infantry, he encoun¬ 
tered the Athenian tdillias, but was ontmamvuvred 
and deieated. With his own division he was suc¬ 
cessful, and with it on returning from the ]nirMiit 
he found himself cut oil', but by a bold coins*' made 
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his way with slight loss into the town. This was 
now blockaded, and A l istens, seeing no hope, bid 
them leave hinisidf w'ith a garrison of .500, and the 
rest make their way to sea. This esca]K; was 
elfected, and In^ himself induced to join in it; after 
which he was occupied in ix'tty warfare in Chalci- 
dico, and negotiations for aid from Pelojioiiiiesus. 
Finally, not long before the surrender of Potidaea, 
in the second year of the war, n. c. l.'fO, he set out 
W'ith other ainliassadors from Peloponnesus for th(^ 
court of I’ersia; but visiting yitiilces the (Jdrysian 
in their w'ay, they were given to Athenian ambas- 
.sadors tht'ro by Sadocus, his son, and sent to 
Athens; and at Athens, jiartly from fear of the 
energy and .ability of Aristens, partly in retaliation 
for the crueltii's practised by S]iarta, he wais imnie- 
tliately put to death. (Time, i. (ib—b.5, ii, (i7 ; 
Herod, vii. 1;J7 ; ThirlwaU's C'rmv. iii. p{), 10'2 
—4, 10-J, ;j.) [A. II. C.l 

‘J. A (airinthiun, son of IV’lliclms, one of the 
co’ninanders of the Corintliian tlcet sent against 
Fjudaninus, ti. c. 4.‘Ui. (’J’liue. i. ‘Jb.) 

o. A Sj;artan commander, is. c. d’JD. ('I’liiic. 
iv. ];5J.) 

4. AiU Argive, tlie son Cheiioou, coiiquered in 
lh(' Ikilichos at tin' Ubmpic gai.a's. (Pans. vi. 

b. 

ARi'ATlA^ (’Apirriov), a dramatic poet, the 
son of Pratinas, whose tomb Pausunias (ii. Hk 
,5) saw at IMiliiis, ami whost' Salyric dramas, with 
tlio-e of liis f.ither, were surjiassed only by those of 
Aes( hylus. (Pans, /. r.) Aristias is nientioned in 
tin life (if ,So]ih(.eles as one ot the po('ts with whom 
the latter coiitemied. Pt'sides two dramas, which 
were uinloiilitedly SatM'ic, viz. the Kijpfs and 
Cyclops, Arisiias wrote three others, viz. Antaeus, 
Or])heus, and .Alalante, which may have bc'eu 
trageilies. (Comp. .Allien. \v. p. bJKi, a; Pollu.x, 
vii. .’)1 ; Wclcker, DU; GrUrh. TnniUdii'iu p. 

A lll'.'s’J'K )N Apiariwv)^ a jihilosoplu'r either 
of lh(‘ Fpienreaii or Pi'ripatetii; .school, who niad«; 
himself tyrant of Allu'iis, ;iml was liesieaed ihi'i'i; 
by JSulia, n. <■. <>7, in the tirst AIithridatic war. 
liis early history is presi'rved by Athenacns (v. 
]). 'Jl 1, Ac.), on the aullioiity of Posidonius of 
Ajianu'ia, tin* instructor of Cicero. J>y him he is 
railed Allienieii, wheri'as 1‘ausanias, Appiaii. and 
Plt:tarch agree in gning him tlie name of Aristion. 
C.-isaubon on Alhenaeus (/. c.) conjectures that his 
true nanii' Avas Alluiiion, but that on enrolling him¬ 
self as a citizen of Athens, he* changed it to Aristion, 
a sn]iposiiion contirined by the case of one ksosias 
inentioned by Theophrastus, whose name Avas 
alt(‘r('d to Sosistrains under the same circnnistances. 
Athenion or Aristion was the ilk'gitimate son of a 
Perijiatetic, also named Athenion, to Avhose jiro- 
jierty he .succeeded, and so became an Athenian 
citizen. He married early, and began at the same 
time to teach jihilosophy, a\ hich he did Avitli great 
success at Messene and Larissa. On n'lurning to 
7 \theiis with a considerabli' fortune, lu' Avas iiainod 
amliassador to AlItiuidutes, king of I’oiitus then 
at Avar Avith lloine, and iiecanu' one ol the most 
intimate friends ami counsellors ol that nionarcli. 
His letters to Athens represented tlie power of his 
patron in such glowing colours, thut his country¬ 
men began to coiic('ive hopes of throwing olf the 
Konian yoke. IMithridales then sent him to 
Atliens, where lie soon contrivt'd, through the 
king's patronage, to assume the tyranny. His go¬ 
vernment seems to have been of the must cruel cha- 
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racter, so that he is spoken of with abhorrence by 
Plutarch {Praecept. ger. Reip. p. 809), and classed 
by him with Nabis and Catiline, lie sent Apelli- 
con of Teos to plunder the sacred treasury of Dcdos, 
LApkllicon], thoujifh Appian {Mithrid. p. 189) 
says, that this had already been done for him by 
Mithridates, and adds, that it was by means of the 
money resulting from this robbery that Arisiion was 
enabled to obtain the supreme power. Meantime 
Sulla landed in Greece, and immediately laid siege 
to Athens and the Peiraeus, the latter of which was 
occupied by Archelaus, the general of Mithridates. 
The suiferings within the city from famine were so 
dreadful, that men are said to have even devoured 
the dead bodies of their companions. At last 
Athens was taken by storm, and Sulla gave orders 
to 8j>are neither sex nor age. Aristion fled to the i 
Acropolis, having first burnt the (Jdmim, lest Sulla 
should use tlie wood-work of that building for 
battering-rams and other instruments of atbick. 
'J’he Acropolis, however, was soon biken, and 
Aristion dragged to execution from the albir of 
Minerva. To the divine vengeance fur tliis im¬ 
piety Pausanias (i. ‘JO. § 4) attributes the loath¬ 
some disease which afterwards tcrniinated Sulla's 
life. ^ [il. E. L. C.] 

AllTSTK^N (’ApifrT(W), a surgeon, ])robably 
belonging to the Alexandrian school, was the son 
»)l“ Pasicrates,* who belonged to the same profes¬ 
sion. (Oril)as. T)c Muchinam. cc. 24, 20. pp. 180, 
188.) Nothing is known of the events of his 
life ; with res|)ect to his date, he may be conjec¬ 
tured to have lived in the si'cond or first century 
n. (.\, as he lived after NympluKlorus (Oribas. ibid. 
p. 180), and before I leliodorus ([i. 10'l). | VV.A.G.] 

AKISTIIM’US (’ApoTTiTTTrov). 1. (if Larissa, 
in Tlxfssaly, an Alouad, received h'ssons from 
Gorgias wium ho visited Thessaly. Aristippus ol)- 
tained inoiKiV and troops from the younger Cyrus 
to resist a faction opjiosed to him, and j)iac(‘d 
JMenon, witli whom lie lived in a disreputahhr 
nianniu’, over tlxise forces. (Xen. Anab, i. 1. g 
10, ii. G. § 28 ; Plat. JMcnou^ init.) 

2. All Argive, who obtained the supreme ])ower 
at Argos through the aid of Antigoiiiis Goiiatas, 
about n. c;, 272. (Pint. I'gn'Ii. 80.) 

8. An Argive, a dill'ereiit jierson from the 
j)recediug, who also bi^caiiie tyrant of Argos after 
the, murder of Aristoimu-hus 1., in the time of 
Aratiis. He is described by Plutarch .'is a perfect 
t\ rant ill our sense of the. word. Aratus made 
many attempts to d<*iirive him ol' the tyranny, but 
at iirst witliout success ; but Aristi])]ms at length 
fi;ll in a battle against .drains, and was succeeded 
in the tyranny by Aristouiachus 11. (I’lut. Ami. 
2 . 1 , Xc.) 

AlllSTl'US KUSeiJS. [Flscus.] 

AlllSTIPPUS (’ApIfTTtTTTroi), son of Aritade.s, 
born at Cyreiie, and founder of the Cyrenaic 
School of J’hilosopliy, came over to (Jre<>ce to be 
present at the Olyiiijiic games, where he fell in 
with Isclioniacluis the agricnltnrist (whose praises 
are the siiliject of Xeiiojihmi’s Ueconomiens)^ and 
by his descri[)tion was filled with .so ardent a 
desire to see .Socrates, that he wont to Athens 


* In tln^ extract from Griba.siiis, given by A. 
Mai in the fourth volume of his Classici Aiictorcs 
e Vaticanis (Jodicibus EtUli^ Rom. 8vo., 1831, we 
should read vi6v instead of ■narkpa. in p. I.52,1.23, 
and ^hpiariwv instead of ’ApriW in p. 158,1.10. 
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for the purpose (Plut. de Curios. 2), and remained 
with him almost up to the time of his execution, 
B. c. 399. Diodorus (xv. 76) gives B. c. 366 as 
the date of Aristippus, which agrees very well with 
the facts which we know about him, and with the 
statement (Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 179), that 
Lais, the courtezan with whom he was intimate, 
was born B. c. 421. 

Though a disciple of Socrates, ho wandered both 
in principle and practice very far from the teaching 
and example of his great master. He was luxuri¬ 
ous in his mode of living ; he indulged in sensual 
gratilications, and the society of the notorious 
Lriiis ; he took money for his teaching (being the 
first of the disciples of Socrates who did so, Diog. 
LaiiTt. ii. 65),aiul avowed to his instructor that he 
re.sided in a foreign land in order to esca['e the 
trouble of mixing in the politics of his native city. 
(Xen. JSJnn. ii. 1.) lie passed p.art of ids life at 
the court of Dionysius, tyrant of SymcusiN and is 
also said to liuvtj been taken prisoner by Arta- 
plienies, the satrap wlio drove tiie Spartans from 
Rhodes n. 89G.(Diod. Sic. xiv. 79 ; see liruckev. 
Hist. Cril. PhU. ii. 2, 3.) He ajijicars, however, at 
la.st to have returned to Cyrene, and tliere he spcnit 
lii.s old age. The aiu'cdotes which are told of him, 
and of which wes find a most tedious number in 
l>iogeiu‘s T.aeTtius (ii. 65, i*tc.), by no means give 
us the notion of a person who w.'is tlie mere slave 
of his passions, hut rather of one who took a pride 
in extracting enjoyment from all circumstanci*s of 
every Kind, and in controlling adversity and pros- 
})erity alike. 'I'iioy illustrate and confirm tlxe two 
statements of Horace (A)>. i. 1. 18), that to observe 
the preci'pts of Arisliinms is ^ mihi trs^ mm im-. 
rebus subjuugere^'' and (i. 17. 23) tliat, “ umuis 
ArisUjtpuni devuit color c,t sftiius cl rcs.'*^ I'hus 
when rt'proaelnul for his love; of bodil}’ indulgences, 
he answered, that then* was no shame in enjoying 
them, hilt that it would be disgraceful if lie could 
not ;it any lime give tlunn up. VV’^hen Dionysius, 
provoked at some of lji.s remarks, ordiu’ed him to 
take th(! loW(‘st place at table, be .said, You 
wish to dignify the seat.” Whether lie was pri¬ 
soner to a satraj), or gro.ssly insulted and even spit 
upon by a tyrant, or enjoying the pleasures of a 
bainpiet, or reviled for faithlessness to Socrates by 
his fellow-pupils, ho maintained the same calm 
tein[ier. To Xenophon and I’lato he was very ob¬ 
noxious, as we see from the Mmnorabilia (/. r.), 
where he maintains an odious discussion against 
.Socrates in defence of vcdnptiious enjoyment, and 
from the IMiaedo (p. 59, c), when; his absence 
at the death, of Socrates, though he was only at 
Aegiiia, 2(U) stadia from Athens, is doubtless men¬ 
tioned as a rej)ro:ich. (See Stallbaum’s note.) 
Aristotle, too, calls liiin a sophist {Alclaphgs. ii. 
2), and notices a story of IMalo speaking to liim 
with I'atluT undue vehemence, and of his replying 
with calmness. {Rhrt. ii. 23.) He imparted liis 
doctrine to his daughter Arete, by whom it was 
communicated to her son, the younger Aristippus 
(hence called priTpoSioaKTos), and by him it is 
said to have lieen reduced to a .system. Laertius, 
on the authority of Sotioii (n. i;. 205) and Panae- 
tius (b. 148), gives a long list of books whose 

authorship is ascribed to Aristijipus, though ho also 
siiys that Sosicrates of Rhodes (b. a. 255) states, 
that he wrote nothing. Among these are treatises 
nepl IlatSetas, Ilfpl 'ApsTfjs, Ilepl Tux7?s, and 
nijiny others. Some epistles attributed to him are 
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deservedly rejected aa forgeries by Bentley. ( Dis¬ 
sertation on Phaluris^ c^c. p. 104.) One of these is 
to Arete, and its spuriousness is proved, among 
other arguments, by the occurrence in it of the 
name of a city near Gyrene, Bepev/zerj, which must 
have been given by the Macedonians, in whose 
dialect $ stands for so that the name is equiva¬ 
lent to ^tpfviKrj, tluc vhtorious. 

We shall now give a short view of the leading 
doctrines of the earlier Cyrenaic school in gene¬ 
ral, though it is not to be understood that the 
system was wholly or even chiefly drawn up by 
the elder Aristi|)[)UK; but, as it is impossible from 
the loss of contemporary documents to separate; 
the parts which lielong to each of the (’yrenaic 
jdiilosophers, it is better here to comlnne them all. 
From the fact pointed out by iWiio.v {(it schu'kte dcr 
J*hilusopliic, vii. ,*1), that Aristotle chooses Eudoxus 
Kither than Aristippus as the rejzrcsentative of tlie 
doctrine that Pleasure is the suninmm bonuni {KUi. 

X. 2), it seems probable tliat but litth; of the 
Cyrenaic system is due to the founder of the 
school.* 

The Gynmaics despised Physics, arid limited their 
inipiiries to J'ltliics, though tlu'v included under 
that tei-ni a much wider ratigi; of science than can 
faii'ly be reckoned as belonging to it. So, too, 
Aristotle accuses Aristippus of neglecting mat he¬ 
matics, as a study not concerned with good and 
evil, which, he said, are the objects even of the 
cariienter and tanner. (.lir/o/»////.<. ii. 2.) They 
tlivitled Philoso))hy into live parts, viz. the study 
of (1) (_)bjects of Dt'sire and Aversion, (2) Feel¬ 
ings and Affections, (3) Actions, (1) Causes, 
(o) Pi-oofs. (.)f iliesi* ( I) is clearly connected with 
physics, and (ii) with logic. 

1. The first of tin; livr; divisions of science is 
the only one in which the Gyrmiaic view is con¬ 
nected with the Socratic. 8t»erates eonsidervd 
hajipiness (/. e. the enjoynn'ut of a welI-or<lered 
mind) to be the aim of all men, and Aristippus, 
taking up this position, pi'onoimced ])loasure the 
chief good, and jrain the chief evil; in jwoof of 
which h(' referred to the natural feelings of men, 
children, and animals; but he wished tire mind to 
ju’esiu’ve its authority in the midst of ]>h‘asure. 
J)(‘sire he could not admit inttr his systiun, as it 
subjects men to hope anil fear : the tc'Aos of hu¬ 
man life was momentary pleasure (/uoj'dxpiH'ov, 
fj-cpiKTi). For the Present only is ours, the Past is 
gone, and the Futur-e uncertain ; i>resent happiness 
theri'fore is to be sought, and not fuSat/uoraa, 
which is only the sum of a number of happy states, 
just as he considered life in general the sum of 
})articular states of the soul. In this point the 
Gyivnaics were opposed to the Kpicuveans. All 
pleasures were held equal, though they miglrt ad¬ 
mit of a iHflerence in the degi’ee of their purity. 
So that a man ought never to covet more than he 
possesses, and should never allow himself to be 
overcome by sensual enjoyment. It is jrlain that, 
e\en with these concessions, the Gyrenaic system 
destroys all moral unity, by proposing to a man as 
many separate as his life contains moments. 

2. The next point is to determine what is ])lea- 


* Ritter believes tliat Aristipjnxs is hinted at 
{pill. Nic. X. O'), where Aristotle refutes the opi¬ 
nion, that happiness consists in amusement, and 
speaks of persons holding such a dogma in order 
to recommend tliemsclvcs to the favour of tynuits. 
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sure and what pain. Both are positive, t. e. plear 
sure is not the gratification of a want, nor docs 
the absence of pleasure equal pain. The absence 
of either is a mere negative inactive state, and 
both pleasure and pain are motions of the soul (4(z 
KLVTjaei). Pain was defined to be a violent, plea- 
siu’e a moderate motion,—the first being compared 
to the sea in a storm, the second to the sea under 
a light breeze, the intermediate state of no-pleasuro 
and no-pain to a calm—a simile not quite apposite, 
since a calm is not the middle state between a 
storm and a gentle breeze. In this denial of 
pleasure as a state of rest, we find Aristippus 
again opposed to Kjricurus. 

3. Actions rire in themselves morally indiflferent, 
the only question for us to consider being their 
result; and law find custom are the only authori¬ 
ties w'hich make an action good or bad. This 
monstrous dogma was a little qualified by the 
statement, that tin; advantages of injustice are 
slight; but we cannot agree with Brucker (//ist. 
Cril. ii. 2), that it is not clear whether the Gyre- 
naies meant the law of nature or of men. For 
Laertius says expressly, d (rirnvSalos ovStv Stottou 
npa^et hid rdy tTriK^ifievas ^rju'ias KoX Sd^os, and 
to suppose a law of nature would bo to destroy 
the whole Gyrenaic system. Whatever conduces 
to ])leasure, is virtue—a definition which of course 
includes bodily exercise; Imt they seem to have 
conceded to Socrates, that the mind has the great¬ 
est share in virtui*. We arc told that they pre¬ 
ferred bodily to nrental ])leasure ; but this state¬ 
ment must be qualified, as they did not even confine 
their pleasures to selfish gratilication, hut admitted 
the W'dfare of the state as a legitimate seurci; of 
ha]»])iness, and bodily jrleasure itself they valued 
for the sake of the mental state resulting from it. 

4. There is no universality in human concep¬ 
tions ; the senses arr tin* only avenues of know- 
h‘dge. and even these admit ti very limited range 
of information. For the (’vrenaics siiid, that men 
could tigree neither in judgments nor notions, 
in nothing, in fact, but names. We have all 
certain sensations, which we call irhitc or sicret; 
but whether the sensation which A CiiDs tW/xVe is 
similar to that which B calls by that name, we 
ctinnot tell; for by the common term u'/iile every 
man denotes a distinct object. Of the causes 
which pi’oduce these sensations we are quite igno¬ 
rant ; and from all this we come to the doctrine of 
modern jihilological metajihysics, that truth is 
what each man troweth. All states of miiul tire 
motions; nothing exists Imt states of mind, and 
they are not the same to all men. True wisdom 
consists therefore in transforming distigreeable into 
agi’eeable sensations. 

5. As t(. the Gyrenaic doctrine of proofs, no 
evidence remains. 

In many of these opinions we recognize the 
ha])py, careless, selfish disposition which charac¬ 
terized their author; and the system resembles in 
most points those of lleracleitus and Protagoras, 
as given in IMato’s 'rhiiurtetus. The doctrines 
that a subject only knows oijjocts through the 
} prism of the impression which he receives, and 
that man is the measure of all things, are stated 
or implied in tire Gyrenaic system, and lead at 
once to the consi.ujnence, that what we call reality 
is appearance; so that the whole fabric of human 
knowledge becomes a fantastic picture. The prin¬ 
ciple on which all this rests, viz. that knowledge 
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is sensation, is the IbuiKlation of Ijockc's modem 
ideology, though he did not pcmdve its coiinoxitm 
with tile consetiuences to which it led tlic Cyre- 
JKiics. To rc'vive these vvas n'scM-ved for lluinc'. 

The ancient authorifu's on this suhj«Tt are IHo- 
geties LatTtius, ii. (ib, A:c.; Sextus Kinpiricus, adr. 
Math. vii. 11 ; the placi's in Xenojihon and Aris¬ 
totle already rcfiUTcd to; Cic. Tusi‘. iii. Hi,--, 
Acad, iv, 7, df) ; I'luseh. Prarp. Ecauii. xiv. IH, Xc. 
'J'Ik! chief niodern works are, Kunhardt, 7>/.'i.sY'/-/a//o 
philos.-ldsforirii itc risllpju, I'liiloaujtlihi. niorah., 
ilelmstadt, 17.‘)b, 4to. ; Wielaiul, Aristipp uud 
Einiffd sci/icr Zfifprjinssfti., Ticipz., 1 ?>()(>-1 {tO'J ; 
Hitter, (,'csc//N-I/t<: drr Philosophic^ vii. ; Hrucker, 
Jfistoria. (^rlllca PI/ilosiijtl/l(ti\ ii. ‘J, i*. ((KK. Ij. ('. | 

AHISTO ('npitTTw). lh<! Ic'st, a Minia.].ie of 
Artemis at Allu'iis. (Ihuis. i. llJ). ij A) [h. S.] 

T. AHI>T<), a disiiu'iuislieil Ivonian jurist, 
who lived muler tlui emp-‘ror 'Jr.ijan, and was 
a fri('i)d of tlie Youiiirer IMiiiy. He is spoken of 
Ijv Pliny *d-) in terms of tln^ highest jmiisi', 

as not only an exctdlent man and ]»ri)foiind scholar, 
l)iit a lawyer thoroughly inajuainled with ]»rivatt‘ 
and ])uh]ic la’.\, and ]vo-iect!y skilled iu the practice 
of his profoM.ion- in sliort. a iivinu; 7'ih sai(r//sJ/irLs. 
t If his merits as an authoi-, IMiny do»s not s])ea.k ; 
a,ml though his works tire occasionally mention.d 
in th(’ Itiyest, t.'ierc! is no direct extract from any 
of them in that coni\)ilation. lie wrote not(‘s on 
the Lihri /*<is(i‘rioruiii. of liihoo, on t'assius, whose 
jiupil lu' had been, and on Sivbinus. '"^l/vVo in 
o'ccrc/ii I'roiiliiuilsP or l•'ro//f,■//iaf/is., is onc<“ cit«‘d 
in the Digest (L'.'t. til. ‘2. s. nil.); but what those 
dccrcta were lias never bemi satisfactorily e\[)lain(‘d. 
lie correspoiidefl with liis contemporary jurists, 
(lelsns and N('ratius (Dig. Dk tit. "d. s. l!». is d, 
dt). tit. :k s. .'i, d(l. tit. 7 . s. d!). ^ 1 ) ; and it'a])- 
pearsto ns to l)e proliable tliat many of tin.* rrsponsa 
and rpislolac of the Homan juriscamsultft were not 
opinions npoii cases occurring in actual jiractice, 
hut answers to the hypothetical questions of ]»U|nls 
and legal friemis. Ollier works, b<-si(les those 
which we liave mentiomal, liave been attributed to 
him without sulhcient cause. Soimg for example, 
have inferred from a ]nssage in (icllins (xi. Id), 
tfiat he wrote dc /‘//rtis: and, from passages in the 
Digest (dl, tit, 15. s, 4-1. jir.; 15. tit. b. s. d. ^ b; 
dd. tit. d. s. -lb), that lu‘ ])ublishetl hooks under 
tile name Pipcsta. and Ixcspimsit. Jn jdiilosophv, 
this model of a virlmuis lawyer is described hy 
Pliny as a genuine (iisciple of the IN)rch. Il<* has 
been usually Siippitsed to ludoiig to the le^jd sect o( 
Proculciaiis | ('Amro |, iliuugh, upon om* point at 
least (Dig. d!5. tit. b. s. Id), his opinion dilfered 
from the I’rociileian IV'ga'-iis, and accorded willi 
the Sahiriian .lavolenns. (Slraiicli, Yilur .HUnvinu., 
No. Id; (irotiiis, d, '5, iu Pratick's VUac Tripcrlihu- 
.KHonim Vcicruin. Hal. 17 id ; H«-iiiee. Hist. Jnr. 
JioDi. § d(»0, 1; /iuimerii. Hum. J{iriits-(icsvlilcliii\ 
vol. i. j:; }!J).) [J. T. («.] 

.'Mli.S'l'O. rAisiM'ox.j 

ARISTOIUI'IjI'I (’A/ufTToffoyA?/), the Ixvst mi- 
viser, a sunianie of y\rtemis, to whom 'J'hemistocles 
iiuilt a temple at Athens under tins name ; and in 
it he dedicated liis own statue. (Pint. I'licmisi. 
22.) ^ 11. S. ) 

ARlSl'OlUI'LHS CApoTToCouXus). 1. Of 
Cassandreici, the son of Aristobulus, one of the com¬ 
panions of Alexander the (Jreat in liis Asiatic con¬ 
quests, wrote a liistory of Alexander, winch was 
one of the. chief sources used by A rrian in the coin- 
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position of his work. Aristolmius lived to the age 
of ninety, and did not begin to write his history 
till he was eighty-four. (Jjuciau, Macroh. dd.) 
Jliswork is also fnapieiitly referred to by Athc- 
iiaeus (ii. p. 4,4, d. vi. p. dbl, a. x. ]). 441, d. xii. 
pp. bl4, fi 540, b.), Plutarch (y/A',r. cc. Ib, Hi, 
18, dl, 4(), 75), and Strabo (xi. ])p. 501), 518, 
xiv. ]). ()7’2, XV. pp. GDI — ()‘)4, G05, 701, 70(), 
707, 714, 740, xvi. pp. 7il, 7G(), xvii. p. 8dl.) 

The anecdote which Tjuciau relates (^Quomudu hist, 
ranscrih. e. Id) about Aristolmliis is supposed by 
modern writers to refer to Onesicritus. 

2. Plutarch rtders to a wi»rk upon stones, and 
another njani the alTairs of Italy, written by an 
Aristobulus, but wlndlier he is tlu* same person as 
the preceding, is inicertaiii. (JMut. </e i'Var. c. 14. 
Pandt. Min. c. I5d.) 

4. An Alexatidriuc Jew, and a, Peripatetic phi- 
losojdu'r, who is siqipoM'd to have lived under 
Plolemy Pliiiometor (began to reign j{. c. 180), 
and to have been the sa,me as the teaelier of 
Ptolemy Kvergcles, {2 Maccab.'x. 10.) He is said 
tt) hav«‘ been the aiitlmr of comimmtaries upon the 
books of Aloses (’K^T/yTirreiv rrjs Mcoeirewv ypa- 
4ms'), adtbv'Sed to Ptolemy Philomelor, which are 
ndernal to by (.'hmiens Alextimlrinus {Strom, i. 
pp. 405, b. 55ld, b. v. p. 505, c. d), Musebius 
(Praejt. Kr. vii. 14, viii. .0, ix. G, xiii. Id), and 
(»tli(‘r ('cch'siastical wrilm-s. The ohject of this 
work was to iirove that the Perijiatetic [»hiloso[)hy, 
and in fact alni<*st ail the (Irm'k ])hi!()S()])hy, was 
taken from the books of Moses, It is now, how¬ 
ever, admitted that this work Avas not written ]»y 
lh(‘ Aristol)iilus whost! n:une it bears, but by some 
later and unknown writer, whose oliject was t(» 
induce the Hns'ks to ])ay resp(>ct to the .IcAvish 
lil(‘rat\irt\ (Valckemun-, Ihiitrihc da Aristohtilo^ 
Juilaro., &e. edit a post uucioris mortem ab J.Luza- 
do., Ijugd. Hat. 180(5.) 

4. A brother of Mpicnnis, and a follower of liis 
philosophy. (Diog. Jiae'rt. x. ,‘5, Pint. Ab'/ywss'c 
snaritcr riri srr. hipir. p. 1104. a.) 

A HiS'rolHI'liHS (’A/mTTygouAos), princes of 
.Iiidaea. 1. The eldest son of Johanin's Hyreanus. 
In li.i'. 110 we find liim, together with his second 
hrotluT Antigomis, successfully prosecuting for his 
father the siege of Samaria., which was destroyed 
ill the following year. (.Jose]jh. ^tnf. xiii. 10. d, 
55; A'e//. Jnd. i. d. 7.) Hyrcaiius dying iu 107, 
.Xrislolmliis took the title of king, thi.s lieiiig the 
lirst instance of the a->sumptimi of that iiaim* among 
the .lews since the Habyhmish taqitivity (hut comp. 
Struh. x\i. j». 7Gd), and secured his }>ower Iiy the 
imprisonment of all his brothers e.\ei'])t his favouriti! 
Antigoiius, and by the murder of his mother, to 
whom Hyreaiii'.s liail left the government by will. 
Thv' life of Aiitieoiiu him-iclf was s!>on sacriliced to 
lii"-brotln*r's Mispicions tlirough the intrigues of the 
(pieeii and lier ])arty, and the remorse felt by 
vVrl.-.tolmhis for this de('d iiicreast'd the illries.s 
under which he was siith'ring at tiie time, and 
hastened his death, (a. c. JOG.) In his nhgn the 
Jturaeans wmv sulidued and eonipi'lh'd to adopt 
th<‘. ohsevvauee of the Jewish law. He also nv- 
< eive»l the name of «I«iAtAAr/y from the I'avour AAdiich 
he sliewisl to the (Jreeks. (.losepli. Ant. xiii. 11; 
Pdl. .fnd. i. 4.) 

2. 'I’he younger son of Alexander Jannaeus and 
.Aloxandriu (Joseph. Ant. xiii. ]G. ^ 1; HalL JiuL 
1. .b. § 1.) During the nine yixars of his mother’s 
reign lie sot himself against the party of the Phati- 
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secA, whose influence she liad restored ; nnd after 
her deatli, n. n. 7fl, he jnade war a^^ainst liis eldest 
brotlicr IJytraniis, and obtained from him the 
resignation of tlie crown and tlie liigh-priestliood, 
chiefly througli the aid of liis father’s frieiuls, 
■wlioni Alexandra had plae.ed in tlie several fort- 
resscis of tin; country to save them from the vmi- 
geance of the I'liarisei^s. (dosejih. ylw/. xiii. KI, 
xiv. 1. $ 2; 7tr/L Jnd. i. A, (J. M.) Jn n. c. Go 
Judaea was invadi'd hy Aretas, king of Arabia 
iVtiaca, with whom,at the instigation of Antijiater 
the Idumaean, llyrcamis had taken refuge, ily 
him Aristobulus was defeated in a battle and be- 
siegt'd in Jerusalem but Aretiffe was obliged to 
raise tin* sieg(‘ by Seamus and (labinius, I’oiujxw’s 
lieutenants, whose intervention Aristidmliis had 
purchased. (Joseph. Aid. xiv. 2, J. $ 2; JitdL Jud. 
i. G. 2, o.) ]n n. c. G.‘J, he pleaded his cause 
Ix'fore I'oinjiey at Damascus, but, finding him dis- 
})osed to favour llyrcanus. In* returned to Judai'a 
and prejiared for war. (Jn I*oinpey’s approach, 
Aristobulus, who had fled to tin* fortress of Alex- 
audreion, was jiersiuub'd to obi'y his summons and 
a[)pear before him ; and, being compelled to sign 
an order for the surrender of his garrisons, he 
withdrew in impotent discontent to Jerusalem. 
J’onipi'y still advanced, tind Aristobulus again met 
him and made submission ; but, his friends in the 
city refusing to ])i'rform the terms, PomjM*y be¬ 
sieged and took lerusrdi'ui, and curried away Aris¬ 
tobulus and liis children as jirisoners. (Joseph. 
Aid. xiv. J, 4 ; Jie//. Jud, i. G, 7; Pint. 1‘oiiiji. 
cc. Jfl, 45 ; Strab. xvi. p. 7G2 ; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 
15, IG.) Appian {liiK. JMUh. c. 117) erroneously 
represents him as having been ]iut to death imme¬ 
diately after Ponipey’s triumjili. In ii. (g 57, he 
escaped from his contineinent at Home with his 
son Antigoiius, and, returning to Judaea, was 
joined by large numbers of his countrymen and 
renewed the war; but h'* was besi(‘g<‘d and taken 
ut Macluu'rus, the fortilications of which he was 
attempting to restore, and was sent back to Koim* 
by (Jabinius. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. (>. ^ 1; lU-ll. Jud. 
1. }). § G ; Pint. Ant. c. o ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 5(!.) 
In n. i;. JJ), he was again released b)' Julius (.’ac*- 
sar, who sent him intoJudai a to forward his in¬ 
terests there ; he was, however, poisoned on the 
■way by some of Pom]iey’s ])arty. (Joseph, xinl. 
xiv. 7. § 4; Bi ll. Jud. i. P. § 1; Dion Cuss. xli. 

o. (Jrandson of No. 2, was the son of Alexan¬ 
der and brother of Herod's wife Mariamne. Jlis 
mother, Alexandra, indignant at Herod's having 
conferred the high-priesthood on the obscure Ana- 
nelus, endeavoured to obtain that otlice for her son 
from Antony through the inllm'iice of Cleojiutra. 
Herod, fearing the eoiisequences of this ajqilication, 
and urged by JMaiiamne's entn-aties, ileposod 
Ananelus and made Aristobulus liigli-priest, the 
latter being only ] 7 years old at the time. 'J’he 
king, liowever, still siu.pecting Alexandra, and 
keeping a strict and aiiiKwing watch njion her 
movements, she renewed her compluiiits iuul de¬ 
signs against him with Cleojiatra, and at length 
made an attempt to escajie into ICgj'^pt with her 
son. Herod discovi-red this, and afl'ected to par¬ 
don it; but soon after lie caused Aristobulus to be 
treaclierously drowned at Jeiicho, n. c. o5. (Jo- 
sejih. Ard. xv. 2, 3; Bull. Jud. i. 22. ^ 2.) 

4. One of the sons of Herod the Great by 
Mariamne, was sent with his brother Alexander to 
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Rome, and educated in the house of Pollio. (.lo- 
sepli. Ant. XV. 10. § 1.) (_)u their return to 

Judaea, the susjiicions of llcTod were excited 
.against them by their brother Antijiabu- [An’j i- 
i'A'i i:u|, aided liy I’lieroras and their aunt Salome, 
tiiough Berenice, the daughter of tlie latter, wii,.. 
married to Aristobulus ; the young men themselve'. 
suj)]il\ing tiieir encmi{-s with a bundle against them 
by the indiscreet exjiressioii of tlieir indignation al 
their motlier’s death. ]}i V.. t;. 11, tlu'y wiTo ae 
ciiscd by llerotl ;it Aqiiiieia licfore Anuustu'., 
tlirougli whose mediation, however, he was reci>ii- 
ciled to them. Three years after, Aristobulus was 
again involved with his brother in a charge of 
jilotting against thoir fatlu'r, but a seeojid ri'eonci- 
liation was efl'ected by Arcbelaiis, king of Cajipa- 
docia, the father-in-law of Alexander, A third 
accusation, through the arts ofpurvcles, the Lace- 
da<-moiiian adventurer, proved fatal : by ])criiiis- 
sion <»f Augustus, the two young men were 
arraigiK'd liy Herod before a council convened at 
Berytus (at xvbicli they were not even allowaal to 
1)(‘ ])rcsent to defend themselves), and, being con- 
dc'mncd, were soon a,l‘ter sLrangletl at iSebaste, 
u. c. G. (J(»s<‘pb. Aid. xvi. 1 — 4, 15, 10, 11 ; Jtcll. 
Jud. i. 23—27 ; comp. Strab. xvi. j). 7'55.) 

5, .Surnaim‘d “the Youngm’" (o ufilrepus^ Joseph, 
Ant. XX. 1. ^2) xvas son of Aristobulus and I3er<'- 
nice, and grandson of Herod the Great. (Josejih. 
Ant. xviii. .5. S; 4; Bull. Juil. i. 215. § 1.) Himself 
and bis two brothers,—Agrijipa 1., and Herod the 
futun; king of Chalcis,— were educated at Rome 
together with Claudius, who was afterwards em¬ 
peror. and wlio apjaairs to liave ahvays regarded 
Aristobulus with great favour. (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 
5. S 4, G- 1, XX. 1. 2.) He lived .at enmity with 

his brother Agrij)j)a, a)id drove him from the ju'o- 
tection of Flacciis, ]jro(:onsul of Syria, by tlie 
charge of having been brilied by the Damascenes 
to support tlieir cause with tlie proconsul against 
the .sidonians. (Jose]i)i. Ant. xviii. G. $ 3.) U'hen 
(’aligula sent Petronius to .Icrusaleni to si't up liis 
stutiu's in the tempb', wo find Aristobulus joining 
in the remonstrance against the measure. (.Tose]ih. 
Ant. xviii. fl; Bril. Jnd. ii. 10; 'inc.JJid. v. P.) He 
died as be had lived, in a private station (Jo.sejth. 
Bill. Jud. ii- 11. § ()■), having, as appears from the 
letter of Claudius to the Jews in Josephus {Aid. 
XX. 1. § 2), survived his brother Agrippa, whose 
death took pl.ace in -V. i). 44. He was married to 
lot.'ijia, a princess of I'linessa, by whom he leli a 
daughter of the same name. (.)o.si'pli. Ant, xviii. 
5. § 4; Bell. Jud, ii. 11. G.) 

G. Son of Herod king of Clialcis, grandson of 
the Aristobidus wiio was strangled al Sehastc', and 
great-grandson of Herod the Great. In A. n. 55, 
Nero made Aristobulus king of .Armenia .Mir.or, In 
order to secure lliat jU'ovim e from the 1‘artliians, 
and in A. n. (>1 adtled to ]ii.s dominions some por¬ 
tion of the (.Ireater Armenia which had been given 
to 'rigraues. (Josi-ph. \x. 15. 4; 'I'ac. Ann. 

xiii. 7.. xiv. 2G.) Aristolmlus apjx ars also (.lo.seph. 
Itrli.Jud. vii. 7. ^ 1) to liave obtained from the 
Romans his fatluT’s kingdom of Chalcis, wliicb bad 
been taken from bis cousin Agrippa 11., in. a. n. 
52; and he is mentioned as joining Caesennius 
Paetus, jirocomsul of Syria, in the war .against 
Aiitioehus, king of Comnuigeiie, in the 4lh yt'ar of 
V'espasian, a. J>. 73. (Joseph. 1. c.) lie was mar¬ 
ried to Salome, daughter of the infamous Herodias, 
by whom he had throe sous, Herod, Agrippa, and 
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Aristobulus; of thc'se nothing further in recorded. 
(Joseph. Aid, xviii. h. § 4.) f K. E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS, a painter, to whom Pliny 
(xxxv. 40. § 42) gives tlui cpitliet Sviius, which 
Sillig understands of one of the C’ycljules. [P. S.] 

AllISTOCLKIA (’AptOTo'KAeia), a priestess in 
Delphi, from whom Pythagoras said that he had 
received many of his precepts. (PorphjT. § 41. 
p. 41, ed. K lister. 1 She is called Themistocleia 
in Diogenes Laertius (viii. 21), and I’lieocleia 
in Suidas. {s, r, Tlvday6pas.) J'ythagoras is said 
to have written a letter to her. See Fabric. BiLL 
Oraec. i. p. 8J11. 

AHIST(.)CLEIDAS (’AparToKAe/Sas), of Ae- 
gina, son of Aristojihani's, won the victory in the 
Pancratium in the Ncmean (lames, hut it is not 
known in what Olympiad. Dissen conjiictures 
that it was gjiined before the battle of Salamis. 
The third Nmnean Ode of Pindar is in Ins honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES (’AparroifAelSr/s), a cele¬ 
brated player on the citlmra, who traced his de¬ 
scent from Terpandcr, lived in the tiim* of the 
Persiim war. lie was the master of Phrynis of 
Mytilcne. (Schol. a<i. Aris^t>}th. ; Sui¬ 

das, S. V. ^pvVLS.) fPlIUVNlS.] 

ARISTOCLEI'riJS {"'ApicrroicXetrin)^ as he is 
called by Plutarch {Lynaml. c. 2), or Aristocritiis 
{'ApiffTfiKpiTos) or Aristocrates ApicTTOKpdrTjs), as 
he is called by Pausanias (iii. (i. § 4, 8. §§ .*!, t), j 
vi. 3. § (), &c.), the father of LyKinder, the Spar¬ 
tan lawgiver. 

ARl'STOCLES (’ApnrT«;cA7/0. 1. Of Rhodes, 
a Greek grammarian and rhetorician, who was a 
contemporary of Strabo, (xiv. p, (if).).) He is 
probably the writer of whom Aniinonius (>/<’. 

Voc. under firiKiiSius) mentions a work wr-pt 
iroiTjTiKris. There are several other works : \h. 
vtpl StoKiKTov (Etymol. AI. s. v. Kv/xa; comj). 
Cramer’s Aticrdnf, i. p. 231, iii. p. 21)8), AaKtavotv 
TToAiTei'a (Atheii. iv. p. 140), and a work on tin? 
history of Italy, of which Plutarch {I'aroL Minor. 
2/>, 41) mentions the third book, — which are 
ascribed to Aristoch's; but whether all or only 
some of them belong to Aristocles the Rhodian, is 
uncertain. (Comjiare Clem. Alex. Sirom. vi. p. 287; 
Varr. deLinq. Lat. x. 10, 7/5, ed. M iiller; Dionys. 
Hal. Dinarch. 8.) 

2. Of Pergamus, a sophist and rhetorician, who 
lived in the time of the emperors Tnijan and 
Hadrian. He sjient the early part of his life upon 
the study of the Peripatetic jihilosojihy. and during 
this period Ik completely neglected his outward 
.appearance. But afterwards he w.as seized by the 
desire of becoming a rhetorician, and went to 
Rome, where he enrnlhal himself among the pupils 
of Hcrodes Attiens. After his return to Pergamus, 
he made .a complete change in his mode of life, and 
apjiears to have enjoyed a great reputation as a 
ti'ucher of rhetoric, ilis declamations are praised 
for their perspicuity and for the purity of the Attic 
Greek; hut they were wanting in passion .and 
animation, and resembled philosophical discussions. 
Suidas ascribes to him a work on rhetoric 
^riropiK-n)^ letters, declamations, &c. (Philostr, Vit. 
Soph. ii. 3; Suidas, s. v. *ApiaTOK\i}s ; Eudoc. p. OG.) 

S. Of Messene, a Pcrijiatetic philosopher, whose 
ago is uncert.ain, some placing him three centuries 
before and others two centuries after Christ. But 
if the statement is correct, that he was the teacher 
of Alexander Aphrodisias (Cyrill. c. */uL ii. p. 61), 
he must have lived about the beginning of the third 
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eontury .after Christ. According to Suidas (s. r.) 
and Kndocia (p. 71), he wrote sevenil works:—■ 

1. ndrepot/ (nrovSaiSrfpos Opripos ^ IIAdrwz'. 

2. pijTopiKai. 3. A work on the god Scnipis. 

I 4. A work on l^tliics, in ten books: and 5. A work 

on Philosophy, likewise in ten books. The last of 
these works appears to have been a history of ]>hi- 
losophj", in which he tre.ated of the philosophers, 

' their schools, ami doctrines. Several fmgments of 
it .are preserved in Eusebius. {Pnup. Evany, xiv. 

17-21, XV. 2,14 ; Comp. Theodoret. Thrrap. Serin. 
8, and Suidas, who also mentions some other works 
of his.) 

4, A Stoic phiksophi^r, who wrote a comniimtnry 
in four hooks on a work of Chrysippus. (Suid. s.v. 
Apia-ToKKris.) 

a. A musician, to whom Athenaciis (iv. p. 174) 
attributes a work •Jrepl 

G. The .author of nn epigram in the Greek An¬ 
thology. (^Append. Epiyr. n. 7, ed. Taiichnitz.) 

7. The author of a work called UapdSo^a, which 
consisted of several books, .lacolis (ad AnthoL dr. 
xiii. ]), 882) is of opinion, that he is the same as 
the Messenian. Some fragments of his are ])re- 
served in Stohuous (Flori/ey. G4, 37) ami the 
Scholiast on Pindar. (Oli/tnp. vii. GG.) [L. S. J 
ARPSTOCLKS (’ApifTToxA^s-), a physician, 
whose medicines are several times cpiotcd liy An- 
dromachus. (Ap. Gal. /Je (hmpos. Medieain. rcc. 
Ijocoh^ vi. 6, vol. xii. p. 1)36 ; ihil. viii. 7, vol. xiii. 
d, j). 205 ; l)e (hinpox. Medicam. sec. den. vii. 
7, vol. xiii. ]). 077.) H(! is also mentioned in the 

first volume of Cramer’s Anccdola draeeu J*ari- 
.v?VwMU, p. 305. KoUiiiig is known of the events 
of his life, hut lie must Jiavc lived some time in or 
hefore the first century after Christ. [W. A. G, ( 

AllPS'l’t)('LES (’ApuTTOKAijs)^ sculjitors. From 
ditfermit juissagcs in Pausanias we learn the follow¬ 
ing jiartieuLars:— 

(1.) Aristocles of Cydonia was one of the most 
ancient sculptors; and though his age could not he 
clearly fixed, it was certain that he flourished be¬ 
fore Zaiicle w.as called Alessenc (Pans. v. 25. § (>), 
tliat is, before 404 n. c. 

(2.) The starting-pillar of the Hippodrome at 
Olympia w.as m.ado by Cleoetas, tlie sjime sculptor 
liy wliom there was a statue at Athens beiu-ing 
this inscription : 

rrjv iTma^effiv 'OAvpnla ivparo Trpuros 
Te£|e fif KAeoiVas vios 'ApiaruKK^ovs. 

(^i. 20. 15 7.) 

(3.) There was an Aristocles, the pupil and sou 
of CleoetJis. (v. 24. § 1.) 

(4.) Aristocles of Sicyon was the brotlier of 
Caiiachus, and not much inferior to Jiim in re])uta 
tion. This Aristocles h.ad .a pupil, Synriobn, who 
was the father and te.acher of Ptolidius of Aegina. 
(vi. 0. § 1.) \Vc are also told, in an epigram by 
Antipatcr Sidonius (d reck AnthoL ii. p. 15, no. 35, 
.Tacobs), that Aristocles made one of three statues 
of the Muses, the other two of which were made 
by AgeLadas .and C.an.achus. [AnELADAs.] 

(5.) Pantias of Cliios, the disciple and son of 
SostratuB, was the seventh disciple reckoned in 
order from Aristocles of Sicyon (P,aus. vi. 3. § 4), 
that is, according to a mode of reckoning which 
was common with the Greeks, counting both the 
first and the last of the series. 

From these passages we infer, that there were 
two sculptors of this name: Aristocles tlie elder, 
who is cdled both a Cydonian and a Sicyoniaii, 
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probably because he was born at Cydonia and 
practised and taught his art in Sieyon; and Aris- 
tocles the younger, of Sicyon, who was the grand¬ 
son of the former, son of Cleoetas, and brother of 
Canachus : and that these artists founded a school 
of sculpture at Sicyon, which secured an hereditjjry 
reputation, and of which we have the heads for 
seven generations, namely, Aristocles, Cleoetas, 
Aristocles and Canachus, Synnodn, Ptolichus, 
Sostnitus, and Pantuis. 

There is some difficulty in determining the age 
of these artists; hut, supposing the date of (!ana- 
chus to be fixed at about 540—508 n. a fCANA- 
crius], we have the date of his brother, the younger 
Aristocles, and allowing 30 years to a generation, 
the elder Aristocles must have lived about (>00— 
5f)8 B. c. Hbckh {Corji. Inscnp. i. p. 30) places 
him immediaidif before the period when Zancle 
was first called Messene, but there is nothing in 
the words of Pausanias to require such a restric¬ 
tion. Ry extending the calculation to the other 
artists mentioned above, we get the following tjihle 
of dates: 

1, Aristocles flourished GOOtooGO b. c. 


2. 

Cleoetas ,, 

570—538 


.3.. 

f Aristocles ) 
Canachus j ” 

540—508 


4. 

Synnoon „ 

510—478 


5, 

Ptolichus „ 

480—448 


G. 

Sostratus „ 

450—418 


7. 

Pantias „ 

420—388 



These dates tare frnmd to agree very wcdl with all 
that we know of tlie artists. (Sec the respective 
articles.) Sillig (Cafal. Art s.v.) gives a table 
which does not materially ditfer from th(^ above, 
lie calculates the dates at 5()4, 53(), 5011, 4G0, 
452, 4*24, and 30G b. c. respectively. In this 
computation it has been assumed that the d<h'r 
Canachus was the brother of the poto/per Aristo¬ 
cles, and that Pantias was the seventh in order 
from the eUler Aristocles. Any other sup[«»siti«n 
would throw the whole matter into confusion. 

Pausiinias mcnti»)ns, as a work of the elder 
Aristocles, a group in bronze representing Hercules 
struggling for a girdle with an Amazon on horse¬ 
back, which was dedicated at Olymjiia by lOvagoras 
of Zancle (v. ‘25. G); and, as a work of the 

younger, a group in bronze of Zeus and {Janymede, 
dedicated at Olympia by (inothis, a Thessjilian. 
(v. ‘24. § 1.) I’he Muse by the latter, mentioned 
above (4), was in lironze, held a lyre 
and was intended to represent the hluse of the 
diatonic genus of music. (P. S.] 

ARISTUCLI'DErf, a painter mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxv. 11. s. 40) as one of those who deserved to 
be ranked next to the masters in their art. His 
age and country arc unknown, lie painted the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. [C. P. M.J 

AHISTO'CHATES (’ApuTTo/cpdTT^s). 1. King 
of Orchomenus in Arcadia, son of Aechinis, was 
stoned to death by his people for violating the 
virgin-priestess of Artemis llymnia, (Pans. viii. 
5. § 8, 13. § 4.) 

2. King of Orchomenus in Arctidia, son of llice- 
tas, and grandson of the preceding, was the leader 
of the Arcadians in the second Messenian war, 
when they espoused with other nations in the Pe¬ 
loponnesus the side of the Messenians. He was 
bribed by the Lacedaemonians, and was guilty of 
treachery at the battle of the Trench; and when 
this was discovered some years afterwards, he was 
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stoned to death by the Arcadians. Ilia family 
was dejirived of the sovereignty according to Pau¬ 
sanias, or completely destroyed according to Poly¬ 
bius ; hut the latter statement at all events cannot 
be correct, as we find that his son Aristodainus 
ruled over Orchomenus and a great part of Arca¬ 
dia. The date of Aristocrates appears to have 
been about n. c. G80—G40. (Strab. viii. p. 3G*2; 
Pans. iv. 17. § 4, ‘2*2. § *2, Ac., viii. 5. § 8 ; Polyh. 
iv. 33 ; Plut. </(', sera Ahem. Vind. c. ‘2; AItiller, 
AoAiim-tira^ p. G5, Dor. i. 7. § 11.) 

3. The son of Scellias. rice below. 

4. A person against whom Demosthenes wrote 
an oration. He wrote it for Euthycles, who ac¬ 
cused Aristocrates of proposing an illi'gal decree in 
relation to Charidemus. [Ciiakidkml’s.] 

5. General of the Rhodians, about b. c. 151, 
apparently in tlie war against the Cretans. (Po- 
lyb. xxxiii. with riewtughauser's note.) 

G. An historian, the son of Ilijiparchus, and a 
Sparfcin, wrote a work on Lacedaemonian atfairs 
(Aa/c&Ji/i/fd), of which Atlienaeus (iii. p. 8*2, i‘.) 
quotes the fourth book, and which is also referred 
to l)y Plutfirch {Lpeurg. 4, 31, Philo}). IG), and 
oth(;r writers. (Steph. s. v. 'ASdvris ; richol. ad 
Soj'h. Track. *270.) 

ARIriTO'C'RATES (’AgnrTo/fgaTTjs), an Athe¬ 
nian of wealth and influence (Plat. (lorp. p. 47'2,a.), 
son of ricellias, attached himself to the oligarchical 
party, and was a member of tlie governnimit of the 
Four Hundred, which, howevi*r, he was, together 
with Theranieiies, a main instrument in overtiirow- 
ing. (Time. viii. 81), 9*2 ; Lys. c. Krai. p. I’JG ; 
Demusth. c. Tkeorr. p. 1343.) Aristo])liam*s (Ac. 
1*2G) refers to him with a punning allusion to liis 
name and politics. In 407, when Alcihiudes, on 
his return to Atln'iis, was made communder-in- 
chief, Aristocrates and Adeimautus were elected 
geiu'mls of the. land forces under liim. (Xen. IhU. 
i. 4. § 21 ; comp. Diod. xiii. GO; Nep. Ale. c. 7.) 
In the same year, Aristocrates was apjioiiited oiii‘ 
of the ten commanders who superseiled Aleihiadi'.s, 
and he was among the six who w'cre hrouglit to 
trial and executed after the baiilo of Argimisai', 

B. c:. 40(1. (Xen. y/dl. i. 5. g IG, 6. 20, 7. 

§§ *2, 34 ; Diod. xiii. 74, 101.) [E. K.J 

AKlriTU'CKATKS (’Apio-ToicpctTTjs), a giaui- 
niarian, whose remedy for the tooth-ache is pre¬ 
served by Aiidromachus (ap. Gal. Dc Compos. 
A/cdicam. sec. Loc. v. 5, vol. xii. pp. 878, 870), 
and who must therefore have livi'd some time in or 
before the iirst century after Christ, lie is also 
mentioned in the first volume of Cramer’s A weeJo/a 
Gnara Parisiens/a., p. 305. LW.A.G.J 

AlilriTO'CREON ApiaroKpeav), a sini of the 
sister of Chrv&ippus, and a pupil of the latter. 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 185; Plut, de Stom. Pcpui/j/. p. 
1033.) Whether this is the same Aristocreon, as 
the one who wrote a description of the world or at 
least of Egypt, is uncertain. (Plin. II. N. v. 0. s. 
10, vi. 20. s. 35, 30. s. 35; Aelian, H. A. vii. 
40.) 

ARlSTO'CRITUri {'AparroKpiros). 1. Father 
of ]jyBander. [Akistocj.eitus.J 

2. A Greek writer upon Miletus (Schol. ad 
ApolL ItJiod. i. 18G), who is quoted by Parthenius 
(c. 11), and Pliny. (If. N. v. 31. s. 37.) 

ARlSTGCY'PRUri ('ApionrSKimpos)^ son of 
Philocy'prus, whom riolon visited, the king of rioli 
in Cyprus, fell in the battle against the Persians, 

B. c. 408. ( Herod, v. 113.) 
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ARISTODE^MK (‘AptcroSy'i/jir}')^ a .Sicyom'nn 
woman, who, according to a local tr.ulition of 
Sicyon, became the motlier of Aratiis by Asclej)ius, 
in the form of a dnigon (sei-pent). A painting of 
her and the dragon existed at ISicyon in the tem¬ 
ple of Asclepius. (Pans. ii. 10. g X iv. 14. 5.) 

A daughter of Priam of this name occurs in 
Apollod. iii. 12. § o. [L. S.] 

ARISTODE'JVI ns {'Apio-To'irifxos), a son of 
Ari.stmnacluis, and a descendant of Ilcmcles, was 
married to Arg(M‘a, by whom lie became the fatlnn- 
of Eiijystlienes and Jb'ocles. Acconling to some 
traditions Aristodemiis was killed at Kaiij)actns by 
a tlash of lightning, just ns In^ was setting out on 
his expedition into Pelo]ionnesiis (Apollod. ii. 0. g 
2, <Sic.), or l)y an .*i.rrow of A[>ollo at Delplii l>e- 
eauso lie iiad consulted Jleracles about the ri'tnrn 
of the Ileraclids instead of the Delphic oracle, 
(Pans. iii. 1. § .'5.) According to this tradition, 
Eurysthenes .and Procles were the first Ihuaclid 
kings of Lacodaemon ; but a Lacedaemonian tra- 
ilition stati-d, that Aristodi'mus himself came to 
yparta, was tin* brst king of his nice, and diiid a 
natiiivd death. (Ib'rod, vi. 52 ; .Venoph. Ai/rsi/. H. 

§ 7.) Another Jleraclid of this naim*, the grand¬ 
father of tin' former, is mentioned liy iMtrijiides. 
(.1/1. St'hoL <1(1 J*imL Isth. iv. DM.) [L, S. | 
AR1ST( lUE'iVTMS (’AguTToSTj^tos), the Spartan, 
when the last battle at 'l'lH‘i‘mo])yhie was expected, 
was lying M'ith Eury tiis sick at Alpeni; or as others 
related, they wore togetlu;r on .'in errand from the 
camp. Eurytiw rotuniod and fell among tlie 'I'liree 
Hundred. Aristodtauus went hoim; to Sjiarta. 
The Spartans inadii him dVi/ms; ‘‘■no man gave liim 
light for his lire, no man spoke with liim; he was 
called Aristodt'tnus the coward” (<J xpeoas W‘ems 
to have bemi the legal title; eoinp. Diod, xix. 70). 
Stung with his treatment, in'xt year at Plataea, 

J{, c. '170, he fell in doing away Jiis disgrace by 
tlie wildest feats of valour. The Spartans, how¬ 
ever. though th('y removed liis driyui'a, refused 
him a share in the honours tlu'y ))aid to his fel¬ 
lows, j^oseidonius, I’hiloevon, and .\momj*liaretus, 
though he had outdone tln'in, (IJerod, vii. 220— 
231; see Valckn..'iud Ibilir,at/ loc.; ix. 71; Suidas, 
s.v. AvKovpyo'i.) I A. II. (,’. I 

ARISTt )1)LM ns ( 'Af)i(rr()Sr]/.ios ), historical. 

1. A Messtmian, wlio appears as one of the chief 
lieroes in the first IMesseiiian Avar. In the sixth 
year of that war the IMessenians sent to Delphi to 
ctmsult the oracle, and tlu' amliassador I'isis brought 
liack the answer, that the pre.ser\ation of the Mes- 
si'iiiau slate dtaiianded tliat a maiden of tlie house 
of the Aejiytids slmnld be sacrificed to the gods of 
the loAver vvorlil. When the dangiiter of livciseiis 
w.'us drawn by lot, tln^ si'er Lpeliolns declared that 
she was a snp[)osititious ehild, and not a dangii- 
l('r of Lyciscus, llerenjion Lycistus left his 
country and Avent over to the liacedaemoni.uis. 
As, liowevor, the oracle liad added, that il', 
for some reason, the niaidmi chosen by lot (•■add 
not be sacrificed, anotlier iniglit la.- clios(m in 
her stead, Aristodemiis, a gallant AA-arrior, avIio 
likewise lielonged to tin; house of tin; Ae)>ytiils, 
came forward and offered to sacriiice his own 
daughter for the deliverance of his country. A 
young Mcsseiiian, how(!ver, who loved the maidi'ii, 
opposiid the intention of her fatlicr, and decl.arcd 
that he as her betrothed had more jiower over her 
than her fatiier. When this reason was not list¬ 
ened to, his love for the maiden drove him to 
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de.sp.air, and in order to save her life, he di'clured 
that she was witli child by him. Aristoderaus, 
cnr,aged at this assertion, murdered liis daughter 
and opened her body to refute tlie calumny. The 
seer Epcbclns, who was present, now demanded 
till' sacrilic • of another ma.iib;n, as the daughter of 
Aristodemiis liad not been sacrilieed to the gods, 
hut murdered by her father. But king Eiipliues 
}u‘rsuailed iJie Messi'iiiaiis, Avho, in tiicir indigria- 
tion, Avanteil to kill the lover, who Jiad been tin; 
cause of the death of Arislodemus’ ilaiiglitcr, that 
the conini;iml of the oracle Avas fuilill(;(l, ;nid as lie 
was supported by the Aejiytids, tlie pt'ople accept¬ 
ed his counseL (Pans. iv. I). §§ 2—(i ; Diodor. 

Wil. p. 7, ed. Dinilorf. ; J'liisel). Pnwp. 
I'U'.aiKj. v. 27.) When tin; news of tin; oracle and 
the manner of its fiilliliiient became known at 
Sparta, the Lacedaemonians Avere desponding, and 
for live years they abstaimiil from attacking tho 
JVJesseniaiis, until at last some favourable signs in 
the sacrifices encouraged them to undertake a. fresh 
campaign Jigainst Jtliome. A hattle was fought, in 
which king Euphaes lost his life, and as ho left no 
heir to the throni', .Aristodeinus Avas elected king 
by the AIess(‘uians, notwithstanding the opposition 
of soiiK', who declared him unworthy on aiTount of 
the innvder of his (laughter. H'liis happened about 
K. <;. 72b. Aristodemiis shcAved himself Avortliy of 
till' cordideiice placed in him : he continued the 
uar against the Jjacedaemoiiians, and in n. c. 724 
lie gained a great victory over them. The Lace¬ 
daemon iaiis now endi'avoured to effect by fraud 
wliat they had lieeii unable to accomjilish in tlio 
field, (uid their success convinced Aristodemus that 
his country was dexoted to ib'struction. In liis 
despair he ]»ut an end to his life on the tomb of 
his daiigliter, and a sliort lime aftm-, n. c. 722, the 
Messi'iiians were oliliged to recognize the supremacy 
of the Lacedaemonians. (I’aus, iv. 10—13.) 

2. 'J’yrant of I'uiiiai' in Campania, a contempo¬ 
rary of 'J'aniiiinius Siiperbus. His history is re- 
latt'd at gri'al length by Dionysius. He was of a 
distinguished family, and suriianied MaAcwidv, - 
respecting the meaning (jf which the ancients them¬ 
selves are not agreed. By his bravery and jiopular 
arts, he gained the favour of the people; and hav¬ 
ing caused many of the nobles to bi* put to doatli, 
or sent into exile, he made himself tyrant of Cumae, 
n. c. .*>02. He secured his usurped power by sur¬ 
rounding himself with a strong body-guard, by 
disarming tho ]K;ople, removing the male desceiul- 
ants of the exiled nobles from the town, and coni- 
]ielling them to perform servile labotu’ in the coun¬ 
try. In addition to this, tiie whole of the young 
generation ol' Cumae were I'ducated in an eiienii- 
iiate and eiier\'ating manner. In this Avay he 
maintained hiinseif fur sovi;ral years, until at last 
the exiled nobles and tlieir sons, supported by Cam¬ 
panians and iiiorcenaries, recovered the possession 
of Cumae, ami took cruel vengeance on Aristodemus 
and Jiis family. (Dionys. Hal. A'ii. ji. 413, Ac., ed. 

Sylb.; Diod. Fnujm. lib. vii. in the “Exeeqit. do 
V,irt. et Vii.;” Suidas, x. v. 'Af'i(rr6l'i]fjios.) Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch {de Virl. AJulier. p. 2bT), he as¬ 
sisted the Romans against the Etruscans, who 
endeavoured to restore the 'J'anpiins. According 
to Livy (ii. 21), 'Jarijuiiiius Siiperbns took refuge 
at the court of this tyrant, and died there. (Comp. 
Niebuhr, //iid. oj’llomc^ i, p. 553, Ac.) 

3. Surnamed the Small (<> fiiKpos)., a disciple of 
Socrates, avIio is reported to have had a conversa- 
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tion with him rospectiiig sacriliwK and divination, 
which Aristodeinua dcsj)i8ed. (Xen. Memtr. Sttcr. 
i. 4. § 2, &c.) lie was a great admirer of Socnites, 
whose society he sought as much as possible. He 
always walked barefoot, wliich he seems to have 
done in imitaliou of ISocraWs. (Plut.A],vw<^>oi(.p. 17o, 

4, A tragic actor of Atliciis in the time of Philip 
of Macedonia and Demosthenes. He tf)ok a pro¬ 
minent part in the political alliiirs of his time, and 
belong(!d to the juirty wlm saw no safety except in 
peace with Macedonia. (I)em. dc (hrm. p. 2.32, 
de Fal^. Log. pp. 344, 371.) Demosthenes {c. Phi¬ 
lip. iii. p. 150) therefore treats him as a tmitor to 
his country. He was employed by the Athejiians 
in their negotiations with Philip, who was Ibnd of 
him on account of his great talent for acting, and 
made use of him for his own purposes. (Dem. </t' 
FaU. Ijog. p. 442 ; comp. Cic. de Re Puhl. iv. 11; 
Pint. 17/. A7 Orat.\ Schol. ad Lucian., vol. ii. p. 7.) 
'J'herc was a tragic actor of the same name at 
Syracuse in the time of the first Punic war. (Liv. 
xxiv. 24.) 

5. Of Miletus, a friend and flatterer of Anti- 
gonuH, king of Asia, who sent him, in n. c. 315, 
to Peloponnesus with 1000 talents, and ordered 
him to maintain fjiendly relations with Polysper- 
chon and his son Alexajider, to collect as large a 
body of mercenaries as possible, and to conduct the 
war against Cassander. C)n his arrival in Laconia, 
he o})tained peni'ission from the S;'j>artans to en¬ 
gage mercenaries in their country, and thus raised 
in Peloponnesus an army of jiOOO men. The 
friendship with Polysperchon and his sou Alexan¬ 
der was confirmed, and the former was made 
governor of the peninsula. Ptolemy, who was 
allied with Cassander, .sent a fleet against the 
general and the allies of Antigonus, and Cassander 
made considerable conquests in Peloponnesus. Af¬ 
ter his departure, Aristodemus and Alexander at 
first endeavoured in common to persuade the towns 
to expel the gjurisons of Cassander, and r<;eover 
their independence. But Ahixander soon allowed 
himself to be made a traitor to the cause he had 
hitherto espoused, and was rew'arded by Cassjuider 
with the chief command of his forces in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. In n. C. 314, Aristodemus invited the 
Aetolians to support the cause of Antigonus; and- 
having raised a gieat number of mercenaries among 
them, he attacked Alexander, who was besieging 
(’yllene, and compelled him to raise the siege. He 
then restored several other places, such as J’atrae 
ill Achaiu and Dymae in Aetolia, to what was then 
called freedom. After this, b.c. 30G, Aristode- 
nms occurs once more in history. (Diod. xix, 
57—()() ; Pint. Dcmctr. IG, 17.) 

(J. 'J’yrant of Megalopolis in the reign of Anti- 
gomis (lonuUis, and slmrtly before the fonnation 
of the Achaean league. He was a native of I’lii- 
galea and a son of Arty la. He was one of those 
tyrants who were set up at that time in various 
parts of Greece through Macedonian influence. 
He was honoured by the surname XyriaTSs. In 
bis reign, Cleomenes of Sparta and his eldest son 
Acrotatus invaded the territory of Megiilopolis. 
A buttle was fought, in which Aristodemus de¬ 
feated the enemy and Acrotatus was slain. (Pans, 
viii. 27. § 8.) Aristodemus was assassinated after- 
W'ards by the emissaries of Eedemus and Demo- 
pbanes, two patriotic citizens of Megalopolis, and 
friends of young Pliilopoeraen. (Pint, Philop. 1.) 
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His sepulchral mound in the neighbourhood of 
Megalopolis was seen as late as the time of Pau- 
sjinias. (viii. 3G. § 3.) [L. S.] 

AKfSTODE'MTJS (’Apta-ToST/juov), literary. 

1. Of Nysa in Curia, w^as a wm of Menecrates, 
and a pupil of the celebrated grammarian, Aristar¬ 
chus. (Schol. ad Pind. Nem. vii, 1 ; Strah. xiv. 
p. G50.) He himself w'us a celebrated giammarian, 
and Strabo in bis youth was a pupil of AristodemiiH 
at NysJi, who w'us then an old man. It is not im¬ 
probable that the Aristodemus whom the Scholiast 
on Pindar {Idk. i. 11) calls an Alexandrian, is the 
same as tlu; Nysaean, who must have resided for 
some time at Alexandria. 

2. Of Nysu, a relation (dt e\f/io^) of the fonner. 
He w;is yuujiger than the former, distinguished 
himself as a grammarian and rhetorician, and is 
mentioned aniong the instructors of Pompey the 
Great. During the ejirlitir i»eriod of his life he 
tjiught rhetoric at Nysa and Rhodes; in his later 
3 ’ears he resided at Jlome and instructed the sons 
of PomjM'y in grainnuir. (Strah. xiv. p. G50.) One 
of these two grammarians wTote an historical W'oik 
(iiTTo^nat)^ tilt; first book of w hich is quoted by 
l*artbenius {End. 8), but whether it was the work 
of the elder or the jouuger Aristodemus, and W'hat 
w'as the subject of it, cannot be decided. (Comp. 
Varr. de Ling. Lut. x. 75, ed. Miillur; Schol. wl 
lloni. //. ix. 354, xiii. 1.) 

3. Of Elis, a (ireek writer, wdio is referred to 
by Harpocration (s. v. 'EWauohiKai) as an autho¬ 
rity respecting the number of the Hcllaiiodieae. 
He is probably the same as tin; one mentioned by 
Tertullian {de An. 4G) and I’.usebius. {(.Viron. i. 
p. 37 ; comp. S>yncellus, p. 370, ed. Dindorf.) An 
Aristodemus is mentioned by Athenaeus (xi. ji. 
41)5) as llic aiitlior of a commentary on Pindar, 
and is often referrtal to in the Scholia on Pindar, 
but whether he is the Klean or Is'ysaean, cannot be 
decided. 

4. Of Thebes (Schol. ad ThcocrU. vii. 103), 
wrote a W'ork on his native city (©rj^ai/ca), W'hich 
is often referred to by ancient authors, and 
appears to have tri'ated principally of tlie autiiiui- 
ties of Thebes. Suidas {s. r. ugohdios Zeiiy, where 
the name *Apiaro<pdv’i]s has been justly corrected 
into 'ApKnotrjgos) quotes the second book of this 
w'ork. ((’umpuro Schol. ad Eurip. J^hoeu. 1G2, 
1120, 112G, 1163; Schol. ad Apollon. Rliod. ii. 
.906 ; Valckcnacr, ad iSchol. ad Eurip. Plioen. 1120, 
p. 732.) 

There are many passages in ancient authors in 
which Aristodemus occurs as the name of a writer, 
but as no distinguishing epithet is added to the 
name in those passages, it is impossible to say 
whether in any case the Aristodemus is identical 
with any of those mentioned above, or distinct 
from them. Plutarch {J'arallel. Alin. 35) speaks 
of an Aristodemus as the author of a collection of 
fables, one of wdiich he relates. A second, as tlie 
author of 7€Ao7a drrogvrjgovevgaTa. is Juentioned 
by Athenaeus (vi. p. 244, viii. pp. 338, 345, xiii. ]>. 
585). A third occurs in Clemens Alexandrinus 
(<Siro?n. i. p. 133) as the author of a work 
fvprqgdrwv^ and a fourth is mentioned as the epito- 
mizer of a work of Herodian, which he dedicated 
to one Danaus. (Suidas, s. v. 'Apiard^rigos.) A 
Platonic philosopher of the same name is mentioiuHl 
by Plutarch {adt>. Colot. init.) as his contem¬ 
porary. [L. S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS ( 'AptaT6^r)go <:), artists. 
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1. A painter, the father and instructor of Nico> 
machuB [Nicomachits], flourished prol)ahly in the 
early part of the fourth century ii. c. (Plin. xxxv. 
10. 8. 3G.) 

2. A statuary, wlio lived aft<'r the time of Alex* 
ander the Groat. Among other works ol‘ his 
Pliny (xxxiv. 8, s. 19) mentions a stsitue of king 
Seleucus. To what country he belonged is un¬ 
certain. 

3. A painter, a native of Ctiria, contemporary 
with Philostratus the elder, with whom he w'as 
connected by the ties of hospitality, lie wrote a 
work giving an account of distinguished painters, 
of the cities in whicli painting had flourished most, 
and of the kings who had encouraged tlu! art. 
(J’hiJostr. Prooem.Jcan. p.4, ed..Jacobs.) [C.P. AT.] 

AUlSTO'J)lCUS(’Apz(rT4S£Kos). 1. Of Cyme 
in Asia Minor, and son of Ileracleidcs. When 
his fellow-citizens were advised, by an oracle, to 
deliver up Pactj’es to the Persians, Aristodicus dis¬ 
suaded them from it, saying, tliat the oracle might 
be a fabrication, as Pactyes had come to them as a 
suppliant. He was accordingly sent himself to 
consult the oracle ; but the answer of Apollo was 
the same as before; and when Aristodicus, in 
order to avert the criminal act of surrendering a 
suppliant, endeavoured in a very ingenious way, 
to demonstrate to the god, that he was giving an 
unjust command, the god still ])ersisted in it, and 
added, that it was intended to bring ruin upon 
Cyme. (Herod, i. ITdl, ],')9.) 

2. 'J'lie author of two epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, in one of wliich he is called a llho- 
dian, but nothing further is known about him. 
(Brunck, Analcd. p. 280, comp. p. 191 ; AnIhoL 
Ur. vii. 189, 473.) [H. S.] 

AKI8TOG El'I’ON. [Ha iiMonn’s.] 

ARISTOGEJTON CApio-TuyeiTui'), an Athe¬ 
nian orator and adversary of Deniostlienes and 
Deinarchus. His father, Scydimus, died in prison, 
as he was a debtor of the state and nnabh* to pji}': 
his son, Aristogeiton, who inherited the debt, was 
likewise imprisoned for some time. He is called a 
demagogue and a sycophant, and his (‘loquence is 
described as of a coarse and vehennmt clu'inicUir. 
(TIerraog. </c Form. Oral. i. p. 298, and the Scho¬ 
liast passim ; Phot. Cod. p. 498 ; IMut. Piute. JO ; 
Quintil. xii. 10. § 22.) His impudence drew upon 
him the surn.ame of “ the dog.” He was oftmi ac¬ 
cused by Demosthenes .and others, and defended 
Jjimself in a numlxT of onitions Avhich are lost. 
Among the extant speeches of I Jemosthenes there 
lire two against Aristogeiton, and among those of 
Dein.archus there is one. Suidas and Eudocia 
(p. 85) mention seven orations of Aristogeiton 
(comp. Phot. Cod. pp.491,49.'; ; Tzetz. r7M7.vi.94, 
&c., 105, &c. ; IJarpocnat. s. rr. AvT0K\e'i5r)s and 
&4p(Tav8pos), and an eighth against Phryne is men¬ 
tioned by Athenaeus. (xiii. p. 591.) Aristogeiton 
died in prison. (Pint. Apc^dilh. lir<i. ip, 188, b.; 
compare Taylor, Prarf ad Dnuosih. Orat. c. 
Ariatoy. in Schaefer’s Apparat. (Mi. iv. ]>. 297, 
&c.; and Aesekin. c. 'Pimarch. p. 22 ; S. Thorlacius, 
Opuscid. ii. pp. 201—240.) [L. S.] 

ARISTOGEITON ('ApiffToyfiruv), a statuary, 
a mative of Thebes. In conjunction witli Hyjiato- 
dorus, he was the m.aker of some statues of the 
heroes of Argive and Theban traditiem, which the 
Argives had made to commemorate a victory gainiul 
by themselves and the Atheni.ans over the Lace¬ 
daemonians at Oenoe in Argolis, and dedicated in 
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the temple of Apollo at Delphi. (Pans. x. 10. ^ 3.) 
The names of these two artists occur together like¬ 
wise on the pedestal of a statue found at Delphi, 
which had been erected in honour of a citi/.en ot 
Orchomenus, who had been a. victor probably in the 
Pythian ganu's. (Biickh, Corji. Jiinrr. 25.) We 
le.am from tliis inscription that they were lioth 
'rjiebans. Pliny says (xxxiv. 8. s. 19), that Hy- 
patodorus lived about 01. 102. The above-num- 
tioned inscription w.as doubtless earliiir than 01. 
104, when Orchomenos was destroyed by the 
Thebans. 

The battle mentioned by Pausauias was probably 
some skirmish in the war whicli followed the treaty 
between the Athenians and Argives, which was 
brought about liy' Alcibiades, n. c. 420. It ajipears 
therefore that Aristogidton and Hypatodorus Jived 
in tin? latter part of tlie lifth and tlie early part of 
the fourth centuries b. c. Bdckh attempts to shew 
that Aristogeiton was the son of Hypatodorus, but 
his arguments are not very convincing. [C. P. M.] 
AIllSTO'GENES (’ApierToyfyrjs)^ was one of 
tin* ten commanders ajipointcd to supersede Alci¬ 
biades after the b.attle of Notium, n.c. 407. (Xen. 
//dl. i. 5. § 18 ; Diod. xiii. 74; Pint. Ale. c. 38.) 
He was one of the eight wlio conquered Callicratidas 
at Arginusao, b. c. 408 ; and Protomachus and 
himself, by not returning to Athens .after the bat¬ 
tle, escaped the fate of their six colleagues, though 
sentence of condemnation was passial against them 
in their .absence. (Xen. 7/(7/. i. 7. JjS I; *3*1 » Diod. 
xiii. lOl.) [E. E.] 

ARlSlXyGENKS Apin-ToyeuTjs)., the name of 
two Greek physi(;ians mentioned by Suidas, of 
whom one was a native of Thasos, .and wrote 
several medic.al works, of wdiich some of the titles 
are preserved. 'J'lu; other w'as a native of Chiidos, 
.and was serv.ant to Chrysipjius, the philosopher, 
.according to Suidas; or rather, as Galen says {de 
lew. .Sr/, ode. Frasidr. Jiom. Dep. c. 2, de Cur. 
Hat. per Ven. Seri. c. 2, vol. xi. ])p. 197, 252), lu‘ 
was a pu]»il of the jdiysiciau of that name, and af¬ 
terwards became physician to Antigoniis Gonalas, 
king of Maciulonia, b. c. 283—239. A physician 
of this name is quoted by Celsus, and Pliny. 
Jlardouin (in liis Index of .authors quoted by 
Pliny) thinks that the two physicians mentioned 
by^ Suidas w'ere in fact one and the same jici’son, 
and that he was called “Cnidius” from the place 
of his birth, and ‘’'•Thasius” from his residence ; 
this, however, is quite uncertain. (Fabric. BUd. (Hr. 
vol. xiii. p. 83, ed. vet.; Kuhn, Additum. ad Kkn- 
ekuvi Aleilieor. Veter. aJo.A.Faftricio^^c. c.rhdutum. 
Lips. 1828, 4to., fascic. iii. p. 10.) [VV'.A.G.] 

ARI8TULAUS, a painter, the t^on and sclml.ar ' 
of Pausias. [Pausias.] He lloiirished therefore 
about Ol. 118, B. ."08. Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 40) 
mentions several of his works, .and characterises 
his style as in the highest degree si:vere. [G. P.M. ] 
AlllSTOTd)CIIUS (’ApuTTjAoxos), a tragic 
poet, who is not irientioiu^d anywhere except in tlu; 
collection of the Epistles formerly attributed to 
Phalaris {FpisL ill, ed. Jicnnep.), where the 
tyrant is made to sjxaak of him with indignation 
for venturing to compete with him in writing 
tragedi<‘S. But witli the gi'miineness of those 
epistles the exisOmce of Aristoloeliiis must fall to 
the ground, and Bentley {/*hatans, p. 280) has 
shewn, that if Aristolochus were a real person.age, 
this tragic writer must h.avc lived before tragedy 
was known. [L. S.] 
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ARTSTO'MACIIE CApicrTofidxv). 1. Tlio 
(Ifiuphtcr of IlipparimiB of Syracuso, and iho nislnr 
of Dion, was marricHl to the older Dionysius on 
the same day that lie nuimt'd Doris of Locri. 
Slic bore him two sons and two daughters, with 
one of wlioni, namely Arete, she afterwards 
perished. (Pint. 3, 6; Diod. xiv. 44, xvi. 

(); Aelian, V. 11. xiii. 10, who erronoonsly calls 
her Aristaenete ; Cic. Tunc. v. 20; Val. Max. ix. 
13, ext. 4.) Respecting her de;ith, see Arkte. 

2. Of Krythrats a ]>oetess, who cinupiered at the 
Isthmian gann's, and dedicated in the tro;isury of 
Sieyon ii golden book, that is, probably one written 
with golden letters. (Pint. Si/wp. v. 2. S 10.) 

ARlSTO'MAClinS {'hpimupaxos). 1. A 
son of 'J’alaus and Lj^siinaclie, and brother of 
Adrastus. (Apollod. i. 9. § 13.) He was the 
father of Tlippomedon, one of the seven heroes 
agaiiLS't Thebes. (Aj>ollod. iii. G. § 3.) Ilyginns 
{Fah. 70) makes llijipoinedon a son of a sister of 
Adrastus. (Comp, l^ius. x. 10. 2.) 

2. A son of (’leodemiis or Cleoda<!ns, and great- 
grandson (»f Heracles, w^as the father of Temenus, 
Cresphontes, and Aristodenuis. lie marched into 
Peloponnesus at the tinuf when Tisamenus, the 
.son of On'stes, ruled over th<‘Peniiisiila; but his 
expedition failed as lie had misunderstood the 
oracle, and he fell in hattlo. (Apollod. ii. 3. § 2 ; 
Paus. ii. 7. SO; Herod, vi. ,52.) Another Aris- 
loniaehus occurs in Paus. vi. 21. 7. 

AKlSTO'MACHUy('Apio-ToVax"0‘ E 'i'yrant 
of Argos, in the reign and under the patronage of 
Antigonus (jonatas. He ke[»t the citizens of 
Argos in a defenceless condition, \)ut a cons]»iracy 
was formed against him, and anus were secretly 
introduced into the town by a contrivance of 
Aratus, who wished to gain Argos for the Achae.in 
league. 'i'Jie ]jlot tvas discovered, and the persons 
concerned in it took to Hight. Rut Aristomaclius 
was soon alter assassinated by slavi's, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Aristippus IT. (IMut. Amt. 2,5.) 

2. Succ('eded Aristippus II. in the tyranny 
of Argos, apparently towards the end of the reign 
of Demetrius, (n. c. 240—230.) He seems to 

have been relati'd to some of his )»redecessors in 
the tyranny of Argos. (Polyb. ii. .59.) After the 
death of l)einetriu.s, n. c. 22.9, he resigned his 
power, ,'is Lydiades had done before, and .several 
others did now, for the influence of Macedonia in 
Peloponnesus had neai ly ceased, and the Aetolians 
were allied with tin; Achaeans. Aristomachus 
had been persuaded to this steyi by Aratus, who 
gave him liftj' talents that he might be able to pay I 
off and di.smiss his mercenaries. Argos now joined 
the Acluu'an league, and Aristomachus was chosen 
Btrati'gms of tin; Achaeans for the year ii. c. 227. 
(Plat. Amt. 3,5; Polvb. ii. 44; Paus. ii. 3. § .5; 1 
Pint. CltHini. 4.) In this cajuicity he undertook I 
th(^ command in the war against Cleomem's of 
SpartJi, but he seems to have been checked by the 
jojilousy of Aratus, in consequence of xvhich he 
afterwards de.serted the cause of the Achaeans and 
went over to Cleonienes, who with his assistance 
took possession of Argos. Aristomachus now again 
assumed the tyranny at Argos. Aratus tried in 
vain to recover that city for the Achaean league, 
and the conseipience only'^ was, that the tj'rant 
ordered flO Uistinguished Argives to be put to death, 
a.s they were suspected of being favouralile to¬ 
wards the Achaeans. Not long afterwards, how¬ 
ever, Argos was taken bj’^ Antigonus Dosou, whose'. 
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assistance Aratus had called in. Aristomachus 
fell into the hands of the Achaeans, who strangled 
him ;ind threw him into the sea at (lerichreae. 
(Polyb. ii. .59, GO; Pint. Aral. 44; Schom, fVe- 
sckiJde- (irvehenL. p. IIH, note 1.) 

3. The leader of the popular party at Croton, in 
the Hannibalian wMr, about B. o. 21.5. At that 
time nearly all the towns of southern Italy were 
divided into two parties, the people being in favour 
of the Carthaginians, and the nobles or senators in 
favour of the Romans. The Rruttians, who wen; 
in alliance with the Carthaginians, had ho]M*d to 
gain po.s.session of Croton with their assistance. 
As this had not been done, they determined to 
make the cnnquc'st by themselves. A deserter 
from Croton informed them of the state of political 
parties there, and that Aristomachus was ready 
to surrender the town to them. 7’he Rruttians 
marched w'ith an army against Croton, and as the 
lower jiarts, which were inhaliited by the people, 
were opiui and easy of access, they soon gaini'd 
possession of them. Ari.stomaehus, howiiver, as if 
lie had nothimr to do with the Rruttians, withdrew 
to the arx, where the nobles were assembled and 
defended thern.seJve.s. 'J'he Rruttians in conjunc¬ 
tion with the jieople of Croton besii'ged tlie nobles 
in the arx, and when tliey found that they made 
no impression, they apjdied to Hanno the Cartha¬ 
ginian for assistance. He prnyiosed to the Croto- 
niats to receive the Rruttians as colonists within 
the exU'iisive but deserted walls of their city ; but 
all the Crotoniats, with the exception of Aristoma¬ 
chus, declared that they "would rather die* than sub¬ 
mit to this. As Aristomachus, who had betrayed 
the town, was unable to bi'tray the arx also, he 
saw no way but to take to fli^dit, and he accord¬ 
ingly went over to Hanno. The Crotoniats soon 
after quitted tludr tf»wn altogether and migrated 
to Locri. (T/iv. xxiv. 2, 3.) 

4. A (irt'ek writer on agriculture or donu'Stic 

economy, who is (pioted several times hy Pliny. 
(//. N. xiii. 47, xiv. 24, xix. 2(). 4.) [L. S. J 

ARIST(.)'1\IACH U.S ApKTTUfxaxos ),a statuary, 
horn on the hanks of the JStryinon, made statues 
of courtezans. His age is not known. (Arithol. 
Palat.vi.2G3.) " jC. P. M.J 

ARISTOMK'DES ('ApurTOjUnSTjs), a statuary, 
a native of Thebo.s, and a contemporary of Pindar. 
In conjunction witli his fellow-townsman ISoeratcs, 
he made a sbatne of Cyhide, which was dedicated 
hv Pindar in the temple of that goddess, near 
'I'hcbes. (Paus. ix. 2.5. § 3.) [C. P. M.J 

ARIS'I'U'MKDUN (’ApurToju-eSwi'), an Argive 
statuary, who livixi shortly before the Persian wars, 
made some statues dedicated by the Ifliociaiis at 
Deljihi, to commemorate their victory over the Tlics- 
sjiliaus. (Paus. X. 1. §8 3—10.) [C. P. M.] 

ARISTU'MENES (’ApurTOMtVTjs), the Messe- 
niau, the lu'ro of the second war with Sparta, has 
been connected by some writers with the first w;ir 
(Myron, up. J\ius. iv. G ; Diod. Sic. xv. GG, Frtupn. 
X.), but in defiance apparently of all tradition. 
(Tyrt. «/;>. Faus. L c.; Aluller, Uor. i. 7. § 9.) For 
the events of his life our main authority is Pausa- 
nias, and he appears to have principally followed 
Rhiamis the Cretan, the author of a lo.st epic poem, 
of which Aristomenes was the hero. (Jhius. iv G.) 
The life of Aristomenes, therefore, belongs more to 
legend than to history, though the truth of its 
general outline mav be depended on. (Paus. iv. 22 ; 
Polyb. iv. 33.) 
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Thirty-nine* years had elapsed since the ca})tnre 
of Tthome and the end of the first Messeniaii \v:ir, 
when the spirit of Messenia, chafing under a de¬ 
grading yoke (Polyb. iv. 3*2; Justin, iii. 5 ; Tyrt. 
a.p. Pans. iv. 14), and eagiT for revolt, found a 
leader in Aristomenos of Andania, sprung from the 
royal line of Aepytus, and even ref(‘rred by legen¬ 
dary tradition to a miraculous and superbuniaii 
origin. (Pans. iv. 14.) Having gained promises of 
assistance from Argos, Arcadia, Sicyon, Klis, and 
Pisa (Pans. iv. If); Strab. viii. p. 3(i2), the hero 
began the war, n. c. G35. The first battle at 
Derao, before the arrival of the allies on either 
side, was indecisive; but Aristomenes so distin¬ 
guished himself there by his valour, that he was 
offered the throne, but refiis(*d it, and recei\(‘d the 
office of supreme commander. T])is was followed 
by a remarkable exploit. Entering HparUi by 
night, he affixed a shield to the temple of Athena 
of the Ilra/en House (XoAkIoucos)^ witli the in¬ 
scription, “Dedicated by Aristome.u{‘s to the god¬ 
dess from the Spartan sj)oils.” I’he next year, he 
utterly defeated the enemy at the battle of the 
Hoar’s J'illar {ndirpov aripa), a jilace in the ngion 
of Stenyclerus, at wJiich the allies on both sides 
were present, and the hosts Avere animated resp(‘c- 
tively by the exhortations of 'Ij'rbaeus and the 
Messenian Hierophants. (Pans. iv. 1(»; Miiller, 
Dor. i. 5. § 1(), i. 7. § 9, wo/e, ii. 10. § 3.) His 
next exploit was the attack and j)lumler of Pharae 
(Pliaris, //. ii. .5{I2); and it was only the warning 
voice of H(deu and the Twitj Protliers, visiting 
him in a dream, that saved Sparta itself from his 
assault. Put lie surprised by an umbusli the 
Laconian maidens who were cei»d>rating at (^aryiu* 
Avith dances the worsliip of Artemis, and carii(>d 
them to Messenia, and himself jirotecU^d them 
from the violence of his followers, and rest(»red 
them, for ransom, uninjured. Next came, in the 
third A car of the Avar, at which point tlu; poem of 
lihiamis liegan, the battle of tin; 'rreneh (fieyclKri 
rd(l>pos)^ Avhere, through the treachery of Aristo- 
cratiis, the Arcadian li-ader, Aristomenes snllrred 
his first defeat, and the; iSfessenian army Avas cut 
almost to pieces. (Ikms. iv. 17.) Put the hero 
gathered the remnant to the mountain fortress of 
ICira, and there maintained tlu; war for eleven 
years (Ilhian. up. /*aus. iv. 17), and so ravaged 
the land of Laconia, tliat the Spartans dc'creed 
that the border should b(! left untilled. Tn one of 
liis iiicursions, however, they met and overpowen-d 
him Avitli superior numbers, and carrying him Avitli 
fifty of his comrades to Sjiarta, cast them into the 
pit (/ceaSav) where condemned criminals were 
thrown. The rest perished ; not so Aristomenes, 
the favourite of the gods ; for legends told how an 
eagle bore him tip on its Avings us he fell, and a 
fox guided him on the third day from the? cavern. 
Tile enemy could not believe that he had rctunicd 
to Eira, till the destruction of an army of Corin¬ 
thians, who were coming to the Spartans’ aid, 
coiiviiiccd them that Aristomenes Avas indeed once 
more amongst them. And now it Avas that he 
offered for a second time to Zeus of Itlioine the 
sacrifice for the slaughter of a hundred enemies 
(4icaTop.(f>6uia, comp. Pint. Pom. c. 2.5). f’lie 
il yacintliian festival coming on at Sparta, a truce 


* This date is from Paus. iv. 15 ; hut sec Jus¬ 
tin. iii. 5; Mull. Dor. i. 7, 10, Append, ix., I/isf. 
o/ Gr, Lit. c. 10. § 5; Clint. Fast. i. p. 256. 
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was made, and Aristomenes, Avaiidcriug on the 
faith of it too far from Eira, Avas seized by some 
Cretan hovvmen (mercenaries of Sparta,) and placed 
in bonds, hut again burst them, and slew his foes 
through the aid of a maiden avIio dwelt in the 
Jiouse where they lodged him, and whom he be¬ 
trothed in gratitude to his son Gorgus. Put tlie 
anger of the Twins Avas roused against him, for he 
was said to have conn terfidted them, and polluted 
wdth blood a Spartan festiA’al in their honour. 
(Tliirlwall, Hr. Hid. vol. i. p. lUJ l ; i’olyami. xi. 
31.) So the favour of heaven aa-^us turned from Jiis 
country, and tliti lioiir of her fall came. A Avild 
fig-tree, calked in the Messenian dialect by the 
same name that also nuxins a goat (rpdyus)., Avliieli 
overhung the Neda, touched at length the wat(‘r 
Avith its leav'es, and 1'heoelus the seer privately 
Avamed Aristomenes that the Delphic oracle was 
accomj)lished, wdjieh after the battle of the Trench 
had thus <lcclarod (Paus. iv'. 20) : 
eare rpdyov Triinja'i NeSrjs 4\ik6^^I)qov uSo)/), 
ovK eri Meao^urjy pvufxai^ yap iiXeOpos. 

Sparta, therefore, Avas to triumph; hut the future 
revival of JMessonia had been declared in tlie pro¬ 
phecies of Lycus, soil of Jkuidion (Paus. iv. 20, 
26, X. 12) to depend on the preservation of a sa-_ 
cr(‘d tablet, Avhereon Avere di'seribed the forms of 
worship to Demeter and Persephone, said to liave 
been brought of old by the priestly Iku’o Caiicon 
from I'jc'usis to Messenia. (Pans. iv. 26.) Tliis 
holy treasure Aristomenes si'cretly l)uri(*d in 
Tthome, and then returned to Eira ])repa,ivd for 
the AA'orst. Soon after, the SparUins suqirised Eiia 
by night, Avhilc Aristomenes was disabled by a 
wound, <‘veii as tlioiigh it liad bi'on impossible for 
Messenia to fall Avhile lier hero Avateiied ; yet for 
thn'e days and nights (thougli he knew the will of 
the gods, and AA'as lighting against ho])c) he main¬ 
tained the struggle with liis thinned and fainting 
band, and at h-ngth, forming the ri'iniiant into a 
hollow Kiiuare, witii the Avomen and cJiildren in 
the midst, he demanded and obtained a free jias- 
sag<! from the enemy. (Pans. iv. 20, 21.) Arriving 
safely and receiving a hospitable Avclconio in Arca- 
di;i, he formed a jilaii fur surprising and assaulting 
Sparta, but was again betraytHl by Aristocrates: 
liiin liis countrymen stoned for his treachery, Avhile 
Aristonumes, gentle as brave, Avept for the Iniitor’s 
fate. (Paus. iA'. 22; Polyb. iv. 33; but see Mull. 
Dor. i. 7. § 11.) Yet he could not bear to relin- 
iiuish the thought of W'ar with S])arta, and lie re¬ 
fused therefore to take the lead of the baud AV'hich, 
under his sons, Avent and settled at Phegium, He 
obtained, hoAvovor, no opfiortunity for vcngi'ance ; 
it Avas not in his lil'e that retribution was to come ; 
but Avhile he Avas consulting tiie Dc-ljihic oracle, 
Daniagetus, king of lalysus in Khudes, being there 
at the same time, was enjoined by the god “to 
marry the daugliter of the best of the Greeks.” 
Such a command, he thought, could have but one 
interpretation ; so be took to wife the daughter of 
Aristomenes, who accoiupanii'd him to Rhodes, 
and there ended liis days in peace. The Rhodians 
raised to him a sjihmdid monument, and honoured 
him as a hero, and from him were descended the 
illustrious family of the Diagoridae. (Paus. iv. 24 ; 
Find. OL vii.; Mull. J)ar. i, 7. 11.) His bones 

were said to have been brought back to Messenia 
(Paus. iv. 32); his name still lived in the hearts 
of his woi-shipping countrymen; and latci- legends 
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told, wlien Mosseiiia had once more regained her 
place among tlie nations (n. c. il70), how at Lcnic- 
tra the apparition of” Aristoinonos hjid been seen, 
aiding the Theban host and scattering tl)e bands oi” 
Sparta. (Pans. iv. .TJ.j [E. K.] 

ARISTO'MKNKS (’Aptarojuevrjs). 1. A 
comic poet of Athens. He belonged to the. ancient 
Attic comedy, or more correctly to tlie scicond class 
of the points constituting the old Attic comedy. 
For the ancients seem to distinguish the comic poets 
who donrislied before the Peloponnesian war from 
those wlio lived during that war, and Aristomenes 
belonged to the latte.r. (Suidas, s. v. ’Aporro- 
fj.€V7)S ; Eudocia, }). (15; Argum. <ul Arishtph. 
JCipiil.) He was sometimes ridicul<‘d by tin* sur- 
jianie 6 i>epo7ronJS,whiclin)ay liavelicen derived from 
the circumstance that either h<^ himself or his father, 
at one time, was an arti/an, perliaps a earpent<‘r. 
As early as the \('ar Ji. c. 4‘J5, he brought out a 
])i(!ce ejilied wAof/>rp,')<, on the same occasion that 
the KquiU's of Aristo))liam;s and th(> Sat\'ri of 
(.’ratinus were performed; and if it is true that 
another j)iece eutith'd Admetus was perl(»rmed at 
the same time with the PJutns of Arisloplianes, in 
n. (’. .'i}).*), the dramatic career of Aristcmienes was 
very long. (Argum. («/ Aris/op/i. Jiul.) Put we 
know of only a few coniodies of Aristomenes; 
Aleineke conjeetures that the .admetus was brought 
out together with the first edition of Aristophanes* 
JMntus, an hy] othesis hased ujion very wesik 
gioiinds. Of tile two ])lays inenti(»ned no frag¬ 
ments are. extant; besides tliese wo know the 
titles and possess a few friignients of thret; others, 
viz. 1. BoTjdot, which is sometimes altrihuted t(» 
Aristophanes, the names of Aristonn'iiesaiid Aristo- 
]>ii:mes being ofU'U confoumled in the MSS. *2. 
i'<)?;T6y, and X Ai6vv(tos daKr^Ti^s, ’J'here are also 
tlin'c fragments of which it is nneertain whether 
they belong to any of the plays here mentioned, 
or to others, tlui tith's of which are uidinown. 
(Athen. i. p. 11; J’ollii.v, vii. 1(17; ilarpocrat. *•. 
r. p-^ToiKiov. Coni]). Meinc'ke, Qmesf. See//. .Sywr. 
ii. ]). 4«1, &c., //is/. ('rii. (hm. (ir. p. 210, Ac.) 

2. An actor of tin* old Attic coined^y, who lived 
in the reign and was a freed-mau of the emperor 
1 ladriaii, who used to call him’ATTiK-o7r€^>5/|. JJ(? 
wa.s a native of Athens, tind is also mentioned us 
tlie author of a Avork -npos rds Upovpy'ias, the 
tiiird hook of wliieli is quoted by Athenaeus. (iii. 
}i. 115.) lie is f)erhaps the same as the one men¬ 
tioned hy tlie Scholiast on Apollonius Khodius. 
(i. 1(14.) 

d. A Greek writer on agriculture, who is men¬ 
tioned by Varro (dc 7iV JitisL i. 1 ; Colnmell.'i, i. 

1) among those Avhose native place, was unknown. 

4. An Acaniaiiian, a friend and ilatterer of the 
contemj)tible Agathocles, who fur a time had the 
government of Egypt in the mime of llic young 
king Ptolemy V. (Euergetes.) J)nring the udmi- 
j'istration of Agatliocles Aristomenes was all-pow¬ 
erful, and when the insnrri'etion against Agathocles 
broke out in n. c. 205, Aristomenes avus the only 
one among his friends avIio ventured to go and try 
to pacify the rebellions Macedonians. Hut this 
attempt Avas useless, and Aristomenes himself mir- 
rou'ly esca])od being murdered by the insurgents. 
Alter Agathocles avus put to death, 'J'le]>olemns, 
who bad headed the insurrection, aauis appointed 
regent. But about ji. c. 202, Aristomenes 
contrived to get the regency and distinguish¬ 
ed himself now by tlte energy and wisdom of 
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his administration no less than previously by bis 
faithfidncss to Agathocles. Scojias and Dicaear- 
clius, two powerful men, who ventured to oppose 
his government, were ])nt to death by Ins com¬ 
mand. Towards the young king, Aristomenes 
Avas a frank, open, and sincere councillor; but as 
the king greAV up to manhood, he became less and 
less able to l)ear the sincerity of Aristomenes, 
who Avas at last condemned to death, in B. c. 192. 
(Polyb. XV. 31, xviii. 30, &c.; Hiod. Excerpt, 
(Vt. xxix., ilc Virl, ct m. p. 573; Pint, i/c iJisccrn, 
Adu/at. 32.) [L. S.] 

ARISTU'MENES, a painter, bom at Thasos, 
is mentioned by VitruA'ius (iii. Prooem. § 2), but 
did not attain to any distinction. fC. P. M.] 

ARISTON (*Api(rrtM}v), king of Spai*ta, 14th of 
the Kuiypontids, son ofAgosicles, contemporary of 
Ana vandrides, a.scended the Spartan throne before 
b.(;. 5()0, and died somoAvhat bed'ore (Pans, iii, 7), or 
at any rate not long after, 510. lie thus reigned 
about 50 years, and aauis of high reputation, of 
Avhich the public prayer for a son for Jtini, when 
the house of Procles had other representatives, is a 
testimony. Demaratns, lienee inuni'd, AAas lionie 
him, after tAVo barren marriages, by a third Avife, 
Avhoin he olitained, it is said, hy a fraud from her 
husband, his friend, Ag(‘tus. (Herod, i. 65, vi. 61 — 
66; Pans. iii. 7.14 7; VUii. A/xipliih. Lac.) [A. H.C.] 

ARISTON (’ApifTTwi/), son of Pyrrhichus, a Co¬ 
rinthian, one of those apparently Avho made tlieir 
Avay into Syracuse in the second year of the Sici¬ 
lian expedition, 414 n. c,, is named once by Thu¬ 
cydides, in his account of the sea-light jireceding 
tin* arri\al of the second armament (413 B. c.), and 
styled the most skilful steersman on the. side of the 
Syracusans. He suggested to thmn the stratagem 
of ri'tiring early, giving the men their meal on the 
shore, and tlieii ronoAving the combat nncxjiectedly, 
Avhidi in that batth* gaAe them their lir.st n.'ival 
victory, (vii. 39 ; comj). Polyaen. v. 13.) Plu¬ 
tarch (AVr/o.v, 20, 25) tind Diodorus (xiii. JO) as¬ 
cribe to him furtln'r the iiiA^ention or introduction at 
Syracuse of the important alterations in the build 
of their galleAs’ boAvs, mentioned by Thucydides 
(vii. 34), and said by him to have been preAnously 
used by the Corinthians in the action off Krineus. 
Plutarch adds, that he fell when tlie victory was just 
Avon, in the last and decisiA-e sea-tight. [A. 11. C.] 

AHISrON (’ApiVTwe 1 , historkal. 1. Was 
sent out by one of the Ptoh'uiii's of J'-gypt to ex-i 
jilore the western coast of Arabia, Avhich d»*rived 
its name of Poseideion from an altar Avhich Ariston 
had erected there to Poseidon. (Diod. iii. 41.) 

2. A strategus of tlie Aetolians in B. c. 221, Avho, 
lalHUiriiig under some bodily deli>ct, left the com- 
niJind of the troops to Scopas and Dorimachus, 
Avhile he himstdf remained at home. Notwith¬ 
standing the declarations of the Achaeans to regard 
every one as an enemy who should trespass upon 
the territories of Messenia or Achaia, the. Aetolian 
commanders invaded Peloponnesus, and Ariston 
AV!is stn]>id enough, in the face of this fact, to 
assert that the Aetolians and Achaeans were at 
jicace Avith each other. (Polyb. iv. 5, 9, 17.) 

3. The leader of an insurrection at Cyrene in 
B. c. 403, Avho obtained possession of the town and 
])ut to death or exiiellod all the nobles. The latter 
hoAveA'er afterAvards became reconciled to the 
popular party, and tlie poAvers of the government 
Avere divided between the two parties. (Diod. xiv. 
31; comp. Paus. iv. 26. g 2.) 
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4. Of Mefi-alopolis, who, at the outbreak of tin* 
war of the Romans against Perseus in u. c. 170, 
advised the Achaeans to join the Romans, and not 
to remain neutral between the two belligenmt par¬ 
ties. In the year following, he was one of the 
Achaean ambassadors, who were sent to )>ring 
about a peace between Antiochus 111. and Ptolemy 
Philojiator. (Polyb. xxviii. 0, xxix. 10.) 

5. A Rhodian, who was sent, in tlie spring of 
B. c. 170, with several others as ambassador to 
the Roman consul, Q. Marcius Philippas, in JVlace- 
donhi, to renew the friendship with the Romans, 
and clear his countrynum from the charges which 
liad beim brought against tlu:m by some piU’sons. 
(I’olyb. xxviii. 14.) 

(). (Jf'I’yre, who appears to have been a friend 
of Hannibal. When the latter was staying at the 
court of Antiochus and nu'ditated a fresh war 
against the Romar.s, he des))atehed Ariston to Car¬ 
thage to rouse his friimds tlnu’e. Hannibal, how- 
ev(!r, lest the messemger sijould be int<‘rcej)UHi, 
gave liim nothing in Avriting. On Ariston’s arrival 
at Carthago, tho enemies of Hannibal soon conj<‘e- 
tnr(!il tin; object of liis ])r(isence from Jiis frequent 
iiitm-views with tin; men of the other parU*. Tlie 
.suspicions were at last loudly cxpressetl, and Aris- 
toii was summoned to explain the objects of bis 
visit, 'i'he explanations given were not very sa¬ 
tisfactory, and the trial was deferred till the next 
day. Rut in tlie niglit Ariston embarked and lied, 
leaving liehiud a letter which he put uj) in a puh- 
lic place, and in which he declared that the com- 
muuicalions lie had bronglit were not for any pri¬ 
vate iii(li\idual, hut i'ov the senate. Hespecting 
tho coiisequeJioes of this stratagem,S(*e Riv. \xxiv. 
()1, ()’J. Comjtaro Ajipiau, St/r. ii; Justin, xxxi. 
4. ‘ [L. y.] 

ARISTON (’AptVrwc), literary. 1. A son of 
Sopliocles by Theoris. (Suidas, s. r. ’Io<//cSi'.) He 
had a son of tlie name of Sophocles, who is said 
have brought out, in n. t’. 4bl, the (h'dijms in 
Colonus of his grandfather Sojiliocles. (Argiim. ai/ 
Ocd. Col. p. 1-, ed. A\'raider.) SV'hether he 
is the same as the Ariston who is called a writiT 
of tragedies (l)iog. Haert. vii. HJ-I), and one of 
wiios(! tragedies was clin-cted against IMuesthenus, 
cannot be sa.id with any certainty, though b’abri- 
cius Or. ii. j). ‘2H7) takes it for granted. 

2. A friend of Aristotle, the jibilosopher, to 
whom 1^0 is said to liave addressed some letters. 
(I)iog. Laiirt. v. 27.) 

3. A Peripatetic pliilosojduT and a native of the 
island of (Jeos, wiiero his birtlqilace Avas the town 
of Julis, Avhenco he is sometimes called Ketos and 
sometimes ’I(u-A:?iT7jy. He Avas a ]Uij»il of l.ycon 
(Diog. Laert. v. 70, 74), Avho Avas the successor of 
Straton as the liead of the Peripatetic schooi, ahoiit 
n, c. 270. After the death of Lycon, about n. 
230, Ariston succeeded liim in the management of 
the school. Ariston, Avho Avas, according to v'icero 
{do. Fin. v. 3), a man of taste and elegance, avus 
yet deficient in gravity ami energy, which pre¬ 
vented his Avritiiigs acquiring that popularity A-vhich 
tliey otlKTAvise deserA^ed, and may have been one 
of the causf's of tlu'ir neglect Jind loss to us. Jn 
his philosojihical views, it avc may judge from the 
scanty fragments still extant, he seems to Jiave 
folioAved his master pretty closely. Diogenes 
Lai-htiiis (vii. lf»3), .after enumerating the works 
of Ariston of C'hios, says, that Panactins and 
Scsicralcb attribuUal all these works, except the 
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letters, to the Perip.ntetic Ariston (of Ceos). How 
far this opinion is correct, we cannot, of course, 
say; at any rate, however, one of those Avorks, 
’EpcariKul 8iaTpi€al, is repeatedly ascribed to the 
Cean by Atbenaeus (x. p. 4111, xiii. p. .5()3, xv. 
p. 074), who calls it 'EpwriKa ofioia. One work 
of the Cean not mentioned by Diogenes, Avas en¬ 
titled Auirwv {\*h\t. de And. poet. 1), in gratitude 
to his master. There are also tAVO epigrams in the 
Creek Anthology (vi. 303, and vii. 4.'>7), which 
are commonly attributed to Ariston of Ct^os, 
though there is no evidence for it. (Compare J. 
(j. Hubmann, Ariston von Keos, der l*cri]>atiitihor, 
in .Tabu’s Juhrh.fur PhUol. 3d sup])lementary vol. 
Ijei[»7.. 1035; Fabricius, BiU. Ur. iii. p. 407, &c.; 
J.'icobs, iui AnthoL xiii. p. liOT.) 

4. Of Alexandria, likewise; Ji J’eripatetic philoso¬ 
pher, was a contemporary of .Strabo, and wrote a 
Avork on the; Nile. (Diog. Laert. vii. 104; Stmb. 
xvii. p. 750.) Rudorus, a contcmiporary of liis, 
AVTOtc a book on the? same subject, and the tAvo 
Avorks AA'en; no much alike, that tlu; autliors chaigvd 
e;ich other with jdagiarism. Who was right is not 
said, tlioiigh Strabo seems to be inclined to think 
that Kudorus WJis tlie guilty party. (Huhuiaun, 
/. c. J). 104.) 

5. Of Pella in Palestine, lived in the time of 
the emperor Hadrian or sliortly after, as is inlerred 
from his Avriting a Avork on the insurrection of tli<* 
Jews, \\hith broke out in the reign of this em- 
])eror. (Kusel). Ji.F. iv. 0 ; Nice})h. Callist. J/ist. 
Foci. iii. 24.) He also aatoIc a Avork entith‘d 
SictAe^ts llamcTKov ical 'Idanvos, that is, a dialogue 
between J’apiscus, a J(;w, and Jason, a Jewish 
Christian, in which tin; former hocaiue con vi need 
of the Until of llie Christian religion. (Origi'n. e. 
Co/s. iv. }). 155; llieroiiym,/'.yu’s/. mi Ualat. iii. 
13.) It was translated at an early time into Latin 
by one Celsws, but, Avith tlu; exception of a few 
fragments, it is now lost. 'I'he introduction writ¬ 
ten to it liy the translator i.s still extiint, and is 
printed in tlu; Oxford edition of the Opuseiila” 
of Cyprian (p. 30) and clseAvliere. (Hubmann, 

/. c. p. 105.) 

G. Of Alaea (’AAatei/y), a Greek rhetorician who 
wrote, according to Diogenes lauTtius (vii. 1G4) 
sci(;ntilic treatises on rhetoric. Another rhetorician 
of the same name, a native of Ger.is.a, is mentioned 
by Stephanus of Byzantium, {s. v. Tepaaa.) 

Tlu; name of Ariston occurs very frequently in 
ancient Avriters, and it has been calculated that about 
thirty persons of this name may be distinguished ; 
but of most of them wc knoAv nothing but the 
name. I’hey have often been confounded with 
one another both by ancient and modern Avriters, 
particularly Ariston of Chios and Ariston of Ceos. 
(Sintenis, ad Flat. 7’/ic.nnst. 3, and especially tin; 
treatise of Hubmann referred to aboA'c.) [L. S.J 

ARlS'TijN {'Apiaruv), son of JVliltiades, born 
in the island of Chios, a Stoic and disciple of Zeno, 
nourished about ii. c. 2(i(), and was therefore con¬ 
temporary with Kpicurus, Aratus, Antlgonus Go- 
natas, and Avith tho first Punic war. Though ho 
professed himstdf a ritoic, yet lu; diflored from Zeiio 
in several points; and indeed DiogenesLaeTtius(vii. 
]()(),&c.) tells us, that he quitted the school of Zeno 
for that of Poleuio the Platouist. He is said to have 
displeased tho former by his loquacity,—a quality 
which others prized so highly, that he acquired the 
surnuuie of Siren, .as a master of persuasive elo¬ 
quence. He was also called Pbalantus, from lii« 
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baldness. He rej{?cted all branches of pliilosopli}' 
but ethics, considerinjf ph 3 ’^siology as be^’ond man’s 
}l(ivvers, and logic as unsnited to tlnini. Even Avith 
r(‘g;nd to etliics, Seneca {^Kp. bb) coni|>Jai))s, that 
lie deprived them of all their practical side, a sub¬ 
ject wliich he said belonged to the schoolmaster 
rather than to the philosopher. 'J'he sole object, 
therefore, of ethics was to shew wherein the sn- 
])r(Mne good consists, and this Ikj made to be 
d5ta(/)ep/a, i. e. entire indifference to everything 
exce|)t virtue and vice. (Cic. Jcud. ii. ‘12.) All 
external things therefore were in his view perfectly 
indilferi'iit; so that he entirt'ly reject(‘d Zeno’s dis¬ 
tinction b(‘tween the good and the jtrr/hrab/f; (rd 
Trporjyjuet'a), i. e. whatever* excites desire in the in¬ 
dividual mind of any rational being, without being 
in itself desirable or good, and of which the ])nrc 
Stoical doctrine p''nnitted an account to be taken 
in the conduct of hnnian life. (t'ic. Fin. iv. 2.^.) 
Itiit this notion of 7rpoi77jU6Va was so utterly re¬ 
jected by Ariston, that lie held it to be (piite in¬ 
different whether we are in perfect Jiealth, or 
aftlict(‘d by the seven'st sickness (Oic. Fin. ii. l.‘l); 
whereas t>f virtue he d(>clared liis wish that even 
beasts could understand words vvliich would excite 
tliem to it. (l*Jut. Muirime e. I'rineip. FhiUtsupkn 
esse. (Hss. 1.) It is, howi'ver, obvious that those 
who adopt this theory of the alisolute indifference 
of everytliing but virtiu^ and vice, in fact take; 
away all niateriais for virtue to act upim, and con¬ 
iine it in a state of mere abslniction. This part <»f 
Ariston’s system is purely cynical, and ])erlmj>s he 
wished to shew his admiration for that philosttphy, 
by opening his school at Athens in the Cynosarges, 
where Antistheiie.s had taught, j A.NTisTiiKNns.) 
lie also differed with Zeno as to tlie jdurality of 
virtues, allowing of oih; only, which he called the 
health of the soul {vytlau wed/xaff, Plut. 17/7. Mo?'. 
2). This appears to follow from the cynical parts 
of his system, for by taking away all the objects 
of virtue, he of course deprives it of variety; and 
so he based all morality on a well-ordered mind. 
Connected will) tliis is his paradox, Sajue?/s von 
opi?uitu ?'— the. ])hiloso]dier is free from all opinions 
(since they' would he liable to disturb his unniflled 
equanimity'); and tliis doctrine seems to disclose a 
latent tendency to seejitieism, Avhich Cicero apjiears 
to have Kusjieeted, by often eoiqiling him with 
J^yrrlio. In conformity with this view, lie dc's- 
pised Zc'iio’s jihysical speculations, and doubted 
whether (lod is or is not a living lieing. (Cic.A't/^ 
Deo?', i. 14.) Hut this aj)])arently' atheistic dogma 
pm-haps only' referred to the Stoical conception of 
(lod, as of a subtle fire dwelling in the sky and 
diffusing itself through the universe. [Zkno.] He 
iiKw have meant merely to demonstrate his posi¬ 
tion, that physiology' is above the human intellect, 
by shewing the impossibility of certainly' attribut¬ 
ing to this pantheistic essence, form, senses, or lib*. 

(Ikucker, IJist. Vvit.Fhil. ii. 2,9 ; Ritter, Ueschichtc 
der Phil. xi. .'),!.) 

Ariston is tlie founder of a small school, oppo.sjnl 
to that of llerillus, and of which Diogenes Laertius 
mentions Dipliilus and JV'Iiltiades as members. We 
li'arn from Atlienaeus (vii. p. 281), on the authority' 
of Eratosthenes and Apollojilianes, two of his pu- j 
pils, that in his old age he abandoned himself U> 
pleasure. He is said to have died of a coup de \ 
soldi. Diogenes (/. c.) gives a list of his works, 
but say's, that all of them, except the Letters t(» 
Cleautlies, were attributed by ranaetiuB(iJ.c. 143) 
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and Sosicrates (jj. c. 200-128) to another Aristoii, 
a Peripatetic of Ceos, with whom he is often con¬ 
founded. Nevertheless, we find in Stobaeus {Ser??t. 
iv. 110, Ac.) fragments of a work of his called 
opoiuiuaTa. [Cl. E. L. C7] 

ARIS'J’ON ('Apl(rrb?v)^ a physician, of whose 
lift! no jKirticnlars are known, but w'ho probably 
lived in the fifth century B. c., as (jfdcii mentions 
liiin ((o?nni(^tt. in JJippucr. Fat. Viet, in JMo?'b. 
Acnt.'" i. 17, vol. XV. p. 455) with three other phy¬ 
sicians, who all (he says) lived in old times, some 
us contemporaries of Hippocrates, and the others 
before him. CJalen also says that he was by some 
p(*rsoiis suftpowid to be the author of the work in 
the Hippocratic Collection entitled Uepl Aiairris 
'Tyi€ivi}SjdeSafubri f 'ictusFntionc.{t. c.; DeA(u?ie?it. 
Faciilt. i. 1, vol. vi. p. 473 ; Co?nme?d. in lUjypocr, 
Apho?’." vi. 1, vul. X viii. jd. i. p. 9.) A medical jne- 
paration by' a jierson of the same name is quoted by 
Ctd.sus ( /A'il/c(//c. V. 18. p.88) and (lulen. (tom- 
pos. Mt'(lk‘a?n. sec. Locos., ix. 4. Vol. xiii. p. 281.) Tlie 
Ariston of C3iios, numtioned by’(lalen {De.llippoc?-. 
cl Idat. I)cc?'ct. V, 5, vii. 1, 2, vol. v. pp. 488, 589, 
59()), is a diH’erent person. | VV. A. (I.j 

ARIS'J’ON. 1. A celebrated silver-chaser and 
scid]>t<*r in bronze, born at My tilenc. His time is iiii- 
knowiu (Plin. xxxiii, 55, xxxiv. 19. § 25.) 

2. A painter, the son and pupil of Aristei- 
des of 'J'liebes [Akistkidks], painted a sjityr 
holding a goblet and crowmed with a garland. An- 
toridcs and Kujihranor were his disciples. (Plin. 
XXXV. 38. ^ 23.) [P. S.] 

ARISTON {Apla-ruv) and TELES'i'AS (Te- 
Atu-Tcts), brothers, were tin* sculjitors of n colossal 
statue of Zens which tlu^ Cleitorians dedicated at 
(>lym]»i;i from the spoils of many captured cities. 
'J’lu* statue with its jiedestal was about eightia'ii 
(I'rcek feet high. It bore an inscri])tion, which is 
given by Ibuisanias, but in a mutilated state. 
(Pans. V. 23. 8.) [P. S.J 

A RISTON Pc US (‘Apiar6viKos). 1. A ty'iant 
of Metbymnae in Leslios. In b. c. 332, when the 
navarchs of Alexander the Great had already takim 
jiossession of the Juirbour of Chios, Aristonicus 
{UTi\ed during the night with some privateer sliijis, 
and entered it under the belief tliat it was still in 
the bands of the Persians. He was taken pri- 
somu- and delivered up to the JMethyinnaoans, wlio 
put him to death in a cruel manner. (Arrian, A//«5. 
iii, 2; Curtins, iv. 4.) 

2. A natural son of Eumenes 11, of Pergamus, 
who was succeeded by' AtUdus 111. W'heii the 
latter died in B.i:. 133, and made over his kingdom 
to tin; Romans, Aristonicus claimed his father’s 
kingdom as his lawful inheritance. The towns, 
fur fear of the Romans, refused to recognise him, 
but he compelled tlu*m by force of arms; and at 
last there seemed no doubt of his ultimate success. 
In B. c. 131, the consul P. Licinius Crassus, who 
received Asia as his province, marched against 
him; but he was more intent upon making booty 
than on combating his enemy', and in an ill-organ¬ 
ized battle which was fought about the end of the 
y’ear, his army was defeated, and he himself made 
prisoner by Aristonicus. In the year following, 
B. c. 130, the consul M. Pcrpenui, who succeeded 
Crassus, acted with more energy, and in the very 
first engagement conquered Aristonicus and took 
him prisoner. After the death of Perpcrnsi, M.’ 
AtpiiUius completed the conquest of the kingdom 
of Pergamus, it. c. 129. Aristonicus was carried 
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to Rome to adorn the triumph of Aquilliiis, and 
wiis then beheaded. (Justin, xxxvi. 4 ; Liv. Epit. 
.5}); Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; Flor. ii. 20; Oros. v. lO; 
Ball. TIist. 4 ; Appian, Mitlirkl. 12, G2, de lidL Cir. 
i. 17; Val. Max. iii. 4. g 5; Diod. 34, 

p. 598; Cic. de Ley. Ayr. ii. 33, PhiJip. xi. 8 ; 
Ascon. ad Cic. pro Scaur, p. 24, ed. Orelli.) 

3. A eunuch of Ptolemy J'JpipIianes, who had 
been broimlit up with the kin^'^ from his early i 
youth. Polybius speaks of him in terms of high 
praise, as a man of a generous and warlike dis]K»- 
sition, and skilled in political transrictions. In 
Ji. c. 185, when the king had to fight against sonu? 
tliscontented Egyptians, Aristonicus went to (Jreece 
and engaged a body of mercenaries there. (Polyb. 
xxiii. IG, 17.) 

4. Of Alexandria, a contemporary of Strabo 
(i. p. 38), distinguished himself as a gniminarian, 
and is mentioned as the author of sevend works, 
most of which related to the Homeric poems.— 

1. On the wanderings of Monelaus (irept rys 
MeveActou TrAavrjs; Strab. /. c.). 2. On the critical 
signs by which the Alexandrine critics used to 
mark tim suspected or interpolated verses in the 
Homeric poems and in Ibssiod’s Thcogony. (Hepi 
TcSv (rrjpfluv rcov rrjs *I\idSos Kai 'OS vererflas, 
Etym. M. s. w. Xvxvos, fpaai and otttj ; Suidas, 

.S-. V. 'ApiffTf'mKos; Eudoc. p. (14 ; Schol. Vcnct. ad 
Horn. ll. ix. 397.) 3. On irregular grammaticjd 

constructions in llomer, consisting of six b«)oks 
{jdawraKTuv dvopdruiv /9igAfa ; Snidas, 1. c.'). 
Those and some other works are now lost, with 
the cxc(‘ption of a few fragments prescrvtKl in the 
passages above referred to. (Villoison, Prohy. ad 
y/o/«. p. 18.) 

5. Of Tureiitinn, the author of a mythological 

work which is often referre<l to. (Phot. Cod. 190; 
Berv. ad A cm. iii. 335 ; Caes. (lerm. in A rat. Phaeji. 
327 ; Ilygin. l^oVt. Astr. ii. 34.) He is ])erhaps 
the same us the one mentioned by Athenaeiis (i. 
p. 20), but nothing is known about him. (Konlez, 
ad J'toJem. Uephaest. p. 148.) [L. S. ) 

ARISTONIDAB, a statuary, one of whose 
productions is mentioned by Pliny (//, A’’, xxxiv. 
14. s. 40) as extant at 'rhehes in his time. It 
Avas a statue of Athainas, in which bron/.(^ and iron 
had been mixed tog<‘tlier, that the rust of the latter, 
slioAving through tin; brightness of the bronze, 
might have the appearama* of a blush, and so miglit 
indicate the remorse of Athainas. [(’. P. M.J 

ARlSTdNJDES, a painter of some distinction, 
mentioned by Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 40), was the 
father and instructor of Mnasitimns. 10. P. M.l 

A11IBT(/N()UB (’ApinToi/oos). 1, Of (iela in 
Syracuse, one of the founders of tho colony of 
Agrigentum, n. c. 582. (Time. vi. 4.) 

2. Of Pella, son of Peisa(nis, one of the body¬ 
guard of Alexander the Great, distinguished him¬ 
self greatly on one occasion in India. On the 
(h^ath of Alexander, he was one of the lirst to pro¬ 
pose tluit the sn]>rciiie jiower should bo entrusted 
to Perdiccas. He was subso(|uently the general of 
()lympia8 in the war with Cassander; and when 
she was taken prisoner in b. c. 318, he was j)ut 
to death by order of Cassander. (Arrian, Anah. 
vi. 28, ap. Phot. Cod. 92, p. 89, a. 14. ed. Hekker; 
Curt. ix. 5, X. 8; Diod. xix. 35, 50, 51.) 

AKlBTO'NOUB (’Apurrilvoos), a stotuary, a 
native of Aegina,made a statue of Zeus, which was 
dedicfitcd by the Metu])ontiMes at Olympia. (Pans. 

V. 22. § ,0 ; ■ Miillor, Aeyiu. p. 107.) IC. P. M. 1 
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ARISTO'N V^MUS kpiffrawpos), a comic 
poet and contemporary of Aristophanes and Amei- 
psias. (Anonym.fn Vit. Arisiojdi.; Schol. mi 
p. 331, Rckker.) AVc know the titles of only two 
of his comedies, viz. 'i'heseus (Athon. iii. p. 87), 
and ‘'HAtos fnycov (Athen. vii. pp. 284, 287), of 
wliich only a few fragments are extant. Schweig- 
haiiser and Fabricius place this poet in the reigm 
of J*tol<;niy Philad(;l])hns, an error into which both 
were led by Snidas (.«?. r. ’ApiaTcouupos), who, if 
the reading is correct, evidently confounds the poet 
with some grammarian. If there had ever existed 
a grammarian of this name, and if ho had written 
the works attributed to him by Snidas, he Avould 
assuredly have beim ineiitioiicd by other writers 
also. 'I’llis is not the case; and as we know tliat 
Aristophanes of Hyzantium was the successor of 
Apollonius as chief librarian at Alexandria (which 
Snidas says of Aristonymus), Mcincke conjectures 
with great probability, that the name of Aristo¬ 
phanes has dropjied out in our text of Snidas. 
(Meincke, IJ/st. (-rit. Com. Cr. p. 198, &c.) 

An Athenian, of the name of Aristonymus, who 
was a contemporary of Alexander the Great, but 
not a gramniiirian, is mentioned by Atheiiaous. 
(x. p. 452, xii. p. 538.) 'I'liere were also two 
writers of this nanu‘, but neither of them apjiears 
to have been a grammarian. (Plut. de F/uin. p. 
1185; i^tohacm, passim.) [L. S.] 

ARISTO'PH IliCS {’Api(rr6(f>i\os), a druggist, 
of Plataea in lloeotia, who liviA proliahly in tlie 
fourth century B. c. He is mentioned liy Tlieo- 
phrastus (^I/ist. Plant, ix. 18. 4) as possessing the 

knowledge of certain antaphrodisiae nu'diciiies, 
which he made use of eitlii'f for tin* punishment 
or reformation of his slaves. [W. A. G.J 

ARISTGT’IIAXES {'Aparrotpdvr^s), the only 
writer of the old comedy of whom any entire works 
are left. His lati'r extant plays approximate 
rather to the middle comedy, and in the (5>calus, 
his last production, lie so inxirly approached the 
new, that Rhilenion brought it out a second time 
with very little allenition. 

Aristophanes was tho son of Philippus, as is 
stated by all the authorities for his life, and proved 
by tho fact of his son also having that name, although 
a bust exists with the inscription 'Apiarrotpapris 
4>i\nnrlSov, which is, however, now generally al¬ 
lowed to bo sjnirious. He was an Athenian of 
the tribe Pandionis, and the Cydathenaean Deinus, 
and is said to have been the impil of Prodieus, 
though this is improbable, since he sjieaks of him 
rather with contemjit. {Nub. 380, Av. 892, Tayc- 
Fragm. xviii. lii'kk.) We are told (Schol. (ul 
Pan. 502), that he first engaged in the comic con¬ 
tests when he was irxeoov pupdKiaKus, and we 
know that the date of his lir&t comedy was «. c. 
427 : wc are therefore warranted in assigning 
about B. c. 444 as the dale of his birth, and his 
death was probably not later th.an h, c. 380. His 
three sons, I’hilippus, Aruros, and Nicostratus, 
were all jioets of the middle comedy. Of his pri¬ 
vate history wo know nothing but that ho was a 
lover of pl(‘.asuro (l*lat. Sjpnp. particularly p. 223), 
and one who sjient whole nights in drinking and 
witty conversation. Accusations (his anonymous 
biographer says, more tlian one) were brought 
against liiin by Cleon, with a view to deprive him 
of his civic rights {^€plas ypaipal), but without 
succc.ss, as indeed they were merely tho fruit of 
revenge for his attacks on that domagogno. They 
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hnvo, liowovcr, given rise to a nnni})cr of tmditions 
of Ills being a JIhodian, an Egyptian, an Aogi- 
lu'tan, a native of (lamirus or of i^aucnitis. 

'I’ho comedies of Aristophanes are of tlie liighcst 
I'istorical interest, containing as they do an adniir- 
al)le scM'ies of caricatures on tin; leading men of tln^ 
day, and a conteinjxnnry commentary on the evils 
('xisting at Athens. Indeed, the caricature is the 
only feature in modern social life which at all re- 
S 'lnhles them. Aristoj/haiies Avas a bold ;ind oft<‘n 
a wise patriot. Jli; had tlie strongest aileclion for 
Athens, and longed to see her restored to the state 
in which she was nourishing in the previous gene- 
lation, and almost in his own childhood, hedbre 
)\;ricles became the head of tlic gov(;rumoi)t, and 
Avhon the age of Miltiades and Aristeides had hut 
just passed away. 'I'he first great evil of his own 
time against which he inveiglis, is tfie I*ch»ponne- 
sian Ava’, Avhieh lu; r<‘gards as the Avork of Pericles, 
and even attributes it (/'</.r, (jt>d) to his fear of 
jiiinishniont for having connivi-d at a robherv said 
to liaA'e been comniltled by I’hidias on the statue 
of Atlicne in the Parthenon, and to the intlmuice 
of Aspasia. (Ach. .50(1.) 'I'o tiiis fatal Avar, among 
a host of evils, he ascribes tin* iulhu'nce of vulgar 
(lettiagogues like Cleon at Athens, of which also 
the example Avas set by the more refined demagog- 
ism of Pericles. Another great object of bis indig¬ 
nation Avas the rect'iitlv adopted system of educa- 
ti(m Avhieh hat* been introduced by the Sophists, 
acting on tlm speculative and impiiring turn given 
to th(! Athenian n-.iiid by tlie Ionian and h'.leatic 
p1iiloso])hcrs, and the extra(»rdinarv intellectual do- 
velopment of tlu* age following tlu' Persian war. 
'J’hc iicAV theories introduced Ity the Sojthisls 
threatened to oAerthroAV the foundations of jtinni- 
Jity, by making ]i( rsuasi<ui .'ind not truth the obj<vf 
of man in his intiu-eourse Avith his felloAvs, and tt) 
substitute a universal sei-pticisin for the n.digioiis 
creed of the peo])le. 'J’he Avorst eflects of such a 
system were seen in Alciliiades, avIio, caring for 
nothing but liis oavu ambition, valuing elotpuou-' 
only for its Avorldly advantages, and possessed of 
gi’eat talents Avliich he utterly niisa]>plie(l, com¬ 
bined all the oleiiK'nts Avhich Aristojtlian<‘s most 
disliked, Jieading the AA'ar party in politics, and 
piotecting the sojdiistical scliool in ])hilosopl;y and 
also in literature. Of this hitter school—the lite¬ 
rary and poetical Sophists- - Euripides aauis the 
(diief, Avhose Avorks are full of tliat /ueTcufxuTOfjAa 
which contrasts so offensively Avith the moral dig¬ 
nity of Aescliylus and tsojihocles, and for Avlueh 
Aristophanes introduces him as soaring in the air 
to Avrito his tiAigedies (ylr//. caricaturing 

thereby bis oavu account of himself, (vf/e. f> 71 .) 
Another feature of the times AA’as the excessive 
love for litigation at Athens, the conse«)uent imjior- 
tance of the dicasts, and disgraceful abuse of their 
power; all of Avhich enonnitii-s are made by Aris- 
to])haiu;s objects of continual attack. But though 
be saAV Av hat Avero the evils of his time, he had 
not wdsdom to find a remedy for them, except the 
hopeless and undesirable one of a inoA'einent back- 
Avards; and therefore, though avo allow him to 
have been honest and bold, Ave must deny him the 
ejiithet of great. We subjoin a catalogue of the 
comedies of Aristophanes on Avhicli avc possess in- 
fonnation, and a short account of the most remark¬ 
able. Those marked + are extant. 

B. c. 427. AairaKtis^ Bmnivettvrs. Second prize. 
The play was produced under the name (*f Philo- 
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nides, as Aristfijihanes was heloAV the legal age 
for competing foi' a prize. Fifth year of the war. 

42f>. Ihibvlonians (e«' 

42.5. d* Acharnians. (Eenaea.) Produced in the 
name of Callistratiis. First prize. 

424. T 'lirTTfis, Kniijlds or IJorsnmv. (Eenaea.) 
The first play produced in the name of Aristo¬ 
phanes himself. First prize ; second Craiinns. 

42.T d* Clouds (eV dcrei). First prizi*, Cratinns ; 
second Ameifisias. 

422- f Wa'^ps, (Jjenaca.) Second prize. 

Fijpdv (?) (tV dVrei), according to the jiroliahle 
conjecture of Sin'ern. (Essay on the rr?pds', trans¬ 
lated by Mr. Hamilton.) 

Clouds (hceond edition), failed in obtaining .'i 
prize. But Ranke places this 1$. c. 411, and the 
VA'luile subject is A'orv uncertain. 

4Jb. d* Peace (ee djrrei). Second prize ; Eu- 
polis first. 

41-1. Ain))hiaraiis, (Jyenai'a.) Second prize. 

d* Birds (ee dirret), seeomi prize; Aineijeias 
first; Phryiiichus third. Seemid eampaignin Sicily. 

Fecoftyoi (?). Exhibited in the time of Nicias. 
(Pint. A/f\ c. b.) 

411. d‘ T A si strata. 

d- 'rhostrKtphori.'iziisae. During the Oligarchy. 

4bb. d* First I’lutus. 

40.). f Frogs. (Lenaea.) First prize ; Phry- 
niens second ; I’l.'ito third. Death of Sophocle.s. 

.‘i02. + Eeclesiazusao. (’orinthian Avar. 

bob. S(‘Cond edition of llu; Pliitus. 

'I'he last two comedies of Aristophaties were the 
Aeolosicon juul Coealus, produced about B. <:. bb7 
((l:it(‘ of the peace of Antalcidas) by Araros, one of 
hi-, sons, 'i’he tirst Avas a parody on the Aeolus 
of I'hiripides, the iianu' being coniponnded of 
Aeolus and .‘^icon, a famous cook. {Klieinisilhs 
Mnsritm^ 1 b2b, p. .''>(>.) 'I Ih' seeomi AA’as probably 
a similar parody of a poem on the death of Minos, 
said to have bemi killed by Coeahis, king of Sicily. 
Uf the Aeolosicon there were two editions. 

In the AairaAti's tlie oltjeet of ,‘\ristophanos aa’.'ih 
to censure generally the abandoTinu'nt of those an- 
lieni maniK'rs and feidings which it aa'us the lahour 
of his life to restore. Jli‘ attacki'il the modem 
sc'hemes of edueation l>y introducing a fatluu’ with 
tAVo .sons, OIK' of Avhom had lieen educated aeeonl- 
ing to the old system, the other in the sophistries 
of later days, 'i’he chorus consisted of a piartv 
Avho had been feasting in the temjile of Hercules; 
and Bp. 'I'hirlAvall sn]»]x)sos, that as the play Avas 
Avritteu Avhen the plague was at its height (Schol. 
r/f/ Jian. ,’)b2), the ])oet recommended a return to 
the gymnastic exercises of Avhich that god Avas the 
]»atron (comp. K<i. lb?!)), and to the old system of 
education, as the means most likely to prevent its 
continuance. 

In the li<thilloniana we are told, that he at¬ 
tacked the syst'an of ajipointing to oiiices by lot.” 

( Vit. Arii-tnftli. Bekk. ]). xiii.) 'J’lie chorus consisted 
of harharian slaves emjiloyed in a mill, Avhich 
Ranke has conjectured Avas represented as belong¬ 
ing to the demagogue Eucnites {A</. 129, &c.), 
AA'ho united the trade of a miller with that of a 
vend<‘r of toAA’. Cleon also must havt; been a main 
object of the poet’s satire, and jirobably the public 
functionaries of the day in general, since an action 
Avas brouglit by Cleon against Callistratiis, in whose 
name it was produced, accusing him of ridiculing 
the govcniment in the presence of the allies. But 
the attack appears to have fuih'd. 
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In the Achamians^ Aristophanes exhorts his 
countrymen to peace. An Athenian named Dicjie- 
opolis makes a separate treaty with Sparta for 
himself and his family, and is exhibited in the full 
enjoyment of its hh^ssings, wlnlst Lamachus, as 
the representative of the war party, is introdueisd 
ill the want of conimon necessaries, and sull’ering^ 
from cold, and snow, and wounds. The KiiUihts 
was directed against Cleon, wliose power at this 
time was so great, tliat no oni' was bold enough to 
make a mask to n'presmit his features; so tliat 
Aristophanes performed the character himself, with 
his face smeared with wine-lees, (^eon is the con- 
lidentud steward of Dennis, the impm-sonation of 
the Athenian people, who is represented as almost 
in his dotage, hut at the same time cunning, suspi¬ 
cious, iingovernahle, and tyrannical, llis slaves, 
jNicias and J.)(>niosth(‘iics, determine to rid thmu- 
selves of tlie insolence of (’Icon hy raising up a 
rival in the ])<n-son of a sausage-selhu-, hy which 
the poet ridicules tin' mean oeciipaiion of the de¬ 
magogues. Til is man completely triumphs over 
Cleon ill his own arts of lying, stealing, fawninir, 
and blusU'ring. Having tlius gained tin; day, he 
suddenly heroines a inodid of ancient Athenian 
excellence, and hy boiling Dennis in a magic caul¬ 
dron, restores him to a coiidilimi worthy of the 
eompanionsliip of Aristeidcs and JMiituuIes. (Ay. 

In the Clouds^ Aristn]thanes attacks the so¬ 
phistical ]irinciples at tlnrir source, and selects as 
their representative iSocrates, Avhoiu he depicts in 
the most odious iight. 'J'he selection of Socrates 
for this pmposii is doubtless to be accounted for by 
the sufijiosition, that Aristophanes observed the 
great philosopher from a distance only, while liis 
own uniihilosopliical turn of mind prevmited liim 
from entering into ISocrates’ inerits botli as a tcaeiuT 
and a practisor of morality ; and by tin* fact, that 
>Socrat(‘s was an innovator, the friend of Kurijiides, 
the tutor of Alcihiades, and juipil of Archelaiis; 
and that there was much in his apjiearaiice and 
habits in tlie liigliest degree ludicrous. The jihi- 
losopher, who wore no under garments, and the 
same upper robe in winUu’ and snminer,—who 
generally went barefoot, and appears to have pos- 
ses.sed one pair of dress-shoes which lasted him for 
lif<! (llockll, ICniutniii/ of Athens^ i. p. l.oO), who 
used to stand for hours in a ))nhlic }»lacc in a fit of 
abstracliiiii—to say nothing of his snub nose, and 
extraordinary face and llgiire —could liardly exjiect 
to escape tlie license of tlie old comedy. The in¬ 
variably speculative turn which he gave to tiie 
conversation, his liari! acipiiescence in the stories of 
Greek mythology, which Aristophanes would think 
it dangerous even to subject to innuiry (see I’lat. 
J*luiedrns^ p. had certainly jiroduced an un¬ 

favourable ojunion of Socrates in the minds of 
many, and explain his being set down by Aristo- 
jilianes us an archsojjliist, and rejiresented even as 
a thief. In the Clouds, he is described as corrupt¬ 
ing a young man named J’heidippides, who is wast¬ 
ing his father's moni*y by an insane passion fur 
horses, and is sent to the subtlety-shop {^povTia- 
rtjpioi') of Socrates and Chaerephon to be still fur¬ 
ther hi^t free from moral restraint, ami particularly 
to acquire the needful accomplishment of cheating 
his creditors. In this spendthrift youth it is 
scarcely po.ssiblo not to recognise Alcihiades, not 
only from his general chanicter and connexion 
with the ISophists, but also from more particular 
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traits, as allusions to his rpavXiiTfxSs, or inability 
to articulate certain letters (jVuh. 13H1 ; Pint. Ale. 
p.l.')*J),und to his faneyfor horse-breeding and driv- 
iilg”. (SatyruH, ap.Athcn. xii. p. 534.) Aristophanes 
would be prevented from introducing liim by nuine 
either here or in the Ilirds, from fear of the violent 
measures which Alcihiades took against the comic 
poets. The instructions of 8ocrate,s teach Pheidip- 
pides not only to defraud liis creditors, hut also to 
beat his father, and disown the authority of tin* 
gods; and the play <mds by the fatliev’s prepara¬ 
tions to burn the philosopher and his whole esta¬ 
blishment, The hint given towards the mid, of 
the jirojiriety of jirosocuting him, was acted on 
twenty years afterwards, and Aristophan(;s was 
believed to have contributed to the death of So¬ 
crates, as the charges brought against liim before 
the court of justici* exjiress tlie substance of those 
contiiinod in the Clouds, (Plat. AyxA *Soc. p. 13, 
Ac.) The Clouds, though perhaps its author's 
masterpiece, mol with a conqilete failure in the 
contest for jirizes, probably owing to the intrigues 
of Alcihiades ; nor was it more successful wlu'ii 
altered for a .second repn'seiitation, if indeed the 
alterations were ever completed, which yiiveni 
d<*iiies. The play, as we have it, contains tlio 
parabasis of the second edition. 

'J’he Masy/s is the peiuhint to the Kniglits. As 
in the one the [) 0 (!t had attacked the sovereign 
assembly, so here he aims his battery at the courts 
of justice, the other stronghold of )>arty violence 
and the power of demagogues, 'i'his play furnished 
Racine with the idea of Acs l*htideurs. 'I’he J'euee 
is a return to the snhji'ct of thc! Acharnians, and 
points out forcibly thc miseruis of the J’eloponnesiaii 
war, in order to stop whicli'J’rygaciis,the hero of the 
play, ascends to heaven on a dung-beetle’s back, 
where he finds the god of war jxnuiding the Greek 
.states ill a mortar. W'ith the assistanei* of a largo 
jiarty of friends <‘qually desirous to check tide jiro- 
ceeding, he siurct'ds in dragging iij) Peace hersi'lf 
from a well in which she is iiiijirisoned, and linally 
marries om^ of her attendant nyiiqihs. The )»lay 
IS full of humour, but neither it nor thc Wasps 
is among the jioet’s greater works. 

►Six years now ehqise during which no jilays are 
]»reserved to us. The object of tin* Aittyk 'niraus and 
the Birds, which ajipeared after this interval, was 
to discourage the disastrous Sicilian exjiedition. 
'J'he former was calhal after oni* of tlie seven chiefs 
against 'J'hehes, remarkable for projiliesying ill-luck 
to the expedition, and then'iu corresponding to 
iNieias. 'I'lie object of the /lirds has been a matter 
of nmch dispute; many iiersons, as for insUince 
Sclilegel, consider it a mere fanciful jiiece of 
buH’ooiK‘ry--a siijijiosition hardly credible, W'hen 
we rememlier that every one of the phi>s of Aris- 
toplianes lias a distinct purpose! connected with the 
history of the time. The quijstion seems to havi! 
been set at rest by Silvern, tvliose theory, to say 
the least, is supported hy the very strongest cir- 
cuiustautial ovidruce. The Birds—the Atlieiiiaii 
])eople—are persuaded to builda city in tlieclouds by 
Peisthetacrus (a character combining traits of Aici- 
biadt:saiid Gorgias, mixed perhaps with some from 
other Sophists), and who is atteiuh'd by a sort of 
Saiicho I^inza, one Euelpides, designed to represent 
the credulous young Athenians (evfAirideSy Time, 
vi. ‘24). I'he city, to be called Ne<p€\oKOK/ci>y(a 
{Chmdcuckoatuwu), is to ticcupy the whole horizon, 
and to cut olf the gods from nil connexion with 
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mankind, and even from the power of receiving 
Kicrifices, so as to iorce them ultimately to surren¬ 
der at discretion to the birds. All tliis scheme, 
and the details which fill it up, coincide admirably 
Avith the Sicilian expedition, Avhiclj was designed 
not only to take possession of Sicily, but afterwards 
to conquer Carthage and Libya, and so, from the 
supremacy of the Mediterranean, to acquire that 
of the Peloponnesus, and reduce the Spartans, the 
gods of the play. {Time. vi. 15, &c.; Plut. Air. 1*J, 
A’e. 17.) TJie plan succeeds; the gods send a?n- 
bassadors to demand terms, and finully Peisthe- 
taerus espouses Basileia, the daughter of Zeus. 
In no play does Aristo[)ha?ics more indulge in the 
exuberance of wit and fancy than in this; and 
though We believe Siiveru’s account to be in the 
main correct, yet we must not siqjpose that the 
poet limits himself to this oliject: In; keeps oidy 
generally to his alleg(try, often touching on other 
j)oints, and sonuitimes indulging in })ur<; humour; 
so that the play is not unlike the scheme of (iulli- 
ver’s Travids. 

'i’h(' Ll/sisfrata returns to the old subject of the 
Pelojauniesian Avar, and here Ave lind miseries de¬ 
scribed as (‘xisting Avliich in tlie Acharnians and 
Peac(.‘ had only been predicted. A treaty is iinally 
re])r(!se/ited as brought about in conseipumce of a 
civil war b(‘tAvecn the sexes. The 'J’lu'swophnria- 
is tliii lirst of the tAvo great attacks on Euri- 
}ti(les, and contains some inimitable parodies on his 
]»lays, especially the Andromeda, Avliich had just 
a})|)eared. It is almost wlmlly fre(‘ from politieal 
allusions; the lew which are found in it shew the 
altaehinent of the poet to the old dt nn)cracy, and 
that, tliough a strong eonservative, he was not an 
oligarehist. Both the J*tufns iuid t\n.t J’Jrr/rsiazus(te 
are designed to divert the prevailing mania for Do¬ 
rian maimers, tlie latter ridiculing the ]»oliiieal 
theories oi' Plato, Avhieh were based on l^jiartan in¬ 
stitutions. Between tliese two jilays apjieared the 
J*’rogs, ill which Bacchus descends to Hades in 
search of a tragic poet,—thosi; thou alive being 
AA'orthlesK,—" and Aeschylus and Kurijudes contend 
for the jnize of resuscitation. Jairipides is at last 
dismissed by a parody on his own famous line 
rj yAdicro* a/uu,/j.ox\ V 5e (jtfniu arw/ioros {JUj’p. 
(iOd), and Aeschylus accoiiqiaiiies Bacchus to Kartli, 
the tragic throueiu Hades being given to Sophocles 
(luring his absence. Among the Just plays, the 
NTjout and rewffyai Avere ajipan nlly on the subject 
of llie much desired J’eaci;, the former setting forth 
the oviln Avhich the islands and subieet states, the 
latter those Avhieh the freemen of Attica, endured 
from the Avar. The Triji/ia/cs seems to liave been 
an attack on Alcibiades, iu reference probably to 
Jiis mutilation of the Hermes Biist.s(yuvcrn, (Jh the 
Clauds, p. d5. transl.); and in the rripvrdSrjs cer¬ 
tain poets, pale, haggard votari(‘s of the Sophists,— 
Saniiyrion as the representative of comedy, Me- 
litus of tragedy, and Cinesias of the cyclic Avrilcrs, 
visit their bretlircn in Hades. The I'Tjgos appears 
from the analysis of its fragments by Stivern, to 
luivo been named from a chorus of old men, who 
are supposed to have cast oil' their old age as ser¬ 
pents do their skin, and tlierefore probably to have 
been a representation of vicious dotage similar to 
that in the Knights. From a fragment in Bekker’s 
J?uvdota (i). 4.‘i0) it is probable tiiat it was the i)th 
of the Aristophanic comedies. 

ISuidus tells us, that Aristophanes AA'as the 
author, iu all, of 54 plays. W'e luiAe l.iiherto 
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considered him only in his historical and political 
cliaracter, nor can his merits as a poet and 
humorist be understood without an actual study 
of his works. We have no means of comparing 
him with his riA’als Kupolis and Cratimis (Hor. 
Sui. i. 4. 1), though he is said to have tempered 
their bitterness, and given to comed)’^ additional 
gntce, but to have been surpassed by Kupolis in 
the conduct of his plots. (Platonius, irepl Siacp.xap. 
cited in Bekker'’s A risloph.') Plato called the soul of 
Aristophanes a tem[)le lor the Clraces, and lias in¬ 
troduced him into his S 3 ’^mposium. His Avorks 
contain snatches of lyric poetry Avhich are quite 
iiolile, and some of his chorusses, particularlv' one 
ill the Knights, in which the horses are reiireseiited 
as roAA'iiig triremes in an expedition against Corinth, 
are written with a spirit and humour unrivalled in 
Gre(‘k, and arc not very dissimilar to English 
ballads. He aa'us a complete masU?r of the Attic 
dialect, and in his hands the perfection of that 
glorious instrument of thought is Avondcu-fiilly 
shewn. No llights arc too hold for the range; of 
his fancj' : animals of overA' kind are pressed into 
his stUTice; frogs chaunt cliorusses, a dog is tried 
for stealing a cheese, and an iunibic verse is com- 
jiosed of the grunts of a pig. WonJs are invented 
of a length Avhieh must haA'e made the speaker 
breathless,—the Kcclcsiazusae closes with one of 
170 letters. Tlie gods are introduced iu the most 
ludicrous positions, and it is certainly incompre¬ 
hensible how a Avriter who represents them in such 
a light, could feel so gniat indignation against those 
Avho Averc suspected of a design to shake the piqiu- 
lar faith iu tiiem. To say that his jilaA's are de¬ 
filed Ity coarseness and indecency, is only to state 
that they aa’civ comedies, and Avritten by a Greek 
Avlu) Avas not superior to the universal feeling of liis 

'I’ho first (‘ditioTi of Aristophanes w'as that of 
Aldus, Venice, 1 wliich Avas pulilished Avithout 
tile JiVsistnita and Thesinojilioriazusae. That of 
Bekker, 5 vols. t!vo., London, Id'Jl), contains a 
text founded on the collation of two j\l6S. from 
UuAeniia and Venice, unknown to former editors. 
It also lias the A’aluable Sdiolia, a Latin version, 
and a large collection of notes, 'i’iiero are editions 
bA’ Bothe, K lister, and Dindorf: of the Acharnians, 
Knights, Wasps, Clouds, and Frogs, by^ Mitchell, 
Avitli English notes (avIio has also translated the 
lirst three into English verse), and of the Birds 
and Plutus hj" Cuokeslej', also with English notes. 
There are main' translations of single phns into 
Kuglisli, and of all into CJenniui by Voss (Bruns- 
AA'ick, Ib*21), and Droystm (Berlin, lf)35—11138). 
Wieland also translated the Acharnians, Knights, 
(4(>udh, and Birds ; and Welckcr the Clouds and 
Frogs. IG. E. L. C.J 

ARISTOT’IIANES (’Api(rTo</)de7jy). I. Of By¬ 
zantium, a son of Apelles, and one of the most emi- 
mmt Greek grammarians at Alexandria. Ho Avas 
a pupil of Zenodotus and I'lratostheiu's, and teacher 
of the celelinitod Aristarchus. He lived about is. c. 
2(54, in the reign of Ptoleni)' II. and Ptolcmj' HI., 
and had the supreme manrigement of the library at 
Alexandria. All the ancients agree in placing him 
among the most distinguished critics and gram¬ 
marians. lie founded a school of his oAvn at 
Alexandria, and acquired great merits for what he 
did for the Greek language and literature. He and 
Aristarclius AA'ere the principal men who made out 
the canon of the classical Avriters of Greece, in tlie 
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of whom they shewed, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, a correct taste and ayipreciation of what 
was really jjjood. (H.iihnk(;n, Jhst. (h'ii. Orat. (ir. 
]). xcv., Ac.) Aristophanes Avas tin; first who in¬ 
troduced the use of accents in the (Jr<;ek lanpfiiage. 
(.1. Kreiiser, Gricch. Acconllv.lnr.^ p. 1117, Ac.) 
'l’i\e subjects with which he chiefly occupied himself 
wiTc the criticism and interpretation of tlio ancient 
(rreek poets, and nn»re especially Homer, of whose 
V. orks lie made; a lU'w and critical edition (SinpOev- 
oii). Jhit lie too, like his disciple Aristarclius, 
was not occupi(‘d witli tlie criticism or the explana¬ 
tion of words and phrases only, hut his attention 
veas also directed towards the higher subjects of 
criticism : lie disciisst'd tin* ai'stln'tical coiistriiction 
a.'nl the design of the Homeric poems. Jn the 
Mine spirit he studied and c‘onimenl(*d upon other 
tireek poets, such as Hesiod, I’indar, Alcaeus, 
.‘•Mi|)hocI(*s, I'i’uripides, Anacreon, Aristopliam*s, and 
o'liers. 'J'ln; philosophers I*J;ito and Aiistotle Jike- 
Avise engaged liis atlentioii, and of the former, as of 
several among the [loets, he made new' and critical 
editions. (Scliol. (/(/ J/rsiod. Tltmti. (>d ; Hiog. 
1-aert. iii. bl; Thom. Mag. ri/a J*indan.) All 
we possess of his numerous and h*arned w'orks 
i^msisls of fragments scattered through the Scholia 
on the ahove-mentioned poets, some argumenta to 
the tragic poets and some plays of Aristophanes, 
and a part ('t his Avhich is printed in Jtois- 

sonade's edition of Ih'i'odiun’s “ Jhirfitiones,” 

(liondon, 1151.0, pyi. ‘Jdo—-HO.) His TAi^Trat and 
'TTTo^t'/j/xara, Avhicli are mentioned among liis 
Avorks, refern'd proliably to the Homeric pot'ins. 
Among his other Avmks avc may mention: 1. Notes 
n]ion tin* FliVa/ccs of ('allinuuhus (Atlien. i't. p. 
4015), and upon the jtoeins of Anacreon. (Aelian, 
Ji. A. vii. .'50, 47.) An ahridgeuK'iit of Aris¬ 
totle’s work ricpl 4’tarea’y Zoiojc, which is pcrhaits 
tile same as the Avork which is called ‘TTro^eTj/Ltara 
€<s 'ApiaToi A work on the Attic eourte- 
z.ins, consisting of s('vc‘ral hooks. (Athen. xiii. pji. 
.^1)7, bhib) 4. A niimhor of grammatical Avorks, 
such as ’ATTi/cal Aoi,t.iv, Aa/cccencal VKwcaai and a 
work ITept Avbicli was much uai'd by 

!M. 'rarentius Varro. a. Some Ave.rks <tf an histo¬ 
rical character, as 0 J 7 j 8 anfd (perliaps tin* same us 
the 07];8a/W o'poi), and Uoiwriuu^ Avhicli are fre- 
<|[icnt1y mentioned by ancient writers. (Said. s. c. 
\.),aoAaif»v Zees ; Ajiostol. Prorerb. \iv. 40 ; JMut. 
o'c Mu'. Il. ruu. .'51, ;;;5 ; Schol. ((d 'I'Inocril. vii. 
1055; Stcpli. liy/,, s*. r. ’AcTUfoeoeAtty, Ac.) .Some 
modern Avriters have jiroposed in all these jtassages 
to substitute the nanu* Aristodemns for Aristo- 
jdiaiies, apparently for no other reason Imt bccans(* 
uVristodemus is known to have Avriiteii works un¬ 
der the same tith'.s. ((5om[)are Villoison, J'roby. 
ad Horn. 11. jip. xxili. and xxix.'; H. A. Wolf, 
J*rok’()oin. in J/om. ]). eexvi., Ac.; ^\^•lI;^ue^, in 
Id rack, und Gruber's JCnriirlnp. y, p. ’^71, Av’.) 

‘2. Of Mallus in Cilicia, is mentioned as a 
AA liter on agriculture. {Varro, </<*/n’c 7^/67. i. 1 .) 

55. A i’loeotijin (Pint. dr. Malipn. 1/rrod. ]>. 1574), 
of whom Suidas {s.vi\ 'Op.o\wios, 0rj§ouoys opous; 
comp. Steph. Byz. s. v. 'Apt tKuv8v\eis) mentions 
the second book of a Avork on Tliebes (077§ttiKd). 
Another Avork bore the name of Boiwri/ca, and the 
Becond book of it is quoted by Suidas. (*■. r. Xai- 
pupcia.) 

4. A Corinthian, a friend of liibunius, who 
addressed to him some lett(*rs and mentions him in 
others. (Lihan. Epist. 7G, 11815, 12*28.) There is 
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also .an ontion of Lihaiiiiis in praise of Aristo¬ 
phanes. vol. ii. p. 210; comp. Wolf, ad 

Ldnni. Kprd. 70.) [B. 

ABI'STOPHON ('Api<rT6(f)wp). There are 
tlirei; Atli(;iiian8 wdio are called orators, and have 
freijucntly hocn confounded Avith one another (as 
by Casauboii, ad Tliraphrast. Clumict. 8, and Bur- 
inann, ad Quintil, v. 12, p. 4r)2). Kulinkcn {JJist. 
Grit. Orot. Gr. p, \lv., Ac.) first established the 
distinction between them. 

1. A native of the demos of Azenia in Attica. 
(Aescliiii. c. Tim. p. l.'VO, c. Ctrs. pp. .'')552, 58.'5, cd. 
B.eiske.) He lived about and after tlie end of 
the Pclojionnesian AAur. Ju ii.c. 412, Aristophon, 
Eaespodins and ]\lelcsia3 Avm’e sent to Sparta 
as ;mibass.'idors by the oligarcJiical government of 
the Four Hundred. (Time. viii. 8().) In the 
^ archonship of Euclcides, n, c. 401, after Athens 
AA'as deli\'cred of the tliirty tyrants, Aristojihon 
proposed a hiAV' Avliicli, though beneficial to the 
republic, yet caused great uneasiness and troubles 
ill many families at Athens; for it ordained, that 
no one should be regarded as a citizen of Athens 
Avhose mother VA-as not a freeliorn Avoman. (Caryst. 
ap. Aih-n. xiii. p. .577 ; d'aylor, 17/. Lns. p. 140, 
<‘d, Bei.>kc.) He also proywsed A'arious other Iuaa's, 
by which be ac<iuirod great poymlarity and the full 
confidence of the people (l)ein, c. Kubul. p. 15508), 
and their gn'ut number may be inferred from his 
own statement (ayn Aeschin. c. Gtes. p, .5855), that 
he Avas accused 7o times of having made illegal 
propo^al^, but that In; had alw'uys come off A'icto- 
rioiis. His iuflueuci* Avilli the yieoph* is most 
manifest from bis accusation of lyihicrates and 
'i’iniotlu'us, tAvo men to wlioiii Athens Avas so 
much indebted, (n. c. 55.54.) He charged them 
Avitli having acceyited bribes from tin; C.’hiutis and 
Ivhodiaiis, and the pc(*plo condemned Timotheus on 
the mere ussi'rtioii of Aristophon. (C, Neyios, 
'[imidit. 55; Aristot. Hint. 11, ‘255 ; Deinarch. c. lh‘- 
niusih. p. 1 J,c. Philod. yi. 1 00.) After tliiseveiit, luit 
siill in n. c. 55.7 I, the Inst time that Ave bear of liim 
in liistory, be eame foiwvard in the assi'inbly to dc- 
tenc! the law of Leplincs against Demosthenes, and 
tlie latter, Avho ofti'ii mentions him, treats the 
aged Aristojihon with grc'ut iv'spect, and n'ckons 
him among tin; most (dixyuent orators, (e. Lrpt. p. 
.■>01, tVc.) He seems to ll.-ive flied soon after. 
Non;* of his orations has conn* down to us. ((-'omyi. 
Clinton, Fast. Ihil. ad. Ann. 5).‘)l.) 

*2. A natiAe of tin* demos of Colyttiis, a gre.at 
oratorand yniliiician, whose eaveer i.s for the gr(*ater 
jiart contemyioruneons wil'i tliat of Demosthenes. 
It was this Aristo|)lioii Avliom Aeschines serv('d as 
a i'lerk, and in a\ liose s.*rvict; he Avas trained fur 
his jniblic career. [ A rsi minks. | Clinton (/’. //. 
u'l anil. 5510) ba.s yiointei out that he is not the 
.*.;imc as tin* one Avlmiu J’luUircIi ( 17V. A\ Grat. p. 
151 I) mentions, but that there the Azcniati must be 
iindei'htood. Ulpian {^ad Jhuuostl/. J)r Caron, p. 
74, a.) confounds liim Avitli Aristojihon tin* Azenian, 
as is clear from Aescliine.s (c. Clrsiph. yi. ,585). Tliis 
orator is often mentioned by Demosthenes, though 
he gives him the distinguishing eyiithet of 6 Ko- 
Auttcwv only once {IJo Curon. yi. 250, comp. pp. 
248, 281 ; c. Mid. ji. .584 ; Schol. ad Drmostk. 
p. *201, a.), and lie is always sj)ok(;n of as a man of 
considcrahle inrincnco and authority. As an orator 
he is ranked with Diopeithes and Chares, the most 
popular men of the time at Athens. There are 
some passtiges in DemoBthenes (as c. Tiniocr. p. 
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7Cr5, Dp Coron. Trier, p. 12.'i()) whore it is im- 
cortaiu wlicther he is speaking of Aristopimn tlie 
Azenian or the Colyttian. 

3. Archon Eponymiis of the year b. c. 330. 
(Diodor. xvii. 6*2; Pint. Demosth. 24.) Tln!o- 
phrastus {Charact. 8) calls this Aristoplion an 
orator. Tliat this man, who was arclion iii the 
same year in which Demosthenes delivered liis 
oration on the crown, was not tlni same as tlu! 
Colyttian. ‘s clear from that oration itsedf, in which 
(p. *281; tlie Colyttian is spokem of ;»s deceascil. 
Whether lie was actually Jin orator, as Theophrastus 
states, is very doubtful, since it is not mentioned 
anywlim-e else, and it is a prnliahle cojij<‘cture of 
lluhnken’s that the word piirwp was inserted hy 
SOUK! one wlio helieved that either the Azenijui or 
Colyttian was meant in that jiassagc. ((3inton, 
A*.//. ad Jinn. 330.) ^ fL. 8.1 

AKl'STOPilON (’ApuTToi/jfiSi/), a comic poet 
ri'spccting whose life or age nothing is known, but 
from the titles of whosi* com«‘dies we must infer, 
that they bidonged to tin* middle comedy. We 
know the titles of nine of his {days, viz. 1. n\d- 
rtav (Athcn. xii. p. .o.V2), 2. 4>iAaad5-j7s (Athen. xi. 
]). 472), 3. nu 0 a 7 opi(rTvjv (l)iog. Laert. viii. 38 ; 
Athen. vi. {>.238, iv. )>. 101, xiii. p. .^)(>3), 4. Ba- 
e/av (Stub. Sen)!.. 08. 10), 5. AiSu/aot ^ riupaui'os 
(Pollux, ix. 70), (). ’ioTpos' (Athen. vi. p. 238 ; 
Stub. Serm. vi. 27), 7. KaAKuevih]^ (Atlieii. xiii. 
p. .'i.'i.O), 8. napauaTaOi'i (7} (Stub. Serin. .08. 21), 
and 0. ne(fu0(Wi. (Athen. vii. yi. ,303.) ^^ r pos- 

sess only a fi*w friigments of th«*se comedies, and 
two or three ethers of wliich it is uneertJiin to 
which jdays they belonged. (Mcineke, ///.s/. (Vi7. 
Com. r,V. p. 410, i^c.) [h. S.] 

AUPS'I\)PII( )N ('A/urrTo</)am), a {ijiinter of 
some distinction, tli(‘ son jind jui]iil of Aglaojdum, 
Jind the brother of Polygnotus. lie was also yiro- 
bjibly the father of the younger Aghioydion, and 
born at Tluisos. Sonu! of his jirodactions jire men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (xxxv. 11. s. 4(1), ami I'lutarch 
(lie iiuilie/ul. Toet. 3). It is jirobjibly through a 
mistake tluit TMutarcli (Alelh. 18) makes him the 
autlior of a jiicLure representing Alcibhules in the 
arms of Neniea. [ Sec AuL.AOi’HON.l [C. P. M.] 
APISTOTELES (’ApuTTorMijs), was one of 
the thirty tyrants estalilisluid at Athens in n. i;. 

4 04. (Xen. JJe/l. ii, 3. § 2.) From an idlusion in 
the speech of Therainenes before his condemnation 
(Xen. Jle/L ii. 3. § 48), Aristoteh's apy>cars to have 
been also one of the Four Hundred, and to have 
kikcn an active pjirt in the Nclnune of fortifying 
Ketionia and admitting the Spartans into the 
Peiraoeus, u. c. 411. (Time. viii. 90.) In H. c. 
405 he was living in banishment, jind is mentioned 
by Xenophon as being with livsander during the 
siege of Athens. (He/l. ii. ‘2. § 18.) Plato intro¬ 
duces liim as one of the person.s in the “Panne- 
nides,” and as a very young man at the time of 
the dialogue. [F. E.] 

AHISTO'TELES (’ApurroTeATii). I. Piouka- 
I'liY.— Aristotle was born at Stageira, a seji-yiort 
town of some litth; iin{)orta.nce in the district of 
Chalcidicc, in the first yirjir of the 99th Oiyniyu'ad. 
(n.c. 384.) His father, Niconuichus, an Asclepiad, 
was ydiysician in ordinary to Amyntas II., king of 
Macedonia, and the author of several treatises on 
subjects coniurcted with natural science. (Suidjis, 
s. V. *ApifTTor4\7is.) Ilis mother, Phacstis (or 
Phaestias), was descended from a Chalcidijin family 
(Dioiiys. de Demusth. et Ariat. 5); and we find 
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mention of his brother Arimnestus, and his sister 
Ariinneste. (l)iog. Laert. v. l.'i; Suid. ^.c.) His 
father, who was a nuin of scientific culture, soon 
Introduced his son jit tlie court of the king of Mji- 
ledonia in Pelhi, when; at an early age he becjime 
juajnaintcd with tlie son of AmyntJis IL, afterwards 
tlie celebrated Philip of Mjicedonia, who wjis only 
three yiiars younger tlnin Aristotle himself. The 
studies and oceujialion of his fatlier account for 
the early inclination mjiiiifosted by Aristotle for 
the investigation of luitiirc, an incliiuition which is 
jierceivcd tliroiigliout his whole life.* He lost his 
father l>eforc he luid attained his seventeenth ye:ir 
(his mother ayipears to have died ejirlier), and Ik; 
wjis entrusted to the guardianshiji of one Proxi'ins 
of Atarneus in Mysia, who, however, witliont, 
doiiht, WJIS .settled in Stageira. Tliis friend of liis 
father prmided conscientiously for the education of 
the young orphan, and .secured for himself alasting 
ieiucmlmincc in the lienrt of his grateful ympiJ. 
Afterward.*,, Avhen lii.s foster-yiarents dud, lejiviiig 
Ji son, Nicaiior, Aristotle Jidojjted him, and gjive 
him his only daughter, Pythias, in marriage. (Am¬ 
mon. j). 41, cd. Hulile.) 

AfU'rtlie comyiletion of his seventeenth year, liis 
Jirdeiit yeiirning after knowledge led him to AtlK“n>, 
the mother-city of llelhmic culture, (n. c. 3(i7 ) 
V'’juioiis ealiiinnions reports r(‘S{K'cting Aristotle's 
youtJifiil days, which the hatred and envy of the 
schools inveiiteit, and gossiping iinecdote-mongi'i's 
sfiread abroad (A tluai. viii.ji. 3.'Vi; Aidian. I'. //. v. .8; 
Eiiseb. yVoep. xv. 2; cotnj). Ajf{iuleiu!-, 

^fjiol. |)p. .hlO, .51 1, ed. t )udendor}») to the effect 
that lu! siiuandi'i’ed his luTeditary property in a 
eonrst- of dissi{»ation, and was comj»L‘lle(l to seek ;i 
sulisi.steneo first jis a suldit>r, tlii'ii as a drug-seller 
(</>a,ipa/ra'7rwAr7s), have lu'en alri'iidy aiiijily ri'fiited 
by the ancients tlu-msi'ls'es. (('oni]). Aristocles, u/i. 
luisrli. 1. c.) When Aristotle jirrivt'd at Athens, 
Plato luul just set out ii])on his 8ieilian journey, 
from which he did not return for thri'c years. This 
intervening time was em[>i()M‘d by Aristotle in 
prejiiiriiig himself to be a wortliy disciple of the 
great tejiclier. Jlis hereditary fortune, wliich, ac¬ 
cording to all Ji}){)e;irauce, was considerable, not 
merely relieved him from anxiety aliout the iiKiJins 
of subsistence, but enabled him also to &up|a)rt the 
exjK'iise which the {lurclnise of books at that time 
rendered necessary. He studied the works of the 
eailier as well Jis of the contemporary philosophers 
with indefatigable zeal, and at the same time 
sought for information and instruction in inter¬ 
course with such followers of Socr.atcs and Plato «i.s 
were living at A.thens, among whom we may men¬ 
tion llcnicleides Ponticus. 

So as{>iring a mind could not long remain con- 
cejiled from the ob.servation of Plato, who soon 
distinguislied him above all his other di.scijiles. 
He maned him, on account of his restless industry 
and his untiring investigations after truth and 
knowledge, the '“intellect of his school” (I'ouy rrjs 
diarpiSrjvy Philopon. tie Aetcrnil. Alundi adv. Pnr- 
elam, vi. 27, ed. V^oiiet. 1535, fol.) ; his house, the 
house of the “■ reader” (duaypojcmfjs, Ammon. 1. c.; 
Caelius llhodigin. xvii. 17), who needed a curb. 


* It is interesting to observe, that Aristotle is 
fond of noticing j»hy.sici;ms and their operations in 
his cxplaimtory comjKirison.s. (Comp. e.g. Polilic, 
iii. 8. § 8, 10. §4,11. §§ 5, G, vii. 2. § 8, 1*2. § I, 
ed. Stahr.) 
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whereas Xenocnites needed the spur. (Diog.Laert 
iv. 6.) And while he recommended the latter ‘■‘to 
sacrifice to the Graces,” he appears mther to have 
warned Aristotle against the “ too much.” Aris¬ 
totle. lived at Athens for twenty years tih k- 
347. (Apoll. ap. Di<tp. Latrl. v. 9.) I hiring the 
whole of this period the good understanding 
which Ruhsisted between teaclicr and scholar con¬ 
tinued. with some trifling exceptions, undisturbed. 
Ft)r the storie.s of the disrespect and ingratitude of 
the latter towards tlie former nrii nothing but ra- 
lumnies invented by liis eriemicR, of whom, accord¬ 
ing to the exjiression of Themistius {Oral, iv.), 
Aristotle had raised a whole host. (Ael. T. 11. iii. 19, 
iv. 9; Euseb. J'raep. Evt. xv. 2; Diog, Laert. ii. 
109, V. 2 ; Ammon. 17/. Am/. ]». 47.) Neverthe¬ 
less, we can easily believe, that between two men 
who were engaged in the same pursuits, and were 
at the same time in some Respects of opposite cha¬ 
racters, coIliHion.s might now and tlum occur, and 
that the youthful Aristotle, jiossesscd as he w-as of 
a vigorous and aspiring mind, and having possibly 
a pn?s(!ntiment that In; was called to be tlie founder 
of a new epoch in thought and knowh^dge, niay 
have afipeared to many to have sometimes entered 
th(^ lists against his grey-headed bxicher with too 
much impetuosity. Ilut with all that, the position 
in wliich they stood to each other was, and con¬ 
tinued to be, worthy of both. This is not only 
j)roved by the character of each, which we know 
from other source.s, but is also confirmed by the 
truly amiable manner and alfectionate reverence 
■with which Aristotle conducts liis controversies 
with his teacher. In paiticular, we may notice a 
passage in the Nicomaehean Ethics (i. (»), with 
which others (as EthU'. A7e. ix. 7, Pol'd, ii. 3. § 3) 
may he compjirod. According to a notici^ by 
(.)lynipiodonis (in his conimentarv on Plato's Gor- 
gias), Aristotle even wrote a biographical Koyos 
iyKUiixKXffTims on his tciacinu'. (Sec Cousin, Jourii. 
d. SiHHtvs^ Dec. 1832, p. 744.) 

During the last ten years of his first residence 
at Athens, Aristotle hims(df had already assembled 
around him a cii'cle of sirliolars, among whom we 
may noti<;e his friend Iferinias, the dynast of the 
cities of Atarniuis and Assosin Mysia. (Strabo, xiii. 
p. ()]4.) The subjects of his lectures were not so 
iiuicli of a pliilosopliical * as of a rhetorical and 
peiba])s also of a political kind, ((^uintil. xi. 2. 

S 2.^).) At least it is proV(!d that Aristotle entered 
tlie lists of controversy against Isocrates, at tliat 
time the most distinguislied teacher of rhetoric. 
Indtual, be appears to have op])osed most deciiledly 
all the earlier and contemporary thef»nes J»f rhetoric. 
(Arist. Jilict. i. 1, 2.) liis opposition to Isocrates, 
however, Iial to most important e(Misc(pjences, as it 
accounts for tlu^ bitter hatred wdiieli was afterwards 
manifested towards Aristotle and his school 1,'y all 
the followers of Isocrates. It was tin: conflict «»f 
profound philosophical investigation with the super¬ 
ficiality of stylistic and rhetorical accomplisliinvuit; 
of systematic observation with shallow eiiipiricism 
and prosaic insij)i(lity ; of which Isocrates might bo 
looked upon as the principal reprcscTitative, since 
he not only desi)ised poetry, but held pliysics and 


* On the otlier hand, Augustin {dc (licit. 
viii. 12) says, “ ()imin Aristotele.s, vir exc<dlentis 
ingenii, scctam Peripateticani condidisset, et pluri- 
mos discipulos, praeclara fama exccllens, vivo ad hue 
praeceptore in suain haeresin congregasset.” 
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mathematics to ho illiberal studies, cared not to know 
anything about philosophy, and looked upon the 
accomplished man of the world and the clever rhe¬ 
torician as the true pliilosophers. On this occasion 
Aristotle puhlishi'd his first rhdocu'ul writings.- 
That during this time he continued to maintain 
liis connexion with the M.-icedonian court, is inti¬ 
mated by his going on an embassy to Philip of 
Macedonia on some business of tlie Athenians. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 2.) Moreover, we liave still tin; 
letter in which his royal friend announces to him 
the birth of his son Alexander, (n. c. 35C ; Gell. 
ix. 3; Dion Clirvsost. Orat. xix.) 

After the death of Plato, which occurred during 
the above-montioiu'd cmhtissy of Aristotle (b. c.. 
347), the latter left Athens, though we do not 
exactly know for what reason. Perha]>s he was 
offended by Plato’s having appointed Speiisippus 
as his successor in the Academy. (Diog. Laert. 
V. 2, iv. 1.) At the same time, it is more jtrohahie 
that, after tl>e notions of the ancient philosophers, 
lie esteemed travels in foreign parts as a necessary 
comjfletion of his education. Since the death of 
Plato, there liad been no longer any ties to detain 
him ut Athens. Hesides, the political horizon there 
had assunu'd a very ditfenmt as{M‘ct. 'J'lie under¬ 
takings of Philip against Glynthns and most of 
the Greek cities of Clialcidice filled the Athenians 
with hatred and anxiety. The native city of 
Aristotle met with the fate of many others, and 
was destroyed by Philip at the very time that 
Aristotle received an invitation from his former 
pupil, llermias, who from being the confidential- 
friend of a Bithynian dynast, Eulmlus (comp Pol¬ 
lux, ix. (); Arist. PoU't. ii. 4. 9, ](>), had, as 

alnxidy stated, rai.sed himself to lx; the ruler of 
the cities of Atarneus and Assos. On liis jniiniey 
thither he was accompanied by his liieiid Xeiio- 
crates, the disciple of I’lato. Jlei-mias, like liis 
predecessor luilnilus, had taktMi )):irt in the at¬ 
tempts made at that tiiiui by tlie Greeks in Asia 
to free tlieiuscKes from tiu' Persian dominion. 
Perliajis, therefore, the jnuniey of Aristotle had 
even a political object, as it appivirs not unlikely 
that llermias wished to avail iiiinself not merely 
of his counsel, hut of his good otfiees with PJiilij), 
in order to further his jihins. A few years, how¬ 
ever, after the arrival of Aristotle, llermias, through 
the treachery of Mentor, a (iirecian general in the 
Persian service, fell into the hands of the Persians, 
and, like liis ]>redeeessor, lost his lib'. Aristotle 
himself escaped to Mytilene, whither his wife, 
Pythias, the adoptive daughter of the assassinated 
prince, accompanied him. A poem on his unfor¬ 
tunate friend, whieli is still preserved, ti'stifies the 
warm affection which he had felt for him. 11 (* 
afterwards caused a statue to he t'reeted to his 
memory at Delphi. (Ding. Laert. v. (>, 7.) lie 
transferred to his adoptive daughter, Pythias, the 
almost enthusiastic attachment wliich he had en¬ 
tertained for his friend ; and long after her death 
ho directed in his will that her ashes sliould be 
placed beside his own. (Diog. v, 1(1,)* 

Two years after his flight from Atarneus (b. c. 


* Respecting the mode of writing the name 
llermias., see .Stahr, Arislotciia., i. p. 77, where it 
must he added, that according to the testimony of 
('lioorohoscus in the Efipn. Marfu. p. 378, ‘Sylb, 
who appeals to Aristotle himself^‘Ep/ulas and uot 
'Eppdas must be written. 
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312) wo find the philosopher accepting an invita¬ 
tion from Philip of Macedonia, who summoned him 
to his court to undertake the instruction and 
education of his son Alexander, then thirteen years 
of age. (Plot. AIct. 5; Quintil. i. 1.) Here 
Aristotle was treated with the most marked re¬ 
spect. His native city, Stageira, was rebuilt at 
his request,* and Philip caused a gymnasium (called 
Nymphaeum) to bo built there in a pleasant grove 
expressly for Aristotle and his pujiils. In the time 
of Plutarch, the shady walks {irepliraToi) and stone 
seats of Aristotle were still shewn to the traveller. 
(Pint. Lc. 5.) Here, in quiet retirement from the 
intrigues of the court at Pella, the future conqueror 
of the world ripened into manhood. IMutarch in¬ 
forms us that several other noble youths enjoyed the 
instruction of Aristotle with him. {ApojthtL Rty. 
vol. V. p. 6113, cd. Reiske.) Among this number 
we may mention Cassander, the son of Antipater 
(Pint. Alea'. 74), Marsyas of ]*ella (brother of 
Antigonus, afterwards king), who sub8(‘r|uently 
wrote a work on the education of Alexander; 
t!allisthcnes, a relation of Aristotle, and afterwards 
the historian of Alexander, and Theophrastus of 
Eresus (in Lesbos). Nearchus, Ptolemy, and 
Ilarpalus also, the three most intimate friends of 
Alexander’s youth, were probably his fellow pupils. 
(JMut. Alcuc. 10.) Alexander attached himself 
with such ardent affection to the philosopher, 
that the youth, whom no om* yet had been able to 
manage, soon valued his instructor above his own 
father. Aristotle spent seven years in Macedonia; 
but Alexander enjoyed his instruction without in¬ 
terruption for only four. Rut with such a pujul 
even this short period was suflieient for a teacher 
like Aristotle to fulfil the highest purposes of 
education, to aid the develojnuent of his pupil's 
faculties in every direction, to awaken susceptibility 
and livtdy inclination for every art and science, 
and to create in him that sense of the noble and 
great, which distinguishes Alexander from all those 
coiKjuerors who have only swept like a hurricane 
through the tvorld. According to the usual mod(! 
of (jrecian education, a knowledge of the poets, 
eloquence, and philosophy, were the principal sub- 
iects into which Aristotle initiated his royal 
pupil. 'J’hus we are even informed that he prepared 
a new recension of the Iliad for him (ij in rod 
pdpdriKosAtVi)]f^ J'ro/cy .}». clxxxi.), that be instructed 
him in ethics and jiolitics (Pint. Alex. 7), and dis¬ 
closed to him the abstrusities of his own speculations, 
of the publication of which by his writings Alex¬ 
ander afterwards complained. (Cell. xx. ,'>.) Alex¬ 
ander's love of the science of medicine and cv<‘ry 
branch of physics, as well as the lively interest 
which he took in liteniturc and jihilosophy generally 
(Pint. Alc.v. U), were awakened and fostered by this 
instruction. Nor can the views communicated by 
Aristotle to his pupil on politics have failed to 
exerciser the most important inlluence on his siil)- 
seqiuuit plans; although the aim of Alexander, to 
unite all the nations under his sway into one 
kingdom, without due regard to their individual 
peculiarities (Pint, dc Virt. Alex. i. (>, vol. ix. pp. 
33, 42, ed. llutten), was not (as .loh. v. MiiUer 
maintains) founded on the advice of Aristotle, but, 
on th(^ contrarj^ was opposed to the views of the 
philosopher, as Plutarch (/. e. p. fib) expressly ri>- 


* According to Diogenes Laertius (v. 4), Aris¬ 
totle drew up a new code of laws for the city. 
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marks, and as a closer consideration of the po¬ 
litics of Aristotle is of itself sufficient to prove. 
(Comp. Polif. iii, 0, vii. G, i. 1.) On the otluT hand, 
this connexion had likewise important con8(?quences 
as regards Aristotle himself. Living in what was 
then the centre and source of political activity, 
his survey of the relations of life and of states, as 
well as his knowledge of men, was extended. The 
position in which he stood to Alexander occasioned 
.and favoured several studies and literary works. 
In his extended researches into natural scicnci', 
and particularly in his zoological investigations, he 
j received not only from Philip, but in still largi'r 
measure from Alexander, the most liberal support, 
a support which stands unrivalled in the history of 
civilisation. (Aelian, V. II. v. 10; Athen. i.x. p. 
308, e.; JMin. II. N. viii. 17.) 

In the year n. c. 340, Alexander, then scarcely 
seventeen years of age, was appointed regent by 
his father, wdio was about to make an expcalition 
ag.ainst Ryzantiuin. From that time Aristotle’s 
instruction of the young prince w^as chiefly re¬ 
stricted to advice and suggestion, which may very 
possibly have been carried on by means of epis- 
tola ry correspond (‘nee. 

In the yc'ur n, c. 337), soon after Alexander 
ascended tlui throne, Aristotle quitted Macedonia 
for ever, andreturm'd to Athens^ after an absence 
of tw’elve years, whither, as it apyiears, he had 
alivady been invited. Here he found his friend 
Xi'uocraUrs president of the Academy. He him¬ 
self had the Lyceum, a gymnasium in the 
neighbourhood of the tmiqile of Apollo Lykeios, 
assigned to him by the state. He soon assembled 
round him a large number of distinguished scholars 
out of all the Hellenic cities of Europe and Asia, 
to whom, in the shady walks (vepiTraTot) which 
surrounded the Lyceum, while W'alking up and 
down, he delivered h'ctures on philosophy. From 
one or other of these circumstances the name Peri- 
ynitetic is derived, which w^as afterwards given to 
iris school. It ayipears, hovvev(‘r, most correct to 
derive the name (w'ith .Tonsius, iJissert. dc Hid. 
Perip. i. 1, pp. 4Lb—425, ed. Elswich) from the 
place whore Aristotle taught, Avhich was called at 
Athens par c.rcflloice., d TrepiTraros^ as is proved 
also by the walls of 'I'heojihrastus and Lycon. His 
lectures, which, accf>rding to an old account pre¬ 
served by Gellius (xx. .5), he delivered in the 
morning {4wdivds v-fplirarus) to a narrower circle 
of chosen and confidential (esoteric) hearers, and 
which were calh-d acroawatic or aenxdie^ embraced 
subjects connected with the more abstnise pliiloso- 
])hy (theology), physics, and dialectics. Those 
wdiich he delivered in the afternoon (SezAteds irepi- 
varos) and intended for a more j)rojniscu(ms circle 
(which accordingly he calk'd exoteric)., extended to 
rhetoric, sophistics, and politics. Such a separa¬ 
tion of his more intimate disciples and more pro¬ 
found lecturt'S, from the main body of his other 
hearers and the popular discourses intended for 
them, is also found among other Greek philosojihers. 
(Plat. Thcaet. p. 152, c., J^huedon., p. G2, b.) As 
regards the external form of delivery, he appears 
to have taught not so much in the way of conver¬ 
sation, as in regular lectures, fc^onie notices have 


* The story that Aristotle accompanied Alex¬ 
ander on his expeditions, W'hich we meet with in 
later writers, as c.y. in David ad Cataj. i. p. 24, 
a., 33, ed. Rnind., is fabulous. 
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been preserved to us of certain external regulations 
of his school, e. //., that, alter tlie example of 
Xenocratos, he created an archou evor}'^ ten days 
among his scliolars, and laid down certain laws <if 
good breeding for their social meetings {pofxoi 
(TVfxiroriKoi^ Diog. Rjiert. ii. 130 ; A then. v. p. 1«(), 
a. e.). Neither of the two schools of philoso- 
j»hy which flourished at tlic same time in Athens 
approached, in extent and celebrity, that of Aris- 
toth?, from which jiroctH’.ded a large number of dis¬ 
tinguished philosopliers, liistorians, statesmen, and 
orators. We mention here, beside Callisthem's t»f 
(Hynthus, who has been already spokem of, only' 
the names of Theo])hrastiis, and his coiintrymati 
Phanias, of En^sus, tlu; former of whom siu*- 
C(!eded Aristotle'in the Lyceum as president of the 
school ; Aristoxenns the Tarentine, surmmied 
/jLovaiKos ; the brolluns Ihidemus and Pasicrates of 
Rhodes; Ihulennis of Cyprus ; Clearchus of Soli; 
Theodectes of Phaselis ; the historians Dicaear- 
chus and Satyrus; llie celebratc'd stat(!sman, orator, 
and writer, Demetrius Phalereus ; the philosopher 
Ariston of Cos; J’hilon; Neleiis of Set^psis, and 
many' others, of whom an account was given by' 
the Alexandrine grammarian Nicander in his lost 
work, ritpl TUiV ’ApifTTOTcAouy fjLa6r\r6iv. 

During the thirteen years which Aristotle sj)ent 
at Athens ii: active exertions tuuongst such a circl<! 
of disciph's, he was at the same time occupied with 
the composition of the great(*r ])art of his v\M»rks. In 
these labours, as has already been observed, he was 
assisted by the truly kingly liberality of his form(*r 
pupil, who not only presented him with 300 
talents, an immense sum t;ven for our times, but 
also, through liis vicegerents in the conquered pro¬ 
vinces, caused large collections of natural curiosities 
to be made for him, to wliich posterity is in¬ 
debted for one of his most excellent works, the 
“ History of Animals.” (Pliii. IJ. N. viii. 17.) 

Meanwhile various causes contributed to throw 
a cloud over the latter years of the philosopher’s 
life. In the first jilace, he felt deeply the death of 
his wile I’ythias, who left behind her a daughter 
of the same name : he lived subsequently'^ with a 
friend of his w'ife’s, the slave Jlerpyllis, who bore 
liiin a son, Nicomachns, and of whose faitbfnlness 
and attaclmicnt he makes a grateful and substan¬ 
tial acknowledgement in his will. (Diog. Laert. v. 

1 ; V. 13.) But a source of still greater grief 
was an interruption of the friendly relation in 
wliicb he had liitlierto stood to his royal pupil. 
The occasion of this originated in the opposition 
raised by the philosopher Callisthenes against the 
changes in the conduct and policy of Alexander. 
Aristotle, who had in vain advised Callisthenes not 
to lose sight of prudence in his behaviour towards 
the king, disapproved of his conduct altogether, 
and foresaw its unhappy issue. [Cali.istiienks.] 
Still Alexander refrained from any expression of 
hostility towards his former instructor (a story of 
this kind in Diog. Laert. v. 10, has been corrected 
by Stahr, Arislutelia^ p. 133); and .'ilthough, as 
riutarch expressly informs us, their fornuir cordial 
connexion no longer subsisted undisturbed, yet, as 
is proved by a remarkable expression {Topicor. iii. 

1, 7, ed.Buhle; comp. Albert ileydeinann’sGcnnan 
translation and explanation of the categories of 
Aristotle, p. 3*2, Btulin, 1335), Aristotle never lost 
Itis trust in his royal friend. The story', that Aris¬ 
totle, irritated by the above-mentioned occurrence, 
took part in poisoning the king, is altogether un- | 
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foumb^d. Alexander, according to all historiral 
testimony, died a natural death, and no writer 
mentions the name of Aristotle in connexion with 
th(! nninmr of the poisoning except BJiny'. (//. N. 
XXX. 5.‘>.) Nay', even the passage of Pliny' lias 
been wrongly' understood by the biograj)hers of 
Aristotle (bv Stahr as well, i. p. 133); for, far 
fnnn regarding Aristotle as guilty of such a crime, 
the Roman naturalist, who everywhere shews tliiit 
he cherished tin; dee])est respect for Aristotli', says, 
<in the contrary', just the reverse,—that tin; rumour 
had been “ magiia cum infamia Aristotelis cavo- 
(jita/uiii.''' 

The movements which commenced in Greece 
against Macedonia alter Alexander’s death, n. c. 
323, endangered also the peace and security ot 
Aristotle, who was regarded as a friend of Mace¬ 
donia. To bring a political accusation against him 
was not easy', for Aristotle was so spotless in this 
respiict, that not even his name is mentioned by 
Demosthenes, or any' other cont<*mporary orator, as 
ini])licated in tliose relations. He was accordinj>Iy 
accused of impiety (daeSeias) by the hierophant 
EuryiiMidon, whose accusation was sup])orted by an 
I AtluMiian of smue note, named Deino])hilu8. Such 
accusjitions, as the rabulist Euthyj)liron in Plato 
remarks, seldom missed their object with the mul¬ 
titude. (Plato, JCuthi/ph. .3, n., EiiSidgoAo rd 
rutavra wpos rovs ttoWovs.) 'J’he charge was 
grounded on his having addressed a hymn to 
his friend llermias as to a god, and ])aid him 
divine honours in other respects. (Diog. Laert. 
V. 5; Jlg<!n, DiiKjnisit. <lo iScof. I*oesi, p. 33 ; 
and the 'AiroKuyia d(re€das attributed to Aris¬ 
totle, but the autlienticity of which was doubted 
ev(‘n by the ancients, in Atben. xv. Ki, p. 0*3<i.) 
(Wtaiu dogmas of the philosopher wen; alsu 
used for the same object. (Origeu. c. Ce/s. i. 
p. 51, ed. Hocschel.) Aristotle, however, knew 
his danger sulliciontly' W(*ll to withdraw from 
Athens before bis trial. He escaped in the be¬ 
ginning of ij. c. 322 to Clialcis in Eul)oea, where lie 
had r<‘lations on his mother’s side, and where the 
Macedonian influence, which was there predominant, 
aflbrded him proti'ction and security'. In his will 
also mention is nimbi of some property which he 
had in Ghalcis. (Hiog. Laert. v. 14.) Certain ac¬ 
counts (Strabo, x. p. 443; Diog. Laert. x. 1) even 
render it exceedingly probable that Aristotle had 
left Athens and removed to Chalcis before the 
death of Alexander. A fragment of a letter 
written by the philosopher to his friend Antipater 
has been preserved to us, in which he states bis 
rojisons for the above-mentioned change of resi¬ 
dence, and at the same time, with reference to the 
unjust execution of Socrates, adds, that he wished 
to deprive the Athenians of the opportunity of 
sinning a second time against jihilosojjhy. (Coinji. 
Eustath. ad Horn. Od. vii. 120. p. 1573, 1*2. ed. 
Rom. 275, 20, Bas.; Aelian, V. H. iii. 33.) 
From Chalcis he may' have sent forth a defence 
against the accu«ition of his enemies. At least 
antiquity possessed a defence of that kind under 
his name, the authenticity' of which, however, was 
already doubted by Athenacus. (Comp. Phavorin. 
aj}. Diog. La'CH. 1. c., who calls it a Ad 70 s tiicavi- 
k65.) However, on liis refusing to answer the 
summori.s of the Areiopagus, lie was deprived of all 
the rights and honours which had been previously 
bestowed upon him (Aelian, V. //. xiv. 1), and 
condemned to death in his absence. Meantime 
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the philosopher continued his studies and lectures 
in Chalcis for some time longer without molesta¬ 
tion. He died in the beginning of August, in the 
year n. c. 322, a short time btdore 1 )einoKthenes 
(who died in Octol)er of the same year), in the t)3rd 
year of his age, from tlie effects, not of poison, hut 
of a chronic disorder of the stomach. (Censorin. de 
Dm Nat. 14, extr.; Apollod. ap. Diop. Dd'rt. v. 
JO; Dionys. 1. c. 5.) The accounts of his having 
committed suicide belong to the region of fables 
and talcs. One story (found in several of the 
thiristian fathers) was, that he tlirew himself into 
tJie Pluripus, from vexation at being unable to dis- 
Cf)ver the causes of the currents in it. On the 
other hand, w(! have the account, that his morUd 
remains were transported to his native city Stageira, 
and that his niemory was honoun'd there, like that 
of a hero, by yearly festivals of remembrance. 
(V'^et. Jntp. ap. Ilulih^ vol. i. p. 5f); Ammon. }>. 
47.) Jlefore his death, in compliance with the 
wish of his school, lie had intimated in a symbolical 
manner that of his two mest distinguished scholars, 
Menedemus of Ithodes and Theophrastus of Ivresus 
(in Lesbos), luj intemh'd tlie latttu' to lie Jiis suc¬ 
cessor in the Lyceum. (Oellius, xiii. .'i.)* Jle also 
be(|ueathed to 'J’heophrastus liis well-stored library 
and the originals of his own writings. From his 
will (in Hiog. Jjae'rt. v. 21; Hennipp. <//>. Alhen. 
xiii. p. fdkO, c.), which attests tin; ilourislung state 
of his worldly circumstances not less than his 
judicious and hynii)athetic care for his family and 
servants, we gather, that his adojitiveson Fiicanor, 
his daughter Pythias, the offspring of his first mar¬ 
riage, us well as Herpyllis and tlie son he had by 
her, survived him. He named his friend Ajitipater 
us the executor of his wdl. 

If we cast a glance at the character of Aristotle, 
we see a man of tlie highe.st intellectual powers, 
gifted with a piercing understanding, a compre- 
lumsivc and deep mind, jiractical and extensm* 
views of the various relations of actual life, and 
the noblest moral sentiments. ISuch he appears in 
his life as well as in his writings. Such other in¬ 
formation as we possess respecting his character 
accords most comph-tely with this view, if we 
estimate at their real value the manifest ill-will 
and exaggi rations of the. literary anecdotes wlii<-]) 
have come down to us. At Athens the fact of his 
])cing a foreigner was of itself a sudicieiit leason 
for his Uiking no jiart in politics. For the rest, he 
at any rate did not belong to the party of de- 
nioci’atical ])atriots, of whom Deniostlumes may be 
regarded as tlie repri'sentativc, but probably coincid¬ 
ed rather with the conciliatory politics of Phocion. 
A declared op})onent of al)soi'utiwi {PoHt. ii. 7. S O’), 
he everywhere insists on conformity to tlie law, 
for the law is “ the only safe, rational standard to 
be guided by, while the will of the individual m.an 
cannot be depended on.” He wished to form the 
beau ideal of a ruler in Alexander {I’olit. iii. 8, 
extr.), and it is quite in accordance with the 
orientiil mode of viewing things, wln*n the Arabian 
philoso])hers, as Avicenna and Abu-l-faraj, some¬ 
times call Aristotle, Alexander’s vizier. (Comp. 
Schtnoelder’s Docujucnta D/iUosoph. A rah. p. 74.) 

The whole demeanour of Aristotle was marked 
by a certiiin briskness .and vivacity. His powers 
of eloquence were considerable, and of a kind 

* Ho praised the wines of both islands, but 
said he thought that of Lesbos the more agreeable. 
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adapted to produce conviction in his hearers, a gilt 
which Antipater jiniises highly in a letter written 
after Aristotle’s death. (Plut. Cat. Map. p. 354, 
f/onb/. p. 234.) He exhibited remarkable atten¬ 
tion to external apjwarancc, and bestowed much 
care on his dress and jxirson. (Timotheus, up. 
Diop. A. V. 1; Aclian, V. 11. iii. 19.) He is de¬ 
scribed as having been of weak health, which, con¬ 
sidering the astonishing extent of his studies, 
shews all the more the energy of his mind. (Cen¬ 
sor. d(‘ Dir nat. 11.) He wiis short and of slender 
make, with small eyes and a lisp in his pronun¬ 
ciation, using L fur li (rpavAos^ Hiog. L. v. 1), 
and with a sort of sarcastic expression in his 
eoiintenance (/iw/cia, A(“lian, iii. 19), .'ill which 
clianicteristics arc introduced in a maliciously 
caricatured description of him in an ancient ( [li- 
gram. (Anth. 552, vol. iii. p. i7<), ed. .Jacobs.) 
'J'lie plastic Avorks of antiquity, which pass as por¬ 
traits of Aristotle, .an; treated of by Visconti. 
{^Iroitoprajdiio Crtnjtu^ i. p. 230.) 

11, AkISTOTLK’s WlllTlNOS, 

liefore we proceed to enumerate, classify, and 
characterise the Avorks of the philosopher, it is 
iiecessjiry to take a review of the liistory of their 
transmission to our times. A short account of this 
kind has at the same time the advantage of indi¬ 
cating the progress of the development and iullu- 
ence of the Aristotelian piiilosophy itseff. 

According to ancient accounts, even the Large 
number of the works of Aristotle whicli are still 
preservaul, comprises only the smallest part of the 
waitings lie is said to luivo composed. According 
to tin* Cireek commentator David {ad Cidvp.Vroovm. 
p. 24, 1. 40, Drund.), Andronicus tlie Uliodiau 
bUited their number at 1000 (rvyypdppara. The 
Anonym. Men.agii (p. 01, ed. Buhle in Arid. 0pp. 
vol. 1) sots doAvn their mimlier at 400 /SiSAi'a. Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (v. 27) gives 4*1 myriads as the 
number of lines. If we reckon .about 10,000 lines 
to a quire, this gives us 4 1 (juires, AA'liile the Avrit- 
ings extant amount to about the fourth part of 
tliis. (llegol, y orhmmjva iiher din (ichch. der 
Dl/iloso/d/ir, vol. ii. pp. 307, 308.) Still these 
sUiteiiK'iits are very indefinite. Nor do wo got on 
much better Avitli the three ancient catalogiu's of 
his Avritings which are still extant, tliose namely of 
Diogenes Jjaertius, the Anonym. Menag., and tlie 
Arabian Avriters in (’asiri {JiiU. Arab, llisp. vol. i. 
p. 30()), Avhich may be found entire in the first ao- 
iiime of liuhle’s edition of Aristotle. They all three 
give a mere enumeration, without the’: least trace of 
armngeineut, and without any critical remarks. 
They dilfer not only fi’om each other, but from 
the quotations of other Aviators and from tlie titles 
of the extant works to such a degree, that all idea of 
reconciling them must be given up. The difliculty 
of doing so is further increased by the fact, that 
om*. and the same Avork is frequently quoted under 
ditli'rent titles (Brandis, de fterditis. Arist. lihr de. 
Idcis ft de liono. p. 7 ; llavaisson, Miiap/n/sique d' 
Aridolf., vol. i. p. 48, P.aris, 1837), and that sections 
and Jjooks apjiear as independent waitings under 
distinct titles. From Aristotle’s oAvn quotations of 
his works criticism can here derive but little 
assistance, a^ the nffei taices for the most part arc 
quite goneral, or have merely been supplied by 
later Avritors, (Ritter, Gesch. der Phil. vol. iii. p. 
21, not. 1.) The most complete enumeration of the 
writings of Aristotle from those catalogues, as well 
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of the extant as of the lost works, is to be found 
in Fabricius. {Bill. dr. iii. pp. 207—284, and pp. 
388—407.) The lost works alone have been 

enumerated by Buhle {Comnie/itatio de deperd.Arist. 
libr. in Comment. Societ. Gottimj. vol. xv. p. 57, &c.) 
Rut the labours of both these scholars no longer 
satisfy the demands of modern critical science. To 
make use of, and form a judgment upon those ancient 
catalogues, is still further attended with uncertainty 
from the circumstance, that much that was spu¬ 
rious was introduced among the writings of Aris¬ 
totle at an early period in antiquity. The causes 
of this are correctly assigned by Ammonius. {Ad 
Arist. Categ. fol. 3, a.) In the first place, several 
of tlie writings of tlie immediate disciples of Aris¬ 
totle, which treated of like subjects under like 
names, as those of Theophrastus, Eudemus Rho- 
dius, Phanias, and others, got accidentally inserted 
amongst the works of the SUigirite. Then we must 
add mistakes arising 5id ri\v oficowfilav^ as in the 
ancient philosophical, rhetorical, and historico- 
political literature there were scvei’al writers of the 
same name. Lastly, the endeavours of the Ptole¬ 
mies and Attali to enrich their libraries as much 
as possible with works of Aristotle, set in motion 
a number of people, whose love of gain rendered 
them not over scrupulously honest. (Comp. David, 
ad Categ. p. 28, a., 15, who assigns additional 
causes of falsification; Ammon. 1. c. ; Simplicius, 
fol. 4, 6 ; Galen, Comment, 2 in lihr. de Nad. hum. 
pp. 10', 17 ; Brandis, lihein. Mus. p. 200, 1827.) 
It is very possible that the Greek lists, in particu¬ 
lar that in Diogenes Laertius, are nothing else 
than catfilogues of these libraries. (Trendelenburg, 
ad Arist. de Aninui^ p. 123.) 

As regards the division of Aristotle’s writings, 
the ancient Greek commentators, as Ammonius 
{ad Categ. p. 0, b. Aid.) and iSiinplicius {ad Cat. 
pp. 1, 0, ed. Bas.) distinguish—1. ''tiroiiinuMiriKd^ 
i. e. collections of notices and materials, dmwn up 
for his own use. 2. ^vvrayiJuiTiKd, elaborate works. 
Those which were composed in a strictly scientific 
mannt;r, and contained the doctrinal lectures (ewepo- 
da-fis) of the philosopher, they called dupoagaTiKd 
(Gell. XX. 5, hits ditpoariKd, which form, however, 
Schaefer, ad Plut. vol. v. p. 245, rejects), or else 
faanepiKd, SvoirriKd. Those, on the otlier htind, 
in which the method and style were of a more 
popular kind, and wliich wen; calculated for a cir- 
cU; r)f miders beyond tlie limits of Jthe school, were 
termed i^arrepiKd. The latter were composed 
chiefly in the form of dialogues, particularly such 
as treated upon points of practical philosophy. Of 
these dialogues, which were still extant in Cicero’s 
time, nothing has been preserved. (The whole of 
the authorities relating to this subject, amongst 
whom Strab. xiii. pp. (>08, fi09 ; Cic. de Fin. v. 5, 
ad Att. iv. 1 O'; Gell. /. c.; Plut. Alex. 5, Advers. Co- 
lot. p. 1115, b. are the most important, are given 
at full length in Stallr’s Aristotelian vol. ii. p. 244, 
&c.; to which must be added Sopater atque Syrian. 
ad llermog. p. 120, in Ijeonhard Spcngcl, Hwaytayh 
Tfxvwv,.«?. de Artium Scriptt. &c. p. 167.) 

The object which Aristotle had in view in the 
composition of his exoteric writings appears to 
havt; been somewhat of the following kind. He 
Avished by numns of them to come to an understand¬ 
ing with the public. The Platonic philosophy was 
so widely dilfused through all classes, that it was 
at that time almost a duty for every educated man 
to be a follower of Plato. Aristotle therefore was 
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obliged to break ground for his newer philosophy 
by enlightening the public generally on certain 
practical points. In this way originated writings 
like the “ Eudemus,” a refutation, as it appears, of 
Plato’s Phju;don; liis book irepl NojttwF, a critical 
extract from Plato’s “Laws;” fcirther, writings 
such as that repl Siuaiocrdvris, See, These were the 
\6yoi iv Koiv^ iKSeSofievot, and Stobaeus quotes 
from them quite correctly in his Florilegiumn 
r£v *A.purrori\ovs KOINn^N SiarpiSdov. (Comp. 
Philop. ad Arist. de Animan i. 138, c. 2.) In Aris¬ 
totle himself (and this has not always been duly con¬ 
sidered) there occurs no express declaration of this 
distinction. The designations esoteric, acroamaticn 
or fjxyirtic writings, would alike be looked for in 
vain in all the genuine works of the philosopher. 
It is only in his answer to the complaint of Alex¬ 
ander, that by publishing his lectures ho had made 
the secrets of philosophy the common property of 
all, that he says, that “the acroatic (acroamatic, or 
esote*ia) books had been published and yet not 
published, for they were intelligible only to one 
who had been initiated into philosophy.” The ex¬ 
pression ejoteric, on the other hand, we find in 
Aristotle himself, and that in nine passages. {Eth. 
Nic. i. 13, vi. 4, Eth. Eudem. ii. 1, ii. 8, v. 4, Polit. 
iii. 4, vii. 1, Phys. iv. 14, Metaph. xiii. 1.) These 
very passages prove incontestably, that Aristotle 
himself had not in view a division of this kind in 
the sense in which it was subsequently understood. 
In one instance he applies the name exoteric to 
writings which, in accordance with the above-men¬ 
tioned division, must necessarily be set down as 
esoteric; and secondly, in several of those passages 
the term is merely employed to denote disquisitions 
which are foreign to the matter in hand. Nay, 
the expression is used to denote the writings of 
other autliors. The w'hole subject concerns us 
mure as a point of literary history than as having 
any scientific interest. “One secs at once for 
one’s self,” says Hegel {Gesch. der Philos, ii. p. 310, 
comp. 220, 238), “what works are philosophic and 
speculative, and what are more of a mere empirical 
nature. The esoteric is the speculative, which, 
even though written and printed, yet remains 
concealed from those who do not bike sufficient 
mtcrest in the matter to apply themselves vigo¬ 
rously. It is no secret, and yet is hidden.” But 
the same author is uTong in maintaining, that 
among the ancients th(;re existed no difference at 
all between the writings of the philosophers which 
they publislied, and the lectures which they deli¬ 
vered to a select circle of hearers. The contrary is 
established by positive testimony. Thus Aristotle 
Avas the first to publish what with Plato were, 
strictly spt;aking, lectures {dypa<pa SSyfutra, Bran¬ 
dis, de perd. Ar. libr. de Ideis, p. 25 ; Trendelenb. 
Piutonis de Ideis ductrina ex Platone illustrata, p. 2, 
&.C., Berlin, 1827). Hegel himself took good care 
not to allow all the conclusions to which his system 
conducted to appear in print, and Kant also 
found it unadvistible for a philosopher “to giA'e 
utterance in his Avorks to all that he thought, al- 
tlmugh he Avould certainly say nothing that he did 
not think.” 

The genuine Aristotelian writings which are 
extant Avould have to be reckoned amongst the 
acroamaiU'. books. The Problems alone belong to 
the class diisignated by tlie ancients hypomnemativ 
writings. Uf the dialogues only small fragments 
are exbint. All that wc know of them places 
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them, as well as those of Theophrastus, far below 
the dramatic as well as lively and characteristic 
dialogues of Plato. The introductions, according 
to a notice in Cicero {adAtt. iv. IG), had no inter¬ 
nal connexion with the remainder of the treatises. 

Fate of Aristotle's writings, 1. In antUpiilg .—If 
we bear in mind the above division, adopted by 
the Greek commentators, it is obvious that the so- 
called hypomncrmitic writings were not publislied 
by Aristotle himself, but made their appearance 
only at a later time with the whole body of his 
literary remains. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that the exoteric writings, particularly 
tlie dialogues, were published by the philosopher 
liimself. But respecting the acroamatic writings, 
that is, respecting the principal works of Aristotle, 
an opinion became prevalent, through misunder¬ 
standing an ancient tradition, which maintained its 
ground for centuries in the history of literature, 
and which, though at variance with all reason and 
history, has been refuted Jind corrected only within 
the last ten years by the investigations of German 
scholars. 

According to a story which we find in Strabo 
(xiii. p. 608)—the niiain authority in tliis matter— 
(for the accounts given by Athenaeus, Plutarch, 
and Suidas, present only unimportant variations), 
Aristotle bequeathed his library and original manu¬ 
scripts to his successor, Theophrastus. After the 
death of the latter, these literary treasures together 
with Theophrastus’ own library came into the 
hands of his relation and disciple, Neleus of Scep¬ 
sis. This Neleus sold both collections at a high 
price to Ptolemy II., king of Egypt, for the Alex¬ 
andrine library; but he rt^tained for himself, as an 
heirloom, the original MSS. of these two philoso¬ 
phers’ works. The descendants of Neleus, w'ho 
were subjects of the king of Pergaraus, knew of no 
other way of securing them from the search of the 
AtUili, who wished to rival the Ptolemies in funn¬ 
ing a large library, than concealing them in a cellar 
(/card 7 ^s hiwpxryi rivl)^ where for a couple of 
centuries they were exposed to the ravages of 
damp and worms. It was not till the beginning 
of the century before the birth of Christ that a 
wealthy book-collector, tlie Athenian Apellicon of 
Teos, trac(!d out these viiluable relics, liought them 
from the ignorant heirs, and prepared from them a 
new edition of Aristoths’s works, causing the ma¬ 
nuscripts to be copied, and filling up the gaps and 
making emendations, but without sufficient know¬ 
ledge of what lie was about. After the capture 
of Athens, Sulla in b. c. 84 confiscated Apellicon’s 
collection of books, and had them conveyed to 
Rome. fAPKhjLicoN.] 

Through this ancient and in itself not incredible 
story, an error has arisen, which has been handed 
down from the time of Strabo to the present day. 
People thought (as did Strabo himself) that they 
must necessai-ily conclude from this account, that 
neither Aristotle nor 'I’hiiophrastus had published 
their writings, with the; exception of some exoteric 
works, which had no important bearing on their 
system; and that it was not till 200 years later 
that they were brought to light by the above-men¬ 
tioned Apellicon and published to the philosophical 
world. I'hat, however, was by no means the case. 
Aristotle indeed did not prepare a complete edition, 
as we call it, of his writings. Nay, it is certain 
that death overtook him before he coidd finish 
some of them, revise others, and put the finishing 
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touch to several. Nevertheless, it cannot be de¬ 
nied that Aristotle destined all his works for pub¬ 
lication, and* himself, with the assistance of his 
disciples, particularly Theophrastus, published those 
which he completed in his lifetime. This is indis¬ 
putably certain with regard to the exoteric writ¬ 
ings. Of the rest, those which had not been pub¬ 
lished by Aristotle himself, were made known by 
Theophrastus in a more enlarged and complete 
fonn; as may be proved, for instance, of the phy¬ 
sical and historico-political writings. Other scho¬ 
lars of the Stag! rite, as for example, the Rhodian 
Eudemus, Phanias, Pasicrates, and others, illus¬ 
trated and completed in works of their own, which 
frequently bore the same title, cerUiin works of 
their teacher embracing a distinct biauch of learn¬ 
ing; while others, less independently, published 
lectures of their master which they had reduced to 
writing. The exertions of these scholars were, in¬ 
deed, chiefly directed to the logical writings of the 
philosopher; but, considering the well-known mul- 
tiplicit}' of studies which characterised the school 
of the Peripatetics, we may assume, that the re¬ 
maining writings of their great master did not 
pass unnoticed. But the writings of Aristotle 
were read and studied, in the first two centuries 
after his death, beyond the limits of the school it¬ 
self. The first Ptolemies, who were friends and 
personal patrons of Aristotle, Theophrastus, Stra- 
ton, Jind Demetrius Phalereus, spared no exjjenso 
in order to incorporate in the library which they 
had founded at Alexandria the works of the founder 
of the Peripatetic school, in as complete a form as 
possible. For this and, th(»y ctiused numerous 
co])ics of one and the same work to be purchased; 
thus, for example, there were forty MSS. of the 
Analytics at Alexandrisu (Ammon, ad Vai. fol. 3,a.) 
And although much that was spurious found its 
way in, yet the acutenesr and learning of the great 
Alexandrine critics Jind grammarians are a sufficient 
security for us that writings of that kind were sub- 
st^quently discovered and separated. It cannot be 
determined, indeed, how far the studies of these 
men were directed to tluj strictly logical and meta¬ 
physical w'orks; but that they studied the histori¬ 
cal, political, and rhetorical writings of Aristotle, 
the fragments of their own writings bear ample 
testimony. Moreover, as is well known, Aristotle 
and Theophrastus were both admitted into the 
famous “’Canon,” the tradition of w'hich is at any 
rate very ancient, and wdiich included besides only 
the philosophers, Plato, Xenophon, and Aeschines. 
There can therefore be little doubt, that it is quite 
false that the philosophical writings of Aristotle, 
for the first two centuries after his death, remained 
rotting in the cellar at Scepsis; and that it was 
only certJiin copies which met with this fate : this 
view of the case accords also with the direct testi¬ 
mony of the ancients. (Cell. xx. 5 ; Plut. AUx, 7; 
Simplicius, Proocm. ad Ar. Phys. extr., Ar. Po'Ct.b, 
extr.; Bnuidis, Ahliandt. der lierlin. Akad. xvii. 
p. 268.) And in this way is it to be explained 
why neither Cicero, who had the most obvious in¬ 
ducements for doing so, nor any one of the nume¬ 
rous Greek commentators, mentions a syllable of 
this tradition about the fate and long concealment 
of all the moie important works of Aristotle. In 
saying this, however, we by no means intend to 
deny—1. That the story in Strabo has some truth 
in it, oidy that the conclusions which he and others 
drew from it must be regarded as erroneous; or 
V 2 
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2. That the fate which befel the literary remiiiiia 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus was prejudicial to 
individual writings, e. to the Metaphysics (see 
Glaser, dh Arid. Metuph. p. 8, &c.): or 3. That 
through the diseovery of Apellicon sevenil writings, 
as e. y. the Prol)lems, and other hypomnematic 
works, as the Poetics, which we now possess, may 
have come to light for the first time. 

Meantime, after the first two successors of Aris¬ 
totle, tlu; P(!rij)jit(aic school gradually declined. 
Th(‘ heads of lIk; school, who followed Theophrastus 
and IStraton, vi/. Lycoii, Ariston of Geos, Critolaus, 
were of less inij)ortance, and seem to have oc- 
cii])ied themselves more in carrying out some sepa- 
nito dogmas, and commenting on the works of 
Aristotle. Attention was espt'cially directed to a 
popular, rhetorical system of Ethics. The school 
declined in splendour and influence; the more ab¬ 
struse writings of Aristotle were neglected, because 
their form was not sufficiently pleasing, and the 
easy superficiality of the school was dt'tt^rrt'd by 
the dilllculty of unfolding them. Thus tin* expres¬ 
sion of the master himself respecting his writings 
might have been repeated, “that they had been 
pul)lished and yet not published.” Extracts and 
anthologies arose, and satisfied the superficial wants 
of th(' school, while the works of Aristotle himself 
wen> thrust into the back-ground. 

In Rome, before the time of Gicero, we find only 
slender traci'S of an acipiaintanee with the writings 
and philosophical systmn of Aristotle. They only 
came there with the library of A]>ellicon, which 
Sulla had carried olY from Greece. Here Tyrannion, 
a learned freedman, and still more the jihilosopher 
and literary antiipuiry, Andronicus of libodes, 
gained great credit by the pains they bestowed on 
them. Ind(‘ed, Lh(^ labours of Andronicus form an 
epoch in the history of the Aristotelian writings. 

I ANnuoNJcns, p. 17b', h.] 

With Andronicus of Rhodes the age (»f commen¬ 
tators begins, who no longer, like the first IVripa- 
teties, treaP’d of separate branches of philosophy 
in works of their own, following the jirinciples of 
their master, but united in regular commentaries 
exjilaiiatioiis of the meaning with critical observa¬ 
tions on the text of individual passages. The po- 
])ular and often juolix style of these commentaries 
])robably arlsl^s from their having been originally 
lectures. Here must he mentioned, in the first 
centuiy after Christ, Pdkthus, a scholar of Andnn 
nicus ; H.amascenus ; Alexander 

Aeu aeus, Nero’s instructor; in the second cente.ry, 
AsI'asius (A;///. Nil -, ii. and iv.); Adrastii.s, the 
author of a work Trepi ri]s rdf^eus ruv'ApiaronriKovs 
• Galenus; Alexander of Aphrodisias 
in Caria. [See p. 112.) In the third and fourth 
centuries, the new-Piatoiiists engaged zealously in 
the task of explaining Aristotle : among these wo 
must mention Porphvrius, the author of the in¬ 
troduction to the Categories, and his pupil, 1am- 
nijcHUs; Dexippus; and Themistius. In the 
fifth century, Prochjs; Ammoniuh; Damaschis; 

1 .'avid the Armenian. In the sixth century, Ascr e- 
pius, bishop of Tralles; Olympiodorus, a pupil 
of Ammonius. Simpi.icius was one of the teachers 
of philosophy who, in the reign of Justinian, emi¬ 
grated to the emperor Coflrocs of Persia. (Jourdain, 
Ilcchercltes critkjuns sur O'age et foriginedes 'Irwiar- 
tions lathiea d'Arid.., Paris, 1819.) His comment¬ 
aries are of incalcul.'ilde value for the history of the 
Ionian, PytIuigoTean, and Eleatic philosophy. In- ; 
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deed, in every point of view, they arc, together 
with those of Jdhannes Philuponus, the most 
distinguished of all the Avorks of Greek comnum- 
tiitors which liave beim preserved to us. Almost 
contemporaneously with them tin* Roman consular 
Roethids, the last support of philosophical litera¬ 
ture in Italy (a. d. .^24), translated some of the 
writings of Aristotle. 

TIui series of the more profound coimnentators 
ends witli tliesc writers ; and after a long interval, 
the works of Aristotle became a subject of study 
and exphination among tin: Arabians and in tiio 
AVest, while among the Greeks scarcely any one 
else is to be mentioned than JoH. Damas(;knus 
;md PiioTius in the eighth and ninth centuries; 
Michael Psellds, Michael Ephesius in the 
eleventh century; Geo. Pachymeres and Eu- 
sTRATHJs in the twelfth; Leo Maoentenijs in 
the fourteenth ; and GeoR(Hi;s Gkahsths Plei ho 
and Georhuis of Trapezus in the fiftetmth. 'I’hese 
borrow all that tliey have of any v.'ilue from the 
older commentators. (Comp. Lahhims, (inuror. 
AridotcUs Vummvnidior. Covapcdui^^ I’ar. 17oH.) 
'J'he older editions of thi'se eommentators were 
published in the most complete form at Giittingen, 
in .‘>0 vols. 'J'he best eilitioii is by Clir. Aug. 
Brandis, Scholia ht Arid, col/cgif^ Ac,, Berk 183(), 
4to., in two volumes, of w'hich as y(“t only the lirst 
has appear<‘d. 

2. Jfidorg the. 7rHtwgs ijf A risfotle in (he East 
and among (he schoolmen of the ITcx/ in (ho middle 
ages. —While the study of the writings and phihv- 
sophy <»f Aristotle was jiromoted in the West by 
Hoethius,* the empiTor .lustiniaii abolished the 
philosophi<*al schools at Athens and in all the cities 
of his empin', Avhere they had hitherto enjoyed tho 
prottjction and support of the state. At that time 
also tho two Peripatetics, Huinascius and Simpli¬ 
cius, left Athens and (‘migrated to Persi.'i, where 
they met with a kind reception at the court of 
Cosroes Nushirwan, and by meajis of translations 
diffused the knowh'dge of Gr(;ek literatun}. Soon 
afterwards the Arabians appc'urt'd as a conquering 
people, under the (fmma’uMhis ; and though at first 
they had no tast(‘ for ait and scii'iice, they wen* 
soon hid to apjirt'ciate them under the Ahhassides, 
who ascended the throne of tlie khalifs in tho mid¬ 
dle of the eighth century. 4’he khalifs Al-AIansur, 
Harun-al-Rascliid, Maniun, Motasem (7.'j3—842), 
favoured the Graeco-(!hiistian sect of tlu' Nesto- 
rians, who Avore intimately acquainted with the 
Aristotelian philosophy ; invited Greek scholars to 
the court at Bagdad, and caused tho ])hiI()sophical 
works of Greek literature, as Avell as the medical 
and astronomical ones, to he rendered into Arabic, 
chiefly from (ireek originals, by translators ap¬ 
point'd expn'ssly for the task. 

Through the last of tho Umma’iades, Ahd-alrah- 
man, wlio escaped to Spain on the downfall of his 
house in the East, this taste for Greek literature 
and philosophy was intniduced into the W'est also. 
Schools and academies, like those at Bagdad, an)s«* 
in the .Spanish cities subject to the Arabs, Avhich 
conlinueJ in toiisLant connexion Avith the East. 
Abd-alnihman III. (about A. D. 912) and Ilakein 
established and supported schools and founded 
libraries; and Cordova became for Europe what 

* From the fifth century onwards the first Latin 
translations of Aristotle begin with that by St. 
Augustin. 
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Bairdad was for Asia. Tn liagdad the celebrated 
pliysician and philosopher, Avicenna (1()3G), and 
in the West Averrhoes (11.08), and his disciple, 
Moses Mainionides, did most to promote the study 
of the Aristotelian philosophy by means of trans¬ 
lations, or rather free paraphrases, of the philoso¬ 
pher’s writings. Through the Spanish Christians 
and Jews, the knowledge of Aristotle was propa¬ 
gated to the other nations of th«i West, and trans¬ 
lations of the writings of Avicenmi, wlio was 
looked upon as the ivpicsentative f)f Aristotelisni, 
spread over ]<’ranee, Italy, England, and Germany. 
'I’he hgu'-al writings of Aristotle wore known to 
the Kchooltnen in westtTii Christendotn before the 
twelfth century, through the translations of Roc- 
thius; but it was not till after the crusjules (about 
1270), that they possessed tratislations of all the 
writings of Aristotle, which were made either from 
Arabic copicis from Spain, or fiom Greek originals 
which they h:id brought with them from (’onsfin- 
tino])lc and other (Jns'k cities. I'lie first western 
writer who trunslattul any of the works of Aristotle 
into liatin, was Heruianuus Aleuianiius, at 7'oledo 
in Spain, who translated th(> Ihhics. Other trans¬ 
lators, whose works are in part still preserv<!d, 
W(!r(' Robert, bishop of Lincoln (12.o3), John of 
RasingstoUe (12.02), Willielni of Mo(‘vbecke( 12ol), 
Gerard of Cremona (1187), Michael Scotiis (1217), 
and Albertus .Magnus. In the years 1280—1270 
Tlioni.‘i.s A(|ninas, the most eelel)rated eoinmen- 
tiitor on Aristotle in the middle ages, jn-epanal, 
through the instnnnentality of the nioiik Wilhelm 
of Mi*erbecke, a unv L;itin translation of the writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle alU'r Greek originals.'** Ih* wrote i 
connnentaric’s on almost all the works of tin* Stagi- 
vite ; and, togi'tlier with his te.'ieher, the eeUdtrated 
Albertus Magnus, rendered the. simie services to 
the Aristotelian jiliilosophy in the West which 
Avicenna and Averrhoes had done for the Hast 
and the Arabians in Spain. l‘'or the West, Paris 
was the seat of science and of the Aristotidian phi¬ 
losophy in particular. JVext to it stood Oxford 
and (Cologne. Almost all the celebrated sclioolmen 
»)f the middle ages owed their education to one or 
otluT of these cities. I 

3. Jlistory of the 'n-rithafst of Arhtolle since fJiv 
reriral if classical studies. —After Thomas Acpiin.as, 
di.stingnished schoolmen, it is true, occiijned them¬ 
selves witli the waitings of Aristotle ; but the old 
barbaric translation was read almost exclusively. 
With the revival of classical studies in Italy, at j 
the end of tin; fourteenth and the beginning of the i 
fifteenth century, the writings of Aristotle and the 
mod(! of treating tlnnn ox})erienced a revolution. | 
'J'fu> struggle between liberal studies and the rigi¬ 
dity and em])ty quibbling of tlie scholastic Aristo- 
telism, (aided in tlie victory of ibe former. Among 
the first and most distinguished promoters of the 
study of Aristotle was the excellent Greek scholar, 
Joh. Argyropylus of Ryzantiuni (a.d, 1488), from 
whom Lonm/.o de Aledici took Ic.ssons. With 
him should be mentioned Theodor. Gaza (1478), 
Fraiicise. Philelphus (1480), Georgius of Tm- 
pezus, Gennadius, Leonard. Aretinus (Rnini of 
Arezzo). The exertions of the last-named scholar 
W('i*e warmly seconded hy the learned and accom¬ 
plished pope Nicolaus V. (1447—1455), w^ho was 

* This is the translation known to critics as the 
xK'ius iranslatiu^ llie Vl^rbal accuracy of which places 
it on a level with the best MSS. 
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himself attached to the Aristoteliiin pliilosophy. 
Their scholars, Angelas Politianus, Ilermolaus 
Rarbarus, Donatus Acciajolus, Ressarion, Augus¬ 
tinus Nipbus, .lacob Faber Stapulensis, Laurentius 
Valla, Joh. Reuclilin, and others, in like manner 
contributed a good deal, by means of translations 
and commcntjiries, towards stripping the writings 
of Aristotle of the barbarous garb of scholasticism. 
The spread of Aristotle’s writings by means of 
printing, first in the Aldine edition of five volume.s 
by^ Aid. Pius Manutius, in Venice, 1495—14f)8, 
Avas mainly instnimentiil in bringing this about. 
In Germany, Rudolph Agricola, as well as Reuchlin 
and Midanchtbon, taught publicly the Aristotelian 
philosophy. In Spain, Genesins Sepulveda, by 
means of new translations of Aristotle and his 
Greek commentators made immediately from Greek 
originals, labonriKl with distinguished success 
against the sdiolnstic harbiirisra and the Aristo- 
telisrn of Averrhoes. He was supported by the 
Jesuits at (kiinihra, Avhose college composed com- 
mmitaries on almost all the writings of the philoso¬ 
pher. In like manner, in France, Switzi'rland, 
and tin; Netherlands, .lacob Faber, Ludwig Vives, 
Flrasmus of Rottcrd.’im, and Konrad Gesner, tool; 
an active ])art in {iromoting the study of the Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy ; ami in spite of the counter- 
efforts of Franciscos Patritius and Petrus Ramus, 
w'ho oinploy(*d all the wc'apons of ingenuity against 
the w'ritings, ]»bil()s()j)ljy, and ])ers()ual character of 
Aristoth', the study of his jihilosophy continued 
jiredominant in almost all the schools of FurojK*. 
Among tin* learned scholars of the sixteenth and 
.seventeenth centuries, we find tlie most distin¬ 
guished busied with Aristotle. 'J’heir lecturi's, 
however, which gave rise to nunierou.s commenta¬ 
ries and editions of Aristoth*, an* confined princi¬ 
pally to his rln'torical, ethical, political, and aesthe- 
tical works, 'j’he works on logic and natural iiis- 
tory wore seldom regarded, the mctajihysical trea- 
ti.ses remained wliolly unnoticed. In Itiily we 
must here mention Petrus Victorias (1585), and 
his imitator M. Antonins Maioragius (Conti, 
1555), Franc. Robortelli (1587), J. C. Scaliger 
(15.’)8), .lulius Pacius a iii'riga (1835), Raptist. 
Camotius, VincentMadius, and Rarthol,Lonihardiis, 
Riccoboni, Accoranihoni, Montecatinus, &c.; among 
the French, Muretus, Is. Ckasaubon, Ph. J. Mans- 
sac, Uionys. Lambiuus (1572): among the Dutch, 
Swiss, and Germans, Ohert. Giplianius (van Gillen, 
J80-1), the physician 'J'heod. Zwinger (a friend of 
and fellow-labourer with Lambimi.s, and a scholar of 
Konrad Gcsne.r), Camerarius of Bamberg (1574), 
Wilh. Hildeu of Berlin (1587), Joh. Sturm (158.9), 
Fred. Sylburg (1598), «fvc. 

Within a period of eighty years in the sixteenth 
century, besides innumerable editions of singlt- 
writings of Aristotle, there appeared, beginning 
w'ith the Rasle edition, which Erasmus of Rotterdam 
superintended, no fewer than si'von Griuik editions 
of the entire works of the philoso])her, some of 
which were repeatedly reprinted. There was also 
published a large number of Latin translations. 
From facts of this kind Ave may come to some con¬ 
clusion us to the interest felt by the learned jiublic 
in that ago in the Avritings of the jdiilosopber. In 
England Ave see no signs of such studies; and it is 
only in Casaubon (in the preface to his edition of 
the AA'orks (Af Aristotle) that we meet vnth the no¬ 
tice, that at the In'girining of the sixteenth century, 
under the guidance of the learned physician, Tho- 
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mas Linacre (1624), and with the co-operation of 
his friends Latomer and Qrocinius, a society was 
formed there “ ad illustrandam Aristutclis philoso- 
phiam et vertendos denuo ejus libros.” But the 
undertaking does not appear to have been carried 
into execution. 

With Casaubon, who intended to promote the 
study of Aristotle in various ways (as e.g. by a 
collection of the fmgments of the TroAtretoi, see 
Casaub. ml Ding, JmVtL v. *27), the series of philo¬ 
logists ends, who paid attention to the writings of 
Aristotle; and from the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth to the end of the eij^iteenth century the 
history of Aristotelian literature is a perfect blank. 
For among the large number of eminent scludars 
which the Dutch school has to boast of, with tlic 
exception of Daniel Heinsius, whose desultory la¬ 
bours bestowed on the Poetics and Ethics hardly 
deserve mentioning, not one can be named who 
made Aristotle the subject of his labours; and a 
complaint made by Valckenaer, n?sp<?cting the neg¬ 
lect of the philosopher among the ancients, a])plied 
at the same time to the philologists of his own age. 

( Valck. ad Schul, JCiirip. Pitocn. p. 695.) Nor has 
England, with the exception of some editions of 
the Poetics by Burgess and T 3 'rwhitt, (ioulstoii 
and Winstiinley, any^ monument of such studies 
worthy of notice. In Germaiij'^ lectures on the 
Aristotelian philosophy were still delivered at the 
universities; but with the exception of llachelius, 
Piccart, Schrader, and Conring, who are of little 
importiince, scarcely any one can be mentioned but 
the learned Joh. Jonsenius (or Jonsius, 1()'24— 

1659) of Holstein, and Melchior Zeidler of K onigs- 
berg, of whom the first rendered some valuable 
service to the history of Aristotelian literature 
{Ilistoria Peripatetka^ attoched to the edition of 
Ijaunoi’s work de varia Aristotclis furtuna,, &c., 
W'itternberg, 1720, ed. Elswich.), while tlie other 
was actively employed on the criticism and exegesis 
of the philosopher’s writings. 

In Germany, Lessing was the first, who, in his 
Dramaturgie, again directed attention to Aristotle, 
particularly to his Poetics, Rhetoric, and Ethics. 
Of the philologists, Reiz, and the school of F. A. 
Wolf, e. g. Spalding, FUlleborn, Delbriick, and 
Vater, Jigain applied themselves to the writings 
of Aristotle. But the greatest service was ren¬ 
dered by .1. G. Schneider of Saxony (1702—1022) 
by his edition of the Politics and the History of Ani¬ 
mals. Several attempts at translations in German 
were made, and J. G. Buhlc, at the instigation of 
Heyne and Wolf, even applied himself to an edi¬ 
tion of the entire works of Aristotle (1791—1800), 
which was never completed. At the commence¬ 
ment of the nineteenth century, their ranks were 
joined by Gottfried Hermann and Goethe. Mean¬ 
time a new era for the philosophical and philologi¬ 
cal study of the Stagirite began with Hegel, the 
founder of the prevailing philosophy of this cen¬ 
tury, who properly, so to say, was the first to dis¬ 
close to the world the deep import of the Greek 
philosopher, and strenuously advocated the study^ of 
his works as the noblest problem connected with 
classical philology. At the same time the Berlin 
academy, through Bekker and Brandis, undertook 
an entirely new recension of the text; and the French 
Institute, by means of prize essays, happily de¬ 
signed and admirably executed, promoted the un¬ 
derstanding of the several works of Aristotle, and 
the means of forming a judgment respecting them. 
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The works of Ravaisson, Michelet, and Barth^l^- 
my-St. Hilaire are valuable in this respect. Seve¬ 
ral French translations also made their appearance. 
In England, in like manner, where the Ethics and 
Rhetoric of Aristotle still maintained their place in 
the course of classical instruction, some works of 
merit connected with the study of Aristotle have 
appeared of late, among which Taylor’s transla¬ 
tion may be particularly mentioned. 

The most important editions of the entire works 
of Aristotle are : 1. Aldina, editio princeps, by 
Aldus Pius Manutius, Venice, 1495—98, 5 vols. 
fol. (called also Aldina nuijor). For the criticism 
of the text, this is still the most important of all 
the old editions. 2. BasUeemis III. Basil. 1550, 
fol. 2 vols., with several variations from, and some 
essential improvements upon, the editio princeps. 
It has been espechilly prized for the criticism of 
the Politics. The Jiasileensis I. and II., which 
appeared at Basel in 1531 and 1539, are nothing 
but bad reprints of the editio princeps. 3. Cania- 
tiana., ot Aldina minor,, edited by Joh. Bapt. C-anio- 
tius, Venice, 1551—53, 6 vols. fivo. 4. Sylburg- 
iantt,, Francof. 11 vols. 4to. 1584—87. This 

edition of S^'Iburg’s surpassed all the previous ones, 
and even the critic of the present da}" cannot dispense 
with it. 5. Casaultoniana,, Lugd. Batav. 1590, by 
Isaac Casaubon, 2 vols. fol. reprinted in 1597, 1605, 
1646. This is the first Greek and Latin edition 
of the entire works of Aristotle, but prepared has¬ 
tily, and now worthless. The siune may In; said 
of the 6. Dit VaUiana^ Paris, 1619 and 162.9, 
2 vols. fol.; 1639, 4 vols, fol. by Guil. Du Vah 
Much more important is the 7. Bipontina (not 
completed), edited by Joh. Gotti. Buhle 1791 — 
1800, 5 vols. 8vo. It contains only the Organon 
and the rhetorical and poetical writings. The 
continuation was prevented by the conflagration of 
Moscow, in which Buhle lost the materials which 
he had collected. 'I’hc first volume, which con¬ 
tains, amongst other things, a most copious enume¬ 
ration of ail the earlier editions, translations, and 
commentaries, is of great literary value. The cri¬ 
tical remarks contain chiefly the variations of older 
editions. Little is done in it for criticism itself 
and exegesis. 8. Bckkeriana. Berolini, 1831— 
1840, ex recensione linmanuelis Bekker, edid. 
Acad. Reg. Boruss., 2 vols. text, 1 vol. Latin trans¬ 
lations by various authors, which are not always 
good and well chosen, and not always in accordance 
with the text of the new recension. Besides these, 
there are to be 2 vols. of scholia edited by Brandis, 
of which only the first volume has yet appeared. 
This is the first edition founded on a diligent 
though not always complete comparison of ancient 
M.SS. It fonns the commencement of a new era for 
the criticism of the text of Aristotle. Unfortunately, 
there is still no notice given of the MiSS. made use 
of, and the course in consequence pursued by the 
editor, which occasions great difficulty in making 
a critical use of this edition. Bekker’s edition 
has been reprinted at Oxford, in 11 vols. 8vo., 
with the Indices of Sylbuig. Besidi's these, there 
is a stereotype edition published by Tauchnitz, 
Lips. 1832, llimo. in 16 vols., and another edition 
of the text, by Weise, in one volume. Lips. 1843. 

HI. Enumeration and review of tub 
WRITINGS OF Aristotle. 

We possess no safe materials for a chronological 
arrangement of the several writings, such as was 
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attempted by Samuel Petitus. {Misoell. iv. 9.) The 
citations in the separate writings are of no use for 
this purpose, as they are often additions made by 
a later hand; and, not unfrequeiitly, two writings 
refer reciprocally to each other. (Kitter, Oesrh. der 
Philosophic^ iii. p. ‘29, not. 1, p. not. 2.) More¬ 
over, such an ari'angemcnt is of sinall importance 
for the works of a pliilosopher like Aristotle. 

A systematic arrangement was first given to the 
writings of Aristotle by Andronicus of Rhodes. 
He placed together in pragnuities {vpa'yyua.’Tuai) 
the works which treated of tlie same subjects, the 
logical, physical, &c. (Porpliyr. Vit. Plotm, 24 ; 
Ciisiri, Biblioth. Arabicrt-Kscorutlens. p. ilOd.) His 
arrangement, in which the logical praginaty came 
first, agreed, as it appears, in many other respects 
with the present arrangement in the editions, 
(liavaisson, Essai s»r fa Afetuphys. i. pp. 22—27.) 
lie seems to have been follow(‘d by Admstus, as is 
in part testified by the (express evidence of Greek 
inter])reters. The arrangemioit of Andronicus a|»- 
pears to have been pres('rved in the division jmtu- 
liar to the Latins {Kard Aariv(ws)^i.<\ to the Latin 
translabirs and expositors from tlie fourth to the 
sixth century, which is spoken of in one or two 
notices in the MSS. of Aristotle collated by Bekker. 
(Arist. Opp. ed. Bekker, Rhd. i. d, p. 13(18, b. 
ii. init. p. 1377, b., iii. init. p. 1^03, b.) The di¬ 
visions of the Greek commentators may be found 
in Stahr {ArisU !. ii. p. 25-4), with which David ad 
Caiey. p. *24 ; Pliilop. uii Catey. p. 30’, ed. Berolin. 
may be compared, 'i'hey separate the writings of 
Aristotle into three principal divisions. 1. Tlwoniic. 
2. Practical, 3. iMyical or oryuuical, which again 
have their subdivisions. The arningement in the 
oldest printed edition of the entire works rests 
probably upon a tradition, wliich in its essenthil 
features may reach back as far as Andronicus. In 
the AUlina the Organon (thelogical writings) comes 
first; then follow the works on physical science, 
including the Problems; then the mathematical 
and metaphysical writings; at tlie end the writings 
which belong to practical philosophy, to which in 
the following editions the Rhetoric and Poetics 
are added. This urrangemeiit has continued to be 
the prevailing one down to the jircsent day. In 
the following survey w'e adhere to the arningement 
adopted by Zell, who divides the works into, 
A. Doctrinal^ B. Historiail, c. Alisi-cllancoiis., Let¬ 
ters, M. Poems and Speeches. Every systematic 
division of course has reference principally to the 
first class. The principle to be kept in view in 
the division of these works must be detennined 
from w'hat Aristotle says himself. According to 
him, every kind of knowledge hjis for its object 
either, 1, Merely the ascertainment of truth, or 
2, Besides this, an openitive activity. The latter 
has for its result either the production of a ivork 
(TToteii/), or the result is the act itself, and its pro¬ 
cess (irpdTTeiv), Accordingly every kind of know¬ 
ledge is either I. Productive, poetic {iwtcrriiprf 
voiriTiic^); or II. Practical (tirurTTjjUTj irpoucTiKfi); 
or III. Theondical {iman/iprj dfapririKi^).* Theo¬ 
retical knowledge has three main divisions (<p»Ao- 
co^lat, vpaypartlcu), namely : 1. Physical science 
{iirumjfiti 2. Mathematics (Itt. paffrjpa- 

Ti«7j); 3. The doctrine of absolute existence (in 
Aristotle “jJ irpwJnj <l>i\oaoipla, or ivum^pT) J&coAu- 

• Aietapli. K. 6, p. 228, Bmndis, E. I and 2; 
Eth. Nic. vi. 3 and 4. 
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yiKili, or simply awpia).* Practical science, or 
practical philosophy iftiXoaotpla ircpl rd dvdpoi- 
mvtt, voXiriKihi in the genend sense of the word, 
Eth. Nic. i. 2, Mayna A/I oral. i. 1, Ithet. i. 2), 
teaches a man to know the highest purpose of 
human life, and the proper mode of striving to 
attain it with respect to dispositions and actions. 
It is 1. with reference to the individual man, ethics 
2. "With reference to the family and do¬ 
mestic concerns, Oe.eoiiwnics (oiKoyopiKTj) ; 3. With 
reference to the state, Politics (voKiTiKij, in the 
more restricted sense of the w'ord ; Eth. Nic. x. 9). 
Lastly, in so far as science is a scientific mode of 
regarding knowledge and cognition itself, and its 
forms and conditions, and the application of them, 
it is—IV. *EiriffTT^pri VKoirovaa irtpl diroSei^sus 
Kal fTTUTrripTfS {Aletaph. K. i. p. 213, Brandis), 
which must precede the rrpwnj ^lAoiro^la. {Alct. 
r. 3, p. (id, lin. 24.) This is dialectics or Analytics, 
or, according to our use of tenns, Loijic. Some¬ 
times Aristotle recognises only the two main divi¬ 
sions of practical and Iheoreiical philosophy. {Mc- 
taph. ii. 1, p. 38, Brand.) 

A. Doctrinal Works. 

1. Dialcclics and Logic. 

The extant logical ivritings are comprehended 
as a w'hole under the title Organon (i. e. instru¬ 
ment of science). They are occuiiied with tlio 
investigation of the method by which man arrives 
at knowledge. Aristotle develops the rules and 
laws of thinking and cognition from the nature of 
the cognosceiit faculty in man. An insight into 
tJie nature and formation of conclusions and of 
proof by means of conclusions, is the common aim 
and centre of all the separate six works composing 
the Oiganon. Of these, some ( Topica and Elench. 
Sfphisi.) have the practical tendency of teaching us 
how, in disputing, to make ourselves masters of 
Hw probable, and, in attacking and defending, to 
guard ourselves against false conclusions (Dialectics, 
Eristics). In the others, on the other hand, which 
are more theoretical {a7Hilytica). and which contain 
the doctrine of conclusions (.Syllogistics) and of 
proof (Apodeictics), the object is certain, strictly 
demonstrable knoreUdye. 

Lderaticre of the Oryanon, — Oryamn, ed. Pacius 
a Beriga, Morgiis, lo84, Francof. 1597, 4to.; 
Elementa Uyiccs A ristot. ed. Trendelenburg, Bend. 
1836, 8vo. 2nd. ed. 1842 ; Explanations thereon 
in German, Berlin, 1842, 8vo.—Weiiiholtz, De 
finibus et pretio tot/urs At'ist. Rostochii, 1824.— 
Brandis, Vi'ber die Heihen folyc der Bucher des Or¬ 
ganon, &c., in the Afthandl. d. Bert. A had., 1835, 
p.249, Ac.— Biese, die Pbilosophie lies A ristot. i. pp. 
4.5-318.—J. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, De la Loipque 
d'Aristoie, Memoire couroimeepar ITnstitut, Paris, 
1838, 2 vols. 8 VO. 

The usual succession of the logical writings in 
the editions is as follows : 

1, The Karyfyoptai {J*raedicamenta). In this 
work Aristotle treats of the (ten) highest and most 
comprehensive generic ideas, under wdiich all the 
attributes of things nuay be subordinated as species. 
These are esset/iv or substance (rf ovala), qtumiiiy 
{vdaop), quality {volov), relation (irpos ri), place 
(rrov), time situation (KtiaSai), possession or 

having action (voiup), suffering »d<rxei»'). 


Aletaphys. E. 1, K. 1, L. 1. 
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The origin of tbesa categories, according to Tren¬ 
delenburg’s investigation, is of a linguistic-grammati¬ 
cal nature. (Trend, de Arid. Caiea. Berol. 1833, 
8vo.) 

2. Ilepl dpnTjvelas (de Elocutinne oratoria)^ i. e. 
concerning the expression of thoughts by means of 
speech. By ep/jLTfVi'ia Aristotle understands the 
import of all the component parts of judgments 
find conclusions. As the Categories are of a gram¬ 
matical origin, so also this small treatise, wliicli 
was probably not quite completed, was, Jis it were, 
tin; first att(mipt at a philosophical system of gram¬ 
mar. (See Classen, do Grammaticdr. Gruecae- Pri- 
iHordiisy Bonnao, 1829, p. 52; K. E. Geppert, 
Ddi'dellumi dcr Gnihimatischcii KaU'qoricn^ Berlin, 
1838, p. 11.) 

After these propaedeutical treatises, in which 
definitions (opoi) and propositions (irpordaeis) are 
treated of, tluu-e follow, as the first part of Logic, 
j)roperl_y so calhul, 3. I’ho two books 'ApaAvriKo. 
■trp6Tepa (Anali/tim prinra)., the theory of conclu¬ 
sions. The title is derived from the resolution of 
the coe.clusion into its fundamental coniponeiit 
parts (dvoAuen/). The word Trpdrepa, ajqiended to 
the title, is from a latm- hand. 4. The two books, 
AvaXvTUid varepa (also Seurepo, fieyaKa)^ treat, 
the first of demonstrable (upodeictic) knowledge, 
the second of the. application of conclusions to proof. 
5. The eight books Tottikup «mibrace Dialectics, 
i. e. the logic of the prol)able according to Aristotle. 
It is the method of arriving at farther conclusions 
on every prol)lem according to proliable propositions 
and getieral points of view. From thes<> last, 
(TciTTOi, Si'ilcs ct jhutus iir<juiucui()riini., loci, Cic. Toj). 
c. 2, Orut. c. 14,) the work takes its name. We 
must regard as an <'ij)j)endix to the Topica the 
treatise, (i- n€/)t <ro(l)L(n ikup ^Keyxojp, concerning 
the fallacies which only apfiarently prove something 
to us. Published separately by W'inckelmann, 
Leip/iig, 1833, as an aiipondix to his edition of 
Plato’s I'iuthydeirius. 

2. Tfuionikal Pldlosojdui. 

Its three parts are J*//>/s{cs, 7l/f////c;««/i!Vw, and 
Metaphysics. in Physics, theoretical jihilosophy 
considers material substances, which have the 
source of motion in themselves (rd opra ^ kipov- 
pepa). In mathematics the subject is the attri¬ 
butes of quantity and extension (to Trdo'oi' /cal to 
(rvp^X^^)-> which are external to motion indeed, 
but not separate from things (xwpurrd), though 
they are still independent, Kad' aura fifpopra. 
Metaphysics (in Arist. TrpuyTt] (piAoaotpia, crotpia, 
^€o\oyia, ^(oAoyiKrj tTrtfTTij^rj, or <l)i\nau(pla 
sim[)]y) have; to do with v.visicncc in ilscJf and as 
such (to op p op. Met. T. 1, E. 1), which in like 
manner i.s external to motion; but at the same 
tlnui exists by itsidf sejiaralily from individual 
things (to ;^£ypnrTd/' op kuI to dKiPTirup). Their 
subject therefore is the universal, the ultimate 
causes of things, the best, the first {to KaOoAop, 

Tct aiTia, TO dpuTTOP, TO, -TrpwTa, irepl dpxds tma- 
Tvpv), absolute existence, and the one. To this 
last branch belong 

The Metaphysics, in 14 hooks (tuiV /acTa rd 
(pvaiKa, A—N), which probably originabul after 
Aristotle’s death in the collection of originally in- 
dependent treatises. The title also is of late ! 
origin. It occurs first in Plutarch (Akx. c. 7), j 
and must prohahiv be traced back to Andronicus 
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of Rhodes. Out of this pragmuty there have been 
lost the writings Ilepl (piAoaoiplas, in three books, 
conttiining the first sketch of metaphysics, and a 
description of the Pythagorean and Platonic philo- 
80 })hy; and Tlept iSeas, in at least four books, a 
polemic representation of tlie Platonic doctrine of 
ideas. (See Brandis, Diatribe de perd. Arist. 
libr. 21. 14.) 

Literature, of the Metaphysics. The edition by 
Bmndis, Berlin, 1823, of which hitherto only the 
first vol., containing the text, has appeared. Scho¬ 
lia Grmca in Arist. lifet.eA.. Brandis, Berol. 1837, 
8vo. iv. 1 ; Biese, die Philosophie des Arist. i. })p. 
310—G61; Michelet, Kmnwn erilhjm de la A/c- 
hiph. d'Arist., Paris, 1}{3(» ; Ravaissoii, Snr (a 
Metaph. d'Arist., Paris, 1838 ; Glaser, t/ic Me/aplu 
des Arist. naeh Gomposiiion, Tnhult, uud Alelhode. 
Berlin, 1841 ; Vatei’, Vindieiac ihcologiae Arisht- 
ielis. Lips. 1795 ; Brandis, DiatrilM-. de perd. Arist. 
libr. de Jdeis et de Jiotio, sice de Philosophia, Bon- 
nae, 1823, and Jtheinise/uis Museum, ii. 2, p. 208, 
tVc., 4, p. 558, Ac.; Trendelenburg, 7‘lalonisde Jdeis 
et Numeris iJoctrina e.v Arislotele. illustrata, Li])S. 
1828 ; Starke, de Arist. de hdeUigentia, sire. de. 
Mente Seidentiu, Neo-Ru[)j)ini, 183.3, 4to.; Bonitz, 
Obserradones eritieac in Aristutclis libras vielaphij- 
skos, Berol. 1842. 

Midhnnatks, tlie second science in the sphere of 
Theondical Philosophy, is treated of in the follow¬ 
ing writings of Aristotle;— 

1. riepl uTopoDP ypaixpoUp, i. e. concerning indi- 
visibh^ lines, iutmided as a proof of the doctrine of 
the infinite divisibility of magnitudes. This work 
was attrilmted by sevisral ancient critics to Thoo- 
pbrastus. Ed. |)rinceps by SU'phanus, 1557. 

1 2. TTpo^Ar/poTa, Mc'chanical Problems, 

I critically and exegetically edited by V'an Capelle, 
Amstelod. 1812. The Roman writer Vitruvius 
made diligent use of tliis treatise., 

W’e now come to the third main division of 
'riieoreticjd Philosophy, viz. J*hysics or Natural 
seknee (irpaypaTiia s. ptdobos (pvaiK-fi, iTrKrTijpij 
Ttepl (fmaeuis, laTupla mpl (poTcas, Idiys. i. I ; de 
Carlo, iii. 1.) According to the way in which it 
is treated of by Aristotle, it exhibits the following 
division and arr.ingement: The science of Physics 
considers as well the universal causes and reLations 
of entire nature, as the individiml natural bodies. 
The hitter are either simple and thenTore eternal 
.and imjicrishabh!, as the heaven, the heavenly 
bodies, and the fundamental powers of the elements 
(warm, cold, moist, dry); or they are compound, 
earthly, and [/erisliable. The compound physical 
substances ari!, 1. such as are funned immedi.'iUdy 
by the above-mentioned fundamental foreti.s, a.s the 
elements—fire, air, w'titer, e.'irlh ; 2. eollections of 
homogeneous matter {ufjLuiofxtpri, simi/aria), which 
;m* compounded of the elements, c.g. stojjes, blood, 
liones, llesh; 3. heterogeneous component parts (cii'o- 
puiopfpijy dissitnilaria), as e. g. head, hand, &c., 
wJjich are comjjonnded of dilferent homogeneous 
constituent pJirts, as of bones, blood, llesh, &c.; 

4. organized objects compounded of such hetero¬ 
geneous constituent parts : animals, plants. The 
coursir of ob.servation and investig.ation proceeds 
from the whoh* and universal to tlie particular and 
individual; but in the ease of each individual 
[lortion of the representation, from the cognosccut 
observation of the e.xternal appearance to the in- 
vestig.ation of the causes. (J^hys. i. 1, iii. 1; dc 
Parlib. Animal, i. .5 ; JJhi. Aniui. i. 8. S 4, ISclimd- 
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dor.) In the latter the most important thing is 
the investigation of the purpose (t6 oS eVcKO, 
causa finalis)^ by means of which one arrives at 
the idea of the thing (Ad 7 os, or rd tI ijv tlvai), 
Aristotle reproaches the older invcstigiators with 
having neglected to penetrate into the purpose and 
idea (t^Aoj and K6yos) of the individual sides and 
parts of nature, and with having always sought 
merely for the material cause of things. {Dc 
(leneraiionc^ v. 1, ii. (>.) In this investigation of 
the purpose, the leading idea is always to shew, 
that the natural object, which forms the subject of 
investigation, corresponds most completely in^the 
way in which it exists to the idea intended to be 
realized, and accordingly best fulfils its purpose. 
(JJe Pariib. Anim. i. ; l*hys. i. 8; Dc Incessu 
Anim. ‘2.) 

According to this mode of considering the writ¬ 
ings of this pragmat}", they will be arranged in the 
following manner :— 

I. 'J'lie eight books of Physics {(fivaiKrl dupoaffis, 
called also bj' otluu-s nepl dpx"*' ; tlie last three 
books are likewise entitled irepl muvrreoo'i by Sim¬ 
plicius, Prooem. ad Phys. and ad vi. pp. lO-l-."), 
cd. ISerol.) In these Aristotle develops the 
geneml principh's of natural science. (Cosmology.) 

The investigation of the pnucijdes of the uni¬ 
verse is naturally succeeded by the consideration 
of the principal jiarts of it, tlui heaven, the heaveidy 
Ijodies, and the elements. 'J’liere follows acctml- 

ingly, 

*2. 'I'he work coiicernijaj the ITearen {‘’rcpl ovpor 
vov), in four books, wliicli is entitled vcpl Koapov 
by Alexamb'r of Aydirodisias. (Fabric. Wdd. (ir. 
iii. p.‘2,‘JO, Jlarl.) According to an astronomical 
notice in i. 1*2, the work was cnm])osed after the 
year n. c. 8.>7. See Kej)pler, A)-tron. opt. p. 3.>7; 
Jlailly, Ilistoire de I'Astronomic, p. *241. 

8. 'I'he two books on Prodnetiou a7id DestrnctUm 
(nepl yev((T€<i}S Kal (j^Oopas, de (ieneratdme et Cor- 
ri(plione), develop the general laws of production 
and destruction, which arc indicated more definitely 
in tlu! process of formation which goes ori in 
inorganic nature, or in nudcorological phaejiomena. 
'J'he consideration of this forms tlu! contents of the 

4. Four books on Aletcoroloay {^pfrfwpoAoyiKa, 
dc Afetcoris). This work, which is distinguished 
by the cleanies.s and ease of its style, was com- 
})osed after u. t;. .'MI, and before the time when an 
Hc(inaintjuue with India was obUiined by Alex¬ 
ander's expedition. (St. Croix, Kutmen critiijne 
dcs JJist. d'Ale,r. p, 7bo ; Ideler, Aleteoi'olooia ret. 
(iraeeor. et Horn., lierol. 18,‘»2.) It contains the 
groundwork of a jihysical geograpliy. It has been 
edited by Jdeler, Lips. 1884, *2 vols., with a ]iro- 
fusc commentary. 'I'his work is comnu>n!y fol¬ 
lowed in the editions by the treatise 

5. (hi the Vniverse (uepl udapov, de Mi/ndo), a 
letter to Al(‘xaiuler, Avhieh treats the snbjei t of the 
last two works in a popular tone and a rhetori<-al 
style altogether foreign to Aristotle. 'J’he whole 
is probably a translation of a work Avith the same 
title by Appuleius, as Stahr (A rist. Ihu den Ji'nmern, 
p. 18.5, &.C.) has endeavoured to jirove. Osaiiu 
ascribes it to the Stoic Chrvsippus {lieifrnye zur 
iirie.eh, u. Pom. Liit. (icseli., l)armstadt, 188.5, vol. i. 
pp. 141—288.) 'The latest editor of Appuleius 
(Hildebrand, Proleye;. ad Appnl. vol. i. p. xli., &:c.), 
on the contrary, looks upon the Latin work as the ^ 
tninsJatioii. 

To the same division ef this pragnuity belongs 
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the small fragment on the IocmI names of several 
winds {aveptav teal npoervyopiai, out of the 

larger work n-epl enjpeiuv I^h)g. L. v. 

20; printed in Arist. Opp.^ ed. Du Val. vol. ii. p. 
848), and a fragment extant only in a Latin fonn, 
Dc NUi incremento. 

The close of the fourth book of the Meteorologies 
conducts us to the consideration of earthly natuml 
bodies composed of homogeneous parts (opoioptpij). 
Separate treatises on the inorganic bodies of the 
same class, e. g. teepl werdAAwj/ (Olynipiod. ad 
Arid. Aleteorol. i. .5, vol. i. p. 133, Ideler), and 
vepl rijs Kldov (Diog. L. v. 2G), have perished. 
Among the works on organic natural bodies, Aris¬ 
totle liimself {Aleteor. i. 1) places first tl)ose on 
the animal kingdom, to the scientii'ic consideration 
of Avhich he devoted, according to Pliny {II. N. 
viii. 17), fifty, according to Antigonus Carystius 
(c. 8(»), seventy treatises. Respecting the scieii- 
tific arrangement of the extant works of this 
ju'agmaty see 'Trendelenburg, ad Arist. de Anima 
Jh'ooent. p. 114, <kc. 'The Avork Avhich aac must 
y»lace first is 

(). 'J’he History of Animals (Trepl laTopla, 

called ])y Aristotle himself at trepl rd ftia Itrro- 
plat und twiKrj laropla, De Pariiljus,'m. M. ^.5) 
in nine books. In this work Aristotle treats, 
chiefly in the Avuy of description, of all the peculi¬ 
arities of this di\’ision of the natural kingdom, 
according to genera, classes, and species ; making 
it his chud'emleaAour to give all the characteristics 
of each animal according to its external and in¬ 
ternal vital functions; according to the manner of 
its copulation, its mode of life, and its character. 
'This enormous Avork, partly the fruit r)f the kingly 
liberality of Alexander, has not reached us (juite 
complete. On the other hand, res{)ecting a tenth 
book appended in the MSS., Avhich treats of the 
conditions o^‘ tlie productiA'c poAver, scholars are not 
agre<*d. Su.liger Avants to introduce it betAvoen 
the 7th amt 8th boisks ; Camus regards it as the 
treatise sj)oken of by Diogenes Laertius: vtrtp 
rov pg ytvvdv ; Schneider doubts its authenticity. 
According t(» a notice in several MSS. (p. 833, ed. 
Rerolin.), it originates in the Latin recension of 
tlie Avritings of Aristoth;. Respecting the jdan, 
contents, liistory, and editions of the work, Schnei¬ 
der treats at hmgih in the Epimetra in the first 
vol. of liis edition. 'The best edition is bt' Schnei¬ 
der, in four vols. 8vo., Lips. 1811. 

'This Avork, tlie observations in AA'liich are the 
triumph of ancient sagticity, and have been con- 
finned by the results of tht^ most recent investiga¬ 
tions (Cuvier), is follow’ed by 

7. 'The four books ow the Parts of Aniimds [tnpl 
^ohjov popiwv), in Avhich Aristotle, after di'.scribing 
the phaenomena in each species develops the causes 
of tiu'se phai'iiomena by means of the idi-a to be 
formed of the purpose AAdiicli is manifestt'd in the 
formation of the animal. Airording to 'I'itze {dc 
Arist. (tjtp.Serie, ]ip..5.5 — .58), the first hook of this 
Avork forms the introduction to the entire preceding 
Avork on animals, and Avas edited by him under 
the titl(‘ Ad 7 os trepl ^I'/aeccs paAnrra pedoBiuds, 
Prag. 1811), ami Lt'ipzig, 1823, 8vo., Avith a Cev- 
niaii Iraiislatiou and remarks. 'This AA'ork, too, as 
regards its form, belongs to the most complete and 
attr.active of the Avorks of Aristotle. 'There is a 
separate work in five, luniks 

8. (h/ the (/encration of Animals (TrepJ 
yereaewi), Avhich treats of the g-eneration of ani- 
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mals and the oigans of generation. The fifth book 
however does not belong to this work, but is a 
treatise on the changes which the several parts of 
the body suffer. 

9. De Incesm Animalium (irepl vopelas), 
the close of which (c. 19. p. 713, ed. Bekk.), after 
the external phaenomena of the animal kingdom 
and of animal organization have been treated of, 
leads us to the consideration of the internal cause 
of these, the .vow/. The consideration of this is 
taken up by Aristotle in the 

10. T///ve hooks mi the Soul (irepl if/vxvs). After 

he has criticised the views of earlier investigators, 
he himself defines the soul to be “the intenial 
formative principle of a body which may be per¬ 
ceived by the senses, and is capable of life" {ethos 
atojuMTos (pvcriKov hwapei exovros). Such an 
internal formative principle is an ; (re- 

82 )ectiug tills expression, see Biese, P/iil. ties AHst. 
pp. 3.')5, 452, 479, &c.); the soul is therefore the 
eiitelechcia of a body capable of life, or organized: 
it is its essence (outrlo), its K6yos. This work has 
been edited by Trendelenburg, .lenae, 1833, 8vo.— 
one of the most excellent editions of any sepjirate 
portion of Aristotle’s writings in point of criticism 
and explanation. With this work the following 
treatises are connected, in which individual sub¬ 
jects are carried out: 

11. On tiui Motion of Animals {ir€p\ ^cSwu kiv-^- 
ireus). 

12. Parva Nafuraliu., a scries of essays, which, 
according to their plan, form an entire work {de 
Sensu^ c. 1) on sense and the sensible. These 
treatises come next in the following succession : 

(а) On Memory and JieeoUection {vepl 
Kcd dvofjLv^a-em). 

(б) On Sleep and Waking {trepl vttpov icol eypri- 
ySpcrtus), 

(c) On Dreams {rrepl ivvtrvlwp). 

(d) IJepl rijs Kaff Sirpov puapruiris {de Divinatione 
per ^mnum). 

(e) Ilepl fiaKpoSiSrTfros Ka\ Ppaxv6i6Tr}T05 (</« 
Longiiudine et Brcvitate Fiiae). 

{f) Ilepl pedrTjTos kuI yy'/pws (de Juventute et 
Senectute). 

<j) Ilepl dpairpoTis {de Respirationc). 
h) Ilepl ical Savdxou {dc rUa et Morte). 
With these treatises closes the circle of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of animals and animal life. 

13. The treatise de Set/sn, according to 'rrendel- 
enburg’s conjecture, has come down to us in an 
incomplete form, and the extant fragment irepl 
aKovcrrup* probably belongs to it The same is 
probably the case with the treatise 

14. On Colours {trepl xp^iUOTwr), which, how¬ 
ever, Titze {1. c.p.67) regards as a fragment of the 
lost work on Plants. The fragment irepl rtv^vpxtros 
{de Sfnritu)^ of doubtful authenticity, and, accord¬ 
ing to recent investigations, the production of a 
Stoic, is connected, as regards its subject, with the 
treatise irepl dpawporjs. Tho treatise on Physio¬ 
gnomies ( 4 >u(ri 07 »'»/ui#ca) printed in Franz, Scriptores 
Physiogtiomud veteres, in like manner, is connected 
with the scientific consideration of animal life. 


Preserved by Porphyrins, ad Ptolemaei liar- 
monica.^ printed in Patrit. Discuss. Perip. p. 85, &c. 
and in Wallis, 0pp. Oxon. 1699, vol. iii. p. 246, &c. 

t See Arist. Hist. Anim. v. 1, de Parlib. Anim. 
ii. 10, deJuvent. el Senect.y\. 1, d.e (lencrat. Anim. 
i. 1, extr. i, 23, and in other passages. 
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The organization of plants had been treated of 
by Aristotle in a separate work {irepi <f>uTup).f 
The extant 

15. Two books Ilepl (jwrwp {de Pkmtis\ accord¬ 
ing to a remark in the preface, are a translation 
from a Latin translation, which again was founded 
on an Arabic version of the original. In spite of 
all the doubts which have been raised against their 
authenticity, there are many expressions found in 
them which bear an undoubtedly Aristottiluin 
stamp. (Compare Henschel, de A rist, Botan. Philos. 
Vratislaviae, 1823.) 

Several anatomical works of Aristotle have been 
lost. He was the first person who in any especial 
manner advocated anatomical investigations, and 
shewed the necessity of them for the study of the 
natural sciences. He frequently refers to investi¬ 
gations of his own on the subject. {Hist. Anim. 
i. 17, extr., iii. 2, vi. 10.) Diog. Laert. (v. 25) 
mentions eight books dparoputf, and one book 
iKhoyii dpoTOfAMP, by Aristotle. Accoj’ding to 
Aristotle’s own intimations {de Gen. An. ii. 7, de 
Part. An. iv. 5), these writings were illustrated by 
drawings. The treatise Ey5T7/ior -tj irepl ^vxvs, 
a dialogue called after Eudemus of Cypnis, the 
friend of the philosopher, has also been lost. In 
this work, of which a considerable fragment has 
been preserved by Plutarch {de Ctmsol. ad Apollon. 
p. 115, b.), Aristotle refuted the proposition, that 
the soul is no independent essence, but only the 
harmony of the body. Whether the treatise quoted 
by Diog. Laert., heaeis irepl rl^XV^t belongs to this 
class of works, is doubtful. Respecting the lost 
medical works, sec Buhle, 1. c. p. 102. 

3. J*radical Philosoj)hy, or Politics, 

All that fiiUs within the sphere of practical phi¬ 
losophy is comprehended in three principal works : 
the Ethics^ the Politics^ and the Oeconomies. In 
them Aristotle treats of the sciences which have 
reference to the operation of the reason manifesting 
itself in particular spheres. Their subject, there¬ 
fore, is action, morality with reference to the indi- 
vidmil, to the family, and to the stiite. Next to 
these we phme the sciences which have for their 
object the exercise of the creative fiiculty (iroictv), 
i. e. Art. 

Ethics. —The principal work on this subject is 
1. ’HOiicci Nixo/udxeta, in 10 books. Aristotle 
here begins with the higliest and most univers«il 
end of life, for the individual as well as for the 
community in the state. This is happiness (eoSai- 
povia) ; and its conditions are, on the one hand, 
perfect virtue exhibiting itself in the .actor, and on 
the other hand, corresponding bodily advantages 
and favounibh' external circumstances. Virtue is 
the rt'adiness to act constantly and consciously 
according to the laws of the rational nature of man 
(^dp0ds Aoyos). Tlie nature of virtue shews itself 
in its appearing us the medium between two ex¬ 
tremes. In accordance with this, the several vir¬ 
tues are enumerated and characterized. The 
authenticity of the work, which an ancient tradi¬ 
tion ascribes to Nicoraachus, the son of Aristotle, 
is indubitable, though there is some dispute as to 
the proper ajrangement of the several books. I’he 
title HiKopdxeia pinpd, under which David (T^ro- 
leg. ad Categ. p. 25, a. 40, Schol. ed. Berolin.) 
quotes the work, Ims not yet been exjilained. Tho 
best editions are by Zell, Heidelberg, 1820, 2 vols. 
8vo.; Corais, l^aris, 1822, 8vo.; Cardwell, Oxon. 
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1828, 2 vols.; Michelet, Berlin, 1828, 2 vola. 
Beside the Nicomachean Ethics, we find amongst 
the works of Aristotle 

2. in seven books, of which 
only books i. ii. iii. and vii. are independent, while 
the remaining books iv. v. and vi. agree word for 
word with books v. vi. and vii. of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. This ethical work is perhaps a recension 
of Aristotle’s lectures, edited by Eudemus. 

3. ’Hdiicd M^yoAa (in David, 1. c. ’H0. fity. 
NiKOndxfM) in two books, which Pansch {deArist 
maynis moral. suMitido lihro. Ill'll)) has lately 
endeavoured to shew not to be a work of Aristotle, 
but an abstract, and one too not made by a very 
skilful hand; whilst another critic, Glaser {die 
Metaph des Arist. pp. 53,54), looks upon it as the 
authentic first sketch of the larger work. 

4. The treatise Ilepl dptruv koI kukiuv^ a collec¬ 
tion of definitions, is of very doubtful origin, though 
probably belonging to the later age of extracts. 

The Ethics conduct us to the Politics. (See El ft. 
Nk. X, extr.) The connexion between the two 
works is so close, that in the Ethics by the word 
varepov reference is made by Aristotle to the Poli¬ 
tics, and in the latter by vp6rfpop to the Ethics. 
The Aristotelian Poliiks {iroXiTiKa; in Diogenes 
Laertius, v. 24, voXniK-il dnpdaffLs) in eight books, 
have for their object to shew how happiness is 
to be attained /or the human community in iJm 
state; for the object of the state is not merely 
the external preservation of life, but “ happy 
life, as it is attained by means of virtue” (oper^, 
perfect development of the whole man), lienee 
also ethics form the first and most general founda¬ 
tion of political life, because tlio state cannot .attain 
its higliest object, if morality does not prevail 
among its citizens. The house, the family, is the 
element of the state. Accordingly Aristotle begins 
with the doctrine of domestic economy, then pro¬ 
ceeds to a description of the ditferent forms of 
goveniment, after w'hich he gives an historico- 
critical delineation of the most iinjwrtant Hellenic 
constitutions,* and then investigates which of the 
constitutions is the best (the ideal of a state). 
The doctrine concerning education, as the most 
important condition of this best stiite, forms the 
conclusion. Doubts have been niised by scholars 
respecting the arrangement of the several books; 
and lately St. llihiire, in the introduction to his 
edition (p. Ixxvi,), has urged the adoption of a 
transposition, in accordance with wdiich the follow¬ 
ing would be the original order of the books : i. ii. 
iii. vii. viii. iv. vi. v. On the other hand, Biese 
{Phil, des A list. ii. p. 400) has acutely defended 
the old order. 

The best editions of the Politics are by Schnei¬ 
der, Fnincof. ad Viadr. 1009, 2 v«»ls.; Corais, Paris | 
1821; Gbttling, Jenae, 1824 ; Stahr, with a tier- 
man translation. Lips. 1837 ; Bartlu Icniy St. Hi¬ 
laire, with a French translation, and a very good 
introduction, Pfiris, 1837. 

Of the work extJint under Aristotle’s name, the 
Oeconomics {oiKovopiKi)^ in two books, only the 
first book is genuine; the second is spurious. 
(Niebuhr, Kleine Sdir. i. p. 412.) The first book 
is ascribed to Theophrastus in a fragment of Philo- 
demus. (Ilerculanens. vol. iii. pp. vii. xxvii.) The 

* For this section Aristotle Imd made prepanition 
by his collection of 158 Hellenic constitutions; of 
which hereafter. 
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best editions are by Schneider, Lips. 1815; and 
Gottling, Jenae, 1830. 

Among the lost writings of this pragmaty we 
have to mention, 

1 . npoTpeirTiKds, an exhortation to the study of 
philosophy. 

2. Ilepl eiyeveias, on Nobility, which, however, 
ancient critics (as Plut. Arisiid. 27) already looked 
upon as spurious; in which opinion most modem 
scholars agree with them. (See hu7Jic.Lectt.Atticae, 
pp. 82—85 ; Wclcker, ad TIteoynid. p. lix. &c.) 

B. Historical Works. 

Of the large number of writings, partly politico- 
historical, partly connected with the history of 
literature, and partly antiquarian, belonging to this 
class, only scanty fragments and solitary notices 
have been preserved. The extant treatise, de 
Xetiophxine^ Zenonc^ et Coryia^ which is important 
for an acquaintance with the Eleatic philosophy, is 
only a fragment of a more comprehensive work on 
the history of philosophy. (Spading, Cominejit. m 
prim.pari. lihelli de Xcn. Zen. et Gory. Berol. 1793.) 

The lost writings belonging to this pragmaty are 

1. The Politics (xoAtTetat), a description and 
history of the constitutions, manners, and usages 
of 158 (Diog. Laert. v. 27; according to others, 
250 or more) states, the historical foundation of 
the Politics. The numerous fragments of this in¬ 
valuable work have not yet been collected wdth 
sufficient care. The collection by Neumann (Ilei- 
delb. 1827) is quite unsatisfactory. 

2. Nd/ii/ta ^apSapiKo, the Manners and Customs 
of tlu‘ JiarbariaJis. 

3. KtIccis, Leyends of the foundinys of Cities. 

4. Ilepl evprjpdruv. 

For poetical literature and chronology the fol¬ 
lowing treatises w'cre important: 

5. *0\viJimoviKai. {IIv6iovikwv dpaypa<ltT^, Nlfcai 
AiovvtriaKaly Diog. Laert. v. 28.) 

G. Td ftx Tou Tijuaiou Kai tup *ApxvTclup, a 
work the first part of which is preserved in Timaeus 
Locrus {de Anima Mundif just as the second part, 
on Archytas, is in the fragments preserved in Sto- 
baeus under the name of ArchyUis. ((.). F. Gruppe, 
f/e5cr die Fraymcnte des Archytas., Berlin, 1840.) 

7. JJidascalia^ a critico-chronologiciU specification 
of the repertory of the Athenian stage. (Diog. 
Laert. V. 2G.) 

8 . KwkAos TfoiTTrup. (Comp. Welcker, 

iiber die Cyklisclun Dichter, p. 48.) 

9. ’ATTopri/iaTo'OjHTjpixd. (See Nitzsch, dc Arist 
adv. Wolfianos., Kilae, 1831.) 

10. Ilepl Xhi^dphpov, a work of doubtful au¬ 
thenticity. 

We now turn to those writings of Aristotle 
which, as belonging to the ivurr-Zinj} have 

for their subject the exercise of the creative faculty, 
or Art. To these belong the J^oetics and Rhetoric, 

1. TJui Poetics (Ilepl TroiTfrua^s). Aristotle pe¬ 
netrated deeper tluin any of the ancients, either 
before or after him, into the essence of Hellenic 
art, and with the most comprehensive mind tra¬ 
versed the region in which the intellectual life of 
the Hellenes unfolded itself, and brought it under 
the dominion of science. He is the father of the 
aesthetics of poetry^ as he is the completer of Greek 
rhetoric us a science. The treatise itself is im- 
doubtedly genuine; but the explanation of its pre¬ 
sent fonii is still a problem of criticism. Some 
(as Gottf. Henuann and Bcriihai'dy) look upon it 
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as the first sketch of an uncompleted work; others, 
as an extract from a larger work ; others again, as 
the notes, taken by some hearer, of lectures deli¬ 
vered by Aristotle. Tims much, however, is clear, 
that the treatise, as we have it at pn^sent, is an 
independent whole, and, with the exception of a 
few interpolations, the work of one author. Farther, 
that the lost work vfpl Troirjrcov^ a history of the 
literature of poetry, must not be confounded with 
tlu! Poetics, to which it stiinds in the s:iine relation 
as the J*()l.Hics do to the Po/itirs. As regards the 
contents of the Poetics, Aristcjtle, like IMato, starts 
from the principh^ of the imitation, or imitative re¬ 
presentation ()Lu'jLn 7 <ris), either of a real object exist¬ 
ing in the external world, or of one produced by 
tlie internal power of imagination. It is in accord- 
.'iiice with this view that the different species of 
art generally, and of poetry in particular, assume 
their dcifinite forms. The activity of art is distin¬ 
guished from practical activity in this respect: 
that in tlu' case of the former the exercise of the 
creative facidty, tho production of a tcork, is tlu; 
main thing; and that the internal condition, tlu; 
disposition, of the pt'rson avIio ('\('rcist‘S this cr(‘a- 
tive faculty, is a matter of indiifereneo. The 
greatest j)art of the tn‘atis(‘ (ee. (> •J'i) contoins a 

theory of tragedy; nothing else is treated of, with 
tlu; exception of tlu; epos ; eoniedy is merely al¬ 
luded to. Tlu; b“st editions of liu' work are by 
(lotlf. Hermann, Lips. HiO'J, with {thilological and 
philosopliical (Kantian) explamitioiis; (irafeuhan. 
Lips. 1 o'.'l, an ill-tirranged coni|)ilation; ]*ekk(‘r, 
Ih'rol. bvo.; and Uitter. Colon. Ib.'JJ), 

flvo. liitter considers two-thirds of the Poetic.s 
to consist of the interpolations, of .a later and 
extremely silly editor; but liis opinion has been 
almost universally rejected in (lenuany. As 
<‘X])lanatorv writings, besides L('ssing's JJatu- 
(mrfiisc/ic. JJraniatuniic, we need mention only 
IVI'iller, dcsch. dcr Tl/curic <lcr Kimst L-i <l.cn Alien, 
pt. ii. pp. 1—nil, and the (jermau translation by 
Kiiebel, Stuttgart, HMO. 

2. The Rhetoric, (rex’s'll pVTopiictl), in three 
books. Aristotle, in accordance with liis method, 
as w(; liave already observed in the case of the 
Physics, Politics, and J^oelics, before proceeding to 
lay down a thaorv of rh(;torie, pre])ared a safe 
foundation by nu;ans of extensive stiuru's. Tbe.se 
studies gave rise to a S(>parate historical W(»rk 
(<;ntitled Texvuv avi'ayia'y'li), in wiiich be collected 
all tin; earlier theories of the rhetorieians from 
'i’isias and Ck;nix onwards. Fimn the latter w'ork 
the Aristotelian rhetoric develojx'd itself, a work of 
which, as regards its leading features, the first 
sketch was drawn at an early period;-- it has been 
already mentioned that the iir.st leetur(;s and 
writt(;n works of Ari.stotle treated of rhetoric;—it 
was then c.'irofully cidarged from time to time, 
and enricheil with remarks drawn from the ol>- 
feorvation of human life and knowledge tliroiigh 
many years. The p(;riod of its compo.sition is 
treated of by Max. Schmidt, J)o U’liijiorc. quo ab 
A rist. lihri de A rle Rhetor, conscrijdi ct e.dili si/it, 
Halle, 1 m. 

Rl»etoric,as a science, accordingto Aristotle,stands 
side hy side (avTiarpoffiou) with Dialectics. That 
which alone makes a scientific treatment of rlieto- 
ric possible is the argumentation which awakems 
conviction (at ydp ‘rriaTeis fxovov). 

He thert;fore directs his chief attention to the 
theory of oratorical argumentation ; and the more, 
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inasmuch as earlier rhctoricianB, as he says, had 
treated this most important subject in an exceed¬ 
ingly Bupeidicuil manner. The second main divi¬ 
sion of the work treats of the production of that 
favourable <lisposition in tlu; hearer, in c()n8et[U('nce 
of which tho orator appears to him to be worthy of 
credit. Yet it is not sufficient merely to know 
what must be said,—one must also say^ this in a 
proper manner, if the speech is to produce the in¬ 
tended ellect. Ther(;fore in tlu; third part he 
treats of oratorical expression and nreangement. 
The best edition with a commentary is tlie one 
published at Oxford, 1112(1, tlvo.; but a good critical 
and explanatory edition is still a desideratum. 

Among the writings of Aristotle we also find 

a. A work on Rhetoric addressed to Alexander 
('PrjTopimi rrpds 'AKc^avSpov); but it is spurious, 
and should probably be ascribed to Anaximenes 
of Lani|).sacn.s, Others consider its author to have 
been Theodectes or Corax. 

C. MlSt’KLLANKOUS WoRKS. 

Among the writings wliich Ari.stotlo left behind 
him, there was undoubtedly a largi* number of 
do'Iccfanca, wind) had grown ii]) under the hand 
of the philos<»pher in the course of liis extended 
studies. To these writings, which were not 
originally destined for j)uhru’ation, belong 

1. The Prohicws (TrpuSATjpara), in 3(i sections, 
(luestioiis on individiud jmiiits ii} all the deptirt 
ments of knowledge, a tr(;asure of the deepest and 
nio.st acute remarks, which has been far from being 
properly used ;md sifted. A good edition i.- a 
desid<*r:itum. ((\>m)>are Cluibanoii, Trois il/c/ao//v-.v 
sur Ics Prnh! CHICS (PA rist. in the Me in. dc PAcad. 
des Jnscript. vol. xlvi. p. 2115, Ac., p. .‘12h', Ac. 

2. idavpaaia ^AKuverpara, sitort notices and ac- 
cotints of various phaeiiomeua, ehiefiy connected 
with natural history, of vtuy uinxmal value, siml 
in ])art matniestly not of Aristotelian origitt. 'J'he 
best edition is by A\’(‘stermauii, in his Jicraiu 
Mirabil. scrijit. Uracci, Rnms. IbdD. 

J). Letters. 

All tbo.se which are extant arc spurious: tlie 
genuine and copious eolleetitm of Aristotle’s hdters, 
whicli anti(|iiitv posse.ssed, is lost. Those which 
Avero arranged by Androiiicus of Rhodes filled 20 
books. (Pseudo-Demetrius, dc Eloent. S 231.) 
A later eolleclioii by Artemou, a leariieil I'hristiau 
of the third century, consisteil (»f 11 books. (See 
David, Vutep. p. 24, a. 1. 27, ('d. Berol.) David 
(p, 22, a. 21, Ilerol.) jiraises the clear, simjde, 
noble style of x\risiotle's letters, a description 
which is (juite at variance with tlu; character of 
those that are t vtaiit. Respecting Aristotle's n-iU, 
which Diog. Jjjii’rt. (v. 11 —1(>) lias preserved, 
we have spoken before, [p. 321, a.J 

E. Poems anu Speeches. 

There are preserved— 

1. The Scolion addressed to llerinias, wliich we 
have already mentioned. (In Ilgen, iicolki, Jenae, 
17011, p. 137 ; Grafenhan, Aristot. poela, Mul- 
husae, 1031, 4to.; liergk, Poilar Li/rici dracci.) 

2, Tw<» epigrams, tlu; one on a statue «;rected to 
his fri(;nd Hermias, and one on an altar dedicated 
to Plato. 

The speeches of Aristotle which are lost, wore 
'AvoKoyia evcrfSelas vpus KvpvpfBuvra, of which 
we have already spoken ; an 'EyKcSpiou ttAoutoi/, 
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and an 'EyKcufiiov \6yov. Among tlie writings 
which were foisted upon Aristotle in the middle 
ages, there were the treatises (in Ijatin): 1. d/»/s- 
iiajui Aeyyptktrum phiUmqiLuic, liftr. xiv., a com)j\la- 
tion from Plotinus. {C/tissiccd Journal^ vol. xv. p. 
279.) 4. J)e Porno (translated from the Hebrew 

by Manfred, son of tlu; cnijieror Frederick 11.), a 
treatise on the iminortiility of the soul. 3. Ht creta 
secrrtorum (doctrines on prudence and the sirt of 
gov(!rnment), and others. 

IV. Leauing features of Aristotle’s 
Philosofuv. 

All that the Hellenes had as yet attained in the 
whole compass of science and art, was embraced by 
the gigantic mind of Aristoth', wliieh, so l(» say, 
traversed in thought all that the Hellenic uorld 
had up to that time struggled and lived through, 
and transmitt(‘d to yajsterity in his writings and 
philosophy the result, as redected in his mind, of 
this earlier age. Aristotle stands at the turning 
point of Hellenic lib;, when, after tlie original fonns 
of political I'xistence and art were completed, after 
the close of the age of production, the period of 
rellection st(‘i)t in, and endi'avoured by the exercise * 
of thought to possess itself ol‘ the immense mass of 
materials that had been gained. And we cannot | 
but admire the Divim? Providence, which sum- 
inoiu'd to this task a mind like Aristotle's, at the 
very tim<! wh(*n the contemyilation of the past was 
still fresh and lively, and tradition still n-cent; and 
whicli called forth all his pow'ersby ydacing him in 
the midst of the new impetus which the Hellenic 
mind had received through the Macedonian con- 
finest of the world 'I'hus did the genius of the 
age lind in Aristotle its lirst and wonderful in¬ 
strument. ^Ve have already, in enumerating his 
works, had occasion to admire the universality (»f 
the philosojther, for w'hom a mytliical legtoid «)f the 
foundation of a city was not less attractive than 
siieculations on lirst causes and highest ends, or 
<»hs('rvatioiis on animal life and poetry. *' (^uot 
saeculis,” exclaims (^hiiiitilian (fb-. xii. 11. 

22; in astonishment, Aristoteles didicit, ut non 
solum quae ad philosojihos et oratores pertiiuncut j 
scieutia comjilecteietur, sed auimalium satorumque i 
naturas omiies peniuireret." “ Aristotle,” says 
Hegel (<iV'M’/i. tier 1 iii/osojihit^ ii, p. 29l>), pene- ! 
tnited into the whole mass and into every depart¬ 
ment of the universe of things, and subjected to 
the comprelieiision its seatteicd wealth ; and the 
greater number of the philosoj)hical sciences owe to 
him their seyiaration and commencement. While 
in this manner science separates itself into a series 
of definitions, the Aristotelian philosophy at the 
same time contains tlie most yirol’onnd sjieculative 
ideas. He is more comprehensive and sjK*culative 
than one else. And although his system does 
not appear developed in its several parts, but the 
parts stand side by side, they yet form a totidity 
of essentially speculative jihilosophy.” 

In giving a sketch or “ sum ” of Aristotle’s 
philosophy, we must be satisfied with a mere out¬ 
line, to which an accumte study of Aristotle’s 
works alone can give completeness.* I'he true and 
correct apprehension of the nature of Aristotle’s 
philosophy is due to the revolution which jihiloso- 
phy itself has undergone in Germany through 
tile influence of Heg»l. The universal conception 

* The best works upon his philosophy are— 
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which had been formed of Aristotle’s philosophy 
up to the time of Hegel, was, that Aristotle had 
made what is called experience the principle of 
knowledge and cognition. Accordingly the Aris¬ 
totelian philosophy, as realism in the most ordinary 
sense of the word, was placed in direct opposition 
to the I’latonic idealism. This comiilete misa|>- 
prehension of the Aristotelian philosophy proceed¬ 
ed from various causes. Firstly and cliictly, from 
Avant of ac(juaiutaiice Avith the Avritings of Aris¬ 
totle. Little mort! than tAventy years ago Aristotle 
was still very little read. We have seen how 
eA^en the philological study of his Avritiugs was 
neglected for centuries ; and tlie philosophical 
study of them hired no Itctter. 'j'he jiropcrly 
sjieculativc Avritings, the logical and metajdiysical 
Avorks, Avere scarcely read by any one. Nay, even 
on i-ertain ae.sthetical pnqiositioris (c. p. on the three 
unities of the drama) false traditions prevailed, 
Avhich were utterly unsuh^taiitiated hy the Poetics. 
And yet the Poetics Avas one of the most read and 
most easily accessible of his Avritings. To this 
AA’crii added other causes. Very many derived 
tlu'ir acquaintance with Aristotelian philoso]»liy 
from Cicero, in Avhose Avorks Aristotle ajqiears only 
as a moral pliilosopher and natural historian. 
Others confounded the so-called scholastic Aristo- 
telism Avith the genuine Aristotelian ])hilosciphy, 
Avhich, howcAcr, in the schoolmen appears as mere 
empty fonnalism. (>thers, lastly, overlooked in 
the consideration of tlie imdliod in Avhicli Aristotle 
philosopliized the essential character of the philo¬ 
sophy itself. This last circumstance in particular 
introduced that false conception, according to which 
common empeiria. ex]»(‘rieuce, Avas looked upon as 
the principle of Aristotelian philosophy. We must 
therefore lirst eudeavour to make clear Aristotle’s 
inethod. 

'I'he peculiar vn'thod of Aristotle stands in close 
connexion with the universal direction Avhieh he 
gave to his intellectual exertions, striving to pene¬ 
trate into the whoh* eonqiass of knowledge. In 
this endeavour he certainly sets out from experi¬ 
ence, ill order first to arrive at the consciousness of 
Had irhich ri'alli/ c.iis/s, and so to gra.-.p in thought 
the multiplicity ami bn'adih of the sensible ami 
spiritual Avorld. Thus he always hrst lays hc»ld of 
his subject externally, so])arates that in it Avhich is 
merely accidental, rmulers ])rominent iIk; contra¬ 
dictions Avhich result, si-eks to solve them and to 
refer them to a higher iih-a, and so at last tirriAcs 
at the cognition of the ideal inlriiisic nature, Avhieli 
manifests itself in every s('{>arate oliject of reality. 
In this manner he eoiisei iitively de\clops the ob- 
ject.s as Avell of the natural as of the spiritual world, 
proceeding yem ticuUy from the loAver to the highm-, 
from the more kuoAvn to the less known, and 
translates the AA'orld of experience into the Idea. 
Accordingly he usually first points out how, Avhcu 
an object is produced, it first presents itself to our 
cognition geiierallj", and then how this geiienil ob¬ 
ject branches out int»> separate sjiecies, and lirst 
really manifests itself iii these. In this Avay he 
also develops the origin of science itself geiieti- 


a Hegel's Vorlcsungcn ukr tiesch. dcr Philoso- 
ii. pp. 293—422. 

h Biese, Die Philosophic des Aristotelcs in ihrcin 
Zusannncnhiwge, mii k^sondercr Bcrhicksichiigung <>’rs 
pliilosophischcn SprarhgchniuchSi vol. i., Ik'rlin, 
1835, and vol. ii., UU2. 
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cally; he seizes upon the individual steps of con¬ 
sciousness, from the impression on the senses to the 
highest exercise of reason, and exhibits the internal 
wealth of intellectmil life, lie sets out, therefore, 
from the individual, the concrete individual exist¬ 
ence of the apparent world; and this is the empir¬ 
ical side of his philosophy. The beginning of his 
philosophical investigations is external, llut the 
end in view manifests itself in the course of them. 
For, while in this way he begins with the external, 
he steadily endeavours to bring into prominent 
and distinct relief the intrinsic nature of each sepa¬ 
rate thing according to the internal formative 
principles which are inherent in it, and essentially 
belong to it. 

Next to this starting-point, an essential part of 
his method is the exhibition and removal of the 
difficulties which come in tlw way in the course of the 
investigation (diroplai^ SuaxlpfMi. Comp. Mctaplu 
iii. 1, p. 40, 20). “For,” says Aristotle, “those 
who investigate without removing tlie difficulties 
are like persons who do not know whither they 
ought to go, and at the same time never perceive 
whether they have found what they were seeking 
or not. For the end in view is not clear to such a 
person, but is clear to one who has previously ac¬ 
quired a consciousness of the difficulties. Lastly, 
that person must necessarily be in a better condi¬ 
tion for judging, who has, as it were, heard all the 
opposing doctrines as though they were antagonist 
parties pleading before a tribunal.” Hence he 
everywhere has regmd to his predecessors, and 
endeavours carefully to develop the foun^tion 
and relative truth of their doctrines. (Metaph. L 3, 
Top. i. 2.) In this maniuir Aristotle proceeds with 
an impartiality which reminds one of the epic re¬ 
pose in Homer, and which may easily give him a 
tinge of scepticism and indefiniteness, where the 
solution does not immediately follow the aporia, 
but occurs in the progress of the development. 

Intimately connected with his endeavour to set 
out with that which is empirically known, is his 
practice of everywhere making conceptions of the 
ordinary understanding of men, manners, and cus¬ 
toms, proverbs, religious conceptions (comp. Metaph. 
xii. 8, xiv. 8, de Caclo. ii. 1, de Gencrat. Anim. i. 2), 
and above all, language., the points on which to 
hang his speculative investigations. The Ethics in 
particular give abundant proofs of the last. Thus, 
advancing from the lower to the higher, from the 
more imperfect to the more perfect, he constantly 
brings into notice the entelccheia (e^n-eAexeta), or 
that to which everything, according to its pecu¬ 
liarity, is capable of attaining ; whereupon, again 
he also points out in this erdeleeheia the higher 
principle through which the entelccheia itself Ix?- 
comes a potentiality (Svuapis). In this manner he 
exhibits the difi'erent steps of development in na¬ 
tural existence in their internal relation to each 
other, and so at last arrives at the highest unity, 
consisting in the purpose and cause, which, in its 
creative, organizing iictivity, makes of the manifold 
and different fonns of the universe one internally 
connected whole. 

With all this, however, we must bear in mind, 
that this method did not lead Aristotle to a perfect 
and compact system. The philosophy of Aristotle 
is not such. In every single science he always, so 
to say, starts afresh from the commencement. The 
individual parts of his philosophy, therefore, sub¬ 
sist independently side by side, and are not com- 
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bined by the vigorous self-development of the idea 
into one whole, the several members of which are 
mutually connected and dependent. This, the de¬ 
monstration of the unity of idea in the entire uni¬ 
verse of natural and spiritual life, was a problem 
which was reserved for after ages. 

The composition of Aristotle’s writings stands 
in close connexion with the method of his philoso¬ 
phizing. Here the object of investigation is always 
first laid down and distinctly defined, in order to 
obviate any misunderstanding. Thereupon he 
gives an historical review of the way in which the 
subject has been hitherto treated by earlier philo¬ 
sophers {riiys. i. 2, &c., de Anima, i. 2, Metaph. 
i. 3, &c., Eth. Nic. i. 3, Magn. Mor. i. 1, Polit. ii.); 
and indeed it may be remarked generally, that 
Aristotle is the father of the history of philosophy. 
The investigation itself then begins with the exhi¬ 
bition of the difficulties, doubts, and contradictions 
which present themselves (dvoplai, dirop^para). 
These are sifted, and discussed and explained on 
all sides {hianopfiv)^ and the solution and recon¬ 
ciliation of them (Ai'o-is, tihropfiu^ in opposition to 
mropftu) is given in the course of the investigation. 
{Metaph. i. init. p. 40, Brandis, Phys. iv. 4, p. 211, 
1. 7, ed. Berol.) In this enumeration of the various 
views and aporics, Aristotle is not unfrequently 
explicit to a degree which wearies the reader, as it 
is continued witliout any internal necessity. 

V. Relation of the Aristotelian Philo¬ 
sophy TO THE Platonic. 

In the Platonic philosophy the opposition be¬ 
tween the real and the ideal had completely de- 
velopcid itself. For while the opposition and con¬ 
tradiction in the ideal—in the world of thought— 
was conquered by Plato's dialectics, the extenial 
and sensible world was looked upon as a world of 
appearance, in which the ideas cannot attain to 
true and proper reality. Between these two, the 
world of ideas and the visible world of appear¬ 
ances, there exists, according to Plato, only a 
passing relation of participation (/t€0f{»s) and 
imitation, in so far namely as the ideas, as the 
prototypes, can only to a certain extent rule the 
fonnloss and resisting matter, and fashion it into a 
visible existence. Plato accordingly made the ex¬ 
ternal world the region of the incomplete and bad, 
of the contradictory and fiilse, and recognized ab¬ 
solute truth only in the eternal immutable ideas. 
Now this opposition, which set fixed limits to cog¬ 
nition, was sunnounted by Aristotle. He laid 
down the proposition, that the idea, which caimot 
of itself fashion itself into reality, is powerless, and 
Inis only a potential existence, and that it becomes 
a living reality only by realizing itself in a creative 
manner by means of its own energy. {Metaph, 
xii. 6, p. 240\ 8., Brandis.) The transition 
of the ideal into the real, however, Aristotle ex¬ 
plains by means of the pure idea of negation 
{(rriprimi). That is to say, ideality and reality 
are not opposed to eioch other, as existence and 
non-existence, according to Plato's view; but the 
material itself contains in itself the opposition, the 
negation, through which it comes to have a kind of 
feeling of want, and strives after the ideal form, as 
the ugly strives after the beautiful. The giving it 
a definite form does away not with the matter, 
but with the negation which is inherent in the 
matter, and by that means the material is fashioned 
so as to assume a definite existence. Thus matter 
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is that which is eternal, fundamental, whilst the 
single object, ^shioned so as to assume an indivi¬ 
dual existence is produced, and perishes. The ma¬ 
terial in which the negation is inherent, is the 
potentiality (JSvvafiis)^ out of which the form.ative 
principle, as an entelccheia, fashions itself into ex¬ 
istence. This, as the full reality {iv€py€ia\ is the 
higher stop in opposition to the mere potentiality. 
According to these definitions, the Aristotelian 
philosophy progresses genetically from the lower to 
the higher, from the dvvafiis to the ^vreXexfia of 
that, of which the potential, according to its pecu¬ 
liarity, is capable. Thus by mejins of the tiSri* 
the universe becomes a whole consisting of mu¬ 
tually connected members, in which these (tbrj 
attain to full existence. In inorganic nature the 
purpose is still identical with the necessity of the 
matter; but in organic nature it comes into exist- 
enc(! as the soul of the enlivened object (^vxv). 
I'he energy {cpepyeia) of the soul is, as an entelc- 
cheia, thought^ both voOs vadijTiK<fs, since, as the 
temporary activity of the mind, it is necessarily 
dependent on the co-operation of the senses, and 
poOs voiijTiicSsf t. e. cognoscent, self-acting reason, 
in so far as, in the pure element of thought freed 
from what is sensuous, it elevates the finite world 
into cognoscible truth. From this exalted point of 
view Aristotle regarded and subjected to inquiry 
the entire empire of reality and life, as it had 
developed itself up to his time in science, arts, and 
politics. 

VI. Aristotelian Logic. 

Aristotle is the creator of the science of logic. 
The two deepest thinkers of Germany, Kant and 
Hegel, iwknowledge that from the time of Aris¬ 
totle to their own age logic had made no progress. 
Aristotle has described the pure forms and ojK*ra- 
tions of abstract reason, of Jinite thought^ with the 
accuracy of an investigator of nature, and his logic 
is, as it were, a natural history of this “ finite 
thought.” 

Aristotle obtains the categories, the fundamen¬ 
tal conceptions of thought, from language, in which 
these universal forms of thouglit appear as parts of 
speech. These categories (Karijyopiai^ also Karrpy- 
op^gara, rd Karriyopovgfpa) give all the possible 
dc'finitions for the different modes in which every¬ 
thing that exists may be viewed; they are the 
most universal expressions for the relations which ; 
constantly recur in things; fundamental definitions, 
which cannot be compreliended imder any higher 
generic conception, and ar«^, therefore, called j^pti. 
Y et they are not themselves generic conceptions, 
which give what is essential in an object, but the 
most universal modes of expressing it. An inde- 
}>end(‘nt existence belongs to ouo-io, substance,, 
alone of all the ciitegories ; the rest denote 
only the different modes of what is inhenmt. The 
categories themselves, therefore, are not an ultima¬ 
tum, by means of which the true cognition of an 
object can be attained. The most important pro¬ 
position in Aristotle’s doctrine of substances + is, 
that “ the universal attains to reality only in the 
individual” (jui) ovawp o3v t&p vpdrwp ovctwp 
dS6parop t&p AWtoP n fjpai). 

* flios is the internal formative principle; pt6p<prq 
is the external form itself. 

t The irptirr} ovffla expresses the essential qua¬ 
lities only, the SejJrepai ovcrlai are substances, in¬ 
cluding both essential and accidental qualiti«!s. 
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After substance (oilo-fa) Aristotle first treats 
of quantity,, which with that which is relative 
attaches to the materiai of the substance, then 
passes to what is qualitative, which has reference 
especially to the determination of the form of the 
object. (In the Metaphysics on the other hand 
(v. 15), where the categories are defined more in 
accordance with our conceptions of them, the in¬ 
vestigation on the qualitative precedes that on the 
relative.) The six remaining categories are treated 
of only in short outlines. 

The object of the categories is, to render possi¬ 
ble the cognition of the enormous multiplicity of 
phaeuomena; since by means of them those modes of 
viewing things which constantly recur in connexion 
with existence are fixed, and thus the necessity for 
advancing step by step ad infinitum is removed. 
Rut in Aristotle’s view they are not the ultimatum 
for cognition. They rather denote only the differ¬ 
ent modes in which anything is inherent in the 
substance, and are truly and properly determined 
only by means of that which is substantial. This 
again is determined by the cISoy, which is what is 
essential in the material, and owes its existence to 
the jmrpose of the thing. This purpose, and 
nothing short of this, is an ultimatum for cognition. 
The highest opposition in which the purpose 
realises itself is that of Btipapus and trreAexeia. 
(Arist. rfc Anhna^ ii. c. 1.) 

The categories arc smgle words (rd &pev avp.- 
irXoKris Xeyopwa). As such, they are in them¬ 
selves neither true nor false. They become both 
only in the union of ideas by means of mutual 
reference in a proposition (rd aard crvpirKoidiP 
\€ydp.€Pa). A pnqmition is the expression 
{eppi/ipua) of reflecting thought, which separates 
ami combines {Siaipeais, ffvpLirXoic/i). This operas 
tion of thought manifests itself first of all in judg¬ 
ment. In this way Aristotle succeeds in advan¬ 
cing from the categories to the doctrine of the ex¬ 
pression of tliought (ep/urjveio). Here he treats 
first of all of the component elements of the pro¬ 
position, then of simple prt)positions, together with 
the mode of their ojiposition with reference to the 
tnie and the false; lastly, of compound propositions 
(at avfiirXfKoiifpai diro^opaeis), or modiil forms of 
judgment (ot dTro<jidp(reis /aerd rpdvov), out of 
which the category of modality was afterwards 
fbnned. 

In the second part of the treatise irtpl ipixripeias 
the different modes of opposition of both kinds of 
propositions arc discussed. The essence of judg¬ 
ment, which presents itself in a visible form in the 
proposition, consists in this, that the idea, which 
in itself is neither true nor false, sej>arates itself 
into the momenta peculiar to it, the universal, the 
particular, the individual, and that the relation be¬ 
tween these momenta is either established by 
means of afhrmation, or abolished by means of 
negation. 

Judgment, however, stands in esseutiiil relation 
to coHchisiou. In judgment. Universal and Parti- 
ciihir are referred to each other; these two mo¬ 
menta of our conceptions separate themselves, with 
reference to the conclusion, into two premises 
(wpordacis), of which the one asserts the universfd, 
the other the particular. {Anal. pr. i. 25 ; to /aev 
m oKop, ro tis p4pos,) The conclusion itself, 
however, is that expression, in which, from certain 
premises, something else beyond the premises is 
necessarily deduced. Rut the conclusion is still 
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considered apart from its particular coiitwits; it is 
treated quite as a form, and the remark is at the 
same time made, that for that \ery reason it as yet 
supplies 118 with no knorvkihie {iirurri^fJLri), But 
because this abstract universal possesses greJitcr 
facilities for subjective co;rnition, Aristotle makes 
the doctrine of the syllogism precede that of 
•proofs for according to iiini, jwoof is a particular 
kind of conclusion. {AvaLpr. i. 4.) Accordingly, 
together with tlio mode of its formation, he treats 
of the figures of tlie syllogism, and the diflFerent 
forms of conclusion in them. (cc. 1—27.) Then he 
gives directions for finding with case the syllogistic 
figures for each pj’ohlem that is proposed (€i;7ropt?r), 
and lastly shews how to refer given conclusions to 
their principh's, and to arrange tiu'iu siccording to 
premises. 'I’liereupoii, in tlu*. second book of the 
Analytii's, he treats of the (•omj)lete conclusion 
according to its peculiar determiiiiug principles 
{Anal. ii. 1— -1.')), points out errors ami delic.ieiieies 
in coiicluditig (ce. 1(1—21), and teaches how to 
j'(‘fer to the syllogistic figures incomplete argu¬ 
ments, which have for their object sulqective con¬ 
viction only. (cc. 22—27.) 

We do not arrive at that conclusion which is 
(he foundation of kuan'U'ilifc. till we arrive at 
jironf!, i. (\ a conclusion conveying a distinct 
moaning {ffvKKoyiapos en-mTTjftoj/i/cds, dirdSeifis), 
which proceeds from the essential definitions of 
the matter in question. Proof, in order to h'ad 
to objective trutli, necessarily presupposes prin¬ 
ciples. \^'^it)lout au ac(|uaiutauce with princi¬ 
ples, we cannot attain to kiiowlodgc by means of 
proof. Aristotle, therefore, treats first of the na¬ 
ture of ju-inciples. They are tJic Universal, whicli 
serves as a medium tlirough which alone we can 
ailaiii to knowledge; they have their certainty in 
themselves, and are not susceptible of any additional 
separate proof. In this jxjint of vhnv Aristotle 
compares them witli tiie imimidiate certainty of 
sensuous perceptions, reason {vovs) and the 

exertion of the rea.son (rdijots), which is itself the 
I'liiversal, develops these principles (dpx^O of 
itself. 

Tn proof we may distinguish thn'C things : 

1. That which is proved (.Iwoi. i. 7), *. c. 
that wiiich is to pertain to some definib* oliject 
{yivfi Tivl) eonsidc-red in itself, 2. 'J'lie [)rinei]>les 
from wliich tlii*. is dednecd. .‘5. The object, the 
attributes of which an^ to be exhibited. According 
to their subject-matter, proofs come into closer 
relallon to the particular scienee.i. Here the im¬ 
portant point is, to know what science is nmre 
accurate, and may pre.-^upposed as tin? ground¬ 
work of another (TTgorepa Itrr'i). The knowledge 
to wliich proof conducts by means of princijilcs 
{cm(TTrjii"q) has for its object necessary existence; 
conception (So^a), on the other hand, has for its 
object that which may he otherwise constituted. 
After Aristotle, in the first book of the second 
Analytics, has shewn how by means of proof we 
may receive a knowledge that something is, and 
v'h}/ it is so, ho considers that which we cannot get 
at by means of proof, hut which is necessary for the 
complete development of our ideas, viz. the defini- 
t.on of tiiat wiiicli is substantial, by means of which 
we have stated what an object is. This is effected 
by defiuiliou {6pi(rp6s). The definition states what 
the essence of a thing i.s, and is therefore always 
universal and affirmative;. It cannot be proved by 
any conclusion, nor even be demonstrated by 
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means of induction. {Anal. post. ii. 7.) We find 
out the essence of a thing only when we know tlie 
essential attributes of the thing, and its existeiici; 
itself. Aristotle analyses the different kinds of 
definition (Anal. post. ii. 10), then treats of the 
iiKlividual causes (for the definition declares the 
why of a thing with reference to its essence), and 
lastly lays down the method of finding a correct 
definition. {Anal. post. il. 1J, &c. ii. l.’l.) The ob¬ 
ject of definition is, to comprehend the whole ac¬ 
cording to its essciitifd differences, and to refer 
thcM' again to the genus, in order by these means 
to bring under contemfilatioii the whole as a unity 
consisting of mutually connected and dependent 
memliers. One aid in definition is subdivision 
(Sialpicris). The dctiiiitioii must be clear and ilis- 
tiiict. 'J’his distinctness is attained by endeavour¬ 
ing first to define the jiartlcular, in order to hi'come 
acipiainted with the iiiqiort of it in every sj»(‘eie.s. 
The use of di'lliiitioii i,s especially important in 
proposing probl(;ms, {Anal. post, ii.' 14.) 

Aristotle, however, does not, either in his .Meta¬ 
physics, or in the particular scic;ncc8, jiroct'ed ac¬ 
cording to the abstract forms of eoiidiision, as he 
develops them in the Organon; but the definitiou 
(o^napos) forms the central point in the further 
prosecution of his philosojdiical investigations. He 
forms his conception of the idea of a thing (to ri 
iiv that) in the identity of its cjiistencc and essence^ 
and so continually points out tlie universal in the 
particular. 

VII. MKTAriiYsirs. 

The first phii<ts(>]>hii (for such is the name Aris¬ 
totle gives to wliat w(“ call Aletapliysics) is the 
science of the first piiiici]»Ies and causes of things, 
(il/c/. ii. 3, 4.) Jl is tlieorotic science, mid the 
most excellent, but at the same time the most 
difficult of all sciences, because its objifct, tin* uni¬ 
versal, is removed as far as possilih* from the per¬ 
ceptions of the senses. {Met. i. 2.) It is, liowevm', 
at the same time tin* most accurate soieiiee, bi'cmtsi; 
its subject-matU'r is most knowable; and the most 
free, because it is sought solely for the sake of 
kiiowh;dge. 

'J’hore ;ue four first causes or priiicijilo.s of things: 

Kiihstaiicc and the idea (tj oixTia kuI to ri 
W flvai) ; b. The subject and the matter (77 uAt/ 
Kol viroKcipiuov) ; 'I'lie principle of motion 
(HOcv ri dpxv t7}v Kiv'/pTiwi) ; d. 'J'lu; purpose and 
the good {TO do XviKa kuI to ayaOiiv). 'J'hc- earlier 
philosophers (this ArisPule shews in tlm first hook 
of the Metaphysics) ncognized indeed all llu'se 
classes singly, but neither distinctly nor in connex¬ 
ion. With full eonsi.ioiisiiess he declares, after 
having developed tin- iji.^tory of metaphysics from 
the Ionian pliih.sopliers to I’lato in bold and mas¬ 
terly outlines, that this science of the first philoso¬ 
phy had up to his linui rosomhled a lisping child 
{\f/e\Ai^opeyp, Met. i. 10, p. li(.kk.j. 

The consciousness of the opposition between 
truth existing in and for itself; and the cognition 
of It, must necp.ssarily he presupposed in all jihilo- 
sophizing. This consciousness, wliich has come ont 
in all Its distinctness only in the philosojihy of the 
most recent times, Aristotle also possesses. Hut 
he has it in tlie form of doubts (dTroptai), which 
rise again.st science itself and its didinitions. These 
doubts and questions, then, Aristotle considers on 
all sides, and therefrom aniv(;s at the fnlIowim» 
result:— 
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1. There is a science which considers existence 
as such, and the definitions pertaining to it as 
such. 2. It is not the same with any one of the 
particular sciences, for all these consider only a 
part of what exists and its attributes, 3. The 
jwindples and hujhcst causes of things must have a 
nature appropriate only to them. 

Existence is indeed defined in various ways, and 
denotes at one time the WJuit and the idea, at 
another time the condititm or constitution, magni¬ 
tude, «&e., of a thing ; of all the d(;finitions, how¬ 
ever, the Wkti, which denotes the substance, is 
the first. vii. 1. p. lO'Jfl, Bckk.) All other 

definitions only state attributes or qualities of this 
first definition, and are not in their nature inde¬ 
pendent, or cajKiblo of being scjiarated from the 
BubstJince. On the other hand, the idea of sulh 
stance (ovata) lies at the foundation of our ideas of 
everything, and we do not arrive at the cognition 
of anything when we know how great, or where, 
&c., it is, but w'hen we know wkit it is. The 
question, therefore, is. What is the substance? 
( t/s rj ouerfa;) which has ever been the object 
of philosophical investigation. (A/rt. vii. 1. p. 
102H.) Aristotle distinguishes three kinds of 
substiinces: 1. Substance perce])tible by the sens(*.s 
(A/et. xii. 1,2, vii. 7), which is finite and pe¬ 
rishable, like single sensible objects. The mo¬ 
menta of this sensible substanci'. are,— a. tne 
matter, that which is fundamental, constant; k 
particular things, the negative in ridation to each 
other ; e. the motive jiriiiciph', the pure fonu or 
eiSos. 2. The second higher kind of substance is 
that which may bo perceived by the senses, but is 
impiTihhable, such as the heavenly bodies. Here 
the active principle actus) st<*p8 in, 

which, in so far as it contains that which is to be 
produced, is understanding (uuvs). 'I'hut which it 
conbiins is the purjiose, which is realized by means 
of the eyff)y€ia. The two extremes are here }»o- 
tentiality and agency (matter and thought), the 
jiassive universal and the active universid. 'I'hese 
two are not subject to cluinge. That which is 
changed is the particular thing, and passes from 
one into the other by means of something else by 
which it is moved, 'rhe jmrjiohe, in so far as it 
is the motive principle, is called the cause {dpx"^ b 
hut, in so far as it is the purpose, it is the reason, 
alrla. (AIcL v. 1, 2.) The active principle gives 
reality to that which it contains in itself: this re¬ 
mains the same: it is still, however, matter^ which 
is different from the active principle, though both 
are combined. That wliich combines them is the 
form^ the union of botli. The relation of the 
newly coined idea of or the puqmse 

realized by the formative ])rincipli*, to the idea of 
twpycm, is tliis : signifies in the dif¬ 

ferent grades of existence the completion w'hich is 
in conformity wdth each single existing thing; 
and ivepyeia dcnt)tc8 the actuality wliich is in 
conformity with this completion. {Metaph. ix. 3, 
p. 179. b, Brand.) Thus tlie soul is essentially 
4vr€\4x^io.* 


* The actuality^ of each tiling presupposes an 
original intenial potentiality, wdiicli is in itself 
only conceivable, not perceptible. I’ho potenti¬ 
ality of a thing is followed by its actuality in 
reference either to mere existence or to action. 
This actuality is ivipyua^ acius^ and is perceptible. 
But, that tlie potential thing may become a real 
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3. The third kind of substance is that in which 
and ivr^Xix^ia are united ; the 
absolute siibstancc; the eternal, unmoved; but wliicli 
is at the same time motive, is pure activity (actus 
piirus. Met. xii. fi, ix. b, xii. 7), is (Jod himself. 
This substance is without matter, and so also is 
not a magnitude. 

The chief momentum in the Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy is, that thought and the subject of thoiiglit 
are one; that what is objective and thought (tlie 
epfpyfia) arc one and the same. Ood himself is 
eternal thought, and his tiiought is ojM'ration, life, 
action,~it is the thought of thought.* Objects 
exist in their tmtli only in so far as they are the 
subjects of tbonglit, are thoughts. That is their 
essence (ova'ia). In nature, indeed, the idea 
exists not as a thought, hut as a body; it has, 
however, a soul, and this is its idea. In saying 
this, Aristotle stands upon the highest point of 
speculation : (Jod, as a living (lod, is the universe. 

Ill the course of the investigation, Aristotle, with 
careful regard to, and examination of, the views of 
earlier pihilosophers, points out that neither ab¬ 
stractly universal, nor particular, sensuously per¬ 
ceptible essences can he looked upon as principles 
of existi'iicc. Keither tin* universal apart from tlie 
jiarticular, nor the particular by itself, can he a 
priuei[)le of the natural and spiritual world ; hut 
the absolute principle is (iod,— the highest reason, 
the object of whose thonglit is liimself. Thus the 
dominion of the Anaxagorean vovs was declared in 
a profounder manner by Aristotle^. In the divine 
thought, existence is at the same time implied. 
Thought is the sum and sul)stanci‘ of the universe, 
and realizes itself in the eternal imnuilnhle form¬ 
ative princijdes which, as the essences indwelling 
(immanent) in tlie material, fashion themselves so 
as to assume an individual existence. In man, tlie 
thought of the divine nxison cnnijilctos itself so as 
to become the self-conscious activity of tliiiiUing 
reason. By it he recognizes in the objective xvorld 
his own nature aiiain, and so attains to the cogni¬ 
tion of trutli. Witii th(*se slight intimations, we 
must here leave tlu' suliject. 

Vlll. The Paktu I’r.AU Scieni’es. 

Ju'SfK'diua the Ksstaicc of the Particular Sckuccs^ 
and the dicision of (Iwiu into Theoretical and Prac¬ 
tical Sciences .—The science ol' the particular can 

thing, the potentiality must pass into actuality. 
The principle of tlu' transition from the iiotential 
to the actual in a thing Aristotle calls entclecheia 
(rd ivTfXes because it unites both the 

}>otcntiality and the actuality. Evi'ry union of 
potentialitj' and actuality is a motion, and accord¬ 
ingly the entclecheia is the principle of motion (i) 
TOW Swapfi bpTos cwTeAexf*®^ V '^uiovroi', Kii’-qais 
darl). The potentiality (Siii^OjUii) can never be¬ 
come actuality (Irtoyeia) without entelccheia; hut 
the entclecheia also cannot dispense with the poten¬ 
tiality. If the enteleclieia does not manifest itself 
in a thing, it is merely a thing Kara Sum/uip ; 
if it does manifest itself, it becomes a thing kut' 
(v4py€iav. The same thing is often both togetluT, 
the fonner in refiuvnce to qualities which it has 
not yet, hut can obtain; the latter in reference to 
attributes already actually present in it. (Buhle, 
in Erscl) and Gruber’s Kiicyclojmdie.) 

• A/c/. xii. p. 1074, Bokk., oilrdw apa voti cTxfp 
ftrrl TO KpiTiarop kou 4<mv vurfats^ yoiiatus 
ySrfffis. 
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exist only when the csfu'nce of the particular, the 
vo7It6u, i. e, the conceivable, the reasonable, is 
perceived. (Met. vii. 6.) It presupposes the 
principles of the intellectual and real, and has 
reference to that which is demonstnible from them. 
The individual sciences deduce from principles the 
truth of the particular by means of proof, which is 
the foundation of know'lodge. Their limit consists 
in this: that the individual science sets out from 
something presupposed, which is nxognized, and 
deduces the rest from this by means of conclusion 
(syllogism). That operation of the mind which 
refers the particular to the universal, is the reflect¬ 
ing understanding (didvoia)^ w'hich is opposed as 
well to sensuous perc('ption as to the higher opera¬ 
tion of the reason. With it the dilference betweem 
existence and thought, between truth and false¬ 
hood, becomes a matter of consciousness. 

Every single science has reference to a definite ob¬ 
ject (ykvos^ Anal, post i. ‘28, Met xi. 7), and seeks 
certiiin principhis and causes of it. The particular 
object therefore determines the science, and every 
science deduces the proof out of ih' principles pecii- 
luir to it, i. c. out of the essential definitions of the 
particular object. 1’hrec things are presupposed 
for every particular science: a. That its object, 
and the essential definitions of that object (i.c. the 
principles peculiar to it), e,rist h. The common 
principles (axioms), and c. 'I'lie signification of the 
essential aitributes of the object. According to 
their common principles, all sciences arc mtjtually 
connected. Such common piiuciiilcs are, for ex¬ 
ample, the law of contradiction. 

The accuracy (oKpiSna) of the single sciences 
depends on the nature of their objects. Tlie less 
this is an object of sense, the more uccunite is the 
science of it. (Met xiii. 3; Anal, post i. ‘27; 
Met. iv. 1, i. 2.) 'J'liereforc metay)hyhics is the 
most accurate, but also the most diliicult science. 
A knowledge of the kind of scientific treatment 
W'hich the subject in hand requires must be ac¬ 
quired by intellectufil cultivation. To wish to 
apply in all cases tlie method and schematism of 
a philosophy, which in constructing its theories 
begins from the fundamental idea (dHpi€w5), is 
pedantic (dveXevOepou, Met i. 1, p. ‘2.9, Brand). 
Natural science, for example, does not admit of the 
a{)plication of a mere abstract definition of the 
idea, for it has to take into consideration as well 
the manifold, as also the accidental, 'rhe same 
may be said of the province of practlcjil science, 
W'here, in ethics and politic.s, univcu’sal, thorough 
definitions are not always possible, but the true 
can often be exhibited only in outline (fv ruirtp, 
Kth. Nic. i. 1, ii. ‘2, ix. *2). For the pmctical has 
also to do with the individual, and therefore acci¬ 
dental. For that reason, experience and what is 
matter of fact, have a high value as the projKjr 
basis of cognition. For the individual existence 
(rUStf ri) with its formative principle, is the really 
substantial; and the sensuously perceptible 
essences and those which are uni vers: J are almost 
the same natures (Met xiii. 9, p. 1086’, ‘2 Bekk.) 
It is only in the individual tluit Hue universal attains 

reality. 

The particular sciences have for their object the 
cognition of the world of appearances in its essen¬ 
tial characteristics. For this purpose the co-opcKj- 
tion of the senses is necessary. Therefore here 
the proposition, nihil est in irdeXlectu quod non fucrit 
in scusu, holds good. (De Anini. iii. 8.) In the 
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I vovs iraQ'HTiKds the sensible, finite world is a ne¬ 
cessary production of cognition. It attains to the 
cognition of nothing without sensuous perception. 
But it is only the vovs iroeqriKos which attains to 
the cognition of the complete truth of the sensible 
world, and here vice versa the proposition holds 
good: nihil est in sensu, quod non fuerit in in- 
telleHu. 

lli^ason is either theoretical or practical reason 
(dcAnim. in. 10). The object of the first is the 
cognition of truth (of the univers:d, the unch:inge- 
ablc); the object of the other is the realisation, by 
means of action, of the truth, the cognition of 
which has been attained. (Metaph. ii. 1.) I’rac- 
tiad reason, therefore, is directed to the particular 
and individual, which is determined and regulated 
by the universal. (Eth. Nic. vi. 12.) The scientific 
treatment of the moral (ethics and politics) has, 
therefore, to investigate not so much what virtue 
is (ov yap 7i/’ eiSwfiev ri lariv 7/ dpeTi) aK^irropeda, 
Eth. Ni('. ii. 2), as nither how we may become vir¬ 
tuous (oAA* iV dyaQol yevcopeOa). Without this hist 
object it would be of no use. The diflerence be¬ 
tween action and the exercise of the creative power 
(irpaTTfLV and iroieiv) in the province of practical 
re:ison, is the foundation of the difference kitween 
morality and art. What is common to both is, 
that the commencing point of the activity lies 
here in the subject (Met xi. 7), and that the ob¬ 
ject of the activity has reference to that which 
admits of different inodes of existence, (Eth. Nic. 
vi. 4.) The diflerence, thercrefore, between the 
two is this; tluit in action (irpixTreiv) the pur¬ 
pose lies in the activity itself (in the irpaKrov), 
whereby the will of the actor manifests itself, while 
ill the exercise of the creative power (iroiav) it 
lies in the work produced. (Metaph. vi. 1 ; 
Mapn. A for. i. 35.) 

Th(^ theoretical sciences have to do W’ith that 
which exists in accordance with the idea, and can 
he deduced from it. Their object is either, a. the 
univensiil, as it is the object of cognition to the 
absti’acting understanding, which, however, is still 
restricted to one si(li‘ of the materi:d, to the quan¬ 
titative (Met xiii. 2),— accordingly rd dKivijra 
dAA’ ov ; or, b. the universal, as by 

means of the formative princij)les, which give it 
sonic definitive shape, it attains to existence in the 
essences of natunil things (rd dx<lpaJ-Ta oAA’ ovk 
dKivrjTa) ; c. or lastly, their object is the univers:il, 
as it exhibits itself as necessary existence (to dl'biov 
Kal didvTjTov Kol xwpnrToi'). Out of these tlie 
theoretic sciences of m:ithematics, physics, and 
theology develop them.selves, as well as the jirac- 
tic:il Keienc(!s, which have for their object action, 
morality in tlie iudividmil and in the state (ethics,, 
oeeonomies, politics), or the exercise of the creative 
faculty, and art (poetics, rhetoric). 

A. 

The Tiieoretii'al Sciences. 

1. Natural Sciences. 

The science of J*hysics (rj (pvaunj, irepi 
cTTKTTTjjaTj) considers that existence which 
is susceptible of motion. Its object is not the 
idea in its spiritu:il existence (to tI ^v eTvai), 
but the idea iu its real existence in the material 
(to rl ecTTi). Natural existence has the origin of 
motion in itself originally. Motion is change from 
what exists to what exists. Nature, therefore, is 
no lifeless substratum, but an organization pos- 
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sessed of life, a process of becoming and being 
produced, in which the moving power, consisting in 
the formative principle, is that which gives it its 
shape. In natural existence moMar (uAtj), depri¬ 
vation ((rT4pri<Tis)^ and the formative principle, are 
in inseparable union. Matter is the foundation 
of the manifold, for everything, according to the 
formative principle, which in itself is perfect, strives 
to advance from it to that which is more perfect, 
till it attains to actuality. The internal fonnative 
principle, on the other hand, is the basis of what 
is unchangeable in that which is manifold. For 
the formative principle is in itself eternal and im¬ 
perishable, and is perishable only in so far as it 
engenders itself in the material. Natural science 
considers the fonnative principles which in motion 
and change continually reengender themselves. The 
fonnative principle and the purpose are the same, 
only conceived of in a different relation; — the 
formative principle in relation to that which ac¬ 
tually exists ; purpose, in relation to the ? of 
it. The identity of the two is the ojK-redive catise. 
The relation of purpose is the highest cause, in 
which all physical causes concentrate themselves. 
{Phfs. ii. 7—9.) Wherever there is purpose there 
is activity (TrpaTTfra/, Phys. ii. 8) in relation to 
this purpose, and according to the activity of each 
thing, BO is its natural constitution. Nature new 
has a purj)ose, but it is independent of all reflection 
and considenition. (Pltys.l.c.) It creates accord¬ 
ing to an unconscious impulse, and its activity is a 
(/aemonicalj but not a divine activity (tj yap <I>v<tis 
daijuovia d\\’ ov ScTo, df‘ JJir. /xr Sotmi. c. 2). 
Sometimes it does not attain its object, because in 
its foimativc process it cannot overpower the 
material; mid then, through this partial frustration 
of the purjjose, abortions are produced. {Phys. 1. c., 
de Gener. Anim. iv. 4.) Nature therefore has the 
foundation of its development and existence in 
itself,—is its own puqiose ; it is an organic whole, 
in which everything is in a state of vigorous reci¬ 
procal action, and exhibits a series of gradations 
from the less perfect to the more perl'ect. The 
fashioning active principle is the ciSos, and this 
when perfected is IvreAtxfio nnd ivipyeia, in con¬ 
trast with which the material, us the merely po- 
t('ntial, is the lower principle. The connecting 
link between the two is motion, the process of be¬ 
coming ; accordingly motion is a condition in all 
nature, and he who has not arrived at the cogni¬ 
tion of motion does not understand nature. {Phys. 
iii. 1.) Motion is the means by which everj'thing 
strives to advance from potentiality (matter) to that 
actuality, of which, according to its nature, it is 
capable, i. e. to the fonn ap[)ropriate to it, which is 
its purpose. The eiSos is thus what is true in the 
visible object, but not apart from the process of be¬ 
coming; but it is the basis of this process of becom¬ 
ing itself, inasmuch as it is the active, fashioning 
principle. The true principle of natural science, 
therefore, lies in the dynamico-genetical method, 
which looks upon nature as something continually 
becoming, as it strives to advance from potentiality 
to actuality. Motion itself is eternal and unpro¬ 
duced ; it is the life (otov ^wrf ns o5<ra) in all 
natural things. {Phys. viii. 1.) Through this 
striving of all natural existences after the imper¬ 
ishable, everything is in some sort tilled with soul. 
C-De Gener. A nim. iii. 11.) The elementary bodies, 
considered in themselves, have motion in them¬ 
selves, reciprocally produce each other, and so 
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imitate the imperishable (as e. g. earth and fire, 
AM. ix. 8). Things possessed of life produce 
in the process of generation an object of like kind 
with themselves {de Anim. ii. 4. 2), and so parti¬ 
cipate in eternity as far as they can, since in their 
individiuil existence, as one according to number 
{ep dpiOfiip), they are not eternal. A constant 
dynamical connexion exhibits itself in the process 
of development of natural life, it aims at more and 
more perfect formations, and makes the lower and 
less pt^rfect forms a preliminary condition of the 
higher, so that the higher sphere comprehends also 
the lower. {J/e (Jaclo^ iv. 3.) Thus in the grada¬ 
tions of the elements between earth and heaven, 
the several elements arc separated by no definite 
limit, but pass insensibly from one to the other 
{Phys. iv, 5 ; I)e Cado., iv. 1, 4), and also in 
organisms possessed of life the same gradation, 
from the lower to the more and more perfect forms, 
shews itself. {De Anitm^ ii. 2, 3.) Natural science 
then must follow this process of development, for it 
is only in this way that it attains to a lively ap¬ 
prehension of nature. 

To develop how Aristotle, according to these 
leading outlines, treats the particular natural 
sciences, how he first develops the gradations of 
the elements, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
and the unmoved moving principle, and then points 
out the process of formation in inorganic and 
orgjinic nature, and lastly arrives at ma7i, as the 
end and centre of the entire creation, of which he 
is the most complete organization {Polit. i. 8 ; Ifisi. 
Anim. ix. 1 ; Dc Partih. Anim. iv. 10), would 
lead us farther than our present limits allow. Wc 
can only again direct attention to the excellent 
delineation, a perfect model of its kind, in the 
work of Biese above referred to, vol. ii. pp. 59— 
216. 

2. Afaihematics and the Afathematical Sc^ietices. 

Mathematics and Physics have the same objects 
in common, but not in the same manner; for 
mjithematics abstract from the concrete attributes 
ofsensible things, and consider, only the quantitative. 
{Met. xiii. 3.) Tliis is the only side of that which 
is material on which the understanding (Sidvoto) 
dwells, where it considers the universal in the 
w'ay in which it is presented by the abstractive 
power of the understanding. This mode of pro¬ 
cedure, however, does not admit of being applied 
in all cases {Phys. ii. 2); and mathematics, from 
their very nature, ainnot rise above the material 
and reach retii existence as such. The investi¬ 
gations of this science are restricted to one part of 
material existence (wspi n plpos r-qs oindas vXtis 
TT oiurai rilv ^ewptav, Afet. xi. 4). 

The relation between the three theoretical sci¬ 
ences, therefore, is this : the science of physics 
busies itself indeed with the internal fonnative 
principle, wdth that which has tan absolute exist¬ 
ence, but only in so fiir as this has iwssed into the 
material, and is accordingly not immoveable. {Afet. 
vi. 1, xii. 7.) 

The science of mathematics, on the other hand, 
occupies it.self indeed with that which is immove¬ 
able and at rest, as its definitions are fixed and 
unalterable; but not with that which is absolutely 
[ immoveable, but immoveable in so fiir as it is con¬ 
nected with matter. 

The science of metaphysics, lastly, occupies itself 
with that which exists really and absolutely, with 
tluit which is eternal and iininovcuble. 
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Mathematics, therefore, stand Jialf-way between 
physics and metaphysics. {Met. i. (», p. 20, 2.3, 
i. .0, p. 33, 23, xi. 1. p. 212, 22.) Mathematical 
existence exists only Supa/iei (aecordingr to poten¬ 
tiality) in the abstractive oj)eration of the under¬ 
standing, and is therefore no independent exist¬ 
ence, nothing substantial. We arrive at the 
cognition of its peculiar definitions not from the 
idea, but only by means of separation (e.p. auxili¬ 
ary lines in figures for proof). On that account, 
neither motion nor the idea of purpose occurs in 
matljematics. (Mti. iv. 2, /*/n/s. ii. 9.) In this 
science, that which is simple, as an abstnictuni, 
forms the starting-point, and its necessity depends 
on our sidvjincing from the simple to the composite, 
or from the basis to that which is based upon it. 
{PJn/s. ii. 9.) Respecting the axioms from which 
the mathematical sciences proceed, mathematics 
can therefore say nothing {Met. iv. 3), because 
these belong to every existing thing such.* 
Resj)ecting the view taken by Aristotle of the 
mathematical sciences, see lliese, ii. pp. 225--234. 

B. 

The PuAf^TK.'AL Sciences. 
Mathematics, restricted as the science is to the 
quantitativ(', can exhibit the good and ilu* b<‘autiful 
only as tliey manifest themselves in that immutabi¬ 
lity which consists in the fixed order and hannony 
of the (iiiantitative. But the way in wind) these 
two, the good and the beautiful, acquire existence 
in the dejiartment of the mind, is considered and 
pointed out by the practical sciences. Ethics, Poli¬ 
tics (with Oecononiics as an n])pendix), and Poetics 
(Aesthetics, Philosophy of Art). 

1. Ethics. 

I. General Definitions, —I’he highest and last 
purpose of all action, according to Aristotle, is 
happiness {fvSaipov'ia. JCtlu Nic. i. 2—7, x. (>—1», 
and elsewhere). 'J'his he defines to be the energy 
{fvlpy^ia) of life existing for its own sake (perfect 
life), according to virtue existing by and for itself 
(peifect virtue). As the highest good, it must be 
pursued for its own sake; as the highest human 
good, its essence must be derived from tin* peculiar 
destination of man. Accordingly, happim^ss is the 
activity of the soul in accordance with virtvie dur¬ 
ing a separate independent period of existence. 
{Eth, Nic. i. 7.) The two j)rinci]ial conqxnient 
parts of this definition are virtue, and external 


• T'iie only mathematical work of Aristotle 
(padrifiariKov, Biog. Laert. v. 24) (pioted by an¬ 
cient writers is lost. The method which was fol¬ 
lowed at a later time for mathematics, rests alto¬ 
gether on the doctrine of proa/ given in tlie Ana¬ 
lytics. Aristotle probably composed no separate 
treatises on arithmetic and geometry. In his 
Organon he frequently borrows examjdes from 
geometry. Aristotle, as an op|)o]jent of the Pytha¬ 
goreans, laid great stress on the sejiaratiun of 
arithmetic and geometry. {Anal. post. i. 27, Mel. 

d* In this review of the ethical system of Aris¬ 
totle we follow of course the progress of tlie Nico- 
machcan Ethics, as being the principal work. The 
first two books contain the ycneral part of ethics, 
the remaining eight books carry out the definitions 
of this portion more closely. 
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good circumstances as means of virtue. Virtues 
are of two kinds, cither intellectual virtues (Sior 
voijTiKai\ or moral virtues (•TjOiKal)^ according to 
tlie distinction between the reasoning faculty, and 
that in the soul which obe^'S the reason. Accord¬ 
ing to this distinction, the origin of the virtues, 
which Aristotle ])oints out in the second book of 
the Ethics, is also diderent. The intellectual vir¬ 
tues may be learnt and taught, the ethical virtues 
are luiiiuired by practice. In the case of these, 
therefore, we must liave regard to the jiractice of 
them in particular cases; therefore, only quite 
general dii‘ections admit of being given respecting 
them. Youth must be accustomed and tiained 
“to rejoice and be sorry in the jiroper way,” for 
grief and joy are the criteria of virtue, inasmuch 
as it is the proper medium between excess and 
deficiency. {Eth. Nic. ii. 2.) To be able to 
refrain from sensual desires wdth pleasure is to bo 
icinjHMute. The intemperate man cxjieriences pain 
at such abstinence, when he is compelled to ))rac- 
tise it. Jiy the practice of virtue the man becomes 
good himself; and virtue is therefore a habit, and 
that too accompanied by fore-choice (?|is Trpoaiprj- 
Twe^), which keeps the niediiim in our subjectivi.* 
inclinations and impulses {Eth. Nic. ii. O'), and 
keeps tin* medium in that way in which the 
rational man (d fppovipos) determines. This me¬ 
dium assumes dilTerent fonns according to the 
several impulses, under the influence of which the 
actor has riderence (“iiher solely to himsidf, or to 
othci’s idso. The medium is o])posed to the ex¬ 
tremes ; they contradict each other, and the proper 
measui-e or degree depends on the piu'ticulai’ incli- 
mitions of the individual. 

2. Special part. — \'irtue is })ased upon free, 
self-conscious action. Aristotle, therefore, before 
d<Jveloping the several virtues sjiecially, defines 
the idea of responsibility (iii. 1-7), and then and 
not before gives tin; development of the ethical 
(iii. }{, V. extr.) and /apical (vi.) virtues. As now, 
in the definition of hap])im‘ss, virtues and the 
means of virtue formed th(> chief parts, so the 
second section of the special jiart of ethics is de¬ 
voted to the internal and external ciirumstances of 
life, which becoim; the means of virtue through 
the good manifesting itself in them as the ])nrpose. 
Continuance! in a course of virtue is connected 
chiefly with finuncss tfi character, which exhibits 
itself as Well in abstinence {(ynparfia) which re¬ 
sists pleasure, as in enduranci! {Kaprepla, a Platonic 
idea: see Plat. Laches), which remains unshaken, 
even by the athicks of ]jain. (Eth. AVe. vii. 1-12.) 
This firmness therefore manifests itself especially 
ill the manner in which a man demeans himself 
towards pleasure and pain. This leads to the 
investigation of /he essential nature, af pleasure and 
pain. {Eth. Nic. vii. 12, Ac.) Farther, in the 
social life of men, friendship, which is itsitlf a 
virtue (viii. 1), and indeed the crown of all vir¬ 
tues, is a principal means for a steady eontinuance 
ill virtue. Aristotle, therefore, in the llth and 9th 
books, treats of friendship with the most careful 
explicitness, lie shews that it fonns the founda¬ 
tion for all kinds of unions, and contributes to the 
realization of the good in the smaller and larger 
circles of social life. Lastly, the unrestricted exer¬ 
cise of eJwh species of activity directed towards the 
good is accompanied by the feeling of im undis¬ 
turbed energy, and this harmony, in which the 
extenud and the internal arc in accordance, pro- 
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duces a pleasure, which exercises a powerful influ¬ 
ence in urging the man on to virtuous activity, 
hesides being the constant attendant of the latter. 
In this point of view Aristotle, in the lOth book 
{EUt. Nic. X. 1-fl), treats of pleasure as a powerful 
means of virtue. 

After the principal elements of the definition of 
virtue have been thus gone through, the happiness 
of the theoretical life of reason, u e. of the life 
devoted to philosophical contemplation, is brought 
prominently into view; which, as a divine kind of 
life, is accorded to but few men. (Eth. Nic. x. 1>.) 
In contrast wdth this stands tlie happiness of 
active, practical lifis, which has its firm basis in 
the ethical virtues, and in external good circum¬ 
stances the means of carrying out and accomjdish- 
ing the higher ends of life. 77/.w, /tou'rivr, can 
only take place, in the state ; and so Ethics of 
themselves conduct us to the doctrine of the state, 
to politics. 

Th(i ethics of Aristotle preserved the most com¬ 
plete development of the doctrine of virtue, re¬ 
garded from the ])oint of view cliosen by the an- 
citmts. The jiroblem which he hen; propos<‘d to 
himself was no ntlier than this: to exhibit the 
good in th<! process of becoming, in that way in 
which it is a thing attainable by man, and indivi¬ 
dualizes itself most immediutcly in the bents or 
inciinations of men (the (ixistence of which as such 
in their natural condition, according to the view 
taken by the ancients, cannot b(‘ denied). Then, 
secondly, by means of j)raclic;d Avisdom, to deter¬ 
mine the ])roj)or medium for tli.-!,e mar.ifold bents, 
and so to lay (b)wn tiie rule for action. Farther, 
to shew' that the oliligation to/m- acc<u\ling to this 
rule, is founded in the essential nature of the 
higlu'r rationality, and tiuit in tliisthos<‘ sentiments 
wliich are firm and immoveable i'orm tlie immuUi- 
ble basis of action. 

‘ 2 . ] Politics. 

The ethics of Aristotle contain the fundamenUil 
elements (<rTo»xria, J^alU. iv. 11, ed. Stalir) of 
politics, of w'hich the former science is itw'lf a 
jiarticular part (iroAiTiKij ns, El//. Nic. i. 1, Af/iyn. 
M//r. i. 1.) Iloth have tin; same end—happiness, 
only that it is liir more noble and more divine to 
conduct w'lude peoples and states to this end. (/V 
lif. iii. I'J.) Practical Avisdom and })olitics are one 
and the same species of habit {Elli. Nic. vi. 8); 
all they ditVer in is this; that the object of the one 
is to [iromote thi; happiness of an indiviilnal, tlu' 
object of the other to jnomotc that (»f a cominunity. 
In the latter j)oint of view, jinutical Avisdom is: 
o. The management of tlic family—oecomunics. 
b. In the management of the state.— a. Jy-yislaticc 
po/ccr (I'ojbLodfTiKTj), Avliiclj rcgulates the general 
relations (dpxt'rcKTuviK'/j). $. Admii/islnttivc junccr 
(TroKiTiKi^) in the government of the state, W'here 
action, or the special application of the law's under 
Jiarticular circumstances, is concerned. I’he adini- 
nislnitive pow'or realizes itself first in that j>art of 
the state which deliberates on the jmblic concerns 
{&ovK€vriKT)), and W’hich possesses the power of 
njiplying the law'S to public relations; secondly, in 
the judicial power {SiKoarniai), with the apjilica- 
tiori of the laws to jirivate concerns. 

As the highest good is something absolutely 
perfect, t. e. a thing of such a nature that it is 
Ntriven after purely for its oAvn sake, hapjiiness, 
as it is a good of this kind, ennnot be imj»erfect, 
hut the quality of self-sufliciency (aurooKtia) must 
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pertain to it. This, however, is to be obtained 
not in isolated or family life, but only in the state, 
which is the union of all other circles of social life. 
Man therefore, as a being created by nature 
for the sbite and for life in the state (fwor troKi- 
TiKov, Polit. i. *2, iii. 6, and elsewhere), strives 
after it. The sbite, moreover, as a totality con¬ 
sisting of organically connected members, is by 
nature prior to the individual and the family; it 
is the absolute prim. As the hand of a coipse is 
no more a hand, so the annihilation of the state is 
at the stime time the annihilation of the individual; 
for only a w'ild beast or a god can live out of the 
bounds of tJie state, or without it. {Pdit. i. 2, extr.) 
It is only through the stfitc that avrdpKua, sell- 
sufliciency, not merely for tlie preservation of bare 
lif(;, but also for happ}’ life, is rendered possible. 
Happiness, how'ever, is only the consequence of an 
activity of the soul consisting in complete virtue 
(dpfTri ); cons(‘<iuently, in the state, and in nothing 
short of it, does virtue itself atUiin complete reality. 
And the object of ihi; jiolitical art is the most ho¬ 
nourable, in as far as the statesman directs all his 
care to the tniining of such citizens as are morally 
good and actively promote everything honounible 
and noble. {Efh. i. 10, 13, init.) The science of 
jiolitics therefore is the necessary completion of 
ethics, and it is only in reference to the state that 
the latter can attain its full di'velopment. The 
two sciences, therefore, in Aristotle's view', stand 
in such close coniu'xion, that in the Politics by 
irpoTcpor he refers to the ICthics, and in the latter 
by varfpov to the Politics. 

According to the method of genetic dcveloj>- 
ment (Kara T7 )v v<^>r\yy]u{v'r)v pidobov, Polit. i. 1), 
Aristotle begins in the politics Avith the considera¬ 
tion of the first and most simple human associa¬ 
tion. the family (onrta). A marriaye of free men 
and Avonien is known only by the Hellenes, not 
by the barbarians, among Avhoin not free nuui and 
Avoimm, but male and female slaves unit(‘ them¬ 
selves together. The distinction between Hellenes 
and barbarians, fre(‘ men and slaves, in Aristotle's 
view’ is still a jirimarv distinction, because the 
natural determining circumstance of birth (as 
llelhui or barbarian) is still an essential element 
in the idi*a of freedom. Christianitj' first laid 
doAvn the jninciple, that freedom is founded on the 
spiritu'al entity of nian, witKovit regard to the na¬ 
tural determining circumstance of birth. 

()nt of the component jiarts of the family 
(slaves and fnu; jiersons, master and slaves, man 
and wife, father and eliildrcn) arise three relations: 
the desjiotic (de/nrijriKr})^ nupii/d [yapiKi^ \ and 
pace//lal {reKvoTronqnKij ), Avith which is a-ssociated 
besides the oiKovopiKi^. These Aristotle tri'ats of 
in th.e first book of the Politics. The arrangement 
of the Avhole domestic system reseinbh's monarchy 
{Ptdit. i. 7), but at the same lime the family is the 
imago of jxditical life gtMierally, for in it lie the 
germs of friendshiji, constitution, and all that is 
just. {Elk. E/tdcm. vii. 10, j). 1242. (>, Bekk.) 
After this, in the second book, he considers the 
pnrjiosc of the state, as the unity of a AX'hole con¬ 
sisting of mutually dejicndent and connected tneiii- 
b«'r.s, AA'ith nderence as avcII to imaginary (Plato), 
as to actually t'xisting constitutions. 11c calls 
attention to their jjoints of superiority and inferi¬ 
ority, and so indicates the essential conditions, 
which arc iioc<\ssiiry for the foundation and realisa¬ 
tion of the idea of a state. Thereupon in the 
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third book he develops the idea of the state ac¬ 
cording to its separation into different forms of 
government; in the fourth book he considers the 
several constitutions according to their differences 
in kind, because these exercise an influence on 
legislation. For legislation is dependent on live con- 
stitvtim^ not vice versa. That is to say, constitution 
is the arrangement of the powers in the state, ac¬ 
cording to wliich the sovereignty (to K ^ piop ) is 
determined. The constitution is tliiis the soul of 
the state. {Polit. iv. 1, iii. 4.) The laws, on the 
other hand, are the determining principles, accord¬ 
ing to which the governing body governs, and holds 
in check those who transgress them. Aristotle 
distinguishes arittocracg^ kingdom,, and refmh/ic 
(iroAireta ij Koiv^ vpacrayopevogePT} dvofiari)^ 
and sets by the side of these the three perversions 
{irapsKSdaeis) of them: oligarchic tyrannic demo¬ 
cracy. These constitutions arise out of the three 
principles, 1, of ecjuality, founded on the prepon¬ 
derance of number; 2, of inequality, which is 
founded eith(‘r, a. on the preponderance of exter¬ 
nal strength and wealth (tyranny, oligarchy), or h. 
on the preponderance of internal or spiritual 
strength (monarch}', aristocracy). Aristotle then, 
in the 5th book, considers the disturbing and pre¬ 
serving causes in the different constitutions, always 
having reg.T,rd to reality and experience {Polit. iii. 
17, iv. I) ; and, for the detennination of that form 
of government which is best adapted for the great¬ 
est number of states, gets this result, that in it 
democratical and oligarcliical principles must be in- 
tennixed and united. {Polit. iv. 12.) From such a 
mixture of the elements of constitutions result 
new forms of mixed constitutions {(rvySvaopoi)^ 
which Aristotle characterizes inon? closely accord¬ 
ing to the three essential functions of political 
jjower. {Polit, iv. 11, vi.) Having thus juvpared 
the way, the jihilosopher proceeds to the real 
problem, to shew how a state can be so perfect¬ 
ly constituted, as to answer to the requisitions 
of human nature. He shews that the question. 
What is the best constitution ? is connectc;d w'ith 
the question. What is the most desirable mode of 
life ? ( Polit. vii. 1) he develops the ericrnal conditions 
for the realisation of the best constitution {Polit. 
vii. 4, &c.), which jue dependent on fortune,—and 
then passes to the intcrnul conditions of such a 
constitution, Avhich are independent of fortune. 
{Polit. vii. 13, &c.) For these latter he finds the 
central point in the eilucation of youth, which he 
therefore considers as a public concern of the sUite, 
{Polit. viii. 1.) Its object is the harmonious cul¬ 
ture of all the physical and mental yjowers, which 
lays the foundation for that liannony of perfect 
virtue both in the man and in the citizen, in which 
the purely human develops itself in all its fulness 
and power. By the individual citizens of the 
state {Polit. vii. 13) being trained to a virtuous, 
moral life, virtue and morality become predominant 
in all the spheres of political life, and accordingly 
by means of politics tliat is completely reidised, for 
which ethics fonn the ground-work, viz. human 
happiness depending on a life in accordance with 
virtue. Thus on the one hand the science of poli¬ 
tics is again reflected to the point from which it 
started—ethics, while on the other liand, insismuch 
as art and oratory are included in the circle of the 
means by which the citizen is' to be trained, it 
points beyond what is immediately connected with 
itself to the departments of 
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3. Plictoric and Aesthetics. 

1 . Rhetoric .—Here we need say but little; 
partly because the works of Aristotle, which relate 
to this subject, are more generally known and 
read than the properly philosophical writings, and 
partly because the subject itself is of considerably 
less difficulty. We therefore make only some 
general observations. 

Rhetoric stands side by side {dpriarpoifios) wdth 
dialectics, for both have to do with subjects, with 
which, as pertaining to no particular science, every 
one may make himself acquainted, and respecting 
which every one deems himself capable of forming 
a judgment. Everyone considers himself, and is 
to a certain extent, an orator and dialectician. 
Rhetoric raises this routine to an artistic know¬ 
ledge, by means of theory^ which arrives at the 
perception of the causes why, and the means hy 
which, the orator, who has not been theoretically 
trained, attains his object, {lilud. i. 1.) The 
kernel of such a theory is the argumentation by 
which conviction is produced. Enthymemes are 
the foundation {aupa Tfjs TrloTeus) of argu¬ 
mentation. Aristotle, as he himself says, first 
dir(!cted his attention to the fuTidamental prin¬ 
ciples of these. The olgcct of Rnetoric is convic¬ 
tion, but its business {epyop) consists in dis¬ 
covering that Avhich awakens belief with I’espect to 
the subject in hand. {Rhci. i. 1, ow rd ireTaai tpyov 
avrijs., dK\d to i^up rd vndpxopra mOapd vepl 
iKaoTov. Comp. Quintil. ii. 15, 13; Max. 
Schmidt, dc iem]>oro (/no ab Arist. libri dc uric 
rhet. edite p. 8, &c.) The means of proof {vlcrreis) 
therefore are what we are mainly conccunnul with. 
These are partly external (witnesses, &c.), i)artly 
artisticjil, to be crc'ated by the orator ; to these 
belong the personal qualities {^Oos) of the orator 
himself, and the disposition of the hearers, and the 
mode itself in which the arguments are exhibited. 
From the means of proof we discover what is re¬ 
quisite in the orator: he must understand how to 
form conclusions, must possess an insight into the 
moral nature and virtues of man, as w’ell as an 
acquainUince with the passions. {Rhct. ii. 22.) 
Accordingly rhetoric grows as it wore out of the 
roots of dialectics and ethics, (i. 4.) For argu¬ 
mentation, example and enthyineme are in rhetoric, 
what induction and conclusion are in dialectics. 
As regards their subject matter, most enthymemes 
are Uiken from the special departments of the 
sciences. In the laying down of the general and par¬ 
ticular points of view the excellence of the genuine 
empiricism of Aristotle, which is united with the 
in«)st acute sagacity, amply displays itself, and, 
particularly in the treatment of the irddv^ unfolds 
a rich treasure of psychological experience, which 
lays bare the most secret recesses of the human 
heart. 

The several species of oratory develop themselves 
out of the ditferont dispositions which may exist 
in the hearer of a speech. The hearer, namely, is 
either a ^ewgos, i. c. listens only for the sjike of 
artistic enjoyment, or he is one who fonns a 
judgment respecting what is to come, or what is 
past. In accordance with these different charac¬ 
ters in which the hearer aj)pcar8, there result 
three species of oratory: the deliberative {ykpos 
avp.€ovAeuTiK6p), the forensic {y. hiKapiKOp\ the 
cjiideictic {y. imdfiKTiKop). Aristotle then deter¬ 
mines what are the essential elements of these 
species, and further the occasion and purposes of 
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tliein. The difference of purpose again involves 
att(;ntion to the appropriate arguments, iiccording 
as these arc common to all, or particular. 

The power of convincing, however, depends not 
merely on oratorical conclushms, but also on 
the credil)ility of the orator, jiiid the disposition of 
the hearers. Therefore it is necessary to shew 
liow the favourable disposition requisite on every 
occasion is to be j)roduccd in the mind of the 
hearer. Hut a person must know not only wluit 
to say, but also hme to say it. Therefore rhetoric 
has, by way of conclusion, to treat of oratorical 
expression and arrangenjeiit. 

I*oHics. —‘‘Thou, () man, alone possessest 
art!” This dictum of Schiller’s is already ex- 
j)ressed by Aristotle. {Met. i. 1.) In art the 
production of h work is the main matter and the 
main purpose, whilst the purpose of oratory, 
which is throughout practical, is extraneous to 
speech itself. The. relation of art to moralih/ and 
virt:te is, on the side of the artist, a very slight 
one; for, with dispositions and sentiments, 
which in actions form the most important point, 
we have nothing to do in tin; pnictice of art, 
where the main tiling is the production {voielp) of 
a work. On the other hand, however, every art, 
and every wwk ol' art, exerts a moral inHuence, 
jiurifies and purges tlui stronger emotions of the 
soul, strengthens and elevates the mind. 

Art, like nature, produces by fashioning organic¬ 
ally, but, with consciousness (1‘litis. ii. U), and its 
(‘reative ellbrts, as well as the contemplation of 
th(‘se efforts, and of the work of art ])roduce(l, be¬ 
long to those higher c.vertions of the. mind (to 
irtpirrd) which have their ]mrpose in thcmsidves. 
Aristotle, indeed, in accordance with the light in 
which tlio matU'r was genenilly viewed by the 
ancients, reckons art amongst the liigher purposes 
of the .state and of religion {Polit. viii.); but with 
liini it lias also already the signification of an imh'- 
pemlent creation of the niiiul, which ennobles 
reality, and wliich tigain diiiws within its sphere 
religion atul morality likewise. 

All the several arts find a common bond of union 
in this, that they arc all imitations {/jLi/x-qads), 
i. e. all iirt.s, epic poetry, tragedy, romedy, lyric 
jioetry, music, orclieslic (the art of dancing), 
jiainting, and statuary, strive after truth, the real 
es.s(‘nce of things, which they represent. That 
wliich distinguishes the arts from each other lies 
jiartly in the diversity of the nimn^ by which they 
rejjrcscnt, jiartly in the object of representation, 
Jiartly in the mode of representation. According 
to tliis diversity arise tlie distinct differences in 
tlie arts, the s{)ecie,s of art, and the different styles 
of art. How, according to Aristotle’s view, the 
beautiful dcvelojied and manifested itself in the 
separate arts, can be pointed out only with reference 
to poetry, because this is the only art that Aris¬ 
totle (in his work ircpl iroiVTiKiji ) has treated of, 
l^oetry is the product of inspir.ition (AVud. iii. 7), 
and its means of representation is language, metri¬ 
cal as well as unmetrical. {Poit. 1.) Imjirovisa- 
tions form the historical stiirting-point for all 
poetry, which from its very commencement divides 
itself into two juincijial directions, that which 
follows the more Immely, and that which folhiws 
tlie more exalted. This dejanuled on the j)eculiiir 
diameter of the poet. A delicate perception of 
what is correct and ajipropriute, an acute faculty 
of observation, and a mind easily excitable and 
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capable of inspiration (5 jJ tvcpvovs t? voniTtKrl 
kffriv ^ naviKov, lihet. ii. 15 extr.) make .the 
])oet, who at the same time cannot disjiense. with 
discretion. The external form of the lejiresenta- 
tion, the nudre, is not decisive as to whether 
anything is poetry or not. The history of Hero¬ 
dotus reduced to metre w'ould still remain a hi»- 
tory. {Poet. A subject becomes poetical only 
through a lively, vivid mode of. representation, 
and the jiriiicipal point is the composition and ar- 
niiigcmciit of the matter, the avvQ^ais (or av<rTcuris) 
rd)V irpayfxaTuv {Port. 7), in other words, the 
invention or idea, wliich has assumed a lively form 
in the poet; and this is the starting-jioiii^t, and as 
it were the soul of poetry {dpxv Kal ohv ipvxV 
6 /j-vOos rris rpayif^ias^ Poet. 7*). Poetry is 
more compreliensive and philosophical than liis- 
tory; for whilst history is restricted to individual 
ju tual facts, the jioet tiikes liigher ground, and re- 
jiresents in the, jiarticular that which, considered 
in it.self, can hajipen at ariv" time; that which is 
universallyajijilicable and necessar>'. I'he univer¬ 
sal in poetry, however, is not an abstract, in¬ 
definite something, but manifests itself in the 
charaettristic individuality of jierson bj' means of 
language and action in accordance with internal 
probability and necessity. {Poet, ff.) V\ hilst 
therefore in poetr}' evi'rything individual, as im¬ 
porting something universal, is thoroughly signiti- 
cant, history, on the other band, relates in ehrono- 
h»gical succession what the individual has really 
done, and what has hajipened to him. The his¬ 
torian is restricted as to tlie order, arrangement, and 
succession of tlu^ facts which he describes; the 
]Ku*t has these unrestrictedly under his dominion. 
With these iudividiial features of Aristotle's 
I’oelics we must here content ourselves, as a com¬ 
plete examination of his theory of the epos and of 
the dmma might easily lead us beyond the limits 
to which we are restricted. 

IX. Am'Ksmx. 

The main sources for the life of Aristotle are 
lost to tis. The nuniher of works on biogni]>liy 
and literary history extant in antiquity, from 
which infonnation might liave been obtained 
resjHTting Aristotle, must liave been immense, 
since out of Diogenes Laertius alone the names of 
nearly 40 such writers may he collected, Avliose 
w<»rks. with the oxcejitiun of single quoUiticms, have 
disajqieared. 

AVith ri'spect to Aristotle in particular, we 
have to regret the loss of tlie works of Hermippus 
of Smyrna, Timotlieus of Athens, Demetrius of 
Magnesia (d MdyvTjs), Pseudo-Aristippus, Apollo- 
dorus of Athens, Eiinielus, Phavorinus, icc., as well 
as those of Aristoxmius of 'J’arentum, Apellicon of 
Tcos, Sotion, Arisiocles of Messene, Damaseius, 
Andronicus of Rhodes, and Ptolemaeus Philadel- 
phus. 

The scanty and confused sources still extant 
arc the following :—1. Diogenes Laertius, v. 1 — 
35 ; 2. Ibonysius of Halicarnassus, lujiiato/a ad 
Anumicum de Lkonosthem- ct Aristotelc; 3. Pscudo- 
Annuonius, i* I'itu Aristotdh.^ by a later com- 

* Aristotle, indeeil, is there sjieaking only of 
trayedy, but what he says of the mythus with re¬ 
ference to tragedy i\pi)lies to all poetry. 

[ "Y Victor Cousin, in the Journal de$ Savaus^ 

\ December, 1832, p. 747, maintains the authenticity 
i of this littie biograjihy. 
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pilor, according to others by TMiiloponns, edited 
by J. Niinnosins, together with an old liUtin 
translation of the same, with some additions 
(Vetus translatio) ; 4. 'J'he short Greek biography, 
by an anonymous writer, published by Menage 
(Anonymus Memigii in Diog. Laert. v. 35, vol. ii. 
p. 201, ed. Meibom.), Avith which the article in 
Siiidas coincides ; 5. 1 lesychius Milesius. These 
ancient biogra])hics will be found all together in the 
first vol. of Jiiilile’s edition of Aristotle. Among 
the more modern biographies, we need mention 
only the works of Guarinus of Verona (a. n. I'160, 
I'i/fi Arist t/r/ls^ npiiended to liis tninslation of 
I’lntarch's biographies) ; I’atritius {iJiscttssinyirs 
llasil. 1501), a passionate opponent 
of Aristotle and liis jihilosophy ; Nunnesius (in 
his commentary on Ammonius, J’ifa Ansfo/rlis, 
Lngd. 1621); Aiidrc'as Schott ( r/Vc/c comparatae 
Arisfufe/is et !h-inosfliniis^ Augiistae Vindelic. 1603, 
4to) ; Ibilile, in the tlrst jiart of his eilition of 
7 \ristotle, and in Ersch and Gruber’s J'J/ici/flop'dJi(\ 
V. ]i. 273, Ac.; Itlakeslov’s Uje of AriiiMle ; and 
the work entitled Aristutdia by the w'riter of this 
artich'."^ [A. S.J 

AklSTO'TEliES (“ApKTTOTfXrjs). 1. Gf Sicily, 
a rhetorician who Avrote against the Panegyricus 
of Isocrates. (Diog. Laert. v. 3.0.) Some modern 
crilii's attribute to him, on very insuflicient 
ground.s, the (Tvmyeoyrf, which is printed 

among the works of ,\ri.stotle. | 

2. Gf Athens, an orator and statesmati, under 
whose name some fonuisic orations w<‘re known in 
the time of Diogenes liuerlius (v. 35), which were 
distingnished for their eleganci*. 

3. ()f CyreiK', is mentioned by Diogmies 
liiii’rtius (v. 35) us the author of a work Uepl 
non/TiKtjs. 

4. Gf Argos, a megaric or dialectic philosopluT. 
(Pint. An//!. 3, 'I'l ; Diog. Laert. ii. 113.) He 
belonged to tlie iiarty at Argos whiidi was hostile 
to Cloomenes of Sparta, and after ( deonumes had 
ttken posses.sion of the town, Aristotele.s con¬ 
trived to get it again into the handsof the Achaeaiis. 
(Polyl). ii. 53; Pint. Cicovi. 26.) 

5. The author of a work Ilvpt TlKiovanpov., 
which is com])letely lost. (Diog. Laert. v. 35.) 

6. The author of a work on the Iliad, which is 
likewise lost. (Diog. Laert, v, 35.) 

7. Tliere are n])parently three l’eri])atetic philo¬ 
sophers of the name of Aristoteles, 'J’he first is 
nientioiied as a commentator of his gi’eat namesake 
(Syrian. Mctajihin;. xii. 55); the second, a son of 
Erasistratiis, is mentioned by S. Empiricus (of/c. 
Math. p. 51); and the third, a Mytilenaeaii, was 
one ol' t]je most distingui.shed s]»eeulative pliiloso- 
phers in the time of Galen. {^l)c Cu/isudud. p. 553, 
ed. Paris.) 

6. Gf Chalets in Euboea, wlio is mentioned as 
th(‘ author of a work on Euboea. (Depi Eu^oiav, 
llarpocrat. s. v.’'Apyovpa ; Schol. ad ApoHun. Jihud. 
i. 553.) Some critics have been inclined to think 
that this Aristoteles is not a distinct person, and 
that the work on Ihiboea ascribed to him is only 
another name for theEilffoecwi/ TruAireiaaf the great 
pliilnsojilicr iXristotlo. But there is no reason for 
such a suiijiosition. 

Ancient writers make mention of many more j 


* The above article was written in Germrin liy 
Prof. Stalir, expressly for this work, and has been 
translated into Ihiglisli by Mr. C. I*. Mason. 
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persons of the name of Aristoteles, respecting 
whom no particulars arc knowm. Diogenes enu¬ 
merates eight, including tlie great pliilosopber, and 
Jonsius (de Script. Jlistor. Phil. i. 12) no less than 
thirty-two persons of this name. [L. S.J 

ARISTOT J 'MUS (’ApuTToVjjuos), became tyrant 
in Eli.s with the help of Antigonus Gonatos, and 
after reigning for six months in the must cruel 
manner, w^as killed by Ilellanicus, Cylou, and 
others, (l^ius, v. 5. § 1 ; Plut. de M/dicr. Virt. 
p. 251. &e.) 

ARISTO'XENUS ('Aporr^^evos), a pliilosopher 
of the Peripatetic school. The date of his birth i.s 
n(»t know’n; hut from the jweount of Suidas, and 
from inci<U-ntal notices in other writers, we learn 
tl>at he Ava.s l>orn at 'rai'imtinn, and Avas the son of 
a learned musician named SpintliaVus (otlicrAAuso 
Miiesia.s). (7\elian, TT. A. ii. 11.) He learnt music 
fronj his fatlier, and h.jyingbeen aftcrAvards instruct¬ 
ed by Lanij»rus of Ervihrac and Xenophilus the 
l*Vthagorean, finally l)eeame a disciple of Aristotle 
(Gell.iA’. 11; Cic. '/'anc. DIsp. i. l}{),AvlioTn hen])pears 
to liHA’c rivalled in the A-ariety of his studies, though 
probably not in the success with Avhich he prosj*- 
cutc'd tlnmi. According to Suidas, ho produced 
Avorks to the number of 453 upon music, philo.sopliy, 
history, in short, every department *of literature. 
He gained .so iniieh credit as a scholar of Aristotle, 
that it AA’as expected, at )i*a,st by hiin-self, that he 
Avould he chosen to sneci'ed him ; and his disgust 
at the appointment of Theophrastus caused him 
afterAvards to slander the clniracter of his great 
niasb'r. 'I'liis story is, hoAvever, contradicted by 
Aristoclos {ap. p//xrh.Pnirp. I'A'a/aj. xv. 2), who as¬ 
serts that he never iiKMitloned Aristotle hut witli the 
greatest n'speet. We knoAV notliing of his j)hilo- 
sojihieal opinions, e-xcejit that he lu'ld tin* soul to 
he a l/a/'nonnj of the hoily (Gic. Tioiv.Dhip. i. 16.13; 
Lact. 1/istit. A'ii. 13, de Opf. /><’/, c. Hi), a doctrine 
Avhich had lieen already discussed by I’lato (in the 
Pltacdo) and combated by Aristotle. (/>»■ An. \. 4.) 

Jt i.s only in his character as a musician that 
Aristuxenus apjiears to liavi* des(*rved and acquired 
a reputation for real exctdlence ; and no consider¬ 
able remains of his Avorks have come doAvn to us 
ex'cept tlin*e hooks of dppoviicd aroix^M., or rather, 
as their contents seem to sIioaa', fnigiin'iits of two or 
three se])uratc musical trc'Utises. (Sec Burney, J/ist. 
of ]\fiisi(\ vol. i. p. 4 12.) 'J'he_y contain less actual 
information on the theory of Greek music than tlie 
labT trcalises ascribed to Ikiclid, Aristeidos ()uin- 
tilianus, and others ; hut tliey arc inti'resting from 
their anthjuity, and A’aluable for their criticisms 
ou the music of tlie times to Avhich tliey belong. 
Aristoxeiin.s, at least if Ave may trust his own ac¬ 
count, AA'as the lirst to attempt a conqilete ami sys¬ 
tematic exposition of the sidijcct; and he aimed at 
introducing 7iot only a more scientific knoAvledge, 
hut also a more lelined and intellectual taste than 
that which prcA^ailed among his contemporaries, 
whom he accuses of cultivating only that kind of 
music Avhich was capable of .snrcft/css. (Aristox. 
p. 2.3, ed. Moiliom.) He hecanie the founder of 
a sect or school of musicians, called, after him, 
Aristoxeneans, wdio Avero opjiosed to tlie Pytha- 
gon*ans on the (|U(*stion wlietlier reason or sense 
should furnish the principles of musical science 
aiul the criterion ol' the truth of its proposi¬ 
tions. ]*vthagoias had discovered the connexion 
between musical inten'als and numerical ratios; 
and it had been found that the principal concords 
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were defined by Biniple ratios which were eitlicr 
superpariicular (of the form ~ ^ ) or multiple 

n ” ' 

(of the form - ^ ^ From this fact, he or his followers 

inferred, that no interval could be consonant which 
was defined by a ratio of a diflerent kind; and 
hence they were obliged to maintain (contrary to 
the evidence of the senses), that oUch intervals as 
the octave and fourth (the dcmith)^ for example, 
were dissonant. Aristoxenus justly blamed them 
for their cont('mpt of facts, but went into the oppo¬ 
site extieme of allowing too much authority to the 
decisions of the ear, though without denying the ex¬ 
istence of a certain truth in the arithmetical theory 
(}). .'i.'i). lie maintains, for instance, not only that 
every consonant interval added totlie octave produces 
another consonance, which is true ; but also that 
the fonrth is equal to two tones and a half (p. 
the falsity of which ])roposition is not dirccthf ap- 
j)arent to the ear, l)ut imlirecilp -would lieconu; 
evident b\" means of the very experiment which he 
suggests for the confirmation of it. (See Porphyr. 
Omin. in Pli)/. JIann. in Wallis, Op. vol. iii. p. 
211,atid Wallis’s appendix, pp. lot), 1(10; HuriK'y, 
vol. i. ciiap. V.; 'I’hcon Sniyrn. p. ed. Ibdliald. 
and not. ]>. ‘.10‘J.) 'I'he titles of a good many other 
works of Aristoximiis have been collected from 
various sources by Meursius and others. (See 
Fabric. JJiLl. (Inur. vol. ii. p. 2.07 ; Clititon, l\ TI. 
vol. ii. n]»pi*ndi\, c. 12.) Among them are lives of 
Pythagoras, Archytas, Socnites, Plato, and other 
distinguished persons; and several treatises on 
subjects connected with music, including one ITcpt 
Tpayiicijs ’C)pxti<Tea’V. and one ritpi AvKuv Tpi'r 
(T€ii)s. A fragiiK'iit ^)VVv^^^lK(x arotxiia was edited 
by Morelli, Vcni. 17b'>. A colh'ctioji of fragments 
of the other works is given in the essay by IMahne 
rofi'rred to belotv. 

'I'lie thn'c books of 'AppoinKa (TTotxf'ta were first 
edited in Latin, with tlie Harmonics of ]*t(»lcmy, 
by Ant. (iogaviniis, V<‘n. 1,')(!2. The (Ireck text, 
with Aly[)ius and Nicoinachus, by Aleiirsiiis (Lugd. 
Hat. Ifilti), who, like his predecessor, seems not 
to have had suilicicnt musical knowledge for the 
t.'isk. The last and best edition is at present that 
of Midbomius, printed (with a ]..atiu version) in 
the A ntiijuac IMusicae A i/riorcs Spicin^ Amst. 1 (>.5*2. 

(IVIahne, Diafri/}c dr Aristoj'rno pliiltnmji/io l\ri- 
palrtinu Amst. 17.0:5.) [ W. F. I>. | 

AUIS'I'O'XKNI'S (’ApifTTofeeos). 1. Of Se- 
linus in Sicily, a CJrcck ]ioet, who is said to have 
bt'cn the first who wrote in ana}>aestic metres. 
Kespccting the time at which he lived, it is ex¬ 
pressly stated that he was older than F,picharmus, 
from about n. c. .540 to 44.5. (Schol, «</Jr/.s/oy»/i. 
Plat. 407 ; llej)haestion, Knchirid. ]). 4.5, cd. (Jaisf.) 
Eusebius (fV/ro;/. p. .‘b'l.'l, ed. Mai) places him in 
Ul. 2.0 (n. c. t)()4), but this statement recpiires 
some ex]>lanation. If he was born in that year, 
he cannot have been a Selinuntian, as Selinus was 
not founded till about n. c. (>2}). Hut Aristoxenus 
may perhaps have been among tln^ first settlers at 
Selinus, and thus have come to be regarded as a 
Felinuntian. 

2. A Cyrcnaic philosopher, tvho appears not to 
have be(in distinguished for anything except his 
gluttony, whence he derived the surnaim* of kwXtiv. 
(Athen. i. p. 7 ; Suid. s. r. *Api(n6^tvos,) [L. S.] 
AUTSTU'XENUS (’Apio-rd^tj/os), a Greek 
physiciciiin, quoted by Caelius Aurelianus {De 
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M(yt%. Acut. ii). IG, p. 233), who was a pupil of 
Alexander Philalethes (Galen. ])e Differ. Puls. iv. 
10, vol. viii. p. 74G), and must therefore have lived 
about the beginning of the Christian era. He was 
a follower of Heroidiilus {ibid. c. 7- p. 734), and 
studied at the celebrated Herophilean school of 
medicine, established in Phrygia, at the village of 
Mcn-Carus, between Laodicea and Canira. He 
wrote a work Uepl rijs ‘lipo(pi\ov Alplaeus^ De 
IIcropMi Sccta^ of which the thirteenth book is 
quoted by Galen {ibid. c. 10. p. 74G), and which 
is not now extant. (Mahne, “ Diatribe de Aris- 
toxeno,” Amstel. 17.'^(3, Hvo.) [W. A. G.] 

AIUSTIJS (‘'ApiiTTus)^ of Salamis in Cyprus, a 
Greek liistori.an, who wrote a history of Alexander 
the (Jrcat, in which he namtioned the emb:issy of 
the Homans to Alexander at Babylon. (Arrian, 
Anrdj. vii. 15; Athen. x. p. 43G ; Clemens Alex. 
Prutrrpt. p. IG; Strab. xiv. p. 68*2.) 'J’hat he 
lived a considerable time l.iter th.an Alexander, 
may bt; inferred from Strabo (xv. p. 730), although 
it is ini})ossible to determine the exact time at 
which he lived. t!>ome writers are inclined to be¬ 
lieve that Aristus, the historian, is the same per¬ 
son as Aristus the academic philosopher, who was 
a contemporai-y and friend of Cicero, wdio taught 
philosophy at Athens, and by whom M. Brutus 
was instructed. 'I bis philosn]>her moreover was a 
brother of tlie celebrated Antiochiis of Ascalon. 
But the opinion which identifies the historian and 
philopber, is a mere hy{>othesis, su])ported by 
nothing but the circumstance that both bore the 
same name. (Cic. liruf. ,07, dc I'inib. v. 5, 
Acadrin. i. 3>, ii. 4, Tuwul. Qi/arst, v. 8, ad Att. v. 
10; Pint. lind. *2.) I L. 

AHISTYLLI S (’ApiVniWos), a fireek astro¬ 
nomer, who aj)pears to ha\e lived about n. r. 233. 
(Pint, de Ppdt. Orar. Hi.) He wrote a tvork on 
the fixed st.'irs (rrjpy^ais duXavuv)., which was used 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy (Mapfi. Si/nt. vii. 2j, 
and he is undoubtedly one of the two persons of 
this naim* \\ho wrote commentaries on Aratus, 
which are now lost. [Ti. S. j 

AHIUS or AHETUS (’'Apemy), the celebrated 
heretic, is said to havt' been a native of Ijibya, 
and must have been born shortly after the middle 
of the third century after Christ. His fatlier's 
name appeal's to have been Aminonius. In tho 
religious disputes which broke out at Alexandria 
in A. 1). 30(>*, Arius at fi)*st took the part of jMele- 
tius, but afterwards became rectuieiled to Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, and the opponent of Mele- 
tius, who made Arius deacon. (8o/.om. //. P. i. 
1.5.) After this Arius again opposed Peter for 
his treatment of IMeletius and his followers, and 
i was in consequence excommunicated by Peter. 

I After the death of the latter, Achillas, his succes¬ 
sor in the see of Alexandria, not only forgave 
Arius his olfenee and admitti‘d him deacon again, 
but ordained him presbyter, A. D. 313, and gave 
him the charge of the church called Baucalis at 
Alexandria. (Ei)iphan, Hums. G8. 4.) The 
ojiinion that, after the death of Achillas, Arius 
himself wanted to become bishop of Alexandria, 
and that fi)r this reason he Avas hostile to Alexan¬ 
der, w'ho b(‘came the successor of Achill.as, is a 
mere conjeeture, basi>d upon the fact, that Theodo- 
ret (y/. /i. i. *2) accuses Arius of envy against 
Alexander. The official position of Arius at Ale.\- 
andria, by virtue of which he interpreted the 
Scriptures, had undoubtedly gained for him already 
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ii considerable number of followers, when in A. d. 
318, the celebrated dispute with bishop Alexan¬ 
der broke out. This dispute had a frreater and 
more lasting influence upon tlie development of 
the Christian religion than any other controversy. 
'J’he accounts respecting the iminediatc occasion of 
the dispute differ (Kj)iphan. Ilaeres. 3; So- 
crat. //. E. i. 5 ; Sozom. H. E, i. 15; Philostorg. 
i. 4), but all agree in stating that Alexander after 
having heard some reports respecting Arius’s novel 
views about the Trinity, attacked them in a public 
assembly of presbyters. Hereupon Arius charged 
the bishop with being guilty of the errors of Sa- 
bellius, and endeavoured to defend his own opi- j 
nions. He maintained that the Son of God had 
been created by God, previous to the existence of 
the woT-ld and of time, by an act of God’s own free 
will and out of nothing ; that therefore the Son 
had not existed from aU eternity; and that conse¬ 
quently in this respect the Son was not perfectly 
ecjiuil to the Father, although he was raised far 
above all men. This first dispute was followed by 
a circular letter from Alexander to his clergj", and 
by a se(;ond conference, but all had no eftect. As 
in the meantime the number of Arius’s followers 
was rapidly increasing, and as both the clerg}" and 
laity of Egypt, as well as several bishops of Syria 
and Asia Minor, were favourably disposed towards 
Arius, partly because his doctrines riiscmbled those 
of Lucian, who had died a martyr about t(‘n years 
before, and partly because they were captivated by 
Ariiis’s insinuating letters addressi'd to them, Alex¬ 
ander, in A. n. 3wl, convened at Alexandria a 
synod of nearly one hundred Egyptian and Libyan 
bishops. Tlie inlhumee of AIoxandi;r, of courst;, 
])revailed at this synod ; Arius was d<'posed, and 
ho uml his followers were excommunicated. In 
order to insure the proper effect of this verdict, 
Alexander addressed miincrou.s letters to foreign 
bishops, in which ho announced to them the judg- 
metit jiassed upon Arius, endeavoured to refute his 
doctrines, and urged them to adoj)t his own views 
of the case, and not to afford any protection to the 
heretic. Two of these letters are still cxtjiiit. 
[Alexander, p. Ill, b.] 

It was owing to thest: letters and to the exten¬ 
sive exertions of Arius to defend his d()Ctnnes 
and to win more followers, that the possibility of 
an tamicable settlement of the question diminished 
more and more every day. At Alexandria the 
Arians nfgularly witlidrcnv from the church, and 
had their separate places of worship; and in 
Palestine, whither Arius had fled from Egypt, he 
found a favourable reception. Here he address<'d 
a letter, still extant (Epijihan. lTac,rc.s. 69. 6; 
Theodoret. II. E. i. b), to his friend, Eusebius, 
bishop of Nict)inedeia, the most influential bisho]) 
of the time, and who himself bore a grudge against 
Alexander of Al(!xandria. Eusebius in his .an¬ 
swer, as well as in a letter he addressed to Pau¬ 
linas, bishop of Tyre, expressed his ]K!rfect agree¬ 
ment with the views of Arius (Athanas. de Sp/od. 

§ 17 ; Theodoret. II. E. i. 6), and even received 
Arius into his own house. During l)is stay .at 
Nicomedeia, Arius wrote a theological work 
called Th.ahda (©clAem), which is said to have been 
composed in the eficmiriate style of Sotades, and 
to have been written in j)art in the so-called Sot- 
adic metre. [Sotades.] He also addressed a 
letter to bishop Alexander, in which he entered 
into an explanation of his doctrines, and which 
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I was signed by the clergy who had been excom- 
' raunicated with him. Of his Thaleia we possess 
only some abstracts made by his enemy Atha* 
iiasius, which are written in a philosophical and 
eaniest tone; but they contain statements, which 
could not but be oftensivo to a believer in the 
divinity of Ohrist. These things, when compared 
with the spirit of Arius’s letters, might lead 
to the belief th.at Athanasius in his epitome cx- 
aggomted the statements of Arius; but wc must 
remember that Arius in his letters was always 
prudent and moderate, to avoid giving offence, 
by not shewing how far his theory might 
be carried. On the whole, the controversy be¬ 
tween Arius and Alexatider presents no fea¬ 
tures of noble generosity or imparthility; each 
is ambitious and obstinate. Arius was as zeal¬ 
ous in endeavouring to acquire new followers 
as Alexander was fierce and stubborn in his per¬ 
secution. At last, in a. d, 3*J3, Eusebius and the 
other bishops who were in favour of Arianism, as¬ 
sembled in council in llithynia, and issued a cir- 
cuhar to all the bishops, re([uesting them to con¬ 
tinue their ecclesiastical communion with Arius, 
and to use their influence with Alexander on bis 
behalf. But niMtlior this step nor the jiennissioii 
granted by several bishops to Arius to resume his 
functions, as jireshyter, so far as it could be done 
without encroachment upon the rights of Alexan¬ 
der, was calcidated to restore peace; on the con¬ 
trary, the disputes for .and against Arianism spread 
so much both among the laity .and clergy of Egypt, 
StTiii, and Asia Minor, th.at in a. d. 3*J4, the em¬ 
peror ConsUintinc thought it necessary to write a 
letter to Arius and Alexander in common, in 
which he declared the controvort(‘d ]toint of littio 
importance, exhorted the disputants to a speedy 
reconciliation, and left it to each to hold his own 
opinions, provided lie did not disturb tlu; outward 
union of the church. (Euseb. />« FiV. Cims/. 71/. 
ii. 64, Ac.) I'liis letter was carried to Alexandria, 
whither Arius had returned in iJie meantime, by 
llosius, bishop of Corduba, who was also to act .as 
mediator. But llosius soon adopted the views of 
I AlexamliT, and his mission had no effect. 

Tlie disput(;s became more vehement from day 
to day, and Constantine at hast saw himself obliged 
to convoke a gent;ral council at Nicaea, a. d. 325, 
at which upwards of 300 bishops were presimt, 
jirincijially from tlie eastern part of the empire, 
and among them Arius, Alexander, and his friend 
Athanasius. Eaeli defended his own opinions; 
but Arius being the accused p.arty was in a disjid- 
v.antageous jiositioii, and a conrossiou of faith, 
which he, presented to the council, was tom to 
pieces in his presence. Athanasius was the most 
vehement opponent of Arius, and after long de¬ 
bates the council canu; to the resolution, tlmt the 
Son of God was begotten, not made, of the same 
substance with the Father, and of tlie B.aine essence 
with him (ofioovatos). Arius was condemned 
with his writings and followers. This verdict was 
signed by nearly all the bishops present. Euse¬ 
bius and three others, who refused to sigTi, were 
compelled by the threats of the emperor to follow 
the example of the rest: only two bishops, Theonas 
of Marinarica and Secundus of Btoleinais, had 
courage enough to share the fate of Arius and ac¬ 
companied him to lllyricum whither he was exiled. 
At the same time an edict was issued, command¬ 
ing every one, under the penalty of death, to but- 
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render the books of Arius, which were to be 
burnt, and stigmatizing the Arians with the name 
of Porphyrians — (from Porphyrius, a heathen 
opponent of Christianity, who had nothing to do 
with the Arian question). The Arians at Alex¬ 
andria, however, remained in a state of insurrec¬ 
tion, and began to make common cause with the 
Meletians, a sect which had likewise been con¬ 
demned by the council of Nicaea, for both had to 
regard Alexander, and his successor Athanasius, 
as their common enemies. 

Arius remained in Illyricum till a. d. 3‘28, when 
Eusebius of Nicomedeia and his friends used their 
influence at the court of ConstJintine, to persuade 
the emperor that the creed of Arius did not in 
reality differ from that established by the council 
of Nicaea. In consequence of this Arius was re¬ 
called from his exile by very gracious letters from 
the emperor, and in a. d. 330, had an audience 
with Constiintine, to whom he presented a confes¬ 
sion of faith, which consisted almost entirely of 
passages of the scriptunis, and apparently confinn- 
ed the representation which Eusebius had given of 
his opinions. The emperor thus deceived, granted 
to Arius the permission to return to Alexandria. 
(S()crat. JI. JJ. i. -2.5 ; Kuhn. II. K i, .5.) (Jn the 
arrival of Arius in AIexandri{^ a. ij. 331, Athana¬ 
sius, notwithstanding the threats of Eusebius and 
the strict orders of the emperor, refused to receive 
him into the communion of the church; for new 
outbreaks took plac(! at Alexandria, and the Me¬ 
letians openly joined the Arians. (Athanas. 
Apoluii. § 5b.) Eusebius, who was still the main 
supporter of the Arian party, had secured its as- 
coudaiicy in Syria, and causi'd the, synod of Tyre, 
in A. u. 33.0, to depose Athanasius, and another 
synod held in the sjunc year at Jerusalem, to re- 
vok(! tli(! sentence of excommunication against 
Arius ami his friends. The attempt of Arius 
to r(‘-establisli himself at Alexandria failed n«>t- 
withstaiuling, and in a. d. 33f), he travelled to 
Constantinople to have a second interview with 
the emperor, lie again presented liis confession 
of faith, which was apparently orthodox. Here¬ 
upon Alexander, hisiiop of Constantinople, w'ho 
had Iiithcrto refused recognising Arius as a mem¬ 
ber of tile ortliodox eluirdi, received orders from the 
emperor to administer to Arius, on the Sundays fol¬ 
lowing, the holy communion. AVhen the day 
came, Arius accompanied by Eusebius and other 
friends, went in a sort of triumpli through the 
Streets of Constantinople to the chnrcii. Cn his 
way thither he Avent aside for a inomeiit to relieve 
a physical Avant, hut he never returned: he aa'us 
seized by a fainting tit and suddenly died, and his 
corpse Avas found by his friends and buried. (So- 
crat. II. E. i. 38 ; Eiiiplian. I Imres, (it). 10 ; Uu- 
fiu. II. E. i. 13.) His sudden death in such a 
place and at such a iiumient, naturally gave rise to 
a number of strange suspicions and surmises ; the 
ortiiodux regiu'dcd it us a direct jndguient from 
heaven, while his friends supposed that he had 
been poisoned by his enemies. 

Arius must have been at a very advanced age 
when he died, since lie is called the old Arius at 
tlie time when he began his disputes with Alexan¬ 
der, and he was undoubtedly worn out and ex¬ 
hausted by the continued struggles to Avhich his 
life had been exposed. He is said to have been 
unusually tall, pale, and thin, of a severe and 
gloomy appearance, though of captivating and mo- 
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dest marmerB. The excellence of his moral cha¬ 
racter seems to be Bufficiently attested by the 
silence of iris enemies to the contrary. That 
he was of a coATtous and sensual disposition, is 
an opinion unsupported by any historical evidence. 
Besides the works already referred to in this arti¬ 
cle, Arius is said to have written songs for sailors, 
millers, and travellers; but no specimen or frag¬ 
ment of them is now extant. (Q. M. Travasa, 
Sloria criiica della Vila di Wo, Venice, 1748; 
Fabric. liiU. Grace, ix. p. 214, &c.; Walch, Hi»- 
tarie dcr Kctxereien; and the church histories of 
Mosheim, Neander, and Cieseler.) [L. S.l 
AKME'NIDAS or AHME'NIDES (’Ap/*eW- 
5as or Apjuej/tSijs), a Gr(!(!k author, who wrote a 
work on Tluihes (Or/gai/ca), Avhich is referred to 
by the Scholiast on Apollonius Uhodius (i. 551) 
and Stephanus Byzantius. (.«. r.'AAtapros.) But 
whether his work was written in prose or in versfe, 
and at Avhat time the author lived, cuiinot he as¬ 
certained. [L. S.] 

AHME'NIUS ('Apfiivios or ‘'Ap/icj/oj), one of 
the Argonauts, aaIio was believed to have been a 
nati\'e of Rhodes or of Annenion in Thessaly, and 
to have settled in the country Avhicli was called, 
after him, Armenia. (Stnib. xi. p. 530,&e.; Justin, 
xUi. 2; 8teph. Byz. s. r. 'Apficvia.) [ L. S.] 

AllME'NIl'S (’Ap/uei'ios), a Christian, who 
Avrotc in Greek an account of the martyrdom of 
Chrjfsanthus and Daria, Avhose contemporary he 
aj)pears to have h(‘('n. Tlie (.inick original has 
never been ])uhlished, hut a Latin translation is 
printed in Suriiis, Act. St net. v. under the 25th of 
Getohor. (Fabric. liihl. Gr. x. p. 210.) [L. S.] 

AUM'INICS, or Hermann,tlie chieftain,” was 
the son of h'igiincr, “ tlie conqueror,” and chief of 
tlu! tribe of the t’herusci, Avho inhabited the coun¬ 
try to the north of the Hartz mountains, now 
forming the south of Hanover and Brunswick. Ho 
Avas horn in the yi'ar 18 n. (■., and in his youth ho 
led the Avarriors of his tribe as auxiliaries of the 
Roman legions in Germany (Tac. Antu ii. 10), 
Avherc he learnt the language and military discipline 
of Rome, ami Avas admitted to the freedom of the 
citA% and enrolled amongst the equites. (Veil. Pat. 
ii.'ll8.) 

He ajipears in history at a crisis which is one of 
the most remarkable in tlie history of Europe, lu 
the year A. D. 0, the Romans had forts along the 
Danube, the Rhine, on the Elbe and the Weser. 
Tiberius Nero had tAvice (Veil. Pat. ii. H>7) over¬ 
run the interior of Germany, and had left Varus 
with three legions to complete the conquest of the 
countrA', Avliieh uoav seemed destined to become, like 
Gaul, a Roman jiroviiico. Rut Varus Avas a man 
Avhose licentiousness and extortion (Dion Cass. Ivi. 
18; Veil, ii, 117) made the yoke of Rome into¬ 
lerable to the Genuans. Anuiiiius, Avho aa’hs noAV 
twenty-seven years old, and had succeeded his fa¬ 
ther as chief of his tribe, persuaded the other chiefs 
who AA'ero Avith him in tlu* camp of Vanis, to join 
him in the attempt to free Ins country. He amused 
Varus Avith juofessions of friendship, Avith assur¬ 
ances that his couutiyraen Avere pleased Avith the 
improA’ements of Roman civilization, and induced 
him to send off detachments of his troops in difl'er- 
ent directions to protect his convoys; and as these 
troops AA'ere separately attacked and cut to pieces. 
Varus gaA'c orders for the army to march to quell 
what seemed an insurrection. Arrainius promised 
to join him at a certain place with his Germans. 
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It was in the upper Valley of the Lippe, and then 
covered with the deep wood of the Teutoburger 
Wald. Here Amiinius met him, as he hjid pro¬ 
mised, but with a furious assault. (Dion Ciiss. Ivi. 
19.) The legions were in disorder, making their 
way through the forest, and encumbered with a 
heavy baggage train, when the Germans charged 
on all sides upon them. Night put an end to the 
fight, which was renewed at daybreak. But the 
country was almost impassable—a violent storm of 
wind and rain rendered it still more so—and the 
legions were unable to advance or retreat. Varus 
fell on his own sword. (Tac. Ann. i. 61.) Those 
who were taken alive were siicrificed at altars in 
the forest to the gods of the country', and the le¬ 
gions were cut to pieces, Avith the exception of a 
very small body', wlio broke through the Germans, 
and made their way to the Khine. 

' The constcmatioii felt at Borne is W'eU known. 
(Sii(!t. Ang. 'IX') I'iberius was despatched (a. n. 
10) with a veteran army to the Bhine. But Ar- 
mlnius had manifestly succeeded in making that 
river again the barrier of the Roman power. 

In the y'car a. d. 14, Germanicus took the com¬ 
mand of the legions, and collected his forces on 
the Knis to penetrate along that river into Ger¬ 
many. But the party of Arminius had mpidly 
gathered strength, lie bad been joined by' his 
iiiiclo, Ingiiiomer, a powerful chief who had hitherto 
fought fur the invaders; and the popular feeling 
was so strong against his father-in-law, Segestes, 
still a partisan of the Boraans, that he had been 
rescued only' by the legions of Germanicus from a 
place in wliich he had been beset by his otvn 
tribe. It was on this occasion that the wife of 
Arminius fell into the hands of the Romans, and 
was ivserved, with the infant boy to whom she 
soon after gave birth in her captivity, to swell the 
triuiupli of Germanicus at Rome. (Strabo, vii. p. 
291; 'J'ac. x\nn. i. In.) As Germanicus advanced, 
Arminius retired before him into the forc'sts. lie 
at last halted on some o})eu ground, and allowed 
the Romans to attack, lie then gradually with¬ 
drew his men towards a wood, on the skirts of 
which he had concealed strong bodies of men, 
whose unexpected charge threw the Romans into 
confusion. After an obstinate struggle, Arminius 
remained master of the field, and Germanicus Avith- 
diVAv towards the Bliinc. (Tac. Ann. i. (Jo.) One 
division of the Roman army' under Catmiua Avas 
»)rdei-ed to retire liy a causeway niised over an 
oxti’iisive marsh, and called tin; Long Bridge's. Ar- 
iniiiius occupied the woody heights about the jilace 
Avlnire the bridges began ; and as Caecina halted 
to repair them, Arminius charged doAA'ii from the 
hills, and the Romans Avere giving Avay Avheii 
night ended the contest. 'I'lie next inoriiing, the | 
Romans endeavoured to make their way rouml the 
border of the marsh, and Avlien tlndr long-extended 
line of march had already' got into confusion. Ar¬ 
minius rushed down from the woods, broke the 
Roman line, and nearly m.'ule Caecina prisoner; 
and nothing but the eagerness of the Germans for 
plunder, ami the approjich of night, saved the 
Romans from destruction. In the moniing, Amii- 
Jiius urged, that the enemy, who had formed an 
entrenched camp during the night, should be al¬ 
lowed to leave their lines before they were attJiek- 
cd. But he Avas overruled by Inguiomer, who led 
the impatient Germians to the assault. The result 
Avas Avhut Arminius exjiectcd. As they were 
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mounting the ramparts, they were suddenly met 
by a vigorous and steady charge along the whole 
line. They were routed and pursued with great 
slaughtctr, and the Romans made good their retreat 
to the Rhine. (Tac. Ann. i. 68.) 

The next y ear the Romans made no attempt on 
Germany; but on the following year, a.d. 10, they 
appeared on the left bank of the Weser. Anninius 
collected his own and the neighbouring tribes on 
the plain of Idistavisus, and there resolved to await 
Gci-manicus. (Tixc.Atm. ii. 16.) It was a Avinding 
plain between the river and the neighbouring hills. 
A forest clear of underwood was in the rear of the 
main lK*dy of the Germans. Arminius with his 
tribe occupied some rising ground on the flank ; and 
he seems to have chosen his ground and disposed 
his men with ability. But the generalship of Ger- 
maiiicus and the discipline of the veterans prevailed. 
Anninius ami his tribe were surrounded, lie liim- 
I self was badly Avounded, and after making every 
exertion to maintain tlur fight, he broke through 
the enemy', and saved himself by the flectriess of 
bis horse. (Tac. Ann. ii. 17.) 

Germany' again seemed at the mercy of tho 
Romans. Anuiiiius could not meet them in the 
field; but he had maintained the struggle long 
enough to save his country from subjixtion, till tho 
jealousy' of 'J’iberius recalled Gennanicus, a. u. 17, 
and left Germany to s(‘cure the indef)ondence for 
which her gallant chief had so nobly struggled. 

'i'he same yiiur tliat the Romans retired, Anni¬ 
nius Avas engaged Avith another enemy in Maro- 
boduus (or Marbod), the king of the Suevi. lie 
AA'as deserted by' his uncle, Inguiomer, Avho was 
jealous of bis glory, and joined liis enemy. But 
lie had attached to himsidf, as the chauipiou of 
Gennaii liberty, the jjoAverful triljes of the Semnonos 
ami Longobaidi, and a battle Avas fought in Avhich 
he AA'as victorious. (Tac. Ann. ii. 45.) 

'These successes, liowever, suggested to liim 
other objects than his country’s liberty. Not con¬ 
tented Avitli being the chief of a free trihe, ho 
aimed at absolute poAver. Jlis countrymen ro.se in 
arms against him, and the struggle was umlccidisl 
when lie fell by the hands of his oavu relations in 
tlie b7tli year of his age, a. d. 19. ('Tac. Ann. ii. 

88.) rA.G.] 

ABNAKGS. [iRUsand IMiccjAMKOE.) 

ABNK {''Apvrj). 1. A daughter of Aeolus, 
from Avhom the Jh)e()tian towji Arne (afterAvards 
called C’haeroneia), as avcII as the 'J'lics.sidian Arne, 
were belicA'ed to Jiave derived their naim?. ('I'liuc. 
i. 12; Paus. ix. 40. § 8; Muller, Orc/uun. p. 892; 
Aeulus.) 

2. A woman avIjo betray'cd her n.ative country 
for gold, and Avas therefore metamorphosed into a 
jackduAv. (Oa'. A/ri. vii. 465.) [L. S.] 

ARNO'BI US, a native of Africa, and sometimes 
called the Elder, to distinguish him from a later 
Avrit(!r of the same name, lived about the end of 
the third ami the beginaiag of the fourtli century' 
of our era, in the reign of Diocletian, lie was at 
lirst a tejicher of rlurtoric at Sicca in Africa, but 
afterward.s, according to .Jerome {Chron. ad aim. 
Count. Al. XX.; dc I 'ir. JKustr. 79), he was called 
u]>oii in his dreams to embiace Christianity, of 
which lie had been a zealous opponent. (Arnob. 
adi\ Gent. i. 89.) He accordingly became a con¬ 
vert, but wuH not admitted to baptism until he had 
proved his sincerity as a Christian. To remove all 
doubts us to the reality of his conversion, he wrote, 
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while yet a catechumen, his cohshrated work against 
the Pjigans, in seven books {lAtyri septem adversus 
GenU's), which we still possess. The time when 
ho wrote it, is not quite certain : some assign its 
composition to the years a. d. 2U7 and ’iOb, but it 
is more probable that it was written in or shortly 
after the year a. d. 3011, since it contains some 
allusions (asiv. 3()) to the persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians by Diocletian, which commenced in that year. 
The work is a vindication of Christianity, and the 
author first refutes the charges of the Pagans 
against the C’hristian religion, especially the one 
wliich was then frequently brought against it, that 
the sufferings and ciilamities of tlm times were only 
the fruits of Christianity, lie then proceeds to 
jtrovc, with g^(^at learning, jicutcncss, and elo(iuence, 
that polytheism is irreconcilabh; with good sense 
and reason, and tends to demoralize mankind. In 
the sixth book he descril)cs the superiority of the 
Christian religion ; and the last contains a justifica- 
tion of the Christian views n^sjiecting sacrifices, 
and a comparison of the Christian notions of the 
Deity and divine things with those of the Pagans. 

In writing this work, Arnobius was evidently 
animated by a genuine zeal to estaldish the truth 
of Christianity, but was free from the eccentricity 
and enthusiasm of Tcrtiillian. IIis style is ])lain 
and lucid ; though animated and sonu'tintes rheto¬ 
rical, it is yet not live from harsh and barbarous ex¬ 
pressions : he treats of his subject with calmness 
and dignity, and Is on the whole a pleasing writer, 
and superior Ut his contemporaries. As regards his 
knowledge of Christianity, it is ditlicult to form a 
decided opinion, for it was cither his intention to 
set forth only the main doctrines of ('hristianity 
against the pagan mythology, or he possessed ])ut 
a limited knowledge of the Christian religion. The 
latter is indeed the more probable, since Inr wrote 
liis work when yet a catechumen. What he says 
in his second book about the nature and immorta¬ 
lity of the soul, is not in accordance with Christian 
views, but with those of the (inostics,atid at a later 
time would have been regarded as heretical. The 
Old Testament scents to have been altogether un¬ 
known to him, and he shows no aciiuaintance with 
the New, except so far as the liistory of Christ is 
concerned. In regard to heathen antiquity, on the 
other hand, its religion and modes of worship, the 
work exhibits most extensive and minute Icaniing, 
and is one of our best sources of information re¬ 
specting the religions of antiquity. It is for this 
reason that Vossius calls him the Varro of the 
early Christian writers. The arningeinent of his 
thouglits is philosophical, though not always suffi¬ 
ciently strict. Arnoliius is a writer worthy t(* be 
studied not only l)y theologians, but also l)y jihilo- 
logcrs. He is not known to have written anything 
besides his book against the (jentiles; there are, 
however, some works which have sometimes been 
ascribed to him, though they manifestly belong to 
a later waiter or writers of the same name. (Sec 
the following article.) 

The first edition of Arnobius appeared at Rome 
in 1542 or 1543, fob, and in it the Octavius of 
Minutius Felix is printed as the eighth book. The 
next was edited by S. Oelcnius, llasid, 154fi, 8vo. 
The most important among the subsequent editions 
are those of Antwerp (1582, 8vo., with Canter’s 
notes), of F. Ursinus (Rome, 1583, 4to., reprinted 
with notes by Steweehius, Antwerp, 1804, Ovo.), 
D. liendduB (Paris, 1G05, 8vo.), G. Ehncuhorst 
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(Flamburg, ICIO, fob), the Variorum edition (Ley¬ 
den, 1651, 4to.), and that of Prior (Paris, 1666, 
fob). It is also contained in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum, vob iii. p. 430, &c., ed. Lugdun. and in Gal- 
landi’s edition, vob iv. p. 133, &c. The best edi¬ 
tion of Aniobius, which contains the best notes of 
all the earlier commentators, is that of J. C. Orelli, 
Lci})zig, 1816, 2 vols. 8vo., to which an apj)endix 
was published in 1817, 8vo. (Compare Baronins, 
ad Ann. 302; Du Pin, Nouv. Bill, des Auteurs 
Eecles. i. p. 203, &c. ed. 2, Paris, 1690; Cave, 
Hist. Lit. i. p. 112, ed. Lond.; Bahr. Dk C/iristl. 
Jiotti. Tlu'ol. p. 65, &€.) [L. S.J 

ARNO'BIUS, the Younger, is usually placed 
about A. D. 460, and is believed to have been a 
bishop or presbyter in Gaul. He is known to us 
only as the author of one or two works of very 
little importance, which have sometimes been attri¬ 
buted to Arnobius the elder. We possess under 
his name an allegorical commentary on the Psjilms, 
Avhich is inscribed to Lc'ontius, bishop of Arles, 
and Rusticus, bishop of Narbonne. This commen¬ 
tary, though the notes are very brief, contains suf¬ 
ficient evidence that the author was a Semipelagian. 
It was first painted at Basel (1522, 4to.) together 
with Frasmus'a commentary on Psalm ii., and was 
rejninted at Cologne, 1532, 8vo. A much better 
e(liti<)n than either of these is that by L. cle la 
Barre. Paris, 1639, 8vo., wliich also contains sonu? 
notes by the same Aniobius on several passages of 
th*' (iospels, which had been published sejxirately 
before by G. Cognant, Basel, 1543, 8vn. 'I’he 
commentary of Aniobius is also contained in the 
Bibb Patr. (Lugdun. vob viii.), where is also as¬ 
signed to him a work entitled ‘‘Altercatio cum 
Serapionc Aegyptio;” but the principles of the 
Arnobius who speaks in this Altercatio are strictly 
those of St. Augustin, and it cannot be the W'ork 
of a SemijH'lagian. Sinnond has endeavoured to 
slunv, that our Arnobius the Younger is the author 
of the w’ork which Ix'ars the title Praedestinatus., and 
wliich has come down to us as the production of an 
anonymous writijr; but his arguments are not 
satisfactory. (Du Pin, Nuuv. BiU. dcs Ant. Eccles. 
iii. 2, p. 219; Cave, /fist. Lit. i. p. 360, ed. Lond.; 
Bahr, Die Dhristl. Rom. Theul. }». 378.) [L. S.") 

C. AHPINKIUS, a Roman knight, a friend of 
Q. Titurius, sent to have a conference with Am- 
biorix, n. r. .54. (Caes. B. G. v. 27, iac.') 

AKPOXALS (’Agn-d^ats), the son of Targitaus, 
Avas the ancestor, accoiding to the Scythians, of 
the Scytliimi people, called Auchatae. (Herod, iv. 
.5, 6.) 

ARRA'CHION ('Ap^axtwx'), of Phigalea in 
Arcadia, a celebrated Pancratiast, con(piereJ in the 
Olympic games in the 52nd, 53rd and 54th Olyrn- 
jiiads. In the last Olympiad he Avas unfairly 
killed by his antagonist, and Avas therefore crowmed 
and proclaimed as conqueror, although dead. (Paus. 
viii. 40. S 2.) Philostratus [/map. ii. 6) culls him 
Arrichion, and Africanus {tip.Euseb. Chron. p. 50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS {'Apf>i6a7os\ king or chicftJiin 
of the Macedonians of Lyncus, is mentioned by 
Thucydides, in the eighth and ninth years of the 
Peloponnesian A\'ar, as in revolt against his soA't^ 
reign, king J\‘rdiccas. (Time. ii. 99.) It was to 
reduce him that Perdiccas sent for Brasidas (b. c. 
424), and against him took place the unsuccessful 
joint expedition, in Avhich Perdiccas deserted Bra- 
sidoB; and Brasidas effected his bold and skilful 
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retreat. (Thuc. iv. 70, 33, 124.) Comp. Strab. 

vii. 326, &c.; Aristot. Pol. v. 8. § 11, ed. Schiieid. 

[A. H. C.] 

ARRHIDAEUS or ARIDAEUS 

(’ApiSatos). 1. A half-brother of Alexiinder the 
Great, son of Philip and a female dancer, Pliilinna 
of Larissa, was of imbecile understanding, which 
was said to have been occasioned by a potion ad¬ 
ministered to him when a boy by the jealous 
Olympias. Alexander had removed Arrhidaeus 
from Macedonia, perhaps through fear of his mo¬ 
ther Olympias, but had not entrusted him with 
any civil or military command. He was at Baby¬ 
lon at the time of Alexander’s death, b. c. 323, 
and was elected king under the name of Philip. 
The young Alexander, the infant son of Roxana, 
W'ho was born shortly afterwards, was associated 
with him in the government. [Alexander IV., 
p. 122, b.] In the following year, b.c. 322, Arrhi¬ 
daeus married Eurydice [PiURYDicEl, and was 
from this time com])letely under the direction of 
his wife. On their return to Macedoni-a, Eurydice 
attempted to obtain the supreme power in opposi¬ 
tion to Polysperchon. Roxana and her infant son 
fled to Epeirus, and Ohunpias induced Aeaeides, 
king of Epeirus, to invade Macedonia in order to 
support Polysperchon. Aeaeides was successful in 
his undertaking : Arrhidaeus and Eurydice were 
taken prisoners, and put to death by order of 
Olympias, b. c. 317. In the following j'car, Cas- 
sander conquered OljTupias, and interred the bo¬ 
dies of Arrhidaeus and Eurydice with royal pomp 
at Aegae, and celebrated funeral games to their 
honour. (Pint, yf/e-r. 77; Dexippus, Cod. 

82; Arrian, ap. Phot. Cod. 92; Justin, ix. 8, 
xiii. 2, xiv. 5; Diod. xviii. 2, xix. 11, 52; Pans, 

i. 6. § 3, 25. §§ 3, 5, viii. 7. § 5; Athcn. iv. p. 155.) 

2. One of Alexander's generals, was entrusted 
with the conduct of Alexander's funeral to Egypt. 
On the murder of Perdiccas in Egypt, b. c. .321, 
he and Pithori were apiiointod regents, l>ut through 
the intrigues of Eurydice, were obliged soon after¬ 
wards to nisigii their office at Triparadisus in Upper 
Syria. On the division of tlie provinces which was 
made at this place, Arrhidaeus obtained the JIclIcs- 
pontine Phrygia. In b, c. 319, after the death of j 
Antipator, Arrhidaeus made an unsuccessful attack 
upon Cyzicus; and Antigonus gladly seized lliis 
pretext to re(juire him to resign his satrapy. Ar¬ 
rhidaeus, however, refused, and shut himself up in 
Cius. (Justin, xiii. 4 ; Arrian, ap. Phot Cod. 92, 
p. 71, a, 28, &c., ed. Bekker; Diod. xviii, 36, 39, 
51, 52, 72.) 

3. One of the kings of Macedonia during the 
time of the anarchy, b.c. 279. (Pori)hyr. ap.Etiseb. 
Arm. i. 38, p. 171.) 

A'RRIA. 1. The wife of Caecina Pactus. 
When her husband wms ordered by the emperor 
Claudius to put an end to his life, a. d. 42, and 
hesitated to do so, Arria stabbed luirself, handed 
the dagger to lier husband, and said, “Paetus, it 
docs not pain me.” (Plin. Ep. hi. 16 ; Dion Cass, 
lx. 16 ; Martial, i. 14; Zonaras, xi. 9.) 

2. The daughter of the preceding, and the wife 
of Thrasea, who was put to death by Nero, a. d. 
67. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 34.) 

3. A Platonic female philosopher (Galen, de 
Ther. ad Pison. c. 2. vol. ii. p. 485, cd. Basil.), to 
whom Menagius supposes that Diogenes Laertius 
dedicated his lives of the philosophers. (Menagius, 
tliator. Mtdier. PhUosophurum, c. 47.) 
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I A'RRTA GALLA, first the wife of Domitius 
Silus and afterwards of Piso, wlio conspired against 
Nero, A. n. 66. (Tac. Ann. xv. 59.) 

A'RHTA GENS. The name Arrius does not 
occur till the first century b. c., but is rather com¬ 
mon under the emperors. The coins of this gens 
which are extant, of which a specimon is given 
below, bear the name Q. Arrius Secundus; but it 
is quite uncertain who he was. On the reverse is 
a spear between a crown of laurel and a kind of 
alUir, (Eckhel, v. p. 143.) 



ARlllA'NUS (’Ap^iavJs). 1. A Greek poet, 
who, according to Suidas (.s. r.), made a Greek 
tninslation in hexameter verse of Virgil’s Georgies, 
and wrote an epic poem on the exploits of Alex¬ 
ander the Great (*AAf^ar5pias), in twenty-four 
rhapsodies, and a poem on Atbilus of Pergamus. 
'J’his last statement is, as some critics think, not 
without dilliculties, for, it is siiid, it is not clear 
how a poet, who lived after the time of Virgil, 
could write a poem on Attains of IVrgamiis, un¬ 
less it was some of the later descmidants of tlu! 
family of the Attali. But it might as well be 
sjiid, that no man can write a poem upon another 
unless he be his contemporary. It is, however, not 
improbable that Suidas may have confounded two 
poets of the same name, or tlu? two poets Adrianus 
and Arrianus, the fornu^r of whom is known to 
have written an Aloxandrias. [Adrianus.] 

2. A Greek historian, who lived at, or shortly 
after, the time of Maximin the younger, and wrote 
a history of this emperor and the Gordiani. It is 
not improbable that be may be the same as the L. 
Annins Arrianus, who is mentioned as consul in 
A. D. 243. (Capitol. Majcimin, Jun. 7, Trvs 
(lord. 2.) 

3. A Greek astronomer, who probably lived as 
early as the time of Enitosthcnes, and who wrote 
a work on meteors, of which a friigment is preserv- 
«*d in Joannes Philoponus’s Commentary on Aris¬ 
totle’s Meteorologica. He also wrote a little work 
on comets, to prove that they foreboded neither 
good nor evil. (Agatharchid. ap. Phot. p. 469, b. 
ed. Bekker.) Some writers ascribe the latter work 
to Arrianus of Nicomedeia. A few fragments of 
it are preserved in Stobaeus. (Ecloa. Phys. i. 29 
and 30.) 

4. Of Nicomedeia in Bithynia, was born to¬ 
wards the end of the first century after Christ. 
He was a pupil and friend of Epictetus, through 
whose influence ho became a zealous and active 
admirer of the Stoic philosophy, and more especially 
of the practical part of the system. He first at¬ 
tracted attention as a philosopher by publishing 
the lectures {BiarpiSal) of his master. This ho 
seems to have done at Athens; and the Athenians 
were so much delighted with them, that they 
honoured him with their franchise. Arrian, as we 
shall see hereafter, had chosen Xenophon as his 
model in writing, and the Athenians called him 
the young Xenophon, either from the resemblance 
of his style to that of Xenophon, or more probably 
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from the Bimilarity of his connexion with Epicte¬ 
tus, to that which existed between Xenophon and 
Socrates. (Photius, p. 17, b. ed. Bekker; Suidas, 
s. V, ‘Afi^iau6s.) In A. n. 124, he gained the 
friendship of the emperor Iludrian during his stay 
in Greece, and he rectuved from tlie emperor’s own 
hands the broad purple, a distinction which con¬ 
ferred upon him not only the Roman citizenship, 
but the right to hold any of the great ofhces of 
state in the Roman em])ire. From this time Ar¬ 
rian assumed tlie praenoinen Flavius. In a. d. 
l.‘l(), he was appointed praefect of Cappadociji, 
which was invaded, the year after, by tlie Alani 
or Massagetae. He defeated them in a .decisive 
battle, and added to his reputation of a jihiloso- 
pher that of a brave and skilful general. (Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 15.) Under Antoninus Pius, the suc¬ 
cessor of Ihidrian, Arrian was promoted to the 
consulship, a. d. 146. In his later years he a))- 
pears to have withdrawn from public life, and 
from about a. d. 150, he lived in his native town of 
Nicomedeia, as priest of Demeter and Persejihone 
(Phot. p. 73, b.), devoting himself entirely to 
study and the composition of historical works. 
He died at an advanced age in the reign of M. 
Aurelius. Dion Cassius is said to have written a 
life of Arrian shortly after his death, but no part 
of it has come down to us. (Suid. .v. r. Aiuv.) 

Arrian was one of the most active and best 
writers of his time. He seems to have perceived 
from the commcTicement of his literary career a 
resemblance between his own relation to Epictetus 
and that of Xenophon to Socrates ; it was his endea¬ 
vour for a long time to carry out that resemblance, 
and to be to Epictetus what Xenophon had been 
to Soemtes. AVith this view he jmblished I. the 
philosophical lectures of his master {AiarpiSal 
'ETrufTrjTou) in eight books (Phot. p. 17, b.), the 
first half of which is still extant. Tlicy were 
first printed by 'J'rincavelli, 1535, and afterwards 
together with the Encheiridion of Epictetus and 
SimpliciiiB’s commentary, with a Latin translation, 
by 11. Wolf, Basel, 1560. The best editions are 
in Schweighauser's J^J/rirtrteue r/iilosopinae Motiu- 
menta, vol. iii,, and in Coraes’ Uapepya ‘EAAtjv. 
Bi§Aiod. vol. viii. 11. His familiar conversations 
with Epictetus {‘OfxiXlai 'Emfcnjrov)^ in twelve 
books. (Phot. /. c.) This work is lost with the 
exception of a few fragments preserved in Stoliaeus. 
III. An abstract of the jiractical philosophy of Epic¬ 
tetus (’E7x«pi5ioi/ ExiKTijrov), wliich is still ex- 
tfint. This eelelirated work, which seems to have 
been regarded even in antiquity as a suitable 
manual of practical philosojdiy, maintained its au¬ 
thority for many centuries, both ivith Christians 
and Pagans. About a. i). 550, Simplicius wrote 
a commentary upon it, and two Christian writers, 
Nilus and an anonymous author wrote jKirajdmises 
of it, adapted for Christians, in the first half of the 
fifth century of our era. The Enclieiridion was first 
published in a Latin translation by Politianus, 
Rome, 1493, and in 149(», by Beroaldus, at Bo¬ 
logna. The Greek original, with the commenlur}' 
of Simplicius, apiieiircd first at Venice, 1523, 4to. 
This edition was soon followed by numerous others, 
ns the work was gradually regarded and used as a 
school book. The best among the subsequent 
editions are those of Hfiloaiidcr (NUrnberg, 1529, 
8vo.), Trincavclli (Venice, 1535, 8vo.), Nao- 
georgius (Strassburg, 1554,8vo.), Berkcl (Leyden, 
1670, 8vo.), Schroeder (Frankfurt, 1723, 8vo.), 
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and Ileyne (Dresden and Leipzig, 1756 and 1776). 
The best among the recent editions are those of 
Schweighiiuser and Coraes, in the collections above 
referred to. In connexion with Epictetus, we 
may also mention, IV. A life of this philosopher by 
Arrian, wliich is now lost. Although the greater 
part of these philosophical works of Arrian has 
jjerished, yet the portion still extant, especially the 
StarptSal^ is the best and most perfect system of 
the ethical views of the Stoics, that has come 
down to us. I n the case of the diarpigai, Anian 
is only the editor, and his conscientiousness in pre¬ 
serving his master’s statements and expressions is 
so great, that he even retains historical inaccuracies 
which Epictetus had fallen into, and wliich Arrian 
himself was well aware of. 

Another work in which Arrian likewise follow¬ 
ed Xenophon as his guide is, V. A treatise on the 
chase (KwriyyiTiKSs). It is so closely connected 
with the treatise of Xenoplion on the same sub¬ 
ject, that not only is its style an imitation of the 
latter’s, but it forms a kind of supjdement to Xeno¬ 
phon’s work, in as much as he treats only of such 
points as he found omitted in Xenophon. It was 
first published with a Latin translation by L. llol- 
steiiius (Paris, 1()44, 4to.); it is also contained in 
Zeunc’s Opuscula minora of Xenophon, and in 
Schneider’s edition of Xenophon, vol. vi. The 
most important among the works in wliich he took 
Xenophon as his model, is 

VI. His account of the Asiatic cxpi'ditloii of Alex¬ 
ander the Great ('Iffrupiat uvaSdatus ’AXe^ciuSpov, 
or Binij>ly 'AvdSaais ’AAc^dvSpoo), in seven books, 
which we possess complete, with the exception of 
a gap in the 12th chapter of the seventh book, 
which unfortunately exists in all the MSS. This 
great work reminds the reader of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, not only by its title, but also by the 
ease and'clcaniess of its style. The work is not, 
indeed, equal to the Anabasis in point of composi¬ 
tion : it does not possess either the thorough equality 
and noble simplicity’, or the vividness of Xeno¬ 
phon ; but Arrian is, nevertheless, in this work 
one of the mo.st (wcellcnt writers of his time, above 
which he is raised by his sinqilicity and his un¬ 
biassed judgment. Great ns his merits thus are 
as ail historian, they arc y’et surpassed by his ex¬ 
cellences as an liistorical critic. His Anabasis is 
based upon the most trustworthy’ historians among 
the contemporaries of Alexander, whose works are 
lost, such us Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, Aristobu- 
lus, the son of Aristobuliis, W’hich two he chiefly 
followed, 1 )iodotiis of Erythrae, Kumenes of Car- 
dia, Ncarclius of Crete, and Megasthenes; and his 
sound judgment as to who deserved credit, justly 
led him to reject the accounts of such authors as 
Onesicritus, Caliisthenes, and others. No one at 
till acquainted with this work of Arrian can refuse 
his assent to the opinion of Photius (p. 73, a.; 
comp. Lucian, Alejc. 2), that Arrian was the best 
among the numerous historians of Alexander, 
The work begins with the death of Philip, 
and after giving a brief account of the occur¬ 
rences which followed that event, he proceeds in 
the eleventh chapter to relate the history’ of that 
gigantic expedition, wliich he continues down to 
the deu,th of Alexander. One of the great merits 
of the work, independent of those already men¬ 
tioned, is the clearness and distinctness with 
which he describes all military movements and 
operations, the drawing up of the armies for bat- 
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tie, and the conduct of battles and sieges. In ail 
these respects the Anabasis is a masterly produc¬ 
tion, and Arrian shows that he himself possessed a 
thorough practical knowledge of milit^ aifaim. 
He seldom introduces speeches, but wherever he 
doe^ he shows a profound knowledge of man; 
and the speech of Alexander to his rebellious 
soldiers and the reply of Coenus (v. 25, &c.), 
as well as some other speeches, are masterly speci¬ 
mens of oratory. Everything, moreover, which is 
not necessary to make his narrative clear, is care¬ 
fully avoided, and it is probably owing to this 
desire to omit everything superfluous in the course 
of his narrative, that we are indebted for his 
separate work, 

VII. On India (‘Ij'Sikt) or rd *Iv5iKo), which may 
be regarded as a continuation of the Anabasis, and 
lias sometimes been considered as the eighth book 
of it, although Arrian himself speaks of it as a dis¬ 
tinct work. It is usually printed at the end of 
the Anabasis, and was undoubtedly written imme¬ 
diately after it. It is a curious fact, that the 
Indica is written in the Ionic dialect, a circum- 
sfance which has been accounted for by various 
8ii[)positions, the most probable among which is, 
that Arrian in this jioint imitated Ctesias of Cnidus, 
whose work on the same subject he wislicd to sup¬ 
plant by a more trustworthy uiid correct account. 
'J'lie first part of Arrian’s Indica contains a very 
excellent description of the interior of India, in 
which he took Megasthenes and Eratosthenes as. 
his guides. Then follows a most accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the whole coast from the mouth of the 
Indus to the Persian gulf, which is based entirely 
upon the llapdiiKovs of Nearchus the Cretan, and 
the book concludes with proofs, that further south 
the earth is uiiinliabitahhi, on account of the great 
heat. Of Arrian’s Anabasis and Indica two Latin 
translations, the one by C. Valgulius (without date 
or place), and the othei by 11. Facius (JTsaur. 1508) 
appeared before the Creek text w'as printed; and 
the edkio princeps of tlic original is that by Trin- 
cavelli, V'enice, 1585, 8vo. Among the subsccjuimt 
editions we mention only those of Ocrbcl (Stiiissb. 
15,3.9, 8vo.), JI. iStephens (Paris, 1575, 8vo.), 
lllancard (Ainsterd. lUfUi, Ovo.), J. Cronovius, 
who availed himself of several Augsburg and Ita¬ 
lian MH.S. (Ley<len, 1704, fol.), K. A. Schmidt, 
with the notes of C. Ra])helius(Aiiisterd, J 757,8vo.) 
and Schneider, who })ublished the Analxisis and 
Indica separately, the former at Leipzig, 1798, 8vo., 
and the latter at Ilallc, 1798, 8vo. The best mo¬ 
dern editions of the Analjasis are those of J. E. 
Ellcndt (Regimontii, 1882, 2 vols. 8vo.) and of 
C. W. Kriiger. (Berlin, J885, vul. i., which con¬ 
tains the text and various readings.) 

All the works we have hitherto mentioned seem 
to have been written by Arrian ])revious to his 
government of Cappadocia. Luring this whole 
period, he appears to have been unable to get rid 
of the idea that he must imitate souk; one or an¬ 
other of the more ancient writers of Cjeece. Jliit 
from this time forward, he shews a more iudepmi- 
dent spirit, and throws oft' the shackles under wdiicli 
he had laboured hitherto. Luring liis goverimient 
of Cappadocia, and before the outbreak (»f the war 
against the Alani, about a. d. 187, he dedicated to 
the emperor Hadrian—VIII. his description of a 
voyage round the coasts of the Euxine (xfp'nrAovs 
-KOvTov EjJ^eij/ou), which had undoubtedly been 
made by Arrian himself. The startiiig-i>oint is 
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Trapezus, whence he proceeds to Dioscurias, the 
Cimmerian and Thracian Bosprus, and Byzantium. 
This Periplus has come down to us together with 
two other works of a similar kind, the one a Peri¬ 
plus of the Erythraean, and the other a Periplus 
of the Euxine and the Palus Macotis. Both these 
works also bear the name of Arrian, but they be¬ 
long undoubtedly to a later period. These Peri- 
pluses were first printed, with other geographical 
works of a similar kind, by S. Gclenius, Basel, 
1533, and somewhat b(*tb*r by Stuck, Geneva, 1577. 
They are also contaiiM'd -n tb.' collection of the 
minor works of Arrian ^ ;'K.iitraJd (Ainsterd. 
1683 and 1750). The bt* ; il.tiuus are in Hud¬ 
son’s Geographi Minorcs, vol. i., and in Gail’s and 
Hoffmann’s collections of the minor Geographers. 

It seems to have been about the same time that 
Arrian wrote, IX. a work on Tactics {\6yos tuktikos 
or rdxvri TaxTiKij). What we now possess under 
this name can have been only a section of the 
whole work, as it treats of scarcity anything else 
than the preparatory exercises of the cavalry ; but 
this subject is discussed with groat judgment, and 
fully shews the practical knowledge of the atnhor. 
The fragment is printed in Scheffer’s collectii'ii of 
ancient works on tactics (Upsula, 16(H), and Ix't- 
ter in Blancard’s collection of the minor works of 
Arrian. The great(‘st literary activity of Arrian 
occurs in the latter ])eri(td of his life, which he de¬ 
voted wholly to the coinj)Ohition of bistorical works. 
Their number was not smaller tlian their import¬ 
ance; but all of these later prod l e'. ions are now 
lost, and some of them seem to iiave liillen into 
oblivion at an early time; foi 1‘liotius states, that 
there were several works of Arrian of which lie 
was unable to discover the titles. Besides some 
smaller works, such ns—\. a Life of Lion (IMiot. 
p. 73, b.), XI. a Life of Timoleon (Phot /. r.), and 
XII. a Life of Tilliborus, a notorious Asiatic robber 
of the time (Lucian, AU'jr. 2), we have* nimiliiin of 
the following grc'at works : X111. A i I istory of tlio 
.successors of Alexander the (ire,it (rd /u.frd ’AAf^- 
avhpou), in ten book.s, of which tm jihstraet, or 
rather an enumeration of contents, is preserved in 
I^hotius. (('ml. 92.) X1 \'. A Hi.storv of the Par- 
thiuns (riapOiKa), in 17 books (Phot, p 17, a.), the 
main subject oi' which was their wars with the 
Romans, especially ujiilor Trajan. XV. A History 
of Ifithyniu (BiOuencd), in eight liooks. (Phot. CW. 
98; comp. }>. 17, a.) This work began with the 
mythical age, timl curried the history down to the 
time when Hithynia became united with the 
Jfoman empire, and in it the author mentioned 
sevenal events connected with his own life. From 
a (luotation in Eustathius (an? i/on*. /?. viii. p.694), 
who seems to have had the work before him, it is 
Jiighly probfible that it was written in the Ionic 
dialect, ((.’oiup. Eiistath. url Horn. II. iv. p. 490, 

V. p. .565, XV. p. 1017.) XVI. A History" of the 
Alani ('AAautKTj or rd kut* ’AAaaows, Phot. ji. ] 7,a.). 

A fragment entitled aar’ ‘AAaedie, descril)- 

ing the jilan of the battle against llic Alani, was 
discovered in the seventeenth century at Milan : 
it .seems to have belonged to the History of the 
Alani. It is printed in the collections of Scheffer 
and Blancard above referred to. 

A collection of all the works of Arrian was 
edited by Borhek, Lemgo, 1792-1811, 3 vols. 8vo., 
which howtiver has no merits at all. (Saint Croix, 
Exaimn crit. des Anckns Ilisloriens d''Alexandre U 
Orand, Paris, 1804, p. 88, &c,; EUendt, DeArri- 
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an&ortim Lihrorum lielviuiis^ llcgimontii, 1836,4to.; 
P. 0. Van dcr Chy», Cffmmentarins (Jeographicuit in 
Arrianum^ Leyden, 1828, 4to.) [L. S.] 

ARRIA'NUS, a Roman jurisconsult, of uncer¬ 
tain date. He probably lived under Trajan, and, 
according to the conjecture of Grotius, is perhaps 
tfie same person with the orator Arrianus, who 
corresponded with the younger Pliny. (Plin. E^p. 

i. 2, ii. 11,12, iv. 8, viii. 21.) He may also pos¬ 
sibly be identical with the Arrianus Severus, prac- 
fectus aerarii^ whose opinion concerning a consti¬ 
tution Divi Trajani is cited by Abumus Valens. 
(Dig. 49. tit. ] 4. s. 42.) He wrote a treatise de 
Interdidis^ of which the second book is quoted 
in the Digest in an extract from Ulpian. (Dig. 
5. tit. 3. 8. 11.) In that extract, Proculus, who 
lived under Tiberius, is mentioned in such a 
manner, that he might be supposed to have written 
after Arrianus. There is no direct extract from 
Arrianus in the Digest, though he is several times 
mentioned. (Majansius, vol. ii. p. 219 ; Ziinmem, 
Eorn. liccJUs-Gcschicfdc^ i. § 90.) [J. T. G.J 

A'RRIBAS, A'RRYBAS, AllYMBAS, or 
TllARRYTAS {*Apl>i€a5^ *Apd)a^ar, or 

©ag^uras), a descendant of Achilles, and one of 
tlu' early kings of the Molossijins in Kpeirus. 
When he came to the possession of the tlirone. he 
was yet very young, and b<dng the last surviving 
member of the royal family, his education was 
ef»nducted with great aire, and he was sent to 
Athens w'ith this view. On his return he dis¬ 
played so much wisdom that he won the aifection 
jiiui admiration of his people. He framed for 
them a code of laws, and established a regular con¬ 
stitution, with a senate and annual magistnites. 
The accounts of this king cannot, of course, be re- 
ceivt'd as historical, and he must be looked up<»n 
one of the mythical ancestors of the royal house 
of the Molossians, to whom they ascribed the 
foundation of their political institutions. (Justin, . 
xvii. 3; Plut. Pprrh. 1 ; Pans. i. II. g 1.) The 
grandfather of I’yrrhus also bore the name of 
Arvnibas, (I)iod. xvi. 72.) [L. S.] 

ATIRIUIS A PER. TAper.] 

A'RRHJS MENANDER. [Menander.] 
A'RRIUS VARUS. [Varus.] 

A'RRIUS. 1. Q. Arriu.s praetor, «. c. 72, 
defeated Crixus, the leader of the runaway slave.s, 
and killed 20,000 of his men, but was afterwards 
conquered by Spartacus. (Liv. 9G.) In n. u. 
71, Arrius was to have succeeded Verres a.s pro¬ 
praetor in Sicily (Cic. Fcrr. ii. 15, iv. 20; Pseudo- 
Ascon.tw f -Vc, /Jit\ p. 101, ed. Orelli), but died on his 
way to Sicily. (Schol. Gronov. tn Cic. Div. p, 383, 
ed. Orelli.) Cicero {^Jirut. 09) says, that Arrius was 
of low birth, and without learning or talent, but 
rose to honour by his a 8 .siduit 3 r. 

2. Q. Arrius, a son of the preceding, was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship, b. c. .5.9. 
(Cic. ad Alt. ii. 5, 7.) He was an intimate friend 
of Cicero {in Vatin. 12, pro Mil, 17); but Cicero 
during his exile complains bitterly of the conduct 
of Arrius. {Ad Qu. fr. i. 3.) 

3. C. Arrius, a neighbour of Cicero at Formiae, 
who honoured Cicero with more of his company 
than was convenient to him, b. c. 59. (Cic. ad Att. 
ii. 14, 15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS, a* physician at Rome, who 
lived probably about the beginning or middle of 
the first century after Christ, and is mentioned by 
Pliny {H. N. xxix. 5) as having gained by his 
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practice the annual income of 250,000 sesterces 
(about 1953/. 2^. Gd.). This may give us some 
notion of the fortunes made by physicians at Rome 
about the lieginning of the empire. [W. A. Q.] 
ARRU'NTIUS. 1. Arruntius, proscribed 
by the triumvirs, and killed, b. c. 43. His son 
escaped, but perished at sea, and his wife killed 
herself by voluntary starvation, when she heard of 
the death of her son. (Appian, B. C. iv. 21.) 

2. Arruntius, was also proscribed by the 
triumvirs in b. c. 43, but escaped to Pompey, and 
was restored to the state together with Pompey. 
(Appian, B. C'.iv.46 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 77.) This is 
probably the same Arruntius who commanded the 
left wing of the fleet of Octavianus at the battle of 
Actium, b. c. 31. (Veil. Pat. ii. 85; comp. Plut. 
Ant. G6.) There was a L. Arruntius, consul in 
B. c. 22 (Dion Cass. liv. 1), w'ho appears to be the 
same person as the one mentioned above, and may 
perhaps also be the same as the L. Arruntius, the 
friend of 'J'rebatius, whom. Cicero mentions {ad 
Earn. vii. 18) in B. c. 53. 

3. L. A RRUNTius, son of the preceding, consul 
A. D. b*. Augustus was said to have declared in his 
last illness, that Arruntius was not unworthy of the 
empire, and would have boldness enough to seize it, 
if an o])portunity presented. This, as well as his 
riches, talents, and reputation, rendered him an ob¬ 
ject of suspicion to Tiberius. In a. d. 15, when the 
TjIkt had flooded a great part of the city, he was 
appointed to take measures to restrain it within 
its bed, and he consulted the senate on the sub¬ 
ject. The province of Spain had been assigned to 
him, but Tiberius, through jealousy, kept him at 
Rome ten years ai'mr his appointment, and obliged 
him to govern the ]>rovince by his legates. He 
was accused on one occasion by Aruseius and San- 
quinius, but was acquitted, and his accusers pun¬ 
ished. He was subsequently charged in a. d. 37, 
as an .accomplice in the crimes of Albucilla; and 
though his frioiids wished him to delay his deatii, 

I as 'I’iberius was in his last illness, and could not 
recover, he refused to listen to their advice, as lie 
knew the wickedness of Caligula, who would suc- 
ceeed to the empire, and accordingly put himself to 
death by opening his veins. (Tac. Atm. i. 8, 13, 
78, 79, vi. 27, Jfiat. ii. 65, Ann. vi. 5, 7, 47, 48 ; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 25, Iviii. 27.) 

It w.as either this Arruntius or his father, in 
all probability, who wrote a history of the first 
Punic war, in which he imitated the style of Sal¬ 
lust. (Senec. Epist. 114.) 

ARRU'NTIUS CELSUS. [Celsus.] 

ARRU'NTIUS STELLA. [Stella.] 

ARSA'CES (’ApodicTjy), the name of the founder 
of the Parthian empire, wliich was also borne by 
all his successors, who were hence called the Ar- 
sacidac. Pott {EltfniologiscJie Eorschunpen, ii. p. 

] 72) supposes that it signifies the “ Shah or King 
of the Ariibut it occurs as a Persian name long 
before the. time of the Parthian kings. Aeschylus 
{I*ers. 957) speaks of an Arsaces, who perished in 
the expedition of Xerxes against Greece ; and 
Ctesias {Pers. cc. 49, 53, 57, ed. Lion) says, that 
Arsaces was the original iiiune of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Arsaces I., is variously represented by the 
ancient writers as a Scythian, a Bactrian, or a 
Parthian. (Strab. xi. p. 515; Arrian, ap. PkoL 
Cod. 58, p. 17, ed. Bekker; Herodion, vL 2; 
Moses Chor. i. 7.) Justin (xli. 4) says, that ho 
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mU\j Dy U\C ranw Dane, who had mi^Tatod tn)ni must refer to Amcva 11. 

\\\e '^^'jUuiVA IViUie, dwoUin" Ahsai ks II., 'J’iiudatks, nngnod, as wo 

wWvi \\ve YaW l^\aeol\s, and wlio had setllod have ulroady soon, 117 years, and is probably the 
near the Ochus. But from what(‘ver country the kiupr who defeated Se/encu.s. 

Parthians mnv have come, they urc represented Arsaces 111.. Artauam s je son o 

by almost all ancient writers a.s Scythmns. (Curt. / the preceding had to resist AutlocliUfl 111. (tli(‘ 
17. 2; Justin, xli. 1; Pint. (Vuss. 24; Jsiilor. j (hent), who invndod his doininioiis about Jt. c. 
On/;, ix. 2.) Arsaces, who was a lunn of approved / 212. Antioehus at first met with some siiccehs, 
valour, and was accustomed to live by robbery and but was unable to subdue his country, and at 
plunder, inruded Parthia with his band of roftbers, / length made j)(*are with Jiim, and recofruized Jiim 
defeated Andragoras, tlie governor of the country, j as king. (Polyb. x. 27—<‘11 ; Justin, xli. 4i.) 
and obtained the royal power. 'J’his is tin* account The reverse of the annexed coin represents a Par- 
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given by Justin (/. c.), which is in itself natural 
and probable, but different from the eummon one 
which is taken from Arrian. According to Arrian 
(ap. Phot. Cod. SB), there were two brotlu'rs, Ar¬ 
saces and I'iridate.s, the desceiulanl.s of Arsjiees, 
the son of Pliriapitus. Plierocle.s, the satrap of 
Partliia in the reign of Antioehus 11., attempted to 
violate Tiridates, ])ut was slain by him and his 
brother Arsaci's, who induced the J’artliians in 
consequence to revolt from the Syrians. 'J'he ac¬ 
count of Arrian in Syneellu.s (p. 294) is again 
different from the preceding one presorv^ed by 
Photius; but it is impossible to detenuiiu* which 
has given us the account »)!' Arrian mo.st faithfully. 
According to Synccdlus, Arrian staled that tin* 
two brothers Arsaces ami 'J’iridates, who were 
descended from Artaxerxes, the king of the Per¬ 
sians, were satraps of Baetria at tli«' same time as 
the Macedonian Agathocics gov<*rn<‘d l*<*rsia (by 
which he means Parthia) as Epanli. Agathn<les 
had an unnatural passion fur TiridaUs, and was 
slain by the two brothers. Arsaces then became 
king, reigned two years, and Avas succeeded by his 
brother Tiridates, avIio reigned ,‘>7 years. 

The time, at which tlie revolt of Arsaces took 
place, is also uncertain. Appian (‘V///*. OS) places 
it at the death of Antioehus II., and others in the 
reign of his successor, Seleucus Calliiiicus. Ac- 






thian srated, and bears the inscription BA2IAEfl3 
MEPAAor AP5AKOT.* 

Aunacks IV., pRiAPATiiT.s, son of the pre- 
C(‘(liug, reigned If) years, and left three sons, 
J^hraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus. (Justin, 
xli. S, xlii. 2.) 

Aksac ks V., I^iKAATic.s I., subdued the Mardi, 
and, though he had many sons, l(*ft the kingdom 
to his brother Mithridates. (Justin, xli. 5.) The 
rev(>rse of the annexed coin has the in.stTiptioii 
BA2IAEn5 BASIAEflN MEPAAOT AP2AKOT 
Eni4*ANOT5. 






cording to the statement of Arrian (juoted above, - 

tlie revolt commenced in the reign of Antitn-hns 11., with more prolyability, assigns this coin to 

which is in accordance with the date given by Eu- Arsaces VI., who may haui taken the title of 
Bebiiis, wdio fixes it at K, c. 2o(), and which is also *w (,f kings,” on account of liis numerous vic- 
supported by other authorities. (Clinton, P. IT. tories. 

vol. iii. sub anno2o0.) Justin (xli. 4, .5), who Arsvces VI., Mithridates I., son of Ar- 
is followed in the main by Ammiamis Marcelliniis snees IV., whom Orosius (v. 4) rightly calls tlio 
(xxiii. (>), ascribes to Arsaces 1. many eviuits, sixth from Arsaces I., a man of distinguished 
which probably belong to his successor. Acconl- bravery, greatly extended the Parthian empire, 
ing to his account Arsaces first coiique.reil Hyrcania, j c:onquered Eucratides, the king of Baetria, and 
and then prepared to make war iqioii the Bactrian di'prived him of many of his provinces. He is said 
and Syrian kings. He concluded, however, a even to have jKuietrated into India and to have sid>- 
peace with Theodotiis, king of Baetria, and defeat- dned all the people between the Hydaspes and the 
ed Seleucus Calliiiicus, the siieeesscir of Antioehus Indus. He conquered the Medes and Elymaeans, 
11, in a great battle, the anniversiiry of which was wlui had revolted from the Syrians, and his em- 
ever after observed by the Ihirthiaris, as the com- extended at least from tin* Hindu Caucasus to 

mencement of their liberty. ^ According to I’osi- the Euphnit“s. Demetrius Niealor, king of Syria, 
donius (ap.Athe.7i. iv. p. l.OJ, a.), Seleucus v’as marched against Mithridates; lie was at first sue- 
taken prisoner in a second expedition which he (.,*Ksful, but was afierwards taken prisoner in «. c. 
made against the Parthians, and detained in cap ];}g. Mitliridatcs, liowever, treated him with re- 

tivity by Arsaces for many years. After these_ 

events Arsaces devoted himself to the internal * I'he number of coins, bolongiiig to the Arsa- 
organizatioii of his kingdom, built a city, called cidae, is very large, but it is impossible to deter- 
Dara, on the mountain Zapaortenoii, and died in a mine with certainty to which individual each 
mature old age. This account is directly opposed belongs. A few are given as specimens, and are 
to the one given by Arrian, already referred to placed under the kings to which they are assigned 
(ap. StmopU. t. c.), according to which Arsaces was in the catalogue of the British Museum. 
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spncU him! gave liim his daughter Khodoguiic in 
miurlagc; but the marriage appcai H not to liave 
been sulcinniiscd till the accession of his son Phnia- 
tes II. Mithridates died during the captivity of 
Demetrius, between «. o. ].*!}{ and 1 .‘jO. Jle is 
described as a just and upright prince, who did 
not give way to pride and luxury. Ho introduced 
among his people the best laws and usjiges, which 
he found among the nations he had coiupiered. 
(Justin, xli. 0; Oros. v. 4; Strab. xi. pp. old, 
.517, *'5-4, Ac.: Appian, Az/r. (>7; Justin, xxxvi. 
], xxxviii. .‘1; Joseph. Awi. xiii. 1); J MarraL c. 
14; Diod. 7ibc. p. 5.07, ed. Wess.) The reverse 
of ti»e annexed coin has the inscrijuion BASlAEniS 
MErAAOT AP2AKOT 4>IAEAAHNOX 



Arsaces VII., Phraates II., the son of 
tin; pr(*c(‘ding, was attjicked by Antiochus \ 11. 
(Sidetes), who defeated Phraates in three great bat¬ 
tles, lint was at length eon<iuere(i by him. and lost 
his life in battle, n. c. liOI. [See p. 100,a.] IMinui- 
te.s soon met with tin' same fate. The Seylhians, 
who had been invited by Antioelius to assist him 
against Phrajites, did not aiTive till after the fall of 
the former; hut in the battle which followed, the 
(Jreeks whom Plinuiles had Uiken in the wtir 
ag;iiust Antiochus, and whom he now kcjit in liis 
service, deserted from him, atid revenged the ill- 
treatment the}' had suflm ed, by tlic death of I*hraa- 
tes and the- destruction of liis army. (Justin, 
xxx\iii. 10, xlii. 1.) 'J'he revers<* of the amnvved 
coin has the inscription BA2IAF.r,2 MEPAAOT i 
AP:2AK0T 0EOnATOPO2 nikatopos. 



Arsaces VHII., Artahaxc.s JI., the youngest 
brother of Arsaces VI., and the youngest son 
of Arsaces IV,, and conseipiently the unele of 
the ])receding, fell in battle against the Tliogarii or 
'J'ochiU'i, apparently after a short reign. (Justin, 
xiii. 2.) 

Ar.s.vcks IX., Mini RIO ATKs II., the son of 
the prei-eding, prosecuted many wars with success, 
and added many nations to tiie J’arthian emjiire, 
whence In? obtained the surname of (.Jivat. He 
defeated the Scytliians in several battles, and also 
carried on war against Artiivasdes, king of Armenia. 
It was in his reign tha» the Homans first had any 
official communication with Parthia. ]\Iithrid:ites 
sent an ambassador, Droba/.ii.s, to Sulla, who had 
come into Asia it. c. 92, in order to restore Ariobar- 
zaiies I. to ('appuflocia, and requi'sted alliance with , 
ti e Romans, which seems to liave been granted. 
(Justin, xlii. 2; Plut. 5.) Jusiin (xlii. 4) | 
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has confounded this king with Mithridates III., 
i. e. Arsaces Xlll. 

Arsaces X., Mnascirks? The successor of 
Arsaces IX. is not known. Vaillant conjectures 
that it was the Mnascires mentioned by Lucian 
{^M(uroh. lb), w'ho lived to the age of ninety-six; 
but this is quite uiicerUiin. 

Arsaces XL, Sanatroces, as he is called 
on coin.s. J'lilegoii calls him Sinatrucos; Apfiian, 
Sintricus ; and Lucian, Sinatrodes. Hi? liad lived 
as an exile among the .Scythian p(?ople called 
S;icauraceK, and was jilaced by them upon the 
throne of I’arthia, wlum he was already eighty 
yc*ars of age. He reigned seven years, and died 
wfiile Lucullus was engaged in tlie war against 
'Figranes, about h. c, 70. (Lucian, 15; 

Phlegoij, ap. Phot. Cod. .07, p. <14, ed. llekker ; 
Appiaii, Mithr. 104.) 

Arsaces XJI., J^hraa'pes IIL, sumamed 
©fo's (IMiiegon, /. c.), the son of the preceding. 
AlithriJates of J*ontus and Tigranos applied to 
l‘hnuites for assistance in their war against the 
Romans, although J*hraat(?s was at enmity with 
'Figranes, because In? had diqnived the Parthi-an 
empire of Nisibis and part of Mesopotamia, Among 
the fragments of Sallust {Ilist, lib, iv.) we have a 
letter purporting to be written by Mithridates to 
Phraates on this occasion. Lucullus, us soon as he 
heard of this emhassy, also sent one to Phnuites, 
who disinissod both with fair jinmiisi's, hut accord¬ 
ing to Dion Cassius, concluded an alliance with the 
Romans. He did not however send any assistance 
to the Romans, and eventually remained neutral. 
(Memnoii, «/», ZV/o/. Cod. 224, p. 2.‘»9, ed. Rekkcr ; 
I)ion Ca.ss. xxxv. 1, 3, com]i. (»; Appiaii, Mithr. f»7; 
Pint. LncuU. ’Ml) When Pomi»ey succeeded Lu¬ 
cullus in the commaTRl, B, c. ()(!, he renewed the 
alliance with Phraates, to whose court meantime 
the youngest son of 'J’igraiU's, also call(‘d Tigranes, 
had fled after the murder of his two brothers by 
their father. JMinuites gave the young Tigranes his 
daughter in marriage, and was inducc'd by his son- 
in-law to invade Armenia. He advanced as far as 
ArUixata, and then nuurned to Parthia, leaving 
his son in-law to besiegi? the city. As soon as he 
had left Armenia, d'igranes attacked his sou and 
defeated him in battle. 4’he young Tigrarn's th(?n 
fled to his grandfather Mithridate.s, and afterwards 
to Pompf*y, when he found the former was unable 
to assist him. 'Fhe young 'J'igranes conducted 
Pompey against his father, who surrendered on his 
approach. Pompey then attempted to reconcile 
tile lather and the son, and promised the latter the 
sovereignty of Sophamme ; but as he shortly after 
offended Pompey, In? was thrown into chains, and 
reserved for his triumph. When Phraates heard 
of this, he sent to the Roman general to demand 
tlie young man as his son-in-law, and to projiose 
that the Euphnites should be the boundary between 
the Roman and Parthian dominions. Rut Pompey 
merely replied, that 'I'igranos was nearer to his 
lather than liis father-in-law, am! that he would 
detennine the boundary in accordance with what 
was just. (Dion Cass, xxxvi, 28, 34—36’; Plut, 
Pomp. 33; Appian, 104, 1 b.).) Matters now 
began to assume a tliieateiiing a.spcct bt'tween 
Phnuites and Pompey, who had de<?pl 3 ’' injured the 
former by refusing to give him hi.s usual title of 
“’king of kings." But altliough Plmiates marched 
into Armenia, and sent ambassadors to Pompey to 
bring many charges against him, and Tigranes, the 
2 A 2 
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Armenian king, implored Pompey's assistance, the 
Homan general judged it more prudent not to enter 
into war with the Partliiaus, alleging as reasons 
for declining to do S(», that the Homan people had 
not assigned him this duty, and that Mithridates 
was still in arms. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 6, 7 ; Plut. 
Pomp. 36, 39.) IMirajites was murdered soon 
afterwards by his two sons, Mithridates and 
Orodes. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 56.) 

Arsaces XIII., MiTHUiDATES HI., the son 
of the preceding, succeeded his fatlier apparent- 
Jy during the Armenian war. On his return 
from Armenifi, JVIitluidatcs was expelh.'d from the 
throne, on account of his cruelty, by the Parthian 
senate, as it is called, Jind was succeeded by his 
brother OrodtiS. Orodes appears to have given 
Media to Mithridates, but to haA’e taken it from 
liim again; whereupon Mithridates applied to the 
Roman general, Gabinius, in Syria, n. c. 5.5, who 
promised to restore liim to Parthiri, but soon after 
relinquished his design in consequence of having 
received .a great sum from Ptolemy to place him 
upon the throne of Egypt. Mithridates, however, 
seems to have raised some troops; for he subse¬ 
quently obtained possession of Babylon, where, 
after sustaining a long siege, he surrendered him¬ 
self to his brother, and was immediately put to 
death by his orders. (Justin, xlii. 4; Dion Cass, 
xxxix. 56 ; Appian, ; Joseph. 7?../. i. 8. § 7.) 

Arsaces XIV., Orodes I., the brother of the 
preceding, was the Parthism king, w’hoso general 
Surenas dfdeated Crassus mid the Romans, in n. c. 
53. [Crassus.] The death of Crassus and the 
destruction of the Roman army spread universal 
alarm through the easb'ni provinces of the Roman 
omjiire. Orodes, becoming jealous of Surenas, put 
him to death, and gave the command of the army 
to his son Pacorus, who was then still a youth. 
I’he Parthian s, after obtaining possession of all the 
country east of the Kuphnites, entered Syria, in 
B. c. 51, with a small force, but wore driven back 
by Cassius. In the following year (b. c. 50) they 
again crossed the Euphrates wdtli a much larger 
army, which was placed nominally under the com¬ 
mand of Pacorus, but in reality under that of 
Osaces, an experienced general. They advanced 
as far as Antioch, hut unable to take this city 
marched against Antigoneia, near which th(!y wen; 
defeated by Cassius. Osaces was killed in the 
battle, and Pacorus tluTeu])on withdrew from Syria. 
(Dion Cass. xl. ‘28, ‘29 ; Cic. ad Att. v. 18, *21, ad 
Fam. XV. 1.) Bibulus, who succeeded Cassius in 
the command in the same year, induced Omoda- 
pantes, one of the Parthian satraps, to revolt from 
Orodes, and proclaim Pacorus king (Dion Cass. xl. 
30), in consequence of wdiich Pacorus became sus¬ 
pected by his father and was recalled from the 
anny. (Justin, xlii. 4.) Justin {1. c.) seems to 
have m^e a mistake in stating that Pacorus was 
recalled before the defeat of the Parthians by Cas¬ 
sius. On the breaking out of the war between 
Caesar and Pompey, the latter applied to ()rodc8 
for assistance, which he promised on condition of 
the cession of Syria; but as this was refused by 
Pompey, the Parthian king did not send him any^ 
troops, though he appears to have been in favour 
of his party rather than of Caesar's. (Dion Cass, 
xli. 55 ; Justin, /. c.) Caesar had intended to in¬ 
vade Parthia in the year in which he was assassi¬ 
nated, B. C.44 ; and in the civil war which followed, 
Brutus and Cassius sent Labienus, the son of 
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Caesar's general, T. Labienus, to Orodes to solicit 
his assistance. This was jiromised; but the battle 
of Philippi was fought, and Brutus and Cassius 
fell (n. c. 42), before Labienus could join them. 
The latter now remained in Partliia. Mwintimo 
Antony bad obtained the East in the partition of 
the Roman world, and consequently the conduct 
of the Partliian war; but instead of making any 
prepanitions .igainst the Parthians, he retired to 
Egypt with Cleopatra. Labienus adviscA tlm 
Parthian monarch to seize the opportunity to in¬ 
vade Syria, and Orodes accordingly placed a great 
army under the command ofLabioims and Pacorus. 
They crossed the Euphrates in b. c. 40, overran 
Syria, and defeated Saxa, Antony's qiuKistor. 
Lahiemis penetrated into Cilicia, where he took 
Saxa prisoner and put him to death ; and while he 
was engaged with a portion of the anny in sub¬ 
duing Asia Minor, Paconis was prosecuting con¬ 
quests with the other part in Syria, Phoenicia, and 
l*alc8tiiic. These successes at length roused An¬ 
tony from his inactivity. He sent against the 
Parthians Ventidius, the ablest of liis h^gates, who 
soon changed the face of aifairs. lb; defeated 
Labieiiu.s at Mount 'ranrus in B. c. 39, and put 
him to death when lu* fell into his hands shortly 
after the battle. By this victory he recovered 
Cilicia ; and by the defeat shortly afterwards of 
Phamaputes, one of the Parthian generals, he also 
regained Syrisu (Dion Cass, xlviii. 24—41; Veil. 
l*ut. ii. 78; lav. Fjn(. 127; Flor. iv. 9; Plut. 
Anton, c. 33 ; Appian, //. C. v. 65.) In the fol¬ 
lowing year, b. c. 38, Pacorus again invaded Syria 
with a still larger anny, hut was completely de¬ 
feated in the district called Cyrrhestice. Pacorus 
himself fell in the battle, which was fought on the 
9th of ,luno, the very day on which Crasstis h.ad 
fallen, fifteen years before. (Dion Cass, xlix. 19, 
20; Plut. Anton, c. 31 ; Liv. F]iit. 128; Oros. vi. 
18; Justin, 1. a.) This defeat was a severe blow 
to the Parthian monarchy, and was deeply felt by 
the aged king, Orodes, For many days he refused 
to take food, and did not utter a word ; and when 
at length he spoke, he did nothing but call 
upon the name of his dear son Pacorus. Weighed 
down })y grief and age, he shortly after surren¬ 
dered the crown to his son, Pliraatcs, during his 
life-time. (Justin,/. e. ,• Dion Cass. xlix.‘2,3.) The 
inscription on the aunexed coin is BAZIAEH^ 
BASIAEnN AP2AKO(T) ETEPrET(OT) EDI- 
^ANOTS 4>IAEAAHNO(2). 



Arsaces XV., Phraates IV., who is de¬ 
scribed as the most wicked of the sons of Orodes, 
commenced his reign by murdering his father, his 
thirty brothers, and his own son, who was grown 
tip, that there might he none of the royal family 
whom the Parthians could place upon the throne 
in his stead. In consequence of his cruelty many 
of the Parthian nobles tied to Antony (b. c. 37) 
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and among the rest Monaeses, who was one of the 
most distinguished men in Parthia. At the insti¬ 
gation of Monaeses, Antony resolved to invade 
Parthia, and promised Monaeses the kingdom. 
Phrnates, alarmed at this, induced Monaeses to 
return to him; but Antony notwithsUinding per^ 
severed in his intention of invading Parthia. It 
was not, however, till late in the year (n. c. 36) 
that he cojnmenced his march, as he was unable to 
tear himself away from (.'leoj)atra. The expedition 
was a perfect failure ; he was deceived by the 
Armenian king, Artavasdes, and was induced by 
him to invade Media, where ho laid siege to 
Pnuispi or Praata. Jlis legate, Statianus, nn?an- 
tirae was cut off with 10,000 Romans; and An¬ 
tony, finding that he was unable to take the town, 
was at length obliged to raise the siege and retire 
from the country. In his retreat through Media 
luid Armenia he lost a great number of men, and 
with great difficulty reacht'd the A raxes with a 
pjirt of his troops. (Dion Cass. xlix. *J.*i—31; Pint. 
Ant. cc. 37—ol ; Strab. xi. p. f>23, Ac. ; Liv. 
E;At. 130.) 

The breaking out of the civil war soon after¬ 
wards between Antony and Octavianus comj>elled 
the former to give uj) his intention of again in¬ 
vading Parthia. He formed, however, an alliance 
Avith the king of Media against the Parthians, 
and gave to the former part of Armenia which 
had been recently conquered. Rut as soon as 
Antony had Avithdrawn his troops in order to 
(ippose Octavianus, the Parthian king ovemm both 
Media and Armeniji, and placed upon the Arme¬ 
nian throne Artaxias, the son of Artavasdes, whom 
Antony had deposed. (Dion Ca.ss.xlix. 44.) Mean¬ 
time the cruelties of Phrajitcs had produced 
a rebellion against him. He was driven out of the 
country, and 'J’iridates proclaimed king in his 
stead. Phrnates, hoAvever, was soon restored by 
the Scythians, and 'I’iridates fled to Augustus, car¬ 
rying witli him the youngest sou of Phnuites. 
Hereu]»on I’hraatcs sent an embassy to Rome to 
demand the restoration of his son and Tiridates. 
Augustus, hoAvcver, refused to surrender the 
latter ; but he sent bark his son to Phnuites, on 
condition of his surrendering the Human sUuidards 
and prisoners taken in tlu; war Avith Crassus and 
Antony. Tlmy Avere not, liowe.ver, giAcn up till 
three years afterAvards (n. c. 20), Avhen the A'isit of 
Augustus to the east appears to liaAe alanned the 
Parthian king. Their restoration caused tiuiAersal 
joy at Rome, and Avas celebrated not only by the 
I»oets, but by festivals, the erection of a tri¬ 
umphal arch and temple, and other monuments. 
(!^oiiis also were struck to coinmemonite*the event, 
on one of which we find the inscription Sigms 
Reckptjs. (Dion Cass. li. 13, liii. 33, liv. 8 ; 
Justin, xlii. 5 ; Suet. Ai/p. 21; llor. Epist i. 18. 
56, Varm. iv. 15. 6 ; Ovid, Tri^t. ii. 1.228, Fast. 
vi. 467, Ar. Am. i. 170, Ac.; Pnqwrt. ii. 10, iii. 
4, iii, k 49, iv. 6.79; Kckhel, vi, pp. 94—97.) 
l*hr«uitos also sent to Augustus as hostages his 
four sons, with their wives and children, Avho were 
carried to Rome. According to some accounts he 
delivered them up to Augustus, not through fear 
of the Roman power, but lest the Parthians should 
appoint any of them king in his stead, or accord¬ 
ing to others, through the influence of his Italian 
wife, Thennusa, by wliDm he had a fifth son, 
Phiaataces. (Tac. Ann. ii, 1; ,loseph. Ant, xviii. 
2. § 4 ; Strab. xvi. p. 718.) In a. n. 2, Phrnates 
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took possession of Armenia, and expelled ArtaAras- 
des, who had been appointed king by Augustus, 
but was compelled soon after to give it up again. 
(Dion Cass. Iv. 11; Veil. ii. 101 ; Tac. Ann. ii.4.) 
He was shortly afterwards poisoned by his wife 
Thermusa, and his son Phraataces. (Joseph. 1. c.) 
The coin giv-en under Arsaces XIV. is assigned by 
most modern writers to this king, 

Arsackk XVI., Phuaataces, reigned only 
a short time, as the murder of his father and the 
report that he committed incest with his mother 
made him hated by his subjects, who rose in re¬ 
bellion against him and expelled him from the 
throne. The Parthian nobles then elected as king 
Drodes, who was of the family of the Arsacidae. 
(Joseph. /. c.) 

Arsaces XVII., OaonKS IT., also reigned 
only a short time, as he Avas killed by the Par¬ 
thians on account of his cruelt}'. Upon his death 
the Parthians applied to the Romans for Vonones, 
one of the sons of Phrnates IV., who was accord- 
iiigly gninted to them. (Joseph. 1. c,; Tac. Ann. 
ii. 1—4.) 

Arsaces XVIII., Vonones I., the son of 
Phniates IV., was not more liked by his subjects 
than his two immediate predecessors. His long 
residence at Rome had rendered him more a Ro¬ 
man than a Parthian, and his foreign habits and 
manners produced general dislike among his sub- 
jiTts. They therefore invited Artabanus, king of 
Media, who also belonged to the family of the 
Arsjicidae, to take possession of the kingdom. 
ArUibaniis was at first defeated, but afterwards 
droA’c Vonones out of Parthia, Avho then took 
refuge in Armenia, of which he Avas chosen king. 
Rut, threatened by ArUibanus, he soon 6ed into 
Syria, in which province the Roman goA^ernor, 
Crcticus Silaiius, allowed him to reside Avith the 
title of king. (a. n. 16.) Tavo years afterAvards 
he AA'as removed by (Jcnnariicus to J^ompeiopolis in 
Ciliciti, partly at tlu; request of Artabanus, who 
begged tlmt he might not be allowed to reside in 
Syria, and partly because Gemiaiiicus Avished to 
put an affront upon Piso, with whom Vonones 
was Acry intimate. In the foll(»Aving year (a. d. 
19) Vonones attempted to escape from Pompeio- 
polis, intending to lly into Scythia; but he was 
oA'ertakeii on the banks of the river Pyramus, and 
shortly after put to death. According to Sueto¬ 
nius, he was put to death by order of Tiberius on 
account of his great wealth. (Joseph. 1. c.; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 1—4, 56, 58, 68 ; Suet. Tifier. c. 49.) 

Arsaces XIX., Artahanus III., obmined 
the Parthian kingdom on tlie expulsion of \'onones 
in A. n. 16. The possession of Annenia Avas the 
great cause of contention betAveen him and the 
Romans; but during the life-time of Gcrmanicus, 
Artahanus did not attempt to seize tlie country, 
Gennanicus, on his arrival in Armenia in a. d. 18, 
recognized as king Zenon, the son of Polemon, 
whom the Armenians wished to have as their 
ruler, and who reigned under the name of Artaxias 
111.; and about the same time, Artiibanus sent an 
embassy to Gennanicus to rcncAV the alliance with 
the Romans. (Tac. Ann. ii. 56, 58.) 

After tlie death of Gennanicus, Artabanus be¬ 
gan to treat the Romans with contempt, placed 
Arsaces, one of his sons, over Armenia, and sent 
an embassy into Syria to demand the treasures 
which Vonones had carried with him out of Pivr- 
thia. He also oppressed his suhiccts, till at length 
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two of the chief men among the Parthians, Sin- 
naces, and the eunuch, Abdus, despatched an 
embassy to Tiberius in a. d. 35, to beg him to 
simd to Parthia Phraxites, one of the sons of 
Plinuites IV. Tiberius willingly complied with the 
request; but Phraates upon arriving in Syria was 
carried off by a disease, which was brought on by 
his disusing the Roman mode of living, to which 
he had b(?en accustomed for so many years, and 
adopting the Parthian habits. As soon as Tilierius 
heard of his death, he set u}» 'J’iridates, another of 
the Arsacidae, as a claimant to the Parthian throne, 
and induced Mithridates and his brother Pharas- 
nianes, Iberian princes, to invade Armenia. The 
Iherians accordingly entered Arnienhi, and after 
bribing tin; servants of 7\rs.'ices, tlie son of Arta- 
banuH, to put him to death, tlu'y subdued the 
country. Orodes, another s(»n of Arta])anus, was 
sent against them, but was entirely def(‘ated by 
I’harasmanes ; and soon afterwards ^VrtalKimiK was 
obligini to h'ave his kingdom, and to fly for refuge 
to the Jlyi’canians and (.’arnuinians. Hereupon 
Vitellius, th(i governor of Syria, crossed the 
Eu[)hrat('s, and plact'd Tiridates on the throne. 
In the following year (a. d. 3»h) some of the Par¬ 
thian nobles, jealous of the power of Alidageses, 
the chi('f minister of Tiridates, retudled Artabanus, 
who in his turn compelled Tiridates to fly into 
Syria. (lac. vi. 31 — 37, 41—44; Dion 

Cass. Iviii. ‘Jl); ,Iose}ili. A?d. xviii. 5. § 4.) AVhen 
Tiberius r«>ceived news of these events, lie com¬ 
manded Vitellius to conclude a peace with Arta¬ 
banus (Joseph. A/d. xviii. 5. 5^ .*»), although 
Artabanus, according to Suetonius (77V>tr. c. (i(»), 
sent a letter to "I’iln'rius upliraiding him with his 
primes, and advising him to satisfy the liatred of 
his citizens by a voluntary death. Afu-r the death 
of Tiberius, Artabanus sought to extend Ids king¬ 
dom ; he seized Armenia, and meditated an attack 
upon Syria, but alarmed by the activity of Vitel¬ 
lius, who advanced to the I'lujihrates to meet him, 
lie concluded peace with the Romans, and Kicri- 
liced to the images of Augustus and Caligula. 
(Dion Cass. lix. '27 ; Suet. VUc/L *2, Co%. 14, 
Avith Erm'sti’s Excursus.) 

Sidiseipiontly, Artabanus Avas again expelled 
from his kingdom by the Parthian nobles, but aa'us 
restored by the mediation of Izates, king of j\dia- 
bene, Avho Avas allowed in conse(|uence to Avear his 
tiara ujiright, and to sleej) upon a golden bed, 
Avhich Avere jirivileges jieculiar to the kings of Par¬ 
thia. Soon afterwards, Artabanus died, and left 
the kingdom to his son llardanes. Jiardanes made 
AViar ujion Izates, to wiiom his family Avas so deeply 
indebted, mendy bcHausi; lie refused to assist him 
in making war upon the Romans; but Avhen tiie 
J’arthians perceived tiie intentions of Rardanes, 
they put him to death, and gave the kingdom to 
his brother, (lohirzes. This is the account given 
by Josephus (A/zf. xx. 3) of the reigns of Rardanes 
and (jtotarzes, and differs from that of Tacitus, 
which is briefly as follows. 

Aksackjs XX., GoTAiiZES, succeeded his fa¬ 
ther, Artabanus III.; but in consequence of his 
cruelty, the Parthians invited his brother Rardanes 
to the throiK'. A civil Avar ensued between the 
two brothers, Avhich terminated by tiotarzes re¬ 
signing the crown to Rardanes, and retiring into 
llyrcania. (Tac. Ami. xi. 8, 9.) 

Arsaces XXI., Rardanes, the brother of 
the preceding, attemjited to recover Armenia, but 
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was deterred from his design by Vibius Marsus, 
the governor of Syria. He defeated his brother 
Ootarzes, who had repented of his resignation, 
and attempt I'd to recover the throne; but his 
snccessi;s led him to treat his subjects with liaugh- 
tiness, who accordingly put him to death while ho 
Avas hunting, a. u. 47. His death occasioned fresh 
disputes for the croAvn, which Avas finally obtained 
by Ciotarzes; but as he also governed Avith cruelty, 
the Ihirthians secretly applii^d to the emperor 
Claudius, to beg him to send them from Rome 
Meherdutes, the grandson of Phnuitcs IV. Clau¬ 
dius complied Avith their request, and commanded 
the governor of Syria to assist Meherdates. Throiif>Ii 
the treachery of Abgariis, king of Edessa, the liopes 
of Melierdates Aven* ruined ; he Avas defeated in 
battle, and taken prisoner by Gotarzes, Avho died 
himself shortly afterwards, about a. d. 50. (Tac. 
Ami. xi. iO, xii. 10—14.) 

Arsaces XXIL, Vonones 11., succeeded to 
the throne on the death of Gotarzes, at wliicli time 
he AA'as satnip of Media. His reign Avas short 
(Tac. Ami. xii. 11), and he Avas succeedetl by 

Arsa<es XXII1., VoLOGESKS 1., tlie son of 
Vonones 11, by a Greek concubine, according to 
1'acitus (yl////. xii. 11,44); but according to .lo- 
seplius, the son of Artabanus 111. (Aid. xx. 3. S;4.) 
Soon after his accession, he invaded Armenia, took 
Artaxata and Tigraiioeerta, the chief cities of the 
country, and dethroned Ithadamistus, the Iberian, 
who had usurjied the crown. He then gave Ar¬ 
menia to Ills brother, Tiridates, having ])reviously 
given Media to his other brother, I’aeorus. 'I’liese 
occurrences excitc'd considerable alarm at Rome, as 
Nero, Avho had just ascc'iided the throne (a. d. 55), 
Avas onl}’^ seventeen years of age. Nero, howi'ver, 
made acth’e ])rcparations to oppose the Parthians, 
and sent Doinitius Corbulo to take possession of 
Armeiiiji, from AAdiich the Parthians had meantime 
withdrawn, and (^uadratus Ummidius to command 
in Syria. Vologesc's Avas persuaded by Corbulo 
and l.mnuidius to conclude jieace Avitli the Jtomans 
and give as hostages tlie noblest of the Arsacidae ; 
which he AA'as induced to do, either that he might 
tlui more coiiveiiii'iitly prejiare for Avar, or that he 
might ri'inove from the kingdom those Avho were 
likely to prove rivals. (Tac. Ami. xii. 50, xiii. 
5—0.) Tliree years afterwards (a. D. 58), the 
Avar at length broke out between the Parthians 
and the Romans; for Vologcscs could not endure 
'I’iridates to be deprived of the kingdom of Anno- 
nia, which he had liimself given him, and Avould 
not let him receive; it as a gift from the Romans. 
'I’liis war, however, terminated in favour of the 
Romans. Corbulo, the Roman general, took and 
<l<;stroyed Artaxata, and also obtained possession 
of'J'igrunocerta, which surrendered to him. Tiri- 
date-s was driven out of Armenia; and Corbulo 
appointed in his place, as king of Anncnia, the 
Cappadocian Tigranes, the grandson of king Arche- 
laus, and gave certain jiarts of Ariiumia to tlu; tri- 
butiiry kings who had assisted him in the war. 
7\fter making tiuwe arrfingi;ments, Corbulo retired 
into Syria, A. D. GO. (Tac. Ami. xiii. 34-41, xi\’. 23- 
2G; Dion Cass. Ixii. 1 9, 20.) Vologcscs, hoAvever, re¬ 
solved to make another attempt to recover Armenia. 
He made preparations to invade Syria himself, and 
sent Momaeses, one of his generals, and Mono- 
bazus, king of the Adiabeni, to attack Tigranes 
and driA’c liim out of Amienia. They jiccordiiigly 
entered Armenia and laid siege to Tigranocerta, 
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but were unable to take it. As Vologeses also 
found tliat Corbulo had taken every precaution to 
secure Syria, he sent ambassadors to Corbulo to 
solicit a truce, that lie miglit despatch an embassy 
to Romo conceruiiig the tenns of jieacc. This was 
granted; but as no satisfactory answer was ob¬ 
tained from Nero, Vologeses invaded Armenia, 
wlicre ho gained considerable advantages over 
Caesenninus Paetus, and at length besieged him 
in his winter-(|uarters. I’aetus, alarmed at his 
situation, agreed with Vologeses, that Armenia 
should be surrendi'nid to the Romans, and that he 
should be allowed to retire in safety from the 
countiy, A. D. (i'J. Shortly after tJiis, Vologeses 
sent another einhaisy to Rome; and Nero agreed 
to surrender Armenia to Tiridates, provided the 
latter would come to Rome and receive it as a gift 
from the Roman emperor. Peace was made on 
these conditions; and Tirid.ites repaired to Rome, 
A. I), (iii, where he was received with t^xtiuordiiiary 
s]ilendour, and ohtaimid from Nero the Annenian 
crown. (Tac. Jnu. xv. 1 —Id,‘25—Ill; Dion Cass. 
Ixii. *20—‘211, Ixiii. 1—7.) 

In the struggle for th(‘ empire after Nero’s 
death, Vologeses sent anihassad(»rK to Vespasian. 
olVering to assist him with 40,0^0 Parthums. This 
j)ffer was declined hy Vespasian, but he bade \'o- 
logeses send .'unbassudors to the senate, and be 
secured peace to him. (Tac.///.si iv. 51.) Vologeses 
al'lerwanls sent an einhassy to 'J'itus, as he was 
retuniiiig from the coiujuest of .Icruwdem, to con¬ 
gratulate liim ou his success, and present him with 
a golden crown ; and shortly afterwards (a. i>. 7‘2), 
he sent another (Mnliassy to Vesjmsian to inbTcede 
on behalf of Antiochus, tin; dejfo.sod king of Coni- 
niagene. (Joseph. Jf.J. vii. 5. § *2, 7. II; comp. 
Dion Cass. Ixvi. 1 1 ; Suet. Aar. 57.) In A. J). 75. 
Vologeses sent again to Vespasian, to lieg him to 
assist the I’arthiuns against the Alani, who were 
then at war with them ; but Vespasian declined to 
do so, on the plea that it did not become him to 
ineddh; in other people's affairs. (Dion Cass. ixvi. 
15; Suet, /-*ow. *2 ; .Joseph. IJ. </. vii. 7. §4.) 
Vologeses founded on the Euphrates, a little to 
the south of Raliylon, the town of Vologesoeerta. 
(Piin, J/. A. vi. 110.) lie seems to iiave lived till 
the reign of Domitiaii. 

Akisack.s XXIV., Pacorus, siicceedcd his 
father, Vologe.scs 1., and was a eonteiiiporary of 
Doniitian and 'J’rajaii; but scarcely anything is 
recorded of his reign. He. is mentioned by Martial 
(ix. liO), and it appiiars from I’iiny (A/k x. !(>), 
that he W'as in alliance with Di-ccbulus, the king 
of the Dacians. It w^as probably this Jhicorus 
who fortified and enlarged tin; city of CTesiphon. 
(Anini. Marc, xxiii. (>.) 

Arsacks XXV., Cho.suoes, called by Dion 
Cassius OsRoES, a younger sou of V«ilogeses I., 
succeeded his brother Pacorus during the reign of 
'J'rajan. Soon after liis accession, he invaded Ar¬ 
menia, expelled Ivvedares, the son of Tiridates, 
who had been appointed king ’ny the Romans, and 
gave the crown to liis nephew Parthama-siris, the 
son of his brother Pacorus. Trajan hastened in 
person to the east, conquered Aniieiiia, and reduced 
it to the form of a Roman province. Parthama- 
siris also fell into Ids liands. After concluding 
peace with Augarus, the ruler of Edessa, 'i'nijan 
overran the* northern part of ISIcsopotamia, took 
Nisibis and several other cities, and, after a most 
glorious campaign, returned to Antioch to wdnter, 
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A. D. 114. In consequence of these successes, he 
received the suniame oirarihicus from the soldiers 
and of Optimus from tlie senate. Parthia was at 
this time torn by civil commotions, which rendered 
the conquests of Trajan all the easier. In the 
spring of the followdng year, a. d. 115, lie crossed 
the Tigris, took Ctesiphon and Seleuceisi, and made 
Mesopotamia, Assyiia, and Babylonia, Roman 
provinces. After these conquests, he sailed dow'ii 
the Tigris to the I’ersian gulf and the Indian 
ocean ; but during his absence there w'as a general 
revolt of the Parthians. He immediately sent 
against them two of his generals, Maximus and 
Lusins, A, J). J J 6‘, the former of w'hom was defeated 
and slain hy CIho.sroe.s, but the latter met with 
more success, and regaiiRxi thi; cities of Nisihis, 
Edessco, and SeJeuceia, as well as otiiers -which 
had revolted. U})oii his return to Ctesiphon, Tra¬ 
jan a})})ointed Parthaniaspates king of Parthia, and 
then withdrew from the country to invade Arabia. 
Upon the death of Trajan, how'ever, in the follow¬ 
ing year (a. n. 117), the Parthians exjiellcd Par- 
thamaspates, and placed upon the throne their 
former king, Chosroes. But Hadrian, wdio had 
succeeded Trajan, was unwilling to engage in a 
war w'ith the Parthians, and judged it more jiru- 
dent to give up tlie conqiu'sts w'hich Trajan had 
gained; he accordingly w ithdrew the Roman gar- 
ri.sons from Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylonia, 
and made the ICiqihrates, as befon;, the eastern 
boundary of the Roman emiiire. The exact time 
of Chosrnes’ death is unknown; Imt during the 
remainder of hi.s reign tliere was no waar between 
the l*artbians and the Romans, as Hadrian culti¬ 
vated friendly relations Avith the former. (Dion 
Cass, ixviii. 17 —33; Aurel. Viet. (.'aafi. c. 13; 
Pans. V. 1*2. § 4 ; JSpartiaii. JJui/r. c. ‘21.) 

Arsacks XXVII., Volouksks II., succeeded 
his father Clio.sroes, and reigned pr(»bably from 
about A. D. ]‘2‘2 to 149. In a. d. 133, Media, 
which was then subject to tlie Parthians, w’as over¬ 
run by a vast horde of Alani (called by Dion Cas- 
siu.s, Albani), wJio penetnited also into Armenia 
and Cappadocia, but were induced to retire, partly 
by the pres«*uts of \'ologeses, and partly through 
fear of Arrian, the Roman governor of Ca]ipadocia. 
(Dion Cass. Ixix. 15.) During the reign of Ha¬ 
drian, A'ologeses tontiuued at peace W'itli tlie Ro¬ 
mans ; and on the accession of Antoninus Pius, 
A. i». 133, he sent an embassy to Rome, to present 
the new' emperor with a golden crow’n, w Inch event 
is coinmemoi-ated ou a coin of Antoninus. (Kckhel, 
vii. }>p. 5, 10, 11.) These friendly relations, how- 
eA'cr, did not eontinuo undisturlied. A'ologeses 
solicited from Antoninus the restoration of the 
royal thror.e of Parthia, whicii had been taken by 
Trajan, but did not obt.nn bis request. He made 
preparations to invade Armenia, but Avas deterred 
from doing so by the rejuesentations of Antoninus. 
(Capitol. /'/as, c. 9.) 

Aknacks XXVI 11., A'ologeses III., probably 
a son of the preceding, began to reign according 
to coins (Eckhcl, iii. p. 533), a. d. 149. During 
the reign of Antoninus, ho continued at peaco 
Avitli the Romans; but on the death of this em¬ 
peror, the long threatened Avar at length broke 
out. In A. D. H)‘2, A’ologeses invaded Annenia, 
and cut to pieces a Roman legion, Avith its com¬ 
mander SeAeriamis, at I'llegeia, in Armenia. He 
then entered ^yria, dofcatiul Atidius (.’ornclianus, 
tin' governor of Syria, and laid waste every thing 
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before him. Thereupon the emperor Verus pro¬ 
ceeded to Syria, but when he reached Antioch, he 
remained in that city and gave the command of 
the army to Cassius, who soon drove Volog^ses 
out of Syria, and followed up his success by in¬ 
vading Mesopotamia and Assyria. He took Se- 
leuceia and Ctesiphon, both of which he sacked 
and set on fire, but on his march homewards lost 
a great number of his troops by diseases and 
famine. Meantime Statius Priscus, who had been 
sent into Armenia, was equally successful. He 
entirely subdued the country, and took Artaxata, 
the capitol. (Dion Cass. Ixx. 2, Ixxi. 2; Lucian, 
Alex. Pseudom. c. 27; Capitol. M. Ant. Phil. cc. 
8, 9, Vertis, cc. 6, 7 ; Eutrop. viii. 10.) This 
war seems to have been followed by the cession of 
Mesopotamia to the Romans. 



From this time to the downfall of the Parthian 
empire, there is great confusion in the list of kings. 
Several modern writers indeed suppose, that the 
events related above under Vologeses III., hajv 
pened in the; reign of Vologeses 11., and that the 
latter continued to reign till sliortly before the 
death ofOommodus (a. d. 192); liut this is higldy 
improbable, as \^dogeses 11, ascended the throne 
about A. I). 122, and must on this supposition 
liave reigned nearly seventy years. If Vologeses 
III. began to reigrj in a. n. 149, as we have sup- 
postid from JCckliel, it is also improbable that lie 
should have been the Vologeses s])oken of in the 
reign of Caracalla, about a. J). 212. We are 
therefore inclined to believe tliat there was one j 
Vologeses more than has been mentioned by modem 
writers, and have accordingly inserted an ad¬ 
ditional one in tlie list we have given. 

Ahsaces XXIX., Voi.odKSES IV., proba¬ 
bly ascended tlie throne in the reign of Commo- 
dus. In tlic contest between Pescennius Niger 
and Severus for the empire, a. d. 19;{, the; Par- 
thians sent troops to the assistance of the former; 
and accordingly when Niger was conquered, 
Severus marched against the Parthians. Hi; was 
accompanied by a brother of Vologeses. His in¬ 
vasion was quite unexpected and completely suc¬ 
cessful. He took Ctesiphon after an obstinate re¬ 
sistance in A. J). 199, and gave it to his soldiers 
to plunder, but did not permanently occupy it. 
llorodian appears to be mistaken in saying that 
tliis ha|)pened in the reign of Artabanus. (IJero- 
dian. iii. 1, 9, 10; Dion Cass. Ixxv. 9; Spartian. 
Serter. cc. 1.5, lb*.) Reimar {axl Diun Cuss. 1. c.) 
supposes that this Vologeses is the same Vologeses, 
son of Sanatruces, king of Annciiia, to wiiom, 
Dion Cassius tells us, that Severus granted part of 
Armenia; but the account of Dion Cassius is very 
confused. On the death of Vologeses IV-, at the 
beginning of the reign of Caracalla, I*arthia was 
torn asunder by contests for the crown between 
the sons of Vologeses. (Dion Cass. Ixxvii. 12.) 

Aksa(;es XXX., Vologeses V., a son of 
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Vologeses IV., was engaged, as already remarked, 
in civil wars with his brothers. It was against 
him that Caracalla made war in A. d. 216, be¬ 
cause he refused to surrender Tiridates and An- 
tiochus, who had fled to Parthia from the tt mmie-, 
but did not prosecute it, since the .;>;oanH 
through fear delivered up the persons i de¬ 
manded. (Dion Cass. Ixxvii. 19.) 1J< . 
to have been dethroned about this time his 
brother Artabanus. 

Arsaces XXXI., Artabanus IV., the ''st 
king of Parthia, was a brother of the precodi rig, 
and a son of Vologeses IV. According to lb' 
rodian, Caracalla entered Parthia in a. d. 21b. 
under pretence of seeking the daughter of Artali:i- 
mis in marriage; and when Artabanus wmit to 
meet him unarmed with a great number of liis no¬ 
bility, Caracalla treacherously fell upon them and 
put the greater number to the sword ; Artalranns 
himself escaped with difficulty. Dion ('assiin; 
merely relates that Artabanus refused to give lii-. 
daughter in marriage to Caraealht, and that tbo 
latter laid waste in consequence the countries Imr- 
dering upon Media. During the winter Artaba¬ 
nus raised a very large army, and in the followini; 
year, a. n. 217, marched against the Roman^. 
Macrinus, who had meantime succeeded Canicalla, 
advanced to meet him ; and a desperate battle 
fmiglit near Nisibis, wbicli continued for two days, 
but without victory to either side. At the com¬ 
mencement of the third day, Macrimib sent fin 
embassy to Artabanus, informing liim of the death 
of Canicalhi, with whom the Parthian king was 
chiefly enmgod, and offering to restore the prison¬ 
ers and treasures taken by Caracalla, and to pay a 
large sum of money besides. On these conditions 
a peace was concluded, and ArUihanus withdrew 
his fonies. 

In this war, however, Artabanus had lost the 
best of his troops, and the Persians stdzed the ojh 
portuiiity of recovering their long-lost independ¬ 
ence. They were led by Artaxerxos (Ardshir), 
the son of Sassan, and defeated the Parthians in 
three great battles, in the last of which Artabanus 
was taken prisoner and killed, a. d. 220*. Thus 
ended the Parthian empire of the Arsacidae, after it 
had existed 47b years. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 1, 3, 
26, 27, Ixxx. 3 ; Herodian, iv. 9, 11, 14, 1.5, vi. 

2; Capitolin. Macrin. cc. 8, 12; Agathias, Hist. iv. 
24; Syncellus, vol. i. p. G77, ed. Dindorf.) The 
Parthians were now obliged to submit to Artux- 
erxes, the founder of the dynasty of the Sassani- 
dae, which continued to reign till A. D. 6.51. 
[ISassanidak.J Tlie family of the Arsacidae, 
however, still continued to exist in Armenia as an 
independent dynasty. [Aksa(;idae.] 

Tin; best modern w’orks on the history of the 
Parthian kings are: Vaillant, Arswndarum impe- 
riutH sire reynm Parthonim historia wlfulem numis- 
matuni (iccomodata. Par. 172.5; Eekhcl, I Mr. 
Num. Fcfcr. vol. iii. pp. 523—550 ; C. F. Richter, 
Ilistor. Kril. Versneh nher die Arsatulen und Sas- 
sa/tiden-Dt/nasfi(\ (jottingen, 1804; Krause in 
JErsch und Oru(xT\s Ena/ctopadie^ Art. Parthcr. 

ARSA'CES, the name of four Annenian kings. 
[Arsacidae, pp. 362, b., 363, b., 364, a.] 
ARSA'CIDAE. 1. The name of a dynasty of 
Parthian kings. [Ar.sace8.] 

2. The name of a dynasty of Armenian kings, 
who reigned over Armenia during the wars of the 
Romans with Mithridates the Great, king of Pon- 
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tus, and with the Parthians. The history of this 
dynasty is inyolved in great difficulties, as the 
Latin and Greek authors do not always agree with 
the Armenian historians, such as Moses Chorenensis, 
Faustus Byzantinus, and others. The Romans do 
not call the dynasty of the Armenian kings by the 
name of Arsacidae; they mention several kings of 
. the name of Arsaces, and others descended from the 
Parthian dynasty of the Arsacidae, and they seem 
not to have known several kings mentioned by the 
Armenian historians. On the other hand, the 
Armenian writers know but one dynasty reigning 
in Armenia during that period, and they do not 
mention several kings spoken of by the Romans; 
or, if they mention their names, they do not con- 
sidtir them as kings. The consequence of this is, 
that every account iMised exclusively on Roman 
and Greek writers would be incomplete ; they 
want to be compared with the Armenian historians, 
and thus only a satisfactory result can be obtained. 
Several attempts have been made to reconcile the 
different statements of the western and cjistem 
historians, as the reader may see from the notes of 
the brothers Whiston and the works of VmlJant, 
Du Four dc Longuerue, Richter, and especially 
St. Martin, which are cited b(;low. 

The expression “kings Armenia” is in many 
instances vjigue, and loads to erroneous conclusions, 
especially with regard to the Arsacidae. The trans¬ 
actions of the Romans with Arniema will j)resent 
much less difficulties if the student will remember 
that he has to do with kings in Armenia, and kings 
of Armenian origin reigning in countri(^s beyond 
the limits of Armenia. The history of the Arsa¬ 
cidae cannot be well understood without a previtms 
knowledge of the other dynasties before and after 
that of the Arsaeidae; for Arinoiiiaii kings were 
known to the Greeks long before the accession of 
the Arsacidae; and the annals of the Fasterii em¬ 
pire mention many important transtictions with 
kings of Annenui, b(;longing to those dynasties, 
which reigned in tliis country during a period of 
almost a thousjind years after the fall of the Arsa¬ 
cidae. But as any detailed aeeount would be out 
of place here, we can give only a short sketch. 

I. Dvnastv of IIAlii, founded liy Haig, the son 
of Gathlas, who is said to have lived b. c. *2107. 
Fifty-nine kings belong to this dynasty, and 
among them ZannaVr, who, according to the Ar¬ 
menian historians, assisted the 'J'rojans at the siege 
of their city, where he coinnuiiided a body of As¬ 
syrians; Dikran or Tignines, a ])r'.nce mentioned 
by Xenophon {Cj/rop. iii, 1, v. 1, 3, viii. ^1, 4); 
and Wahe, the last of his house, who fell in a 
battle with Alexander the Great in b. c. 320. 
I’lie names of the fifty-nine kings, the dimition of 
their reigns, and some other historical facts, mixed 
up with fabulous accounts, are given by the Ar¬ 
menian historians. 

II. Sevkn Governors appointed by Alexander, 
atul after his death by the Seleucidac, during the 
period from 328 to 149 b. c. 

III. Dynasty of the Arsacidae, from b. c. 

149 to A. D. 4*28. See below. 

IV. Persian Governors, from a. d. 428 to 
C*25. 

V. Greek and Arabian Governors, from 
A. D. 83*2 to SoA 

VI. Dynasty of the Paoratidae, from 85.^ 
to 107 9. The Pagratidae, a noble family of Jewish 
origin, settled in Armenia in b. c. GOO, according to 
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the Armenian historians. They were one of the 
most powerful ffimilies in Armenia. After they 
had come to the throne, they sometimes were com¬ 
pelled to pay tribute to the khalifs and to the em¬ 
perors of Constantinople, and in later times they 
lost a considerable part of Armenia. A bmnch of 
this ffimily reigned at Kars for a considerable time 
after 1070. Another branch acquired the kingdom 
of Georgia, which it possessed down to the present 
day, when the last king, David, ceded his kingdom 
to Russia, in which country his descendants are 
still living. The princes of Bagration in Russia 
are likewise descended from the Pagratidae, an¬ 
other branch of whom settled in Imerethia in the 
Caucasus, and its descendants still belong to the 
principal chiefs of that country. 

VII. Dynasty op the Ardzrunians, said to 
have been descended from the ancient kings of 
Assyria. Several members of it were appointed 
governors of Armenia by the first khalifs. In a. d. 
855, this family became independent in the northern 
part of Armenia in the country round the upper 
part of the Euphrates. Adorn and Abusahl, the 
last Ardzrunians, were killed in 1080 by the em¬ 
peror Nicephorus Botaniates, who united their do¬ 
minions with the Byzantine empire. 

VIII. Mohammedan dynasties. 1. Of Kurd¬ 
ish origin, from a. d. 984 to a. d. 1085. 2. Of 

Turkoman origin, from a. d. 1084 to a. d. 1312. 
They resided in different places, and the extent 
of their dominions varied according to the military 
success of the khalifs of Figy^it and the Seljukian 
princes. 

IX. Dynasties op different origin, from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth century. Some 
kings belonged to the Pagratidae, among whom 
was the celebrated Haython 1. or Hethum in 1224; 
and some were Latin princes, among whom was Leo 
VI. of Lusiguan, who was driven out by the kbalif 
of Egyj)t, and died in I’aris in 1 393, the last king 
of Armenia. Otto, duke of Brunswick, from whom 
is descended the present house of Hanover, was 
crowned as king of Armenia in Germany, but he 
never entered the country. 

The Dynasty of the Arsacidae. (Sec 
above, No. HI.) It has already been said, that 
there are considerable discrepancies between the 
statements of the Romans and those of the Arme¬ 
nians concerning this dynasty. The Romans tell 
us that Artaxias, governor of Armenia Magna for 
Antiochiis the Great, king of Syria, made himself 
independent in his government B. c. 188 ; and that 
Zadriates became king of Armenia Minor, of which 
country he was praefect. The descendents of Ar¬ 
taxias became extinct with Tigranes III., who was 
driven out by Cains Caesar; and among the kings 
who reigned after him, there are many who were 
not Arsacidae, but belonged to other Asiatic 
dynasties. The Armenians on the contrary say, 
that the dynasty of the Arsacidae was founded by 
Valarsaces or Wagharshag, the brother of Mithri- 
dates Arsaces [Arsaces 111.], king of Parthia, by 
whom he was established on the throne of Annenia 
in B. c. 149. A younger branch of the Arsacidae 
was founded by Arsham or Ardsham, son of 
Ardashes (Artaxes) and brother of the great 
Tignines, who reigned at Edessa, and whose de¬ 
scendants became masters of Armenia Magna after 
the extinction of the Arsacidae in that country 
with the death of Tiridates I., who was establish¬ 
ed on the throne by Nero, and who died most 
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probably in a. n. 62. The Annenian historians 
have treated with particular attention the history 
of the younger branch; they speak but little about 
the earlier tmnsactions with Rome; and they tii'e 
almost silent with regard to those kings, the oft- 
spring of the kings of Pontus and .hidaea, who 
were imposed upon Amienia by the Romans. 
]''rom this we may conclude, that the Armenians 
considered those instruments of the Romans as in¬ 
truders and political adventunirs, and that the 
Araacidae were the only legitimate dynasty. 
Thus they sometinn's speak of kings unknown to 
the Romans, and who perha])3 were but pretend¬ 
ers, who had succeeded in preserving an obscure 
independence in some inaccessi]»Ie corner of the 
mountains of Armenia. On the other hand the 
Romans, with all the pride and haughtiness of 
conquerors, consider their instruments or allies 
alone as the legitimate kings, and they generally 
speak of tin; Arsacidae as a family imposed 
upon Armenia by the Parthians. As to the origin 
of the Armenian Arsacidae, both the Romans and 
Armenians agrei;, that they were descended from 
the dynasty of the Parthian Arsacida<‘, an opinion 
which was so generally established, that Procopius 
{Do Anlljii'iis iii. 1) .sa}s, that nobody 

iiad the slightest doubt on the fact. Rut as to the 
(»rigin of tiie earlier kings, who according to the 
Romans A\ere not Arsacidae, wii must jirefer the 
Etatenients of the Arimmians, who, as all Orientals, 
paid great atti'ntiou to the genealogy of their great 
families, and who say that those kings were Ar- 
sacidae. 

The Persian liistorians know this dynasty ]>y 
the name of the Ashcanians, and tell ns, that its 
founder was one Ashk, who lived ut the time of 
Alexander the Clreat. Rut the Persian authors 
throw little light ujioii tlie history of the Arsa¬ 
cidae. A scries of the kings, according to 
the Romans, is necessary for uiiderstaiuliug tlndr 
liistorians. Rut as tlndr statements are rather 
one-sided, they will be found insulbcitmt not onlj' 
for a closer investigation into tlic history of Ar¬ 
menia, but also for many other events connected 
with the history of the eastern empire. It has, 
therefore, been thought advisable to give iirsl the 
series of the kings according to the Roman writers, 
and afterwards a series of these kings according to 
the Roman accounts comliined with those of the 
Armenians. The chronology of this period has 
not yet hticii satisfactorily lixed, and many points 
remain vague. 

The following is a series of the Arsacidae and 
other kings of Armenia according to the Romans. 

Aktaxfas l.jpraefect of Armenia Magna uinler 
Antiochiis the Great, became the independent 
king of Armenia in «. c. llih. [Aktaxias J. | 
Tjgranes I., the ally of Mitliridates the Great 
against the Romans. [Ti(;kanes I,] 

Artavasdes L, the son of 'J'igraiies I., taken 
prisoner by M. Antonins. [Artavasdes I.J 
Artaxias II., the son of Artavasdes I., killed 
by liis rebellious subjects. [Artaxias II.] 

Tigranes II., the son of Artavasdes 1., and 
the brother of Artaxias II., established in Armenia 
liy order of Augustus, by Tiberius Nero. [Ti- 
GRANKSIL] 

Artavasdes II., perhaps the son of Artaxias 11., 
driven out by his Buhjects. [Artavasdes 11.] 
Tigranes 111., ihe son of Tigranes II., the 
competitor of Artavasdes 11., driven out by Caius 
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Caesar. He was the last of his race. |.Ti- 
GRANES III.] 

Ariorarzanbs. After Artavasdes 11. and Ti¬ 
granes HI. liad been driven out by the Romans, 
tlie choice of Augustus for a king of the Arme¬ 
nians fell upon one Arioharzaiies, a Median or 
Parthian prince, who seems not to have belonged 
to tlie dynasty of the Arsacidae. As Ariohar- 
zanes was a man of great talents and distinguished 
by bodily beauty, a ipiality which the eastern 
nations have always liked to see in their kings, 
the Aniienians ap[)lauded the choice of Augustus. 
He died suddcul}" after a short reign in a. d. 2, 
according to the chronology of St. Martin. He 
loft male issue, but the Armenians disliked liis 
children, and chose Erato their queen. She was, 
perhaps, the widow of Tigranes 111. (Tae. A«//. 
iii. 4.) 

V'oNoNEs. Erato was deposed by tin? Arme¬ 
nians after a sliort reign, and the throne remaitied 
vacant for several years, till the Artneni:ins at 
length chose Volumes as their king, the son of 
I’hnuitos IV., and the exiled king of I’artliiiu 
(a. d. l(i.) VoJiones maintained liimselfbut one 
year on the throne*, as he was coinj)elled to lly 
into Syria through fear of Artabanus 111., the 
king of l^arthiii. [Arsages XVIII.J 

Artaxias 111., chosen king, a. d. 1ft, about 
two years after \"onoiies hud lied into Syria. [Ar¬ 
taxias III.] 

Arsaces J., tlie eldest son of Artabanus, king 
of the Parthians, was jdaced on the tlinme of 
Armenia liy liis father, after the death of Artaxias 
III. He jierished by the treachery of Mithridate.s, 
the brother of Pharasnianes, king of Iberia, who 
had bribed some of the attendants of Arsaces to kill 
their master. After his death, which happened in 
A. ]). ft.), Mithridates invaded Armenia and took 
its cn})itul, Artaxata. .Toseplius (xviii. ft. 4.) 
calls this Armenian king Oroiles, hut this was the 
name of his brother, who, as we learn from 'I'aciius, 
was sent by tlie Partluan king to revenge his 
death. ('J'ac. vi. ftl—ftft ; Dion Cass. Iviii. 
2(>.) 

Mitiirida'ies, the aforesaid laothi'r of Pli.'iras- 
nianes, was established on the throne of Arnietiia 
by the emperor Tiberias, a. d. ft.'!>. He was re¬ 
called to Rome liy Caligula, hut sent into Armenia 
again by Claudius, about a. d. 47, where he coii- 
linned to reign, supported by the Roinatis, till he 
was expelled and jmt to death by his nephew 
Rliadamistus, a. d. 52. (Tac. Af/n. vi. ftft, ix. ft, 
xii. 44—47 ; Dioii Cass. lx. ft.) 

RiiADAStisTOS, the son of Pharasmanes, king of 
Iheriti, was ;i liighly gifted hut iimhitious ymitli, 
whom liis old lather tiied to get rid of by exciting 
liini to invade Annenia, for which purjiose lu* gave 
iiiiii an army. (a. d. 52.) Rluidamistus, seconded 
by the perfidy of the Roman jiraefect in Armenia, 
Pollio, succeeded in seizing upon the jierson of his 
nnele, w hom he ])ut to death with his wife and 
his children. Rliadamistus then ascended the 
throne; hut Vologeses 1., the king of the Par- 
thians, took tulvuiitage of the distracted sttite of 
the country to send his brother Tiridates into 
Anneni.'i, and proclaim him king, 'riridates ad¬ 
vanced ujioii Tigranocerta, took this city and 
Artaxata, and compelled Rhadamistus to fly. Rha- 
damistiis was subsequently killed by liis father 
Pharasmanes. (Tac. An/i. xii. 44—51, xiii. ft, ft7.) 
Tiridates 1., the brother of Vologeses 1., king 
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ol* the Paxthians, was driven out of Armenia by 
C'orbulo, who appointed in his place Tigranes IV., 
the grandson of king Archelaus, a. d. GO. [Ti- 
tjRANKS IV.] Tiridutes subsequently received the 
crown as a gift from Nero, a. jj. G3. [Ahsacks 
XXIII., Tikidates I.] 

Kxedahks {Ardashs ///.), an Arsacid (of the 
younger Anncnian branch), was driven out by 
(’liosroes or KbosreAv, king of the J^artbians. 
(Dion Cass. Ixviii. 17.) According to Moses 
(’horenensis (ii. 44 —.'iT), Exedares, who is called 
Ardjishes III., was a mighty prince, wlm humbled 
the armies of Domitian, but Avas finally driven out 
by 'J'njjan. Chosroes placed on tin; throne in liis 
stead Parthamasiris, a Parthian jirince. Kxc'dares 
reigned during forty-two years, from a. I). 7G to 
I’JO, but was sevenil times compelled to fly from 
his kingdom. 

Pakthaaiasiris, the son of Pacorns (Arsaces 
XXIV^^.), king of Parthia, and the nephew of 
Chosroes, who sii])port(!d him against Tnijaii. 
l\irthamasiris, reduced to extn niity, humbled him¬ 
self before Trajan, and placed his royal diadem at 
the feet of the emperor, hoping that Trajan Avould 
restore it to him and recognize him as a subj<‘ct 
king. Put he was deceivt'd in his expectiition, 
and Armenia was changed into a Kornan province. 
According to some accounts, he was put to death 
by'J'rajan. (Dion C'ass. l.vviii. 17—-0; comp. 
Kutrop. viii. 2 ; Pronto, iVnav)/. y/zV/. p. 24G, ed. 
Niebuhr.) 

P-VKTiiAMAsrATES, was appointed by Trajan 
king of Parthia, but aft('r he had been expelled by 
the Parthians (AKsA(i-;s XX\'.J; he seems t<» 
iia\e sub,se(|uenlly received tlie kingdom of Armenia 
from Hadrian. (Comp. Sj'artan. Jladr. cc. 21, -o, 
where In* is called Pmai/iahisslns.) 

AriiAEMEMr>Es, the son ol Parthamaspates. 
There are some coins on wliicli he is represented 
with the diadem, which seems to have been given 
to him by Antoninus Pius. (laiiibiichus, aj.>, 2‘hot. 
Cod. !)■!. p. 7o, b., ed. lleUker.) 

Sv»AEM(’s or SoiiEAU h {^oai/^Los), the son of 
Achaf'ineuides, was estalilished en the tlirone by 
Thucydides, tin* lieutenant of Lucius (Martins) 
Venis, during the reign of ISI. Ainelius Antoninus, 
(lamblich. (ij*. J’lint. /. c.) We ham from Aloses 
Chorencusis (ii. GO— (i4), that the national king, 
who was supported hy N'ologeses II. of I*urthiji, 
was Dikran or Tigraiu’s. Soaemus was an Arsacid. 
(Dion Cuss. J-'rdtnn. Ixxi. j). 1 201, ed. Ueinnir.) 

Sanatui ( Es {^iavarpavicrfs), the sou of tsoae- 
mns, as it seems, was oslahlished on the throne by 
Septimins Severns. According to buidas, he was 
u man highly distinguished by his warlike <|uali- 
ties and many nobler virtues. He seems to be the 
king of Armenia mentioned by Dion Cassius, who 
was treacherously seized upon by Caracnlla, about 
A. D. 212. The Annoniaii name of Sanatruces is 
Sanadrng. (Dion Cass. lx.w. D, Ixxvii. 12 ; buidas, 
•S’. V. 'S.ava.TpovK’iis ; comp. Herodian, iii. G.) 

VoLouEKES, the son of banalrnces, whom Dion 
Cassius (Ixxvii. 12)call8 king of the Parthiaus. (Au- 
SAcKsXXlX.] Vaillanttlnnkb that he was the king 
Seized upon by Caracalla. On the other Jiand, the 
Armenian historians tell us that ^^’agba^sh, in 
(I reek Vologeses or Valarsases, the son of Dikran 
(1 igKines), reigned over Annenia, or part of 
Armenia, from a. d. 178 to 188, and that he per¬ 
ished in a battle against the Khazars, near Der- 
beiit, ill 188. It is of course impossible tluit he 
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should have been seized by Caracalla, who suc¬ 
ceeded his father Septiinius Severus in 211. Nor 
do the Armenians mention any king of that name 
who was a contemporary either of boptimius 
Severus or Caracalla. (Moses Choren. ii. 65—G8.) 

TiitjDATES II., the son of Vologeses. [Tiri- 
DATKS II.J 

Aksaces TI., the brother of Artabanusl V.,thc last 
Arsacid in Parthia, by wlioin be was made king of 
Annenia in the first year of the reign of Alexander 
beveriis. (a. u. 222—225.) When his brother 
was killed by Artaxerxes (Ardashir), the first 
basKunid on the Persian throne, he resisted the 
usurper, and united his warriors with those of 
Ahjxjuider beverus in the memorable war against 
Artaxerxes. [bAsSANiDAE.] (Procop. de Acdifieiia 
Justin, iii. 1 ; Dion Cass. Ixxx. 3, 4 ; Herodian, 
vi. 2, Ac.; Agathias, pp. G5, 134, ed. Paris.) 

Artavasdks Ill., the ally of bapor against the 
emperor V’^alerian, A. D. 2G0. (TrebclI. Poll. Va- 
Iv.rian. G.) 

Eusebius {Ilkl.EccL ix. 8) mentions a Cliristiau 
king of Armenia during the reign of Diocletian, 
who seems to have been the sou of Artavasdes IJl. 
During the war of Diocletian witli Narses, king of 
Persia, this king of Armenia joined the Roman 
army commanded by (Jalerius Caesar. After the 
aec(!s.si()ij of Maximinianus he was involved in a 
war with this cm[)cror, who intended to abolish 
the Christian religion in Armenia. 

Tikidates 111. [Tikidates III.] 

Aksaces Ill. (Tiranus), the son of Diran 
(Tiridutes 111.), ascended the throne either in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Constantius, that 
is, ni A. D. 354, or perhaps as early as 341 or 342, 
alter his father had been made prisoner and de- 
jirived of his sight by Sapor 11., king of Persia. 
After the reconciliation of Sapor with his captive 
Diran (Tiridales), Arsaces was chosen king, since 
his father, on account of his blindness, was unable 
to reign according to the opinion of the eastern 
nations, which opinion was also entiTtained by the 
(ireeks of the Lower Empire, whence we so often 
lind that when an emperor or usurjier succeeded 
in making Ins rival jirisoner, he usually blinded 
him, if he did not venture to put him to death. 
J'he numiualiou of Arsiices was approved by the 
emperor Constantius. The new king nevertheless 
took the juut of Sapor in his war with the Romans, 
hut soon afterwards made peace with the latter. 
He juoiuised to jiay an annual tribute, find Con- 
stamius allowed him to marry Oljaiipms, the 
dfiughter of the praefect Ablavius, a near relation 
of tlie empress C^oiistautia, and who had been be¬ 
trothed to Constans, the hrother of Constantius. 
Olympias was fifterwards poisoned hy a mistress 
of bapor, an Anncniau priuccas of the muiie of 
PMuirhaudsem. 

I'o punish the direction of Arsaces, Sapor in¬ 
vaded Armenia and took Tigraiuicorta. He was 
thus involved in a war with the emperor Julian, 
tin; successor of Ctuistautius, who opened his 
famous campaign agiiinst tin; Persians (a. d. 3G3) 
in concert with Arsaces, on whose active co-openi- 
tion the success of tiie war in a great measure de¬ 
pended. JJut Julian's sanguine expectfitions of 
overtln-owing the ]iower of the bassanidae was de¬ 
stroyed by the jnisillauimity, or more probably 
well calculated trcjichory, of Arsfices, who withdrew 
his troops from the Roman camp near Ctesiphon in 
the mouth of June, 363. 'I'heuce the disjistrous 
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retreat of the Homans and the death of Julian, 
who died from a wound on the 26th of the same 
month. Jovian, who was chosen emperor in the 
camp, saved the Roman army by a treaty in July, 
by which he renounced his sovereignty over the 
tributary kingdoms of Armenia and Iberia. 
Arsaces, in the hope of receiving the reward of his 
treachery, ventured into the camp of Sapor. lie 
was at first received with honour, but in the 
midst of an entertainment was seized by order of 
Sapor and confined in the tower of Oblivion at 
Ecbatana, whcrl^ In* was loaded with silver chains. 
He died there by the hand of a faithful servant, 
whom he implored to riilease him with his sword 
from the humiliation of his captivity. Arsaces 
reigned tyrannically, and hail a strong party 
against liim, especially among the nobles. (Amm. 
Marc. XX. 11, xxi. (>, xxiii. 2, .'i, xxv. 7, xxvii. 
12 ; Procop. de Hell. Pers. i. tt.) 

Para, the son of Arsaces 111. and Olympias. 
(Tillemont, I/Lsloire des Kmpereurs.) No sooner 
had Sapor seized Arsaces, than he put one Aspa- 
ciires on the throm^ of Armmiia. Para, the heir 
and successor of Arsaces, was reduced to the pos¬ 
session of one fortress, Artogenissa (perhaps Arta- 
gera, or Ardis, towards the sources of the Tigris, 
above Diyarbekr or Amida), where he was be¬ 
sieged with his mother Olympias by the superior 
forces of Sapor. The fortress surrendered after a 
gallant defence, Olympias fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, but Para escaped to Neocaesareia, 
and implored tin* aid of the emperor Valens. Tlie 
emperor ordered him to be well treated, and pro¬ 
mised to assist him. Terentius, a Roman general, 
led the fugitive king back into Armenia with a 
surticient force, and Para was acknowledged as 
king; and though attacked by Sapor, be continued 
to reign with the assistance of the Romans. Para 
was a tyrant. Misled by the intrigues of Sapor, 
he killed Cylaces and Artabanus, two of his chief 
ministers. As Valens was dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the Armenian king, 'I’erentius persuaded 
liiiii to go to Cilicia, pretending that the emperor 
wished to have an interview with him. When 
Parii arrived at 'fnrsus, he was treated with due 
respect, but so closely watched as to b(! little better 
than a prisoner. He escaped with a body of light 
cavalry, and swimming across the Euphrates, ar¬ 
rived sabdy in Armenia in spite of an ardent pur¬ 
suit. He continued to show himself a friend of 
the Romans, but Valens distrusted him and re¬ 
solved upon his death. Trajanus, a Roman dux, 
or general, executed the emperor’s secret order, 
lie invited Para to a banquet, and when the guests 
were half intoxicat«?d, a band of Roman soldiers 
rushed in, and I’ara and his attendents were slain 
after a brave resistance, a. d. 374 or 377. The 
Armenian name of Para is Bab. (Amm. Marc, 
xxvii. 12, XXX. 1.) 

Arsaces IV. (V. of V.^illant), the son of P.nra 
or Bab. According to Vaillant, he was the ne¬ 
phew of Para, being the son of one Arsaces (IV. 
of Vaillant), who was the brother of Para; this 
o]nnion has been adopted by distinguished histo¬ 
rians, but it seems untenable. Arsaces IV. reigned 
a short time together with his brother ValarsJices 
or Wagharshag, who died soon. In a war against 
an usurper, Waraztad, the son of Anob, who was 
the brother of Arsaces 111., Arsaces IV. showed 
such a want of character and energy that lie owed 
his success merely to the bad conduct of the 
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usurper, who was at first supported by the emperor 
Theodosius the Great. The weakness of Arsaces 
being manifest, Theodosius and Sapor III. formed 
and carried into execution the plan of dividing 
Armenia. Arsaces was allowed to reign as a 
vassal king of Constantinople in the western and 
smaller part of Armenia, while the larger and 
eastern part became the share of Sapor, who gave 
it to Chosroes or Khosrew, a noble belonging to 
the house of the Arsacidac, of which there wi.uo 
still some branches living in Persia. According to 
St. Martin this happened in 367. Procopius 
mentions one Tigranes, brother of Arsaces, who 
reigned over eastern Armenia, which he ceded to 
Sapor. 'J’lie whole history of the division of Ar¬ 
menia is very obscure, and the chief sources, Pro¬ 
copius and Moses Cliorenensis are in manifest con¬ 
tradiction. Arsaces IV. died in 389, and his 
dominions were conferred by the emperor upon his 
general, Casavon, who was descended from the 
tiiniily^ of the Gamsaragans, which was a branch 
of the Arsacidae. It seems that this general was 
a most able diplomatist, and tliat his nomination 
Avas a plot concerted betv/een him and I’heodosius 
to bring all Armenia under the imperial autiiority ; 
(’jusavon declared himself a vassal of Cliosroes, and 
this vassal suddenly broke his allegiance towards 
Sapor, and submitted to Theodosius. On this 
Rahiam IV., the succes-sor of Sapor, invaded Ar¬ 
menia, seized Chosroes and put Bahrain Shapiir 
(Sapor) the brother of CUiosroes, on the vassal 
throne of (easteni) Armenia. (392.) In 414, 
Chosroes was re-established by Yezdegerd 1., the 
successor of Bahram IV., and after the death of 
Cliosroes, in 41 r>, Yezdegerd’s son, Shapiir or Sa¬ 
por, became king. Sapor died in 419, and till 
422 there was an interregnum in Anneniu till Ar- 
dashes (Artasires) asceiuhal the throne. (Proco¬ 
pius, de Aedf Justin, iii. 1.5; De. lUdl. J\-rs. ii. 
3; Moses Choren. iii. 40, &c., 49, &e.) 

Aktasires, the last Arsacid on the tlironc of 
Armenia, the son of Baliram Shapur, and tlie 
nephew of Chosroes. Moses Choreiieiisis tells us, 
that his real name was Ardashes. (Artases or 
Artaxes.) He was made king of Armenia in 422, 
by Bahram IV., who ordered or reiiuested him to 
adopt the name of Ardashir (Artasires or Artax- 
erxes). As Artasires was addicted to vices of 
every description, the people, or rather the nobles 
of Armenia, wished for another king. Since the 
conversion of prince Gregory (aftiTwards St. Gre¬ 
gory), the son of Anag, the Arsacid, to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, in the time of Constantine the Great, 
the Armenians had gradually adopted the Chris¬ 
tian religion; and there was a law that the patri¬ 
arch should always be a member of the royal 
family of the Arsacidae. During the n;ign of Ar¬ 
tasires the ofiice of patriarch was held by Isaac, 
to whom the nobles applied when they wished to 
choose another king; but Isiuic aware that their 
choice would fall u])on Bahram, the heathen king 
of Persia, refused to assist them. The nobles 
thereupon applied straightway to Bahram, who in¬ 
vaded Armenia, deposed Artasires, and united his 
dominions to Persia, a. d. 428. From this time 
eastern Armenia was called Persiirmcnia. (Pro- 
cop. Ue Aedif. Justin, iii. 1,5; Moses Choren. 
iii. 63, &c.; Assemaui, lOblioHieca Orknialis., vol. 
iii. pars i. p. 396, Ac.) 

The following chronological table, which differs io 
some points from the preceding narrative, is taken 
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from St. Martin, and is founded upon the Armenian 
histories of Moses Choreiieiisis and Faustus Byaain- 
tinus, compared with the Greek and Roman authors. 

A. The first or elder Branch in Armenia Mayna. 
n. c. 14.9. Valarsaces or Wagharsliag I., founder of 
the Armenian dynasty of the Arsacidae, estiiblished 
on the throne of Anncnia by his brother, Mithri- 
dates Arsaces [Ahsaces VI.] king of the Parthians. 
-—B.(:. 127. Arsaces orArshag I., his son.—B.o. 114. 
Artaccs, Artaxes, or Ardnslies I., liis son.—n. c. 
1)9, Tigranes or iJikran I. (II.), his son.—n. c. 3(». 
ArtJivasdes or Artawazt I., his son.—n. c. .‘iO. Ar- 
taxes II., his son.—n. c. 20. Tigranes II., brother 

of Artaxes II.—ii. c.Tigram-s III.—n. c. (i. 

Artavasdes II.—n. c. 5. Tigranes HI. re-esta¬ 
blished.—c. 2. l^rato, queen. 

A. D. 2. Ariobarzancs, a Parthian prince, esta¬ 
blished by the Romans.— a. n. 4. Artavasdes III. 
or Artabases, his son.— a. d. .5. Erato re-established; 
death uncertain.— ....Interregnum.— a. n. 16. 
Vonones.— a. n. 17. Interregnum.— a. p. 18. Zeno 
of Pontus, suniained Artaxiiis.—... Tigranes IV., 
son of Alexander Herodes.— a. d. .‘i5. Arsaces 11. 
— A. n. 35. Mithridates of Iheria.— a. d. 51. Rha- 
damistus of Iberia.— a. n. 52. Tiridates I.— a. d. 
b'O. Tigranes V. of the race of Herodes.— a. n. 62. 
'riridates I. re-established by Nero, reigned about 
eleven years longer. 

B. The second or younger Branchy at first at 
EdesSfO, and sometimes identical with the “Reges 
fisrhoenensos,” afterwards in Annenia Magna, 
n. (j. 38. Arsham or Ardsham, the Artabazes of 
Josephus. (A7it. Jud. xx. 2.)—n. c, 10. Manu, his 
son.—B. c. 5. Abgarus, the son of Arsham, the 
Ushama of the JSyriaiis. This is the celebrated 
Abgarus who is said to have written a letter to 
our Saviour. (Moses Chor. ii. 2.9.) 

A. n. 32. Aiuinc or Ananu.s, the son of Abgarus. 
—A. B. 36. Sanadnig or Sanatruces, tlu; son of a 
sister of Abgares, usurps the throne.— a. d. 58. 
Erowant, an Arsacid by the fi'male lino, usurps the 
throiu*; conquers all Arnu'iiia; cedes Edessa and 
Mesop<»tamia to the Romans.— a. d. 78. Ardashes 
or Artaxes III. (Exedares or Axidares), the SJ»n of 
San.'idrug, establislK'd by Vt)logeses 1., king of the 
Parthians.— a. d. 120. Ardawazt or Art.avasdesl V., 
son of Ardashes III., reigns only some months.— 
A. 1). 121. Diran or Tiranus 1., his brother.— a. n. 
112. Diknin or Tigranes VI., driven out by Lucius 
(Martins) Verus, wlio jmts Soaemus on the throne. 
— A. n. 178. Waghardi or V«ilogest*.s, the son of 
Tigranes VI.— a. d. 198. Ciiosroes or Khosrew I., 
sunianied iSIedz, or the Great, the (fabulous) con¬ 
queror (overrunnei) of Asia Minor; murdered by 
the Arsacid Anag, who was the father of St. Gre¬ 
gory, the apostle of Armenia.— a. d. 232. Ardashir 
or Artaxerxes, the first Sassiuiid of Persia.— a. d. 
259. Dertad or Tiridates II., surnamed Medz, the 
son of Chosroes, esmblished by the Romans.— a. d. 
314. Interregnum. Sanadrug seizes northem Ar¬ 
menia, and Pagur southern Annenia, but only for 
a short time.— a. i). 316. Chosroes or Khosrew' II., 
suniamed P’hok’hr, or “the Little,” the son of 
Tiridates Mezd. —a. n. 325. Diran or Tiranus II., 
his son.— A. D. 341. Arsaces or Arshag HI., his son. 
— A. D. 370. Bab or Para.— a. n. 377. Waraztad, 
usurper. —a. d. 382. Arsaces IV. (and Valarsaces 
or Wagharshag II., his brother).— a. d. 387. Ar¬ 
menia divided!— a. jo. 389, Arsaces IV. dies. 
Cazavon in Roman Armenia, Chosroes or Khosrew 
III. in Pursannenia. —a. d. 392. Bahram Shapur 
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(Sapor), the brother of Chosroes HI.— a. d. 414. 
(’hosroes ro-esUiblished by Yezdegerd.— a. d. 415. 
Shapur or Sapor, the son of Yezdegerd— a. d. 419. 
Interregnum.— a. d. 422. Ardashes or Ardashir 
(Artasiros) IV.— a. d. 428. End of the kingdom 
of AnnenicU (Comp. Vaillant, lieynum A rsaddarumy 
especially Klenchus Regum Armeniae Majoris^ in the 
1st. vol.; Du Four de Longuerue, Annales Arsaci- 
darum, Strasb. 1732; Ji\chtcT,JJistor. Krit.Versuch 
after die Arsaciden und Sassaniden-Dynastien, Got¬ 
tingen, 1804 ; St. Martin, Alcmoircs historiques et 
ycoffraph. sur VArmcnie^ vol. i.) [W. P.] 

AHSA'MENES (’AptrauevTj?), the son of 
Dareins, the commander of the Utii and Myci in 
the anny of Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 68.) 

ARSAMES {^Apodfigs). 1. Tlie father of 
Hvstaspes and grandfather of Dareius. (Herod, 

i. 20.9, vii. 11, 224.) 

2. Also called Arsanos, the great grandson of 
the preceding, and the son of Dareius and Artys- 
tonc, the daughter of Cyrus, commanded in the 
anny of Xerxes the Arabians and the Aethiopians 
who lived above Egtpt. (Herod, vii. 69.) Aes¬ 
chylus {J‘rrs. 37, 300) speaks of an Arsames, who 
was the leader of the Egyptians from Memphis in 
the army of Xerxes. 

3. An illegitimate son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
murdered by bis brother Artaxerxes Ochus. (Plut. 
Artar. c. 30.) 

4. Suppos(,‘d on the authority of a coin to have 
been a king of Armenia about the time of Selcucus 
11., and conjectured to have been the founder of 
the city of Arsainosjito. (Eokhel, iii. p. 204, &c.) 

ARSE'N 1 US (’ApueVios). 1. Of Constantinople, 
Rumamed Autorianus, lived about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Ih; was educated in some 
monastery in Nicaea, of which he afterwards be¬ 
came the head. After he had held this office for 
some time, he led a jjrivate and ascetic life ; and he 
appears to have passed some time also in one of the 
monasteries on mount Athos. At length, about 
A. n. 1255, tlie emperor 'J’heodorus Lascaris tho 
Younger raised him to the dignity of patriarch. 
In A. I). 125.9, wlien the emperor dicni, he appointed 
Arsenins and f loorgius Muzalo guardians to his son 
Joannes; but wlnm Muzalo begun to harbour trea¬ 
cherous designs against the young prince, Arsenius, 
indigiiaiu :»£ such faithless intrigues, resigned the 
office (»f patriarch, and wdtlidrew to a monastery. 
In A. D. 1260, when the Greeks had recovered 
possession of Constantinf)ple under Michael Palaeo- 
logus, Arsenius was invited tf) the imperial city, 
and rc<{ue&ted to resume the dignity of patriarch. 
In the year following, the emperor Michael Palaeo- 
logus orden*d prince Joannes, the son of Theodoras 
Hiscaris, to be blinded; and Arsenius not only 
censured tliis act of the emperor publicly, but pu- 
nished him for it with excommunication. Michael 
in vain implored forgiveness, till at length, enraged 
at such presumption, he assembled a council of 
bishops, brought several fictitious accusations against 
his patriarch, and caused him to be deposed and 
exiled to I’roconnesus. Here Arsenius survived 
his honourable disgrace for several years; but the 
time of his death is unknown. Fabricius places it 
in A. B. 1264. He Avas a man of great virtue and 
pictv, but totally unfit for practical life. At the 
time when he was yet a monk, he wrote a synopsis 
of divine laws {Synopsis Canonum), collected from 
the writings of the fathers and the decrees of coun¬ 
cils. The Greek original, accompanied by a Latin 
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translation, was published by H. Justollus in the 
JHblioih. Jur. Canon, vol. ii. p. 74.9, &c. Hia will 
likewise, with a Latin translation, was published 
by Cotclcriua, Monumint ii. p. 168, &c. (Pachy- 
mer. ii. 15, iii. 1, 2, 10,14,19, iv. 1—16; Nice- 
phoruB Gregoras, iii. 1, iv. l,cS:c.; Hist. Lit. 
i. p. 725, &c., ed. London; Fabr. BM. Grace, xi. 
p. 581.) 

2. A Greek monk (Cave calls him Patricius 
Romainis), who lived towards the end of the fourth 
century of our era, was distinguished for his know¬ 
ledge of Greek and Roman literature. The emperor 
Theodosius the Great invited him to his court, and 
entrusted to him the education of his sons Arcadius 
and Honoriiis, whose, father Arsenius was cjilhid. 
At the age of forty, he left the court and wont to 
Egypt, where he commenced Jiis monastic life at 
Scctis in the desert of the Thebais. Th(ire he spent 
forty years, and tlien migmted to 8’roe, a pl.-ice 
near Memphis, where he passed the remainder of 
his life, with the exception of three years, which 
he spent at Canopus, lie died at Tro6 at tlic jige 
of ninet 3 '-fivc. There exists bv him a short work 
containing instructions and admonitions for monks, 
which is written in a tmly monastic spirit. It Avas 
publislied Avith a Latin translation b\' Combefisius 
in liis Aiu'tnrium Novissimum Bihliotlt. Pair.., Paris, 
1672, p. 301, &c. We also possess fort 3 '-four of 
his remarkable sayings {apophdicomata)., Avhich had 
b<;en collected by his ascetic friends, and Avhich are 
pi’intcd in Cotelerius’ Moi/tvncnta, i. p. 353. (CaA'e, 
Hist. Lit. ii. p. 80, cd. London ; Fabr. BiU. Grave. 
xi. p. 580, Ac.) II-i?.] 

ARSES, NARSI-iS, or OARSES (''Apo-Tjy, 
f^dpcrrjSj or *Odp<T7jy), the 3 M)ungcst son of king Ar- 
taxerxes III. (Ochus.) After the eunuch Rago:is 
had poisoned Artaxerxes, ho raised Arses to the 
throne, ii. c. 339; and that he might have the 
xmAing king complctel}' under his yioAver, he caused 
the king’s brothers to be put to death ; but 
one of them, Bisthanes, apjx'ars to hav(* escaped 
their fate. (Arrian, iii. 19.) Arses, how¬ 

ever, could but ill brook the indignities committed 
against his own farail3", and the bondage in AA'hich 
he himself was kept; and as soon as Bagoas per¬ 
ceived that the king Avais disposed to mke ven- 
jjeance, he had him and his children too put to 
death, in the third year of his reign. The ro 3 ’'al 
house appears to luwe been thus destroved with 
the exception of the above-immtioned Bisthanes, 
and Bagoas raised Dareius Codoinannus to the 
throne. (Diod. xvii. 5 ; Strab. xv. p. 736 ; Pint. 
de. Part. Alva', ii, 3, Arhtu'. 1 ; Arrian, Awih. ii. 
14; Ctesias, Pvrs. p. 151, od. Lion; SaiaccH. 
pp. 145, 392, 394, 487, od. Dindorf.) [L.'s.] 

ARSI'NOE ('ApcrivSn). 1. A daughtiT of Phe- 
gous, and Avife of Alcmaeon. As she disayiproved 
of the murder of Alcmaeon, the sons of Phegens 
put her into a chest and carried lier to Agaponor 
at 8’egea, where tln^y accused her of having killed 
Alcmaeon herself. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 5 ; Ai.cmakon, 
Aoenor.) 

2. The nurse of Orestes, who saved him from 
the hands of his mother Clytemnestra, and carried 
him to tlie aged Strophius, the father of Pylades. 
(Find. Ppth. xi. 25, 54.) Other traditions called 
this nurse Laodameia. (Schol. ud Bind. 1. r.) 

3. A daughter of Loucifipus and Philodice, and 
sister of Ililaeira and Phoebe, the wives of the 
Dioscuri. By Apollo she became, the mother of 
Eriopis, and the Messenian tradition regarded 
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Asclepius also as her son. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 3; 
Pjius. ii. 2l>. § 6 ; Schol. ad Pwl. Piilk. iii. 14 ; 
Cic. de Nat. Dcor. iii. 22.) At Sparta she had a 
sanctuary and was worshipped as a heroine. (Pans, 
iii. 12. § 7.) [L. S.] 

ARSI'NOE i^hpnivori). ]. The mother of 
Ptolemy L, king of Eg\'pt, Avas originally a concu¬ 
bine of Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, 
and was given by Philip to Lagus, a Macedonian, 
while she was pr(?gnant Avith Ptolemy, Hence 
Ptolemy Avas regarded by the Macedonians as the 
son of Philip. (Pans. i. 6 . § 2 ; Curt. ix. 8 ; Sui- 
das, s. V. Aayos.) 

2. The daughter of Ptolem 3 ’' I. and Berenice, 
born about B. c. 316, was married in B. c. 300 to 
Lysimachus, king of Thrace, Avho Avas then far 
advanced in 3 x*ars. Lysimachus had put away 
Anuistris in order to marr 3 ’‘ Arsinoe, and upon the 
death of the former in B. c. 288 [Amastris], 
Arsinoe received from Lysimachus the cities of 
Jlorachna, Amastris, and Dium, as a present. 
(Plut. De.mtr. 31 ; l*au 8 . i. 10. 4^ 3; Memnon, up. 
Phot. p. 225, a. 30, ed. Bekker.) 

Arsinoe, Avho Avas anxious to secure the succes¬ 
sion to the throne for her oAvn children, Avas jea¬ 
lous of her st(>p-son Agathocles, who Avas married 
to her half-si.ster Lvsaudra, the daughter of 
Ptohmiy 1. and Enrydice. TJirough the intrigues 
of Arsinoe, Agathocles Avas eAentually put to 
death in u. v. 284. ( Agathocles, j). 6.5, a.] 

This crime, however, led to the death of Lysima- 
chus; for Ly.sandni lied Avitli her children to Se- 
Icucus in Asia, Avho Avas glad of the pretext to 
I march against Lysimachus. In the AA'ar Avhich 
folloAA’ed, Lysimachus lost his life (b. c. 281); 
and after the death of her husband, Arsinoe 
first lied to J'iphesus, to Avhich Lysimachus had 
giAen the name of Arsinoi* in honour of her (Steph. 
B\'z. s. V. ‘'Ecpeo’os), and from thence (Polyaen. 
viii. 57) to Cassandreia in Macedonia, Avhere she 
shut hersi'lf Alp with her sons by Lysimachus. 

Seleiicus had s(‘ized Macedonia after the death 
of L\'simachus, but he was assassinated, after a 
reign of a few month.s, 63 *^ Ptolemy Ceraunus, the 
half brother of Arsinoi', who had now obtained 
the throne of ^Macedonia. Ptolemy Avas anxious 
to obtain jiossession of ('assjindreia and still 
more of the sons of Lvsimachus, Avho might j)roA'e 
formidable rivals to him. He accordingly made 
ofli'rs of imirriage to Arsinoe, and concealed his 
real olti<-et by the most sfdemn oaths and prtnnises. 
Arsinoe consented to the union, and admitted him 
int(» the town; but he had scarcedy obtained pos¬ 
session of the place, before he murdered the two 
A’ounger sons of Ijysimachus in the presence of 
their mother. Arsinoe herfi(4f lied to ttainothmcc 
(.Insiiu, xvii. 2, xxiA\ 2, 3; Memnon, up. P/ud. p. 
226, b. 31); from Avhence she shortly after Avent 
to Alexandria in Egypt B. c. 279, and married her 
own brother Ptolemy 11. Philadelphus. (Pans. i. 
7. JiS 1, 3; Theocrit. Jdpll. xv. 128, A:c. Avith the 
Scholia ; Athcn. xiv. p. 621, a. ) Though Arsinoi* 
l)ore Ptolemy no children, slie Avas exceedingly bf- 
loA'cd hy^ him; he g.ave her name to several cities, 
called ;i district {pupds) of Egypt ArsinoYtes after 
her, and honoured her memory in various ways. 
(Comp. Pans./. c.; Athen. vii. p, 318, b. xi.‘p. 
497, d. e.) Among other things, ho commanded 
the architect, Dinochtires, to erect a temple to Ar¬ 
sinoe in Alexjindria, of which the roof was to be 
arched with loadstones, so that her statue madt* of 
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iron might appear to float in the air; but tlie 
death of the architect and the king prtivented its 
completion. (Plin. 11. N. xxxiv. 4*2.) Coins 
were struck in her honour, one of which is figured 
below, representing her crowned with a diadem 
and her head partially veiled: the reverse contains 



a double cornucopia, which illustrates the state¬ 
ment of Athenaeus (xi. }i. 407, b. c.), that I'toleiuy 
Philadelphus wjis the first who had made the 
drinking-horn, calld as an oniainent for the 

statues of Arsirioe, which bore in the left liand 
such a horn, filled with all the fruits of the earth. 
It should, however, be remarked that tin; word 
occurs as earl}^ as the time of Demosthenes. 
{Diet, of Ant. s‘. V. ^vt6v.) 

,‘i. The daughter of Lyslmachus and Nicaea, 
was married to Ptolemy II. Philadelphus soon 
after his accession, n. c. ‘20o. When Arsiiioe, the 
.sister of Ptolmny Philadelphus [see No. 2], fled 
to Kgyj)t in n. c. *270, and Ptolemy became capti¬ 
vated by her, Arsinoe, the daughter of l^ysima- 
chiiK, in conjunction with Amyntas and Chrysip- 
pns, a ])hy.sician of Rhodes, plotted agjiinst her; 
but lier ])lots were discovered, and sin; was banish¬ 
ed to (’optos, or some city of the 'J'lu'bais. She 
had by Ptolemy three children, Pudeiny Kvergc'tes, 
afterwards king, Lysimachus, and Berenice. (Schol. 
(uf T/iroiT. Id. xvii. I'Jfl; Pans. i. 7. § 3 ; Polyb. 
XV. *2.5.) 

4. 'I’he wife of Magas, king of Cvrene. In order 
to put an end to his disputes with his brother 
Ptolejiiy IT. Philadelphus, Alagas had betrotheil his 
«»nly daughter, Berenice, to the son of Ptoltnny, 
but died before th(‘marriag<; took jflace. As Arsi¬ 
noe disapproved of this connexion, she invited De¬ 
metrius the Fair, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
to Cyrene, in order to become the king of the ]»lace 
and tin; husband of Berenice. But his biauty 
captivated Arsiuoi.’; and her dangliter indignant 
at tlie tn;atment slie bad received, excited a con¬ 
spiracy against him, and c.'iused him to be killed in 
the arms of her inotln'r. Berenice then married 
the son of Ptolemy. (.Tustin, xxvi. .3.) It is nut 
stated of what family this Arsinoe was. Niebuhr 
{Khdne Si-rijhn., p. *2,30) conjectures th.at she was 
tin; same as the daughter of Ijysimachus [No. iJJ, 
who after her banishment to Coptos went to 
Cyrene, and nnirried ATagas. 

Calh'd Eurydice by Justin (xxx. 1), and 
Ch'opatra T)y Livy (xxvii. 4), but Arsinoe by Po¬ 
lybius, was the daughter of Ptolemy HI. *Ever- 
getes, the wife of lier brother Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator, and the mother of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. 
She was present with her liusband* at the battle of 
Raphia (ii. c. 217), in which Antiochus, the 
flreat, was defeated ; but her profligata husband 
was induced towards the end of his reign, by the 
intrigues ot Sosibius, to order Philamnion to put 
her to death. But after the death of Ptolemy 
Philopator, the female frieTids of Arsinoe revenged 
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her murder; they broke into the house of Phi- 
lammon, and killed him together with his son and 
wife. (Polyb. v. 83, 84, 87, xv. 25, 32, 33.) 



6. Daughter of Ptolemy XI. Auletes, escaped 
from ('ac'sar, w'hen he was besieging Alexandria 
in n. (’. 47, and was recognized as queen by the 
Alexandrians, since her brother Ptolemy XII. 
Dionysus was in Caesar’s power. After the ca|> 
tiirc of Alexandria she Avas carried to Rome by 
Caesar, and led in triumph liy iiini in b. c. 46’, on 
which occasion slie excited the com})assion of the 
Roman people. She wms soon afterwards dismissed 
by Caesar, and returned to Alexandria; but her 
sister Ch'opatra persuaded Antony to have her put 
to death in B. v. 41, though she had fled for re¬ 
fuge to the temple of Artemis Leucophryne in 
Aiiletus. (Dion Cass. xlii. 39, ikc., xliii. 19; 
('aes. Ji. C. iii. 11'2, 7>’. Aic.r. 4, 3.3; Appian, 
IJ. C. v. 9, comp. Dion Cass, xlviii. 24.) 

AKSl'l'ES (ApfrtT7;i), tlie satrap of the Ilelles- 
pontine l^hrygia when Alexander the Great invaded 
Asia. After the defi-at of the Persians at the 
(iranicus, Arsites retreated to Phrygia, where he 
put an end to his own life, liecausi; he had advised 
the satraps to liglit witli Alexander, instead of 
retiring before him and laying waste the country, 
as Memnon liad recommended. (.Vrriaii, A/iao. i. 
13. 17; Pans. i. *2!>. fl 7.) 

Airr.ABA'.Nl'S (’Aprd^at'oy), sometimes writ¬ 
ten Ar/(tji((n/tt! or Arfajium’s. 1. A son of Hys- 
tasjK's ami hrothcrof I )art‘ins Ilystaspis, is described 
by Herodotus (iv. 33) as dissuading his brother 
from tin' <‘xp('dition against the Seythians. In the 
reign of Xerxes, the successor of Dareius, Arta- 
hanus appears oceasionally again in the cliaracter 
of a Avisc ami fnink counsellor, and Ih'rodotus in- 
trodiu;»*s him several times as speaking. (Herod, 
vii. 10, 46—53.) 

*2. An Ilyreanian, avIio Avas commander of the 
body-guard »)f kii'g Xerxes. In B. c. 465, Arta- 
banus, in conjimetion Avitli a (’unueh, Avlmm some 
call Spamitres and others Mitliridates, assassinated 
Xerxes, with the view of setting himself upon the 
throne of Persia. Xi-rxes had three sons. Dareiiis, 
Artaxerxes, and Hystaspes, who was absent from 
the court as satrap of Bactria. Now as it was 
iiecessjiry for Artabiinus to get rid of tlu^si; sons 
also, he }«'rsuaded Arta.xerxes tliat liis brother 
Dareius was the murderer of his father, and stimu¬ 
lated him to avenge the deed by assassinating 
Dareius. This Avais done at the earliest op}»ortunity. 
Artabauus iioav communicated his plan of usurping 
the throne to his sons, and bis intention to murder 
Artaxerxes also. When the moment for carrying 
this plan into elfi'ct had come, he insidiously struck 
Artaxerxes with his sword; but the blow only 
injured the prince slightly, and in the struggle 
Avhicli ensued Artaxerxes killed Artabauus, and 
thus secured the succession to himself. (Diod. xi. 
6.9.) Justin (iii. 1), aaJio knows only of the two 
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brothers, Dareius and Artaxerxos, gives a different 
account of the circumstances under which Ai*ta- 
buius was killed. (Comp. Ctesias, Pers. p. 38, 
&c., ed Lion; Aristot. Polit, v. 10.) 

3. A Greek historian of uncertain date, who 
wrote a work on tlie Jews {vep\ ’louSaiwi'), some of 
the statements of which are preserved in Clemens 
Alexandrinus {Strom, i. p. 149), the Chronicum 
Alexandrinum (p. 148), and Eusebius. {Praep» 
Eramj. ix. 18, 23, *27.) 

4. T. II. III. IV., kings of Partilia. [Arsaces, 

III. VITI. XIX. XXXI.] [L. S.] 

ARTARAZA'NES {^ApraSa^dprts). 1. The 
eldest son of Dareius Hystaspis, also called Aria- 
hignes. [Ariabignes.] 

*2. King of tile people whom Polybius calls the 
Satrapeii, and wIkj appear to have inhabited that 
part of Asia usually called Media Atropatcnc. ; 
Artaba/anes was the most powerful king of this 
part of Asia in the time of Antiochus the Great, 
and appears to have been descended from Atropatus, 
wlio founded the kingdom in the time of the last 
king of Persia, and was never conquered by the 
IMacedoniaus. When Antiochus marched against 
Artabazanes, in b. c. 2‘20, he made peace with 
Antiochus upon terms which the latter dictated. 

(Pol3d). V. .'}5.) 

ARTABA'ZES. [Artavasdes.] 

ARTABA'ZUS (’Aprdeo^-os). 1. A Median, 
who acts a prominent part in Xenophon’s account 
of Cyrus the Elder, whose relative ArtabazAis pre¬ 
tended to be. He is described there as a friend of 
Cyrus, and advising the Modes to follow C.vrus 
and remain faithful to him. Cjtus employed him 
on various occasions: when Araspes w'as on the 
point of violating Pantheia, the wife of Abradatas, 
Cyrus sent Artabazus to protect her ; in the war 
against Croesus, Artabazus was one of thechiliarchs 
of the infantry. Cyrus bestowed upon him various 
honours and presents for his faithful attachment. 
(Xenoj)h. Qjrop. i. 4. § 27, iv. 1. § 2.3, v. 1. § 2.3, 
vi. 1. §§ 9, 34, vi. 3. § 31, vii. 5. § 48, viii. 3, 

§ 2.% 4. §§ 1, 12, 24.) 

2. A distinguished Persian, a son of Phamaces, 
who lived in the reign of Xerxes. In the expedi¬ 
tion of this king to Greece, n. c. 480, ArtaKazus 
commanded the Parthians and Cho.asmians. 
(Herod, vii. GO.) When Xerxes quitted Greece, 
Artabazus accompapied him as far as the Helles¬ 
pont, and then returned with his forces to Pallene. 
As Potidaea and the other towns of Pallene had 
revolt(^d from the king .after the battle of Salamis, 
Artabazus determined to reduce them. He first 
laid siege to Olynthus, which he took; he butch¬ 
ered the inhabitants whom he had compelled to 
quit the town, and gave the place and the town to 
the Chalcidians. After this Artabazus began the 
siege of Potidaea, and endeavoured to gain his end 
bj^ bribes ; but the treachery was discovered and 
his plans thw<artcd. The siege lasted for three 
months, and when at last the town seemed to be 
lost by the low waters of the sea, which emabled 
his troops to approach the walls from the se.'i-sidc, 
an almost wonderful event saved it, for the return¬ 
ing tide was higher than it had ever been before. 
The troops of Artabazus were partly overwhelmed 
by the wateis and partly cut down by a sall}’^ of the 
Potidaeans. He now withdrew with the remnants 
of his army to Thessaly, to join Mardonius. (viii. 
126—130.) 

Shortly before the battle of Platacae, B. c. 479, 
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Artabazus dissuaded Mardonius from entering on 
.an eng.agement with the Greeks, and urged him to 
lead liis army to Thebes in order to obtain pro¬ 
visions for the men and the cattle; for he enter¬ 
tained the conviction that the mere presence of the 
Persians would soon compel the Greeks to sur¬ 
render. (i.x. 41.) His counsel had no effect, and 
as soon as he perceived the defeat of the Persians 
.at Plataeae, he fled with fortjnhous.and men through 
Phocis, Thessal.y, Macedonm, and Thrace, to By¬ 
zantium, .and led the remnants of his arnij", which 
h.ad been greatly diminished by hunger and the 
fatigues of the retreat, across the Hellespont into 
Asia. (ix. 89; Diod. xi. 31, 33.) Subsequently 
Arttibazus conducted the negotiations between 
Xerxes and Pausanias. (Time. i. 129; Diod. xi. 
44; C. Nepos, J\ius. 2, 4.) 

3. One of the gener.als of Arhaxerxes I., was 
sent to Egypt to put down the revolt of 1 minis, 
B. c. 4G2. He advanced as far as Memphis, and 
accomplished his object. (Diod. xi. 74, 77 ; comp. 
Time. i. 189 ; Ctesias, J^ers. p. 42, ed. Lion.) In 
B. c. 4o0, he was one of the commanders of the 
Persian fleet, near Cyprus, agJiinst Cimon. (Diod. 
xii. 4.) 

4. A Pershan general, who was sent in b. c. 
362, in the reign of Artaxerxes II., against the 
revolted D.'itames, satraj) of Cappadocia, but was 
defeated b\' the bravely and resolution of the 
latter. (Diod. xv. 91 ; comp. Thirl wall, //is/, of 
(irrcce, vi. ]». 129.) In the reign of Artaxerxes 
III., Artalnizus was siitrap of western Asia, but in 
b. c. 356 he refused obedience to the king, which 
involved him in a war with the other satnips, who 
acknowledged the authority of Artaxerxt.'s. He 
was at first supported by Chares, the Athenian, 
and his mercenaries, whom he rewarded very 
generouslv'. Afterwards he was .also supported by 
the Theb.ans, who sent him 5008 men under Pam- 
mcnes. With the assisUince of these and other 
allies, Artabazus defeated bis enemies in two great 
battles. Artaxerxes, however, succeeded in dejiriv- 
ing him of his Athenian and Boeotian allies, 
whereupon Artabazus was defeated bjr the king's 
general, Autophradates, and was even taken 
prisoner. The Rhodi.ans, Mentor and Meinnoii, 
two brothers-in-law of Artabazus, who h.ad lik(‘- 
wisc supported him, still continued to maintain 
themselves, as they were aided by the Athenian 
Charidemus, and even succeeded in obtaining the 
liberation of Artabazus. After this, Artabazus 
seems either to have continued his rebellious ope¬ 
rations, or at least to have commenced afterwards 
a fresh revolt; but be was at hast obliged, with 
Memnon and his whole family, to tJike refuge with 
Philip of Mjwcdonia. During the absence of Arta¬ 
bazus, Mentor, his hrother-iu-law, was of great 
service to the king of Persia in his war against 
Ncctoncbus of Egypt. After the close of this war, 
in B. c. 349, Artaxerxes gave to Mentor the com¬ 
mand against the rebellious B.atnips of western 
Asia. Mentor av,ailed himself of the opportunity 
to induce the king to grant pardon to Artibazus and 
Memnon, who accordingly obtained permission to 
return to Persia. (Diod. xvi. 22, 34, 52; Dem. c. 
Arisiocr. p. 671, &c.) In the reign of Dareius 
Codomannus, Artabazus distinguished himself by 
his groat fidelity and atUachmeiit to his sovereign. 
He took part in the battle of Arbela, and after¬ 
wards accompanied Dareius on his flight. After 
the dc.ath of the latter, Alexander rewarded Arta- 
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baxuft for Ills fidelity with the sutrai» 3 ’^ of Rartria. 
llis daughter, Barsine, became by Alexander the 
mother of Heracles ; a second daughter, Artocamii, 
was given in marriage to Ptolemy; and a third, 
Artonis, to Eumenes. In n. c. ArtiibazuK, 
then a man of very advanced age, resigned his 
satrapy, which was given to Cleitus. (Arrian, 
Anait. iii. 29, vii. 4 ; Cnrtius, iii. 13, v. 9, 12, 
vi. 5, vii. 3, 5, viii. 1; Strab. xii. p. 573 ; comp. 
Droysen, CJasch. Ale,r. das (Jrnss. p. 497.) [L. S.J 

AKTACAMA. ( Autaha/us, No. 4.] 
AHTACJIAKES (’ApraxciAjs), a distinguiblied 
Persian, and the tJillest man in the nation, siijier- 
intended the construction of the canal across the 
isthmus of Athos. He died while Xerx<*s was 
with his anny at Athos; and the king, who was 
dc('ply grieved at his loss, gave him a splendid 
funeral, and the whole army raised a mound. In 
tlie time of Herodotus, the Aeanthians, in pursuance 
of an oracle, sacrificed to Artfichaees as a h<‘ro, 
(Herod, vii. 22, 117.) This mound appears to be 
the one described by Lieutenant Wolh*, who re¬ 
marks: “About 1^ mile to the westward of the 
north end of the canal (of Xerxes) is the modern 
village of Erso (on the site of Acanthus), which 
gives its name to the bay, situated on an eminence 
overhatiging the beacli : this is crowned by a re¬ 
markable mound, fanning a small natural citadel.” 
{Classical No. 1. p. 83, Lend. 1843.) 

AKTANKS( ’Aproi/Tjs), a son of Ilystaspes and 
brotluT of Dareiu? Hystaspis, had given his only 
daughter and all his propc'rty to Dareius, and was 
afterwards one* of the distinguished Persians who 
fought and f<‘ll in the battle of Thermopylae. 
(Herod, vii. 224.) [L. S. j 

AHTAPANUS or ARTAPANES. [Akta- 

IJANt'S.] 

AUTAPHERNES {'ApTa<pepvvs). 1. A son 
of Hystasfies and brother of Dareius Hystaspis, 
who was iijipointed satrap of Sardis. In the year 
It. .Mt5, when the Athenians sought the prot<‘c- 
tion of Persia against Sjiarta, they sent an embassy 
to Artaplmnies. The satrap answiired, that the 
desired alliance with Persia could be granted only 
on condition of their na-ognizing the supn-macy of 
king Dareius. When Hippias, the son of Ibdsis- 
tratus, had taken refuge in Asia, he endeavoured 
to induce Artaphernes to support his cause, and 
the Athenians, on being informed of his machina¬ 
tions, again sent an embassy to Art.aphernes, rt*- 
tiuesting him not to interfere between them and 
Hippias. The reply of Artaphernes, that they 
should sulTer no harm if they would recall their 
tynmt, shewed the Athenians that they had to 
hope nothing from Persia. In n. c. 501, Arta¬ 
phernes was induced bj' the brilliant hopes which 
Aristagoras of Miletus held out to him, to place, 
with thci king's consent, 200 ships and a Persian 
force at the command of Aristagoras, for the pur¬ 
pose of restoring the Naxian exiles to their coun¬ 
try. But the undertaking failed, and AristagiU'a.s, 
unable to realise his promises, was driven by fear 
to cause the insii’Tection of the lonians against 
Persia. When in b. c. 499 Aristagoras and his 
Athenian allies marched against Sardis, Artapher- 
n(‘8, not expecting such an attack, withdrew to the 
citadid, and the town of Sardis fell into the hands 
of the Greeks and was burnt. But the Greeks re¬ 
turned, fearing lest they should be overwhelmed 
by a Persian army, which might come to the relief 
of Artaphernes. In the second year of the Ionian 
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war, B, c. 497, Artaphernes and Otunes hegan to 
attack vigorously the towns of Ionia and Aeolis. 
Cumae and Clazomenae fell into the hands of the 
Persian.8. Artaphernes was sharp enough to see 
through the treacherous designs of Ilistiaeus, and 
expressed his suspicion.? to him at Sardis. The 
fear of being discovered led Ilistiaeus to take to 
flight. Some letters, which ho afterwards addres¬ 
sed to some Persians at Sardis, who were concerned 
in his designs, w»;re intercepted, and Artaphernes 
had all the guilty Persians put to death. From 
this time Artaphernes disappears from history, and 
he seems to have died soon afterwards. (Herod. 
V. 25, 30—32, 100, 123, vi. 1, &c.; comp. 11 IP- 
riAs, Aiii.sta(joras, Histjaecs.) 

2. A son of the former. After the unsuccessful 
enterprise of Mardonius jigain.st Greece in b. c. 
492, king Dareius placed Datis and his nephew 
Artaphernes at the head of the forces which were 
to chastise Athens and Eretria. Artaphernes, 
though superior in rank, seems to have been in¬ 
ferior in militar}' skill to Datis, who was in reality 
the commander of the Per.^ian army. 'J'he troops 
as.sembled in Cilicia, and here they were taken on 
board bOO ships. This fleet first sailed to Samos, 
and thence to tin? Cyclades. Naxos was taken and 
laid in ashes, and all the islands submitted to the 
Persians. In Euboea, Carystus and Eretria also 
fell into their hands. After tlii.s the Persian army 
landed at Marathon. Here! tise Persians were de¬ 
feated in the inemorabb; battle of Marathon, B. C. 
490, whereupon Datis and Artaphernes sailed 
back to Asia. When Xerxes invaded Greece, 
n. r. 480, Artaphernes conunauded the Lydians 
and Mysian^. (Herod, vi. 94, 110, vii. 10. § 2, 
74 ; Aeschyl. J*crs. 21.) 

3. A Persian, who was sent by king Artaxerxes 

I., in B. 425, with a letter to Sparta. While 
he passed through Lion on the Strymoii, he was 
arrestt'd by Aristeide.s, the son of Archippus, and 
carried to Atluuis, when; the letter of his king was 
opened and translated. It contaiiu'd a complaint 
of the king, that owing to the many and discrejiant 
messag<‘S they had sent to him, he did not know 
what they wanted ; and he therefore requested them 
to send a fresh embassy back with Artaphernes, 
and to explain clearly what they wished. Tlie 
Athenians thought tliis a favourable opportiinit 3 ' 
for foniiing connexions themselves with Persia, 
and accordingly sent Artaphernes in a galley, ac- 
compaiiied by Athenian ambassadors, to Ephesus. 
On their arrival there they received intelligence of 
the death of king Artaxerxes, and tiie Athenians 
retunied home. (Time. iv. 50.) [L. S.J 

AHTAS or ABTl'S (‘'Agras, Time.; ‘'Agros, 
Denietr. and Suidas), a prince of the Messiipiaiis in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war. Thucydides 
(vii. 33) relates that Demosthenes in his passage 
to Sicily (B. c. 413) obUiined from him a force of 150 
dartmen, and renewed with him an old-existing 
friendly connexion. This connexion with Athens is 
explained hy the long enmity, wliieli, shortly ladore, 
was at its height, between the IRes&apians and the 
Lacedaemonian Tarentum. (Comp. Niebuhr, i. 
p. 148.) The visit of Demosthenes is, probably, 
what the comic ]K)et Demetrius alluded to in tin* 
linos quoted from his “ Sicily” by Atheiiaeus 
(iii. p. 108), who tells tis further, that Polemon 
wrote a book about him. Possibly, however, a»* 
Polemon and Demetrius both flourished about 300 
B. c., this may be a second Arias. The name is 
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found also in Ilesychius, wlio quotes from the 
lines of Demetrius, and in Suidas, who refers to 
Polemon. [A. H. C.] 

ARTASl'RES. [Arsacidak, p. 364, b.] 

ARTAV ASDES (’ApToovdadvs or ’AprafioffSiis), 
ARTAU ASDES (’AprooudtrSTjs), orAUTAB AXES 
(’ApTaSdfi^s), called by the Armenian historians, 
Artawazt. 1. King of the CJreater Annenia, suc¬ 
ceeded his father Tigrancs 1(11). In the expedition 
of CrasBus against the Partliians, n. c. r)-!, Arta- 
vasdes was an ally of the Homans; but when 
Orodes, the king of Parthhi, invaded Media, and 
Artavasdes was unable to obtain assistance from 
the Romans, he concluded a peace with the Par¬ 
thian king, and gave his sister or daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Pacorus, the son of Orodtis. \V hen ]*a- 
corus subsequently invaded Syria, in n. c. .51, 
Artavasdes threatened a descent upon Cappadocia; 
and Cicero, who was then governor of Cilicia, made 
preparations to meet him ; but the defeat of Pacorus 
put a stop to his designs. (Plat. fVoxs. 1.0, 21, 22, 
33; Dion Cass. xl. 16 ; Cic. ad All. v. 20, 21, ad 
Fam. XV. 2, 3.) 

We next hear of Artavasdes in Antony’s cam¬ 
paign against th<; Partliians in n. c. 36. Artavasdtis 
joined the Romans, as he wished to injure his 
namesake Artavasdes, king of Media, with whom 
he was at enmity. He accordingly persuaded 
Antony to invade Media, but then treacherously 
deserted him, and returned with all his forces to 
Armenia. (Dion Cass. xlix. 25, 31; Pint. Ant. 3.0, 
50 ; Stnib. xi. p. 521.) The desertion of the Ar¬ 
menian king was one of the main causes of the 
failure of the Roman ex])edition [sei* p. 216, a.] ; 
and Anton.v accordingly determined to be revenged 
upon Artavasdes. After defm'ring his invasion of 
Annenia for a year, he entered the country in n. c. 
34, and contrived to entice Artavasdes into his 
camp, where he was immediately seized. The 
Armenians thereupon set upon the throne his son 
Artiixias [ Art.4X1AS II.] ; but Artavasdes him¬ 
self, with his wife and the, rest of his family, was 
carried to Alexandria, and led in triumph in golden 
chains. He remained in captivity till B. c. 30, 
when Cleopatra had him killed, after the battle of 
Actium, and sent his head to his old enemy, Arta¬ 
vasdes of Media, in hopes of obtaining assistance 
from him in return. (Dion Cass. xlix. 33, 39, 40, 
1. 1, li. 5 ; Plut. Ant. 50 ; Liv. Epit. 131; Veil. 
Pat. ii. 82 ; I'ac. A nn. ii. 3 ; Strab. xi. p. 532 ; 
Joseph. Ant. xv. 4. § 3, B.J. i. 18. § .5.) 

This Artavasdes was well .acquainted with 
Greek literature, and wrote tragedies, speeches, 
and historic.al works, some of which were extant 
in Plutarch’s time. (Plut. Crass. 33.) 

Artavasdes II., perhaps the son of Artaxias 11., 
was pl.'med upon the Annenian throne by Augustus 
after the docath of Tigrancs II. He was however 
deposed by the Armenians ; and C. Caes.n,r,whowas 
sent into Annenia to settle the affairs of the coun¬ 
try, made Ariobarzanes, a Mede, king. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 3, 4.) 

There was another king of the n.ame of Arta¬ 
vasdes in the later history of Armenia, respecting 
whom see Arsacidae, p. 363, b. 

ARTAVASDES, king of Media Atropiitene, 
and an enemy of Artavasdes I., king of Annenia. 
Antony invaded his country in b. c. 36, at the in¬ 
stigation of the Armenian king, and laid siege to 
his capital, Phraaspa. After Antony, however, 
had been obliged to retreat from Media with great 
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loss, Artavasdes h.ad a serious quarrel with tlie 
Parthian king, Phraates, .about the booty whicli 
had been taken from the Romans. In consequence 
of this dispute, and also of his desire to be re¬ 
venged upon the king of Armenia, Artavasdes 
offered pcjuje and alliance to Antony, through 
means of Polemon, king of Pontus. This offer 
was gladly accepted by Antony, as he too wished 
to punish the Armcni.an king on account of his de¬ 
sertion of him in his campaign in Media. After 
Antony had conquered Armenia iti n. c. 34, the 
alliance between him .and Artavasdes w.as rendered 
still closer by the latter giving his daughter, lotape, 
in marri.agc to Alexander, the son of Antony. 
ArtJivasdes further engaged to assist Antony with 
troops against Octavianus, and Antony on his part 
promised the Median king help against the Par- 
thians. With the assistance of the Roman trooj)8, 
Artavasdes was for a time enabled to carry on the 
war with success against the Partliians and Ar¬ 
taxias 11., the exiled king of Annenia; hut when 
Antony reciilled his forces in order to oppose Octn- 
vianus, Artavasdes was defeated by Arboxias, and 
taken prisoner. Artavasdes recovered his liberty 
sliortly .afterwards. 1’lut.arcb {Ant. 61) mentions 
Median troops at the battle of Actium ; but these 
might liave been stmt by Artavasdes before his 
captivity. After the battle of Actium, Octavijinus 
restored to Arbivasdes his daughter lotapc, who 
had married Antony’s son. Artavaasdes died 
shortly before b. c. 20. (Dion Cass. xlix. 25, 33, 
40, 41, 1. 1, li. 16, liv. .0; Plut. Ant. 38, 52.) 

ARTAVASDES or ARTABASDUS (’A^rrd- 
Saados)^ emperor of Constantinople, was prnb.ab]y 
descended from a noble Armenian family. During 
the reign of Constantine V. Copronymus (a. d. 741 
—775), he was appointed Cnropalatus, .and mar¬ 
ried Anna, a daughter of this emperor. ConsUan- 
tiiie, as his nick-naiuc Caballinus indicates, would 
have made an excellent groom, luit w'as a bad 
emperor; excited by fanaticism, be w.as active in 
the destruction of images in the churches, and thus 
acquired the name of the new Mohammed. Arta¬ 
vasdes, an adherent of the worship of images, pro¬ 
fited from the discontent of the people against Con¬ 
stantino, and during a campaign of the emperor 
against the Anibs, prepared a revolt in Phrygia. 
Constantine, doubtful of his fidelity, demanded the 
sons of Artavasdes as hostages for the good condiu t 
of their father, who refused to give them up, and 
suddenly suiprised his master at the he.ad of an 
anny. Constantine was defeated, .and fled into 
Phrygia Pacotiana, where he assembled his troops. 
Meantime, the rnliel had won over the patrician 
Theophanes Monotes and Anastasius, the patriarch 
of Constantinople, to his cause. Both these men 
had great influence among the people, whom they 
persuaded that Constantine was dead; .and thus 
Artavasdes was proclaimed cniperor. He and Con¬ 
stantine both tried to obtain the aid of the Arabs: 
but they assisted neither, .and shewed hostility 
to both. Artavasdes re-established the worship of 
images. He conferred the title of emperor upon 
his eldest son, N icephorus; and he sent his second 
son, Nicetas, with an army into 'Armenia. Con¬ 
stantine found assistance among the warlike inha¬ 
bitants of l8.auria, and early in 743 opened a cam¬ 
paign .against Artavasdes, which terminated in the 
fall of the usurper. In May, 743, Artavasdes was 
defeated no.ar ^dis ; and in August, 743, his son 
Nicetas was routed at Comopolis in Bithyiiia: in 
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tills lattlo fell Tigraiies, a noble Armenian, the 
cousin of Artavasdes. The usurper iled to Coii- 
stfintinoplo, whore he was besieged by the imperial 
forces; and while this city was exposed to the hor¬ 
rors of fainine, Nicetas was tiiken prisoner near 
Nicomedeia. On the 2nd of November, 743, the 
besiegers took Constantinople by storm. Arta¬ 
vasdes, his sons, and his principal adherents, had 
their eyes put out, were conducted through the 
city on asstis, with the tails in their hands, and 
w(!re afterwards all put to deatli. ArUivasdes was 
recognized as emperor by pope Zacharias. (Cedre- 
nus, i. pp. 7 90*—3, ed. Bonn,; Zonaras, ii- pp. 107, 
103, ed. Paris; Procopius, de Jidl. Pers. i. 2, Ac.; 
Thcophanes, pp. 347-50, ed. Paris.) [W. P.] 
ARTAXKRXKS or AUTOXKRXKS (’Apra- 
or ’ApTo^ep^T/s) is the n.anie of three Per¬ 
sian kings, and signifies, according to Herodotus 
(VI. 93), “the great warrior” (6 fUyas dp^ios). 
The word is cojnpoundt;d of Ar^rt, which means 
“ honoured” [s(*e p. 23-1, a.], and AVravs, wliich 
is probably the same as th(^ Zend, ksutlira, and 
the Sanscrit, Lshatra, “ a king : ” consequently 
Art<uerji‘es would mean “ the honoured king.” 

AU'rA.XEiiXKS 1., sunianied L(u/«fimanus (Ma- 
icpox^ip) from the cir(■umstaue(^ of his right hand 
being longer than his left (Pint. Artax. 1), was 
king of Persia for forty years, from n. c. 4G5 to 
ji. c. 425. (Died. xi. b'.O, xii. 34 ; Time. iv. .50.) 
He ascended the throne after his father, }j^er.\<‘s 
I., had been murdered by Artabanus, and after 
lie himself had put to death his brother Dareius 
on the instigation of Artabanus. (.lustin. iii. 1 ; 
Ctosias, aj). Plud. liihL p. 40, a., ed. Rekk.) His 
reign is characterized by Plubuch and Diodorus 
(xi. 71) as wise and temperate, but it was dis¬ 
turbed by several dangerous insurrections of the 
satraps. At the time of his accession his only 
surviving brother Ilystaspes was satrap of Biictriii, 
and Artaxerxes had scarcely punished ArUibanus 
and his associates, before HysUispcs attempted to 
make himself independent. After putting down 
this insurrection and deposing several other satraps 
who refused to obey his commands, Arbixerxes 
turned his attention to the n'gulation of the 
financial and militjiry affairs of his empire. These 
beneficent (‘xertioris were interrupted in «. c. 432, 
or, according to Clinton, in b. c. 4G(1, bj' the in¬ 
surrection of the Egyptians under Iniirus, who was 
supported by the Athenians. The first army 
wiiich Artaxerxes sent under his brother Achai*- 
menes was defeated, and Achaemenes slain. After 
a useless attempt to incite the Spartans to a war 
against Athens, Artaxerxes sent a second arm}' 
under Artalxizus and Megabyzus into Egypt. 
A remnant of the forces of Achaemenes, who were 
still besieged in a place called the white castle 
{\€uk6v reixos), near Memphis, wiis relieved, and 
tile fleet of the Athenians destroyed by the Athe¬ 
nians themselves, who afterwards quitted Egypt, 
liiai’us, too, was defeated in b. c. 4.53 or 455, hut 
Amyrtat'us, another chief of the insurgents, main¬ 
tained himself in the marshes of lower Egypt. 
(Time, i. 104, 10.9 ; Diod. xi. 71, 74, 77.) Jn 
B. c. 44,9, Cimon sent 60 of his fleet of 300 8hi]»s 
to the assisfiince of Amyrtaeus, and with the rest 
endeavoured to wrest Cyprus from the Persians. 
Notwithstanding the death of Cinion, the Athe¬ 
nians gained two victories, one by land and the 
other by sea, in the neigbonrhood of Bnlamis in 
Cyprus. After this defeat Artaxerxes is said to 
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have commanded his generals to conclude peace 
with the Greeks on any terms. The conditions on 
which this peace is said to have been concluded 
are ns follows;—that the Greek towns in Asia 
should be restored to perfect independence ; that no 
Persian satrap should approach the western coast 
of Asia nearer than the distance of a three days’ 
journey; and that no Persian ship should sail 
through the Bosporus, or pass the town of Phaselis 
or the Chelidonian islands on the coast of Ijycuu 
(Diod. xii. 4 ; comp. Thirlwall, I/isL of Greece^ iii. 
p. 37, Ac.) Thucydides knows nothing of this 
humiliating peace, and it seems in fact to have 
been fabricated in the age subsequent to the events 
to which it relates. Soon after these occurrences 
Megabyzus revolted in Syria, becau.se Artaxerxes 
had ])iit Inarus to death contrary to the promise 
whidi Megabyzus had made to Inarus, when he 
made him his prisoner. Subsequently, however, 
Megabyzus became reconciled to his master. 
(C’tesias, aj). Plmt. Bill, p, .50, Ac.; comp. jMioga- 
Bvzi's, Inarus.) Artaxerxes appears to have 
passed the latter years of his reign in peace. On 
his death in B. c. 42.5, ho was succeeded by bis 
son Xerx<‘.s II, (Clinton, Punt. JJdt. ii., sub anno, 
45.5, and p. 330.) 

Artaxerxes II., surnamed Mnemon (Murjfiuy) 
from bis good memory, succeeded his father, Da¬ 
reius 11., as king of Persia, and reigned from b. c. 
40.5 to B. c. 332. (Diod. xiii. 104, 103.) Cyru.s, 
the younger brother of Artaxerxes, was the fa¬ 
vourite <*i his mother Parysatis, and she mideavour- 
ed to obtain tlic throne for him ; but Dareius gave 
to Cyrus only the stitrapy of westeni Asia, and 
Artaxerxes on his accession confirmed his brother 
in his satrapy, on the request of Parys{itis,altlioiigh 
he 8us]>eeted him. (Xenojih. Amid. i. 1. § 3 ; 
Plut. A dew. 3.) Cyras, however, revolted against 
his brother, and supported by Greek mercenaries 
invaded I pper Asia. In the neighbourhood of 
Cunuxa, Cyrus gained a great victor}’ over the far 
more numerous army of his brother, B. c. 401, but 
was slain in the battle. [Cykt’s.] Tissajiherr.es 
was appointed satrap of western Asia in tlic place 
of Cyrus (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1. §3), and was 
actively engaged in w.ars with the Greeks. [Thiai- 
BKo.N'; Dercvllidas; Agksilaus.] 

Notwithstanding these perpetual conflicts with 
the Greeks, the Persian empire maintained itself 
by the disunion among the Greeks themselvi's, 
which was fomented and kept up by Persian 
money. The peace of Antalcidas, in b. t;. 338, 
gave the Persians even greater power and influence 
than they had possessed before. [Antalcidas.) 
But the empire was suffering from intcnial dis¬ 
turbances and confusion : Artaxerxes himself was 
a w’eak man; his mother, Parysatis, carried on 
her horrors at the court w'ith truly oriental 
cruelty ; and slaves and eunuchs wielded the reins 
of government. Tributary countries and satraps 
endeavoured, under such circumstances, to make 
themselves independent, and tin; exertions which 
it was nccessiiry to make against the rebels ex¬ 
hausted the strength of the empire. Artaxerxes 
thus had to maintain a long struggle against Eva- 
gonis of ('vprns, from b. c. 335 to b. c. 376, and 
yet all he could gain was to confine Evagoras to 
his original possession, the town of Salaniis and 
its vicinity, and to compel him to pay a moderate 
tribute. (Diod. xv. 9.) At the s;ime time he had 
to can-y on war against the Cjudusians, on the 
2 B 2 
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shores of the Caspian sea ; and after his numerous 
army was with great difficulty saved from total 
destruction, he concluded a peace without gain¬ 
ing any advantages. (Diod. xv. 9, 10; Plut. 
Artax, 24.) His attempts to recover Egypt 
were unsuccessful, and the general insurrection 
of his subjects in Asia Minor failed only through 
treachery among the insurgents themselves. (Diod. 
XV. 90, &c.) When Artaxerxes felt that the 
end of his life was approaching, he endcwoured 
to prevent all quarrels respecting the succession 
by fixing upon Dareius, the eldest of his three 
legitimate sons (by his concubines he had ntj loss 
than 115 sons, .Justin, x. 1), as his successor, and 
granted to him all the outward distinctions of 
royalty. But Dareius soon after fell out with his 
father about Aspasiju and fonned a plot to assassi¬ 
nate him. But the plot was betrayed, and Dareius 
was put to death w'ith many of his accom})lices. 
(Plut. Artax. 20, Ac.; Justin. /. e.) Of the tw^o 
remaining legitimate sons, Ochus and Ariaspes, 
the former now hoped to succeed his father; but 
as Ariaspes was beloved by the Persians on account 
of his gentle and amiable character, and as the 
aged Artaxerxes .appeared to prefer Arsames, the 
son of one of his concubines, Ochus ccuitrivcd by 
intrigues to drive Ariaspes to despair and suicide, 
and had Arsames assassinated. Artaxerxes died 
of grief at these horrors in jj. c. 3(12, and was suc- 
ceediid by Ochus, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Artaxerxes III. (Plut. L/Jh of Arla- 
xerxcs; Diod. xv. 93; Phot. liiltl. pp. 42—44, ed. 
Bekker; Clinton, Fuat, llcllaii. ii. p. 331, &c.) 

Aktaxeiixks III., also allied (Jchus^ succeeded 
his father as king of Persia in n. c. 3(i2, and 
reigiK^d till n. c. 3.39. In order to secure the 
throne which he had gained by tniason and mur¬ 
der, he began his reign with a merciless extirpation 
of the members of his family. He himself was a 
cowardly and reckless despot; and the great ad- 
vantfiges which the Persian arms gained during his 
reign, were owing only to his Greek generals .and 
mercenaries, and to traitors, or w.ant of skill on 
the part of his enemies. These advantages con¬ 
sisted in the conquest of the revolted siitrap Artu- 
bazus [Aktabazus, No. 4 |, and in the reduction 
of Phoenicia, of several revolted towns in Cyprus, 
and of Egypt, ii. c. 350. (Diod. xvi. 40—52.) 
From this time Artaxerxes withdrew to his seraglio, 
where he passed his days in sensual jileasures. 
The reins of the government were entirely in the 
hands of the eunuch Bagoas, and of Mentor, the 
Kliodian, and the existence of the king himself 
was felt by his subjects only in the bloody com- 
mand.s which he issued. At last he w'as killed 
by poison by Bagoas, and w.a8 succeeded by his 
youngest son. Arses. (Diod. xvii. 5 ; Plut. l)c Is. 
et Os. 11; Aelian, V. II. iv. 8, vi. 8, II. A. x. 28; 
Justin, X. 3; comp. Clinton, Fast. IMlen. ii. p. 382, 
&c.) Respecting Artaxerxes, the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sassanidae, see Sassanidae. IL.S.J 
ARTA'XIAS {‘Apralias) or ARTAXES (’Ap- 
rdfrjs), the name of three kings of Armenia, 

I. The founder of the Armenian kingdom, was 
one of the generals of Antiochus the Great, but 
revolted from him soon after his peace with the 
Romans in n. c. 188, and bec.ame lui independent 
sovereign, (Strab. xi. pp. 528,531,532.) Hannib<al 
took refuge at the court of Artaxias, when Antio¬ 
chus was no longer able to protect him, and he 
superintended the building of Artaxata, the capital 
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of Armenia, which was so called in honour of Ar¬ 
taxias. (Strab. xi. p. 528; Plut. Lucall. 31.) Ar- 
bixias was included in the pe.aco nmde between 
Eumenes and Pharnaces in «. c. 179 (Polyb. xxvi. 
6), but was conquered and taken prisoner by An¬ 
tiochus IV. Epiphanes towards the end of liis 
reign, about B. c. 165, (Appian, 45, 66.) 

II. The son of Artavasdes I., Av.as made king 
by the Armenians when his father was taken pri¬ 
soner by Antony in n. c. 34. He risked a battle 
against the Rom.ans, but was dcfe.'ited and obliged 
to dy into Parthia. But with the help of the 
Parthians he regained his kingdom soon afterwards, 
.and defeated and took prisoner Artav.asdes, king 
of Media, who had opposed him. [Artavasdes.] 
On his return to Armenia, he put to death all thi‘ 
Romans who h.ad remained behind in the country; 
and in consequoiu^e of that, Augustus refused to 
restore him his relatives, when he sent an embassy 
to Rome to demand them. When the Armenians 
in B. c. 20 complained to Augustus about Artaxias, 
and requested .as king his brother Tignanes, who 
w.as then at Rome, Augustus sent Tiberius with a 
large Jimiy into Armenia, in order to depose Ar¬ 
taxias and place 'I'igranes upon the throne ; but 
Artixias was put to death by his relatives before 
Tiberius reached the country. I'igranes w.as now 
proclaimed king without any opposition ; but 
Tiberius took the credit to himself of a successful 
expedition ; whence Horace (Fp/st. i. 12. 25) says, 
“Claudi virtute Neronis Armenius cecidit.” (Dion 
Cass. xlix. 39, 40, 44. li. 16, liv. 9; Tac. A?/?/, ii. 3; 
Veil. l*at. ii. 94 ; Joseph. AtU. xv. 4. § 3 ; Suet. 
Titjer. 9.) Velleius Paterculus (/. c.) calls this 
king Artavasdes, and Dion Cassius in one passjige 
(liv. .9) names him Artabsizes, but in all tin; others 
Artixes. 

111. 'J’he son of Polemon, king of Pontus, w.as 
prochaimed king of Armenia by Gennanicus in 
A. D. 18, at the wish of the Armenians, whose 
favour he had gained by .adojiting their habits and 
mode of life. His original name was Zenon, but 
the Armenians called liim Artaxias on his acces¬ 
sion. Upon the death of Artaxias, about a. d. 35, 
Arsaces, the son of the Parthian king, Artabanus, 
w.as placed upon the Armenian throne by his fa¬ 
ther. (Tac. An?i. ii. 56, vi. 31.) 

ARTAYCTES (’ApTou/fTTjs), a Persi.an, the 
son of Cherasmis, commanded the Macrones and 
Mosynoeci in the expedition of Xerxes into Greece. 
He was at the time goviuaior of tin* towai of Sestus 
and its territory on the Hellespont, wlu're he ruled 
as an .arbitrary and reckless tyrant. Wlien Xerxes 
p.assed through Sestus, Artiiyctes induced the king 
by fraud to give him the tomb and s.acred land of 
tin; hero Protesilaus, which existed at Elaeus near 
Sestus ; he then pilhaged the tomb, and made pro¬ 
fane use of the sacred land. This sacrilegious act 
was not forgiven him by the Greeks, He did not 
expect to see an enemy at such a dist.ance from 
Athens ; when, therefore, in B. c. 479, X.anthippus 
.appeared in the Hellespont with a lhait, Artayctes 
w.'is not prepared for a siege. However the town 
Wiis strongly fortified and abh.* to resist a besieging 
army. Xanthippus continued his siege during the 
whole winter, but on the approach of spring the 
famine in the town became insupportable ; .and 
Art.ayctes and Oeob.azus, a Persian of high rank, 
succeeded in making their escape through the lines 
of the besiegers. As soon as the Greek inhabit¬ 
ants of Sestus heard of the flight of their gover- 
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iior, they opened their gates to the Atlicniaiis. 
'I’he two fugitives were pursued, and Artayctes 
Olid his son were ovi'rtaken and })rought before 
Xanthippus. Artayctes ofh'red 100 tsilents to the 
inhabitants of Klaens as an atonement for thi; out¬ 
rage he liad committed on the tomb of Protesilaiis, 
and ’JOO more? as a ransom for himself and his son. 
Hut the inhabitants would not accejit any other 
atonement than his life, and Xanthippus was obliged 
to give him up to them. Artayctes was tlien 
nailed to a cross, and his son stoiu‘d to d(‘ath before 
his eyes. (Herod, vii. ilil, 70. ix. lib, 110—1*_*0 ; 
Pans. i. 4, § T).) j L. S.] 

AIITAYNTK (’ApraueTTj), a daughter of 
jVIasistes, the brother of Xerxc's I. Xerxes gave 
her in marriage to his son Dareius, but he himself 
was in love with her, and on one occasion was 
obliged, by his own imprudent promise, to give her 
a roiie which he had received as a ]»resent from 
his wife Amastris. Thus the king's jiaiinnonr be¬ 
came known, and Amastris, fancying that the love 
alVair was tin; work of the wife of Masistes, took 
the most cruel vengeance upon her. (Herod, ix. 

1 ()}{— 110.) Alaxiinus 'lyrins (xxvi. 7 ) confounds 
the two women, Amastris and Artaynte. (Comp. 
'I’/et/.. ii. C.) ^ [1-S.J 

AK’l’A VN'ri'iS (’AgTaucTijs'), one of the gene¬ 
rals in the army of Xerxes. When Xerxes bad 
returm'd to .Asia aftm’ the buttle of Salamis, 
Artayntes, Ithar itri's, and sonii! other generals, 
saih'd to Samos in ordm- to waieli the lonians, and 
in tin* hope that the land-force under Mardoniusin 
northern (ireoee niiglit still he smresslnl. Hut 
after the battles of Plataeai' and Alycale, in n. j 
•l7b, Artayules and Itliamitres took to tlight. 
While .Artayntes was ]iiissing tlinmgh Asia, he 
was met by Alasistes, the brother of Xerxes, wh.’i 
Ci'iisured him severely for his cowardly tlight. 
Artayntes, miraged, drew liis sword and would 
have killed Masistes, had he not In'cn saved by 
Xeinagoras, a Creek, who seized Artaynt«>s at the 
moineiit and threw him on the ground, for which 
act h(' was liberally rewarded. (Herod, viii. liiO, 

ix. ID-J, 1(»7.) S.] 

A UTK'iM llAPiKS (’ApTeftSdpris), a Aledian of 
noble rank, whose son, according to the story 
about the youth of the gre.'it Cyrus, was one. of the 
})layniati‘s of Cyrus, t’ynis chastised him for his 
want of obedience in tlndr play ; and Artembares, 
indignant at the conduct of Cyrus, who was be¬ 
lieved to be a more shepherd's boy, complained to 
king Astyages, and thus hecaine the means of dis- 
covcriiig that Cyrus w'as the son of Alandane and 
the grandson of Astyages, (Herod, i. 114—lib.) 
'I'wo Persians of this name occur in Herodotus 
(ix. PJ’J), and Aeschylus. (/V/**-. 2.9, •J.^4.) [L.y.] 
ARTKAllCHA. ’l Clkims.J 
ARTEAllDO'RUS (’AgTtjaiSajpos). 1. Sur- 
named AitisTorHAMUH, and also Pseudo-Arist»> 
phaniu.s, from liis being a diseijile of the celelmited 
grammariau Aristophanes, of llyzantiuin at Alex¬ 
andria. Arteinidorus liiniself was, therefore, a 
contemporary of Aristarchus, and likewise a gram¬ 
marian. He is mentioned by Athenaeus (iv. p. 
H12) as the author of a work irepj AcwpiSos, the 
nature of which is not clear, and of or 7 A< 2 o'- 
(Tai dvjyapruTticol, that is, a dictionary of teclniical 
terms and expressions ust'd in the art of cookery. 
(Atlien. i. p. 5, ix. p. .‘187, xiv. pp. bb2, bb3; 
feuidas, s. ?jy., 'Aprf/xidwftos and Tt/tiaxlSas ; Ero- 
tiaii in Adaiov.) Some MSS. of Theocritus con- 
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tain, under the name of Artemidorus, an epigram 
of two lines on the collection of bucolic })oem.s, 
which perhaps belongs to our grammarian. (Theo- 
crit. p. 80b, ed. Kiessling; Anthol. Graec. ix. n. 
205.) 

2. Of Ascalon, wrote a history of Bithynia, 
and is mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium (.s. r. 
*A<rKa\uv') as one of the distinguished persons of 
that place. 

3. Of CNinrs, a son of Theopompiis, and a 
friend of .Julius Caesar (Strab. xiv, p. 656), was a 
rhetorician, and taught the Creek language at 
Koine. At the time when the plot was formed 
against the life of Caesar, B. c. 43, Artemidorus, 
who had heard of it, cautioned Caesar by a letter, 
and urged him to take care of himself; hut the 
warning was not heeded. (Pint. Cues. b5; Zo- 
naras, vol. i, p. 491, ed. Paris.) 

4. Hai.ihanus, was a native of Ephesus, hut is 
usually called Daldianiis (AaASiayds), to distin¬ 
guish him from the geographer Artemidorus (Lu¬ 
cian, VhUopatr. 22), sime his mother was bom at 
Dahlia or Daldis, a small town in Lydia, Arte¬ 
midorus himself also preferred the surname of 
Daldianiis {Onvirovr. iii. bb), which seems to have 
been a matter of pride with him, as the Daldian 
Apollo Alystes gave him the. especial commission 
to write a work on dreams. {^Oncinn-r. ii. 79.) 
He lived at Rome in the ndgn of Antoninus Pius 
and Al. Aurelius, as we may inter from several 
passages of his work (i. 215, bfi, iv. 1), ihougii 
SOUK' writers have plac(*d him in tin; reign of Con¬ 
stantine, and others identify him with the friend 
of Pliny the younger, and son-in-law of Alusonius. 
(Pliii. Epht. W'i. 11.) But the passages of Artenii- 
donis’s own work cited above, }»lact‘ the question 
beyond all doubt. Arti'iuidoms is the author of a 
work on the interpretation of dreams {'OveipoKpi- 
riKo), in live books, wliich is still extant. Jle 
colleeted the materials for this work by very ex- 
tejisive reading (he asserts tliat he had read all 
the hooks on the subject), on his tnivels through 
Asia, fJreece, Italy, and the (irocian islands. 
{Omir. PriKHnn. lih. i.) He liimself intimates that 
he had written sevenil works, and from Suidas 
and Eudocia avo may infer, that one was called 
uiuvoaKorriKd, and the other x^tp^^rKuTri/cd. Along 
Avith his occupations on these subjects, he also 
practised as a physician. From his work on 
drcains, it is clear tiiat he Avas aciiuaintcd Avith 
the principal productions of more ancient writers 
on the subject, and his object is to prove, that 
in dreams the future is revealed to man, and to 
clear the science of interpreting them from the 
abuses with Avhich the fashion of the time had 
surrounded it. He does not attempt to establish 
his opinion by philosophical reasoning, but by 
appealing to facts partly recorded in Iristory, partly 
derived from oral tradition of the people, and partly 
from his own ex}K*rieuce. Un the last point he 
places great reliance, especially as he believed that 
he Avas culled to his task bj" Apollo, (ii. 70.) 
This makes him conceited, and raises him above 
till fear of censure. The first two books are dedi- 
ciited to Cassius Alaximus. The third and fourth 
are inscribed to bis son. The fifth book is, pro¬ 
perly speaking, an independent work, the title of 
which is ffegl oVei'pwv dvaSdfffoiv, and AA'hich con¬ 
tains a collection of interesting dreams, Avhich 
were believed to have been realized. The stylo of 
the work is simple, correct, tuid elegant; and this, 
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together with the circumstance that Arteraidorus 
has often occasion to allude to or explain ancient 
manners and usages, give to it a peculiar value. 
The work has also great interest, because it shews 
us in what manner the ancients symbolized and in¬ 
terpreted certain events of ordinary life, which, when 
well understood, throws light on various points of 
ancient mythology. The first edition of the Onei- 
rocritica is that of Aldus, Venice, lolH, 8vo.; the 
next is that of Rigaltius(Paris, 1()()3, 4 to.), which 
contains a valuable commentarj’^; however, it 
goes down only to the ()8th chapter of the si'cond 
book. The last edition is that of J. tl. Ueilf, 
Leipzig, U{(lo, 2 vols, Hvo. It contains tlie notes 
of Rigaltius, and some by Ileiske and the editor. 

o. A Mkgauic ])liilosopher, who, according to 
Diogenes Laertius (ix. 53), wrote a Avork against 
Chrysippiis. 

(). Of Ei'Hesits, a (Ireek geographer, who lived 
about n. r. 100. lie made voyages round the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, and 
apparently evmi in the southern ocean. Re also 
visited Iberia and Gaul, and corrected the accounts 
of Eratosthenes respecting those countries. We 
knoAv that in his description of Asia he stated the 
distances of places from one another, iind that the 
countries beyond the river Tanais were unknown 
to him. The work in which he gave the results 
of his investigations, is called by Marcianus of 
Ileracleia, a Tre/aVAouv, and seems to be the sjune 
as the one more commonly called rd yeuypaefiov- 
ueva^ or rd rrjs yeu}ypa<f>ias j3i€Ala. 1 1 consistiMl 
of eleven books, of which Marcianus afterwards 
made an abridgement. The original work, which 
was highly valued by the ancients, and is quoted 
in innumerable passages by Strabo, Stephanus of 
Ryzantium, Pliny, Isidorus, and others, is lost ; 
but we possess many small fragments and some 
larger ones of Marcianus’ abridgement, which con¬ 
tain the periplus of tin; Pontus Euxeinus, and ac¬ 
counts of IJithynia and Paplilagonia. The loss of 
this important Avork is to be regretted, not only on 
account of the geographical information Avhich it 
contained, but also because the autlior entered into 
the description of the manners and costumes of 
tlu! nations he spoke of. Tlie fragments of Arte- 
midorus were first collected and published by I). 
Jlbschel in his Ger^raphicay Aug. Vindel. lb(»0, 
4to. The best collection is that in Hudson’s Oeo- 
graplii Minorcs, vol. i. Two small fragments, not 
contained in Hudson, liave been published by Van 
(5oens in his edition of Porphyrius’s 
pl/uruiUy p. b7, and a tliird, containing a descrij)- 
tion of the Nile is ]»rinted in Aretin’s lieitrupc zur 
Gcsch. uml Lit. vol. ii. p. 4b, &c. (Vossius, dv 
Hist. Gram. p. 1155, Avith the notes of Wester- 
mann.) Athenaeus (iii, p. Ill) ascribes to this 
Artemidonxs a work entitled 'luviKd viroptn^/Mira. 
(Comp. IJkert, Gcof/r. der Gricch. u. Horn. i. 2, p. 
141, Ac., 250.) 

7. A son-in-laAV of MusoNitrs, the philosopher, 
Avas himself likewise a philosopher, and a friend of 
I’liny the younger, one of Avhose letters (iii. 11) is 
lull of his praise. 

d. Of Pauion, an astronomer, whose views of 
his science are recorded by Seneca. (Quaest. Nat. 
i. 4, vii. 13.) 

9. Of Tarsus, a grammarian, whom Strabo 
(xiv. p. 675) mentions as one of the distinguished 
jiersons of that place. It is not impossible that he ( 
uiay be the same as the one to wliose grammaticjil ’ 
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or lexicographical Avorks reference is made by tlie 
Scholiast on Aristophanes ( Vesp. 1139,1164,1231; 
Comp. Phot. s. V. revrd^tiv ; Etym. M. .v. iw. dpis- 
KuSps and dpju^), though the work or works here 
referred to may also belong to Nt). 1. 

10. Of Tralles, a celebrated pugilist, Avho 
lived about a. d. 69. (Pans. vi. 14. § 1 ; Martial, 
vi. 77.) 

11. The author of elegies on love. (Tlepl tptarosy 

Eratostli. Chtast. 31.) Tln're are many more per¬ 
sons of the name of Artemidorus avIio are mentioned 
in ancient Avriters; but as nothing is known about 
them, Ave refer to the list in Eabricius Grmc. 

v. p. 263), to Avhich some supplements are given 
hy Van Goens. (/. c.) [L. S.] 

ARTEMIl)0'lUlS(’ApTf)u/Sw£.os). 1. A Greek 
physician, quoted by Caelius Aurelianus(/Ai Morh. 
Acid. ii. 31, iii. 14, 15, pp. 146, 224, 227), Avho was 
a native of Side in Pamphylia, and a foliow'cr of 
Erasistnitus. He must have livtul some time between 
the third centurj" n. c. and the second century 
after Christ. He may perhajis be the jierson 
quoted by Galen without any distinguishing epi¬ 
thet {T)e Compos. McMcam. sec. Locosy v. 3, vol. 
xii. p. 828), but he is probably not the same person 
as the Artemidorus oIuplitt'/is avIio is mentioned by 
the same author, ((hinmeid. in llippocr. '^Dcltat. 
Vk't. in Morb. Ac.'"' i. 15. vol. xv. p. 444.) 

2. ARTEMinoRUS C \riro ('AprepiSupos 6 
KaTTtrwi'), a Greek pliysician and grammarian 
at Rome, in tlie reign of the emperor Hadrian, 
A. j). 117—138, Avho published an edition of the 
works of Hippocrates, which Galen tells us {Com- 
vient. In Htppoer. ‘‘ I)e Nat. /An/*.” vol. xv. p. 21) 
Avas not only much valued by the eiiqxTor liim- 
self, but Avus also much esteemed even in Galen's 
time. He is, however, accused of making con¬ 
siderable changes in tlie text, and of altering the 
old readings and inodt'rnizing tlie langiiagui. He 
was a relation of Dioscorides, Avho also edited the 
AA'orks of Hifipocnites, and he is frequently inen- 
tioiKul by Galen. {Comment, in llippocr. “ lie. 
Jlumor.'" vol. xvi. p. 2 ; Gloss. Jfifipocr. vol. xix. 
p. 83, &c.) He may perhaps be the person some¬ 
times quoted simply by the name of Capito. 
fCAriTO.J 

3. Akteaiiuorus Cornelius, a physician, win* 

Avas bom at Perga in Pamphylia, or, according to 
some editions i>f Cicero, at Pergamus in Mysia. 
He Avas one of tlie unj>rincipled agents of Verres, 
Avhom he first assisted in his robbery of the temple 
of Diana at Perga, Avlieii h«* Avas legatus to Cn. 
Dolabidla in Cilicia, ii. c. 79 (('ic. 2 Verr. i. 20, 
iii. 21); and afterwards attended him in Sicily 
during his pra<*toi-Khip, n. t. 72—69, Avhero, among 
other intammis acts, ho was one of the judges 
{reeujnratorcs) in the case of Nymj)lio. His ori¬ 
ginal mum; apj/ears to have been Artemidorus; he 
was probably at first a slave, and afterwards, on 
being freed by liis master, (pi'rhaps Cn. Conulius 
Dolabella,) took tlie name of Cornelius. Cicero 
calls him in one place “Cornelius medicus” (2 
Verr. iii. 11), in another “ArtemidorusPergaeus” 
(c. 21), and in a third “ Artemidorus Cornelius” 
(c. 49); but it is plain that in (!ach passage he 
refers to the same individual, though Ernesti has 
in his Index Histuricus considered them as three 
difterent persons. [ W. A. G.J 

ARTPIMIDO'RUS, a painter. Avho lived at the 
close of the first century after Christ. (Martial, 

V. 40.) [C. P. M.J 
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A'RTEMJS (■'Apre/Ajs), one of the great divini¬ 
ties of the Greeks. Her name is usually derived 
frtmi dpre/Aris, uninjured, healthy, vigorous; accord¬ 
ing to which she would be the goddess who is her¬ 
self inviolate and vigorous, and also grants strength 
and liealth to others. (Plat. CraXyl. p. 40(), b.; 
Strab. xiv. p. 63.5 ; Knstath. ad Jlom. pp. .TJ, 577, 
17 32.) According to the Homeric account and 
Hesiod {Theoy. 9HI) she was the daughter of Zeus 
and Leto, whence Aeschylus 148) calls her 

Krtrwytvfia. She was the sister of Apollo, and 
b<»rn with him at the same time in the island of 
Dedos. According to a tradition which J\ausanias 
(viii. 37. § 3) found in Aeschylus, Artemis was a 
daughter of Demetor, and not of Leto, while ac¬ 
cording to an Egyptian story (Herod, ii. 156) she 
was the daughter of Dionysus and Jsis, and J^eto 
was only her nurse. Rut these and sonui other 
legends are only the results of the id(‘ntihcation of 
th(! Greek Artemis with other local or foreitrii 
divinities. 'J'lu; plac(i of Iier birth is for the same 
reason not the same in all traditions : some say 
that it \v;is the grove of Ortygia near Ephesus 
(Tacit. AuiKil. iii. 61 ; Schol. ad Piud. Neni. i. 1), 
otlnu’s that it was Crete (I)iod. v. 72), and others 
again, that slie was the sister of Apollo, but born 
Munewhat earlier, so that she was able to assist 
Leto in giving birth H) Aptdlo. (Orph Hymn. 34. 
5; Spanheim, (\dl\m. p. 476, cVc.) In the dt‘- 
scription of the miture and character of this god- 
d(!hs, it is necess.irv to distinguish between the 
diilerent points of view from which the Greeks 
l egarded her, and also between the really Gn‘<*k 
Artemis and certiiin foreign divinities, who for 
.some resemblance or Jinotlier were identitied by 
tile Greeks with their own Artemis, 

1. Arleiiiis as tlia sister of A path., is a kind of 
female Ajadlo, that is, she as a female divinity rc^- 
jiresented the siinie idea that Apollo did as a male 
divinity. This relation between the two is in 
many other cases described as the relation of hus¬ 
band and wife, and there seems to have been a 
tradition which actually described Artemis as the 
wife of Aiiollo. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1107.) 
In the character of sister of Apollo, Artemis is 
like her brother anned with a bow, quiver, and 
arrows, and sends plague and dentil among men 
and animals ; she is a dvdKKuvaa. Sudden 
deaths, hut more especially those of women, are 
described as the effect of her arrows. (Horn. 7/. 
vi. 20.5, 427, Ac., xix. 50, xxi. 483, &c.; Lhi. xi. 
172, Ac., 324, XV. 478, xviii. 202, x.v. 61, Ac., v. 
124, Ac.) She also acts sometimes in conjunction 
with her brother. (Gt/. xv. 410 ; 7/. xxiv. 606.) 
As Apollo was not only a destructive god, but also 
averted the evils which it was in his power to in¬ 
flict, so Artemis was at the same time a 3cd croh 
nipa ; that is, she cured and idleviated the sufTer- 
iugs of mortals. Thus, for instance, .she healed 
Aeneas, when he was wounded and carried into 
the temple of A})ollo. {11. v. 447.) In the 
Trojau war she sided, like Apollo, with the 
Trojans. The man wliom she looked graciously 
upon was prosperous in his fields and flocks, his 
houwdiold was thriving, and he died in old age. 
(Callim. Hymn, in Puin. 129, Ac.) She was 
more especially tlie protectress of the young, 
whence the epithets TraiSorpdpoSy Kovporp6<f>os^ and 
<{>i\ope7pa$ (comp. Diod. v. 73) ; and Aeschylus 
(Ayam. 142) calls her the protectress of young 
bucking-aniinals, luid of the game ranging through 
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the forests of the mountains. Artemis thus also 
came to be regarded as the goddess of the flocks 
and the chase : slie is the huntress among the im¬ 
mortals ; she is called the stag-killer (^AeupriSdAos), 
the lover of the tumult connected with the chase 
(ic€Aa56ti/r)), and dypdT^pa. {II. xxi. 511, 485, 
Ac.; Horn. Hymn, in Dirni. 10.) Artemis is 
moreover, like Apollo, unmarried ; she is a maiden- 
divinity never conquered by love. (Soph. Elect. 
1220.) The priests and priestesses devoted to her 
service were bound to live pure and chaste, and 
tnuigressions of their vows of chastity were severely 
punished. (Pans. vii. 19. § 1. viii. 13. § 1.) She 
was worshipped in several places together with her 
brother ; and the worship of both divinities was 
believed to have come from the Hyperboreans, and 
Hyperborean maidens brought sJicrifices to Delos. 
(Herod, ii. 32, 35.) The laurel was sacred to 
both divinities, and both were regarded as the 
founders and protectors of towns and streets. 
(Pans. i. 38. 4; 6, iii. 24. § 6, viii. 36, in fin.; 
Aeschyl. Sept. 450 ; Callim. Hymn, in IHuu. 34.) 

There are, however, some points also, in which 
there is no resemblance between Artemis and 
Apollo: she has nothing to do with music or 
poetry, nor is there any trace of her having been 
regiirded as an oracular divinity like Apollo. Re¬ 
specting the real and «)riginal character of Artemis 
as the sister of Apollo, we encounter the «ime 
difficulties as thost' nnaitioned in the articli; 
Ai’oi.lo, viz. as to whether she was a purely s]»i- 
ritual and ethical divinity, as Muller thinks, or 
whether she was the representative of some power 
in physical nature; and the question must be 
decided here in llu! same manner as in the case of 
Apollo. When Apollo was regarded as idiMitical 
with the sun or Helios, nothing was more natural 
than that his sister should be regtirded as Selene 
or the moon, and accordingly the Greek Artemis 
is, at least in lat«*r times, the goddess of the moon. 
Ruttmann and Hermann consider this idea of Ar¬ 
temis being the moon as the fundamental one from 
which all the others an; derived. Rut, at any 
rate, the idea of Artemis being the goddt;ss of tin* 
moon, must bo confined to Artemis the sister of 
Apollo, and is not applicable to the Arcadian, Tau- 
rian, or Ephesian Artemis. 

2. The Arcadian Artemis is a goddess of the 
nymphs, and was worshipped as such in Arcadia 
in very carl}' times. Her sanctuaries and temples 
were more numerous in this country than in any 
other part of Greece. There was no connexion 
between the Arcadian Artemis ard Apollo, nor 
are tliere any traces here of the ethical character 
which is so prominent in Artemis, the sister of 
Apollo. These circumstances, together with the 
fact, that her suniamesand epithets in Arcadia are 
nearly all derived from the mountains, rivers, and 
lakes, slu'W that here she was the representative of 
some part or power of nature. In Arcadia she 
hunted with her nymphs on Taygetus, Eryman- 
thus, and Maenalus; twenty nymphs accompanied 
her during the chase, and with sixty others, daugh¬ 
ters of Oceanus, she held her dances in the forests 
of the mountains. Her bow, quiver, and arrows, 
were made by Hephaestus, and Pan provided her 
with dogs. Her chariot was drawn by four stags 
with golden antlers. (Callim. Hymn, in Dian. 
13, 81, 90, Ac.; Apollod. ii. 5. § 3; Find. OL 
iii. 51.) Her temples and sanctuaries in Arcadia 
were usually near lakes or rivers, whence she was 
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called KinvrjTi^ or Kifivaia. (Pans. ii. 7. § 6, iii. 
23. § 6, iv. 4. § 2, 31. § 3, viii. 53. § 51) In the 
precincts of her sanctuaries there w(Te often wicred 
wells, as at Corinth. (Pans. ii. 3. § 5, iii. 20. § 7.) 
As a nymph, Artemis also !ipp(’ars in connexion 
with river ffods, as with Alpheiiis [Alf’Hkiijs], 
and thus it is intelligible why lish Avere sacred to 
her. (Diod. v. 3.) 

3. 77/c Taunan Artemis. The legends of this 
goddess are mystical, and her Avorship was orgiastic 
and connected, at least in early times, Avith human 
sacrifices. According to the (jrtiek legend there 
was in Taiiris a goddc'ss, whom the (ireeks for 
some reason identiti(*d Avith tlndr oaati Artemis, 
and to whom all strangers that Avere thrown on 
the coast (»f'I’anris, Avere sacriticed. (Eurip. //»//. 
Taur. 3().) Iphigeneia and Orestes Ijronght her 
image from thence, and landed at Itr.iuron in At¬ 
tica, Avht!nc(‘ the goddess deri\*ed the name of Brau- 
ronia. (Pans, i. 23. § J), 33. 5^ 1, iii. Ki, in fin.) 
1’he Brauroniau Artemis aa’us Avorshipped fit Athens 
and Sparta, and in the latter place the boys Avert* 
scourged at her altar in such a majiner that it be¬ 
came sprinkled Avith their blood. Tliis cruel cere¬ 
mony AA’as believed to have been introduced by 
Lycurgus, instead of the human sacrilices AA’hich 
had until then bec'U oll'ered to her. {Dirt, of Ant, 
s. V. Bpavfmvia and AiafiacTTiywais.) Her name 
at Sparta was Orthia, Avith rereremui to the phal- j 
lus, or because her statue stood erect. According i 
to anotlu^r tradition, Orestes and Iphigeneia con¬ 
cealed the image of the 'raurian godiless in a bun¬ 
dle of bruslnvood, and carried it to Aricia in La- 
tiuin. [Akicin.v.] Jjdiigeneia, aa'Iio Avas at first 
to havi' been sacrifaed to Artemis, and then be¬ 
calm; her priestess, Avas afterwards identilieiJ AA'ith 
the goddess (Herod, iv. 103; Pans. i. 13. 8 1)« 
Avho AA'as Avorshipped in some parts of Greece, as at 
Herniione, under tlie name of Iphigeneia. (Pans, 
ii. 35. § 1.) Some traditions stilted, that Artemis 
made Iphigenchi immortal, in the character of He¬ 
cate, tin; goddess of the moon. J IJecatk,] A 
kindred divinity, if not the same as the I’auri.'in 
Artemis, is Artemis ravpon4\os^ Avhose Avorship 
AViis connected Avith bloody sacrifices, and Avho pro¬ 
duced madness in the minds of men, at least the 
chorus in the Ajax of Sophocles, describes the 
mildness of Ajax as thp work of this diAunity. In 
the legends about the I'aurian Artemis, it seems 
that separate local traditions of Greece are mixed 
up Avith the l(‘gends of some Asiatic divinity, 
Avhose, symbol in the heaven was the moon, and 
on the earth the cow. 

4. 77ie Epht'Hvm Artemis Avas a diidnity totally 
distinct from the Greek goddess of the same name. 
She seems to have been the pijrsonification of the 
fructifying and all-nourishing poAvers of nature. 
It is an opinion almost universally adopted, that 
she AA’as an ancient Asiatic divinity Avluise AAmrship 
the Greeks found established in 1 onia, when they 
settled there, and that, for some resemblance they 
tliscovered, they applied to hm the name of Arte¬ 
mis. As soon as this identity of the Asiatic god¬ 
dess with the Greek Artemis was recognised, other 
features, also originally peculiar to the Greek Ar¬ 
temis, were transferred to her; and thus she is 
called a daughter of Leto, who gaAx* birth to her in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus. Her original cha¬ 
racter is sufficiently clear from the fact, that her 
priests were eunuchs, and that her image in the 
magnificent temple of Ephesus rcpn;scnted hei 
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with many breasts {iroKviM<n6s). The whole fi¬ 
gure of the goddess resembled a mummy : her 
head was surmounted with a mural crown \corona 
mtmdis)., and the lower part of her body, which 
ended in a point, like a pyramid upside down, was 
covered Avith figures of mystical animals. (Stmb. 
xiv. p. G41 ; Pans. iv. 31. § O’, vii. .5. § 2.y The 
symbol of this diAunity was a beo, and her high- 
priest bore the name of king (eo-m}*/). Her worship 
Avas said to have been established at Ephesus by 
the Amazons. (Pans. ii. 7. § 4, viii. 12. § 1; He- 
sych. and Suid. s. r. ecraijv.) 

Respecting some other divinities, or attributes of 
divinities, which were likoAvise regarded as identi¬ 
cal Avith Artemis in Greece, see Britomartih, 
Dictynna, and Eii.kithyia. The Romans iden¬ 
tified their goddess Diana Avith the Greek Artemis, 
and at a comparatively early time they transferred 
to their oAvn goddess all the peculiar features of 
the Greek Artemis. [Diana.] The w'oishi}) of 
Artemis Avas universal in all Greece, ill Delos, 
Crete, Sicily, and southern Italy, but more especi¬ 
ally in Arcadia and the Avbole of the Peloponncsiis. 
The sacrifices offered to the Brauroniau Artemis 
consisti'd of stags and goats; in Thrace dogs were 
offered to Aitemis. Among the animals sacred to 
the Greek Artemis we may mention the stag, boar, 
dog, and others; the fir-tree Avas likewise sacred 
to her. 

It is im))OKsible to trace the A’arious relations in 
Avhich Artemis appears to us to one common source, 
or to one fundamental idi'a: the very manner in 
AA-bich such a complicated mytbus Avas formed ren¬ 
ders the attempt I'ufile, or, to say the least, forced. 
In the case of Artemis, it is eviilent, that new ele¬ 
ments and featuri's were addl'd in various places to 
the ancient local mylhus ; the AA’orship of one divi¬ 
nity is idi'iitified Avith that of another, and the 
legends of the tAvo are mixed up into one, or those 
of the one are transferred to the other, whose U'- 
gends then sink into oblivion. 

The repri'seiitations of the Greek Artemis in 
works of art are difii'rent accordingly as she is re¬ 
presented either as a liimtress, or as the godde.ssof 
the moon ; A'et in either case she appears as a youth¬ 
ful and vigorous divinity, as becomes the sister of 
Apollo. As tlie huntress, she is tall, nimble, and lias 
small hips ; her fondiead is high, her eyes glancing 
freely about, and her hair tied up behind in such a 
niaiinor, that some locks float down hc'r neck ; lier 
breast is coA'cred, and the legs up to tlie knees are 
naked, the rest being covered by the clilamys. 
Her attributes are the bow, quiver, and arrows, or 
a spear, stags, and dogs. As the goddess of the 
moon, she wears a long robe which reaclu's doAvn 
to her feet, a vi-il covers her head, and above her 
forehead rises the cr<*sccnt of the moon. In her 
hand she often appears holding a torch. (Mitscher- 
lich, de Diana tSfjspitu^ Gottingen, 1321 ; Midler, 
Dorians., book ii. c. 9; Museo Dio-Clam. i. 30 ; 
llirt. Mythd. Jiilderh. i. p. 37.) [L. .S.J 

ARTEMPSIA {'Apre/xiala). 1. A queen of 
Halicarnassus, Cos, Nisyros, and Calydna, avIio 
ruled over these places as a vassal of the Persian 
emiiire in the reign of Xerxes I. She Avas a daugh¬ 
ter of Lygdamis, and on the death of lier husband, 
she succeeded liim as queen. When Xerxes in¬ 
vaded Greece, she voluntarily joined his fleet with 
five beautiful ships, and in‘the battle of Salamis 
( b . c. 480) she distinguished herself by her pru¬ 
dence, courage, and perse\xiance, for which she 
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WB9 afterwards hif^hly lionoured by tlic Persian 
king. (Herod, vii. 9.% viii. GH, 87, &c., .98, JOl, 
A,c.; Polyaen. viii. 58; Pans. iii. 11. § 8.) Ac¬ 
cording to a tradition preserved in IMiotiiis {JiiU. 
p. 158, a., ed. Rekker), she put an end to her life 
in a romantic manner. She was in love, it is said, 
with Dardanus, a youth of Abydos, and as her pas¬ 
sion was not returned, she avenged herself by put¬ 
ting his eyes out while he was asleep. I’his ex¬ 
cited the anger of the gods, and an orach* com¬ 
manded her to go to Eeucas, where she threw 
herself from the rock into the sc;a. She was suc¬ 
ceeded by her son Pisindelis. Respecting the 
import of th(! plirase in regard to lovers, “to leap 
from the Leucadian rock,” see Saitiio. 

•J. 'J'lu* sister, wife, and successor of the f'arian 
prince Mausolus. She was the daughter of Ilecii- 
tomnus, and after the death of her husband, she 
reigned for two years, from n. c. 852 to n. c. 850. 
Her administration was conducted on the sanic 
j)rineiples as that of her husband, whence she sup¬ 
ported the oligarcliical party in the island of Rhodes. 
(Diod. xvi. 8G, 45; Hem. dc KJml. Lilwrt. pp. 
1.98, 197, 198.) Slu; is renowned in history for 
li(*r extraordin.'iry grief at the death of lier husband 
Mausolus. She is said to have mixed his ashes in 
her daily drink, and t(» have gradually died away 
in griel' during tin; two years that she survived 
him. She induced the most eminent Greek rheto¬ 
ricians to ])roclai’n his ])raise in tlieir oratory ; and 
to perptitiiate his memory she built at Halicarnassus 
tlu! celebraO'd monument. ]\IauKoleum, which was 
regarded as one of tlie seven wonders of the world, 
and who.se name 8ulis('<|r.ently became the generic 
term for any splendid sepulcliml monument, ((’ic. 
Tusc. iii. 81 ; Strabo, xiv. p. (i.')G; Gellius, x. 18; 
Pliii. 11. A'. XXV. 8G, xxxvi. 4. § 9 ; Val. Max. iv. 
(). ext. 1 ; Suid. llarpocr. a. vv. 'hpr^fitaia and 
MauowAos,) Another celebrated mon\nnent w’as 
erected by l«er in the island of Rhodes, to com¬ 
memorate lier success in making herself mistress of 
the island. I’lie Rhodians, after recovering their 
liberty, mad(f it inaccessible, whence it was called 
in later tinus the *'A§aToj/. (V^itruv. ii. 8.) [L. S.] 

ARTEM I'yi US, a physician who is quoted by 
Marcellus Empiricus {Do. Mvdicam. c. 8G. p. 419), 
and Avho must therefon; have liva'd some time in or 
before the fourth century after Christ. It st*ems 
most probable that he is the same ]n‘rson who is 
called bv mistake in another ])assaL»e Arlnnius. 
{ibUi. c. ‘J 8. p. 298.) IW. A. (J.] 

AKTE'MlUS ANASTA'SIUS. IAnasta- 

.SIUS II.] 

A'RTEMON (^Aprefiuy). 1. Of Ca.s.sandrkia, 
a leanied grammarian, who s(‘(‘ms to have lived 
aft(*r Ji. c. 316. He is mentioned by Athenaeus 
xii. p. 515) as the author of—1. Ilfpi <ruva 7 aryTjs 
according to others dvayuyyiis) Avhich 

would cither be on collecting books, or on assigning 
books to their proper authors. 2. Ilepl ^i€\l<av 
or Ilepl ''■"»' "irepl rds (rvvovaias 

(Athen. xv. p. 694.) He is perhaps tlie 
same as the author of a work nepl AiovmiaKov 
(Tvtmjparos, quoted by Athenaeus (xiv. pp. (;36, 
687), without any distinguishing epithet. There 
is also a work on painters (nepl f&rypdcpw*') which 
is ascribed to one Artcmion. (llarpocrat. .«?. r. 
TloKvyvuros.) Fabricius is inclined to believe, 
that our Artemon of Cassandreia is the one of 
whom Demetrius (r/c Iillwmi.’2'6\) speak.^ as the 
person who collected letters of Aristotle. 
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2. Of Clazomenak, is mentioned by Aelian 
(l/isLAti. xii. 88) as the author of bpot KKa^oplvioi., 
in which he mentioned that, at one time, the terri¬ 
tory of Clazomenac was ravaged by a winged sow. 
Suidas (s. V. ’ApKTivos) ascribes to him a work on 
Homer (Trepl *0/ir|pou), of which, however, not a 
trace is now extant. 

3. A Heretic, who seems to have lived about 
the beginning of the third century of our (‘la. It 
is also probalAe that he resided in or near Rome, 
since we read in Photius {JJihL p. 12, a., ed. Hek- 

I k<!r), that the celebrated presbyter Cains (about 
A. n. 210) wrote against Artemon and his heresies. 

[ From the synodal l(!ttcr of the bishops assembled 
at Antioch in a. d. 269, wdio depo.sed the heretic 
Paul of Samosata (Kiisel). //. JiJ. vii. 80), it secuns 
clear that Artemon was regarded in the East as 
the precursor of the here.sies of Paul, and perhaps 
also that Artemon was then still alive ; at any rate, 
Iiowever, that his sect tvas still in existence. Ar¬ 
temon and his friend Theodotus denied the divinity 
of Christ, and asserted, that he w'as merely a i)ro- 
phet raised by his virtues above all others, and 
that God had made use of him for the good of 
mankind. (Enseb. 11. JJ. v. 28 ; Thcodoret. Ihu-rd. 
fubid. KjiU. ii, 4.) These opinions w^crc probably 
supjunted by Artemon and his followers, the Arte- 
niouites, Viy philosophical arguments; for Eusebius 
states, that they occupiiul themselves very mncli 
will) philosophy and mathematics, and that they 
made use of them in their inteq)retation of Scrip¬ 
ture. 'I'hey are charged with having introduced 
forg(*d readings into the text of the Bible, and to 
have omitted certain passages from the copies they 
ns<*d. 'J’h(*st‘ accusations, Iiowever, rest on rather 
weak grounds. (C. H. Stemmier Ddttrihe dc Sevia 
Artemonilarum.^ Leipzig, 1730 ; Schatfhausen. Ills- 
toria Artemonis et Arlemwiitarum^ Leipzig, 1787, 
4 to.) 

4. A La( EDAEMONiAN, w'lio built the military 
engines for Pericles in his w'ar against Samo.s in 
1 ), c. 441. (Pint. yVnW. 27; Diod. xii. 28; Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Aihirn. 802.) There was a cele- 
bnated statue of this Artemon made by l*olycIetus. 
(Plin. 11. N. xxxiv. 19. § 2.) Servius {ad Ac/i. 
ix. 505) confounds him with Artemon of Clazo- 
menae. 

5. Gf Magnesia, is known only as the author 
of a work on the virtues of Avomeii (’rtpl ruSy tear 
dpeTTjv yvvai^t ‘neirf'aypaTfvpfywv biriyT}pdrwv), 
of wliieh Sopater made an abstract (Phot, liibl. p. 
108, a.) ; but both the original and the abstract 
are lost. 

6. Called MeAorroior, from his being a medic 
poet, appears to liavo been a contemporary of the 
comic poet Aristojehanos. {Achurn. 830, with tlie 
Schol.; Suid. s. r\ o^uy.) It is usually believed, 
that he is the author of the two epigrams still ex¬ 
tant in the Antholngia Graeca. (xii. 55. 124.) 

7. Of Mii.kti's, wrote a work on the interpre¬ 
tation of dreams {ovfipoKpiriKd)., in twenty-two 
books, which is now lost. (Arteniid. Oncir. ii. 49 ; 
Eustatli. ad Ihm. II. xvi. p. 1119 ; Tertull. dc 
A Him. 46; Fulgent, i. 13.) 

8. Of Pergamts, a (Ireek rhetorician, who 
wrote a history of Sicily, which is now lost, but is 
often mentioned bv the grammarians. (Schol. ad 
PiHd.Pyih. i. 1, 32, iii. 48; Ol. ii. 16, v. 1; IsiJu 
ii. Argiun.; Schol. ad Lycophr. 177.) 

9. A RiiKTOun iAN, who seems to have lived 
during the early period of the Homan empire, and 
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is mentioned several times by Seneca, who has 
also preserved some fragments of his. (Senec. Huas. 
1; Cuntrov. i. 6, 7, ii. 9, IK iii. 16, iv. 25, v. 30. 
33.) 

10. A Syrian of royal descent, who lived in 
and after the reign of Antiochus the Great. He 
resembled the king so much, that when, in b. c. 
187, Antiochus was killed, the queen Laodicu put 
Artemon into a bed, pretending that he was the 
king, and dangerously ill. Numbers of jierBOiis 
were admitted to see him ; and all believed that 
they were lisUmiug to their king when he recom¬ 
mended to them liuodico and her children. (Plin. 
H. N. vii. 10; Val. Max, ix. 14. ext. 1.) [L. S.] 

A'llTEMON, a physician, who is said by 
Pliny (//. N. xxviii. 2) to have made use of 
cruel and superstitious remedies, and who must 
have lived some time in or before the first century 
after Christ. [W. A. (!.] 

A'RTEMON. 1. A painter mentioned by 
Pliny (7/. N. xxxv. 11. s. 40), who enumerates 
some of his works. His country is not known. 
With regard to his age, we can only say, that he 
seems to have lived after the time of Alexander 
the Great, as one of his works was a statue of 
queen Stratouice, a name not unfrequent in the 
Asiatic kingdoms after that time. 

2. A sculptor, in the first century after Christ, 
and, in conjunction with Pythodorus, adorned the 
l*{ilaces of the Caesars on the Pahitine with statues. 
(Plin. 77. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4. § 11.) [C. P. M, j 

AKTCl'CKS (’ApTWKTjy), king of the Iberians, 
against whom Ponipey marchcul in n. c. G5. Pom- 
pey crossed the Cyrmis and defeated Artoces; and 
when he also crossed the Pelorus, Artoces sent to 
him his sons as hostages, and concluded a peaces 
with him. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 1,2; Appian, MU/tr. 
103, 117; Flor. iii. 5, who culls him Arthoces; 
Pint. Pomp. 36.) 

AR'rGNIS. [Autakazits, No. 4.] 

M. ARTO'RIUS (’Aprwpios), a j)hysician at 
Rome, who was one of the followers of Asclepiad«'s 
(Cael. Aurel. lie Morb. Aeul. iii. 14, p. 224), and 
afterwards became the friend and ph 3 'sician of 
C^aesar (Ictuvianus. He attended him in his cain- 
])aign against Brutus and Cassius, ii. c. 42, and it 
was by his advice, in consequence of a dream, that 
()ctavianus was persuaded to leave his camp and 
assist in person at the battle of Philippi, notwith¬ 
standing a severe indisjwsition. This \vas probablj' 
the means of saving his life, as that part of the 
army was cut to piece.s by Brutus. (Veil, l^iterc. 
ii. 70 ; Plut. Brut. c. 41, where some editions 
have A ntonins instead oi A rtnriiis i Lactant. iJirin. 
Instil, ii. 8; Dion Cass, xlvii. 41 ; Valer. Max. i. 
7. § 1 ; TertuU. De Aninui^ c. 46 ; Sueton. Au<). 
c. 91 ; Appian, l)e Bell. CivU. iv. 110 ; Florus, iv. 
7.) He was drowned at sea shortly after the 
battle of Actium, B. c. 31. (S. Hieron. in Eusd}. 
(Jhron.) St. Clement of Alexandria quotes {Pae- 
dag. ii. 2, p. 153) a work by a person of the same 
name, Ilepl McucpoSiorias. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. vol. 
xiii. p. 86, ed. vet.; Caroli Patini Comnuini. in 
Antifj. CeMotaph. M. Artorii^ in Poleni The^. Aritiq. 
Horn, et Gr. Supplem. vol. ii. p. 1133.) [W.A.G. | 

AR'l’Y'BIUS (’Apro^ios), a Persian general in 
the reign of Darcius Hystaspis, who, after the 
Ionian revolt had broken out, sailed with a fleet to 
Cyprus to conquer that island. He was killed in 
battle by Onesilus, the principal among the chiefs 
of C^'prus. (Herod, v. 108—110.) [L. S.] 
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ARTYSTO'NK ('AprvffTuvri)^ a daughter of the 
great Cyrus, was married to Dareius Hystaspis, 
who loved her more than any other of his wives, 
and had a golden statue made of her. She had by 
Darcius a son, Arsames or Arsanes. (Herod, iii. 
88, vii. 69.) [Aiisamks.] [L. S.] 

ARV^l'NA, a cognomen of the Cornelia gens. 

1. A. Cornelius P. f. A. n. Cossus Arvina, 
whom Livy sometimes calls A. Cornelius Cossus, 
and sometimes A. Conielius Arvina, was inagister 
equitum b . c . 353, and a second time in 349. 
(Liv. vii. 19, 26.) He was consul in u. c. 343, 
the first year of the Siimnite war, and was tho 
first Roman geiuMal who invaded Samnium. 
While marching through the mountain pass«;s of 
Samnium, his anny was surpris<?d in a valley by 
the enemy, and was onlj' saved by the heroism of 
P. Decius, who seized with a body of troops a 
height which commanded the road. The consul 
then conquered the Samnites, and triumphed on 
his return to Rome. (vii. 28, 32, 34—38, x. 31 ; 
Niebuhr, Bom. Hist. iii. p. 120, Ate.) Arvina was 
consul again in n. c. 322 (.^1. Cornelius iierum, 
Liv. viii. 17), and dictator in 320, in the latter of 
which ju'ars ho deflated the Samnites in a hard- 
fought battle, though some of the ancient authori¬ 
ties attributed this victory to the consuls of the 
year. (Liv. viii. 38, 39 ; Niebuhr, iii. p. 200, &c.) 

2. A. Cornelius Arvina, the fetialis, sent to 
restore to the Samnites the prLsoners who hsid 
been set free by them after the battle of Caudium, 
B. f. 321. (Liv. ix. 10.) 

3. P. Cornelius A. r. P. n. Arvina, ai>- 
parently^ a son of No. 1, consul n. c. 3»0(>, com¬ 
manded in Suiuuium. lie was censor in n. c. 
294, and consul a second time in 288. (Liv. ix. 
42, Ac., X. 47 ; Ensti.) 

AKULE'NUS KU'STICUS. |HusTirus.] 

ARUNS. 1. The son of DenuTutus of Corinth, 
and the brotlicr of Lucumo, afterwards L. Tanpii- 
nius Prihcus, died in the life-time of liis father. 
(Liv. i. 34 ; Dionys. iii. 46.) 

I 2. The brother of L. Tarquinius Superbns, 
married to tin; young(‘r Tullia, was murdered by 
his wife, who despised her liusband’s want of am¬ 
bition luid was anxious to marr}' his brother. (Liv. 

i. 46.) 

3. The sou of Tarquinius Superbus, went with 
Brutus to consult the oiticle at Delphi, and after 
the expulsion of tlie Tarquins killed, and was 
at the same time killed by, Brutus in battle. 
(Liv. i. 56, ii. 6 ; Cic. 'fuse. iv. 22.) 

4. The son of Porsena, accompanied his father 
to the Roman war, and was afterwards sent to be¬ 
siege Aricia, before which he fell in battle. (Liv. 

ii. 14; Dionys. v. 30, 36, vii. 5, 6.) 

5. Of Clusium, according to the legend, invited 
the Gauls across the Alps. Fie had been guardian 
to a wealthy Lucumo, who, when he grew up, 
seduced the Avife of Aruns. The husband in re¬ 
venge carried wine, oil, and figs, across tho Alps, 
and by these tempted the Gauls to invade Italy. 
(Liv. V. 33; Plut. CatnUl. 15.) 

AliU'NTI US. TArruntius.] 
AHUSIA'NUS, MESSUS or ME'SSIUS, a 
Roman grammarian, who lived under one of the 
later emperors. He wrote a Latin phrase-book, 
entitled “ Quadriga, vel Excmpla Elocutiomim ex 
Virgilio, Sallustio, Tei’entio, et Cicerone per literas 
digesta.” It is called Quadriga from its being 
composed from four authors. 'The work is valuable 
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as preserving many passages from some of Cicero’s 
lost writings, and from Sallust’s History. He first 
gives a phrase generally, then an example, thus: 
“ Firmatus illius rei, Sallust. Hist. iii. Ad ("yzi- 
tttm •perrexit Jirmatus anivii. — Prudeus illarum 
J crum, Sail. Hist. i. Priulens omnium quae senntas 
cc7isuerat.'''' The following words he arnmges 
under the letter K :— Kave, kareo, /captus, khuo 
(abl. of cluios) kassus.^ IdauduSi kallco^ kalco, kausa- 
lus. Main. 

In some MSS. the work is called “ M. Froii- 
tonis Exempla h’locutionum,” &c.; in others, 

Arusiani (or Volusiani) Mcssi Quadriga.’’ On 
the authority of the former MSS. it has often 
passed under the name of Frouto, and under his 
n.ame it was published by Angelo Mai, from a MS. 
much mutilated, especially in the latter part. Hut 
after what Fronto stiys on Cicero and other autliors, 
it seems highly improbable that he would have 
cmjiloyed himself in composing sucli a work from 
these authors. He would have chosen some of his 
favourite writers, Ennius, &c. It is possible that 
the work may be an extract by Arusianus from a 
larger work by Fronto, which larger work would 
have been composed from a greater number of 
authors, including those which Fronto most ad¬ 
mired. The best edition is that by Lindemann, 
in his Corjius Gramniaticorum lAitin. Vet. vol. i. 
p. 1J>.9, from a MS. in the Wolfenbuttel collection, 
in excellent condition, and wliich, with the exce|)- 
tion of a few passages, gives the work complete. It 
contains more than half as much again as Mai’s 
edition. This new part contains many of the most 
valuable passages, tho.s<* from (.'icero’s lost writings 
and from Sallust's History. The tninscriber has 
prelixed the following remark;—“ In ali<iuibus 
Codicibus pro Arjisiani Messi mule irropsit Cornelii 
Frontonis.” Lindemann gives ui the notes the 
exact references to the passjiges which in tiie MS. 
are referred to only by llm book. [Fhonto.J 
(Niebuhr, in his edit, of Fronto, lierlin, JHlb’, p. 
xxxi., Ac,; Lindemann, Froffat. in Corji. Gramm. 
Hit. Vvt. i. p. *201, Ac.) [A. A.J 

AHYANDES {‘‘ApvdpSrjs), a Persian, who was 
appointed by Cambyses governor of Egypt. During I 
his administration Pheretime, the mother of Arce- 
silaus of Cyrene, is said to have come to Aryandes 
as a suppliant, and to have solicited his assistance 
in avenging the death of her son, who had been 
murdered at Harca, ns she pretended, because he 
had been a friend of the Persitins. Arj'andes ac¬ 
cordingly plac(‘d an army and a fleet at her com¬ 
mand. Herodotus thinks that this whole affair 
was a mere })retext under which the Persian satrap 
concealed his desire of concpiering Libyti. After 
the conquest of Barca, some of the Persians Avant- 
ed to take possession of Cyrene also, but before 
they came to any detennination, Aryandes sent a 
messenger to call tlie troops back to Egypt. Da- 
reius Ilystaspis wislu'd to perpetuat<; his own 
memory in a manner in which no king had yet 
done, and for this purpose he struck gold coins of 
the purest metal. Aryandes imitated the king by 
coining money of the purest silver; but Dareius, 
indignant at such pr(^sumption,had him put to death. 
(Herod, iv. 16*5—167, *200—203.) [L. S.J 

AHYBAS or ARYMBAS. [Arribas.] 
ARYE'NIS. [Astyagks.] 

ASANDER (^AtravSpos). 1. A son of Philo- 
tas and brother of Parmenion. Alexander the 
flreat appointed him in b, c. 334, governor of Ly- 
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dia and the other parts of the satrapy of Spithri- 
dates, and also placed under his command an army 
strong enough to maintain the Macedonian autho¬ 
rity. (Arrian, A nab. i. 18.) In the beginning of 
the year b. c. 328, Asander and Nearchus led a 
number of Greek mercenaries to Alexander, who 
was then staying at Zariaspa. (iv. 7.) In the 
division of the empire after the death of Alexander, 
in B. c. 323, Asander obUiined Caria for his sutnipy, 
in which he w\as afterwards confinned by Anti pa¬ 
ter. (Phot. Hebl. p. ()4, a, 69, b, 72, a, ed. Bekk.; 
Diod. xviii. 3, 39, who in these and other passages 
uses the name of Cassander instead of Asander, 
and thus produces a confusion in his account; Jus¬ 
tin, xiii. 4 ; Gurtius, x. 10.) At the command of 
Antipater he fought against Attains and Alcetas, 
both partizans of Perdiecas (Phot. Bibl. p. 72, b.), 
but was conquered by them. In B. c. 317, while 
Antigonus was engaged in Persia and Media, 
Asander increased his poAver in Asia Minor, and 
Avas undoubtedly a member of the confedenicy 
which was formed by Ptolemy Lagi and Cassander 
of Macedonia against Antigonus, although he is 
not mentioned by Diodorus (xix. 57) on account 
of the above mentioned confusion w'ilh Cassander. 
In n. 315, when Antigonus began his opcnitions 
agjjinst the confederates, he sent one Ptolemy, a 
nephew of his, with an army to relieA*e Amisns, 
and to expel from f’appadocia the army Avith Avhich 
Asander had invaded that country ; but as Asan- 
d(*r Avas supj»ort(!d by Ptolemy Lagi and Cassander 
(Diod. xix. 6*2, 68), he maintained himself until 
B. c. 313, AA'hen Antigonus himself marched against 
him, and compfdled him to conclude a treaty by 
Avhich he w'as bound to surrender his wdiole anny, 
to restore the Greek towns on the coast to free¬ 
dom, to regard his satrapy of Caria as the gift of 
Antigonus, and to give his brother Agathon as 
hostage. But after a few days Asander broke this 
humiliating treaty : he contrived to get his brother 
out of the hands of Antigonus, and sent ambassa¬ 
dors to Ptolemy and Seleucus for assistance. Ari- 
tigonus indignant at these acts, immediately sent 
out an array to restore the Greek towns to freedom 
by force of anus. Caria too appears to have been 
conquered, and Asander from this time disappears 
from history. (Diod. xix. 75.) 

2. A man of high rank in the kingdom of the 
I Bosponis. He first occurs in history as a general 
of Phanuices II. of the Bosporus, Avhose sister 
Dymunis Avas the Avife of Astinder. In B. e. 47, 
he revolted against his brother-in-law who had 
appointed him regent of his kingdom during his 
war against Cn. Domitius Calvinus. Asander 
hoped by thus deserting his brothcr-in-laAV to Avin 
the favour of the Romans, and Avith their assist¬ 
ance to obtain the kingdom for himself. When, 
therefore, Pharnaces Avas defeated by the Romans 
and took refuge in his own dominions, Asander 
htid him put to death. Asander now usurped the 
throne, but Avas unable to niiiintain himself upon 
it, for Julius Cnestir commanded Mithridates of 
PergamuB, on whom he conferred the title of king 
of the Bosponis, to make Avar upon Asander. 
(Dion Cass. xlii. 46—48, liv. 24 ; Appian, MiihrUi. 
1*20; Caesar, rfcA/ftr. 78.) The results of 
this undertaking are not mentioned, but if Ave may 
belieA’e the authority of Lucian (A/ocroi. 17) Asan¬ 
der Avas deprived of his kingdom and afterAvards 
restored by Augustus. He died of voluntary star- 
A'Htion at the advanced age of ninety-three, from 
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despair at seeinj^ his troops desert to Scribonius. 
Strabo (vii. p. 311) speaks of a w.all or a ditch 
which Asander constructed across the Isthmus of 
the Crimea, of 3()0 stadia in lerit^th, to protect the 
peninsula against the incursions of the nomadic 
tribes. (Mannert, (/eo(/r. der Gricck u. Rout. iv. 
p. 2.93.) fl- S.J 

ASBAMAEUS (’Atrffa/xaros), a surrianu! ofi 
Zeus, the protector of the sanctify ol oaths. It I 
was derived from a well, Asbamiu'on near Tyana, I 
in Cappadocia, tlie water of which was said to be 
beneticial and pleasant to lionest persons, but pes¬ 
tilential to those who W(ne guilty of ])erjury. 
When perjured persons drank of the water, it j)ro- 
duced a disease of the eyes, dropsy, and lameness, 
so that the guilty persons were unable to walk 
away from tiu; well, and were obliged to own 
their crime. (Philostr. VU. ApolUm. i. b*.; Pseudo- 
Aristot. ARrah. AmcuLt. 1G3 ; Aiumiau. Marcellin. 
xxiii. ().) I L. 

A'SIiOIiUS (‘'Aff^oA.os), a centaur, whom Hesiod 
{Strut. Ih.rc. 13.o) calls oltaviffTiis., probaldy from 
his skill in observing or projdiesying from the 
flight of birds. He fought against tluj Lapithao 
at the nuptials of Peirithous, and was subsequently 
nailed to a cross by Heracles, who is s.'iid to have 
made an epigram upon him, which is })r(‘served in 
riiilostratus. {tier. xix. § 17 ; comp. Tzetz. Chil. 

V. 22.) IH.S..1 

ASCA'LABCS (’A(rKd\a§(>s), a son of Mismc. 
When Demeter on her Avandcrings in search of her 
daughter Persephone cana^ to Misme in Attica, the 
goddess wjis r(!ceiv(sl kindly, and being exhausted 
and thirsty, Misnu' gave her something to drink. 
As the goddess emptied the vessel at one draught, 
Ascalabus lauglnal at her, and ordered a wliole 
cask to be brought. Demeter indignant at his 
conduct, s])rinkled the feAv remaining <lrops from 
her vessel upon him and thereby chang**d him into 
a lizard. (Autonin. Lib. 24; ()a% Afet. \. 447, 
where a similar story is related, though without the 
name either of JMisme or Ascalabus ; Welckcw, Das 
K/mst-AIuseum zu Bonn., p. 74, A.c.) For dilfer- 
ent legends respecting what hupjieiied to Demeter 
on her arrival in Attica, sec Bauuo, Iamhk, and 
Mktankiha. LB- 

ASCA'LAPIHJS {'AandKotpos). 1. A son of 
Ares and Astyoche, ayd brother of lalmenus, 
together with whom he led the Minyans of Orcho- 
menos against Troy, in thirty ships. (Horn. IL ii. 
511, &c.) In the AV'ar against Troy, he was slain 
by the Iiand of Deiphobus, at which Ares was 
filled with anger and indignation. {11. xiii. 519, 
&c., XV. 110, &c. ; com]). Pans. ix. 37. § 3.) 
According to Apollodorus (i. 9. § Hi, iii. 10. § 8) 
Ascalaplius was one of the Argonauts, and also one 
of the suitors of Helen. Jlyginus iii one passage 
{Fah. 97) calls Ascalaplius and lalmenus sons of 
Ijycus of Argos, while in another {FuL 159) he 
agrees with the common caccount. fine tradition 
described Ascakphus as having gone fi'oin Troy to 
Samareia, and as having been buried there by 
Ares. The name of Samareia itself was derived 
from this occurrence, that is, from cra/ua or cr^/ua 
and 'ApTjs. (Eustath. ad 11am. p. 1009.) 

2. A son of Acheron by Gorgyra (Ajiollod. i. 5. 

§ 3) or by Orphnc. (Gv. Afet. v. 540.) Servius 
{ad Aen. iv. 4(i2) calls him a son of Styx. When 
Persephone was in the lower world, and Pluto 
gave lier permission to return to the upper, pro¬ 
vided she had not eaten anything, Ascakphus 
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( declared that she had eaten part of u pomegranate. 
Demeter (according to Apollodorus, 1. e., ii. 5. § 12) 
punished him by burying him under a huge stone, 
and when subsequently this stone was removed by 
Jlenicles, she ckinged Ascakphus into an owl. 
According to Ovid, Persephone herself changed 
iiim into an owl by sprinkling him with water of 
the river Phlegethon. There is an evident resem¬ 
blance between the mythus of Ascalabus and that 
of Ascalaplius. I’he latter seems to bo only a 
modification or continuation of the former, and the 
confusion may have arisen from the resemblance 
between the words dirxoAa^or, a lizard, and dir- 
xaAo^oy, an owl. [L. S. | 

A'SCALUS f *'A(rifa\oy), a son of Hynienaeiis, 
and a general of the Lydian king Acianius, wlio is 
said to have built the town of Ascalon in Syria. 
(Stej)h. Byz. s. v. 'AandKav.) [L. S.J 

ASPA'NTUS (’Ao-ifttcioy), a son of Aeneas by 
Creusa (Virg. Aen. ii. GGG), or by Lavinia. (Liv. 
i. 1, 3 ; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 7GO.) From Livy it 
would seem that some traditions distinguished be¬ 
tween an earlier and a later Ascanius, the one a 
son of (heusa, and the other of Lavinia. After the 
fall of Troy, Ascanius and some Phrygian allies of 
the Trojans were .sent by Aeneas to the country 
of Dascylitis, whose inhabitants made Ascanius 
their king; but he soon returniid to 'I'roy, ami 
ruled there after the death of his father, who. :n - 
cording to some traditions, had likewise, reliinu>i! 
to Troy. (Dionys. Hal. i. 47, 5;).) Aiiotli;':- 
legend made Ascanius found a new kingdom at 
Scepsis in Troas, in conjimctioiMvith Scamamli 
the son of Hector. (Strab. xiii. p. f!()7.) 
again, according to whom his origiiial nainr w.i-. 
Kur^’leon, made him accompany his fatlu'r t.) itaiy 
and succeed him as king of the Latins. (l)ioii\>, 
i. G5.) Livy states that on the (h'ath of his 1‘ather 
Ascanius w'us yet too young to undertake the go¬ 
vernment, and that after he hail attaini'd the iige 
of manhood, he left Lavinium in the hands of ^i^ 
mother, and migrated to Alba Longa. Here Ik* 
was succeeded by his son Silvius. According to 
Dionysius (1.79), Silvius was a younger brother of 
Ascaniu.s, and disjmted the sueces.sion with .lulus, 
a son of Ascanius. The disputi^ was decided in 
favour of Silvius. Servius {tul Aen. i. 271) states, 
that Ascanius was also called Hus, .lulus, Dar- 
danus, and Leontodainus. The gems Julia at 
Home traced its pedigree up to J ulus and Ascanius. 
(Ileyne, Furcurs. viii., ad Aen. i.) In the stories 
about I’roy there occur three otlier personages of 
the name Ascanius. (ApoUod, iii. 12. § 5 ; Horn. 
//. ii. 8G2, xiii. 792.) [L. S.] 

A'SC Alius ("Ao-xapos), a Theban statuary, 
who made a statue of Zeus, dedicated by the 
Thessalians at Ulympiti. (Pans. v. 24. § 1.) 
Thiersch {Ejmritfm der laid. Kunst^ p. 160, &c, 
Anm.) endeavours to shew that he was a pupil of 
Agekdas of Sicyon. [AtJKLADAs.] [C. P. M.] 
A'SCLAPO, a physician of Patrae, in Achaia, 
who attended on thcero’s freedman. Tiro, during 
an illness, n. c. 51. (Cic. ail Fam. xvi. 9.) Cicero 
was so much i»leased by his kindness and his 
medicid skill, that he wrote a letter of recommen¬ 
dation for him to Servius Sulpicius, n. c. 47. (xiii. 
'^0.) rW.A.G.J 

ASCLEPI'ADAE. [Aesculapius.] 
ASCLEPPADES (’Aff/fATjTrioSTjs). 1. Of Ai.ex- 
ANDKiA, seems to have been a grammarian, as the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes (Am 6. 37) quotes him 
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as an authority on the meaning of the word 
dijfiapxos. 

2. Of Anazariia in Cilicia, is mentioned by 
Steplianus of Byzantium (.s. v. 'Am^apid) as the 
author of many works, of which however only 
one, on rivers (ircpl irorafidou)^ is specified. 

3. A son of Arkius, wrote a work on Demetrius 
Phalcreus. (Athen. xiii. p. Mil.) It is not quite 
certain whether he is not the same as Asclepiades 
of Myrloiji, who is also csilled a native of Nicaea. 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. NUaia.) 

4. A CvNic philosopher, a native of Phlius, and 
a contemporary of Crates of Thebes, who must 
consequently have lived about ii. c. 330. (Dintj. 
Laert. vi. .01 ; Tertull. c. Nat. ii. 14.) Whether 
he is the siime as the one whom Cicero (7V/se. v. 
30) states to have been blind, is uncertain. 

5. A CvNic philosopher, who is mentioned along 
with Servianus and Chytton, and lived in the reign 
of Constantins and .lulianus, about a. d. 300. 
(.Tulian, Orat. c, Jleracl. Cyn. p. 224 ; Ammuin. 
Marc. xxii. 13.) 

6’. Of Cyi’UUs, wrote a work on the history of 
his native island and Phoenicifi, of which a frag¬ 
ment is preserved in Porjdiyrius. {DeAhsUn. 'w. 1.5; 
comp, llieronym. ad Jovin. 2.) 

7. An KciYi’TiAN, p()sscs.s('(l, according to Suidas 
(.S'. t\ 'HpditTKOs), ajuofound knowledge of Pigyptian 
theology, and wrote hymns on his native gods. He 
also eoinpostid a work upon the agreenu'nt among 
the dilVerent relig’ons, a second on tlie history of 
J'igypt, and a tliird oii Ogyges. Of the history of 
Egypt the si.xtieth book is quoted by Athenaeus. 
(iii. !». 33.) 'I'here seems to lu; little doubt that 
this Asclejiiades is the same as tin* one whom 
Suetonius {Auq. .01) calls the author of &foKoyov- 
/icj/a, and of whom lie quotiis a fragment. Tiiis 
0 €oA.O 7 Ou/x€ea, moreover, seems to be the same 
work as that on the agreement among the dilfcrent 
religions. Suetonius calls him Asd<*piades Mendes, 
which seems to be derived from the name of a 
town in Egypt. (Comp. Schol. ad Jlam. IL vii. 
p. 147 ; ('asaub. ad Sm t. I.e.; Vo.ssius, r/c/io./. 
Clra.ee. }i. ed. Westennann.) 

3. Ei’KiKAMMATie poets. Under the name of 
Asclepiades the (ireck Anthology contains upwards 
of forty ejiigrains; but it is more than probable 
that they are not all the productions of tlio same 
poet. Some of them undoubtedly belong to Ascle¬ 
piades of Samos, who is mentioned as a teacher of 
'i'hi'ocritus, and said to have w’ritten bucolic poetry. 
(Schol. ad Tlirocr. vii, 21,40; Meleager, i. 40’; 
Theocrit. vii. 40 ; Moschus, iii. .03.) Others may 
be the productions of Asclepiades of Adramyttium, 
wlio lived at an earlier time. (Jacobs, ad Anthol. 
xiii. p. 334.) 

.0. A LYRIC poet, from whom a certain K])ecie.s 
of verse, r<‘sembling the choriambic, is said to havt^ 
derived its name; but the ancients themselves 
wore not agreed wh<‘ther the Asclepiadic verse 
was invented by Asclepiades, or whether he used 
it only more frequently than others. He lived 
after the time of Alcaeus and Sappho. (Hephaest. 
Knehir. p. 34;.Attiliu8 P'ortunatiaiius, p. 2700, 
ed. Putsch.) 

10. OfMKNDK. See No. 7. 

11. Of Myrlkia in Bithynia, or of Nicaea, a 
son of Diotimus. He was a pupil of Apollonius 
Rhodius, and lived about the time of Pompey the 
(Ireat. Suidas places him nearly a century earlier, 
from which some modem critics have infeiTcd, that 
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there must have been two Asclepiades of Myrleia, 
the one of whom was perhaps a son or grandson of 
the other. The younger taught grammar at Home, 
and is supposed to be the same as the one who for 
some time resided in Spain as a teacher of gram¬ 
mar, and wrot<; a description of tlie tribes of Sj)ain 
(irepnfyrjtris iQvwp)., to which Strabo occasion¬ 
ally refers, (iii. p. 157, &c.) Asclepiades of Myrleia 
is also mentioned as the author of several other 
works, of which, however, we posstrss only a few 
fragments. 1. On grammarians or grammars (Trepi 
ypap.fMTiKUiv, Suidas, .s. r. *Op<pivs ; Anonym. Vii. 
Arati; S. Empiric, adv. Grammat. 47, 72, 252). 
2. A work on the poet Cratinus (irepl KpartVow, 
Athen. xi. p. 501). 3. A work called irepl Neo-ro- 

pihos. (Athen. xi. pp, 477, 433, Ac., 4.03, 503.) 
4. An vTTOfMVipxa rrjs 'O^vatreias. (Etym. M. s. v. 
*Appa2os; Schol. ad Jlom. Od. x. 2, xi. 230, 321, 
323, xii. 69, ed. Buttmann.) 5. A work on tin; 
hi.story of Bithynia (Btdm/cd), which consisted of 
at least ten books. (J’artlien. Nrat. 35; Schol. ad 
Apo/Ion. Itluid. ii. 722, 701 ; Athen. ii. p. 50.) 
Ho is usually believed to be the author of a history 
of Alexander the Great mentioned by Arrian. 
{^A'nati. vii. 15; comp. Vossius, de Hist. Grarv. 
pp. 07, 153, I()l, 137, ed. WosU'nnann ; E. X. 
^\'^;rl'cr, Acta PhiluL Ma/tuc. iii. 4. p. 551, wlusrt? 
th(^ fragments of Ascle])iades are colli;cted.) 

12. Of J’RAGiLrs in Thrace, a contemporary 
and disciple of Isocrates. (Phot. JiihK ]). 433, b. 
ed. Bekker.) He is called a tragic writer, but was 
more probably a sophist or a grammarian. He 
was the author of a work called Tp3.yo^)^ovfxcva., in 
six books, which treated on the subjects Uhed by 
the Greek tragic writers, and on the manner in 
which they had dc!alt with their mythuses. (Pint. 

I V/. A". Oral. p. 337; Stt'ph, Byz. s. r. Tpet^tA-os; 
Atlien. X, p. 453; Harpocrat. s. r. AurrauXrfs; 
Hesych. &•. r. oTjaiapxos ; comp. Werf'er, 1. c. p. 43.0, 
where the fragments of the TpaytpSuvfxiva are col¬ 
lected.) 

13. A bisho]) of Tr.vllk.s, who lived about a. i». 

43.4. A letter of his and ten a/ialJii’antiis/ni against 
Fullo are printed with a Latin translation in Lab- 
beus, (’<mvil, iv. p. 1120. Another letter of his is 
still extant in the Vit'iiiia and Vatican lihnu’ii's in 
M.S. (Fabr. JiiU. Grace, xi. }). 533.) Tliis Ascle¬ 
piades must b«* distinguished from an earlier Chris¬ 
tian writer of the same name, who is mentioijod 
by Lactantius. (vii. 4.) [L. iS. j 

ASt'LEPEADES (’A(rK:ATjrjd?>T 7 v), the name of 
several physieians, some of whom probably assumetl 
this appellalion eith(*r as a sort of lionorary title in 
allusion to the ancient family of the Asclepiadae, or 
in oi'der to signify that they themselves belonged 
to it. A list of the physicians who bore this name 
is given by Le Clerc, Ihd de la Mid.; Eabricius, 
J{iU. Gr. vol. xiii. p. 37, Ac. ed. vet.; C. Ci. Gum- 
pert, Asetepiadis liitinpn I- rayitn afa, A’iiiar. 1704, 
3vo., p. 3, Ac.; C. E. Harless, /Jr jMedieis Veieriljus 

Asclepiades^'' Dietis. Bonn. 1323, 4to. 

1. Awlepiades Bitiivni's, a very celebrated 
physicitin of Bithvjiia, who acquired a considerable 
degree of popularity at Rome at tlie beginning of 
the first century h. c., which he maintained through 
life, and in a certain degree transmitted to his suc- 
ces.sors. It is said that he first came to Rome as a 
teacher of rhetoric //. N. xxvi. 7), and that 

it was in consequence of his not being successful 
in this profession, that he turned his attention to 
the study of medicine. From what we learn of his 
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history and of his practice, it would appear that he 
may be fairly characterized as a man of iiatunil 
talents, acquainted with human nature (or rather 
with human weakness), possessed of considerable 
shrewdness and address, but with little science or 
professional skill. He began (upon the plan which 
is so generally found successful by those who are 
conscious of their own ignorance) by vilifying the 
principles and practice of his predecessors, and by 
asserting that he had discovt;red a more compen¬ 
dious and effective mode of treating diseases than 
had been before known to the world. As he was 
ignorant of anatomy and pathology, he decried the 
labours of those who sought to investigate the 
structure of the body, or to watch tlie phenomena 
of disease, and he is sjiid to have directed his 
attacks more particuliu'ly against the writings of 
Hippocrates. It appears, however, that he had 
the discretion to refrain from the use of very active 
and powerful remedies, and to trust principally to 
the efficacy of diet, exercise, bathing, and other 
circumstances of this nature. A part of the great 
popularity which he enjoyed depended upon his 
prescribing the liberal use of wine to his patients 
(Plin. H. N. vii. 37, xxiii. 22), and upon his not 
only attending in all castes, with gnMt assiduity, to 
everything which contributed to their comfort, but 
also upon his flattering their prejiulices and indtdg- 
ing their inclinations. Jly the due apjdication of 
these means, and from the state of the pcojde 
among whom he practised, we may, without much 
difficulty, account for the great eminence at which 
he arrived, and we cannot fail to recognisi* in 
A sclepiades the prototype of mon? than one popular 
physician of modem times. Justice, however, 
obliges us to .admit, that he seems to have pos¬ 
sessed a considerablo sh.are of .acuteness and dis¬ 
cernment, which on some occasions he employed 
with advantage. It is probable that to him we an; 
indebted, in the first instance, for the arrangement 
of diseases into the two great chisses of Acute and 
Chronic (Gael. Aurel. De. Morb. Hhron, iii. 8. p. 
4fl9), a division which has a real foundation in 
nature, and which still fonns an important fe.ature 
in the most improved modem nosology. In his 
philosophicfal principles Asclepiadcs is s.aid to have 
been a follower of Epicurus, and to h.ave adopU;d 
his doctrine of atoms and pores, on which he 
attempted to build a new theory of disease, by 
supposing that all morl)id action might be reduced 
into obstmetion of the pores and irreguLor distri¬ 
bution of the atoms. This theory he accommodated 
to his division of diseases, the acute being supposed 
to depend essentially upon a constriction of the 
pores, or an obstmetion of them by a superfluity of 
atoms ; the chronic, upon a relaxation of the pores 
or a deficiency of the atoms. Nothing remains of 
his writings but a few fragments, which have been 
collected and published by Gumpert in the little 
work mentioned above. There is a poem con¬ 
taining directions respecting he.alth {iiyiuvd irapay- 
y€\(xaTa) which is ascribed to A8clepi.ades of Hi- 
thynifi, and which was first published by R. von 
Welz, WUrzberg, 1842 ; but a writer in the R/iet- 
nisches Mtiseum (p. 444 in the vol. of 1843) has 
shcAvn, that this poem could not have been written 
before the seventh century after Christ. 

The age .at which Asclepiades died and the date 
of his death are unknown; but it is said that he 
laid a wager with Fortune, engaging to forfeit his 
character as a physician if he should ever suffer • 
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from any disease himself. Pliny, who tells the 
anecdote (i/. N» vii. 37), adds, th.at he won his 
wager, for that he rejichcd a great age and died at 
last from an accident. 

Further infonnation respecting the medical and 
philosophical opinions of Asclephadcs may be found 
in Sprengel’s Hist, de la Med.; Isensee, Hesch. 
der Afed.; Ant. Cocchi, Dkcorso Primo sojrra 
AscU^iade^ Firenze, 1758, 4to.; G. F. Biancbini, 
La Medidna d"'Asclepiades per ben curare le Alalattie 
Acidc^ raccolia da Varii Frammenti (ired c Latini^ 
Venezia, 1789, 4to.; K. F. Rurdach, Asclepiades 
und John lirown^ dne Paralleled Leipzig, 1808, 
8vo.; Id. Scriptorum de Asclepiade Indcx^ Lips. 
1800, 4to.; Rostock’s Hist, of Med.^ from which 
work jKirt of the preceding account has been taken. 

2. Asclkpiadks Pharmacion (4>ap)aaKjW ) or 
.7 iJNioR, a physician who must have lived at tin? 
end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century .after Christ, as he quotes Andromachus, 
Dioscorides, and Scibonius Largus (Gal./>c Compos. 
Atedicam. see. H)eoSd vii. 2, x, 2, vol. xiii. pp. 51, 
.53, 342 ; De Compos. Aledicam. sec. Gen. vii. 0, 
vol. xiii. p. !H)8), and is himself quoted by Ga¬ 
len. He ilerived his siirn.ame of Pluirmadon from 
his skill and knowledge of j)hannncy, on which 
subject he wrote a work in ten books, five on ex¬ 
ternal remedies, and five on internal. (Gal. ibid. 
vol. xiii. p. 442.) Galen quotes this work very 
frequently, and gener.illy with .approb.ation. 

3. M. Artorh’s Asclepiades. [Artorius.) 

4. Asclej'iadks PjnLOPiivsicL7s(4>iAo4)uo-i/cos), 
a j>hysieiaii, who must have lived some time in or 
before the second century after Christ, us he is 
quoted b}' Galen, who has preserved some of his 
mcdic.al formulae. {Dc Compos, bfedicam. see. Lo- 
coSd vii. .5, viii. 5, vol. xiii. jjp. 102, 179.) 

5. L. ScRim>Niiis Asclepiades, whose nanus 
occurs in a Latin inscription of unknown date, is 
supposed by Rhodius {ad Sc rib. Larp. p. 4) t«> bo 
Scribonius Largus Designatuums [LargusJ, but 
this is very doui)tfuL 

6. Asclepiades Titiknsis, a physician, w'lio 
must have lived in or before the second century 
after Christ, as he is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus. 
{Dc Morb. Aeut. iii. 5, p. 201.) 

7. Asclepiades Junior (d Neorrepoy), a phy¬ 
sician quoted by Galen (Dc Compos. Mcdicam. sec. 
JjocoSd i. 1. vol. xii. p. 410), who is the same per¬ 
son as Asclepiades Phamiacion. 

8. Arejus Asclepiades ("Apcios) is Bomc- 
times inserted in the list of physicians of the name 
of Asclepiades, but this appears to be a mistake, as 
in the passage of Galen where the names occur (/>c 
Compos. McAlkam. sec. Locos^ viii. 5. vol. xiii. p. 

182) instead of ’Apetou ‘AaKhTirndbov we should 
probably read ’Apeiou ’AcrffATjTrtoSetou. [Areius.] 

9. M. Gallus Asclepiades seems to be a 
similar mistake, as in Galen, De Compos. Medicam. 
see. DjcoSd viii. 5, vol. xiii. ji. 179, instead of 
roAAou Mdpfrou tou ’Atr/cATjTrawou we should pro¬ 
bably read FetAAou MdpKov rou "^AcrKKiiTriaSeiov. 
[Gallus.] 

There are several other physicians of the name 
of AsclepLades mentioned in inscriptions, of wdiom 
nothing worth recording is known. A list of them 
is given in the works mentioned above. [W.A.( b] 
ASCLEPIODOTtUS (*A(r/c\rjiriddupos). 1. A 
Macedonian, son of Timander, was one of the ge¬ 
nerals of Alexander the Great, and after the con¬ 
quest of Syria was appointed by Alexander satrap 
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of that country. In n. c. 328, he led reinforce¬ 
ments from Syria to Alexander in eastern Asia, 
and there became involved in the conspiracy which 
was formed by llermolaus against the life of the 
king. (Arrian, iv. 13, /«c?. 18; Curtius, vii. 
10, viii. 6.) lie seems to be the same as the one 
whom Antigonus, in b. c. 317, made satrap of 
Persia (l)iod. xix. 48); but he must be distin¬ 
guished from an Asclepiodorus, a general of Cassan- 
dcr, mentioned by Diodorus, (xix. GO.) 

2. I’he author of a small work on tactics (rax- 
TiKa xe^aAaia), who is in some MSS. Killed 
Asclejiiodotus. His work exists in seveml MSS. 
at Leyden, Paris, and Rome, but has not yet been 
published. (L. S.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS. 1. An Athenian painter, 
a contemporary of Apelles, who considered him to 
excel himself in tlie symmetry and correctness of 
his drawing. (Plin. II. N. xxxv. 10. s. 3G. § 21.) 
Plutarch {de Gloria Athen. 2) ranks him with 
Euphranor and Nicias. 

2. A statuary, famed for statues of philosophers. 
(Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 1.0. § 26.) [C. P. M.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS (’Ao-xATja-idSoTos.) 1. 
The author of an epigram which seems to have 
been tiiken from the base of a statue of Memnon. 
{Antliol. Grtu'c. Append. No. 16 , ed. Tauchnitz. ; 
comp, llninck. AnaU-ct. i. p. 490; Letronne in the 
Transactions of the H. Society of Literature^ voL ii. 
1, part i. 183‘i) 

2. Of Alexandria, the most distinguished among 
the disciples of Ifroclns, and the t<*acher of Dimias- 
ciii.s, wa.s one of the most zealous champions of 
Paganism. He wrote a comnKmbirv on the Tim- 
aeus of Plato, which however is lost. (Olympiod. 
Afcteoroloy. 4 ; Suidas, .s. v. ’AcrxArjTtdSoToy; Da- 
mnscius, IVi. Isid. ap. Phot. pp. 344, b. 34.5, b.) 

3. An author who lived in the time of Diocle¬ 
tian, and seems to have written a life of this em¬ 
peror. (Vopisc. Aurelian. 44.) lie seems to be 
the same as the one who is mentioned as a general 
in the reign of Probus. (Vopisc. I’roO. 22.) 

4. A jiupil of Posidonius, who, according to 
Seneca (Nat. Quaest. vi. 17), wrote a work called 
“ Quaestionum Naturalinm causae.” 

5. A commander of the Gallic mercenaries in the 

army of Perseus, king of Macedonia. (Liv. xlii. 
.51, xliv. 2.) [L. S.] 

ASCLEPIO'DOTUS (’AirxArjinoSoTos), a phy¬ 
sician, who was also well versed in mathematics 
and music, and who grew famous for reviving the 
use of white hellebore, which in his time had 
grown quite out of vogue. He lived probably 
about the end of the fifth century after Christ, as 
he was the pupil of Jacobus Psychrestus, and is 
mentioned by llamascius. (Damascius, ajy. Phot. 
Cod. 242, p. 344, b., ed. Bekk.; Suidas, s. r. 
^pavos; Freind’s Hist, of Physir.) [W. A. G.] 
ASCLEPIO'DOTUS, CA'SSIUS, a man of 
great wealth among the Bithynians, shewed the 
same respect to Soranus, when he was under 
Nero’s displeasure, as he had when Soranus was in 
prosperity. He w'as accordingly deprived of his 
property and driven into exile, a. d. 67, but was 
restored by Galba. (Tac. Ann, xvi. 33; Dion 
Cass. Ixii. 26.) 

ASCLE'PIUS (’Ao’xA'^irior). 1. A fabulous 
personage, said to have been a disciple of Hermes, 
the Egyptian Thot, who was regarded as the father 
of all wisdom and knowledge. There existed in 
antiquity a Greek dialogue (Ariyor riXuos) be- 
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tween Asclepius and Hermes on God, man, and 
the universe; we now possess only a Latin trans¬ 
lation of it, which in former times used to be attri¬ 
buted to Appuleius. It is entitled Hermetis 
Trismegisti Asclepius, seu de Natura Deorum 
Dialogus,” and is evidently the production of a very 
late time, that is, of the age in which a reconcilia¬ 
tion was attempted between the polytheism of an¬ 
tiquity and Christianity through the medium of 
the views of the New Platonists. (Bosscha in 
Oudendorp’s edition of Appuleius, iii. p. 517; II il- 
debnind, dc Vita et Serjiptis Appuldi, p. 28, <kc.) 
To the same Asclepius is also ascribed a work still 
extant, entitled opos ’AtrxArjTrlou wpos ''AfipLuva 
fiaaiKea, which is printed together with a Latin 
translation by A. Turnebus in his edition of the 
Poemander ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus (Paris, 
1554, 4to.), and in F. Patricius’s Abua de Univer- 
sis Philosophia, Ferrara, 1591, fol. The Latin 
tmrislation of the work is contained in vol. ii. of 
the works (Opera) of Marsilius Ficinus, Basel, 
1561. 

2. A Greek grammarian of uncerttiin date, who 
wrote commentaries upon the onitions of Dmnos- 
thenes and the history of Thucy'dides ; but both 
works are now lost. (Ulpian, ad Deni. Philip. 
1; .Schol. Bavar. ad Deni, de fuls. ley. pp. 375, 
.378; Marcelliu. Vit. Thucyd. 57; Schol. ud 
Thncyd. i. 56.) 

3. Of Tralles, a Peripatetic philosopher and a 

diseijile of Ammonius, the son of llcnnias. Ho 
lived about A. i). 50(1, and wrote commentaries on 
the first six or seven books of Aristotle*.s Meki- 
physics and on the dpiOpprna'i of Nicomachus of 
Gerasa. 'J'hese commentaries are still extant in MS., 
but only a portion of them has yet been jirlnted in 
Brandis, Scholia Grueca in Aristot. Alelaphys. p. 
518, &c.; comp. Fahr. liihl. Grace, iii. p. 2.58; 
St. Croix in the Mayasin. Encyclop. Cinquieme 
AnncCy vol. iii. p. 3.59. [L. S.J 

ASCLE'PIUS (’AtrxArprjos), a physician, who 
must have lived some time in or before the second 
century after C3iri.st, as he is mentioned by Galen. 
{De Differ. Morh. c. 9. vol. vi. p. 869.) A person 
of the Kime name is quoted by the Scholiast on 
Hippocrates (l>ietz, Shot, in Jlippocr. et Gal. vol. 
ii. p. 4.58, 11 ., 470, n.) as having written a com¬ 
mentary on the Aphorisms, and probably also on 
most of the other works of Hippocrates, as he is 
said to have undertaken to explain his writings by 
comparing one jiart with another. {Ibid.; Littre, 
Oeuvres d'llippucr. vol. i. p. 125.) Another jihy- 
sician of the same name is said by Fabricius to be 
mentioned by Aetius. [\V. A. G.] 

ASCLETA'RIO, an astrologer and mathemati¬ 
cian in the time of Domitian. On one occasion he 
was brought before the emperor for some offence. 
Domitian tried to put the knowledge of the astro¬ 
loger to the test, and asked him wdiat kind of 
death he w'as to die, whereupon Ascletario an¬ 
swered, “ I know that I shall soon be torn to 
pieces by the dogs.” 'i’o jirt'vent the realisation of 
this assertion, Domitian ordered him to be put to 
death immediately, and to be buried. When his 
body lay on the funeral pile, a vehement w'ind 
arose, which carried the body from the pile, and 
some dogs, which had been juiar, immediately 
began devouring the half-roasted botly. Domitian, 
on being informed of this, is said to have been 
more moved and perplex(*d than he hfid ever been 
before. This tale, which is related in all its sinr 
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plicity by Suetonius ( Dow«<. 15), is much distorted 
in the accounts which Cedrenus, Consfciiitine Ma- 
nasses, and Glycas give of it. [L. S.J 

Q. ASCO'NIUS PEDIA'NUS, who holds the 
first place among the ancient commentators of 
Cicero, seems to have been born a year or two be¬ 
fore the commencement of the Christian era, and 
there is some reason to believe tliat he was a 
native of Padua. It appears from a casual expres¬ 
sion in his notes on the speech for Scaurus, that 
these were written after the consulship of Jjargus 
Caecina and Claudius, that is, after a. i>. 42. We 
learn from tlie Eusehian chronicle that he became 
blind in his seventy-third year, during the reign of 
V(ispasian, and tluit he attained to the age of 
eighty-five. I’he supposition tliat there were two 
Asconii, the one the companion of Virgil and the 
expounder of Cicero, the other an historian who 
flourishoil at a later epoch, is in opposition to the 
chiar testiinonj’^ of antiquity, which nutognises one 
only. He wrote a work, now lost, on the life of 
Sallust; and another, which has likewise per¬ 
ished, against the censurers of Virgil, of which 
Donatus and other grammarians have availed them¬ 
selves in their illustrations of that poet; but there 
is no ground for ascribing to him the tract entitled 
“ Origo gentis Jlomanae,” more commonly, but 
with as little foundation, assigned to Aurelius 
Victor. 

Hut far more important and valuable than the 
above was his work on the speeches of Cicero; and 
fragments of commentaries, bearing his nanu*, are 
still extant, on the Divinatio, the first two speeches 
against Verres and a portion of the third, the 
speeches for Cornelius (i. ii.), the speech In toga 
Candida, for Scaurus, against Piso, and for M ilo. The 
remarks which were drawn up for the instruction 
of his sons {Comm, in Alilon. 14) are conveyed in 
very pure language, and refer chiefly to ])oints of 
history and antiquities, great pains being bestowed 
on the illustration of tliose constitutional forms of 
the senate, the popular assemblies, and the courts 
of justice, which were fust falling into oblivion 
under the empire. This character, however, does 
not apply to the notes on the Verrine orations, 
which are of a much more grammaticjil cjist, and 
exhibit not unfrequently traces of a declining 
Latinity. Hence, after a very rigid and minute 
examination, the most,able modern critics have 
decided that tluise last are not from the pen of 
Asconius, hut must be attributed to some gnim- 
mai'iaii of a much later date, one who may have 
been the contemporary or successor of Servius or 
Donatus. It is impossible here to anjilysc the 
re.asoning by which this conclusion has been witis- 
factorily established, but those who wish for full 
information will find everything they can desire in 
the excellent treatise of Madvig. {De Asconii 
J^ediani, ^c. Comiiumtariis, Hafniae, 1828, 8vo.) 

The history of the preservation of the book is 
curious. Poggio Bracciolini, the renowned Floren¬ 
tine, when attending tlie council of Consbince in 
the year 141C, discovered a manuscrif)t of Asconius 
in the monastery of St. Gall, Tliis MS. was 
transcribed by him, and about the same time by 
Bartolomeo di Montepulciano, and by Sozomen, a 
canon of Pistcia. Thus three copies were taken, 
and these are still in existence, but the original has 
long since disappeared. All the MSS. employed 
by the editors of Asconius seem to havt; been d(;- 
rivfcd from the transcript of Poggio exclusively, and 
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their discrepancies arise solely from the conjectural 
emendations which have been introduced from 
time to time for the purpose of correcting tlie 
numerous corruptions and supplying the frequently- 
recurring blanks. Poggio has left no description 
of the archetype, but it evidently must have been 
in bad order, from the number of small gaps occa¬ 
sioned probably by edges or corners having betui 
torn off, or words rendered illegible by damp. In¬ 
deed the account given of the place where tlm 
monks had deposited their literary treasunis is 
sufficient to account fully for such imperfections, 
for it is represented to have been “ a most foul 
and dark dungeon at the bottom of a tower, into 
which not even criminals convicted of capital 
offences would have bcum thrust down.” 

The first edition of Asconius was taken directly 
from the transcript of Poggio, and was published 
at V^mice in 1477, along with sundry essays and 
dissertjitions on the sjieeches of Cicero. The work 
was frequently reprinted in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and numerous editions have 
ajijKiared from time to time, cither separately or 
attached to the onitions themselves ; but, notwith- 
stiinding the labours of many excellent scholars, 
the text is usually exliibitcid in a very corrupt and 
inteipolated fomi. By far the best is that which 
is to be found in the fifth volume of Cicero’s works 
as edited by On‘lli and Baiter; but many improve¬ 
ments might yet he madti if the throe original 
transcripts were to be carefully collated, instead of 
reproducing men' copies of copies which have been 
disfigured by the carelessness or presumption of 
successive scribes. [W. 11.] 

ASCUS (“'Ao’/cov), a giant, who in-eonjunction 
with Lycurgus chained Dionysus and threw liiin 
into a river. Hermes, or, according to othciN, 
Zeus, rescued Dionysus, conquered (iSafiacrev) tlie 
giant, flayed him, and made a bag ( a(TKos) of his 
skin. From this event the towm of Damascus in 
Syria was believed to have derived its name. 
(J'ltym. M. and Stojih. Byz. s. v. Aa/jMtrKos.) [L. S. j 
A'SDRUBAL. f Hasdritbal.') 

ASE'LLIO, P. SEMJMIO'NIUS, was tribun.' 
of the soldiers under P. Scipio Africanus at Nu- 
mantia, u. c. 133, and wrote a history of the affairs 
in which he liad been engaged. (Gell. ii. 13.) His 
work appears to have eonimenced with the Punic 
wars, and it conUiined a very full account of the 
times of the Graeehi. The exact title of the work, 
and the number of books into which it was divided, 
are not known. From tln^ great superiority which 
Asellio assigns to history above annals (up. Cell. 
V. 18), it is pretty certain that his own work was 
not in the form of annals. It is sometimes cited 
by the name of liUri rcrum y<tstarum^ and some¬ 
times by that of historiac.; and it contained at 
least fourteen books. (Gell. xiii. 3, 21 ; Charis. ii. 
p. 195.) It is cited also in Gell. i. 13, iv. 9, xiii. 
3,21; Priseiun, v. p. G’()8; Serv. ad Vvrg. Am. 
xii. 121; Nonius, s. i». tjUsnlar. 

Cicero speaks (dc Lcp. i. 2) slightingly of AscIIio. 
P. Seuiprnniiis Asellio should be caiefully distin¬ 
guished from C. Semproiiius Tuditanus, with 
whom he is often confounded. [Tuditanus.] 
Comp. Krause, Vitae et 1^'raym, ITistoricu'm Lali- 
norum^ p. 21 fi, &c, 

ASELLUtS, a cognomen in the Annian and 
Claudian gentes. The Annia gens was a plebeian 
one; and the Aselli in the Cornelia gens were 
also plebeians. 
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1. C. or P. Annius Asellus, a senator, who 
had not been included in the census, died, leaving 
his only daughter his heres. The property, how¬ 
ever, was seized by Verres, the praetor urban us, 
on the ground that such a bequest was in violation 
of the lex Voconia. (Cic. in Verr. i. 41, &c., 
comp. i. 511, ii. 7; Diet, of Ant. s. v. Foconia Lex.) 

2. Ti. Claudius Asellus, tribune of the sol¬ 
diers in the army of the consul, C. Claudius Nero, 
«. C. 207, praetor in «. r. 206, when he obtained 
Sardinia as his province, and plebeian aodile in 
n. c. 204. (Liv. xxvii. 41, xxviii. 10, xxix. 11.) 
Appian {de Bell. Annib. 37) relates an extraor- | 
dinary adventure of this Claudius Asellus in ii. c. 
212 . 

3. Ti. Claudius Asellus, of the equestrian 
order, was deprived of his horse, and reduced t») 
the condition of an aerarian, by Scipio Africanus, 
the younger, in his censorship, b. c. 142. When 
Asellus boasted of liis military services, and com¬ 
plained tliat he had been degraded unjustly, Scipio 
replied with the proverb, “Agas asellum," i. e. 
“ Agas asellum, si bovem non agere quciis” (Cic. 
de Orat. ii. 64), which it is impossible to translate 
BO as to preserve the point of the joke ; it was a 
proverbial expression for saying, that if a person 
cannot hold as good a station as he wishes, he 
must be content wdth a lower. When Asellus 
was tribune of the jilebs in b. c. 139, he accused 
Scipio Africanus before the people (Cell. iii. 4); and 
(icllius (ii. 20) makes a quotation from the fifth 
oration of Scipio against Asellus, which may have 
been delivered in this year. Among other charges 
which Asellus brought against Scipio, was, that 
tlui lustrum had been inauspicious (because it had 
betui followed by a pestilence); and Gcllius (iv. 
17) has preserved two verses of Lucilius referring 
to this charge; 

“ Scipiadae magno iraprobus objiciebat Asellus 

Lustrum, illo censore, malum infelixque fuisse." 

Scipio replied, that it was not surprising that it 
should have been so, as his colleague, L. Mummius, 
who had performed the lustrum, had removed 
Asellus from the aerarians and restored him to his 
former rank. (Cic. dc Orat. ii. 66 ; comp. Val. 
Max. VL 4. § 2; Aurel. Viet, dc Vir. HI. 68, 
where the opposition of Mummius to Scipio is 
alluded to.) This Claudius Asellus seems to be the 
same who was poisoned by his wife, Licinia. 
(Val. Max. vi. 3. § 8.) 

A'SIA (’A(rfa). 1, A surname of Athena in 

Colchis. Her worship w'as believed to have been 
]>rought from thence by Castor and Polydeuces to 
liaconia, where a temple was built to her at L:is. 
(Pans. iii. 24. § 5.) 

2. A daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, who be¬ 
came by Japetus the mother of Atlas, Prometheus, 
and Epimetheus. (Hesiod. 359 ; Apollod. 

i. 2. § 2, &c.) According to some tmditions the 
continent of Asia derived its niuue from her. 
(Herod, iv. 4.5.) Tliere arc two other mythical 
personages of this name. (Hygiii. Fab. Praef p. 2 ; 
Tzetzes, ad Lyoaph. 1277.) [ll S.] 

ASIA'TICUS, a surname of the Scipios and 
Valerii. [Scipio ; Valerius.] 

A'SINA, a surname of the Scipios. [Scirio.] 

ASPNIA, the daughter of C. Asinius Pollio, 
consul B. a 40, was the wife of Marccllus Aeser- 
ninus, and the mother of Marccllus Aeseniinus 
the younger, who was instructed in rhetoric by his 
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grandfather Asinius. (Senec. Epit. Conirov. lib. 
iv. praef.; Ann. iii. 11, xiv. 40 ; Suet. Od. 
43.) 

ASI NIA GENS, plebeian. The Asinii came 
from Teate, the chief town of the Marrucini (Sil. 
Ital. xvii. 4.53; Liv. Epit. 73; Cutull. 12); and 
their name is derived from asina^ which w'as a 
cognomen of the Scipios, as asellus was of the Annii 
and Claudii. The Herius, spoken of by Silius 
Italicus (/. c.) in the time of the second Punic war, 
about B. c. 218, was an ancestor of the Asinii; 
but the first person of the name of Asinius, who 
occurs in history, is Herius Asinius, in the Marsic 
war, n. c. 90. [Asinius.] The cognomens of 
the Asinii are Aurippa, Ckler, Dento, Gallus, 
Pollio, Saloninus. The only cognomens wliich 
occur on coins, are Gallus and Pollio. (Eckhel, 
V. p. 144.) 

ASPNIUS. 1. Herius Asinius, of Teate, 
the commander of the Marrucini in the Marsic 
war, fell in battle against Marius, b. c. 90. (Liv. 
Epit. 73; Veil. Pat. ii. 16; Appian, B. C. i. 40; 
liutrop. V. 3.) 

2. Cn. Asinius, only known as the father of C. 
Asinius Pollio. | l*OLi.io.J 

3. Asinius, a friend of Antony, who surrepti¬ 
tiously crept into the senate after the death of 
Caesar, b. c. 44. (Cic. Phil. xiii. 13.) 

ASPNIUS QUADHA'TUS. [Quadratus.] 

A'SIUS (‘'Ao’ios). 1. A son of Hyrtacus of 

Ari5be,and father of Acamas and Phaenops. He 
w'as one of the allies of the 'rrojans, and brought 
them auxiliaries from the several towns over which 
he ruled. He was slain by Idomcneus. (Horn. 
11. ii. 83.5, xii. 140, xiii. 38f>, Ac., xvii. .582.) 

2. A son of Dymas and brother of Ilecabe. 
Aj>ollo assumed ilu; appearance of this Asius, when 
lie wanted to stimulate Hector to fight against 
Patroclus. (Horn. 7/. xvL 71.5, &c.; Eustath. p. 
1083.) According to Dictys Cretensis (iv. 12), 
Asius w^as slain by Ajax. There are two more 
mythical porsonages of this name, w'hich is also 
used as a surname of Zeus, from the town of Asos 
or Oasos in Crete. (Virg. Acn, x. 123; Tzetz. ad 
Lycoph. 3.55 ; Steph. llyz. s. v. 'Aaos.) [L. S.] 

A'SIUS (’'AcTios), one of the earliest Greek 
poets, who lived, in all probability, about b. u. 
700, though some critics would place him at an 
earlier and others at a later period. Ho was a 
^ native of Samos, and Athenaeus (iii. p. 12.5) calls 
him the old Samian poet. According to Pausanias 
(vii. 4. § 2), his father’s name was Amphiptolemu.s. 
Asius wrote ejiic and elegiac poems. The subject 
or subjects of his epic poetry are not knowm ; and 
the few fragments which we now possess, consist 
of genealogical statements or remarks about the 
Samians, whose luxurious habits he describes with 
great nai'vete and humour. The fragments are 
preserved in Athenaeus, Pausanias, Strabo, Apol- 
iodorus, and a fi;w others. His elegies were writ¬ 
ten in the regular elegiac metre, but all have 
pc'rished with the exception of a very brief one 
which is preserved in Athenaeus. (/. c.) The 
fragments of Asius are collected in N. Bach, Cal- 
lini, Tyrtaei et Asii Saniii quae supersunt., ^c., 
Leipzig, 1831, 8vo.; in Uuhner’s edition of Hesiod, 
&C., Paris, 1840, and in Diintzer, Die Fraym. dcr 
Episch. Poes. p. 66, &c., Nachtrapy p. 31, [L. S.J 

ASO'PIS (’Affonri's), two mythological per¬ 
sonages, one a daughter of Thespius, who became 
by Heracles the mother of Mentor (Apollod, ii. 7. 
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§ P), and the other a daughter of the riveivgod 
Asopus. (Diod. iv. 72.) [L. S.] 

ASOTIUS (’A(re^ir<os). 1. Father of Phomiion 
(Thuc. i. 64), called Asopichua by Pausanias. (i. 
24. § 12.) 

2. Son of Phormion, was, at the request of the 
Acamaniana who wished to have one of I*hor- 
mion’a family in the command, sent by the Athe¬ 
nians in the year following his father’s naval 
victories, n. c. 428 (the 4th of the Peloponnesian 
war), with some ships to Naupnetus. He fell 
shortly after iii an unsuccessful attimipt on the 
Leucadian coast. (Thuc, iii. 7.) [A. H. C.] 

ASOPODO'KUiS, a statuary, possibly a native 
of Argos (Thiersch, Epoch, d. biUl. Kunst. p. 275, 
Anm.i, was a pupil of Polycletus. (PJin. xxxiv. 
8.B. 19.) [G.P. M.] 

ASO'PUS (’'Ao’awros), the god of the river 
Asopus, was a son of Oceiinus and Tetliys, or 
according to others, of Poseidon and Pero, of Zeus 
and Eurynome, or lastly of Poseidon and Cegluse. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. $ 6; Pans. ii. h. § 2, 12. § 5.) 
He w-as married to Metope, the daughter of the 
river god Ladon, by whom he had two sons and 
twelve, or, according to others, twenty daughters. 
Their names differ in the various accounts. (Apol¬ 
lod. 1. c.; Diod. iv. 72 ; Schol. ad I'ind. Of. vi. 
144, Isihm. viii. 87; Paus. ix. 1. § 2; Herod, ix. 
51; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 270.) Several of these 
daughters of Asopus were carried off by gods, 
which is commonly believed to indicate the colo¬ 
nies established by tlie people inhabiting the banks 
of the Asopus, who also transferi’ed the name of 
Asopus to other rivers in the countries where they 
settled, Aegina was one of the daughters of Asojius, 
and Pindar mentions a riv(!r of this name in Aegina. 
{Netn. iii. 4, with the Schol.) In Greece there 
were two rivers of this name, the one in Achaia 
in Peloponnesus, and the other in Tloeotia, and the 
legends of the two are frequently confounded or 
mixed up with each otlier. Hence arose the dif¬ 
ferent accounts about the descent of Asopus, and 
the difference in the names of his daughters. Hut 
as these names have, in most cases, reference to 
geographical circumstances, it is not difficult to 
perceive to which of the two river gods this or that 
particular daughter originally belonged. I’he more 
celebrated of the two is that of Peloponnesus. 
When Zeus liad carried, oft' his daugliter Aegina, 
and Asopus had searched after her everywhere, he 
was at last informed by Sisyphus of Corinth, that 
Zeus was the guilty party. Asopus now revolted 
against Zeus, and wanted to light with him, but 
Zeus struck him with his thunderbolt and confined 
him to his original bed. Pieces of charcoal which 
were found in the bed of the river in later times, 
were believed to have been produced by the light¬ 
ning of Zeus. (Paus. ii. 5. § 1, &c.; Apollod. iii. 
12. § 6.) According to Pausanias (ii. 12. § 5) 
the Peloponnesian Asopus was a man who, in the 
reign of Aras, discovered the river which was sub¬ 
sequently called by his niuiie. [L. S.] 

A'SPALIS (’AtriroAfv), a daughter of Argacus, 
concerning whom an intenjsting legend is pre¬ 
served in Antoninus Liberalis. (13.) [L. S.] 

ASPAR, a Numidian, sent by Jugurtha to 
Bocchus in order to learn his designs, when the 
latter had sent for Sulla. He was, however, de¬ 
ceived by Bocchus. (Sail. Jug. 108, 112.) 

ASPA'SIA (’Atnraflri'a). 1. The celebrated 
Milesian, daughter of Axiochus, came to reside at 
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Athens ftnd there gained and fixed the aftections 
of Pericles, not more by her beauty than by her 
high mental accomplishments. With his wife, 
who was a lady of rank, and by whom he had two 
sons, he seems to have lived unhappily; and, hav¬ 
ing parted from her by mutual consent, he attached 
himself to Aspasia during the rest of his life as 
closely as was allowed by the law, wliicli forbade 
marriage with a foreign woman under severe penal¬ 
ties. (Pint. Peril'. 24 ; Demosth. c. Neaar. p. 1850.) 
Nor can there be any doubt that she acquired over 
him a great ascendancy; though this perhaps comes 
before us in an exaggerated shape in the statements 
which ascribe to her influence the war with Samos 
on behalf of Miletus in «. 440, as wtdl as the 

Peloponnesian war itself. (Pint. J*cric. l.e,.; Aris- 
toph. .dcAa/ n. 497,&c.; Schol. </</7o<'.; comp. Aris- 
toph.587, &c.; Thuc. i. 11.').) The con¬ 
nexion, indeed, of Pericles with Aspasia appears to 
have been a favourite subject of attack in Athenian 
comedy (Aristoph. ./IcZia)*//./. c.; Pint./Vric. 24 ; 
Schol. ad Plat. Meneor. p. 285), as also with cer¬ 
tain writers of philost)phical dialogues, between 
whom and the comic poets, in respect of their 
.abusive propensities, Athenaeus remarks a strong 
family likeness. (Athen. v. p. 220; Cnsaub. ad loc.) 
Nor w.as their bitterness satisfied witii the vent of 
s.atirc; for it w.as IJerniippus, the comic poet, who 
brought against Aspasia the double charge of im¬ 
piety and of infamously ]»andering to the vices of 
Pericles; and it rec) aired all .the personal influence 
of the Latter with the peoph^, and his most earnest 
entreaties .and tears, to procure her acquittal. (Pint. 
JVric. 82 ; Athen. xiii. p, 58.9, e.; corap. Thirl- 
wadl’s Grerai., vol. iii. p. 87, t'ce., .and Apjjend. ii.) 
The house of Aspasia w’.as the great ceiitri' of the 
highe.st literary and ])hilosf)phical society of Athens, 
nor was the seclusion of the Athenian matrons so 
strictly preserved, but that many even of them re¬ 
sorted thither Avith their husbands for the pleasure 
and improvement of her conversation (Plat. Pcric. 
24); so that the intellectual influence which she <‘x- 
ercised was undoubtedly considerable, even though 
we reject the story of her being the preceptress 
of Socrates, on the probable ground of the irony of 
those passages in which such statement is made 
(Plat. JMevea'. pp. 285, 249 ; Xen. Uccon. iii. 
14, Manor, ii. 6. § 36; Henn. de Soc. magist. 
et disc, juren.; Schlciermacher’s Introd. to the 
Menexenns) ; for Pl.ato certainly was no ap¬ 
prover of the .administnation of Pericles (Gorg. ]». 
515, d. Ac.), .and thought perhaps that the refiiu'- 
ment introduced by Aspasia had only added a new 
temptation to the licentiousness from which it was 
not disconnected. (Athen. xiii. p. 569, f.) On the 
de.ath of Pericles, Aspiisia is R.aid to have attached 
herself to one I.ysides, a dc.aler in cjitth*, and to 
have made him by her instructions a first-rate ora¬ 
tor. (Aesch. ap. Pint. Pcric. 24 ; Schol. ad Plat, 
Metu'x. p. 285.) For an amusing account of a 
sophisticiil argument ascribed to her by Aeschines 
the philosopher, see Cic. de Invent, i. 31; Quintil. 
fn.sl. Orat. v. 11. The son of Pericles by As- 
pasia was legitimated by a special decree of the 
people, and took his fatlier’s name. (Plut. Peric, 
37.) He was one of the six generals who were 
put to death after the victory at Arginusae. (Comp. 
Jacobs, Verm. Schriflcn., vol. iv. pp. 34.9—397.) 

2. A Phocaean, daughter of Ilermotimus, was 
c.'irried away from her country to the seraglio of 
Cyrus the Younger, who so admired, not her beauty 
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only, but her Buperior qualities of mind and cha¬ 
racter, that he m>ide her his favourite wife, giving 
her the name of “wise.” She is said to have fre¬ 
quently aided him with her advice, the adoption 
of which he never regrctt(id ; and tlicy lived toge¬ 
ther with great mutual affection till the death of 
the prince at the battle of Cunaxa. She then fell 
into the hands of Artaxerxes, and became his wife. 
(Plut. Peric, 24, Artax. 26 ; Ael. V. II. xii. 1; 
Xen. Anah. i. 10. § 2.) When Dareius, son of 
Artaxerxes, was appointed successor to the throne, 
he asked his father to surrender Aspashi to him. 
The request, it seems, could not be refused, as 
coming from the king elect; Artaxerxes, therefore, 
gave her up, on finding that she herself consented 
to the tmnsfer; hut lie soon after took her away 
again, and made her priestess of a temple at Echa- 
tana, where strict celibacy was requisite; and this 
gave rise to that conspiracy of Djireius against his 
father, which was detected, and cost him his life. 
(Plut. Artax. 27—29 ; Just. x. 2.) Her name is 
said to have been “Milto,” till Cynis called her 
“Aspasia” after the mistress of Pericles (Plut. 
Peric. 24 ; Athen. xiii. p. 576, d.); but “Milto” 
itself seems to have been a name expressive of the 
beauty of her complexion. (Ael. V. II. xii. 1, 
where we are favoured with a minute description 
of her appearance.) [E. E.] 

ASPA'SIUS (’Acnrdtnos). 1. Of Byblus, a 
Greek sophist, who according to Suidas (s. v. ’A<r- 
nrdcrios) was a contemporary of the sophists Adri- 
anus and Aristeides, and who consequently lived 
in the reign of M. Antoninus and Commodus, 
about A. 1 ). 180. He is mentioned among the 
commentators on Demosthenes and Aeschines; and 
Suidas ascribes to him a work on Byblus, medito- 
tions, theoretical works on rhetoric, declamations, 
an encomium on the emperor Hadrian, and some 
other writings. All these are lost with the ex- 
ci^ption of a few extracts from his commentaries. 
(Ulpian, ad Demoath. Leptin. p. 11; Phot./A7V. 
p. 492, a,, ed. Bekk.; Schol. cal Ilcrmog. p. 260, 
&c.; Schol. cui Aesclun.c. Tim. p. 105.) 

2. A PKRiFATKTic philosopher, who .seems to 
have lived during the latter half of the first cen¬ 
tury after Christ, since Galen (vol. vi. p. 532, ed. 
Paris), who lived under the Antonincs, stiites, 
that he heard one of the pupils of Aspasius. Boe¬ 
thius, who frequently refers to his works, says 
that Aspasius wrote commentaries on most of the 
works of Aristotle. The following commentaries 
are expressly mentioned : on De Interpretatione, 
the Physica, Metaphysica, Categoriae, and the 
Nicomachean Ethics. A portion of the commen- 
t{iry on the last-mentioned work of Aristotle (viz. 
on books 1, 2, 4, 7, and 8) are still extant, and 
were first printed by Aldus Manutius, in his col¬ 
lection of the Greek commentators on the Nico¬ 
machean Ethics. (Venice, 1536, fol.) A Latin 
translation by J. B. Felicianus appeared at Venice 
in 1541, and has often been reprinted. From Por¬ 
phyrins, who also states that Aspasius wrote com¬ 
mentaries on Plato, we learn that his commentaries 
on Aristotle were used in the school of Plotinus. 
(Fabric. Bill. Grace, iii. p. 264, &c.; Buhle, Am/o<. 
Op. i. p. 2^6.) 

3. Of Kavsnna, a distinguished sophist and 
rhetorician, who lived about A. d. 225, in the 
reign of Alexander Severus. He was educated by 
his father Demcirianus, who was himself a skilful 
rhetorician; afterwards he was also a pupil of 
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Pausanias and Hippodromus, and then travelled to 
various parts of the ancient world, as a companion 
of the emperor and of some other persons. He ob¬ 
tained the principal professorship of rhetoric at 
Rome, which he held until his death at an ad¬ 
vanced age. At Rome he also began his long 
rhetorical controversy with Philostratus of Lemnos, 
which was afterwards continued by other dis¬ 
putants in Ionia. Aspasius was also secretary to 
the emperor, but his letters were censured by his 
opponent Pausiinias, for their declamatory character 
and their want of precision and clearness. He is 
said to have written several orations, which, how¬ 
ever, are now lost. They are praised for their 
simplicity and originality, and for the absence of 
all pompous affectation in them. (Philostr. Vif. 
SopL ii. 33; Eudoc. p. 66; Suidas, s. v. 'hemdr 

(TIOS.^ 

4. Of Tyre, a Greek rhetorician and historian 
of uncertain date, who, according to Suidas (s. v, 
’A<nrd<Ttos), wrote a history of Epeirus and of 
things remarkable in that country, in twenty books, 
theoretical works on rhetoric, and some others. 
(Comp. Eudoc. p. 66.) [L. S.] 

ASPA'THINES ['AavaOivrjs), one of the seven 
Persian chiefs, who conspired against the Magi. 
He was wounded in the thigh, when the latter 
were put to death. (Herod, iii. 70, &c. 78.) He 
was the father of Praxaspes. (vii. 97.) 

ASPEll, AEMPLIUS, a Homan grammarian, 
who wrote commentaries on Terence (Schopen, de 
Tenmtio ct Dmiato, <§'c. p. 32, Bonn, 1821) and 
Virgil. (Macro!), iii. 5; Heyne’s account of the 
ancient Commentators on Virgil, prefixed to his 
edition of Virgil.) Asper is also quoted in the 
Scholia on Virgil, discovered by A. Alai. ( Virgil, 
Interp. Vet. Mediol. 1818.) This Asper must be 
distinguished from another grammarian of the 
same name, usually called Asper Junior, but who 
is equally unknown. The latter is the author of 
a small work entitled “ Ars Graminatica,” which 
has been printed in the collections of Grammatici 
I/lustres XII.., Paris, 1516 ; Tres Artis Granmat. 
AuHutres^ Lips. 1527 ; Granimat. Lai. Auclores, bj” 
Putschius, Hanov. 1605; Corpus Grammat. Lai. 
by Lindemann, vol. i. Lips. 1831. 

ASPER, JU'LIUS, had been raised to the 
consulship, as had also his sons, by Caracalla, but 
was afterwards, without any apparent cause, de¬ 
prived of all his honours, and driven out of Rome 
by the same emperor, a. d. 212. (Dion Cass, 
Ixxvii. 5.) We learn from an inscription {ap. 
Faltrett. p. 494), that the consuls in a. d. 212 
were both of the name of Julius Asper. Either 
the father or one of his sons was appointed go¬ 
vernor of Asia by Macrinus, but was deprived of 
this dignity on his journey to the province, on ac¬ 
count of some incautious words which offended the 
emperor. It is usually stated, on the authority of 
Dion Cassius, that Asper was killed b}" Elagabalus ; 
but Dion Cassius docs not say this. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxviii. 22, Ixxix. 4.) 

ASPER, SULPl'CILJS, a centurion, one of the 
conspirators against Nero, a. d. 66, met his fate 
with great firmness, when he was put to death 
after the detection of the conspiracy. (Tac. Ann. 
XV, 49, 50, 68; Dion Cass. Ixii. 24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS or ASPHALEIUS (’A<r<pcUms 
or ’AcipdAeios), a surname of Poseidon, under 
I which he was worshipped in several towns of 
Greece. It describes him as the god who grants 
2 <: 2 
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Kifoty to porta and to navigation in general. 
(Strab. i. p. 57; Pans. vii. 21. § 3; Pint. Thi's. 
36 ; Suid. s. v.) [L. S.] 

ASPLE'DON (*A(nr\TjSw»'), a son of Poseidon 
and the nymph Mideia (Chersias, ap. Pans. ix. 38. 
§ 6); according to others, he was a son of Orcho- 
menns and brother of Clymenns and Amphidicus 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. 'AairKrituv)^ or a son of Presbon 
and Steropo. (Eustath. ad ITotn. p. 272.) lie 
was regarded as the founder of Aspledon, an an¬ 
cient town of the Minyans in Iloeotia. LIj- 

ASPIIE'NAS, a surname of tlui Nonii, a con¬ 
sular family under the early emperors. (Comp. 
Plin.//. N. XXX. 20.) 1. C. Nonius Asprenas, 

was a performer in the Trojae lusns under Augus¬ 
tus, and in consequence of an injury which he sus- 
ttiined from a fall in the game, he received a golden 
chain from Augustus, and was allowed to assume 
tlui surname of Torquatus, both for himself and his 
post(uity. (Suet. Ocl. 43.) 

2. L. Asprenas, a legate under his maternal 
uncle. Varus, a. d. 10, preservc'd the Homan anny 
from total dcistnution after the death of Varus. 
(Dion Cass. Ivi. 22; Veil. Pat. ii. 120.) He is 
probably the same as the L. Nonius Asprenas who 
was consul a. d. 6, and as tlu! E. Aspnuias men¬ 
tioned by Tacitus, who was proconsul of Africa at 
the death of Augustus, a. d. 14, and who, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, sent solditu’s, at the command 
of Tiberius, to kill i;iemproiiius (jracclius. (Tac. 
Ann. i. 53.) lie is mentioned again by Tacitus, 
under a. n. 20. (Ann. iii. 10.) 

3. P. Nonius Asprenas, consul, a. d. .38. 
(Dion (’ass. lix. .9; bhoiitinus, dv Aijuueduct. c. 13.) 

4. 1j. Nonius Asprenas and P. Nonius As¬ 
prenas are two orators frecpiently introduced as 
speakers in the Controocrsiac (1--4, 8, 10, ll,A.c.) 
of M. Sentica. 

ASPUE'NAS, CALPIT'RNHIS, appointed go¬ 
vernor of Galatia and Pamphylia by Galba, a. i». 
70, induced the parti.sans of the counterfeit Nero 
to put him to deatli. (Tac. Jllst. ii. 9.) 

ASSAGN. [Niore.] 

ASSALECTUS, a Homan sculptor, w hose name 
is found upon an extant statue of Aesculapius by 
him, of the merit of which ^V'inckelinann {Cesch.d, 
K. viii, 4. § 5) speaks slightingly. [C. P. M.] 
ASSATtACUS (’AaadpaKos)^ a son of Tros 
and Calirrhoe, the daughter of Scamander. He 
was king of Troy, and husband of Hieromnerne, by 
wliom he became the father of Capys, tin? father of 
Aiichiscs. (Horn.//, xx. 2.32, Ac.; A polled, iii. 
12. § 2j Serv. ad Vir^. Gcimj. iii. 35 ; Avn. viii. 
130.) ^ ^ |L. S.J 

ASSE'SIA (’Affo-Tjata), a surname of Athena, 
derived from the town of Assesus in Ionia, when; 
she had a temple. (Herod, i. 19.) [L. S.J 

ASSTEAS or ASTEAS, a painter, whose name 
is found ui)ori a vase of his workmanship, dis¬ 
covered at Pacstum, and now ])i’oserved in the; 
Iloyal Museum at Naples. (Winckelmann, dcscli. 
d. K. iii. Aiim. 778.) [C. P. M. | 

A'STACIJS (’'Acra/fos). 1. A son of Poseidon 
and the njnuph Olbia, from whom the town of 
tacus in Hithynia, which was afterwards called 
Nicomedeia, derived its name. (Arrian, ap. Steph. 
Bijz. s. V.; Paus. V. 12. g 5 ; Strab. xii. p. 563.) 

2. The father of Ismanis, Eeades, Asphodicu-s, 
and Melanippus, w'honce Ovid calls the last of 
these heroes Astacides. (Apollod. iii. 6. § 8; 
Ovid,/5w, 515.) [L. S.] 
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ASTAUTE. [Aphrodite and Svria Dba.I 

ASTETlIA (’AtTTepla), a daughter of the Titan 
Cocus (according to Hygin. Fah. Fref. of Polus) 
and Phoebe. She was the sister of Leto, and, ac¬ 
cording to Hesiod (Theoi/. 409), the wife of Perses, 
by whom she became the mother of Hecate. Ci¬ 
cero {de Nat. iJeor. iii. 16) makes her the mother 
of the fourth Heracles by /eus. But according to 
the genuine and more general tradition, she was 
an inhabitant of Olymims, and beloved by Zeus. 
In order to escape from his embmees, she got me¬ 
tamorphosed into a quail {SpTv^)^ threw lierself into 
the sea, and was here metamorphosed into the 
island Astcria (the island which had fallen from 
heaven like a star), or Ortygia, afterwards called 
Delos. (Apolhfd. i. 2. § 2, 4. § 1; Athen. ix. p. 
.392; Hygin. Fab. 53 ; Callimach. Hymn, in Del. 
37; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 73.) There arc several other 
mythical personages of this name,—one a daughter 
of Alcyoneus [Ai.cvonides] ; a second, one of the 
Banaids (Apollod.ii. l.§ 5); a third, a daughter of 
Atlas (Hygin. Fuh. 250, where, perhaps, Astero])e 
is to be read) ; and a fourth, a daughter of Hydis, 
who became by Bellcrophontes the mother of Hy- 
dissus, the founder of Hydissus in Curia. (Steph. 
B^'z. .V. 75. 'T5i(T(t6s.) [L. S. 1 

ASTEllION or ASTE'RITJS (’Ao-rtgiW or 
'Acrrtpios). 1. A son of Teutamus, and king of 
the Cretans, who married Europa after she liad 
been carried to Crete by Ztuis. He also broiiglit 
up the three sons, Minos, Sarpedon, and Uhada- 
mauthys whom she had by the fatlu'r of the gods. 
(Apollod. iii. 1. 2, (!«:.; Diod. iv. 60.) 

2. A son of Comotes, Pyremus, or Priscus, by 
Antigone, the daughter of Pliercs. He is men¬ 
tioned as one of the Argonauts. (Apollon. Rhod. 
i. 35; Paus. v. 17. § 4; Hygin. Fah. 14; Valer. 
Place, i. 355.) There arc two more mythical per¬ 
sonages of tliis name, one a river-god [Acraka], 
and the second a son of Minos, who was slain by 
Theseus. (Paus. ii. 31.^1.) [L. S.] 

ASTER] ON (’AfTTegiW), a statuary, the son of 
a man named Aeschylus. Pausanias (vi. 3. 1) 

mentions a statm; of Chaereas, a Sicyonian pugilist, 
which was of his workmanship. [C. P. M.] 

ASTK'RIUS {'AaTfpios), a son of Auax and 
gnindson of Go. According to a Milesian legend, 
he was buried in tlu; small island of Lade, and 
his body m<;asured ten cubits iu length. (Paus. 
i. 35. § 5, vii. 2. § 3.) There are four other my¬ 
thical personages of this name, who are mentioned 
ill the following jjassages : Apollod. iii. J. §4; 
Apollon, Rhod. i. 176; Apollod. i. 9. § 9 ; Hygin. 
/«5. 170. [L. S.J 

ASTE'RIUS (’Atrrepios), succeeded Eulalias as 
bishop of Amascia in Pontus, in the latter part of 
the fourth century. He had been educated in his 
youth >)y a Scythian slave. Several of his homilies 
arc still extant, and cxtnicts from others, which 
have perished, have been presf;rv(;d by Photius. 
{<hd. 271.) He belonged to the orthodox party 
ill tho Arian controversy, and seems to liavc lived 
to a great age. 

Pabricius (liihl. Graee. ix. p. 519, &c.) gives a 
list of 25 other persons of this name, many of 
whom were dignitaries of the church, and lived 
about the end of the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth century. Among them we may notice As- 
tcrius, a Cappadocian, who embraced Christianity, 
but apostatized in tho persecution under Diocleti!ln 
and Muxiinian (about a. d. 304). He subsc- 
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qucntly returned to the Christian faith, and joiniid 
the Arian party, but on account of his apusUisy 
was excluded from the dignity of bishop to which 
he aspired. He was the author of sevenil tlieolo- 
gicfd works. There was also an Asterius of Scy- 
thopolis, whom St. Jerome {EpkU 83, ad Magnum 
Orat.) mentions as one of the most celebrated eccle¬ 
siastical writers. [C. 1*. M.J 

ASTE'RIUS, TURCIUS RUFUS APRONI- 
A'NUS, was consul a. n. 4J)4, devoted liiiuself to 
literary pursuits, and emended a MS. of Sedulius, 
and one of Virgil, on which he wrote an epignim. 
{AntL Lot. No. 281 , ed. Meyer.) [C. P. M.J 
ASTEKODIA. [Kndymion.J 
ASTKROPAKUS (’AfTTepoTrami), a son of JV 
l(igon, and gnindson of the river-god Axius, was 
ttie commander of the Paeonians in the 'I’rojan 
war, and an ally of the Trojans. Jle was the 
tallest among all the men, and fought with Achilles, 
whom he at first wounded, but was aftcTwurds 
killed by him. (Horn. IL xxi. 13.0, Ac.; Philostr. 
Heroic, xix. 7.) [L. S.J 

ASTE'UOPE (’Ao-TepJn-ij), two mythical per¬ 
sonages: see AcRAt;A.s and Aksacts. [L. S. ) 
ASTEROPEIA (’Ao-repciirtia), two mythical 
personages, one a daughter of Pelias, who in con¬ 
junction with her sisters murdered her fatluu* 
(l*au8. viii. 11. § 2); and the second a daughter of 
lieion and Diomede. (Apollod. i. 0. § 4.) [L. S.J 

ASTUA'BACDS {'AarpdSaKus), a son of Irbus 
and brother of Alopecus, was a lAiconian hero of 
the royal liouse of Agis. He and his brother found 
the statue of Artemis Orthia in a bu&h, and be¬ 
came mad at the sight of it. Ho is .said to lane 
been tlie father of Dainaratus by the wife of Aris- 
ton. He had a sanctuary at Sparui, and was 
worshipped there as a hero. (Herod, vi. (Ill; Pans, 
iii. 1(). 5, Ac.) [ h. S.J 

A.S'1'llAEA (’Ao-rpata), a daughter of Zeus and 
'riiemis, or according to others, of Astnieus by K<>s. 
During the golden age, this star-bright maiden 
lived on earth and among men, whom she blessed; 
but when that age had jwssed away, Astraea, who 
tarri(;d longest among men, withdrew, and was 
}»laced among the stars. (Hygin. J*oct.Astr. ii. 25; 
Eratost. Vuki.4. U ; Ov. Mtk. i. 14.0.) (L. S.J 

AS’l’KAEUS (’Ao-Tpaios), a Titan and son of 
Crius and Eurybia. 13y lOos he became the father 
of the winds ZephjTus, Dorcas, and N(»tus, I'ios- 
})horu8 (the morning star), and ail the stars of 
Jieavon. (Hesiod. Thcoif. 37(>, Ac.) Ovid {Mtt. 
xiv. 54.0) calls the winds /nitres Astraeij which 
does not mean that they were brothers of Astraeus, 
but brotiiers through Astraeus, their common fa¬ 
ther. [L. S.J 

ASTRAMPSY'ClIUS, a name borne by some 
of the ancient Persian Magians. (Diog. Laert. 
prooem. 2; Suidas, .s. u. Md7oi.) There is still 
extant under this name a Oroek poem, consisting 
of 101 iambic verses, on the interpretjition of 
dreams {'Oi/fipoKpiriKov), printed in Kigaidt's 
edition of Artemidorus, in tlie collections of Obso- 
poeus and IServais Guile, and in J. C. Bulengcr, 
de Itation. Divinat. v. 5. The poem is a compara¬ 
tively modem composition (not earlier than the 
hmrth century after Christ), and the name of the 
author is perhaps an assumed one. Suidas (s. ?\) 
also ascribes to the same author a treatise on the 
diseases of asses, and their cure. (Fabric. Itild. 
Uraec. iv. p. 152, v. p. 205, xi. p. 583.) [ C. P. M.J 

ASTRATEIA (’AoTpartia), a surname of Artc- 
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mis, under which she had a temple near Pyrrhichua 
in Jjuconia, because she was believed to have stopped 
there the progress of the Amazons. (Pans. iii. 25. 

§ 2.) Ih. S.J 

ASTY'AHES {'AoTvdyris), king of Alcdia, 
(called by Ctesias ’Aurui^ds, and by Diodorus 
’AoTToSar), was the son and successor of Cyaxanjs. 
J’he accounts of this king given by Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon, ditfer in several importiint 
juirticukirs. We Iciirii from Herodotus (i. 74), that 
in the compact made between ('yaxures and Aly- 
attes in «. c. CIO, it was agreed that A sty ages 
should marry Aryenis, the daughter of Alyattes. 
According to the chronology of Herodotus, he suc¬ 
ceeded his father in n. c. 5.‘)5, and reigned 35 
years, (i. 130.) His government was harsh, (i. 
123.) Alarmed by a dream, he gave his daughter 
Mandane in marriage to Cambyi»es, a Persian of 
good family, (i. 107.) Another dream induced 
him to send Harpagus to destroy the olfspring of 
this marriage. 'I'lie child, the future conqueror of 
the ^Medes, was given to a herdsman to expose, 
but he brought it up as his own. Years after¬ 
wards, circuniKtaiices occurred wliich brought the 
young Cyrus under tlu; notice of Astyages, who, 
on impiiry, discovered his parentage?. He inilicted 
a cruel punishment on Harpagus, who w'aited his 
time for revenge. When Cyrus liad growm up to 
man's estate, ilarjmgus induced him to instigate 
the I’ersians to revolt, and, having been aj'pointed 
gcm!nil of tlie Median forces, lie deseited with the 
greater part of them to C\rus. Astyages was 
taken prisoner, and Cyrus mounted the throne. 
He treated the cajUive monarch with mildness, 
but kept liiiii in coulinement till his death. 

Ctesias agrees with Herodotus in making Asty- 
ages the last king of the JMedes, hut wiys, that 
Cyrus was in no way related to him till he married 
his daughter Amytis. When Astyages was at¬ 
tacked by C’vrus, lie lied to I'icbataiia, and was 
eoncealed in the palace by Amytis and her husband 
Sspitamas, but discovered liimst*!!' to liis pursuers, 
to prevent his daiigliter and her iiu&hand and chil¬ 
dren from being put to the toriure to induce them to 
reveal wliere he was liidden. He was loaded with 
chains by Oebaras, but soon afterwards was liberated 
by Cyrus, who treated him with great resjie.cl, and 
made him governor of the Barcaiiii, a Parthian 
pi'ople on the borders of Hyrcnniti. Spitamas 
was subsequently jait to deatli by the orders of 
('■yrus, who nuinied Amytis. Some time after, 
Amytis and Cyrus being desirous of seeing Asty- 
uges, a eunuch named Petisaces w'as sent to escort 
him from his satrapy, but, at the instigation of 
(Jebaras, left liiiii to pv'vish in a desert region. 
The crime was revealed by means of a dream, and 
Amytis took a cruel n-veiige on Petisaces. The 
body of Astyages was found, and buried with all 
due honours. NN'i* are told that, in the course of 
his reign, Astyages had waged war with the Bac- 
triaiis with doubtful success. (Ctes. ap. Phot, Cod. 
72. p. 3G, ed. Bekker.) 

Xenophon, like Herodotus, makes Cyrus the 
grandson of Astyages, but says, that Astyages was 
succeeded by liis son Cyaxares 11.^ on whose death 
Cyrus succeeded to the vacant throne. {Cyrop. i. 
5. § 2.) This account seems to tally better with 
the notices contained in the book of Daniel, (v. 31, 
vi. 1, i.x. 1.) Dareius the Mede, mentioned there 
juid by Joseplms (x. 11. § 4), is ajiparently the same 
with Cyjixares 11. ((.'ompare the account in tlie 
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CyrQp(tedeia of the joint expedition of Cyaxares 
and Cyrus a^nst the Assyrians.) In that case, 
Ahasuerus, the father of Dareius, will be identical 
with Astyages. The existence of Cyaxares II. 
seems also to be recognized by Aeschylus, Pers. 
766. But the question is by no means free from 
difficulty. [C. P. M.J 

ASTY'AGES, a grammarian, the author of a 
commentary on Callimachus, and some other trea¬ 
tises on grammatical subjects. (Suidas, s. v.; I’lu- 
docia, p, 64.) [C. P. M.] 

ASTYANASSA (’AoTudvao-aa), said to have 
been a daughter of Musaeus, and a slave of Helen, 
and to have composed poems on immodest subjects. 
(Saidas, s. v.; Photius, JJih/. p. 142, cd. Bekk.) 
Her personal existence, however, is very doubt¬ 
ful. [C. P. M.J 

ASTY'ANAX (’Arrrudi/al), the son of Hector 
and Andromache; his more common name Avas 
Scamandrius. After the taking of Troy tlic Greeks 
hurled him down from the walls of the city to 
prevent the fulfilment of a decree of fate, according j 
to wliich he was to restore the kingdom of TroA'. 
(Horn. y/. vi. 400, &c.; Ov. xiii, 41.5 ; Hygin. 
Paf>. 109.) A different m 3 '^thical person of the 
name occurs in Apollodonis. (ii. 7. § 0.) [L. S.J 

ASTY'DAMAS (‘Aa-ruSd/uas). 1. A tragic 
poet, the son of Morsimus and a sister of the poet 
Aeschylus, was the pupil of Isocrates, and accord¬ 
ing to Suidas (.s. v. 'Aa-rvS.) Avroto 240 tragedies 
and giiincd the prize fifteen times. His first 
traged}'’ Avas brought upon the stJige in 01. 95. 2. 
(I)iod. xiv. p, 676.) He was the author of an 
epigram in the Greek Anthology {Anal. iii. il2.9), 
which gave rise to the proA'erb 'S,avri\v 
axTirtp ’Aarvddfiaf ttotL (Suidas, a. v. 2,avTrjv 
K. T. A.; Diog. Laert. ii. 4.3.) 

2. A tragic poet, the sou of the former. The 
names of some of his tragedies are mentioned by 
Suidas (s. r.). [C. P. M.J 

ASTYDAMKIA (’Ao-ToSa/itja), a daughter of 
Amyntor, king of the Holopians in Thessal}', by 
Cleobule. She became b}' Heracles the mother of 
Tlepolemus. (Find. Ol. vii. 24, Avith the Schol.) 
Other accounts differ from Pindar, for H^'ginus 
{Fab. 162) calls the mother of Tlepolemus As- 
tyoche, and Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 6) calls the son 
of Astydameia Ctesippus. (Comp. Muncker, ad 
1. c.) The Astydameia mentioned under 
A(;asttjs and Antigone, No. 2, is a different 
personage. [L. S.J 

A^STYLUS, a seer among the centaurs, who is 
mentioned by Ovid {Met. xii. 308) as dissuading 
the centaurs from fighting against the Jjapithae. 
But the name in Ovid seems to be a mistake either 
of the poet himself or of the transcribers for Asbolus. 
(Hes. iSeut. Ihrc. 185 ; Asbolus.) [L. S.J 
ASTYME'DES {'AarvfXTiSrjs), a Rhodian of 
distinction. On the breaking out of the war be¬ 
tween the Romans and Perseus (n. c. 171), he 
advised his countrymen to side with the former. 
(Polyb. xxvii. 6. § 3.) After the war, when the 
Rhodians Avere threatened with hostilities by the 
Romans, Ast^medes was sent as ambassador to 
Rome to deprecate their anger. The tenour of his 
speech on the occasion is censured by Polybius, 
(xxx. 4,5; Liv. xl\\ 21-25.) Three years after¬ 
wards, he Avas again sent as ambassador to Rome, 
and succeeded in bringing about an alliance be¬ 
tween the Romans and his countrymen. (Polvb. 
xxxi. 6, 7.) In B.C. 153, on the occasion of the | 
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war with Cfete, we find him appointed admiral, 
and again sent as ambassador to Rome. (Polyb. 
xxxiii. 14.) [C. P. M.J 

ASTY'NOME {'AffTwdfxri), the daughter of 
Chry^ses (whence she is also called Chryseis), a 
priest of Apollo. She was taken prisoner by 
Achilles in the Hypoplacian Thebe or in Lynies- 
sus, whither she had been sent by her father for 
protection, or, according to others, to attend the 
celebration of a festival of Artemis. In the dis¬ 
tribution of the booty she was given to Agsunem- 
non, Avho, however, was obliged to restore her to 
her fiither, to soothe the anger of Apollo. (Horn. 
II. i. 378 ; EusUith. ad Iloni. pp. 77, 118; Dictys 
Cret. ii. 17.) There are two more mythical per¬ 
sonages of this n.ame, one a d.iughter of Niobe, and 
the other a daughter of Talaus and mother of 
Capaneus. (Hygin. Fah. 70.) [L. S.J 

ASTY'NOMUS (’AorriJi/Ojiios), a Greek writer 
upon Cj'prus. (Plin.//. N, v. 35; Steph. B}'?.. 
s. V. KuTrpor.) 

ASTY'NOITS {'A(rrvvoos\ a son of Prntiaon,a 
Trojan, Avho was slain by Neoptolemus. (Horn. II. 
XV. 45.5 ; Pans. x. 26. § 1.) A second Astynous 
occurs in Apollodorus. (iii. 14. § 3.) fL. S.J 
ASTY'OCHE or ASTYOCHEIA {'Aarvdxv 
or 'A(ttv6x^^o-)‘ 1. A daughter of Actor, by Avhom 
Ares begot two sons, Ascalaphus and lalmenus. 
(Horn. II. ii. 512, &c.; Pans. ix. 37. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Phylas, king of Ephyra, by 
AA'hom Heracles, after the conquest of EphjT.a, begot 
Tlepolemus. (Apolh)d. ii. 7. §§ 6, 8 ; Horn. H. 

ii. 658, &c.; Schol. ad Find. Ol. vii. 24 ; Astv- 

DAMKIA.) 

3. A daughter of T^aomedon by Strymo, Placia, 
or Lcucipp)e. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 3.) According 
toother traditions in Eustathius {ad Hum. p. 1697) 
and Dictys (ii. 2), she was a daughter of Priam, 
and married Telephus, by whom she became the 
mother of Eurypjdus. Three other mythical per¬ 
sonages of this name occur in Apollod. iii. 12. S 2, 

iii. 5. § 6 ; Hygin. Fab. 117. [L. S.J 

ASTY'UCllUS (’Aarooxos), succeeded Melan- 

cridas as Laced:iemoiiiun high admiral, in the sum¬ 
mer of 412, B. the year after the Syracusan 
defeat, and arrived Avith four ships at Chios, late 
in the summer. (Thuc. viii. 20, 23.) Lesbos 
was now the seat of the contest: and his arrival 
was followed by the recovery to the Athenians of 
the Avhole island. (Ib. 23.) Astyochus was 
eager for a second attempt; but comjielled, by the 
refusal of the Chians and their Sjiartan captain, 
Pedaritus, to forego it, he proceeded, with many 
threats of revenge, to take the general command at 
Miletus. (31 — 33.) Here he renoAved the Persian 
treat 3 % and remained, notwithstanding the entrea¬ 
ties of Chios, then hard pressed by the Athenians, 
wholly inactive. He was at last starting to re¬ 
lieve it, Avhen he was called off, about mid-winter, 
to join a fleet from home, bringing, in consequence 
of complaints from Pedaritus, commissioners to ex¬ 
amine his proceedings. Before this {tri 6vra rdre 
irepl MlKrjrov, cc. 36—42), Astyochus it appears 
had sold himself to the Persian interest. He had 
received, perhaps on first coming to Miletus, orders 
from home to put Alcibiades to death ; but finding 
him in refuge with the satrap Tissaphemes, he not 
only gave up all thought of the attempt, but on re¬ 
ceiving private intelligence of his Athenian negotia¬ 
tions, went up to Magnesia, betrayed Phrynichus 
his informant to Alcibiades, and there, it Avould 
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seem, pledged himself to the sjitrap. (cc. 45 and 50.) 
Henceforward, in pursuance of his patron’s policy, 
his efforts were employed in keeping his large 
forces inactive, and inducing submission to the re¬ 
duction in their Persian pay. Tlie acquisition of 
Uhodcs, after his junction with the now fleet, he 
had probably little to do with; while to him, 
must, no doubt, be ascribed the neglect of the 
opportunities afforded by the Athenian dissensions, 
after his return to Miletus (cc. GO and G3), 411 u.i;. 
The discontent of the troops, especially of the 
Synicusans, was great, and broke out at last in a 
riot, where his life was endangered; shortly after 
which his successor Mindarus arrived, and Asty- 
ochus sailed home (cc. 04, 05), after a command of 
about eight months. Upon his return to Sparta 
he bore testimony to the truth of the charges 
which llermocrates, the Syracusan, brought against 
Tissapherncs. (Xen. lUdl. i. 1. g 31.) [A. II. C.] 
ASTYPALAEA karvnaXoXa)^ a daughter of 
Phoenix and Periniede, the daughter of Oeneiis. 
Slie Avas a sister of Eiiropa, and b('canie by Posei¬ 
don tile mother of the Argonaut Ancaeus and of 
I‘hir 3 ’^pylu 8 , king of the island of Cos. The island 
Astvpalaea among the Cyclades derived its name 
from her. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 1; Paus. vii. 4. § 2; 
Ajiollod. Ilhod. ii. OGG; Steph. liyz. *m>.) [L.S.] 
A'SYCHIS (''A(ru;^iy), a king of Egy^pt, who, 
according to the account in Herodotus (ii. 136), 
succeeded Myceriniis (about n. c. 1012 according 
to Larcinir'b calculation), and built the propy- 
laoa on the cast side of the temple of Hephaestus 
which had heeii begun by Mcncs, and also a 
pyramid of brick. Herodotus likewise mentions 
soniif laws of bis for the regulation of money 
transactions. [C. P. M.] 

ATAllV'IUUS (’ATtt^uptos), a surname of Zeus 
derived from mount Atabyris or Atabyrion in the 
island of Rhodes, where the Cretan Althaeinenes 
AV!is said to have built a temple to him. (Apollod. 
iii. 2. § 1; Ai>piiui, Mithril. 2(!.) Upon this moun¬ 
tain there were, it is said, brazen bulls which 
roared when anything extraordinary was going to 
hapjjen. (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. vii. 15.9.) [L. S.] 

ATAEANTE (’AraAdt'TTj). In ancient mytho- 
log}’^ there occur two personages of this name, who 
liave been regarded liy some w'riters as identical, 
while others distinguish between them. Among 
the latter we may mention the Scholiast on Theo¬ 
critus (iii. 40), liurmann {ad Or. x. 5G5), 
Spanlicim (ad Oallnnach. p. 275, <Stc.), and Munc- 
kcr (ad. Uy()in. Fab. 91), 173, 135). K. O. Alill- 
ler, on the other hand, Avho maintains the identity 
of the two Atalaiites, has endeavoured to shew 
that the distinction cannot be carried out satisfac¬ 
torily. Rut the difliculties are cquallj’^ great in 
either case. The common accounts distinguish 
between the Arcadian and the Boeotian AUilante. 
1. The Arcadian Atalante is described as the 
daughter of .lasus (.Tasion or .lasius) and Clyinone. 
(Aeliun, V. II. xiii. 1 ; Hygin. Fab. 99; Callim. 
Hymn, in Dian. 21 6.) Her father, avIio had wished 
lor a son, was disappointed at her birth, and ex 
])oaed her on the Parthenian (virgin) hill, by th« 
sid(' of a well and at the entrance of a cave. Pau- 
sanias (iii. 24. § 2) speaks of a spring near the 
ruins of Cyphanta, which gushed forth from a rock, 
and Avhich Atalante was believed to have called 
forth by striking the rock with her spear. In her 
infancy, Atalante was suckled in the wilderness by 
a she-bear, the symibol of Artemis, and after she 
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had grown up, she lived in pure maidenhood, slew 
the centaurs who pursued her, took part in the 
Calydonian hunt, tind in the ^mes which were 
celebrated hi honour of Pelias. Afterwards, her 
father recognized her as his daughter; and when 
he desired her to marry, she made it the condition 
that every suitor who wanted to win her, should 
first of all contend with her in the foot-race. If 
he conquered her, he was to be rewarded with her 
hand, if not, he was to he put to death h\' her. 
This she did because slu? was the most swift-footed 
among all mortals, and because the Delphic oracle 
had cautioned her .against marriage. Meilanion, 
one of her suitors, comiuered her in this manner. 
Ajdirodite had given him three golden apples, and 
during the race he dropped them one after the 
otlier. Their beauty clianned Atalante so much, 
that she could not abstain from gathering them, 
'rims she was conquered, and hecaiqc the wife of 
Meilanion. Once when the two, by their emhrac('S 
in the sjicrcd grove of Zens, profaned the sanctity 
of the place, they were both metamorpliosed into 
lions, lly'ginus adds, that Atalante was by Ares 
the mother of P.'irthenop.aeus, ihoiigli, according to 
others, Pjirthenopaeus was her son by Meilanion, 
(Apollod. iii. 9. g 2; Serv. ad Acn. iii. 313; Athen. 
iii. p. 32.) 

2. 'The Boeotian Atalante. About her the same 
stories are related as about the Arcadian Atalante, 
except that her parentage and the localities arc 
described dilferontly. 'J'hus she is siiid to have 
been a d.nigliter of Schoemis, and to have been 
married to llippomenes. Her footrace is trans¬ 
ferred to the Boeotian (.)ncliestus, and the niuc- 
tuary which the newly married coujde profaned by 
their love, w.as a temple of Cylx'le, who metamor¬ 
phosed them into lions, and yoked them to her 
charhit. (Ov. Md. x. 5<)5, \c.. viii. 313, Ac.; 
Hygin. Fab. 135.) In both traditions the main 
cause of tlic metamorphosis is, that the hushancl of 
Atalante neglected to thank Aphrodite for the gift 
of the golden a]»])Ies. Atalante has in the ancient 
poets various surn.ames or e])itliets, which refer 
partly to her descent, partly' to her occupation (the 
ch.ase), and partly to her swiftness. She was re¬ 
presented on the chest of (.’ypsehis holding a hind, 
and by her side stood ^leilanion. IShe also aj)- 
pcared in the pediment of the temple of Athena 
Alea at Tegea among the Calydonian htintera. 
(Paus. V. 19. § 1, viii. 45. § 4; Comp. Muller, 
Orvhom. p. 214.) fL. S.] 

ATALAN'l'E (’AToAccvrrj), the sister of Per- 
diccas, married Atfcdus, and was murdered a few 
days after her brother, Perdiccas. (Diod. xviiL 

37.) 

ATA'RRIIIAS (’Arop^/as), mentioned several 
times by Q. Curtius (v. 2, vii. I, viii 1), Avith a 
slight variation in the orthography' of the name, 
in the w.ars of Alexander the Ureat, nppejirs to 
hjivc been the s.ame wlio was sent by' Cassander 
with a part of the army to oppose Aeacidos, king 
of Epeirus, in n. t:. 317. (Diod. xix. 36.) 

A'rAi:LPlIUS, ATHAULPllUS, ADAUI^ 
PHUS (t.c. Atlia-ulf, “sworn helper,” the same 
name as that whicli appears in later history' under 
the form of Adolf or Adolphus), brother of Alaric's 
wife. (Olympiud. ay. I‘hot. Cod. 31), p. 57, a., ed 
Bekk.) He first appears as conducting a reinforce¬ 
ment of Goths and Iluns to aid Alaric in Italy' 
fiftcr the termination of the first siege of Romo. 
(a. ». 409.) In the same year he was after tlic 
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second siege raised by the mock emperor AtUilus 
to the office of Count of the Domestics; and on 
the death of Alaric in 410, he was elected to sup¬ 
ply his place as king of the Visigoths. (Jornandes, 
de Heb. Get, 32.) From this time the accounts of 
bis history vary exceedingly. The only undisputed 
facts are, that he retired with his nation into the 
south of Gaul,—that he married Placidia, sister of 
Honorius, — and that he finally withdrew into 
Spain, where he was murdered at Harcelona. Ac¬ 
cording to Jornandes {de Heh. Get. 32), he took 
Kome a second time after Alaric’s death, carried off 
Placidia, formed a treaty with Honorius, which was 
cemented by his marriage with Placidia at Ftiruin 
Livii or Comelii, nunained a fiiithful ally in Gaul, 
and went into Spain for the purpose of suppressing 
the agitiitious of the Suevi and Vandals against 
the empire. Hut the other authorities for the 
time agree on the whole in giving a diderent re- 
presentjition. According to lliem, the capture of 
Placidia had taken place before Alaric’s death 
(Philostorg. xii. 4; Glympiod. /. c.; Marcellin. 
(Jhnmicon) ; the treatj" with the empire was not 
concluded till after Ataiilphus’s retreat into Gaul, 
where he was implicated in the insurrection of 
•lovinus, and set up Attains, wliom he dettiined in 
his camp for a musichin, as a rival emperor; he 
then endeavoured to make peace with Honorius 
by seudiug him the head of the usurper Sebastian, 
and by offering to give up Placidia in exchange 
for a gift of coni ; on this lieing refused, he at¬ 
tacked Massilia, from which he was repulsed by 
Uonifacius; finally, the marriage with Placidia 
took place at Narho (Idat. Chronicon\ which so 
exasperated her lover, the general Constantins, 
as to make him drive Ataulphus into Spain. (Oro- 
sius, vii, 43 ; Idat. Cltroiticon; Philostorg. xii. 4.) 

He Avas remarkable as being the first indepen¬ 
dent chief who entere<l into uUiunce with Rome, 
not for ])ay, but from respect. His original ambi¬ 
tion had been (according to Orosius, vii. 4.3, who 
appears to record his very words), “ that what 
was now Ivomania should become Gothiu, and 
what Caesar Augustus was now, that for the 
futun; should he .\tiiiilplins, but that his exptjrience 
of the evils of lawlessness and the advantages of 
law had changed his intention, and that his 
highest glory now would he to be known in after 
ages as the defender of the empire.” And thus 
his marriage with I’lncidia—the first contracted 
between a barbarian cliief and a Roman princess— 
was looked upon by his contemporaries as a marked 
epoch, and as the fullilment of the prophecy of 
} hiniel, that the king of the N orth should wed the 
daughter of the king of the South. (Idat. Chro- 
nic(W.) 

He was a man of striking person.al apjx^arance, 
and of middle stature. (Jornandes, de HcK Get. 
32.) The details of his life are best given in 
Olympiodonis {ap. Phot.), who gives a curious de¬ 
scription of the scene of his nuptials with Placidia 
in the house of Ingenuus of Narho (p. 59, b. ed. 
Rckker). 

His death is variously ascribed to the personal 
anger of the assassin Vernulf or (Olynipiod. p. GO, 

a. ) Dobbins (Jornandes, de Reh. Get. .32), to tlie in¬ 
trigues of Constantins (l^hilostorg. xii. 4), and to 
a conspiracy occasioned in the camp by his having 
put to death a lival chief, Sams (Olynipiod. p. 58, 

b. ) It is said to have taken place in the palace at 
Darcelona (Idat. Chronicon), or whilst, according 
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to his custom, he was looking at his stables. 
(01ympiod.p. 60, a.) His first wife was a Samiatiaii, 
who was divorced to make way for Phicidia (Plii- 
lostorg. xii. 4), and by whom he had six children. 
The only offspring of his second marriage was a 
son, Theodosius, who died in infancy. (Olympiod. 
p. 59, b.) [A. P. S.] 

ATE ( Att;), according to Hesiod {Thmg. 2.30), 
a daughter of Eris, and according to Homer (//. 
XIX. 91) of Zens, was an ancient Greek divinity, 
who led both gods and men to msh and inconsidc*- 
rate actions and to suffering. She once even in¬ 
duced Zens, at the birth of Heracles, to take an 
oath by wdiich Hera was afterwards enabled to 
give to Eurysthens the power which had been 
destined for Heracles. When Zens discovered his 
rashness, he hurled Ate from Olympus and banished 
her for ever from the abodes of the gods. (Hoin. 
//. xix. 126, &c.) In the tragic writers Ate 
appears in a dilferent light: she aveng(!S evil deeds 
and inflicts just punishments npnii the offerulers 
and their posterity (Aescliyl. Cluu - ylt . ,3J!l), so that 
her character here is almost the s:iine as tli.at of 
Nemesis and Erimiys. fSlie appears most {iromi- 
nent in the dramas of Aeschylus, and least in 
those of Euripides, with whom the idea «*f Dike 
(justice) is more fully developed. (Hliimiier, 
Uchcr die Idee de.'i Schie/c.sals, ^r. p. 64, &c.) [ L. S. J 
A'rEIUS, suriiamcd Praedejiatus, and also 
Philolofjus, the latter of which suniames he assumed 
in order to indicate his great learning, was bom at 
Athens, and Avas one of the most celebrated gram¬ 
marians at Rome, in the hitter half of the first 
century n. c. He was a freedman, and was per¬ 
haps originally a slave of the Jurist Ateins Capito, 
by whom he was characterized as a rhetorician 
among grammarians, and a grannnarian among 
rhetoricians. He taught many of tlie Roman 
nobles, and AA'as })articnlarly intimate with the 
historian Sallust, and Avith Asinins Pollio. For 
the foniK'r he drcAv up an abstract of Roman his- 
tory’ {Jircnuritiiit reniin omnium liomanurum), 
that Sallust might select from it for his history 
such stibjects as he chose; and for tlie latter he 
compiled precepts on tin; art of writing. Asinins 
Pollio believed that Ateins collected for Sallust 
many of the peculwr expressions Avliich Ave find 
in his AATitings, but this is expressly denied by 
Suetonius. The coinmentarii of Ateins Avero ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous, but only a very few were ex¬ 
tant even in the time of Suetonius. (Sneton. dc 
J/luatr. Grummat. 10; comp. Usaim, Analecta (^H- 
fie. p. 64, &c.; Madvig, Opuscula Acadvmica, p. 
97, Ac.) 

ATEIUS CA'PITO. [Capito.] 

ATEIUS SANC'l'lJS. ISanotus.] 

ATEllI A'NUS, JU'LIUS, wrote a Avork upon 
the Thirty Tyrants (a. d. 259—268). or at least 
upon one of them, Victorimis. Trehellins Pollio 
{Trip. Tpr. (J) gives an extract from his Avork. 

A. ATKHtNIUS or ATKTUUS consul b. c. 
454, with Sp. larptnus. (Liv. iii. ,31.) The con¬ 
sulship is memorable for the passing of the 1a\x 
A ternixi Tarpeia. {Diet, of Ant. s. r.) Ateniius 
Avjis subsequently in n. c. 448, one of the patrician 
tribunes of the people, which was the only time 
that patricians were elected to that office. (Liv. 
iii. 6.5.) 

ATE'RIUS, or HATK'RIUS, a Roman juris¬ 
consult, Avho was probably contemporary with 
Cicero, and gave occasion to one of that great ora- 
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tor’s puns. Cicero writes to L. Papirius Paotus (ad 
Fam. ix. IM), Tu isiic ie Ateriano jure debtetaio: 
ego me hie JJirliano. “ While you are amusing 
yourself witli the law (Jus) of Aterius, let mo en¬ 
joy my pea-fowl here with the capitiil sauce (jus) 
of my friend I lirtius.” [J. T. O.] 

A'TIIAMAS (’A6d/xas\ a son of Aeolus and 
Enurete, the daughter of Deimachus. He was 
thus a brother of Crethous, Sisyphus, Salmoneus, 
&c. (Apollod. i. 7. § II.) At the command of 
Hera, Athamas i; arried Nephele, by whom he be¬ 
came the father of Phrixus and Helle. But he 
was secretly in love with the mortal Ino, the 
daughter of Cadmus, by whom he begot Lear- 
chus and Melicertes, and Nejdiele, on discovering 
that Ino had a greater hold on his affections than 
htjrself, disappeared in lu'r anger. Misfortunes and 
ruin now came upon the house of Athamas, for 
Nojilude, who had n'turnod to the gods, demanded 
that Athamas should be sacrificed as an atonement 
to her. Ino, who hated the children of Ne]>hele 
and (‘iideavoiired to destroy tliein, caused a fa¬ 
mine by her artillces, and when Athamas sent 
messengers to lieljdii to consult the oracle about 
the means of averting famine, Ino bribed them, 
and th(i oracle they brought back declareil, 
that l^lirixus must be sacrific(*d. When the peo- 
]»le deniandiid compliance with the oracle, Nephele 
ri'scued Phrixus and Helle upon the ram with the 
golden fleece, and carried them to Colchis. Atha¬ 
mas and Ino drew upon themselves the anger of 
Hem also, the cause of which is not the same in 
all accounts. (Apollod. iii. 4. § 3; Hygin. Fub. 2.) 
Athamas was seized by madness (comp. Cic. 'Fuse. 
iii. 5, in J*isou. 20), and in this state he killed his 
own son, Learchus, and Ino threw herself with 
jNfelicertes into the .sea. Athamas, as the murderer 
of liis son, was obliged to flee from Boeotia. He 
consulted the oracle where be should settle. The 
answer was, that he should settle where he should 
be treated hosjiitably by wild beasts. After long 
wanderings, be at last came to a place wlu're 
wolves were devouring slu'cp. On perceiving bini, 
they ran away, b'uving their prey behind. Atha¬ 
mas recognized the jdace alluded to in the (»racle, 
settled there, and called the country Athamania, 
.'liter his <nvn name. He then married 'J'hemisto, 
who bore him several sons. (Apollod. i. 1). § 1, «S:c.; 
Hygin. F<ib. I-.*;.) 

'file accounts about Athamas, especially in their 
details, differ much in the different writers, and it 
seems that the 'I'liessalian ami Orchomeniau tradi¬ 
tions are here interwoven with one another. Ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias (ix. 34. 4), Athamas wished 

to Siicrifice I’hrixus at the foot of the Boeotian 
mountain Laphy.stius,on the altar dedicated to Zeus 
Laphystius, a circumstance which suggests some 
connexion of the niythus with the worship of 
Zeus Laphystius. (Miiller, Orehom. p. lGl,&c.) 
'f'here are two other mythical personages of this 
name, the one a grandson of the former, who led a 
colony of Minyans to Teos (Pans. vii. 3. § 3; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. Tea’j), and the other a son of 
Oenopion, the Cretan, who had emigrated to 
Chios. (Pans. vii. 4. § G.) [L. S.J 

A'THAMAS (’A0d/4as), a Pythagorean philoso¬ 
pher, cited by Clemens of Alexandria. (Strom. 
vi. p. G24, d. Paris, 1G29.) 

ATHA'NADAS ('AdavdSa^). a Greek writer, 
the author of a w’ork on Ambracia (’A/a§gaxt/ca). 
(Antonin. Liber, c. 4.) [C. P. M.J 
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ATHANARI'CUS, the son of Rhotestus, was 
king, or according to Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxvii. 5), “judex” of the West Goths during 
their stay in Dacia. His name became first known 
in A. D. 3G7, when the Goths were attacked by the 
emperor Valens, who first encamped near Daphne, 
a fort on the Danube, from whence, after having 
laid a bridge of boats over this river, he ententd 
Dacia. The Goths retired and the emperor re¬ 
treated likewi.se after having performed but little. 
He intended a new campaign, but the swollen 
waters of the Danube inundated the surrounding 
country, and Valens took up his winter quarters 
at Marcianopolis in Moesiii. In 3G9, however, he 
crossed the Danube a second time, at Noviodunum 
in Moesia Inferior, and defeated Athanaric who 
wished for peace, and who was invited by Valens 
to come to his camp. Athanaric excused himself, 
pretending that he had made a vow never to set 
hi.s foot on the Roman territory, but he promis(‘d 
to the Roman ambassadors, V'ictor and Arinthaeus, 
that he would meet with the emperor in a boat on 
the Danube. \’alens having agreed to this, pefice 
was concluded on that river, on conditions not very- 
heavy for the (iotlis, for tiny lost notliing ; but 
their commerce with Mo(‘sia and Thrace vva.s re- 
sirieted to two towns on tlie Danube. Tlieiico 
probably the tith; “ Gothicus,” which Eutropius 
gives to Valens in the dedication of his history. 

In 373, Aibanarie, who belonged to the ortho¬ 
dox party, was i ivolved in a feud with Fritigi*rn, 
anotlu'r “judge” of the West-Gotlus or 'I’hervingi, 
who w'as an Arian, and oppnissed the Catholic 
party. In 374, the Gothic empire was invaded 
by the Huns. Athanaric defended the passages of 
the Dniejier, but the Huns crossed this river in 
spite of his vigilance and defeated the Goths, 
whereupon Athanaric retired between the Pruth 
and the Danube, to a strong position which he for¬ 
tified by lines. His situation, however, was so 
dangerous, that the Goths sent ambassadors, among 
whom probably wasUlphilas, to the emperor Valens, 
for the purpose of obtaining dwelling places within 
the Roman emjiire. Valens nn'eived tlio timbassa- 
dors at Antioch, and promised to recidve the West- 
(ioths as “ foed('rati.” Thus the West-Goths 
('I'lierviiigi) settled in Moesia, but Athanaric, 
faithful to his vow, refused to accompany them 
and retired to a stronghold in the mountains of 
Dacia. 'fhere he defended himself tigainst the 
Huns, as well as .some Gothic cliiefs, who 
tried to di.slodge him, till in 3G(f he was compelled 
to fly. Neee.ssity urged him to forget his oath, 
lie entered the Roman territory and retired to 
t’onstantinople, where the. emperor Theodosius 
treated him nith great kindnes.s and all the re¬ 
spect due to his rank. He died in 331. (Amm. 
IMarc. xxvii. 5, xxx. 3; Themistius, Oral, in 
Valent; Zosimus, iv. 34,3.5; Sozomen. vi. 37; 
Idatius, in Fastis^ Syagrio et Kucherio Coss.; Eu- 
napius, Fragm. pp. 13, 1.9, ed. Paris.) [^V^ P.] 
A'THANA8 (’A0dj/as), a Greek historical 
wTitcr, the author of a work on Sicily, quoted by 
PluUirch (TimoL 23, 37) and Diodorus, (xv. 94.) 
He is proliably the stune with Athanis, a writer 
mentioned by Athenaeus (iii. y). 93), who also 
wrote a work on Sicily. (Giiller, de Siiit 
Sgracusarum^ p. IG.) [C. P. M.] 

ATIIANA'SIUS (’A0avclo'ios), ST., archbishop 
of Alexandria, was born in that city, a few years 
before the close of the third century. The date of 
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his birth cannot be ascertained with exactness ; 
but it is assi^ed by Montfinicon, on grounds suffi¬ 
ciently probable, to a. d. SOG. No particulars arc 
recorded of the lineage or the parents of Athana¬ 
sius. The dawn of his chanicter and genius seems 
to have given fair promise of his subsequent emi¬ 
nence ; for Alexand(!r, then primate of Egypt, 
brought him up in his own family, and superintend¬ 
ed his education with the view of dedicating him 
to the Christian ministry. We liave no account 
of the studies jmrsiuid by Athanasius in his youth, 
except the vague statement of Gregory Nazianzen, 
that he devoted comparatively little attention to 
geiuTal literature, but acquired an extraordinary 
knowledge of the S(;ripturi:s. J1 is early pn)ficiency 
in Hiblical knowledge is credible enough; but 
though he was much inferior in general learning to 
such men as Clemet\s Alexandrinus, Origen, and 
lOusc'bius, his Oration against the Greeks, it8<df a 
juvenile performance, evinces no contemptible ac- 
(|uaintance with the literature of heathen mytlnv 
logy. While a young man, Athanasius frequent¬ 
ly visited the celebrated hermit St. Antony, of 
whom he eventually became the biographer; and 
this early acquaintance laid the foundation of a 
friendship which was interrujjted only by the death 
of the aged recluse. [Antonius, St.] At what 
age Athanasius was ordained a deacon is nowh<!rc 
stated; but he w'as young both in years and in 
ollice when he vigorously supported Alexander in 
maintaining the orthodox faith against the earlit'st 
assaults of the Arians. He was still only a deacon 
when appointed a meniber of the famous council of 
Nice (a. d. .‘VJ.O), in which he distinguish<‘d him¬ 
self as an able ojqjoncnt of the Arian doctrine, and 
assisted in drawing up the creed that takes its 
name from that assembly. 

In the following year Alexander died; and 
Athanasius, whom he had strongly recommended 
as his successor, was raised to the vacant see of 
Alexandria, the voice of the jx'ojde as well as the 
sullragcs of the ecclesiastics being decisively in 
his favour. The manuiU' in which be discharged 
the duties of his new office was liighl}' exemplary ; 
but he had not long enjoyed his elevation, before, 
he encountered the commencement of that long 
series of trials which darkened the eventful re- 
nuiinder of bis life. About the year liSl, Arius, 
who had been banished by Constantine after the 
condemnation of his doctrine by tin; council of 
Nice, made a professed submission to the (’atholic 
faith, which satisfied the emjieror; and shortly 
after, Athanasius received an imperial order to ad¬ 
mit the heresiarch once more into the church of 
Alexandria. The arclibisliop had the courage to 
disobey, and justified his conduct in a letter wliich 
seems, at the time, to have been satisfactory to 
Constantine. Soon after this, complaints were 
lodged against Athanasius by certain enemies of 
his, belonging to the obscure sect of the Meletians. 
One of the charges involved nothing short of high 
treason. Others related to acts of sacrilege alleged 
to have been committed in a church where a priest 
named Ischyras or Iscbyrion olliciated. It was 
averred that Macarius, a priest acting under the 
orders of Atlianasius, htid forcibly entered this 
cliurch while Ischyras was peufonning divine ser¬ 
vice, bad broken one of the consecratiA chalices, 
ovmturned the communion-table, burned the sacred 
books, demolished the pulpit, and razed the edifice 
to its foundations. Athanasius made ids defence 
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before tlic emperor in person, and was honourably 
Jicquitted. With regard to the pretended acts of 
sacrilege, it was proved that Ischyras had never 
received regular orders; that, in consequence of 
his unduly assuming the priestly office, Athanasius 
in one of his episcopal visitations liad sent Maca¬ 
rius and another ecclesiastic to inquire into the 
matter; that these had found Ischyras ill in bed, 
and had contented themselves with advising his 
father to dissuade him from all such irregularities 
for the future. Ischyras liimself afterwards con¬ 
fessed with tears the groundlessness of the charges 
preferred against Macarius; and gave Athanasius 
a written disavowal of them, signed by six priests 
and seven deacons. Notwithstanding these proofs 
of the primate’s innocence, bis enemies renewed 
their attack in an aggravated form; accusing Atha¬ 
nasius himself of the acts previously imputed to 
Macarius, and charging him moreover with the 
murder of Arsenius, bishop of llypselis in Upper 
Egypt. To give colour to this latter iiceusatiou 
Arsenius absconded, and lay concet'iled for a con¬ 
siderable time. The emperor before whom the 
charges were laid, already knew that those relat¬ 
ing to Ischyras were utterly unfounded. He re- 
fernid it to his brother Dalmatiiis, the Censor, to 
inquire into the alleged murder of Arsenius. Dal- 
matius wrate to Athanasius, commanding him to 
prepjire his defence. The primate was at first in¬ 
clined to leave so monstrous a calumny to its own 
fjito; but finding that the anger of the emperor 
bad been excited against him, he instituted an 
active search after Arsenius, and in the end learned 
that ho had been discoven'd and identified at Tyre. 
The Arians meanwhile had urged the convention 
of a council at (.'iiesiiriMa, for tin; jmrpose of in¬ 
quiring into the crimes imputed to Athanasius. 
But he, unwilling to trust his cause to such a tri¬ 
bunal, sent to the emperor a full account of the ex¬ 
posure of the pretended liomicide. On this, Coii- 
st'uitine ordered Dalmatius to stay all jiroceedings 
against Athanasius, and eommanded the Arian 
bishops, instead of holding their intended synod at 
Cacsarei.o, to return home. 

Undeterred by this failure, the eucinies of Atha¬ 
nasius, two years aft(*r, prevailed iqion tlonstantine 
to summon a council at Tyre, in wliich they re¬ 
peated the old accusations concerning Isehyras and 
Arsenius, and urged new matter ol’ crimination. 
The pretended sacrilege in the church of Ischyras 
was di.sjjioved by the bishops wlio were present 
from Egypt. The murder of Arsenius was satis¬ 
factorily disposed of by producing the man himself 
alive and well, in the midst of the council. The 
adversjiries of the primate succeeded, howeviir, in 
appointing a commission to visit I'lgypt and take 
cognizance of the mutters laid to liis charge. The 
proceedings of this connnission arc described by 
I Atlianasius as having been iu the highest degree 
corrupt, iniquitous, and disorderly. Gu the return 
of the commissioners to Tyre, whence Athanasius 
had meanwhile withdrawn, the council dcfiosed 
him from his ollice, inti'rdicted liim from visiting 
Ahixandria, and sent cojiies of his sentence to all 
the bishops in the Ciiristian world, forbidding 
them to receive him into their communion. On a 
calm review ol all the ju'ociTdings in this case, it 
seems impossible to doubt that the condemnation 
of Atlianasius was flagrantly unjust, and was en¬ 
tirely provoked by bis uncompromising opposition 
to the tenets of tiie Arians, who had secured a ma- 
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jority in the council. Undismayed by tlie triumph 
of his enemies, the deposed archbishop returned to 
l’yre» ‘ii^d presenting himself before Constantine as 
he was entering the city, entreated the emperor to 
do him justice. Ilis prayer was so far gmnted as 
that his accusers were summoned to confront him 
in the imperial presence. On this, they abandoned 
their previous grounds of attack, and accused him 
of having threatened to prevent the exportation of 
corn from Alexandria to Constantinople. It would 
seem that the emperor was peculiarly sensitive on 
this point; for, notwithstanding the intrinsic im¬ 
probability of the charge, and the earnest denials 
of Athanasius, the good prelate was banished by 
Constantino to Gaul. It is not unlikely that, when j 
the heat of his indignation had subsided, Constan¬ 
tine felt the sentence to be too rigorous; for he 
prohibited the filling up of the vacant see, and de¬ 
clared that his motive in banishing the primate 
was to remove him from the machinations of his 
enemies,* Athanasius went to Treves (a. n. 33(;), 
where ho was not only reetdved with kindness by 
Maximinus, the bishop of that city, but loaded 
with favours by Constantine the Younger. The 
Alexandrians petitioned the emperor to restore 
their spiritual father, and Antony the hermit 
joined in the request; but the appeal was unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

In the year 337, Constantine died. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, Athanasius was replaced in his see by 
Constantine II. He was received by the clergy 
and the people with the liveliest demonstrations of 
joy. Hut he Inid scarcely resumed the dignities 
and duties of his otHcc, when the persevering hos¬ 
tility of his Arian opi)onents began to disturb him 
afnrsh. They succeeded in prejudicing the mind 
of Constantins against him, and in a council held 
at Antioch ])roceeded to the length of appointing 
Pistns archbishop of Alexandria. To countemet 
their movements, Athanasius convoked a council at 
Alexandria, in which a document was prepjired 
setting forth the wrongs committed by the adverse; 
party, and vindicating the character of the Egyp¬ 
tian primate. Both parties submitted tlieir state¬ 
ments to Julius, the bishop of Borne, who signified 
his intention of bringing them togetlier, in order 
that tlie case might be thoroughly investigated. To 
this proposition Athanasius assented, 'i'he Arians 
refused to comply. In the year 340, Constantine 
the Younger was slain; and in him Athanasius 
seems to have lost a powerful and zealous friend. 
In the very next year, the Arian bishops convened 
a council at Antioch, in which they condemned 
Athanasius for resuming his office while the sen¬ 
tence of deposition pronounced by the council of 
Tyre was still unrepealed. They accused him of 
disorderly and violent proceedings on his return to 
Alexandria, and even revived the old exploded 
stories about the broken chalice and the murder of 
Arsenius. They concluded by .a])pointing Eusebius 
Eraisenus to the archbishopric of Alexandria; and 
when he declined the dubious honour, Gregory of 


* Gibbon ascribes the sentence to reasons of po¬ 
licy. “The emperor was satisfied that the peace 
of Egypt would be secured by the absence of a 
popular leader; but lie refused to fill the vacancy 
of the archiepiscopal throne; and the sentence, 
which, after long hesitation, he pronounced, was 
that of a jealous ostracism, rather than of an igno¬ 
minious exile.” 
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Cappadocia was advanced in his stead. The new 
primate entered on his office (a. d. .341) amidst 
scenes of atrocious violence. I’he Christian popu¬ 
lation of Alexandria were loud in their complaints 
against the removal of Athanasius ; and Pliilagrius, 
the prefect of Egyj)t, who had been sent wdth 
Greg<»ry to establish him in his new olHce, let loose 
against them a crowd of ferocious assailants, who 
committed the most frightful excesses. Athanasiurt 
fled to Rome, and addressed to the bisho])S of every 
Christian church Jin energetic ej)istle, in which he 
deUiils the cruel injuries inflicted upon himself and 
his people, and entreats the aid of all his brethren. 
At Rome he was honourably received by' Julius, 
who despatched messengers to the ecclesiasticrd 
opponents of Athanasius, summoning them to a 
council to be held in the imperial city. Apparently 
in dread of exposure and condemnation, they re¬ 
fused to comply with the summons. When the 
council met (a. n. 34“J), Athanasius was heard in 
his own vindication, and honourably restored to 
the communion of the church. A syuiodical letter 
w’as addressed by the council to the Arian clergy', 
severely reproving them for their disobedience to 
the summons of Julius and their unrighteous con¬ 
duct to the church of Alexandria. 

In the year 347, a coimcil was held at Sardica, 
at which the Arians at first designed to attend. 
They insisted, however, that Athanasius and all 
whom they had condemned should be excluded. As 
it was the great object of tliis council to decide 
upon the merits of that very case, the proposition 
was of course resisted, and the Arians left the 
assembly'. 3'he council, after due investigation, 
affirmed the innocence of thost; whom the Arians 
had deposed, reston'd them to tlu'ir offices, ami 
condemiK'd their adversaries. Synodical epistles, 
exhibiting the decrees of the couneil, were duly' 
prepared and issued. Delegate's were sent to the 
emperor Constantins at Antioch, to notify the d('- 
cisieiii of the couneil of Sardica ; and tlu'y we're also 
entrusted with a letter from Ceeiistans to his bro¬ 
ther, in which the cause of the ortheedox clergy was 
strongly recommended. At Antietch an infamous 
plot was laid tet blast tlie reputation of the dele¬ 
gates. Its detection seems to have wrought pow¬ 
erfully' upon the mind of Cemstantius, who had 
previously supjtorted the Arians; for he recalleel 
those of the orthodox whom he had hanislu'd, and 
sent letters to Alexandria forbidding any further 
molestation to be oll’ered to the friends of Athana¬ 
sius. 

In the follow’ing y'car (a. d. 349), Gregory was 
murdered at Alexandria; but of the occasion and 
manner of his death no particulars have reached us. 
It prepared the w’ay for the return of Athanasius. 
Ho was urged to this by Constantins himself, 
whom he visited on his w'ay to Alexandria, and 
on whom he made, for the time, a very favourable 
impression. He was once more received at Alex¬ 
andria with overflowing signs of gladness and aflec- 
tion. Restored to his see, lie immediately pro¬ 
ceeded against the Arians wdth great vigour, and 
they', on their side, renewed against him the charges 
w'hich had been so often disproved. Constans, the 
friend of Athanasius, was now dead; and though 
Constaiitius, at this juncture, professed great friend¬ 
liness for the primate, he soon .attached himself 
once more ta the Arian party. In a couneil held 
at Arles (a. d. 333), and another at Milan (a. d. 
355), they succeeded by great exertions in procur- 
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iug the condomnation of Athanasius. On the lat¬ 
ter occasion, the whole weight of the imperial au¬ 
thority was thrown into the scale against him; 
and those of the bishops who ntsoliitely vindicjited 
his cause were jmnished with exile. Among these 
(though his banishment occurred some time after 
the synod of Milan had closed) was Lil)erius, 
bishop of Konie. Persecution was widely directed 
against those who sided with Athanasius; and he 
himself, after some abortive? attempts to remove 
him in a more (jui(;t manner, was obliged once 
more to flee from Ah'xandria in the midst of 
dreadful atrocities committed by Syrianus, a crea¬ 
ture of the emperor's. The primate retired to the 
hlgyptian cl(?serts, whence he wrote a pastomi 
address to his pers(!cuted flock, to comfort and 
strengthen them amidst their trials. Ilis enemies 
meanwhile had appointed to the vacant primacy 
one (ieorge of Cappadocia, an illiterate man, whose 
moral character was far from blameless. The new 
archbishop comnuinced a rutlilesspersecution .agJiinst 
the orthodox, which seems to have continued, with 
greater or less severity, during the W'hole of his 
ecclesiastical administration. The banished primate 
was aflectionately entertained in the monastic re¬ 
treats which had already begun to multijdy in the 
deserts of Egypt; and he employed his leisure in 
composing some of his principal works. His place 
of retreat was diligently sought for by his enemies; 
but, through his own activity and the unswerving 
lidelity of his friends, the monks, the search was 
always unsuccessful. In the year flfll, Constan- 
tius, the grejit patron of the Arians, expired. He 
was succeeded by .Julian, commonly called the 
Apostate, who, at the connm'ncement of his reign, 
ordered the restoration of the bishops banished l)y 
Constantins. This was rendered the easier in the 
case of Athanasius, inasmuch as Ceorge the Cappa¬ 
docian was slain, at that very juncture, in a tumult 
raised by the heathen population of the city. Once 
more reinstated in his ofHce, amidst the joyful ac¬ 
clamations of his friends, Athanasius behaved with 
lenity towards his humbled of>pon<;nts, while he 
vigorously addressed himself to th<! restorjjtion of 
ecclesiastical order and sound doctrine. JJut, after 
all his reverses, he was again to be driven from his 
charge, and agsiin to return to it in triumph. 'J'he 
heathens of Alexandria complained against him to the 
emperor, for no other reason, it would seem, than 
his successful zeal in extending the Christian faith. 
Julian was probably aware tliat the superstition Ik? 
was bent upon re-establishing liad no enemy more 
formidable than the thrice-exiled .archbishop: he 
tlierefore banished him not only from Alex.andria,_ 
but from Egyj)t itself, threatening the prefect of 
that country with a heavy fine if the sentence were 
not carried into execution. 'J'lmodoret, indeed, 
aflirms, that .Jiilhin gave secret ord(!rs for inflicting 
the last penalties of the law upon the hated prelate. 
He escaped, howi?vcr, to the desert (a. i>. 
having predicted that this calamity would be but 
of brief duration ; and after a few months’ conce.al- 
ment in the monasteries, he returned to Alexan¬ 
dria on receiving intelligence of the death of JulLan. 

liy Jovian, who succeeded to the throne of the 
empire, Athanasius was held in high esteem. 
When, therefore, his inveterate enemies endeavour¬ 
ed to persuade the emperor to d(?poso him, they 
were repeatedly repulsed, and that with no little 
as|jerity. The speedy demise of .Jovian again de¬ 
prived Athanasius of a powerful protector. During 
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I the first three years of the administration of Valens, 
the orthodox party seem to have been exempt from 
annoyance. In this interval Ath.'iiiasius wrote the 
life of St. Antony, and two treatises on the doc¬ 
trine of the 'J’rijiity. In the year 307, Villens 
issued an edict for the deposition and banishment 
of all those bishops who had returned to their sees 
.It the death of Constantins. After a delay oc¬ 
casioned by the importunate prayers of the people 
on behalf of their beloved teacher, Athanasius was 
for the fifth time expelled from Alexandria, His 
I last exile, however, was short. In the space of a 
few months, he was recalled by Valens himself, 
for reasons which it is now impossible to penetrate; 
and from tliis time to the date of his death, a. d. 
37J, he seems to have remjiincd unmolested. He 
continued to discharge the laborious duties of his 
office with unabated energy to the last; and aft{;r 
holding the primacy for a term of forty-six years, 
during which lie sustained unexampled reverses 
with heroic fortitude, and prosecuted the great 
purpose of his life with singular sagacity and reso¬ 
lution, he died without a blemish upon his name, 
full of years and covered with honour. 

The following eulogium was extorted by his 
merits from the pim of an historian who seldom 
Lavishes pniise upon ancient or modern defenders 
of orthodoxy ;—Amidst the storms of persecu¬ 
tion, the Archbishop of Aliixandria was patient of 
labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety; and 
though his mind was tainted by tin? contagion of 
fanaticism, Athanasius displayt?d a superiority of 
iduiracter and abilities, which would have qualified 
liim, far better tliaii the degenerate sons of Con¬ 
stantine, for the government of a great monarchy. 
His learning was much less profound and extensive 
than that of Eusebius of Caesarea, and his rude 
eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
oratory of (Iregory or Basil; but whenever the 
primate of Egypt was called U})on to justify his 
senthnentM «>r his conduct, his unpnjuieditated 
style, either of speaking or writing, was clear, 
forcible, and persuasive.” (Gibbon, Dvclim and 
Fa/l^ tji'c. ch. xxi. vol. iii. pp. 3oJ, 352, Milman’s 
edition.) Enisimis’s opinion of the stylo of Atha¬ 
nasius seems to us more just and discriminating 
than Gibbon’s ICral vir ille saeculo tranquillis- 
binio dignus, dedisset nobis egregios ingenii facun- 
dkaeque suae fructus. llabeb.'it enim vere dotem 
illani, quam J’aulus in Episcopo pufiit esse prae- 
cipuain, to SiSa/cTocc/i/ ; aiieo diluuidiis est, .arutus, 
sobrius, adtentus, breviter omnibus inodis ad do- 
conduni appositus. Nihil habet durum, quod otten- 
dit in Tertulliano : nihil e7rt5e«cTncJv,quod vidimus 
in llieroinnio ; nihil operosum, quod in Hilario : 
nihil Liciniosum, (juod est in Augustino, atqiie 
etiam ChrysostoirK;: nihil Jsocraticos numeros, aut 
Lysiae compositionem redolens, quod est in Grego¬ 
rio Na/.ianzeno; sed totus est in expliciiiida re.” 

The most important among the works of Atha¬ 
nasius are tlie following:—“ Oratio contraGentes 
‘‘Oratio do Incarnatione '■* Encyelica ad Epis- 
copoB Epistola ; ” ‘‘Apologia contra Arianos ;” 

“ Epistola do Nicaenis Decretis;” “ Epistola ad 
Episcopos Aegypti et IJby.ae ;” “ Apologia ad 
Impcratorcin Constantium “ Apologia de Euga 
sua“ Historia Arianoriim ad Monachos;” 

“ Orationes quuluor contra Arianos “ Kpistolao 
quatuor ad Sempionem “ Epistola de Synodis 
Arimiui et Seleuciao “ Vita Antonii “ Li¬ 
ber de Incarnatione Dei Verbi ct c. Arianos.” 
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The earliest edition of the collected works of 
Athanasius appeared, in two volumes, folio, at 
Heidelberg, ex olFicina Comnieliniana, a. d. 1600. 
The Greek text was accompanied by the Latin 
version of Peter Nanning (Nannius); and in the 
following year .an appendix issued from the Kirnc 
press, containing notes, various readings, indices, 
&c., by Peter Fclckmann. Those who purchase 
this edition should take care that their copies 
contain the appendix. The Paris edition of 1627, 
and the Leipzig of 1686 (which professes, but un¬ 
truly, to have been published at Cologne), are not 
held in much estimation; and the latter is very 
inficcurately printed. The valuable Benedictine 
edition of Athanasius was published at Paris, a. n. 
1608, in three volumes, folio. The learned editor, 
Montfaucon, was jit first assisted in preparing it 
by Janies Loppinus ; but his coadjutor dying whim 
no more than half of the first volume was finished, 
the honour of completing the edition devolved upon 
Montfaucon. Many of the opuscula of Athanasius 
were printed, for the first time, in the second 
volume of Montfaucon’s “ Collectio Nova Patruni 
et Scriptorum Graeconim,” Paris, a. I). 1706. 
The most complete edition of the works of Atha¬ 
nasius is that published at Padua, a. n. 1777, in 
four volumes, folio. 'I’hi^ first three volumes con¬ 
tain all that is comprised in the valuable Benedic¬ 
tine edition of 1698; the last includes the sup¬ 
plementary collections of Montfaucon, Wolf, Maffei, 
and Antonelli. 

The following list includes the principal English 
translations from the works of Athanasius;—St. 
Athanasius’s Pour Orations against the Ariaiis ; 
and his Oration against the GmUiles, Translated 
from the original Greek by Mr. Sam. Parker.” 
Oxford, 1718. Athanasius's in tire Treatise of the 
Incarnatioii of the Word, and of his bodily a|)- 
peanince to us, translated into English by W. 
Whiston, in his “ Collection of ancient Monu¬ 
ments relating to the Trinity and Incaniation,” 
London, 1718. The same collection .also contains 
a translation of Athanasius’s Life of Antony tlu; 
Monk, which was first published in 1687. The 
Epistles of Athanasius in defence of the Niccne 
definition, and on the Councils of Ariniinum and 
Seleuceia, together with his first Oration against 
the Arians, liave been recently tnanshated, with 
notes, by the Rev. J. II. Newman, Oxford, 1842. 
The other three Orations, translated by the same 
writer, arc shortly to appear ; and other works of 
Athan.asius on the Arian controversy are advertised 
as preparing for publication. 

For a complete list of the genuine, doubtful, .and 
suiiposititious works of Athanasius, see Pabricius, 
liM. 6Vami,vol. viii.pp. 184—215, ed. llarles. The 
most importjint of his genuine writings are those 
(both historic.al .and doctrinal) which rebate to the 
Ari.an controversy. 11 is hardly necessary to observe 
that the creed commonly called Athanasian was not 
composed by the archbishop of Alexandria. (See 
Gerardi Vossii, Dmertatio dc Sj/niholo Alhauamiam)^ 
0pp. vol. vi. pp. 516—522 ; W. E. Tentzelii, Ju- 
dicUi ermlilorum dc Spviialo Aihanasmiio.') It has 
been ascribed to Vigilius of T.aj)su8, Vincent of 
Lerins, Hilary of Poictiers, and others ; but its 
ro.al author is unknown. The “ Synopsis Sacrae 
Scripturae,” which is included in the writings of 
this eminent father, has no claim to be considered 
his; though, in itself, it is a valuable relic of an¬ 
tiquity. 
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The chief sources of information respecting the 
life of Athanasius .are found in his own writings ; 
next to these, in the ecclesiastical histories of So¬ 
crates, Sozoinen, and Theodoret. The materi.als 
afforded by these and other writers have been col¬ 
lected, examined, and digested with great learning 
and fidelity by Montfaucon, in his “ Vita Sancti 
Athanasii,” prefixed to the Benedictine edition of 
the works of this father, and by Tillemont, in his 
Memnires your srrrir a. I'lfisktirc J^^cr/csiostuyu’, 
vol. viii., Paris edition of 171.3. [.1. M. M.] 

AT 11 ANA'Sl IJS Adavdffios), of Alexandria, 
a presbyter of the church in that city, was a son 
of Isidora, the sister of Cyril of Alexandria. He 
was deprived of his office and driven out of Alex¬ 
andria and Egypt by the bishoj), Dioscurus, from 
whom he suffered much persecution. There is ex¬ 
tant a small work of his, in Greek, .agfiinst Dios- 
cunis, w'hich he presented to the council of Ch.al- 
cedon, A. D. 451. {('onciL vol. iv. p. 405.) 

There were various other ecclesiastical writers 
of the name of Athanasius, of whom a list is given 
in P’aliric. Jilfil. Grace, vol. viii. j). 174. 

ATHANA\SIIIS SCHGLASTICIJS. 1. A 
Graeco-Roman jurist, who practised as an advn- 
c.ate at Emesa, and was contemporary with 
.and survived Justinian. He published in Greek 
an epitome of Justinian’s Novellm; and this work, 
long known to the le.arncd to exist in manuscript 
in the royal libraries of Vienna and Paris, was first 
given to the world by G. E. Heimbach, in the first 
volume of his 'Av^Khora^ Lcipz. 1888. It was pro¬ 
bably the same Athanasius who wrote a book dc 
Crimhiihus., of which there was a manuscript in the 
library of Ant. Augustinus. (G. E. Heimbacli, De 
llasi/tcorum Or 'ujinc Fonlibus Scholiis^ tVc., Lcipz. 
1825, p. 4 1.) 

2. A Graeco-Roman jurist, W'ho wrote scholi.a 
on Eustathius after the publication of the Basiliciu 
(Leunclav. Jus (Jr. Jtoui, vol. ii. p. 207 ; Heim¬ 
bach, dc liasUic. Grift, i^c. p. 44.) [J. T. G.] 

ATHE'NA ('ABrjerj or ’A^Tji/a), one of the 
great divinities of the Greeks. Homer (//. v. 
880) calls her a daughter of Zeus, without .any 
allusion to her mother or to the manner in which 
.she w'as called into existence, while most of the 
later tnaditions agree in stating that she was born 
from the head of Zeus. According to Hesiod 
{Tlventj. 886, &c,). Metis, the first wife of Zeus, 
was the mother of Atlu‘n.a, but when Metis was 
pregnant with her, Zeus, oti the advice of Gaea 
and Uranus, swallowed Metis up, and afterwards 
gave birth himself to Athena, who sprang from his 
head. (Hesiod, 1. c. 924.) Pindar {01. vii. 85, 
Ac.) adds, th«at Hejihaestus split the head of Zeus 
with his axe, and that Athena sprang fortli with a 
mighty war-shout. Others relate, that Prometheus 
or Hermes or P.alam.aon assisted Zeus in giving 
birth to Athcmi, and mentioned the river Triton 
as the place where the event took place. (Apolled, 
i. 4. § 6 ; Schol. axl rind. 01. vii. 66.) Other 
traditions again relate, that Athena sprang from 
the head of Zeus in full armour, a statement for 
which Stesichorus is said to have been the most 
ancient .authority. (T/.etz. ad Lycoph. 355 ; Phi- 
lostr. /coK. ii. 27 ; Schol. ad Apollon, iv. 1310.) 
All these traditions, however, agree in m.aking 
Athena a daughter of Zeus; but a second set re¬ 
gard her as the daughter of Pallas, the winged 
giant, w'hom she afterwards killed on account of 
his attempting to violate her chastity, whose skin 
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she used as her aegis, and whose wings she fasten¬ 
ed to her own feet. (Tzetss. wl Lyctrph. 1. c.; Cic. 
de Nat Dear. iiL 23.) A third tradition carries us 
to Libya, and calls Athena a daughter of Poseidon 
and Tritonis. Athena, says Herodotus (iv. 180), 
on one occasion became angry with her father and 
went to Zeus, who made her his own daughter. 
This passage shews more clearly than any other 
the manner in which genuine and ancient Hellenic 
myths were trans])hmtcd to Libya, where they 
were afterwards regarded as the sources of Hel¬ 
lenic ones, llespecting this Libyan Athemi, it is 
farther related, that she was educated by the river- 
god Triton, together with his own dauglitcr P.allas. 
(Apollod. hi. 12. § 3.) In Libya she was also 
said to have invented the flute; for when IVrscus 
had cut off tli(! head of Medusa, and Stlieno and 
Euryalc, the sisters of Medusa, lamented her death, 
while plaintive sounds issued from the mouths of 
the serpents which surroinided tlieir heads, Athena 
is said to have imitated these sounds on a reed. 

(Pind. I*yth. xii. 1 .0, &c, ; compare the other ac¬ 
counts in ll 3 "gin. Fab. 1 G.5; Apollod. i. 4. § 2 ; 
Paus. i. 24. § 1.) The connexion of Athena with 
Triton and Tritonis caused afterw.ards the various 
traditions about her birth-place, so that wherever 
there was a river or a well of that name, as in 
Crete, Thessaly, Jloeotia, Arcadia, and Egypt, the 
inhabitants of those districts asserted that Athena 
Avas born tiiere. It is from such birth-pkees on a 
river Triton that she seems to have been called 
Tritonis or Tritogoneia (Paus. ix. 33. § .o), though 
it should be observed that this surname is also ex¬ 
plained in other waj's ; for some derive it from an 
ancient Cretan, Aeolic, or Boeotian word, rpirw, 
signifying “ h<‘ad,” so that it would mean “ the 
goddess born from the head,” and others think 
that it was intended to commemorate the circum¬ 
stance of her being bom on the third day of the 
month. (Tztez. <ul Lycfvph. .^19.) The connexion 
of Athena with Triton naturally suggests, that we 
liave to look for the most ancient seat of her wor¬ 
ship in Greece to the banks of the river Triton in 
Bocotia, which emptied itself into lake Copais, and 
on which there were two ancient Pelasgian towns, 
Athcnae and Eleusis, which were according to 
tradition swallowed up by the lake. From thence 
her worship was carried by the Minyans into 
Attica, Libya, and other countries. (Muller, 
Orchom. p. 355.) We must kstly notice one 
tradition, which made Athi^a a daughter of Ito- 
nius and sister of lodamii, who was killed by 
Athena (Paus. ix. 34. § 1; Tzetz. ad Lycoph.^b5\ 
and another according to which she was the 
daughter of Hephaestus, 

These various traditions about Athena arose, as 
in most other cases, from local legends and from 
identifications of the Greek Athena with other 
divinities. The common notion which the Greeks 
entertained about her, and which was most widely 
spread in the ancient world, is, that she was the 
daughter of Zeus, and if we take Metis to have 
b(‘en her mother, we have at once the clue to the 
character which she l)ears in the religion of Greece ; 
for, as her father was the most powerful and her 
mother the wisest among the gods, so Athena was 
a combination of the two, that is, a goddess in 
whom power and wisdom were harmoniously 
blended. From this fundamental idea may be de¬ 
rived the various aspects under which she appears 
in the ancient writers. She seems to have been 
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a divinity of a purely ethical character, and not 
the representative of .my particuhir physical power 
manifested in n.ature; her power and wisdom ap¬ 
pear in her being the protectress and preserver of 
the state and of social institutions. Everything, 
therefore, which gives to the state strength and 
prosperity, such as agriculture, invimtions, and in¬ 
dustry, as well as everything which preserves and 
protects it from injurious influence from without, 
such as the defence of the walls, fortresses, and 
harbours, is under her immediate can?. 

As the protectress of agriculture, Athena is re¬ 
presented as the inventor of the plough and rake : 
she created the olive tree, the greatest blessing of 
Attica, taught the people to yoke oxen to the 
plough, took cjire of the breeding of horses, and 
instructed men how to tome them by the bridle, 
her own invention. Allusions to this fe.ature of 
I her character are contained in the epithets )8ou5eta, 

I fioapfila, dypl<pa^ iviria, or x®^**'*'^*^* (Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. I07G ; Tzetz. ad Lyeoph. 520; Hes}’ch. 
s. V. ‘iTTir/a ; Serv. ad Aen. iv. 402; Pind. OL xiii. 
79.) At the beginning of spring thunks were 
offered to her in advance (7rpoxapt«rTT)pta, Suid..s.r.) 
for the protection she was to afford to the fields. 
Besides the inventions relating to agriculture, 
others also connected with various kinds of science, 
industry^, and art, are ascribed to her, and all her 
inventions .arc not of the kind which men make by 
ch.ance or accident, but such .as require thought 
and meditation. We may notice the invention of 
numbers (Liv. vii. 3), of tin; trumpet (Bdckh, ad 
Find. p. 344), the chariot, and navigation. [Ak- 
THYiA.] In regard to all kinds of useful arts, slu* 
was believed to have made men acquainted with 
the means and instruments which are necessary 
for practising them, such as the art of proilncing 
fire. She Avas further believed to have invented 
nearly every kind of work in Avliich Avomon Avere 
employed, and she Inu’self Avas skilled in such 
work : in short Athena and Ih'phaestus Avere tin? 
gre.at patrons both of the useful and elegant arts. 
Hence she is called ipydvrj (Paus. i. 24. § 3), and 
later writers m.ake her the goddess of all wisdom, 
knoAvledge, and .art, and represent her as sitting on 
the right hand side of her father Zeus, and sup¬ 
porting him with her counsel. (Horn. Od. xxiii. 
IGO, xviii. 190; Jlymn.in Vvn. 4, 7, &c.; Plut, 
(Jim. 10 ; Ovid, /W. iii. 833 ; Orph. Hymn. xxxi. 

8 ; Spanh. ad (Jallim. p. C43; Horat. Carm. L 
12. 1,9 ; comp. Fid. of Ant under ^AOifucua and 
Xa\Keia.) As the goddess who made so many 
inventions necessary and useful in civilized life, 
she is characterized by various epithets and sur¬ 
names, expressing the keenness of her sight or 
the power of her intellect, such as dirrtA^Tiy, 
d<f>0a\puTiSf y\avKuirt5, iroAvSovAos, 

iroAvfiTjTis^ and grjxow'eris. 

As the pjitron divinity of the state, she Avas at 
Athens the protectress of the phratries and houses 
which formed the basis of the state. The festival 
of the Apaturia had a direct reference to this par¬ 
ticular point in the character of the goddess. (Diet 
of Ant. s. V. Apaturia.) She also maintained the 
authority of the law, and justice, and order, in the 
courts and the assembly of the people. This notion 
was as ancient as the Homeric poems, in which she 
is de.scribed as assisting Odysseus against the law¬ 
less conduct of the suitors. {Od. xiii. 394.) She 
was believed to have instituted the ancient court 
of the Arciopagus, and in cases where the votes of 
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fhe judges were equally divided, she gave tlie 
easting one in favour of the accused. (Acscliyl. 
Eum. 753; comp. Paus. i. 23. § 5.) The epithets 
which have reference to this part of the goddess's 
character arc dj^ioiroivos^ the avenger (Paus. iii. 15. 
§ 4), jSoyXaia, and dyvpaia. (iii. 11. § 8.) 

As Athena promoted the internal prosperily of 
the state, by encouraging agriculture and industry, 
and by maintaining law and order in all public 
transactions, so also she protected the state from 
outward enemies, and thus assumes the diameter 
of a warlike divinity, though in a very different 
sense from Ares, Kris, or Enyo. According to 
Homer {11. v. 730, &c.), she does not even bear 
arms, but borrows them from Zeus; she keeps 
men from slaughter when prudence demands it {JL 
i. 199, &c.), and repels Arcs’s savage love of war, 
and conquers him. (v. 840, A:c., xxi. 400.) She 
docs not love war for its own sake, but simply on 
account of the advantages which the state gains in 
engaging in it; and she therefore supports oidy such 
warlike undertakings as are begun with prudence, 
and are likely to be followed by favourable results, 
(x. 244, &c.) The epithets which she derives from 
her warlike character are d 76 A€i'o, Aoippi'a, dKKipAxn^ 
Xadaffoos^ and others. In times of war, towns, 
fortresses, and harbours are under her especial care, 
whence she is designated as epvff'nrroXis, d\a\KUfic~ 
Prj'h^ iroAwy, voXiovxos^ diepaia^ dxpfa, xApSouxoJ, 
7ryAa?Tiy, TrpofMxdpixa, and the like. As the pru¬ 
dent goddess of war, she is also the protectress of 
all heroes who are distinguished for pnideiice and 
good counsel, as well as for their strength and va¬ 
lour, such as Heracles, Perseus, Bcllerophontcs, 
Achilles, Hiomedes, and (Idyssous. In the war of 
Zeus .against the giants, she assisted her father and 
Heracles with her counsel, and also took an active 
p«art ill it, for she buried Kncidadus under thi* island 
of Sicilj^ and slew J’.allas. (A]iollod. i. G. § 1, Ac.; 
comp. Spanheim, ad CoUim. p. G43; Ilorat. Carm. 
i. 12. 19.) In the Trojan war she sided with the 
more civilised (Irceks, though on their return home 
she visited tliem with storms, on account of the 
manner in which the liocrian Ajax h.ad treated 
Casscandra in her temple. As a goddess of w.ar 
and the protectress of heroes, Athena usually .ap¬ 
pears in armour, with the ac^gis and a golden staff, 
with which she bestows on her favourites youth 
and majesty. (Horn. Od. xvi. 172.) 

The chanicter of Athena, as we h.ave here traced 
it, holds a middle place between the m.alc and fe¬ 
male, whence she is called in an Orphic hymn 
(xxxi. 10) &pa7)v KoX B7j\vs, and hence also she is 
a virgin divinity (Horn. Jlymn. ix. 3), w'hose he.art 
is inaccessible to the p.assioii of love, and who 
shuns matrimonial connexion. Teiresias was de¬ 
prived of his sight for h.aving seen her in the 
bath (Callim.//ywm. pp.54G, 589),and Hephaestus, 
who made an attempt upon her chastity, was 
obliged to flee. (Apollod. iii. G. § 7, 14. § 6; Horn. 
11. ii. 547, &c.; comp. Tzetz. ad Lycophr. HI.) 
For this reason, the ancient traditions alwa 3 's de¬ 
scribe the goddess as dressed; and when Ovid 
{lleroid. v. 36) makes her appe.ar naked before 
Paris, he abandons the genuine old storja Her 
statue also was always dressed, and when it was 
carried about at the Attic festivals, it was entirely 
covered. But, notwithstanding the common opinion 
of her virgin character, there are some traditions of 
late origin which describe her as a mother. Thus, 
Apollo is called a son of Hephaestus and Athena— 
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a legend which may have arisen at the time when 
the lonians introduced the worship of Apollo into 
Attica, .and when this new divinity was placed in 
some family connexion with the ancient goddess of 
the country. (Muller,/>or. ii. 2. § 13.) Lychnus 
also is called a son of Hephaestus and Athena. 
(Spanheim, ad Callim. p. 644.) 

Athena was worshipped in all parts of Greece, 
and from the ancient towns on the lake Copais her 
worship was introduced at a very early period into 
Attic.a, where she became the great national divi¬ 
nity of the city and the country. Here she was 
afterwards regarded as the J9ed aoircipa, vyUia^ and 
‘iraiuvla, and the serpent, the symbol of perpetual 
renov.ation, was s<acred to her. (Paus. i. 23. § 5, 
31. § 3, 2. § 4.) At Lindiis in Ithodes her wor¬ 
ship was likewise verj' .ancient. Respecting its 
introduction into Italy, .and the modilications which 
her character underwent there, see Minkrva. 
Among the things sacred to her we mjiy mention 
the owl, serpent, cock, and olive-tree, which she 
was said to have created in her contest with Posei¬ 
don about the possession of Attic.a. (Plut. de Is. et 
Os.; Paus. vi. 26. § 2, i. 24. § 3; H^'gin. Fab. 164.) 
At Corone in Messenia her statue bore a crow in 
its hand. (P.ans. iv. 34. § 3.) The sacrifices offered 
to her consisted of bulls, whence she probably de¬ 
rived the surname of ravpoSoKos (Suid. s. n.), rams, 
and cows. (Horn. 11. ii. 550 ; Ov. Met. iv. 754.) 
Ivustiithius {ad Horn. 1. c.) remarks, that only female 
animals wen; siicrificed to her, but no ffunale lambs. 
In I lion, Locrian maidens or cliildren are said to 
h.ave been sacrificed to her every year as an atone¬ 
ment for the crime committed by the Locrian Ajax 
upon Cassandra; and Suidas (.?, u. ttoivti) states, 
that these human siicrifices continued to be offered 
to her down to n. c. 346. Respecting the great 
festivals of Athena .at Athens, see Did. of Ant.s.w. 
l\mailiena€a .and Arrlupharia. 

Athena was frequently rejiresented in works of 
art; but those in which her figure reached the 
highest ideal of perfection were the three statues 
by Pheidi.as. The first was the celebrated colossal 
statue of the goddess, of gold and ivory, which was 
erected on the acropolis of Athens; the second was 
a still greater bronze statue, nuidc out of the spoils 
taken by the Athenians in the battle of Marathon; 
the third w.as a small bronze statue called the beau¬ 
tiful or the Lemniun Athena, because it had been 
dedi<sited at Athens by the Lemnians. The first 
of these statues represented the goddess in a stand¬ 
ing position, bearing in her hand a Nike four cubits 
in height. The shield stood by her feet; her robe 
came down to her feet, on her breast was the head 
of Medusa, in her right hand she bore a lance, and 
at her feet there lay a serpent. (Paus. i. 24. § 7, 
28. § 2.) We still possess a great number of re¬ 
presentations of Athena in statues, colossal busts, 
reliefs, coins, and in vase-paintings. Among the 
attributes which characterise the goddess in these 
works of art, we mention—1. The helmet, which 
she usually weiars on her head, but in a few in¬ 
stances carries in her hand. It is usually orn.a- 
mentod in the most beautiful niianiicr with griffins, 
heads of rams, horses, .and sphinxes. (Comp. Horn. 
II. V. 743.) 2. The aegis. {Did. <f Ant. s. v. Acyis.) 
3. The round Argolic shield, in the centre of which 
is represented the licad of Medusa. 4. Objects 
sacred to her, such as an olive branch, a serpent, 
an owl, a cock, and a lance. Her garment is usu¬ 
ally the Spjirtan tunic without sleeves, and over it 
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she wears a cloak, the peplus, or, though rarely, 
the chlamys. The general expression of her figure 
is thoughtfulness and caniestness; her face is ra¬ 
ther oval than round, the hair is rich and generally 
combed backwards over the temples, and floats 
freely down behind. The whole figure is majestic, 
and rather strong built than slender: the hips arc 
small and the shoulders broad, so that the whole 
somewhat resembles a male figure. (Ilirt. 
mUierh. i. p. 40, &c.; Welcker, Zeitschrifl fur (ifisch. 
der alten Kunst, p. 2.^0, &c.) fL. S.j 

ATIIENAEIJS (’A^Tji/aios), historical. The 
name differed in pronunciation from the Greek 
adjective for Athfuian^ the form(‘r b(‘ing accentu¬ 
ated 'Afl^vatos, and the latter 'AOrjuaios. (Eustath. 
ad II. /3. p. 2.‘}7.) 1. Son of Pericleidas, a Lace¬ 

daemonian, was one of the connnissituicrs, who, on 
the part of the Lacedaemonians and their allies, 
ratified the truce for one year which in b. c. 423 
was made between the Laced.aemonians and Athe¬ 
nians and their allies; and afterwards with Aris- 
tonyimis, an Athenian, went round to announce 
the truce to Brasidas and other officers of the 
belligerent parties. (Time. iv. 11.0, 122.) The 
names Athenaeus and Pericleidas mark the friendly^ 
relations which subsisted between this family and 
the Athenians, and more especially the family of 
Pericles. 

2. A lieutenant of Antigonus, who was sent 
against the Nabataeans, an Arabian people, (b. 
.‘112.) lie surprised the stronghold of Petni, but 
afterwards suffered himself to be surprised in tin* 
night, and his army was almost entirely destroyed. 
(Diod. xix. 94.) 

3. A general in the service of Antiochus YIl. 
lie accompanied him on his expedition against the 
Parthians, and was one of the first to fly in tin; 
battle in w’hich Antiochus lost his life, n. c. 129. 
He, however, perished witli hunger in his flight, 
as in consequence of some previous excesses, none 
of those to whom he fled would furnish him with 
the necessaries of life. (Diod. Alrc. de Virt. el 
Vit. p. G03, ed. Wess.) 

4. Son of Attains I., king of Pergamus. [Eu- 
MBNES ; Attalus.] His name occurs not un- 
frequently in connexion wuth the events of his 
time. He was on various occasions sent as am¬ 
bassador to Rome by his brothers Eumenos and 
Attalus. (Polyb. xxiv. 1, xxxi. 9, xxxii. 29, 
xxxiii. 11; Liv. xxxviii. 12, 13, xlii. 55, xlv. 27.) 

5. A Cappadocian, who had been banished at 

the instance of queen Athenais, but through the 
influence of Cicero was restored, b. <:. 51. (Cic. 
ad Fain. XV. 4.) | C. P. M.] 

ATHENAEUS (’Aerjuaws), literary. 1. A 
contemporary of Archimedes, the author of an ex¬ 
tant work nept warlike engines), 

addressed to Marcellus (probably the conqueror of 
Syrsicuse). He is perhaps the same with Athe¬ 
naeus of Cyzicus, mentioned by Proclus (iu 
Kudid. p. 19) as a distinguished mathematician. 
The above-mentioned work is printed in 'J’hevenot’s 
Matlmmedid Fetf^res, Paris, 1693. (Fabric. BM. 
Grace, iv. p. 222, &c.) 

2. An kpiuBAMMatic poet, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius, (vi. 14, vii. 30.) He was the 
author of two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Anal. ii. p. 257.) 

3. Arhetorician, the contemporary and oppo¬ 
nent of Hermagoras. He defined rhetoric to be the 
art of deceiving. (Quintil. iii. 1. § 16, ii. 15. §23.) 
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4. Of Selkucus, a philosopher of the Peripa¬ 
tetic school, mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 670) as 
a contemporary of his own. He was for some time 
the leading demagogue in his native city, but 
afterwards came to Ronu! and became acquainted 
with L. Liciniiis Varro Muracna. On the discovery 
of the plot which the latter, with Fannius Caepio, 
had entered into against Augustus, Athenaeus ac¬ 
companied liim in his flight. He was retaken, but 
pardoned by Augustus, as there was no evidence 
of Ins having taken a more active part in the plot. 
He is perhaps the same with the writer mentioned 
by Diodorus, (ii. 20.) 

5. A .sTf)ic philosopher, mentioned by Porphy¬ 

rins in his life of Plotinus, (c. 20.) There was 
also an Epicurean philosopher of this name. (Diog. 
Laert X. 22. 12.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENAEUS (*A0r^mms), a native of Nau- 
cratis, a town on the left side of the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile, is called by Suidas a ypa^inan- 
Kos, a term which may be best rendered into 
English, a literary man. Suidas places him in the 
“times of A/arews,” but whether by this is meant 
Marcus Aurelius is uncertain, as Guracalla was 
also Marcus Antoninus. We know, however, that 
Oppian, who wrote a work called lJalic.viu'a in¬ 
scribed to Caracalla, was a little anterior to him 
(Athen. i. p. 13), and that Comraodus was dead 
when he wrote (xii. p. 537), so that he may have 
been bom in the reigji of Aurelius, but flourished 
under his successors. Part of his work must have 
been writhMi after A. i). 229, the date given by 
Dion Cassius for the death of Ulpian the lawyer, 
which event he mentions, (xv. p. 696.) 

11 is extant work is entitled the Dcipnosophistae, 
i. e. the Banquet of the Learned, or else, perhaps, as 
has lately bi'on 8Ugg(!St(rd, I'/te Contrivers of Feasts, 
It may l»e considered one of the earliest collections 
of what are called A na, being an immense mass of 
anecdotes, extracts from the writings of poets, his¬ 
torians, dramatists, philosophers, orators, and phy¬ 
sicians, of facts in natural history, criticisms, and 
discussions on almost every conceivable subject, 
especially on Gastronomy, upon which noble science 
he mentions a work (now lost) of Archestratus 
[Arciie.stratl7s], whose place his own 15 books 
have probably supplied. It is in short a collection 
of stories I'rom the memory and common-place book 
of a Greek gentleman of the third century of the 
Christian era, of enormous reading, extreme love 
of good eating, and respectable ability. Some no¬ 
tion of the materials which he head amassed for 
the work, may be formed from the fact, which he 
tells us himstrlf, tfiat ho had read and made extracts 
from 9(K> jdays of the middle comedy only. (viii. 

p. 

Athenaeus represents himself as d(‘scribing to 
his friend Tinioenitcs. a banquet given at the house 
of Laurentiub (Aapi^uaios), a noble Roman, to 
several gue.sts, of whom the best known are Galen, 
a physician, and Ulpian, the law,ycr. The work 
is in the form of a dialogue, in which these guests 
.are the interlocutors, related to Timocrates: a 
double machinery, which would have been incon¬ 
venient to an author who had a real talent for dra¬ 
matic writing, but which in the hands of Athe¬ 
naeus, who had none, is wholly unmanageable. 
As a work of art the failure is complete. Unity 
of time and dramatic probability are utterly violated 
by the supposition that so immense a work is the 
record of the conversation at a single banquet, and 
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l)y l\»e al)Hurdiiy of collecting at it the produce of I 
every Besaon of the year. Long quotations and in- j 
tricate discussionB introduced apropos of some 
trifling incident, entirely destroy tlie form of the 
dialogue, so that before we have finished a speech 
we forget who was the speaker. And when in 
addition to this confusion we are suddenly brought 
back to the tiresome Tiraocrates, we are quite pro¬ 
voked at the clumsy way in which the book is put 
together. But as a work illustnitivo of ancient 
manners, as a colhjction of curious facts, names of 
authors and fragments, which, but for Athenaeus, 
would utterly have j)erished; in short, as a body 
of amusing antiquarian research, it would be dilii- 
cult to praise the Deipnosophistae too highly. 

The work begins, somewhat absurdly, consider¬ 
ing the difference between a discussion on the Im¬ 
mortality of the Soul, and one on the Pleasures of 
the Stomach, with an exact imitation of the open¬ 
ing of Plato’s Phaedo,—Athenaeus and Timocrates 
being substituted for Phaedo and Kchecrates. 
The praises of Laurentius are then introduced, and 
the conversation of the savans begins. It would 
be impossible to give an account of the contents of 
the ))ook ; a few specimens thenffore must suffice. 
We have anecdotes of gounnands, as of Apicius 
(the second of the three illustrious gluttons of that 
name), who is said to have spent many thousands 
on his stomach, arid to have lived at Mintuniae in 
the reign of Tiliei ius, whence he sailed to Africji, 
in search of good lobsters; but finding, as he a})- 
proached the shore, that they were no larger than 
tliose which he ate in Italy, he turned back with¬ 
out landing. Sometimes we have anecdotes to 
prove assertions in natuml history, e. it is shewn 
that water is nutritious (1), by the statement that 
it nourishes the TerTi^, and ('2) because fluids ge¬ 
nerally are so, as milk and honey, by the latter of 
which Democritus of Abdera allowed himself to lie 
kept alive over the Thesmophoria (though he had 
detennined to starve himself), in order that the 
mourning for his death might not prevent his maid¬ 
servants from celebrating the festival. The story' 
of tlie Pinna and Pinnoteer (TtiuvocpvKa^ or mpvo- 
TTfprjs) is told in the course of the disquisitions 
on shell-fish. The pinna is a bivalve shell-fish 
{6<rrpiov\ the pinnoteer a small crab, who inhabits 
the pinna’s shell. As soon as the small fish on 
which the pinna subsists have swum in, the pinno¬ 
teer bites the pinna as a signal to him to close his 
shell and secure them. Grammatical discussions 
arc mixed up with gastronomic; e. y, the account 
of the dy.vyS<i\7i begins with the laws of its accen¬ 
tuation ; of eggs, by an inquiry into the spelling of 
the word, whether wdv, ai'oi/, weo^', or wdpiop. 
Quotations are made in support of each, and we 
are told that tod was formerly the Kimc as vireprPa, 
from which fact he deduces an explanation of the 
story of Helen’s birth from an egg. This suggests 
to him a quotation from Eriphus, who says that 
Leda produced goose's eggs ; and so he wanders on 
through every variety of subject connected with 
eggs. This will give some notion of the discursive 
manner in which he extracts all kinds of facts 
from the vast stores of his erudition. Sometimes 
he connects different pieces of knowledge by a 
mere similarity of sounds. Cynulcus, one of the 
guests, calls for bread (apror), “ not however for 
Artus king of the Messapiansand then we are 
led back from Artus the king to Artus the eatable, 
and from that to salted meats, which brings in a 
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grammatical discussion on the word rdpixos^ 
whether it is masculine in Attic or not. Some¬ 
times antiquarian points ai’o discussed, es])ecially' 
Homeric. Thus, he examines the times of day' at 
which the Homeric meals took place, and tin; 
genuineness of some of the lines in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, as 

fjSee yap Kara ^vyov dSeA<peoi/, cos iirovfiro, 
which he pronounces spurious, and only introduced 
to explain 

avrofiaros Se ot d7a0or MeWAoor. 

His etyuiological conjectures are in the usual 
style of iuicient philology. In proving the reli¬ 
gious duty of drunkenness, as he considers it, he 
derives Oolvi) from 6e«i/ evena olvovadai and ytOvtiv 
from ficTa to Bv€iv. M"e often obtain from him 
curious pieces of information on subjects connected 
with ancient art, as that the kind of drinking-cup 
allied I>\jr6v was first devised by Ptolemy Phila- 
del]»hus as an ornament for the statues of his 
queen, Arsinoe. [Arsixok, No. 2.] At the end 
of the work is a collection of scolia and other 
songs, which the savans recite. One of these is 
a ri;al curiosity,—a song by Aristotle in praise of 

Among the authors, whose works are now lost, 
from whom Athenaeus gives extracts, are Alcaeus, 
Agathon the tragic poet, Antisthenes the philo- 
I sopher, Archilochus the inventor of iambics, Me¬ 
nander and his contemporary' Diphilus, Epiine- 
nidcs of Crete, Empedocles of Agrigentum, Cra- 
tinus, Eupolis (Hor. Sat. i. 4.1), Aleman, Epicurus 
(whom he represents as a wasteful glutton), and 
many others whose names are well known. In 
all, he cites n»“arly 800 authors and more than 
1*200 separate works. Athenaeus was also the 
author of a lost book ircpt rwv ip Siolcf. ^aariXtva^ 
dprtop^ which probably, from the sjjecinum of it in 
the Deipnosophist.s, and the obvimis unfitness ot 
Athenaeus to b(^ a historian, was rather a collec¬ 
tion of anecdotes than a connected liixtory. 

Gf the DcijniosfjpiiLsls the first two books, and 
parts of the third, eleventh, and fifteenth, exist 
only in an Epitome, whose datt: and author are 
uidutown. The original work, however, was rare 
in the time of Eustathius (latter part of 1 ’Jih cent.); 
for Bentley has shewn, by examining nearly a 
hundred of his references to Athenaeus, that his 
only knowdedge of him was through the Epitome. 
{PhdUiris, p. 130, &c.) PerizoniuB (preface to 
Aelian quoted by Schweighauscr) has proved that 
Aelian transferred large portions of the work to 
his Variotis Histories (middle of 3rd cent.), a rob¬ 
bery which must have been committed almost in 
the life-time of the pillaged author. The Deijnio^ 
so-phisls also furnished to Macrobius the idea and 
much of the matter of his Saturnalia (end of 4th 
cent.); but no one has availed himself so largely 
of Athenaeus’s erudition as Eustathius. 

Only' one original MS, of Athenaeus now exists, 
called by Schweighauser the Codex Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis. From this all the others which we now 
possess are copies; so that the text of the work, 
especially' in the poetical parts, is in a very un¬ 
settled state. The MS. was brouglit from Greece 
by cardinal Be66;irion, and after his death was 
placed in the library of St. Mark at Venice, whence 
it was taken to Paris by order of Napoleon, and 
there for the first time collated by Schweighauser’s 
son. It is probably of the date of the 10th cen- 
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tury. The subscript is always placed after, instead 
of under, the vowel with which it is connected, 
and the whole is written without contractions. 

The first edition of Athenaeus was that of Aldus, 
Venice, 1514 ; a second published at Basle, 1535 ; 
a third by Casaubon at fh'neva, 1597, with the 
Jjatin version of Dalecainpius (.lacques Dalechainp 
of Caen), and a commentary published in IGOO; 
a fourth by Schweighauser, Strasburg, 14 vols. Ovo. 
1001-1807, founded on a collation of the above- 
mentioned MS. and also of a valuable copy of the 
Epitome; a fifth b}' VV. Dindorf, 3 vols. Ovo., 
Leipsic, 1827. 'J'he last is the best, Schweig- 
hauser not having availed himself sulliciently of 
the sagacity of previous critics it? amending the 
text, and being himself appanmtly very ignorant 
of metrical laws. There is a translation of Athe¬ 
naeus into I'Vench by M. Lefevre de Villebrune. 
under tin; title “ lianqiiet des Savans, par Atlumee," 
1789-1791,5 vols. 4to. A good article on Schweig- 
hiiuser’s edition will bo found in the Edinl.urgli 
Review, a'oI. iii. 180.‘». [G. R. L. C. | 

ATflEXAfilJS ("AQi^mios)^ a ceh'bmted jdiysi- 
cian, who was the founder of the w'ctof thePiuMima- 
tici. lie was born in (hlicia, at Attaleia. acc(»rding 
to (lalen (/><' ICIviund. tvr llippocr. i. (». vol. i. p. 
457 ; Drfin. Alcd. prooem. vol. xix. pp. 347, 35() ; 
l)c. Trent. Pttlpif.., c. (i. vol. vii. p. 889 ; Dc 
/*uls. iv. 10. vol. viii. ]). 749), oral 'J'arsus 
according to Caelius Aundiauus. (/>/• Morh. And. 
ii. 1. p. 74.) The exact yivirs of his birth and 
deatli are unknown, hut as Agathinus was one of 
]\is followers ( Acjatiiinus], he must have lived in 
the first century after Christ, (Gal. /A* Dipuosv. 
J*uh. i. 3. vol. viii, ]). 787.) Me was tutor to 
'i’lnmdorus (l)iog. liaerl. ii. 10 1), and apjH'urs to 
have practised at Home with gnait success. Some 
account of his doctrines and those of tin* Piieumatici 
is given in the Diet, of Ant. n. r. rnnnmdin. but 
of his personal history no further particulars are 
known, lie a])pears to have b ‘;*n a voluminous 
writer, as the twanity-foiirth volume of oik* of his 
works is fpioted by (.Jaleii (/A* Cons. Spniplutn. ii. 
.3. vol. vii. p. 1()5), and tfie twenty-ninth by 
Oribasius. {ColL. Malic, ix. o. ]». 3(»G.) Nothing, 
however, remains but the till<*s, and some frag¬ 
ments preserved by (Jribasius. {Coll. Medic, i. 2. 
p. 208, V. 5. p. 283, ix. 5. 12. pp. 388, 388.) For 
furtlu'r information the reader may consult Le 
Clerc’s Hist, de. La Med. ; Mailer’s liiblioth. Medic.. 
Pract. vol. i. }). 190; Osterhausen, De. Sectae 
Pneumaticorum Medieornm JJistoria, Altorf, 1791, 
8vo,; and Sprengel’s IILd. de la Med. 

There is in the Royal Jabrary at Paris a Greek 
MS. of the sixteenth century, contaitiing a treatise 
on Urine^ Tlepl Ovptav ^ui>nij/is ’A/fpi^yjv, by a jier- 
son of the name of Athetiaeus, but it is jn>t known 
for certain whether he is the same individual as 
the founder of the Pneurnatici. [ W. A. G.] 
ATHENAEUS, a statuary of distinction, who 
flourished about the 155th Olympiad, (P]in.//.A^. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) (G. P, M.] 

ATHENA'GOHAS (’AOrjuayopas) delivers in 
Thucydides (vi. 35—40) the speech which repre¬ 
sents the common feeling of the democmtictil party 
at Syracuse on the first reports of the intended 
expedition from Athens, u. c. 415, lie is called 
Srfp,ov TTpoa-Tarr}?, who, in Syracuse and other 
Dorian states, appears to have been an actual 
magistrate, like the Roman tribunus plebis. (Miil- 
Icr, Z>or. iii. 9. § 1.) [A. 11. C.j 
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ATHENA'GORAS(‘A077J/a7opas). 1. A Samian, 
the son of Archestratides, was one of the ambassa¬ 
dors sent by the Samians to Ecotychides shortly be¬ 
fore the battle of Mycale, n. c. 479. (Herod, ix. 90.) 

2. A Milesian, was sent by Ptolemy at the head 
of some mercenary troops to the assistance of the 
Rhodians, when they wore attacked by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes (h. c. 305), and commanded the guard 
of the counter-mine which was dug by the Rho¬ 
dians. Demetrius attempted to lirilx^ him, but he 
disclosed bis overtures to tiui Rhodians, and ena¬ 
bled them to makir prisuiuM- Alexander, an oflicer 
of high rank in the sm viee of Demetrius. (Died. 
XX. 94.) 

3. An ofTicer in the siu’vice of Philip, king of 
Macedonia, n. c, 200. His name occurs not un- 
IVeqiiently in the history of the war between that 
prince and the Romans, (Liv. xxxi. 27, 35, 43, 
xxxii. 5, xxxiii. 7; Polyb. xviii. 5.) 

4. Tlu*r(> was an oflicer of the same name in the 
service of Pers(‘us, who commaiuit'd at Thessaloniea 
in the war with the Romans, u. c. 188. (Liv. 
xliv. 32.) 

There were several other persons of this name, 
among whom we may mention a native of Cumae, 
spoken of by Cicero (//ro Jdoee. c. 7); a Platonic 
philosopher, to whom Boethus dedicated his Avork 
TTfpl Toil/ rrapd flAdruiet dTTopovfxtuwv (Pho- 

tiiis. Cod. J55); and a bishop of Byzantium. 
(Piiilipp. Cvpr. Citron, p. 4; Faluic. litbl. Cruec. 
vii. p. 101.) [C. P. M.J 

A'J’JIENA'GORAS (’Aflrjeayilpay), a Grecian 
philosopher converti'd to the Christian religion, 
flourished in the second century of our era. His 
name is niiaccountably jiasKed over by Eusebiu-. 
and Jerome; and the only ancient biographical 
notice of him is contained in a fragment of Phili})- 
pus Sicletes, publishi'd liy llt'nry Dodwell along 
with his Dmertaftones in Irenaenm. in this do¬ 
cument it is staU'd, that Athenagoras was the first 
masti'r of tin* catechetical school at Ah'xandria, 
and that lie flourishi*d in the days of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, to whom he addressi'd an Ajiology on 
behalf of the Christians. It is added that he had, 
before (’elsus, iiiteiided to write against the Cliris- 
tians; but when iu* examined the Holy Scriptures 
with this view, li; bi'came a eonvi'rt to the faith 
he laid puiqiosed to destroy. It is further asserted 
by this writer, that l.JeTneiis AlexaTulriuus was tlie 
diseipli* of Athenagoras, and Jhintaeims the disci- 
fde of Clemens. 'i he authority of Philijipus 
Sidetes was lightly esteem(*d, even in ancient 
times; and tlierc are some manifest inaccnracics 
in the foregoing statement. At’.ieiiagoras's defence 
of the Christians was certainly not addressed to 
Ilaiirian and Antoninus. It has been contended 
by some modem scholars, that it was presented to 
Marcus Aurelius and Lucias Veins; but it has 
been shewn by irrefragable proofs, that the em¬ 
perors to whom it was addressed wore Marcus 
Aurelius and his snu Commodns. In this view 
Baronins, J’etavius,'I'ilhmmnt, Maranus, Fabricins, 
Lumper, and many others concur. It is certain, 
again, that Clemens Alexandrinus was the pupil, 
not the mtister, of Pantaenus. And it is very im¬ 
probable that Athenagoras was in any Avay con 
nwtod with tlie celebrated catechetical school of 
Alexandria. All that we know respecting him is, 
that he Wtas an Athenian by birth, a jiroselyte to 
Christianity, and the author of the above-mention¬ 
ed Apolog}*^, and of a treatise in defence of the 
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tenet of the resurrection. Both of tlicsc are writ¬ 
ten with considerable ability and elej^iuice, and in 
a pure Attic style. In the first, he vigorously 
combats the charges of atheism, profligacy, and 
cannibalism, which were preferred against the 
early Christians. In the second, he shews with 
no little ingenuity, that the presumptive arguments 
against the Christum doctrine of the resurrection 
ai’o inconclusive. 

The best edition of the works of Athenagoras 
is that of the Benedictines, superinbmcled by Ma- 
ranus, and published, together with the writings 
of Justin Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Hermias, in one volume, folio, Paris, 1742. 'i’he 
other editions of Athenagoras are these ; 11. Ste- 
phani, reprinted at Zurich in and at 

Cologne in IGflfi ; Bishop Fell’s, (.)xford, ]6‘}>2; 
Bechenberg’s, Leipzig, IGH4-8.^; Dechair's, Ox¬ 
ford, 170(). 11 is works are also given in the edition 
of.Instill Martyr, published at Paris in 1()1.‘>, and 
in the collections of de la Bigne, (lallandi, and 
Oberthiir. J. Ci. Lindner’s notes to his edition of 
the Apology for the Christians (Longosal. 1774-7.'>) 
deserve particular recommendation. The writings 
of Athenagoras, writh fragments from other ancient 
authors, were translated into J'lnglish by David 
Ilumfihreys, London, 1714. 'J’here is an old 
translation of the treatise on the Besurrection by 
Bichard Porder, London, 1 /)7.‘l. See T. A. Clarisst*, 
Covimcniatio ilv Athi‘nay<tr<i<; Vita ct /Scn'pfis, Liigd. 
Batav. 181.9; J’olycarp Jjcymir, JJisserfatio Ue At//e- 
wm/orn. Lips. 178G. [.T. M. M. | 

ATHLNA'COBAS {'AOrjvayopas)^ a physi¬ 
cian, the author of an unedited treatise on the 
Pulse and on Urine, of which there is a Latin 
MS. of the eleventh century in the Koval Lib¬ 
rary at Paris. Some bronze coins struck at 
Smyrna in honour of a person named Athena¬ 
goras were thought by Dr. Mead (in his Dissrrf. 

Nnnvuis quilntsdum. a Smprruwh in JMt Jirornm 
Jlonorem porussis^ Loud. 1724, 4to.) to refer to 
the physician of this name ; but this is now 
generally considered to be a misUike. (See Diet, 
of Ant. s. V. Aledivits.) A work on Agriculture 
by a person of the same name is mentioned by 
Varro {Dc He Ftn.st. i. 1. § 9) and Coluimdla (/ie 
lieRml. i. 1. § 10). [W. A.(J.J 

ATllFNA'IS (’Adrji/aiv). 1. A Sibyl in the 
time of Alexander the Ureal, born at Frythrae. 
(Strab. xiv. p. f;’4.^.) 

2. Surnamed Dhihstorffi/s (4>i\()<Tropyof), the 
wife of Ariobarzanes II., king of Cappadocia, and 
the mother of Ariobarzanes HI. (Cic. ad Fam. 
XV, 4 ; Eckhel, iii. p, 200.) It appears from an 
inscription (Kckhol, iii. p. 199), that the wife of 
Ariobarzanes I. was also called Athenais. 

J. I'he daughter of Ijcontius. ( I'Iudocia.] 

ATPIE'NION (*AdrjnicDv). 1. A Cilician, who in 
the second servile war in Sicily, by the aid of his 
wealth and pretended astrological knowledge, pro¬ 
cured himself to bo chosen leader of the insurgents 
in the western part of the island. After a fruitless 
attack upon Lilybaeum, he joined Sidvius, the king 
ot the rebels, who, under the influence of a suspi¬ 
cious jealousy, threw him into prison, but after¬ 
wards releas(!d him. Athenian fought wdth great 
brsivery in a battle with L. Ijicinius Lucullus, and 
was severely wounded. ()n the death of Salvias, 
he succeeded to his title of king. He maintained 
his ground for some time successfully, but in B. r. 
101 the Homans sent against him the consul M'. 
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Aquillius, who succeeded in subduing the insur¬ 
gents, and slew Athenion with his o\vn hand. 
(Diod. Fragm. xxxvi.; Florus, iii. 19; Cic. 
Verr, iii. 2G, 54.) 

The nickname Athenio was given to Sex. Clo- 
dius. (Cic. ad Att. ii. 12.) 

2. A comic })oot, from one of whose plays (the 
^a/jddpaKfs) Atheiiacus (xiv. p. bO’O) has a long 
extract. 

3. A tragic poet, llie instructor of Leonteus the 
Argive. (Athen. viii. p. 343.) 

4. [Akistion.] 

a. A mythographer referred to in the Scholia 
on Apollonius (i. 917) and IIf)mer (//. xv, 718). 
(Comj». Lobeck, ii, p. 1220.) [C. P. M.] 

ATIIE'NION ['AO-qviwv)^ a (Ireek ])hysician, 
who is mentioned by Sonmus (Da Arte Oistetr. 
p. 210) as being a follower of Krasisiratus, and 
who must therefore have lived sonu* time betw(‘(m 
the third century })efor(‘ and the first century after 
Christ, lie may very possibly be the same ])hy- 
siciaii, one of whose medical formulae is })r(‘serv(!d 
by Celsus. (De Medic, v. 25. p, 9.5.) [W. A.G.] 

ATIIE'NION. 1, A painter, horn at Maroncia 
in Thnice. He was a ]>upil of Ulaucion of (’orinth, 
and a contemporary probably of Nicias, whom he 
resembled and excelled, though his style was 
harNher. He gjive promise of the higlu‘st excel- 
lene(* in his art, but died young. (Pliii. 7/. A’’, 
XXXV. 1 1. h. 40. 29.) 

2. 'J’he engraver of a. celebrated eiimeo, in the 
Koval Museum at Naples, represeiiting Zeus con¬ 
tending with the giants. (Bracci, A/em. deg/i 
Ant. Inie. i. 30; Midler, Arch. d. Knnai. p. 498, 
Anm. 2.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENIPPUS (’AdTjetirTTov), a (Jreck physi¬ 
cian (judging from liis name), who must have lived 
some time* in or bcdbrc' tlm first centurj' after 
Christ, as one; of his medical prescriptions is quoted 
by Seriboiiius Largus. (J>e Coinjios. Afeiticnm. c. 
3. 4j 2b’, p. 198.) He may perhaps be the same 
]»cr.son mentioned by Uahui. (De Compos. Medicain, 
sec. Jah'os. iv. 8. vol. xii. ]>. 789.) j W. A. G.] 

ATHENGt'LKS ('AOTjvohArjs). 1. The leader 
of an AtluMiian colony, who settled at Amisus in 
Pontus. and called the place Peiraticus. 'Phe date 
of this event is unct'rtain. (Strab. xii. p. .5 17-) 

2. Of (’yz-icus, a commentator upon Homer, 
w'ho, according to the judgment of Athenaeus (v. 
p. 177, e.), understood the Homeric poems better 
than Aristarchus. 'NVheiher the commentator upon 
Homer is the same Athenocles ivho wrote upon 
the early history of the Assyrians and Medes 
(Agathias, ii. 24), is uncertain. 

ATI!ENOFLES ( "ASTjvoKXijs). a celebrated 
embosser or chaser, mentioned bv Athenaeus. (xi. 
pp. 781, c., 782, b.) ‘ [C. P. M. | 

ATI! ENODO'KU S (’A0T)i/o'5aY.o4 1. Of Ae- 
Nos, a rhetorician, who lived in the time of Pollux. 
He had been a disciple of Aristocles and Chrestus. 
(Philost. }'it. Sophist, ii. 14 ; Endocia, p. .51.) 

2. The father and brother of the poet Aratus. 
The latter defended Homer against the attacks of 
ZoiluH. (Suidas, .v. v. ’'Aparos.) 

3. A Stoic ])hilosopiier, surnamed Cananiter 
(KavcLviTijs) from Cana in Cilicia, the birthplace of 
his father, whose name was Sandon. Athenodoms 
was himself a native of 4’arsus. It is the same per¬ 
son probably whom Cicero (nd Att. xvi. 11) calls 
Athenodoms f’ahms. In Bhodes he became ac¬ 
quainted with Ib>sidonius, bv whom probahlv he was 
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instructed in the doctrines of the Stoics. He after¬ 
wards went to Apollonia, where he taught, and 
attracted the notice of Octavianus, whom he fol¬ 
lowed to Rome. He stood high in the favour of 
the emperor, and was permitted to oifer him advice, 
which he did on some occasions with considerable 
freedom. (Dion Cass. lii. 36, Ivi. 43; Zonaras, p. 
.544, b.) Zosimus (i. 6) tolls us, that the govern¬ 
ment of Augustus became milder in consequence of 
his attending to the advice of Atheiiodorus. The 
young Claudius was placed under his instruction. 
(Suet. Claud, I.) In his old .age he returned 
to Tarsus, which was .at that time misgoverned 
by Boethus, a favourite of Antonins. Atheno- 
dorus procured his expulsion and that of his 
party, and restored ord(ir. I'lirough his in¬ 
fluence with Augustus, he procured for his n.ative 
city a remission of the vectigalia. He died at 
the age of eighty-two, and his memory w'as ho¬ 
noured by ail annual festival and sacrifice. (Strab. 
xiv. p. 674 ; Lucian, Macrob. ‘21 ; Cic. ud Fam. 
iii. 7, ad Alt. xvi. 14.) He w.as the author of a 
work against the Categories of Aristotle (Porphyr. 
in Categ. p. 21, a.; Simplic. Catog. p. 15, b.; Sto- 
baeuB, Serm. 33) attributi>d b)' some to Athenodorus 
Cordylio; of an account of T.arsu8(Steph. 'AyxiaAr]); 
of a work addressed to Octavia (Pint. PopJic. 17); 
of one 7r€pl (rrrouSnf not iraiSeias (A then. xii. p. 51 f)); 
of a work called UepiTraroi (l)iog. Laert. iii. 3, v. 
36), and of some others. (Fabric. /Jtbl. (inu'c. iii. 
p. .543; Hoffmann, Dissert, de Athr?/. Tarsensi,, 
Lips. 173*2 ; Sevin, in the Manaires de VAcad.des 
Jnscr. xix. p. 77.) 

4. Sumamed Coanvino (KopSuXi'au/), a Stoic 
pliilosopher, born .at Tarsus. He w.as the keeper 
of the library at Perganius, and in his anxiety to 
preserve the doctrines of his sect in their original 
purity, used to cut out from the works of the Stoic 
writers such parts as .appeared to him erroneous or 
inconsistent. He removed from Porgainus to Hume, 
and lived with M. Cato, at whose house he died. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 674; Diog. Laert. vii. 31; Plut. 
Cat. Min. 10 ; Senec. de Tranquill. Aninii.^ c. 3, Ej). 
X. 4.) 

5. An Eretrian, the author of a work entitled 
Tinofi.y7{fjuira. (Photius, Coef. llf>.) 

6. Of Rhodes, a rhetorician spoken of by Quin¬ 
tilian. (ii. 17.) 

7. Of Soli, a disciple of Zenon. (Diog. Ijjiert. 
vii. 38,121.) He maintained, in opposition to the 
other Stoics, that all offences were not equiil. 

8. Of Tarsus. [See Nob. 3 and 4.] 

9. Of Tkos, a player on the cithani, was one of 

the performers who assisted at the festivities cele¬ 
brated .at Susa in b. c. 324, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Alexander with Statira. There was 
also a tragedian of the same name, whose services 
were called into requisition on the same occasion. 
(Athen. xii. p. 538.) [C. P. M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS {^Aer/vSbupos), a Greek 
physician in the first eentury after Christ or the 
beginning of the second. He was probably a con¬ 
temporary of Plutarch, by whom the first book of 
his treatise On Epidemic Diseases, ’EiriSri/u/o, is 
quoted. {Syinpos. viii. 9. § 1.) [W. A. G.] 

ATHENODO'RUS (’Adiji/^Swpos). 1. A sto- 
tuary, a native of Cleitor in Arcadia, executed 
statues of Zeus and Apollo, which were dedicated 
by the Lacedaemonians at Delphi after the battle 
of Aegofr-potami. He was also famed for his 
statues of distinguished women. He w.a8 a pupil 
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of the elder Polycletus, and flourishod at the end 
of the fifth century b. c. (Pans. x. 9. § 8; Plin. 
//. N. xxxiv. 19, init., and § 26.) 

2. A sculptor, the son and pupil of Agesander 
of Rhodes, whom he assisted in executing the 
group of Laocoon. [Agesander.] [C. P. M.] 
ATHENO'GKNES CAB’i]voyiv7is),\hB author of 
a work, probably a poem, entitled Cephalion. 
(Athen. iv. p. 164, .a.) 

ATHENO'GENES {'Adrivoyei'rjs)^ a Christian 
martyr, of whom nothing more is known with cer¬ 
tainty than that, when he w.as proceeding to the 
stake, he left, as a i)arting gift to his frnmds, a 
hymn in which the divinity of the Holy Spirit was 
acknowledged. We learn this fact fnmi St. Basil, 
by whom it is incidentally recorded. {De Spiritu 
Sancto, c. 29.) On the supposed .authority of this 
testimorn^ some have erroneously attributed t(» 
Athenogenes the morning hymn {pgvos io}div6s) 
beginning Ad^o eu lixf/lcrrois 06^, and the evening 
hymn {v/jlvos e<nr«pti/<{s) beginning 4‘(«)S l\ap6v 
dylas S6^7 }s. (For the hymns themselves, see 
TJsher, Diss. de Sgmbolo-Apostulico, &c. p. 33 ; 
Thomas Smith’s MiseeUamn priora, p. 152; Fa¬ 
bric. Gn vii. pp. 171-2.) But Basil in this 
passage m.akes no mention whatever of the morning 
hymn, while he expressly distinguishes the evening 
hymn from that of Athenogenes, and says that he 
docs not know who was its author. Cave fiills 
into the .above-mentioned error in the first volume 
of his Historia Liter.iria (ed. 1688), but corrects it 
in the dissert.ation de JAbris et OJ/ieiis Ecclesiasticis 
(ifraecorum, appended to the second volume, pub¬ 
lished in 1698. Le Moyne makes Athenogenes 
contemporary with Clemens Alex.andrimis, and re¬ 
presents him as suffering under the emperor Seve- 
rus. In this chronology Cave and Lumper concur. 
Gamier, in a note upon the .above-cited passjige in 
Basil, identifies this Athenogenes with one whom 
the inartyrologies represent as suffering under Dio¬ 
cletian. Baronins and Tillemont strangely supposii 
that Athenogenes is one and the same with Athe- 
nugoRis, w’hose apology for the Christians was 
addressed to M. Aurelius Antoninus and his son 
Coinmodus. (Le Moyne, Varia Sacra, iL pp. 
1095—6; Tillemont, uMemoins, Ac. ii. p. 632; 
Lumper, Historia Tlu‘oloaico~Critiea, Ac. iv. pp. 39, 
40; Fabric. Bihl. Or. vii. pp. 170-2.) [J.M.M.] 

ATHO'US ('ABuos), a surname of Zeus, derived 
from mount Athos, on which the god had a temple. 
(Hesych. s. v.; Aeschyl. Aqam. 270.) [L. S.] 

ATHRYILA'TUiS (*A0pi;fAaTos ), a Greek 
ph^'sician of Thasos, introduced by Plutarch as 
one of the speakers in his Spmpnsiacon (iii. 4), 
and who must therefore have lived at the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century 
after Christ. [W. A. G.] 

ATIIYMBRUS {‘ABvpepds), ATHYMBRA- 
DUS {'Adiip€pabos), and IIYDRE'LUS ("TSpij- 
Aoy), three brothers, who came from Lacedaemon, 
and founded cities in Lydia, which were c.allcd by 
their names. These cities were afterwards de¬ 
serted by their inhiibitants, who founded together 
the town of Nysa, whence the latter regarded 
Athymbnis as its founder. (Strab. xiv. p. 650 ; 
Steph. Byz. «. w.’'A0ujugpa.) 

A'TIA, the daughter of M. Atius Balbns of 
Aricia, and of Julia, the sister of C. Julius Caesar. 
She was married to C. Octavius, and bec<ame by 
him the mother of Augustus Caesar. (Suet. Oct. 
4; Veil. Pat. ii. 59.) She pretended that Augustus 
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was tlie son of Apollo, who had intercourse with 
her in the form of a dragon, while she was sleeping 
on one occasion in the temple of the god. (Dion 
Cass. xlv. 1; Suet. Oct. 94.) She carefully at¬ 
tended to the education of her son, and is on this 
account classed by the author of the Dialogue on 
Orators (c. 29) along with Conielia, the mother of 
the Gracchi, and Aurelia, the mother of C. Julius 
Caesar. Her husband died in n. c. 59, when her 
son was only four years of age, and she afterwards 
married L. Marcius Philippus, who was consul in 
B. c. 5G. On the death of Julius Caesar, she and 
her husband tried to dissuade her son from accept¬ 
ing the inheritance which his great-uncle had left 
him. (Plat. Oc. 44 ; Suet. Od.i \; Veil. Pat. ii. 60 ; 
Appian, It. C. iii. 10.) She died in the first con¬ 
sulship of her son, b. c. 43, .and was honoured with 
a public funeral. (Suet. Oct. 61; Dion. Cass, 
xlvii. 17.) 

A'TIA GKNS, plebeian. The word is alw'ays 
writtmi on coins with one /; but in manuscripts we 
find hoihAttiusaxidiAtius. This gens does not appear 
to have been of any great antiquity, and none of 
its members ever attained the consulship; but, since 
Augustus was connected with it on his mother’s 
side [Atia], the flattery of the poets derived its 
origin from Atys, the son of Alba, and father of 
Capys. (Virg. Avn. v. 566.) The cognomens of 
the Atii are Hai.bus, Labienus, Kufus, Varus : 
for those wh(» lir.ve no cognomens, see Atius. 
'I'he only cognomens which occur on coins are 
lUUbus and Labienus. (Mckhel, v. p. 145.) 

ATPDIUS GK'MINUS. [(Jem in us.] 

ATI'LIA GKN.S, patrician and plebeian. On 
coins the name always occurs with only one /, but 
in MSS. usually with two. 'I'he cognomens of the 
Atilii under the republic are, Bulbus, Calatinus, 
l.oNGUs, Keg ULUS, Skrranus; and of these the 
Longi were undoubtedly patricians. (Dionys. xi. 
(»T.) The first member of this gens who obtained 
the consulship was M. Atilius Hegulus, in u. c. 
335 ; and the Fasti contain several consuls of this 
name under the emperors. The only cognomen 
H)und on coins is Haranusy which appears to be the 
same as Serranus. (Eckhel, v. p. 146.) hor those 
Atilii who have no cognomen, see Atilius. 

The aniK‘xed coin of the Atilia Gens represents 
on the obverse the head of Pallas winged, and on 
the reverse the Dioscuri, with the inscription M. 
.\tili. and underneath Roma. 



ATILICI'NUS, a Roman jurist, who probably 
lived about the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era. He seems to have been attached to 
the sect of Proculus (Heinec. Hist. Jur. Horn. 
§ 230), to whom he addressed a letter, which is 
contained in the Digest in an extr.act from Proculus. 
(Dig. 23. tit. 4. s. 17.) He is several times referred 
to in the Digest, and is also cited in the Institutes 
(2. tit. 14, pr.) as an authority ; but there is no 
ilirect extract from him, and the names of his works 
Jiave not been preserved, though Bach {Hist. Jur. 
Horn. p. 411) seems to infer from Dig. 12. tit. 4. 
B. 7. pr., that he published respitusa. [J. T. G.] 
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ATI'LIUS. 1. L. Atilius, a plebeian, consular 
tribune b.c. 399, and again in 396. (Liv. v. 13,18; 
Diod. xiv. 54, 90.) He must be distinguished from 
L. Atilius, the consular tribune in b. c. 444 (Liv. 
iv. 7)) who was a patrician, and whose cognomen 
was Longus, as we learn from Dionysius (xi. 61). 

2. L. Atilius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 311, 
brought forward a bill, in conjunction with his 
colleague, C. Marcius, giving the people the power 
of electing 16 military tribunes in the four legions, 
the usual number levied annually. (Liv. ix. 30.) 
As there wen; six tribunes in each legion, the peo¬ 
ple by this bill had the election of two-thirds of 
the whole number. Previously they appointed 
only six; the remaining eighteen were nominated 
by the consuls. (Comp. Liv. vii. 5.) 

3. L. Atilius, quaestor in B. c. 216, slain at 
the battle of Cannae in the same year. (Liv. 
xxii. 49.) 

4 and .5. M. and C. Atilii, duumviri in B. c. 
216, dedicated the temple of Concord, which L. 
Manlius, the praetor, had vowed. (Liv, xxiii. 22.) 

6. L. Atilius, commander of the Roman gar¬ 
rison in Locri, escaped with his troops by sea, 
when the town was surrendered to Hannibal in 
B. c. 21.0. (Liv. xxiv. 1.) 

7. L. Atilius, praetor n, v.. 197, obtained Sar¬ 
dinia as his province. (Liv. xxxii. 27, 28.) 

8. L. Atiluls, served in the fleet of Cn. Octa¬ 
vius, who was sent by the consul Paullus to 
Samothnice in b. u. 168, to demand Perseus, who 
had taken refuge there. Atilius addressed the 
Samothracian assembly in support of this demand. 
(Liv. xlv. 5.) 

9. L. Atii.tvs, tlie jurist. See below. 

10. Atilius, one of the libertini, built an am¬ 
phitheatre at Fidenae in tlie reign of Tiberius, a. n. 
27; but in consequence of the slight and careless 
maimer in wiiich it was built, it fell down through 
the weight of the sjiectators, and upwards of 
20,000 persons perished, according to Suetonius 
{Tib. 40), and us many as 50,000, according to 
Tacitus, were either injured or destroyed. Atilius 
was banished in consequence. (Tac. Ann. iv. 62, 
63.) 

L. ATI'LIUS, a Roman jurist, who probably 
lived ill the middle of the sixth century of the city. 
By Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 38) he is 
called Publius Atilius, and in some manuscripts of 
Cicero {Amic. c. 2), Acilius, not Atilius. He was 
among the earliest of the jurisconsults, after Corun- 
caiiius, who gave public instruction in law, and he 
was remarkable for his science in profitendo. He 
was the first Roman wdio was called by the people 
Stipicjis^ although, before his time, the jurist P, 
Senqironius (who w'as consul b. u. 304) had ao 
quired the cognomen Sophus^ less expressive to 

I Latin ears. iSapiens was afterwards a title fre¬ 
quently given to jurists. (Gull. iv. 1.) He wrote 
Commentaries on the laws of the Twelve Tables. 
(Cic. de Let], ii. 23 ; Heinec. Hist. Jur. Rom. § 
12.5.) ‘ [J.T. G.] 

M. ATI'LIUS, one of the early Homan poets, 
is classed among the comic poets of Rome by V ul- 
catius Sedigitus, who assigns him the fifth place 
among them in order of merit. (..4/). Otll, xv. 
24.) But as Atilius translated into Latin the 
Electra of Sophocles (Cic. de Fin. i. 2; comp. Suet. 
Cues. 84), it would appear that he wrote tragedies 
as well as comedies. The latter, however, may 
have been both superior to, and more numerous 
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than, the former; and this would be a sufficient 
reason why Sedigitus classed him among the comic 
poets, without having recourse to the improbable 
conjecture of Weichert {Poet. iMtin. Retiqimu\ 
p. 13.9), that he had turned the Electra of Sopho¬ 
cles into a comedy. Among his other plays we 
have the titles of the following: Miaoyopos (Cic. 
Tusc. TJifp. iv. 11), Bocotia (Van. L. L. vi. 9.9, 
od. Muller), ’’AypoiKos, and Cominorirj/frs. (Varr. 
up. O'c/L iii. 9.) According to another reading 
the last thr(!C are attribnt(‘d to a poet Aquillius. 
With the exception of a line quoted by Cicero {ad 
Alt. xiv. 20), and a few words preserved in two 
])asaag(!s of Varro {L. L. vii. 90, 100), nothing of 
Atilius has conu' down to us. Cicero {ml Ait. I. r.) 
calls him po'cla durissimtis\ and Lii inius describes 
him as ferremt seripto)'. (Cic. dr Pi/t.I.e.) 

ATCLIUS FOUTUNATIA'NLTS. [Foii- 

TUNATIANrs. 1 

A'riLLA, the mother of Lucan, was accused by 
her own son, in a. n. (»(>, as [)ri\ y to the conspiracy 
against Nero, but escaped janiishinent, though she 
was not acquitted. ('I’ac. ^1;///. xv. 50, 71.) 

ATIML'TUS, a fi-codman and panunour of Do- 
mitia, the aunt of Nero, accused Agrippina of 
plotting against lier son Nero. a. d. .‘>0. Agrippina, 
jjovvever, on this occasion, obtained front Nero the 
punishment of her accusers, and Atiuietns accord¬ 
ingly was ])Ut to death. ('I'ac. ulun. .xiii. 19, 21, 

ATlMl'iTlJS, 1’. ATTICS, a physician, 
whose name is ])reserv(!d in an ancient inscription, 
and who was physician to Augustus. Suuu* writers 
suppose tliat In*, is the same person who vvas a eon- 
temporary of Scribonius Latgus, in the first eentury 
after (.!hrist, and who is said by him {JJc C'ompos. 
Mtidiram. c. 29. 120) to have been the shn’e of 

a physician n.iniod Cassius, and who is quoted by 
(lalci) {De Comjios. Mrdlram. see. Locos., iv. 9, vol. 
\ii. p. 771), under the name of Atiiudius (’Atx- 
pijrpds). 

A physician of the same name, who is mentioned 
in an ancient inscription with the title Arrhialar., 
is most probably a ditferent person, .and lived later 
tli.an the reign of Augustus, (h'-abrie. Itihl. (ir. 
\ol. xiii. p. 94, ed.vet.; Khodius, Note on Scribon. 
Larg. pp, 199-9.) [W. A. (J.J 

Th(*re is an epitaph on Claudi.a liomonoea, the 
wife of an Atimetus, Avho is deserib(*d as the frei-d- 
mun of I’amphilus, the freediuan of the eiupiaair 
Tiberius, wliieb has been pulilislied by Burmaiiii 
{A nth. Lut. vol. ii. ]>. !)0), Meyer {Anth. JaU. ii. 
1274), and Wenisdorf { Poet. Lat. Alin. vol. iii. 
p. 213), and is in the form of a di.alogue, partly in 
Latin and partly in (Ireek, hotween liomonoea .and 
Iter husband. 'J’his Atimetus is supposed by some 
writers to h.ave been tlie same as the slave of 
C’ashius, mentioned by Scribonius (Wernsdorf, vol. 
iii. p. 139); and Lipsius {ad Tac. Ann. xiii. 19) 
imagines both to be the same as the freedman of 
Doinitia spoken of above; but we can conic to no 
certainty on the point. 

ATFNIA (jFN.S, plehei.an. None of the mem¬ 
bers of this gens ever attained the consulship ; and 
the first who held any of the higher offices of the 
state was C. Atinius Labeo, who was praetor b. c. 
199. All the .\tinii bear the cognomen JjAhbo. 

A'TIUS. 1. L. Atiu.s, the first triinmc of the 
second legion in the war with the Istri, b. c. 179. 
(Liv. xli.7.) 

2. C. Atr'R, the Pelignian, belonged to the 
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Pompeian party, and had possession of Sulmo, 
when Caesar invaded Italy, b. c, 49. Caesar de¬ 
spatched M. Antony against the town, the in¬ 
habitants of which opened the gates as soon as 
they saw Antony’s standards, while Atius aist 
himself dowm from the wall. At his own request 
he was sent to Caesar, who dismissed him unhurt. 
(Caes. B. C. i. 18.) Cicero writes {ad Att. viii. 4) 
ns if Atius liiuiself had surrendered the town to 
Antony. 

ATLAS {'"ArKas)^ according to Hesiod {Theog. 
507, &c.), a son of .lapetiis and Clymene, and a 
brother of Menoetius, Prometheus, .and Epimetheus; 
according to Apollodorus (i. 2. $ 3), his mother’s 
name was Asia; and, according to llyginus {Fab. 
Praef'.), he was a son of Aether and Or.ea. For 
other accounts see Diod. iii. (iO, iv. 27 ; Plat. Cri- 
tias.,p. 114; Serv. ad Arn. iv, 247. According to 
the description of the Homeric })oems. Atlas knows 
the depth of .all the sea, and bears the long 
columns which keep asunder, or carry all around 
(ttjuddv exoviTi)., earth and he.aven. {Od. i. 52.) 
IL'siod only says, th.at he bore hejivcm with his 
head and hands. (Comp. Aeschyl. Prom. 347, Ac.; 
Ihms. v. 19. § 1, 11. § 2.) In these |)ass:iges Atlas 
is described either as bearing heaven alone, or as 
hearing both heaven and earth ; and sevtinil nio- 
deni schol.ars Juia'c been engaged in investigating 
which of the two notions was the original one. 
Much depends upon the meaning of the Homeric 
expression dp<}HS if the significjjtion is 

“the columns which keep asunder liea\en and 
earth,” the columns (mountains) must he conceived 
as being somewhere in tlie mitldle of tin* earth's 
surface; hut if tiicy imaii “bear or suimort all 
around,” they nm^t be regiirdi'd as forming the eir- 
cumference of the earth, upon wliich tlie vault of 
heaven I’usts apparrnlhi. In either cast', tJie mean¬ 
ing of keeping asuiidm’ is implied. In tlie llonu'nc 
d(‘scription of Allas, tlic idea of his being a siiper- 
huniau or divine being, with :i personal existtmc', 
seems to be blemh'd with t!u' iilt'a of it nioimtain. 
The idea of Iieaven-heariiig Atlas is, according to 
Letronne, a mere personiiication of a cosmographic 
notion, which arose Imm the views enteriainetl by 
tlu! ancients respecting the nature of lieaveii tiud its 
relation to the eartii; and such a persunitication, 
when once establislied, was further developed and 
easily connected with otlier myths, such as that of 
the TiUuis. Thus Atlas is ileseribetl as the li'ador of 
the 'I'ilans in their contest witli Zeus, and, being 
cnriqiierod, he was condemned to the labour of bear¬ 
ing heaven on his hciul and hands. (Hesiod, /. c. ; 
Hygin. Pah. 150.) Still later traditions distort the 
original idea still jnore, by putting r,ation.alistic inter- 
jiretations upon it, and make Atlas a man who was 
mctuinorphosed into a mountain. Thus Ovid {Met, 
iv, 990, Ac., comp. ii. 2.9(1) relates, that J*erseUB came 
to him and asked fur shelter, which he w.as refused, 
whereupon Ih'rseus, by means of tin; head of Mij- 
dusa, changed him into mount Atlas, on which 
rested heaven with all its stars. Others go still 
further, and rf'present AtLas as a powerful king, 
who possessed great knowledge of tlie courses of 
the stars, and wJio was the first who taught nu*u 
that heaven had the form of a globe. Hence the 
expression that heaven rested on liis shoulders wtis 
regarded as a mere figurative mode of speaking. 
(Diod. iii. 90, iv. 27; P.au8. ix. 20. § 3; Serv. ad 
Aen. i. 745; Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 973.) At first, 
the story of A this referred to one mountain only. 
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which wiis believed to exist on the extreme boundary 
of the earth ; but, as geographical knowledge extend¬ 
ed, the name of Atlas was transferred to other places, 
and thus we read of a Mauritanian, Italian, Arcadian, 
and even of a Caucasian, Atlas. (Apollod. iii. 10. § 1; 
Dionys. i. 151; Sc.rv. ad Am. viii. I.‘i4.) The com¬ 
mon opinion, however, was, that the lieaven-bearing 
Atlas was in the north-western part of Africa, and 
the range of mountains in that part of the world 
bears the name of Atlas down to tliis day. Atlas is 
said to have been the father of the Pleiarles by 
Pleione or by Ilesperis, of the Ilyades and Ilespe- 
rides by Aethra, and of Oononiaus and Maca by 
bterope. (Apidlod. iii. 10. § 1; Diod. iv. ‘J7; Serv. 
adAen. viii. I.’IO.) Dione and Calypso, and Ilyas 
and IJesperus, are likewise called his children. 
(Horn. Od. vii. 21a ; JJygin. 81{.) Atlas was 
painted by Panaenus on the jairapet surrounding 
the statiKi of the Olympian Zeus (Pans. v. 11. ^ 2); 
on the chest of Cypselus he was seen carrying hea¬ 
ven and holding in his hands the golden apph‘s of 
the liesj)erides; and on the throne of Apollo at 
Amydae he was likewise ri'ju-esmited. (Pans. v. 
18. § 1, iii. 18. § 7; comp. Jleifter, in the Alijeui. 
SchulzrUuwi for 1882, No. 7-1, «.Vc.; P. (lerhard, 
Arc///'n/omv imd die /Irs/M'ridra., lierlin, 18.‘{8; 
Kuiidhlalt for 188(», No. <!4, Ac.; (1. Hermann, 
Idtisertufia de Adaide., Lijts. 1820.) [L. S.J 

ATU.SS.-V (’'ATooo-a), tlie danuhter of Cyrus, 
and the wile successively ol‘ her brother Camby.ses, 
of Smerdis tlu‘ ?(agian, and of Dareius Ilystasjns, 
over w'hom she possessed oreat inlluence. Kxcited 
by the description of (ireece given her by Demo- 
cedes [JJkm<kK iiK.sJ, site is said to have urged 
Dandus to the invasion of tliat country. She liore 
Dandiis four sons, Xerxes, Masistes, Acliaemenes, 
and llystaspc's. (Herod, iii. (>8, 88,188, 184, 
vii. 2, 8, (;4, 82, 97; Aeschvl. JU rsae.) Aceordie.g 
to a tale related by Aspasius (ad .Irdiid. Kihiv. ]>. 
124), Atossa was killed and eaten by her son 
Xerx<‘s in a lit of distraction, 

Hellanicus relati'd ('ratian. c.draec. init.;Clem. 
Mok, Strain, i. p. 807, ed. Par. l(»2fH% that Atossa 
was the lirst who wrote epistles. 'J’his siaUmient 
is received by Rejitley (/V/o/or/s, p. 88.i, Ac.), and 
is employed by him as one argument against 
the autiienticity of tin* pn-tended ejnstles of I’hu- 
laris. 1C. P.M.J 

ATRA'I'l'NUS, a family-name of the Sem- 
jtronia gens. The Atr.itini were patriciatis, and 
were distinguished in tlie early history of the r<*- 
public ; but after the year n. c. 880, no member of 
the family is mentioned till n. i. 84. 

1. A. iivKMI’KO.MLS A'J'KATI.NL'.S, COIlSul B. C, 
497. (Liv. ii. 21; Dionys. vi. 1.) He had the 
chiu'ge of the city wlnm the battle of the lake 
Regillus was fought (Dionys. vi. 2), which is va¬ 
riously phict'd in 498 and 49(). [See p. 90, b,] 
He was consul again in 491, when he exerted 
himself with his colleague in obtaining a siij»ply of 
corn for the people. (Jjiv. ii. 84 ; llionys. vii. 20.) 
In the war with the Hernicans and Volscians in 
487, Atratinus was again tmtrusted with the care 
of the city. (Dionys. viii. 04.) He was iuterrex 
in 482. (Dionys. viii. 90.) 

2. A Semi»konii:s A. v. Atkatinhs, son of 
No. 1, consular tribune n. v. 444, the year in which 
this office was first instituted. In consequence of 
a defect in the auspices, he and his colleagues re¬ 
signed, and consuls were appointed in their stead. 
(Liv. iv. 7 ; Dionys, xi. 01; Diod. xii. 82.) 
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3. L. Skmpro.sius A. f. Atratinus, son of 
No. 1, consul B. c. 444. He was censor in the 
following year with L. Papirius Mugillanus, and 
they wert! the first who held this office. (Dionys. 
XL 02, 03 ; Liv. iv. 7, B; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 21.) 

4, A. Semfronius L. f. A. n. Atratinus, 
son of No. 8, was consular tribune three times, in 
n. u. 42.0, 420, and 410. (Liv. iv. 8.5, 44, 47 ; 
Diod. xii. 81, xiii. 9.) 

.5, C. Semi'komi.s a. f. a. n. Atratim\s, 
son of No. 2, wiience lit* is called by Livy (iv. 44) 
the jialriielis of No. 4, was consul B. c. 428, and 
had the conduct of the war against the Volscians. 
Through his negligence and carelessness the Ro¬ 
man army was nearly defrxited, and wtus saved 
only tlirough the exi;rtions of Sex. Tenipanius, one 
of the officers of the cav.'ilry. The battle was un¬ 
decided, when night put an end to it ; and both 
armies ahandontid their camps, considering it lost. 
The conduct of Atratinus excited great indignation 
at Rome, and lie was .'iccordingly accused bv the 
tribune L. Hortensiu'., but tlie cliarge w.as drojtt 
in con.sequence of tin* entreatn-s of Tempaiiius and 
three others of his colleiigues, who had served under 
Atratinus, and had been elected tribunes. It 
was revived, liowever, in 42t), and Atmtinus was 
condemned to pay a heavy fine. (Inv. iv. 87— 
42, 4 I ; Val. IMax. vi. .5. i; 2.) 

(>. A. Sempronjus Atra'j inus, master of the 
horse to the dictator. T. Quinctius C'iucinnatus, 
B. r. 880. (Liv. vi. 28.) 

7. L. Se-mpronh s Atratinus, the accuser of 
M. Caelius. whom Cicero defended. ( Comp. Suet, 
t/c Ciar. Ji/u't. 2.) In his speech which lias come 
down to us, Cicero speaks highly of Atratinus. 
(Pro (ael. 1, 8, 7-) 'I’his Atratinus is a]>parently 
tile same as the consul of b. c. 84, elected in the 
place of .M. Antony, who re.signed in his favour. 
(Dion Cu.s8. xlix. 89.) 

A'J’PAX (■'Arpal), a son of Peneius and Rura, 
from whom the town of Atrax in Jh'.siiai'otis was 
believed to have derived its nanu*. (>te[)h. Ry/. 
S', r.) He was the father of Hijipodaineia and 
Cuenis, the* latter of whom by the will of Poseidon 
was chanued into a man, and named Caenus. (An¬ 
tonin. Inb. 17; t>v. Mi t. xii. 190, 6ic.) [L. i:*.] 

A'l'KLlDKS (’ArpeiSTjs), a patronymic from 
Ativiis, to designate bis sons and descendants. 
When used in the singular, it commonly designates 
Agiuneniuon, liut in the jdural it signifies the two 
bn»lher.s, Agamemnon and !Menelaus. (Horn. Jl. i. 
12, N.e.; Hor. ('arm. ii. 4. 7, iVc.) [L. S.J 

ATREUS (’Arptosi), a son of Pelops and Hip- 
podameia, a grandson i»f Tantalus, and a brother ttf 
Thyestes and Nicipjie. [I'ei.ups.] He was first 
married to (,'leola, by whom lie beeanie the father of 
Plcistlienes; then to Aerojie, tlie widow of bis son 
l^leistlienes, who was the mother of Agaimnunoii, 
Meneluus, and Anaxibia, eitiier by I’leisthenos or 
by Atreus [ Agame.mnon] ; and lastly to Pelopia, 
the daughter of his brollier Thyestos. (iSchol. ad 
Fnrijt. Orest. .5; Soph. AJ. 1271; 11 ygin. Fah. 88, 
iac.; Serv. ad Am. i. 4(:’2.) 'J'he tragic fate of the 
house of Tantalus gave ample materials to the tni- 
gic poets of Greece, but the oftener the subjects 
wore handled, tJie greater wore the changes and 
modifications which the legends underwent; but 
the inaiii points ui'e collected in Hyginus. The 
story of Atreus begins with a crime, for he and hi.s 
brother Thyestos were induced by their mother 
llippodameia to kill their stcp-brotl’.er Chrysippus, 
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the son of Pelops and the nymph Axioche or Da- 
nais. (Hygin. Fah, 85; Schoi. ad Horn. II. ii. 104.) 
According to the Scholiast on Thucydides (i. 9), 
who seems himself to justify the remark of his 
commentator, it was Pelops himself who killed 
Chrysippus. Atreus and Thyestes hereupon took 
to flight, dreading the consequences of their deed, 
or, according to the tradition of Thucydides, to 
escape the fate of Chrysippus. Sthcnclus, king of 
Mycenae, and husband of their sister Nicippe (the 
Schol. on Thucyd. calls her Astydameia) invited 
them to come to Midcfi, which he assigned to them 
as their residence. (Apollod. ii. 4. § G.) When 
afterwards Kurj^stheus, the son of Sthenelus, 
marched out against the lleracleids, he entrusted 
the government of Mycenae to liis uncle Atreus; 
and after the fall of Eurysthciis in Attica, Atreus 
became his successor in the kingdom of Mycenae. 
From this moment, crimes and calamities followed 
one another in rapid succession in the house of 
Tantalus. Thyestes seduced Ae'ropc, the wife of 
Atreus, and robbed him also of the lamb with the 
golden fleece, the gift of Hermes. (Kustiith.a<///r);«. 
p. 184.) For this crime, Thyestes was expelled 
from M 3 ’cenae b}' his brother; but from his place 
of exile he sent Pleisthenes, the son of Atreus, 
whom he had brought up as his own child, com¬ 
manding him to kill Atreus. Atreus however slew 
the emissary, without knowing that he was his 
own son. This part of the story contains a mani- 
fi'st contradiction; for if Atreus killed Pleisthenes 
under these circumstances, his wife Aerope, whom 
Thyestes had seduced, cannot have been the widow 
of Pleisthenes. (Hygin. F<iA 8G ; Schol. of/ //om. 
ii. 249.) In order to obtain an opportunity for 
taking revenge, Atreus h'igned to be reconciled to 
Thyestes, and invited him to Mycenae. When 
the request was complied with, Atreus killed the 
two sons of Thyeste.s Tantalus and Pleisthenes, 
and had their flesh prepared and placed it before 
'riiyestes as a meal. After Thyestes had eaten 
some of it, Atreus ordered the arms and bones of 
the children to be brought in, and Thvestes, struck 
with horror at the sight, cursed the house of Tan¬ 
talus and fled, and Helios turned away^ his face 
from the frightful scene. (Aeschyl. Ar/am. 1598; 
Soph. Aj. 126G.) The kingdom of Atreu.s was 
now visited by scarcity and famine, and the oni- 
cle, when consulted about the means of averting 
the calamity, advised Atreus to call back Thyestes. 
Atreus, who went out in search of him, came to 
king Thesprotus, and as he did not find him there, 
he married his third wife, Pelo])ia, the daughter of 
I'hyestes, whom Atreus believed to be a daughter 
of Thesprotus. Pelopia was at the time with child 
by her own father, and after having given birth to 
a boy (Aegisthus), she expost'd him. The child, 
however, was found by shepherds, and suckled by 
a goat; and Atreus, on hearing of his existence, 
sent for him and educated him as his own child. 
According to Aeschylus (Again. 1G05), Aegisthus, 
when yet a child, was banished with his father 
Thyestes from Mycenae, and did not return thi- 
th(*r until he had grown up to manhood. After¬ 
wards, when Agamemnon and Menelaus had grown 
up, Atreus sept them out in search of Thyestes. 
'I'liey found him at Delphi, and led him back to 
Mycenae. Here Atreus had him imprisoned, and 
sent Aegisthus to put him to death. Hut Aegis¬ 
thus was recognised by his father; and, returning 
to Atreus, he pretended to have killed Thyestes, 
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and slew Atreus hinjself, who was just offering up 
a sacrifice on the sea-coast. (Hygin. Fah. 88.) 
The tomb of Atreus still existed in the time of 
Pausanias. (ii. 16. § 5.) The treasury of Atreus 
and his sons at Mycenae, which is mentioned by 
Pausanias (1. c.), is believed by some to c^xist still 
(Muller, Orclmm. p. 289); but the ruins which 
Miiller there describes are above ground, whereas 
Pausanias calls the building djrdyom. [L. S.J 

Q. A'TRIUS, was left on the coast in Britain 
to toke care of the ships, B. c. 54, while Caesar 
himself marched into the interior of the country. 
(Caes. /?. r/. V. 9, 10.) 

P. ATRIUS, a Homan knight, belonged to 
Pompey’s party, and was taken prisoner by Caesar 
in Africa, u. c. 47, but his life was spared. (Caes. 
B. Afr. G8, 8.9.) 

ATIIOMETUS. [Aeschines, p. 36, b.] 

ATROPATKS (’ATpoTrdrrjs), called Atrapes by 
Diodorus (xviii. 4), a Persian satrap, apparently of 
Media, h.ad the command of the Modes, together 
w'ith the Cadusii, Albani, and Sacesiuae, at the 
battle of Guagamela, u. c. 331. After the death of 
Dareius, he was made satrap of Media by Alexan¬ 
der. (Arrian, iii. 8, iv. 18.) His daughter was 
married to Perdiccas in the nuptials celebrated at 
Susji in B. c. 324 ; and he received from his father- 
in-law, after Alexander's death, the province of the 
Greater Media. (Arrian, vii. 4; Justin, xviii. 4 ; 
Diod. 1. 1 ’.) In the northern part of the country-, 
called after him Media Atropatene, he established 
an independent kingdom, which continued to exist 
down to the time of Stmbo. (Stnib. xi. p. 523.) 
It was related by some authors, that Atropates on 
one occasion presented Alexander with a hundred 
w<»men, said to bc^ Amazons; but Arrian (vii. 13) 
disbelieved the storv. 

ATKOPOS. rMoiiiAE.] 

ATTA, T. QUINCTIUS, a Roman comic poet, 
of whom very' little nn)re is known than that he 
ditid at Home in n. c. 78, and was buried at the 
second milestone on the Praenestine road. (Hiero- 
nnii. in Emeb. Chron. 01. 175, 3.) His surname 
Atta was given him, according to f'estus (.v. r.), 
from a dtdect in his feet, to which circumstance 
many commentators Mippo.se that Honico alludes 
in the lines (Ep. ii. 1. 79), 

“ Recte, necne, crocum floresque peranhulct Attae 
Fabula, si dubitein 

but the joke is so poor and far-fetched, that we are 
unwilling to father it upon Horace. It apjieiirs, 
howeA'er, from tliis passage of Horace, that the 
play's of Atta were very popuhir in his time. Atta 
is also mentioned by' Fronto (p. 95, ed. Rom.); but 
the passage of (Jicem (pro Scstio^ 51), in which his 
name occurs, is eviJimtly' corrupt. 

The comedies of Atta btdonged to the class called 
by the Roman grammarians togatac tabernariae 
(Diomedes, iii. p. 487, ed. Putsch), that is, come¬ 
dies in which Roman manners and Roman persons 
were introduced. Tlu' tithes and a fi:w fragments 
<if the following plays of Atta have come down to 
us: Aef/ilicia (Gell. vii. 9; Diomed. iii. p. 487); 
Afptae Calidw. (Non. Marc. p. 133. 11, 139.7); 
Coiicifiatrhr (Gell vii. 9); Lucubratio (Non. Marc, 
p. 468. 22); Maler^cra, though this was probably 
written by Afranius, and is wrongly ascribed to 
Atta (Schol. Ouqu. ad Hot. Ep. ii. 1. 80); Mega- 
lensia (Serv'. nd Virg. Ed. vii. 33); Socrus (Pris- 
cian, vii. p. 764); SnppHcaiio (Macrnb. Sai. ii. 14)*, 
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Tliro Projichcens. (Priscian, viii. p. 828.) The 
fragments of Atta are collected by Bothe, in Pott. 
Scm. Lot. vol. V. par. ii. p. 97, &c.; compare Wei- 
chert, Pott. Lai. ReHqumej p. 345. 

ATTAGI'NUS (*ATTa 7 tvos), the son of Phry- 
non, one of the leading men in Thebes, betrayed 
Thebes to Xerxes on his invasion of Greece (Pans, 
vii. 10. § 1), and took an active part in fiivour of 
the Persians. He invited Mardonius and fifty of 
the noblest Persians in his army to a splendid 
banquet at Thebes, shortl}' before tlu; battle of 
Plataea, u. c. 479. After the battle, the Greeks 
marched against Thebes, and required Attaginus, 
with the other partisans of the Median party, to 
be delivered up to them. This was at first refused; 
but, after the city had been bcsi<>ged for twenty 
days, his fellow-citizens determined to comply with 
the demands of the Greeks. Attaginus made his 
escape, but his family were handed over to Pausa- 
iiias, who dismissed them without injury. (Herod, 
ix. 15, 8b“, 88; Athen. iv. p. 148, e.) 

ATTALl'ATA,* MICHAEL, a judge and pro- 
consul under Michael Ducas, emperor of the East, ^ 
at whose command he published, a. n. 1073, a 
work containing a system of law in 95 titles, under 
the name Trolrifia po/jlikov ifroi irpay/iaTiicfi. This 
work was translated into Latin by Leimclavius, 
and edited by him in the beginning of the s(K;ond 
volume of his collection, Jus C!rwco-Jlonumum. 
If it is a jDoewi, as might be inferred from the title, 
no one has yet observed the fact or discovered the 
metre in which it is written. Uoiripa vq(hk6p is 
usually translated opus do jure. I'he historians of 
Honmn law before Ritter (Hitter, ad Ilehiec. /list. 
J. li. § 40(5) wrote v6pr)fjLa for iroiripa. There are 
many manuscripts of the work in existence, which 
differ considcmbly from the printed edition of 
Leunckvius. (Bach, Hist. J. R. p. (582.) It may 
be mentioned that extracts from a similar con¬ 
temporary work, aniporpis rwp p6/juai\ by Michael 
PselluB, are given by Leunclavius as scholia to the 
work of Attaliata, and printed as if they were 
prose, whereas they aro really specimens of the 
vo\iTiKol arixoiy or popultir verses, in which ac¬ 
cent or cmpliasis is supposed to supjdy the place of 
quantity. [Pskli.tjs.] (Ileimbach, A«crc/o/«, i. 
125-(5 ; C. E. Zaehariae, Ilistoriac Juris Gratco- 
Romani t/c/i«ea<io,p. 71, Heidelberg,! 83.9.) [J.T.G,] 

ATTA'LION (’ATra\la>»)y a physichin, w'ho 
wrote a commentarj' on the Aphorisms of Hipptn 
crates, which is now lost. His date is veiy uncer¬ 
tain, as he is mentioned only in the preface to the 
Commentary on the Aphorisms falsely ascribed to 
Oribasius, who lived in the fourth centurv after 
Christ. [W. A.*(J.] 

A'TTALUS (’'AttoXov). 1 . One of the generals 
of Philip of Macedon, and the uncle of {]Ileopatra, 
whom Philip married in n. c. 337. He is called 
by Justin (ix. 5), and in one passage of Diodorus 
(xvii. 2), the brother of Cleopatra ; but this is un¬ 
doubtedly a mistake. (Woss. ad Diod. xvi. 93, 
xvii. 2.) At the festivities in celebration of the 

* The quantity of the name appears from the 
last lines of an epigram prefixed to the edition of 
Leunclavius : 

'Tmip^ru 8^ rr} ypa<pr} ^i\o4>p6v<i)5 

‘O Mixa^A duddiraros ’ATTaAewTT^s. 

In some MSS. the name in the title of the work 
is spelled ’AttoAuciJttjs. It is derived from the 
place Attala. 
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marriage of his niece. Attains, when the guests 
were heated with wine, called upon the company 
to beg of the gods a legitimate (yiJi<rios) successor 
to the throne. This roused the wrath of Alexan¬ 
der who was present, and a brawl ensued, in which 
Philip drew his sword and rushed upon his son. 
Alexander and his mother Olympias withdrew from 
the kingdom (Plut. Jlex. 7; Justin, ix. 7; Athen. 
xiii. p. 557, d. e.); but though they soon afterwards 
returned, the influence of Attains does not appear 
to have been weakened. Philip’s connexion with 
Attains not only thus involved him in family dis¬ 
sensions, but eventually cost him his life. Attains 
had inflicted a grievous outrage upon Pausanias, a 
youth of noble family, and one of Philip’s body¬ 
guard. Pausanias complained to Philip; but, as 
he w'as unable to obtain the punishment of the 
offender, he resolved to be revenged upon the king 
himself, and accordingly assa8.sinatcd him at the 
festival at Aegae in B. c. 33(5. [Philip.] (Arist, 
Pol. v. 8. § 10; Diod. xvi. 93; Plut. Alex. 10 ; 
Justin, ix. 6.) AttoliLS was in Asia at the time of 
Philip’s death, as he had been previously sent thi¬ 
ther, along with Parmenion and Amyntas in the 
command of some troops, in order to secure the 
Greek cities in Western Asia to the cause of Phi¬ 
lip. (Diod. xvi. 91 ; Justin, ix. 5.) Attalus could 
have little hope of obtaining Alexander’s pardon, and 
therefore entered very readily into the proposition 
of Demosthenes to rebel against the new monarch. 
But, mistrusting his power, he soon afterwards en¬ 
deavoured to make terms with Alexander, and 
sent him the letter which he had received from 
Demosthenes. 'J’lus, however, produced no change 
in the purpose of Alexandei, who had previously 
sent llecabieus into Asia with orders to arrest At¬ 
talus, and convey liim to Macedon, or, if this could 
not be accomplished, to kill him secretly. Heca- 
teus thought it safer to adopt the latter course, and 
had him as.sassinated privately. (Diod. xvii. 2, 
3, 5.) 

2. Son of Andromcnes the SttTnphaean, and one 
of Alexander's officers, was accused with his bro¬ 
thers, Amyntas and Siminias, of having been en¬ 
gaged in the conspiracy of Philotas, n. c. 330, but 
was acquitted, together with his brothers. [Amyn¬ 
tas, No. 4.] In B. c. 328, Atbilus was hfft with 
Polysperchon and other officers in Bactria with 
part of the troops, while the king himself marched 
against the Sogdians. (Arrian, iv. 16.) He ac¬ 
companied Alexander in his expedition into India, 
and was employed in several important duties. 
(Arrian, iv. 27, v. 12.) In Alexander’s last ill¬ 
ness, B. t',. 323, he was one of the seven chief offi¬ 
cers who passed the night in the temple of Scnipis 
at Babylon, in order to learn from the god whether 
Alexander should be carried into the temple. (Ar¬ 
rian, vii. 26.) 

After the death of Alexander, Attalus joined 
Perdiccas, whose sister, Amlantc, he h.ad married. 
He accompanied his brother-in-law in his unfortu¬ 
nate campaign against Egypt in b. c. 321, and had 
the command of the fleet. After the murder of 
Penliccas, all his friends were condemned to death 
by the anny; Atalante, who was in the camp, was 
inunediately executed, but Attalus escaped his 
wife’s fate in consequence of his absence with the 
fleet at Pelusium. He forthwith sailed to Tyre, 
where the treasures of Perdiccas had been depo¬ 
sited. These, which amounted to as much as 800 
talents, were surrenden'd to him by Arcbelaus, 
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who had been appointed governor of the town, and 
by means of these he soon found himself at the 
head of 10,000 foot and 800 horse. He remained 
at Tyre for some time, to collect the friends of 
l*erdiccas who had escaped from the army; but 
then, instead of uniting his forces immediately with 
those of Alcebis, the brother of Perdiccas, he sailed 
to the coast of Cariti, where he became involved in 
a contest with the Rhodians, by whom he was 
completely d(‘fcated in a sca-light. (Diod. xviii. 37; , 
Arrian, «;>. Phot. Cod. .9i?, p. 72, a., ed- Bekker.) 
After this, ho joined Alcetas; but their united 
forces were defeated in Pisidia by Antigoiius, who 
had the conduct of the war against the party of 
JVrdiccas. Alcetas escaped for a time, but Attains 
with many others was taken prisoner. (Diod. xviii. 
44, 45.) This happened in b. c. 320; and he and 
his companions remained in captivity till n. c. 317, 
Avhen th(‘y contrived on one occasion to overpower 
their guards, and obtain possession of the castle 
in which they Avere confined. Before they could 
ellect their escape, the castle was surrounded Avith 
troops from the neighbourliood. They continued, 
however, to defend it for a year and four months; 
hut at length were obliged to yield to superior 
numbers. (Diod. xix. l(i.) We do not hear of 
Attains after this : his daughtiu’s Avere Avith Olym¬ 
pias in B. c. 317. (Diod, xix. .35.) 

3. Arrian speaks (ii, 9, iii. 12) of an Attains who 
Avas the commander of tlie Agrianians inAlexaruh’r's 
army at th(* battles of Issus, j{. c. 33.3, and (luaga- 
mela, b. c. 331. Me seems to be a diH'crcut person 
from the son of Andromenes. 

4. Om^ of the cliief ollicers in the infantry of 
Alexander. After the death of Alexander, b. c. 
3»23, the infantry Avc're dissatisfied Avitli tlie ar¬ 
rangements inad<! by Alexander's generals; and in 
the tumult Avliich ensued, Attalus, according to 
.Instill (xiii. 3) sent persons to murder Perdiccas, 
though this is generally attributed to Meleagm-. 
He is agaui mentioned in the rnntiiiy of tin* army 
at 'I’riparadisus filter the death of Perdiccas in ji-c. 
321. (Arrian, up. Phot. Cod. .92, p. 71, b. !().) It 
is evident, from both of these circumstances, that 
tills Attalus roust be a dilJerent person from the 
son of Andromenes. 

ATTALUS, the name of three kings of Per- 
gamus. I. \V’’as the son of AtUdus, the brother 
of Philetaerus, and Antiochis, daughter of Achaciis 
(notthe cousin ofAntiochus the Great), j Kumenes.] 
lie succeeded his cousin, Enmones 1., in «. c. 241. 
He was the hist of the Asiatic princes who ven¬ 
tured to make head against the Gauls, over aaIioiu 
he gained a decisive victory. After this success, 
he assumed the title of king (Strab. xiii. p. (i24 ; 
Paus. i. 8, § ], X. 15. J; 3 ; Li\'. xxxviii. H»; Po- 
lyb. xviii. 24), and dedicated a sculptured repre¬ 
sentation of his victory in tlie Acropolis at Athens, 
(Paus. i. 25. ^2.) He took advantage of the dis¬ 
putes in the family of the Seleucidae, and in n, c. 
229 conquered Antiochiis Hierax in several battles. 
(Porphyr. up. Euacb. (Jraec. p. 18(>; 1‘luseb, Chrov. 
Arm. p. 347.) Before the accession of Seleucus 
Ceraimus (n. c. 228), he had made himself master 
of the Avhole of Asia Minor west of mount Taurus. 
Soleucus immediately attacked him, and by b. c. 
221 Achmms [Aohaetts] hud reduced liis domi¬ 
nions to the limits of Pergamus itself. (Polyb. iv. 
48.) 

On the breaking out of the war between the Rho¬ 
dians and Byz;intineB(i}.c. 220), Attalus took part 
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with the latter, who had done their utmost to bring 
about a peace between him and Achaeus (Polyb. 
iv. 49), but he was unable to render them any effec¬ 
tive assistance. In b. c. 218, with the aid of a 
body of Gaulish mercenaries, he recovered several 
cities in Aeolis and the neighbouring districts, but 
was stopped in the midst of his successes by an 
eclipse of the sun, which so alarmed the Gauls, 
that they refused to proceed. (Polyb. v. 77, 78.) 
In B. c. 21C, he entered into an alliance with 
Antiochiis the Great against Achaeus. (v. 107.) 

I 111 B. c. 211, he joined the alliance of the Romans 
and Aetolians against Philip and the Achaeans. 
(Idv. xxvi. 24.) In 209, he was made praetor of 
the Aetolians conjointly with Pyrrhias, and in the 
following year joined Sulpicius with a fleet. After 
wintering at Aegimi, in 207 he overran Peparethus, 
assisted in the capture of Oreus, and took Opus. 
While engaged in collecting tribute in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this town, he narrowly escaped failing 
into Philip’s hands; and hearing that Priisias, 
king of Bithynia, had invaded Pergamus, he re¬ 
turned to Asia. (Liv. xxvii. 29, 30, 33, xxviii. 
3—7; Polyb. X. 41, 42.) 

In B.(:. 205, in obedience to an injunction of the 
Sibylline books, tlie Romans sent an embassy to 
Asia to bring away the Iduean Mother from Pes- 
sinus in l*hrygia. Attalus received them graciously 
and assisted them in procuring the black stone 
w'hich was the symbol of the goddess. (Liv. xxix. 
10, 11.) At the general peace brought about in 
204, Prusias and Attalus were included, the for¬ 
mer .as the ally of Philip, the latter as the ally of 
tlie Uouiaiis. (xxix. 12.) On the breaking out of 
hostilities between Philip and tlie Rhodians, Atta¬ 
lus took ])uj“t witli the latter; and in a. c. 201, 
Pliilip invaded and ravaged his territories, hut was 
unable to take the city of Pergamus. A sea-light 
ensued, off" Chios, between the fleet of Philip and 
the conihined fleets of Attains and the Rhodians, 
in which Philip was in fact defeaUal witli conside¬ 
rable loss, though he found a pretext for claiming a 
victory, because Attains, having incautiously pur¬ 
sued a Macedonian vessel too far, was compelled to 
abandon Jiis own, and make his escape by land. 
After another inelleetiud attempt upon Pergamus, 
Philip retired. (Polyb. xvi. 1—8 ; Liv. xxxii. 33.) 

In 200, Attalus, at tlie invitation of the Athe¬ 
nians, crossed over to Athens, whore the most flat¬ 
tering honours wiue paid him. A new trilie was 
created and named Attalis after liim. At Athens 
he met a Roman embassy, and war was formally 
declared against Philip. (Polyb. xvi. 25, 20; Liv. 
xxxi. 14, 15 ; Pans. i. 5. § .O, 8. § 1.) in the 
same year, Attalus made some iiK'lfectual attempts 
to relieve Abydo.s, which was besieged by Philip. 
(Polyb. xvi. 2.5, 30-31.) In the caiiqiaigii of 19.9, 
he joined the Romans with a fleet and troops. 
Their combined forces took Oreus in iMihoea. (Liv. 
xxxi. 44—47.) Attalus then returned to Asia to 
repel the aggressions of Antioclius Ill., who liad 
taken the opportunity of his ab.sence to attack 
Pergamus, but was induced to desist by tlie re 
monstrances of the Romans. (Liv. xxxi. 45—47, 
xxxii. 8, 27.) 

In 198, Attains again joined the Romans, and, 
after the campaign, wintered in Aegiiia. In the 
spring of 197, he attended an assembly held at 
'Thebes for tlie purpose of detaching the Boeotians 
from the cause of Philip, and in the midst of liis 
speech was struck with apojilexy. He was cou- 
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veyed to Pergamus, and dic'd tlie same year, in the 
seventy-second year of his age, after a reign of 
forty-four years. (Liv. xxxii. l(i, IJ), 23, 24, 33, 
xxxiii. 2, 21; Polyb. xvii. 2, 8,16, xviii. 24, xxii. 

2, &c.) As a ruler, his conduct was marked by 
wisdom and justice ; he was a faithful ally, a gene¬ 
rous friend, and an affectionate husband and fa¬ 
ther. He encouraged the arts and sciences. (Biog. 
Laifi’t. iv. 8; Athen. xv. p. 607; Plin. //. A', viii. 
74, xxxiv. ly. § 24, XXXV. 49.) liy his wife, 
Apollonias or Apollouis, he liad four sons: Eumenes, 
who succeeded him, Attalus, PhiJetaerus, and 
Athenacus. 

11. Sumamed Philadelphus, was the second 
son of Attalus T., and was born in i$. c. 200. (Lu¬ 
cian, JMacrob. 12; Strab. xiii. p. 624.) Before his 
accession to the crown, we frequently find him cm- 
jiloyed by his brother Eumenes in military opera¬ 
tions. In JJ. c. 190, during the absemee of Eume¬ 
nes, he resisted an invasion of Selcucus, the. son of 
Anticichus, and w’as afterwards jnesent at the bat¬ 
tle of Mount Sipylus. (Liv. xxxvii. 18, 43.) In 
n. r;. 18.9, he accompanied the consul Cn. Manlius 
Vulso in his expedition into (lalatia. (Liv. xxxviii. 
12; Pulvl). xxii. 22.) In 182, he served his bro¬ 
ther in his war with Pharnaces. (Polyb. xxv. 4,6.) 
In 171, with Eumenes and Atlu'uaeus, he joined 
the consul P. Licinius Crassus in (ireece. (Liv. 
xlii. .'i.’i, o8, 6.5.) He was several times sent to 
H«»me as ambass.'idor: in n. c. 192, to announce 
tliat Antiochus hud crossed the Hellespont (Liv. 
xxw. 23); in 181, during the war between Eume¬ 
nes and Plianiaces (Polyb. xvv. 6); in 167, to con¬ 
gratulate the Romans on their victory over Perseus. 
Eumenes being in ill-favour at Rome at this time, 
.Attains was (uicouraged with hopes of getting the 
kingdom for himself; but was induced, by the re¬ 
monstrance's of a ph 3 'Kician named Stratius, to 
ahandon his designs. (Liv. xlv. 1 .9, 26; Polyh. 
x\x. 1—3.) In lf)4 and 1()0, he was again sent 
to Romo. (Polyb. xxxi. .6, xxxii. 3, A) 

Attalus succeeded liis brotlier EiimeiU's in n. c. 
1.59, His first undi'rtaking was the restoration of 
Ariarathes to Jiis kingdom. (Polyb. xxxii. 23.) 
lu 156, he w'as atUicked by Prusias, and found 
himself compelled to call in tlie assisUuice of the 
Roinan.s and his allies, Ariarathes and ^lithridates. 
Jn B. c. 1.54, Prusias was compelled bv’ the threats 
of the Romans to grant peace, and indemnity At- 
tidus for the losses ho had sustaim d. (Polyb. iii. 5, 
xxxii. 25, iStc., xxxiii. 1, 6, 10, 11; Aypinu, J/it/tr. 

3, &c.; Diod. xxxi. Exc. ]>. .5}{.9.) In 152, he sent 

some troops to aid Alexander Balas in usurping the 
throne of .Syria (l^orphju*. ap. Euseb. p. 187; Jus¬ 
tin. XXXV. 1), and in 149 he assisted Nieomedes 
against his father Prusias. lie was also engaged 
in hostilities with, and coii()uered, Diegjdis, a Thiu.- 
cian prince, the father-in-law of l^rusias (Diod. 
xxxiii. Exc. p. .595, Ac.; Strab. xiii, p. 624), and 
sent some auxiliary ti'oops to the Romans, which 
assisted them in expelling the pseudo-Philip and 
in taking Corinth, (ytrah. 1. c.; Pans. vii. 16. § 8.) 
During the latter part of his life, he resigned him¬ 
self to the guidance of his minister, Philopoemcn. 
(Pint. J\lor. p. 792.) He founded Philadelphia in 
l^ydia (Steph. By/., s.r.) and Attaleiain Painphylia. 
(Strab. xiv. p. 667.) He encouraged the arts and 
sciences, and was himself the inventor of a kind of 
embroidery. (Plin. H.N. vii. 39, xxxv. 36. § 19, 
^in. T^jgl^then. viii. p. 346, xiv. p. 634.) 11c 

died dWri38, aged eighty-two. 
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III. Sumamed J’iiilomktor, was the son of 
Eumenes 11. and Stratonice, daughter of Ariara¬ 
thes, king of Cappadocia. While yet a boj% he 
was brought to Rome (n. c. 152), and presented to 
the senate at the same time with Alexander Balas. 
lie succeeded his uncle Attalus 11. b. c. 138. He 
is known to us chi(4l_y for the extravagance of his 
conduct and the min der of his relations and friends. 
At last, seized with rcmorsi', he abandoned all 
public business, and devoted himself to sculpture, 
statuary, and gardening, on vviiich he wrote a work. 
He died B. c. 133 of a fever, with which he was 
seized in consequence of exposing himself to the 
sun’s rays while engaged in erecting a monument 
to his mother. In his will, he made the Romans 
his heirs. (Strab. xiii. p. 624 ; Polyh. xxxiii. 16; 
.Justin, xxxvi. 14; Diod. xxxiv. Exc. p. 601; 
Varro, R. U. Prae.f.; Coluraell. i. 1. § 8; Plin. 
li.N. xviii. 5; Liv. Ejtit. 58 ; Plut. Tib. Uracck. 

14 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; Flonis, ii. 20; Appian. Mithr. 
62, lidLCiv. V. 4.) His kingdom was claimed 
by Arisionicus- [Ahistonujus.] [ C. P. M. J 

A'TTALU>S, emperor of the West for one year 
(a. 1 ). 409, 410), the hrst raised to that oUice 
purel}'^ bv' the inlluence of barbarians. He was 
born in Ionia, brought up us a Pagan (i’bilos- 
torgius, xii. 3), and reci'ived baptism from an Ariau 
bishop. (Sozomen, IJist.Eccl. ix. 9.) Having be- 
coiiH' senator and praefect of tlie city at the time 
of Alaric’s second siege of Rome, be was, after the 
surrender of the ])laee, declared emperor by the 
Gothic king and liis anny, in the jdace of Hono- 
rius, and conducted by them in state to Ravenna, 
where he sent an insulting message to llonorius, 
eoininanding him to vacate tlie throne, amputate 
his extremities, and retire to a desolate island. 
(Philostorgius, xii. 3.) But the union of pride and 
lolly which he had shewn in the first days of his 
reign, Itv' pro]>o.sing to reannex Jigypt and the East 
to the empire (Sozomen, IJist. Ecc(. ix. 8), and later 
by adopting measures without Alaric’s ttdvice, in¬ 
duced the (Jotliic cliief to depose him on tlie plain 
of Arimiiuiin. (Zosimus, vi. (>—13.) After the 
deatli of Alaric, ho remained in the ctunp of Ataul- 
phus, whom, us emperor, he had maile count of tlie 
domestics, atid whose nu])ti:ils with Plucidia be ce¬ 
lebrated as a musicitui. He was again put forward 
bj' Ataulphus as a rivtil emperor, during the insur¬ 
rection of Jovinus, but on being abandoned by him 
(Glynipiod. aj>uU Ehot. p, 58), was taken prisoner, 
and on being brought before the tribunal of Hono- 
rius, was condemned to a sentence with which lu? 
had himself threatened Honorius in his fonner pros- 
jieriU', viz. the aui})iitation of his thumb and fore¬ 
finger, and perpetual 'oaiiishment to the island of 
Lipari, a. n. 4 Kb (Philostorgius, xii. 4, with 
G odefVo 3 '’s Di sscrtation s.) 

There is in the British Museum a silver coin of 
this emjieror, once in the collection of Cardinal 
Albaiio, and supposed to bo untiiiie. It is remark¬ 
able as exceeding in size all known ancient silver 
coins, and weighs about 1203 grains, and in the 
usual numismatic language would be represented 
by the number 13iJ. 

The obverse is, rRisci's. attalvs. i*. f. afg., 
a protomo of Attalus, turned to the right, wearing 
a fillet oriuimeiited with pearls round his forehead, 
and the jKilmJanientum fastened across the right 
shoulder with the usual bu//a. 

The reverse is, invicta. roma. aetkrna. r. ji. 
Rome, hcliueted and ilraped to tlie feet, sit- 
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ting in front on a chair ornamented on each side 
with lions' heads; in the right hand she holds a 
globe, on which a small Victory is standing and 
holding in her right hand a crown and in licr left a 
branch of palm; the left n'sts upon a spear with 
a lung iron head, and inverted. [A. P. S.J 


A'TTALUS, literaiy. 1. A Stoic philosopher 
ill the reign of Tiberius, who was defrauded of his 
property by Sejanus, and reduced to cultivate the 
ground. (Senec. Suxis. 2. p. 17, ed. Bip.) lie taught 
the philosopher Seneca {Ep. 10b), who frequently 
quotes him, and speaks of him in the highest terms. 
(Comp. Nat. Quaest. ii. 50, Ep. 9, 63, 67, 72, 81, 
109.) TJie elder Seneca describes him {Stias.Lc^ 
as a man of great eloquence, and by far the acutest 
philosopher of his age. We have mention of a 
work of his on lightning {Nat. Quaest. ii. 48); and 
it is supposed that he may be the author of the 
Ilapotfiiat referred to by Hesychius {s.v. Kopivvovai) 
as written by one Attains. 

2. A Sophist in the second century of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the son of Polemon, and gniudfiither of 
the Sophist llermocrates. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. 
ii. 25. § 2.) His name occurs on the coins of 
Smyrna, which are figured in Olearius’s edition 
of Philostratus (p. 609). They contain the in¬ 
scription ATTAA02 204>I2. ‘ TAI2 nATPI21 
SMTP. AAOK., wliich is interpreted, “ Attiilus, the 
Sophist, to liis native cities Smyrna and Laodicea.” 
The latter is conjectured to have been the place of 
his birth, the former to have adopted him as a 
citizen. 

A'TTALUS ("ATTaAor), a physician at Rome 
ill the second century after Christ, who was a 
pupil of Soranus, and belonged to the sect of the 
Methodici. lie is mentioned by Galen {tie Meth. 
Med. xiii. 15. vol. x. p. 910, &c.) as having mis¬ 
taken the disease of which the Stoic philosopher 
Tbcagenes died. [W. A. G.] 

A'TTALUS ("ATTaXos), an Athenian statuary, 
the son of Andragathus. Pausanias (ii. 19. § 3) 
mentions a statue of Apollo Lykeios, in the temple 
of that god at Argos, which was made by him. 
His name has been found on a statue discovered on 
the site of the theatre at Argos (Bockh, CorjKlns, 
No. 1146), and on a bust. (Welcker, Kmtslh/ail, 
1827, No. 82.) LC. P. M.] 

ATTHIS or ATTIS {''ArOis or’'ATTis), a daugh¬ 
ter of Cranaus, from whom Attica, which was be¬ 
fore called Actaea, was believed to have derived its 
name. (Paus. i. 2. § 5.) The two birds into which 
Philomele and her sister Procnc were metamor¬ 
phosed, were likewise called Attis. (Martial, i. 54. 
9, V. ()7. 2.) [L. S.] 

ATTIA'NUS, CAE'LIUS, a Roman knight, 
was the tutor, and afterwards the intimate friend, 
of Hadrian. Gn the death of Trajan, Attianus, in 
conjunction with Plotina, caused Hadrian to be 
proclaimed emperor; and the latter after his ac¬ 
cession enrolled Attianus in the senate, made him 
praefectus praetorio, and conferred upon him the 
insignia of the consulship. He subsequently fell. 
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however, under the displeasure of the emperor. 
(Spart. Iladr. 1, 4, 8, 15; Dion Cass. ixix. 1.) 
ATTICA. [Atticus, T. Pomponius.] 
A'TTICUS, ANTO'NIUS, a Roman rhetori¬ 
cian of the age of Seneca and Quintilian. (Senec. 
Suas. 2. p. 19, ed. Bip.) [L. S.] 

A'TTICUS, bishop of Constantinople, was 
bom at Sebaste, now Sivas, in Annenia Minor. 
He was educated in the ascetic discipline of the 
Macedonian monks, under the eye of Eustathius, a 
celebrated bishop of that sect. However, when 
[ Atticus reached the age of manhood, he conformed 
to the orthodox church. He was ordained a pres¬ 
byter at Constantinople; and in the violent con¬ 
tentions between the friends and the enemies of 
the famous Chrysostom, he sided with the latter. 
After the death of Arsacius, who had been elevated 
to the see of Constantinople on occasion of the se¬ 
cond banishment of Chrysostom, Atticus succeeded 
to the office, although the illustrious exile was still 
living. The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates and 
Sozomen, describe Atticus as a man of great na¬ 
tural prudence, and both of them testify that he 
administered the affairs of the church with wisdom 
and success. His learning seems to have been 
respectable; his preaching, we are told, was not 
attractive. His general manner was extremely 
winning, and he was particularly distinguished for 
his liberality to the poor. On hearing that distress 
amounting almost to famine prevailed at Nicaea, he 
sent a large sum of money for the relief of the suf¬ 
fering population, accompanied by a letter to Cal- 
liopius, the bishop of the place, which is extant in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Socrates. In his 
treatment of heretics, he is ssiid to have exhibited 
a judicious combination of kindness and severity. 
He spoke charitably of the Novalians, and com¬ 
mended their inflexible adherence to the true faith 
under the persecutions of Constantins and Valens, 
though he condemned their tenns of communion as 
being in the extreme of rigour. It is r(?corded, 
however, by Marius Mercator that when Coelestiut', 
the well-known disciple of Pelagius, visited Con- 
stjintinople, Atticus expelled him from the city, 
and sent letters to the bishops of various sees, 
warning them against him. He was himself Laid 
under sentence of excommunication by the western 
bishops for refusing to insert the name of the de¬ 
cided Chrysostom in the diptychs or church regis¬ 
ters. In the end, Atticus complied with the de¬ 
mand, and was again received into the communion 
of the western churches. He is said by Socrates to 
have foretold his own death: the prophecy, how¬ 
ever, amounted to no more than this—that he told 
his friend Calliopius that he should not survive the 
ensuing autumn ; >ind the event corresponded with 
his prognostication. lie died in the twenty-first 
year of his episcopate. Gennadi us informs us that 
he wrote, in opposition to the Nestorian doctrine, 
an excellent treatise de Fide ei Virginitatc, which 
he dedicated ad Reginas^ that is, to the daughters 
of the eastern emperor, Arcadius. This work has 
perished; and nothing from the pen of Atticus has 
survived, except the following short pieces : 1. A 

letter to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, exhorting 
him to follow his own example, and insert the 
name of Chrysostom in the sacred tables. This is 
preserved in the Church History of Nicephorus 
Callisti. 2. The above-mentioned letter to Callio¬ 
pius. ,3. A few inconsiderable fr.igments extant 
iu the writings of Marius Mercator and Theodoret, 
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and the appendix to the acts of the council of 
Chalcedon. (Socrates, Hisi. Eccl. vi. 20, vii. 25 ; 
Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. viii. 27; Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. 
T. 3; Marius Mercator, Opera^ ed. Baluz. pp. 133, 
184, ] 85 ; Oennadius, de Firis Illustribus, c. 52; 
Nicephorus Callisti, xiv. 26.) [J. M. M.] 

ATTICUS, CU'RTIUS, a Roman knight, 
was one of the few companions whom Tiberius 
took with him when he retired from Rome to Ca- 
preae in a. d. 2G. Six years afterwards, a. d. 32, 
Atticus fell a victim to the arts of Sejanus. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 58, vi. 10.) He is supposed by Lipsius 
to be the same as the Atticus to whom two of 
Ovid’s Epistles from Pontus (ii. 4, 7) are ad¬ 
dressed. 

ATTICUS, DIONY'SIUS, of Pergamus, a 
pupil of the celebrated Apollodonis of Pergamus, 
who was also the teacher of Augustus. [Apollo- 
DORUS, No. 22.] He was himself a teacher of 
rhetoric, and the author of several works, in which 
he explained the theory of his master. It would 
appear from his surname that he resided at Athens. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 625 ; Quintil. iii. 1. § 18.) 

ATTICUS HERO'DES, TIBK'RIUS CLAU'- 
DIUS, the most celebmtcd Oreek rhetorician of 
the second century of the Christian era, was born 
about A. D. 104, at Marathon in Attica. He b«*- 
longed to a very ancient family, which traced its 
origin to the fabulous Aeacidac. His father, 
whoso name was likewise Atticus, discovered on 
his estiite a hidden treasure, which at once made 
him one of the wealthiest men of his age. His 
son Atticus Hcrodes afterwards increased this 
wealth by marrying the rich Annia Regilla. Old 
Atticus left in his will a clause, according to w’hich 
every Athenian citizen was to receive y«‘arly one 
mina out of his property ; but his son entered into 
a composition with the Athenians to pay them 
once for all five minas each. As Atticus, however, 
in paying the Athenians, deducted the debts which 
s.mic citizens owed to his father, they wore exas¬ 
perated against him, and, notwithstanding the 
great benefits he conferred upon Athens, bore him 
a grudgi! as long as he lived. 

Atticus IIerodes received a very careful educa¬ 
tion, and the most eminent rhetoricians of the 
time, such as Scopclianus, Favorinus, Secundus, 
and Polemon, were among his tciichers: he was 
instructed in the Platonic philosophy by Taurus 
Tyrius, and in the criticcal study of eloquence by 
Theagenes of Cnidus and Munatius of Tralles. 
After completing his studies, he opened a school of 
rhetoric at Athens, and afterwards at Rome also, 
where Marcus Aurelius, who ever after entertained 
a high esteem for him, was among his pupils. In 
A. D. 143 the emperor Antoninus Pius raised him 
to the consulship, together with C. Bcllicius Tor- 
quatus; but as Atticus cared more for his fame as 
a rhetorician than for high offices, he afterwards 
returned to Athens, whither he was followed by a 
great number of young men, and whither L. Verus 
also was sent as his pupil by the emperor M. Aure¬ 
lius. For a time Atticus was entrusted with the 
administration of the free towns in Asia ; the exact 
period of his life when he held this office is not known, 
though it is believed that it was a. n. 125 when he 
himself was little more than twenty years of age. At 
a later time ho performed the functions of high 
priest at the festivals celebrated at Athens in 
honour of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. The wealth 
*)nd influence of Atticus Herodes did not fail to 
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raise up enemies, among whom Theodotus and 
Demostratus made themselves most conspicuous. 
His public as well as his private life was attacked 
in various ways, and numerous calumnies were 
spread concerning him. Theodotus and Demos¬ 
tratus wrote speeches to irritate the people against 
him, and to excite the emperor’s suspicion 
respecting his conduct. Atticus Herodes, there¬ 
fore, found it necessarj’^ to travel to Sirmium, 
where M. Aurelius was staying ; he refuted the 
accusations of the Athenian deputies, and only 
some of his freedmen were punished. These an¬ 
noyances at last appear to have induced him to 
retires from public life, and to spend his nimaining 
years in his villa Cephisia, near Marathon, sur¬ 
rounded by his pupils. The emperor M. Aurelius 
sent him a letter, in which he assured him of his 
unaltered esteem. In the case of Atticus Herodes 
the Athenians drew ui)on themselves the just 
charge of ingratitude, for no man had ever done so 
much to assist his fellow-citizens and to embellish 
Athens at his own expense. Among the great 
architectural works with which he adorned the 
city, we ma}-^ mention a race-course (stadium) of 
white Pentclic marble, of which ruins arc still ex¬ 
tant ; and the magnificent theatre of Regilla, with 
a roof made of cedar-wood. 11 is Hberalitj*, how¬ 
ever, was not confined to Attica ; at Corinth he 
built a theatre, at (llympia an aqueduct, at Delphi 
a race-course, and at 'rhcTinopylae a hospital. He 
further restored with his ample means several 
decayed towns in Pelnponn(?6US, Boeotia, Euboea, 
and Epeirus, provided th(* town of Canusiura in 
Italy with water, and built 'J’nopium on the 
Appian road. It also deserves to be notieed, that 
he intended to dig a canal across the isthmus of 
Corinth, but as the enq)cror Nero had entertained 
the same plan withojit being able to executs it, 
Atticus gave it up for fear of exciting jealousy and 
envy. His wealth, generosity, and still more his 
skill as a rhetorician, spread his fume over the 
whole of the Roman world. He is believed to 
have died at the age of 76, in a. d. 180. 

If we look upon Atticus Herodes as a man, it 
most be owm*d tliat there scarcely ever w'as n 
wealthy person who spent his property in a more 
generous, noble, and disinterested manner. The 
Athenians appear to have felt at last thi*ir own in¬ 
gratitude ; for, after his death, w'hen his freedmen 
wanted to bury him, according to his own request, 
at Marathon, the Athenians took away his body, 
and buried it in the city, wdiere the rhetorician 
Adrianus delivered the funeral oration over it. 
Atticus’s greatest ambition was to shine as a rhe¬ 
torician ; and this ambition was indeed so strong, 
that on one occasion, in his early life, when he had 
delivered an oration before the emperor Hadrian, 
who was then in Pannonia, he was on the point of 
throwing himself into the Danube because his at¬ 
tempt at speaking had been unsuccessful. This 
failure, however, appears to have proved a stimulus 
to him, and he became the greatest rhetorician of 
his century. His success as a teacher is sufficiently 
attested by the great number of his pupils, most of 
whom attained some degree of eminence. His own 
orations, which were delivered extempore and with¬ 
out preparation, are said to have excelled those of 
all his contemporaries by the dignity, fulness, and 
elegance of the style. (Gell. i. 2, ix. 2, xix. 12.) 
Philostratus praises his oratory for its pleasing and 
harmonious flow, as well as for its simplicity and 
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power. The loss of the works of Atticns renders 
it impossible for us to form an ijid<^pendent opinion, 
and even if they had come down to us, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether we could judge of them as favourably 
as the ancients did ; for we know, that although he 
did not neglect the study of the best Attic orators, 
yet lie took Critias as his great model. Among his 
numerous works the following only are specified by 
the ancients: 1. Aoyoi adro^rxeSioi, or speeches 
which he had delivered ext(‘inpore. 2. ZitaAefeiy, 
treatises or dialogues, one of which was probably 
the one mentioned in the J'ltymologicum Magnum 
(.V. v.&pff'qv') ‘iTfpl yd/xov (rupSioStrcoj^. 3. 'E((»fjfifpiS€s, 
or diari(>s. 4. ^EiriaToXai All these works are now 
lost. There exists an oration irepl iroMreias^ in 
which the Thebans are called n])on to join the i*e- 
lo])onnesians in preparing for war against Archelaus, 
king of Macedonia, and which has come down to 
us under the name of Atticus 11 erodes, liut the 
genuineness of this declamation is very doulitful; 
at aii}’^ rate it has very litth* of the chanicter which 
the ancients attribute to the oratory of Atticus. 
The “ Defensio Palamedis,” a declamation usually 
ascribed to Gorgias the Sophist, has lately been at¬ 
tributed to Atticus Herodes by II. K, Foss in his 
disscu'tation Gon/ia lA'onthia^ tSeC. Ilalac, 1328, 
8 VO. p. 100, Ac.; but his arguments arc not satis¬ 
factory. The declamation irepl nuAireias is printed 
in the collections of the Greek orators, and also by 
11. Fiorillo in his JTcrodix AUivi i/uae supersjmf, 
(uhmmtiomlms Ulustr.^ Leipzig, 1801, 8vo., which 
work contains a good account of the life of Atticus 
Herodes. (Company Philostratus, Vit. Sojdi. ii. 1; 
Snid. .s.t?. 'HpcJSTjv; Westermann, Oesc/t. der Gt'itch. 
Iteredtsamk. ^ 90.) 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 1807, 
two small columns with inscriptions, and two others 
of PetJtelic inarbh* with Gnsek inscriptions, were 
discovered on the site; of tljo ancient 'J’riopium, the, 
country seat of Atticus, about three miles from 
Romo. The two former are not of much importance, 
but the two latter are of considerable interest. They 
are written in hexameter verse, the one consisting 
of thirty-nine and the other of fifty-nine lines. 
Some have thought, that Atticus himself was the 
author of these versified inscriptions; but at tht* 
head of one of them there appears the name 
Map/fcAAou, and, as the style and diction of the 
other closely resemble that of the former, it has 
been inferred, that both are the productions of 
Marc,ellus of Sida, a poet and physician who lived 
in the reign of M. Aurelius. 'I'liese inscriptions, 
Avhich are known by the name of the Triopian in¬ 
scriptions, have often been printed and discussed, 
as by Visconti {Inscrizhni fjrccche Triojwr^ cum 
versioni ed osservazioni^ Rome, 1794, fob), Fi(»rillo 
(/. c.), in Brunck’s Anulccla (ii. 30*2), and in the 
Greek Anthology. {Ajqtend. fiO and .51, ed. Tauch- 
nitz.) (L. S.] 

A'TTICUS, NUME'RIUS, a senator and a 
man of praetorian rank, who swore that after the 
death of Augustus he saw the emperor ascending 
up to heaven. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 46 ; Suet. Aufj. 100.) 

A'TTICUS, a Platonic philosopher, lived in 
the second century of the Christian era, under the 
emperor M. Aurelius. (Syncell. vol. i. p. 666, ed. 
Dindorf.) Eusebius has preserved {Praep. Kv. 
XV. 4—9, &c.) some extracts from his works, in 
which he defends the Platonic philosophy against 
Aristotle. Porphyry (Vii. Plotin. c. 14) nuikes 
mention of the vrrop.vrip.aTa of a Platonic Atticus, 
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but they may have been written by Herodes 
Atticus. 

A'TTICUS, T. POMPO'NIUS, was born at 
Rome, B. c. 109, three years before Cicero, 
and was descended from one of the most an¬ 
cient equestrian families in the state. His 
proper name after his adoption by Q. Caccilius, 
the brother of his mother, was Q. Caccilius Q. F. 
Pomponianus Atticus, by which name Cicero ad¬ 
dressed him wlien he congratulated him on his acces¬ 
sion to the inheritance of his uncle. (Ad Ait. iii. 
*20.) His surname, Atticus, was probably given 
him on account of his long residence in Athens 
and his intimate acquaintance with the Greek lan¬ 
guage and literatui-e. 

His father, 1'. Pomponius, was a man of culti¬ 
vated mind; and as he possessed considerable pro¬ 
perty, he gave his son a liberal education. He wjus 
educated along with L. Torquatus, the younger C. 
Marius, and M. Cicero, and was distinguished 
above all his school-fellows by the rapid progress 
which he made in his studies. His father died 
when he was still young; and shortly after his 
father’s death the first civil war broke out. Atticus 
was connected by ties both of affinity and friend¬ 
ship with the Marian party; for his cousin Anicia 
had married the brother of the tribune, P. Sulpicius 
Rufus, one of the chief opponents of Sulla, and 
Atticus himself was a personal friend of his old 
sellool-fellow, the younger Marius. He resolved, 
however, to take no part in the contest, and ac¬ 
cordingly withdrew to Athens in n. c. 85, with 
the greater part of his moveable property, under 
the pretext of prosecuting his studies. The d»‘- 
termination which he came to on this occasion, he 
stcxidily adhered to for the rest of his life. Con¬ 
tented with his equestrian rank, he abstained 
from suing for public honours, and would not 
mix bimself up with any of the political parties 
into W'hich all classes were divid(“d for the next 
fifty* years. But notwithstanding this, he lived on 
the most irdimatc terms with the most distingui.sh- 
cd men of jdl parties; and tlnu’o seems to have 
been a certain charm in his manners and conver¬ 
sation which captivated all who had intercourse 
with him. Though he had assisttid the younger 
Miu-ius wdth money in Ins flight, Sulla was so 
much pleased with him on his visit to Athens in 
B. (;. 84, aftt'r the Mithridatic w'ar, that he wished 
to take him with him to Rome ; and on Atticus 
desiring t<» remain in .Athens, Sulla presented him 
with all th(! presents he had received during his 
stay in tliat city. Atticus enjoy*ed also the friend¬ 
ship of Caesar and l^onqiev, Brutus and Cassius, 
Antony and Getavianus. liut the most intimate 
of all his friends was (Jicero, whose correspondence 
with him, bi^ginning in the year jl c. 68 and con¬ 
tinued down t(i Cicero’s death, supplies us with 
various particulars respecting tin* life of Atticus, 
the most important of which are given in the article 
Cicero. Atticus did not return to Rome till b. c. 
65, when political ailairs had lu'cornc more settled ; 
and the day ot his departure w'as one of genenil 
mourning among the Athi'nians, whom he had 
assisted with loans of money, and benefited in 
various ways. During his residence at Athens, he 
purchased an estate at Buthrotum in Epeirus, in 
which place, as w*ell as at Athens and afterwards 
at Rome, he spent the greater part of his time, 
en^ged in literary pursuits and commercial under- 
Uikings. He died in b. i:. 3*2, at the age of 77, of 
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voluntary starvation, wh(?n he found that he was 
attacked by an incurable illness. liis wife }*ilia, 
to whom he was married on the 12th of February, 
B. c. 5(), when he was fifty-three years of ape, 
bore him only one child, a dauphter, Pomponia or 
Caeciliji, whom Cicero sometimes calls Attica and 
Atticula. (jid Att. vi. 5, xii. 1, xiii. 5, ^ic.) 
Through the influence of Antony, Pomponia was 
maiTied in tluj libi-time of her father, jtfobahly in 
B. c. 3f), to M. Vipsanius Aprippju, tlie minister of 
Augustus; and the issue of this marriage, Vipsania 
Agrippina, was married to Tiberius, afterwiwds 
emjjeror, by whom slie became tlic mother of 
Drusiis. The sister of Atticus, Pomponia, was 
married to Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator ; but 
the marriapt! was not a hap[)y one, and the quarrels 
of T’ornjioiiia and her husband gave considend»le 
trouble and vexation to Atticus and M. Cie<‘ro. 

'I'lie life of Atticus by Cornelius Nepos, of which 
the greater ])art was conq)osf‘d whih* Atticus was 
still alive (AV/)os, ID), is to be regarded rather as 
€i panegyric upon an intimate friend (Nepos, l.‘», 
&c.; comp. Cic. ad Atl. xvi. .*}, 14), tlian strictly 
speaking a biogra]ihy. According to Nepos, the 
jiersonal character of Atticus was faultless ; and 
though we cannot trust im})licit]y to the partial 
statements of his panegyrist, y('t Atticus could not 
liave gained and j)r(*s(>rved the affection of so many 
of his contemporaries without possessing amialde 
qualities ol no ordinary kind. 

In ])hilosophy Atticus belonged to tlie Mjiloirean 
sect, and had studied it under Phaedrus, /enon, 
and Patron, in AtluMis, and Saufeius. in Rome. 
His studies, however, were by no means confined 
to philosophy. He was thoroughly acijuainted with 
the whole circle of (Jrei'k and Roman literature; 
he spoke and wrote Creek like a native, and was a 
thorough master of liis own language. So high an 
<'jiiiiion was entertained of his taste and critical 
acumen, that many of his friends, especially Cicero, 
were accustomed to send him their works for revi¬ 
sion and correction, and were most anxious to se¬ 
cure his a}))>robation tind favour. It is therebtre 
the more to b(i regretted that none of his own writ¬ 
ings liave come down to us. Of these the most 
important was one in a single book, entitled An- 
v/oZ/y, w'hich contained an epitome of Roman his¬ 
tory from the earliest period to his own time, ar¬ 
ranged according to years, (t'ie. «</J/Z. xii. 2d, 
(Jrat. d4 ; A scon, in J'isan. p. Id, iu i^vrnol. p. 7(», 
ed. Orelli; Ni'pos,//oww/yy. Id, Attic, d.) This 
work was })articularlv valuable for the history of 
the ancient Roman families; and he had such an 
intimate acquaintance with this subject, that he 
was rctiuested by many of his contemporaries to 
draw up genealogical tables of their families, speci¬ 
fying with dates the various public otlices which 
each had held. He accordingly drew up such ta¬ 
bles for the Junii, Marcelli, J^ibii, Aemihi, and 
others ; and he also wrote inscriptions in verse to be 
placed under the statues of distinguished men, in 
which he happily described in four or five lines 
their achievements and public offices. In addition 
to these, we have frequent mention of his letters, 
and of a history of Cicero’s consulship, in Greek, 
w ritten in a plain and inartificial style. (Cic. ad. 
Att. ii. 1.) 

Atticus was very wealthy. His father left him 
two millions of sesterces, and his uncle Caecilins 
about ten (Nepos, o, 14); and this property he 
greatly introased by his morcanlilc speculations. 
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Being a member of the equestiian order, he was 
able to invest large sums of money in the various 
corporations which farmed the public revenues ; and 
he also derived great profits from advancing his 
money upon interest. In addition to this, he wus 
economical in .all his habits ; his monthly expendi¬ 
ture was small, and his slaves brought him in 
a considerable sum of money. He had a largo 
number carefully educattid in his own house, wliom 
he employ'od in transcribing hooks. He was thus 
enabled to procure a library for hims(df at a comjw- 
ratively sm.all cost, and to supi)ly tile public with 
books at a profit. Atticus, in fact, neglected no 
means of making money. We read, for instance, 
of his purchasing a set of gladiators, in order to let 
them out to lufigistrates and others w'ho wished to 
exhibit games. (Cic. ad Att. iv. 4, b.) 

(Hullcmann, lyuitribe in T. I*omponium Atticum., 
Traj. ad Ilhen. Hbffl; Drunmnn’s Aowt, vol. v.) 

A'TTICUS, C. QUrNCTJ US, consul suffectus 
from the first of November, a. d. (ID, declared in 
favour of Vespasian at Rome, and with the other 
partisans of Vesjjasian seized the Capitol. Here 
they w(‘re attacked by the soldiers of Vitellius ; 
the Capitol was burnt down, and Atticus, with 
most of the other loaders of his party, taken 
prisoner. Atticus was not put to death by Vitel¬ 
lius ; and probably in order to obtain the pardon 
of the emperor, lie admitted that he had set fire to 
I the Cajutol, as V’itellius was anxious that liis party 
slumld not boar the odium of this deed. (Tac. 
775/. iii. 7I>—75; Hioii Cass. Ixv. 17.) 

A'T'J'ICUS, M. VES'I CNUS, was consul in 
the year (a. i>. (io) iu which the conspiracy of 
I‘iso was formed against Nero. Atticus was a 
man of firm character, .'ind ]»ot.s(‘ssod great natural 
talents; J*iso was afraid lest he might restore 
liberty or proclaim some one enq-oror. Although 
iiinoeeiit he was }»ut to death by Nero on tlie 
detection of the conspiracy. Atticus liad bci'ii 
very intimate with the emperor, hut had incurred 
his hatred, as he had taken no pains to disguise 
the contempt in which lie held tiu; (‘inperor. He 
liad still further increased the emperor's hatred by 
marrying Statilia Messallina, altlmugh he knew 
that Nero was among lier lovers. (Tac. Ann. xv. 

4 b, 52, (id, (].0.) 

A'TTICUS, VIPSA'NIUS, a disciple of Apol- 
lodorus of Pergamus. (Senec. (untrue, ii. Id. p. 
1154.) As he is mentioned only iu this pass,age of 
Senecta, his name lias given rise to considerahle 
dispute. Spalding (ad Quintil. iii. 1. J; lb) conjec¬ 
tures that he was the son of AI. \’ips.aniuH Agrippa, 
who married thi; daugliter of T. Pomponius A/Zav/s, 
and that lie had the surname of Atticus iu honour 
of his grandfather. Frandsen (57. Vipsanius 
Apri/tpa., p. 221J), on the other hand, supposes him 
to have been the father of N’ipsanius Agrippa. But 
both of these conjectures arc unsupported by any 
tivideiice, and are in themselves improbable. We 
are more inclined to adopt Weichert’s opinion 
{Cues. Avpusti^ ^'c. Rcli<ptat\ p. bd), that, consider¬ 
ing the imperfect state, of Seneca’s text, wo ought 
to read Dionysius in this passage instead of V ip- 
saniuH. [Attjcl's, Dionysius.] (Comp. Piderit, 
De ApeUodaro Perpanumo^ ^ c. p. IG, &c.) 

A'TTILA (’AxTTjAas or’ArrlAas, German, .E/ire/, 
Hungarian, Et/icic)* king of the Huns, remarkable 

• Luden ( 7eutsch. Gcsch. ii, p. 5 (ib) conjectures that 
these wore all German titles of honour given to him. 
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as being the most formidable of the invaders of the 
Roman empire^ and (except Radagaisus) the only 
one of them who was not only a barbarian, but a 
savage and a heathen, and as the only conqueror 
of ancient or m(>dern times who has united under 
his rule the German and Sclavonic nations. He 
was the son of Mundzuk, descended from the an¬ 
cient kings of the Huns, and with his brother 
Rlcda, in German Blwlel. (who died, according 
to Jomandes, by his hand, in a. d. 44.5), at¬ 
tained in A. D. 4.‘14 to the sovereignty of all the 
northern tribc^s between the frontier of Gaul and 
the frontier of China (see Desguignes, lIvsL des 
Jlum^ vol. ii. pp. 295-301), and to the command 
of an army of at least 500,000 barbarians. (Jor- 
nandes, Reft. del. cc. 35, 37, 49.) In this ]M>8ition, 
partly from tin; real terror which it inspired, partly 
from his own endeavours to invest himself in the 
eyes of Christendom with the dreadful character of 
the predicted Antichrist (see Herbert, Atiila^ p. 
360), and in the eyes of his own countrymen with 
the invincible attributes attendant on the possessor 
of the miraculous sword of the Scythian god of war 
(Jomandes, Reh. Get. 35), he gradually concentrated 
upon himself the awe and fear of the whole an¬ 
cient world, which ultimately expn'ssed itself by 
affixing to his name the well-known epithet of 
“the Scourge of God.” The word seems to have 
been used generally at the time to denote the bar¬ 
barian invaders, but it is not aj>plied directly to 
Attila in any author prior to the Hungarian Chro¬ 
nicles, which first relate the story of his receiving 
the name from a hermit in Gaul. The earliest 
contemporary approaches to it are in a pass<'ige in 
Isidore's Chronicle, speaking of the Huns a8“virga 
Dei,” and in an inscrij)tion at Aquilehi, written a 
short time before the siege in 451 (see Herbert, 
Attila, j). 486), in which they are described as 
“imrainentia peccatorum flagelhu” 

His career divides itself into two parts. The 
first (a. d. 445—450) consists of the ravage of 
the Eastern empire between the Kuxine and 
the Adriatic and the negotiaticuis with Theo¬ 
dosius II., which followed upon it, and which 
were rendered remarkable by the resistanct; of 
Azimus (Priscus, cc. 35, 36), by the embassy 
from Constantinople to the royal village beyond 
the Danube, and the discovery of the treacherous 
design of the emperor against his life. (Ib. 37-72.) 
They were ended by a treaty which ceded to Attila 
a large territory south of the Danube, an annual 
tribute, and the claims which he made for the sur¬ 
render of the deserters from his anny. (Ib. 34-37.) 

The invasion of the Western empire (a. d. 450- 
453) was grounded on various pretexts, of which 
the chief were the refusal of the Eastern emperor, 
Marcian, the successor of Theodosius II., to pay 
the above-mentioned tribute (Priscus, 39, 72), and 
the rejection by the Western emperor Valentinian 
III. of his proposals of marriage to his sister Ho- 
noria. (Jomandes, Regn. Succ. 97, Reb, Get. 42.) 
Its {»articular direction was determined by his alli¬ 
ance with the Vandals and Franks, whose domi¬ 
nion in Spain and Gaul was threatened by Aetius 
and Theodoric. With an immense army composed 
of various nations, he crossed the Rhine at Stras- 
burg, which is said to have derived its name from 
his having made it a plac«; of thoroughfare (Klemm, 
Attila, p. 175), and marched upon Orleans. From 
hence he was driven, by the arrival of Aetius, to 
the plains of Chalons on the Manie, where he was 
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defeated in the last great battle ever fought by the 
Romans, and in which there fell 252,000 (Joman¬ 
des, Reb. Get. 42) or 300,000 men. (Idatius and 
Isidore.) He retired by way of Troyes, Cologne, 
and Thuringia, to one of his cities on the Danube, 
and having there recruited his forces, crossed the 
Alps in a. d. 451, laid siege to Aquileia, then the 
second cit}’’ in Italy, and at length took sind ut¬ 
terly destroyed it. After ravaging the whole of 
Lombardy, he was then preparing to march ui)on 
Rome, when he was suddenly diverted from his 
purpose, partly perhai)S by the diseases which had 
btigun to waste his anny, partly by the fear in¬ 
stilled into his mind that he, like Alaric, could i\ot 
survive an attack \ipon the city, but ostensibly and 
chiefly by his celebrated interview with Pope Leo 
the Great and the senator Avienus at Peschiera or 
Govemolo on the banks of the Mincius. (Jomand(;s, 
Reb. (ict. 42.) The story of the apparition of St. 
Peter and St. Paul rests on the authority of an 
ancient IMS. record of it in the Roman church, and 
on Paulus Diaconus, who wrote in the eighth cmi- 
tury, and who mentions only St. Peter. (Baronius, 
Ann. Keel. a. d. 452.) 

He accordingly returned to his palace beyond 
the Danube, and (if we except the doubtful story 
in Jomandes, dc Reb. Get. 43, of his invasion of the 
Alani and repulse by Thorismund) there remained 
till on the night of his marriage with a beau¬ 
tiful girl, variously named Hilda, Ildico, Mycolth, 
the last of his inmnnerable wivi's, possibly by ln>r 
hand (Marcellin. C'kruiueon), but probably by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, he; suddenly expired, 
and was buried Jiccording to the ancient and savagt? 
customs of his nation, (a. d. 454.) The instan¬ 
taneous fall of his empire is wcdl symbolized in the 
story that, on that same night, the empcjror 
Marcian at Constontinople dreamed that he saw 
the bow of Attila broken asunder. (Jomandes, 
Reh. Get. 49.) 

In person Attila was, like the Mongolian race in 
gen<*ral, a short thickset man, of stately gait, with 
a large head, dark complexion, flat nose, thin lieard, 
and bald with the exception of a few white hairs, 
his eyes small, but of great brilliancy and quick¬ 
ness. (Jomandes,/^c5. GW. 1 ]; Priscus, 55.) He 
is distinguished from the general character of sa¬ 
vage conquerors only by the gigantic nature of his 
designs, and the critical era at which he appeared, 
—unless we add also the magnanimity which he 
shewed to the innocent ambassador of Theodosius 11. 
on discovering the emperor’s plot against his life, 
and the awe with which he was inspired by the 
ma.iesty of Pope Leo and of Rome. Among the 
few personal traits recorded of him may be men¬ 
tioned the humorous order to invert the picture 
at Milan which representtid the subjugation of the 
Scythians to the Caesars (Suidas, s.v. K6pvK05); the 
command to bum the poem of Mamllus at Padua, 
who had referred his origin to the gods of Greece 
and Rome (Hungarian Chronicles, as quoted by 
Herbert, Attila, p. 500); the readiness with which 
he saw in the flight of the storks from Aquileia a 
favourable omen for the approaching end of the 
siege (Jomandes, RcIk Get. 42 ; Procop. Bell. Vand, 

\. 4); the stern simplicity of his diet, and the im¬ 
moveable gravity whidi he alone maintained amidst 
the uproar of his wild court, unbending only to 
caress and pinch the cheek of his favourite boy, 
Imac (Priscus, 49—70); the preparation of the 
funeral pile on which to bum himself, had the 
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Romans forced his camp at Chalons (Jornandes, 
Jlch. (Jet. 40); tho saying, that no fortress could 
exist in the empire, if he wished to raze it; and 
the speech at Chalons, recorded by .lornandcs {lieh. 
(Jet. 39), which contains parts too chaiticteristic to 
have been forged. 

The only permanent monuments of his career, be¬ 
sides its destructiveness, arc to be found in the great 
mound which he rais(;d for th(i dcdtmcc of his army 
during tlie siijgc of Aquileiji, and which still re¬ 
mains at Udine (ller})ert, Atlila., p. 4U9); and in¬ 
directly in the foundation of Venice by the Italian 
nobles who fled from his ravages in a. n. i.'il. The 
partial descent of the Hungarians from the rem¬ 
nant of his army, though maintained stnuiuously 
by Hungarian historians, has been genendly doubt¬ 
ed by later writers, as resting on insuflicient evi¬ 
dence. 

The chief historical authority for his life is l*ris- 
cus, either as prosci'ved in E^teerpi. tic E-pat. 

(in the Ryzantine historians), or retailed to us 
througli Jornandes. (Jet. 32-.j 0.) Hut he has 

also becoint! the ceiitni of tlirec distinct cycles of 
tradition, which, though now inseparably ldend(‘d 
with fable, furnish glimpses of historical truth. 
1. The Hungarian Li'gends, which are to be found 
in the life of him Ity Dalmatinus and Nicolaus 
Olahus, the Enneads of Sabellicus and the Decads 
of Bonfinius,—none of which an; earlier, in their 
present form, than the twelfth century. 

2. The Ecclesi.'istical Lt^gends, which relab^ to 
his invasion of Gaul, and which are to be found in 
the lives of St. Anianus, St. Servatius, St. (irno- 
vefa, St. Lupus, and St. Ursula, in the Acta Sanc¬ 
torum. 

3. The German Legends, which depart more 
entirely from history, find are to be found in the 
Nibidungen Lied, in a Latin j)oem on Attila, pub¬ 
lished by Fischer, and, as Mr. Herbert supposes 
(p. 530), in tin* romances about Arthur. S(‘e also 
W. Grimm’s lleUtensiujeii. 

In modern tvfirks, a short account is given in 
Gibbon (cc. 34, 35), Rottcck (in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Enci/clnplUtu!)^ and a most elaborate one in the 
notes to Mr. Herbert’s poem A ttiUt„ 1}{33, and 
in Kleinm’s Attita., 1327. Comp. J. v. Midler, ytt- 
tila der Held dcsfunften Jarh. 1 [A. P. S.j 

ATTILIA'NUS, a sculptor, a native of Aphro- 
disias. One of his productions, a statue of a 
muse, is in the museum at Florence. (Winckel- 
mann, vol. vi. pt. 2. p. 341, note.) [C. P. M.J 

ATTI'LIUS. [Atilius.] 

A'TTIUS. [Aenus and Atius.] 

A'TTIUS or ATTUS NA'VIUS. [Navius.] 

A^rriUS TU'LLIUS. [Tullius.] 

ATTUS CLAUSUS. [Clausus and Clau¬ 
dia Gens ] 

ATTUS, a Sabine praenomen. (Val. Max. 
Epit. dc Nomtn.) 

ATY^ANAS (’ATuamy), the son of Hippo¬ 
crates, a native of Adramyttium, conquered in 
boxing in the Olympic games, n. c. 72. He was 
afterwards killed by pirates. (Phlegon. Trail, ap. 
J*hot. Cod. 97, p. 83, b., 40, cd. Bckk. ; Cic. jtro 
Flacc. c. 13.) 

ATY'MNTUS (’Arujuvios or‘'Arujui/os), a son 
of Zeus and Cassio^xua, a beautiful boj^ who was 
beloved by Sarpedon. (Apollod. iii. 1. § 2.) Others 
call him a son of Phoenix. (Schol. ad AfwlUm. ii. 
178.) He seems to have been worshipped at Gor- 
tyn in Crete together with Europa. (Hock, C’reto, 
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i. p. 105.) Two otlier mythical personages of this 
name occur in Quint. Sinyrri. iii. 30U, and Horn. JL 
xvi. 317, &c. [L. S.] 

ATYS, ATTYS, ATTES, ATTIS, or ATTIN 
(‘'Atos, "Attus, *'Att7js, ’'Arris or ’'Arriv). 1. A 
son of Nana, and a beautiful shepherd of the Phry¬ 
gian town, Celaenae. (Theocr. xx. 40; Piiilostr. 
Epist. 39; 'J’ertul. de Nat. 1.) His story is rebated 
in ditterent ways. According to Ovid {Fast. iv. 
221), Cybelo loved the beautiful slu'pherd, and 
made liim her own priest on condition that he 
should preserve his chastity inviolate. Atys broke 
the covenant with a nymph, the daughter of tho 
river-god Sangarius, and was thrown by the god¬ 
dess into a state of madness, in which he unmanned 
iiimsclf. When in consequence he wanted to put 
an end to his life, Cybele changed him into a flr- 
tree, w'hich hencefortli became sacred to her, and 
she commanded that, in future, her priests should 
be eunuchs, ((’oinpare Arnob. a(h. (Jent. v. 4, and 
A(ii)LsTis,) Another story relates, that Atys, the 
])riest of Cybele, ih*d into a forest to escape the 
voluptuous embraces of a Phrygian king, but that 
he was overtaken, and in the ensuing struggle un¬ 
manned his jmrsuer. The dying king avenged 
himself by inflicting tho same calamity upon Atys. 
Atys w'as found by the priests of Cybele under a 
fir-tree, at the moimuit he wns expiring. They 
carried him into the temple of the goddess, and en¬ 
deavoured to restore (»im to life, but in vain. Cy- 
bcle ordained that the death of Atys should be 
bewailed every year in s(*lemn lamentations, and 
that luniceforth her |)riebts should be eunuchs. 
(I’ctAAot, f/o///, Serv. ad Aca. ix. llfl; comp. Lo- 
b(*( k, u<l Jdinjui h. ]). 273.) A third account siiys, 

I that Cybele, when exposed by her father, thePhry- 
1 gian king Maeon, was fed by }).authers and brougiit 
up by shepherdesses, and that she afterw'ards se¬ 
cretly married Atys, who was subsequently called 
Papas. At this moment, C’vbele was recognised 
and kindly received by her parents; but tvhen her 
connexion with Atys became known to them, 
Macon ordered Attis, and the shepherdesses among 
whom she iiad lived, to be put to death. Cybele, 
maddened with grief at this act of her father, tra¬ 
versed the country amid loud lameutatioiis and tho 
sound of cymbals. l*hrygia w'as now visited by 
an epidemic and scarcity. The oracle commanded 
that Attis should be buried, and divine honours 
paid to Cybele ; but as tho body of the youth was 
already in a state of decomposition, the funenil ho¬ 
nours were paid to an image of him, which w'as 
made as a substitute. (Diod. iii. 58, &c.) Accord¬ 
ing to a fourth story related by Pausanias (vii. 17. 
§ 5), Atys was a sou of the Phrygian king Calaus, 
and by nature incapable of propagating his race. 
When he had growm up, he went to Lydia, where 
he introduced the worship of Cybele. The grateful 
goddess conceived such an attachment for him, that 
Zeus in his anger at it, sent a wild boar into Lydia, 
which killed many of the inhabitants, and among 
them Atys talso. Atys was believed to be buried 
in Pessinus xmder mount Agdistis. (Pans. i. 4. § 5.) 
He was Avorshipped in the temples of Cybele in 
common Avith this goddess, (vii.20. §2; Audlstis; 
Hesych. s. r. ’'Atttjs.) In AA'orks of art he is re¬ 
presented as a 8he})herd with flute and staff. His 
worship apiK'ars to have been introduced into 
Greece at a comparatively late period. It is an 
ingenious opinion of Bottiger {Amalthea^ i. p. 353, 
&c.), tliat the mythus of Atys represents the two- 
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fold character of nature, the male and female, con- otlier reforms in the same year mtmtinned by Invy. 
centmted in one. (vii. 4‘J.) 

2. A son of Manes, king of the MacoTiians, from 4. L. Genttcius (L. p. M. n.) Aventinensis, 
whoso son Lydus, his son and successor, the Maeo- consul b. c. (Liv. x. 1; Died. xx. 102.) 

nians were afterwards calhid Lydians. (Herod, i. 7, AVENTl'NLTS, a son of Hercules and the 
vii. 74.) Herodotus (i. 04 ; comp. Dionys. Hal. priestess Rhea, (Virg. Am. vii. (i.^O.) Servius on 
A./;. i. 2G, 20 ; Tacit. .4iv. 55) mentions this passage speaks of an Aventinus, a king of the 
Tyrrhenus as another son of Atys; and in another Aborigines, who was killed and buried on the hill 
passage (iv. 45), he speaks of Cotys as the son of afterwards called the Aventine. [L. S.l 

Manes, instead of Atvs. AVENTl'^^US, one of tlie mythical kings of 


13. A Latin chief, tlie sou of Alba, and father of 
Capys, from wlioin the Latin gens Alia derived its 
origin, and from whom Augustus was Ix'lievod to 
be descended on his mother’s side. (Virg. Aen. v. 
5()ll; Liv. i. ,*3; Suet. Am/- 4.) 

4. A son of (h'oesus. [Adh.\stus.] [L. S.) 

AU'DATA (AuSa'ra), an Illyrian, the first wife 
of Philip of IMaciubm, by whom he had a daughter, 
Cynna. (Athen. xiii. p. 557, c.) 

AlJDl'/NTIUS, a SpanisJi bishoj), of w'hom 
frennadius {dr I'iris lllustrihus^ c. 14) records, that 
lie wrote against tin* Manichaeans, the Sabellians, 
the Arians, and, with esp(*cial eiu'rgy, against the 
I’hotinians. Tlie work was entitled </c Fide ad- 
rersus 1 Is object was to shew that the 

S(‘cond person in the Trinity is co-('ternul with the 
Father. Audentius is styled by I’rithemius (de 
Script. Ecc/. Cl.) “ vir in divinis scripturis e.xerci- 
tatum habeiis ingeiiium.'” Cave sujiposes him to 
have flourished about a. d. 2(i0. f.I. M. M.J 
AIJDO'LEON (AdSoAcau' or Ad^ceAecDe), a king 
of Paeonia, was the son of Agis. He was a con¬ 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and was the 
hither of Ariston, who distinguished himself at tlu^ 
battle of Guagamela. and of a daughter who married 
Pyrrhus, king of Kjieiriis. In a war with the 
Autoriatae he was reduced to great straits, but was 
succoured by Cassaiider. (Diotl. xx. Lb.) [C.P.M.J 
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AVENTINKNSIS, the name of a plebeian fa¬ 
mily of tlie frenucia gens. The name was deriviul 


Alba, w'ho was buried on the hill which was after¬ 
wards called by his name. He is said to have 
I reigned thirty-seven years, and to have been suc¬ 
ceeded by Procas, tin; father of Amulius. (Liv. i. 
.‘1; Dionys. i. 71; Ov. Fust. iv. 51.) 

AVEKNIJS, properly sjuuiking, the name of a 
lake in Camijania, which the Latin poi'ts describe 
as the entrance to the lower world, or as the lower 
w’orld itself. Here wt have only to mention, that 
Avernus xvas also regarded as a divine being; for 
Servius (ad 17/y/. (leonf. ii. ](>]) sjieaks of a statue 
of Avernus, wdiich perspired during the storm after 
the union of the Averniap and Lncrinian lakes, and 
to which expiatory sacrifices were offered. [L. S.J 
A V EKRUNrnS. [Apotropaki.] 

ATTFPDIA GENS, plebeian, was not known 
till the later times of the republic. The first mem¬ 
ber of it, W'ho obtained the consulship, w'as Cn. 
Aufidius Grestes, in n. c. 71. Its cognomens are 
Limco and Ohkstks: for those w'ho occur with- 
j out a familv-name, see .ArKiDirs. 

AUFJD'IENLS RUFUS. (RrFirs.i; 

CN. AUFIDIUS, tribune of the plebs, b. r. 

\ 170, aceusi'd G. Luere.tiiis Galhis on account of his 
I o]t])ression of the (.’halcidians. (Liv. xliii. 10.) 
j ('N. AUFPDIUS, a leanu'd historian and per- 
; haps a jurist, is cididirated in some of tin* extant 
works of Cicero for the eiiuanimity with which he 
bore blindness; and we find from St. Jerome {in 
Fpduph. Nepofiani., vol. iv. P. ii. ]». 2()0, I'd. 
Deiiedict.), that his patiimce was also recounted in 
the lost treatise de Consohdioue. His corjion'.d 
blindness did not (lueiicli his intellectual vision. 
Diweaved of sigiit and advanced in age, he still at¬ 
tended his duties, and spoke in the senate, and 
found means to w'rite a Grecian history. Cicero 
states (7«.sc. Disp. v. 130), that he also gave advice 
to his friends {ncc aniieis delifjerantibtis deerut) ; 
and, on account of this expression, he has been 
ranked by some legal biographers among the Roman 


from the hill Aventinus, which w'as the rpiarter of 
Rome peculiar to the plebeians. The family wais 
descended from the tribune Cn. Gcnucius, who was 
murderi'd in b. c. 470. 

1. L. Genucius M. f. (N’. n. Avrntinensik, 
consul B. c. .‘305, and again in 1302, was killed in 
battle against the Jlernicans in the latter of these 
years, and iiis army routed. His defeat and death 
caused the patricians great joy, as he was the 
first consul who liad marched against the enemy 
with plebeian auspices, (Liv. vii. 1, 4, (i; Died. 
XV. 90, xvi. 4 ; Eutrop. ii. 4 ; Oros. iii. 4; Lyd. 
ds Map. i. in.) 

2. Cn. GKMTcnTs M. f. M. n. Aventinensis, 
consul B. c. 30,'3, in which year the senate was 
chiefly occupied in endeavouring to appease tlie 
anger of the gods. (Liv. vii. 3; Diod. xvi. 2.) 

3. L. Guvn lus (Aventinensis), tribune of the 
plehs, B. c. 342, probably belonged to this family. 
Jb* brought forward a law for the abolition of j 
usury, and w'as probably the author of many of the j 


jurists. In his old agii, he adopted Cn. Amelins 
On*stes, who conse(]uently took the name of Aiifi- 
dius in place of Aurelius. This precedent has been 
quoted (Cic. pro L>om. 13) to slnnv that the power 
of adopting does not legally dejiend on the power 
of begetting children. Aufidius was (piacstor a. c. 
119, tribumis plcbis, B. c. 114, and finally praetor 
B. c. 108, about two years before the birth of Cicero, 
who, as a boy, was aciiuainted rvith the old blind 
scholar. (JM Fin. v. 19.) [J. T. G. J 

SEX. AUFPDIUS, was warmly recommended 
by Cicero to Cornificius, proconsul of Africa, in B. e. 
43. {Ad Fam. xii. 2(), 27.) 

T. AUFPDIUS, a jurist, the brother of M. 
Virgilius, who accused Sulla a. c. o(). It W'as pro¬ 
bably the jurist who was quaiistor a. c. 84, and 
who was afterw'ards praetor of Asia. {Q>\c. pro Flue. 
1,9.) He may' also have been the Aufidius once 
talked of as one of Cicero’s competitors for the con¬ 
sulship, B. c. G3. (Cic. (ul All. i. 1.) In pleading 
private causes, he imitated the manner ol T. J u- 
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vpiitiiis and Ills diseiple, P. Orbius, both of whom 
were Koinid lawyers and shrewd but unimpassioiied 
speakers, (’icero, in whose lifetime he di<‘d at a 
very advanced age, mentions him rather slightingly 
as a good and harmless man, but no great orator. 
[Brutus^ 4o.l [.I. T. (i.] 

T. AUFi DUIS, a physician, who was a native 
of Sicily and a pupil of Asclepiades of I3ithyniii, 
and who therefoni lived in tlui first cmitury n. c. 
(Steph. liyz. s. ??. Au^pax‘OJ/.) He is probably the 
same person W’ho is quoted by C'aelius Aurelianus 
by the name of 7'ifus only, and who WTote a work 
On tlte Soul and another On Chronic JJiscascs^ con¬ 
sisting of at least two books. {Acut. AIorL ii. ‘J.O, 
p. 144; Alorh. Chron. i. .*), p. [W.A.fkJ 

AIIFPDIUS JIASSUS. [llAsstrs.] 
AUFI'DIUS CHIUS, a jurist, who is known 
only from the so-called Vatuxina FratpHcnUi^ first 
published by Mai in 102.‘i along with fragments of 
Symmachiis and other newly-discovered remains of 
antiquitj'. In Vat, Fraa. S 77, an opinion of Ati- 
licinus is cited from Aufidius ('hius; hence it is 
plain that tliis Aufidius could be neither Naitmsa 
nor Tucca, the disciples of Servius, for they lived 
long before Atilicinus. The Chian may possibly 
be identified with 'I’itus or ^'itus Aufidius, who 
was consul under Hadrian, and is mentioned in the 
preamble of a senatusconsultum which is cited in 
JMg. 5. tit. ,'l. s. 20 [22]. (i. (Hruns, Quid cou- 

Jlraut Vutiraua Fratfuicuta ad mcliufi co<fno,sccitduiu 
jus h’onianwn^ p. Hi, Tubingae, 1042.) [,F.T.G.] 

AIJFI'HIUS NAMUSA. [NAMUs.t.] 
AUFI'DIUS TUCCA. [Titca.] 
AU'OAllUS. [ActiAUirs.] 

ATJfiK or AUCiFIA (Ailyv or Aa 7 fia). a daugh¬ 
ter of Alcus and Neaera, was a priestess of Athena, 
and having become by Heracles the niotluT of a 
son, she concealed him in the temple of the god¬ 
dess. In consi-quence of this profiination of the 
sanctuary, the country was visited by a scarcity; 
and when Aliais tvas infonued by an oracle that 
the temple of Athena was proian(!d by soin<*thing 
unholy, he 8earclu?d and found the; child in it, and 
ordered him to be exposed on mount Partbenion, 
where he was suckled b}' a stag (eAac/ios), whence 
tin* boy derived the name of Telephus. Auge was 
surrenderi'd to Naujdius, who was to kill her, but 
lie gave her to Teuthras, king of the ^Mysians, 
who made her his wife. (Apollod. ii. 7. 4? 4, iii. 

t; 1.) The s,ame story is related with some 
modifications by Pausanias (viii. 4. g (J, 4d. § a), 
Diodorus (iv. Hyginus (/’uZi. f)i)),and Tzetzes 
(ud Lycoph. 20()). Kespecting her subsequent 
meeting W'ith her son Telephus, see Telej'hi’s. 
Her tomb was shewn in the time of Pausanias 
(viii. 4. g ()) at I’ergamus in Mysia. Auge was 
represented by Polygnotus in the Lesche of Dtdphi. 
(x. 28. § 4.) Another mythical jiersonage of this 
name, one of the Horae, occurs in Hygimis. {Fab. 
1«,T) [L. S.J 

AU'GKAS or AUGKIAS (AuYc'as or AvyHas)^ 
a son of Phorbas and llermione, and king of 
the Epcians in Elis. According to some accounts 
he was a son of Elcios or Helios or Poseidon. 
(Paus. V. 1. g 7 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 5 ; Schol. ad 
Apollon, i. 172.) His mother, too, is not the 
Nime in all traditions, for some call her Iphiboe or 
Naupidame. (Tzetz. ad Lycojdi. 41; Hygin. Fab. 
14.) He is mentioned among the Argonauts, but 
he is more celebrated in ancient story on account 
of his connexion wdth Heracles, one of whose 
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labours, imposed upon him by Eurystheus, was 
to clear in one day the sUibles of Augeas, who 
kept in them a large number of oxen. Heracles 
was to have the tenth part of the oxen as his re¬ 
ward, but when the hero had accomplished his 
tJisk by leading the rivers Alpheus and Peneus 
through the stiibles, Augeas refused to keep his 
promise. Heracles, therefore, made w'ar upon 
him, which terminated in his dealli and that of his 
sons, with the exception of one, Piiylcus, whom 
Heracles placed on tlie throne of Ids father. (Apol¬ 
lod. 1. c.; ii. 7. § 2 ; Diod. iv. 13, 33 ; 'J'heocrit. 
Idyll. 2.5.) Another tradition preserved in Pan- 
saiiias (v. 3. § 4, 4. g 1) represents Augeas as 
dying a natural death at an advanced age, and as 
receiving heroic lionours from Oxylus. [L. S.] 

AIJ'GEAS or AU'filAS (Ay 7 eay or Au7ta5), 
an Athenian poet of the middle comedy. iSuidas 
(at. 7’.) and Eudoeia (p. 0'8) nnmtion the following 
pla 3 's of his : “AypoiKos,, Afs, Kari^povpfvos, and 
nop<yvpa. He ajipears likewise to have written 
epic poems, and to have borrowed from Antimaclius 
of Tef)s. (Fabric. liibl. Croce, ii. p. 42.5, [C. P.M.] 

AUGUUPivnS, the name of families in tin? 
Gemieia and Minucia gentes. 'I’lie word is evi¬ 
dently derived from augur. 

I. Ccuueii Aufjurini. 

Tliov' must originally have been patricians, ns we 
find. consuls of this family long before the consulship 
was open to tlie pleljcians. lint here a diiliculty 
arises. Livy calls (v, 13, 18) Cn. Gonucius, who 
was consular tribune in n. e. 388 and again in 380’, 
a plebeian, and we learn from the Capitoline Fasti 
I that his snrnaiiio was Augurinus. Now if Livy 
and the (apitolinc F.usti are both right, the 
(iemieii Auguriui must have gone over to the 
plebeians, as the Minncii Augurini did. It is 
possible, however, that .•■\ugurinus in the Capitoline 
Fasti mav’ he a mistake for Aventiiiensis, which 
we know was a }>lebeian famil}’ of the same gens. 
[Avkxtinenms.] 

1. T. Ge.mxius L. f. L. .\. ArGriUNt's, con- 
.sul «. c. 451, abdicated his oflico and was made a 
member of the first decemvinite, (Liv. iii. 33 ; 
Dionys. x. 54, 5(1; Zoiiar, vii. 18.) He was not 
included in the second. In the contests in 445 
respecting the admission of the plebs to the consul¬ 
ship, which ended in the institution of the consular 
tribunate, Augurinus recommended the patiiciaiis 
to make some concessions. (Dionys. xi. (iO.) 

2- M. (iKNrcii’sL. K. L. x. Ai cjuki.nus, brother 
of the preceding (Dionys. xi. GO), consul b. c. 445, 
in which year the consular tribunate tvas instituted, 
and the lex Canuleia carried, establishing con- 
nuhium between the patres and plebs. (Liv. iv. 
1, &e.; Dionys. xi. 52, 58 ; Diod. xii. 31; Zonar. 
vii. 18; Varr. L. L. v. 150, ed. Muller.) 

3. Cn. Genucjus M. f. M. n. AiGUiUNt’s, 
consular tribune b. c. 388, and again in 38(), in 
the latter of which years ho was cut off h}' an am¬ 
buscade in the war with the Faliscans and Cape- 
nates. (Liv. V. 13, 18 ; Diod. xiv. 54, 80.) 

II. Alinurii Auyuriui. 

They were originall}' i)atricians, but a part of 
the family' at least passed over to the plebeuuis 
in B. c. 438. [See below. No. 5.] 

1. M. Minijciu-s Augurinus, consul b. c. 487, 
in wdiich year the temple of Saturn was dedicatetl 
and the Saturnalia instituted. (Liv. ii. 21; Dionys. 
vi. 1.) He was consul again in 482, when there, 
was a great famine at Uome. He t«mk an active 
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part in t.lie dtTt'nco of Coriolanus, who was limuniit 
to trial ill this yt'ar, but was imablc to olitain his 

iicquittal. (Liv. ii. 34; Dionys. vii. 20, 27—32, 
3f{, b‘0, fil.) Til tho virtorlous approach of C'orio- 
lanus to Homo at tlie fu'ad of tho V^ilsciaii army, 
Auguriniis was onn of tlio omhiLssy sent to iii- 
terc<‘<lo with liim on behalf of tho city. (Dionys. 
viii. 22, 23.) 

2. 1*. MiNTTi it^s Ai’ct’kint's, consul ji. c. 4.‘)2, 
was chiolly ongagi'd in liis consulship in obtaining 
a supply of corn from dilVoivnt countrios, on mrount 
of tho famine at Home. (Liv. ii. 31; jTionys. 
Tii. 1; Oros. ii. 3.) 

3. Tj. IMi.vurn s J\ r. ]\I. n. TIsqt’imm s At- 

GniiiNtrs, consul n. c. carrii'd on the war 

against tlie Aeijiiians, but through fear shut himself 
up in his camp on tlu' Algidns, and allowed the 
emmiy to surround him. Tie was delivcTi'd from 
his danger by the dictator L. Quinctius ('incin- 
iiatus, who compelli'd liim, howe\('i\ to resign his 
consulship. In the Fasti (’apitolini we hav<* om- 
of tlu! inversions which are so common in Homan 
history : in th(> Fasti, Augnrinus is rejiresential as 
consul sulfectus in ])lace of oju' whose name is lost, 
instead of being liimself succi'cded by arndher. 

(Ta'v. iii. 2.-)- 21>; 1 >ion_\ s. x. 22 ; Lion ('ass. Fran. 
xxxiv. 27, p. 140, e(i. Keimar; A'al. Max. ii. 
7. § 7, V. 2. ^ 2; FJor. i. 11; Zonar. \ ii. 17 ; 
Niidudir, Ham. ///,'./. ii. n. (104.) 

4. Q. AIini’i II s 1’. V. M. N. I’siini.iNfs Av - 
fjdUiNrs, brother of No. 3, consul n. c. 437, had 
the conduct of tlie w:ir against the Sabines, but 
could not do more than ravage their lands, as ilu-y 
shut themselves up in their wtilled towns. (Liv. 
iii. 30; Ibonys. x. 20', 30.) 

3. L. ISliMTirs Ai’<iriuNrs, was appointed 
prael'ect of the corn-marl;et (/o-oc/ec/z/.s- o^/^/oy/or) 
in n. <;. 43.0, in ordm- to regulate ilie price of corn 
and obtain a sujijily i'rom abroad, as the ]ieople 
wmv* snlTering from ejievous famine. Sp. Ttlaelius, 
who distinguislu-d himself by hislibend .suppliesof 
corn to tlie [teojile, was accused by tin* pafiicians 
of aiming at tfie sovereignty; and Anguiann.s is 
said to liave disclosi'd his treason.able designs to 
the senat(‘. Tin’ termeiit occasioned by the assas¬ 
sination of Marlins was ap]i<-ased by Auguriniis, 
Avho is said to have gone over to the jdelis from 
the jiatriciaiis, and to have been chosen by the 
tribunes one of their Itody, It is stated, indeed, 
that he was (decti-d an eleventh tribune, as tlie 
nnndier of their Itody was full; Imt this .seems in¬ 
credible. 'riiat be passed over to the plelis, Imw- 
I'ver, is conhrnied by the I'act, that we fmd snbse- 
(jneiitly inembrn's of liis family tribunes of the 
plelis, Augnriiiiis also lowered the ])rice of corn 
in three market days, li.ving as the maximiim an m.s- 
for a niodins. Tlie people, in their gmlitude, pre¬ 
sented Jiiiii with an ox having its horii.s gilt, and 
erected a statue to his honour outside the Porta 



Trigemiua, for which every body subscribed an 
ounce of brass. (Tdv. iv. 12—Ki; Pliri. 7/. AT. 
xviii. 1, xxxiv. 11; Niebuhr, Jiam. f/isf. ii. p.423, 
&c.) 'I’hiti circumstance is conuiieiiiorated in the 
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preceding coin of the Minucia gens. Tho obverse 
represents ilie head of Pallas winged : the reverse 
a column surmounted by a statue, wliich is not 
clearly delineated in tho annexed cut, with ears of 
' corn .springing up from its base. The inscription 
is c. wiNvxr. c, F. Av^tivinNi., with Koma at the 
top. (Fckhel, V. p. 2.54.) 

a. Ti. MiNiaaiT.s ArainRiNirs, consul n. c. 3(1.5, 
the last year of the Samnite war, was said in some 
annals to have nviMved a mortal wound in battle. 
(Jjiv. i.x, 44; Died. xx. 31.) 

7. M. Minpcius (AfiiiiniM’s), tribum* of tho 
plebs, n. c. 21(>, introdu<;ed the bill fur the creation 
of tlie triumviri men.sarii. (Liv. xxiii. 21.) 

3. C. Mi.vnnr.s AiaiTMiiM’s, tribmii' of tho 
})lehs, ij. (;. 137, jiroposi'd the imposition of a line 
upon L. Scipio Asiaticus, and demanded that Seipio 
should give security ( ;ofov/c.«f). As Seipio, liow- 
ever, refused to do so, Aiiguriuns ordiM'ed him to 
be seized and carried to ]irisnn, but was unable to 
c.'iiTy bis command into elVect in couseipience of 
llu' intercession of bis colleague, Tib. Seinjironiiis 
(Jniccliii.s, the father of 3'ib. and C. («rac<;lii. 
((Jell, vii. 111.) A dilfenmt account of this alVair 
is given ill Livy, (xxxviii. .5.5—(JO.) 

3, 'J'l. AIimcm's (Ai (;i’kim:.s) Moi.MorM s, 
Avas ])rae(or peregi’inus n. r. 1 30, anil died of the 
jiestileiico Avhich vi-sited Hume in that year. (Liv. 

xl. 3.5, 37.) 

Ardl'lU'XrS, SK'NTIPS, a poet in the 
time of tlie younger IMiny, who wrote short ]Kienis, 
such as epigrams, idv 11s, Ac., Avhicli he called 
viadn, and Avhich Avon* in the style of ('atidliis 
and (.'alviis. Jle Avas an intimate friend of tlie 
younger J^liny, whom he jiraised in liis verses ; 
and Pliny in return represented .Auguriniis as one 
of tlie lirst of poets. One of his jioems in praise of 
Pliny is pre.served in a letter of the latter. (Plin. 
L)>. iv. 27, ix. 3.) 

ArOlJSTl'.M S, AUHF/LirS, ST., the most 
illustrious of the Latin fathers, Avas horn on the 
I3tli of .\ovenil»(‘r, a, !>. 3.51, at Tagast(‘, an inland 
town in Xiiniidia, ideiitilied liy D’Aiiville with the 
nmdeni 'I'ajelt. liis liitlier, I’atriciiis, Avho died 
about scA’enteen years after the birth of Augustin, 
Avas originally a heathen, hut emhinced Cliristia- 
iiity late in life. 'I’hoiigh jinor. In* belonged to the 
curiales of 'J'agaste. (August. Con/] ii. 3.) He 
is descriln'd Ity hi.s son us a benevolent but Imt- 
tenipered man, comparatively careless of the 
morals of bis olVspring, but an.xious for his iiii- 
proveiiient in h-arning, us the means of future 
succi'ss ill life. Mouiiica.,* the mother of Augiis- 
tiii, AA'as a (Tristian of a singularly de\'out and 
gentle spirit, Avlio exerti’d herself to the utmost 
in training ni> lier son in the pnicticc of piety ; 
hilt bis disposition, complexionally ardent and 
fi<*;idsirong, seemed to bid d<-liaiice to her ef¬ 
forts. He has given, in his Confessions, a vivid 
]iicture of his lunish follies and vices,—his love of 
play, his hatred of learning, his disohediencr* to his 
parents, and his acts of deceit and theft. It would 
indeed he absurd to iiifor from tliis recital thjit he 
Avas a jirodigy' of youthful Avickediiess, such faults 
being unhappily too common at that early age. 
None, however, hut a very shallow moralist Avill 
treat these singular disclosures Avith ridicule, or 


* For the orthograpliy of this name, see IJiihr, 
flcsvhirhtc dvr Koiuiwlivu Litvrutur^ ISupjdeniciit ^ 
vol. ii. p. 22.5. and note p. 223. 
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deny that they open a very important cliaptcr in 
the history of human nature. When Au^»ustin 
was still very young, he fell into a dangerous dis¬ 
order, wliich induced him to wish for haptisni ; 
but on his recovery, the rite was delayed, lie 
tells us lliat he was exceedingly delighted, from 
his childliood, with the fabulous stories of the 
Latin po(!ts; but the dilliculty of learning Greek 
inspir(*d him with a great disgust for that language, 
lie was sent, during his boyhood, to be educated 
at the neighbouring town of Aladaura, and after¬ 
wards removed to Carthage in order to prosecute 
the study of rhetoric. Here he fell into vicious 
practices; and before he was eighteen, his concu¬ 
bine bore him a son, whom lie naniial Ad('odatus. 
III! applied, however, with characteristic ardour, to 
the study of the great masters of rhetoric and phi¬ 
losophy. In particular, he describes in strong 
terms the beneficial effect produced njion him by 
reading the Ilortensius of Cicero. Soon after this, 
be embraced tbc Alanicbaean beresy,—a wild and 
visionary system, ro]mgiiant aliki* to sound reason 
and to Scripture, but not without strong f.iscina- 
tions for an ardent and imaginative mind nndisci- 
jdini'd in the lessons of practical ridigion. 'I'o this 
pernicious doctrine he adhered for nine years, dur¬ 
ing which lie unhappily seduced others into the 
adoption of the same errors. 

After teaching grammar for some time at bis i 
native place, he returned to Carthage, hiiving lost 
a friend whose death affected him Aery deeply. 
At Carthage he hocanie a teacher of rhetoric, and 
in liis twenty-M'tenlli year puhlislied his first 
Avork, entitled, "deapto et jmlchro,” Avhich lie 
dedicated to lliiu'ius, a Uoinaii orator. knoAvn to 
him only liy his hieh reputation. Of the fate 
of tins A\ork the author seems to liave been siii:iu- 
larly careless; for Avlien he wrote liis Confessi()ii>. 
he iiiul lost sight of it altogether, and says he does 
nut renienilicr whether it Avas in two or three 
hooks. We agree with Lord Jeifery {h'i/n/r/. Jtrit. 
art. lie.'Mity) in lamenting the disippearance of this 
treatise, aaIucIi was jirohahly detecti\e enough in 
strict scientific analysis, hut could not fail to 
abound in ingenious dis(|uihition ami \igorous elo- | 
ijiience. 

About this time Augustin began to distrust the 
baseless creed of tl’e Alaiiicliaeaiis, and the more 
so that he found no satisfaction from the reasonings 
of their most celebrated teacher, Caustus, Aviih 
Avliom lie fieijneutly conversed. In the \ear j 
he Avent, against the Avislies of liis niollier, to j 
Itoine, intending to exeivise liis profession as a | 
teaelii'r of rhetoric there. I'hir this step, he assigns j 
as his reason that the students in Lome liehaved . 
Aviili greater decorum than those of Carthage, j 
Avhero the schools ay ere often scenes of gross ami ! 
irrejiressilile disorder. At Koine he had a danger- | 
oils illness, from Avliich however he soon reco\ered; 
and after teaeliing rhetoric for a few months, he 
left the imperial city, in disgust at tlie fraudulent 
comfuct of some of his stmleiits, and went to 
Alilan, designing to pursue his professioji in that 
city. At that time Ambrose was hislioj) of Alilan, 
and Ins convcrstitiou and preaching made a good 
impression upon Augustin, lie was not, however, 
eon verted to Christianity at once, hut fell, for a 
time, into a state ol general uncertainty and scep¬ 
ticism. The great mystery of all, the origin of 
evil, especially perplexed and tormented him. Ky 
degrees his mind acipiired a healthier tone, ami 
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the reading of some of the IMatonie jihilosoplierR 
(not in the original Greek, hut in a Latin version) 
disposed him still more favourably towards the 
(’liristian system. From these lie turned, Avitli a 
delight unfelt before, to tlio Holy .Scriptures, in the 
perusal of wliicli liis earlier doubts and ditliciilties 
giiAa* way before the helf-evideneiiig light of divine 
truth. He avus greatly benetited liy the religious 
coiiA-ersations Avhich he held with .Siinpliciaii, a 
Christian jiresliyter, avIio hail formerly instructed 
Ambrose himself in theology. After dee]) consi¬ 
deration, and many struggles of feeling (of A\hicl» 
he has given an interesting record in tlie eighth 
and ninth hooks of his (,‘(uiics!-ious), he resolved on 
making a fuihlic profession of (Christianity, and 
Avas baptized by Ambrose at Alilan on the ■J.nli of 
April, A . I). .‘5b7. His fellow-tow'nsiiian and inti¬ 
mate friend, Alyjiius, and his natural son, Adeo- 
datus of whose extraordinary genius he sjieaks 
Avith fond enthusiasm, A\eie baptized on tlie 
sjune Occasion. His motlier Aloimica, Avho had 
followed liim to Alilan, rejoiced o\(.‘r this liappy 
('AiMit as the completion of all her desirc-s on earth. 
She did not long survive it; for shortly after his 
conversion, Augustin set out vvilli her to return to 
Africa, and at Ostia, on the banks of tlit' Tiber, his 
mother ilied, after an illness of a few days, in tlio 
fifty-six:tii year of her age. Her son has given, in 
the ninth book of his Confessions (ec. <5-11 ) a brief 
hut deeply interesting account of this excellent 
Avonian. Augustin reinaim d at Koine some lime 
after his mother's death, and eompo^ed his treatises 
</c Morihus 7>c/<',s/oc (.''i/Iinlicat it lie Murl/jus 
M(i//ii iu< unniiy iJr (^>ii<nitik(fc Auinnu-^ and dc 
Lifuro Ailiiirio. 'I'he latt<‘i', however, was not 
tiiiished until some y<*ai's lifter. 

In the latter jiari of the \t‘ar .'5dd, Augustin re¬ 
turned by way of Cartilage to T: easte. lie sold the 
I small remains of his pai. rnal pr ij.''rty, and gave tJie 
])r<iceeds to the jioor; and pa.'si'd tlie next three Vi'iirs 
; in seclusion, devoting himself to religious exeivises. 
j At this period of Ids iile he wrote Ids treatlsi's df 
1 (.ti’insi notini J/im/c/uo os', dr .1/vs/t'o, <./,• d/fo/is/ro, 

I (addressed to liis son Adeodatiis), and di I’crir 
Ji’i 'ii/iof/r. 'I’lie reputation of these works and of 
their author's ]tersoual (“vcelleiice si'cnis to have 
been sjieedily tiitl'used, for iu the year .‘I.'H. Augus¬ 
tin, against Ids own Avislie-^, Avas ordained a juiest 
by Valerius, then bishop of Hippo. (>n lids, he spent 
sometime in retirement, in oi.ler to (,nalify himself 
by the sjiecial study of the Klhle lor the Avoik of 
preaeliiiig. AVhen he entered on this ])ul)llc duty, 
he diseliarged it with great accojitaiice and success. 
He did not, ImvA'ever, abandon Ids labours as an 
aiitlior, luit wrote Ids tractate dr I'tditxl- rrrdrudi^ 
iiiscrilied to his friend lloiioratus, and aiiotiier en¬ 
titled dc diiiiltus A /thiiidiiis ^Mafiir/iiirns. 

He. also published an account of his uis]uUatiou 
j Avitli Fortunalus, a di.siinguislied teaelii'r of the 
I Alaidehaean doctrine. In ihe ycir he Avas 

i appointed, tiiougli still only a presbyter, to diliver 
i a discourse u]iou the creed before tiie council of 
; Hippo. This discourse, Avideh still extant, waa 
I luihllshed at tin' solicitation ef Ids t'l lends, 
j In the year bl».‘, \'al. lius exerted Idinself to oh- 
I tain .'Vugustiu as Ids colleague in tlie e])iseo]>al 
charge; and lliough AugUstin at lirst urged ids 
unwillingness av itli great sincerity, his scriqilcs 
Averc oAeivoiue, and he A\as ordtiined hislioji of 
Hippo. 11c perfvirmed the duties of Ills ncAv oltice 
with zealous Ikieliiy. iiml yet louiid lime ;iiiiivi.st 
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them all for the composition of many of his ablest 
and most interestiiifr works. His history, from the 
time of his elevation to the see of Hippo, is so 
closely implicated with the Donatistic and Pela¬ 
gian controversies, that it would he impmcticable 
to pursue its details within our prescribed limits. 
I'or a full and accurate account of the part which 
he took in tluise memorable contentions, the reader 
is referred to the life of Augustin contained in the 
eleventh volume of the Ileiiedictine edition of his 
works, and to the thirteenth volume of Tillemont’s 
*• Memoires pour servir a rHisU)ire I'icclesiastique,” 

•—a quarto of 1075 pages devoted entirely to the 
life and writings of this eminent father. Of those 
of his numerous works which we have not already 
noticed, we mention the three following, as especi¬ 
ally interesting and important: His Confessions, 
ill thirteen hooks, were written in the year .‘J.07. 
They are addressed to the Almighty, and contain 
an account of Augustin’s life down to the time 
when he was deprived of his mother by death. 
The last thrt;e books are occupied with an allego¬ 
rical explanation of the Mosaic account of the crea¬ 
tion. His autobiography is written with great 
genius and feeling; and though the interspersed 
addressi's to the Deity break the order of the nar¬ 
rative, and extend over a large portion of the work, 
they are too tine in themselves, and too character¬ 
istic of the author, to allow us to complain of their 
length and fivqueney. 'rhe celebrated treatise, de 
iVvitate I)ef\ commenced about the year 41 .‘1, Avas 
not finished before a. d. 42(). Its object and struc¬ 
ture cannot be better exhibited than in the author’s 
own words, taken from the 47th chapter of the se¬ 
cond book of his liclruclatiimvs: “ Interea Roma 
(Jothormn irruptione, agentium sub rege Alarico, 
atqiK! imjietu magiuKi cladis eversa est: cujiis ever- 
sirineni deoruiu falsorum multorumque cultore.s, 
quos usitato nomine Paganos vocamus, in Christia- 
nain religionem referre conantc's, solito acm’bius 
et amarius Deum veriim blasjiheinare coeperunt. 
Unde ego cxardesccns zelo donius Dei, atlversus 
eorum blasphemias vel errores, liliros de Civil ale 
l)(‘i scribere iiistitui. <,)uod opus per aliquot annos 
me teuuit, eo (piod alia multa intercurrebant, quae 
ditlerre non oporteret, et me prius ad solvendum 
occupabant. Hoc autem de Ciriiatc Ih'i grande 
0 [)us tandem viginli duobus libris est tenninatum. 
(Quorum quinque primi eos refelluut, qui res liu- 
maiias ita pruspi-rari volant, ut ad lioc multoruin 
deorum cultum, (pios Pagaiii coh're consuerunt, ne- 
cessarium esse arbitrentur ; et quia prohibetur, mala 
ista exoriri atque abundan; conlenduiit. Sequentes 
autem quimiue adversus i>os loquuntur, qui fatentur 
haec mala, iiec dtdiiisse unqiiain, nec defutura mor- 
talibus ; et ea nunc niagna, nunc ]»arva, locis, tem- 
poribus, personis(jue, variari: sed deorum multoriim 
cultum, quo eis sacriticatur, propter vitam post 
mortem futuram, esse utilem disputant. His ergo 
doemn libris duae istae vanae opiniones Christianae 
religionis adversariae refelluntnr. Sed ne quisqiiam 
uos aliena tantuin redarguisse, non c'uitem nostra 
iiHseruisse, rcpre.henderet, id agit pars ulteiu operis 
hujus, quae duodeciin libris continetur. Quaraquam, 
ubi opus est, et in prioribus deceni quae nostra sunt 
asserainus, et in duodeciin posteriori bus redargua- ' 
muH advorsa. Duodeciin ergo librorum seqiicntium, 
primi quatuor continent exortum duarum Civitatum, 
quarum est una Dei, altera hujus mundi. Sccundi 
quatuor excursuui (‘arum sivc procursum. Tertii 
vero, qui et postreiiii, dobitos lines. Ita omiics 
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viginti et duo libri cum sint de utraque Civitate 
conscripti, titulum tamen a meliore acceperunt, ut 
(/<? Civikite Dei potius vocarentur.” The learning 
displayed in this remarkable work is extensive ra¬ 
ther than profound; its contents are too miscella¬ 
neous and desultory, and its reasonings arc often 
more ingenious than satisfactory. Yet, after every 
due abatement has been made, it will maintain its 
reputation as one of the most extraordinary pro¬ 
ductions of human intellect and industry. The 
lietraetutiunes of Augustin, Avritten in the year 
42}{, dc'seiwe notice as evincing the singidar can¬ 
dour of the author. It consists of a review of all 
his oAvn productions; and besides explanations and 
qualifications of much that he had written, it not 
unfrequently jiresents acknoAvledgments of down¬ 
right errors and mistakes. It is one of the noblest 
sacrifices ev(!r laid upon the altar of truth by a 
majestic intellect acting in obedience to the purest 
conscientiousness. 

'Tin; life of Augustin closed amidst scenes of 
Anohmee and blood. 'I'he V\and:ds under the fero¬ 
cious G(‘nseric iiu’aded the north of Africa, a. n. 
42.‘), and in the following year laid fei(‘ge to Hippo. 
Full of grief for tin* sufleiings Avhich h(> Avitnessed 
and the dangi'rs ho foreboded, the aged liishop 
prayed that God would grant his people a d(diver- 
ance from these drc'adful calamities, or else supply 
them Aviih the fortitude to endunj their Avoes : foi 
li’inself b(* besought a syieedy liberntion from the 
j flesh. His j>ray(‘r Avas granted; and in the third 
I month of the su'ge, on the 2dth of August, 4,‘i(), 

I Augustin breathed his last, in the seventy-sixth 
y(!ar of his age. 'I'lie charncter of this eminent 
man is admitted on ull hands to have been marked 
by conspicuous (‘xcelbrnce after liis ])rofe8sion of 
the (Christian faith. The only faults of Avhich he 
can be accused are an otTasioual (ixcess of severity 
in his controversial Avritings, and a ready acquies¬ 
cence in the ptjrsecution of the Donatists. His in¬ 
tellect Avas in a very high degree vigorous, acute, 
hud comprehensive; and Jn‘ posM.‘ssed to the last a 
fund of ingenuous sensibility, which giv’es an ind»‘- 
scribable charm to most of his compositions. His 
style is full of life and force, but deficient both in 
juirity and in elegance. His learning seems to 
have been jirincipally confined to the Latin authors; 
of Greek he knew but little, and of Hebrew no¬ 
thing. His theological opinions varied considerably 
even after lie became a Christian ; and it aa'us 
during the later jieriod of his life tliat lie adopted 
those peculiar tenets with n'gard to grace, predes¬ 
tination, and free-Avill, Avhich in modem times 
ha\e been eddied Augmstinian. His influence in 
his OAvn and in (ivery succeeding ug(^ has been im- 
luenst;. F.veu in the Roman Catholic Church his 
authority is professedly held in high esteem; al¬ 
though his later theological system has in reality 
been proscribed by every party in that communion, 
(ixcept the learnetl, philosophic, and devout frater¬ 
nity of the Jansenists. The early Reformers drank 
decjily into the spirit of his speculative theology; 
and many even of those Avho recoil most shririk- 
ingly from his doctrine of predestination, have 
done ample justice to his surpassing eneigy of in¬ 
tellect, and to the warmth and purity of his reli¬ 
gious feelings. 

'J’he earliest edition of the collected works of 
Augustin is that of the celebrated Amerbach, which 
appeared in nine volumes folio, at Basle, 150b, and 
was reprinted at Paris in 1515. This edition did 
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not, however, contain the Epidolac, the SeitnoneSf 
iiiul the ErutrraHoncs in l*salmos^ which had been 
previously published by Ainerbach. Tn 1529, 
the works of Augustin were again published at 
Hasle, from the press of h'robcnius, and under the 
editorship of Erasmus, in ten volumes folio. This 
edition, though by no means faultless, was a con¬ 
siderable improvement upon that of Amerhach. It 
was reprinted at J’aris in 15;il-32; at Venice, 
with some improvements, in 1552, and iigain in 
1570; at Lyons in 15G1-03, and again in 1571. 
It was also issued from the press of Frobenius at 
Hasle, with various alterations, in 1543, in 1550', 
in 1509, and in 1570. In 1577 the valuable edi¬ 
tion of Augustin prepared by the learned divines 
of Louvain, was published at Antwerp, by Christo¬ 
pher Flantin, in ten volumes folio. It lar surpasses 
in eritical exactness all the preceding editions; and 
though, on the whole, inferior to that of the Bene¬ 
dictines, it is still held in high estimation. No 
fewer than sixteen of the “‘Theologi Lovanienses” 
were employed in preparing it for publication. It 
has been very frecjucntly reprinted ; at Geneva in 
1590 ; at Cologn** in 1010 ; at Lyons in 1004 ; at 
Baris in 1500, in 1003, in 1009, in 1014, in 1020, 
ill l(i35, audin 1052. The Benedictine edition 
of the works of Augustin, in eleven volumes folio, 
was puldished at Baris in 1079—1700. It was 
severely handh'd by Father Simon; but its supe¬ 
riority to all the former editions of Augtistin is 
generally acknowledged. 'I'he first volume con¬ 
tains, besides the Retractations and the Confes¬ 
sions, till* greater yiart of the works written bt" 
Augustin before his elevation to the episcopal dig¬ 
nity. The second comprises his letters. 'I'he third 
and fourth include his exegetical writings, the 
fourth being entirely lilled uji with his Commen¬ 
tary on the Bsalms. The fifth volume contains 
tile sermons of Augustin. The sixth embraces his 
Opera Moralia. 'i'he seventh consists of the trea¬ 
tise i/c CiritaU' Dei. The eighth comprehends his 
principal works against the Alanichacaiis, and those 
against the Arians. 'I'he ninth eoinjirises his con- 
trovei-hial writings against the Donatists. 'I'he 
tenth consists of his treatises on the Belagian con¬ 
troversy'. Each of these volumes contains an ap¬ 
pendix consisting of works falsely attributed to 
Augustin, Ac. 'The eleventh volume is occupied 
with the life of Augustin, for the preparation of 
which 'Tillcmont lent the sheets of ids unpuhlished 
volume njion this latlier. 'I'his valuable edition 
was reprinted at Baris, in eleven tliick iiujierial 
octavo volumes, lOdO—39. 'I'he edition of Le 
(3erc (who calls himself Joannes Blicreponus) 
apfKjared (professedly at Aiitwei']), but in reality) 
at Anisterdain, in 1700—1703. It is a repiiblicu- 
tion of the Benedictine edition, witli notes by Le 
Clerc, and some other supplementary matter; be¬ 
sides an Jidditiomil volume coiiUiining the poem of 
I’rosper de Ingratis, the Coniiiientary of I’elagius 
on the Epistles of Banl, and some modern produc- I 
lions referring to tlie life and writings of Augustin. 

Of the numerous editions of the separate works 
of Augustin the following are all that we have 
space to enumerate De Civitute Dei: editio priii- 
ceps, e monasterio Sublaccnsi, 1407, fob; Mogun- 
tiai* per Petr. Schoelfer, cum conimenturiis'Thoume 
Valois et Nic. 'Triveth, 1473, fob, reprinted at 
Basle ill 14/9 and again in 1515; eomnieiitariis i 
iilustratuni studio et Uibore Jo.Lud. Vivis, Jiasileae, 
1522, 1555, 1570, fob; cum commentaiiis Loon. | 
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Coquaei et Jo. Liid. "Vivis, Paris, 1013, 1030, fob. 
Lips. 1825, 2 vols. 8vo. Con/hsiones: editio 
princeps, Mediolani, 1475, 4to.; Lovanii, 1503, 
12mo. and again 1573, 8vo.; Antverp. 1507, 1508, 
I 1740, 8vo.; Lugd. Batav. 1075, 12mo. apud Elze¬ 
vir.; Paris, 1770, 12mo. (an edition highly eom- 
nicnded) ; Berob 1823, ed. A. Neander; Lips, 
('rauclinitz), 1837, ed. C. II. IJruder ; Oxon. 
(I»arker), 1840, ed. E. B. I’usey. Dc FUh^ et 
O/teri/nts: editio princeps, Coloniae, 4to. 1473; 
ed. Jo. llemiichio, Francof. ad J\I. et Kintelii, 
1052, 8vo. De Doctrina Christiana: llelnistad. 
1629, 8vo. ed. Georgius Calixtus, reprinted at 
Ilelmstudt in quarto, 1055; Lips. 170.9, 8vo. ed. 
.1. C. B. Teegius, cum praef. J. F. Burscheri. Ik 
Spiritu et Litera: Lips. 1707, 1780, 8vo. ed. J. C. 
B. 'Teegius; ilegimont. 1824, 8yo. cum praef. 11. 
Glshausen. De ( unjuf/iis Adullerinis: Jenae, 1098, 
4to. cum notis JiiriManisulti celeberrimi (Joannis 
Schilter) quibus dogma Ecclesiae de matrimonii 
dissolutione iJIustratur. 

The piinii|>al sources of information respecting 
the life of Augustin are his own Confessions, Re¬ 
tractations, and Ejiistles, and his biogiiqdiy' written 
by' bis jiupil Possidius, bishoj) of Calaina. Among 
the best modern works on tliis subject are those of 
'rillemont and the Reiiedictine editoi*s already men¬ 
tioned; Laurentii Rerti ‘‘De rebus gestis Suncti 
Augustini,’'’ Ac. Venice, 1740, 4to.; Scbriickli, 
“ Kirchcngescbicbte,”’ vol. xv.; Neander, Ges- 
chichte der Christliclieji Religion uiiil Kirche," vol. 
ii.; Rahr,'“‘Gesehichte dor RiJmischeii Literatnr,” 
Snpj.lement., vol. ii. For the editions of the works 
of Augustin, see ('as. (Judin. *' Commentarius do 
StTiptoribus Ecclesiae Antiquis,” vol. i. pji. 931 — 
9.93, and V. T. G. J^chimemann's Bibliollieca 
Histor.-Liicraria Patrum Latinonim,” vol. ii. pp. 
3.‘i—3(i'3. On the Pelagian controversy', see (bt*- 
sides 'J'illeinont) G..). Vossii “ llistoria de Coniro- 
versiis ipias Bclagius eju'^que reliijuiac moverunt," 
Ojip. vol. vi.; C. VV. F. Walcli's “Ketzerhistorie,” 
M»b iv. und V.; G. F. VViggers’ *• Versuch einer 
pragmat. Darslcllung dos Augustinismus und Pela- 
gianisnius,*' IVvlin, 1821. [J. M. M.J 

AUfiCVrULUS, RO'MUl.US, the last Ro¬ 
man emperor of the West, was the son of (.>restcs, 
uho seized the go\eminent of the empire after 
having driven out liie emperor Julius Nepos. 
(Jri?stes, jirobably of Gothic origin, married a 
daughter of the conies Romulus at Petovio or Pe- 
lavio, in the south-western part of Panmmia; their 
sou was called Romulus Augustus, but the Greeks 
altered Romulus into MwpvAAus, and the Romans, 
despising the y'outh of the emperor, changed Au¬ 
gustus into Augustulus. (Jresti's, who declined 
assuming the purple, had his youthful son pro¬ 
claimed enqKTor in a. d. 475, but still retained the 
real sovereignty in bis own bauds. As early as 
470, the jiower of Grestes was overthrown by' 
Gdoacer, who defeated his rival at Pavia and put 
him to death ; Paulus, the brother of Gre.stes, tvas 
slain at Raveiiiuu Romulus Augustulus was allow¬ 
ed to live ou account of his youth, beauty', and 
innocence, but was exiled by the victor to the villa 
of Lucullus, on the jiromontovy of Misenuni in 
Cainjiania, which was then a fortitied castle. There 
he lived iqion a yearly allowance of hi.x thousand 
pieces of gold : his ultimate fate is unknown. 

'I'he series of Roman emperors who had govern¬ 
ed the state from the battle of Actium, b. c. 31, 
during a period of five hundred and seven yeiirs, 
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closes with the deposition of the son of Orestes; 
and, strangely enough, the last emperor combined 
the names of the first king and the first emperor of 
Rome. [Orestes, Odoacer.] (Amm. Marc. 
JBlircerpto, pp. 6G‘2, 6G3, cd. Paris, 1G81; Cassiod. 
Chronicofiij ad Zcnonem; Jomand. de Regnorum 
Sueeessione^ p. 5.9, de Reh. Oath., pp. 128, 129, ed. 
Lindenbrog; Procop. de Bell. Goth, i. 1, ii. 6 ; 
Cedrcnus, p. 350, ed. Paris; Theophaiies, p. 102, 
ed. Paris; Evagrius, ii. IG.) [W. P.J 

AUGUSTUS, the first emperor of the Roman 
empire, was born on the 23rd of September of the 
year b. c. 63, in the consulship of M. Tullius 
Cicero and C. Antonins. lie was the son of C. 
Octavius by Atia, a daughter of Julia, the sister of 
C. Julius Caesar, who is said to have been de¬ 
scended from the ancient Latin hero A tvs. 11 is 
real name was, like that of his father, C. Octavius, 
but for the sake of brevity, and in order to avoid 
confusion, we shall call him Augustus, though this 
was only an hereditary suniamo which was given 
him afterwards by the senate and the people to 
express their veneration for him, whence the Greek 
writers translate it by Se^atrrds. Various wonderful 
signs, announcing his future greatness, were subse¬ 
quently b(‘lieved to have preceded or accompeanied 
his birth. (Suet. Ann. 94; Dion Cass. xlv. I, Ac.) 

Augustus lost his fath(!r at the age of four years, 
whereupon his mother married L. Marcius Philip¬ 
pas, and at the ag(‘ of twelve (according to Nicolaus 
Damascenus, ])n Vit. Amj, 3, three years earlier) 
he delivered the funeral eulogium on his gnind- 
mother, Julia. After the death of his father his 
education was conducted with great care in the 
house of his grandmother, ,)ulia, and at her death 
he returned to bis mother, wh(», us well as his 
step-father, lienc('forth watched over liis education 
with the utmost vigilance. 11 is talents and beauty, 
and al)ove all liis relationship to C. Julius Caesar, 
drew upon liim the attention of the most distin¬ 
guished Komans of the time, and it seems tluit J. 
Caesar himself, who Jiad no male issue, watched 
over the education of the jn-omising youth with no 
less interest tlian his parents. In his sixteenth 
year (N. Damascenus erroneously sat's in his 
fifteejith) he received the toga virilis, and in tlie 
same year was made a niemb(*r of the college of 
pontiffs, in the ])laee of L. Domitiiis, who had been 
killed after the battle of IMiarsulia. (N. Dama.sc. 

1. c. 4 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 5.9 ; Suet. Any. 94 ; Dion 
Cass, xlv. 2.) From this time his uncle, C. Julius 
CacsJir, devoted as much of his tinu? as Ids own 
busy life allowed him to the, practieal e<lncatifm of 
bis nephew, and trained liim for the duties of the 
public cup'or lie was soon to enter u])on. Dion 
(hissius relates that at this time Caesar also brought 
about his (devation to the rank of a j>iitrician, iait 
it is a well attested fact that tliis did not take 
place till three years later. In b. c. 47, wdicn 
Caesar went to Africa to put down the I^omiieian 
party in that country, Augustus wislied to accom¬ 
pany liim but was kept back, because bis mother 
thought that his delicate constitution would be un¬ 
able to bear the fatigues connected with snch an 
expedition. On his return Caesar distinguished 
him, nevertheless, with military honours, and in his 
triumph allctwed Augustus to riile on horseback 
behind his triumphal car. In the year following 
(B.c.45),when(.!acsarwentto Spain against the sons 
of Pompey, Augustus, who had then completed his 
seventeenth year, was to have accompanicil his 
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uncle, but was obliged to remain behind on account 
of illness, but soon joined him with a few com¬ 
panions. During his whole life-time Augustus, 
with one exception, was unfortunate at sea, and 
this his first attempt nearly cost him liis life, for 
the vessel in which he sailed was wrecked on the 
coast of Spain. Whether he arrived in Caesar's 
camp in time to fiike part in the battle of 
Mimda or not is a disputed point, though the 
former seems to be more probable. (Suet. Aug. 
.94; Dion Cass, xliii. 4L) Caes.Tx became more 
and more attached to liis nephew, for he seems to 
have perceived in him the elements of everything 
that would render him a worthy successor to him¬ 
self ; he constantly kept him about his person, and 
while he was yet in Spain he is said to have made 
his w'ill and to have adopted Augustus as his son, 
though without informing him of it. In the 
autumn of b. c. 45, Caesar returned to Rome with 
his nephew; and soon aftcrvvtirds, in accordance 
with the wish of his uncle, the senate raised the 
gens Octavia, to wiiich Augustus belonged, to the 
milk of a patrician gens. About the same time 
Augustus was betrothed to Servilia, the daughter 
of J*. Servilius Isauricus, but the engagement ap¬ 
pears afterwards to have been broken otfi 

The extmordinary distinctions and favours wliich 
had thus been conferred upon Augustus at such an 
early age, must have excited his jiride and ambi¬ 
tion, of which one remarkable exainjile is recorded. 
In the very year of liis return from Spain ho was 
presumptuous enough to ask for the office of 
inagister equitnm to the dictator, his uncle. Cae¬ 
sar, however, refused to grant it, and gave it to 
M. Lepidus iiustead, probably because he thought 
his nephew not yet lit for such an office, lie 
wished that Augustus should accomjiany him on 
tlie expedition wliicb he conteinplatod .against the 
Getac and Purtliians; and, in order tliat the 
young man might acf|nire a more thorough prac¬ 
tical training in military all'airs, lie sent him to 
Apollonia in Illvricum, whore some l(‘gions were 
sbitumed, and wliitlior Caesar himsidf inti'iided to 
follow him. It has often been snpjioscd that Cae¬ 
sar sent bis nephew to Ajiollonia for the jmrpose 
ol finishing his intellectual education ; Imt although 
this was not neglected during his stay in that city, 
yet it was not the otiject for which he was sent 
thither, for Apollonia otlered no advantages for the 
purjiose, us may be inferred from the fact, that 
Augustus took his instructors—the rhetorician 
Aj>«»lli»d()rus of Perganms and the mathematician 
'J’heogeiics, with him from Romo. When Caesiir 
had again to ajipoint the magistrates in B. c. 44, 
he remembered tlie desire of bis nephew, and con¬ 
ferred upon liim, wliile be was at Apollonia, the 
office of inagisti'i* <'(juitum, on which he was to 
enter in the uiitumn of b. c. 43. Rut things 
turned out fur differenlly. Augustus liad scarcely 
been at Apollonia six months, when ho was sur- 
jirisod by tlie nows of his uncle’s murder, in 
Mareh, n. c. 44. yiiort as bis residence at this 
place had been, it was yet of great influence upon 
bis future lile : his militar}'^ exercises seem to have 
strengthened his naturally delicate constitution, 
and the attentions and flattcrie.s wliich were paid 
to the iiepliew ol Caesar by tlie most distinguished 
jiersons connected with the legions in lllyriciim, 
stimulated his ambition and love of dominion, and 
thus explain n.s well as excuse many of the acts of 
wliidi lie was ufterwards guilty. It was at Apol- 
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Ionia, also, that Augustus f«)nncd liis intimate 
friendship with Q. Saividienus llui'us and M. Viih 
Biiiiius Agrippa. 

When the news of Caesar's murder reached the 
troops in lllyricuin, tlujy immediately offered to 
fellow Augustus to Italy and avengci his uncle’s 
death ; but fear and ignorance of the real state of 
affairs at Home made him hesitate for awhile. At 
last he resolved to go to Italy as a private person, 
accompanied only by Agrijipa ami a few other 
friends. In the beginning of April lie landed at 
Ijiipiae, near Brundusium, .and here ho Ijcard of 
his adoption into the gens Julia and of Jiis being 
the heir of Caesar. At linmdusium, whither iio 
next proceeded, he was saluted hy the soldiers as 
Caesar, wliich name he henceforth assumed, for liis 
legitimate name now was C. Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus. After Iiaviiig visited his stepfather in the 
neiglibourhood of Naples, he arrived at Home, ap¬ 
parently about the beginning of May. Here be 
demanded nothing but the private property which 
Caesar had left him, but declared that he was re¬ 
solved to avenge the murder of his benefactor. 
The state of parties at Ifoinc w.as most perplexing; 
and one cannot but admire the extraordinary tact 
and prudence which Augustus displayetl, and the 
skill with which a youth of barely twenty^ contrived 
to blind the most experienced statesmen in Koim*, 
and eventualiy to carry all his designs into eff’eci. 
it was not the faction of the cons})irator3 tliat 
})Iaced dilliciiliics m liis way, but one of Caesar’s 
own ])arty, M. Antony, who hud in his jiossession 
the money and ]ia])ers of Cjie,s.ar, and r<‘fused to 
give them up. Augustus declared before the ]»rae- 
tor, in tlie usual manner, that he acc<‘pted of the 
inheritance, ami proniisod to give t(» the people the 
jioriiou of Ills uncle's jiroperly which he had be- 
tliu'athed them in his will. Antony emloavoured 
by ail imams to prevent Augustus from obtaining 
liis oltji'cl.s ; blit tlie eoiuliiei of Augustus gained 
the favour of botli the senate ami the pcojilo. 
LAntunji's. p. ’Jl.'), h,] Angusius had to tatii- 
tend against Dec. IJnitus, who was in jio.ssession 
of Cisal])ine (laul, as well as against Antony; but 
to get rill of one enemy at least, tli(‘ sword was 
drawn against the latter, the more dangerous of 
the tw'o. While Antony was collecting troops for 
the Avar against D. ilnitns, two of the legions j 
wliich came from Macedonia, the legio Martia 
and tile fifth, went over to Augnsitis; and to ]uv- 
veiit tlie reniaiiiing troops Ibllowing the cxanijile, 
Antonv hastened with ihent to the nortli of Italy. 
Cicero, who had at liist louki'd njion Augustus 
with contempt, now' bi-gan to regard him as the 
only man cajialile of delivering the republic from 
its ti'oubh'S; ami Augustus in return courted 
t'icero. On tlie lOtli of December, Cicero, in his 
third Pliilijipic, proposed that Augustus .should be 
mitrusted with the comma ml of the army against 
Antony', and on the first of .laiinary, u. c. -1 J, he 
repeated the same i)roj)o.saI in liis lifth IMiilijijiie. 
'I'lui senate now granted more than had been 
asked : Augustus obtained the command of the 
annv with the title and insignia of a jiraetor, tlie 
right of voting in tlie senate witli tlie consulars, 
ami of holding the consnlsiiip ten years before lie 
attained the legitimate age. He was accordingly' 
sent by the senate, with the two consuls of the 
year, C. Vibins Pansa and A. llirtius, to compel 
Antony to raise tli(>. siege of ]M utiniu Augustus dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his defence of the "tamp near 
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Mutina, for which the soldicra stilub'd him an 
iinpcnitor. The fall of the two consuls thnfw the 
command of their armies into his hands. Antony 
was humbled and obliged to flee across the Alps. 
Various reports were spread in the iiieantiiiie of 
disputes between 1). Jlnitus and Augustus, and it 
was even said that the death of the two consuls 
w.as the work of tlic latter. The Konian aris¬ 
tocracy, on whose behalf Augustus had acted, now 
determined to prevent liini from aciiuiring all 
further power. 'J liey entrusted D. Brutus with 
the command of tlie consular armies to prosecute 
tlie war against Antony', and made other regula¬ 
tions which Avere inti'iuled to prevent Augustus 
gaining any furtlu'r popularity with the soldiers. He 
remained inactive, and seemed ready to obey the 
commands of the senate. Antony had in the 
meantime become reconciled Avith the governors in 
Gaul and Spain through th(^ mediation of Lepidus, 
and AA'as iioav at the head of a powerful army. 

In these circumstances Augustus resolved to seek 
a poAver Avhich might assist liim in gaining over An¬ 
tony', or enable him to o])p()se him more effectually 
if nece.ssary'. 'J'liis jiower Avas tlie consulship. He 
Avas very jiojuilar with tlie soldiers, and they' w'cre 
by promises of various kinds induced to demand 
the consulship fur him. The senate Avas terrified, 
and granted the refiiiest, tliough, soon after, the 
arrival of troops from Africa emboldened them 
again to declare against liim. But Augustus had 
Avon the f'aA'our of these ironjis : he encamped on 
till! cainjms IM.'irtius, and in the month of August 
the jteople (dected him consul together Avith (^. 
Pedins. Hi.s adoption into the gmis Julia was now 
sanetioiu-d by the turies ; the sums due to the peo- 
j)le, accuiding to the will of Julius t’aesar, Avere 
paid, the murderers of the dictator outlaAved, and 
Augustus a])j)oinied to carry tbe sentence into 
effect. He first marched into the north, professedly 
against Antony, but had scarci'ly oiiiercil Ktruria, 
Aviieii the senate, on the jirojio.sal of Q. Pediiis, 
repealed tlie seiiteiiee of outlawry' against Antony 
and Lejiidus, who AA'ero just de^L•euding from tlie 
' Alps Avith ail army of 17 legions. 1). lirutus took 
to lliglit, and was afti'rwards iiiurdered at Aiiuileia 
at the cominaiul of Antony. Gn tlieir arrival at 
Bonoiiia, Antony and Le])l(ius were met by' Au¬ 
gustus, who became ivconciled Avith them, it AA'as 
agreed by' the tliree, that Augustus should lay 
down liis consulship, and that the empire should 
be divided among them under the title of triumviri 
rii puhlu'ur roust if ur/rJac, and that tliis arninge- 
meiit should last for the next live years, Lepidus 
obtained S])ain, Antony Gaul, and Augustus Africa, 
Sardinia, ami Sicily. Antony ami Augustus were 
to prosecute the war against the murderers of 
Gai'sar. 'I'lie lirst objects of the triumvirs were to 
destroy their ciiemii's ami the rej'uhiican ])arty ; 
they liegau their proscriptions even before they' 
arriAed at Home; their enemies Avere murdered 
and their jiroperty' coiiliscated, and Augustus was 
no less cruel than Antony. Tavo thou.sami eipiites 
and three hundred senators are said to have been 
put to death during tliis jiroscription : the lands of 
whole townsliips Avere Uikeii from their owners 
and disti’ibiitetl among the veteran soldiers. Num¬ 
bers of Itonuin citizens took to flight, and found a 
refuge with Sex. Pompeius in Sicily'. Augustus 
first directed his arms against the lattci’, because 
I’onipeins bad it in bis ])o\ver to cut off all pro¬ 
visions iVoui Home The .\rniy assembled at IHio- 
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giiim; but an attempt to cross over to Sicily was 
thwarted by a naval victory which Poinpeius gain¬ 
ed over Q. Salvidieniis Hufus in the very sight of 
Augustus. Soon after this, Augustus and Antony 
sailed across the Ionian sea to Greece, as Brutus 
and Cassius were leaving Asia for the west. 
Augustus was obliged to remain at Dyrrhachiuni 
on account of illness, but as soon as he had recov¬ 
ered a little, he hastened to Philippi in the autumn 
of n. r. 42. The battle of I’hilippi wjis giiined by 
the two triumvirs ; Jinitus and Cassius in despair 
put an end to Ilnur lives, and their followers 
surrendered to the eoinjuerors, with the exception 
of those who placed their hoj)es in Sext. Poni[)eius. 
After this siic(:(!ssful war, in whicdi the \ictoiy 
was mainly owing to Antony, though subse{iucntly 
Augustus claimed all the merit for himself, the 
triumvirs made a new division of the provinces, 
Lepidns obtained Africa, and Augustus returned 
to Italy to reward his veterans with the lands he 
had pnnuised them. All Ital}' was in fear and 
tremldiiig, as ev(U’v one anticipated tin; repetition 
of the horrors of a proscription. II is enemies, 

especially Pidvia, the wife of Antony, and some 
other of the fjiend.s of the latter, iiuTcased these 
uj>i)relumsions by false i’ 0 })orts in order to excite 
the people against him ; for Augustus was detained 
hir some time at Bruiuliisium by a frtssh attack of 
illness. But he pacilied the minds of the people 
by a letter whicli Ikj wrote to the senate. 

'i'liese circumstances not only jnwented for 
the present his undertaking anything fresh against 
ftioxt Pompeius, but occasioned a new and unex- 
I)ected uar. On bis ariival at Koine, Augustus 
found that Fulvia had been sjneading these 
rumours with the view of drawing away lier hus¬ 
band from the arms of ( h'ojtatra, and tliat L. 
Antonins, the brother of the triumvir, was used 
by her as an instrument to gain her objects. Au¬ 
gustus did all he could to avoid a rupture, but in 
lain. L. Antonins assembled an anny at I’liie- 

imsfe, with wliich Jio tlirew hhmolf into the 
lortili(!d town of Perusia, where he was blockaded 
liy Augustus with three armies, so that a fearful 
himine arose in the place. This liappened towards 
tlie end of B. c, 41. After several attempts to 
break through the blockading armies, L. Antonins 
was obliged to surrender, 'J'lio citizens of Perusia 
obtaiiuul pardon from Augustus, hut the senators 
w^re ])ut to death, and from three to four liundred 
iKildc Perusines ivere butchered on the 15th of 
March, u. c. 40, at the altar of Caesar. Fulvia 
hed to Greece, and Tiberius N(!ro, with his wife 
Livia, to Pompeius in Sicily and thence to Antony, 
who blamed the authors of the war, jirobably for 
no other reason but because it had been unsuccess¬ 
ful, Antony, liowcver, sailed with his fleet to 
Bnuidnsium, and prej)arations for war were made 
on both sides, but the news of the death of Fulvia 
in Greece accelerated a peace, which was concluded 
at Brundnsimn, bi'tvveen th<; two triumvirs. A 
m.'W division of the provinces was again made ; 
Aiigmstiis obtained all the jiarls of the empire west 
of the town of Scodra in Illyricum, and Antony 
the eastern provinces, while Italy ivas to belong to 
them in common. Antony also formed an engage¬ 
ment with the noble-minded Octavia, the sister of 
Augustus and widow of C. Marcellus, in order to 
eontirra the new friendship. The marriage w'as 
celebrat<‘d at Rome. Sext. Pompeius, who had 
had no share in these transactions, continued to 
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cut oil’ tile provisions of Rome, which was sulTering 
greatly from scarcity : scenes of violence and out¬ 
rage at Rome shewed the exasperation of the peo¬ 
ple. Augustus could not hope to satisfy the 
Romans unless their most urgent wants were 
sutistied by sutticient supplies of food, and this 
could not be ellected in any other way but by a 
reconcilijitioii with Pompeius. Augustus had an 
interview with him on the coast of Misenum, in 
B. c. 3.9, at wliich Pompeius received the procon¬ 
sulship and the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, together with the province of Acliaia. 
In return for these concessions he was to provide 
Italy with corn. In order to convince the Romans 
of the sincerity of his intentions, Augustus be¬ 
trothed M. Marcellus, the son of Octavia and step- 
sou of Antony, who was present on this occasion, 
to a daiightiir of Pomiieius. 

.Feace seemed now to be restored everywhere. 
Antony returned to the East, where his generals 
had luieii successful, and Augustus too received 
1‘avoiirable news from Jiis lieutenants in Spain and 
Gaul, Augustus, however, was anxious for an op¬ 
portunity of a war, by which lie might deprive 
Sext. Pompeius of the jtrovinces wliich had been 
ceded to him at Miseiiuui, A pret(‘xt was soon 
found in the fact, that Pompeius allowial piracy to 
go on in the Mediterranean. Augustus solicited 
the aid of the two other triumvirs, but they did 
not support him; and Antony was in reality glad 
to see Augustus engiigiul in a struggle in which he 
was sure to sufler. Tli(‘ tleet of Augustus sufl’ered 
grtiutly from storms and the activity of Democliares, 
th(! admiral of J’uinpeius; but the latter did not 
follow u]) the advantages he had gained, and Au¬ 
gustus thus obtained time to iv]>air his shijis, and 
send Maecenas to Antonv to invite him again to 
take part in the war. Antony hereujion sailed to 
'I’arentuin, in the beginiiing of the year 37, with 
300 sliijis; but, on bis arrival there;, Augustus had 
changed his mind, and declined the assistance. 
This comluct exaspf'rateai Antony; hiit his wile, 
Gcbivia, acted as mediator; the two triumvirs met 
between Tarentum and Metaponlum, and the ur¬ 
gent necessity of the times compelled them t«) lay 
aside their mutual mistrust. Augustus promised 
an army to Antony for his Partliian war, while 
Antony smit 120 ships to increase the fleet of Au¬ 
gustus, and both agri;ed to prolong their oflice of 
triumvirs for live years longer. VV'iiile Antony 
liastened to S\ria, Octavia remained with her bro¬ 
ther. boon after this, M. Vijisanins Agrippa re¬ 
ceived the command of the fleet of Augustus, and 
in July of the year 3(), Sicily was attacked on all 
sides; but storms compelled the fleet of Augustus 
to return, and Lepidus alone succeeded in landing 
at Lilybaeuru. i*umpeius remaim;d in his usual 
inactivity; in a sea-light olf Mylae he lost thirty 
ships, and Augustus landed at 'J'auromenium. 
Agrippa at last, in a decisive naval battle, put an 
(*mi to the contest, and Jhunpeius fled to Asia. 
Lepidus, who had on all occusums been treated 
with neglect, now wanted to take Sicily flir him¬ 
self ; but Augustus easily gained over his troops, 
and Lepidus himself submitted, lie was sent to 
Rome by Augustus, and resided there for tlie re¬ 
mainder of his life as pontifex maximus. Tlie 
forces which Augustus luid under his command 
now amounted, according to Appian, to forty-five 
legions, independent of the light-armed troops and 
the cavalry, and to 601) ships. Augustus rewarded 
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Ills soldiors with garlands and money, and promised 
still further rewards; but the veterans insisted 
upon their dismission, and upon receiving (at once) 
the lands and all the sums that had been promised 
them. Augustus quelled the rebellion in its com¬ 
mencement by severity combined with libenality : 
he dismissed the veterans who had fought at Mu- 
tiiia and Philippi, and ordered them to quit Sicily 
immediately, that thtur disposition might not spread 
further among the soldiers. 'J’he latter w'orc satis¬ 
fied with the promises of Augustus, which he ful¬ 
filled at the expense of Sicily, and lands were as¬ 
signed to the veterans in Campania. Augustus 
now sent back tlie ships of Antony, and took pos¬ 
session of Africa. The Homan senate hastened to 
honour the conqueror in the most extravagjint 
manner; and when he approiuihed the city, w’hich 
Maecenas had governed during his absence, the 
senate and peojile flocked out to meet him. Au¬ 
gustus addressed the senate in a very modest man- 
mu-, and declined some of the distinctions which 
were offered him. lie cc;h‘brated his ovation on 
the l.'Uh of November, n. c. .‘Ifi. 'The abundant 
supply of provisions which was now brought to 
Home satisfied the wants and wishes of the peiqile; , 
and as this happy state of things was the result of 
his victory, his interests coincided with those of 
the people, whoso burdens were also lessened in 
various ways. 

Hy the comiuest of two of his rivals, Augustus j 
had now acquired stnmgth ojiough to enter ujton j 
the contest with the third. He lirst endeavoun-d, j 
however, as much as was in his power, to remedy i 
th(i eonfusioii and demoralisation in which Italy 
had been involved in consequence of the civil wans, ! 
and he pretended only to wait lor the arrival of his | 
colleague in order to witlidraw with him into pri¬ 
vate life, as the peace of tlu’ republic was now re¬ 
stored. This pretended self-denial did not n-main 
unrewarded, for the j)eo]ile elected him j>ontifex 
nia.ximns, tliough J^epidus, who held this office, 
was yet alive ; and tlie senate decreed, that he 
should inhabit a public huihliug, that his penson 
should be inviolable, and that he sliould .sit l)y the 
Md(! of the tribunes. AugUHtiis took every oppor¬ 
tunity of praising and supporting his aliseut col¬ 
league, Antony, and by this stratagem the Romans 
gradually became convinced, that if new disputes 
should break out lietween them, the fault could not 
possibly lie with Augustus. Hut matters did not 
yet come to this : the most urgent thing was to ke<q» 
Ids troojis engagiid, and to acquire fuiuls f’<»r])aying 
them. After su])pressing a imitiny among the in¬ 
solent veterans, he prcj)ared lor a campaign against 
some tribes on the north-eastern coast of the Adri¬ 
atic, of which tlic Homans had never become com- 
})lete masters, and which from time to time refused 
to pay their tribute. Augustus marched along the 
coast, without meeting with much resistance, until 
he came ne.ar the country of the dapj-des : their 
capital Metulum was strongly fortified and garri¬ 
soned ; but tlie persevenmee of Augustus {ind tlie 
counige of his troops com])eIled the gari’ison to sur¬ 
render, and the place was changed into a heap of 
ashes by tlie brave dapydes themselves (u.c. 115). As 
the season of the 3 ’^ear was not yet much advanced, 
Augustus undertook a campaign against the Pan- 
in)nian 8 in Segestica. After several engagements 
during their march through the country, the Ho¬ 
mans appeared before the town of Segesta, which, 
after a siege of thirty days, sued for pimlon. Au¬ 


gustus, to suit his own purpose, imposed only a fine 
upon the inhabitants, and leaving his legate Fufius 
Geminus behind with a garrison of twenty-fivt: 
cohorts, he retunicd to Hom(\ Octavia had in the 
meantime hecii repudiated hy Antony; and at the 
request of Augustus the senate declared Octavia 
and Livia inviolable, and granted them the right 
of conducting their own alfairs without any male 
assistance—an apparent reparation for the insult 
oflered to Octavia by her husband, but in reality a 
means of keeping the recollection of it alive. Au¬ 
gustus intended next to make an expedition against 
Britain, but the news of fresh revolts in the coun¬ 
tries from which he had just returned, alicred liis 
plan. 11 is generals soon n-stored j)eac<‘, but lie 
liimself went to Dalmatia, where Agri])pa had the 
command. Several towns were taken, and neitlier 
life TH*r prtqjcrty was spared. Augustus jieiietrated 
as far as Setovia, where he was wounded in his 
knee. After his recovery, lie gave the command 
to Statilius 'Jaiinis, and returned to Home to un- 
dertidie the consulship for the year n. c. which 
l/(‘ entered upon on the 1 st of January together 
with L. Volcatius Tullus, and laid down on the 
same dat*, under the pretext of the Dalmatian war, 
tlumgh his pn^sence th<‘re was no longer ni*cessary, 
since Statilius Taurus had already completed the 
defeat of the Dalmatiaus. Uut of the spoils made 
ill this war Augustus erected a portico called, after 
his .sister, Octavia. During this year, Agripjia was 
aedile, and did all he coolii to gain popularity for 
his friend Augustus and liim.s(‘lf, and Augustus 
also made sevenil very useful regulations. 

Meantiuu* the arbitrary and arrogant proceedings 
of Antony in the East were sufheient of themselves 
to jioint him out to the Homans as an enemy of 
; the rejmblic. Imt Augustus did not neglect to direct 
j attention secrc-tly to his follii-s. Letti-rs now passed 
j ht*tw(‘en the two triumvirs full of mutual crimina- 
j tions; and Antony already purchased from Arta- 
I vasdes cavalry for the inqii-nding war against liis 
I colleagiu*. The rupture between the two triumvirs 
j was mainly brought about by the jealousy and am- 
j bition of Cleopatra. During the yi-ar 11 . c. 33, 
while Cleo])atru ke])l Antony in a peiqietual state 
j of intoxication, Augustus had lime to convince the 
Homans that the lu-avy sacrifices he demanded of 
them were to he made on their own behalf only, as 
Italy had to fear everything from Antony. War 
was now declared against Cleopatra, for Antony 
was looked upon only as her infatuati-d slave. In 
n. c. .'{J, Augustus was consul for the tliird time 
with M. \’jderius IMessalla. Rome was in a state 
of great excitement ami alarm, and all cia.sses had 
to make extraordinary exertions. An attempt of 
Augustus to attack his enemy during the winter 
was frustrated by storms; but, in the spring, his 
fleet, under the command of the able Agrippa, 
spread over the whole of the eastern jiait of the 
Adriatic, and Augustus himself with liis legions 
landed in Epoirns. Antony and Cleopatra took 
their station near tlie promontory of Actium in 
Acarnaiiia. Their beet iiad no able rowers, and 
eA'erythiiig depended iqion the courage of the sol¬ 
diers and the size of tlieir ships. Some persons 
ventured to doubt the safety of entering upon u 
sea-fight, hut Cleo|)atra’s opinion prevailed, and 
the battle of Actium was fought in September, 31. 
As soon as the queen observed that victory was 
not certain on her side, she took to lliglit, and An¬ 
tony soon followed her. Ilis fleet fought in auiu 
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to the last, and, after a long hesitation, the land 
forces surrendered. 

Tile dangor which had threatened to bring Rome 
under the dominion of an eastern queen was thus 
removed, the ambition of Augustus wjis sjitislied, 
and his generosity met with genenil admiration. 
After the battle of Actium, lie jiroceeded slowly 
through Greece and a part of western Asia, where 
lie entered on his fourth consulship for the year 
li. c. .‘>0, and jiassed the winter at Samos, 'i'lie 
confidence of his army in him grow with his suc¬ 
cess, but the veterans again shewed symptoms of 
discontent, and demanded the fidfihm'Ut of the 
jiromises made to them, yoon after, tlu'y broke 
out into open rebellion, and Augustus hastened 
from Samos to remedy the evil in piTson. It was 
with great difliculty that he escaped the storms 
and arrived at lirundusiuin. lien; he was met by 
the Roman senators, eipiites, and a great number 
of the })eople, wliicli ('inboldened him to ask for 
their assistance to pay his soldiers. Jlis requests 
wen* n'adily complied with, and he wms enabled to 
fulfil his engagements towards the veterans, and 
assigned lands to them in A*arious parts of the em¬ 
pire. Without going to Rome, he soon after saihul 
to Corinth, Rhodes, Syria, and Rgypt. Cloojiatra 
negotiated witli Augustus to betray Antony ; but 
w lien she found tiiat Augustus only wanted to 
spare her that she might adorn his triumph, she 
put an Olid to her life. [Antonits, ISo. 1*2.] 
Rgypt was ma<le a. Roman provinci!, and the booty 
which Augustus obtained was so imuieus'.', that be 
could easily satisfy the dmriaiids of his army. At 
Rome the senate and jieople rivalled each other in 
devising new honours and distinctions for Augustus, 
who was now alone at the head of the Roman world, 
ill Samos he entered upon liis fifth consulship for 
tlie year n. c. 21), 'J’Ik; senate sanctioned all his 
acts, and conferred upon him many extraordinary 
rights and privih'ges. 'J'he temple of .lamis was 
closed, as peace was n'stored throughout the em- 
j)ire. In August of the same year, Augustus le- 
liinied to Rome, and celebrated bis threefold 
triumph over the I’anuonians and I)ahuatians, 
Antony and Kgypt; and he obtained the title oi 
imperator for ever. 

After tliese solemnities were ov(‘r, Angnstiis un¬ 
dertook tlu^ consulsliip for the yesir '2H togetlier 
with liis friend Agrippa. lie was dc'termim'd from 
tlie first not to lay down the jiower which his own 
siiccess'-s and the circumstances of tlie times had 
jilaced ill Jlis hands, although he occasionally ])re- 
icMided tJiat he would resign it. He first directed 
his attention to the restoration of order in all jiarts 
of the government; and, as he was invested with 
the censorship, he began by clearing the senate of 
all unworthy members; be <‘jected two Inmdred 
senators, and also raised the senatorial census; but 
where a worthy senator's property did ii<)t come 
u]) to the new standard, he very liberally made it 
up out of liis otvn means, lie raised many ple¬ 
beian families to the rank of patricians ; and as he 
liad a predilection for ancient, especially religious, 
institutions, he restored several temples which Jiad 
falh'ii into decay, and also built new ones. 'J'he 
keeping of the uerarium was transferred from the 
quaestors to the jiraotors and ex-praetors. After 
iiaving introduced these and many other useful 
ciiauges, he proposed in the senate to lay down 
his jiowiTs, but allowed himself to b(‘ jirevailed 
upon to remain at the liead of atfairs for tmi years 
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longer. Tliis plan was afterwards repeated several 
times, and he np[»arently allowed himself to bo al- 
w'ays persuaded to retain his pow'cr either for ten 
or live years longer. He next made a division of 
the provinces, leaving the quiet and peaceful ones 
to the senate, and retaining for hiniself those which 
recpiircd the presmicc of an army. The adminis¬ 
tration of tht* funner was given every year by the 
senate to proconsuls, while Augustus jiluced the 
others under Injati Cdcsarig, sometimes also called 
I pnqiraetores, wliom he apjiointed at any t'lne lie 
pleased, lie declined all Jionours and distinctions 
which were calculated to roiniud the Romans of 
kingly jiower ; he preferred allowing the republican 
forms to continue, in order that lie might imjier- 
ceptibly conc<mtr.'itc in bis own person all the 
powers which had hitherto been separated. He 
accepted, however, the name of Augustus, which 
was oficred to him on the projiosal of L. Alunatius 
Plancus. In n. c. 2.'J he entered upon his eleventh 
consulship, hut laid it down immediately after¬ 
wards ; ami, after Iiaving also declined the dicta¬ 
torship, which was oifered him by the senate, he 
acc<*pted the imperiiim prnconsulare and the tribu- 
iiitia poU'stas for life, by which liis inviolability 
was legally I'stablisbed. while by the imperium 
])roconsulare he became the bigliest autliority in all 
the Roman provinces. When in n. c. 12 Ijopidus, 
the pontifex maximus, died, Augustus, on whom 
the title of chief jxmtifV had been conferred on a 
fornu'r occasion, entered njioii the office itself. 
Tims he became the high priest of the state, and 
obtained the liiglu'st infinenci- over all the other 
colleges of priests. Although he hu'l thus imiteil 
ill his own j»er.-on all the gnat ollices of state, yet 
he was too prudent to assiiiiK' exclusively tlie titles 
of all of them, or to slii'W to the Roinans that he 
was the sole mast(>r. Other jiersous were accunl- 
iitgly allowed to hold the cuusulshij>. jiraetorship, 
and other public ollices ; but thesi* oHict's were in 
reality' mere forms jimi titles, like the in'w ollices 
whicli lie creat<“(l to reward his friends and parti¬ 
sans. Augustus assnnied nolliing of the outward 
ajipc'urauce of a monarch : he retained the simple 
modi* of living of an ordinary citizen, continued his 
familiar intimacy with his friends, and appeared in 
jmhiic witiiout any jioinj) or jiagiiuntry ; a kingly 
court, in our seisse of the word, did not exist at all 
in the ri'iaii of Auginstiis. 

His ri'lalion to tiu' senate was at first rather iin- 
defiiieil ; in n. <;. 21; he had been made princeps 
senalus, but in the hegiiiiiing of tin* year 24 he 
wa.s exempted by the senate from all llie laws of 
IIh* slate. During the latUu- years of bis life, Au¬ 
gustus seldiun attended the meetings of the si'iiate, 
but formed a sort of privy council, consisting of 
twenty senators, with whom be discussed the most 
imjjortant political matters. Augustus liad no mi¬ 
ll i.sters, in our scnsi; of the word ; but on .state 
m.ntter.s, wliicli be liid not choose to lu* discussed 
in public, he consulted his pensonal fnends, U. Cil- 
niiis Maecenas, JM. N'lpsaniiis Agrippa, aM. Valerius 
JMessidla Oorvimis, am! Asinias l’o]li(», all of whom 
coutrilmted, each in his way, to increase the splen¬ 
dour of the ca])ltal and the welfare of the eiu|dre. 
'J'lic people retained their ie[)nblican ])rivileges, 
though they w(‘re mere forms : th(*y still met in 
their as.semblh's, and (decU'd consuls and other 
niagi.strates; but only such ])ersons were eleeb'd as 
had been jtroposed or reconnn(*nded by the enqieroi’. 
'File almost uninteiTupled festivities, games, and 
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distributions of corn, and the like, made the people 
forget the substance of their ivfnihluum freeilnm; 
and tliey were ready to serve him who fed them 
most liberally : the po})ulation of the city wjis then 
little better than a mol). 

It was a necessary consequence of the dominion 
acquired by force of arms, that standing anuies 
{castra statira) were kept on the frontiers of the 
empire, as on the llhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphnites, which in many instances became the 
foundations of flourishing towns. 'J’he veterans 
were distributed into a number of colonies. Dor 
the ])rotection of his own person, Augustus esta¬ 
blished ten praetorian cohorts, consisting of one 
thous.and men eacli, wliich were placed under tin' 
command of two equites with the title of praefeeti 
praetorio. For tlie pur])Ose of maintaining order 
and security in the city, be instituted a sort of 
j)olic(‘, under the name of eohortes urbanae, whicb 
were under tlie command of the praefeetus url.i. 
'J’ho fleets were stationed at It.'ivenna, IVIisenmn, 
and in various ports of the provinces. In the divi¬ 
sion of the ])rovinces which Augustus had made in 
Ji. <:. 27, es[iecial rcjiulations were made to secure 
strict justice in their administration ; in conse- 
(luence of wliich many, espi'cially those which were 
not oppressed liy armies, enjoyed a period of great 
prosperity. Kgypt was governed in a manner 
dillerent from that of all otlu'r jirovinces. 'I he 
division of the p’-ovinces was necessarily followed 
by a change in the administration of the finances, 
which were in a bad cendition, partly in conse¬ 
quence of the civil wars, and jiarily through all the 
domain lands in Italy having been assigned to the 
veteran.s. "I'lie eystem of taxation was revised, 
and the taxes increased. 'J’he aerarium, out of 
which the senate defrayed the ])ublic cxjienses, 
was si'fiarated from the fiscus, tlie funds of the 
emjieror, out of which he jiaid his anuies. 

.Augustus enacted several laws to im])rove the 
moral condition of tlie ilomans, and to secure the 
])ublic peace and safety. I'hus he made .si'veral 
regulations to prevent the recurrence of scarcity and 
famine, jironioted industry, and constructed roads 
and other works of jmlilic utility. The large sums 
of money which were jmt into circulation revived 
commerce and industiv, from which the eastern 
provinces es])eciully and FgVjit derived great ad¬ 
vantages. 

Although Augustus, who must Inave been star¬ 
tled and frightened liy tlie murder of Caesar, treat¬ 
ed the Jtoinaiis with the utmost caution and mild¬ 
ness, and endeavoured to kei'p out of sight every 
thing that might shew liiin in the light of a sove¬ 
reign, yet several conspiracies against his life re¬ 
minded him that there were still jiersons of a 
republican spirit. It will be sufficient here to 
mention the names of the leaders of these conspi¬ 
racies,—M. Lepidus, L. IMurcna, Fannins Caepio, 
and Conu'lius Ciiina, who are treated of in sejia- 
rate articles. 

After this brief sketch of the intcnuil affairs of 
the Roman empire during the reign of Augustus, 
it only remains to give some account of tlie wars 
in which he liimsclf took part, ^lost of them 
wore conducted by liis friends and relations, and 
need not be noticed here, f)!! the whole, we may 
remark, that the wiirs of the reign of Augustus 
wore not wars of aggression, hut chiefly undertaken 
to secure the Rohian dominion and to protect the 
frontiers, which were now more cxjiosed than be- 
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fore to the hostile inroads of barliarians. In 
n. c. 27, Augustas sent M. Cmasua to chock the 
incursions of the Dacians, Rastaniians, and Moe- 
sians on the Dumihc; and, in the same year, he 
himself went to Gaul and Sjiain, and began the 
conquest of the warlike Cantabri and Asturii,^vvlio8e 
subjugation, however, was not completed till n. c. 
]9byAgrippa. During this campaign Augustus 
founded several towns for bis veterans, sucli as 
Augusta Fmerita and Caesar Augusta. In u. c. 
21 Aiigu.stus travelled through Sicily and Gn*eee, 
and spent the winter following at Samos. After 
this, lie went to Syria at the invitation of Tiridates, 
who bad been exjielled from bis kingdom of }'ar- 
tbixi. The ruling king, Phraates, for fear of the 
liomans, sent kick the standards and prisoners 
wliich laid heim taken from (hassus and Antony. 
Towards the end of the year 20, Augustus returned 
to Sxinios, to spend the ajiproachiiig winter there. 
Here amha.ssadors from India appeared before him, 
with presents from their king, J'xindion, to coiiiirm 
the friendship which had been sought on a former 
occasion. In the autumn of n. c. 1.0, he returned 
to Pome, where new honours xind distinctions were 
eouferred upon liim. 11 is vjinity vvtis so much gra- 
lilu'd at these bloodless victories which be bad 
obtained In Syria and Samos, thtil lie struck medals 
to commemorate them, and afiervvtirds dedicated 
the standards vvbi»-li lic had received from Phnuites 
in the new temple of Mars I’ltor, In ii. IH, the 
iinperiuni of Augustus vva.s prolonged for five vears, 
and about the same time he increa.sed tlie number 
of senators to Tlic vvtirs in Arnienixi, in the 

Alps, and on the liOvver Rhine, were conducted by 
his generals with varying success. In li. f. l(i tlie 
Jtoniaiis sulfered a defeat on the Lower Rhine by 
some German tribes; and Auuustus, who thought 
the danger greater than it really was, went himself 
to Gaul, and sfKUit two yi'ars there, to reuulate the 
government of that jirovince, and to mxike the ne¬ 
cessary ])reparations for defending it against the 
Gerinans. In n. c. LI he returned to Rome, leav¬ 
ing the protection of the frontier on thi* Rhine to 
his step-son, Drnsus N<‘ro. In n. c. 9 ho again 
went to Caul, where lie received Gennan ambassa¬ 
dors, who sued for jieaco; but he treacherously 
detained them, aud di.stributed them in the towns 
of (Jaul, where they put an end to tlieir lives iii 
despair. Towards the end of this year, he returned 
to Rome with Tlbi'rius and Drusus. From this 
time forward, Augustus does not ajipear to have 
jigaiii taken any active jiart in the wars that were 
carried on. I'hose in Gennany were the most for¬ 
midable, and lasted longer than the reign of Au¬ 
gustus. 

Ill A. I), 1.*’., Augustus, who had then reached 
his T.’itli year, again umli'ilook the govcniiuent of 
the empire for ten years longer; but he threw 
some part of the burden upon his adopted son and 
succe.shor, Tiberius, by making him liis colleague. 
In the year following, a. n. l-I, Tiberius was to 
undertake a caiiijiaigii in lUvricum, and Augustus, 
though he was bowed down by old age, by domestic 
misfortunes and cares of every kind, accompanied 
him as far us Naples. On his return, he wms taken 
ill at Nola, and died thc're on the 29th of August, 
A. D. 1 L at the age of 7b‘. When he felt his end 
appniachiiig, lie is .said to have asked his friends 
who were present whether he had not acted his 
part well, lie died very gently in the arms of his 
wife, Livia, wdio kept the event secret, until Tibe- 
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rius had rctnriK'd to Noki, where lie was immedi¬ 
ately saluted as the successor of Augustus. I’he 
body of the emperor was carried by the decnriones 
of Nola to Bovillae, where it was received b}' the 
Romfin equites and conveyi^d to Rome. The so¬ 
lemn apotheosis took place iii the Campus Martins, 
and his ashes were deposited in the mausoleum 
which he himself had built. 

As regards the domestic life of Augustus, he was 
one of those unhappy men whom fortune surrounds 
with all her outward splendour, and who can yet 
jiartake but little of the gimeral happiness which 
they establish or promote. Ilia domestic misfor¬ 
tunes must liave embittered all his enjoyments. 
Augustus was a man of gr<‘at caution and modera¬ 
tion—two qualities by which he maintained his 
power over tlie Itoinan world; but in his matri¬ 
monial relations and as a father he was not happy, 
chiefly through his own fault. He was lirst niar- 
ric'd, though only nominally, to Clodia, a daughter 
of (Modiusand Fulvia. His si’cond wife, Scribonia, 
was a relation of 8ext. Pomyjeius : she bore him 
his only daughter, Julia. After he had divorced 
Scribonia, he married Livia Dnisilla, who was car¬ 
ried away from her husband, Tiberius Nero, in a 
state of pregnancy. She brought Augustus two 
step-sons, "Tiberius Nero and Nero Claudius Drn- 
sus. She secured the love and attachment of her 
husband to the last moments of his life. Augustus j 
had at first iixed on AI. Alarcellus as his successor, 1 


the son of his sister Octavia, who was married to his 
daughter, Julim Agrippa, jealous of Augustus' 
partiality for him, hd’t Rome, and did not return 
till Alarcellus had died in the ilowor of his life. 
Julia was now compelled by her father to marry 
the aged Agrippa, and her sons, Cains and Lucius 
Caesar, were raised to the dignity of principes ju- 
ventutis. At the death of Agrippa, in n. c. 12, 
Tiberius was obliged to divorce his wife, Vipsania, 
and, contrsjry to his own will, to marry ,lulia. 
Dissatisfied with her conduct and the elevation of 
her sons, he went, in n. c. G, to Rhodes, where he 
s[)ent eight years, to avoid living with Julia. Au- 
! gustus, who became at last disgusted with her 
conduct, s<‘nt her in «. c. 2 into exile in the island 
of l*andataria, near the coast of Campani.'i, whither 
she was followed by her mother, Scribonia. The 
children of Julia, Julia the Younger and Agrippa 
Postumus, were likewise banishc(l. The grief of 
Augustus was increased by the deaths of his friend 
Alaecenas, in n. r. <1, and of his two grandsons, 
Cains and Taicius Caesiir, who are said to have 
fallen victims to the ambitious designs of Livia, 
who wished to make room for her own son, 'J’ibc'- 
riiis, whom the deluded emperor was persuaded to 
adopt and to make his colleague and successor. 
Tiberius, in return, was obliged to adopt Drusus 
(lenn.inicus, the son of his late brother, Drusus. 
A more coin])lete view of the family of Augustus 
is given in the annexed stemma. 


Stkmma of Auou.sti s and Ills Family. 


1. Ancharia. 


C. Octavius, praetor in n. c. Gl, married to 
2. Atia, daughttsr of AI. A tins Halbus and .Julia, a sister of C. Julius Caesar. 


Octavia, the elder. 


1. Octavia, the younger. 


1. M. Alarcellus. 
No issinr. 


2. C. Octavius (C. .lui.ius C.vksar Oci avi- 
ANUs AiujrsTiTs), married to 
1. Clodia. 2. Scribonia. 3. Livia. 

Julia, married to 

2. AI. Vipsanius Agrippa. 3. Tibkril's, emperor. 
I No issue. 


1 . . . . . .1 

1. C. Ca.esar, married to Livia, 2. L. Caesar, betrothed 3. Julm, married 4. Agrip- S. Agrippa 

the sister of Gennanicus. to Aemilia Lejada. toL. Aemilius }una, Postu- 

Died A. D. 4. Died A. D. 2. Paullus. 


1. AI. Aemilius Lepidus, 
married to Drusilla, 


2. Aemilia Lepida, 
married to 


daughter of Germanicus. 1. Ap. Junius Silanus. 2. Drusus. 


1. L. Silanus. 2. AI. Silanus. 3. Junia Calvina. 


mar¬ 
ried to 
(Jenna- 
nicus. 


mus. 
Pul to 
death 
A. D. 14. 


I. Nero, married 
to Julia, daII. 
of Drusus, the 
son of"riberiu8. 
("Tac. Ann, vi. 

27.) 


2. Drusus, 
married to 
Aemilia 
Lepida. 
("Tac. A nn. 
vi. 40.) 


3. Cai.igdla, 
emperor. 


4. Agrippina, 
married to 
Cii. Domi- 
tius. 


X). Dmsilla, married 
to 1. L. Cassius, 
and 2. AI. Acmil. 
Lepidus. 


G. Livia or Jj- 
villa,married 
to 1. M. Vi- 
cinius, 

2. Quintilius 
Varus, (r) 


Nero, emperor. 



AVIANUS. 

Our space docs not allow ns here to enter into 
:i critical examination of the charaetcr of Augus¬ 
tus : what he did is recorded in liistory, and public 
opinion in his own time praised him for it as an 
excellent prince and Btat^^sman ; the investigation 
of the hidden invHves of his actions is such a deli¬ 
cate subject, that both ancient and modern writers 
have advanced the most opposite opinions, and 
both supported by strong arguments. 'J'ho main 
^difficidty lies in the question, whether his govern¬ 
ment was the fruit of his lionest intentions and 
wishes, or whctluir it was merely a means of satis¬ 
fying his own ambition find love of dominion ; in 
other words, whether he was a straightforward 
and holiest man, or a most consummate hypocrite. 
Thus much is certain, that his reign was a jieriod 
of happiiu'ss for Italy and the provinces, and that 
it removed the causes of future civil wars. Pre¬ 
vious to the victory of Actium liis character is less 
a matter of doubt, and there we find sufficient 
proofs of his cruelty, selfishness, and faithlessness 
towards his friends. lie has sometimes been 
charged witli cowardice, but, so far as military 
courage is concerned, the charge is unfonnd«*d. 

(The iirincipal ancient sources conceniing the 
lifi* and reign of Augustus are : iSueton. Au^usius ; 
Nicolaus Damasc. l)c Vila Avymti; Dion Cass, 
xlv.—Ivi.; 1'acitus, Annul, i. ; Cicero's Episthts 
and Philippics; Veil. Put. ii. .'ll)—124; Pint..dw- 
lonius. Pesidi's the numerous modern works on 
the History of Home, we refer especially to A. 
AVeichert, Inquraturis (\u-saris A wfusliSeri/durum 
Jicliijuiar, I'asc. i., (Irimae, DMl, 4to., which con¬ 
tains an excclh'iit account of the youth of Augustus 
and his education ; Druniann, CVv-ic/nc/r/c AW/s,\ol. 
iv. pp. 240—iJ02, who treats of his history down 
to the battle of Actium ; Loebell, L \(M'r das J‘rin- \ 
viput das Aupustiis^ in Haunier's J/i'ii(»rischas 7as- 
ihanbuah., .^)ter, .lahrgang. Idol ; Karl lloeck, 
Ji'umischc iiaschichta. rum Varftdl dar UapidAik his 
zur Vullandunp dar Monuivliic tinier ('uustanlin., i. 
1. pp. 214—421.) [L. 55.] 



AVIA'NUS, M. AKAIILIUS, a friend of 
(’icero, and the jiati’on of Aviamis Evander and 
Avianus llammonius. (Cic. ad Pam. xiii. 2, 21, 

27.) 

AVIA'NITS, FLA'VIUS, the author of a col¬ 
lection of forty-tw'o Aesopic fables in Latin elegiac 
vi'rsc, dedicated to a certain Theodosius, who is 
addressed as a man of great learning and liighly 
cultivated mind. The designation of this writer 
appears under a number of dill'erent shapes in dif¬ 
ferent MSS., such as Avianus^ Anianus^ Ahidnus, 
AhUwis^ and Avianus^ from which last fonii he was 
by many of the earlier historians of Homan litera¬ 
ture, such as Vossius and Eunccius, identified w ith 
the geographical poet, Rufus J^’estus Avienus. 
[Aviknus.] Rut, independent of the circumstance 
that no fact except this resemblance of name can 
be adduced in support of such an opinion, the ar- 
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gument derived from the style of these compositions 
must, to every reader of taste and discrimination, 
appear conclusive. Nothing can be imagined more 
unlike the vigorous, bold, spirited, and highly em¬ 
bellished rotundity which characterizes the Des- 
cri/)tio Orbis and the Aratea than the feehle, hesi- 
biting, dull meagreness of the fabulist. Making all 
allow'ances for numerous corruptions in the text, 
we can scarcely regard these pieces in any other 
light than as the early eilusions of some unprac¬ 
tised yotitli, who patched very unskilfully expr(*s- 
sions borrowred from the purer classics, especially 
Virgil, upon the rude diah'Ct of an unlettered age. 
Cannegieter, in his erudite but most tedious 
dissertation, has toiled unsuccessfully to prove that 
Avianus Ihiurished under the Antoniiies. Werns- 
dorf, again, places him towards the end of the 
fourth century, adopting the \iews of those who 
believe that the 'J’heodosius of tlie dedication may 
be Aurelius Macrobius Ambrosius Theodosius, the 
grammarian, and adding the conjecture, that tlu; 
Elavlanus of the Satunialia may have been cor¬ 
rupted bj'^ transcribers into FI. Avianus. These 
are mere guesses, and may l)e taken for what they 
are worth, .lodging from the language, and we 
liave nothing else whatevcir to guide us, we should 
feel inclined to place him a hundred years later. 

Avianus was first printed independently by Jac. 
de Rreda, at Deventer in Holland, in the year 
14J)4, 4to., Gothic characters, under the title 
“ Apologus Aviani civis Romani adolesceniulis ad 
mores et Latiuum sermonem capessendos utihssi- 
nius;” but the editio princeps is appended to the 
tables of A<’sop which a)ipearcd about 1480. The 
earlier editions contain only twenty-seven fables; 
the W'hole forty-two were first published by Rigal- 
tius, along with Aesop and other opuscula (ItJmo. 
Lugd. ]r)7t>). The most complete edition is that 
of (lannegieter, 8vo. Amstel. 1781, which was fol¬ 
lowed by those of Nodell, 8vo. Amstel. 1787, and 
of C. 11. Tzschuckc, 12mo. Lips. 1790. 

“The fables of Avian translated into Englyshe” 
are to be found at the end of “ The Subtyl Histo- 
ryes and Fables of Esope, translabid out of Frenslte 
int(» Englysshe, b}- AVilliam Caxton at Westniyn- 
stre. in the yerc of our lorde m crcc Ixxxiii., &c. 
Pnprtpilad hylhc suiuclha xxvj daifc of Marche lhai/erc 
of our lord M cctX' Ixxxiij, And the fp'st yare of the. 
repna, ofhpnti Pochard the, lln/rdaf Iblio. This book 
w.as reprinted b\ Pynson. AVe have a translation 
into Italian by Giov. Gris. Trombelli, 8vo. ATmez. 
178.a; and into German by H. Fr. Kerler, in his 
Jldm. PaMdichter^ Stuttgard, 1888. (A^ossius, dc 
Poctis Latt. p. .'>(); Funccius, de Yatjala L. L. Seuaa- 
luta., cap. iii. § Ivi.; Barth. Adversar. xix. 24, xxvii. 
8, xxxix. 7 and 18, xlvi. 4, 7, 18; AA'crn.sdorf, 
Poett. Latt. Minn. vol. v. pars. ii. p. 8()8, who effec¬ 
tually destroys the leading argument of Cannegieter 
that Avianus must be intermediate between I’hat^- 
dnis and Titianus, upon wdiich idea the hypothesis 
that he lived under the Antonines rests.) [AVMl.] 
AVIA'NUS EVANDER. [Evandkh.] 
AVIA'NUS FLACCUS. [Flaccus.] 
AAMA'NUS HAMMO'NIUS. [IIammonius.] 
AVIA'NUS, LAETUS, the name prefixed to 
an cpignnn in bad Latin, comprised in three ele¬ 
giac distichs, on the famous work of Martianus 
Capella. The subject proves that it cannot he ear* 
lier than the end of the fifth century. (Burmann, 
Autholoi/. Add. i. p. 788, or Ep. n. 558, ed. Meyer.; 
Barth. Adversar. xviii. 21.) U.] 
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AVIA'NUS PIIILO'XENUS. [Philoxk- 

NUvS.] 

AVI'DIUS CVSSIUS, [Cassius.] 
AVPDIUS FLACCUS. [Flauuus.] 

C. AVIE'NUS, tribune of the Koldiers of the 
tenth legion, was ignominiously dismissed from the 
arm}’', on account of misconduct in the African war, 
H.C. 46. (Hirt. 7?. JA-46.) 

AVIE'NUS, RUFUS FESTUS. The fol¬ 
lowing poems are ascribed to an author bearing 
this name :— 

1. Descriplio Orhis Tcrrae, or, as it is variously 
entitled in diHen'nt (alitions and IMSS., 

Perhjeseos Dionjfsii—iiUm Orlm—A inhittis Orbis — 
in 1394 hexameter lines, derived directly from the 
ireptriyriats of Dionysius, and containing a succinct 
account of the most remarkable objects in the 
physical and political geography of the known 
world. It adheres too closely in some places, and 
departs too widely in others, from the text of the 
Alexandrian, to be called with propriety a trans¬ 
lation, or even a paraphrase, and still less does it 
deserve to be regarded as an independent work, 
but approaches more nearly to our modem idea of 
a new edition compressed in certain passages, en¬ 
larged in others, and altered throughout. These 
changes can hardly bo considered as improvements, 
for not unfroqinmtly the anxiety of the writer to 
expand and embellish his original has made him 
wander into extravagance and error, while on the 
other hand the fear of becoming prolix and tedious 
has led to injudicious curtailments, and induced 
him to omit the names of nations and districts 
which ought not to have been passed over. Nor 
docs he attempt to correct the mistakes of his pre¬ 
decessor, nor to take advantage of tlujse stores of 
knowledge which must have been available at the 
period when lie livial; but the blunders and folliiis 
of the old fireek poets, wlio were profoundlv 
ignorant of all the r(>gions to the "West and North 
of their own country, arc implicitly followed, and 
iTmuy things set down wliich every well-informed 
man under the empire must have known to be 
absurd. 'I'herc is, however, a considerable energy 
and liveliness of style, which animates the inlu'rent 
dulness of the unclertaking and carries the reader 
lightly oil, while, much ingenuity is displayed in 
varying the expression of constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2. Om MnrUima^ a fragment in 703 Iambic 
trimeters. The jdan conijirchended a full delinea¬ 
tion of tlic shores of the I^lediterranean, together 
with those of the Fuxine and sea of Asov, and a 
portion of the Atlantic without the pillars of 
Hercules ; but we know not if this design was 
ever fully carried out, for the portion which has 
Deen preserved is confined almost entirely to tlie 
coast stretching from Marseilles to Cadiz. The 
author professes to have commenced the essay in 
order to satisfy the intelligent inquiries of a yeath 
named Probus, to whom it is addressed, with re¬ 
gard to the geography of the Pontus and the 
Maeotic Gulf; but if intended for the purposes 
of instruction, it is impossible to imagine any task 
executed in a h‘ss satisfactory manner. I’liere is 
an absence of all order and arrangement. Instead 
of advancing stc'adily in a given direction, we are 
carried backwards and forwards, transported 
abruptly from one spot to another at a great dis¬ 
tance, find brought again and again to the same 
point without completing any circuit, besides being 


distracted with di.x .. . ■ .iml objects 

totally foreign to tin ; Moi'eover, 

the dilF(‘rent nations aim oi -i ' i - <iiv it Ntiiiguishcd 
by their ancient and lorgoiteii ntmu's, iiisiead of 
those l>y which they wei-e actually kicwii tit tins 
time when this guide-book was cmipo-cd, ami all 
the old and exploded fant;isi(‘s of littif mwliic;il 
geograjihy revived and grtivcly propouu ieiL \V(i 
are led almost irresistibly to tlu* conch;-ion, that 
Avienus, possi'ssing no pnii tiim! or sci- iililic :u‘- 
qiiaiiitance with bis subject, ha'i rcail a : imln r of 
conflicting accounts of the in eue.'ition, 

written in former times i. who wen* as 

ignorant as himself, ami ' . 4 ami pieced 

them together in the Impe o a consistent 

whole,—•neglecting wiie ‘■''um:.' '.ersity the 
numerous sources of accurate inibrn opened 
up by the wars so long waged and the dominion 
so long exercised by liis countrymen in those 
regions. 

3. Aratca Pharnomrna^ and Arnica Prog- 
vnsfun^ ]>oth in Hexameter verse, tlie first con¬ 
taining 1325, the second 552 lines. They bear 
exactly' the same relation to the well knowm works 
of Aratus as tlie Dcscripiio Orfm Tcrnie does 
to that of J)iony^ins. 'J’he gimoral arrangement of 
the Greek original is followed thrnuglnuit, and 
several passages are translated more closely than 
in the versions of (Cicero and Gernianiciis, but on 
the other hand many of the mythical legends are 
expanded, new tah!s are introduced, and extracts 
from the works lof celeliratcd astronomers, scraps 
of Pythagorean ])hilosophy% and fragments of 
Aegyjitian superstition, are combined and worked 
up with the materials of the old fabric. I'ln' re¬ 
sult is much more successful than in tlietwo ellbrts 
previoiislv examined. Hi're there was more rm»m 
for the imagination to disport itself uneneiinibcred 
with dry details and stiilihorn facts, and accord¬ 
ingly the interest is well sustaiiK'd and the llowing 
and spirited Ltylc of the jioet a])p('ars to great 
advantage!. 

4. 4'hree short fugitive pieces, the first addn'.ssed 
to a friend, Plarinnus Miiniicrlus^ F. f'., napiesting 
a gift of some jiomegranati's from his estates in 
Africa, in order to remove an attack of bib' and 
indigestion ; the se -oml, Jh' (\iutu Sirenun^ or 
iShrvum Alh-noria, on the allurenn'iits of the daugh¬ 
ters of Aehelons and the device liy which Ulysses 
escap(*d their wiles; the third, Ail Am ictts dr. A irro^ 
enumerating the various occupations which by 
turns occupied the time and engaged the attention 
of the writer each day when living in country re¬ 
tirement. 

We must remark, that wliile we can scarcely 
entertain a doubt that the two Geograjihical Essays 
are from the same pen, esjiecially' since in the 
second (1. 71) we find a direct reference to the 
first, wo have no external evidence connecting 
them with the othm-s, except the fact, that the 
siune name is prefix(!d in all MSS. to the whole, 
with the exception of the 2rid and 3rd epigrams. 
Rut, on the other hand, the style, manner, and 
phraseology of the Aratean poems correspond so 
exactly with what wo observe in the rest, that 
Rcliolars in general have ac(|uiesccd in the arrange¬ 
ment which assigns the whole to one person. They 
evidently belong to an epoch when Latin litera¬ 
ture, although fast verging to old age, was still 
fresh and hale, and far from being paralyzed by 
infinnities ;—we still perceive with pleasure a 
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force and frctHloin of cxprcsftion in strong contrast 
with the inflated feelileness and uneasy stiffiiess 
which marked the last period of decay. 

Assiiining that the astronomical Avienus is the 
fwime with the geograpliical Avienus, we can at 
once deteriniiK' aj)proxiniately the age to which he 
belongs ; for Jerome, in his commentary on the 
Kpistl(? of St. Jhinl to Titus, mentions that the 
quotation by the Apostle, in the xvii. chapter of 
the Acts, Tov yap Kal ytvos is to Im; found 

in the Pha<‘nomena of Anitus, “ qtieni Cicero in 
Latitium sormonem tianstulit, ct Germanicus C.ae- 
sar, et nup r Avinms.'" Now Jerome died in 4*20; 
therefore, allowing all fair latitude to the somewhat 
indefinite nuper^ we may with tolerable certainty 
place Avienus in the latter half of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, under Valens, the Valentinians, Gratian, 
and Theodosius, or even somewhat earlier, under 
Constantine and Julian. Our next step leads us 
upon ground much less firm, but we may venture 
y(!t a little further. An inscription, discovered 
originally, we are told, in the church of St. Nicholas, 
of the Furbishors, at Rome, and afterwards de¬ 
posited in the Villa Caesarina, has been published 
by Fabretti and others, and will be found in Bur- 
mann's Anthologia. (i. 79, or Ep .n.27B, ed. Meyer.) 
It bears as a title R. FKST(rs V. C. De Se Ad 
Dkam Nortiam, and begins in the first person, 
Feshts Alusoni sobofrs proUisfjuc Arwni^ after 
which follows an announcement on the part of this 
individual, that he Avas bom at Vulsinii, that he 
dwelt at Home,tnat he had twice been elcA’ated to 
the t)ffice of proconsul, that he was the happy 
husband of a lady named Placida, the proud father 
of a numerous oflkpring, and the auth(>r of many 
poenjs {carmiua inulta serens) ; then follows a sort 
of epitaph in four lines, inscribed by Placidus, ap¬ 
parently the son of the above personage, to the 
sacred memory of his sire. Wemsdorf and others 
have at once pronounced without hesitation, that 
the Festus who here calls himself descendant of 
Musonius and son of Avienus, for such is undoubt¬ 
edly the tiue meaning of the words, must be the 
same with our Rufus Festus Avienus. The proof 
adduced, when carefully sifted, amounts to this:— 
1. It is probable that the ancestor here referred to 
may be C. Musonius Rufus, the celebiatcd Stoic 
and intimate friend of Apollonius of Tyana. He 
Wfis (‘xiled by Nero, patronized by \\!spasian, and 
is frequently mentioned by the writers who treat 
of tliis period. 'J'his idea receives confirmation 
from the circiiinstfince that lacitus and Philostratus 
both represent Musonius as a Tuscan, and Suidas 
expressly asserts that he was a native of Vulsinii. 
A\'e thus fully establish an identity of name be- 
tvvion the writer of the insci-iption and our 
Avienus, ami can explain satisfactorily how the ap- 
pi llation Rufus came into the family. 2. From 
two laws in the Codex of Justinian (sec Gotho- 
fred, Prosopotrr. Cod. Thend.), it appears that a 
certain Festus was proconsul of Africa in the 
years JJGfi and 3()7, which agrees with the age avc 
have assigned to our Avienus from St. Jerome, 
and an inscription is extant (Boeckh, luscr. Hratu'. 
i. p. 436) commemorating the giutitude of the 
Athenians towards 'PoiJc^ios ^rrros^ proconsul of 
Greece. Now tiie editor of Dionysius and Aratus ' 
must have been a Greek scholar, and we gather 
from some lines in the Descriptio that he bad re¬ 
peatedly visited Delphi in person ; thus he may be j 
this veiT <[>^(rTos, and the two proconsular | 
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appointments are in this way determined. 3. The 
words carmina midta sevens'" point out a simi¬ 
larity of taste and occupation. 4. I^astly, in the 
epitaph by Placidus we detect an expression, 
“ Jupiter aethram (Pandit, Feste tibi),” which 
seems to allude directly to the second line of the 
Phaenomena, “excelsum rcserat Jupiter aethram,” 
although this may be merely an accidental resem¬ 
blance. It will be seen that the evidence requires 
a good deal of hypothetiail patching to enable it t(» 
hang together at all, and by no means justifies the 
undoubting confidence of Wemsdorf; but, at the 
same time, we cjin scarcely refuse to acknowledge 
that the coincidences arc remarkable. 

We need scarcely notice the opinion of some 
early critics, that Avienus was a Spaniard, since it 
avowedly rests upon the consideration, that the 
fragment of the Ora Maritima which has been 
preserved is devoted chiefly to the coast of Spain, 
and contains quotations from the works ofHimilco 
and the Carthaginian annalists with regard to that 
country and the shores of the Atlantic. To refute 
such arguments would be almost as idle as to 
invent them. Nor need we treat with greater 
respect the assertion that he was a Christian. Not 
a line can be quoted which would appear to any 
reasonable man favourable to such a notion ; but, on 
the contrary, wherever he spefiks of the Pagan 
gods we find that he expresses in verj' unequivocal 
language a marked reverence for their worship. 
There is little to be siiid either for or against the 
idea, that he is the young Avienus introduced by 
Macrobius in the Saturnalia as talking with Sym- 
machus. So far as dates are concerned there is no 
anachronism involved, but the name was very 
common, and we have no clue to guide us to any 
conclusion. 

Servius, in his commentary on Virgil (x. 3RH), 
speaks of an Avienus who had turned the Avhole of 
\’irgil and LiAy into lambics [qui totum Virpilium 
et Jjirium iambis i>cripsit)^ and refers to him again 
(x. *27*2) as the person qui iambis scripsit Vir- 
gilii fabulas.” We cannot doubt that Livy the 
historian must be indicated here, for he Avas by so 
much the most celebrated of all authors beai’ing 
that appellation, that a grammarian like Servius 
would scarcely have failed to add a distinguishing 
epithet had any other Livy been meant. There 
is no difficulty in believing the operation to have 
been performed uj>on Virgil, for we know that 
such conversions were common exercises during 
the decline of literature, and Suidas tolls us in 
particulai- of a certain Marianus, in the reign of the 
emperor Anastasias, who turned the dactylics of 
Theocritus, Apollonius, Callimachus, and others, 
into iambic nn'iisiires. 

Lastly, all scholars now admit that there are no 
grounds for supposing, that the prose treatise 
“Breviarium de A'ictoriis ac Provinciis Populi Ro¬ 
mani ad \'alentiniamirn Aiigustum,” ascribed to a 
Sextus J-Iufus or Rufus Festus, and the topographi¬ 
cal compendium ‘‘Sexti Rufi de Rogioiiibus Urbis 
Roiuae,” belong to Avienus, as was at one time 
maintained ; Avhile the poem “ De Urbibus His- 
paniae Mediterranois,” quoted as his work by 
several Spaniards, is now known to be a forgery, 
executed in all probability by a certain Hieronymus 
Romamis, a Jesuit of I'oledo, who w'as notorious 
for such frauds. 

The Editio Princeps of Avrienus was printed at 
Venice in Ronmn characters, by Antonins de 
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Strata, under the care of Victor Pisjinus, in 4to., 
and bears the date of 25th October (B KjU. Nov.), 
1488. It contains the Desariptio Orhis Terrac., 
the Ora Marithna^ the Aratea^ and the epigram 
addressed to Flavtanus Mt/rmecius ; besides which 
we find in the same volume the translation of 
Aratus by Cicero and Gcrmanicus, and the verses 
of Q. Serenus Samonicus on the cure of diseases. 

The most useful edition is to be found in the 
second part of the fifth volume of the Poctao 
Latiui Minores of Wernsdorf, which, however, 
does not include the Arateji, Wernsdorf not having 
lived to complete his work. But this last piece 
also, which was carefully edited by Buhlc and 
])laced at the end of his Aratus, is given in the 
French reprint of Wernsdorf (1825), which forms 
a portion of the collection of Latin classics pub¬ 
lished at Paris by Lemaire. ( W. IL] 

AVl'OLA, the name of a family of the Acilia 
gens, which is not mentioned till the very end of 
the republic. 

1. M’. AciLitTS A VIOLA, consul sufFectus in b.c. 
33, from the 1st of July, is probably the same 
Aviola who is said to have come to life agiiin on 
the funeral pile, when it was siip))osed that he was 
dead, but to have been nevertheless burnt to death, 
because the flames could not be extinguished. 
(Plin. II, N. vii. 52. 8. 53; Val. Max. i. 8. § 12.) 

2. Acimus Aviola, legate of Gallia Lugdiinensis 
under Tiberius, put down an outbreak of the Ando- 
cavi and Turonii, in a. n. 21. (Tac. Anu. iii. 41.) 

3. M\ AciLiiTs Aviola, consul in the last year 
of the reign of Claudius, a. d. 54. (Tac. Ann, xii. 
()4 ; Suet. (Hawl. 45.) 

AVITIA'NUS, son of Julius Ausonius and 
Acniilia Aeonia, was a young man of great pro¬ 
mise, who was being brought up to follow his fa¬ 
ther’s profession as a physician, but died at an 
early age, in the fourth century after Christ. lie 
Avas a younger brotlmr of the Ausonius, who 
in one of his poems {Parent, xiii.) laments liis pre¬ 
mature death, and gives the above p.articulars of 
his life. rW. A. G.] 

AVl'TUS, A'LCTMUS KCDrCTlTS(orECI)l'- 
DIUS), son of Isicius, archbishop of Vienne, was 
bom about the middle of the 5ih century. From his 
earliest years ho is said to have devoted himself to 
literature, and to have given promise of that eru¬ 
dition which subsequently gJiined for him, amojjg 
his coujitrymen at least, the reputation of being 
the most profound and eloquent scholar of his age. 
After bestowing an ample inheritance on the poor, 
he retired into the monastery of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, close to the walls of his native city, and re¬ 
mained in the seclusion of the cloister until the 
death of his father (in a. d. 490), whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in the archiepiscopal dignity. His fame as 
a pious and charitable priest and a powerful con¬ 
troversialist now rose very high. He took part in 
the celebrated conference at Lyons between the 
Arians and the Catholic bishops, held in the pre¬ 
sence of the Burgundian king, where, as we arc 
told, he silenced the heretics and brought back 
many waverers to the bosom of the church. Gun- 
debald himself is said to have yielded to his argu¬ 
ments, although from political motives he refused 
to recant his errors openly; and all agree, that 
after his death his son Sigismund publicly declared 
his adherence to the true faith. Avitus, at the 
request of his royal admirers, published treatises 
in confutation of the Nestorians, Eutychians, Su- 
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bellians, and Pelagians, and was peculiarly success¬ 
ful in gaining over a numlwjr of Jews who had set¬ 
tled in his diocese. By pope Ilormisda he wms 
appointed vicar apostolic in Gaul, in the year 517 
presided at the council of Epaunc {cfmeiliHin Kpao- 
nense)^ died on the 5th of P’ebruary, 523, wjis 
buried in the monastery of St. Peter and St, Paul, 
where he had passed so many years of his early 
life, and in the fulness of time received the honours 
of canoni/.ation. 

The works of Avitus arc 

1. Sacrorum Poematum libri quinqne,, dedicated 
to his brother, Apollinaris, bishop of Valentia, a 
renowned worker of miracles. This collection con¬ 
sists of five distinct pieces, all in hexameter verse, 
extending to upwards of 2500 lines, De Initio Alun- 
di, De Peemto Oripinali,, Do Senteniia Dci^ Dc Di- 
Itnno IMundU Da Tramitii Alaris Jiiihri. 

2. Da consolatnria Castifatvf Lainta, in Cfifihexa- 
met<‘rs, addn'ssed to his sister Fiiscina, a nnn. 

Tlu'se j)roductions display mucli imagination and 
great fluency; the plan of the diflerent portions is 
well conceived and skilfully executed, and both in 
versification and expressioji they deserve the mode¬ 
rate praise of being much better than could have 
been expected, h('longing as they do to what Func- 
cius has quaintly termed the Jners ac decrepita 
senectus” of the Latin language. Barth ins is u£ 
opinion that we are prevented from estimating them 
fairly, in c()n.se(|ucnce of the numerous depraA’ations 
and interpolations which he believes them to have 
sutfered from t})e monks in ages still more barba¬ 
rous. Besides his elfusions in verse, Avitus is 
known to have published nine books of epistles, 
and a gn.'ut lunnher of homilies; hut of these the 
following only arc extiint: 

3. ICighty-seven letters to and from various per¬ 
sons of distinction in church and state. 

4. A homily Pasio Jtot/alionum et prima 
ejus ImtitutiouaP 

5. Eight fnigments of homilies. 

0. Fragments of opuscula. 

'J'hese renwins shew that he was well versed in 
scripture and in theology, and that he possessed 
some knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, and they 
contain curious and valuable infonnation on various 
points of ecclesiastical history, discipline, and doc¬ 
trine. 

The poems were first printed at Strashurg in 
1587 from a MS. in the possession of Beroaldus, 
and are given in the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum 
of MaitUiirc and similar compilations. 

'j’he whole works of Avitus were published col¬ 
lectively with notes by Pere Sirmond, at Paris, 

1G43, 8vo., in tlie second volume of his Opuscula 
of the fathers and other ecclesiastical writers, and 
also in the works of Sirmond published by P4re la 
Baume, Paris, 16.90, fob, and reprinted at Venice, 

1729, fol. Since that period, a new homily has 
been discovered, and is included in the fifth vol. of 
the Themur, AnecdoU by Dom. Martenne. [W.R.] 

AVl'TUS, A'LPIUUS. The Latin poet quoted 
under this name is believed to have flourished dur¬ 
ing tlie reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. Many 
suppose him to be the same person with Alfius 
Flavus—the precocious pupil of Cestius and con¬ 
temporary with Seneca, who while yet a bpy was 
BO famed for his eloquence, that crowds flocked to 
listen to his orations (Senec. Controv,\,\ )—and with 
Flavius Alfius, referred to by Pliny {H, N, ix. 8), 
as an authority for a story about dolphins. Hence 
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Vossius conjectures, that liis designation at full 
length and properly arranged may have been FJa- 
vus Alfius Avitus. All this is very ingenious and 
very uncertain. We know from Terentianus M.'iu- 
rus (1. 2448), that Alphius Avitus composted a 
work upon Illustrious Men, in iiimbic dimeters, 
extending to several books; and eight lines are 
cited by Priscian from the second book, forming a 
part of the h^gend of the b’jiliscan schoolmaster wlio 
betrayed his pupils to Camillus; besides which, 
three lines more from the first book are contained 
in some MSS. of the same gi’ammarian. (Priscian, 
vol. i. pp. 410, 553, vol. ii. p. 131, cd. Krehl, or pp. 
823, 047, 1136’, ed. Putsch.) These fragments an* 
giv(?n in the Antiutlotfia Latina of liurmann, ii. j). 
267, and Add. ii. p. 730, or Ep. n. 125, ed. Mover. 

I’licre is also an “Alpheus philologus,” from 
whom Priscian adduces five words (vol. i. p. 370, 
ed. Kr., or p. 702, ed. Putsch), and an Alfius whose 
work on tlie Trojan w’ar is mention(‘d by Festus, 
s. V. Mamertini, (Wernsdorf, Portt. Latt. AI inn. 
vol. iii. p. xxxi., vol. iv. pars ii. p. 826.) [ W. K.J 

AVI'TUS, GALLOON I US, was legate over the 
provinces of Thrace under Aurolian, and a letter 
addressed to him by that cm])eror is quoted l)y 
Vopiscus in the life of Uonosiis. Some critics have 
supposed, that he was the author of an “allocutio 
sponsalis,” in five hexameters, preserved lamongtho 
fragmonta cpithalamiorum veterum,” and that the 
little )>oem itself was one of the hundred nuptial 
lays which were composed and recited wlien Gal- 
li<’niis celebrated the marriages of his nej)hews. 
(Pollio, (juU. 11.) ^\’ernsdorf, however, considers 
tliat the lines belong to Alcunum Aril an Alclhina. 
r.*\LETHius.] (Wernsdorf, Poett. Latt. Minn. vol. 
iv. pars ii. p. 501 ; liurmann, AnthoUnj. iii. or 
Ep. n. 25.0, cd. Mover.) f W. R.J 

AVI'TUS, .lU'LlUS, the husband of .lulia 
Maesa, brother-in-law of .lulia Domna and Septi- 
niius Severus, uncle by marriage of (.’aracalla, liitljer 
of .lulia Soemias and .Julia JVlamaea, and maternal 
grandfather of Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. 
lie was of consular rank, and, as we gather from 
the fragments of Dion Cassius, governed in succes¬ 
sion Asia, Mesopotamia, and Cyprus. From him 
Elagabalus inherited the name* of A ritna —an ap¬ 
pellation by which ancient historians I’requently 
di.stingui.sh that emperor. (Dion (’ass. Ixxwiii. 30, 
Ixxix. 16; Ilerodian, v. 3. § 2; see also the* genea¬ 
logical table under Caracalla.) | W. R.) 

AVI'TUS, M. MAECI'LIUS, emperor of the 
West, was deseended from a noble tuniily in Au¬ 
vergne, and spent the first thirty years of his life i 
in the pursuits of literature, field-sports, jurispru- | 
deuce, and aims. 'I'he first public office to which 
he was promoted was the praetorian pracfecture of 
Gaul, and whilst in retirement in his villa near 
Clermont, he was appointed master of the annies 
of Gaul. During this period, he twice went .as 
ambassador to the Visigothic court, first in a. i>, 450 
toThcodoric I., to secure his alliance on the invasion 
of Attila; secondly in A. n. 456, to Tlieodoric 11., 
on which last occasion, having received the news 
of the death of Maximus, and of the sack of Rome 
by the Vandals, he was, by the assistance of the 
Visigoths, raised to the vacant throne; but, after a 
year’s weak and insolent reign, was deposed by 
Ricimer, and returned to private life as bishop of 
Placentia. But the senate having pronounced the 
sentence of death upon him, he fled to the sanc¬ 
tuary of his patron saint, Julian, at Brivas in Au- 
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vergne, and there died, or at least w'as buried. 
(a. II. 456.) 

His private life is chiefly known from the Pane¬ 
gyric of his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinanis; his 
public life from Gregor. Turon. ii. 11, and Idatius, 
Chronimn. [A. P. S.] 

The annexed coin of Avitus has on the obverse 
the bead of Avitus crowned with a diadem of 
pearls, and the inscription D. M. Avitu.s Perp. F. 
Aug., and on tli<? reverse the emperor wearing the 
paludamentum, and standing with one foot upon a 
barbarian; in the right hand he holds the cross, 
and in the left a small figure of Victory. 



ATTUANUS EVAXDER. [Evander.] 
AT’UES'rilS, a 'I'viThenian ally of Aeneas in 
Italy, is called a son of Tiberis and the nymph 
Manto, and brotluT of Genus. He was slain by 
Messapus, and was regarded as the founder of 
Penisia. (Virg. Acn. x. *Jll7. xii. ’-’bO.) [L. S.] 

AU'LIA GENS, pri)l)alMy ])lebeiaii. Persons 
of this name rarely oceur, tliougli one member of 
the gens, Aulius Cerretaims, obtained the con¬ 
sulship twice in the Samnite war. in n. i\ 323 and 
311). Tlu* naim* is deiived frnm the jiraenomen 
.Aldus, as Soxtius from Sextus, Ma’’cius from Mar¬ 
cus, and (^uintius from (,,)iiiutus. The only cogno¬ 
men belonging to tliis gens is t'j:iiiu:'i'ANi;s. 

AUEIS (AiJA.is), a daughter of Ogygus and 
Thelte, from wliom the Boeotian town of Aulis was 
lielieved to have derived its name. (I’aiis. ix. 19. 
>1 .k) Other traditions called lu'r a daughter of 
Euonyraus, the son of C’ephissus. (Steph. Byz. 
.S-, r. Av\is.) She was one of the goddesses who 
watch(‘d over oaths under the name of irpa^i^tKou. 

I Al. M.roMKNIA.] 1 L. S.j 

M’. A U'El US, prnefect of the allies, was killed 
in tlieliattle in which Marcellus was deieated by 
H.nnnibal, n. n. 208. (Eiv. xxvii. 26, 27..) 

AULO'NIUS (Ai/Actp/ov), a surname of Ascle- 
pius, derived from a temple he had in Aulon, a val¬ 
ley in JMessenia, (Pans. iv. 36. 5.) [L. S.] 

AURA (Aii/tia), a daughter of Lelas and Peri- 
boea, was one of the swift-footed companions of 
Artemis. She was beloved by Dionysus, but fled 
from him, until A])lirodito, at the request of Dio¬ 
nysus, inspired her with love for the god. She 
.accordingly became by him tlie mother of twins, 
but at the moment of their birth she was seized 
w'ith madness, tore one of her children to pieces, 
and then threw herself into the sea. (Nonnus, 
Diotn/s. 260.) Aura also occurs as the name of a 
race-horse and of one of Actaeon’s dogs, (l^aus. vi. 
13. § 5 ; Hygin. Fah. 181.) [L. S.] 

AURE'LIA, the wife of C. Julius Caesar, by 
whom she became the mother of C. Julius Cm^sar, 
the dictator, and of two daughters. It is doubtful 
who her parents were: Dnimann {Gesch. RomSy 
iii. p. 128) conjectures, that she was the daughter 
of M. Aurelius Cotta and Rutilia (comp. Cic. ad 
Alt. xii. 20), and that C. M. and L. Cottae, who 
were consuls In n, r. 75, 74, and 65 respectively, 

2 F 2 
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were her brothers. She carefully watched over the 
education of her children {^Dial. de Oral. 28; comp. 
Dion Cass. xliv. 38), and always took a lively in¬ 
terest in the success of her son. She appears to 
have constantly lived with him; and Caesar on his 
part treated her with great affection and respect. 
Thus, it is said, that on the day when he was 
elected Pontifex Maximus, b. c. 63, he told his 
mother, as she kissed him upon his leaving his 
house in the morning to proceed to the comitia, 
that he would not return home except as Pontifex 
Maximus. (Suet. Coes. 13.) It was Aurelia who 
detected Clodiiis in the house of her son during the 
celebration of the mysteries of the Bona Dea in 
B. c. 62. (Pint. CWs. 9, 10; Suet. Caes. 74.) She 
died in b. c. 54, while her son was in GauL (Suet. 
Coes. 26.) 

AURE'LIA PADILLA. (Antoninus,?.2 II.] 

AURE'LIA GENS, plebeian, of which the 
family names, under the republic, are Cotta, 
Orestes, and Scaitrus. On coins we find the 
cognomens Cotta and Scaurus, and ptsrhaps Rufus 
(Eckhcl, V. p. 147), the last of which is not men¬ 
tioned by historians. The first member of the gens 
who obtained the consulship was C. Aurelius Cotta 
in B. c. 252, from which time the Aurtdii become 
distinguished in history down to the end of the 
republic. Under the early emperors, w'e find an 
Aurelian family of the name of Fulvus, from which 
the Roman emperor Antoninus was descended, 
whose name originally was 'J'. Aureliiis Fulvus. 
[See pp. 210, 211.] 

AURF/LIA MESSALI'NA. [Albinus, p. 
93, b. 1 

AURE'LIA ORESTILLA, a beautiful but pro¬ 
fligate woman, whom Catiline married. As Aurelia 
at first objected to marry him, because lit* had a 
grown-up son by a former marriage, (.’atiline is said 
to have killed his own offspring in order to remove 
this impediment to their union. (Sail. ('at. 15, 35 ; 
Appiun, li. C. ii. 2; comp. Cic. ad Fam. ix. 22.) 
Her daughter was betrothed to the younger Comifi- 
cius in B. c. 49. (Caelius, ap. Cic. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 

AURELIA'NUS, muned twice by Dion Cas¬ 
sius (Ixxviii. 12, 19), is supposed to be the con¬ 
spirator against ('aracalla, who appears in the text 
of Spartianus as Ileanus or Fetianus. The soldiers 
demanded him from Macrinus, who at first resisted 
their importunities, but at length yielded him up 
to their fury. [W. R.] 

AURELIA'NUS. On coins, this emperor is 
uniformly styled L. Domitius Aurelianus, but in 
gome fasti and inscriptions he appears as Valerius 
or Valerianus Aurelianus, the name Valerius being 
confirmed b^' a letter addressed to him by his pre¬ 
decessor, Claudius. (Vopisc. c. 17.) He was of 
such humble origin, that nothing certain is known 
of his family, nor of the time or place of his nati¬ 
vity. According to the account commonly received, 
he was born about the year a. d. 212, at Sirmium 
in Paiinonia, or, as others assert, in Dacia, or in 
Moesia. His father is said to have been a farm 
servant on the property of Aurelius, a senator, his 
mother to have officiated as priestess of Sol in the 
village where she dwelt. It is certain that her 
son, in after-life, regarded that deity as his tutelary 
god, and erected for his worship at Rome a magni¬ 
ficent temple, decorated with a profusion of the 
most costly ornaments. In early youth, Aurelian 
was remarkable for vivacity of disposition, for bo¬ 
dily strength, and for an enthusiastic love of all 
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military exercises. After entering upon the career 
of arms, he seems to have served in every grade 
and in every quarter of the world, and became so re¬ 
nowned for promptness in the use of weapons, and 
for individual prowess, that his comrades distin¬ 
guished him as ‘•Hand-on-sword” (Jurelianm 
manu ad ferrum). In a war against the Sarma- 
tians, he was believed to have slain forty-eight of 
the enemy in one day, and nearly a thousand in 
the course of a single campaign. When tribune of 
the sixth legion in Gaul, he repelled a predatory 
incursion of the Franks, who had crossed the Rhine 
near May-ence, and now for the first time appear 
in history. His fame as a soldier, an officer, and a 
genenil, gradually rose so high, that Valerian com¬ 
pared him to the Corvini and Scipios of the olden 
time, and, declaring that no reward was sidequate 
to his merits, bestowed on him the titles of Liber¬ 
ator of Illyria and Restorer of Gaul. Having be(ui 
appointed lieutenant to Ulpius Crinitus, captain- 
general of Illyria and Thrace, he expelled the 
Goths from these provinces ; and so important was 
this service deemed, that Valerian, in a solemn as¬ 
sembly held at Byzantium, publicly returned thanks 
to Aurelian for having averted the dangers by 
which the stiite was menaced, and after presenting 
him with a multitude of military decorations, pro- 
claiim‘d him consul elect. At the same time, he 
was adopted by Ulpius Crinitus, declared his heir, 
and probably received his daughter in marriage. 
He is marked in the Fasti as consul suffectus on 
the 22nd of May, 257. 

We hear nothing of Aurelian during the reign 
of the indolent and feeble Gallienus; but great suc¬ 
cesses were achieved by him under Claudius, by 
whom lie was appointed to the command previously 
held by his adopted father, and was entnisted with 
the defence of the frontier against the Goths, and 
nominated comnmnder-iii-chief of the cavalry of the 
empire. 

IJpon the d(‘ath of Claudius, which took jilace 
at Sinnium in 270, Aurelian was at once hailed as 
his successor by the legions. Quintillus, the bro¬ 
ther of Claudius, at the same time asserted his 
own claims at Aquileia; but, being abandoned by 
his soldiers, put himself to death within less than 
three weeks from the time when he assumed the 
purple. 

The reign of Aurelian, which lasted for about 
four years and a half, from the end of August, 270, 
until the middle of March, 275, presents a succes¬ 
sion of brilliant exploits, which restored for a while 
their ancient lustre to the anus of Rome. 

As soon as his authority had been fonnally re¬ 
cognised in the metropolis, he directed his first ef¬ 
forts against a numerous host of Goths and Van¬ 
dals, who, led by two kings and many powerful 
chiefs, had crossed the Danube, and were ravaging 
Pannunia. These, after sustaining a decisive de¬ 
feat, were forced to submit, and were pennitted to 
retire upon leaving the sons of the two kings, and 
other noble youths, as hostages, and furnishing a 
contingent of two thousand auxiliaries. 

A great victory was next gained over the Ale- 
manni and other German tribes, which was fol¬ 
lowed by a serious reverse. For, while the em¬ 
peror was employing every exertion to cut off their 
retreat, he failed to watch them in front. The 
barbarians, taking advantage of this oversight, 
pressed boldly forwards, outstripped their heavy¬ 
armed pursuers, and bursting into Italy wasted ^1 
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Ciaalpine Giiul. When at lonj^th overtaken nejir 
Placentia, they avoided a battle and sought shelter 
in a thick forest. Issuing from thence under cloud 
of night, they attacked and dispersed the Romans 
with great slaughter, and, adviinciiig into Umbriii, 
threatened the dissolution of the empire. Aurelian, 
however, having rallied his army, defeated the in- 
viidcrs near Fano, and in two subsequent engage¬ 
ments. 

During the panic caused by the first alarm of 
this inroad, a formidable sedition had arisen in the 
city. Aurelian, upon his return from the pursuit, 
giving way to his natural vioUmce of temper, exe¬ 
cuted bloody vengeance upon the authors of the 
pbit, and upon all to whom the slightest suspicion 
attached. M umbers sufTered death, and many no¬ 
ble senators were sacrificed upon the most frivohuis 
cliargi^s. Ainmianus distinctly asserts, thcat the 
wealthiest were selected as victims, in order that 
their confiscated fortunes might replenish an ex¬ 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian next turned his arms against the far- 
farned Zenobia [Zexobia], queen of Palmj^ra, the 
widow of r)d(‘nathus ( Odenatiius], who had been 
permitted by (lallituius to participate in the title of 
Augustus, and had extended his sway over a large 
]>ortion of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. The 
Romans on their march vanquished various barba¬ 
rous tribes on the Thracian border, who opposed 
their progress. Passing over the Bos|H)rus, they 
continued their triuiuphaut course through Bilhy- 
nhi, which yielded without resisttince, stonned 
Tyana, which had closed its gates at their ap¬ 
proach, and at length encountered the forces of 
Zenobia on the banks of the (irontes, not far from 
Antioch. The Piihnyrenians,being driven from their 
position, retivaled to Emcsji, wluu’c they were a s<*- 
cond time overpowered in a bloody Ijattleaml forced 
to n>tire upon their capital. Aurelian pursued them 
across the desert, wliich he passed in safety, al¬ 
though liarasscd l)y the constant attacks of the 
Bedouins, and proceeded at once to invest l*almyni, 
which surrendered after a long and obstinate de¬ 
fence, the queen lierself having been previously’ 
captured in an attempt to elfect her (*scape to l*er- 
siiu A profound sensation was produced by these 
events, aiid embassies j>oured in from all the ni(».st 
powerful nations beyond the Euphrates, bearing 
gifts and seeking friendship. The affairs of these 
regions having been fully arranged, the emjMTor set 
out on bis return to Italy. At Byzantium be was 
overtiiken by the intelligence that the inhabitiuits 
of Palmyra had revolted, liad murdered the gover¬ 
nor and Roman grirrison, and proclaimed a relation 
of Zenobia Augustus. He immediately turned 
back, marched diiect to Palmyra, which he entered 
unopposed, massacred the whole population, and 
razed the city to the ground, leaving orders, how¬ 
ever, to restore the temple of the Sun, which had 
been pillaged by the soldiers. While yet in Me- 
sopotiimia, it became known that Egypt had risen 
in rebellion, and acknowledged a certain Firmus as 
their prince. Aurelian instantly’ hurried to Alex¬ 
andria, put to death the usurper, and then returned 
to Rome. 

But Aurelian's labours were not yet over. All the 
provinces of the East, Greece, Italy, Illyria, and 
Thraco, now owned his sway; but Gaul, Britain, 
and Spain were still in the hands of Tetricus [T»- 
TRicus], who had been declared emperor a short 
time before the death of Gallicnus, and had been left 
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in undisturbed possession by Claudius, who was fully 
occupied in resisting the Germans and Goths on the 
Upper and Lower Danube. Tetricus, however, 
finding that disaffection prevailed among his legions, 
is said to have privately entered into negotiations 
with Aurelian. A battle was fought near Chalons, 
during the heat of which Tetricus surrendered 
himself, and his soldiers, being then left without a 
commander, were cut to pieces. Thus the Roman 
empire, which had been dismembered for more than 
thirteen yeiirs, was now once more restored to its 
former integrity. In honour of the long series of 
victories by which this result had been obtained, a 
magnificent triumph was celebrated at Rome, such 
as had never been witnessed since the days of 
Pompey and Julius Caesar. Among the long pro¬ 
cession of captives which defiled along the Sacred 
Way, three raiglit be seen, who engrossed the at¬ 
tention of all—Zenobia, Tetricus, and his son— 
a queen, an Augustus, and a Caesar. 

For a brief p(!riod, the emperor was enabled to 
devote his attention to domestic improvements and 
reforms. Stweral laws were passed to restrain pro¬ 
fusion and luxury. The poor were relieved by a 
lilieral distribution of the necessaries of life ; quays 
were erected along the river, and many works of 
public utility coimnencod. The most important of 
all was the erection of a new line of strongly forti¬ 
fied walls, embracing a much more ample circuit 
than the old ones, which had long since fallen into 
ruin; but this vast plan was not completed until 
the reign of Probus. 

About this time, a formidable disturbance arose 
among the persons entmsted with the management 
of the mint, who had been detected in extensive 
frauds, and, to escape the punishment of their 
crimes, had incited to insurrection a great multitude. 
.So fierce wa.s the outbreak, that seven thousand sol¬ 
diers are said to have been slain in a figlit upon the 
Coelian hill; but the riot, which almost deserves the 
name of a civil war, was at lengtli supftressed. 

After a short residence in the city’, Aurelian re¬ 
paired to Gaul, and then visited in succession the 
}>rovinces on the Danube, checking by his presence 
the threatened aggressions of the restless tribes who 
were ever ready to renew their atUieks. He at this 
time carried into effect a measure which, although 
offensive to the vanity of his country'men, was dic¬ 
tated by’ the wLsest policy’. Dacia, which had been 
first conquered by Trajan, but for a long series of 
years bad l)een the seat of constant war, was en¬ 
tirely’ ubaiidoned, and the garrisons transported to 
the south bank of the Danube, which was hence¬ 
forward, as in the time of Augustus, considered 
the boundary of the empire. 

A large force was now collected in Thrace in 
preparation for an expedition against the Persians. 
But the career of the warlike prince was drawing 
to a close. A certain Mnestheus, his freedman 
and private secretary’, had betrayed his trust, and, 
conscious of guilt, contrived by means of forged 
documents to organise a conspiracy among some of 
the chief leaders of the army. While Aurelian 
was on the march between Heracleia and By’zan- 
tium, he was suddenly assailed, and fell by the 
hands of an officer of high rank, named Mucapor. 
The treachery of Mnestheus was discovered when 
it was too late. He was seized and condemned to 
be cost to wild beasts. 

It will bo seen from the above sketch that Au¬ 
relian was a soldier of fortune; that he possessed 
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military talentg of the highest order; and that to 
these alone he was indebted for his elevation. One 
of his most conspicuous virtues as a commander 
was the rigid discipline which he enforced among 
legions long accustomed to unbounded license. 
His rigour, however, was free from caprice, and 
tempered by stern and inflexible justice; for we 
find that his soldiers submitted to his rule without 
a murmur while he was still in a private station, , 
raised him to the throne, served him with fidelity 
during the period of his dominion, and after his 
death displayed the most enthusiastic devotion to 
his memory. His great faults as a statesman were 
the harshness of his disposition, and the impetuous 
violence of his passions, which fixuiuently betrayed 
him into acts of sanguinary cruelty. Diocletian 
was wont to say, that Aurelian was better fitted to 
command an army than to gt)vern a state. 

The wife of Aundian, vve learn from coins and 
inscriptions, was Ulpia Severiiia, and, as was n*- 
inarked above, is sup])osed to have been the daugh¬ 
ter of his adopted father, IJlplus Crinitus. He 
had a daught('r whose Uescemlants were living at 
Rome when Vopiscus wrote?, (c. 42.) 

It is worthy of observation, that this hnmblc 
Pannoniaii peasant was the first of tl>e Ifoman 
princes who openly assumed tin? regal diadem; 
and now for tlic first time wc read upon medals 
struck during the lifetime of an emperor the arro¬ 
gant and impious titles of Lord and (.iod (M-o t7 
iJomiuo imfitro Aitrcllauo 

Our chief authorities for the life of Aurelian arc 
an eUiborale biography by Vo[)iscus, foiaidctl, as he 
himself informs us, upon Greek memoirs, and »!Spe- 
cially upon certain journals kept by the order of 
the emperor, and deposited in tlie (Jlpiau library. 
We find also some important information in tlie 
other writers of the Augustan history, in the minor 
liistorians, and in the works of l)i"xij»jms and Zosi- 
mus. Hut the chronology is involveil in inextrica¬ 
ble confusion. Coins, which are usually our surest 
guides, here afford no aid. Thus we cannot decide 
whether the expedition against Zenohia jireceded 
or followed the submission of Tetriciis ; the invasion 
of the Goths ami Vandals, described above as the 
first event after liis accession, is by 'I’illemont di¬ 
vided into two distinct inroads, one before and the 
other after the .\lemannic w^ar ; so also the evacu¬ 
ation of Dacia is placed by Gibbon among the ear¬ 
liest acts of ills reign, and represented as having 
exercised a material iiilluenee tifion the treaty con¬ 
cluded with the. Goths, while others refer it to the 
very close of liis life. Although tliese and all the 
other events may he regarded as certain, the time 
when the}' occtinvd, and cons(!«jU(?ntly tlieir relation 
to each other, are altogether doubtful. [ W. R.J 
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AURELTA'NUS, CAE'LIIJS or COF/LIUS, 
a very celebrated Latin physician, respecting whose 
tige and country there is considerable iincerfciinty. 
Some writers place him as early as the first century 
of tlic Christian aera, while others endeavour to 
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prove that he was at least a century later. ^ 'Hiis 
opinion is founded principally upon the circum¬ 
stance of his not mentioning, or being mentioned 
by, Galen, indicating that they were contempora¬ 
ries or rivals. N umidia has been generally assigned 
as his native country, hut perhaps without any di¬ 
rect evidence ; it may, however, be concluded, from 
the imperfection of his style and the incorrectness 
of some of the terms which he employs, that he 
was not a native either of Greece or Italy. Rut 
whatever doubts may attach to his personal history, 
and whatever faults of stylo may exist in his 
writings, tliey afford us much valuable infonnation 
respecting the state of nu^dical science. He was a 
professed and zealous member of the sect of 
the Mcthodici, and it is principally from Ids 
Avork that we are able to ohfidii a correct view of 
the priiuiples and practice of this sect. In his de¬ 
scriptions of the phaenoinena of disease, he displays 
considenible accuracy of observation and diugnostic 
sagacity ; and he describes some disorders which are 
not to be met with in any other ancient author. 
He gives us a very ample and minute detail of the 
practice which Avas adopted both by Idmscrlf and 
his contemjmrarii's ; and it must he acknowledged 
that on thes<! points his remarks display a compe¬ 
tent knoAA'ledge of his subject, united to a clear 
mid comprehensive judgment. 

He divides diseases into tin? two great classes of 
(irtiic and nearly corresponding to diseases 

of constriction and of relaxation, aiul upon these 
supposed states lie founds his primary indications; 
but Avitli respect to the intimate nature of these 
states of the system, as well as of all hidden or 
rcTondite causes genenilly, lie thinks it unnecessary 
to inquire, ]trovi(led Ave can recognise tlieir exist¬ 
ence, and can discover the means of removing them. 
Hence his Avritings an* less theoretical and more 
decidedly jiracticul than those* of any other author 
of antiquity ; and they consequently contrilmte'd 
more to tin; aeh'uncenKint of the knowledge and 
actual treatment of disease than any that had pre¬ 
ceded them. They contributed in an espe'cial maii- 
iHir to [MTfect the Icnowledgo of theraiieuties, by 
ascertaining Avitli jirecision the proper indications 
of cure, wiili the means best adapted for fulfilling 
tlp'in. The great defect of Caelius Aurelianus (a 
defect AA’hich Avas inherent in the sect to Avhich he 
belong! d), AA'as that of placing too much dependence 
upon the tAA’ofoJd division of diseases, and not suf- 
lieiently attending to the minute shades by AV'hich 
they gradually run into each other ; Avhieh is the 
more remarkable in one who shews so much atten¬ 
tion to the phaenoinena of disease, and who for the 
most part allows himself to bo so little Avarped by 
preconceived hypotheses. This view of the subject 
leads him imt unfreciuonlly to reject actiA'e and de¬ 
cisive remedies, when lie could not reconcile their 
operation to bis supposed indications; so that, al¬ 
though his pnicticc is seldom wliat can be styled 
laid, it is occasionally defective. 

His work consists of three hooks On Acute Dis¬ 
eases^ “Celerum Passioniim,” (or “ De Morhis Acu- 
tis,”) and five books On Chrornc Diseases^ “ I'ar- 
darum Passioniim” (or “• De Morhis Chronicis”). 
The hooks On Chronic Diseases were first published 
in folio, Basil. .1529; those On Acute Diseases in 
8vo. Paris, 1538. The first edition of the whole 
work was that published at Lyons in 8vo. 1568; 
perhaps the best is that by Amman, Amstel. 1709, 
4to., Avhich was several times reprinted. The last 
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edition of the whole work is that by Haller, Lau- Roman emperors, of whom an account is given 
sun, 1774, 8vo. 2 vols. A new edition was begun under Antoninus, Aurelius, Caracalla, Ca- 
at Paris by Delattre, 1820’, 8vo., but only one vo- rinus, Carus, Claudius, Commodus, Maxen- 
lume was published. Some academical dissertations tius, Maximianus, Numerianus, Probus, 
on Caelius Aurelianus were published by C. (t. Quintillus, Romulus, Sevkrus, Verus. 

Kuhn, which are reprinted in his Opuacula Amdr.- M. AURE'LlUS ANTONPNUS, commonly 
mica Medioa et Pkiloloyica^ Lips. 1827, 1828, 8vo. distinguished by the epithet of “ the philosopher,” 
vol. ii. p. 1, &c. For further information respecting was bom at Rome, on the Coelian hill, on the 20th 
Caelius Aurelianus, see Haller’s Biblioth. Medic, of April, a. d. 121. From his paternal ancestors, 
Pract. vol. i.; yprcngel's Hid de la Med. vol. ii.; who for three generations had held high offices of 
Rostock’s Hint, of Med.; and Choulant’s Uandbuck state and claimed descent from Numa, he inherited 
der liucluirkunde fur die Acltere Medkin^ l^cipzig, the name of M. Annins Veras, while from his 
8vo. 1841, from which two latter works the pre- great-grandfather on the mother’s side he received 
ceding account has been taken. [W. A. G.J the appellation of Catilius Severus. The principal 
AIJRELIA'NUS FESTl'VUS. [Festivus.] members and connexions of the family are repre- 
AURE'LIUS, one of the names of several seuted in the following table :— 

Annius Veras, of praetorian rank, a native 
of the municipium of Succubo in Spiin. 

Annius Verus, consul for a third time a. d. 12G, 
and praef. urb. Married Rupilia Faustina, 
daughter of Rupilius Bonus, a consular. 


Annius Annius Verus. Married Annia Galcria 

Libo, Romitia Cal villa, named Faustina Augusta, 

Consul, also Lucilla, and died wife of Antoninus 

A.D. 128. while praetor. Pius Augustus. 


Annia M. Annius Verus, Annia Faustina 

Corniticia, jiostca Augusta, wife of 

younger M.Aurelii;« Antoninus Marcus Aurelius 

than M. Augustus. Married Antoninus Au- 

Aurelius. his first cousin, Annia gustus. 

Faustina. 


Annius Antoninus L. Aurelius Com- Annia Lucilla AugustJi, wife 
Verus Cieminus, modus Augustus, of L. Aurelius Verus Au- 

Caesar, twin bro- born 31 August, gustus, the colleague of M. 

born thor of a. n. 1(»1. Mar- Aurelius. Her second hus- 
183, Commodus, ried Brutia this- band w'as Claudius Pom- 

died died when ])ina, daughter of peianus, a Roman knight, 

170. 4 years old. BrutiusPraesens. of iSyrian extiiictioiL 

N.B. M. Aurelius and Faustina seem to have had several children in addition to the above. Three 
daughters WTre still alive after the death of Commodus (Lamprid. Co/nmod. 18; Herodian. i. 12), 
and one of these w\as put to death by Caracalla in 212. Wo find in an inscription the names of his 
sons, T. Aurelius Antoninus, and T. Aelius Aurelius, both of whom were, it is probable, older than 
Commodus, and died young. (See Tillemont.) 

The father of young Marcus having died while Pius, both he and L. Ceionius Commodus, son of 
praetor, the boy was adopted by his grandfather, Aelius Caesar, were ado}>tcd by Antoninus Pius, 
Annius Verus, and from a very early period enjoyed immediately after the latter had been himself 
the favour of Hadrian, who bestowed on him the adopted by Hadrian. He was now styled M. 
honours of the equestrian order when only six Aelius Aurelius Verus Caesar, and was immediately 
years old, admitted him as a member of the frater- chosen to till the office of quaestor for the following 
nity of the Salian priests at tlie age of eight, and year. 'I'he pro]>oscd union tvitli the daughter of 
as a tribute to the sincerity and truthfulness of his Aelius Caesar was set aside, on account, it w'as 
disposition, was wont in playful affection to ad- alleged, of disparity in age, and Faustina, the 
dress him not as Kmisbut Verinshnus. At the ago daughter of Pius, who had been previously des- 
of fifteen he received the manly gown, and was be- lined by Hadrian for young Ceionius Commodus, 
trothed to the daughter of Aelius (’aesar, the heir- tvaa fixed upon as the future wdfe of Alarcus Aure- 
upparent to the throne. But not long after (138), lius. Their nuptials, however, were not celebrated 
in consequence of the sudden death of his intended until after a lapse of seven years. (145.) In 140 
father-in-law, still more brilliant prospects were he was raised to the consulship, and in 147, after 
suddenly opened up to the youth. For, according the birth of a daughter by Faustina, w'as pennitted 
to the arrangement explained under Antoninus to share the tribunate, and w’as invested with va- 
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rious other honours and privileges befitting his 
station. From this time forward he was the con¬ 
stant companion and adviser of the monarch, and 
the most perfect confidence subsisted between the 
son and his adopted father until the death of the 
latter, which happened on the 7th of March, 161. 

The first act of the new ruler was the admission 
of Ceionius Commodus to a full participation in the 
sovereign power, tand these emperors henceforward 
boro respectively the names of M. Aurelius Anto¬ 
ninus and L. Aurelius Verus. When the double 
adoption by Antoninus Pius took phict;, it w'as 
settled that the son of Aelius Caesiir should be 
considered as the younger brother. I’hus, on the 
coins struck before the death of Pius, M. Aurelius 
ah)ne bears the appellation of Caesjir, to him alone 
Pius committed the empire with his dying breath, 
and to him alone did the senate formally offer the 
vacant throne. Hence his conduct towards L. Verus 
was purely an act of gr.ace. But the alliance pro¬ 
mised to prove aclvantag(!OU8 both to the parties 
themselves, and also to the general interests of the 
stote. Marcus was weak in constitution, and took 
more delight in philosophy and literary pursuits 
than in politics and Avar, while Lucius, young, 
active, and skilled in all manly exorcises, was 
likely to be better fitted for the toils of a military 
life. His aptitud<i for such a career was soon put j 
to the proof. The A\'ar, which had been long i 
threatening the east, at length burst forth. Verus, 
after being betrothed to Lucilla, the daughter of 
his colleague, was despatched in all haste to the 
Parthian frontier towards the end of Kil, Avhile 
M. Aurelius remained in the city to Avatch an 
imiption of the Catti into the Rhenish provinces 
and a threatened insurrection in Briuiin. 

Vologeses Ill., who had been indue<‘d to .aban¬ 
don a medibited attack upon Armenia by the re¬ 
monstrances of Antoninus Pius, tliinking that a 
fitting season had now .arrived for the execution of 
his long-cherished schemes, had destroyed a Avhole 
Roman legion quart(*red at Elegeiti, and adAancing 
at the head of a gri>at army, had spread dev.asta- 
tion throughout Syria. Lucius liaA'ing c«»llected 
his troops, proceeded to Antioch, Avijere he deter¬ 
mined to rem.aiti, .and entrusbjd the command of 
his army to Cassius and others of his generals. 
C.assius compelled the Parthiansto retreat, inA'aded 
Mesopotami.a, plundered and burnt Selcuccia, razed 
to the ground the roy.al pal.ace at (’tesiphon, and 
penetrated .as far as Babylon ; while SUitius Priscus, 
who was S(;nt into Anneni.a, stormed ArtaxaUi, 
and, rescuing the country from the U8urf>er, rein¬ 
stated the lawful hut dethroned monarch Soaemus. 
Vologeses was thus constrained to conclude an igno¬ 
minious peace, in virtue of which Mesopotamia was 
ceded to the Romans. 'I’liese (rvcnis took jdace in 
162 and the three following years. In 166, Lucius 
returned home, and tl)o two emperors celebmted 
jointly a m.agnificent triumph, assuming the titles 
of Armeniacus^ Partkicus MaximuH^ and Mediais. 
But although this campaign had terminated so 
gloriously, little praise w.os due to the commander- 
in-chief. Twice he was unwillingly prevailed upon 
to advance as far as the Euphrates, and ho mode a 
journey to Ephesus (in 164) to meet his bride on 
her arriv.al from Italy; but with these exceptions 
he passed his winters at Laodiccia, and the rest 
of his time at Daphne or at Antioch, abandon¬ 
ing himself to gaining, drunkenness, and dissolute 
pleasures of every kind. All the achievements of 
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the war were piwfonned by his legates, and all the 
general arrangements conducted by M. Aurelius at 
Rome. 

A still heavier danger Avas now impending, which 
threatened to crush Italy itself. A combination 
had been formed among the numerous tribes, 
dwelling along the whole extent of the northern 
limits of the empire, from the sources of the Danube 
to the Illyri.an border, including the Marcomuimi, 
the Alani, the Jazyges, the Quad!, the Sarmatae, 
and many others. In addition to the danger from 
without, the city was hard pressed by numerous 
calamities from within. Inundations had destroy¬ 
ed many buildings and much property, among 
which were vast granaries with their contents, the 
poor were starving in conseejuence of the deficiency 
thus caused in the supplies of corn, and numbers 
were perishing by a fea^l pestilence, said to have 
been brought from the east by the troops of Verus. 
So great was the panic, that it Avas resolved that 
both emperors should go forth to encounter the foe. 
Previous to their departure, in order to restore 
confidence to the populace, priests were summoned 
from all quarters, a multitude of expiatory sacri¬ 
fices were performed, nuiny of them according to 
stninge and foreign rites, and victims were offered 
to the gods with the most unsparing profusion. 

The contest which had now commenced with 
the northern nations was continued with varying 
success during the whole life of M. Aurelius, whose 
head-quarters were generally fixed in Pannonia ; 
but tht; details preserved by the historians who 
treat of this period are so confused and so utterly 
destitute of all chronologictd arrangement, that it 
becomes impossible to draw up anything like a 
regular and well-connected narrative of the progress 
of the struggle. Medals are our only sure guide, 
and the information afforded by these is neces- 
8.arily me.agre and imperfect. It would appear tluat 
the barbarians, overawed by the extcnsivii pre¬ 
parations of the Romans and by the presence of the 
two Augusti, submitted for a time and sued for 
l»eace, and that the brothers returned to Iloiiu^ in 
th(! course of 168. They set out again, however, in 
l(>f^ but before they reaclnsd the army, L. Verus 
was seized Avith apoplexy, and expired at Aetinum, 
in the territory of Veneti. Marcus hastened back 
to Rome, {)aid the last honours to the memory of 
his colleague, and returned to Germany towards 
the close of the year. He now prosecuted the war 
Jigaiust the Marcomanni Avith great vigour,although 
fnim the ravages caused by the jfiague among the 
troops, he was forced to enrol gladiators, slaves, 
.and exiles, and, from the exhausted state of the 
public treasury, was compelled to niise money by 
selling the precious jewels and furniture of the 
imperial palace. In consequence of the success 
which attended these extraordinary ettbrts, the 
legends Germanicm and Germania Svhacta now 
ajipear upon the coins, while Partldcus^ Armenians, 
and A1ed.tc.us .are dropped, as having more especi- 
ally appertained to L. Verus. Among the nume¬ 
rous engagements which took place at this epoch, 
a battle fought on the frozen Danube has been 
vciy graphically described by Dion Cassius (Ixxii. 
7); but by fiir the most celebrated and important 
was the victory gained over the Qu.adi in 174, 
which having been attended by certain circum¬ 
stances believed to be supeniatural, gave rise to the 
famous controversy among the historians of Chris¬ 
tianity upon what is commonly termed the Miracle 
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of the Thundering Legion. Those who may desire 
to investigate this question will find the subject 
fully discussed in the correspondence between King 
and Moyle. (Moyle’s Works^ vol. ii. Lend. 1726.) 
There is an excellent summary of the whole argu¬ 
ment in Lardner’s “Jewish and Heathen Testimo¬ 
nies” (chap. XV.), and many useful remarks are to 
be found in Milman's History of Christianity (chap, 
vii.), and in the Bishop of Lincoln’s “Illustrations, 
&c. from Tertullian” (p. 105). An attempt has 
been made recently to restore the credit of the sup¬ 
posed miracle, in the essay by Mr. Newman, prefixed 
to a portion of Fleury’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” 
published at Oxford in 1842. 

Whatever opinion we may form upon the su]>- 
ject of debate, wo may feel certain of the fact, that 
the Romans were n.'seued from a very critical 
situation by a sudden storm, and gained an im¬ 
portant victory over their opponents. That they 
attributed their preservation to the direct interpo¬ 
sition of heaven is proved by the testimonies of the 
ancient historians, and also by the seul]»tures of 
the Antonine column, where a figure suj>posed to 
represent Jupiter Pluvius is seen sending down 
streams of water from liis arms and head, which 
the Koniiin soldiers bedow catch in the hollow of 
their shields. 

This success, and the circumstances bj' which it 
was accompanied, seem to have struck terror into 
the surrounding nations, who now tendered sub¬ 
mission or claimeu protection. But the fruits were 
in a great measure lost, for the emperor Avas pre¬ 
vented from following up the advantage gained, in 
consequence of the alarm caused by unexpected 
distiirliances which liad broken (»ut in the hlast, 
and liad quickly assumed a very formidable aspect. 
Faustina had long watclied with anxiety the de¬ 
clining health of her husband, and anticipating his 
speedy death, was filled Avith alarm lest, from 
the youth and incapacity of her son ('ommodus, 
the empire might pass away into other htinds. She 
had, therefore, opened a correspondence with Avi- 
dius Cassius, Avdio had gained great fame in the 
Parthian Av-ar commemonited above, Avlio had sub¬ 
sequently suppressed a serious insurrection in 
Egypt, and had acted as supreme governor of the 
hiastern provinces after tlie departure of Lucius 
Verus. Her object Avas to persuade him to hold 
himself in readiness to aid her projects, and she 
ortered him her hand and the throne as Ids rewards. 
While (Cassius Avas meditating ujion these propo¬ 
sals, he suddenly received intelligence that Marcus 
AAuis dead, .and forthAvith, without Availing for a 
confirmation of the news, caused himself to be pro¬ 
claimed his successor. The falseness of the rumour 
soon became knoAvn, but deeming that his oUbnce 
Avas beyond forgiv’eness, he determined to jirost'- 
cute the enterprise; within a short period he* made 
himself master of .all Asia within Mount Taurus, 
and resolved to maintain his pretensions by force. 
A report of these transactions was fortlnvith tnins- 
niitted to Rome by M.Verus, the legate commanding 
in Cappadocia. Aurelius, who avuis still in Panno- 
nia, summoned his son to his presence in all haste, 
and bestowed on him the manly gown, intending 
to set out instantly for the seat of wtir. But in the 
midst ol active preparations for a campaign ('assius 
Avas assassinated by two of his own oflicers, after 
having enjoyed a nominal sovereignty for three 
months and six d.ays. His son soon after shared 
the same fate. The conduct of Marcus throughout 
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the whole of this rebellion can scarcely fail to ex¬ 
cite the warmest admiration. In the mournful 
address delivered to his soldiers, he bitterly de¬ 
plores that he should be forced to engage in a con¬ 
test BO revolting to his feelings as civil strife. His 
chief dread was that Cassius, from shame or re¬ 
morse, might put an end to his own life, or fall by 
the hand of some loyal subject—his fondest wish, 
th.at he might h.ave an opportunity of granting a 
free pardon. Nor did this forgiving temper exhaust 
itself in words. When the head of the traitor was 
laid at his feet, he rejected with horror the bloody 
offering, and refused to admit the murderers to his 
presence. On repairing to the East, where his 
presence was thought necessary to restore tran¬ 
quillity and order, he disjdayed the greatest lenity 
towards those provinces which had acknowledged 
the usurper, and towards those senators and per¬ 
sons of distinction Avho Avere proved to have fa¬ 
voured his designs. Not one individual suffered 
death ; few were punished in any shape, except 
such as had been guilty of other crimes ; and 
finally, to establish perfect confidence in all, he 
ordered the papers of Cassius to be destro 3 'ed Avith- 
out suffering them to be read. During this expe¬ 
dition, Faustina, whohad accompanied her husband, 
died in a vill.age among the defiles of Taurus. 
Accorditig to some, her end was caused by an at¬ 
tack of gout ; according to others, it was hastened 
bA^ her own act, in order to escape the punishment 
which she feared would ineA'itably follow the dis¬ 
covery of her negotiations with Csissius. Her guilt 
in this matter is spoken of by Dion without anj’ 
expression of doubt; is mentioned by Capitolinus as 
a report only, and positively denied by Vulcatius; 
but the arguments employed by the latter are of 
no AA’cight. 

After visiting Egypt, the emperor set out for 
It.alA’, touched at Athens on his homeward journe}', 
reached Brundusium toAA’ards the end of the year 
176, and celebnited a triumph along Avith Commo- 
dus, noAV consul elect, on the 2.‘frd of December. 
Scarce!}" AA'.as this ceremnn}' concluded, when fresh 
tumults .aros(; upon the Danube, Avhere the presence 
of the emperor Avas once more required. According- 
1 a', after concluding somewhat earlier tliaii he had 
intended the nuptials of Coinmodus and Crispina, he 
quitted Rome along Avith his son, in the iiionth of 
August (177), and hastened to German}". During 
the tAvo folloAving A’ears his operations were attended 
Avith the most prosperous results. The M.arcoinanni, 
the llermanduri, the Sannatae, and the Quadi, Avere 
repeatedly routed, their confederacy Avas broken up, 
and everything seemed to promise that they Avould 
at length be effectually cnished. But the shat¬ 
tered constitution of M.arcus noAv sunk beneath the 
pressure of mental and bodily fatigue. He died in 
Pannonia, either at Vindob»)na (Vienna) or at Sir- 
mium, on the 17th of March, 180, in the 59th 
year of his age and the "JOth of his reign. A 
strong suspicion prev'ailed that his deiith had been 
accelerated by the machinations of his son, who 
was accused of having fimipenal with the phy^si- 
cians, and persuaded them to administer poison. 

The leading feature in the character of M. Aure¬ 
lius Avas his (ievotion to phifosophy' and literature. 
When only tAvelve years old ht; adopted the dress 
and practised the austerities of the Stoics, whose 
doctrines Avere imptirted to him by the most cele¬ 
brated tiaichers of the day—Diognotus, Apollonius, 
and Junius Rusticus. 11c studied the principles 
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of composition and oratory under Herodes Atticus 
and Cornelius Pronto, and by his close and unre¬ 
mitting application laid the foundation of the bad 
health by which he was so much oppressed in after 
life. While yet Caesar he was addressed by J ustin 
JVlartyr {^Apolog. i. init.) as Vcrissimus “ the phi¬ 
losopher,” an epithet by which he has been com¬ 
monly distinguished from that period down to the 
present day, although no such title was ever pub¬ 
licly or formally conferred. Even after his elevation 
to the purple, he felt neither reluctance nor shame 
in resorting to the school of Sextus of Chaeroneia, 
the descendant of Plutarch, and in listening to the 
extemporaneous declamations of Ilerinogcnes. From 
his earliest youth he lived upon terms of the most 
affeclionato familiaiity with his instructors, as we 
may gather from his correspondence with Pronto 
[Pronto]; the most worthy were, through his 
influence, promoted to the highest dignities ; after 
their death he placed their images in the chapel of 
his lares, and was wont to strew flow(Ts and offer 
sacrifices on their graves. Nor w'as his liberality 
confined to liis own preceptors, for learned men in 
every quarter of the world enjoyed substantial 
proofs of his bountj’. Philosophy was the great 
object of his zeal, but the other branches of a polite 
education were by no means neglected ; music, 
poetry, and painting, w'ere cultivated in turn, and 
the severer sciences of mathematics and law en¬ 
gaged no small portion of his attention. In juris¬ 
prudence especially, he laboured throughout life 
with great activity, and his Constitutions are be¬ 
lieved to have filled many volumes. These are now 
all lost, but they arc constantly quoted with great 
respect by later writers. (See W'estenberg, Dis- 
sertutioHCS ad (yhnstitutioncs Al. A urelii /mperutorisf 
Jmg. Hat. 173G.) 

With the exception of a few letters contained 
in the recently discovered remains of Pronto, the 
only production of JMarcus which has been pre¬ 
served is a volume composed in Greek, and entitled 
Mdpicov ’Avtwp'ivov tov avTOKpdropos ruv tis 
eavTov l 3 i§\ia 16 '. It is a sort of common-place 
book, in which were registered from time to time 
the thoughts and feelings of tlie author upon moral 
and religious topics, together witli striking maxims 
extracted from tlic works of those who liad been 
most eminent for wisdom and virtue. There is no 
attempt at order or arrangement, but the contents 
are valuable, in so far as they illustrate the system 
of self-examination enjoined by the discipline of the 
Stoics, and present a genuine picture of the doubts 
and difficulties and stniggles of a speculative and 
reflecting mind. 

The education and pursuits of M. Aurelius exer¬ 
cised the happiest influence upon a temper and 
disposition naturally calm and benevolent, lb; 
succeeded in acquiring the boasted composure and 
self-command of the disciples of the I*orch, without 
irnbibuig the harshness wliieh they were wont to 
exhibit. lie was firm without being obstinate ; he 
steadfastly mainlained his own j)rinciples w'ithout 
manifesting any overweening contempt for the opi¬ 
nions of those who differed from himself; his jus¬ 
tice was tempered with gentleness and mercy; his 
gravity was devoid of gloom. In public life, he 
sought to demonstrate prjMJtically the truth of the 
Platonic maxim, ever on his lips, that those states 
only could be truly happy which were governed by 
philosophers, or in which the kings and rulers wore 
guided by the tenets of pure philosophy. In gene- 
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nil policy, both at homo and abroad, he steadily 
followed in the path of his predecessor, whose 
counsels ho had shared for more than twenty years. 
The same praise, therefore, which belongs to the 
elder may fairly be imparted to the younger Anto- 
nine; and this is perhaps the most emphatic pane¬ 
gyric we could pronounce. No monarch was ever 
more widely or more deeply beloved. The people 
believed, that he had been sent down by the gods, 
for a time, to bless mankind, and had now returned 
to the heaven from which he descended. So uni¬ 
versal was this conviction among persons of 
eveiy age and calling, that his apotheosis was 
not, iiB in other cases, viewed in the light of a mere 
empty form. Every one, whose means permitted, 
procured a statue of the emperor. More tlian a 
century after Ins decease, these images were to be 
found in many mansions among the household 
gods, and persons were wont to declare, tljat he 
had appeared to them in dreams and visions, and 
revealed events which afterwards came to pass. 

The great, perhaps the only, indelible stain upon 
his memory is the severity with which ho treated 
the Christians ; and his conduct in this respect was 
the more remarkable, because it was not only com- 
])letely at variance with his own general princij)leK, 
but was also in direct opposition to the wise and 
liberal policy pursued by Hadrian and Pius. The 
numerous apologies published during his reign 
would alone serve to point out that the church was 
surrounded by dilficultics and dangers; but tlui 
chargtj of positive jjersecution is fully established 
by the martyrdom of .1 ustin at Rome, of the vene¬ 
rable Polycarp, with many others, at Smyrna (1 (>7) 
in the early part of liis reign, and by the horri¬ 
ble atrocities perpetrated at Vienne and Lyons se¬ 
veral years afterwards. ( 177 .) It would be but a 
poor defence to allege, that tliese excesses were 
committed without the knowledge of a prince who 
on all other occasions watched with such care over 
the rights of his siilijects in the most remote pro¬ 
vinces. But, in BO fur as the proceedings in Gaul 
arc concerned, we have clear evidence that they 
received his direct sanction ; for when the Roman 
governor applied for instructions, an answer was 
returned, tliat all who confessed themselves to be 
Christians should sntfor death. It is probable that 
his better feelings were in this instance overpow¬ 
ered by the viidence of evil counsellors; for had he 
followed the dictates of his own nature, he would 
have been contented to moralise upon and lament 
over what he viewed as ignorant and obstinate ad¬ 
herence to a vain superstition. (See Aled. xi. 3.) 
But this calm contempt by no means satisfied the 
active hate of the crowd of real and pretended 
Stoics, whom his patronage had attracted. Many 
of these were bigots of the worst class, and che¬ 
rished sentiments of the most malignant animosity 
toAvards the professors of the new religion. Accus¬ 
tomed to regard all other sects Avith self-satisfied 
disdain, they could ill brook tlie freedom with 
Avliich their follies and fallacies Avere now attacked 
and exposed ; they regarded with jealous rage a 
code of morals and a spotless purity of life far su¬ 
perior to aught they had ever practised, or taught, 
or imagined; and least of all could tliey forgive 
the complete overthrow of their own exclusive pre¬ 
tensions to mentJil fortitude and calm endurance of 
bodily suffering. 

Although no other serious charge has been pre¬ 
ferred against M. Aurelius, for the rumour tliat he 
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poisoned L. Verus never seems to have obtained or 
deserved the slightest credit, we may perhaps by a 
close scrutiny detect a few weaknesses. The deep 
sorrow expressed upon the death of Faustina, and 
the eagerness with which he souglit to heap ho¬ 
nours on the memory of a wicked woman and a 
faithless wife, who rivalled Messalina in shameless 
and promiscuous profligacy, if sincere, betoken a 
degree of carelessness and blindness almost incre¬ 
dible; if feigned, a strange combination of apathy 
and dissimulation. Nor can we altogether forgive 
his want of discernment or of resolution in not dis¬ 
covering or restraining the evil propensities of his 
son, whose education he is said to have conducted 
with the most zealous care. Making every allow¬ 
ance for the innate depravity of the youth, we can 
scarcely conceive that if he had been trained with 
iudicious firmness, and his evil passions combated 
and controlled before they became fully devehiped, 
lie would ever have proved such a prodigy of heart¬ 
less cruelty .and bnital sensuality. 

Our chief authorities for this period of history 
are the life of M. Aurelius by Capitolinus. a mass 
of ill-selected and badly arninged materials, and 
the 71st book of Dion Cassius, a collection of awk¬ 
wardly patched fragments. Sonu* facts may 1 m* ex¬ 
tracted from the minor Roman historians, and from 
Aristeidcs {Onit. ix.), Jlerodian, Joannes Antio- 
chenus, and Zonaras. 

The editio princeps of the Meditations w.as pul>- 
lislu‘d by Xylanu<*r (Tigiir. looH, dvo.), and re¬ 
published with iniprovenu'nts by the same scholar 
ten years Jifterwards. (Hasil. l.itid, dvo,) The 
next in order was suiierintended by ^Merick Casau- 
bon (Lend. IG Id, dvo.), followed by the edition of 
Dataker ((’antiili. IG,*>•_’, 4to.), ref)riiited at London 
(l(Ih7) with additional notes from the French of 
And. i)acier, and bis life of M. Aurelius tninslated 
into Latin by Stanhope, This last edition must, 
upon the whole, be still considered as the most 
useful and ample. A new recension of the text, 
accompanied by a commentary, was commenced bv 
Schulz, .'It the beginning of the present centnrv 
(Slesvic. Id02, dvo.), but the work is still imper¬ 
fect, one volume only having appeared. 

There are numerous translations into most of the 
European languages. In English, the best, though 
indifierent, is that published at (Glasgow in 1749 
and 17G4; in French, that of Madame Dacier 
(Paris, IG.Ol); in tiennan, that of Schulz. (Sles- 
wick, 1799.) For further infonnation with regard 
to the instructors of this ein})cror and his various 
literary compositions, see Fabric. Jiibl. (iraec. \ol. 
V. p. 500. [W. R.l 



COIN OF AUKEI.IUS. 


AURE'LIUS, a physician who must have lived 
in or before the second century after Christ, as one 
of his prescriptions is quoted by^ 0.alen. {De Com- 
}>os. Medkanu «’c. Loc. v. 5. vol. xii. p. 092.) lie 
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is probably the same person who is mentioned in 
Cramer’s Anecd. Gr. Paris, vol. L p. 394. [ W.A.G. j 
AURE'LIUS ARCA'DIUS CHA'RISIUS. 
[Charisius.] 

AURE'LIUS AUGUSTI'NUS. [Augusti¬ 
nus.] 

AURF/LIUS CORNE'LIUS CELSUS. 
[Census.] 

AURE'LIUS OLY'MPIUS NEMESIA'NUS. 

[Nemksianus,] 

AURE'LIUS OPl'LIUS. [Opilius.] 
AURE'LIUS PJIILIPPUS. [Philippus.] 
AURE'LIUS PRUDE'NTIUS. [Prudkn- 

TIUS.] 

AURE'LIUS SY'MMACHUS.[Symmaciius.] 
AURE'LIUS VICTOR. [Victor.] 

AUKE'OLUS. After the defeat and captivity 
of Valerian, the legions in the different provinces, 
while they agreed in scorning the feeble rule of 
Gallicnus, could by no means unite their suffrages 
in favour of any one aspirant to the purple ; but each 
aniiy hastened to bestow the title of Augustus up¬ 
on its favourite general. Hence arose within the 
short space of eight years (a. u. 260—267) no less 
than nineteen usurpers in the viirious dependencies 
of Rome, w'hose contests threatened speedily to 
produce the complete dissolution of the empire. 
The biographies of those adventurers, most of whom 
were of very humble origin, have been compiled by 
'rri'bcllius i*ollio, who has collected the whole un¬ 
der the fanciful designation of the Thirty Tyrants. 
But the analogy thus indicated will not bear exa¬ 
mination. No panillel can be established between 
those pretimders who sprung up suddenly in diverse 
quarters of the world, without concert or s\Tnpathy% 
each struggling to o}>tain supreme dominion for 
himself, and tiiat c.'ibal which united under Critias 
and Theramenes with the common purpose of 
crushing the liberties of Athens. Nor does even 
the number corresj)ond, for the Augustfin historian 
is obliged to press in women and children and 
niiiny doulitfui names, in order to complete his tale. 
Of the whole nineteen, one only, Oden.-ithus the 
Palmyrene, in gratitude for his successful vtilour 
against Sapor, was recognised by Gallienus as a 
colleague. It has been remarked, that not one 
lived in peace or died a natural death. 

Among the last of the number was Aureolus, a 
Dacian by birth, by occupation originally'a shepherd. 
His merits as a soldier were discovered by Valerian, 
who gave him high niilitjiry rank; and he subse- 
(pieutly did good service in the wars waged against 
Ingenuus, Macrianus, and Postumus. He w'as at 
length induced to revolt, was proclaimed emperor by 
the legions of lilyTia in the yeiir267, and made him¬ 
self master of Northern Itoh'. Gallienus, having 
been recailled b.y' this alarm from a c.'impaign against 
the Goths, encountered and defeated his rebellious 
general, and shut him up in Mil.an; but, w'hile 
prosecuting the siege with vigour, was assassinated. 
This catastrophe, however, did not long delay the 
fate of the usurper, who was the ne.arest enemy 
and consequently' the first object of attack to his 
rival, the new emperor Claudius. Their preten¬ 
sions were decided by a battle fought between 
Milan and Bergamo, in which Aureolus was slain ; 
and the modern town of Pontirolo is said to repre¬ 
sent under a corrupt form the name of the bridge 
(Pons Aun'oli) throwTi over the Adda at the spot 
wliere the victory was won. The records preserved 
of this period are full of confusion and contradic- 
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tion. In what has been said above we have fol¬ 
lowed the accounts of Aurelius Victor and Zonaras 
in preference to that of Pollio, who places the 
usurpation of Aureolus early in 261; but on this 
supposition the relations which are known to have 
subsisted afterwards between Gallieiius .and Au- 
reoluB become quite unintelligible. [W. 11.J 

AU^RIA. [Aurius, No. 4.J 

AU'RIUS, the name of a family at Larinum, 
frequently mentioned in Cicero’s oration for Clu- 
entius. 

1. M. At7Rius, the son of Dinaea, was taken 
prisoner at Asculum in the Italian war. He fell 
into the hands of Q. Sergius, wlio confined him in 
his ergastulinn, where he was murdered b}' an 
emissary of Oppianiciis, his brother-in-law. (cc.7^6.) 

2. Num. A'’iuirs, also the son of Dinaea, 
died before his firothcr, JM. Aurius. (c. 7.) 

3. A. Aurilts Memntjs, a relation of the two 
preceding, threatened to prosecute Oppianicus, on 
account of the murder of M. Aurius. Oppianicus 
thereupon fled from Larinum, but was restored by 
Sulla, and obtained the proscription .and death of 
M. Aurius Melinus and his son, C.aius- (c. 8.) 
JVIelinus h.'id married Chientia, the d.aughter of 
Sassia ; but as his luother-in-law’ fell in love with 
him, he divorced Cluentia and married Sassuu 
(cc. 5, 9, 26.) 

4. Auria, the wife of the brother of Oppianicus, 
was killed bv the latter, (c. 11.) 

AURO'RA. [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA GENS, plebeian, of which 
Cotta is the only family-name mentioned : for 
those who have no cognomen, see Aurunculkius. 
None of the members of this gens ever obtained 
the consulship : the first who obtained tin; piuetor- 
ship was C. Anruncideius, in n. c. 209. 

AURUNCGLEIIJS. 1. C. Avrunculsius^ 
praetor n. c. 209, had the province of Sardinia. 
(Liv. xxvii. G, 7.) 

2. C. AuRUNt ui.Kius, tribune of the soldiers of 
the third legion in u. c. 207. (Liv. xxvii. 41.) 

3. L. Aurunculeius, praetor urbanusn. c. 190. 
He was one of the ten commissioners sent to :ir- 
r.ange the .affairs (»f Asia at the conclusion of the 
war with Antiochus the Great, n. c. 188. (Liv. 
xxxvi. 45, xxxvii. 2, 55.) 

4. C. Aurunculeiu.s, one of the three Roman 
ambassadors sent into Asia, n. c. 155, to prevent 
Prusias from making war upon Attalus. (Polyb. 
xxxiii. 1.) 

AURUNCUS, POST. COMI'NIUS, consul 
B. c. 501, in which year a dictator was first a|>- 
pointed on account of the conspiracy of the Latin 
states .against Rome. (Liv. ii. 18; Dionys. v. 50 ; 
Zoiiar. vii. 13.) According to some .accounts, he is 
said to have dedicated the temple of Saturn, in 497, 
in accordance with a decree of the senate. (Dionys. 
vi. I.) Auruncus was consul again, in 493, and 
entered upon his office during the secession of the 
plebs, who had occupied the Aventine. He c.arried 
on war successfully against the Volscians, and took 
several of their towns. It was during this cam¬ 
paign that C. Marcius first distinguished himself 
at Corioli, whence he obtained the surname of Co- 
riolanus. (Liv. ii. 33; Dionys. vi. 49, 91, .94 ; Cic. 
dc Rep. ii. 33, pro liolb. 23; Pint. Coriol. 8.) It wiw 
probably on account of Coriolaniis having served 
under him that Auruncus is represented as one of 
the .arabas8.adors sent to Coriolanus when the Lat¬ 
ter was marching against Rome. (Dionys. viii.22.) 
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AUSON a son of Odysseus either by 

Calypso or Circe. (Tzetz. ad Lycopli. 44, 6.9(J ; 
Schol. ad Apollon, iv. 55.3 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 171; 
Suidas, 8. V. Adtropluv.) The country of the Au- 
runcans was believed to have derived from him 
the name of Ausonia. Dionysius (i. 72), in enu¬ 
merating the sons of Odysseus by Circe, does not 
mention Au^on. Liparus, from whom the name of 
the isLand of Li para was derived, is called a son of 
Auson. (Steph. Byz. .v. v. Atndpa.) [L. S. 1 

AUSO'NIUS, who in the oldest MSS. is en¬ 
titled DEci.\fi;s Magnus Ausonius, although the 
first two names are found neither in his own poems, 
nor in the epistle .addressed to him by Symmachus, 
nor in the works of .any .ancient author, was born 
at Bourdeaux in the early part of the fourtli cen¬ 
tury. His father, Julius Ausonius, who followed 
the proft'ssion of medicine, .appears to have been a 
person of high considenition, since he was at one 
period invested with the honorary title of praefect 
of Illj'ricum ; but there is no ground for the asser¬ 
tion of Scaliger, frequ(;ntly repeated even in the 
most recent works, that he .acted as physician in 
ordimar}' to the emperor V.aIontinian. If we win 
trust the picture of the parent drawn bj' the hand 
of the son, he must have been a very wondi;r of 
genius, w’isdom, and virtue. {Idyll, ii. passim ; 
Parental, i. 9, &c.) The m.atcrnal grandfather of 
our poet, Caecilius Argiiaus Arborius, being skilled 
in judicial astrology, erected a scheme of the nati¬ 
vity of young Ausonius, and the horoscope was 
found to promise high fame .and advancement. 
{Parental, iv. 17, &c.) The prediction was, in all 
probability, in some degree the cause of its own 
accomplishnumt. The whole of his kindred took 
a deep interest in the boy whose eareiT was to 
prove so brilliant. His infant years weri' sialu- 
lously ivatched by his grandmother, Aemilia Co- 
rinthia Muur.a, wife to Caecilius Arborius, and by 
his matenial aunts, Aemilia Hilaria and Amniiia 
Dryadia, the former of whom was a holy woman, 
devoted to God and chastit 3 ^ {Parental. \\. .and 
xxv.) He received the first rudiments of the Greek 
and Latin languages from the most distinguished 
masters of his native town, .and his education was 
completed under the superintendence of Aemilius 
Magnus Arborius, his mother’s brother, W'ho taught 
rhetoric publicly' at Toulouse, and who is named as 
the author of an elegj' still extiuit. Ad Nymphint 
niniis cultam. {Profess, viii. 12, &c., x. 16, iii. 1, 
i. 11 ; Parental, iii, 12, &c.; Wenisdorf, Poi-t. 
Lai. Minores., vol. iii. p. 217.) Upon his return 
to Bourdeaux he pnictised for a while at the bar ; 
but at the age of thirty' began to give instructions 
as a grammarian, and not long after was promoted 
to be professor of rhetoric. The duties of this 
office were discharged by him for many years, and 
with such high reputation that he was siunmoncd 
to court in order that he might act as the tutor of 
Gratian, son of the emperor Valentini.an. {Praef. ad 
Syayr. 15, &c.) Judging from the honours which 
were now rapidly showered down upon him, he 
must have acquitted himself in his important charge 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. He re¬ 
ceived the title of count {comts) and the post of 
quaestor from Valentinian, after whose death he 
was appoinU;d by his pupil praefectus of Latium, 
of Libya, and of Gaul, .and at length, in the year 
379, wjis elevated to the consulship, thus verifying 
to the letter, as Bayle has observed, the apophthegm 
of Juvenal: 
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“ Si fortnm volet fies de rhetore consul.” 

The letter of Gratian, conferring the dignity, 
and the grateful reply of AiisoniuB, are both extant. 
After the death of Gratian he retired from public 
life, and ended his days in a country retreat at no 
great distance from his native city {JCjmt. xxiv.), 
without losing, however, his court favour, for we 
have direct cvid<*nco tliat he was patronised by 
Theodosius. {J*nujatiuucu(a, i.) 

The precise dates of the birth and of the death 
of Ausonius are alike unknown. T'hat he was 
bom about the beginning of the fourth century, as 
stated above, is evident from the fact, that he 
speaks of himself as far advanced in years when 
invested with the consulship {Graf, Act.),, and he 
was certainly alive in 3118, since he refers to the 
victory of Theodosius over Maximus, and the death 
of the “ Rutupian robber.” {Clar. Urh. vii.) 

Judging from the fond terms in which Ausonius 
speaks of his relations, the kindly feeling which 
appears to have been maintained between himself 
and several of his pujtils, and the warm gnititude 
expressed by him towards his benefactors, we 
should be led to conclude that he was gentle, 
warm-hearted, and affectionate.; but it is so very 
easy to be amiable upon paper, that we have })er- 
haps no right to form any decided opinion upon 
his character. His religious faith has been the 
subject of keen controversy, but there seems to be 
little difficulty in detemiiniiig the qu(‘stinn. From 
his cradle he was surrounded by (diristian r(dativ<*s, 
he was 8(*lect(.'d by a Christian emju'ror to guide 
the studies of his Christian son, and he openly 
professes (diristianity in .several of his poems. It 
is objected— 1. That his friend and quondam dis- 
cij)le, Pontius Paullinus, the famous bishop of 
Nol.a, frequently uphniids him on account of his 
aversion to the pure faith. 2. That several of his 
pieces an* grossly iniimrc. 3. That his works con¬ 
tain fre<pient allusions to Pagan mythology, witii- 
out any distinct declanition of disbelief. 4, That 
he was the intimate friend of Syramaehus, who 
w'as notorious for his liostility to Christianity. 
5. That the compositions in which he professes 
Christianity are spurious. To which arguments we 
may briefly reply, that the first falls to the ground, 
because the assertion, on which it rests, is entirely 
false ; that if we admit the validity of the second 
and third, we might demonstrate half the poets 
who liave lived since the revival of letters to be 
infidels ; tlmt the fourth proves nothing, and that 
the fifth, the rest being set aside, amounts to a 
potitio princi[ni, since it is suppeirted by no inde¬ 
pendent evidence external or internal. 11 is poetical 
powers have been variously estimated. While 
some refuse to allow him any merit whatever, 
others contend that had he lived in the age of 
Augustus, he would have successfully disputed tlie 
palm with the brightest luminaries of that epoch. 
Without stopping to consider what he might have 
become under a totally different combination of 
circumstances, a sort of discussion which can never 
lead to any ssitisfactory result, we may pronounce 
with some confidence, that of all the higher attri¬ 
butes of a poet Ausonius possesses not one. Con¬ 
siderable neatness of expression may be discerned 
in several of Ins epigrams, many of which are evi¬ 
dently translations from the Greek ; we have a 
very favourable specimen of his descriptive powers 
in the Mosdla^ perhaps the most pleasing of all 
his pieces ; and some of his epistles, especially that 
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to Paullinus (xxiv.) are by no means deficient in 
grace and dignity. But even in his happiest 
efforts we discover a total want of taste both in 
matter and manner, a disposition to introduce on 
all occasion!), without judgment, the thoughts and 
language of preceding writers, while no praise 
except that of misapplied ingenuity can be con¬ 
ceded to the great bulk of his minor effusions, 
which are for the most part sad trash. His style 
is frequently harsh, and in latinity and versifica¬ 
tion he is far inferior to Claudian. 

His extant works are— 

1. Eplyrammaium Lifjcr, a collection of 1.50 
epigrams. 2. Ephcmcris,, containing an account of 
the business and proceedings of a day. 3. J*arvn- 
faiui,, a series of short poem,s addressed to friends 
and relations on their decease. From these Vinet 
has extracted a very complete catalogue of the 
i kindred of Ausonius, and constructed a genealogi- 
[ cal tree. 4. ProJ'essurcs^ nf>tices of the Profess(jrs 
I of Ihmrdeaiix, or of those who being natives of 
Bourdeaiix gave instnictioiis elsewhere. .5. Epi- 
tapkia Ucroum,, epitaphs on the heroes who fell 
in the Trojan war and a few others. (J. A metri¬ 
cal catalogue of the first twelve Caesjirs, the period 
during which each rcdgnocl, and the manner of his 
death. 7. Tctnidirha,, on the Caesars from Julius 
to KlagJibalus. o. Clurae Urbes„ the praises of 
fourteen illustrious cities. 9. Luilus Sepiem Sn- 
picntni>i„ the doctrines of the seven sages expounded 
by each in his own p(*rson. 10. J(li/llia„ a collec¬ 
tion of twenty jioenis on different .suhject.s, to 
several of which dedications in prose are prefixed. 
The most remarkahie are, Ejiicrdion in pafrem 
Julium Avtonium; Ansonii Villula ; CujtHo cruci 
(ijfijt'tis; Muin-Ua; and the too cele!)rated (.vnta 
Attpfialvt. 11. Ecloparium,, short poems connected 
with the Calendar and with some matters of do¬ 
mestic computation. 12. Epidolae^ twenty-five 
letters, some in verse, some in prose, some partly 
in verse and partly in prose, addressed to various 
friends. 13. Grutiarum Actio pro Coiisulatu, in 
prose, addressed to the emperor Gratian. 14. 
Periurhae^ short arguments to each book of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 1.5. Tres Praefatiunculae,, one 
of them addressed to the emperor Theodosius. 

The Editio Princeps of Ausonius appeared at 
Venice in folio, without a printer's name, in a vo¬ 
lume bearing the date 1472, and contiiining /Vo- 
/w the eclogues of Ca/pumius, in addition 

to which some copic's have the Epistle on the death 
of Drusus and some opuscula of l*ublius Gregorius 
Tifernus. It is extremely scarce. The first edi¬ 
tion, in which Ausonius is found separatel)', is that 
edited by ,1. A. Ferrarius, fol. Mediolan. 149d, 
printed by Cldorie S in/enzeller. The first edi¬ 
tion, in which the whole of the extant works are 
collected in a complete fonn, is that of 'ladaeus 
Ug(»letus, printi-d by his brother Angelus, at 
Panmi, 4to. 1499. The first edition, which ex¬ 
hibits a tolerable text, is that of I’hil. JuntJi, 8vo. 
Florent. 1.517; and the best eilition is the Vari¬ 
orum of Tolliiis. }{vo. Am.stel. 1()71. fW. R.J 

AUiSU'N ICS, J C LI LIS, an eminent physician, 
who, however, is chiefly known by his being the 
father of the poet of the siirae name, from whose 
works almost all the events of liis life are to be 
learned. He was a native of Cossio Vasatum (the 
modern Bazas),, but removed to Burdigala {Bour~ 
deaitx). He married Aemilia Aeonia, with whom 
he lived thirty-six years, and by whom he had four 
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children, two sons, Dccius Magnus Ausonius and 
Avitianus, and two daughters, Aemilia Melania 
and Julia Dryadia. He was appointed praefect 
of Illyricum by the emperor Vdentinian. (a. I). 
364—375.) He died at the age either of 

eighty-eight (Auson. Parent, i. 4) or ninety (Id. 
Ppiced. V. 61), after having enjoyed perfect health 
both of body and mind. If he at all resembled 
the description given of him by his son, he 
must have been a most remarkable man, as al¬ 
most every intellectual and moral excellence is at¬ 
tributed to him. lie wrote some medical works, 
which are not now extant. (Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. 
vol. xiii. p. 96, od. vet.; Scaliger, Vita Jttsan.; 
Ausonius, Parent, i. and Epived.) f VV. A. Ci.] 
AUTA'RITUS (AvTapiTos)., the leader of the 
Gallic mercenaries in the Carthaginian army in 
Africa, to(»k an active part in the rebellion against 
Carthage at the end of the first Funic war. Ih* 
at length fell into the power of llamilear, and was 
crucified, n. c. ‘233. (Folyb. i. 77, 79, 30, 3.x 3<l.) 

AUTE'SION (AvTfaiwv)^ a son of 'i’isanumus, 
grandson of Thersander, and great-grandson of 
Folyneices. He is called the father of 'rhoras and 
Argeia, by the latter of whom Aristodemus b(‘caino 
the father of Eurystheiies and Frocles. He was a 
native of Thebes, where he had succeeded his 
father as king, but at the command of an orach; he 
went to Feloponnesus and joined the Dorians. 
(Apollod. ii. 3. § ‘2 ; Fans, iii. 15. $ 4, 3. ^ 3, ix. 
5. 4} 3 ; Herod, iv. 147, vi. 5*J ; Strab. viii. p. 
347.) [h. f^.J 

AU'TOCLES {A^TOKXrjs). 1 . Son of Tolmaeus, 
was one of the Athenian commanders in the suc¬ 
cessful expedition against Cylhera, n.<:. 4*24 ('rime, 
iv. 53); and, together with his two colleagues, 
Nicias and Micostratiis, he ratified, on the part of 
Athens, the truce which in b. c. 42.‘» was concluded 
for one year with Sparta. (Time. iv. 119.) 

*2. Son of Stroinbicliides, was one of the Athe¬ 
nian envoys empowered to negotiate pencil with 
Sparta in b. c. 371. (Xen. JJe//. vi. 3. ^ 2 ; comp. 
Diod. XV. 33.) Xenophon (//e//. vi. 3. 4; 7, &c.) 
reports a somewhat injudicious sfieech of liis, which 
was delivered on this occasion before the congr(*ss 
at Sparta, {ind which by no means confirms the 
character, ascribed to him in the same passage, of a 
skilful orator. It w'as perhaps this same Autncles 
who, in n. c. 362, was appointed to the command 
in Thrace, and Avas brought to trial for having 
caused, by his inactivity there, the triumph of 
Cotys oA’er the rebel Miltocythes. (Dein. c. .,4r/.s- 
tocr. p. 655, c. Pulpcl. p. F2(i7.) Aristotle {liJut. 
ii. 23. § 12) refers to a passage in a speech of 
Autocles against ATixidemides, as illustniting one 
of his rhetorical r6rroi. [E. E.] 

AUTO'CKATES (AuroffpdrTjs), an Athenian, 
a poet of the old comedy. One of his phiys, the 
Tupiravia-Tai, is mentioned by Siiidas and Aclian. 

( V. II. xii. 9.) He also wrote several tragedies. 
(Suidas, s. v. AvroKparris.) 

The Autocrates whose ’Axai'fd is quoted by 
Athenaeus (ix. p. 395 and xi. p. 460) seems to 
have been a different person. [C. F. M.] 

AUTOLA'IJS (AwTiiAaor), a son of Areas, who 
found and brought up the infant Asclepius when 
exposed in Thelpiisa. (Pans. viii. 4. § ‘2, 25. 

§ 6.) [L. S.] 

AUTOTiEON (AvTokiwp), an ancient hero of 
Croton in southern Italy, concerning whom the 
folloAving story is related ;—It Avas customary with 
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the Opuntian Locrians, whenever they drew up their 
army in battle arniy, to leave one place in the lines 
open for their national hero Ajax. LA.tax.] Once 
in a battle between the Locrians and Crotoniats in 
Italy, Autoleon Awanted to penetrate into this 
vacant place, hoping thus to conquer the Locrians. 
But the shade of Ajax appeared and inflicted on 
Autoleon a wound from which he suffered severely. 
I’lie oracle advised him to conciliate the shade of 
Ajax by offering sacrifices to him in the island of 
Leuce. This Avas was done accordingly, and Au- 
tolcon was cured. MTiile in the island of Leuce, 
Autoleon also saAV Helen, who gave him a commis¬ 
sion to Stesichorus. This poet had censured Helen 
in one of his poems, and hud b«*conie blind in con- 
si‘(|uence. Helen now sent him the message, tluit 
if lu! would reeaut, his sight should be restored to 
him. Stesicliorns composed a poem in praise of 
Helen, and recovered liis sight, (donori, \arnt. 
13.) Fansiinias (iii. 19, 4; 11) relates precisely 
the same story of oiu' Leonymns. [ L. S.] 

AIiTO'^LyCl^S (AvTokvKos). 1. A son of 
Hermes or Daedalion by Chione, Fhilonis, nr 
Telauge. (Apollod. i. 9. 4} 16 ; Hygin. EuL 201 ; 
Kustath. ad Horn. p. {104.) He was the husband 
of Neacra (Fans. viii. 4. § 3), or according to 
Homer {Od. xix. 394, Ac,), of Aniphitbea, by 
Avhom he became the father of Anticleia, the 
mother of Odysseus and Aesimus. He bad his 
residence on mount Farnassus, and Ava.s renowned 
among men for his cunning and oaths. (Comp. 
Hygin. 1. r.; (.)v. Met. xi. 311.) (tnce AA'ben he 
came to Ithaca as a guest, the nurse placed liis 
neAvly-born grandson Odysseus on his knees, and 
he gaA'e the child the name Odysseus. After¬ 
wards, Avhen ()(lys.seus was staying with him, he 
AA'as AA'oundi'd hy a hoar during the chase on Far- 
nus.su.s, and it was by tin; scar of this avoutkI that 
Odysseus was subse(|uently recognized by liis aged 
nurse, AA'hen be returned from 'J'roy. (Fans, x, 3. 
4? 4; Oa*. Met. xi, 295, Ac.; Hygin. Jutb. 200.) 
J’olyniede, the mother of .Jason, vA’as, according to 
Aj»oIl(Mlorus, a daughter of this Antolycus, and the 
same Avriter (ii. 4, 9) not only describes him a.s 

the teacher of Heracles in the art of Avrostlirig, Imt 
mentions him among the Argonauts ; the latter of 
Avhich statements arose undoubtedly from a con¬ 
fusion of this Antolycus with the Thessalian of the 
saiTH* name. Antolycus is v»^ry liimous in ancient 
story as a sncc(;ssful roblier, who had even the 
power of metamoqihosing both the stolen goods and 
himself. (Horn. IL x. 267 ; Hygin. Euh. 201 ; 
Apollod. ii. 6. 4j 2; Strab. ix. p. 439 ; Eustatli. 
ad Horn. p. 403 ; Serv. ad Aen, ii. 79.) 

2. A Thessalian, son of Deimachus, who to¬ 
gether with his brothers Deileon and Phlogius 
joined Heracles in his expedition against the 
Amazons. But after having gone astray the 
tAvo brothers dwelt at Sinope, until they joined 
the expedition of the Argonauts. (Apollon, llhod. 
ii. 955, Ac.; Valor. Flacc. v. 115.) He was sub¬ 
sequently regarded as the founder of Sinope, where 
he was worshipped as a god and had an oracle. 
After the conquest of Sinope by the Romans, his 
st;ituc Avas carried from tiionce by Lucullus to 
Rome, (Strab. xii. p. 546.) It must be noticed, 
that Hyginus {Fab. 14) calls him a son of Phrixus 
and Chalciopc, and a brother of Plironius, Demo- 
leon, and PhlogiiiB, [L. S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS (AiItoAukos), a young Athenian 
of singular beauty, the object of the affection of 
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Callias. It is in honour of a victory gained by 
him in the pentathlum at the Great Panatlienaea 
that Callias gives the banquet described by Xeno¬ 
phon. (Comp. Athen. V. p. 187.) [C. P.M.] 

AUTO'LYCUS (AirdAu/cos). 1. An Arciopa- 
gitc, who was accused by the orator Lyciirgus on 
account of removing his wife and children from 
Athens after the battle of Chaeroneia, «. c. 338, 
and was condertmed by the judges. The speech of 
Lycurgus against Autolycus was extant in the 
time of Ilarpocration, but has not come down to 
us. (Jjycurg. c. Leacr. p. 177, cd. Reiske; Ilurjio- 
crat. .S-. AuTtlAu/fos, ; Piut. 17/. X. Oral. 
p. 843, c. d.) 

2 . 'J’lie son of Agathocles, and the brother of 
Lysimachus, was appointed one of the body-guard 
of king Philip Arrhidaeus, B. c. 321. (Arrian, up. 
Phot. Cod. .92, p. 72, a. 14, ed. llekkcr.) 

AUTO'LYCUS (‘AutoAw/cos), a mathematician, 
who is said to have been a native of Pitane in 
Aeolis, and the first instructor of the philosoplier 
Arcesilaus, (Diog. Laert. iv. 2.9.) From this, it 
would follow, that he lived about the middle of the 
fourth century b. c., and was contemporary^ with 
Aristotle. We know nothing more of his history. 
He wrote two astronomical treatises, which Jirc 
still extant, and are the most ancient existing spe¬ 
cimens of the Greek mathematics. The; first is on 
ilte Motion of the Sphere (‘’rtpl Kivovp.€vr}S (T<pa7pas). 
It contains twelve propositions concerning a sphere 
which with its principal circles is supposed to re¬ 
volve uniformly about a fixed diameter, whilst a 
fixed great circle (the horizon) always divides it 
into two hemispheres (the visible and invisible). 
]\Iost of them are still explicitly or implicitly in¬ 
cluded amongst the elements of astronomy, and 
they are such as would naturally result from the 
first systematic application of geometrical reasoning 
to the apparent motion of the heavens. This trea¬ 
tise may be considered as introductory to the se¬ 
cond, which is oil the risimfs and settiuptt of the fued 
stars., TTfpl firiroXwv ko.) Svtreuv, in two books. 
Autolycus first defines the/rwe risings and settings, 
and then the apparent. The former happen when 
the sun and a star are actually in the horizon to- 
gi^ther; and they cannot be observed., because the 
sun’s light makes the st.ar invisible. The latter 
liappen when the star is in the horizon, and the 
sun just so far below it that the star is visible, and 
there are in gmieral four such phaenomcna in the 
year in the case of any particular star; namely, its 
first visible rising in the morning, its last visible 
rising in the evening, its first visible setting in the 
morning, and last visible setting in the evening. 
In a favourable climate, the precise day of each of 
these occurrences might be observed, and such ol»- 
servations must have constituted the chief business 
of practicjil astronomy in its infancy; they were, 
moreover, of some real use, because these phaenomena 
afforded a means of defining th«! seasons of the 
year. A star when rising or setting is visible ac¬ 
cording to its brilliance, if the sun bo from 10 to 
18 degrees below the horizon. Autolycus supposes 
15 degrees, but reckons them along the ecliptic in¬ 
stead of a vertical circle; and he proceeds to esta¬ 
blish certain general propositions concerning the 
intervals between these apparent risings and set¬ 
tings, taking account of the star's position with 
respect to the ecliptic and equator. It was impos¬ 
sible, withoiit trigonometry, to determine before¬ 
hand the absolute time at which any one of them 
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would happen ; but one having been observed, the 
rest might be roughly predicted, for the same star, 
by the help of these propositions. The demon¬ 
strations, and even the enunciations, are in some 
cases not easily understood without a globe ; but 
the figures used by Autolycus are simple. There 
is notiling in either treatise to shew that he had 
the least conception of spherical trigonometry. 

There seems to be no complete edition of tho 
Greek text of Autolycus. There are three Grci^k 
manuscripts of each treatise in the Bodleian ami 
Savilian libraries at Oxford. The propositions 
without the dcunonstratiotis wi're printed in Greek 
and Latin by Dasypodius in his riphaericao Doc- 
triiiae Propositiones,” Argent. 1572. Both the 
works were translated into Jjatin from a Greek 
Ms. by .los. Auria, Horn. 1587 and 1588; and a 
translation of the first by Maurolycus, from an 
Arabic version, is given, without the name of Au¬ 
tolycus, at p. 24.3 of the “'Universae Geometriae, 
etc. Synopsis” of Mersennus, Paris, 1()45. 

A full account of the W'orks of Autoly'cus ma}' 
be found in Delambre’s Hist, de VAstronomic An- 
cuiniic. Bnicker quotes an essay by Carpzovius, 
de Autohjeo Pilaneo Dialribey Lips, 1744. See 
also Schaubach, Oe.sehirhtr. drr Oricchisehen Astro- 
nonik^ p. 338 ; 1'abric. liibl. Graev. vol. ii. p. 
89. [\V. F. D.] 

AUTO'MATE (AjIto/xcitt;), one of the Danaids, 
who, accjuding to Apollodorus (ii. 1. § 5) and 
others, killed Ibisiris, w ho w’as betrothed to her; 
wiien-as, according to Pausanias (vii. 1. § 3), she 
was married to Anhiteles, the son of Achaeus, who 
emiL^rated from Phthiotis in Thessaly to Argos 
with Archander, [L. S.j 

AUToMA"JTA (AvTouaria) a suni.amc of 
Tycho or Fortun.'t, wiiicli seems to characterize her 
as the goddess who manages things according to 
her ow'u will, without any regard to the merit of 
man. Uiuh'r this name Timoleon built to the god¬ 
dess a sanctuary in his house. (Pint. De Sui 
Laudf, ]). 512. e.; Nepos, Timol. 4.) [L. S.] 

AU'I'O'MKDON (Auto/ucSwj'), a son ofDiores, 
was, according to Homer, the charioteer and com- 
jianion of Achilles, whereas Hyginus f 'ah. 97) 
makes him sail by himsiif with ten ships against 
Troy. According to Virgil (Aen. ii. 478), he 
fought bravely by the side of Pyrrhus, the son of 
Aciiilles. (Horn. 7/. ix. 209, xvi. 148, 219, xvii. 
429, Ac., xix. 392, xxiv. 474.) [L. S.] 

AUTG'MEDGN (AuTOjucSwi), of Cyzicus, a 
Greek epigrammatic poet, tw’elve of w hose epigrams 
are contiiined in the Greek Anthology, (v. 129, x. 
23, xi. 2.9, 4(;, 50, 319, 324—320, 346, 361, 
xii. 34.) He must have lived in the first century 
of the (Christian era, as one of his poems is ad¬ 
dressed to Nicetes, a distinguished onitor in the 
reign of Nerva. One of the epigrams usually 
attributed to 'J'heocritus (Anth. Grave, vii. 534 ; 
No. 9, in Kiessling's edition of Theocritus, p. 778) 
ha.s in the manuscript the inscription Avropthovros 
AirwAov : if this is correct there must have been 
an Aetolian poet of the name of Automedon. 
AUT( )M EDU'SA. [ Ai.cathou.s.] 
AUTO'NOE {AvTov6v)i a daughter of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, was tho wifc of Aristaeus, by w'hom 
she became the mother of Polydorus. (Hesiod. 
Theop. 977; Pans. x. 17. § 3.) According to 
Apollodorus (iii. 4. § 2, &c.), Polydorus was a 
brother of Autonoe, and Actaeon w'as her son. 
(Comp. Diod. iv. 81.) Autonoe together with her 
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sister Agave tore Pentheiis to pieces in their 
Bacchic fury. (Hygin. jPaZ». 184.) At last grief 
and sadness at the lamentable fate of the house of 
her father induced her to quit Thebes, and she 
went to Erineia in the territory of Megara, where 
her tomb was shewn as late as the time of Pausa- 
nias. (i. 44. § 0.) There are five other mythical 
personages of this name. (Hesiod. Theog. 258 ; 
Apollod. i. 2. § 7, ii. 1. § 5, 7. § 8; Pans. viii. 
9. § 2 ; Horn. Od, xviii. 182.) [L. S.] 

AUTOPIIllADATES {Avro^ppaUr-qs), a Per¬ 
sian, who distinguished himself as a general in the 
reign of Artaxerxes TIT. and Dareius Codomarinus. 
In the reign of the former he made Artabazus, the 
revolted satrap of Lydia {ind Ionia, his prisoner, 
but afterwards set him free. (Dem. c. Aristocr. 
p. G71.) [Aktaijazus, No. 4.] After the death 
of the T’ersian admiral, Memnon, in B. c. 333, 
Autophradates and Pharnabazus undertook the 
command of the fleet, and reduced M 3 "tilene, 
the siege of which had been begun b\' Memnon. 
Pharnabazus now sailed with his prisoners to 
Lycia, and Autophradates attacked the other 
islands of the Aegaean, which espoused the cause 
of Alexander the Great. But Pharnabazus soon 
after joined Autophradates again, and both sailed 
against Tenedos, which was induced by fear to 
surrender to the Persians. (Arrian, Anah. ii. 1.) 
During these expeditions Autophradates also laid 
siege to the town of Atarneus in Mysia, but with¬ 
out success. (Aristot. PoliL ii. 4. 8 Hh) Among 
the Persian satraps who appeared before Alexander 
at Zadracarta, Arrian {Anah. iii. 23) mentions an 
Autophrailates, satrap of the Tapuri, whom Alex¬ 
ander left in the possession of the satraf)y. But this 
satrap is inidoubt(!<lly a different person from the 
Autophradates who commanded the Persian fleet 
in the Aegean. [ L. S.] 

AUTIIO'N IA G ENS, of which the only family- 
name mentioned is Paetus. Persons of this gens 
first came into notice in the last centurj' of the 
re^public : the first member of it w'ho obtJiined the 
consulship was P. Autronius Paetus, in b. c. 6*5. 

AUXE'SIA (Ai5|77(rfa), the goddess w'ho grants 
growth and prosperity to the fields, a surname of 
Persephone. According to a Troezenian legend, 
there came once during an insurrection at Troezen 
two Cretan maidens, Auxesia and Damia, who 
was probably Demeter, and who, in our editions of 
Pausanias, is called Lamia (perhaps only an incor¬ 
rect reading for Damia). During the tumult, the 
two maidens were stoned to death, whereupon the 
Troezenians paid divine honours to them, and in¬ 
stituted the festival of the IjithoVmlia. (Pans. ii. 
32. § 3.) According to an Epidaiirian and Aegi- 
netan tradition, the countrj' of Epidaurus was vi¬ 
sited by a season of scarcit}", and the Delphic orti- 
cle advised the Epidaurians to erect sbitues of 
Auxesia and Damia, which were to be made of 
olive-wood. The Epidaurians therefore asked per¬ 
mission of the Athenians to cut down an Attic 
olive-tree. The request was granted, on condition 
that the Epidaurians should every year offer up 
sacrifices to Athena Agraulos and Erechtheus. 
When the condition was complied with, the coun¬ 
try of Epidaurus again bore fruit as before. Now 
when about b. c. 540 Aegina separated itself from 
Epidaurus, which had till then been regarded as 
its metropolis, the Aeginetans, who had had their 
sacra in common with the Epidaurians, took away 
the two statues of Auxesia iind Damia, and 
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erected them in a part of their own island called 
Oea, where they offered sacrifices and celebrated 
mysteries. When the Epidaurians, in consequence 
of this, ceased to perform the sacrifices at Athens, 
and the Athenians heard of the statues being car¬ 
ried to Aegina, they demanded their surrcnd(;r of 
the Aeginetans. The ishanders refused, and the 
Athenians threw ropes round the sacred statues, 
to drag them away by foi-ce. But thunder and 
earthquakes ensued, and the Athenians engaged in 
the work were seized wu'th madness, in which they 
killed one another. Only one of them escap(;d to 
carry back to Athens the sad tidings. The Aogi- 
netans added to this legemd, that the statues, while 
the Athenians were dragging them down, fell upon 
their knees, and that thc}’^ remained in this atti¬ 
tude ever after. (Herod, v. 82-86; Pans. ii. 30. § 5; 
Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 122; comp. Miiller, Dor. ii. 
10. § 4, note f., iv. 6 . § 11, Aeginet. p. 171.) [L. S.] 
AUXO (Au^tv). 1. [IIOKAK.] 

2 . An ancient Attic divinity, who was wor¬ 
shipped, according to Pausanias (ix. 35. § 1), to¬ 
gether with Hegemone, under the name of Charites. 
[Charites.] [L. S. 1 

A'XIA GENS, plebeian, of which very little 
is known, as there are only two or three persons 
of this name mentioned by ancient writers. Then* 
is a coin of this gtms bearing on the obverse tin? 
cognomen Naso^ and on the reverse the inscription 
L. Axsim L. F. (Eckhel, v. p. 148); Ajsius being 
instead of .l.m/.v, in the same way as we find Afa.t- 
sumtis for Mao'iimus and Ahiasandnu for AU\rau- 
drea. We do not know who this L. AasIus Nui^o 
was ; as the Axii mentioned b}' ancient writers 
have no cognomen. [ /Vxius.] 

AXTEHOS (’A|i'6^ oy), a dauglitt>r of Cadinilms, 
and one of the three Sainothracian Caheiri. Ac¬ 
cording to the I’aris-Seholia on Apollonius (i. 91.“)- 
.921), she was the same ns Dometcr. I’he two 
other Cabeiri were Axiocersa (Persephone), and 
Axiocersus (Hades). | Cabeiri.] [T-*. S.] 

AXILIjA, the name of a family of the Servilia 
gens, which is merel}' another form of An ala. 
Axilla is a diminutive of Ala. (Comp. Cic.Orat. 

45. ) We have onl^’^onc person of this name men¬ 
tioned, namely, 

C. Servilius Q. f. C. n. (Structus) Axilla, 
consular tribune in b. c. 419 and again in 418, 
in the latter of which he was magister equituin 
to the dictator Q. Servilius Priscus Eidenas. This 
is the account of the Fasti Capitolini ; but Liv^-^ 
calls the consular tribune in b. c. 418 onljr C. 
Servilius, and says that he was the son of the 
dictator Q. Servilius Priscus Fidenas. He also 
tells us that some annals related, that the magister 
eqiiitum was the son of the dictator, while otlu'rs 
called him Servilius Ahala (Axilla). (Liv. iv. 45, 

46. ) 

AXION (’A|i£»)f). 1 . A son of Phegeus of 

I*8ophis, and brother of Temenus and Arsinoe or 
Alphesiboea. (Pans, viii, 24. § 4.) Apollodoius (iii. 
7. § 5) calls tile two sons of I’hegeus, Agenor and 
Pronous. [Aijenor, No. .5, Alcma kox. Agar nan.] 
2. A son of Priam, who was slain by Eurypylus, 
the son of Euaemon. (Hygin. Fah. 90 ; Pans. x. 

■-•7.) , [L. »■] 

AX I ON ECUS (’A^jrtVofos), an Athenian poet 
of the middle corned^". Some unimportant frag¬ 
ments of the following plays have been preserved 
by Athenneus : the Tuppqi/Ss or Tvp^qviKSs (iv. p. 
ICC, vi. p. 244); ^lAevpimSqs (iv. p. 175, viii. p. 
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312); ^iKivpa (x. p. 442); XuKkiSikSs (vi. p.239, 
iii. p. 95.) J C. 1*. M.J 

AXIOPISTUS {'A^ioiriaros), a Locrian or 
Sicyonian, was the author of a poem entitled 
KavofU Kal Tvwixai^ which was commonly ascribed 
to Kpicliarinus. (Athen. xiv. p. G4fl, d. c.) 

AXIOl’OENOS (’A|w7roii/os), the avenger, a 
surname of Athena. Under this name llenicles 
built a temple to the goddess at Sparta, after he 
had chastised Ilippocoon and his sons for the mur¬ 
der of Oeonus. (I'uus. iii. 15. § 4.) [L. S.J 

A X10'l’l IK A. [ 1*homb:tiikl's.1 

AX lO'THEA (’A^oOe'a). 1. Wife of Nicocles, 
hing of Paphos. When Nicocles, by the command 
of Ptolemy Lagi, killed hiniKelf, Axiothea slew her 
ilaughters with her own hand, to prevent their fall¬ 
ing into the hands of their enemies, and then, to¬ 
gether with her sisters-in-law, killed herself. (J)iod. 
XX. 21; Polyaen. Straleg. viii, 43.) 

2. A native (jf I^hlius, who came to Athens, and 
putting on male attire, was for souk; time a hearer 
of Plato, and afterwards of Speusi[>}ms. (Ibog. 
Laert. iii. 4(), iv. 2 ; (.’lem. Alex, iv. p, 

52.3; 'J'hemistiuK, Orut. iv.) [C. P. M.J 

A'XllJS (‘'A|ifij), a Paeouian river-god, who 
begotby Pei’il)oea a son, Pelegmi, tin; fatlier of As- 
teropaeus. (Horn. //. xxi. Ml, with the note of 
I'liifttatli,; Astkhoi'Akus.) [L. S.] 

A'XllkS. 1. L. Axirs, a Roman knight, men¬ 
tioned by Varro. {/{. Ji. iii. 7.) 

2. (^). Axiirs. a’ intimate frimid of Cicero and 
Varro, tlie latter of wliom lias introduced him as 
one of the speaker’s in the tliird book of his <ir AV 
(Cum}). Cic. (o/ Alt. iii. l.o, iv. ]:>.) Sue¬ 
tonius (|uoies (f9) from om* of Cicer(»'s letters 
to Axins, and (iellius speak.s (vii. 3) of a letter 
which 'I'iro, lln* freedman ofCacero, wrote to Axius. 
the friend of his patron. Axius wasamanof wealth, 
and was accusttmied to lend money, if at least the 
Axius to whom Cicero talked of applying in n. c. 
til (utl Ail. i. 12), is the sjuue as the above. In 
H. c. 4.9, however, we find that Axius was in 
Cicero’s debt, {ad Aft. x. 11, 1.3, 1,5.) 

AX UR, fANXiril.] 

AZAN (*A^d»'), a s’on of Areas and the nymph 
Erato, uas the brother of Ajiln idas and Elatins. 
and father of t!leitor. The jiart of Arcadia which | 
lie received from his father was called, after liim, 
A/ania. After his death, funeral games, which 
were lielieved to have been the first in (Ireece, 
were c<'lebrated in his honour. (Pans. viii. 4. 2, 

.3, V. 1. ^ (i; Stejdi. Ryz. .v. r. 'A^duia.) [L. S.J 
AZANI'l’ES {'A^aviTTjs), a physician who.se 
medical formulae appear to have enjoyed some ce¬ 
lebrity, as tliey are (pioted with approbation by 
(ialeii {d(‘ ('tiunjtoH. AJcJicuin. .see. Urn. v. 2. vol. xiii. 
p. 7fM), Oribusins {Sj/naps. iii. p. 43), Aidins ('fe- 
trab. iv. Serin, ii. 34. p. 70.5, and Tetrab. iv. Serin, 
iii. 21. p. 772), F^aulns Aogineta (iv. .5.5, p. .530, 
vii. 19, p. ()8()), and otliers. As (lalen is the ear- 
lieBt wriUr by wliom he is mentioned, he must 
liave lived some time in or before the second cen¬ 
tury after Christ. [ W. A. (l.J 

AZEMlLcnS {'A^4fii\Kos\ king of Tyre, was 
serving in the Persian fleet under Autophradates 
at the time when Alexander arrived at Tyre, ii. c. 
332. lie was in the city when it was taken, but 
bis hfe was spared by Alexander. (Arrian, ii. 15, 

AZE'SIA (’Afijo-ia), a surname of Denieter and 
l\?rsephonc, which is derived either from d^alvfiv 
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rovs ifopTrods, to dry fruits, or from fi/Teti/, to seek. 
(Zenob. iv. 20 ; Suid. s. t\; Jlesych. s. v.; Spun- 
heiin, ad Callim. p. 740.) [L. S.J 

AZEUS (’Afeuy), a son of Clymenus of Orcho- 
mcnos, was a brother of Erginus, Stratius, Arrhon, 
and Pylons, father of Actor and grandfather of 
Astyochc. (Horn. //. ii. 513; Pans. ix. 37. § 2.) 
He went with his brotlicrs, undi?r ihe command of 
Pirginus, tlie eldest, against Thebes, to take ven¬ 
geance for tlu! murder of Jiis father, who had been 
slain by the I’hebans at a festival of tlie Onches- 
tian Poseidon. [Erijinus, Clymenus.] [L. S.] 
AZO'RUS (‘'Afwpos), according to Hesychius 
(s. r.), the helmsman of the ship Argo, who is said 
to have built the Pelagoniuii town of Azores, 
(Steph. Ryz. s. v.) [L. S.J 


B. 

RA'RILUS, an astrologer at Rome, in the 
reign of Nero (Suet. AVr. c. 3b’), is perhaps the 
same as Rarbiiliis. ( Rakiullus. ) 

BA'Blil US(Bu§p«)s), or BA'HRTAS(Bagp/a5), 
sometimes also called (lA'BKIAS (Fafipias), who 
is not a (liflbrent person from Babrins, as Bentley 
sufiposed, u (ireek poet, who after the example of 
S<*erates turned tin; Aesopean fables into verse. 
The emperor .Inlian {h'p. 90) is the first writer 
who mentions Babriiis ; but ns some of Babrius’s 
verses are quoted by Apollonius in his Homeric 
l,exieon (.s. r. d'tiSej, iliougli without mentioning 
his name, he lived in all probability before the 
time of Augustus. [ Ai'oLi.oMi s, No. .5.] This 
is in accordance with the account of Avianus, who 
speaks {I‘rurf.) of Rnlu'ius before Phaedrus. 

'J’lu* work of Rabriub, which was in Ciioliambic 
verses [see p. 47, b. ], was called Muflot and Mu- 
O/a/agoi, and was comprised in ten books accorditig 
to .Snidas (.s. r. Bd^fpioy), or two I'olnmrs (volumitia) 
jurording to Avianus. His version, which is one 
of no ordinary merit, s(‘ems to have been the basis 
of all the Ai'sopean fables which have come down 
to us in various forms. Later writers of Aesopean 
fabh's, such as Maximus Planndes, probably turn¬ 
ed the poems of Bahrius into prose, but they did 
it in so clumsy a manner, that many choliambic 
verses may still bo traced in their fables, as Bentley 
has shewn in his dissertation on Aesop’s fables. 
[Atsori’.s, p. 43, a.] Bentley was the first writer 
who called the attention of the learned to this fact, 
which was proved still more clearly by Tyrwhitt 
in his dissertation l)e Babrio, Kabnlarum Aeso- 
pearum Scripture,” Lond. 177b', reprinted at Erlauc, 
gen, 1735, ed. llarles. To this treatise Tyrwhitt 
added the fragments of Baliriiis, which wore but 
few in number and chiefly taken from Snidas; but 
sevenil of his comjilete poems have* been discovered 
in a Florentine and Vatican Mc>., and were first 
puldished by de Furia under the title of Fabulae 
Aesopieae, quah's ante Planndcm ferebantur,” 
Flor. 1339. 'I'liev have also been edited by J.Gl. 
iSchneider, Aesopi Fabulae, cum Fabulis Babrii,’’ 
Vnitisl. 1312; by Berger, BaSpiov (ivOuv xf^Aiap- 
^i€Aia rp'ia, Ac., Monach. 131b ; and by 
Knoch, Buln ii Fabulae etFabularum Fragmenta,” 
Ilalis Sax. 1335. 

BABl i'LLlUS. [Bacillus.] 

BABYS (Ba^yy). 1. The same according to 
HollanicuK (op. Aiiu'n. xv. p. b80, a.) as the Egyp- 
tian Typhon. [Tyi'HON.] 
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*2. The father of Pherecydes. (Strab. x. p. 487; 
Diog. Laert. i. 116, [Pherecydes.] 

3. A flute-player, who gave occasion to the pro¬ 
verb against bad flute-players, “ He plays worse 
than Babys,” (Athen. xiv. p. 624, b.; comp.Zenob. 
iv. 81.) 

BACCHEIDAS (BoKx«‘8as), of Sicyon, a 
dancer and teacher of music, in honour of whom 
there is an ancient epigram of four lines preserved 
by Athenaeus. (xiv. p. 629, a.) 

BACCIIEIUS or BACCIII'US, of Miletus, the 
author of a work on agriculture (Var. R.IL i. 1), 
who is referred to by Pliny as one of the sources 
of his Natural History. (Elenchus, lib. viii. x. xiv. 
XV. xvii. xviii.) 

BACCII Ellis surnamed Senior 

(o yipuv)^ the author of a sliort inusiccil treatise 
in the form of a catechism, called elarayotyr^ 
TexvT/s fiovffiKrjs. Wc know nothing of his his¬ 
tory. Fahricius Craec. ii. p. 260, &c.) gives 

a list of persons of the same name, and con jectures 
tliat he may have been the Baecheius mentioned by 
J\r. Aurelius Antoninus {tie. Jit-Lus suis^ i. 6) as his 
first insti'uetor. The treatise consists of brief and 
clear exj)lanalinns of the })rincij)al subjects belong¬ 
ing to Jlannonics and Ithythm. Baecheius reckons 
seven modes (pp. 12, 18), corresponding to the 
seven sj>ocies of oct/ive ancioitly called by the 
same names. Hence Meibomius ( pnaf. in Arisf. 
Quint.) supposes that In; liv<'d after IMoleiny, who 
ado])t8 the sanu! system, and before Alanuel 
Bryennius, in whose time an eighth (the Uypor- 
mixolydian) had been added. But the former 
su])pOhition does not seem to rest on sjitisfactory 
grounds. 

TJie (ireek text of Baecheius was first edited by 
Marinus Abu’sennus, in his Commentary on the 
first six chapters of Geiu'sis. (Paris, 1628, fol., 
p. 1887.) It was also printed in a .se;)arate form, 
with a Latin version, by J''r<'deric IMorelli, J’aris, 
J()2,‘i, 8vo., and lastly hy iMeihomitis, in the Au/i- 
quae Musical- Andores S(>j)t(‘ni.t Am‘'t. I(>.'»2. An 
anonymous flreok e})igram, in which Baecheius is 
mentioned, is printed by Meibomius in his preface, 
from the s;ime mnuuhcript wiiidi contained the 
text ; also by^ I’abriciiis. {/. c.) 1 W. F. J).] 

BACCIIEIUS (Ba/fx^Tos), one of the earliest 
commentators on the writings of Hippocrab-s, was 
a native of 7’anagra in Boeotia. (Erot. (iloss. Hi'it- 
jvtcr. p. 8.) lb*, was a follower of I!ero])hilus ((ial. 
(Jominmt. in Ilipjxnr. ‘■•.-l/d/or.” vii, 70. vol, xviii. 
pt. i. p. 187), and a contem]»orarv of l^hilinus, 
and must tluTofore have lived in tin; third century 
B. c. Of his writings (which wen* both valuable 
and interesting) nothing remains but a few frag¬ 
ments preserved by I'lrotiamis and (jahm, by whom 
he is frequently mentioned, (Jlrot. (Jiuss. iUppitrr. 
pp. 8, 32, 38, &c. ; (.Ial. (.hmment. in IJijqntrr. 

VI.” i. prooem. vol. xvii. pt. i. p. 794; 
Comment, in Hippoer. Aled. Ojffic..'''' i. prooem. 
vol. xviii. p. ii. p. 631.) [\V. A. G.] 

BACCllI'ADAE (BaxxtaSai), a lleradeid clan, 
derived their name fi’om Bacchis, who was king of 
Corinth from 926 to 891 it. r., and retal))ed the 
supreme rule in that state, first und(‘r a monarchical 
form of .government, and next as a close oligjirchy, 
till their deposition hy Cvpselus, abmit B. c. 6.'i7. 
Diodorus {Fraym. 6), in his list of the JJeracleid 
kings, seems to imply that Baccliis was a lineal 
descendeut from Aletes, who in b. c. 1074 deposed 
tJie Sisypliidae and made hizusclf master of Corinth 
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(Wesa. ad Diod. L c.; Find. Olymp, xiii. 17; Schol. 
ad Find. Nem. vii. 155; Paus. ii. 4; Midi. Oor. 
i. 5. § 9) ; while from Pauaanias (/. c.) it wouhl 
rather appear, that Bacchis was the founder of a 
new, though still a Ileracleid, dynasty. In his lint? 
the throne continued till, in B. c. 748, Telcstes was 
murdered by Arieus and Peraiitas, who were them¬ 
selves Bacchiads, and were perha])8 mer(‘Iy the in- 
straments of a geneial conspiracy of the clan to 
gain for their body a larger shan* of power than 
they enjoyed under the regal constitution. (Diod. 
and Paus.//. cc.) From Diodorus, it would seem 
that a year, during which Automenes was king, 
elapsed before the actual estrihlishnient of oligarcliy. 
According to the same author, this form of govern¬ 
ment, with annual ])rytanes electi'd fi-om and by 
the Ikiechiadae, lasted for ninety yeais (747 6’.>7); 
nor docs it appear on what grounds a peritxl of 208 
years is assigned to it hy Strabo. (Strah. viii. p. 
378; Aliill. JJnr. Append, ix, nofe X.) It was in¬ 
deed of too narrow and exclusive a kind to lx* of 
any very long duration ; the members of the ; iiHi l' 
clan intemiarried only with one amdher (Ib ind, 
92); and their downiiill was moreover hastmied Iin 
their excessive luxury (Ael. F. If. i. 19), as u i I 
as by their insolence ami oppression, of which ih(‘ 
atrocious outrage that drove Archias from (’oriutli, 
and Jed to the founding of Syracuse and Uorcyra, 
is probably no very unfair sjiecimen. (Diod. Fn-. 
de Met. e't. Vit. 228; IMiit. A mat }>. 772, (‘.; Sclud. 
ad A}ndIon. Rhod. iv. 1212.) Gii their (lejiosition 
hy Cvpsclii.s, with tin* help of tlie lower oi’ders 
( Jlerod. v. 92; Aiistot. FulU. v, Ht, 12, ed. 
Bekk.), they were for tlie most jiart driven into 
banishment, and are said to hav<> taken rofuf/c in 
dillercmt j»arts of (ir(*(T(‘, I'md (*ven Italy. (IMiil. 
Lt/sand. c. 1 ; Jjiv. i. 34 ; comp. Xiidmlir, Ihd. af 
Rnmc^ vol. i. j). 366', \c.) Some of them, how¬ 
ever, appetir to have still rem.ained at Corintli, 
if we may con.sider as a Ikicchiad the llertichdd 
Plialiiis, who led the colony to Epidamnus in 
B. r. 627. ('J’hnc. i. 21.) As men of the greatest 
distinction aniotig the Bacchiadae, may be men¬ 
tioned Pliilolaus, the legi.slator of Tlndies, aliout 
B. 728 (Ari.stot. FotiL ii. 12, ed. Bekk.), and 
Emnelus, the cyclic po(“t (Paus. ii, 1, 3, iv. .'13; 
Athen. i. p. 22, c.; Schol. ad Find. Olpntp. xiii. .'18; 
Aliill. fJid. of tireek hit. c. x. § 2.) Stniho tells 
us also (vii. p. 326), th;it the Lyncestuui kings 
claimed descetit from tlie Bacchiadae. [E. E. ] 
BA'UUHIDES (BaxxlSTjs), an cunucli of Mi- 
thridales. After the defetit of the latter hy 
Lucullu.s, Mithridates in despair sent Baccliides to 
jmt his wives and si.sters to deatli, n. c. 71. (Pint. 
Jjuctdt. 18, is-e.) A])pian {Milk. 82) calls the 

eunuch Bacclms. The Bacchides, who was the 
governor of Sinope, at the time when tliis town 
was bosiegi'd liy JjUcuIIus, is jirobably the same as 
the above. (Stral). xii. p. .o46.) 

BACCHUS. IDiovvsn.s.] 

BACCH Y'JJ DES (BawxuAtSTjr). ]. One of 
the gnvit lyric po(‘ts of Greece, was a native of 
Julis in the island of Ceos, and tlie ne]»hew as well 
as follow-townsman of Simonides. (Strah. x. p. 
426; Steph. By/., s. v. ’looAis.) His father is va¬ 
riously called Aledon (Suidas, s. v. Ba/fxoAtS7jy), 
Mcilon (Epigr. in novem Lyr. ajt. Riick/i., Sehol. 
Find. p. 8), or Meidylus (Etym. Al. p. 582. 20) : 
his paternal grandfather was the athlete Bac- 
chyiides. We know nothing of his life, except 
that he lived at the court of llicro in Syracuse, 
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toijcther witli Simonides and Pindar. (Aclian, F. 
//. iv. 15.) Eusebius makes him flourish in b. c. 
450; but as Hiero died b. c. 4C7, and Bacchylides 
obtained great fame at his court, his poetical 
reputation must liave been established as early as 
B. c. 470. The Scholiast on Pindar frequently 
states {ad 01. ii. 154, 155, ad Pyih. ii. 131, 101, 
160, 107, 171) that Bacchylides and Pindar were 
jetilous of and opjiosed to one another; but whether 
this was the flict, or the story is to be attributed to 
the love of scandal which distinguishes the later 
Greek gramnuirians, it is impossible to determine. 

The poems of Bucchylid<!s were numerous and 
of various kinds. They consisted of Epinici 
(songs, like Pindar’s, in honour of the victors in 
the public games), Hymns, Paeans, Dithyrambs, 
Prosodiii, llypon lieniata. Erotica, and Paroenia or 
Drinking-songs : but all of these have perished 
with the exeeptitm of a few fmgments. It is, 
therefore, dillicult to form an inde]»endont opinion 
of their poetical vahu!; but as fur as we can judge 
from what has come down to us, Bacchylides was 
distinguished, like Simonid(;s, for tile eh*gance and 
finish of his compositions. He was inferior to 
Pindar in strength and energy, as Longinus re¬ 
marks (c. 33); and in Jiis lamentations over the 
inexomble character of fate, and the necessity of 
submitting to death, he reminds one of the Ionic 
elegy. Liki! his predecessors in Lyric poetry, he 
wrote in the Doric dialect, but frequmitly intro¬ 
duces Attic forms, so that tin* dialect of his poems 
very much resembies that of the choruses in the 
Attic tragedies. 

Ih'sides his lyrical poems there are two eyngrams 
in the Greek Anthohigy attributed to BaecliNlides, 
one in the Doric and the other in the Ionic (iialect, 
and then* seems no reason to doubt their genuine¬ 
ness. 'J’he fragments <»f Bacchylides have lieen 
publislied by Neiie, Baccliylidis Cei Fragmenta,” 
Berol. 18“J3, and by Bergk, “ Poetae Lyrici 
Graeci,” j». O’JO, \c. 

2. Gf Opus, a poet, whom Plato, tin* com.ic 
poet (about n. ('. 100), Jittacked in his play eiilillod 
the Sopiiists. (Saidas, a. v. So^KrTiJs.) 

BAT'C'IIYLI S (written Bu/cviiAAov, by Kti- 
sebins, but given with only one I by .lerome. 
liuflinus, Soj)hn)iiins, and Njcej)horus), bishop of 
( airinth, flourishctl in tlii- latter half of the second 
century, umler C’ommodus and ISeverus. He i^; 
recorded b} Eiisidiius and Jerome as having Avrit- 
ten on the <iuestion, so early and so long disputed, 
as to the pn»per time of keej)ing Easter. From 
the language of Eusebius, Valesius is disposed to 
infer that this Avas not a Synodical letter, but one 
which the author Avrote in his own individual 
ca])acity. But Jeronu* says exjnessly, that Bac- 
chylus Avrote de Pascha ex omnium qui in Achaia 
erant episco])orum persona.” And in the ancient 
Greek Synodicon, published by Paphus at Stras- 
burg in 1001, and inserted in both editions of 
Fabiicius’s lUb/iothrca (iratcd., not only is this 
council registered as having been held at Corinth 
by Bacchylides, archbishop of that place, and 
eight(;<*n bisho})s with him, but the ceh*bralion of 
Easter is mentioned as the subject of their de- 
libeRitions. (Fabric. Jiild. Craw. xii. p. 304.) 
Notwithstanding the slight change of the name, 
and the designation of Bacchylides as arcJildshop o{ 
Corinth, tlicre can be no reasonable doubt that he 
is the same Avith the bishop mentioned by Pluso- 
bius and Jerome. (Euseb. Jlist, IJcrf. v. 2*2, 23 ; 
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Jerome, de Vim Illustr. c. 44, and the note of E. 
S. Cyprian.) [J. M. M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS, a Latin ecclesiastical writer, 
respecting whom we possess little authentic infor¬ 
mation. The following account of him is given-by 
Gennadius, de Viris lUustribus, c. 24 : “Bachiarius, 
vir Christianae pbilosophiae, nudus et expeditus 
vacare Deo disponens, etiam peregrinationem prop¬ 
ter conservandam vitae integritatem elcgit. Edi- 
disse dicitur grata opuscula: sed ego ex illis unum 
tantum de fide Ulndlum legi, in quo satisfacit Poiiti- 
fici urbis, adversus querulos et infamatores peregri- 
nationis suae, et indicat, se non timorc hominuiri, 
sed Dei, peregrinationem siiscepisse, et exiens de 
term sua cohaeres fieret Abrahamac patriarchiie.” 
To this brief account some additions of doubtful 
authority have b(;en made by later Avriters. Bishop 
Bale calls him liachiarius Maccaciis^ says that he 
was a native of Great Britain, and a disciple of St. 
J’atrick, and assigns the cruel oppressions under 
Avhlch his country Avas tlu'n groaning as the cause 
of his A'oluntary cxjjatriatioii. Joannes I’itseus 
(John Pits), the Bonian Catholic chronicler, fol¬ 
lows the .'iccount of Bale. Auhertus Alimens 
(Aiibert Lcniirej says tliat Bachiarius Avas an Irish¬ 
man, a disciple of St. Patrick, and contemporary 
Avith St. Augustin. These statements rest on no 
sullicient evidence ; for Bale, the source of them 
all, is an inaccurate and injudicious Avriter. * 
Sehonemaiin denies that there is any proof, that 
Bachiarius was a native eit.in*r of Great IJrilain nr 
Ireland; and, from the contents of the treatise de 
l'kh\ infers, that the author's country Avas at the 
time C'XtensiAely infe-.ted Avitli heresy, from the 
imputation of Avliieh ho deemed it neei'ssary to 
clear liin)‘'elf. Schbm-manii eoncurs witii ^Inratori 
in thinking that tiiis could not bo the Pelagian 
doctrine, to Avhicb there is no reference throngliout 
the treatise; ami adopts tlie conclusion of Eraiicis 
Florins, that the author's c(Uintrv Avas Spain, and 
the heresy Avhich he A\'as so]icit(»us to disavow tliat 
of the Priscillianists. This notion agrees very Avell 
Avith the contents of the Avork de Fide ; but as it 
is not supported, so far as Ave are aware, bj’ any 
positive evidence, av'o are rather surprised to see it 
coolly assumed by Neander (LV.scA. dcr (hrist. 
\c. ii. 3, p. J4o5) as indubitably true. 

TJie only .surviving works of Bucliiurius are the* 
treatise ‘•de Fide,” mentioned above, and a letter 
to a certain Jamiarius, respecting the re-admissioii 
of a monk into the churcli, aa'Iio bad li(*en excom¬ 
municated for s<*duciug a nun. The “ Objurgatio 
in Evagrium,” iuaccuratel}'ascribed to Jerome, and 
the Libri Duo de Deilalc et Incamatione Verbi 
ad .lanuarium,” improperly class<*d among tin? 
works of Augustin, are regiu’ded by Florins as 
the productions of Bachiarius. This, though not 
intrinsically improbable, wants tlie confirmation ol 
direct external ju’oof. Possenin, Bale, and Pits 
attribute other Avorks to Baciiiurius, but upon no 
Rutlicient grounds. 

The Epistola ad Januarium de reeipiendis 
Lapsis,” or ** De Kepmatione Lapsi,” Avas first 
published in tin* Mouumenta S. I\xtrjnn Oriho- 
dujco</rajdui of John .lames Gryiuieus, Basle, 

It AA’as included in the Paris editions of de la 


* “The infinite fables and absurdities which this 
author (Bale) hath without judgment stuft himself 
withal.” ISelden, Notes on Drayton’s /Wy-O/iiow, 
Song Nine. 
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Blanc’s Dihliothcca Patrum^ 1575, vol. i. 15H.0, 
vol. iii. lf>54, vol. iii.; in the Colopie edition, 
1()18, vol. V. ; and in the Lyon’s edition, l(i77, 
vol- vi. The treatise “ do Fide ” was first pub¬ 
lished in the second volinno of Munitori’s Anec- 
dota^ Milan, 1 Gi)7, where the text is given from a 
manuscript of gr«?at antiquity, and is accompanied 
by valuable prolegomena and notes. In 1748, 
both works wen^ ably edited at Rome by Fmnciseus 
Florins, who, besides other illustrative matter, 
adds two le.'irned dissertations, tlie first “ de j 
Ilaercsi T’riscilliana,” the second “■ de Scriptis ct 
Doctrina Bachiarii.” This edition is reprinted in 
the ninth volume of flallandi’s HihUntlmii l*alnnn. 
The works of Bacbiarius are also included in the 
fifteenth volume of 1a’ J'Jsptma Sat/rada of Henry 
Florez, a voluminous collection iii thirty-four vo¬ 
lumes quarto, Madrid, 1747-84. 

From the scanty remains of this author it is 
hardly possible to form a very exact judgment of 
his character, learning, and abilities. So far as 
may be collected from the above-named treatise's, 
he appears to have possessed an understanding 
somewhat above nu'diocrity, and well exercised in 
the current theological erudition of the Latin church 
during the lifth centuiy. His spirit and temjier 
seem to have been singularly amiable. [J.M. M.] 

L. BACILLUS, praetor n. c. 45, to whom 
Caesar would not assign a province, but gave a sum 
of moiu'y instead, Ihuillns h'lt the indignity so 
much, that he put an end to his life by voluntary 
starvation. (Dion Cass, xlili. 47.) It is conjec¬ 
tured that Babullius, whose death Cicero mentions 
in this year (ud Aii. xiii. 48), may be the same as 
the above. 

BACIS (Bd/fis), seems to have boon originally 
only a common noun derived from to speak, 

and to have sigtiihed any prophet or .speaker. In 
later times, however, Bacis was regarded as a 
proper noun, and tlio ancients distinguish sevenil 
seers of this name, 

1. The Boeotian, the most celebnited of them, 
wa.s belitivod to have lived and given his oracles at 
Heleon in Boeotia, being inspired b}' tlie nvnijdis 
of the Corycian cave. His oracles were lu'ld in 
high esteem, and, from the sjH.’cimens we still ]»os- 
scss in Herodotus and Bausaiiias, we see that, like 
the Delphic oracles, they were com})osed in hexa¬ 
meter verse. (Bans. iv. '27. § *2, ix. 17. § 4, x. 12, 
g fj, 14. § 8, 82. g G ; Herod, viii. 20, 77, ix. 48 ; 
Aristoph. J\u, 1 009with tin- Schol,, Ay«//.128, Ar. 
007.) From these passages it seems evident, that 
in Boeotia Bacis was regarded as an ancient pro¬ 
phet, of whose oracles there existed a collection 
made either by himself or by others, similar to the 
Sibylline hooks at Home ; and, in fact, ('icero (</c 
iJivin. i. 18), Aelian ( T, JI. xii. 25), Tzeizes {ad 
Lycoph. 1278), and otlier writers, mention ibis 
Bacis always as a being of the same class with the 
Sibyls. 

2. 'I'he Arcadian, is mentioned by Clemens of 
Alexandria as the only one be.sith!s the Boeotian. 
{Strom, i. p. 888.) According to Sui<las, he be¬ 
longed to the town of Caphya, Jind was also called 
C'ydas and Aletes. (Comp. 4’zetzes, ad Lymph, I.c.) 

8 . The Athenian, is mentioned along witli tin* 
two others by Aelian, Suidas, Tzetzes, and the 
Scholiast on Aristoydianes. 100.9; comp. 

I’erizon, ad Adian., V. II. xii. 25.) [L. S.] 

BA(HS or PACIS, is only another name for 
the Kgyptiau Onuphis, the sacred bull, who was 
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worshipped at Hermonthis in Upper Egypt, just 
as Aj)i.s was at Menipltis. In size Bacis was re¬ 
quired to excel all other hulls, his hair to be bristly, 
and his colour to change every day. (Macrob. Sat. 
i. 21; Aelian, Hist. An. xii. 11.) LB. S.J 

BA'DI US, a Campanian, challenged his hospes, 
T. Quinctius Crispinus, to single combat when the 
Bomans were besieging Capua, B. c. 212. Crispi¬ 
nus at first refused, on account of the friemdship 
subsisting between him and Badius, hut was at 
length induced by his fellow-soldiers to accept the 
challenge. In the combat which ensinsd, he 
wounded Badius, who ilial to his own party. (Liv. 
XXV. 18; Val. Max. v. 1. ^ 8.) 

BADIIES (BdSpris), or BARES (Bdprjs), a 
Per.sian, of the tribe of the Pasargadae, was ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the naval portion of 
the force w’hich Aryandes, governor of Egypt, sent 
against the Barcaeans on the pretext of avenging 
tiie murder of Arcesilaus 111. | Battjadak.] 

After the ca])ture of Barca (about 512 b. (;.), the 
Persians were allowed to pass through Cyrciu*, and 
Badres was anxious to take the city; but through 
the refusal of Amasis, who commanded the land 
force, the opjiortunity was lost. (Herod, iv. 1G7, 
208.) This is perha})s the sanuj Badres whom 
Herodotus mentions as commanding a })ortion of 
the Persian army in the expedition of Xerxes 
again.st (ireece. (Herod, vii, 77.) [E, E. | 

BAETHA (iE.NS, ])lebeian, of Avhich tlie cog¬ 
nomens are Divks, Hkrknmi s {? see Liv. xxii. 
84), Si'i.i'A, Ta.mi’Uilus : the last is the only sur¬ 
name which ajqx'ars on coins, where it i.s written 
Tantpllus. (Eckliel, v. p. 149.) Tlie first ineiiiber 
of the g<*ns who olitained the consulsliip was (.In. 
Buebius 'I'anqiliiliis, in b, v. 182. For those wliose 
cognonion is not nientiom'cl, see Bakbh's. 

liAl'/Bl l.tS. 1. Ji. Bakbiijs, niK' of the am¬ 
bassadors sent by Seipio to (’artbage*, B. r.. 202. 
He was afterwards lei't by Seipio in eonmiaiid of 
the camp. (Liv. xxx. 25 ; Polyb. xv. 1,4.) 

2. (^. Bakhm’s, tribune of tlie plebs, u. c. 200, 
endeavoured to persuade the people not to engage in 
tlie war against Pliilip of Macodon. (Liv. xxxi. G.) 

8. ]VI. Bakhh s, om* of the three coniniissioners 
sent into Macedonia, b. c. 18G, to inve.sligate the 
charges brought by tlie Maronitae and otiierg 
against Philij) of Macedon. (Polyb. xxxiii. (!.) 

4. Jj. Baebiii.s, one of the three coinmissioiK'rs 
sent into Alacedoniu, n. c. 1 G8, to inspect the state 
of all’airs then*, before Aeinilius Paullus invaded 
the country. (Liv. xliv. 18.) 

5. A. Baebii’.s, caused the members of the 
Aetoliun senate to be killed in n. r. 1G7, and wag 
in consequence afterwards condeiiined at Rome. 
Livy calls liini prarsrs, a tenii which is applied in 
later times by the jurists to a govenior of a pro¬ 
vince. AVIictber, however, Buebius had the go¬ 
vernment of Aetolia, or only of tlie town in which 
th(r inunler was jierjietrated, is uncertain. (Liv. 
xlv. 28, 31.) 

G. C, Bakbips, tribune of the plebs, n. c. Ill, 
was bribed by Jugurtlia. when tlie latter ciune to 
Rome. When Muniniius commamled .Jugurtlia to 
give answers to certain questions, Baebiiis bade 
him be silent, and thus quashed the investigation. 
(Sail. Juff. 83, 34.) 

7. C. Baebius was appointed by L. Caesar 
(called Sext. Ctiesar by Ajtpian), b. c. 89, as hig 
successor in the command in the social war. (Ap- 
plan, li. C. i. 48.) 
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8 . M. Baebhjs was put to death by Marius and 
Cinna when tliey entered Rome in B. c. 87. In¬ 
stead of being killed by any weapon, Baebius was 
literally torn to pieces by the hands of his enemies. 
(Appiaii, B. C. i. 72; Florus, iii. 21 ; Lucan, ii. 
11.9.) 

9. M. Baebujs, a brave man, slain by order of 
L. Piso in Macedonhi, n. c. 57. (Cic. in Pis. 8(j.) 

10. A. Bakbujs, a Roman e(]ues of Asta in 
Spain, deserted the Pompcdan party in the Spanish 
war, and went over to Caesar, b. c. 45. {Bell, 
llisp. 26.) 

11. Baebius, a Roman senator, served under 
Vatinius in Illyria. On the nmrd<ir «>f Caesar, 
U. c. 44, th(! IllyrianR rose against V’atinius, and 
cut olf Baidiius and five cohorts which he com¬ 
manded. (Ajipian, 7//v/-. 18.) 

BAF/BIUS MA(’HI'Ni:S. [MAfiuNu.s.l 
BAKBIUS MARCMI.LPNUS. [Makcel- 

LlNUs.] 

BA ETON (Balroje), was employed by Alexan¬ 
der the (ireat in measuring distances in his marches, 
whence he is called n 'A\e^di/Spw ^ripaTiarris. 
Jl(‘ wrote a work upon the sul)iect entitled araOixoL I 
ryji ‘AAeldi'S 'Uv Tropelaf. (Athen. x. ]). *122, b ; 
Plin. //. A', vi. 1 7. .s. 21, 1.0. s. 22, vii. 2; Solin.5.*>.) i 

B.VI'/TVLns (BaiTuAoy), is in reality the name 
of a peculiar kind of conical shaped stones, which 
were orect(*d as symbols of gods in remarkable 
plac<'s, and were from time to time anointed with 
oil, wine, or blood The custom of setting up Midi 
stones originati'd, in all probability, in meteors 
being erected in the jilaces where tli<*y had fallen 
down. (I'hot. f’le/. 212.) Eusebius ( Pmep. Kvunn. 
i. 10) says, that llaetyli were believed to be stones 
endowed with .souls and created by I'ninus. lleni’e 
Baetylus, when persoiii'ied, is calleil a son of I'ra- 
mis jind (ie, and a brother of llus and CTono.s. 
'rraces of lln^ veneration paid to such stones are 
found among tiie Hebrews and Phoenicians, no 
le.ss than aniong the (Ireeks. IMiotius (/. *•.) says, 
that Asdejiiades ascended mount Libtinon, in the 
neighbourhood of Heliopolis in Sxria, and saw 
many Baelyli there, conceniinir which he ndated 
till! most wonderful tales, ((lonip. laician,.I/c.r. .*>(»; 
'J'heophrjist. Charuet. Hi; Clem. Alex. Strom, vii, 
p. 718.) In (Irecian mytliologx', the stone which 
was given to Uranus, to swallow instead of the in¬ 
fant Zeus, w'as calk'd Baetylus (Hesych, s. r.); and 
ii little above the t(!mple of Delphi, on the left, 
then' was a stone which wais anointed with oil 
every day, and on sohnin occasions covered with 
raw wool : tradition said, that this stone was the 
same Avhich Uranus had swallowed. (Paus. ix. 24. 
§ 5 ; comp. vii. 22. § 8 ; Tac. Hid. ii. 8.) [L. S.] 

BAEUS (I3a7os), the helmsman of Odysseus, 
who is said to lia\e died during the stay of the 
latter in ISicily. Mount Baca in the island of Ce- 
phallenia, and several islands and towms, but espe¬ 
cially Baiae in Campania, in the bay of w-hich he 
was believed to have been buried, are supposed to 
have derived their names from him. (Lyeophr, 
(».94, with 'I’zetz. note; .Steph. Byz. s. r. Baia ; 
Eustath. ad JJom. p. 1967.) [L. S,] 

BAUAEUS (Ba7o7os). 1. A Persian noble¬ 
man, to whom was allotted the dangerous office of 
convi'ying the order of Dareius Hystaspis for the 
execution of Oroetes, the powerful and rebellious 
satrap of Lydia, about 520 n. c. t)n his arrival at 
Sardis, Bagaeus first ascertained the disposition 
of the satrap’s guards by the delivery to them of 
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several minor finnans from tlie king; and, when 
he saw that they received tliese with much reve¬ 
rence, he gave the ordi.T for the death of Oroetes, 
which w^as unhesitatingly obeyed. (Herod, iii. 
128.) 

2. Or Baveaeus (Ba 7 KaiOf), a half-brotlier of 
the satrap Phariiabazus, is mentioned liy Xeno¬ 
phon as one of the commanders of a body of Per¬ 
sian cavalry, which, in a skirmi.sh near Dascylium, 
defeated the cavalry of Agesilaus, in the first year 
of his invasion of Asia, ». c. 896. (Xen. I Jell. iii. 

4. § 18; Pint. AijesH. 9.) (E. E.] 

BAGI'STANES (Bo 7 t(rTdi/r?s), a di.stinguisli('d 
Babylonian, de.serted Btissus and the cnnsjiinitois, 
w'hen Alexander was in pursuit of them and Da¬ 
reius, B. c. 880, and infonned Alexander of tlie 
dang(!r of the I’ersian king. (Arrian, iii. 21 ; 
Curt. V. 13.) 

BAGO'AS(Ba7coa5r). 1. An eunuch,highly trusted 
and favoured by Artaxerxes 111. (Ochus), is said 
to have been by birth an Kgyjitiaii, and seems to 
have fully merited tlie character assigned him by 
Diodorus', of a bold, bad man { JoAur, nal Trapammia 
Siatfdpur). In the successful expedition of Oebus 
against Egypt, n. c. !>50,* Baumas was associated by 
till' king with Mentor, the Rhodian, in the com- 
muiid of a third part of the Greek mercenaries. 
(Diod. xvi. 17.) Being sent to take possession of 
IV'lusium, which had surrendered to the Thebau 
Laeiiites, he incurred the censure of Ochus by per- 
miitiiig ills soldiers to ]»lumler the Grei'k garrison 
of the town, in defiance of the terms of capitulation. 
(Diod. xvi. 49.) In the stmie war, the EL^Yptiari 
part of the garriMin at Biibastus having made terms 
with Bauoas for tlii'm-i'lves, and admitted him 
within the gates, the Greek garrison, privately in- 
stigiited by bis colleague Mentor, attacked and 
slaughtered his men and took him prisoner. Men¬ 
tor accordingly had the credit iT n'lerising him and 
receiving the submission of Bubastus ; and hein e- 
fortb an ailHance was fornuHl between them for 
tlieir mutual interest, which was ever strictly pre- 
.servod. juid conduced to the pou(>r of botii,—• 
Mentor enjoying the satrapy of tlie w'esteni pro¬ 
vinces, while Bagoas dirt'cted affairs at his pleasure 
in the ci'iitre of the empire,-and the king was re¬ 
duced t(» a cipher. (Diod. xvi. .*>0.) 'I’he cruellies 
of (Iclius having exciied genend detestation, Ba¬ 
goas at length removed liim by poison, B. ('. 8:')8, 
fearing perliaps lest the etfcLls of the odium m 
which lie was held might extend to himself, and 
certainly not from the motive absurdly assigned by 
Aelian, vi/.. the desire of avenging the insult offered 
by ()clius, so many years before, to the religion of 
Egvjit. To the murder of the king he joined that 
of all liis sons except Arses, the youngest, whom 
he placed upoti the throne ; but, seeing reason to 
apprehend danger from liiin, he put him alsi^ to 
death in the third year of his reign, n. c. 386. He 
next conferred tlie crown on Coiloniannus (a great- 
grandson of Dareius 11.), who having discovered, 
soon after his accession, a plot of Bagoas to jxiisou 
him, obliged the traitor to drink the potion himself. 
(Diod. xvii. 5 ; Ai'l. U. If. vi. 6; Strab. xv. p. 786; 
Arr. Amth. ii. p. 41, e.; Curt. vi. 8. § 12.) [K. E.] 

2. A favourite eunuch of Alexander the Great 
who first bekiiiged to Dareius and afterwards fell 
into tlie h.-nds of Alexander. He was a youth of 

* This date is from Diodorus; but see Thirl- 
wall’s Greece, vol. vi. p. 142, note 2. 
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remarkable beauty. Alexander was passionately 
fond of him, and is said to have kissed him pub¬ 
licly in the theatre on one occasion. (Curt. vi. 5, 
X. 1; Plut. C7; Athon. xiii. p. 603, h.) 

3. A general of Tigrarn'S or Mithridates, who 
together with Mithraus exfxilled Ariobarzanes from 
Cappadocia in w. c. .02. (Appuui, Milkr. 10; comp. 
Justin, xxxviii. 3.) 

The name Bagoas frequently occurs in Persian 
history. According to Pliny (//. TV. xiii. 0), it 
was the Persian word for an eunuch ; and it is 
sometimes used by Latin Avriters as synonymous 
with an eunuch. (Comp. Quintil. v. 12 ; Ov. Am. 
ii. 2. 1.) 

BAGO'PIIANL'S, the commander of the citadc*! 
at Babylon, who surrendered it and all the royal 
treasures to Alexander after the battle of Guaga- 
mela, n. c. .‘bOl. (Curt. v. 1.) 

BAMjACHUS {BdAaicpos). 1. The son of 
Nicanor, one of Alexander’s body-guard, was ap- 
poinUnl satraj) of Cilicia after the i)atlle of Issus, 
IS. c. .‘}33. (Arrian, ii. 12.) lie fcdl in battle 
against the Pisidians in the life-tim«‘of Alexander. 
(Diod. xviii. 22.) It was probably this Balacrus 
Avho married Phila, tlie daughter of A utipater, and 
.siibseciuently the Avile of Cratcrus. (Phot. p. 111. 
b. 3, ed. Bekker.) I 

2. The son of .Ainyjitas, obtained the command 
of the allies in Alexander's army, when Antigoiius 
Avas appointsid satra]> of Phrygia, is. e. .331. After 
the occujsation of Kgypt, is. c. 331, he was one ol' 
the generals left behind in that ci>untry Avith a 
part of the army. (Arrian, i. 30, iii. ; Curl, 
viii. 11.) 

3. The commander of the javsdin-throwers (dicov- 
narai) in the army of Ah;,vauder the (ireat. 
(Arrian, iii. 12, iv. 4, 24.) 

BA'LAGJll.'S (BdAaypos), a Greek wriu r of 
nncertain date, avi'oK* a work on Maeedonia (Maxf- 
domifd) in tAvo hooks at least. (Steph. Byz. .v. rr. 
’'A/uoAios, ’'OA^tjAos, Avfipdxmv,) 

ILVLANUS, a Gaulish prinee heyoncl the Alps, 
Avho sent ambassadors olleriug to assist the Homans 
in their Macedonian Avar, u. c. 100. (Liv. xli\'. 14.) 
BALAS. IAlexanoeu Bai.as, p. 114.] 
HALBI'LI Lbs, who was in Spain, n. c. 44 
(Cic. (nl Aft. XV. 13), is conjectured by Mongault 
to be only a diminutive of Cornelius Ball)us, the 
yjiunger, a friend of Cicero’s, but this is very im- 
probahle. 

C. BAT.BTLLC'S, governor of Egyytt in the 
reign of Mero, a. d. (Tac. Am/. \iii. 22), and 
a man of great itviriiimr, Avrote a Avork respecting 
Aegypt and liis journeys in that country. (Sencc. 
Qua(‘si. Nat. iA’. 2; Hin. //. N. xix. pidocmi.) 

BALBl'NUS, was proscribed by the triumvirs 
in n. 0 . 43, but restored with S.-x. Ptnupeius in 
]!. c. 3.0, and subsequently advanced tt» the con¬ 
sulship. (Appitin, iv. 50.) No other author but 
Appian, and none of the Fasti, m nition a cfmsul of 
this name; hut as we learn from A])pian tliat Bal- 
hinus was consul in the year in which the con¬ 
spiracy of the younger Aemiliiis Lej)idus was 
directed by Maecenas, that is H. c. 30, it is con¬ 
jectured that Balhiiius may be the cognomen of 
L. Saenins, who was consul sulfeetus in tluit year. 

BA 1 i BFN [' S. When intelligence reached Home 
that tin; elder Gordian and his son had both p(‘- 
rished in Africa, and that the savage Maximin, 
thirsting for vengeance, Avasadvancing toAvards 1 taly 
iit the head of a powetful army, the senate resolved 
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upon electing tvvo rulers w ith equal power, one of 
whom should rt'main in the city to direct the civil 
administration, while the other should march against 
Maximin. The choice fell upon Decimus Caelius 
Bulhinus and Marcus Clodius Pupionus Maximus, 
both consulars w'ell strickem iji years, tlie one a 
sagacious statesman, the other a bold soldier and 
an able general. Balbiiius, Avho was of nol)le birth, 
and traced his descent from Cornelius Balbus of 
Cadiz, the friend of l*ompe\% CietTo, and (kiesai-, 
liad governed in succession tins most important 
among the peaceful provinces of the empire, lie 
AV’as celebrated as one of the best orators and poi'ts 
of the age, ami had gained the esteem and love of 
.‘ill ranks. Maximus, on the other hand, Avas of 
lowly origin, the son, according to some, of a black¬ 
smith, according to others, of a coacimiaker. He 
had acquired great renowm as an imj)erial legate by 
his victories over the ISainiatians in Illyria and the 
Germans on the Hhiiie, had been eventually ayv 
yiointed prefect of the city, and had discharged the 
duties of that ollice with a remarkable lirmnesa 
.'iiid strictness. 

The pojndacc, still clinging Avith affection to the 
family of Gordian, and dreading tlie .severity of 
Maximus, refused for a while to ratily the decision 
of tin* senate, and a serious tumult .'irose, vvliich 
AA'as not quelled until the grandson of Gordian, a 
boy of fonrt(‘en, AA'as yirehcnted to the crowd and 
yiroclaiiiied Cai-sar. AVhile Pupieiius was hasten¬ 
ing to <>ncounter INIaximin, noAv under the walls of 
.\quileia, a Ibrmidalile strih* broke out at Romo 
between the citizens and tlie yiractoriaiis. The 
camp of tilt' praetorians was closely invested, and 
tliey AA'ore reduced to gri‘at di-tress in cmisequcm-e 
of the suytidy of water heiiig cut oil', hut in retalia¬ 
tion lliey made dt;sperato sillies, in which Avhole 
regions of tlie town weri' Imriied or reduced to 
ruins. These disonb'rs wi're rey)ressed fur a time 
by the glad tidiiii>s of the destruction of Maximin, 
and all j>arties joined in welcoming w'ith the most 
liAoly deiiKnistrations of joy the united Jinnies ami 
tlieir triiimydijint chief. Jbit the calm w'as of short 
duration. 'J'Im^ liatn'd existing between the ytnu'- 
toriaiis and the yioyuilaci* had been only sniotliered 
for a Avhile, not extinguished ; the soldiers of all 
ranks ojK-iily lamented tluit they luid lost a prince 
chosen by themselves, and were obliged to submit 
to those nominated by the civil power. A conspi¬ 
racy AA'jis .soon organized by the guardB. On a day 
w hen ymhlic attention w:is (Migrossed by tlie exhi¬ 
bition of the Capitoliiie gam(*s, a strong band of 
soldiers forced tlieir w;iy into the ydilace, seized 
the tAA'o cnijierors, strijiped thi*m of their royal 
robes, dragged them through the streets, and finally 
put them to death. 

'J'he cliroiiology of this brief reign is involA’ed in 
mncli difficulty, and ilili’erent historians Jiave con¬ 
tracted or extended it to periods vjiiying from 
Iw'enty-tw'o days to tAvo years. 'I’he statements of 
ancient writers arc so irreconcilejible, tliat w'e luive 
no sure resource cxceyit medals; but, by studying 
carefully tin* evideiici* whicii lh(‘se afford, we may 
repose with considerable confidence on the conclu¬ 
sion of JOcklu’l, that the accession of Balbinus and 
Maximus took jikuc about the end of April, a. I). 
2.‘{H, and their deatli before the beginning of Au¬ 
gust in the same year. 

We ought to notice licre a remarkable innoA’a- 
tioii which was introduced in consequence of tho 
dicunistiinces attending the election of these princes. 
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Tip to this period, althougli s<;vcnil individiialfi had 
enjoyed at the same time the appellation of Au- 
gUHtus, it had been held as an inviolabhi nnixiin of 
the constitution, that the office of chief p»)ntilf did 
not admit of division, and could he vacated hy 
death only. But the senate, in this caw‘, anxious 
to prtiserve perfect (^quality betw«'en tin* two «‘m- 
jM'Pors, departed from a nde scrupulously observed 
from the earliest ages, and invested both with the 
office and appellation of Pontibix Maximus. 'I'he 
prec(‘di‘nt thus established was afterwards geiu*- 
rally followed; colleagues in the empire became 
generally, as a matter of course, colleagues in the 
chief priesthood; and when pretenders to the pur¬ 
ple* arose at tlu^ same time in dilfen'iit parts of the 
world, they all assumed the title among their otlu'r 
designations. [V\'. K.J 



liALBUS, a family-name in several gentes. It 
was originally a surname given to some one who 
had an imjH'dimert in his speech. 

I. AcUii lJaIhi\ plebeians. 

1. M’. Adijus li. F. K. N. Balbus, consul 
n. <:. loO. (C'ic. do ScnccL o, ad Alt. xii. 5 ; Plin. 
//. A', vii. ;{(;.) 

‘J. M’. Acii.ii's M. F. L. N. Bai.bi's, consul 
J{. 114. (Obsequ. J)7; Plin. II. A', ii. 2!>. 

s. .a7.) It is doubtful to -which of the Acilii Balbi 
the annexed coin is to be referred. 'J’he (*bverse 
lias the inscription BA(i,)nvs, with the head of 
Pallas, before which is X. and beneath Koma, 
tile w'hole within a laurel garland. On the rever.'-e 
we have J\IV. AciLt, Avith Jupiter and Victory in 
a quadriga. 


1T. T. A w}>iu)i plebeian, 

tribune of the plehs H. c. (1.3, juoposed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with his colleague T. Labienus, that Pomp»*y, 
who Avas then ubseiit from Koine, should, on ac¬ 
count of his Asiatic victories, be allowed to Avear 
a hiiirel crown tijid all the insignia of a triumph in 
the Circc'iisian games, and also a laurel crown and 
the prai'lexta in the scenic games. (Veil. Ihit. ii. 
40.) lie failed in his first attempt to obtain the 
aediloship, although he was supported hy I’ompey 
(Schol. Bob. pro rianc. p. 27)7, ed. Orelli) ; but be 
appears to have been praetor in ii. 7)0, as avc find 
that he Avas governor of (’ilicia in the folloAving 
year. (Comp. Cic. ad Fam. i. .3.) On the breaking 
out of the civil war in n. c. 40, he sided with the 
Pompeian party, and took an acti\’c part in the 
levy of troops at Capua. {Ad Att. viii, 11, h.) He 
no doubt left Italy with the rest of his party, for 
we find him in the next year endeavouring to obtain 
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money by plundering the tem])k! of Diana in Ey)he- 
siis, which he aa%'ih prevented from doing only hy 
the arrival of Caesar. (Cacs. li.C. iii, 107).) Bal- 
1)118 AA’as one of those Avho Avas banished by Caesar; 
but he afterwards obtained bis pardon through the 
interce.ssion of his friend Cicero (comp. Cic. ad 
Fam. xiii. 70), who wrote him a letter on the oc¬ 
casion, n. n. 40. {Ad. Fam. vi. 12.) 

Jlaliius appears to have Avritteii some work on 
the history of his times ; for Suetonius {('aes. 77) 
quote.s some remarks of Caesar’s from a Avork of 
T. Ampins. Balbus was also mentioned in the 
fourth book of Varrt) ‘"De V^ita Populi Koinani.” 
(Varr. Frapm. p. 24.*?, ed. Bip.) 

II i. Q. Aidoui/o: liuHjus., j>lebeian, 
is supposed to be the same as (^>. Antonius Avho 
AV'as jiraetor in Sicily in n. c. JI2 and was killed hy 
L. Philippus, the legate of Sulla. (Liv. Epit. tW.) 
The annexed coin Avas struck either by, or in 
honour of, this Balbus. The obverse represents 
the head of Jupiter; tin* reverse is Q. A{s)r(). 
Ba(i.)b. Ph. Avith \’ictoi-y in a tjuadriga. 


IV. AI. AHuft nulhiis., plebeian, 
of Aricia. married Julia, the sister of J ulius Caesar, 
A\bo bore him a dauiiliter, Atia, tlu* mother of Au¬ 
gustus Caesar. I Atia.] He Avas praetor in u. v. 
()2, and obtaine»l the government of Sardinia, as 
we learn from the annexed coin (cojtied from the 
1 'T/toaur. Morel!.), of which the reverse is ATll'a 
j B vi.iJfS Pu., with till* head of Balbus; and the 
; obierse, Saku. Patek, Avitli the head of Sardiis, 
j the lather or mythical ancestor of the island. In 



B. c. 50, Balhns AA'ns apjiointed one of the vigintiviri 
under the .luliau law for tlie division of the land 
in Cainjiania ; and. as Poinpey Avas a member of 
the same board, Balbus, aaIio aa'us not a ju-rson of 
any importance, Avas «alled by Cicero in joke 
Pompov’s colleairue. (Suet. (fet. 4, Fltil. iii. 6’, 

J/(.‘ii. 4.) 

V. Conielii Ii(dhi. ]>lebeians. 

The Comelii Balbi were, projierlv speaking, no part 
of the Cornelia geus. 3'lu* first of this name was 
not a Roman; he Avas a native of Gades; and his 
original name probably bore .some resemblance in 
sound to the Batin Balhus. The reason Avhy he 
assumed the name of Cornelius is mentioned beloAV. 
[No. ].] 

1. B. CimNEi.it7s BAi.r>FS, sometimes ctillod 
Major to distinguish him from his nephew [No. .3], 
was a native of (hides, and descended from an illus¬ 
trious family in that town. Gades, being one of 
the federate cities, suj>portcd the Romans in their 
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war against Sertorius in Spain, and Balbus thus 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself, lie 
served under the Roman generals, Q. Metellus 
Pius, C. Memmius, and Pompey, and was present 
at the battles of Turia and Siicro. He distin- 
gJiishcd himself so much throughout the war, that 
Pompey conferred the Roman citizenship upon 
him, his brother, and his brother’s sons; and this 
act of Pompey’s was ratified by the law of the con¬ 
suls, Cn. Cornelius Leiitulus and L. (Jellius, n. c. 
72. (Cic. pro Itafh. 11.) It was probably in honour 
of these consuls that Jlalbus took the gentile name 
of the one and the praenonien of the other; though 
some modern writiTs su{)pose that he derived his 
name from Ij. Conu'lius, consul in n. c. 15).0, who 
was the hospes of the inhabiUints of (Jades. (Pro 
Ball. 18.) 

At th(.‘ conclusion of the war with Sertorius, 
Ji. c. 72, Balbus removed to Rome. He obbiined 
admission into the Crustnminia]i tribe by accusing 
a member of this tribe of brilxuy, and thus gjiiiiing 
the place which the guilty party forfeited on con¬ 
viction. Balbus had doubtless bnuight with him 
c()nsidera]ile wealth from (lades, and supported by 
the y)owerful interest of I’omjiey, whose triemlship 
he assiduously cultivated. In* soon bt‘cann* a man of 
great influence and importance*. Om* of I*omp(*y’s 
intimate friends, the (Ireek 'J’lieophanes of Myti- 
l(*ne, adopted him ; and Pompey himself shew(*d 
him marks of favour, which not a little ollend(*(l 
the Roman nobles, who w(*r(* indignant that a man 
of (iad(!s should be ])referred to t.h<*m. Among 
other ])resents which Poinp(*y nia(l<* him, we n*ad of 
a grant of land for the purpost* of pleasur(*-grouiids. 
But Balbus was too prudent to confine him*'elf to 
only one patron ; In; early paid court to (•a(*snr, 
ami seems to have entirely ingratiat<*d himself into 
his favour during Poniy»oy‘s absence in Asia in 
|)rosocution of the Mitliridatic war. From this 
time, lie Ix'canu^ one of (Caesar’s most intimali* 
friends, and accompanied him to Spain in n. <*. (11, 
in the eajiacity of jiraefectus fahrum, when (’a(*sar 
went into that proviiici; afi(*r his yiraetorship. Si*on 
after his return to Borne, the first triumvirate was i 
foianed, n. c. fid ; and thouph he was ostensibly the 
friend both of Pompey and Caesar, he seems to liava* 
attached himself nioie closely to the int<*rests of the 
latter than of the lorm(*r. On Caesar’s departure 
to (Jaul in n. c. SJl, Balbus again received tin; aj»- 
jiointment of praefectus fabruui, and from this time 
to the breaking nut of tin* civil war, he yiassed his 
time alternately in Gaul and at Bonn*, hut jn'inci- 
pally at the latter. He was the manager and 
steward of Caesar’s private juoperty in the city, 
and a great part of tin* Gallic booty pass(*d throvrgh 
hi.s hands. But hi.s incr(*asing wealth and influence 
raised him many eiiemit*s among the noldes, who 
W(Te still moi’c anxious to ruin him, as he was 
the favourite of the triumvirs. They accordingly 
induced an inhabitant of (Jades to .accuse liiin of 
having illegally assumed the rights and privileges 
of a Roman citizen. The cause came on for trial 
probably in b. c. 55 ; and as there was yet no 
breach between Pompey and C.aesar, Balbus was 
defended by Pomyiey and (Irassus, and als«) by 
Cicero, who undertook the defence at l*onipey’s 
reiyuest, and whose speech on the occiision has 
come down to us. Balbus w.as acquitted, and 
justly, as is 8hi*wn in the article Foederutae Civi- 
tafps in tlie Did. of A nt. 

J n the civil war, in u. c. 4.0, Balbus remained at 
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Rome, and endeavoured to some extent to keep up 
the semblance of neutrality. Thus he looked after 
the pecuniary affairs of his friend, the consul Cor¬ 
nelius Leiitulus, who was one of Pompey’s yxirti- 
zans; but his neutrality was scarcely disguised. 
It is tnie that lu; did not af)y>ear .against I*omf>«*y 
in the field, but .all his exertii)n8 were employed to 
promote Caesar’s inter(*sts. He was especially 
anxious to g.ain over Cicero, with whom he had 

i corresponded before the breaking out of the civil 
war. Knowing the we.ak side of (’icero, he had 
first requested liim to act the mediator between 
Caesar and Pompey, and afterwards pressed him 
to come to Rome, which would have been tanta¬ 
mount to a decl.'iration in Ca(*sar’s fiivour, Cic<*r(), 
after a good deal of hesitation, eventually left 
Italy, but returned after the battle of Pharsalia 
(b. c. 48), when he re-oy)em*d his corresymndema; 
with Baliins, and r(‘(|iu*sted him to use his good 
offices to obt.aiji (.’aesar’s pardon for him. During all 
this time, Balbus, in eoniinietion with ()p[>iiiK, had 
the entire; nianagein(*iit of Caesar’s affairs at Bonn*; 
and we see, from Cicero’s letters, that Balbus was 
now r<‘garded as one of the chief men in the state. 
He seems, however, to have used his good fortune 
with inodenition, and never to have been (h*serted 
by the jmidenet* w’fiich had always l)e<‘n one of his 
chi(*f chanacteristics. We are thi*refore disposi'd to 
reject the tale, which is r(*lat(*d only by Suetonius 
(f( 0 ‘s. 78) and IMutarch (tUrs. (iff), that Balluis 
pr(*vent<*d Caesar IVotn rising to ri‘ct*iv«* the senate 
on his ri*t«ini from the Spanish w.ar, in H. c. 45. 

(hi the murder of Cat*sar iii March, 44, Balbus 
was pl.aced in a somewhat critical yiosition. lit* 
retired fnun the city, and sy)(*nt two months in tin* 
ctuinlry, and was one of tlie first who hastciu d 
to m(*«*t young Octavianus at Neaytolis. During 
this tim<*, he fr(*(jiiently saw t'ict*ro, who believed 
that his }>roft*ssions to Gctavianiis were hollow, 
and that he was in reidity the frit*nd of Anttmy. 
In this, howevt*!*, (’ic<*ro was inistak(*n ; Balbus, 
whose good fortune it always was to attaeli himself 
to the winning party, aecomjtanied Octavianus to 
Borne, and was subs(*(|iit*iuly advanced by liim tt» 
the high(*st oflic(*s in the state*. It is uncertain in 
what y(*ar he was prae*tor; but his y»roj)raet()rship 
is commemorated in the annexed coin of (fetavi- 
amis (co|u(*d from the 'J’/iesanr. Morel!.), which 
contains on the obverse C, Caesar. ITTvir. K. 
P. (..'. with the head of (Jclavianus, and on the 



reverse Bai.bu.s Pro Pr. He obtained the con¬ 
sulship in B, c. 40, the first insUmcc, according to 
Pliny (//. N. vii. 48. s. 44), in which this honour 
had been conferred upon one who was not born a 
Bom.an citizen. The year of his death is unknown. 
In his will he left esers Roman citizen twenty 
denarii api(*ce (Dion (^ass. xlviii. :P2), which would 
seem to shew that lie had no children, and that 
consequently tlie emperor Balliiiiiis could not he, 
as he pretended, a liin*a] deseendaiit from him. 

Balbus was the author of a diary {Fplinnens) 
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which has not come down to ns, of tlie most ro- 
niarktihle occurreiicoK in his own and Caesar’s life. 
(Sidon. Apoll. E}). ix. 14; Suet. ( tva. »1 ; Capi- 
tolin. lidihiii. *2.) lie took can* that Cjujsar’s Com¬ 
mentaries on the (lallic war slionld he continin d ; 
and we aeeordinoly find the eighth book dedicat'd 
to him. 'J’liere does not, howi'Ver, appear to he 
siiHieient jjronnds for tlni conjectnn! of some mo¬ 
dern writers, tliat Ualbns w'as the author of the 
Jlistory of the Spanish war. In the colleetion <if 
Cic<‘ro's letters we lind four from lialbns. {At! 
AH. viii. If), ix. (i, 1 o.) 

2. C. CoitNKt.it’s JlALBtrs, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding;, received the Ifoman franchise at the same 
time as hishroth(*r; but appears to have died soon 
aftm-wards, idther in (hub's or Ivoine. 

.1 L. ConNKLifis JiAi.nt’s, 1*. f.. son of the pre¬ 
ceding [No. 2], and frequejitly called Minor, to 
distinguish him from his uneh' INf). 1], was born 
at (iades, and received the Koinan franchise alone 
with his father and nnch'. On the bn'aking out 
of the civil war (n, c. 4!>) he serve*! under Caesar, 
ami was sent by him to the consul L. Cornelius 
Ijontulns, who was an old friend of his uncle’s, to 
persuade him to return to Home. Halbus under¬ 
took tlie same danec'rons commissinn in the follow¬ 
ing year, and paid Ja>ntulus a visit in tlu' 1‘onipeian 
camp at J )yrrhachium, but lie was not successful 
eitlufr time. Halbus served under Caesar in ti e 
Alexandrian and Spanish wars, during which time 
he kept up a corresjiomb'nce with (’i<'ero,with whom 
lu' had beconn* acipuiintf'd through his uncle. In 
n'turn for his services in these wars, Cai'sir iiuule 
him pontiff; and it is therefore proliably this Cor¬ 
nelius Halbus who wrote a work on the Homan 
sacra, of which the eighteenth book is (pioti'd by 
Macrobius. (.SV/Z///-//. iii. t!.) 

In n. 44 and Halims was iiuaestor of tin* 
propraetor Asinius I’ollio in Further Spain ; and 
while there, he adih-d to his native town Cades a 
suburb, which was called tin* new city, and built a 
dock-yard ; and the place received in eonseipu'nee 
till' name of Didvina or donble-i-ity. (Sirab. iii. p. 
Kih.) Hut bis general eondnet in Spain was of a 
most arbitrary ami tyrannical kiml; and at length, 
after plundering the provincials ;ind amassing largi' 
treasures, he left Sj)ain in n. c. 4 .‘5, w ithout even pay¬ 
ing the soldiers, and crossed over to Hogud in Africa. 

J’roni that time, we hear nothing of Halbus for 
upwards of twenty years. then find him go¬ 

vernor of Africa, with tin* title ot proconsul, al¬ 
though he had been neither praetor nor consul. 
A\'hile in Africa, lie obtained a victory over the 
(uirainantes, and enjoyed a triuin]»h in eonsi'qucnce 
in March, jj, r. 1?), the first instance of this boiionr 
having been confei'red njion one vv ho was not born 
a Homan citizen. (IMin. If. N. v. o ; Veil. l*at. ii, 
f)!; Strab. iii. p. Jtib.) Halbus, like bi.s uncle, had 
amassed ti large fortune; and, ;is Augu.stns was 
anxious to adorn Home with public Iniildings, Hal- 
bns erected at his own expense a theatre in the 
city, whit'll was remarkable on aeconnt of its eon- 
laining four pillars of onyx. It was dedicated in 
B. 13, with festive games, on the return of Au¬ 
gustus to Home; and a.s a coinjiliment to Halbus 
for having built it, his opinion was asked first in 
the senate by Tiberius, who was eonstil in that 
year. (I)ion Cass, liv. 2r>; Plin. //. A’, xxxvi. 7. 
s. 12.) After this we hear nothing further of Hal- 
bns. Ho may have been the Cornelius Halbus 
whom L. Valerius made his lieir, altliough lie had 
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involved Valerius in many law-suits, and had at la.st 
brought a capital charge against liim. (Val. Max. 
vii. }{. § 7.) 

(For further information respecting the Cornelii 
Haibi, see Orelli’s Ortontasficon TiiUiununi and 
Drumaim’s Rom., vol. ii. p. .5.04, &c.) 

VI. DomiUm lialhus., 

a w'ealthy man of praetorian rank, whoso will was 
forged in a. i>. fil. ('I'ae. Ann. xiv. 40.) 

VIT. J.arlii lialhi. 

1. 1). Lakmi'.s I), I'. 1). N. H.m.utts, one of tlie 
quindec«*niviri wdio snjierintended the celebration 
of the .saccular g;unes in b. c. 17 (Fast. Capitol.), 
and consul in B. c. (i. (Difui Cass, h', !K) 

2. HvKLirs H VI BI S, accused Acutia, fonnerly 
th*' wife of 1*. A’iti-llins, of trenson (///o/c.sdf/.v), })ut 
was iinahli' to obtain the ii.siial reward after her 
eoml(‘iiiiiation, in cnn.seipn'iice of the inK'rcession 
of the tribnm* Junius fttho. He was eomh'inned 
in .v. I). .37 as one of the paramours of Allmcill.i, 
de|irived of Ills senatorial rank, and banished to an 
island : his eondenmation gave general sati.sfaction, 
as lie had bf'cii cvit ready to accuse the iiniuci'iit. 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 47. 40.) 

VIII. Lnrilii lioHn. 

1. Ti. T.rcji.irs H vj nrs, the jurist. Si'c bt'low. 

2. (,). Lrcii.ir.s H.vi.itrs, probably the brother 
of tin- jnveeding, a Stoic jiliilosofiher, ami a pnjiil 
of Hanaeliiis, had made such progress in the Stoic 
pliilosopby. that he app<‘ari‘(l to Cicero i-omparalile 
to the Ix'st (ireek ]>hiloNO[>liers. {/>c .\af.J)ror. i. (i.) 
lie i'. introduced by Cli^'To in his dinhigne‘* (In 
ih(' Nature of the dods” as the I'xpositor of tlii' 
ojtinions of tlie Stoics on that snliji'ct, and his nr- 
giimeiits ar*' representi'd a*- of considerahh' weight. 
(/A' A’<//. /><■“>■. iii. 4(1. </c l>irin. i. .5.) He was 
also tlie exponent of the' Stole ofiiiiions in Cicero’s 
“ llurteiisiiis." {f'nirni. p. 4f>4. ed. Orelli.) 

IX. A. AWmV/.v linlhns, plelieian, 
one of the (piimpu'viri ap]ioii'ie(l in ii. c. 171 to 
setfh' the (bVpnt(‘ betwei'ii the l’if..'nti and Hnnen'-es 
resjieetirg tin* Istumiaries of their laiuls. (Hiv. xlv, 
I 3.) 'I'In* annexed cein of the Naev ia gens Is'loiigs 
to this family. The obverse ri'pn'si'iits a head of 
Veniiv. the reverse is C. N.VK. H.v(.\)u. with Victory 
in a chariot. 



X. Eojiins Ifa/hus. plebeian, 
tribune of the pleb.s. n. c. ;i2, jnit his veto njion the 
d«‘eix'e which the senate would liavi* jias.sed against 
Delavianus at the instigation of the consul C. Su- 
siu.s, a parli/an of Antony. (Dmn Cass. i.. 2.) 

XI. Ocfnrius Seo lielovv'. 

XII. lliitrli Iliiilu, ploheians. 

1. C. Tiioiuiis Hai iif.s, of Lanuviuin, is said 
by Cicero to have lived in such a manner, that 
there was not a single ])leasure, however refined 
and rare, which lie did not enjoy. (M' Ein. ii. 20.) 
He must not he confonmled, as he has been by 
Pigbius, with L. 'i'nrius who is mentioned in Ci¬ 
cero's Brutus (c. 07). The annexed coin of L. 
Thorius Halhus contains on the obverse the head 
of Juno So.«jfita, whose worship was of great anti- 
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quity at Lanuvium, with the letters I. S. M. R. 
(that is, Junonis Sosjntae nimpnie ami on 

the reverse L. I’lioiiiv's JiAAiivs, with a bull nish- 
ing forward. Eckhel (v. p. OlM, Ac.) thinks that 
the bull has an allusion to the name of 7’horiiis, 
whieli the Romans mip^ht regard as the same as 
tile Greek l^oilpios, impdaous. 



2. Sp. Tiiorivs Baliuts, tribune of the plebs 
about B. c. Ill, was a pojailar speaker, and intro¬ 
duc'd in his tribunesliij) an agrarian law, of which 
considerable fragments have been discovered on 
bronze tablets, and of which an account is given in 
the Itict. of Ant. s.v. Tlnn'ia Lr.v. (Cic. Unit. o(>, 
f/e Omt. ii. 7d ; Appian, //. (\ i. 27.) 

BA'LBIJS, JlJ'iS nJS. a consular, husband of 
Aletia Faustimi, the daughter of the eUb'f (lordian. 
(Ca]>itolin. c. J.) According to some historians, 
the tliird (iordian, who succeeded Balbinus and 
IMtpienus Mavimus, was the issiui of this marriage, 
while others maintain that lit* was the son of (ior- 
dian the second. 1 (bniniANr.s. | L'V'. J{,| 

BAliJlljS, L. lil-'Criil 1. S.a Roman jurist, one 
of th(' juipils of Mucins Scaev(»la, and one of the 
legal instructors of the eminent lawu'r and distin- 
guished friend of Cicc'ro, Servius Sulpicius Ridiis, 
Ih^ was probtibly tiie fatiu'r of Buciliiis, tin* com- 
})a.ni()n of Appius Pulcher in Cilicia (Cic. ud Junn. 
iii. 4), and the brother of (^). Luciliu>, Ralbus, the 
•Stoic philosopher, j li.vi.in s. No. VI11, | Cicero {de 
Omt. iii. 21) spejiks ot’the (///o//o/n/as Stoics. By 
Jleiueccius {^jiiU. Jur. litnn. ii I4h) and otlu'rs the 
jurist JiUcitis h.'is lieen conliminh'd with (Quintus 
the Stoic p!iiloso[)her. 'i'he jurist was occasionally 
(jiioted in tlie work.s of Snljiicius; and, in the time 
of Pomponiiis, his writings did not exist in a s('j)a- 
rat(' form, or, at least, were in the hands of f<*w. 
(Dig. i. tit. 2. s. 42.) He was a man of much 
learning. In giving a<lvice and pleading causes 
liis manner was slow and deliberate. (Cic. Unit. 
42, f>r„ (Jnint. lb', 1 7.) |.l. C -1 

RALliCS L. (qu. I'.) OC'I’A'VICS, a Roman, 
contemjiorary with Cicero. lie was ivmarkal'le 
for las skill in law, and for his attention to tin' 
duties of justice, morality, and religion. (Cic. pm 
OUiout. Jib.) For tiiese reasons In* lioro a high 
characti'r as a jud.t\K in jmblic as well ;is private 
trials. There is a passage in Chcero fuiWr. ii. 12) 
in relation to B. Uctavius Balbus, winch has bei'n 
misinterpreted and corrupted by eommc'ntators and 
critics ignorant of the Roman forms of ph'uding. 
Cicero accusi^s Verres of having directed an issue 
of fact in such an improper form, that even L. Oc¬ 
tavius, if he had been appointed to try it, vvoidd 
have been obliged to adjudge the di'fmidant in the 
cause either to give up an estate of liis own to the 
])laintitf, or to pay pi'cuniavy damage's. The jier- 
fect JUMiuaintance with Roman law, and the know¬ 
ledge of his duty which Balbus possessed, would 
h.ive compelh.'d him to pass an uiijmst seiib'iiee. 
Tu understtind the compliment, it is neccs.sjuy to 
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remark, that in tlie time of Cicero a judex in a pri¬ 
vate cause was appointed for the occasion merely, 
and that his functions rather nisemhled those of a 
modern English juryman than those of a judge. It 
was iiis duty to try a given (piestion, and according 
to his finding on that question, to ju'onounce the 
sentence of condemnation or acquittal contained in 
tlio formula directed to him by the praetor. It was 
not Ais duty but the praetor’s to determine whether 
the question was material, and wliether the sen¬ 
tence was inadc to depend U])on it in a manner 
consistent with justice. In tlie ordinary form of 
Roman action for the recovery of a thing, as in the 
Flnglish action of ddinin-., the judgment for the 
plaintilf was not diri'ctly that the thing should be 
restored, but the di'fendant was coiubmined, vnlvus 
it were rcstm'cd, to pay ilamages. The remainder 
of the chapti'i' has been ('(pially misinterpreted and 
corrupted. It accu.ses Vi'ires of so shaping the 
formula of trial, tli.it the judi;x was oblig(;d to treat 
a Roman as a Sicilian, or a Sicilian as a Roman. 

'Tin; death of Octavius Ballms is related by Va¬ 
lerius Maximus (v. 7. Jl) as a memorable example 
of paUn'iial atfectiou. I’rnseribed by tlie triumvirs 
Augustus, Antony, and Eepidus, n. e. 42, he had 
.•ilready imule his escape; from his house, vvlu'n a 
false report ri'aelii'd his ears that the soldiers vv('rc 
m.assacring his sou. 'I'liereupon he returned to his 
liouse, and was consoled, by witnessing his son’s 
safety, for the violent death to which lio thus of- 
fen'd himself. 

The praonomon of Ballms is doubt fid. In Cic. 
}iru(Hnctit. .‘Id most of the M.SS. have 1*.; in Cic. in 
l\ rr. ii. 12 tlu'common reading is J<. [d.T.O.] 

BALDCFXU.S 1. (HaASouiVv), BALDWIN, 
tin' first Latin emjx'ror of Constantinople, was the 
son (d‘ Baldwin, count of Ilainaul, and Marguerite, 
countess of Flaiub'rs. lb' was horn at Valenciennes 
in 117 I, and ai'rer the deatli of Ids parents inherit- 
t'd loth the counties of llainant and Flandcr.s. 
lie was one cd’ the most powerful among those 
vvariiki'barons vv ho took the cross in 1200, and 
arrived at Wnice in l20-_'. vvlienee they intended 
to Kiii t') the Holy Land. 'They changed their 
plan at the supplication of prince Ah'xis Angc'lus, 
the son (d' the emperor Isaac Jl. Angelas, who 
was gone to Venici' ior the purpose of pi-rsuading 
the crusad-'i's to attack ('oustantinojde and release 
Isaac, who h:ul been deposed, blinded, and im- 
]irisiim d by Ids bifither Alexis Aimi'lus, who 
r. ijiied as Alcxi.s 111. iiuin the yiar 110.5. Tim 
crii-vid'-is listi'iied to tiie promises of young Ah^xis, 
who was cliietiy siqqiorted by Baldwin of Flanders, 
as he is gi'iierally calk'd ; and tliey left Venice 
with a |)ovvcrfnl licet, cominamled by the doge of 
Venice', Handolo, who was also coinmander^in-chief 
of the whole expedition. 'Tlie various incidents 
and the final result of tlds bold undertiiking are 
given under Ai.kxis 111., IV., and V. The 
usurjier Alexis 111. was driven out by the cru- 
sadi'i's ; prince Ah'xis and ids father Isaac buc- 
ceisded Idm on tlie throne ; both perished by the 
nsurjier Alexis V. Dueas Murzuphlus; and AJiir- 
zuphliis ill his turn was driven out and put to 
death by the crusmh'rR in 1204. During this 
remarkable war Baldwin distingiihshed himself by 
his luilitary skill as v eil as by his personal charac¬ 
ter, and the crusaders having resolved to choose 
one of their own body emperor of the East, their 
choice fell upon Baldwin. 

Baldwin was accordingly crowned emperor at 
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Constiintinoplc, on tho fUlj of May, 1204. But he 
received only a very small part of the empire, namely 
t'oiistantinoplc and the; greatiu* part of Thiuce ; the 
Venetians obtained a much greater part, consisting 
chiefly of the ishuids and some parts of Kpeirus ; 
Boniface, inanjuis of Monteft.Tiato, received Tlies- 
salonica, that is Macedonia, as a kingdom; and 
the rest of tlie empire, in Asia as well as in Kumpe, 
was divided among the Fi’eneh, Flemish, and 
Venetian chiefs of the expedition. The spt'cdy 
riiln of the new Latin empire in the Fast was not 
doiihtful under such divisiotis; it was hastened hy 
tiio successful enterprises of Alexis Comnenus at 
'J’l'ebizoml, of 7’lieodorc Lascaris at Nica<‘a, and hy 
the partial revolts of the (Jn^dc subjects of the con- 
(pierors. (’alo-Ioaiines, king of Bulgaria, sup- 
])orted the revolters, who succeeded in making 
themselves masters of Adrianople. Baldwin laid 
si(*gi‘ to this town ; but ho was atta(‘ked by Calo- 
Joiinnes, entirely defeated on the Mth of April, 
iL’Oa, and taken ]'risoner. lie die«l in captivity 
about a year afterwards. Alany faldes have been 
invented v.ith regard to the nature «)f his death ; 
Nicetas (I’rf/s Hi) stiys, tluit (!alo-loannes 

ordei'(‘d the limbs of bis iin])(‘!'ial prisoner to li(> cut 
olV, {ind the mutilated Inidy to lie thrown int(» ti 
field, wlu're it remaiiu'd three days l»efore life left 
it. But from the aceouiits of the Latin writers, 
tx Itose statements haxtt been carefully examined 
by (iiblioii and otlu'r ominent modem historians 
we mu^t cojieliide. that altliough Baldwin died in 
captivity, he was ueitlmr tortured nor jnit to death 
by Ills victor. The successor of Baldwin 1. was his 
lu'othi'r JltMirv 1. (Nici'tas, J/.'.u’s- Jfufarius .L/- 
tir//fs /‘V. iii. !>, vf/c.JvV J}/o-as Ahirziijihluf: i. 1, 
I'rhx fn/i/o, 1—17; Aeroptdita, fl, 12; N’ice- 
])liorii8 (Iregor, il. d, Ac,; Vil!ehard<»uin, l>cl<i 
( (A' cd. Paulin Paris, 

Paris, 1|W. P.j 
BALDl l'Nl'S Tl. t!ie last Latin 

emperor of tlu' east, was descemleil li-om tin* noble 
family of (.'(/iirtenay, and was the son of Peter I. of 
Courtenay, cnijuTor of Constantinople, and the 
emjiress Voliimla, countess of Flanders, lie was 
born in 1217, and .succeetled liis lirotlier, Ibdiert, 
in 122}), but, on account of his youth, was put 
tioder the guardiansinp of John of Bnenne, count 
Pe la Alarclie and king of Jerusalem. The ('inpire 
was in a dangerous jiosition, being attacked in tlie 
south by \’iitat/,es, tlie Oreek emperor of Nicaea, 
and in the north by Asan, king of Bulgaria, wim in 
12,'if concluded an alliiiiice with Vatalzes and laid 
sieg(*- to Constantinople by sea and land. Until 
then the regent had done very little for his ward 
and the retdm, but when the enemy appeared under 
tin* walls of the ctipital the danger roiisi*d him to 
energy, and he compelled tin* besiegers to withdraw 
after having sustained severe losses. John of 
Brienne died soon afterwards. In Uio7 Vatatzes 
ami Asan once more laid sh'ge to Constantinople, 
w iiicli was defendeil by (leoflroy de Villehardouiii, 
prince of Acluiia, while the emperor made a men¬ 
dicant visit to Furope. Begging for assistance, he 
appeared successively at the courts of France, 
Fngland, ami Italy, and was exposed to humilia¬ 
tions of every description ; he lid’t his son Philip 
at Venice as a security for a debt. At last he 
succeeded in gaining the friendship of Louis IX., 
king of France?, of the emperor Frederic II., and 
of Pope (Iregory IX., among whom Louis IX. was 
the most useful to liim. The French king gave 
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the unhappy emperor a large sum of money and 
other assistJince, in return for which Baldwin per¬ 
mitted the king to keep several most holy relics. 
With the assistiince of the Latins, Baldwin ob¬ 
tained some advantages over Vatatzes, and in 124.‘i 
concluded an alliuJice with the 'I’urks Seljuks; but 
notwithstanding this, he was again compelled to 
seek assi.stance among the wc;stem princes, IJe 
was present at the council of Lyon in 1245, and 
returned to (Ireece after obUiining some feeble 
assistance, which w.-js of no avail against tlie forces 
of Michael Palaeologns, wlio had made liimself 
master of the Nicaean empire. On the night of the 
Lith of July, 12b'l, Constantinople was taken by 
surjirise by Alexis Cat?sar Stralegopnliis, one of the 
geiienils of Michael Palaeologns. Baldwin lied to 
Italy, In 1270 he nearly persuaded l.'harles, king 
of Naples, to bt out a. new expedition against 
Michael l^alaeologns, and Louis IX, of l''ranc(; 
jiromised to second him in the undertaking ; but 
the death of Louis in Tunis detern*d the J.atiu 
princes from any new expedition against tlie East. 
Baldwin 11. died in 127o, leaving a son, Philip of 
Courten.’iy. by his wile Afaria, the daughter of 
John of Brimine, J'lie Latin cmjiire in tiic East 
had lasted fifty-seven years. (Acnijioliia, 14, 27, 
.'>7, 71), }>.), Ac ; Pachymeres, Alirhac/I\(Uicul(>ffus^ 
iii. Ill, Ac., iv. 29 ; Nicejiiiorus (Jregor. iv. 4, Ac,, 
viii. 2, Ac.) [W. P.] 

BA LE.A'PJCUS, an agnomen of (^. Caeciiius 
Aletellu.'. eoiiMil 1'.. c, 12J. [Mi;ri:i.J.i s.J 

BALISTA, one of the thirty tyrants oi Trebel- 
lius Pollio, I AcKKoi.rs,] lie vvas juvlect of the 
prai'toriaiis under ValeiT.tn, whom lie aecompanud 
to the East. ,\fter the defeat and caj'ture of tliat 
<‘mperor, wlum tin' I'ei’sians had ]ienetrati‘d into 
Cilicia, a body of Bointm troops rallied and jdaceil 
thmuselves tinder the command of Balista. Led 
by him, they rai.sed the siege of Poinpi iujiolis, cut 
oif numiters of llie emmiy who were stniggling iu 
disorderly couiidence over tin* face of the country', 
and retook a vast quantity of plimder. llis career 
alter the destruction of ALicritanis, whom he had 
iiigt'd to lelxd against (iallitmus, is very obscuie. 
According to one account, he retired to an estate 
near l)a[ihiit‘; according to tinother, ho assumed 
the purph'. and maiiiltiiued a precarious dominion 
over a ]>ortion of Syria and the adjacent provinces 
for three years. Tiiis assertion is however based 
on no gmud foiimlation, re.siijjg as it does on the 
autiiority of certain medals now universally recog¬ 
nised as spuri»»us, and on the hesitating testimony 
of Tivbcllius Pollio, who acknowleilges that, even 
at the time when he wrote, tlu; statements regard¬ 
ing this matter wi're doubtful and contradictory. 
Neither the time nor manner of Balista's ileath 
can be ascertained with certainty, hut it is believed 
to have happened about 2()4, aiul to have bomi 
contrived by Udenuthus. (Trebell. Pollio, J'ri-/. 
Turann, xvii., (tall'a n. 2, Ac.; see AI.\( RIam s, 
Ol)EN.ATlH\S QtMKTUS.) [ W. Jl.j 

BALLO'N Y AlUS. I AunoL().NiMrs.J 
B.VLSAMU, TIIBODOTUdS, a celebrated 
(Ireek canonist, born at Constantinople, where, 
under Manuel Comueiius, he Idled the offices of 
MiUfuae JJtrloiue (S. tsophiae) Diaconiis^ A'owjo- 
filii/iiur, and Clturlupliiila.v. Under Isiuic Angelas 
lie was elevated to the dignity of patriarch of An¬ 
tioch, about 118.>; but, on tu'count of the invasion 
of the Latins, he vvas never able to ascend the pa- '* 
triarclial throne, and all the business of tlie pairi- 
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archate was conducted at Constantinople. lie died 
about 1204. Of the works of this author there is 
no complete edition : th(‘y are scattered among va¬ 
rious coJh-ctions. Under the auspices of the em¬ 
peror Aramiel Comiienus and of Michael Anchialus, 
the patriarch of Constantinople, he composed com¬ 
mentaries or scholia upon the Syntagma and the 
Nomocanon of l*hotius. I’hose scholia seem, from 
external evidence, (tliough tlnu’c is some dillerence 
of opinion among critics as to the exact date of 
their composition,) to have been begun as early as 
1106’, and not to have l)een completed before 1 JJ)2. 
I’hciy are of imu h use in illustrating the bewaring of 
the im])erijil law of Home upon the canon law of 
the Oreek C-hiireh. Tlie historical accuracy of 
Ikilsaim* has heen (|uestioned. In the preface of 
his commentary upon IMiotius, he refers the. last 
revision of the Basilica to (’oiistantiims Porph^To- 
g'Miitus ; whereas Attaliata, Blastan's, Ilarineno- 
piilns, and otlu'r authorities, concur in ascribing 
that honour to Leo the Wise. Tlie Synt;»gma of 
Pliotius (which is a collection of canons at large), 
:ui(l the Nomoeam>n (whieli is a systematic alj- 
stract), tire parts of a single plan ; but, with the 
scholia of Ikilsamo, they have been usually edited 
si‘parately. The sciiolia on the Nomocanon are 
best given in Justelli et Voelli liihliolhoai Juris 
('(Uitniici. (Paris, 16()T, vol. ii. p. 769, <.Vc.) The 
Syntagma, witliout the Nomocanon, is printed with 
the scholia of Halsanio and Zunaras subjoined to 
the text in the Synodicon of Bishop Bev(‘ridge. In 
this edition much use is made of an ancient Bod¬ 
leian AIS., which supplies the lacunae of the for¬ 
mer ])rinled <‘ilition of Paris, lli'Jd. A fiirtlu'r 
collation of Biweridgt'N text with three AISS. is 
given in Wolfii AmciUita (irurra *SWcr« ct /’ro- 
juiiu, vol. iv. p. I 111. 'J’hc scholia of Balsamo, un¬ 
like those of Zonaras, tn'nt not .so much of tin; 
sense of words as ol' practical (pieslions, and the 
mode of reconciling ajtpaivnt contradictions. The 
text of Justinian’s collections is carefully conijtari'd 
by Baisauio with the Basilica, tind the portions <»f 
the former wliich are not incorporated in the latter 
are regarded Ity liim as having no validity in ecclt*- 
sKistical matters. 

Otlier genuine works of Balsamo are extant. 
His book MtAeTwr koI d/ro/cp/oewe, and his an¬ 
swers to the questions of Marcus, patriarch of 
Alexjindria, are given liy Ijeunclavius, {Jus. (ir. 
Jiom. vol, i.) 'i'he fornuT work is al.so to be found 
in (lotelerius, /dec/, (ir. Mouam. 

8ever;il works have beet) erroneously attributed 
to Balsamo. Of these the most iiuportiint is a 
Oreek collection of Kcclesiastical Constitutions, in 
three books, compiled chietly from the Higtvst, 
Code, and Novcdls of Justinian. It is inserttul, 
with th(^ Latin translation of Leuuclavius, in Jus- 
telli et Voelli iJibL Jar. (Jav. vol. ii. F. A. Biener, 
however, in his history of the Authenticae (Hiss, 
i. p. 16), proved that this collection was older 
than Balsamo; and in his history of the NoveJIs 
(j). 179), lie referred it to the time of the em- 
pi.Tor Heraclius. (a. d. b’lO—641.) lleimbach 
{Auecdola^ vol. i. pp. xliv.—xlvii) maintains, in 
opposition to Biener, that the collection was made 
80011 after the time of Justin 11. (.5f).">-l{), and 
that four Novells of Heraclius, appended to the 
work, are the addition of a later compiler. There 
is extant an arrangement of Justinian’s Novells 
according to their cont<mts, which was conif>osed. 
as Biener has shewn, by Athanasius ISchoIastitus, 
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though a small portion of it had been previously 
printed under the name of Balsamo. (Hugo, Kom. 
n. H. 14.) 

The (Hosm orJinaria of the Basilica, which was 
formed in tlie 12th century from more ancient scho¬ 
lia, is, witliout sufficient reason, attributed to Bal- 
siimo by Assimiani. {Jiibl. Jur. Grimly ii. p. <Jff6‘.) 

Tigerstrdin, in his Aeusscre (Jeschichte dcs lioin. 
lifrhh (Berlin, 1B41, p. .‘131), speaks of a T\.p6x^ipoVy 
or legal manual, oi A niioclius Balsamo, as extant in 
AIS.; but he does not say when', nor docs ho cite 
any authority for the fact. As 'figerstroni is oft<*n 
inaccunite, we suspect that Antioclius is jmt l)y 
mistake for Theodonis, and that the Procla’i}\)u- 
aui'tuin is referred to, of which an account is given 
by C. K. Zacharia, //istoriur Juris Gnicco-Iiiuuatii 
Dr/iumtio, § 48, 'I'he commenci'meiit of this Pro- 
clieiron was published, by way of specimen, by Za¬ 
charia in the Prolegomena to his edition of tin; 
I’rocheiron of the emperor Basiliiis. (Ileidelh. lll.‘>7.) 
The Profheiron Aiietuni is siijqioscd by Biener (in 
Savigny’s .lournal, vol. viii. p. 276) to havi? been 
rather later than Balsamo, from wliose works it 
borrows, as also from the works of .Joannes Citnu.*;. 
who outlived Balsamo. (Beveridge, Preface to the 
Si/uodirotiy 14—21; Bach, Ilisf. Jur. limu. ed. 
Stockmann, p. 684 ; Ht'imbach, dv liasU. i>ri<j. pp. 
U'.U, 132; Biener, (Jrsrit. drr Abcr. pp. 210 218; 
Witte, in lihrin. Mas. f'lir Jurisp. iii. p. 37, n. ; 
Waller. Kirrhunv/d, Bonn, 1842, >; 77.) [.LT.U.| 

T. BAIA’L'NTl L^S, a centurion of the first 
centuiy {/triiiii who was sevi-rely wounded in 
the attack made liy Ainhiorix upon (,{. 'Titurius 
Sabimis, n. c. .o l. (Baes. Ii. (/. v. 3.).) 

Al. BAAIBA'LK), a man of no account, the 
father-in-law of AL Antonins, the triumvir, who 
r(‘c<‘ived the nicknaim; of Bainhalio on account of a 
hesitancy m his speech. His full name was AL 
Fulvius Bambalio, and his daiigliler was Fulvia: 
he must not be confounded with (.^h Fadius, wiioso 
dauyhter Fadia was Antony’s lirst wife. (Cic. 
/V///. ii. 36, ill. 6.) 

L. BA'N'IT Us, of Nola, served in tlie Roman 
army at the li.ittle of ( amiae, b. c. 216, in which 
he was dangerously wounded and fi‘ll into the 
hands of Hannibal. Having lieen kindly treated 
by llannihal, and s<-nt home laden with gifts, he 
was anxious to siirnMider Nola to the Carthagi¬ 
nians, imt was gained over to tin: Romans iiy tin: 
prudent conduct of Alarcellus, who Jiad the coiii- 
mauJofNola. (Liv. xxiii. 1 o ; Pint. J/ucce//. lit, 
Ac.) 

BA'PHIUS, a Creek comment.'ifor on tin: 
Basilica (cited ItasilicK, vol. vii. p. 787, ed. Fa- 
brot). His date and history are uncertain, but Jm 
jirohably lived in tiic 10th or 1 Ith century. Suarez 
{Nolifi't Hast/id > I am., 39) thinks, that Baphius is 
not strictly a pro[)er name, but an appellative epi¬ 
thet given to an annotator on the Rubrics of the 
Basilica. 'J'his ojiiiiion is rejected by Bach, {Jlisl. 
Jar. Ram. 676, n. i.) 'J'igerstiom (Auuss. Rum. 
Rc(lifs(frsc/i. p. 330) erroneously calls iiim Salomon 
Baphius. The names should he separated by a 
comma, for Salomon is a distinct scholiast (efted 
Itasilica., vol. iii. p. 361). [J. T. (J.J 

BARliA, CA'.SSIUS, a friend of J. Caesar, 
who gave Cicero giiurds for his villa, when Caesar 
paid him a visit in u. c. 44. (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 52 j 
comp. J*In/. xiii. 2.) 

BARBA'TA, the bearded, a surname of Venus 
(Aphrodite) among the Romans. (8erv. ad Acn. 
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ii. 05^*2.) MacrohiuB {S<it. iii. W) also mcntiona a 
statuo of Veiiua in Cyprus, representing Ok: ^od- 
desB with u heard, in female attire, hut resjunhling 
in her whole figure that of a man. (Comp. Suidas, 
s. V. *A(f)pu5iT7] Ilesych. a, v.'A(f)p65nus.) The 
idea of Venus thus being a mixture of the nu'ile 
and female nature, seems to belong to a ver}' lute 
period of antiquity. (Voss, MyilioL Drie/h^ ii. p. 
‘2}52,&c.) LL.S.] 

liAIlHA'TlO, commander of the household 
troops under the C'aesar (lallus, arrested his mas¬ 
ter, l>y command of Constantins, at I*etoviuin in 
Noricum, and thence, .after stripping him of tlie 
ensigns of his dignity, conducted him to Pola in 
latria, a. d. 3.54. In return for his services, he was 
ju’omoted, upon the death of Silvanus, to the rank of 
general of tlje infantry (pr/J/tu/n and was 

sent with an anny of ‘2.5,000 or 30,000 imm to co¬ 
operate witli .Julian in the campaign against the 
Alemanni in 3.5(); but he treacheiimsly desmled 
him, either througli envy of .lulian, or in accordance 
with the secret instructions of the emperor. In 
3.50, he defeated the .Iiithungi, who had invaded 
llhuetia ; and, in the following year, he w.as be- 
lieaded by command of Constanlius, in conse(iuenee 
of an imjirudent letter which his wife had written 
}iim, and which the emperor thought indicated 
treasonaljlc designs on liis part. (Amm. Alarc. xiv. 
11, xvi. 11, XNii. 0, xviii. 3; Liban. Orat. x. 
p. ‘273.) 

Af. BA H liA'TI US, a friimd of .1. Caesar, and 
.'ifterwards (|u.'iesior of Antony in n. c. 40. (('ic. 

/‘hil. xiii.‘2 ; Ajipian, Ji. (\ v. 31.) Jlis nann' 
oeeurs on a coin of Antony : the obvers<‘ of which 
is AI. Ant. Imi*. Av<i. lllviu. 11. 1\('„ AI. IIak- 
iiAT, (^. Jh, where then* can be litth' douht that 
AI. Hakuat. signifies AI. ilarhatius, and not Ikir- 
hatns, as Ursiuiis and f)thers ljav(‘ conjectured, 
who make it a surname of tlie Valeria gens. I'he 
letters Q. 1*. probahly si;:nify (^uocsUir Proprudorc. 
(('onij). Mekhel, v. p. 334.) 

'J’liis AI. liarhatius appe.-irs to he the same as the 
Il.-nbai’ios Pliilippiis in<'nti(»ned by Ulpian (Jbg. J. 
tit. M. s. 3), where Ilarha/ius is only a fal.s<* read¬ 
ing for Ilarha/ius, and ahso the same as the Har¬ 
bins Philiiipieus, spoken of hy Siiidas. (.s. r.) We 
learn from I'Ipian ami Suidas tiiat AI. Jkirbatius 
was a runaway sl;;\<‘, who ingrati.ited himself 
into the favijur of Antony, and through his in- 
fliieiice obt.'iined the jiraetorship under the trium- 
>irh. While discharging the duties of his office in 
tlie forum he was reeogiii/('d, we are fold, J>y his 
old m.'ister, Imt piivately purchased Iris freedom by 
a large sum of money. (Comp. (Jaraton. ud (Ve. 
J’hiL xiii. *2.) 

MAIIHA'TIJS, the name of a family of the 
Iloratia gens. Barbatus was also a surname of l\ 
Cornelius Sci]>io, consul in it. c. 3’2i> [Scii'io], of 
tlie Quinctii Capitolini [(’Ai’iToi.iNr.s], and of AI. 
Valerius Alessall.'i, consul in k. c. 1*2. [Mkssai.i.a.] 

]. AT. llouATius M. F. AT. n. Bakhati s, was 
one of the most violent opponents of the second 
decemvirs, when they resolved to continue their 
power beyond their year of ofliee. In the tumult 
which followed the death of Virginia, Valerius 
Poplicola and Iloratius Barbatus put themselves 
at tlie head of th(‘ popular movement ; and when 
the pl«_:beians seceded to the Sacred Hill, Viderius 
and Iloratius were sent to them by the senate, as 
tlie only acceptable dejmties, to negotiate the teniis 
of peace. The right of appeal and the tribunes 
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were restored to the plebs, and a full indemnity 
granted to all engaged in the secession. The 
decemvirate was also abolished, and the two friends 
of the plebs, Valerius and Iloratius, wore elected 
consuls, n. c. 440. The liherti(*s of tlic plebs 
were still further confirmed in their consulship by 
the passing of the celebrated Vahriae JIoraii(it‘ 
Lpyes. [Poplicola.] Iloratius gained a great 
victory over the Sahines, vvhicli inspired them with 
such dread of Rome, that they did not take up 
arms again for the next liundred and fifty years. 
'J’ho senate out of sjiito refused Iloratius a triumph, 
but he celebrated one without their consent, hv 
command of the populus, (Liv. iii. 30, Ac., 40, 
50, ,53, .5.5, Cl—C3 ; Dionys. xi. .5, ‘2‘2, 30, 4.5, 
40 ; (’ic. de liep. ii. 31; l)i(jd. xii. ‘2C ; Zomir. 
vii. 13.) 

2. L. Horatu's Barbatus, consular tribune, 
B. c. 42.5. (Liv. iv. 3,5.) 

BARBILLUtS {BdpkiWos)^ an astrologcT at 
Rome in the reign of Vespasian. (Dion (.'ass. Lwi. 
0.) He was retained and consulted by the em¬ 
peror, though all of his profession w'ere forbidden 
the city. lie obtained the establishment of the. 
games at Ephesus, which received their name from 
him, and are mentioned in the Arundelian Mar¬ 
bles, p. 71, and discussed in a note in Reiiuar’s 
edition of Diou Cass. \ol. ii. p, 1034. [A. (i.) 

BARRUCALLl S, .JOANNES {'ludvt/Tjs liyp- 
^ou/fttAAos), the author of eleven epigrams in the 
(ireek Anthology. From internal evidence his 
date is fixed hy .Taeolis aliout A. n. .5.51. The 
Scholiast diTi\es liis name from Rarbucale, a city 
of Spain within the Ehro mentioned by Polyliiiis 
and Steplianus, The name of tlu' city as actually 
given by Polthius (iii. 14), Stephanas Byzantimis 
(.V. r.), and Livy (xxi. .5), is Arbucale (’Agfi'ooxaArj) 
or Arboeala. probably the modern Alhueella. [P. S. | 

BA'RRl’LA, the name of a family of the patri¬ 
cian Aemilia gmis. 

1. (,>. Akmilius Q . f. L. n. Rakbula, consul 
in B. c. .117, in which year a treaty was nmdewitii 
the Apulian 'J'cates, Neniliim taken by Harhula, 
j and Apulia entirely suhdued. (Liv. ix. 20, 21 ; 

! Diod. xix, 17.) Rarbula was consul again in 311, 

I and liad tin; condnet of the war against the Etrus- 
j cans, with whom he fought an indecisive battle 
according to Livy. (ix. 30—32 ; Diod. xx. 3.) 
The Fasti, however, assign him a triumph over the 
Etruscans, but tliis Nii'buhr J/ist. iii. ji. 

273) thinks to have been an invention of the 
family, more especially ns tlie next campaign 
against the Fitruseans was not opened as if tlie Ro¬ 
mans liad been previously conquerors. 

2. L. AE.Mii.irs (^. F. (,>. N. Bakbula, son of 
No. 1, was consul in n. u. 231. The Tarentiin's 
had rejected with the vilest insult the terms of 
pe.'iee which had been olftTed hy Postumius, the 
Roman ambassador; but as the reptiblic had both 
the Etrusctuis and Samiiites to contend with, it 
was unwilling to conic to a rupture with the I'a- 
rentines, and accordingly sent the consul Rarbula 
towards Tarentum uith instruetioiis to offer tile 
siuiie terms of peace as Ibistumius had, but if they 
were again rejected to make war .Tgainst the city. 
The 'J urentiiu‘S, Imwevcr, adhered to their former 
resoluti.m ; but as they were unable to defend 
themselves against the Romans, they invited 
Pyrrhus to their assisUince. As soon as Barbula 
became aequninti'd with their detonniiiation, lie 
prosecuted tlie war with the utmost vigour, heat 
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the Tarentines in the open field, and took several 
of their towns. Alarmed at his progress, and 
trusting to his clemency, as he had treated the 
prisoners kindly and dismissed some without ran¬ 
som, the Tarentines appointcnl Agis, a friend of 
the Romans, general with unlimited powers. But 
the arrival of Ciiieas, the chief minister of P\'Trhus, 
almost immediately afterwards, caused this ap¬ 
pointment to be annulled ; and as soon ns Milo 
landed with part of tlie kiiii^’s forces, ho marched 
ngai»)st Barb 11 la .and attack (‘d the .army as it w.as 
passing .along a narrow road by the sea-co.ast. By 
the side of the road were preci]>itous mountains, 
and the T.arentine fleet lay at .anchor ready to 
discharge missil(‘s .at tin; Roman army as it march¬ 
ed by. 'I'lie army would probably have been 
destro 3 ’'ed, had not Barbu la covered his troops by 
placing the Tarcntinc prisoners in such a manner 
th.at tlu'y would have beconu' the first object of 
the enemy’s artilh^ry. Barbula thus led his army 
by in safety, as the Tarentines would not injure 
their own countrymen. 

Barbula contiiiiu'd in southern Italy after the 
expiration of his consulship .as proconsul. lie 
gained victories over the .Saninites and Sallentines, 
as we learn from the Fasti, which record his tri¬ 
umph over these people, as well .as ov<*r the 
Ftniscaus, in fbiinctilis of 2o0. (Zonar. viii. 2; 
Oros. iv. 1; Ajipian, Sum/i, p. A.C., ed. Schw.; 
Dionys. /i'.rc. p. 2:il2, ed. Reiske ; Frontin. 
tS’O'cfV. i. 4. § 1, where Aemilius PuitUns is a mis¬ 
take.) 

3. M. Aemimus Tj. f. Q. n. Bauhula, son of 

No, 2, was consul in n. c. 230, and hail in con¬ 
junction with ills colleague the conduct (*f the war 
against the Ligurians, (Zonar. \iii, 10.) Zonaras 
Bays (/. r,), that wlnm the lu'ard of 

the Ligurian war, they resolved to march against 
Home, but tliat tlu'y reliiH|uished their d»‘sign 
wlum the consuls came into their country, ami r<‘- 
ceived the Romans as friends, 'Fliis is evidently 
a blunder, and must in all jirolKihility be referred 
to the (jauls, who, as we learn from i\dyhius (ii. 
21 ), were in a stat(! of great fenmmt about this 
time owing to the lex Fl.'iiiiiiila, which had Ijccn 
passed al)out two years previously, h. c. 232, f(»r 
the division of the Piceutiaii land. 

4. BaKnuLA purchased ^Marcus, the legate of 
Brutus, who had been proscribed by the triumvirs 
in H. c. 43, and uho jirelemled that he wasasl.-na* in 
ordtir to escape death. Barbula took Marcus with 
him to Roim*, wliere he was recognized at the eity- 
gates by oiieof Barlnila’s friends. Barbula, by means 
of Agrippa, obtained tlie ))ardon of iVIarciis from 
Octavianus. Marcus aft -rwards became one of the 
friends of Octaviainis, and comniaraled ])art of bis 
forces at the battle of Actium, n. (;, 31. Here be had 
an opportunity of returning the kindness of iiis for¬ 
mer ij)aster, Barbula had served under Antojjy, and 
after the defeat of the Latter fell into the h:;nds of tin* 
conquerors. He, too, pretended to be a slave, .and 
was purchased by Alarcus, who procured Jiis j>ar- 
don from Augustus, and hotli of them subseciuently 
o])tainod the consulship .at the same time. Such 
is th(5 statement of Appiaii (/L C. iv, 4fl), who does 
not give us either the gentile or fiunily name, of 
Marcus, nor does he tell us Avhetlier Barliuld be¬ 
longed to the Aemilia gens. The Pasti do not 
contain any consul of the n.amo of B,arbula, but be 
and bis friends may have been consuls suflccti, the 
mines of all of whom are not preserved. 
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BARCA, the su name of the great IlamilcBr, 
the father of Hanibal. fPlAMiLCAU.] It is pro- 
b.ably the same as the Hebrew Barak^ which sig¬ 
nifies lightning. Niebuhr (Bom. Hid. iii. p. 600) 
says, that Barca must not be regjirded as the name 
of a house, but merely as a sum.-imc of Hamilcar : 
but, howev(!r this m.Hv be, we find thnt the family 
to which he belonged Avas distinguished suhsc*- 
quently as the Barcine family,” and tlie war and 
dcmocratical party as the “ Barcine })arty.” (Liv. 
xxi. 2, .0, xxiii. 13, xxviii. 12, xxx. 7, 42.) 

BARDANES. [Ausacks XXL, p. 3.')1].] 

BAHDESANES, a Syrian writer, whoso his¬ 
tory is involved in j)artial obscurity, owing to the 
pewplexod and sonuiwliat contradictory notices of 
him tb.at are furnished by ancient authorities. 
He was born at Edessa in Mcsoj)otamia, and 
fiourisbed in the latter half of the second century, 
and perhaps in the beginning of the third. 4’he 
Edessejm (’lironicle (Assemani, Jiihl. Orw.nt. i. 
33.h) fixes the ye.ar (»f his birth to a. d. If)!; and 
Epipli.'iiiius (Jltior. 56‘) mentions, that he lived in 
favour with Abgar Ihir IMauu, who reigned at 
Edes.sa from A. n. 152 to a. n. 137. ft is difficult 
to decid(‘ whether he tvas origiu.'illy educated in 
the j>riijciples of the famous (Jiiostic teacher Valen¬ 
tinus (as Ku.sebius s(‘em8 to intimate), or whether 
(as Epiphaniiis imjdies) he was brought up in the 
t’hristian faith and afterwards embracc'd the 
Valentiniau iK'n-sy. It is clear, liowever, that he 
eventually abandoned tins doctrines of Valentimis 
and fouii(i(‘(l a school of bis own. For an .account 
of the leading principles of his theology see 
Mosheim, t/c Jir/nis Cliridinii. anU' (\tiistantoium 
M. ])p. oh.')—3)h7, or C. \VL P'. Walch's KeUw- 
hidnru’., vol. i. ])p. 41.5—422, 

Bardt'.sanes wrote much against various sects of 
heretics, (‘specially against the school of Marcioii. 
His talents are reported to have been of an elevated 
ordc'r, and .Jcroiiu*, r(‘(i‘rriug to those of his works 
which had Ix'eii translated out of Syriac iiitoHivek, 
obs(‘rves, ‘‘ Si autem tauta vis est et fiilgor in iut(‘j - 
pretatio)u“, quantum f)utaimis in sermone proprio.” 
He elscwliere mentions that tin; writings of Jiar- 
desanes were held in high rtqaite among the 
jihilosoph(*rs. Phisebiiis, in his rracparalkt 
jHira (vi. iO), has pre.s(;rved a fr.agmeiit of llio 
dialogue ofi P'ato by this Avriter, and it undoubt(*dly 
displays abilities of no ordinary stamp, 'J'his frag- 
mejjt i.s puhlislied by Hrabe, in his ki/HriUyiam X-S. 
ruirnm, vol. i. pj». 21).h-2hf) ; .'ind by Oreili, in the 
collection entitled Aleauudri^A nniwnii. I'hdiui^liar- 
cyc., lie Futo., (jmu‘ Turici, lo2 L 

(irabe tluu-e shews that the Avriter of the lircoif- 
/lilinj/rti, falsely .ascribed to Clemens Itomanus, has 
commiited ])lagijirism by wholesale upon BardetMines. 

It ayipears from this fragment that the charge of 
fatalism, preferred against Bardestiues by Augus¬ 
tin, is entirely groundles.s. It is acutely conjec¬ 
tured by Colborg ((A; (Jri*/. el Broyress, JlaercH. p. 
J40), that Augustin knew this work of Bardosanes 
only by its title, tiud hastily concluded th.'it it 
cont.aiii(}d a defence of fatalism. Piusebius says that 
this work Avas inscribed to Antoninus, and Jerome 
declares that this was the emperor M.arcus Aure¬ 
lius ; but it was most probably Antoninus Verus, 
who, in Ills e.xpedition against the Parthians, was 
at Pklessa in the year 1 Oh. 

Phis(!bius mentions that Bardesauos wrote several 
works concerning the persecution of the Christian.s. 
The majority of the Ji'arned su]»po8e that this aa^us 
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tlic persecution under Marcus AntouinuH. We 
from l’ii»lirem the Syrian tiiat Uardewiues com¬ 
posed, in his native tongue, no fewer tiiaii one hun¬ 
dred and fifty Psalms elegantly versified. On this 
subject sec Hahn, Jiardvadma (tiiostirus Syrorum 
primus Ifpnnolaffus, Li])s. 1 filf). Ihu desanes had a 
son, Harmonius (incorrectly called Haramonius by 
Lumper), whom Sozoincn styles a man of learning, 
and specially skilled in music. (JJisL Juxltm. iii. 
lb ; comp. Theodon't, JJist. ViVr/es. iv. *29.) lie 
was devoted to his father’s opini«)nK, and, by adapt¬ 
ing popular melodies to the words in which they 
W(!re conveyed, lie did liann to the cause of ortho¬ 
doxy. I'o counteract this mischief, Kphrein set 
new and evangelical words to tlu; tunes of Hann«>- 
iiius, which, in this improved adaj>tatioii, Jong 
continued in vogue. 

In the writings of Porjdiyry {dc Abstinentfa^ iv. 
17, and also in liis fragment da *S7y</e), a liarde- 
sancs llah^'lonius is mentioned, whom Vossiiis 
(do Jlist. (Jrmr.. iv. 17). Struiiz {Hist. Jiar- 
dfsanis H liurdt'sdvisiannu).^ Ileeren (.S/o6//ei yi’eAw/. 
1\ i.), and iiarles (Fahrie. //d//. Urate, iv. p. 247) 
represent as altogether a diifereiit person from 
liardesanes of Jld('ssa. Dodwe.ll {Diss. ad. Jrr- 
woe«;«, iv. \\7^) identifies the liabylonian Hardesanes 
with the Syrian (Jno.stic, and maintains that he 
nourished, not under Marcus Antoninus, but Kla- 
gabalns ; and in this last jtosition (irabe concurs. 
{Spied, ,'J17.) J.ardner conceives that the his¬ 
torical and chronological diilicultii's may be satis¬ 
factorily adjusted by the li\jiotliesis that the sann* 
individual who had ac(]iiin‘d an early n^juitation 
in the reign of Marcus Aiireliiis was still living, 
in the full blaze of his celohrity, under lilatrabalus. 
His reasoning on the tjuestion is \ery sound ; \et 
an attentive consiileration of the ancient authorities 
disposes us to agree with Vossius and Heeren. The 
IJardesanes mentioned hy j-'orjthyry wrott* cimcern- 
ing the Indian(lymnosojdiists. (Luseb. Hist.KerUs. 
iv. yo ; .lerome, dr Viris lUustr. e.WW % Sozoinen, 
'i’heodoret, and the Kdessene (.'-hronicle. 'I'he 
chief modern authorities are the works of Cave, 
'i'illemont, and Keini Ceillier ; i3eausobre, Jlis- 
tnire dr j\laiiirhri\ \<'‘<, vol. ii. p. 12J5 ; Ittic. 
Appctiil. Jhss. dr Jlarn siarrh. sect. ii. (». j? }>.■> ; 
Ibiddeiis, dr harrrs. Wdrnttn. Jixviii.; Lardner, 
('mlU)ilili/ of' the (ios/>rl J/it^iory^ jiart ii. ch. LN'!, 
§ 12 ; llurton’s Hriurrs upon JJcr/rsiustiral JJ/s- 
torip Left. XX. vol. ii. pj). U52—Ibo ; Neandcr, 
Ursrh. drr Christ. lirliiiioii., t^r. J. i. p. ] 12, ii. pp. 
5.'J2, <i47, 74iJ; and (Jrabe, Mosheim, Walch, and 
Hahn,//. c.) l.I.M. M.] 

IJAUHYIHS or PAUDYLLLS (Bdp5aA/s, 

HctpSuAAiy), the Illyrian chieftain, is said to luive 
been originally a collier, — next, the leader of ;i 
band oi' freebooters, in which capacity he was 
famou.s for his equity in the distribution of plun¬ 
der,—and ultimately to have raised himself to the 
supreme power in Illyria. (AVesseling, ad Diod. 
xvi. 4, and tlio nuthoritie-s there referred to.) He 
supported Argaeiis against Amynta.s JI. in his 
struggle for the throne of Macedonia [see p. 1.54, 
b.J ; and from Diodonus (xvi. 2) it appears that 
Amyntas, after his restoration to his kingdom, was 
obliged to purchase peace of Pardylis by tribute, 
and to deliver up as a hostage his youngest son, 
Philip, who, according to this account (whicli 
seems far from the truth), was committed by tlie 
Illyrians to the custody of the Tliebans. (Diod. 
xvi. 2 ; comp, Wcsseling, ad loc.; Diod. xv. C7 ; 
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1 Pint. Pelop. 20 ; Just. vu. .5.) The incursions of 
' Bardylis into Macedonia we find continued in the 
reign of Perdiccas 111., who fell in a battle against 
him in b. c. SbO. (Diod. xvi. 2.) When Philip, 
in the ensuing year, was preparing to invade 
Illyria, Bardylis, who was now 90 years old, 
having proposed terms of peace W'hich Philip re¬ 
jected, hid forth his troops to meet the enemy, and 
wa.s defeated and probably slain in the battle 
which ensued. Plutarch mentions a daught(!r of 
his, called Birctmna, wlio was married to Pyrrhus 
(»f Kpenrus. (Diod. xvi. 4 ; .lust. vii. G ; Lucian, 
Maendu 10; Pint. Purr. .0.) [E. K.J 

BA'REA SOltANLJS, must not be confounded 
with Q. Marcius Barea, who was consul sullectus 
iu A. n. 2b. The gentih; name of Barea 8oranus 
seems to have been Servilius, as Servilia was the 
name of his daughter. Sorauus wascotisul suifectiis 
in A. I). .52 under Claudins, and afterwards pro¬ 
consul of A.sia. By Ids justice and zeal in the 
adndnistration of the province he incurred the 
hatred of Nero, and was accordingly accuse<l hy 
Ostorius Sabin ns, a Jioman knight, in A. D. OG. 
The charges brought against him were his intimacy 
with Buhellius I’lautus [Plai'TUs], and the de¬ 
sign of gaining over the province of Asia for the 
jmrpose of a revolution. His daughter Servilia 
was also accused for liaving given money to the 
Magi, whom she had consulted respeciing her 
father’s daiiguT: shi; was umler twenty years of 
age, and was the wile of Annins Pollio, who had 
lK‘en banished by Nero. Both .Soraiius and his 
daughter were condemned to death, and wc're 
allowed to choose tiie mode of their execution. 
The cldi'f witness against lather and daughter was 
P. Kgnatius I'eler, a Stoic pldiosoplier, I'ormeily a 
client and als(» the teacher of Soraiius ; to whose 
act of viilany .Juvcmal alludt's (iii. lib), 

Stoicus occidit Baream, didator amicuin, 
Discijtuluimiue seJiex.” 

Kgnatius iecei\ed great rewards from Nero, hut 
was atierwarils accused liy Miisonins liul'ns under 
\ »‘spasiau, and camdemnecl to death. ('I'ac. Auu. 
xii. .>;J, xvi. 21, 2.4, .40—.‘i.i, JJist. iv. U>, 4U ; 
Dion Cass. Ixii. 2b ; bchol. ud Juc. i. 4.‘>, vi. 

liAKKsi. llUiiiiKs.] 

BA'UliA.Sl'S (liap 7 a(r(is), a son of Heracles 
and Barge, from whom the town of B.argasa in 
Caria derived its name. He had been expelled by 
Lamus, the sou of Oinphale. (Slepli. liyz. s. r. 
Rapyatra.) [ L. S. | 

BATUiVLUS (Bap 7 oAos), a friend of Belieio- 
phon, wlu> was killed by Pegasus, and in comiiu - 
inoration of whom Bellerophon gave to a town in 
Caria the name of Bargyliu (Su*])li. Byz. >•. r. 
]icp-yv\a.) [L. S,J 

ILVUNABAS {liapt d^as), one of the early in¬ 
spired teachers of Cliristianity, was originally iiainetl 
Joseph, and received the apellation Barnabas from 
the aposlli's. 'J\> the few details in his life supplied 
by the New Testament various additions Jiave been 
made ; none of which arc certainly true, whih* 
many of them are eviilently liilse. Clemons Ah'x- 
uiiarinus, Eusebius, and others, atiinn, that Barna¬ 
bas was one of tlie seventy disciples sent forth bv 
our Lord liimself to preach the gospel. Baronins 
and some others Jiave maintained, tliat Barnabas 
not only preacluid the gospel in Italy, but founded 
the church iu Milan, of which they say he was the 
first biBhop. That this opinion rests on no sulii- 
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cient evidence is ably sbewn by the candid Tille- 
mont. {MemoireSf &c. vol. i. p. G.'iT, &c.) Soniti 
nther fabulous stories concerning Barnabas arc re¬ 
lated by Alexander, a monk of Cyprus, whose age 
is doubtful; by Theodoras Lector ; and in the Cle¬ 
mentina, the Recognitions of Clenuins, and the 
spurious Passio Barnahac in Cypro^ forged in the 
name of Mark. 

Tertullian, in his treatise “de Pudicitia,”ascribes 
the Epistl(; to the Jleijrews to Barnabas; but this 
opinion, though probably shared by some of his 
contemporaries, is destitute of all probability. 

A gospel ascribed to Barnabas is held in great 
reverence among the Turks, and has been tninslated 
into Itali:ui, i^panish, and English. It seems to be the 
production of a (iiiostic, disfigured by the interpo¬ 
lations of some MoliJimmcdan writer. (Fabric. Co- 
tiojr Apfu'i'jiphns Nori Tvstainenti^ Pars Tertia, pp. 
l ; White’s Jiampfnn Lectures.) 

Respecting tlie epistle attributed to Barnabas 
gniat diversity of opinion has pri'vailed fnmi the 
date of its public:ition by Hugh Menard, in idl.o, 
down to the jiresent day. The external evidence 
is decidedly in favour of its gt'uuineness; for the 
epistle is ascril)ed to Barnabas, the coadjutor of 
J*aul, no fnver than seven times by Clemens Alex- 
niidriniis, and twice l)y Origen. Ihisebins and .)<?- 
rome, however, though tiiey held the ej>istle to be 
a genuine pioduetion of Barnabas, yet did not ad¬ 
mit it into th(' canon. 'WMien we eorne to examine 
the contents of tin' ej)isti<‘, we are al a loss to con¬ 
ceive how any senaous believer in divim* revelation 
could ever think of ascribing a work full of such 
gross absurdities and blunders to a teaclnw endowed 
with the gifts of tln^ Spirit. It is not improbable 
tliat the author’s name was Barnabas, and that the 
Alexandrian fathers, finding its c<uit»‘nts so accord¬ 
ant w'ith their system of tdlegorical interpretation, 
came very gladly to the pnunpitate conclusion that 
it was com{)OH(‘d by the tissociab* (d’ Paul. 

This epistle is found in several (Jre(‘k inann- 
s('ri[its appended to I'olycarp’s Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. An old Ijatin translation of tin; epistle of 
Barnal)as was found in the abbey of (’orbey; and, 
on com])aring it with the Creek manuscripts, it was 
cliscoveri'd that they all of them want the first four 
chapters and ])art of the fifth. 'I’lie Latin transla¬ 
tion, on the other hand, is destitute of the lust bmr 
chapters eontaiiKMl in tlie Greek eodiees. An edi¬ 
tion of this epistle was pr('[>ared by Usher, and 
]iriuted at Oxford ; but it perished, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few pages, in tlu; great fire at (Jxford in 
1(144. The following are tlie principal editions: 
ill lfI4f), 4to. at Paris; tliis ('.dition was prepared 
by Menard, and bronglit out after his d(;ath by 
Jnike d’Acherry ; in 1(1 lb, by Isa«ac Vossins, ap- 
jicnded to hi.s edition of the epistles of Ignatius ; 
in 4to, al Melmstadt, edited by Madi-r; in 

](>'72, with valuable notes by the editor, in Coteh'- 
n’tis’s edition of the Apostolic Fathers : ir is includ¬ 
ed in hoth of Jjc Clerc’s repnldications of this work; 
in Kidd, Isaac Vossius’s edition was republished; 
in Kidf), l‘2mo. at Oxford, an edition superintended 
by Bishop Fell, and containing the few surviving 
fragments of Usher’s not(;s ; in the same year, in the 
Vjtria Sacniof Stephen Le Moyne ; the first volume 
containing long prolegomemi, and the second pro¬ 
lix but very learned annotjitions to this epistle ; 
in 174G, 8vo. in Russel’s edition of the Ajiostolic 
Fathers; in ]78d, in the first volume of Gallandi’s 
BiblioUieca Patniiu; in Iblil), 8vo. by llcfele, in 
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his first, find, in 1842, in his second edition of the 
Patres AjiostoHei. In English we have one transla¬ 
tion of this epistle by Archbishop Wake, originally 
published in IfiSfli and often reprinted. Among the 
Gennan translations of it, the best are by Rdsslcr, 
in the first volume of his Bihlioiliek der Kirclienvater, 
and by Hefele, in his Das Sendschreihm dcs Apos- 
teh Barnabas anfs Nem u7Uersiic}Uy u/na'setz/^ und 
crU’drL Tubingen, 1840. [J. M. M.] 

BARRIJS, T. BKTU'CIUS, of Asculum, a 
town in Picenum, is described by Cicero {Jtrui. 
46‘), as the most eloquent of all orators out of 
Rome. In Cicero’s time several of his orations 
delivered at Asculum were extant, and also one 
against (kmpio, wliieh was spoken at Rome. This 
Caepio was Q. Scrvilius Caepio, who perished in 
the social war, n. c. 90. [CAKino.] 

BARSAN U'PJIIUS (Baprrai/oufpiov), a monk 
of (iazti, about 548 a. d., was the author of some 
works on ac»;ticism, which are preserved in MS. 

I in the imperial library at Vienna and the royal 
library at I’aris. (Cave, TTist. Lit. sub. aim.) [I’.S.] 
B^VKSINE (Baperiurj). ]. Daughter of Arta- 
bazus, the* satrap of Bithynia, and wife of Memnon 
tin; Rhodian. In n.c. 884, the year of Alexandiir’s 
invasion of Asia, she and lier children were sent 
by Memnon to Dareius Ill. as hostagtjs for his 
fidelity; and in the ensuing year, when Damascus 
was betrayed to the Macedonians, she fell into the 
hands of Alexander, by whom she became the mo¬ 
ther of a son named JL'icules. C)n Alexander’s 
death, b.c. 828, u claim to the throne on this boy’s 
behalf was unsuccessfully urged by Nearchus. 
From a comparison of the accounts of Diodorus 
and Justin, it appears that he wms brought up at 
Pergamus under his moth(*r’s care, and that she 
1 shared liis fate when (n. (;. 809) Polysju'rehon was 
induced by Cassaiider to murder him. (Plut. A/ew. 
21, Pftfti. 1; Died. xvii. 28, xx. 20, 28; Curt, 
iii. 18. § 14, X. G. 10 ; Just. xi. 10, xiii. 2, xv. 2; 
Pans. ix. 7.) IMutarch (A'nn/. Le.) mentions a 
sister* of hers, of the same name, wliom Ah;xaii- 
dcr gave in marriage; to I'lumenes at tlie grand 
nuptials at Susa in u. c. 324 ; but see Arrian, Atiub. 
vii. p. 148, e. 

[ 2. Known also by the name of Stateirn, was tlie 

elder daughter of Danuus Ill., and became tin; 
bride of Al(;xander at Sus.l, n. r. 824. Within a 
year after Ah'xander’s death she was tread)erously 
inin'(h‘ii;d by Roxana, acting in concert with the 
regent Penliccus, tlirougli fear of Barsine’s giving 
birth to a son whose chiims might interfere with 
those of her own. (Plut. Ale.r. 70, 77; Arr. Ancdn 
vii. p. 148, d.; Diod. xvii. 107.) Justin (xi, 10) 
seems to coufound this Barsiiu; with the one men¬ 
tioned above. [E. E.j 

BARSUMAS or BARSAIJMAS, bishop of 
Nisibis (485-48.5 a. n.), was one of the n)ost emi- 
n(;nt headers of the Nestorians. Jlis efforts gained 
for Nestoriaiiism in J’ersia numerous adherents, 
and the patronage of the king, Plierozes, who, at 
the instigation of Barsumiis, expelled from hi.s 
kingdom the opponents of the Nestorians, and al¬ 
lowed the latter to erect Sehmeeia and Ctesiphon 
into a patriarcluil see. He was the author of some 
polemical works, which are lost. He must not be 
confounded with Barsumas, an abbot, who wtis 
condemned for Eutychianism by the council of 


* Perhaps a half-sister, a daughter of Artabazus 
by the sister of Memnon and Mentor. 
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Chalcedon, and afterwards spread tne tenets of 
Eutyches through Syria and Anneniii, about a. d. 
460. (Asseman, BMioth, Orient, ii. pp. 1-10, and 
preliminary Dissertation, iii. pt. 1. p. 66.) [P.S.] 

BAllTHOLOMAEUS (BopSoAo^ios), one of 
the twelve apostles of our Lord. Eusebius {H. E. 
V. 10) informs us, that when Pantaenus visited the 
Indians, he found in their possession a Hebrew 
Gospel of Matthew, which their fathers had re¬ 
ceived from Bartholomew. The story is confirmed 
by .birome, who r(;late8 that this Hebrew Gospel 
was broiiglit to Alexandria by Piuitaenus. It is 
not very easy to determine who these Indians 
were; but Mosheim and Ncander, who identify 
them with the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, are 
probably in the right. The time, place, and man¬ 
ner of the death of Bartholomew are altogether 
uncertain. There w’as an apocryphal gospel falsely 
attributed to him, which is condemned by Pope 
Gelasius in his decree de Libris Apoert/phis. (Tille- 
mont, Tt/cwoims', tjj'c. vol. i. pp. ,‘}H7—389, 642— 
64.'}. Ed. sec. ; Mosheim, de Rebus dtristianoruni., 
p. 20.^, &c.; Nc;ander, AUgemeine GeseMcld(\ 
•Sr. i. p. 113.) [J. M.M.] 

BARSAENTES (Bap(ra6i/T7js),or BARZAEN- 
TUS (Bopfoei'Tos), satrap of the Anichoti and 
Drangae, was present at the battle of (iuagamela, 
n. (;. 331, and after tlie defeat of the Persian army 
conspired with Bessus against Dareius. He was 
oiu^ of those* who mortally wounded the Persian 
king, when Alexander Avas in pursuit of him ; 
and after this Ik* lied to India. Avlien*, however, he 
was si*i/ed by the inliabitants and delivered up to 
Alexander, who put him to death. (Arrian, yfwo/}, 
iii. 8, 21, 25 ; Died. xvii. 74; Curt. vi. 6, viii. 
13.) 

BA R Y A X E S ( Bapvd^rjs ), a Me<le, wh o 
assumed the sovereignty during Alexander’s ab- 
s('nee in India, but was seized by Atropates, the 
s;itra]» of Media, and put to de.ath by Alexander, 
n. 32.0. (Arrian, A//(d>. vi. 2fl.) 

BAKZ.\NKS 1. One of the early 

kings of Armenia according to Diodorus (ii. 1), 
who makes him a tributary of the Assyrian Ninus. 

2. Ap])ointed satrap of the I’arthyai'i by Bessus, 
». 330, afterwards fell into the power of Alexan- 

d('r. (Arrian, Amib. iv. 7.) 

BAS (Bay), king of Bithynia, reigned fifty 
yc'ars, from n, c. 376 to 32(), and died at the age 
of 71. He succeeded his father Boteiras, and aaiis 
himself succeeded by his own son Zipoetes. He 
defeat(*d Calautus, the general of Alexander, and 
maintained the independence of Bithynia, (Mem- 
non, c. 20, ed. Orelli.) 

BASILEl'DES (Boo-tAetSTjs). 1. A Greek 
grammarian, Avho Avrote a work on the Dialect of 
Homer (irepl 'OjUT/ptwuy), of Avhich an epi¬ 

tome was made by Cratinus. Both works are 
lost. (Etymol. Mag. s. r, ApIfijAos.) 

2. Of Scythopolis, a Stoic philosopher mentioned 
by Eusebius (Cliron. Arm. p. 384, cd. Zohrab and 
Mai) and Syncellus (p. 351, b.) as flourishing un¬ 
der Antoninus Pius, and as the teacher of Verus 
Caesar. 

3. An Epicurean philosopher, the successor of 
Dionysius. (Diog. La«rt. x. 25.) 

4. Of Alexandria, was one of the earliest and most 
eminent leaders of the Gnostics. The time when he 
lived is not ascertained with certainty, but it was 
probably about 120 a. n. He professed to have 
received from Glaucias, a disciple of St. Peter, the 
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esoteric doctrine of that apostle. (Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vii. p. 765, cd. Potter.) No other Christian writer 
makes any mention of Glaucias. Basileides was 
the disciple of Menander and the fellow-disciple of 
Satuminus. He is said to have spent some time 
at Antioch with Satuminus, when the latter was 
commencing his heretical tcficliing, and then to 
have proceeded to Persia, where he sowed the 
seeds of Gnosticism, which ripened under Manes. 
Thence he returned to Egypt, and publicly taught 
his heretical doctrines at Alexandria. He app(;ars 
to have lived till after the acc(?Ksi()u of Antoninus 
Pius in 138 a. d. He made additions to the doc¬ 
trines of Menander and Saturuimis. A complete 
account of his system of theology and cosmogony 
is given by Mosheim (Juries. J/ist. bk. i. pt, ii. 
c. a. 11-1.3, and de Reb. Christ, ante Constant. 
pp. 342-361), Lardner (Hisiorg of Heretics., bk. ii, 
c. 2), and Walch. (Hist, dvr Keizer, i. 281-30.9.) 
Basileides was the author of (^nnnieiitaru'S on the 
(Jospely in twenty-four books, fragments of which 
are prcscrv<*d iu Grabe, Spiedeg, ii, p, 39. Origen, 
Ambrost!, and Jerome njention a “ go.spel of Basi- 
leidcs,” which may jierhaps mean nothing more 
than his Commentaries. 

5. Bishop of the Liby.an Pentapolis, Avas a con¬ 
temporary and friend of Dionysius of Alexandriji, 
to Avhom he Avrote letters “ on the time of our 
Lord’s resurrectit)!!, atid at wliat hour of that dny 
the antejk'ischal fast should cease.” Tlie letters of 
Basileides are lost, but tlu* ansAvers of Dionysius 
remain. (kaA'o says, that Basileides s(*ems to have 
been an Kgy]>tian by birth, and hc^ j)laces hitn at 
the year 256 a. d. (Hist. J.Hf. sub. arm.) [P. S.] 

BASlIilA'N ns, j)refect of Egyi)t at the assas¬ 
sination of Caracalla and the elevation of Macriniis, 
by Avhoni he was noininat(‘d to tin* command of 
the praetorians. Before setting out to assume h:s 
office, he put to death certain messengers despatched 
by Elagalialus to puljlisli his claims and proclaim 
his accession ; but soon after, upon hearing of tin* 
success of the pretender and the overthrow of his 
patron, he lh‘d to Italy, Avhi*rc he was betrayed by 
a friend, seized, and sent otf to th(* new ('luperor, 
at that time wintering in Nieomedr'ia. Ujkui his 
arriAMl, he Avas slain by tlie orders of the juinee, 
A. 1). 213. (Dion Cas,s. IxxAuii. 35.) [\V. R.j 

BA.SILICA. [Praxilla.J 

BASI'LACAS. [NicKriioRUs Basilicas.] 

BASI'LK’US (BauiAueds), a rhetorician and 
sophist of Niconredeia. As avc know that he avus 
one of the teachers of Apsines of Gadain, he must 
have lived about A. D, 200. He Avas tlie author of 
several rhetorical works, among which are specified 
one trepl tuv bid ruv ax^p-dirwu^ a secoied 

vfpl frrfTopiKijs TrapcKrKfvrjs^ a third irfpl dermiaius., 
and a fourth Trtpl pfTuirofdatus. (Suidas, s. vr. 
BaaiXtKos and Eudoc. p. 93.) [L. S.] 

BASI'LIDES. 1. A priest, who predicted suc¬ 
cess to Vespa.sian as he was sacrificing on mount 
(’annel. (Tac.///«/. ii. 7'*.) 

2. An Egyptian of high rank, who is related to 
have appeared miraculou.sly to Vespasian in the 
temple of Jupiter Serapis at Alexandria. (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 82; Sueton. Vesp. 7.) Suetonius calls 
him a freedman ; but the reading is probably cor- 
rupt. 

BASI'LIDES, a jurist, contemporary with Jus¬ 
tinian, and one of a commission of ten employed 
by the emperor to compile the first code, which 
was afterwards suppressed, and gave place to the 
2 H 
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Codex repctitac praclectionis. In the first and se¬ 
cond prefaces to the code the names of the commis¬ 
sioners are mentioned in the following order:— 
Joannes, Leontius, Phocas, Basileides, Thomas, 
Tribonianus, Constantinus, Tlieophilus, Dioscunis, 
Pniesentinus. From the same sources it apjiears 
that befort^ .528, 13asileide8 had boon praetectus 
praetorio of tin; East, and invested with the dig¬ 
nity of patricius, and that in 52.0 he was I*P. of 
lllyricum. [.I. T. (1 j 

BASILI'NA, tlie mother of Julian the apostate, 
being the second wife of Julius Constantius, bro¬ 
ther of Constantine the Groat. She is believed to 
have been the daughter of Anicius Julifuius, consul 
in A. n. 322, and afterwards prefect of the city. 
Ifer marriage took plac(i .at ('onstantiiioplo, and she 
died in 331, a few months after the birth of her 
only son. From this princess the city of Rasilino- 
polis in Bithynia received its name. (Animian. 
Marcollin. xxv.3; Tdban.Gm/.xii. p.2()2; Noteccl. 
Ilierocl. p. G82.) See the genealogical feible prefixed 
to the article Con.stantinus Magnus. [ VV. li.J 

BA^SILIS (Bao-iAiv), a Greek writer of uncer¬ 
tain date, the author of a work on India (’li/5iicd), 
of which the second book is quoted by Athenaeus. 
(ix. p. 3J)0, b.) He also sc'oms to have written on 
Aethiopia, as lie gave an acc(»unt of the size of the 
country. (Plin. H. N. vi. 28. s. 3,5.) He is men¬ 
tioned by Agatharchides among the writers on the 
east. (A;). p. 4.54, b. 34, ed. Bekker, who 
calls him liasilvKu.) 

BASITJ'SCIJS (Ba(ri\(<TKos), usurper of the 
throne of Constantinople, was the brother of the 
empress Verina, the wife of Leo 1., who conferred 
upon his brother-in-law the dignities of patrician 
and ‘‘dux” or commander-in-chief in 'Phracc. In 
this country Baailiscus made a successful auupaign 
against the Bulgarians in a. d. 4()3. In 4(i8, he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the famous 
expedition against Carthage, then the residence of 
Gemseric, king of the Vandals—one of the greatest 
military undertakings which is recorded in the an¬ 
nals of history. U'he plan was concerted between 
Leo I. Anthemius, emperor of the Wost, and Mar- 
eellinus, who enjoyed independence in lllyricum. 
Basiliscus was ordered to sail direct to Carthage, 
and his operations were preceded by those of Mar- 
cellinus, who attacked and took Sardinia, while a 
third army, commanded by Heraclius of Edessa, 
landed on the Libyan coast east of Carthage, and 
made rapid progress, it ai)pears that the combined 
forces met in Sicily, wdience the three fleets started 
at different periods. The number of ships and 
troops under the command of Basiliscus, and the 
expenses of the expedition have been differently 
calculated by different historians. Both were enor¬ 
mous ; but while we must reject the account of 
Nicephorus Gregoras, who speaks of one hundred 
thousand ships, as either an error of the copyists 
or a gross exaggenition, everything makes us 
believe that Cedrenus is correct in saying that the 
fleet that attacked Carthage consisted of eleven 
hundred and thirteen ships, having each one hun¬ 
dred men on board. Sardinia and Libya were 
already conquert?d by Alarcellinus and iJeraclius 
wluMi Basiliscus cast anchor off the Promontoriiun 
Mercurii, now cape Bon, opposite Sicily. Genscric, 
terrified, or feigning to be so, spoke of submission, 
and requested Basiliscus to allow him five days in 
order to draw up the conditions of a peace w’^hich 
promised to be one of the most glorious for the 
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Roman arms. During the negotiations, Genseric 
a6serabh?d his ships, and suddenly attacked the 
Homan fleet, which was unprepared for a general 
engjigeinent. Basiliscus fled in the heat of the 
battle; liis lieutenant, Joannes, one of the most 
distinguished warriors of his time, when overpow¬ 
ered by the Vandfils, refused the pardon that was 
promised him, and with his heavy armour leaped 
overboard, and drowned himself in the sea. One 
half of the Roman ships was bunit, sunk, or 
taken, the other half followed the fugitive Basilis- 
ciis. The whole expedition had failed. After his 
arrivtal at Constantinople, Basiliscus hid himself in 
the church of St. Sophia, in order to escape the 
wmth of the people and the revenge of the emperor, 
but he obtiined his pardon by the mediation of 
Verina, and he was punished merely with banish¬ 
ment to lleraclea in Thrace. 

Basiliscus is gemunlly represented as a good ge¬ 
neral, though easily deceived by stratagems; and it 
may therefore be j)ossible that he had suflen^d him¬ 
self to be surprised by Genseric. The historians 
generally speak ambiguously, saying that he was 
either a dupe or a traitor; and then; is much 
ground to believe that he had concerted a plan 
with Aspar to ruin Leo by causing the failure of 
the expedition. 'I’his opinion gains further strength 
by the fact, that Basiliscus aspired to the imperial 
dignity, which, however, he was unable to obtain 
during the vigorous government of Leo. No 
sooner had Leo died (474), than Basiliscus and 
V'^erina, Leo’s widow, conspired against his fee¬ 
ble successor, Zeno, who was driven out and de¬ 
posed in the following year. It seems that Ve¬ 
rina intended to put her lf>ver, IViscus, on the 
throne; but Basiliscus had too much authority in 
the army% and succeeded in being proclaimed em- 
]»eror. (October or N«)vcmber, 475.) His reign 
was short. He conferred the title of Augusta upon 
his wife, Zenonida; he created his son, Marcus, 
(’aesar, and afterwards Augustus; and ho patro- 
nis(*d the Kutychians in spite of the decisions of 
the. council of Chalcedon. During his reign a dread¬ 
ful conflagration destroyed a considerable part of 
Gonstantinoph*, atid amongst other buildings the 
great library with 120,000 volumes. His rapiicity 
and the want of union among his adherents caused 
his ruin, which was accelerated by the activity of 
Zeno, his wife, the empress Ariadne, and generally, 
all their adherents, lllus, the general despatched 
by Basiliscus against Zeno, who had assembled 
some Ibrces in Cilicia and Isauria, had no sooner 
heard that the Greeks were dissatisfied with the 
usurj^er, than he and his army joined the party of 
Zeno; and his successor, Armatius or Harmatus, 
the nephew of Basiliscus, either followed the ex¬ 
ample of Ulus, or at least Jillowed Zeno to march 
unmolested upon Constantinople. Basiliscus wa.s 
8urj)rised in his pahu:e, and Zeno sent him and his 
family to Cappeadocia, where they were imprisoned 
in a stronghold, the mime of which was pcrh.aps 
Cucusus. Food having been refused them, Basi¬ 
liscus, his wife, and children perished by hunger 
and cold in the winter of 477-4/8, several months 
after his fall, which took place in June or July, 
477. (Zonaras, xiv. 1, 2; Procop. De HeU. Vand. 
i. (i, 7 ; Thoophanes, pp. 97-107, ed. Pai-is; Ce¬ 
drenus, pp. 349-50, ed. Paris. Jomandes, de Itegri. 
Succ. pp. 58, 69, ed. Iiindenbrog, says, that Car¬ 
thage w'as in an untenable position, and that 
Basiliscus was bribed by Genseric.) [W. P. J 
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BASrLITJS(Baer4A€/os and Barr/Atos),coTnnionly 
called BASIL. 1. Bishop of Ancvra (a. d. 33G- 
360), originally a physician, was one of the chief 
leaders of the Semi-Arian party, and the founder 
of a sect of Arians which was named after him. 
lie was hold in high esteem by the emperor Con- 
stantius, and is praised for his piety and learning 
by Socrates and Sozoraen. He was engaged in 
perpetual controversies both with the orthodox and 
with the ultra Arians. His chief opponent was 
Acacius, through whose influence Basil was de¬ 
posed by the synod of Constantinople (a. d. .360), 
and banished to Illyricum. He wrote against his 
pn'decessor Marcellus, and a work on Virginity. 
His works are lost. (Micron, de Vir. J//usi. Sji; j 
Epiphan. llacres, Ixxiii. 1; Socrates, //. E. ii. 
.30, 42 ; Sozomen, //. E. ii. 43.) 

2. Bishop of Caksareia in Cappadocia, com¬ 
monly called Basil the Great, was born a. i>. 329, 
of a noble Christian family which had long hecui 
settled at (kiesareia, and some members of which 
had suffered in the Maximinian persecution. His 
father, also named Basil, was an eminent advocate 
and teacher of rhetoric at Caesareia ; his mother’s 
name was Emmelia. He was brought uj) in the 
principles of the Christian faith partly by his pa¬ 
rents, but chiefly by his grandmothm*, Macrina, 
who resided at Neocaesareia in Pontus, and had 
been a hearer of fin'gory Thaumaturgus, bishop of 
that city. His education was continued at (’aesa- 
r('ia in Ca})j)adocia, and then at Constantinople. 
Here, according to some accounts, or, according to 
others, at Antioch, he studied under Libanius, 
The statements of amuent writers on this matter 
aT(^ confused ; but we leani from a correspondence 
between Libanius and Basil, that they were .ac¬ 
quainted when Basil was a young man. The 
genuimmess of these letters has been doubted by 
Gamier, but on insutTicient grounds. From Con¬ 
stantinople he proceeded to Athens, when; ho stu¬ 
died for four years a. d.), chiefly under 

the sojdiists Himerius .and Proaeresius. Among his 
fellow-students were the emperor Julian and Gre¬ 
gory N.'izianzen. The I.att(!r, who w.as also a na¬ 
tive of Cappadocia, .and had b<>en Basil's school¬ 
fellow, now became, and reiiiaiia’d tlirouglmut life, 
his most intimate friemd. It is said, that he per¬ 
suaded Basil to remain at Athens when the latter 
was about to leave the place in disgust, and that 
the attachment .and piety of the two friends be- 
c.ame the talk of all the city. Basil’s success in 
study was so great, that twen before he rcficlu'd 
Atliens his fame had preceded him; .and in the 
schools of that city he was surpassed by no one, if 
we m.ay believe his friend Gregory, in rhetoric, 
philosophy, and science. At the end of he 
returned to Caesareia in Capp.adoci.a, where he be¬ 
gan to plead causes with great success. He soon, 
however, abandoned his profession, in order to de¬ 
vote himself to a religious life, having been urgcid 
to this course by the persuasions and example of 
his sister Macrina. The more he studied the Bible 
the more did he become convinced of the excellence 
of a life of poverty and seclusion from the world. 
About the ye.ar 357, he m.ade a journey through 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, in order to become 
acquainted with the monastic life as practised in 
those countries. On his return from this journey 
(.358), ho retired to a mountain on the banks of 
the river Iris, near Neocaesareia, and there lived 
as a recluse for thirteen years. On the opposite 
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bank of the river was a 8m.all estate belonging to 
his family, where his mother and sister, with some 
chosen companions, lived in religious seclusion from 
the world. Basil assembled round him a com¬ 
pany of monks, and was soon joined by his friend 
Gregory. Their time was spent in manual la¬ 
bour, in the religious exercises of singing, prayer, 
and watching, and more especially in the study 
of the Scriptures, with the comments of Chris¬ 
tian writers, 'J’heir favourite writer appears to 
have been Origen, from whose works they col- 
lectcid a body of extracts under the title of Philo- 
calia {(f)i\oicaXla). Basil also composed a code of 
regulations for the monastic life. He wrote many 
letters of advice and consolation, .and made jt)urneys 
through Pontus for the purpose of extending mo- 
nasticisrn, which owed its establishment in central 
Asia mainly to his exertions. 

In the year 359, Basil wfis assocLated with his 
nutnesake of Ancyra and Eustatliiiis of Sebaste in 
an embassy to Constantinople, in (irder to gain the 
emperor’s confirmation of the decrees of the synod 
of Seleuceia, by which the Homoiousians had con¬ 
demned the Anomoians ; but he took only a silent 
part in the embassy. He liad before this time, but 
how long we do not know, been appointed reader 
in tl»e church at Caesareia by the bishop Dianius, 
and he had also received deacon’s orders from Mo- 
letius, bishop of Antioch, In the following year 
(360) B.asil withdrew from C.aesareia and returned 
to his mon.astery, bec.ause Dianius had subscribed 
the Ari.an confession of the synod of Ariminura. 
Here (361) he received a letter from the empcnir 
Julian, containing an invitation to court, which 
Itasil refused on account of the emperor’s .apostacy. 
()lh(!r letters followed; .and it is probable that 
Biisil would have suff'ert'd nuirtyrdoni liad it not been 
for Julian’s sudden death. In the following year 
(362), Dianius, on his dentil bed, recalled Basil to 
Caesareia, and his successor Eusebius ordained him 
as a presbyter; but shortly afterwards (364), Eu¬ 
sebius deposed him, for some unknown reason. 
Basil retired once more to the wilderness, accom¬ 
panied by Gregory N.azianzen. I'hicouraged by 
this division, the Arians, wlio had acquired new 
strength from the accession of Valens, commenced 
an attack on the church at Caesareia. Basil had 
been their chief opponent there, having written a 
work against Eunomius; and now his loss w.as so 
severely felt, tliat Eusebius, availing himself of the 
mediation of Gregory Nazianzen, rec,ailed Basil to 
Caesareia, .and, being himself but little of a theo¬ 
logian, entrusted to him almost the entire manage¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs. (365.) Basil’s learn¬ 
ing and eloquence, his zeal for the Catholic faith, 
and, above all, his conduct in a taiuine which hap¬ 
pened in Cappadocia (.367, 368), when he devoted 
his whole fortune to relieve the sufferers, gained 
him such general popularity, that upon the death 
of Eusebius, in the year 370, he was chosen in his 
place bisliop of C.aesarei.a. In virtue of this office, 
he became also metropolitan of Caesareia and ex¬ 
arch of Pontus. He still retained his monastic 
habit and his ascetic mode of life. The chief fea¬ 
tures of his .adininistnation were his care for the 
poor, for whom he built houses at Caesareia and 
the other cities in his province; his restoration of 
church discipline; his strictness in examining can- 
didiitcs for orders ; his efforts for church union both 
in the East and West; his defence of his authority 
against Anthimus of Tyana, whose see was raised 
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to a second metropolis of Cappadocia by Valens; and 
his defence of orthodoxy against the powerful Arian 
and Semi-Arian bishops in his neighbourhood, and 
against Modestus, the prefect of Cappadocia, and 
the emperor Valens himself. He died on the 1st 
of January, 37 9 a. d., worn out by his ascetic 
life, and was buried at Caesareia. His epitaph by 
Gregory Nazianzen is still extant The following 
are his chief works: 1. Eis riljv e^arffiepov^ Nine 

Homilies on the Six Days’ Work. 2. XVIL Ho¬ 
milies on the Psalms. 3. XXXI. Homilies on 
various subjects. 4. Two Books on Baptism. 
5. On true Virginity, fi. Commentary (dp/xweia 
or efTiTTjo-is) on the first XVI. chapters of Isaiah. 
7. Tov diroKoyTjTiKov rov SvfffTfSovs 

EvvofiioDj An Answer to the Apology of the Arian 
Eunomiiis. 8. Tlepl rov dyiov irpev/xaros, a Trea¬ 
tise on the Holy Spirit, addressed to Kunomius : its 
genuineness is doubted by Cjarni(!r. 9. 
ascetic writings. Under this title are included his 
work on Christian Morals (lijducd)^ his monastic 
rules, and several other treatises and sermons. 
10. Letters. 11. A Liturgy. II is minor works 
and those falsely ascribed to him arc enumerated 
by Fabricius and Cave. The first complete edition 
of Basil’s works was published at Basel in l.^.ol ;tlie 
most complete is that by Gamier, 3 vols. fol. Paris, 
1721—1730. (Gregor. Nazian. Orai. in Land. 
Jiasilii M.; Gregor. Nyss. VU. S. Afacnnac ; 
Gamier, Vila S. Jiasi/ii; Socrates, II. E. iv. 20; 
Sozomen, II. E. vi. 17; liuliiius, II. K. xi. 9; 
Suidas, s. 15. BarrtActov.) 

3. Of Cilicia (d was the author of a 

history of the Church, of which Photius gives a 
short account {Cod. 42), a work against John of 
Scythopolis (Phot. ('od. 107), and one against 
Archelaiis, bishop of Colonia in Armenia. (Suidas, 
s. V.) He lived under the emperor Anastasius, 
was presbyter at Antioch about 497 a. d., and 
afterwsirds bishop of irenopolis in Cilicia. 

4. Bishop of Seleuckia in Isauria from 448 

till after 458, distinguished himself by taking al¬ 
ternately both sides in the Kutychian controversy. 
His works are published with those of Gregory 
Tiiaumaturgus, in the Paris edition of 1 (»22. He 
must not be confounded with Basil, the friend of 
Chrysostom, as is done by Photius. (Crni. 168, 
p. IIG, ed. Bekker.) [P. S. | 

BASPLIUS I., MA'CKDO (Bao-fAems d Mo. 
KedoSp), emperor of the East, one of the most ex¬ 
traordinary characters recorded in history, ascended 
the throne after a series of almost incredible adven¬ 
tures. He was probably born in a. d. 826, and is 
said to have been the descendant of a prince of the 
house of the Arsacidae, who fled to Greece, and 
was invested with large estates in Thrace by the 
emperor Leo I. Thrax. (451—474.) There were 
probably two Arsacidae who settled in Thrace, 
Chlienes and Artabanus. The father of Basil, 
however, was a small landowner, the family having 
gradually lost their riches; but his mother is said 
to have been a descendant of Constantine the Great. 
At an early age, Basil was made prisoner by a 
party of Bulgarians, and carried into their country, 
where he was educated as a slave. He was ran¬ 
somed several years afterwards, arrived at Constan¬ 
tinople a destitute lad, and was found asleep on the 
steps of the church of St. Diomede. His naked 
beauty attracted the attention of a monk, on whose 
recommendation he was presented to Theophilus, 
sumamed the Little, a cousin of the emperor Theo- 
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philus (829-842), who, a diminutive man himself, 
liked to be surrounded by tall and handsome foot¬ 
men. Such was Basil, who, having accompanied 
his master to Greece, was adopted by a rich 
widow at Patras. Her wealth enabled him to 
purchase large estates in Macedonia, whence he 
derived his surname Macedo, unlcjss it be true that 
it was given him on account of his pretended de¬ 
scent, on his mother’s side, either from Alexander 
the Great or his father, Philip of Macedonia, wJiich 
however seems to be little better than a fable. He 
continued to attend the little Theophilus, and after 
the accession of Michael 111. in 842, attracted the 
attention of this emperor by vanquishing in single 
combat a giant Bulgarian, who was reputed to be 
the first pugilist of his time. In 851 Michael ap¬ 
pointed him his chief chamberlain ; and the ambi¬ 
tion of Basil became so conspicuous, that the cour- 
tiiTS used to say that he was thi* lion who would 
devour them all. Basil was married to one Maria, 
by whom he had a son, Constantine ; but, in ordor 
to make his fortune, he repudiated his wife, and 
married Eudoxia Ingerina, the concubine of tlie 
emperor, who took in exchange Theda, the sister 
of Basil. The marriage was celebrated in Decem¬ 
ber, 865 ; and in September, 8()(), Ingerina became 
the mother of L(‘o, afterwards em}>eror. 'I'lit; in- 
lluence of Basil increased daily, and he was daring 
enough to form a conspiracy against the empi>ror‘s 
uncle, Bardus, u]>on whom the dignity of Caesar 
had been coidernal, and who was as.sassinated in 
the jiresence of Michael, 

A short time afterwards, Basil was created Au¬ 
gustus, and the administration of the empire di'- 
volved upon him, Michael Ixiing unable to condm t 
it on account of his drunkenness and other vice.'.. 
The emperor became nevertheless jealous of his 
associate, and resolved upon his ruin ; but he was 
prevent'd from carrying his plan into executioti by 
the bold energy of Basil, by whosi; cimtrivance 
Michtiel was murdered after a debauch on the 24th 
of September, 8()7. 

Basil, who suec(5edod him on the throne, was no 
general, but a bold, active man, whose intelligence 
was of a superior kind, though his character was 
stsiined with many a vice, which he had learned 
during the time of his slavery among tin; barbarians 
and of his courtiership at Constautinoph*. The 
famous patriarch Photius having caused those re¬ 
ligious troubles for which his name is so consj)i- 
cuous in ecclesiastical and political history, Basil 
instantly removed him from the see of Constanti¬ 
nople, and put Ignatius in bis place. He likewise 
ordered a campaign to be undertaken against the 
warlike sect of the Paulicians, whom his generals 
brought to obedience. A still greater danger arose 
from the Arabs, who, during the reign of the in¬ 
competent Michael III., had made great progress in 
Asia and Europe. Basil, who knew how to choose 
good genenils, forced the Arabs to renounce the 
siege of liagusa. In 872, he accompanied his 
Asiatic army, which crossed the Euphrates and 
defeated the Arabs in many engagements, especi¬ 
ally in Cilicia in 875. In 877 the patriarch Igna¬ 
tius died, and Photius succeeded in resuming his 
former dignity, under circumstances the narrative 
of which bclsngs to the life of Photius. The 
success which the Greek anus had obtained against 
the Arabs, encouraged Basil to form the plan of 
driving them out of Italy, the southern part of 
which, as well as Sicily and Syracuse, they had 
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gradually conquered during the ninth century. 
They had also laid siegij to Chalcis; but there 
they were defeated with great loss, and the Greeks 
burnt the greater part of their fleet off Greta. Af¬ 
ter these successes, Basil sent an army to Italy, 
which was commanded by Procopius and his lieu¬ 
tenant Leo. Procopius defeated the Arabs wher¬ 
ever he met them; but his glory excited the jea¬ 
lousy of Leo, who abandontid Procopius in the heat 
of a general action. Procopius was killed while 
endeavouring to rouse the spirit of his soldiers, 
who hesitated when they beheld the defection of 
Leo. Notwithstanding these unfavourable occur¬ 
rences, the Greeks carried the day. Basil imme¬ 
diately recalled Leo, who wjis mutilated and sent 
into exile. The new coinmander-in-chief of the 
Greek army in Italy was Stephan us Maxentius, 
an incompetent general, who was soon superseded 
in his command by Nicejdiorus Phocas, the grand¬ 
father of Nicephorus Phocas who became emperor 
in .Ob’ii. This happened in tflio; and in one cam¬ 
paign Nicephorus Phocas expelled the Arabs from 
th(‘ continent of Italy, and forced them to content 
themselves with Sicily. 

AI)out {179, Basil lost his eldest son, Constantine. 
His second son, Leo, who succeeded Basil us Leo 
V’l. Philosophus, was for some time the favourite 
of his father, till one Santabaren succeeded in 
Ivindliiig jealousy between the em])eror and his son. 
Ijoo was in dang('r of being {)ut to death for crimes 
which h(' had never committed, when Basil disco- 
V(!red that he had l)een abused by a tniiUir. San¬ 
tabaren was punished (bbo), and the good under¬ 
standing between Basil and la'o was no more 
troubled. In the month of Feliruary, bJK), Basil 
was wounded by a stag while hunting, and di»‘d 
in eonse(juence of his wounds on the Ist of March 
of the same year. 

Basil was one of tlie greatest emperors of the 
Past; he was admired and resj»ected by his sub¬ 
jects and the nations of Kurojte. The weak go- 
viTument of Michael III. had beem universally 
desj)ised, and the empire under him was <m the 
brink of min, through external enemies and inter¬ 
nal troubles. Basil left it to his son in a flourish¬ 
ing state, with a well organised administnition, 
and increased by considerable conquests. As a 
legislator, Basil is known for having begun a new 
collection of the laws of the Eastern empire, the 
BatrtAi/fal Atard^fis^ “thmstitutiones Basilicae,” or 
simply “ Basilica,” which were linished by his son 
Leo, and afti'rwards augmented by Constantine 
Pojqdivrogeneta. Tln^ bibliographical history of this 
code belongs to the history of Lko VI. Philosophus. 
(See of Aid. *■. r. Jiaailiva.) The reign of 

Basil is likewis<^ distinguished by tlie propagation 
of the Christian religion in Bulgaria, a most im¬ 
portant event for the future history of the East. 

Basil is the author of a small work, entitled 
Kf<pd\aia irapaiveTiKd irpos rov Kaurov vidif 
Afovra (^Ejkortationujn Capita LX VI. ad Leonem 
Jiltum)^ which he dedicated to, and destined for, 
his son Leo. It contains sixty-six short chapters, 
each treating of a moral, religious, social, or politi- 
cfil piinciph;, especially such as concern the duties 
of a sovereign. Each chapter has a superscription, 
such as, Tlepl rrai^evafus, which is the first; Ilfpl 
rifiijs 'Itpioav ; Ilepl SvKaioavvns \ Ilepl dpxvs ; 
Hep\ \6yov nXe'iov, &c., and Ilepl dvayntoatm 
ypwfwv, which is the last. The first edition of 
this work was published, with a Latin translation. 
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by F. Morellus, at Paris, 1584,4to.; a second edi¬ 
tion was published by Damke, with the translation 
of Morellus, Basel, 1633, 8vo.; the edition of 
Dransfeld, Gottingen, 1674, 8vo., is valued for 
the editor's excellent Latin translation; and an¬ 
other edition, with the translation of Morellus 
corrected by the editor, is contained in the first 
volume (pp. 143-156) of Bandurins, “ Imperium 
Orientale,” Paris, 1729. 

(Preface to the Ejcliortaiiones, in Bandurins 
cited above; Zonar. xvi.; Cedren. pp. 556—592, 
ed. Paris; Leo Grammat. pp. 458-474, ed. Paris; 
Fabric. Bill. Graec. viii. pp. 42, 43.) [W. P.] 

BASPLIUS II. (Bourt\€ios\ emperor of the 
East, was the elder son of Romanus II., of the 
Macedonian dynasty, and was bom in a. d. 958 ; 
he had a younger brother, Constantine, and two 
sistiTs, Anna and Theophano or Theophania. Ro¬ 
manus ordered that, after his death, which took 
place in 963, hi.s infant sons should reign together, 
under the guardianship of their mothiT, 'Theophano 
or 'Theophania; but she married Nicephorus Pho- 
ais, the conqueror of Greta, and raised him to the 
throne, which he occupied till 969, when he was 
murdered by .Joannes Zimisces, who succeeded to 
his place. 'Towards the end of 975, Zimisces re¬ 
ceived poison in Gilicia, and died in Constantinople 
in the month of Jjimiary, 976. After his death, 
Basil and Coii.stantine ascended the throne ; but 
Constantine, with the exception of some miliUiry 
expeditions, in which he distinguished himself, led 
a luxurious life in his palace in Constivntinople, 
and the care of the government devolved upon 
Basil, who, after having spent his youth in luxu¬ 
ries and extravagances of every description, shewed 
himself worthy of his ancestor, Basil I., and was 
one of the greatest emperors that ruled over the 
Roman empire in the East. 

The reign of Basil II. was an almost uninter¬ 
rupted scries of civil troubles and wars, in which, 
however, the imperial arms obtained extraordinary 
Huce(‘ss. 'The emperor generally commanded his 
annies in person, and beaiine renowned as one of 
the greatest generals of his time. No sooner was 
he seated on the throne, than his .'luthority was 
shaken by a revolt of Sclerus, who, after bringing 
the emperor to the brink of ruin, was at last de¬ 
feated l»y' the imperial general, Pliocas, and obliged 
to take refuge among the Arabs. Gtho II., em¬ 
peror of Gennany, who had nianied Theophania, 
the sist(?r of Basil, claimed Calabria and Apulia, 
which belonged to the Greeks, but had been pro¬ 
mised as a dower with Theophania. Basil, unable 
to send sufficient forces to 1 Udy, excited the Arabs 
of Sicily against Otho, who, after obtaining great 
successes, lost an engagement with the Arabs, and 
on his flight was taken prisoner by a Greek galley, 
but nevertheless escaped, and was making prepa¬ 
rations for a new expedition, when he was poison¬ 
ed. (982.) In consequence of his death, Basil was 
enabled to consolidate his authority in Southern 
Italy. In dilferent wars with Al-masin, the kha- 
lif of Baghdad, and the Arabs of Sicily, who were 
the scourge of the sea-towns of Southern Italy, the 
Greeks made some valuable conquests, although 
they were no adequate reward either for the ex¬ 
penses incurred or sacrifices made in these expedi¬ 
tions. Basil’s greatest glory was the destruction 
of the kingdom of Bulgaria, which, as Gibbon says, 
was the most important triumph of the Roman 
arms since the time of Belisarius. Basil opened 
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the war, wluoh lasted, with a few interruptionB, 
till 101^ with a succeisful campaign in 987; and, 
during following years, he made conquest after 
conquest in the south-western part of that king¬ 
dom, to which Epeirus and a considerable part of 
Macedonia belonged. In 996, however, Samuel, 
the king of the Bulgarians, overran all Macedonia, 
laid siege to Thessalonica, conquered Thessaly, 
and penetrated into the Peloponnesus. Having 
marched back into Thessaly, in order to meet with 
the Greeks, who advanced in his rear, he was 
routed on the banks of the Sperchius, and hardly 
escaped death or captivity ; his army was destroy¬ 
ed. In 999, the lieutenant of Basil, Nicephorus 
Xiphias, took the towns of Pliscova and Parasth- 
lava in Bulgaria Proper. But as early ns 100*2, 
Samuel again invaded Thrace and took Adrianople. 
He was, however, driven back; and during the 
twelve following years the war seems to have been 
carried on with but little energy by either psirty. 
It broke out .again in 1014, .and w.as sigmalized by 
an extraordinary success of the Greeks, who were 
commanded by their emperor and Nicephorus Xi¬ 
phias. The Bulgarians were routed at Zetunium. 
Being incumbered on his march by a b.ind of 
I “j,000 pris<.ncrs, Basil gave tiie cruel order to pnt 
their eyes out, sparing one in a hundred, who was 
to lead one hundred of his blind companions to 
their n.ativo country. When Saranel beheld his 
unhappy warriors, thus mutilated and filling his 
camp with their cries, he fell senseless on the 
ground, and died two days afterwards. Bulgaria 
was not entirely subdued till 1017 and 1018, wlnm 
it was degraded into a Greek thema, and governed 
by dukes. This c(jnf|ucst continued a province of 
the Kastorn empire till the reign of Isaac Angelug. 
(llOri—llOA) 

Among the otlicr events by which the reign of 
Basil was signalised, the moat remarkable were, a 
new revolt of Selerus in 987, who wus mtide pri¬ 
soner by Phocas, but persu.'ided liis victor to make 
common cause with him against the emperor, whicli 
Phocas did, vvli<'r(:u]K)n tliey were both attacked 
by Basil, who killed Phoais in a battle, and granted 
a full pardon to the cunning Sclenis; the cession 
of iSoutlicrn Iberia to the Greeks by its king David 
in 991; a glorious expedition against the Anibs in 
Syria and Plioenicia ; a successful campaign of 
Basil in 1022 against the king of Northern Iberia, 
who was supported by the Arabs ; and a dangerous 
mutiny of Selerus and Phocas, the son of Nicepho¬ 
rus Phocas mentioned above, who rebelled during 
the absence of Basil in Ibcriii, but who were speed¬ 
ily brought to obedience. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, ikisil meditated the con(]uest of 
Sicily from the Arabs, and had almost ti;rminated 
his prepiuations, when he died in the month of 
December, 1025, without leaving issue. His suc¬ 
cessor was his brottier Jind co-regent, Constiuitiue 
IX., who died in 1028. It is H.aid, and it cannot 
be doubted, that Basil, in order to expiate the 
sins of his youth, promised to become a monk, th.-it 
he bore the frock of a monk under his imperial 
dress, and that he took a vow of abstinence. 
He was of course much praised by the clergy; but 
ht! impoverished his subjects by bis coiitinuiil wars, 
which could not be carried on without ho.avy taxes; 
he was besides very rapacious in accumulating trea¬ 
sures for himself; and it is said that he left the 
enormous sum of 200,000 pounds of gold, or nearly 
eight million pounds sterling. Zonaras(vol.ii.p.225) 
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multiplies the sum by changing pounds into talents 
but this is either an enormous exaggeration, or the 
error of a copyist Basil, though great as a gene¬ 
ral, was an unlettered, ignorant man^ and during 
his long reign the arts and literature yielded to the 
power of the sword. (Cedren. p. 645, &c. ed. Paris; 
Glycas, p. 305, &c. ed. Paris; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 
197, &c. ed. Paris; Theophan. p. 458, tScc. ed. 
P.'iris.) [W. P.J 

BA'STLUS, the mime of a family of the Minucia 
gens. Persons of this n.iine occur only in the first 
century n. c. It is frequently written Basilius, 
but the best MSS. have Basilus, which is also 
shewn to be the correct form by the line of Lucan 
(iv.4]G), 

“ Kt Ikasilura videre dueem,” See. 

1. (Minucius) Basilus, a trihiiue of the sol¬ 
diers, served under Sulla in Greece in his canquiimi 
against Archelaus, the general of Mithridates, n. 

86. (Appian, Milhr. 50.) 

2. M. Minucius Basilus. (Cic. pro Chwnt . 
38.) 

3. Minucius Basilus, of whom we know i»t>- 
thing, except that his tomb w'us on the A])pian 
wa}', and was a spot infamous for robberies. (C'ic. 
ad All. vii. 9 ; Ascon. in d/Z/ow, p. 50, ed. Orelli.) 

4. L. Minucius Basilus, the uncle of M. 
Satrius, th son of his sister, whom ho adoj)ted in 
his will, (Cic. do Off. iii. 18.) 

5. L. Minucius Bash,us, whose original name 
was M. Satrius, took tln^ name of his uncle, by 
whom he was adopted. [No. 4.J Ho served under 
Caes.'ir in Gaul, and is mentioned in lh(‘ \varag.ninst 
Ambiorix, n. c. 54, .and again in 5*2, at the end of 
which campaign lie was stationed among th<‘ Beini 
for the winter with the command of two legions. 
(Caos. G. vi. 29, 30, vii. 92.) He probaldy 
continued in Gaul till the breaking out of the civil 
w.arin 49, in which Jui commanded part of Caesar's 
llect. (Flor. iv. *2. § 32; Lucan, iv. 41().) He was 
one of C.aesar’s assassins in ii. c. 44, although, like 
Brutus and others, hi; was a personal friend of 
the dictator. In the following year he was 
himself raurder<‘d by his own slaves, because 
he had punished some fif them in a barbarous 
manner. (Aj»piun, 11. C. ii. 11.‘1, iii. 98 ; Oros. vi. 
18.) 'riiere is a letter of Cicero’s to Basilus, con¬ 
gratulating him on the murder of Caesar. (Cic. ad 
Fanu vi. 15.) 

6. (Minucius) Basilus, is attacked by Cicero 
in the second Philipjiic (c. 41) as a friend of An¬ 
tony, He would thcrelore seem to be a different 
person from No. 5. 

BA'SSAHFUS (Boirerapfos), a sumarac of Dio¬ 
nysus (Hor. (\irm. i. 18. 11; Macrob. Sat. i. 18), 
which, according to the explanations of the Greeks, 
is derived from ^aarrdpa or /3ao-<ropfs, the long robe 
which the god himself and the Maenads used to 
wear in Thrace, and whence the Maenads them¬ 
selves are often c.alli;d hussarac or hissarules. I'he 
n<ame of this garment again seems to be connected 
with, or rather the same .as, ^Satrirapty, a fox (lle- 
sych. s. V. Bao'o’ftpoi), probably because; it was ori¬ 
ginally made of fox-skins. Others derive the name 
Bassarcus from a Hebrew word, according to whicli 
its meiming would be the B.aine as tin; Greek irpo- 
rpdyris, that is, the priicursor of the vintage. On 
some of the vases discovered in southern Italy 
Dionysus is represented in a long garment wliicli 
is commonly considered to be the Throcitm has- 
Sara. [L. S.J 
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BASSIA'NA, one of the names of Julia Soemias. 
[Bassianus, No. 2; Sokmia8.J 
BASSIA'NUS. 1. A Roman of distinction se¬ 
lected by Constantine the Great as the husband of 
his sister Anastasia, and destined for the rank of 
Caesar and the government of Italy, although pro¬ 
bably never actually invested with these dignities. 
For, while lUigotiations were pending with Licinius 
respecting the ratification of this arrangement, it 
was discovered tliat the last-named prince had 
been secretly tampering with Bassianus, and had 
persuaded him to form a treasonable i)lot against 
his brother-in-law and benefactor. Constantine 
promptly executed vengeance on the traitor, and 
the discovery of the perfidy m(iditat(!d by his c«»l- 
leagiu; led to a war, tin; result of which is recounted 
elsewhere. [Constantinils.] The whole history 
of this intrigue, so interesting and important on 
account of the momentous consequences to which 
it eventually led, is extremely obscure, and depends 
almost (‘xclusively upon the anonymous fratjment 
app(*nded by Valesius to his edition of Ammianus 
Alarcell inus. 

2. A IMioenician of humble extraction, who 
nevertheless numbered among his lineal descend¬ 
ants, in the three gemtrations wliieh followed 
immediately after liim, four emperors and four 
Aiigustae, — Canicalla, (jeta, Klagabalus, Alex¬ 
ander Severiis, Julia Domna, .lulia Alaesa. Julia 
Soemias, and Julia Alamaea, besides having an 
<*mper(jr (Sept. Severus) for his son-in-law. From 
him Claracallii, Flagabuliis, and Alexander Severus 
all Ijore the name of Bassianus; and we find hi,', 
grand-daughter Julia Soemias entitled Bassiana in 
a n*markable bilinguar inscription discovered at 
Velitrae and published with a <lisf.ertution at Borne 
in 17(1.'). (Aurelius Victor, c. 21, has pre- 
S(‘rv('d his name ; and from an expression used l»y 
Dion Cassius, Ixxviii. 24, with regard to Julia 
Dommi, we infer his station in life. See also the 
genealogical table prefixed to the article Car.v- 
( AU,A.) [W. B.| 

BASSUS. We find consids of this name under 
Valerian for the years a. d. 2.')8 and 2ijJh One 
of these is probably the Pomjinnius Ba.ssus who 
under Claudius came forward as a national sacrifice, 
because the Sibylline books had declared that the 
Goths could not be vanquished unless the chief 
senator of Koine should devote his life for his 
country; but the emjieror would not allow him to j 
execute this design, generously insisting, that the 
person jiointed out by the Fates must be himself. 
Tlie whole story, however, is very problematical. 
(Aurel. Viet. liJjnt. c. .‘U ; comp. Julian, Cacfi. p. 

11, and Tillemont on Claudius 11.) f W. K.] 

BASSUS. 1.1s named by (.) vid as having formed 
one of the select circle of his poetical associates, 
and as celebrated for his iambic lays, “ Ponticus 
heroo, Bassus quoque darns iambo,” but is not 
noticed by Quintilian nor by any other Roman 
writer, unless he be the Bassus familiarly addressed 
by I'ropertius. {Eleg. i. 4.) Hence is is probable 
that friendship may have exaggerated his fame 
and merits. Osann argues from a passage in 
Apuleius the grammarian {Dc Orthograph. § 4J), 
that Jiatttis^ and not Bassus^ is the true reading in 
the above line from the Tristia, but liis reasonings 
have been successfully combated by ^Veichert. 
(De L. rario Boeta, Excurs. ii. Be Bansis tptiOus- 
dam^ (jl'c.) 

2. A dramatic poet, contemporary with Alartial, 
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and the subject of a witty epigram, in which he 
is recommended to abandon such themes as Medea, 
Thyestes, Niobe, and the fate of Troy, and to de¬ 
vote his compositions to Phaethon or Deucalion, 
i. e. to Are or water. (Martial, v. 53.) The name 
occurs frequently in other epigrams by the same 
author, but the persons spoken oi are utterly un¬ 
known. [W. R.] 

BASSUS, occurs several times in the ancient 
authors as the name of a medical writer, sometimes 
without any praenomen, sometimes called Jtdius and 
sometimes Tullius. It is not possible to say exactly 
whether all these passages refer to more than two in¬ 
dividuals, as it is conjectured that Julius and Tullius 
arc the same person: it is, however, certain that 
the .Julius Bassus said by Pliny (Ind. toII.N. xx.) 
to have written a Greek work, must have lived 
before the person to whom Galen dedicates his 
work Be Libris Bropriis^ and whom he calls Kpa- 
TiffTos Bdaaros. (Vol. xix. p. H.) Bassus Tullius is 
said bv’ Caeliiis Aureliiiims {Be Alorb. Acut. iii. 1C. 
p. 2.‘13) to have biien tlie friend of Niger, who may 
I>erhaps have been the Sextius Niger mentioned by 
Pliny, (ind. to 11. N. xx.) He is mentioned by 
Di(*MCori(les {De Mat. Med. i. praef.) and St. Epi- 
phaniiis (.b/r. Ji<ter. i. 1. § o) among tlic writers on 
liotany ; and siiveral of his medical fonnulae .are 
preherved by Ai tius, Alarcollns, Joannes Actuarius, 
and others. (Fabric, llibliotk. Or. vol. xiii. p. 101, 
cd. vet.; C. G, Kiihn, Addit. ad Eleuch. Medic, a 
Bubr. c^e. Exhib. fasc. iv. p. 1, iVc.) |_W. A. G.] 

BA.SSUS, A'NNIUS, commander of a legion 
under Antonins Primus, a. d. 70. (Tac. Hist. 
iii. .aO.) 

BASSUS, AUFl'DIUS, an orator and liisto- 
rian, who lived under Augustus and Tiberius. He 
drew up an attoiint of tlie Boman wars in Ger¬ 
many, and also wrote a work upon Boman history 
of a more general character, which was continued, 
in thirty-one hitoks, hy the elder Pliny. No frag¬ 
ment of his conqiositions has been preserved. 
{Dialog, de Oral. 23; Quintil. x. 1, 102, Ac.; 
Seiiec. iSuasor. C, Ej>. xxx., which jicrhaps refers 
to a son of this individual; Plin. H. A'. Pnief., 
Ep. iii. .‘i, !>. ed. Titze.) It wdU be clearly per¬ 
ceived, upon comjiaring the two jiassages last re¬ 
ferred to, that Pliny wrote a contimiaiion of the 
geiiend history of Bassus, and not of his history of 
the Genuan wars, as Bahr and others liave asserted. 
His praenomen is uncertain. Orelli {ad BiuUg. de 
Oral. c. 23) rejects 7V/w.s', and shews from Prisciun 
(lib. viii. p. 371, cd. Krehl), that Bublius is more 
likely to be covrvet. [W. U.] 

BASi^Uj?, BETI LI E'NUS, occurs on a coin, 
from which we learn that he was a triumvir mone- 
Ulis in the reign of Augustus, (Kckhel, v. p. 1.50.) 
Seneca speaks {de Jru^ iii. 10) of a Betilienus 
Bassus who was put to death in the reign of Cali¬ 
gula ; and it is supposed that he may be the same 
us the Betillinus Cassius, who, Dion Cassius says 
(lix, 2.5), was executed by comimmd of Caligula, 
A. D. 40. 

BASSUS, Q. CAECl'Ll US, a Roman knight, 
and probably quaestor in n. c. oi) (Cic. ad Att. ii. 
0), espoused Pompey’s party in the civil war, and 
alter the loss of tin: battle of Piiarsalia (40) ded to 
Tyre. Here he remained concealed for some time ; 
but being joined by several of his party, he endea¬ 
voured to gain over some of the soldiers of Sex. J ulius 
Caesar, who was at that time governor of Syria. Jn 
this attempt he was successfui; but liis designs 
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were discovered by Sextus, who, however, forgave 
him on his alleging that he wanted to collect troops 
in order to assist Mithridates of Pergamus. Soon 
afterwards, however, Bassus spread a report that 
Caesar had been defeated and killed in Africa, and 
that he himself had been appointed governor of 
Syriji. He forthwith seized upon Tyre, and 
marched against Sextus; but being def<!ated by the 
latter, he corrupted the soldiers of his opponent, 
who was accordingly put to death by his own troops. 

On the death of Sextus, his whole army went 
over to Bassus, with the exception of some troops 
which were wintering in Apaincia and which fled 
to Cilicia. Bassus followed them, but was unable 
to gain them over to liis side. On his return he 
took the title of praetor, n. c. 4G, and settled down 
in the strongly fortified town of Apameia, where he 
maintained himscdf for three years. lie was first 
besieged by C. Antistius Vetus, who w'as however, 
compelled to retire with loss, as the Arabian Al- 
ehaudonins and the Parthians came to the assist¬ 
ance of IhisHUs. It was one of the charges 
brought against Cicero’s client, Deitoraus, that he 
had intended to send forces to Bassus. After the 
retrejit of Antistius, Statins Alnrcus was sent 
against Bassus with three; legions, ])ut he too re¬ 
ceived a repulse, and was obliged to call to his 
assistance Marcius (.'rispus, the governor of Bi- 
thynia, w'ho iirought three legions more. With 
those six legions Murcus and Oispus kept Bassus 
b(!sieged in Apam(;ia. till the arrival of Cassius iu 
Syria in th(‘ year after C’aesiir’s death, n. c. 4.’{. 
The troops of Bassus, as well as those of Murcus 
and Crispus, immediately went over to Cassius, 
and Bassus, \vho was unwilling to join Cassius, 
was dismissed uninjured. (Dion (’ass. xlvii. 2(i 
—211 ; Ajjpian, JJ. (I iii. 77, /}>, iv. .'id, 59 ; Cic. 
pro Jtc'it. }j, .9, ad Att. xiv. .b, xv. HI, ad. Fam. xi. 
1, Philip, xi, l.’k ad Fam. xii. 11, 12 ; Liv. KpiU 
114, 121; Veil, Pat. ii. Gh ; Strab. xvi. p. 7.'i2; 
.Joseph. An/, xiv. 11, B. J. i. 10. § 10.) 

Appian gives (/. r.) a different account of the 
origin of the revolt in Syria under Bassus. Ac¬ 
cording to Appiari’s statement, Bassus was aj> 
pointed by (kiesar command(;r of the legion under 
the governor Sex. .luliiis. lint as S(*xtu8 gave 
himself up to pleasure and carried the legion about 
with him everywhere, Bassus r«‘})reseiited to him 
the impropriety of his eondiiet, but his reproofs 
were received with contempt; and shortly after¬ 
wards Sextus ordered him to bo dragged into his 
presence, because he did not immediately come 
when he was ordered. Hereupon the soldiers 
rose against Sextus, wlio was killed iu the tumult. 
Fearing the ang<;r of t!aesar, tlie soldiers resolved 
to rebel, and compelled Bassus to join them. 

BASSUS, CA KSl US. 1 • A Roman lyric poet, 
who flourished about the middh; of the first century. 
(Quintilian (x. 1. § 9.5) observes, “At Lyricorum 
idem Honitius fere solus legi dignus.... Si quem- 
dam adjicore velis, is crit Caesius Bassus, quern 
nuper vidimus : sed cum longe praecedunt ingenia 
viventium.” Two lines only of his compositions 
have been preserved, one of these, a dactylic hexar 
meter from the second book of bis Lyrics, is to be 
found in Priscian (x. p. 897, ed. Putsch); the other 
is quoted by Diomedes (iii. p. 518, ed. Putsch.) as 
an example of Molossian verse. The sixth satire 
of Persins is evidently addressed to this Bassus; 
and the old scholiast informs us, that he was des¬ 
troyed along with his villa in a. n. 79 by the erup¬ 


tion of Vesuvius which overwhelmed Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, lie must not be confounded with 
2. Caesius Bassus, a Roman (Grammarian of un¬ 
certain date, the author of a short tract entitled 
“ Ars Caesii Bassi de Metris,” which is given in 
the “ Graramaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui” of 
Putschius (Hanov. 1G05), pp.2()68-2671. [W.R.] 
BASSUS, CASSIA'NUS, sumamed Scholas- 
ticus, was in all probability the compiler of the 
Cmjmiica (Feawoei/fcl), or work on Agriculture, 
which is usually ascribed to the emperor Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogeneta. (a. d. 911—959.) Cas- 
sianus Bassus appears to have compiled it by the 
command of this emperor, who has thus obtained 
the honour of the work Of Bassus we know no¬ 
thing, save that he lived at ConsUintinople, and 
was horn at Maratonymum, probably a place in 
Bithynia. {Gcopon. v. 6‘, comp. v. 8G.) The work 
itself, which is still extant, consists of twenty 
hooks, and is compiled from various authors, whose 
names are always given, and of whom the follow¬ 
ing is an alphabetical list: — Skx. Jultus Afri¬ 
can us ; Anatolicus of Bervtns [p. IGI, b,] ; 
Appuleius ; Aratlis of Soli ; Akustoteles, the 
philosopher ; I)am()(;eko\ ; Demdckitus ; Dr- 
nVMUs of Alexandria ; (b\ssius Diowsius of 
Utica ; Diophanes of Nieaoa ; Fi.orkntinus ; 
Fronto ; Hikroc'LKS, governor of Bitliyniu under 
Diocletian ; Hipi'ocratks, of Cos, a veterinary 
surgeon, at the time of Constantine the Great; 
Leontinus or Leontii s ; Nestor, a po(*t in the 
time of Alexander Severiis ; I'ami’MJI.i s of Alex¬ 
andria; PAKAivHfs; l*Ki-Aoo\n’s ; Ptulkmaeus 
of Alexandria ; tlie brothers ()tJiNTiJ.U’s (Gordi- 
amisand Maximus) ; Taken’J'IM's ; 'J’heomnes- 
Ti'S ; V'auro ; Zoroaster. Cassiaiins Bassus 
has contributed only two sliort extrac ts of his own, 
namely, cc. 5 and .’JG of the lil'tli liook. 

The various subjects treated of in the Gc'oponica 
will best appear from tin* eontejils of the diUerent 
books, which are as follow : 1. ()f the atmosphere 
and the rising and setting of the stars. 2. Of 
general matters ap 2 )ertaiuing to agriculture, and (»f 
the different kintls of corn. 8. Of the viu’ious 
agrieultunil duties suitable to t*acb month. 4 and 
5. Of the cultivation of the vine. G —8. Of the 
making of wine. 9. Of the cultivalicm of the 
olive and the making of oil. 10—12. Of horti¬ 
culture. 13. (Jf the animals and insects injurious 
to plants. 14. Of pigeons and other birds. 15. 
Of natural sympathies and antipathies, and of 
the management of bees. IG. t)f liorses, asses, 
and auiiels. 17. Of the breeding of cattle. 18. (_)f 
the breeding of sheep. 19. (Jf dogs, hares, deer, 
pigs, and of salting meat. 20. Of fishes. 

The Geoponica was first j)ubliHhed at Venice in 
1538,8vo., in a Latin translation made by Janus 
Comarius. The Greek text appeared iu the fol¬ 
lowing year, 1539, 8vo., at Basel, edited by J. 
Alex. Brassicanus from a manuscript in the im¬ 
perial library in Vienna. The next edition was 
published at Cambridge, 1704, 8vo., edited by 
Needham, and the last at Leipzig, 1781, 4 vols. 

8 VO., edited by Niclas. 

BASSUS, CKSK'LLIUS, a Roman knight, 
and a Carthaginian by birth, on the faith of a 
dream promised to discover for Nero immense^ 
treasures, which had been hidele;n by Dido when 
she fled to Africa. Nero gave full credit to tins 
tale, and despatche'd vessels to carry the treasures 
to Rome ; but Bassus, after digging about in eveny 
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direction, was unable to find them, and in despair 
put an end to his life, a. d. 6G. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 
1—3 ; Suet. Ner. 31.) 

BASSUS, GA'VIUS or GA'BIUS, a learned 

grammarian, whose Commentarii and treatise De 
Oriyine Vcrixyrum et Vocabtdorum are cited by Gel- 
lius (ii. 4, iii. 0,19, v. 7, xi. 17). He is probably 
the same with the writer of the work De Diis^ 
spoken of by Macrobius {Sat. i. 19, iii. 6, compare 
iii. 18), and perhaps to him belong the Satirae also 
from which Fulgentius Planciades quotes a line. 
{Serm. Antiq. Explic.) We hear of a Gavius Bas- 
sus who was praefectus of the Pontic coast under 
Trajan (Plin. Ep. x. 18, 32, 33), but those who 
would identify him with the person mentioned 
above have overlooked the circumstance th.at the 
author of the commentaries declares, that he beheld 
with his own eyes at Argos the famous cquiis 
Seianus, which was said to have belonged in suc¬ 
cession to Dolabella, Cassius, and M. Antonins; 
and hence it is clear that, unless in addition to its 
peculiar property of entailing inevitable destruction 
upon its possessor, it had likewise? received the gift 
of longer life than ever steed enjoyed before, it 
could hardly have beeTi seen by a contemporary of 
th(‘ younger IMiny. The praenomen (/arius or 
(Jdtnus has in many MSS. been cormpted into 
iiaias or Cains^ and then abbreviated into f/., 
which has given rise to considerable confusion ; 
but, for anuhing wo can prove* to the contrary, 
each of the abova-mentioned books may be from 
the p<*n of a distijict individual. (W. R.] 

BASSUS .ni'Ull’S. llJAsstTs,p. 471,1).) 

BASSUS, .lU'IilUS, a Bonian orator, fre- 
(|uently mentioned liy tlie elder Seneca in his 
< bwZ/vnv rivWc, seems to !)e the same as the .lunius 
Bassus who was called Aswu^ a/hi/s when Quin¬ 
tilian was a boy, and who was distinguished by 
his Jibusive wit. (Quintil. vi. 3. 27, o7, 74.) 

BASSUS, liOLLIUS (AoAAtos Bdtrfrov), the 
author of ten epigrams in the Greek Anthology, is 
called, in the title of the second epigram, a native 
of Smyrna, llis time is fixed by the tenth epi¬ 
gram, on the ileath of Geniianicus, who died a. d. 
19. (Tac. A;///, ii. 71.) [ P. S.] 

BASSUS, liUCrLlUS, a name used by Cicero 
as proverbial lor a vain and worthless author. In 
a letter to Atticus (xii. a), sjieaking of his pane¬ 
gyric upon Cato, h(* says, “ I am well pleased with 
my work, but so is Bassus Lucilius with his.” 
Some MSS. here have (Javcilius. [W.H.J 

BASSUS, LUClTilUS, was promoted by 
VitelliuH from the command of a squadron of 
cavalry to be admiral »)f the fleet at llavcnna and 
Misenum, u. c. 70; but disa])pointed at not ol>- 
tainiiig the command of the praetorian troops, he 
betrayed the fleet to Vespasian. After the de.'ith 
of Vitellius, Bassus was sent to put down some 
disturbances in Campania. (Tac. Hist. ii. 100, iii. 
12, 36, 40, iv. 3.) llis name occurs in an in¬ 
scription. (GruU*r, p. .')73.) 

BASSUS, POMPO'NIUS, was consul a. d. 
211, under Septimius Severus, and at a subsequent 
period fell a victim to the licentious cruelty of 
Klagal)alus, who having become enamoured of his 
fair and high-born wife, Annia Faustina, a de¬ 
scendant (drroyoyos, probably great-grandaughtcr) 
of M. Aurelius, ciiused Bassus to be put to death 
by the senate under some frivolous pretext, and 
then married the widow with indecent haste. 
This event took place in 221. 
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The Bassus who was governor of Mysia under 
Ciiracalla may have been the father or the son of 
the above. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 21, Ixxix. 5 ; 
Herodian, v. 6, 5.) [W. R.] 

BASSUS, SALEIUS, a Roman epic poet, 
contemporary with Statius. Quintilian thus 
characterises his genius : “ vehemens et poeticum 
fuit ncc ipsmn senectute maturum.” The last 
words are somewhat obscure, but probably signify 
that he died young, before his powers were ripened 
by years. He is the “ tenuis Saleius” of Juvenal, 
one of the numerous band of literary men whose 
poverty and sufferings the satirist so feelingly de¬ 
plores ; but at a later period his wants were 
relieved by the liberality of Vespasian, as we learn 
from the dialogue on the decline of eloquence, 
where warm praise is lavished on his abilities and 
moral worth. 

We have not even a fragment acknowledged as 
the production of this Bassus. A panegjTic, in¬ 
deed, in 261 heroic hexameters, on a certain Cal- 
puniius Piso, has been preserved, the object and 
the author of which are equally uncertiiin ; and 
hence we find it attributed to Virgil, to Ovid, to 
Statius, and very frequently to Lucan, whose 
name is said to be prefixed in some MSS., while 
Wenisdorf, rejecting all these sujipositions, labours 
hard to prove that it ought to be ascribed to Saleius 
Bassus, and that the Piso who is the hero of the 
piece* must be the well-known leader of the great 
conspiracy against Nero. The strong points in tin* 
position are the allusions (1, IbO) to the game of 
draughts in which this Piso is known to have 
been an adept (Vet. Schol. «</ J/rr. v. 109), and 
the references by the writer to his own humble 
origin and narrow m(*nns, a d(‘scrij)tion altogether 
inapplicable to the well-born and wealthy bard of 
(.'orduba. Granting, however, that Wernsdorf is 
right M) far as Piso and Lucan are concerned, it by 
no means follows, from the simple fact that th« 
author in question was poor and neglected, that wo 
are <*ntitled, in tin* abs(*nce of all other evidence 
direct or circumstantial, to identify him with 
Saleius Bassus, for it is certain that the stime con¬ 
ditions would hold good of Statius, Serranus, and 
a long list of versifiers belonging to the same 
period. (Quint, x. 1, 90 ; Dkiloy. dc Graft, cc. 
5, 9 ; Juv. vii. 80 ; Wernsdoif, Poett. Dxtt. Minn. 
vol. iv. p. i. pp. 36, 72, 7o, 236.) [W. ll.J 

BASSUS, SEPU'LLIUS, a Roman orator, 
frequently mentioned by the elder Seneca. (Cow- 
tro%'. iii. 16, 17, 20-22.) 

BASSUS, Sl'Lll.IS, a Roman orator, mention¬ 
ed by the elder Seneca. {Control', i. 6, 7.) 

BA'TALUS (BetToAov), according to some, the 
author of lascivious drinking-songs, and according 
to others, an effeminate flute-player, who must 
have lived shortly before the time of Demosthenes, 
for the latter is said to have been nick-named Ba- 
talus on account of his weakly and delicate consti¬ 
tution. (Plut. Ikm. 4, Vit. A". Oral. p. 847, e.) 
According to Libanius ( Vit. Di m. p. 2, ed. Reiske), 
Batalus, the flute-player, was a native of Ephesus, 
and the first man that ever appeared on the stage 
in women’s shoes, for which reason he was ridi¬ 
culed in a comedy of Antiphancs. Whether the 
poet and the flute-player were the same, or two 
different persons, is uncertain. (Comp. Mcineke, 
Hist. Crit. Coin. Grace, p. 333, &c.) [L. S.] 

BATEIA (Bdrcia), a daughter of Teucer or of 
Tros (Steph. Byz. s. v. AapSavos), the wife of Dar- 
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danus, and mother of IIus and Erichthoniiis. The 
town of Bateia in Troas was believed to have de¬ 
rived its name from her. (Arrian, ap. Eustath. ad 
Horn. p. 351.) Tzetzes {ad Lycoph. 29) calls her 
a sister of Scamaiider, the father of Teucer by the 
nymph Idaea ; and in another passage {ad Lycoph. 
1298) he calls the daughter of 'J'eucer, who mar¬ 
ried Dardanus, by the name of Aidsbe, and de¬ 
scribes Ericlithoiiius as her son, and Ilus as her 
grandson. A Naiad of the name of Bateia occurs 
in Apollodorus. (iii. 10. g 4.) [L. S,] 

BATllANA'Tl LIS {BaOavdnos)^ the leader of 
the Cordistae, a Gaulish tribe, who invaded Greece 
with Brennus in b. c. 279. After the defeat of 
Brennus, Bathanatius led his })eople to the banks of 
the Danube, where they settled down. The way by 
which they returned received from their leader the 
name of Bathanatia; and his descendants were 
called Bathanati. (Athen. vi. p. 234, b.) 

BATHYCLKS {BadvKKrjs)^ a ecdebrated artist 
of Magnesia on the Maeander (lIe 3 ’ne,A////f/. A///.s. 
i. p. 1 08), the head of a band of artists of the s;iine 
town, who constructed for the Lacedaenumians 
the colossal throne of tiie Amyclaean Apollo, co¬ 
vered with a great niimb('r of bas-reliid’s, and sup¬ 
ported and surmounted by statues. This throne, 
the most considerable work of art of the period, 
was destined for a statue of Apollo, which was of 
a much earfuir date, and ci>nsisted of a brazen pil¬ 
lar, thirty cubits high, to which a head, arms, and 
thi! extremities of the feet were aliixed. Accord¬ 
ingly this statue was standing on the throne, and 
not sitting like that of Zeus at Olympia, however 
strange the combination of a chair and a man 
standing on it must have looktnl. Pausjinias (iii. 
18. § tl) gives a minute description of the throne, 
or rather of the sculptures upon it, according to 
which Quatreniere de C^uincy undiM’took to rest»)re 
it, and gave a picture of it in his “Jupiter Olym- 
pien,” on the accuracy of which we cannot of cours<; 
rely at all, considering the indihtinctness with 
which Pausanias speaks of tho shape of the throne. 
It is not even certain whetiier the throm; was con¬ 
structed of wood, and covered with golden and 
ivory plates to jeceive tlie bas-reliefs, or wrought 
in any other material. (K. O. Muller, JIaudh. d. 
Arclidol. § 85.) The same doubts exist as to its 
liiMght, which Quatreniere fixes at thirty cubits, 
Welcker at fifty. (Welckcr, Zeitschrift fur (reach, 
d. alt. Kuust., i. p. 279, &c.) Of tlie age of Bathy- 
cles we have no definite statements of the ancient 
w'riters. However, all modern scholars (Winckel- 
mann, Bottiger, Voss, Quatreniere, Welckcr, Sil- 
Jig) except Tiiiersch agree, that he must have flou¬ 
rished about the time of Solon, or a little later. 
'Thiersch was evidently wrong {Ep(K-he.n., p. 34, 
Anm. p. 53) when he placed Bathycles as early as 
()1. 29, relying mostly on a passage of Pausanias 
(iii. 18. § (i), Avhich however is far from lieing de¬ 
cisive. (Voss, Myth. Bricfe, ii. p. 188; Sillig, 
Caial. Artijf'. s. v,) [W. I.J 

BATIIYLLUS. 1. Of Alexandria, the freed- 
man and favourite of Maecenas, togetlicr with 
Pylades of Cilicia and Hylas the pupil of the latter, 
brought to perfection during the reign of Augustus 
the imitative dance or ballet called I’anlot/iiuius^ 
which excited boundless enthusiasm among all 
classes at Rome, and formed one of the most ad¬ 
mired public amusements until the downfall of the 
empire. Bathyllus excelled in comic, while 
Pylades was preeminent in tragic personifications ; 
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each had a numerous train of disciples, each was 
the founder of a school which transmitted his fame 
to succeeding generations, and each was considered 
the head of a party among the citizens, resembling 
in its character the factions of the Circus, and the 
rivalry thus introduced stirred up angry passions 
and violent contests, which sometimes ended in 
open I’iot and bloodshed. Tho nature and peculi¬ 
arities of these exhibitions are e.xplaincd in the 
J^ic/. of Ant. s. V. J*auU>miinus. (Tac. A7171. i. 54 ; 
Senec. (^.uai'at. Natur. vii. 32, Cmitrov. v. praiJ. ; 
Juv. vi. 0*3; Suet. Octav. 45; Dion Cass. liv. 
17; Pint. Symp. vii. 8; Macrob. ii. 7 ; Athen. i. 
p. 70 ; Zosimus, i. 0 ; Suid. s. vv.’'Opxwis and 
'Adr)p6^u)pos.) 

2. Is named in the life of Virgil, ascribed to 
Tib. Cl. Donatus, as “ poetji quidam mediocris,” 
the hero of the tSic non vobis story. (Vit. Virg. 
.Xvii. §70.) [W.R.] 

BATHYLLUS (BafloAAos), a Pythagorean 
philosopher, to whom, together with Bruntinus and 
Leon of MeUijKuitum, Alcmaeon of Crotona (Ai.c- 
maeon] addressed his treatise; on Natuml Philo¬ 
sophy. (Diog. Lae'rt. viii. 83.) [A. G.J 

BATIS (Barfs), the sister of Kpicurus, who 
married Idomeneus. ( Diog. Lae'rt. x. 23.) 

BA'TON (Bdrwv), the charioteer of Am})hiaraus. 
Both belonged to the house of Melampus, and both 
were sw'allowed up by the earth after tho battle of 
Thebes. Baton was afterwards worshipped as a 
hero, and had a sanctuary at Argos. He was n;- 
))resented (ui the chest of Cyj)selus, and at Delphi 
his statue sUukI by the side of that of Amphiamus, 
l>oth having been dedicated there by the Argives. 
(Apollod. iii. (). § 8; Pans. ii. 23. § 2, v. 17. § 4, 
X. 10. §2.) Stephanas of Byzantium {s.v.’'A^nrvia) 
states that, after the disappoaranci* of Amphiavaus, 
Baton emigrated to the town of Har|)yia in Illyria; 
but Stephanus seems to confound here tlu; mythical 
Baton xvith the historical person mentioned in the 
following .'irticle. [L. S.] 

BATON orBATO. 1. The son of Longoru^ 
a Dalnuitian chietj who joined the Romans in their 
war with Philip of Macedon, B. c. 200. (Liv. 
xxxi. 28.) 

2. The name of two leaders of one of tho most for¬ 
midable insurrections in the reign of Augustus. 'I'lie 
one belonged to the Dysidiatian tribe of tin; Dalma¬ 
tians, and the other to the Bniucians, a Pannonian 
people. The insurrection broke out in Dalmatui, in 
A. D. (), when 'Tiberius was engagid in his second 
German expedition, in which he was accompanied 
by Valerius Messallinus, the governor of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, with a gi’eat p:u*t of the army sta¬ 
tioned in those countries. The example of the 
Dalmatians was soon followed by the Breucians, 
who, under the command of their countryman Buto, 
marched against fciirmium, but were deft;ated by 
Caecina Severus, the go\ernor of Moesut, who had 
iidvanced against them. Meantime the Dalmatian 
Bato had marched against Salonae, but w as unable 
to accomplish anything in person in consequence 
of having received a severe wound from a stone in 
battle: he despatched others, however, in command 
of the troops, who laid waste all the sea-coast as 
far as Apollonia, and defeated the Romans in 
battle. 

'The news of this formidable outbreak n;called 
Tiberius from Germany, and he sent Messallinus 
ahead with part of the troops. The Dalmatian 
Bato had not yet recovered from his wound, but he 
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nevertheless advanced against Messallinus, and 
gained a victory over him ; but being shortly after 
defeated in his turn, he fled to his Breucian name¬ 
sake. The two Bates now united their forces, and 
took possession of the mountain Alma, near i^ir- 
mium, where they remained on the defensive, and 
maintained themselves against the attacks of Cae- 
cina Severus. But after the latter had been recalled 
to Mocsia by the ravages of the tribes bordering 
upon his province, the Batos, who had now no 
enemy to oppose them, since Tiberius and Mcssal- 
lina were renuiining at Siscia, left their position 
and induced many of the neighbouring tribes to join 
them. They undertook predatory incursions on 
every side, and carefully avoided an engagement 
with Tiberius. At the commencement of winbT, 
they marched into Macedonia, but here they were 
defeated by the Thracian Khymetalces and his bro¬ 
ther Rascyporis, allies of the Romans. 

The continuance of the war alarmed Augustus, 
who thought that it was purposely prolonged by 
Tiberius. Germanicus was accordingly sent into 
the disturbed districts in the following year (a. d. 
7) with a fresh army, but Tiberius, it appears, was 
not recalled, as he did not return to Home till two 
years later. In the cainjiaign of this year the Ro¬ 
mans accomplished very little ; the clikd advantage 
which they gained was the conquest by G<‘nna- 
nicus of the Mazaei, a Pannonian people. Next 
year (a. d. H), the Pannonians and Dalmatians 
were afflicted by f.imine and pestilence, in conse¬ 
quence of which, and of having suffered some re- 
verstis, they concluded a peace with the Romans. 
When the Dalmatian Bato appeared before Tiberius 
to treat nispecting the peace, and was asked why 
he had rebelU-d, he replied, “You are the cause. 
Instead of sruiding dogs and shepherds to Uike cjire 
of your flocks, you send wolves.” 

This peiuje was of short duration. The Breucian 
Bato had betniyed to the Romans Pinnes or Pin- 
netes, one of the j)rincipal Pannonian chiefs, and 
had i>btiiined in conse(iuenee the sovereignty of the 
Breucians. The Dalmatian Bato, suspecting the 
designs of the Breucian, made war upon the latter, 
took Iiini prisoner, and put him to death. 1'his 
led to a fresh war with the Ronians. Many of the 
Pannonians joined tiie revolt, but Silvanus Plau- 
tius subdued the Breucians and several otlier tribes; 
and Bato, seeing no hope of success in Pannonia, 
laid waste the country and retired into Jfalniatia. 

At the beginning of the following year (a. n. Jl), 
after the winter, 'I'iherius retunied to Rome, while 
Gennanicus remained in Dalmatia, But as the 
war was still protracted, Augustus resolved to make 
a rigorous elfort to bring it to a conclusion. Tibe¬ 
rius was sent back to the army, which was now 
divided into three pirts, one under the command 
of Silvanus, the st'cond under M. Lepidus, and tlie 
third under Tiberius and Gennanicus, all of whom 
prosecuted the wiir "with the utumst vigour in 
different directions. 'riberiiis and Gennanicus 
marched against Bato, who at length took refuge 
in a very strong fort, calk'd Anderion or Andete- 
rion, near Salonae. Before this place the Romans 
remained for some time, unable to obtain possession 
of it. Bato, however, mistrusting the issue, en¬ 
deavoured to persuader his men to enter into nego- 
ciations with Tiberius; but, as they refused, 
he abandoned them and went into concealment. 
The Romans eventually took the fort and subdued 
the greater part of Dalmatia ; whereupon Bato 
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I offered to surrender himself to Tiberius upon pro¬ 
mise of pardon. This was promised, and Bato 
accompanied Tiberius to Rome, where he was the 
' chief object of attraction in the triumph. Tiberius, 
however, kept his word. U e sent Bato to Ravenna 
laden with presents, which were given him, ac¬ 
cording to Suetonius, because he had on one 
occasion allowed Tiberius to escape, when he was 
shut up with his army in disadvantageous ground. 
(Dion Cass, Iv. 2.0—34, Ivi. 1, 10—10 ; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 110—114 ; Suet. Tib. 0, 10, 20; Ov. ex Pofut. 
ii. 1. 40.) 

RATON (BaTtwj/), of Sinope, a Greek rhetori¬ 
cian and historian, who lived subsequently to 
Aratus of Sicyon. (Pint. 15.) The follow¬ 
ing works of his arc mentioned by the ancient 
writers:—1. Commentaries on Persian alfairs. 
(nepcrtfcd, Strab. xii. p. 540.) 2. On the tyrants 

of Ephesus. (Athen. vii. p. 200, c.; comp. Suidas, 
S.V. IlvOayopas E^eVtos.) 3. On Thessaly and 
Ihiemonui. (Athen, xiv. p. 030, d. e.) 4. On the 

ty’^ranny of llieronymms. (Athen. vi. p. 251, e.) 
5. On the poet Ion. (Athen. x. p. 436, f.) 0. A 

history of Attica. (Schol. ad Pind. Jsfh. iv. 104, 
where Bockh reads instead of Bdros.) 

BATON (BctTwi/), an Athenian comic poet of 
the new comedy, flourished about 200 b. c. Wo 
have fmgments of the following comedies by him: 
AtVwAds or AiruXot, Eoegyerat, Av5po(f>6pus, 2i/i/- 
f^airaTwv. Ills plays appt'ar to have been chiefly 
designed to ridicule the philosoj)hers of the day. 
IBs name is incorn'ctly written in some passages 
of tlie ancient authors, Barroy, Bcittwi', Bddwu. 
(Pint, dc Am. ct Adul. p. 55 ; Suidas, s. r.; Eudoc. 
)). 03; Phot. ( 'ud. 107; Stobaeus, Fluriky, xcviii. 
10; Athen. xiv. p. 0f!2, c., iv. p. 103, b., vii. p. 
270, c., XV. p. 070, f.) [P. S.] 

BA'TRACllUS (BetTpaxov), a Lacedjicjuonian 
sculptor and architect of the time of Augustus. 
Pliny (//. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 14) relates, that Batr.i- 
chus and Ssumis {Proff and Lizard)., who were both 
verv rich, built at their own expense two temples 
in Rome, one to Jupiter aud the other to Juno, 
hoping they would be allowed to put their names 
in the inscription of the temples {imcrvpiionr.m 
ywranic^). But being denied this, they made the 
figures of a frog and a lizard in the convolutions of 
the Ionic ca}»iUilB {in columuarinn t-piris., comp. 
Thierscli, Kpocfi. Anm. p. JfO.) That this tale is 
a mere fable founded on nothing but the appear¬ 
ance of llie two figures on the columns, scarcely 
needs to be remarked. [VV'. 1.] 

BA'l'TARUS, a name which repeatedly occurs 
in the ancient poem “Dime,” or imprecations, as¬ 
cribed to Virgil or the gmmmarian Valerius Cato, 
and respecting the meaning of which the commen- 
tiitors on this poem have entertained the most op- 
jMisite opinions. Some have thought it to be the 
name of some locality', a tree, a river, a grove, or 
a hill, and the like; while others, and apparently 
with more reason, have considered it to be the 
name of a person. But those who eniertain this 
latter opinion are again divided in regard to the 
person that may be meant. Some believe Battarus 
to bo the name of the person who had taken pos¬ 
session by force of the estates, the loss of which 
the author of the “Dime” laments, and against 
whom, therefore, the imprecations are directed. 
Wernsdorf believes that it is only a fictitious 
name, and is meant to designate some satiric j)oet, 
perhaps Ciillimachus; others imagine that BatUirus 
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is merely a dialectic form for Bassanis or Bassareus, 
a surname of Baechus. Naekc, lastly, conceives 
Battarus to be the name of a slave who was a skil¬ 
ful flute-player, or perhaps a shepherd, and who 
had formerly lived with the author of the “Dirac'” 
on his estate, and remained there after the poet 
had been driven from it. Each of these conflicting 
opinions is supported by something or other that 
occurs in the poem itself; but it is impossible to 
elicit anything that would decide the question. 
(Wernsdorf, Pwi. TmU Min. iii. p. xlviii. ^tc.; 
Nacke, in the Ithviu.Mus. ii. 1, p. 113, &c.) [L.S.] 

BATTUS (BoTTOi), a shepherd of Neleus, who 
saw Hermes driving away the cattle he had stolen 
from Apollo. The god promised to reward him if 
he would not betray what he had s(;en. Battus 
promised on oath to keep the secret; but us Ilermes 
mistrusted him nevertheless, he assumed a dilFenmt 
appearance, returned to Battus, and promis(‘d him 
a handsome ])resent, if he would tell him who had 
stolen the cattle of Apollo. The shepherd was 
tem])ted, and related all he knenv, whereupon 
ilermes touched him with his stalf, and changed 
him into a stone. (Ovid, iMi t. ii. b'bH, &e.; Anton. 
Inh. '> 2 .) IL. S.] 

BA'TTUS and the BATTrADAE (BcirToy, 
BoTTidSa/), kings of (’yrem^ during eiglit genera¬ 
tions. (Herod, iv. 1G3 ; comp. Thrign;, Res Cyre- 
?tensium^ § 4 ‘ 2 .) 

1. Batti's I., the leadc'r of the colony from 
Thera to C’yi <Mie, was son of Polymnestus, a The- 
raean noble, his mother, according to one account, 
being u CreUui princess. (Herod, iv. 150, l,-)5.) 
By his fatluT’s side he was of the blood of the 
J^Iinyae, and 17th in descent from Eu])hemus the 
Argonaut. (Herod, iv. 150; Bind. Piit/i. iv. 17, 
311, 455, c^c.; Apoll. Blind, iv. 1750 ; 'I’lirige, 
Res. Ci/reri. 3, 11.) He is sjiicl to have been 
first called “ Aristoteles’’'' (Bind. P//(L v. 110; 
Callim. ITuntv. in ApoJL 7<») ; and we are left 
entirely to conjecture for the origin of the name 
“ Battus,” which he afterwards received. Hero¬ 
dotus (iv. 155) tells us, tluit it was the Libyan 
word for “ king,” and believe.s tli.at the oracle 
which commanded the eoloiiization of Libya a|>- 
plied it to him with reference to his future dignity. 
Otliers again have supposed Barrus to have been 
derived from BarTopi^uj, and to have l>een expres¬ 
sive of the alleged impediment in his speech, j 
(tsuid.and llesvch. s. v. Barrapi^eiv ; conip.Tlirige, | 
§ 12 ; Strain xiv. p, ()(i2); while Tiirige (/. c.) con- 
sider.s the name to be of kindred origin with 
Byjcrarol, the appellation of the onicular priests of 
Dionysus among the, Satrae. (Herod, vii. 111.) 
No less doubt is tliere a.s to the cause which led to 
the colonization of Cyrene. According to the ac¬ 
count of th(; Cyrenaeans, Battus, having gone to 
consult the Delphic oracle about the removal of the 
phy.sical defect above-mentioned, was enjoined to 
lead a colony into Libya ; while the story of the 
Thenieans was, that this injunction was laid on 
their king Grinus, and that he pointed to Battus 
as a younger and fitter man for the purpose. In 
either case, the command was not obeyed but with 
reluctance and after a long delay. (Herod, iv. 150 
—156.) According, again, to Monocles, an histo¬ 
rian, perhaps of Barca {ap.Schol. ad Pind. Pyth. iv. 
10 ; comp. Thrige, §§ 3, 15), Battus was driven 
forth from Thera by civil war, and was ordered by 
Apollo not to return to his country, but to betake 
himself to the continent. Lastly, the account of 
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.Justin (xiii. 7) is a strange mixture of the two 
stories in Herodotus with the fable of Apollo’s love 
for the nymph Cyrene. (Comp. Thrige, § 17.) 
Amidst these statements, the one thing certain is, 
that Battus led forth his colonists in obedience to 
the Delphic oracle, and under a belief in the pro¬ 
tection of Apollo *Apxny^Tri5. (Callim. Hymn, in 
Apoll. 65, &c., 55, &c.; Spanheim, ad loc.; comp. 
Muller, Dor. ii. 3. §§ 1, 7 ; Thrige, §§ 11,16, 76.) 
Of the several opinions as to the period at whicli 
the colonists first sailed from Them, tlie most pro¬ 
bable is that which places it about 640 «. c. 
(Midler, Orclvom. p. 344), and from this point ajH 
parcntly we must begin to reckon the 40 years 
as.signed by Herodotus (iv» 150) to the reign of 
Battus 1. It was not, however, till after a settle¬ 
ment of two yivirs in the island Blatea, and be¬ 
tween six and seven at Aziris on the main-land, 
that Cyrene was actually founded, about 631 n. c:. 
(Herod, iv. 157,153; Thrige, 22—24), whence 
Ovid (//«s, 541) calls Battus “conditor tardar 
t’yrrhae.” 

Little further is known of the life of Battus I. 
He appears to have been vigorous and siurcessful 
in surmounting the dilliculties wliidi beset his in¬ 
fant colony, in making the most of the great natural 
advantages of the country, and in subjugating tlii> 
native tribes, with the assistance, it is said, of the 
Lacedaemonian Anchionis. (Bind. Pylh. v. 72, 
Ac.; Aristot. up. Schol. ad. Aristoph. J*lui. .025; 
Bans. iii. 14.) Diodorus tells us {R.iv. de Virt. U 
17/. p. 232), that he goverm-d with the mildness 
and moderation belittiiig a constitutional king ; 
and Pindar {Pyth. v. I JO, \.c.) ci'bihrates his pious 
works, and especially tlie road (owupwTT) oSos, 
comp. Biickh, J*uU. Keon. of A (hens, hk. ii. c. 10) 
which he caused to he made for tlu' siiered jiroces- 
sioii to Apollo'’s tem}>le, also built by him. (l.7ilUiu. 
IJymn. in Apoll. 77.) Where this road joined 
the Agora, the tomb of Battus was ])laced, apart 
from that of the other kings. (IMiul. J*ylli. v, 12.7, 
Ac.; Catull. vii. (i.) His subjects wor-sliipped him 
as a hero, and we learn from Bansanias (x. 15), 
that they di'dicated a statue of him at Delphi, re¬ 
presenting him in a chariot driven by the nymph 
Cyrene, with Inhya in tlie act of crowning liim. 
(See I’lirige, 26, 23.) 

2, Akcksii.aus 1. (’ApKerriAaos) was a son of 
the above (Herod, iv. 1 olt); hut nothing is recorded 
of him exiept that lie reigned, and apparently in 
quiet, for K; y< ars, it. c. 5.0.0—533. 

3. Battii.s II., sunuuned “the Happy,” prin¬ 
cipally from his victory over Apries (B4ttos 6 
EuSaifjxav), was the son of No. 2, and the third 
king of the dynasty ; for tin; opinion of those who 
consider that Herodotus has omitUsl two kings 
between Arcebilaus 1. and the present Battus, is 
founded on an erroneous punctuation of iv. 15.9, 
and is othi:rwise encnnihorcd with considerable 
chronologicid difficulties. (Thrige, tjg 20, 42, 43; 
comp, Blut. Cor. 11.) Jn this reign, Cyrene 
received a great accession of strength by the in¬ 
flux of a large number of colonists from various 
jiarts of Greece, principally porliap.s from Belopon- 
iiesus and from Crete and the other islands, whom 
the state invited over under the promise of a new 
division of lands (probably to enable herself to 
make head against the neighbouring Libyans), and 
who were further urged to the migration by the 
Delphic oracle. (Herod, iv. 159, comp. c. 161.) 
This influx apparently giving rise to further en- 
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croachmenta on the Libyan tribes, the latter, under 
Adicran, their king, surrendered themselves to 
Aprics, king of Egypt, and claimed his protection. 
A battle ensued in the region of Irasfi, n. c. 570, 
in which the Egyptians were defeated,—this being 
the first time, according to Herodotus (iv. 159), 
that they had ever come into hostile collision with 
Greeks. (Comp. Herod, ii. 161; Diod. i. 68.) This 
battle seems to have finished the war with Egypt; 
for we read in Herodotus (ii. 181), that Amasis 
formed a marriage with Ladice, a Cyrenaean wo¬ 
man, daughter perhaps of Battus II. (Wcsseling, 
ad Tfvrod: 1. c.), and, in other ways as well, culti¬ 
vated friendly relations with the Cyreiiaeans. By 
the same victory too tlie sovereignty of Cyreiie 
over the Libyans was confirmed. (Comp. Herod, 
iv. 160, where their revolt from Arcesilaus II. is 
spoken of.) It was in this reign also, according to 
a probable conjecture! of Thrige’s (4j 30), that Cy- 
rene began to occupy tlie neighbouring region with 
h<!r colonies, which seem to have l)een numerous. 
(Find. 7b//A. iv. 20, 34, v. ‘2(h) The period of the 
death of Battus II. it is im[»()Ssible to settle with 
exactness. Wv. know only that his reign lasted 
beyond the year 570 n. c.; and it is pure conjec¬ 
ture which would assign the end of it, with Thrige, 
to 560, or, with Bouhier and Larcher, to 554. 
(Thrige, § 29 ; laircher, ad //arod. iv. 163.) 

4. AiU’KsiL.vrs II., son of Battus II., was sur- 

nanied '•'•the oppressive” from his at¬ 

tempting j)robul»ly to substitute a tyranny for the 
Cyrenaean constitution, which had hitliorto been 
similar to tliat of Sparta. It was perhaps from 
tills cause that the dissensions arose between him¬ 
self and his brothers, in conseiiuence of which the 
latter withdrew from C'yrene, and founded Barca, 
at tin* same time exciting the Libyan tribes to re¬ 
volt from Arcesilaus, who, in hi.s attempt to quell 
this rebellion, siilFered a signal defeat at Lcucon or 
Leucoi*, a ])lace in the region of Mannarica. He 
met las mid at last by treachery, being strangled by 
his brother or friend, Learchus. His wife, Eryxo, 
however, soon after avenged his death by tin* mur¬ 
der of his assassin. His riiign lasted, according to 
some, from 560 to 550 n. c .; according to others, 
from 554 to 544. (Herod, iv. HiO ; Diod. JEar, de 
Virt. et Vit. p. 23’J ; Flut. dc Wirt. AluL pp. 2()0, 
‘261; Thrige, 35, 37.) 

5. Battus III., or “the lame” (x«Aov), son of 
Arcesilaus II., niigned from u. c. 550 to 5.30, or, 
as some state it, from 544 to 529. In his time, 
tin: (.'yrenaeans, weakened by iiitenial seditions, 
apjirchensivo of assiiults from Libya and Egypt, 
and distressed too perhaps by the consciousness of 
the king’s iiuifficiency, invited Demonax, a Manti- 
nean, by the advice of the Delphic oracle, to settle 
the constitution of the city. The coniiicting claims 
of the original colonists with those of the later set¬ 
tlers, and the due distribution of power between 
the sovereign and the commonalty, were tin: main 
difficulties with which he had to deal. With re¬ 
spect to the former point, he substituted for the old 
division of tribes an entirely new one, in which 
however some privileges, in regard to their relation 
to the UfptoiKoi^ were reserved to those of Theraean 
descent; while the royal power ho reduced within 
very narrow limits, leaving to the king only cer¬ 
tain selected lands, and the enjoyment of some 
priestl y functions (rejaei/ea koI lp(»>a6vas)^ with the 
privilege probably (see Herod, iv. 165) of pre¬ 
sidency in the council. We hear nothing more 
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recorded of Battus III. The diminution of the 
kingly power in his reign is not to be wondered at, 
when we remember that the two main causes as¬ 
signed by Aristotle {PolU. v. 10, ad fin. ed. Bekk.) 
for the overthrow of monarchy had been, as we 
have seen, in full operation at Cyrene,—viz. quar¬ 
rels in the royal family, and the attempt to esta¬ 
blish a tyrannical government. (Herod, iv. 161 ; 
Diod. l.e.; Flut. 1. c.; Thrige, § 38 ; Muller, Dor. 
hi 4. § 5, iii. .9. § 13.) 

6. Arcesilaus 111., son of Battus III. by 
Pheretime, reigned, according to I’hrige (§ 39), 
from 530 to about 514 n. c. In the early part of 
his reign he was driven from Cyrene in an attempt 
to recover the ancient royal privileges, and, taking 
refuge in Samos, returned with a number of auxi¬ 
liaries, whom he had attached to his cause by the 
promise of a new di\ision of lands. With tlicir 
aid he regained the throne ; on which, besides 
Uiking the most cruel vengeance on his enemies, 
he endeavoured further to strengthen hiniB<'lf by 
making submi.^slon to f'ambyses, and stipulating 
to pay him tribute*, n. c, 525. (Herod, iv. 162- 
16.5, comp. iii. 13, .91, ii. 181.) Terrified, how¬ 
ever, according to Herodotus (iv. 164), at the di-^- 
covery that he liad subjected liiuiself to the woe 
denounced against him, under certain conditions, 
by an obscure oracle (comp. iv. 163), or, more pro¬ 
bably, being driven out by his subjects, wlio were 
exasperated at his submission to the Fersians (see 
iv. 1(»5, !id fin.), be tied to Ala/.ir, king of Barca, 
whose daughter he liad married, and was there 
slain, togetiuT with his father-in-law, by the Bar- 
caeans and some Cvri'iiaean exiles. (Herod, iv 
164, 1(!7; see'i’hrip*, .39-11.) 

7. Battus IV. iscalied “ tiie Handsome” (d 
jcaAos) by Heratloides Fonticus. (See Thrigr*, ji 3‘I, 
n. 3. § 42.) It has boon doubted by some whetlier 
there were any kings of the family aft(*r Arcesilaus 
IIL, but this ]>oinL set'ins to be settled by Hero- 
d(»tustiv. 163) and by Fimlar. {Pitth. iv. 115.) 
The o{»inion of those, who sujipose the names of 
two kings to have been omitted by Ht>rndotus be¬ 
tween Arcesilaus 1. ami Battus *• the lame,” lias 
been noticed aimve. (.)f Battus IV. we know no¬ 
thing. It is not improbable, howeser, that In* 
was the son of Arcesilaus IIL, and was in posses¬ 
sion of the throne at the period of the capture of 
Barca by the Fersians, about 512 B. r. (Herod, 
iv. ‘203.) At least the peaceable admission of the 
latter into Cyrene (Herod. /. c.)inay seem to point 
to the prevalence there of a Alt'dizinr/ policy, such 
as we might expect from a son or near relative of 
Arcesilaus IIL The chronology of this reign is 
involved in as much obscurity as the events of it, 
and it is impossible tliorefore to assign any exact 
date either to its beginning or its end. (See Thrige, 
§§ 42— 44.) 

8. Aruksilaus IV., son probably of Battus IV., 
is the prince whose victory in the chariot-race at 
the Fythian games, B. u. 466, is celebrated by 
Findar in his 4th and 5th Fythian odes ; and 
these, in fact, together with the Scliolia upon them, 
are our sole authority for the life and reign of this 
last of the Battindae. From them, even in the 
midst of all the praises of him which they contain, 
it appears, that he endeavoured to make himself 
despotic, and liad recourse, among other means, to 
the expedient (a favourite one with tyrants, see 
Aristot. Polit. iii. 13, v. 10, 11, ed. Bekk.) of 
ridding himself of the nobles of the state. Indeed 
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one main object of Pindar in the 4th P^'thian 
ode seems to have been to induce Arcesilaus to 
adopt a more prudent and moderate course, and in 
particular to recall Demophilus, a banished Cyre- 
naean nobleman then living at Thebes. (See espe¬ 
cially iv. 4G8, &c., ci yap ns o^ovs^ k. r. ; 
Bockh and Dissen, ad loc.) It is further probable 
(Thrige, § 45), that the city “Hesperides” in 
the Cyrenaic Pentapolis (afterwards called “ Bere¬ 
nice” from the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes) was 
founded by Arcesilaus IV., with the view of 
securing a retrejxt for himself in the event of the 
successful rebellion of liis subjects. It is not 
known whether he died by violence or not f but 
after his death royalty was abolished, and Jiis son 
Battus, who had fled to Ilesperides, Avas there 
murdered, and liis head was thrown into the sea. 
Various dates have been assigned for the conclusion 
of the dynast}’^ of the Battiadae ; but nothing is 
certain, except that it could not have ended before 
n. c. 4G0, in whicli year Arcesilaus IV. won the 
chariot-race at Olympia,— nor after 401, when we 
hear of violent seditions between the Cyrenaean 
nobles and populace. (Diod. xiv, 84 ; Aristot. 

vi. 4, ed. Bekk.) Thrige is disposed to place 
the commencement of popular government about 
4v*)0. {ResCyrenensium^ §§ 24, 45, 40, 48; comp. 
Muller, Dor. hi. 9. § 18.) The father of Callima¬ 
chus was a Cyrenaean of the name of Battus 
(ISuidas, s. r. KaAAl/xaxos); and the poet, who is 
often called “ Battiados,” seems to have claimed 
descent from the royal blood. (Callim. Jlymti iv 
ApolL 05, &c., Ep. 37 ; Ovid. Trist. ii. 3()7 ; 
Catull. 60.) 1 K. E. 1 

BAUBO (Bav§w or Ba§&>), a mythical woman 
of Eleusis, whom llesychius calls tlie nurse of De- 
meter ; but the common story runs thus :—on her 
wanderings in search of her daughter. Demeter 
came to Baubo, who received her hospitably, and 
offered her something to drink ; but when the god¬ 
dess, being too much under the influence of grief, 
refused to drink, Baubo made such a strange g(5S- 
ture, that the goddess smiled and acc«‘pted the 
draught. (Clem. Alex. Cohort, p. 17.) In the frag¬ 
ment of the Orphic hymn, which Clemens Alex, 
adds to this account, it is further related, that a 
boy of the name of lacchus made an indecent ges¬ 
ture at the grief of Demeter. Arno})ius {Adv. 
Gent. y. p. 175) repeats the story of Baubo from 
Clemens, but without mentioning the boy lacchus, 
who is otherwise unknown, and, if meant for Dio- j 
nysus, is out of place here. The different stories 
concerning the reception of Demeter at Eleusis 
seem all to be inventions of later times, coined for | 
the purpose of giving a mythical origin to the jokes 
in which the women used to indulge at the festival 
of this goddess. [Ascalauus and Ascalaphus, 
No. 2.] IL. S.] 

BAUCIS, a Phrygian woman, in whoso humble 
dwelling Jupiter and Mercury were hospitiibly re¬ 
ceived, after having been refused julmission by 
every one else in the country. Baucis and her 
husband Philemon were therefore saved by the 
g(»dB when they visited the country with an inun¬ 
dation ; and Jupiter made Baucis and Philemon 
priests in his temple; and when the two mortals 
expressed a wish to die together, Jupiter granted 
their request by changing them siinultaneouslv 
into trees. (Ov. Met. viii. 620-724.) [h. S.] 

BAUCIS (Bau/c<y), a Greek poetess, who is 
called a disciple of Sappho. Sh<! was a native of 
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Tenos, and a frierd of Erinna. She died at a youth¬ 
ful age, just before her marriage, and Erinna is 
said to have written the epitaph upon her which 
is still extant, and which, together with another 
fragment of Erinna, contains all we know abf)ut 
Baucis. {Antkol. Gr. vii. 710, 712; Bergk, Poet, 
Lyr. Gr. p. 633.) [L. S.] 

BA'VIUS and MAE'VIUS, whose names have 
become a by-word of scorn for all jealous and mar 
levolcnt poetasters, owe their unenviable immor¬ 
tality solely to the enmity' which they displayed 
towards the rising genius of the most distinguished 
of their contemporaries, and would probably never 
have been heard of but for the well-known line of 
Virgil (Ec/. iii. 00): “ Qui Bavium non odit amet 
tua cannina, Maevi,” the Epode of Horace where 
evil fortune is heartily anticipated to the ship 
which bore “rank Maevius” as its freight, and a 
caustic epigram by Domitius Marsus, in which one 
and probably both are wittily assailed. Ujion the 
first of those passages we hav(i the remark of Ser- 
vius, “Maevius et Bavins pessimi fuerunt poetae, 
inimici tarn Horatio quam Virgilio, unde Horatius 
Epod. X. etc.” and again, upon the “ serite honlea 
campis,” in Georgic. i. 210, the same commentator 
observes, “ sane reprehensus Virgilius dicitur a 
Bavio et Maevio hoc versu 

Hordea qui dixit, superest ut tritica dicat,” 
from which it would appear, that their attack was 
in the fonn of a poetical satire, and was moreover 
a joint undertaking. Philargyrius, in liis exposi¬ 
tion of the third Eclogue, after giving the same 
account of these personages as Servius, adds, that 
M. Bavins was a “ curator,” a designation so inde¬ 
finite, that it determines nothing except the fact 
that he enjoyed some public appointment. I’inally', 
St. Jerome, in the Kusebian chronicle, ri'cords that 
M. Bavins, the poet, stigmatised by^ Virgil in his 
Bucolics, died in Cappadocia, in the third year of the 
hundred and eighty-sixth Olympiad, that is, n.(\85. 
Porphyrion {ad Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 280) tells us, that 
Maevius was the author of a Avork upon the son of 
Aesopus the tragedian, and his luxury ; the old 
Scholiast published by Longinus {Epod. x.) ol>- 
serA’^es, “ Maevius poeta fuit inimicus Iloratii, ob- 
trcctator certe omnium viroruiu doctorum, ipse 
sectator A'oeum antiquanini,” and an early anno¬ 
tator upon the Ibis (1. 525) asserts, that Maevius 
is the person there spoken of Avho lampooned the 
Athenians, Avas thrown into prison in consequence, 
and starved to death ; but this story has not found 
credit among scholars, although many disputes Jiave 
arisen as to the individual actually refured to. 

To one or other of these worthies has been at¬ 
tributed the practical joke played off upon Virgil, 
who, when rehearsing the first book of his Geor¬ 
gies, having chanced to make a pause after the 
Avords 

Nudus ara, sere nudus. 

some one of the audience conij)Ieted the verse by 
exclaiming 

— habebis frigore febrem. 

And to them also have been ascribed the Anii- 
Imcoltca, two pastorals written expressly as a parody 
upon the Eclogues soon after their publication. 
(Donat. Vii. Virg. vii. §28, xvi. § 61 ; Weichert, 
Poet. Lat. Hcliqu.., &c., p. 808, &c.) fW. R.] 
BEBIUS MASSA. [Massa.] 

BEBRYCE {Bf€pvKri), one of the Danaids, 
Avhom Apollodorus (ii. 1. § 5) calls Bryxe, and 
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from whom the Bebrycos in Bithyijtia were be¬ 
lieved to have derived their name. (Euatath. 
JHonys. Perieg. b05.) Others however derived the 
Ihebryccs from a hero, Bebryx. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Bf€pvKuu.) [L. S.] 

BEDAS, a sculptor, the son and pupil of Ly¬ 
sippus, sculptured a praying youth (Plin. //. N. 
xxxiv. 8. B. 10), probably the original of which the 
line bronze statue in Berlin is a cojiy. [W. I.] 

BEOOE, an Etruscan nynijih, who waslx lieved 
to iiave written the Ars fulyuritaruin^ probably the 
art of purifying places which had been struck b}*^ 
lightning. This religious book was kept at Rome 
in the temple of Apollo together with the Sibylline 
books and the Carmina of the Marcii. (Serv. ad 
Acn. vi. 72.) [L. S.] 

BELENUS. [Abellio.] 

BE'LESIS or BE'LESYS (BtAeuw, BtAetrus), 
the noblest of the Chaldaean priests at JkibA'lon, 
who, according to the account of Ctesias, is s;iid, 
in conjunction with Arbaces, th(i Mode, to hav(! 
overthrown the old Assyrian empire. [AuitArKs. l 
Belesis afterwards n^ceived the satnipy of Babylon 
from Arbaces. (l)iod. ii. 24, Ac. 28.) 

JU'l'LCilLSor BO'LfJiUS (BoA 7 iov), the Ic.ider 
of tliat division of the (iaulish army which invaded 
Macedonia and Illyria in n. c. 280. llo delcated 
the Macculonians in a great battle, in which Pto¬ 
lemy Cemunus, who had then the supreme power 
in M.acedonia, was killed; but the (iauls did not 
follow up their victory, and th(i rest of (Ireece was 
spared for a time. (Puus. x. 10. § 4 ; Justin, 
xxiv. a.) 

BELISA'RIUS (the name is 7ir/i-lzar^ Sclavonic 
for “ White Prince ”), remarkable as being the 
greatest, if not the only great general, whom the 
Byzantine empire ever ])roduci;d. He was bom 
about A. D. .'jO.') (comp. Proco]). i. 5, IWs. i. 
12) at Germania, a town of lllyriji. (Procop. I'and. 
i. 11, deAet/if". iv. 1.) His jmblic life is so much 
mixed up with the history of tlie times, that it 
need not here be given except in outline, and his 
private life is known to us only thri)ugh the nami- 
tive of the licentiousness and intrigues of his un¬ 
worthy wife Antonina in the Secret History ol 
l^rocopius. He first appears as a young man in 
the service of .lustinian under the emperor Justin 1. 
A. I). .'j20-.'j27 (Procop. J*ers. i. 12), and on the 
accession of the former, w'as made geneml of the 
l^astern annies, to check the inroads of the J*er- 
sians, A. i). .529-oJ2 (Procop. JUrs. i. 18—21); 
sliortly aft<*r which he nuinied Antonina, a woman 
of wealth and rank, but of low birth and monds, 
and following the profession of an actress. (Procop. 
Jfist. Arran. 4, 5.) 

The twm great scenes of his history were the wars 
against the Vandals in Africa, and against the Os¬ 
trogoths in Italy. 

1. The Afrimn expedition (a. d. 533, 534) was 
speedily ended by the taking of Carthage, the caj)- 
ture of the Vandal king, Gelimer, and the final 
overthrow of tlie Vandal kingdom established in 
Africa. (Procop. Vand. i. 11, ii. 8.) His triumph 
in 534 was remarkable as being the first ever seen 
at Constimtinople, and the first ever enjoyed by a 
subject since the reign of Tiberius. Amongst his 
captives was the noble Gelimer, and the spoils 
of the Vandal kingdom continued the vessels of 
the temple of Jerusalem, that had been carried 
from Rome to Carthage by Geiiseric. He iilso 
(alone of Roman citizens besides Bonifacius) had 
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medals struck in his honour, with his head on the 
reverse (Cedrenus, i. 370), and on Jan. 1, a.d.535, 
was inaugurated with great splendour as consul, 
and with a second triumph, conducted however not 
according to the new imperial, but the old republi¬ 
can forms. (Procop. Vand. ii. 9.) 

2. The Gothic war consists of two acts, the first 
(a. d. 535—540), the second (a. d. 544—548). 
The first began in the claims laid by Justinian to 
Sicily, and in his demand for the abdication of the 
feeWe Gothic king, 'I'heodatus. It was marked by 
Belisarius’s conquest of Sicily (535) and Naples 
(.537), by his successful defence of Rome against 
the newly elected and energetic king of the Goths, 
Vitiges (March, 537—March, 538), and by tlie 
capture of Ravenna with Vitiges himself, Dec. 539. 
(Procop. GoUi. i. 5, ii. 30.) He w'as then recalled 
by the jealousy of Justinian and tlie intrigues of 
rival generals, without even the honours of a 
triumph. (l*rocop. Goth. iii. J.) 

'J’he interval between the two Gotliic wars was 
oceujiied by his defence of the eastern frontier 
against the inroads of the Persians under Nushirvan 
or Chosroes (541—543) (Procop. l*rrs. i. 25), from 
which he was again recalled by the intrigues of the 
empro.ss Tlu'ocloin, ami of his wife Antimiiui, and 
escaped the sentence of death only by a heavy 
fine, and by his comyileie submission to liis wife. 
(l*rocop. Hist. Arcan. 3, 4.) 

The second act of the Gothic war, which Belisa- 
rius undertook in tin* officii of count of the stables, 
arose from the revolt of the Goths and reconquest 
of ludy under their new king, Totila, a. d. 541— 
544. (Procop. Goth. iii. 2—.9.) Bclisarius, on ar¬ 
riving in Itid^MTiade a vigorous but vain endeavour 
to nii.se the siege of Rome (May, 548—Eeh. 547), 
and then kept in check the hostility of the con¬ 
querors, and when they left tlie city, recovered and 
successfully defended it against them. (Procop. 
Goth. iii. 13—24.) His career was again cut short 
by the intrigues of the Byzantine court, and after 
a brief campaign in Lucania, he returned from Italy, 
Sept. A. i». 548 (Proco}). Goth. iii. 29—32), and 
left his victories to be completed bv his rival Narses 
in the coni})leti' overthrow of the Dstrogothic king¬ 
dom, and the esUiblishinent of tlie exarchate of 
Raveniuu (Procop. Goth. iv. 21—35.) (a. d. 549 
—554.) 

The last victory of Belisjirius w^as gained in re¬ 
pelling an inroad of the Bulgjirians, A. n. .5.5.9. 
(Agalh. Jliat. v. 15-20; Theophanes, pp. 198,199.) 
In A. I). 5(i3 he was accused of a coiis})iracy against 
the life of Justinian, and his fortune was seques¬ 
tered. All that is certain after this is, that he died 
on the 13th of March, a. d. 5G5. (Theophanes 

pp. 1()0, 1()2.) 

It is remarkable that wliilst his life is preserved 
to us with more than usual accuniey—by tlie fact 
of the historian I^rocojiius having been his secre¬ 
tary (Proco}). Prrs. i. 12), and having published 
both n public and priv:ite history of the times— 
the circumstances of liis disgrace and death are in¬ 
volved in groat uncertainty, and historicid tnith 
has in popular fame been almost eclipsed by ro¬ 
mance. I'his arises from the termination of the 
contemponiry histories of Procopius and Agathins 
iKifore the event in question; and in the void thus 
left, Gibbon (after Alemann) follows the story of 
John Malala (p. 242), and of Theophanes (pp. 
15.9—1()2), that he w'as merely imprisoned for 
a year in his own palace (a. n. 5(13, 564) and 
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rf^stored to his honours eight months before liis 
death; whilst Lord Mahon in his recent life of 
Belisarius, on the authority of an anonymous writer 
of the eleventh century, and of Tzetzes in the 
twelfth century, has endeavoured to revive the 
story which he conceives to have been handed 
down by tradition in Constantinople,—which was 
then transferred in the fifteenth century to Italy, 
—and which has become so famous through the 
blench romance of Marmontel, that his eyes were 
I)Ut out, and that lie passed the remainder of his 
life sitting in the stnicts of Constantinople and 
begging in the words preserved in the metrical 
narrative of Tzotzes. 

The statue in the Villa Borghese, in a sitting 
posture with an open hand, fonnerly supposed to 
bo Belisarius, has since the time of Winkelmann 
been generally conjectured to represent Augustus 
in the act of propitiating Nemesis. 

In person, Belisarius was tall and handsome. 
(Procop. Goth. iii. 1.) As a general, he was distin¬ 
guished as well by his personal prowess and his 
nncon(|ucrable presence of mind, as b}' the rapidity 
and comprehensiveness of his movements,and also as 
never having sustained defeat witliout good reason, 
and as having ellected tlie greatest conquests with 
the smallest resources. His campaigns form an era 
in military history, as being the first conducted by 
a reall}'^ great soldier under the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity (for that he* conformed to Christianity, even 
if he was not himself a Christian, is evident from 
his mention in connexion with the baptism of 
Theodosius, Procop. IJist. Arcan. 1.) ; and it is ro- 
marUable to trace the union of his rigorous discip¬ 
line over liis anny (Procop. (foik. i. 2d, I’and. i. 12, 
1()) with his considerate humanity towards the 
con(|uered, and (es])ecially in contrast with the 
earlier spirit of Boman gi'iierals) liis forlxxjranee 
towards his enemies. (Procop. Vand. i. 1(>, 17, 
Goth. i. 10.) 

Jn a private coparity, he was temperate, c}>aste, 
and brave ; but his characteristic virtue, which afi- 
peared to Gibbon “ either below or above the cha- 
ract(!r of a man,” was the patience with which he 
endured his rivals’ insults, and the loyalty to Jus¬ 
tinian—ill its(;lf nuiiarkahle as one of the earliest 
instances in Kur(jpean iiistory of loyalty to the 
person of the sovereign—which caused him at the 
height of his success and power to return, at the 
emj)eror’8 order, from Africa, Persia, and Italy. 
Sir W. Temple (IPor/.:.?, vol. ii. p. 2Ufi) places him 
among the seven generals in the history of the 
world who have deserved a crown without wearing 
it. 

In his two vices—the tavarice of his later life 
(Proeop. Jlist. Arran. .0), and his uxoriousness—^he 
has been well compared to Marlborough, except so 
far as the great Sarah was superior to the infamous 
Antonina. To her influence over him are to be 
ascribed the only groat blots of liis life—the c.xo- 
cution of his officer, Constantino (Procop. ilnd. 1), 
A. D. 535, the persecution of his step-son, Photius 
{lUd. 1-3), A. D. 540, and the deposition of the 
pope Sylverius and the corrupt election of Vigilius, 
A. D. 537. {Goth. i. 25.) He had by Antonina an 
only daughter, Joannina. (Procop. Hist. Arcan. i. 
5, Goth. iii. .30,) 

The effects of his career are—1. The preserva¬ 
tion of the Byzantine empire, and, with it, of the 
mass of ancient literature afterwards bequeathed 
by it to the West; both of which, but for his ap- 
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pearance, nqjst, humanly speaking, have perished 
in the inroad of the barbarians. 2. The timely 
support given to the cause of the orthodox faith in 
the Western empire at the crisis of its greatest 
oppression by the Arian kingdoms of the Goths 
and Vandals in all the western provinces. 3. The 
temporary infusion of Byzantine art and of the 
Greek language into Italy by the (!stablishnient of 
the exarchate of Ravenna on the ruins of the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom. 4. The substitution of the By¬ 
zantine for the Vandal dominion in Africa and 
Sicily, and the consequent preparation for tlioir 
future submission to the Mohammedan conquerors, 
and their permanent desolation, from the fact of 
his hfiving made them the provinces of a distant 
and declining empire, instc'ad of leaving them to 
become the homes of a warlike and vigorous na¬ 
tion. 

The authorities for the life of Bedisarius are the 
works of Procopius; for the Bulgarian war, Aga- 
thia8(v. l.'>,20)and Theophanes(pp. 1.‘){J. 1.09); and 
for his dotith, those mentioned above. In mofbirn 
times, the chief authority is Gibbon (cc. 41 and d3); 
Lord Mahon’s Life of BrJisarms., in which several 
inaccuracies in (Jibbon's account are pointed out; 
and a review of this last-mentioned work in the 
Wiener Jahrh’ueher., bv Von Hammer. fA. P. S.] 
BELLE'ROPHON or BELLKROPHONTES 
(B(\\fpo({>uv or BeKKepotpovr-ps)., properly called 
Hipponous, was a son of the Corinthian king Glan- 
ciis Jind Eurymode, and a grandson of Sisyplius. 
(Apollod. i. .0. 8 .3; Horn. 11. vi. I.*!;.}.) According 
to Jlyginns {l\d>. 157; comp. Pind. 01. xiii. d(i), 
he was a son of Poseidon and Eurynii'de. He is 
said to have ivcohcd the name Bellerojihon (ir 
Rellerophontes from having slain the nobh* Corin¬ 
thian, Bellerus. ('JV.etz. oc/Lj/cq/V/. 17 ; Eustath. 
JJom. p. (>32.) (’)thers ndatecl, that he had slain 
his own brother, Deliades. l*eiren, or Aleimenes. 
(Apollod. ii. 3. § 1, (See.) In order to be purified 
from the murder, whicliever it may liave been, 
he lied to Proetus, whose wife Auteia fell in 
love with the young hero; but lior offers being 
rejected by him, slie accused him to her Inis- 
band of having made improper proposals to her, 
and insisted upon his being put to death. J’roe- 
tus, unwilling to kill him with his own hands, 
sent him to his father-in-law, 1 abates, king in 
I^ycia, with u sealed letter in which the lutt»*r was 
reijuestod to put tlie young man to death, lobates 
accordingly sent him to kill the monsti*r Chiinaera, 
thinking that lie was sure to perish in the contest. 
Bellerophon mounted the winged liorse, Peg;isus, 
and rising up with him into the air, killed the 
Chiinaera from on high with his arrows. lobates, 
being thus disajtpointed, sent Belleropljon out 
again, firet against the isolymi and next against 
the Amazons. In those contests too lie was vic¬ 
torious ; and when, on his return to l^ycia, he was 
attacked by the bravest Lycians, whom lobates 
had placed in ambush for the purpose, Relierophou 
slew them all. lobates, now seeing that it was 
hopeless to attempt to kill the hero, shewed him 
the letter he had received from Proetus, gave him 
his daughter (Philonoe, Anticleia, or Cassandra) 
for his wife, and made him his successor on the 
throne. Bellerophon became the father of Isander, 
Hippolochus, and Laodameia. Here Apollodorus 
breaks off the story; and Homer, whose account 
(vi. 155—202) differs in some points from that of 
Apollodorus, describes the later period of Bellcro- 
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plion’s life only by Baying, tliat he drew upon him- 
Bolf the liatrcd of the gods, and, consumed by grief, 
wandered lonely through the Aleian field, avoiding 
the paths of men. We must here remark with 
Eustathius, that JJoiner knows nothing of liellero- 
fthon killing the Chimaera with the help of Pegasus, 
which must theniforc be regarded in all probability 
as a lat(T enibidlishnicnt of the story. The man¬ 
ner in which he destroyed the Chimaera is thus de¬ 
scribed by Tzetzes (/. c.) : he fixed lead to the point 
of his lance, and thrust it into the fire-breathing 
mouth of the Chimaera, who was accordingly killed 
by the molten lead. According to others, Bellero- 
phon was assisted by Athena Chalinitis or Jlippia. 
(Pans. ii. 1. § 4; J’ind. l.c.; Strab. viii. p. .‘17.0.) 
Some traditions stated, that he attempted to rise 
w ith Ih'gasus into heaven, but that Zeus sent a 
gad-Hy, which stung Peg.asus so, that he threw oft’ 
the rider upon the earth, wdio became lame or blind 
in consequence. (Pind. Jstk. vii. 44 ; Schol. ad 
Pind. Of. xiii. 1 IK); Ilorat. (hnii. iv. II. 2<).) A 
peculiar story about Bcllerophon is related ])y J*lu- 
tarch. Virl. AIul. p. 217, tVc.) Bellerophon 
was worshipped as a hero at Corinth, and had a 
sanctuary near the towm in the cypre.ss grove, 
Craneion. (Pans. ii. 2. § 4.) Scrnca of the story 
of llelleroplion were frequently rejtres<*nted in an¬ 
cient works of art. llis contest with the Chimaeni 
was seen on the throne of Amyclae (ii. 111. 
5? 7), and in the vestibule of the Delphic temple. 
(Eurij). /o«, 2()H.) On coins, gems, and vases he 
is often seen fighting against tlu! Chimaeni, taking 
leave of I*rnetus, taming Ibigasus or giving him to 
drink, or falling from him. But, until the recent 
discoveries in Lycia by Mr. Fellows, no ri'present* 
ation of Bidlerophon in any important work of art 
w'us know'll; in lycian sculptures, how'ever, he is 
seen riding on Pegasus and comiucring the Chimae¬ 
ra. [Comp. Chimaera and Pegasi's.] [L. S.] 

BKIiLKB I iS. [Bem.eroi’iion.] 

BETiLlE'NUS, the name of a family of ihe An- 
nia gens. The word is sometimes written Bilieim.s. 

1, L. (A.nnu'.s) Bellients, praetor in n. 
107, served under Marius in the war against,Iu- 
gurtha and Bocehus. (Sail. J^o/. 104.) 

2. C. Annm-’s Belmevits. one of the legates of 
!M. I’onteiiis in Gallia Narboiicnsi.s, ii. c. 72. (Cic. 
jto'o J''niit. 4.) 

H. h. (Annius) BELi-iENirs, the uncle of Cati¬ 
line, killed, by command of Sulla, Lucretius Ohdla, 
wiio attempted to obtain the consulftliip contniry to 
Sulla’s wish. IJellieiius wms coiidomni*d in n, c. b’4. 
(.'\scon. in Tuq . (and. p. .‘)2, cd. Orelli; comp. 
Appian, ]i. C.\. 101.) 

4, h. (Anmi’s) Bellienu.s, perhaps a son of 
th(‘ preceding, whose liouse wnis Imrnt down after 
the imiider of Caesar in ii. c. 44. (Cic. J’liif. ii. 3(».) 

5. Bellienus, originally a slave, Jiorn in the 
family of one Demetrius, was stationed at Inteme- 
lium with a garrison in «. c. 4J), w'here he put to 
death, in conseijiiein'c of a sum of money wdiieh he 
liad received from the opjiosite party, Domitius, a 
man of noble rank in the town, and a friend of 
Caesar’s. Thereupon the Intcmeliaiis took up arms, 
Hiid Caelius had to march to the towm with some 
cohorts, to put dowm the insurrection. (Cic. ad 
Fain, viii. 15; comp. xvi. 22.) 

C. BELLI K'NUS, a distinguished Roman orator 
and jurist, who wais prevented by the disorders 
which occurred in the time of Marius from attain¬ 
ing the consulship. (Cic. IJrui. 47.) lie is sup- 
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posed by Trietauus {Comm. P. i. p. 90) to be the 
same person with C. Annius Bellienus mentioned 
above [No. 2], but Ernesti {Clav. Cic.) repudiates 
this conjecture, as not easily reconcileable with 
dates. [.J. T. G.] 

BELLI'NUS, a Iloinan pnM‘tor, who was taken 
prisoner by the pirates, about b.c. (>H (Plut. PoMip. 
24 ; comp. Appian, Milhr. 93), may perhaps be a 
false reading for Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA, the goddess of w'ar among the 
Bomaiis. It is very probable that origintiHy Bel- 
lona w'as a Sabine divinity who.se wor.ship wjis 
carried to Rome by the Sabine settlers. ;>he is 
frequently mentioned by the Roman poets as the 
companion of Mars, or (‘vi>n as bis sister or his 
wdfe. Virgil describes her .'is armed with a 
bloody scourge, (Virg, Acn. viii. 703; Lucan, 
Phars. vii. 5(>9; Honit, Sat. ii. 3. 223.) The 
main object for which Billona was worshipped 
and invoked, w'as to grant a wmriike spirit and 
enthusiasm which no enemy could resist ; mid 
it was for this reason, Ibr slu; had been w'or- 
shipped at Rome frimi early times (Liv, viii. 9), 
that in n. c, 290, during tlu? w'ar against the 
.Saninites, Appius Claudius the Blind vowed the 
first temple of Bollona, which w'as accordingly 
erected in the Campus M.artius close hy tlie Circus 
Flimiinius. (Liv. x. 1.9; Ov. Fast. vi. 201, «kc.) 
This temple subsequently became of great political 
importance, for in it the senate assi'inbled to give 
audience to foreign ambassadors, whom it was not 
thought proper to admit into tlie city, to generals 
who returned from a campaign for which they 
claimed the honour of a triumph, and on otlicr oc¬ 
casions. (Liv. xxviii. 9, xxx. 21; Diet, of Ant. s.%\ 
Lri/aiios.) In front of the entrance to the temple 
tliiTc stood a pillar, W'hicli served for making the 
symbolical declarations of war; for the area of the 
temple was regarded as a symbolicid representation 
of tb(‘ enonii<*»’ country, and the pillar as that of 
the fnintier, and tlie declaration of war w.as made 
by lauiieliing a .spear over the pillar. This cere¬ 
mony, so long as the Koman dominion was of small 
extent, had been ]K*rformed on the actual frontier 
of the enemy’s country'. ((_)v. Fast. vi. 205, Ac.; 
Serv. ad Am. ix, 53 ; l.iv. i. 32 ; J)ict. cf Ant. s. v. 
Fctialcs.) The priests of lielloHa were called Bel- 
huiarii, and wiien tliey' oil’ered sacrifices to her, 
they' had to wound their own arms or logs, and 
either to offer up the blood or drink it tlicmselves, 
ill order to become inspired with a warlike ciitliii- 
smsm. 'I'his sacrifice, W'hich was .afterw'ards soft¬ 
ened downi into a mere symbolic act, took place on 
the 24tli of March, which day was called dies 
sauifuinis for this reason. (Lucan, i. 5G5 ; Martial, 
xii. 57; Tertull. I.aetant. i. 21; comp, 

lleindorf, ad Ilor. Sat. 1. c.; Ilartung, Die Relip. 
dvr Itomvr., ii. p. 270, Ac.; C. 'J'iesler, Dv Bcllonac 
Culfn ct Savris., Berlin, D342, 8vo.) [L. S.] 

BELLO VE'SUS. [AMnuiATi's.] 

BELUS (BrjAos). 1. A son of Poseidon by 
Libya or Eurynonie. He was a twin-brother of 
Agenor, and fatlier of Ai^gyptus and Danaus. He 
was believed to be the anci^stral hero and national 
divinhy of scvenil eastern nations, from whence 
the legends about him were transplanted to Greece 
and became mixed up with Greek myths. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 1. § 4; Diod. i. 28; Serv. ad Aen. i. 733.) 

2. The father of Dido, who conquered Cyprus 
and then gave it to Teucer. (Virg. Aen. i. 021; 
StTV. ad Aim. i. 025, 040.) [L.S.] 

2 1 
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BEUiUTUS, C. SICI'NIUS, was the loailar 
of tho plobs in their secession to the Sacred Moun- 
fciin, B. c. 494, and was afterwards one of the first 
tribunes of the pleiw elet ted in tlr.it year. (Liv. ii. 
iVJ, 30; Dionys. vi. 4."), 70, 7'-, 0‘2, 09.) Jle was 
plebeian aedile in 492 (Dionys. vii. 14), and tri¬ 
bune again in 491, when h(i distinguished himself 
by his attacks upon Coriolamis, wlto was brought 
to trial in that year. (Dionys. vii. .33-.39, (>].) 
Asconius calls him {bi ContcL p. 7fi‘, ed. Orclli) 
L. Siciniiis L. f. Bellutiis. 

It is most ju-obable that his descendants, one of 
whom we arc' expressly told was tribune in n. c. 
449 (Inv. iii. 54), also bore the cognomen Belintus; 
hut as the}’ are mft mentioned by this name in an¬ 
cient writers, tlic'y are given under Sicimus. 

BEMA'UCIJJ fJS (B»7jU«px'«y)-. aCireek sophist 
.'ind rhetorician of Cac'sareia in Cappadocia, who 
lived in or shortly aftcu' the time of the emjK'ror 
Constantine, whose, histcu-y he wrotc^ i\i a work 
consisting of ten hooks. Jle .also wrote decl.ama- 
tions and various orations ; hut none of ins works 
liave come down to us. (Saidas, s.'#*. Br/Zictpytcis ; 
Liban. Orat. p. 21, cV:c. ed. Jleiske.) [14. S.J 

BENDIS (BeVSis), a 'J’hracian divinity in whom 
the moon was worshi|)p('d. llc'sychius (.s.r. StAoy- 
Xo*') says, that the poet Cratinns called this goddess 
f'cAcJ 7 xo-v, either beeaiise she had to discharge two 
duties, one towards heavim and the other towards 
the earth, or bee.ause slic' bore two knees, or lastly, 
because shi; laid two lights, th<^ one her own and 
the otlier derived from tlio sun. In (Ireece she 
w.as sometimes identified with Ih'rsc'phom*, Init 
more commonly with Artc'mis. (Proelus, 77/eo/o«/. 
p. 35.3.) From an exjMcssion of Ari.stophanes, 
who in his comedy “’'I'lie Lemuian ^Vomen” called 
her tlu! ixeyaKri (I’hot. A<,r. and llesyeli. .v. /*.), 
it may he inleired, that she was worslii))ped in 
Ijeinnos; and it was either from this island oriVom 
Thi'aee that lier worshi]) was infrodneed into .At¬ 
tica; J'or we know, that as early jis tin* time e.l' 
I’lato the lit'mlideia were eelehniti'd in Deirai'cns 
every year on the twenti.-th of 'I’liargolion, (lle- 
sych. .V. c. BenSiv ; Flat. /u j>, i. 1; Proclus, </•/ '/'ini. 
7 ). 9; Xen. //>'//. il. 4. 11 ; 8trah. x. j). 471; 

Jnv, xxwiii. 4 !.) j I 4 . S.] 

lll'lUl'iC V^N'l’i 11 .A (Bepf/n/vOla), a siinianie of 
Cyhele, whicli she dej-ived eiiher from nnmr.l Ifi'n- 
cynthiis, or from a fortified jilace of that nann* in 
Phrygia, where she was jjartieularly worshipped. 
Mount Derc'cynthiis again (h’rived its n.ame fnun 
Ben'eynthus, a jnhst of Cyheh'. (Callim. Iliimn. 
ill Jiiuii. 2 lb; Serv. <i</ Am. iv. oJ, vi, 7'15 ; 
Strah. X. ]). 4 72; i*hit. u>-I'him. 10.) j D.S. ] 

BI'lHFiNPCF (Bc/aj’j/.'Tj), a MaceJonic form of 
Pln'reiiice (‘I'e/^tt'k?/). 

1. l^btiijifitni Jb’rciiii'i's. 

1. A d.augliter (tf J.agus by Antigone, niece 
of Aiitipater, Avas married first to Ifiiiiip, an 
ctbscurc JMaccdoiiian, and afterw.ards to I’lcilrmy 
Soter (the* reputed .son of Jjagiis by Arsine.-), 
who fell in love* with her when she c.'ime to 
I’igypt in attc'iidancci on his bride I’inryclic-.'. An- 
lipater’s daughter, (.Scliol. aA Thror. hJi/lf. x\ii. 
b’l ; Pans. i. fi, 7.) Hlie li.ad such infiiiem-e 
over hi-r husband that she jirocun-d tine succession 
to the throne for her son Ptolemy Philadeljilius, to 
the. exclusion of Fiirydicc’s children,—and this, 
too, in 8j>il(^ of thc^ rc'moustrancc's of Demetrius of 
I’lialenis with the king. (.Inst, xvi, 2; l>iog. 
I.aert. V. 7b; comp. Ael. Jh II. iii. 17.) Plutarch 
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speaks of her as the first in virtue and wisdom of 
tho w’ives of Pudeiny, and relates tluit Pyrrhus 
of Epeinis, w'lieu ho was placed w’ith Ptolemy as 
a hostage, for Demetrius, courted her favour espe¬ 
cially, and received in marriage Antigone, hc'r 
danghtc'i* by her first husband PJiilip. Pyrrhus is 
ahso said to have given the name of “■ Berenicis,” in 
honour of ht-r, to a city wliic.h he built in Fj)einis. 
(Pint. Pyvrh. 4, fi.) After her death Jier son 
TMiiladelphus institutc'd divine honours to her, ,'ind 
Theocritus {It/yll. xvii. 34, «Slc., 12.3) C(!lel)r<iles 
her iK'.anty, virtue, and deification. St'c* also 
Allien. V. pp. 202, d., 203, a.; Theoc, hly/l. xv. 
100 ; and the prettv Itfiignim (55) of Calii- 
niachiis. It seems doubtful wliether the Berenice, 



whose hum.'ine interference with her hushand on 
behalf of criminalvS i.s referred to by Aelian ( J', //. 
xiv. 43), is the subject of the present article, or 
the wife of Ptolemy HI. (Euergetes.) Sec Peri- 
zonins, <id A cl. /. c. 

2. Daughter of Ptolemy Pliiladcljdnis, heeamo 
tlie wife of Antiochus 'I'lieos, king of Syri.'u ac¬ 
cording to the terms of the treaty hctw'i'en h mi and 
Ptolemy, n. c. 24 9, which required him to divorci; 
Tiaoilice and marry the Fgyjitiaii princess, est.'ih- 
lishiiig also th<‘ issue of tin* latter as his sne(‘essr)rs. 
(Ml till' death, liowovor, of Iftoleiiiy, n. e. 247, 
Aiilioehns put Derenice away ami rccalh'd Daodice, 
wlio notwilhst.'indiiig, having no faith in his con¬ 
stancy, caused Jiim to be poisoned, iierenico tied 
in alarm to Dapline with her son, whi'n* lieing be¬ 
sieged they fell into tin- hands of liaodiee’s parti- 
/aiis, Jind were murdered with all tlu-ir Egyptian 
atti'iidants, the forces of tlu' Asiatic eilii's and of 
Pl<»l('my I'liK'rgeie.s (brother of Berenice) arriving 
only in linu' to avenge th'-m. 'J'lu'se events tire 
projdietically referu'd to by Diinii'l in the clearest 
tiianner. (INfiyb. Friiyni. l/ist. 54, v. 

Atheii. ii. p. .|5, c.; Just, .x.vvii. 1 ; Polyaen. \iii. 
•oO ; Aitpitni, St/r. (i5, p. J30 ; Dan. xi. O’, and IIie- 
ron. (td Ini'.) 

.”«. (i'r,ind-daught(T of Berenice, No. 1, and 
dtiugliler of Alagtis, who wtis tirst governor ;md 
then king of Pyrr-ne. Atlu-naeus (xv. p. M'O.O. n.) 
calls her, if we follow tin' (oimnon retiding, “■ Bere¬ 
nice tin* fireat,” but perhaps i) Mtiya shoul.l be 
sub.-'til tiled for t; (Sell weigh, icf Af/icii. 

/. r.) She ANJis bet'sitljed by Ju'r fiither to I’toh-niv 
Ell -rgetes, as one of the terms of tin; jietice 
betw'een lilmself and his lialf-brother Ptoh’iny 
II. (Piiiltidelphus), the ftither of Euergetes. 
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Magas died, however, before t)ic treaty was exe¬ 
cuted, and his wife Arsinoe* (Just. xxvi. 3), to 
prevent the marriage of Berenice with Ptolemy, 
offered her, together with the kingdom, t»> Dti- 
metrius, brother of Antigonus Oonatiis. On his 
,arrival, liowcver, at (^-yrene, Arsinoe fell in love 
with him herself, and Berenice accordingly, whom 
he had slighted^ caused him to he murdered in the 
very arms of her mother ; she then went to Egj'pt, 
and became the wife of l*tol(‘my. AVhen her son, 
Ptolemy IV. (Philopator), came to the throne, «.c. 
2‘21, he put her and his brother Magas to death, at 
the instigation of his prime minister Sosibius, and 
against the remonstrances of Cleomcnes III. of 
Sparta, The famous hair of Berenice, which shti 
dedicated for her husbaiurs safe rctuni from his 
Syrian expedition [see No. 2] in the temple of 
Arsinoe at Zephyrium (’A^poBiTT) ZetpupiTts), and 
which was said by the courtly Conon of Samos to 
have become a constellation, was celebrated liy 
Callimachus in a poem, which, with the exception 
of a few lines, is lost. 'J’here is, however, a trans¬ 
lation of it by Catullus, which has been re-trans¬ 
lated into indifferent Greek verso by Salvini the 
h’lorentine. (Polyb. v. .‘lb’, xv. 2.5; Just. xxvi. 3, 
XXX. 1 ; Pint. Deuicir. ad /?«., (l/com. 33 ; Catull. 
Ixvii.; Muret. ud loc.; llygin. Asdron. ii. 

24 ; Thrige, Tics Q/rew. ,5f)—bl.) llyginus 

(/. c.) speaks of Berenice as the daughter of Ptolemy 
II. and Arsinoe [No. 2, p. 3b(), 1).] ; hut the ac¬ 
count above given rests on far better authority. 
And though Catullus, translating Callimachus, calls 
her the sist(>r of her husband Euergetes, yet this 
may merely mean that she was his eo«.v/«, or may 
also be explained from the custom of the queens of 
the Ptolemies being called tlioir sisters as a title of 
honour; and thus in r-ither way may we reconcile 
Callimachus with Polybius and .lustin. (SeeThrige, 
lies (Jiircn. §bl ; Droysen, Gvseh. der Navhjhltnr 
Alexanders^ Tabb. xiv. xv.) 

4. Gtherwise called Cleopatra, daughter of 
Ptolemy IX. (Lathyrus), succ<M‘ded her father on 
the throne, n. c. 81, and married lier first cousin, 
Alexander II., son of Alexander I., and grandson 
of Ptolmny VIIT. (Physcon), wliorn Sulla, then 
dictator, had .sent to Egypt to take possession of 
the kingdom. Nineteen days after lier marriage 
she was murdered I y her husband, and Appian 
tells us, that he was himself put to death by his 
subjects about the same time ; but tins is doubtful. 
(Pans. i. 9 ; Appian, JielL (Vi\ i. ji. 414; but sec 
(he. de Leg. Agr. ii, Ki; Appian, Mithr. p. 2.51.) 

.5. Daughter of Ptolemy Aulotes, and eldest 
sister of tlie famous Cleopatra (Strab. xii. p. ,5.58). 
was placed on the throne by the Alexandrines 
when they drove out her fath(?r, n. c. ,58. (Dion 
(\'isK. xxxix. 12, &c.; Liv. Epii. 104; Pint. (\ii. 
Min. 3,5 ; Strab. xvii. p, 7.0().) ,She married first 
Seleucus Cyhiosjictes, brother of Antiiwhus XIII. 
(Asiaticus) of Syria, who had some claim to the 
throne of Egypt through his mother Selene, the 
sister of Lathyrus. Beivnice, however, w.'is soon 
disgusted with the sordid character of Seleucus, 
and caused him to be put to death. (Strab. L c.; 
Dion Cass, xxxix. .57 ; comp. Sueton. Po/mw. I.O.) 
She next married Archelaus, whom Pompey had 

* Pansanias (i, 7) mentions Apama as the name 
of the wife of Magas ; but she may have had Utlh 
names, or Arsinoe may have been his second wife. 
See p. 367, a.; and Thrige, /{cs Cj/rcncitsiuni, § GO. 
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made priest and king of Coniana in Pontus, or, 
according to another account, in Cappadocia ; but, 
six months after this, Auletes was restored to his 
kingdom bj" the Romans under Gabinius, and 
Archelaus and Rerenice were slain, «. c. .5.5. (Liv. 
lUpif. 10.5 ; Dion Cass, xxxix, .5.5—.58 ; Stmb. xvii. 
p. 796, xii. p. 5.58; Ilirt. de Bell. Alex. GG ; Plut, 
Ant. 3; comp. Cic. ad Pam, i. 1—7, ad Q. t'r. 
ii. 2.) 

II. Jewish Berenices. 

1. Daughter of Costobarus and Salome, sister of 

Herod the Great, was married to Aristobulus, her 
first cousin. [Aristobulus, No. 4.] This prince, 
proud of his descent through Mariamnc from the 
blood of the Maccabees, is said bj^^ .Tosephus to 
have taunted Berenice with her inferiority of birth; 
imd her consequent complaints to Salome served to 
increase that hostility of the latter to Aristobulus 
which mainly caused his death. (.Toseph.xviii. 
.5, 94, xvi. i. § 2, 4. 4} 1, 7. 3 ; Bell. Jud. i. 2.3. 

§ 1, 24. § 3.) After his execution, ii. c. G, Bere¬ 
nice became the wife of 'J'houdion, maternal uncle 
to Antipater the eldest son of Herod the Great,— 
Antipater having brought about the m.-irriage with 
the view of conciliating Salome ami disiirniing her 
suspicions of himself. (Joseph. Ani. xvii. 1. 1 ; 

Jkdl. Jud. i. 28. § 1.) Josephus does not mention 
the death of Theudion, but it is probable that be 
.suffered for his share in Antijiaier's plot against 
the life of Herod. [See ji. 203, a.) (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii, 4. 2 ; Bell. .Jud. i. 3b. § 5.) 

Benmici* certainly appears to have been again 
a widow when shi' aeeompanied her mother to Rome 
with Archelaus, who went thither at the com¬ 
mencement of his reign to obtain from Augustus 
the ratiiieation of his father's will. (.loseph. Ani. 
xvii. 9. § 3 ; Bill. Jud. ii. 2. § 1.) At Rome she 
seems to have continued for th(> rest of lier life, 
en joying the favour of Augustus and the friendship 
of Antonia, wife of the elder Drusus. [Antonia, 
No. G.] Antonia’s all'ectiou, indeed, for Hermiite 
exhibited its<*lf even after tlie death of the lattcu', 
and during the reign of Tiheriiis, in offices ol'siih- 
stantial kindness to her son Agrippa I., whom she 
furnished tvith the means of discharging his del.t 
to the treasury of tlie emjieror. (Strab. xvi. }>. 
7G5 ; Joseph. Ant. xviii. G. §§ 1—G.) 

2. The eldest daughter of Agrippa I., by his 

wife Cyiiros, was esjiouscd at a very e.irly age to 
Marcus, sou of Alexander the Alabarch ; but he 
died before the consummation ol‘ the marriage, and 
she then bec.amc the wife of her uncle, Herod, 
king of C'lialcis, by whom she had two bous. 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. .5. § 4, xlx. .5. g 1, 9. § 1, xx. 
5. 2, 7. § 3; Bell. Jud. ii. 2. § G\) After the 

death of Herod, A. n. 48, Berenice, then 2b years 
old, lived for a consideralile time with her brother, 
and not without suspicion of an incestuous com¬ 
merce with him, to avoid the scandal of which she 
induced Poleiuoii, king of Cilicia, to maiTy her ; 
but she soon di'serted him and returned to Agrippa, 
with whom she was living in a. d. 62, when St. 
Paul defended himself before him at Caesareia. 
(.Toaeph. Aut. xx. 7. § 3 ; Jnv. vi. 1.5G ; Acts, 
XXV. xxvi.) About a. p. C5, we bear of her 
being at Jerusalem (whither she had gone for the 
performance of a vow), and interceding for the 
Jews with Gessius Florus, at the risk of her life, 
during his cruel massacre of them. (Joseph. Bell. 
Jud. ii. 15. § 1.) Together with her brother, she 
endeavoured to divert her countrvincn from their 

2 I 2 
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purpose of rebi'lUon {lii'U. Jud. ii. 18. § 5); and 
having joined the Romans with him on tlie out¬ 
break of the war, she gained the favour of Vespasian 
by her munificent presents, and tlie love of Titus 
by her beauty. Her connexion with the latter 
continued at Rome, whither she went after the 
capture of Jerusalem, and it is said that he wished 
to make her his wife ; but the f(;ar of offending the 
Romans by such a step compelled liim to dismiss 
her, atid, though she afterwards returned to Rome, 
he still avoided a renewal of their intinuuiy. (Tac. 
Jfist. ii. 2, 81 ; Suet. TH. 7 ; Dion Cass. Lvvi. 
1.'), 18.) Quintilian (/m.s7. Ond. iv. 1) speaks of 
having pleachul her ca.ns(^ on some occasion, not 
further {illudcid to, on which she herself .sat as 
judge. [E. E-l 

liKRl'SADKS (Bpp/rrd577s), a rnh,T in 'J’hrace, 
who inherited, in conjunction with Amadocus and 
(^'CsoblepteiS, the dominions of (’otys on the death 
of the latter in n. r. li/ilt, Rerisades was prohahly 
a son of Cotys and a brother of tlie other two 
})rincos. Di.s reign was short, as lie was aln^ady 
dead in n. c. 85'J ; and on his death Cersobleptes 
declared war against his cliildren. (Dem. ylWx- 
tocr. pp. (i'JJ, ()'J4.) Tlie liirisades (BipuraSrjs) 
inentionod by Di'inarehus (c, JJr///. p. Da) is pro- 
babh’ the same as fhirisades, the king of Bosporu.s, 
who nm-st not bo confounded with the Rerisades 
mentioned above. The ReriB.ades, king of Pontus, 
whom StratonicuB, the player on the lyre, visiU'd 
(Athen. viii. p. 840, d.), must also be regarded as 
the same as Parisadcs. | Paiiisades.] 

REROE (BepoTj), a Trojan woman, married to 
Doryclns, one of the companions of Aeneas. Iris 
assumed the appearance of Reroe when she per¬ 
suaded the women to set fire to tin' shi]»s of Aeneas 
on the coast of Sicily. (Virg. A/'u. v. (>‘20, iVc.) 
There are three other mythical personage.s of this 
name, concerning Avhom nothing of interest is re¬ 
lated, (Hygin. I(i7; Virg. (ioorj. iv. 341; 
Nonnus, xli. laa.) [L. S.] 

REIKJE, the wdfe of (llaucias, an Illyrian king, 
took charge of Pyrriius wlien his father, Aeacidi's, 
w'as expelled from I'ipciriis in u. c. 318. (Justin, 
xvii. 3.) 

RERONICIA'NUS (BepoviKiavos)^ of Sardis, 
a philosopher of considerable rejjutution, mentioned 
only by Eunapius, ( I’d.Soiili. sub fin.) 

RERO'SUS (BTjpwrrdy or Brjpucrcros)^ a priest of 
Rclus at Rabylon, and an historian. His name is 
usually considered to he the same as Rar or Rer 
Oseas, that is, son of Oseas. (Scalig. Aviuiadr. ud 
Kus(‘b. p. 248.) lie was born in the reign of Alex¬ 
ander the flreat, and lived till that of Autiochus 11. 
Furnanied ©cos (ii. c. 281-248), in whose reign he 
is said to have written his history of RahyIonia. 
(Tatian, adr. Gcut. .08 ; Ihiseh, Prwp. Krami. x. 
p. 28.9.) Respecting the personal history of Rerosus 
scarcely anything is known; but he must have 
been a man of education and extensive lean»ing, 
and was well acquainted witli the Oreek languag(‘, 
which the conquests of Alexandtir had diffused 
over a great part of Asia. Some wiiters have 
thought that they can discover in the extant fnig- 
ments of lii.s work traces of the author’.s igmonuice 
of the Chiild(*e language, and thus have come to 
tlie conclusion, that the history of Rabylonia was 
the work of a (Ireek, who assumed the name of a 
celebrated Rabylonian. But this opinion is with¬ 
out any foundation at all. The fact that a Baby¬ 
lonian wrote the history of his own country in 
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Greek cannot be surprising; for, after the Greek 
language had commenced to be spoken in the East, 
a desire appears to have sprung up in some learned 
persons to make the history of their respective^ 
countries known to the Groek.s: hence Menander of 
Tyre wrote the history of Phoenicia, and Manetho 
that of Eg>q)t. The historical work of Berosus 
consisted of three books, and is sometimes called 
Ba€u\uviKd, and sometimes Xa\5aif/co or Icrrupiai 
XaKSaiKai. (Athen. xiv. p, 83.9; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. p. 14‘2, /*rofn‘pt. 1.9.) Tlu; work itself is lost, 
but we ]>ossess several fragnu'nts of it, wliicli arc 
preserved in .losepluis, Eiisc'biiis, Syncelliis, and 
the Christian fathers, who made groat use of the 
work, for Px'rosus seems to have been acquainted 
with tlie sacred books of tlie Jews, whence his 
statements often agri'o with thosi; of the Old 'J'es- 
tament. We know that Rerosus also treated of 
the historv" of the neighbouring countries, such as 
Clialdaea and Media. (Agathias, ii. 24.) He hiin- 
si;If states, that he derived the materials for his 
work from the archives in the temjtle of Reins, 
where chronicles wc-n* kept by the priests; but he 
appears to have used and interprt'ted the early or 
mythical history, according to the views currmit in 
his time. From the fragments extiint we see that 
the work embraced the earliest traditions about 
the human race, a description of Rabylonia and its 
jtopulation, and a chronological list of its kings 
down to tlu' time of the great Cyrus. The history 
of Assyria, Media, and even Armenia, seems to 
have been constantly kept in view also. 'J'here is 
a marked difference, in many instances, between 
the statmuents of Ctesias and those of Berosus ; 
but it is errom^ons to infer from this, as some have 
done, that Rm-osus forgi'd some of his statements. 
The difference ajipears snflicit'ntly accounted fur 
by the circumstance, that (.hesias had rt'course to 
Assyrian and IVrsian sourci's, while Rerosus fol¬ 
lowed the Rabylonian, (Jialdai'iin, and the Jewish, 
which necessaiily placed the same events in a dit- 
feri'iit light, and may frequently have dillered in 
their substance altogether. 'J’he fragments of 
the Babylonica are colh'cted at the end of Scaliger’s 
work de Kmcmtalionr Temporum^ and more com- 
})Iete in Fabricius, Jtibl. (inme. xiv. p. 17.5, &c., of 
the old edition. The best collection is that by 
J. J). (J. Richter. {licrosi Chald. Hisiorvw rpiod 
supcrmvt; vuni Comnmit. de Berosi Vita, ^c. Lips. 
182.5, 8vo.) 

Rerosu-s is also mentioned as one of the earliest 
writers on astronomy, astrology, and similar sub¬ 
jects; but what IMiny, Vitruvius, and Seneca have 
preserved of him on these subjects does not give ns 
a high idea of his astronomieal or mathematical 
knowledge. Pliny (vii. .37) r(;lates, that the Athe¬ 
nians erected a statue to him in a gymnasium, with_ 
a gilt tongue to honour his extraordinary predic¬ 
tions; Vitruvius (ix. 4, x. 7, D) attributes to him 
the invention of a semicircular Bun-dial (Jiemini- 
cUum), and stattjs that, in his later years, he set- 
1 tied in the island of Cos, where he founded a school 
I of astrolog 3 '. By the statement of Justin Martyr 
I {^Chhort, ad (trae.c. c. 30 ; comp. Pans. x. 12. § .5 ; 
and Suida.s, .v. v. ^ISvWa), that the Rabylonian 
Sibyl who gave oracles at Cuma in the time of the 
'I'arquins wa,s a daughter of the historian Berosus, 
some writers have been led to place the real Bero- 
SU.S at a much earlitT date, and to consider the his¬ 
tory which bore his name as the forgery of aGreek. 
But there is little or no reason for such an hypo- 
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thoKis, for Justin may have confounded the well- | 
known historian with some earlier Babylonian of I 
tlui name of Bcrosns; or, what is more probable, I 
the Sibyl whom he mentions is a n^cent one, and 
may really have been the daughter of the liistorian. 

(PauH. 1.c.) [SiHVLLAK.] Otlior writesrs again have 
been inclined to assume, that Berosus the historian 
was a difierent person from the astrologer; but this 
opinion too is not supported by satisfactory evi¬ 
dence. 

The work entitled Bnrosi Aniiquilatiini hhri 
rjuimpu; cum Cornmentariis Jmnnis AnniU which 
appeared at Rome in 1498, fol., and was afterwards 
often reprinted and even translated into Italian, is 
oiKi of the many fabrications of (jiovanni N.-xmii, a 
Dominican monk of Vit(;rbo, better known under 
tlio name of Aniiius of Viterbo, who died in l.'SO'J. 
(h’abric. BiU. Grace, iv. p. 1(1.8, &c.; Vossius, Dc 
J/isf. Grace, p. 1‘JO, &c., ed. Wc'sb'rmatin ; and 
Richter’s Introduction to his edition of the frag¬ 
ments.) [ Ij. S.] 

BKRYLTiUS (BepuAAos), bishop of Rostra in 
Arabia, a. ij. ‘280, maintained that the Son ofdod 
hud no distinct personal existence ludbrc the birth 
of (Ihrist, and that C'hrist was only divine as hav¬ 
ing the divinity of the Father residing in him, 
commnnicated to him at his birth as a ray or 
('manution from the Father. At a council held at 
Rostra (a. I). 244) ho was convinced by Origen of 
the error <»f his doctrine, atul returned to the 
('alholic faith. lie wrote Hymns, Poems, and 
Betters, several of tlie latter to Origen, thanking 
him for having reclaimed him. A work was ex¬ 
tant in tlu' time of Eusebius and of Jerome, in 
wliieh was an aecount of the c|u(‘stions discussed 
between BeryUus and Origen. None of bis works 
are (‘xtant. (Fiiseb. II. K. vi. 28, 88; Ilieron. </«■ 
Vir. Jllasfr. c. (10; Socrates. H. E. iii. 7.) [I*. S. J 

BKH V"1T US, a surname given to several writers 
from their being natives of Ih'rvtus. See An.vtc)- 
I.tt’S, JIkHMII’IM’S, Bl'I’KlltJt'.S, 'J'.M’Ht’S. 

BESANTl'NUS {B7j(ra»'T7j/<»v). Tlu* Vatican 
]\IS. of tlie (ircelc Anthology attributes to an author 
of this name two epigrains, of which one is also 
nscrilied to Pallas {^Aual. ii. p. 48.'), No. 184 ; Ja¬ 
cobs, iii. p. 142), and the other (.Jacolis, EaraL e,v 
(\vl. Vat, 42, xiii. p. (l.'il) is included among the 
epigrams of I'heogiiis. (Vv. 5*27, 528, Bekk.) This 
latter epigram is (juoted by Stobaeus as of *’Theog- 
nis or Besantinus.” (Tit. cxvi. 11.) 'J’ho “ Egg” 
of Simmias {Anal. i. p. 207, Jtu-obs, i. p. 140) bears 
the following title in the Vatican MS.: Br}<TauTtvov 
'PdSuw (duv ri AwffidHa rj diKpurepoi ydp 

*P(iSioi. Hence we may infer that Besantinus was 
a Rhodian. 

All author of this name is repeatedly «junted in 
the Etymologicuin Magnum (pp. (108, 1. 57, 085, 
1. 5(1, Sylb.), whom Fabricius {Hidl. Grace, x 772) 
lightly identifies willi the Ilelhulius Besantinus 
of Photius. [ llKi.LAniiTs.] 'J'lie name is also sjielt 
Bisantinus. (BiuavTii/os, Etym. Mag. p. *21*2. 49; 
Fabric. ItiU. Grace, iv. p. 4(17.) j P. S.] 

BESSUS (Brjeraos), was satrap of Bactria in 
ibe time of Dureius III. (Codomannus), who saw 
reason to suspect him of treachery .soon after the 
battle of Issus, and simimoiuid him accordingly 
from liis satrapy to Babylon, where he was col¬ 
lecting forces for the continuance of the war. 
(Curt. iv. 8. § 1.) At the battle of Arbela, n. c. 
881, Bessus commanded the left wing of the l*er- 
sian army, and was thus directly opposu'd to Alcx- 
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andcr himself. (Curt. iv. 1*2. § G ; Ait. AtiuO. 
iii. p. 59, e.) After this battle, when the fortunes 
of Dareius seemed hopelessly ruined, Bessns 
formed a plot with Nabarzancs and others to seize 
the king, and either to put him to deatli and make 
themselves masters of the empire, or to deliver 
him up to Alexander, according to circumstances. 
Soon after the flight of Dareius from Ecbataria 
(where, aftt:r the battle of Arbela, he had taken 
refuge), the conspirators, who had the Bactrimi 
troops at their command, succeeded in possessing 
themselves of th<i king’s jierson, and placed him in 
chains. But, being closely pressed in pursuit by 
Alexander, and having in vain urged J)areius to 
mount a hor.se and continue bis flight with tliem, 
they filled up by In’s murder the measure of their 
treason, ii. 880. (Curt. v. 9 — 18; Arr. Ana ft. 
iii. pp. ()8, G9 ; Diod. xvii. 78 ; J’liit. Ale,r. 4*2.) 
Af‘l<‘r this deed Bessns fil'd into Bactria, where he 
collected Ji considerable force, and assumed the 
name and insignia of royalty, witli the title of 
Artaxorxes. (Curt. vi. (i. ^ 18 ; Arr. Anah. iii. 
p. 71, d.) On tlie apjiroach of Alexander, he fil'd 
from him beyond the Oxus, but was at length be¬ 
trayed by two of his followers, and fell into the 
liaiids of I^tolemy, whom Alexander had sent for¬ 
ward to receivi' him. (Curt. vii. 5 ; AvT.Anab. iii. 
p. 75; comp. Htrab. xi. p. 518.) He was brought 
naki'd before the conqueror, and, having been 
scourged, was sent to Zariaspa, the capital of 
Bactria (Strab. xi. p. 51 1) : here, a council being 
aftiTwards held upon him, he was sentenced to 
sillier mutilation of his nose and ears, and was de¬ 
livered for exeeiition to Oxatlires, the brother of 
Dareius, who put him to a cruel death. 'J’he mode 
of it is variously related, and Flntarch even makes 
AU'xander himself the author of the shocking 
barbarity which he describes. (Curt. vii. 5, 10; 
Arr. Anah. iv. p. 82, d. ; JMolem. and Aristohul. 
(()>. Arr. Anah. iii. ad jin.; Diod. xvii. 88 ; l*lnt. 
Alc.v. 48; .lust. xii. 5.) [K. E.J 

BESTES (BcirTvJsr), perhaps Vestes, siirnameil 
Conostaulus, a (iieek inleipreter of the Novells, 
filled the oiHce of jiiilev Mli, and ]irobably li\ed 
soon after the age of Justinian. He is cited by 
JIarnu'iiopulus [Eronifditariiim. ]). 42(>, eil. 1587), 
and mentioned by N’ie. Comneiiu.s I’apailopoli. 
{Eraemdat. Mi/slaaaa. p. .’>72.) f,). T. U. | 

BE'S'l’IA, the name of a family of the plebeian 
Ctilpumia gens. 

1. E. CAi-i’tMiNTi’s Bkstta, tribune of the 
plebs, «. i;. 121, obtained in his tribuneship the 
recall of 1*. Popillius Laenas, wlio had been 
b.'inished throiigli the efforts of C. ( Iracchus in 128. 
{V\c. Brut. 84 ; comp. \’ell. Pat. ii. 7 ; Pint. (\ 
Graeeh. 4.) This made liim jiojtnlar with tlie 
aristocmtical party, who then had tlie chief power 
in the state ; ami it was tliruugh their influence 
doubtless that he obtained the consulship in 111. 
The war against Jugurtha ivas assigned to him. 
He prosecuted it ut first with the greatest vigour; 
hut when Jugurtha offered him and his legate, M. 
Scaiirus, large sums of money, he concluded a 
peace with the Niimidian without consulting the 
senate, and returned to Borne to hold the comitia. 
His conduct excited tin' greatest indignation at 
Rome, and the aristocracy was obliged to yield to 
the wishes of tlie peojile, and allow an investigation 
into the whole matter. A bill was introduced for 
the jiiirpose by tk Mamilius Limetanus, and three 
commissioners or judges (i/Kacsjiforcs) appointed, one 
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of whom Scaurus contrived to he chosen. Many men 
of high rank wtsre condemned, and Beatia among 
the rest, u. c. 110. The nature of Bestia's puniah- 
ment is not mentioned ; but he was living at Romo 
in B. c. 00, in which j’car ho went v(>lunt;irily into 
exile, after the passing of the Varia lex, by which 
all were to be brought to trial who had been en¬ 
gaged in exciting the Italians to revolt. 

Bestia possessed many good qualities ; ho was 
prudent, active, and cap:ii)le of enduring fatigue, not 
ignorant of wartare, and uiidiNUiayetl by danger; 
but his greediness of gain spoilt all. (Cic. L c.; 
Sail. Jug. '27 —*20, 4(1, G‘j ; Appian, li. C. i. 37 ; 
Val. Max. viii. 0. § 4.) 

*2. L. CALruiiNius Bkstia, probably a grand¬ 
son of the pivc(!diug, was one of tli(‘ Clatilinariau 
conspirators, and is mentioned hy Sallust as tri¬ 
bune of the plehs in the year iti which the con¬ 
spiracy was d(!tected, n. c. (>3. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that ii(* was then only trihune designatus; 
and that he lield tin; ollioe in tlie following year, 
11 . c. ()'2, tlioiigli he enl(Ted upon it, as usual, on 
the 10til of I-)eceml)er, (Jo. It was agreed among 
the conspirators, that lleslia should make an attack 
upon Cic(‘ro in tlu! popular assemhly, and that this 
should be the signal for their ri.sing in th«‘ follow¬ 
ing iiiglit. The \igilauce of Cicero, however, as is 
well known, jirevented this. (Sail. (at. 17, 43; 
Appian, H. (\ ii. 3; Pint. f-Ve. *23 ; Schol. Bob. 
/>/•<> j). 21)1, pro Sit//, p. 3(i(J, ed Orelli.) 

Bestia was ai'dile in ii. c. fiO, and wa.s an un- 
Miccessful candidate for the praetorship in o7, not¬ 
withstanding his hriliery, for which he was brought 
to trial in the following y<;ar and condemned. He 
was dt'feiuled by his former emmiy, Cicero, who 
had now become reconciled to him, and speaks of 
him as his intimate friend iii his oration for Caelius. 
(c. II.) After Caesar's death, Bestia attached 
himself to Antony, wliom he accompanii;d to Mu- 
tina in n, a. 43, in hope.s of obtaining the consulship 
in the j)lace (d M. Brutus, although he liad not 
been praetor. (Cic. J^hU. xiii. 12, ad (^u. Fr. ii. 
3, Phil. xi. 0 , xii. «, xiii. 2.) 

BMTIBIE'NUS or BETILLI'NUS. LBassus, 
BkTIMUNL’S. I 

BETC'CniS BAiUUJS. ( Barki's.] 

BIA (Bia), the personilicatioii of mighty force, 
is described as the daughter of thi; Titan Palla.s 
and l^tyx, and as a sister of Zelos, Cratos, and Nice, 
(Hesiod. T/w-og. 33.); vVeschyl. Prom. 12.) [ B.S.] 

BIA'DICE (Btafil/cTj), or, as some MSS. call 
liirr, Demodict!, the wife of Creteus, who on account 
of her love for I’hrixus meeting Avith no return, 
accused him before Athamas. Atliamas tlierefon* 
Avanted to kill his son, but ho was sav<*d by Ne- 
pliele. (Hygin. Poi't.Jstr. ii. 20; Sehol. ad Piud. 
Pglh. iv. 2})}{; comp. Atmaaias.) [L. S.J 

BIA'N(.)R, an ancient hero of the town of Man¬ 
tua, was a son of Tiheris and Munto, and Avas also 
called Ociius or Aucmis. He is said to have built 
the town of Mantua, and to have called it after 
his motiier. According to others, Ocmis Avtis a 
son or brotlier of Auletos, the founder of Pei'iisia, 
and emigrated to Gaul, where he built Cvse.na. 
(Serv. ad Virg. Fcl. ix. (JO, Jen. x. 103.) [L. S.) 

BIA'NOR (Btdi^wp), a Bithynian, the author of 
twenty-one epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
lived under the emperors Augustus and Tiberius. 
His epigrams Avere included by Philip of Thessiilo- 
niea in hi.s collection, (dacobs, .xiii, p. 3(j3; Fabric. 
lii/jl. Clrace. iA'. p. 407.) [1*. S.J 
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BIAS (Bias), son of Amythaon, and brother of 
the seer Melampns. He married Pero, daughter 
of Neleus, Avliom her father had refused to give 
to any one unless he brought him the oxen of 
Iphiclii.s. These Melampus obtained by his courage 
Jind skill, and so won the princess for his brother. 
(Schol. ad T/icocril. Jdgll. iii. 43; Schol. ad Apoll. 
lihod. i. 118; Pans. iv. 3(i; comp. Horn. Odf/ss. 
xi. 28G, &c., XV. 231.) Through his brother also 
Bias is siiid to have gained a third of the kingdom 
of Argos, Melampus having insisted upon it in his 
behalf, as part of the condition on which alone he 
AAauiId cure the daughters of Proetus and the other 
Argive women of tlieir madness. According to 
[ Pansjiuias, the Biaiilidae continued to rule in 
Argos for four genenitions. Ajiollonius Rhodius 
mentions three sons of Bias among the Argonauts, 
—Talaus, Areius, ajid Leodocus. (Herod, ix. 34; 
J*ind. AV;«. i.x. 30 ; Seliol. ail. /oc .; Dioil. iv. G8 ; 
Pans. ii. G, 18; ^Xjioll. Rliod, i, 118.) Ac¬ 
cording to the received reading iu Died. iv. (J8, 
“■ Bias” AAas also the name of a sou of Melani- 
jms by Tpliijiueira, daughter of Megapi'iithes; 
but it has been proposed to read “ Alias,” in ac¬ 
cordance Avitfi ]*aus. i. 43; Apoll. Rhod, i. 142 ; 
Apollod. i. .0. I ]']. E.] 

BIAS (Biay), of Priene in loniii, is always 
reckoned among the Seven Sages, and is mention¬ 
ed by Dicaoarclins {<i]>. Diog. f.al’rf. i. 41) as one 
of tile Four to Avhom alone that title AA'as universally 
givmi—tlie remaining three bi'ing'J'iiales, Pittacus, 
and Solon. We do not know the e.xact period at 
wliich Bias lived, but it appears from tlie reference 
made to him by tlie poet Hipponax, Avho floarisli- 
ed about the middle' of the sixth eeiitury n. c., 
that he had by that time Ih'couk; distinguished for 
his skill as an advocate, and for his use of it iu 
defence of the right. (Hiog. Liiert. i, 84, 88 ; 
Strab. xiv. p. G3G.) Diogenes Luertius informs 
us, that lie die<l at a very advanced age, immedi¬ 
ately after pleading sincessruJIy the cause of a 
friend: by the time the votes of the judges hail 
been taken, lie Avas found to have expired. Like 
the rest of th(‘ Seven Sagos, Avilli the exception of 
Thales, the fame of Bias Avas derived, not Iroj-n 
philosophy, as the word is usually understood, but 
from a certain practical wisdom, moral and ]K)liti- 
cjil, the fruit of exporieiice. Many of his sayings 
and doings are recorded by Diogenes Laertius, iu 
his rambling uncritical way, and by others. In 
particular, he sutlers iu cliaracter as the reputed 
author of tlie sellish maxim <pi\f7v tus piai^ffovTas ; 
and there is a certain iingallaiit dilemma on the 
subject of marriage, which Ave find fathered upon 
him in Aulns Gellius. (Herod, i. 27, 170 ; 
Aristot. likt. ii. 13. S 4; Cic. dc Amic. KJ, 
Panul. i.; Diod. Eax. p. 552, ed. Wess ; Gell. 
V. 11 ; Diog. Laert. i. 82—88 ; comp. Herod, 
i. *20—22 ; Pint. Sol. 4.) | E. E.] 

BIBA'CULUS, the name of a family of the 
Furia gens. 

1. L. Fuitnrs BiUAcnLUS, quaestor, fell in the 
battle of ('annae, n. c. 21(J. (Liv. xxii. 40.) 

2. L. Fuuius Bihaculus, a pious and religious 
man, avIio, when he was praetor, ciirried, at the 
command of his father, the inagister of the college 
of the Salii, the anciliu with his six lictors preced¬ 
ing him, although he Avas exempted from this duty 
by virtue of his praetorship. (Val. Max. i. 1. § 0; 
Lactunt. i. 21.) 

3. M. Fuku's Bibaculus. See below. 
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niBA'ClJLlJS, M. FIJ'IMUS, who is cksscl 
hy Quintilian (x. 1. § fiU) alon^- with (ktiillus and 
Jii)race as on<! of tlie most distinguislnul of tin* 
lloman satiric iandK)jfra})hors, and who is in like 
manner ranked liy l)ioniedes, in his chapter on 
ianihic verse (p. 4}J'2, cd. Putsch.) with Arcliilochus 
and Ilipponax, ainonj? the (ireeks, and with Jaici- 
lius, (!atullus, and Horace, amnni^ the Latins, 
was horn, accordinj; to St. deroine in tlie Eusehian 
chronicle, at Cremona in the year n. c. 1 (),*>. I-’roin 
tlie scanty and unimportant specimens of his works 
transmitted to modern times, we are scarce!}' in a 
condition to fonn any estimate of his powcu's. A 
sin;^'lo senarian is quoted hy Suetonius (//« lUttstr. 
(ir. c. J)), containinir an allusion to the loss of me¬ 
mory sustained in old a^e hy the famous Orhllius 
l^ipillus; and the same author (c. 11) has pre¬ 
served two short epigrams in lumdecasyllaliic niea- 
sun;, not remarkaljle for goetd taste or good feeling, 
in which IJihaculus sneer.s at the poverty to whicii 
his friend, Vahu ius Catit ( Val.KKirs C.ato |, had 
heen rc'duced at the clos(! of lif(‘, a^ contrasted with 
the s])lendour of tlie villa which that unfortunate 
poet and grammarian had at one pt'Hod possessed 
at Tuseulum, hut wliich had been seized Ity his 
importunate creditors. In addition to these fiag- 
nienis, ji dactvlic hexameter is to he found in tin* 
Sclujll.ist on .luvenal (viii. 1<!), and a scrap consist¬ 
ing of threi' words in Charisius (p. H)2,ed. Putsch.). 
A\’e have good retison, however, to heiievi* that 
liiliaculus did not (online his ellurts to pieces of a 
light or sarcastic lone, hut attempted themes <4’ 
jiiore lofty ])ret(‘nsions. It seems certain tliat he 
juihlished a poem on the (taulish wars, entitled 
/ii/ii (idUiri^ and it is jU'ohalde that h<‘ 
was the Jiuthor of tinother upon some t>f tlu' legends 
connected \\ iih ilu; Aetliiojjian allies of liing Priam. 
The former is known to us only from an unlucky 
metaphor cleverly parodied hy ll(*race, who takes 
occasion at tin* same tinu* to ridicule the obese ro¬ 
tundity of person which distinguished the coiu- 
}»oser. (llor. Sci'iii. ii. a. 41, and the n(*tes of the 
Scholiast ; comp, (^uintil, viii. (I. IT.) Tin; ex- 
isteiici! of the latter depends upon onr acknowledg¬ 
ing tlnit the “tnrgidiis Alpinns” re[»resented in the 
ejiistlc to .Iiilius Floras (1. 10.‘#) as '“murdering” 
JMennmn, and jxdluting l)y his turhid descriptions 
tlie fiiir fountains of tlu; Uhim*, is no otlu;r than 
Biliaculus, 'J’lie evidence for tliis rests entirely 
upon an emendation intioduced hy Bentley into 
the text of the old coninientators on the above 
})assage, hut the correction is so simple, and udlies 
so well with the rest of the annotation, and with 
the circumstances of the case, that it may he pro¬ 
nounced almost certain. The whole (piestion is 
fully and satisfactorily discussed in the disserta¬ 
tion of Weichert in his /’o(7. Latin. lu liiju. p. D.'H, 
(Vc. Slioidd we tliink it worth our while to 
iiupnre into the cause of th(! enmity thus mani¬ 
fested hy Jlomce toward| a brother poet whose 
age might have commanded forbearance if not n*- 
spect, it may perhaps be plaiisilily aserihed to some 
indisposition wliich had been testified on tlie part 
of the elder hard to recognise the merits of his 
youthful competitor, and possibly to some expres¬ 
sion of indignation at the presumptuous fri*edom 
with which Lucilius, the idol and model of the old 
school, had he(?n censured in the earlier productions 
of the Venusian. An additional motive may lie 
leiMid ill the fact, which we learn from the well- 
known oration of Crcniutius C’ordus as reported by 
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Tacitus iv. of), that the writings of Bil;a- 

culuB were stuUed with insults against the first 
two Caesars—a consideration wliich will serve to 
explain also the hostility displayed ]>y the favourite 
(>f the Augustan court towards Catiillus whose ta¬ 
lents and taste were as fully and deservedly apjuv- 
ciated by his countrymen and contemporaries a.-, 
they have hemi liy modern critics, hut whose prai ses 
were little likely to somul jileasing in the ears of 
the adopted son and lii'ir of the dictator .hilius. 

Lastly, by comparing some I'xpressions of the 
elder Pliny (Praef. //. X.) -with hints dropped liy 
Suetonius (t/c I/luslr. (ir. c, 4) and Macrohius (.SW- 
t/in/. ii. 1), then; is room for a conjectun', that 
Bihaculus nuule a collection of (■elehrati;d jests and 
witticisms, and gave the compilation to the woild 
und(‘r tlu^ title of Ijncnhrdfinii'it. 

We must carefully avoid confouiidiiig Furius 
Bibaculus with the Furius who was imitated in 
several jiassages of tlie Aeiieid, and from wl:o-,e 
Annals, extending to eleven hoolis at least, we 
find some extracts in the Saturnalia. (.Maeroh, Sa- 
turn. vi. 1; Coinjiare Merula. ml i',in. Ann. p. xli.) 
The latter was Jiamed in full .Anhis Fnrins Antins. 
and to him L. Lulatius I'atulus, colleague of IM. 
Marins in tin* eonsulshij) of it. r. 102, addre^s(•d 
an account of tlie cainjciign against tlu* Cimlui. 
((’if. Jind. c. Isj.) 'I’o tlii' iMiiiurt Antia> an; .'it- 
attrilmted certain liiu-s found in Anlus (rellins 
(xviii. 11), and hronglit under review on account 
of tin* affected iieot'*ri>.nis v\ iih which they abound. 
Had we any fair ]!retext for caHing in i|nestion 
tile authority of the sutiunaries ]ire:i\ed to the 
cliajiters of the lNoct'*s Attic:;.*, we should feel 
; sti'oiigly dispoMMl to follow (i. .1. \'oss, L:unl;iims, 

' atid llciiidorf, in as-igniiig tliesi* lollies to the am¬ 
bitious Bibaculus rather than to th>* chaste and 
; siinjih* Aniias, whom even \’irgil did tint (li*>d;uu 
' to copy. (\\*<*iclu‘rt, Luhd. lu liija.) [ W. B.) 

I Bl'Brjil'S, a cogiionu'ii of tiie ph*lH“iau Cal- 
; jmrnia gt*u.s. 

I. L. vM’fiiNifs Bint i.t’s, obtained each of 
the public magislraci(*s in the same year as C. 
Julius Cae.sir. He was enrale aediU* in li. c. bo, 
praetor in (!2, ami consul in MK (’ae.sar was 
anxious to obtain L. Luccc'ius for his colleague in 
the consulship; liut a*- Lucceius was a thorough 
partizau of (hu'sar’s, while Jfibulus was opposed to 
him, tlu; aristocratical party used every ('ll'oi*t to 
secure the el(*etion of tin* latter, ami conlrihuted 
large sums of money for this purposi*. (Suet. (h<'s. 
1!>.) Biliulus, accordiuglv. gained his election, hut 
was able to do but very litth* for his jiarty. After 
an iiielfectual attempt to opjiose (.hu-sar's agrarian 
law, he withdrew from tlie ]io]iuhir assemblies .'d- 
togellier, and shut himself up in hi^ own luuise for 
the remainder of the ye;ir ; whence it was said in 
i«»ke, that it was the consiil.^hip ol‘Julius and Cae¬ 
sar. He couiined his opposition to puhlisliiiig 
(*dicts against Caesar's measures: these were 
widely circulat'd amoug his jiiirty, and greatly ex¬ 
tolled as pieces of composition. (Suet. Cars. i). 4J) ; 
Cic. ad Aft. ii. 1.'), 2d; Pint. 41J : coin]). 

Cic. Jirut. 77.) To vitiate Caesar’s measures, in; 
also ])reteiule(l, that he wtis observing the ski(‘s, 
wliile Ills colleagtu; was engaged in the comilia 
(Cic. pro Ihnn. lo); hut such khid of opposition 
was not likely to have tiny etl’ect upon Caesar. 

(>n the expiration of his consulship, Bihulus re¬ 
mained at Borne, ns no ])rovincc luid been assigned 
him. Here he cojitinued to ojipose tlu; nietisuics 
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of Caesar and Pompey, and prevented the latter 
in 56 from restoring in person Ptolemy Auletes to 
Kgypt. When, however, a coolness hegjin to arise 
between Caesar and Pompey, Bibuhis supported 
the latter, and it was upon his jiropowil, that 
Pompey was elected sole consul in 52, when the 
republic was almost in a state of anarchy through 
the tumults following the death of ('lodius. In the 
following year, 51, Bihiihis obtained a province in 
conse(iuence of a law of Pompey’s, which jnovided 
that no future consul or ])raetor should have a j>ro- 
vince till live years after the expinition of his 
magistracy. As the magistrates for the time being 
were thus exclmb-d, it was ju'ovided that all men 
of consular or praetorian rank who had not held 
provinces, should now draw lots for thci vacant ones. 
In consequence of this measure Bibulus went to 
Syria as proconsul about the same time as CiciTo 
went to Cilicia. The eastern ju-ovinces of the Ho¬ 
man empire W(*re tlien in the greatest alarm, {is the 
Piirthians had crossed the luqdimtes, but they 
were driven back shortly before the arrivjil of 
Bibuhis by C. Cassius, the proqnaestor. Cicero 
was very jealous of this victory which had been 
gained in a neighbouring firovince, ;ind took good 
care to let his friends know tliat Bibulus had no 
share in it. When nibulus obtained a tluinks- 
giving of twenty days in eonseqnence of the vic¬ 
tory, Cicero coinphiined bitterly, to his friends, 
that Bibulus had made false representations to the 
senate. Althongli great lears were enlm-tiined, 
that the invasion wouhl be repeated, the Purthiaus 
did not appejir for the next year. Bibulus left the 
province with the reputation of having administered 
its intermil {iffairs with integrity and zeal. 

On his return to tlie west in 41», Bihuliis was 
appointed by Pompey commander of his llect in 
the Ionian sea to prevent Caesar from crossing 
over into (rreece. Caesar, however, contrived to 
elude his vigilance; and Bibulus fell in with only 
thirty ships returning to Italy sifter landing 
some troops. Enraged at his disappointment, he 
burnt those ships with their crews. This was in 
the winter; and his own men suffered mucli from 
cold and want of fuel {ind ivator, .as f’aesar wjis 
now in possession of tin; eastern coast .and pre¬ 
vented his crews from landing. Sickness broke 
out among his men ; Bilnilns himself fell ill, and 
died in the beginning of the year 4 8, near Corcyna, 
before the battle of Dyrrbacliium. (Caes, li. ( \ iii. 
5—18; Dion Cass. xli. 18; Plat.1 u; Oros. 
vi. 15 ; Cic. Jirvf. 77.) 

Bibulus w.'is not a man of mucli tibility, and is 
chiefly' indebted for Jiis celebrity to the fact of Jiis 
being one of C<ae.s:ir''s ])riii(;ip.al, though not most 
formidable, oppoiumts. He m.irried Porci.a, the 
dinighter of M. Porcius Cato Uticeiisis, by whom ^ 
he had three sons nienti<med below. (Drclli, Ono- 
vuist. Tull. p. 119, &c.; Drumaim‘’s Gcsch. Roms, 
ii. p. 97, &c.) 

2. 3, Calpurnii Biinrr.i, two sons of the pre¬ 
ceding, whose pracmonuuis arc unknown, were 
murden'd in Egypt, B. c. 59, by the soldiers of 
(hibinius. Their hither boj-e his loss with fortitude 
tliough lie deeply felt it; and when the murderers 
of his children were suhserjiieiitly delivered up to 
liiin by Cleopatra, lie sent them btick, s.aying tli.at 
their punishment w.as not bis duty but that of the 
senate. Bibulus bad ]uobably sent his sons into 
Egypt to solicit aid against tlie Parthians; and they 
may havi' been murdered by the soldiers of Gabi 
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nius, bectiusc it was known tlnit their father had 
been opposed to the expedition of Oabinius, which 
had been undertaken at the instigation of Pompey. 
(Caes. R. C. iii. 110; Val. Max. iv. 1. § 15 ; comp. 
Cic. ad AH. vi. 5, ad Fain. ii. 17.) 

4. L. Calpurnius Bibi/lus, tlie youngest son 
of No. 1, w.as quite a youth at liis father’s death 
(Pint. Brut, 13), after which he lived at Rome 
with M. Brutus, who married his mother Porciji. 
Ho went to Atliens in n. c:. 45 to prosecute his 
studies (Cic. ad Alt. xii. 32), ,'ind .ap[)c;irs to have 
joined his step-father Brutus jifter the death of Cae¬ 
sar in 44, in consequence of which he was proscribed 
by the triumvirs. He was present .at the battle of 
Philippi in 42, and shortly after surrendered him¬ 
self to Antony, who jiardoned him {ind ]>romoted 
him to the command of his fli'et, whence we find on 
some of the coins of Antony the inscription E. 
Bibttlus Prakp. Clas. (Eckhel, v. p. J61, vi. 
p. 57.) He w!is frequently employed by Antony 
in the iiegothitions between himself and Augustus, 
and was finally promoted by the fornu'r to the go¬ 
vernment of Syria, where, he died shortly before tlie 
battle of Actiiim. (Apjiiau, B. C. iv. 38, 104,130’, 
v. 132.) Bibulus wrote the Memorabilia of bis 
step-father, a small work which I^luturch made use 
of in writing the life of Brutus. (Ciut. Brut. 13, 
23.) 

C. BT'BTTLUS, .an aediht mentioned by Tacitus 
{Ann. iii. .52) in the reign of 'I’iberiiis, a. ii. 22, 
aj)pears to be tlie same as tiio E. Publieius Bibulus, 
a ph'.bcian aedile, to whom the senate granted a 
huruil-place both for himself iind his posterity. 
(Orelli, Tnsir. n.‘J(>9o.) 

BILIEN IS. [ ] licLLiKN rs, ■] 

BION (Biou'). 1. Of Proconne.sus, a contem¬ 
porary of Pherecyd(*s of Syros, who consequently 
lived {iboiit B. c. 5()0. lli* is mentioned by Dio¬ 
genes Eaertius (iv. .58) jis tin* autlior of two works 
wliich he does not specify; but we must infer from 
Clemens of Alexandria (.S'/roai. vi. {>. 2()7), that one 
of these was jui abridgement of the work of the 
ancient historian, Cadmus of Miletus. 

2. A mathematician of Ahdeni, and a pupil of 
Democritus, lie wrote both in the Ionic and Attic 
diali?cts, and was the Jirst who said tlnit there were 
soino ]);irts of the earth in which it was night ior 
six months, while the remaining six months were 
one uninterrupted day. (Diog. Eaert. iv. .58.) He 
is jirobably tlie same as the one whom blrabo (i. 
p. 29) c;ills ill! astrologer. 

3. Of Soli, is mentioned liy Diogenes Tnii'rtius 
(iv'. 58) as the author of a work on Aethiiqiia 
{AidimriKa), of which a few fragments are preserved 
in Pliny (vi. 35), Athenaeiis (xiii. p. 566), and in 
Cramer’s Amrduta (iii. p. 4E5). Whether he i.s 
the sjune .as the one from whom Plutarch {Tin's. 
20) quotes a tradition respecting the Amazons, 
and from whom Agathi.as (ii. 2.5 ; comp. Syncellns, 
p. 676, ed. Dindorf) quotes a sUitement respecting 
the history of Assyria, is uiiciTtain. Varro {De. 
R(i HhkI. i. 1) mentions Bion of tSoli among the 
writers on agriculture; and Pliny refers to the 
s,ain(! or similar works, in the Elenchi to several 
books. (Eib. 8, 10, 14, 1.5, 17, 18.) Some think 
th.it Bion of Soli is the same us Caecilius Bion. 
[Bion, Caeui.iu.s.] 

4. Of Smyrna, or nither of the small place of 
Phlossa on the river Meh?s, no.ar Smyrna. (Suid. 
s.r. 06«KptTos.) All that we know about him is 
the little that can be inferred from the third Idyl 
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of Moschus, who laments liis nntinicly death. 'J’he 
time at wijich he lived can bo pretty accumtely 
determined by the fact, that he was older than 
JVloschus, who calls himself the pupil of Ilion. 
(MoKch. iii. .OG, ik.c.) Ilis flourisliing period must 
therefore liave very nearly coincided with that of 
Theocritus, and must be hx<^d at about n. c. *JbO. 
Moschus states, that Hion left his native country 
and spent the last yi^ars of his life in Sicily, culti¬ 
vating bucolic i)oetry, the natural growth of that 
island. Whether he also visited Macedonia and 
Thrace, as Moschus (iii. 17, &c.) intimates, is un¬ 
certain, since it may be that Moschus mentions 
those countries only because he calls Jlion the Do¬ 
ric ()r])heiis. He died of poison, which had been 
administered to him by several persons, who after¬ 
wards received their well-deserved ])unishnient for 
th(i crime. With respect to tlu' relation of master 
and pupil between Ib'on and Moschus, we cannot 
say anything with certainty, except that th(‘ resem¬ 
blance between the productions of the two poets 
obliges us to sufipose, at least, that JMoschus inii- 
tati'd llion ; and this may, in fact, be all that is 
meant when J\foschus calls himself a disciple of 
the latt(T. The suhj('cts of llion's jioetry, \h. 
shepherds’and lovc'-songs, an^ beautifully described 
by Moschus (iii. b'J, (.Ve.); but we can now form 
only a partial judgment on the spirit and style of 
liis jioetry, on account of the fragmentary condition 
ill whicli Ills works have come down to us. tSonu* 
of his idyls, as his poems are usually called, are 
e.Ytant entire, hut of others we have only fnig- 
inents. Their style is very ndined, the sentiments 
soft and sentimental, and liis versification (he uh's 
the hexameter exclusively) is very lliieiit and ele¬ 
gant. In the invention and managenn'iit of his 
suhjects lie is superior to Moschus, Imt in strength 
ami depth of feeling, and in the truthfulness of his 
smitiments, he is much infinior to Theocritus. This 
is particularly visilde in the greatest of his extant 
poi'ins, 'ETTiTciepius ’A5c«5vi5os. He is usually reck¬ 
oned among the liucolic ])oets ; lint it must he re- 
meiiihc.-red that this name is not eonfiiKHl to the 
suhjeets it really indicates ; for in the tiim* of I’.ion 
biu'olic! Jioetry also emliraeed that dass of jioems 
in wliich the legends about gods and heroes were 
treated from an erotic jioint of view. 'I’he language 
of such Jioems is us.ially the Doric dialect mixed 
with Attic and Tonic forms. ]{an‘ ])oric fonns, 
liowever, occur nnicli less frequently in the j>oems 
of llion than in those of 'J’h(*ocritns. ]n the iirst 
editions of 'i'liencritus the jioems of IJion are mixed 
with those of the former; and tlie first who sejia- 
rated them was Adoljihus jNTekerch, in his edition 
of Uion and Moschus. (liniges, 14to.) In 
most of the suliseiiiieiit editions of 'J’heocritns the 
remains of liion and Moschus are jiriiited at the 
end, as in those of Winterton, Valckenaer, Dniiiek. 
(laisford, and Schaefer. The text of the editions 
jirevious to those of Mrunck and N'alckeiiaer is tliat 
of Henry Stephens, and imjiortant corrections were 
first made by the former two scluilar.s. The best 
among the subsequent editions are those of Kr. 
.lacohs ((lotha, 17bo, bvo.), (lilb, Waketii-ld (Tam- 
don, 17fb)), and .J. F. Manso ((lotlia, 17b4, second 
edition, Ijeijizig, 1})()7, tivo.), which contains an 
elaborate dissiirtation on the life and jioetry of 
liion, a commentary, and a (Jennan translatioli. 

.'). A tragic poet, whom Diogmies Tiaertius (iv. 
.511) di'scribes as iruirjTTjs Tpay<^5las tcHv TapffiKuv 
\eyo/x4yu>v. Casiiubon {Ik-Sat. J’oat. i. 5) remarks, 
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that Diogenes liy these words meant to describe a 
poet whose works boro tlie character of extempore 
poetry, of which the inhabitants of Tarsus were 
particularly fond (Strab. xiv. p. G74), and that 
liion lived shortly before or at the time of Strabo. 
Stiidas (s.v. AurxuAos) mentions a son of Aeschylus 
of the name of Bion who was likewise a tragic 
poet; but nothing further is known aliout him. 

G. A melic poet, about whom no particulars arc 
kiKiwm. (Diog. TauTt. iv. .^fi; Eudoc. p. 94.) 

7. A (Jrcek sojihist, who is said to have censured 
Homer for not giving a true account of the events 
he describes. (Acron, ad Ilorat.Epist. ii. 2.) He 
is perhajis the same as one of the two rhetoricians 
of this name. 

}{. 'I'he name of two Greek rhetoricians ; tlie one, 
a native of S 3 "racuse, was tlie author of theoretical 
w'orks on rhetoric (rex^as pTjropiKus yeypatfiuis); 
the other, whose native country is nnknown, was 
said to have written a work in nine books, 
which liore the names of the nine IMuses. (Diog. 
lA'iert. iv. .ao.) [h. S.] 

ETON (Ct&»/), a Scytliiaii jdiilosojiher, surnamed 
DoiivsTii ENITKS, from the town of Oczacovia, OI- 
bia, or Eorvstlienes, near the mouth of tlu* Dniejier, 
Iiv(‘d about n. (;. 'Job, but the exact dates of hi> 
birth and death are uncertain. Strabo (i. ji. I.'}) 
mentions liini as a contemjinniry of Eratosthenes, 
who was bom it. c. JTu. Jjai rtius (iv. 4G, Acc.) 
has jireservcd an account which Eion liimsclf gave 
of his jiarent'igo to Antigonus Gonatas, kiiitr of 
Macedonia. Jlis father was a freednian, aiul his 
mother, ()lymjiia, a Lacedaemonian harlot, and the 
wlioli* faiiiilv were sold as slaves, on account of 
some ollciict' comniilted liy the father. In conse- 
qiKMice of this, Uion fell into the hands of a rheto¬ 
rician, who made liiiii his heir. Having burnt his 
jKitron's lilirary, be went to Athens, and ajijilied 
himself to jihilusojiliy, in the course of wliicli stud}: 
he embraced the tenets of almost evorv sect in 
succession. First he was an Aeademie and a dis- 
cijile of Grates, then a Gt'nic, afterwards attaciii'd 
to 'J'heodoriis 1’I'niciiixiRt s]. tlie j hilosoplier who 
carried out theGyivnaic doctrines into the atheistic 
ri'siilts wliich Were tlieir natural fruit [ .\ ais'j n'j'i/s], 
and tinallv lie liecame a pujiil of Thcojihrastiis, tlie 
I’erijiatetic. He seems to have been a man of con¬ 
siderable intellectual acutmicss, but utterly protli- 
gate, and a notorious unbeliever in tho existenee 
of God. His habits of life wi're indec'd avowedl\' 
infamous, so mucli so, tliat he spoke with contempt 
of Socrates f<ir absiaiiiiiig from crime. Many of 
Uion's dogmas and sharp sayings are prcserveil by 
Tiai rtius ; they are geuerallv' trite pieces of mora- 
lit}'' j)ut in a .somewliat jiointed sliajie, tliougli 
liardly brilliant enough to justify Horace in liold- 
ing him up as the tyja* of keen satire, as he does 
when be sjieaks of jierhous delighting /bbwe/s srr- 
jiiiniilms ft sale vipro. {Epist. ii. J. GO.) Examjiles 
of this wjt ar<‘ liis sayings, that ‘“‘the miser did not 
jiossess wealth, but was possessi'd by it,” that 
“imjiiety was the comjianiou of crednlii_y,” ”avarice 
tho p.r}Tpoiru\is of vice,” that “gooil slaves are 
really fret', and had freemen really slaves,” ■v\dth 
many others of the same kind. One is jireservcd 
b}' Cicero ('/W. iii. ‘2G), vi/., that ’’it is useless to 
te:ir our hair wlien we are in grief, since sorrow is 
not cured bv’ baldness.” He died at Clialcis iu 
Euboea. \Vc learn liis mother's name and country^ 
from Athenaeiis (xiii. p. .'>.91,f. 59'2,a.) [G. E. Ij. C.J 

BION, CAECT'LIUS, a writer whose country 
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is unknown, but who is mentioned by Pliny (Ind. 
to //. N. xxviii.) among the “ Auctores Exteriii.” 
Of his date it can only be said, that he must have 
lived some time in or before the first century after 
Clirist. lie wrote a work Ucpl Avvdixeuv^ ‘‘On 
tlie Properties of Plants and other Medicines,'’ 
which is not now extant, but which w;is used by 
Pliny. (//. N. xxviii. .57.) [ W. A. G. I 

BIPPUS (BiffTTos), an Argivo, who was sent by 
the Achatian league as ambassador to Koine in n. c. 
1»1. (Polyb. XXV. 2, :i.) 

BIKCENNA, the daugliter of the Illyrian 
Bardyllis, was one of the wives of Pyrrhus. (Pint. 
J‘i/rrk 9.) 

‘BISANTI'NUS. I Kksan'tiniis.] 
liPTALE (hirdKT))^ was the (laiight“r of Damo, 
and grand-daughter of Pythagonis. (Iambi. /V/. 

2f{, p. i;i.5.) ‘ I.A. G.] 

iUSTllANE.S (Biaddurj-)^ flu* son of Arta- 
xerxe.s ()eiuis, met Ahvxander ne;ir Kchatana, in 
n. c. ll.'h), and informed him of the iliglit of J^an'ius 
from that eity. (Arrian, Athth. iii. 1.0.) 

Jil'TlIY AS (BifJoas), tiie commander of a con¬ 
siderable I)ody of Xiimidian cavalry, doM-rusl (lu- 
lii.^sa, tlie son of Masinissa and the ally of the 
Komans in the third Punic war, n. c. l-id, and 
went over to thi' Cartliaginians, to whom he did 
good service in tiie war. At the capture of Car¬ 
thage in 1-1(), llittiyas fell into the hand', of Sci[)io, 
by whom he was taken to Home, lie doulitless 
adorm^d the triiimi>h of tlie compieror, but instead 
of being jiut to <I(.‘a.tIi afterwards, according to the 
UMial custom, he was al'owi'd to resiile uinler guard 
in one of tlie cities of Italy. (Ajtpian,/'«//. 111, 
lid, 120; Zonar. ix. lU); Suidas, s', r. Ihdttti.) 

MI'l’l I Y'NlCl’S, a cognoinen of the Pompi-ii. 
W’e do not know' wdiich (d' tin* Pomp'’ii lirst liore 
this cognomen ; but, whatever was its origin, it 
was handed down in the. family. 

1, Po.ni’iiins Hii nvMct s, tlie son of Aulas, 
was about tw'o years older tlian Cicero, with whom 
he wjis very intimate, lie pro.secuted his studios 
together with Cicero, who describes liim as a imin 
of great learning and industry, and no mean orator, 
hut his spi'eches wen; not well deliv(‘red. (Cic. 
lirut. (Ill, 90, couij). <o/ /’’</»/. \i. 17.) Gu the 
lireakiug out of the civil war in *1.9, Jiithynieus 
espoirsed the ]jarty of his great namesake, and, 
after the battle of Pliarsalia, accompanied him in 
his llight to Mgypt, where he was killed together 
with the other attendants of Poinpelns JVIagnu.s. 
(Oros. vi. 1.5.) 

2. A. PoMPKir.s lirniYNiens, son of the yuv- 
cediiig, was praetor of isicily at the time of (’aesjir's 
dc*ath, H. -M, and seems apparently to have lu'eu 
in fear of the reigning jiarty at Home, as lu; wrote 
a letter to (hcero .soliciting libs j>rolection, wliich 
Ciiauo promised in his rejily. (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 
If), 17, comj). xvi. 215,) Kithyniciis re|)ulsed Sex. 
Pompeius in his attempt to gain y)ossession of Mes- 
sanu, but he afterwards allowed Sextus to ohUiin 
it, on the condition that lie and S<;xtus should 
have the government of tin* island between them. 
Kithyniciis, however, W'us, after a little whih*, put 
to death liy Sextus. (Dion Cas.s. xlviii. 17, 19; 
Kiv. FpU. 12.'); Ap[)ian, It. C, iv. 94, v. 7fb) 

Ibthyuicus also occurs as the cognomcm of a Clo- 
dius, who \va.s put to death hy Octuviami.s, on tin; 
taking of IVriisia, ii. c. 40. (Appian, B. (I v. 49.) 

lUTlS or KPL'll YS (B/d;w), the son of Coty.s, 
king of Thrace, who was sent hy Ills fallier as a ; 
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hostage to Perseus, king of Macedonia. On the 
conquest of tlu; latter by Acmilius Paulliis in n. (;. 
169, Bitis fell into the hands of the Konuius, and 
was taken to Home, where he adorned the trimnjili 
of Paullus in 167. After the triumph, he was 
scut to Carseoli, lut was shortly afterwards restor¬ 
ed to his father, udio sent an embassy to Rome to 
solicit his liberation. (Zonar. ix. 24 ; Kiv. xlv. 42; 
Polyb. XXX. 12.) 

BITON (B/iujv), tbe author of a work called 
KaTOfTiceual mtKijxiKwv dpydvuv kuI KaTainKri- 
icdiu. llis history and ydace of birth are uiiknowii. 
He is mentioned by llesychius (x. r. ^ia/iSvicT]), hy 
Heron .IIInior (t/c IMacJt. Bill, prooem), and jier- 
haps ])y Aelian (7bc/. c. 1), under the name f)f 
lita}t\ ti’cati.si* consists of descrij)tions—1. Of 

a irerpoCuKov, or machine for throwing stones, 
made at Kliodes by Charon the Magnesian. 2. Of 
.•mother ;it 4’hessaJoiiic.'i, hy Isidorus tin; Al)id(*ne. 

Ofii €\47ro\is (iin fi})])ariitus us('(l in besieging 
cities, s('e Vitniv. x. 22, and J)irf. nf Aid. a. r.j, 
made ])y J’oseidoniiis of Macedon for Alexander 
the Great. 4. f.)!' n Sanihiica [Diet, (d' Ant. s. r.), 
made by Damius of Colophon. .5. Of a yaerr^a- 
<f4rri^ (an engine somewhat reseml)Iing a cross- 
h.)w, and so ii.imed from tin* way in which it wa.^ 
held in order to stretcli the string, see Hero Alex- 
andriniis, /{if-tp. oj>. /’</. M'afk. p, 12.5), niaile hy 
Zopxrus of Tarentiim at IMiletus, niid another by 
the same at Cumae in Italy. Biton addr-sses this 
work to king Attains, if at least the reading d 
‘ArTttAf is to he :uh)pti*d iiist(‘a.d of w TrdAat or 
■edWu (imar the heginning), and the enu-ndution 
is siiid to 1)(' sup])orte(l by a manuseript (Gale, de 
>\-rip!. Miitliol. ]). 4.5); blit wiietlu'r Attains, the 
l.st of Peigamus, who reii*n'*d n, c. 241—197, or 
OIK* of the two I;il-T kings ol' tin* same name* be 
meant, is tiiieerlain. 

'1 lie Greek l(*xt, with a. Katia version, is [)rlnted 
ill the collection of aiuient niatliemaliei.ins, Wt. 
M(dli<iii. Op. (t’nur. el Latini, Paris, 16915, fob, 
p. 10.5, iVc. liitoii m(*ntii)ns (p. 109) a work of 
his ovvn (HI Optics, which is lost. (Fabric. Ji'dil. 
a rare. il. ],. .591.) \\V, F. J).| 

P.1T().\ (B'ra*!') and (’LFOP.LS (K\4o€is) were 
tlie sons of Cvtlipjie, a priestess of Hera at Argos. 
lIero(h»liis, who has reconh-d their b(*.'iiitiful story, 
makes Solon n late it to Croesus, as a proof that it 
is b<*tter lor mortals to die than to live. On one 
oecasioii, sii\s lleindoiiis (i. .*51), during the festivjil 
of Hera, when tin; priestess had to rhh* to the 
tejuple of the goddess in a chariot, and when the 
oxen which w*-re to draw it did not arrive from 
the country in time, Cleobis and Biton drugged the 
chariot with their mother, a distance of 45 stadia, 
to tin; temple. 'J'he jiriestess, moved by the 
lilial love of her s<'ms, prayed to the goddess to 
grant them wh;it was best for mortals. After the 
bolenniities of the festisal were over, the two 
brothers wi'iit to sleep in the temple and in*v(*r 
rose again. The ginhless ihiis siu;wed, says li<;ro- 
dotus, that she couhl li(*stow upon them no greater 
boon than death. 'Fhe Argives made statues of 
the two brothers and sent them to Dc*!phi. I’ausa- 
nias (ii. 20. 2) saw a relief in stone at Argos, 

represeiiliiig Cleobis and Bitim drawing the chariot 
with their mother. (Comp. Cic. TuscuL i. 47 ; 
Val. Max. V. 4, extern. 4; Stohaeus, iStrmonrs, 
169; Serviiis and Philaigyr. ad Vinp (iaorq. \\\, 

, n , , , ' [B. S.J 

BlTUTTUc', or as tin; name is found in in- 
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ficriptionSy Betultus, u kin/^ of the Arvemi 
in Gaul. When the procouHul Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus undertook the war in n. c. I’Jl 
against the Allobrogcs, who weni joined by the 
Arverni under Bituitus, these Gallic tribes were 
d<;f‘eated near the town of Vindalium. After this 
iirst disaster the Allo])roges and Arverni made im¬ 
mense preparations to renew the contest with the 
llonians, and Bituitus again took the field with a 
very numerous anny. At the point where the 
Isara (unpties itself into the JUiodamis, the consul 
Faltius Alaviinus, the grandson of Paullus, niet 
the Gauls in tl.-e autumn of n. c. l‘2l. Althougli 
the Homans were far inferior in numbers, yet tliey 
gained such a comphite vict<»ry, that, according to 
till* lowest estimate, l‘i0,0ljd men of the army «if 
Bituitus fell in the battle. After this irreparable 
loss, Bituitus, who had been taken prisoner in an 
insidious manner by Cn. Domitius, was sent to 
Honui. '^h(^ S(‘iuite, though (lisap]»roving of th- 
eoiidm-t of Domifius, exiled Bituitus to Alba. His 
son, ('(Jiigentiatus, was likewi.s<* made prisoner and 
sent to Home. Klorus adds, tliat tin? triumph of 
Falmis was adorned by Bituitus riding in a 
silver war-cliarioi and with iiis magnilicent armour, 
jiist as lit! had appeareil on the field of battle, 
(lav. /J/;//. hi ; l''Jorus, iii. 2; Veil. J’at. ii. 10; j 
Suet. Acru, '2 ; Appian, (laUir. 1‘J, where Bituitus 
is e.rroueonsly called king of the Allol)rogeK ; Fu 
troji. iv. 'JJ, where the year and the consuls an* ' 
gi\eu iueorreetly ; Oitis. v. 11 ; \'al. j\Iax. i.x. 0. j 
; comp. Strah. iv. p. lOi ; Flin. 77. A'’, vii. 
ol.) _ , , [L. S.| 

BTTYS (B/tus), an Egyptian seer, who is said 1 
by lambliehiis (t/r! /U/as/. viii ..'») to lia\e iuterprett'd ' 
to Ammon, king of E^ypt, the books of Ilennes | 
writtt'M in hi<‘roglyj»liics. j 

BEAl'iSUS (BAoitros), an ancient Italian poet, 
born at (\'i]»rcae, wlio wrote serio-comic jdays 
((T7rou5o7c\<>ou) in (ireek. (Stejdi. By/. r. j 
Ka-npiTj.) 'fwo (d' these plays, the MecrorpiGas 
ami Sarovpuus^ are tiimted by Athenamis (iii. ji. j 
J 1 1, c., xi. p. 4H7, c.), and Hesychins refers to j 
Blaesus (s, re. Mo/f/fwrcefrtv, MoA')t^, ‘I’uAaTos), Imt ■ 
■aithout mentioning the names of liis plays, ('a- j 
saiihon snp[)osed that Blaesiis lived under llie Ho- j 
man empire ; but hi! must have lived as early as the 
;>nl eeutury )i. r., as Valekeiiar (t/r/ Ilu ucr. p. ’JIM), 
a.) lias shewn, that Atlieiiaeus took his quotatie.iis 
of Blaesus from tlie PAwiTtrai of I’amplulus of Alex¬ 
andria. who was a discijde of An.starehus; ami 
also that Bamphilus borrowed a jiart of his vvori; 
explaining the words in Blaesus and similar poets 
from the rKuxraai 'IrahiKui of Diodorus, who was 
a pupil of Aristophanes of Alexandria. (Comjt. 
Sell weigh, ai/ Atiu'/i. iii. ]). ill, e.) 

BIjAESGS, **a stammerer,’' was the name of 
a plebeian family of the Senquonia gens under 
the republic. It also occurs as a cognomen of the 
Juuii ami of one Hedius under the empire. 

1. C. SiiMriiiiNius Ti. r. 'I'l. n. Bi.AKsrs, con¬ 
sul in B. c. 'Jo.'J in the first I’uuic war, sailed with 
his colleague, Cn. Servilius Caepio, with a lleet of 
•2()0 ships to the coast of Africa, which they laid 
waste in fretpient descents, and from which they 
obtained great booty. 'J'liey did not, liowever, 
accomplish anything of note; and in the lesser 
Syrtis, through the ignorance of the pilots, their 
ships ran aground, and only got oil', upon the re¬ 
turn of the tide, hy throwing everything over- 
buurd. This disaster induced them to reiuru to 
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Sicily, and in their voyage from thence to Italy 
they were overtaken otF cape Paliuurus by a tre¬ 
mendous storm, in which l.'SO ships perished. 
Notwithstanding these misfortunes, each of them 
obtained a triumph for their successes in Africa, as 
we learn from the Fasti. (Polyb. i. 39 ; Eutrop. 
ii. 23; Oros. iv. 9; Zonar. viii. 14.) Blaesus was 
consul a second time, in 244 (Fasti Capit.), in 
which year a colony was founded at Bruudubium. 
(Veil. J’at. i. 14.) 

2. Semi'Uonius Blaksi'S, quaestor in «. c. 217 
to the consul Cn. Servilius Gemiuus, was killed, 
together with a thousand men, in a descent upon 

I the coast of Africa in this year. (Liv, xxii. 31.) 

3. C. Skmimionus Bi-aksus, tribune of tlu; 

I plebs ill «, c. 211, brought Cn. Fulvius to trial on 
, account of his losing liis army in Apulia. (Liv. 
j xxvi. 2; comp. \'al. Alax. ii. 3. J; 3.) 

I 4. Cn. SEATi'Koxirs Bi.AKst’s, legato in n. c. 

I 210 to the dictator (^). Fulvius Flaccus, liy vvlmiu 
he was sent into Etruria to coinuiaiid the army' 
i which had lieeii und« r the jtraetor (\ Calpuiniiis. 

I (Liv. xxvii. .5.) It is not iniprnbable that this 
I Cn. Blaesus may be tlie same as No. 3., as f «. is 
I veiy likely a false reading for f'., siiici* we find 
none of the Semju'nnii at this jieriod witii the for¬ 
mer praenomen, while tlie latter the most cum- 
mon one. 

r>. P. SEMi’UoNirs Blaksits, tribune of the plebs 
in B. i;. 191, opposed the triumph of P. Cornelius 
N-ijiin Na'-ica, but witlidrew his o])position tlinmuli 
the rem(!Ustraiie<-.-> of tlie consul. (Liv. xxxvi. 39, 

(I. C. Semi'Konii's P.r.AKsi’s. ]ilelieian aedile in 
n. r. l!i7, and pnielur in Sicily in 134. In 179, 
li!' was s-'iit with Si'x. .luliiis Cai'sar as aiuba‘Jsador 
to Abdera. (Liv. xxxix. 7, 32, 33‘, xliii. 3.) 

BLAE.SUS, a Homan jurist, not earlier tlian 
Trebatius Testa, the triend of Cicero : fur Blaesus 
is cited by Labeo in tie* Digest (33. tit. 2. s. 31) 
as reporting tlie iqiiiiion of Tri'liatius. Various 
eonjectiires liav«‘ been made without much plausi¬ 
bility for the purpose of identifying the jurist with 
othi'r jiersoiis of the same name. Junius Blaijsus, 
proeoimui of Africa in A. n. 22, was probably soiiie- 
vvlial later tliaii the jurist. (Majausiiis, vol. ii. p. 
Di2; (J. Urotii, f'l/o '/cfiuian, c. 9. 13.) [J.'l'.G.] 

BLAESUS, JU'NJUS. 1. The governor of 
Ikniiioiiia at the death of Augustus, a. i>. 14, wlii'ii 
the formidable iusurrectiou of the legions broke 
out in that jiroviiice, which was with dilheulty 
quelled by Dnisiis himself. The comliict of Biae- 
.sus ill alhivving the soldiers relaxation from their 
ordinary duties was the immediate cause of the iii- 
suiTcetioii, but the real causes lay deeper. Tlirnugh 
the iiilhieiice of Si-jaiius, who was his uuede, Blae¬ 
sus obtaiiieil the goveriiiiieut of Africa in 21. where 
he gained a victory over Taefarinas in 22, in coii- 
Bcqueiice of which Tiberius granted him the insig¬ 
nia of a triumph, and allowed liim the title of 
Iniprraior —tlie last instaiiee of this honour being 
conferred upon a jirivate person, W'e learn from 
Velleius Paterculus, who says tliat it was difficult 
to decide vvlietlu'r Blaesus was more useful in the 
camp or distinguished in the forum, that he also 
coiiimaiided in Spain. (Dioii Cass. Ivii. 4 ; Tac. 
Jfin. i. 1(»', Ac., iii. 3,), hd, 72 -74 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
I2h.) It appears from tlie Fasti, from which we 
learn that his |)raeuoiiieii was Quintus, that Blae¬ 
sus was consul suH’ectus in 23 ; hut he shared in 
the fall of Sejanus in 31, and was deprived, as was 
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nlso his son, of the priestly offices which he held, bassador with tvo others to the Garni, Istri, and 
His life, however, was spared for the time; but Tapydes, in B. 170. In KiO he was one ()f tlie 
when Tiberius, in 30, conferred these offices upon five commissioners appointed to settle the disputes 
other persons, lllaesus and his son perceived that between the Pisani and Lunenses respecting th(i 
their fate was sealed, and accordingly put an end boundaries of tht ir lands. (Liv. xliii. 7, xlv. 13.) 
to their own lives. (Tac. ytm. v. 7, vi. 40.) There arc several coins belonging to this family. 

2. The son of the preceding, was with his hither The obverse of the one annexed has the inscrii)tiou 
in Pannonia when the legions mutinied in a.d. 14, Blasio Cn. F., with what ap])ears to be the head 
and Wcas compelled by the soldiers to go to Tiberius of Mars: the reverse represents Dionysus, with 
with a stat(!nient of their grievances. He was sent Pallas on his left hand in the act of crowning iiim 
a second time to Tiberius after the arrival of Dru- and another female figure on his right. (Hckhel, 
8US in the camp. H(; also served under his father v. p. 180.) 

in 2*2 in the war against Taefarinas in Africa; 
and he put an end to liis own life, as mentioned 
above, in 30*. (Tac. ^l/w. i. 19, 2.0, iii. 74, vi. 40.) 

3. Probably the son of No. ‘2, was the gov(-*rnor 

of Gallia liUgdunensis in a. i>. 70, and espoused 
the party of the emperor Vit(;llius, whom he su])- 
plied when in Gaul with everything necessary to 
support his rank and state. This liberality mi the 
j).art of Blaesus cxcitcal the jealousy of the emperor, 
wlu) shortly after liad him poisoned on tlie most II. Ihdvil Tilaswnrs. 

trumpery accusation, brought against him l»y L. 1. M. IIklvius Btamo, plebeian aedile in n. c. 
VitclliiiH. Blaesus was a man of large property l9o and praetor in 197. He obtained tin; j)ro- 
and high integrity, and had steadily refused these- vince of further Sjiain, whicli he found in a very 
licitations of Gaecina .and others to desert the cause disturbed state upon his arrival. After hatuliiig 
of V^itellitis. (Tac. /list. i. .5.9, ii. .5.9, iii. 33, 39.) over the province to his succi'ssor, he was detained 
BLAESUS. PIC'D 1 US, was expelled the senate in the country a year longer by a severe and 
in .V. D. (iO, on the complaint of the Cyreniaiis, for tedious illiies.s. On his return home through 
mbbiiig the temple of .Aescula})iiis, and for eorru)*- nearer Spain with a guiird of (iOI)O soldiers, svhich 
tion in the military levii'H; but he was re-admitted the praetor A]). Glaudius Inul given him, he was 
iu 79. ('fac. Ann. xiv. 13, I fist. i. 77.) attacked by an army of 2(1,001) Geltils-ri, near the 

BLANDUS, a Uomaii knight, who taught elo- town of lllitnrgi. 'J'liese ho entirely defeated, 
quence at Rome in the tinu' of Augustus, and was slew 1*2,000 of the enemy, and took lllitnrgi. This 
the in.stnictor of the pliilosoplier and rhetorician, at least was the statement of V'aleriiis Antias. I'or 
Faliianus. (Senoc. Caniruv. ii. prooein. p. 13(i, I'd. this victory he olilained an ovation fn. c. 19.5), but 
Bip.) lie is frequently introduced as a s)»eakcr not a triinnpli, because lie bad fought under the 
in the ISmisoriKc (*2, .5) and ('itntrovrrsiav (i. 1, *2, auspices and iu the province of another. In the 
4, Ac.) of tin; elder Seneca. JI<‘ was ])robably the following year (191) he was one of the three eom- 
father or grandfather of the Btibellius Blaiidus mijssioners for founding a Roman colony at Sipon- 
inentioiK'd below. turn in Apulia. (Liv. xxxii. *27) 23, xxxlii. *21, 

BLANDUS, RUBE'LLl US, whose grand- xxxiv. 10, 4.5.) 
father was only a Homan knight of Tibur, married *2. IIklvius Blasio, put an end to bis own life 
iu A. n. 33 .Tulia, the (laughtin* of Drusus, the sou to encouraire his friend D. Brutus to meet his deatli 
of the emperor Tiberius, wliencti lUaiulns is calhal firmly, when tin* laLt«‘r fi‘11 into the hands of bis 
the />ro//c//cr of 'riherius. ('lac. Ann. vi. *27, 4.5.) enemies, in n. u. 43. (Dion Gass. xlvi. .53.) 
Riibellius I’lautus, who was put to death by Nero, BLA'SJ US, BLA"!’! US, or BLA'TTIUS, one 
was the offspring of this marriage. | Pi.Ar Tl^s | of the chief men at Salapia in Apulia, betrayed the 
'riiere was in the senate in A, n. *21 a Riibellius town to the Romans in n. v. *210, together with a 
Blandus, a man of consular rank (Tac. A/zw. iii. strong Gartbagiuian garrison that was stationed 
23, .51), who is jindiably the same as the hii.sband there. 'I'he way in which he outwitted his rival 
of .lulia, though Lipsius suiq>oses him to lie the Dasins, who snpporU*d this (kirthagiuians, is related 
father of the latter. We do not, however, find ni somewhat dill'ereiUly by the ancient writers. (Afi- 
the Fajsti any consul of this name. j)ian, Annih. 4,5—17 ; Liv. xxvi. 33; Val. Ma.\. 

Th(!re is a coin, struck under Angustns, bearing iii, 3, extern. 1.) 
the inscri])tion c. kvukllivs ulanuys invui I>I.iA'STARES, MA'l*'!'! IAEUS, a hieromo- 
A. A, A. F. F., that is, A/y/cff/o A('/7 Mandit naehus, or monk in holy orders, eminent as a Gnaik 
which is probahly to be referred to the canonist, wlio composed, about the 3'ear l.‘{3.5 (as 
father of the above-mentioned Blandus. (Eckhel, Bisho]) Beveridge satisfactorily makes out from tlnr 
V. p. 29.5.) author’s own enigmatical statement) an aljihabetieal 

HLA'SIO, a surname of the Gornelia and Hel- compendium of the contents of the genuine eanons. 
via gentes. It was intended to supply a more convenient 

I. Corndii [ilosiones. repertory for ordinary use than was furnished by 

1. Gn. GoKNKLiias L. F. Gn. n. Blasio, who is the collections of Photins and his coninientators. 
nientlonial nowhere l)ut in tlie Fasti, was consid in The letters refer to the leading word in the rubrics 
n, (. *270, censor in 23.5, and consul a second time of tlie titles, and under each letter the chapters 
in 2.57. He gained a triumph iu 270, but we do begin anew iu numerical order. In each eliapter 
not know over what people. there is commonly an abstract, first of the ceclesi- 

*2. Gn. Goknklius Blasio, was praetor in Sicily asticul, then of the secular laws which relate to 
iu n, e. 1.94. (Liv. xxxiv. 4*2, 43.) thesubji^ct; but the sources whence the secular 

3. P. Gou.nklius Blasio, was sent as an am- laws me cited are not ordiuaril)' referred to, and 
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cannot always be (letormiiiod. The ecclesiastical 
constitutions arc derived from the common canoni¬ 
cal collections. This comjulation, as the numerous 
extant manuscripts prove, became very popular 
amonp ecclesiastics. The preface to the SynUigma 
Alpliabeticum of l^lastarns contains some historical 
particulars, mingled with many errors, concerning 
the canon and imperial law. As an example of 
the errors, it may be stated tliat the formation of 
.Tustinian’s Digest and Code is attributed to 
Hadrian. In most MSS. a small collection of 
minor works, probably due to Blastores, is ap¬ 
pended to the Syntagma. As to unjmbli&hed 
Avorks of lllastares in AIS., see Fabric. JiihL (Iraec. 
xii, }). 205. A ])ortion of the Syntagma (])art of 
B and F), which was probably found copied in a 
detached form, is printed in Lounclav. Jar. Gnurft- 
]{om. vol. i. lib. viii.; but the ojily complete edition 
of the work is that wljich is given by Beveridge 
in his Synodicon, vol. ii. jcirt. 2. The matrimonial 
questions” of Blastares, printed in lieunclav. Jar. 
(/ntccft-Iiam., are often enumerated as a distinct 
W’ork from the Syntagma, but in reality they come 
under th(' head Fdjuos. At the end of the l*ere 
(loai’s edition of Codinus is a treatise, written in 
jtoj)ular verses ( ttoKithcoI arixoi ), concerning 
the olHces of the Palace of Constantinople, by 
Matthaeus, monk, and physician. The 

author may }ios.sil)ly be no other llian Blastare>.. 
(Bie.ner, Ct'csc/i. dcr Now. pp. 2D»—222 ; Walt(‘r, 
Kirc/u‘inrcJil. ^ 7f>.) |.I. T. («. | J 

BLKMMli)AS. fNi( EPJioiu s Bi.k.m.mjdas.] 

BLKPAFHS (BAfTra'ios ), a rieh banker at 
Athens in the time of Demostlienes, who was also 
mentioned in one of the <(tmedie.s of Alexis. (Deni, 
e. jUrtW. p. 5J;;i. 17, dc J)ol. p. 1023. If); 

A then. vi. p. 2-11, b.) 

BiiFSA'MirS, a Calatian, a friend and 
minister of Deiotarus, by whom he was sent as 
ainhassador to Koine, where he was when Cicero 
defended his master, n.e. 45. (Cie. ;n-o A /o/. 12, 
14, 15.) Klesamius was also in Koine in the fol¬ 
lowing year, 44. ((’ic. (id Ail. xvi. fi.) 

BLIT( )R (BAiVaip), satrap of Mesopotamia, was 
d(!pnvi-d of Ills satrapy by Aiitigonns in n. c. 5l(>, 
because he had allowecl Seleiicus to CM’ape from 
Kabvlon to Fgvpt in that yciw. (A[»pian, S>/r. 

PtIjO'STl'S or BTjO'SSIUS, the name of n, 
noble family in Camjiania. 

1. F. Maun:s Bj,(»sii;s, Avas (’ampanian pixn-tor 
W’heii Capua revolted from the Romans and joined 
Jlannibal in n. c. 21 (j. (Liv. xxiii. 7.) 

2. Bi.osii, tw'o brothers in Capua, w'ere the 
ringleaders in an atteinj)ti-d revolt of Capua from 
the Romans in n. c. 210 ; but the design was dis- 
covmxid, and the Blosii and their associates put to 
death. (Liv. xxvii. 

3. C. Bi.osa.’s, of Cumae, a /lo.s/v.s- of Scaevola's 
family, Avas au intimate friend tif Ti. Gnicchus, 
whom he is said to have urged on to bring forward 
his agrarian law. After the death of Ti.Gracchus 
he Avas accused before the consuls in n. t;. 132, on 
account of liis participation in the schemes of 
Gracchus, and fearing the issue lie ded to Aristo- 
nicus, king of Pergamiis, who w'as then at Avar 
with the Romans. .When Aristoiiicus was con¬ 
quered shortly afterw’ards, Blosius put au end to 
his own life for fear of falling into the hands of the 
Homans. Blosius had paid considerable attention 
to the study of philosojiliy, and was a disciple of 
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Antipater of Tarsus, ((he. da Amic. 11, de Leij. 
Aqr. ii. 34; Val. Max. iv. 7. § 1; Plut. Ti 
duu'ch. 8, 17, 20.) 

BOADICE'A (some MSS. of Tacitus have Bom- 
du:ca^ Doodiiyia or Voadica^ and Dion Cassius calls 
her BoupSoulifa), was the wife of Prasutagus, king 
of the Iceni, a tribe inliabiting the east(!m coast 
of Britain. Her husband, who died about a. d. 
(tO or 61, made his two daughters and the emperor 
Nero the heirs of his private property, hoping 
thereby to protect his kingdom and his family 
from the oppression and the rapacity of the Ho¬ 
mans stationed in Britain. But these expectations 
were not realized; for Boadicea, who succeeded 
him, sjiw her kingdom and Inn- house robbed and 
j>lundered by the Homan soldiers, as if they had 
been in a country conquered by force of arms. 
The queen herself was maltreated even Avith blows, 
and Homans riivishcd her two daughters. I'he 
most distinguished among the Iceni Avere deprived 
of tlu'ir property, and the relatives of the late king 
treated as slaves. These outrages Avcrc com¬ 
mitted by Roman soldiers and vetei*ans under the 
connivance of tlnur officers, vvlio not only took no 
measures to stop tlieir prftceedings, but Catus De- 
cianus AA'as the most notorious of all by his extor¬ 
tion and aA'arice. At last, in a. d 62, Boadicea, a 
woman of manly sjiirit and undaunted courage, 
was roused to revenge. She induced the Iceni to 
take uj> arms ayainst their oppressors, and also 
])revailed n]»on the 'i’rinobanti's and other m‘igl«- 
lionriiig triiies to join them. While the legate 
Paulinus Suetonius AA'as absent on an expedition 
to the island of Mona, (’amalodunum, a recently 
established coh»ny of A’eterans, AA'as attacked by 
the Britons. The colony solicited the aid of Catus 
Decianus, Avho liowever Avas unable to send them 
more than 200 men, and these had not even regular 
amis. Canialoduimin Avas taken and destroyed b}' 
lire, and tin* soldiers^ Avho took n'fuge in a temple 
wliich formed the arx of tlie place*, w'ore besieg»‘d 
for two days, and th(*n made j»risoners. Potilius 
Cereal is, the legato of tin* ninth legion, who AA’as 
advancing to relieve Cainalodunum, Avas met by 
the Britons, and, after the loss of his infantry, 
escaped Avith the cavalry to his fortiliod camp. 
Cains Decianus, avIio in reality bore all the guilt, 
made his escape to Gaul; but Suetonius Paulinus, 
AA'lue bad been informed of what Avas going on, had 
returiu‘<l by this time, and forci'd his Avay tlirough 
the midst of the ('iiemios as far as the colony of 
Londiniuin. As soon as be bad left it, it Avas 
taken by the Britons, and the innnicipium of Vt- 
rulauiium soon after experienced the s<ime fate; in 
these places nearly 70,000 Homans and Homan 
allies Avere slain Avith cruel tortures. Suetonius 
saAv that a lialtle could no longer l)e iltjfcrred. His 
forces consisted of only about 10,000 nu*n, while 
those of the Britons under Boadicea are. said to 
have anmunted to 230,000. Gn the day of the 
battle, the queen rode in a chariot Avitli her two 
daughters before her, and commanded licr army in 
person. Slie harangued her soldim-s, reminded 
them of tlie AA’rong.s indicted upon Britain by the 
Romans, and roused their counige against the com¬ 
mon enemy. But the Britons Avero conquered by 
the greater miliUiry skill ami tlie favourable posi¬ 
tion of the Homans. About 80,000 Britons arc 
said to have fallen on that day, and the Romans 
to have lost no more tlian 40(). Boadicea would 
not survive this irreparable loss, and put an end to 
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her life hy poison. Her body was interred with 
great solemnity by the Hritoos, wlio then dispersed. 
This victory, which Tacitus declares equal to the 
great victories of ancient times, finally established 
the Homan dominion in Britain. (Tac. Ann. jciv. 
31-37, Affric. 15,1(5; Dion Cass. Ixii. 1-12.) fL.S.J 
BOCCIIAR. 1. A king of the Mauri in the 
time of Ma.sinissa, b. c. 204. (Liv. xxix. 30.) 

2. A general of Syphax, who sent him against 
Masiniasa, B. c. 204. (Liv. xxix. 32.) [P. S.] 

BO'CCIIORIS (BJ/fyopis), an Egyptian king 
and legislator, who was distinguished for his wis¬ 
dom, avarice, and bodily weakness. Dis laws 
re.lated chietly to the prerogatives of the king and 
to pecuniary obli;;atioris. (l)iod. i. 94.) From his 
not being num tinned by Herodotus, it h.ts been 
conjectunifl that he Avas identical with Asychis. 
(Herod, ii. 13(5.) Eusebius places him alone in the 
twenty-fourth dynasty, calls him aSa'ite, and ssxys 
that, after reigning forty-four years, he was token 
prisoner and burnt by Sabacon. (Cl/nm. Ann. ])p. 
104,313, Mai and Zohrab; compare S3mcellus, 
pp. 74, b., 184, c.) According to Wilkinson, he 
Ix'gan to reign n. c. 812 ; he was tlu; son and suc¬ 
cessor of Turphachthus ; and his name on the mo¬ 
numents is Pehor, Bakhor, or Amun-se-Pehor. 
(A?icmii i. jjp. 130, 138.) In the Ar¬ 

menian copy of luisehius his name is spelt Boccha- 
ris, in iSyncellus BoxX"P‘s* Aelian, [list. 

An. xii. 3; Tac. v. 3 ; A then. x. p. 418, f., 
wliere his hither is ealli-d Neochabis.) I P. 8.) 

BDCCIIl'S {liuKxoy). 1. A king of Maure¬ 
tania, Avho acted a prominent part in the Avar of 
the Homans against .lugurtha. He was a barba¬ 
rian Avithoiit any principles, assuming alternately 
tlie apjx'aranee of a friend of ,lugurtha and of the 
Homans, as hi.s momentary inclination or aAairice 
dictated ; but he ended his prevarication by be¬ 
traying Jngurtlia to the Homans. In n. c. 108, 
Jngurtlui, who avos then hard jirossed by the pro- 
consul (^. !Metellu.s, applied for assistance to Boc- 
chiLS, Avhose daughtiT Avas his Avife. Bocchus com¬ 
plied the more readily Avith this request, sinee at 
the beginning of the Avar he had made offers of 
alliance and friendship to the Homans, Avhich hud 
been rejeeti'd. lint Avhen Q. Metidlus akso sent an 
emba.ssy to him at the .same time, Bocchus entered 
into negotiations Avitli him likeAA'ise, and in conse¬ 
quence of this the war against .lugurtha was al- 
n)o.st suspended so hmg as (^. Mi'telliis h:id tlie 
commaml. When iii u. c. 107, Marius came to 
Africa as tlie successor of Metelhis, Bocchus sent 
several embassies to him, expressing his desire to 
enter into friendly relations AAnth Boim*; but Avhen 
at the same time .Ingurtiia promis-d Bocchus th<‘ 
third part of Nnmidia, and C. Marins ra\'aged the 
jiortion of Boechus’s dominion Avhich he had for¬ 
merly token from .Jngnrlha, Bocchus ai c' pted the 
pro])o.sal of Jugnrtha, and joined him with a large 
I'orce. The tAVo kings thus united made an attack 
Aipon the Romans, Imt Avere defeated in two siie- 
cessivc engagements. Hereupon, Rt«.*chu.s again 
sent an embassy to JVIarius, requesting him to des- 
])atch two of his most trustAvortljy officers to him, 
that he might negotiate Avith them. Marins ac¬ 
cordingly sent his (piaestor, Sulla, and A. Manlius, 
who sncccded in ctfccting a decided change, in the 
king’s mind. Soon after, liocchus despatched ambas¬ 
sadors to Rome, but they fell into the hands of the 
Oactuli, and having made their escape into the 
camp of Sulla, avIio received them veiy hosjiilabl}'. 
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they proceeded to Rome, Avhere hopes of an alli- 
aiiee and the frimidsliip of tin; Homan p(>ople avcm* 
held out to them. W'hen Bocchus Avas informed 
of this, he requested an intervioAV with Sulla. 
This being granted, Sulla tried to persuade Boc¬ 
chus to deliver up Jiigurtha into the hands of 
the Homans. At the srime time, hovv'ever, Ju- 
gnrtlia also endeavoured to induce him to betray’" 
Sulla, and thesi'. clashing proposals made Bocclms 
he.sitato for a Avhile ; but he at last determined to 
comjily AAUth the wish of Sulla, .lugurtha aams ac¬ 
cordingly invited to negotiate for pe.ace, .and Avhen 
he arriv^ed, Avas treacherously token prisoner, and 
dcliA’crcd up to Sull.a, «. (’. 10(5. According to 
sojuc accounts, .lugurtha had come ;is a fugitiA’c to 
Bocchus, and w.as then handed over to the Homans. 
Bocchus AA'as rewarded for his treachery hy an alli¬ 
ance with Home, and he Avas even allowed to dedi¬ 
cate in the (’apitol statues of Victory atul golden 
inmges of .lugurtha rejiresenting him in the act of 
Ix’ing dcliv’ered u]> to Siilka. (Salk ./////. 19, 80- 
120; Appian, Ninnkl. 3, 4; Liv. Kpk. (5(5; Dion 
Cass, Fragm. Jivimar. n. !()({, 189; Eiitrop. iv. 
27 ; Florus, iii. 1 ; (_)ros. \’. 1.5 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 12; 
Pint. Mar. 10, 32, Sail. 3.) 

2. Probably a son of the preceding, Jind a bro¬ 
ther of Bognd, Avho is expros.sly called a son of 
Bocchus 1. (Oros. v. 21.) 'J’hcse tAvo brothers for 
a time possivssed the kingdom of Mauretania in 
eoinmon, and, being hostile to the Pompeian party, 
.1. C.'iesjir conlirmed tliein, in n. c. 49, ;is kings of 
Manretauia, which some Avriters descriho as if 
Caes:ir had then raised them to this dignity\ In 
Caesar’s African Avar, Bocchus was of great service, 
by' taking Cirta, the capital of .luba, king of JMn- 
I inidia, and tlms coinpelling him to .abandon the 
I cjiusc of .Sci{»io. (Ja(‘s:ir revA'.arded him Avilh a jior- 
tion of the dominions of Masinissa, the ally of 
.luba, Avhich bowever Avas taken from him, after 
the death of (lu<‘sar, by Araliion, th(‘ son of hlasi- 
nissa. j'lieri’ is a stati’ni'-nt in Dion (’assius (xliii. 
38), lliat, in b. r. 4.5, Boei-hus sent bis sons to 
.Spain to join Cn. Ponipey. If this is true, it ean 
only be aeeonnted for by' the siqqiosition, that 
Bocchus Av.'is induced bv jealousy of his brother 
Bognd to desert thi* eaiise of Caesar and join the 
enemy; for all Ave know of the two lirotheis 
slu'Ws tliat the good understanding betAveen them 
had ceased. During tin' civil AAur betAveen Antony' 
and OetiiAianus, Boiehns sided with the latter, 
while Bogud Ava.s in allianee with Antony. W'hen 
Jtognd AA'as in Spain, n. c. 38, Bocchus usuqied the 
sole government of Mauretania, in Avhich he was 
afterwards confirmed by (fetavianus. He died 
.'iboiit B. c. 3.3, whi'n'Upon his kingdom became a 
Roman province. (Dion C.-is.s. xli. 42, xliii. .3, 3(5, 
xlviii. 4.5, xlix. 43; Appian, B. c. ii. 98, iv. ,54, 

V. 28; Dirt.7/. A//’.2.5 ; .Su’ab.xvii. p. 828.) [L.S.] 

BODON (BwotoJi/), an anchnit hero, from whom 
the Thessalian toAvn of Bodone derived its name. 
(Stoph. Byz. .S', r. BtuSwerj.) [L. .S.] 

BODIRXiNA^TlJS, .a leader of the, Nervii 
in their war against Caesar, B. c. 57. (C.aes. J). G. 
ii. 23.) 

BOEBUS (Bo/gej), a son of Glaphy'rus, from 
whom the Thessalian toAvn of Boebe derived its 
name. (.Stejih. By/., s. v. liui€rj.) [L. S.] 

BOEDR(I'MIU.S (BorjSpJ/itov), the heljnir in 
distre.ss, a surname of Apollo ,at Athens, the origin 
of which is explained in different ways. Accord¬ 
ing to some, the god was thus called because he 
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had assistod the Athenians in the war with the 
Amazons, who were defeated on the? scweiitli of 
]h)edromioii, the day on which the Uoedromia were 
afterwards celebrated. (Pint. Thvs. *27.) According 
to otliers, the name arose from the circumstance, 
tliat in the war of Erechtlieiis and ]on against 
Eumolpus, Apollo had advised the Athenians to 
rush upon the enemy with a war-shout (jSorf), if 
they would conquer. (Ilarpocrat., Suid., Pltyni. ]V1. 
s,v. Bo7]5pdjU.tos; (’allim. IliimiLmApoll. hJ).) [ L.S.] 

POK(.> (Bo/di), an ancient })octess of Delphi, 
composcid a hymn of which Pausanias (x. .*>. § 4) 
has preserved four lines. Athenaeus (ix. i>. 
e.) cites a work, apparently a poem, entitled 
’Opvidoynpia, which seems to have contained an 
account of the niytlis of men who had been turned 
into birds, but he was doubtful whether it was 
written by a poetess Boeo or a poet Hocus (Boios): 
Antoninus Liberalis, however, quotes it (cc. ?>, 
7, and 11, Ac.) as the work of Hoeus. The 
nanui of Hoeo occurs in a list of s<‘ers given by 
(’lemens Alexandrinus. {Strom, i. p. o.*5o, d., ed. 
Paris, lh’*2f).) 

HOKO'TllS (BmwTds), a son of Poseidon or 
Ttonus and Arne (Antiopc t)r Mtdanippe), and 
lirother of Aeolus. fAKOLir.s, No. 15. | He was 
th(! ancestral hero of the Hoeotians, who derived 
their name from him. (Pans. ix. 1. § 1.) [L. S.] 

BOK'TinUS, whose full name was Anich s 
M. wi.irs Severim’s Hoetiih's (1o which a few 
MSS. of his works add the name of 7b/yy//o/w.v, and 
commentators ])reiix by conj(’clure the praenom<*n 
Florins from his father’s consulship in a. n. -IbT), 
a Homan statestnan and author, and remarkable as 
standing at flu* cbise of the classical and the com¬ 
mencement of scholastic j)liiloso])hy. Jle was 
born between a. d. 470 and 47o (as is inferred 
from Co/isof. FJiif. i. 1). The Anician hnuily had 
for the two preceding centuries be(>n the nu»st il¬ 
lustrious in Hojui' (s»'e (iiblion, c. ^>1), and s<‘veral 
of its nu'inbers have been ri'ckoned amongst the 
direct ancestors of Hoe'thins. P»ut the only coti- 
jecture wortli notic<* is that which makes liis grand¬ 
father to have 1)een the Flavius Hoethius niurd(‘red 
by Valeiititiian 111. a. n. ITi/j. His fatheu- was 
probably the consul of A. n. 4 07, and died in the 
childhood of his son, who Avas tlieii brought up by 
fionie of tin' chief men at Home, amongst whom 
were probably I’estus and Symmachus. (fb/W. 
77/,7. ii. ;{.) 

Ho was famous for his general learning (Knno- 
dius, 7'-)>. vi;i. 1 ) and his laborious translations of 
(ireek jdiilosojihy (C'assiodor. ]•']>. i. 4.a) as well as 
for his extensive charities to the jioor at Heme, 
both natives and .strangers. (Procop. (loth. i. 1.) 
Jn his domestic life. In; wtis singularly hajtpy, as 
the husband of Husticitina, daughter of .*^yjnmachus 
{Consol. I’ltil. ii. iJ, 4 ; Procop. (linli. iii. *20), and 
the father of two sons, Aurelius Anicius Symma- 
chus, and Anicius ISIanlius Severinus Itoethius, 
who Avoro consuls, a.d. f)*2‘2. {Consol. Flill. ii. ’X 4.) 
He natunilly rose i/ito public notice*, became patri¬ 
cian Ijofore the usual age {('onsol. JUiil. ii. .*>), consul 
in A. I). .“ilO, as a})pears from the diptychon of his 
consulship still preserATd in Brescia (Sc*e Fabric. 
liihl. IaxL iii. l.o), and princeps sonatus. (Procop. 
(noik. i. 1.) He also attracted the attention of 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, wa.s appointed 
(Anonym. Vales, p. I5(») magister ofKci<irum in his 
c'^'urt, and was ap])lied to by hi)u for a matlu'mati- 
cai regulation of the coinage to ])revent forgery 
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(Cassiod. Ep. i. 10), for a sun-dial and water- 
clock for (lundebald, king of the Burgundians {ih. 

i. 4.'i), and for the recommendation of a good mu¬ 
sician to Clovis, king of the Franks. {11. ii. 40.) 
And he reached the lieight of his prosperity Avlieii, 
on the inauguration of his two sons in the consu¬ 
late, A. I). .*>*2*2, after pronouncing a panegyric on 
Theodoric, he distributed a largess to the Uonian 
populace in the games of the circus. {Consol. Phil. 

ii. ;5.) 

This happiness AA’^as suddenly OA*ercaRt. He had 
resolved, on his entrance into public life, to carry 
out the saying of Plato, ‘‘that the world Avould 
only be hai)py Avlien kings became philosophers, or 
jdiilosophers became kings.” He protected and 
relieved the provincials from the public and private 
rapine to Avhich they Avere exposed, defended the 
Campanians against the praeh'ct of the praetorium, 
saved Paulinus from “the dogs of the palace,” and 
restrained the oj)pressions of the barbarian officers, 
Triguilla and Conigastus. {Consol. J*hil. i. 4.) 'J’his 
unllinching integrity naturally provoked enmity in 
the court of 'J'heodoric; and the boldness with 
Avhich he pleaded the cause of Albinus, when ac¬ 
cused of treason by the informer Cyprianus, seems 
to luiAU' been the j»lea on Avliich Caudentiiis, Ojiilio, 
and Basilius charged him and Symmachus Avitli 
the intention of delivering Home from the barba¬ 
rian yoke,—to Avhich Avas added the charge of 
sacrilege or magic. A sentence of crmfiscation and 
death Avas passed ac;ainst him unheard {Consol. 
Phil. i. 4), and he Avas imprisoned at 'J'icitiimi in 
the baptistry of the chureli, Avhicli Avas to be seen at 
Pavia till 1.')}! 1 (Tiraboschi. vol. iii. lib. i. c. 4). dur¬ 
ing Avliich time he Avrote liis bofik ‘’De Consolatione 
Philosoj)hiae.” He was executed at C.'ilvenzano (in 
agro Calventiano) (Anonym, Vales. ]), .‘5(1), or ac¬ 
cording to the general Ijelii'l’. at 'J'icinum, by behead¬ 
ing (Anast. Vtl. I*oniif. in ,7oorn/t J. ; Aiuioin. Hist. 
/•■/•(////•.ii. 1), or (acconling to Anonym. Vales. 
by tlie tortun' of a coril tlraAvn round his head till 
the eyes Avere forced from tlu'ir soekt'ts, and then by 
beating A\ith clnlts till la* ex]>ircd. Symmaclms 
AA-as also liehead/'d, and Hustieiana reduced to po- 
verly, till Am.'dasontlia, widow of Theodoric and 
reg/'iit during lu'r son's minority, replaced his sta¬ 
tues and n-stored to her his conliscated ])roj)erty. 
(Procop. Co/h. i. 2, A/ar. 10; doniand. Prlo (irt. 00.) 
Hustici.ana Avas, hoAvi'ver, on the s;»ck of Home, in 
A. n. ,541. chielly l)y her liberality to the liesieged, 
again reduced to Ix'ggary, and A\as only .saved by 
the kindness of 'I'oiila Irom the fury Avhich this 
libeiality, as well as her destruction (»f Theodoric's 
statues in revenge for her husliand anil lather, had 
excited in the (iothic army. (I’rocop. (loth. iii. 20.) 
In A. n. 722, a tomb Avas eri'cted to Hoi thius's 
memory by Huitjutind, king of trie Lombards, in 
the ihurch of S. Pietro Cielo d'(.)ro, and in a. n. 
•O.Ott, a mori* magnitici'iit one by Otho 1II„ Avith an 
epitaph by pope t'vlvester 11. (Tiraboschi, vol. iii. 
lib. i. c. 4.) 

AVith the fact.s stated ahoA’c liave Iteen mixed 
up various storii's, more or less disputed, Avliieh 
st'em to liavc groAAUi Avilh the groAvth of Jiis jnist- 
hunions rejmtation. 

1 . 'J'he story of lii.s eighteen years’ stay at 
Atliens, and aitendaiiee on the lectures of Proelus, 
rests only on the authority of the sjiurious treatise 
“ De Disciplina iseliolariuin,’' proA'ed by Thomasius 
to have been Avritten by Tliomas Brabantiiuis, or 
Cantipratinus. The sentence of Cassiodoras(i. 4.')) 
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inaccurately quoted by Gibbon (“ Atbeniensiiun 
scholas [not Athenas] longc positws [not positosj 
introisti”) as a proof of his visit to Athens, is 
really a statement of the reverse, being a rhetorical 
assertion of the fact, that though living at Home, 
lie was well .acquainted with the philosophy of 
(I recce. Compare the similar expressions in the 
same letter : '"Plato . . . Anstotrlcs . .. Quiritiali 
noce diaceptantP 

2. The three consulships sometimes ascribed to 
him .are made up from that of his father in ‘187, 
.and that of his sons in 

8 . Besides his wife, Kusticiana, later and espe- 
ei.illy Sicilian writers have siqiposed, th.at he Avas 
priiviously the husband of a Sicilian lady, Elpis, 
.authoress of two hymns used in the Breviary 
(“ Decora lux,” .and “• Beate B.astor,” or according 
to others, *'Aurea luce,” .and “Felix per omnes”), 
and by her to liave had two sons, Patricius and 
Jlypatius, Greek consuls in a. d. .ot)0. But this 
has no ground in history : tlie expression “ socer- 
onini,” in Consol. Phil. ii. 8, refers not to two 
fathers-in-]a\v, but to the parents of Busticiana; 
.and the (‘jiitaph of Klpis, which is the only authen¬ 
tic record of her lift*, contradicts tlie story altoge- 
th(‘r, by implying that slu; followed her husband 
(who is not naim'd) into exile, Avhich would of 
< ()urse leave no time for his second marriage and 
children. (See 'riraboschi, vol. iii. lib. i. c. 4.) 

4. Paulus Diaconus (book vii.), Anasbasius ( T7/, 
Ptntfif in Joonn<‘ 1.), and later writers, have 
connected his death with t]i(‘ embassy of jiope 
.lojiu I. to Constautiuojile for the protection of the 
Catholics, in wliich he is alleged to havi; been im¬ 
plicated. But tliis story, not being alluded to in 
the earlier .'iccounts, ajijiears to have arisen, like 
the last-mentioned om;, from the desire to connect 
his name more distinctly with Christianity, which 
leads to the last .and most signal variation in his 
history. 

U. He was long considered as a Catholic saint 
and martyr, and in later times stories were current 
of his having been a friend of St. Bmiedict, and 
having suyqied at Monte Cassino (Trithemius, ap. 
Fabric, liibl. JaiI. iii. 1.)), and again of miracles at 
his d(!ath, as carrying his head in his hand (Life 
of him by Martianus, op. Huron. Annul, a. i>. 

No. 17, 18), wliich last indeed probably arose 
from the fact of this being the symbolical represen¬ 
tation of martyrdom by decapitation ; as the parti¬ 
cular day of his dejith (Oct. 28) was probably 
fixed by its being the day of two other saints of 
the same name of Severinus. 

WhateA'er m.ay be thought of those details, the 
question of his Christianity itself is beset with 
difficulties in whicfiever way it may bo detm-mined. 
On tlu! one hand, if the works on dogmatical theo¬ 
logy ascribed to him be really his, the question is 
settled in the affirmative. But, in tliat case, tlie 
total omission of all mention of Christianity in thc' 

“ Consolatio Philosophiae,” in passages and under 
circumstances where its mention seemed to be im- 
pc'ratively demandial, becomes so great aperplcxiU" 
that various expedients have been .adopted to solve it. 
Bertius conjectured, that there was to have been 
a sixth book, which was interrupted by his death. 
Glareauus, though partly^on otiier grounds, with the 
indejiemlent judgment for which he is commended 
by Niebulir, rejected the work itself as spuricrus. 
Finally, Professor Hand, in F.rsch and (Jruber’s 
EncydopMui^ has with much ingenuity maintained 
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the opposite hypothesis, viz. th.at Boethius was not 
a Christian .at all, and that the theologic.al works 
ascribed to him were written by another Boethius, 
who wais afterw.ards confounded with him ; and 
hence the origin or confirmation of the mistake. 
In favour of this theory may be mentioned, over 
and above the general argument arising from the 
Consolatio Philosophiae, (1.) The number of per¬ 
sons of the name of Boethius in or about that 
time. See Fabric, liibl. Lot. iii. 1.5. (2.) I'lic 

tendency of that age to confound persons of in¬ 
ferior note with their more famous namesakes, as 
wefl as to publish .'inonymoiis works under cele¬ 
brated names; as, for examj)le, the ascription 
to St. Athanasius of tin; hymn “ Quicunqiic vult,” 
or to St. DioiiA'sius the Areopiigite, of tho works 
which go under his name. (8.) The evidently 
fabulous character of .all the events in his life 
allegcul to prove his Christianity. (4.) 'J’he ten¬ 
dency whicii appe.ars increasingly onwards through 
the middle .ages to Cliristianizc eminent heathens ; 
as, for examjile, tlic embodiment of such traditions 
with regard to Trajan. Virgil, and Statius, in the 
Diviiia Comedia of Dante. Still sufficient dilHcul- 
tii's remain to prevent an implicit .acquiescence in 
this hypothesis. Thougli no author quotes tho 
theological works of Boethius before Ilincmar (a. i). 
8.50), yet there is no trace of any doubt as to their 
genuineness ; and also, though the general tone of 
the C’on.solatio is heathen, a few phrases seem to 
savour of a beli{‘f in Christianity, e. p. artpduu 
virintc{i\\ li). ]Kt(riain ioT “heaven” (v. 1, iv. J), 
veri praevia Iniuinis (iv. 1). 

After all, however the critical question be 
settled, the character of Boethius is not much 
ail'ectcd by it. l'’or as it must bo (b'termined al¬ 
most entirely from the “ (Jonsolatio,” in which he 
speaks with his whole heart, and not from tlio 
abstract statements of doctrine in the tluio]ogic.al 
treatises, whicli, even if genuine, are chiefly com¬ 
piled with luirdly an expression of personal feel¬ 
ing, from till* works of St. Augustin, on the one 
hand the general silenci' on the subject of Cliris- 
tianity in such a book at such a jieriod of hi.s life, 
proves that, if he was a Ciiristiari, its doctrines 
could hardly liavi- been a part of his living belief; 
on the other bund, the incidmital pliKises above 
(pioted, the .strong religious theism which pcrwadi^s 
the whole work, the real belief which it indicates 
ill prayer .and J^rovidence, and tlie unusmilly high 
toiu‘ of his public life, prove that, if a heathen, his 
general character must have bt'cn deeply tinged 
by tlie contemporaneous inlluence of Christianity^ 

He w'ould thus seem to have been one of a pro¬ 
bably large class of men, sueli as wall always be 
found in epochs between the fall of one system of 
belief and tin; ri.-.e of another, and who by hovering 
on the coniines of each can hardly be assigned ex¬ 
clusively to either,—one who, like Epictetus and 
the Antonlnes, and, nearer his own time, the poet 
Claudi.aii and the historian Zosimus, was by his 
deep attachment to the institutions and literature 
of Greece .and Konic led to look for practical sup- 
poit to a heathen or half-heathen philosophy ; 
whilst like them, but in a greater degree, his 
religious and moral views received an elevation 
from their contact with the now established faitli 
of Christianity. 

The middle position which he thus occupied by 
his personal character and belief, he also occupies 
in the general history and literature of the world. 
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Being the Last Roman of any note who understood 
the language and studied the liteniturc of Greece, 
and living on the boundary of the ancient and 
mod cm world, he is one of the most important links 
between them. As it had been thti great object of 
his public life to protect tlie declining fortunes of 
Rome against the oppression of the barkirian in¬ 
vaders, BO it was the great object of his literary 
life to keep alive the expiring light of Gre<“k 
literature amidst the growing ignorance of the age. 
The complete ruin of the ancient world, which fol¬ 
lowed almost immediately on his death, imparted 
to this object an importance and to himself a 
celebrity far beyond what he could ever have 
antieijiated. In the total ignorance of Greek 
V riters which prevailed from tlie 6th to the 14th 
century, he was looked upon as the head and type 
of all philosophers, as Augustin was of all theology 
and Virgil of all literature, and hence the tendency 
throughout the middle ages to invest him with a 
distinctly Christian and almost miraculous charac¬ 
ter. In Dante,c.^. he is thus described iFarad, x. 
1*24) 

l*cr veder ogni ben dentro vi godc 

1/ animn santa, die '1 nmndo falhicc 

Fa manifesto a chi di lei ben ode ; 

Lo cor]»o, ond *ella fu cacciata, giace 

Giuso in Cieldaiiro, ed essa da raartiro 

E da esiglio venue a questa pace. 

After the introduction of the works of Aristotle into 
I’lurope in the 1 iith century, Hoe'thius’s fame gradu¬ 
ally died away, and heatlbrds a remarkable instance 
ol an author, who having served a great purpose for 
m-arly 1000 years, now that that purpose has been 
accomplished, will sink into obscurity as general as 
was once his celebrity. The first author who 
(piotes his works is llinemar (i. 211, 460, 474, 
.')21), A. 1). boO, and in the subsequent literature 
of the middle ages the Cunsolatio gave birth to 
iniitatioiiK, translations, and commentaries, in¬ 
numerable. (Wartoii’s J'jIkj. /’ot l. ii. .‘'>42, 

Of four classics in the Paris library in a. n. KJOtt 
this was one. (lb. i. p. cxii.) Of translations the 
most famous were one into Greek, of the poetical 
jiortions of the work, liy Maximus Planudcs (lirst 
piiblislied by Weber, Darmstadt, Ub'Pi), iiiu> 
Jlebrew by lien llanschet (Wolf. JiUt/. JJeh. i. 
22.0, 1002, 24.'1, b.'>4, b60 ; Faliric. Jiibl, Lut. iii. 
15), into old High German at the beginning of the 
llih century, by &>t. Gallen ; into French by .1. 
Meun, in l.'lOO, at tlie order of Philip the Fair; 
but above all, that into Anglo-Sax»in by Alfred 
the Great, which is doubly interesting, (1.) as one 
of the earliest specimens of Anglo-Sax«»n liierature; 
(2.) as the chief literary relic of Alfred himself, 
whose own mind ajipcars not only in the freedom 
of the translation, but also in large original inser¬ 
tions relative to the kingly office, or to Christian 
history, which last fact strikingly illustrates the 
total absence of cany such in lloethius’s own work, 
(tlf this the best edition is by J. S. Ctirdtilc, with 
notes and translation, 182}$.) 

Of imitations may be mentioned (1), Chaucer’s 
Testament of Love. (Wartou’s Eny.Fvei. ii. 285.) 
2. Consolatio JiI(machoruni^ by Echard, 1130. 3. 

Cofisotalio T/u;oloffiac,hy GcT»on. 4. The King’s 
Complaint, by James I. 5. An Iniibition, by 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, in the 15th century. 

Roethius’s own works are as follow: — 1. De 
(hnsolationc Fhilosojihiac. Of its moral and 
religious character no more r.eed Ik; said. In a 
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literary point of view, it is a dialogue between 
himself and Philosophy, much in the style of the 
Pastor of Ilermas,—a work which it resembles in 
the liveliness of personifiCcation, though inferior to 
it in variety and superior in diction. 'Phe alter¬ 
nation of prose cand verse is thought to have been 
suggested by the nearly contemporary work of 
Marcianus Ccnpella on the nuptials of Mercury and 
Philology. The verses are almost entirely bor¬ 
rowed from Seneca. 

2. De Unitate ct Uno, and De Arithnetica libri 
ii. ; 3. l)e Alusieu Jibri v. ; 4. De (Jeomelria lib/i 
ii. ; 5. 7«. Fo^yhjrii Phomicis Isayoyen de Praedi- 
cahUibus a / 'iciurino ira/islatam Dioloyi ii. ; 6. 
eitrulem a se Jjatitte versam KirjMsitio secunda Ubrit 
ioiulem ; 7. In Cateyorias ArisiahJis libri ii.; {}. 
In liLrum Arislotclis de Jntcrpretalume Minorum 
Commentariorum lihri ii., and a second ed. called 
Comment. Alajora, in 6 books ; 9. Aiuilytieoruvi 
Aristolelis prior am el posteriorum Hbri iv.; 10. • Jn- 
troductio ad Cafeyorieos /Syl/oyimnos ; 11 . jAi Syllo- 
yisino Caieyorieo lihri ii., and Dc HypoUietico I 'dtri 
ii. ; 12. Di- JHi isione., and Dc Definitione; 13. 7b- 
pieoruni A ristotelis libri viii.; 14. Klcnchorurn So- 
phislicortim libri ii. ; 15. In Topiea Ckcronis libri 
vi.; 16. De iJiJferenliin Topiciis iiltri iv. 'I’he first 
collected edition of his works w'as published at 
Venet., fob, 1491 (or 1492); the best and most 
complete at Basel, 157b, fob 

I'lie. chief ancient authorities for his life, are the 
Epi.sti(‘s of Knnodius ami Cnssiodorus, and the 
History of Procopius. 'I’he cliicf modem autho¬ 
rities are Fabric, liibl. Lot. iii. 15; Tiraboschi, 
vol. iii. lib. 1. cap. 4 ; Hand, in Krsch and Gruber's 
Kneyelopiidie ; Barbi'i’ini, Crii. sloriea Eiposizione. 
della Vita di See. JSoezio., Pavia, 1783 ; Heyne, 
Cenaura inyeuii., eye. Jlnelhii, Gottin. 18(16. [ A.P. S. | 

B(.)KTin' jS (Bor/eds). 1. AStoicpliilosopher 
whoperhajKslived even before the time of Chryhi]»pus, 
and was tne author of several works. One of them 
was eiiiilh'd wt/d (priatus., from which Diogenes 
Laertius (vii. 148) quotes his opinion about the 
essence of God; another was called irtpl ufj.appivT]'i.^ 
of which the same writer (vii. 149) mentions the 
eleventh book. This latter work is, in all proba¬ 
bility the one to which Cicero refers in his treatise 
on Divination (i. 8, ii. 21). IMiilo (i/e Afund. 
ineorrupt. ii. p. 497, ed. IMangey) mentions him 
together willi Posidojiius, and it is not improbable 
tliat this Boeihus is the one mentioned by Plu¬ 
tarch. {De Placit. 1‘hilos. iii. 2.) 

2. An K})icurean philosopher and geometrician, 
w'ho is mentiom'd by Plutarch {dc Pytli. Oruc. p. 
396, d.), and is introduced by the siuue writer in 
the iSi/mposiacu (v. 1, p. 673, c.); but nothing fur¬ 
ther is known about him. 

3. A Platonic philosopher and grammaiian, wdio 
wTote a Lexicon to Plata's works {avrayuyv 

nAttTojj/iicwv), dedicated to Melanthus, 
which Photius {Cod. 154) preferred to the similar 
work of Timaeus still extant. Anothei work on 
the ambiguous words of Plato (wtpl ruv irapd FIAo- 
rcovi dTTopovfxtuuv was dedicated to Athc- 

nagoras. (Phot. Cod. 15.5.) Whether he is the 
SiUue as the Boethus wdio wTote an exegesis to the 
Pimenomena of Aratus (Geininus, Introd. ad J'haen. 
14) is uncertain, and also wdiether he is the one 
against whom Porphyrins wrote his work irepl 
^vxvs. (Eusob. Praep. Evany, xiv. 10, xv. 11,16 
comp, llesych. s. v. 5td vavrinv Kptrrjs; Aeneas, 
Giiz. Tliiophr. p. 16.) [L. S.J 

2 K 
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BOE/THUS {BSiidos), surnamed Sidonius, was 
bom at Sidon in Phoenicia. As lie is called a dis¬ 
ciple of the Peripatetic Andronicus of Rhodes 
(Ammon. Iferm. Chtnmmt. in Arisfot. Catcg. p. 8, 
ed. Aid. 1546), he must have travelled at an early 
a^»e to Rome and Athens, in which cities Andro¬ 
nicus is known to have tauj^ht. Strsibo (xvi. p. 
757), who mentions him and his brother Diodotus 
among the celebrated persons of Sidon, speaks of 
him at the same time as his own teacher in the 
Peripatetic philosophy. Among liis works, all of 
which are now lost, there was one on the nature 
of the soul, and also a commentary on Aristotle's 
Categories, which is mentioned by Ammonius in 
his commentary on the same work of Aristotle. 
Ammonius quotes also an opinion of Boethus con¬ 
cerning the study of the works of Aristotle, viz. 
that the student should begin with the l*hysics 
(drrd <l>viriicgs), whereas Andronicus had main¬ 
tained, that the beginning should be made and 
rijs XoyiKrji^ ifris vfpi rriu dirdScifti/ yivcrai. 
(Fabric. liilil. Grace iii. p. 480; Schneider, Kpi~ 
tnctruin I IT. ad Aristot. /fisl. Anim. p. xcv.; 
Buhle, Aristot. Opera.^ i. p. 297; Stahr, Arhttotelia., 

ii. p. 129, &c.) [A.S.] 

BOE'THUS {Borf66s), the author of an e}»igram 

in the Greek Anthology in praise of Pylades, a 
pantomime in the time of Augustus, was a native 
of Tarsus. Strabo (xiv. p. 674) describes him as 
a bad citizen and a bad poet, who gained the 
favour of Antony by some verses on the battle of 
Philippi, and was set by him over the gymnasium 
and public games in Tarsus. In this otticc he was 
guilty of peculation, but escaped ])unishment by 
flattering Antony. lie was afterwards expelled 
from Tarsus by Athenodorus, with the approbation 
of Augustus. [P. S.] 

BOE'TilUS (BoT;0o'y), a sculptor and embosser 
or chaser of Carthage (Pans. v. 17. § 1) of uncer¬ 
tain ago. Pliny {JJ.N. xxxiii. 12. s. 55) praises 
his excellence in embossing and (xxxiv. 8. s. 1.9) 
in sculpture. Midler {flandh. d. Arch. § 159. 1) 
.suspects, and not without good reason, that the read¬ 
ing Kapxn^dvios is corrupted out of KaXxvBovios. 
The artist would then not be an inhabitant or even 
a native of the barbarian Cartilage, but of the 
Greek town of Chalcedon in Asia Minor, f Acra- 
GAS.] [W. 1.1 

BOEUS (Boids), a son of Heracles, and founder 
of the Laconian town of Boeae, to which he led 
colonists from Etis, Aphrodisias, and Side. (Paus. 

iii. 22. §9.) [L.S.J 

BOEUS. [Boko.] 

BOGES (Bdyj??), the Persian governor of Eion 
in Thrace, when Xerxes invaded Greece in it. c. 
480. Boges continued to hold the place till b. c. 
476, when it was besieged by the Athenians under 
Cimon. Boges, finding that he was unable to de¬ 
fend the town, and refusing to surrender it, killed 
his wife, children, and family, and set fire to the 
place, in which he himself perished. (Herod, vii. 118, 
107; Plut. dm. 7, who calls him Bounis ; Paus. 
viii. 8. § 5, who calls him Borf ?; Polyaen. vii. 24, 
who calls him Bupyris ; comp. Diod. xi. 60.) 

BOGUD (Bo7oi;as) was king of Mauretania 
Tingitana, in which title he was confirmed by 
Julius Caesar, B. c. 49, as a reward for his ad¬ 
herence to him in opposition to the party of Pom- 
pey. (Dion Casa. xli. 42; comp. Cic. ad Fam. x. 
32 ; Sueton. Jut. 52.) Accordingly, while Cat'sar 
was engaged with his rival in Greece, b. c. 48, we 
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find Bogud zealously lending his aid to Cassius 
Longinus, Caesar’s pro-praetor in further Spain, to 
quell tlie sedition in that province. (Hirt. Bell, 
Alex. 62.) Again, during Caesar’s campaign in 
Africa, b. c. 46, Mauretania was invaded unsuccess¬ 
fully by the young Cn. Pompey; and when J uba, 
the Numidlan, was hastening to join his forces to 
those of Q. Metellus Scipio, Bogud attacked his 
dominions at the instigation of the Roman exile 
P. Sitius, and (»bligcd him to return for their de¬ 
fence. (Hirt. Bell. Afric. 28, 25, comp. c. 95 ; 
Dion Cass, xliii. 8.) In Caesar’s war in Spain 
against Pompey’s sons, b. c. 45, Bogud joined the 
former in person ; and it was indeed by his attack 
on the camp of Cn. Pompey at the battle of Munda 
that liabienus was drawn from his post in the field 
to cover it, and the scale was thus turned in Cae¬ 
sar's favour. (Dion Cass, xliii. 38.) After the 
murder of Caesar, Bogud espoused the side of 
Antony, and it was perhaps for the furtherance of 
these interests that he crossed over to Spain in 
II. c. 88, and so lost his kingdom through a revolt of 
bis subjects, fomented in his absence by Bocchus. 
This prince's usurpation was confirmed by Octa¬ 
vius, and seems to have been accompanied with the 
gift of a freer constitution to the Tingitanians, 
(Dion Cass, xlviii. 45.) Upon this, Bogud betook 
himself into Greece to Antony, for whom we after- 
■wards find him bolding the town of Methone, at 
the capture of ivhich by Agrippa he lost his life 
about the end of ii. c. 32 or the beginning of 31. 
(Dion Cass. 1. 11.) 1 E. E.] 

BOIOCAIiUS, the leader of the Ansibarii, a 
German pi'ople, was a man of great renown, and 
had long been faithful to the Romans, but made 
war against them in a. d. 59. (Tac. A?in. xiii. 

55, 56.) 

BOIORIX, n chieftain of the the Boii, who in 
B. c. 194, together with his two brothers, excited 
his countrymen to revolt from the Romans, and 
fought an ind(‘cisive battle with I'ib. Sempronius, 
the consul, who had advanced into his tcrrit(»rv. 
The Boii continued to give the Romans trouble for 
several successive years, till their reduction by 
Scipio in n. c. 191 ; but of Boiorix himself we find 
no further mention in Livy. (Liv. xxxiv. 46, 47, 

56, XXXV. 4, 5, 40, xxxvi. 38, 39.) [E. E.J 

BOLA'NUS, a friend of Cicero’s, recommended 

by him to P. Sulpicius in b. c. 54. (Cic. ad Fain. 
xiii. 77.) 

Bolxinus also occurs in Horace {Sat. i. 9. 11) as 
the mime of a well-known furious fellow, who 
would not submit to any insult or impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS, VE'TTIUS, commanded a legion 
under Corbulo in the war against Tigranes in Ar¬ 
menia, A. 1). 63, :ind was appointed governor of 
Britiun in 69, in the place of Trebellius Maximus. 

In the civil war between Vespasian and Vitellius, 
Bolanus did not declare in favour of either; and, 
during his government of the province, he attempt¬ 
ed nothing against the Britons, and allowed his 
troops great licence. But, as his administration 
was marked by integrity, he was popular in the 
province. The praises which Statins bestows upon 
Bolanus in the poem (Sdv. v. 2. 34, &c.), addressed 
to his son Crispinus, must be set down to flattery. 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 3, /list. ii. 65, 97, Agric. 3, 16.) 
BO'LGIUS. [Bklgius.] 

BOLIS. [AcHAEiia, p. 8, a.] 

BOLUS (BtuAot). Under this name Suidas, and 
Eadocia after him, mention a Pythagorean philo- 
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ftopher of Mende, to whom they ascribe several 
works, which are otherwise entirely unknown. 
From this Pythagorean, Suidas distinguishes a 
Bolus who was a philosopher of the school of De¬ 
mocritus, who wrote on medicine and also an his¬ 
torical work. But, from a passage of Columella 
(vii. 6 ; comp. Stobaeus, Serm. .51), it appears that 
Bolus of Mende and the follower of Democritus 
were one and the same person; and he seems to 
have lived subsequently to the time of'J’lieophrastus, 
whose work on plants he appears to have known. 
(Steph. Byz. s.v, ''A^pwdos; Schol. ml Nmind. 

neriac. 7(i4.) [L. S.] 

BOMILCAR (BojufA/cay, BoafJLl\Kas). 1. A 
commander of the Carthaginians against Aga- 
thocles, when the latter invaded Africa, n. c. 310. 
In the first battle with the invaders, Borailcar, his 
colleague Ilanno having fallen, betrayed the fortune 
of the day to the enemy, with the view, according 
to Diodorus, of humbling the spirit of his country¬ 
men, and so making himself tyrant of Carthage. 
(Diod. XX. 10,12; comp. Arist. v. 11, ed. 

Bekk.) Two years after this, n. c. 30H, after 
many delays and misgivings, he attempted to seize 
the government with the aid of .500 citizens and a 
number of mercenaries ; but liis followers were in¬ 
duced to desert him by ju’omises of pardon, and he 
himself was taktui and crucified. (Diod. xx. 43, 44 ; 
.Instill, xxii. 7.) 

2. Father of the Ilanno who commanded a portion 
of llannibars anny at the passage of the Rhone, 
n. c. 210. This Bomilcar seems to have lieen one 
of the Carthaginian Sulfetes (rcj’, not pruvior; see 
Cldttling, EiJrcnrs. iii. ad Avkt. Polit. p. 404), and 
to have presided in that assembly of the senate 
in which the second Punic war was nisolved on. 
(Polyb. iii. 3.3, 42; Liv. xxi. 10, 27, 20.) 

3. Commander of the Carthaginian supplies 
which were voted to Hannibal after the battle of 
Cannae, b. c. 21(5, and with which he arrived in 
Italy in the ensuing year. (Liv. xxiii. 1.3, 41.) 
In B. c. 214, he was sent with fifty-five ships to 
the aid of Syracuse, then besieged by the Romans; 
but, finding himself unable to coj)c with tlic supe¬ 
rior fleet of the enemy, he witlidrew to Africa. 
(Liv. xxiv. 30.) Two years after, w'c again find 
him at Syracuse; for we hear of his making his 
escape out of the harbour, carrying to Cartilage 
intelligence of the perilous state of the city (all of 
which, except Achradina, was in the possession of 
Marcellus), and returning within a few days with 
100 ships. (Liv. xxv. 2.5.) In the same year, on 
the destruction by pestilence of the Carthaginian 
land-forces under Hippocrates and Himilco, Bo¬ 
milcar again sailed to C’arthage with the news, 
.and returned with 130 ships, but was prevented 
by Marcellus from reaching Syracuse. He then 
proceeded to Tarentum, apjiarcntly with the view 
of cutting off the supplies of the Roman garrison 
in that town ; but, as the presence of his force 
only increased the scarcity under which the 'I’m-cn- 
tines themselves suffered, they were obliged to 
dismiss him. (Liv. xxv. 27, xxvi. 20; comp. Po¬ 
lyb. Spkil. Hcl. ix. 1; Schweig. ad loc.) 

4. A Nuniidi.aii, deep in the confidence of .Tu- 
gurtha, by whom he was employed on many secret 
services. In particular, when .lugiirtha was at 
Rome, in b. c. 100, Bomilcar undertook and ef¬ 
fected for him the assassination of Massiva, who 
happened to be at Rome at the same time, and 
wlio, as well as Jugurtha himself, was a grandson 
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of Masinissa, and a riv.-il claimant to the tlirone of 
Numidia. The murder was discovered and traced 
to Bomilcar, who was obliged to enter into large 
recognizances to appear and stand his trial; but, 
before the trial cjiine on, his master privately sent 
him back to Africa. (Sail. Juy. 3.5; comp. Ifiv. 
EpU. 64.) In the ensuing j'car, wc find him cotn- 
m<anding a portion of .Jugurtha’s army, with which 
he was defeated in a skirmish at the river Mu- 
thul by Rutilius, lieutenant of Metellus. (Sal). 
Jug. 4.9,52,53.) In the winter of tlic same j ear 
Metellus, after his un.succcssful attomj)t on Zama, 
engaged Bomilcar by promises of Roman favour to 
deliver Jugurtha to him alive or dead ; and it was 
accordingly at his instigation tiuit the king sent 
.ambassadors to make offers of unconditional sub¬ 
mission to Metellus. (Sail- Jug. 61, 62.) In con¬ 
sequence of this advice lioinilcar seems to have 
become .an object of suspicion to his master, wdiich 
urged liim the more towards the execution of Jiis 
tre,achery. Accordingly lie formed a plot with 
N.'ibdalsa, a Numidhan nobleman, for the seizure or 
assassination of the king ; but the design was dis¬ 
covered to .Tugurtlia by Nabd.alsa’s .agent or 
8<‘cret<arv, and lioniilc.ar was put to deatli. (Sail. 
Jug. 7()‘,71.) IE.K.] 

B(JNA DEA, a Roman divinity, who is de¬ 
scribed .Tii the sister, wife, or daugliter of Faunus, 
.and was herself called Fauna, J'\atua. or Onia. 
(Serv. at/ -4c?/. viii. 314; Macrob. Sat. i. 12.) 
She was worshipped at Rome from the earliest 
times as a chaste and prophtitic divinity ; and her 
worship was so exclusively confined to women, 
that men were not even allowed to know lier 
name. F.aunus himself h.ad not been able to over¬ 
come her aversion to men, except by changing her 
into a serpent. (Cic. de IJaruap. resp. 17 ; Varr. 
ap. Ladant. i. 22; Serv. 1. r.) She revofiled her 
onaclos only to females, as Faunus did only to 
males, llt'r sanctuary w.'vs a grotto in the Aven- 
tine, which had beet) consecrated to her by Clauditi, 
a pure m.aiden. (Macrob. l.c.; Ov. Fast. v. 148, 
&c.) In the time of Cicero, however, she had also 
a sanctuary between Aricia and liovillac. (Cic. 
pro Mil. 31; Ascon. ad MiUrn. p. 32.) Her festi¬ 
val, which was celebrated every ye.ar on the 1st of 
Maj", was held in the house of the consul or prae¬ 
tor, as the sacrifices on that occasion were offered 
on behalf of the whole Roman people. The solem¬ 
nities were conducted by the Vestals, .and only 
w'omen, usually of the higher orders, were .allowed 
to tjike part in them. (Cic. ad A it. i. 13, dc IJa- 
rusp. resp. 1. c.; Dion C.ass. xxxvii. 45.) During 
the solemnity, no male person was allowed to be 
in the house, and portraits of men were tolerated 
only when they were covered over. It is a well- 
known fact, that I*. Clodius profaned the sacred 
ceremonies on such an occasion by entering the 
house of Caesar in tlie disguise of a woman. (Juv. 
vi. 429; Scnec. Epist. 97 ; Pint. Cues. 9, Quaest. 
.Row.20; C\c.Paradox. 4, adAtt.\i.4.) The women 
who celebrated the festival of Fauna had to pre¬ 
pare themselves for it by abstaining from various 
things, especially from intercourse with men. The 
house of the consul or praetor was decorated by 
the Vestals as a temi)le, with flowers and foliage 
of every kind except myrtle, on account of its sym¬ 
bolic meaning. The head of the goddess’s statue 
xvas adorned witli a garland of vine-leaves, and a 
serpent surrounded its feet. The women were de¬ 
corated in a similar manner. Although no one was 
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allowed to bring wine with her, a vessel filled with 
wine, stood in the room, and from it the women 
made their libations and drank. This wine, how¬ 
ever, was called milk, and the vessel containing it 
mellariura, so that the name of wine was avoided 
altogether. The solemnity commenced with a sa¬ 
crifice called damium (the prif^stess who performed 
bore the name damiatrix^ and the goddess damia; 
Fest. s. V. TJamium^ who howcv«M* gives an absurd 
account of these names). One might suppose that 
the sacrifice consisted of a ch.imois {dama) or some 
kind of substitute for a chamois ; but Pliny {IT.N. 
X. 77) seems to suggest, that the sacrifice consisted 
of hens of various colours, except black otk^s. After 
this sacrifice, the woitjon began to perform Bacchic 
dances, and to drink of the wine prepared for them. 
(.Juv. vi. J114.) Tlie goddess lierscdf was believed 
to have set the example for this ; for, while yet on 
Of'irth, slie was said to have intoxicated herself by 
emptying a lm’g(! vessel of wine, wlienmpon Faunus 
killed her with a myrtle stafif, but afterwards raised 
her to tile rank of a goddess. (Varr. ap. iMctaut. 
I.C.; Arnob. adv. Or/d. v. 18; Plot. Q/uu-at. Uoni. 
20.) This whole ceremony took place at night, 
whence it is usually called mcnim ()}n‘iiuin^ or .voem 
(pertavea. (Cic. dc Ijapp. ii. 9, nd Aft. i. 13.) 
Fauna was also regarded as a godd(‘ss possessed of 
healing powers, as might be inferred from the ser¬ 
pents being part of her worship; but we know 
that various kinds of medicinal herbs were sold in 
her temple, and bought largely by the poorer 
classes. (Macro!)., Pint., Arnob. I(. cc.) (heek 
writers, in their usual way, identify the Bona Uea 
with some (.1 reek divinity, such as Semele, Med<*ia, 
Hecate, or Persephone. 'I'he Angitia of the Mar- 
sians seems to have been the sanu! goddess with 
them as the Bona Dea with the Homans. (ANCii- 
TiA ; comp. Hartung, Uie lieh'g. der Horn, ii, p. 
J9AAc.) * fL. S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS, a Roman general, tribunus, 
and comes in the province of Afriai under Valen- 
tinian III. In the early part of his career he was 
distinguished for his prompt administration of jus¬ 
tice, and also for his activity against the barbarians, 
as at Massilia in a. n. 413 against the Gothic king 
Ataulphus (Olymj). up. Phot. p. 59, Bekk.), and in 
422 against the Vandals in Spain. (Prosper.) Jlis 
high character procured for him the friendship 
of Augustin, whom he consulted with regard to 
enforcing the impcu'ial laws against the Donatists, 
and to scruples which he entertained against con¬ 
tinuing military pursuits, and (on the death of 
his wife) even against remaining in the world at 
all. These scruples Augustin wistdy allayed, only 
recommending to him resolutions, which he adopted, 
of confining himself to defensive warfare against the 
barbarians, and of leading a single life. (Augu.stin. 
Ep. 185, 18.9.) (a. d. 417, 418.) 

The abandonment of this last resolution, in his 
second marriage with a rich Arian lady of the 
name of Pelagia, seems to have exercised a perni¬ 
cious influence over his general character. Al¬ 
though he BO far maintained his own religious 
convictions as to insist on the previous conversion of 
his wife, yet he so far gave them up as to allow his 
child to receive Arian baptism; and as the first breach 
of eve.n slight scruples may prepare a conscience 
naturally tender for the commission of actual crimes, 
he is afterwards reported to have lived with concu¬ 
bines. (Augustin. Kp. 220.) (a. d. 424.) Whilst in 
the unsettled state consequent on this change of life, 
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he was, in 427., entmpped by his rival Aiitius 
[Aetius) into the belief that the empress Placidia 
was bent on his destruction; and under this im¬ 
pression he yielded to the temptation of inviting 
Oenseric, king of the Vandals, to settle in Africa 
(Procop. Bell. Vand. i. 4.) Bitterly reproaclied for 
his crime by Augustin {Ep. 220), and discovering 
the fraud when it was too late, he took arms against 
Genseric, but was driven by him into Hippo (a. n. 
430), and thence, after a year’s siege, during which 
he witnessed the death of his friend, Augustin, he 
escaped with a great part of the inhabitants to 
Italy, where lie was restored to the favour of Pla¬ 
cidia, and even enjoyed the almost unexampled 
hoiiuiir of having coins struck in honour of his 
imaginary victories, with his own head on the re¬ 
verse. Aiitius, however, challenged liim to single 
combat, shortly after which, either by a wound 
from the longer spear of his adversjiry (Marccllinus 
in anno) or from illness (Prosper), he expired, ex- 
])ressing his forgiveness to Aiitius, and advising 
his widow to marry him. (a. n. 432.) 

His career is singularly and exactly the reverse 
of that of his rival, Aetius. Uniting true Roniau 
courage and love of justice with true Christian 
j)ietv, he yet one fatal step brought on hi.s 
church and country the most severe calamities 
which it had been in tlie power of any of the 
barbarian invaders to inflict on either of them. 

The authorities for liis life are Procopius, Bell. 
Vu/nl. i. 3, 4; Olynip. up. Phot. pp. 59, ()2; 
Augustin. Kp. 185 (or 5b), 189 (or 95), 220 (or 
70); and, of modern writers, Gibbon, c. 33; at 
greater length, Tilleinont, Mfui. Kcd. xiii. pp. 712 
—88(1, in which last (nott! 77) is a discussion on 
:i correspondence of sixteen siuiiller letters, falsely 
ascribed to him and Augustin. [A. P. S.J 

BONU'SUS, was bora in Spain ; his ancestors 
were from Britain and G’aul. ^J’lie son of a iiumblo 
8choolmast<*r, lie displayed a marked inaptitude for 
literary pursuits; but, having entered tlie army, 
j gradually rose to high military rank, and was in¬ 
debted for mucli of his success in life to the singular 
faculty which he possessed of being able to drink to 
excess {hih'd ijuantaia lu/mi/ium nemo) without be¬ 
coming intoxicated or losing his self-command. 
Aureliaii, resolving to take advantage of this na¬ 
tural gift, kept him near his person, in order that 
when ambassadors arrived from barbarian tribes, 
they might be tempted to deep potations by Bo- 
noBUs, and so led to 'betray the secrets of their 
mission. In pursuance of this plan, the emperor 
caused him to wed Hunila, a damstd of the noblest 
blood amuiig the Goths, in hopes of gaining early 
information of the schemes in agitation among her 
kinsmen, which they were apt to divulge when 
under the inlluence of wine. How the husband- 
spy discharged his task we are not told; but wo 
find him at a subsequent period in the command of 
troops upon the Hhaetian frontier, and afterwards 
stationed on the Rhine. Tlie Germans having 
succeeded in destroying ceitaiii Roman vessels in 
consequence of some carelessness or breach of duty 
on his part, in order to avoid immediate punish¬ 
ment, he prevailed upon his soldiers to proclaim 
him emperor. After a long and severe struggle, he 
was vanquished by Probus, and hanged himself. 
The conqueror magnanimously spared his two sous 
and pensioned his widow. No medals are extant 
except those published by Goltzius, which are 
spuriiius. (Vopiscus,' Vd. Bonos.) fW. R.] 
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BOO'PIS (BoeSn-ts), an epithet commonly given 
to Hem in the Homeric poems. It has been said, 
that the goddess was thus designated in allusion to 
her having metamorphosed lo into a cow ; but this 
opinion is contradicted by the hict, that other divi¬ 
nities too, such as Kuryphai’“ssa (Horn. Hymn, in 
8(>L 2) and l*luto (Hesiod. Tliooy. !15h), are men¬ 
tioned with the same epithet; and from this cir¬ 
cumstance it must be inferred, that the poets meant 
to express by it nothing but the sublime and ma¬ 
jestic character of those divinities. ( L. S. | 
BO'RKAS (Bopeas or Bopas), the North wind, 
was, according t<» Hesiod (T/uioy. Ji7y), a son of 
Astraeus and Eos, and brother of Hesperus, Ze- 
phyrus, and Notus. He dwelt in a cave of mount 
Haenius in Thrace. (Callim. JJymn. in I)d. (nd.) 
He is mixed up with the early legends of Attica 
in the story of his having carried off Oreithyia, 
the daughter of Krechtheus, by whom he bcgc»t 
Zetes, Calais, and Cl<*opatra, the wife of Pliiiieus, 
who are therefore called lioreades. (Ov. Met. vi. 
(ifid, Ac.; Apollon. Rhod. i. 211; Apollod. in. l.'i. 
§ 2 ; Pans. i. 19. § fi.) In the Persian war, Boreas 
slu'wed his friendly disposition tow'ards the Athe¬ 
nians by destroying the ships of the barbarians. 
(Herod, vii. 199.) He also assisted the Megalo- 
jiolitans against the Spartans, for which he was 
Imnoured at Megalopolis with annual festivals. 
(Pans. viii. 30. § 3.) According to an Homeric 
tradition (//. xx. 223), Bonias begot twelve horses 
by the mares of EricI tlionius, which is commonly 
explained as a mere figurative mode of expressing 
the extraordinary swiitJiess of thos(i horses. On 
the chest of Cypsclus he was represented in the 
act of cjinying off Oreithyia, and here the place of 
his legs was occu{)ied by tiiils of serpents, (Pans. 
V. 19. § 1.) Respecting the festivals of Boreas, 
celebrated at Athens and other places, see Diet, of 
Ant. s. V. hopfaerixoi. | L. S,] 

BORMUS (Bwpfios or Bcopt/aov), a son of I 'pins, 
a Mariandynian, was a youth distinguished for his 
extraordinary beauty. Once duiing the time of 
liarvest, when he went to a well to fetch water for 
the reapers, he uas drawn into the well by the 
nymphs, and never appeared again. For this rea¬ 
son, the country people in Bithyuia celebrated his 
memory every year at the. time of harvest with 
plaintive songs {(i^pnoi) with the accompaniment 
of their flutes. (Athen. xiv. p. ()20; Aeschyl. Pers. 
941; Schol. cut Dionys. Periey.'i^l-y Pollux, iv. 
.04.) ^ ‘ 1L.S.J 

BORUS (Bwpos), two mythical personages, of 
wdiom no particulars arc related. (Apolh)d. iii. 13. 
§1; Pans. ii. 18. §7.) [L. S.] 

BOSTAR (Bwtrrwp, Polyb. iii. 98 ; BevuTapos, 
Polyb. i. 30; BoSSa-rup., Diod. Par. xxiv.). 1. A 
Carthaginian general, who, in conjunction with 
llamilcar and Hasd rubai, the son of 11 anno, com¬ 
manded the Carthaginian forces sent against M. Ati- 
lius Regulus when he invaded Africa in n. c. 256. 
Bostar and his colleagues were, however, quite in¬ 
competent for their office. lnst<‘ad of keeping to 
the plains, where their cavalry and elephants would 
have been formidable to the Romans, they retired to 
the mountains, where these forces were of no use; 
and they were defeated, in consequence, near the 
town of Adis, with great slaughter. The generals, 
we are told, were taken prisoners; and we loam 
from Diodorus, that Bostar and Hamilcar were, 
after the de.ith of Regulus, delivered up to his fa- 
mily, who behaved to them with such barbetrity. 
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that Bostar died of the treatment he jeceived. 
The cruelty of the family, however, excited so 
much odium at Rome, that the sons of Regulus 
thought it advisable to burn the body of Bostar, 
and send his ashes to Carthage. This account of 
Diodonis, which, Niebuhr remarks, is probably 
taken from Philinus, must be regarded as of doubt¬ 
ful authority. (Polyb. i. 30; Oros. iv. 8; Eutrop. 
ii. 21 ; Flor. ii. 2; Diod. AU-c. xxxiv.; Niebuhr, 
JJist. of Hume., iii. p. 600.) 

2. The Carthaginian commander of the merce¬ 
nary troops in Sardinia, was, together with all the 
Carthaginians with him, killed by these soldiers 
when they revolted in n. c. 240. (Polyb. i. 79.) 

3. A ('arthaginian general, who w'as sent by 
Hasdnibal, the commambu’-in-chief of the Cartha¬ 
ginian forces in Spain, to prevent the Romans un¬ 
der .Scipio from crossing the Iberus in n. c. 217. 
But not daring to do this, Bostar fell back upon 
Saguntum, where all the. ]iost{ig<*s W(*re kept which 
had been given to the (’arthaginians by the difle- 
r(‘nt states in Spain. Here he was persuaded by 
AIm'Iox, who had secretly gone over to the Ro- 
nuiiis, to set these hostages at liberty, because such 
an act would secure the affections of the Sj>anish 
people. But tlie hostages had no sooner lt*ft the 
city, than they were betni 5 'ed by Abelox into the 
hands of the Romans. For his simplicity on this 
occasion, Bostar was involved in great dtuiger. 
(Polyb. iii. 98, 99 ; Eiv. xxii. 22.) 

4. One of the ambassadors sent by Hannibal 
to Philip of Macedonia in n. c. 215. 'J'he ship in 
which they sailed was taken by the Romans, and 
the ambassadors themselves sent as prisoners to 
Rome. (Liv. xxiii. 34.) We are not told whether 
they obtained their freedom ; and consequently it 
is uncertiiin whether the Bostar wiio was governor 
of Capua with Hnnno, in 211, is the same as the 
preceding. (Liv. xxvi. 5, 12 ; Appian, AnnV>. 43.) 

BC'TACHUS (Uwraxor), a son of locritus and 
grandson of Lycurgus, from whom the demos Bo- 
Uichidae or Potiichide.s at Tegea was believed to 
have derived its name. (Paus. viii. 45. ^ 1; Steph. 
Byz. s. V. BuraxtSai.) [L. S.J 

B( )TAN IDES. [ Nicephort's TTI.] 

JK)'TRY'AS (BoTpuas), of Myndus, is one of 
the writers whom Ptolemy, the son of Hephaestion 
made u.se of in compiling his “ New llistory.” 
(Phot. p. 147, a., 21, ed. Bekker.) 

BOTRYS (Bdrpvs), a native of Messana in 
Sicily, was the inventor of the lascivious poems 
called nal 7 J'm. (Athen. vii. p. 322, a.; Polyb. xii. 
13; Suidas, s. v. Arjp.uxdp’ns.) 

BUl’RY'S (Bdrpus), a Creek phy.sician, who 
must have lived in or before the first century 
.after Christ. His writings jii'c not now exfiint, 
but they were use<l by Pliny for his Natural llis- 
torj'. (Ind. to H. N. xiii. xiv.) One of his pre¬ 
scriptions is preserved by Oalen. {De Comjjos. Me- 
dieam. sec. Locos. iiL 1. vol. xii. p. 640.) [W. A. G. j 

BOTTHAEUS {BoTdai65)., is mentioned along 
with Scylax of Caryanda by Marcianus of Hera- 
cleia (p. 63) as one of those who wrote a Pcriplus. 

BRACHYLLES or BRACKYLLAS (Bpa- 
XuAAtjs, BpaxdAAay), w'as the son of Neon, a 
Boeotian, Avho studiously courted the favour of the 
Macedonian king Antigonus Doson ; and accord¬ 
ingly, when the latter took Sparta, B. e. 222, he 
entrusted to Brachyllas the government of the city. 
(Polyb. XX. 5 ; comp. ii. 70, v. 9, ix. 36.) After 
the death of Antigonus, ii. c. 220, Brachyllas con- 
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tinued to attach himself to the interests of Mace¬ 
donia under Philip V., whom he attended in his 
conference with Flamininus at Nicaea in Locris, 
B. c. 198. (Polyb. xvii. 1 ; Liv. xxxii. 32.) At 
the. battle of Cynoscephalae, b. c. 197, he com¬ 
manded the Boeotian troops in Philip’s army; but, 
togetlicr with the rest of his countrymen who liad 
on that occasion fallen into the Roman power, he 
was sent home in safety by h’lamininus, who 
wisliod to conciliate Boeotia. On his return he 
was elected Boc’otarch, through the intiuence of the 
Macedonian party at Thebes ; in consequence of 
which Zeuxij)pus, P(!isistratus, and the other 
leaders of the Roman party, caused him to be 
assassinated as he was returning home one night 
from an ent(irtainment, n. c. IfdJ. Polybius Udls 
us, what liivy omits to state, that Flamininus him¬ 
self was })rivy to the crime. (Polyb. xviii. 26 ; Liv. 
x.xxiii. 27, 2fi ; comp. xxxv. 47, xxxvi. 6.) £E. E.] 
BRANCH US (Bpdyxos), a son of Apollo or 
Sinicrus of I)elj)hi. J1 is mother, a Milesian wo¬ 
man, dreamt at the time she gave birth to him, 
that the sun was passing through her body, and 
the seers interpreted this as a favourable sign. 
Apollo loved tlie boy Branchus for his great beauty, 
and endowed him with })ro}ihetic power, which he 
t'xercised at Didyma, near Miletus. Here he 
founded an oracle, of which his descendants, the 
Branchidae, Averc the priests, and which was held 
in great esteem, es[)ecially by the lonians and 
Aeolians. (Herod, i. 1.57; Strab. xiv. p. 634, xvii. 
]). 814; Lutat. ad Stat. Thcb. viii, 198; Conon, 
NarraL 33; Luc. Dial. Dcor. 2 ; comp. Diet, of 
Ant. s. V. (Jraeulum.) 

BRANCH IS, king of the Allobroges, had been 
deprived of his kingdom by his younger brother, 
but Avas restored to it by llarmibal in B. c. 218. 
(Liv. xxi. 31.) 

BRAN GAS (Bpdy>'as), a son of the Thracian 
king Strymon, and brother of Rhessus and Olyn- 
thus. When tin; last of these three brothers had 
been killed during the cliase by a lion, Brangas 
buried him on the spot Avh(;re he had fallen, and 
called the town Avhicli he subsequently built there 
Olynthus. (Conon, Narrat. 4 ; Steph. By/.. «. v, 
''0 \vv6o5 ; Athen. viii. p. 334, who calls Olynthus 
a son of Heracles.) [L. S.] 

BRA'SIHAS (HpaalSas), son of Tcllis, the mo.st 
distinguished Spartan in the first part of the Pelo- 
j)onnesiaii war, signalized himself in its first year 
(n. c. 431) by throwing a hundred men into Methone, 
while besieged by the Athenians in their first 
ruA'iige of the Peloponnesian coast. For this ex¬ 
ploit, which saved the place, he receiAcd, the first , 
in the Avar, public commendation at Sparta ; and 
perhaps in consequence of this it is we find him in 
September appointed Ephor lilponymu.s. (Xen. 
JIcK. ii. 3. § 10.) His next employment (b. c. 
429) is as one of the three counsellors sent to 
assist Cneraus, after his first defeat by Phormion ; 
and his name is also mentioned after the secoi.d 
defeat in the attempt to surprise the Peinieeus, and 
we may not improbably ascribe to him the attempt, 
and its failure to his colleagues. In 427 he wjis 
united in the same, but a subordinate, capacity, 
Avith Alcidas, the new admiral, on his return 
from Ins Ionian voyage ; and accompanying him 
to Corcyra he Avas reported, Thucydides tells ns, to 
have vainly urged him to attack the city immedi¬ 
ately after their victory in the first engagement. 
Next, as tricrarch in the attempt to dislodge De- 
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mosthenes from Pylos (425), he is described as 
running his galley ashore, and, in a gallant 
endeavour to land, to have fainted from his 
wounds, and falling back into the ship to have lost 
in the water his shield, which was afterwards found 
by the Athenians and used in their trophy. Early 
in the following year we find him at the Isthmus 
preparing for his expedition to Chalcidice(424), but 
suddenly called off from this by the danger of 
Megara, Avhich but for his timely and skilful suc¬ 
cour Avould no doubt have been lost to the enemy. 
Sliortly after, he set forth with an army of 796 
helots and 1000 mercenarit;s, arrived at Heraclela, 
and, by a raj)i(l and dexterous march through the 
hostile country of Thessaly, clTected a junction 
with Perdiccas of Macodon. The events of his 
career in this field of action were (after a brief ex¬ 
pedition against Arrhibaeiis, a revolted vassal of 
the king'.s) the acquisition, 1st. of Acanthus, 
effected by a most politic exposition of his views 
(of which Thucydides gives us a representation), 
made before tJie popular asscanbly ; 2nd. of Sta- 
geirus, its neighbour ; 3rcl. of Amphipolis, the 
most importtuit of all the Athenian tributaries in 
that part of the country, accomplished by a sudden 
attack after the conimencenicnt of Avinter, and fol¬ 
lowed by an unsuccessful attempt on Ei'on, and 
by the accession of Myrcimis, Galepsus, Aesyme, 
and most of the toAvns in the peninsula of Athos ; 
4th. the reduction of Torone, and expulsion of its 
Athcnuui garrison from the post of Lccythus. In 
the following spring (423) we have the revolt of 
Scione, falling a day or two after tho ratification 
of the truce agreed upon by the government at 
honu;—a mischance Avhich Brasidas scrupled not to 
remedy by denying the fact, and not only retained 
Scione, but even uA'ailed himself of the consequent 
revolt of Memle, on pretext of certain infringe- 
[ nients on the other side. Next, a second expedi¬ 
tion with Perdiccas, against Arrhibaeiis, resulting 
in a perilous but most ably-conducted retreat: the 
loss, in tin; meantime, of Mende, recaptured by 
the ncAv Athenian armament ; and in the winter 
an ineffectual attempt on Potidaea. In 422, 
Bra.sidas with no reinforcements had to oppose a 
large body of the flower of tho Athenian troops 
under Cleon. Torone and Galepsus w'ere lost, but 
Amphipolis was saved by a skilful sally,—the closing 
event of the Avar,—in which the Athenians AV'ere 
completely defeated and Cleon slain, and Brasidas 
liiinself in the first moment of victory received his 
mortal wound. 

He Avas interred at Amphipolis, within the 
walls—an extraordinary honour in a Greek town 
—with a magnificent funeral, attended under arms 
by all the allied forces. The tomb was railed off, 
and his memory honoured by the Amphipolitans, 
by yearly sacrifices offered to him there, as to a 
hero, and by games. (Pans. iii. 14. § 1; Aristot. 
JiiiL Aic. V. 7 ; JAct. of Ant. s. v. Bpaaldeia.) 
Regarding him ns their prest^rver, they trans¬ 
ferred to him all the honours of a Founder 
hitherto paid to llagnon. Pausanias mentions a 
cenotaph to him in Sparta, and we hear also 
(Pint. Lynandrr, 1) of a treasury at Delphi, 
bearing the inscription, “ Brasidas and the Acan- 
thiaiis from the Athenians.” Two or three of his 
sayings are recorded in Plutarch’s ApopMhagmata 
Laewiio*, but none very characteristic. Thucy¬ 
dides gives three speeches in his name, the first 
and longest at Acanthus ; one to liis forces in tha 
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retreat, perhaps the greatest of his exploits, from 
Lyncestis; and a third before the battle of Am- 
phipolis. His own opinion of him seems to have 
been very high, and indeed we cannot well over¬ 
estimate the services he rendered his country. 
Without his activity, even the utmost temerity in 
their opponents would hardly have brought Sparta out 
of the contest without the utmost disgrace. He is 
in fact the one redeeming point of the first ten 
years ; and had his life and career been prolonged, 
the war would perhaps have come to an earlier 
conclusion, and one more happy for all parties. 
As a commander, oven our short view of him leads 
118 to ascribe to him such qiaalities as would have 
placed his above all other names in tlie war, though 
it is true that we see him rather as the captain 
than the general. To his reputation for “ justice, 
liberality, and wisdom,” Thucydides ascribes not 
only much of his own success, but also the eager¬ 
ness shewn for the Spartan alliance after the 
Athenian disasters at Syracuse. This character 
was no doubt mainly assumed from motives of 
policy, nor can we believe him to have had any 
thought except for the cause of Sparta and his own 
glory. Of unscrupulous Spartan duplicity he had 
a full share, adding to it a most unusual dcxterit 3 " 
and bict in negotiation ; liis j)Owers, too, of elo¬ 
quence were, in tin; judgment of Thucydides, very 
considerable for a Spartan. Strangely united with 
these qualities we find the highest personal 
bravery ; aj)[)arently too (in Plato’s S/iinposium 
he is compared to Achilles) heioie strength and 
beauty. He, too, like Archidamus, was a suc¬ 
cessful adajttiition to circumstances of the un¬ 
wieldy Spartan character: to make himself fit to 
cope with them he sacrificed, far loss, indeed, than 
was afterwards sacrificed in the ago of Lysander, 
yet too much peiiiaps to have permitted a return 
to perfect cacciuiescence in the ancient discipline. 
Such rapidity and versatilit}', such cntcrjirise and 
daring, were probably felt at S})arta (coniji. Thuc. 

1. 70) as something new and incongruous. His 
successes, it is known, wen; ri'garded there with 
so much jealousy as even to hinder his obtaining 
reinforcements. (Thuc. iv. lOO.) |A. H.C.] 

lillAURON (Bpaupcoe), an {incioiit hero, from 
whom the Attic demos of JJrauron derived its 
name. (Stoph. Byz. s. v.) [L. S.J 

BKAUIIO'NIA {Bftavpuvia)^ a surname of 
Artemis, derived from the demos of Brauron in 
Attica. Under this name the goddess liad a sanc¬ 
tuary^ on the Acropolis of Athens, which contained 
a statue of her made by’ J’raxiteles. Her image at 
Biauron, however, was believed to be the most 
ancient, and the one which Orestes .and Iphigeneia 
had brought with them from 'J’auris. (Pans. i. 

2. ‘J. f? 8 ; Did. of J7tt. s.v. Bpavptavia.) [L. IS.] 

BRENNUS. 1. The leader of the Gauls, who 
in n. c. 390 crossed the Apennines, took Rome, 
and oA’errjin the centre and the south of lt.aly. His 
real name was probably either lirenhin^ which sig¬ 
nifies in Kyinrian “a king,” or JUran, a proper 
name which occurs in Welsh history. (Arnold’s 
Homey vol. i. p. 524.) This makes it probable that 
he liimself, as well as many of the warriors whom 
he led, belonged to tlic Kymri of Gaul, though the 
mass of tile inv.aders arc siiid by Livy (v. 35) and 
by Diodorus (xiv. 13) to have been Senones, from 
the ncdghbourliood of Sens, and must therefore, ac¬ 
cording to Caesar’s division {13. G: i. 1) of the 
Gallic tribes, have been Kelts. 
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Little is known of him and his Gauls till they 
came into immediate contact with the Romans, and 
even then traditionary legends have very much ob¬ 
scured the facts of history. 

It is clear, however, thsit, after crossing the 
Apennines (Diod. xiv. 113; Liv. v. 3G), Brennus 
attacked Clusium, and unsuccessfully. The valley 
of the Clanis was then open before him, leading 
down to the Tiber, where the river was fordable; 
and aftpr crossing it he passed through the country 
of the Sabines, and advanced along the Salarian 
road towards Rome. His anny now amounted to 
70,000 men. (Died. xiv. 114.) At the Allia, 
wliich ran through a deep ravine into the Tiber, 
about 12 miles from the city, he found the Human 
simiy, consisting of about 40,000 men, strongly 
posted. Their right wing, composed of the prole- 
tiiriuns and irregul.ar troops, was drawn up on high 
ground, covered by the rtivine in front and some 
woody country on the fi.ank ; the left and centre, 
composed of the regiikr legions, filled the ground 
between the hills and the 'J'iber (Diod. xiv. 114), 
while the left wing rested on the river itself. 
Brennus attacked and carried this position, much 
in the same way as Frederick of Prussia defeated 
the Austrians at Leuthen. He fell with the whole 
strength of his army on the riglit wing of the Ro¬ 
mans, and quickly clejired the ground. He then 
ch.arged the exposed fi.ank of the li^gions on tlie 
left, and routed the whole army’ with great slaugh¬ 
ter. Had he m.arclied at once upon the city, it 
would have fallen, togt‘tlu>r with the Capitol, into 
his luuids, and the name and nation of Rome 
might h.ave b(‘en swept from the eartli. But he 
spent the night on tlie field. His warriors w’ere 
busy in cutting oil’ the heads of the slain (Diod. 
1. e.), rind then abandoned themselves to plunder, 
drunkenness, and slin>p. He delay ed the whole of 
the next day’, and thus gave the Romans time to 
secure the Capitol, (')n the third morning he burst 
open the gates of the city\ Then followed tlio 
massacre of the eighty’ priests and old patricians 
(Zonar, ii. 23), as they sat, e.ach in the portico of 
his house, in their robes and chairs of state; the 
jdiinder and buniing of all the city, except the 
houses on the Pahatine, w’here Brennus established 
his quarters (Diod. xiv. 115) ; the famous night 
attack on the Capitol, and the g.allant exploit of 
Manlius in saving it. 

For six months Brennus besieged the Capitol, 
and at last reduced tlie garrison to otfer 1000 
pounds of gold for tlieir ransom. The G.aul brought 
unfair weights to the scales, and the Roman tri¬ 
bune remonstrated. But Brennus then flung his 
broadsword into the scale, and told the tribune, 
who a.skcd what it meant, that it meant “ vae vietis 
esse,” that the weakest goes to the wall. 

Polybius says (ii. 18), that Brennus and his 
Gauls then gave up the city, and returned home 
safe with their booty. But the vanity of the Ro¬ 
mans and their popular legends would not let him 
so escape. According to some, a large detachment 
was cut off in an ambush near Caere (Diod. xiv. 
117); according to others, these were none others 
than Brennus and those who had besieged the 
Capitol. (Strab. v. p. 220.) Last of all, Camillus 
and a Roman army are made to appear suddenly 
just at the moment that the gold is lieing weighed 
for the Capitol, Brennus is defeated in two battles, 
he himself is killed, and his whole anny slain to a 
man. (Liv. v. 49.) 
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2. The leader of a body of Gauls, who had 
settled in Pannonia, and who moved southwards 
and broke into Greece b. c. 279, one hundred and 
eleven years after the taking of Rome. 

Pyrrhus of Epeirus was then absent in Italy. 
The infamous Ptolemy Ceraunus had just estab¬ 
lished himself on the throne of Macedon. Athens 
was again free under Olyrapiodorus (Pans. i. 2G), 
and the old Achaean league had been renewed, 
with the promise of brighter d.ays in tlie Pplopon- 
nesus, when the inroad of the harbarians threatened 
all Greece with desolation. 

Brcnnus entered Paeon ia at the same time that 
two other divisions of the Gauls invaded Thrace 
and Macedonia. On returning home, the easy 
victory which his countrymen had gained over 
Ptohmiy in Macedon, the richness of the country, 
and the treasures of the temples, funiished him 
with arguments for another enterprise, and he again 
advanced southward with the enormous force of 
1.50,000 foot and 01,000 horse. (Pans. x. 1.9.) 

After ravaging Macedonia (.Justin, xxiv. 0) he 
marched througli Thessaly towards Thennopyhu;. 
hi ere an army of above; 20,000 Greeks was assem¬ 
bled to dispute the ]»asH, while a fleet of Athenian 
triremes lay close in shore, commanding the narrow 
road between the foot of the cl ill's and the bejich. 

On arriving at the Sperclieius, Ureunus found 
the bridges broken, and a strong advanced post of 
the Greeks on the opposite bank. lie waited 
therefore till night, and th(;n sent a body of men 
down the river, to cross it where it spreads itself 
over Bonn; marshy ground and becomes fordabh;. 
(.)n the Gauls gaining the right bank, the advanced 
post of' the Greeks f(;ll hack upon 'riiemiopylai;. 
Brennus rej)aired the bridges and crossed the river, 
and advanced hastily by Jleracleia towards the 
pass. At daybreak the flght ])egan. Hut the ill¬ 
armed and undisciplined Gauls rushed in vain upon 
the (Jrecian phalanx, and after repeated atUicks of 
incredible fury they were forced to retire with 
great loss. Hrciinus then d<!spatched 40,000 of 
his men across the mountains of Thesssaly into 
Aetolia, which they ravaged with horrible barbarity. 
I'his had the intended efhjct of detaching the 
Aetolians from the allied anny at Thennopyhu;; 
and about the same time some lleracleots betrayed 
the pass over the mountiiins by which, two hundred 
years before, the Persians had descended on the 
rear of the devoted Spartans. The Gaul followed 
the same path. But the Greeks this time, though 
again surrounded, esca})(;d ; for the Athenian fleet 
carried them Baf(;Iy away before the Gauls attacked 
them. (PauB. x. 22.) 

Brennus, without waiting for those whom he 
had left on the other side of the pass, pushed on 
for the plunder of l)eli)hi. Justin says the bar¬ 
barians laughed at the notion of dedication to the 
gods (xxiv. 6): “ The gods w(*re so rich them¬ 
selves that they could afford to be givers instead of 
receivers and as he approaclied the sjicred hill, 
he pointed out the statues, and chariots, and other 
offerings, which were conspicuous around the tem- 
}ile, and which he promised as the golden juazes of 
the victory. (Justin, xxiv. 8.) 

The Delphians had collected about 4000 men on 
the rock,—a small number to oppose the host of 
JirennuB. But they were strongly posted, and the 
advantage of the ground, and their own steady 
conduct, manifestly .saved tfm temple without the 
supernatural help of Apollo, which is given to them 
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by the Greek luid Roman historians. As the Gauls 
rushed on from below, the Greeks plied their darts, 
and rolled down broken rocks from the cliff upon 
them. A violent storm and intense cold (for it 
was winter) increased the confusion of the assail¬ 
ants. They lu vertheless pressed on, till Brennus 
fainted from his wounds, and was carried out of 
the fight. They then fled. The Greeks, exas¬ 
perated by their barbarities, hung on their retreat, 
through a difficult and mountainous country, and 
but few of them escaped to their comrades, whom 
they had left behind at Thennopylae. (Pans. x. 2J.) 

Brennus was still alive, and might have re¬ 
covered from his wounds, but ticcording to Pausa- 
nias he would not survive his defeat, find put an 
end to his life with large draughts of strong 
wine—a more probable account than that of Justin 
(xxiv. 8), who says that being unable to bear the 
pain of his wounds, he stalfbed himself. |.A. G. | 
BRENTUS (BpevTos), a son of Heracles, who 
was regarded as the founder of the town of Bren- 
tesium or Brundusium, on the Adriatic. (Steph. 
Bvz. r, Bpeurifo-tot'.) [L. S.J 

‘BRIAREUS. [Aegakon.] 

BRETT ITS (BpeTTos), a son of Heracles, from 
whom the 'J'yrrhenian t(»wn of Brettus and tin; 
country of Brettia derived their names. (Stepli. 
Bvz. .V. n) [L. S.] 

‘BRIE'NNIUS, JOANNES, a Creek scholiast 
on the Basilicfi, of uncerUiin date and history, 
vol. iii. p. 1}{(), Eahrot.) [.T. T. G.] 
BRIJCTES, a painter, the father of Pausias of 
Sicyon. (Plin.//. M xxxv. 11.8.40.) f W. l.| 
BRJGA'NTICUS, .11 I'Ll US, was born among 
the Batavi, and wiis tin; son of the sister of Civilis, 
who hfited and was in turn hated by his ne])lu;w. 
Brigfinticus commanded a squadron of cav.'ilry, 
with which he first revolted to Gaecina, the gene¬ 
ral of Vitellius, and afterwards to Vespasian, in 
A. I). 70. He served under Cerialis in Germany 
agfiinst his uncle Civilis, and fell in battle in this 
war, A. n. 71. (Tac. Hint. ii. 22, iv. 70, v. 21.) 

BRIMO (Bpffta;), the angry or the terrifying, 
occurs fis a sunuime of several divinities, such as 
Hecate or Persephone (Apollon. Rhod. iii. BGl, 
1211; Tzetz. ad Lycojdi.. 1171), Demeter (Arnob. 
V. p. 170), and Cybele. (Theodoret. T/wr. i. (19.9.) 
The Scholiast on Apollonius (1. c.) gives a second 
derivation of Brimo from Bp6fjLos^ so that it would 
r(;fer to the crackling of the fire, as Hecate was 
conceived bearing a torch. [L. S.J 

BRlNNtj, a Gennan of noble birth, was chosen 
leader of hi.s people, the Canninefates, in their at¬ 
tack upon the Romans in a. d. 70. (Tac. I/ist. iv. 
15.) 

BRISAEUS (Bpiaatos)^ a surname of Dio¬ 
nysus, derived from inbuilt Brisa in Lesbos 
(Steph. Byz. s. Bpiffo), or from a nymph Brisa, 
who was said to have brought up the god. (Schol. 
ad Pers. Sat. i. 70.) [L. S.] 

BRISE'IS (BpiffTfis ), a patronymic from 
Briseus, and the name of llippodameia, the daugh¬ 
ter of Briseus of Lyrnessus, who fell into the 
hands of Achilles, and about whom the quarrel 
arose between Achilles and Agamemnon. (Horn. 
11 . i. 184, &c.; Achilles.) [L. S.] 

BRISEUS (Bptrrcyy), the father of Briseis, was 
a son of Ardys and king of the Leleges at Pedasus, 
or a priest at Lyrnessus. (Horn. II. i. 392, ii. 689.) 
Bj'is(;us is siiid to liave hanged himself when ho 
lost his daughter. (Diet. Cret. ii. 17.) LL. S.J 
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BRISO, M. A'NTIUS, tribune of the plcbs, I vealed to the gaze of the popuhice the features 


B.c. 137) opposed the tabellaria lex of his colleague 
L. Cjissius Longinus, but was induced by Scipio 
Africanus the Younger to withdraw his opposition. 
(Cic. Brut. ‘25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS, son of Claudius and Messa- 
lina, appears to have been born in the early part of 
the year A. i). 42, during the second consulship of 
his father, and was originally named damlms Tibe¬ 
rius (Jermanicus. In consequence of victori«is, or 
pretended victories, in Britain, the senate bestowed 

i) n the emperor the title of Britamnnus., which was 
shared by the infaTit prince and retained by him 
during the remainder of his life as his proper and 
distinguishing appellation, lie was cherished as 
the heir apparent to the throne until the disgraceful 
termination of his mother's scandalous career (A.n. 
48); but Claudius, soon after his marriage with 
the ambitious and unscrupulous Agrippina, was 

j) rovailed u})on by her wiles and the intrigues of 
the freedman llillas, her paramour, to adopt L. Do- 
mitius, her son by a former husband, to grant him 
()ctavia, sister of Britannicus, in marriage, and to 
give him prec<>dence over his own oft'spring. This 
preference was publicl}' manifested the year fol¬ 
lowing (51), for young Nero was prematurely in¬ 
vested with the manly gown, and received various 
marks of favour, Avhilo Britannicus still wore the 
simple dress of a boy. Indications of jealousy 
wen* upon this occasion openly displayed by Brit¬ 
annicus towards his adopted brother, and Agrip- 
l)ina seized upon his conduct as a pretext for re¬ 
moving by banishment or death the most worthy 
of his preceptors, and substituting creatures of her 
own in their place. Claudius is said before his 
death to have given tokens of remorse for his con- 
ilnct, and to have hastened his own fate by incau¬ 
tiously dropping some expressions which seemed to 
denote a change of purpose. After the accession of 
Nero, Britannicus might perhaps have been per¬ 
mitted to live on in hannless insignitiennee, had 
h(j not been employed ns an instrument by Agrij> 
pina for working upon the fears of her rebellious 
son. P'or, when she found her Avishes and com¬ 
mands alike disregarded, she threatened to bring 
the claims of the lawful heir before the soldiery 
and publicly to assert his rights. Nero, alarmed 
by these menaces, resolved at once to remove a 
rival who might prove so dangerous; poison was 
procured from Locusta—the same apparently whose 
infamy has been immortalized by .Tuvenal—and 
administered, but without success. A second dose 
of more potent efficacy was mixed with a draught 
of wine, and presented at a banquet, where, in tic- 
cordance with the usage of those times, the chil¬ 
dren of the imperial family, together with other 
noble youths, were seated at a mort; frugal board 
apart from the other guests. Scarcely had the cup 
touched the lips of the ill-fated prince, when he 
fell back speechless and breathless. While some 
fled, and others remained gazing in dismay at the 
horrid spectacle, Nero calmly ordered him to be 
removed, remarking that he had from infancy been 
subject to fits, and would soon revive. The obse¬ 
quies were hurried over the same night; historians 
concur in reporting, that a terrible storm burst 
forth as the funeral procession defiled through the 
forum toAvarda the Campus Martins, and Dion 
adds, that the rain, descending in torrents, washed 
away from the face of the murdered boy the white 
paint with which it had been smeared, and re¬ 


swollen and blackened by the force of the deadly 
potion. 

There is some doubt and confusion with regard 
to the date of the birth of Britiinnicus. The sUite- 
ment of Suetonius (67a2«i. 27), that he was born in 
the second consulship of Claudius and on the twen¬ 
tieth day of his reign, is inconsistent Avith itself; 
for Claudius became emperor on the 24th of Janu¬ 
ary, A. D. 41, and did not enter upon his second 
consulship until the 1 st of Janujiry, a. d. 42. Ta¬ 
citus also has committed a blunder upon the point, 
for he tcdls us, in one place {Ann. xii. 25), that 
Britannicus was two years younger than Nero; 
and we learn from another {A7m. xiii. 15), that he 
was murd<‘red at the beginning of a. i). .55, a few 
days before he had completed his fourteenth year. 
But we can prove, from Tacitus himself (Ann. xii. 
58, xiii. G), that Nero Avas born A. i>. 37, and from 
Suetonius that the event took place upon the 15th 
of December; therefore, according to this last as¬ 
sertion, Britannicus must have been born in tlu^ 
year 3G or at the beginning of 40 at latest; but 
this would bring him to the completion of his 
fifteenth year in 55. I f Britannicus was bom on 
the twentieth day after his father’s accession, then 
he would be on the eve of completing his fourteenth 
year in January, 55 ; if he was born in the second 
consulshi]) of Claudius, and this seems to be thi* 
opinion of Dion Cassius (lx. 12), he A\'as only about 
to enter upon his fourteenth y(‘ar. Under the first 
supposition, he was somewhat more than three 
years younger than Nero ; under the second, some¬ 
what more than four. ('J'acit. A/in. xi. 4, 2G, 32, 
xii. *2, 2.5, 41, xiii. 15, IG ; Suet. Chvml, 27, 43, 
iVero, G, 7, 33; Dion Cass. lx. 12, 2‘2, 34, Ixi. 7.) 

LW. U.] 



COIN OP BRITANNICUS. 


BRITOMA'RIS, a leader of the Senonian 
Gauls, who induced his countrymen to murder the 
Roman ambassadors who had been sent to com¬ 
plain of the assistance which the Senones had 
nmdered to the Ktruscans, then at Avar with Romi;. 
The corpses of the Homan ambassadors were man¬ 
gled with every possible indignity ; and as soon as 
the Roman consul, P. Cornelius Dolabclla, heard 
of this outrage, he marched straight into the coun¬ 
try of the Senones, Avhich he reduced to a desert, 
and murdered all the males, Avith the exception of 
Britomaris, Avhose death he reserved for his tri¬ 
umph. (Appian, Samn. v. 1, 2, p. 5.5, ed. SchAv., 
Ga/l. xi. p. 83; comp. Polyb. ii. 1 9 ; Liv. liJj/it. 
12 .) 

BRITOMARTIS {Bpir6fMpris), appears to 
have originally been a Cretan divinity of hunters 
and fishennen. Her name! is usually derived from 
jSptTus, sweet or blessing, and /adpris, i. e. fiapvd, 
a maiden, so that the name would mean, the sweet 
or blessiny maiden. (Pans. iii. 14 . § *2 ; Solin. 11 .) 
After the introduction of the worship of Artemis 
into Crete, Britomartis, between whom and Artemis 
there were several points of rescmbhuice, was 
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placed in some relation to her: Artemis, who loved 
her, asanmed her name and was worshipped under 
it, and in the end the two divinities became com¬ 
pletely identified, as we see from the story which 
makes Britomartis a daughter of Leto. (Callim. 
Hymn, in Dian. 189, with the Schol.; Paus. iL 30. 
§ 3; Schol. ad Aristoph. Ran. 1402 ; Eurip. 
Iphig. Taur. 126 ; Aristoph. Ran, 1358 ; Virg. 
Cir. 305.) The mythus of Britomartis is given 
by some of the authorities just referred to. 
She was a daughter of Zeus and Carme, the 
daughter of Eubulus. She was a nymph, took 
great delight in wandering about hunting, and was 
beloved by Artemis. Minos, wlio likewise loved 
her, pursued her for nine months, but she fled 
from him and at last threw herself into the nets 
which had been set by fishermen, or leaped from 
mount Dictynnaeum into the sea, where she be¬ 
came entangled in the nets, but was saved by 
Artemis, who now made lier a goddess. She was 
worshipped not only in Crete, but appeared to the 
inhabitants of Aegina, and was there called 
Aphaea, wliereas in Crete she received the sur¬ 
name Dictymna or Dictynna (from Slktvou, a net; 
comp. Diod. v. 76). According to another tnidi- 
tion, Britomartis was fond of solitude, and had 
vowed to live in perpetual maidenht)od. From 
Phoenicia (for this tradition calls her mother Canne, 
a daughter of Phoenix) she went to Argos, to the 
daughters of Krasinus, and thence to Cephallenia, 
where she received divine honours from the in¬ 
habitants under the name of Laphria. From 
Cephallenia she came to Crete, where she was 
pursued by Minos ; but she fled to the sea-coast, 
where fishcrm<in concealed her under their nets, 
whence she derived the surname I)ict 3 'nna. A 
sailor, Androm(^des, carried h(!r from Crete to 
Aegina, and when, on landing there, he made an 
attempt upon her chastity, she fled from his vessel 
into a grove, and disappeared in the sanctuary of 
Artemis. The Aeginetans now built a sanctury 
to her, and worshipped her as a goddess. (Anton. 
Lib. 40.) These wanderings of Britomartis un¬ 
questionably indicate the gradual diffusion of her 
worship in the various maritime places of (jreece 
mentioned in the legend. Her connexion and 
ultimate identification with Artemis had naturally 
a modifying influence upon the notions enterUuned 
of each of them. As Britomartis had to do with 
fishermen and sailors, and was the protectress of 
harbours and navigation generally, this feature was 
transferred to Artemis also, as we see especially in 
the Arcadian Artemis; and the temples of the two 
divinities, therefore, stood usually on the banks of 
rivers or on the sea-coast. As, on the other hand, 
Artemia was considered as the goddess of the 
moon, Britomartis likewise appears in this light: 
her disappearance in the sea, and her identification 
with the Aeginctan Aphaea, who was undoubtedly 
a goddess of the moon, seoii to contain sufficient 
proof of this, which is confirmed by the fact, that 
on some coins of the Itoinan empire Dictynna 
appears with the crescent. 1 justly, Britomartis was 
like Artemis drawn into the mystic worship of 
Hecate, and evem identified with her. (Eurip. 
JJifypol. 141, with tlie Schol.; comp. Muller, Ae- 
yinet. p. 163 , &c.; Hock, KretUf ii. p. 158, &c.; 
JJkt. of Ant. s. V. AiKT^vvia.) [L. S.] 

BHIZ(J (Bpifc«), a prophetic goddess of the 
island of Delos, who sent dreams and revealed 
their mcmjing to man. Her name is connected 
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with to full asleep. The women of Delos 

offered sacrifices to her in vessels of the shape of 
boats, and the sacrifices consisted of various things; 
but fishes were never offered to her. Prayers were 
addressed to her that she might grant everything 
that was good, but especially, that she might pro¬ 
tect ships. (Atheii. viii. p. 335; Eustath. ad Horn. 
p. 1720; Hesych. s. v. Bpi^ofiatrrts.) [L. S.] 
BHOCCHUS, a Roman cognomen, was origi¬ 
nally applied to a person who had teeth standing 
out. It was the name of a family of the Furia 
gens, and occurs on coins. In the one annexed, the 
obverse is 111 vin Buocchi with the head of Ceres, 
and the reverse L. Fviii Cn. F. with a sella curulis 




and fasces on each side of it. This Brocchus is 
not mentioned by fincient writers : he may have 
b<‘en a triumvir of the mint or for the purchase of 
corn. Pighius assigns the surname of Brocchus to 
sevenil persons of the Furia gens: but the only 
Brocchi of this gens mentioned by ancient writers, 
as far as we are aware, are : 

1. T. (Furius) Brocchus, the uncle of Q. Liga- 
rius. (Cic. pro Liy. 4.) 

2. Cn. Furius Brocchus, detected in adulter^'', 
and grievously punished. (Val. Max. vi. 1. § 13.) 

BROCCHUS, C. ANNAEUS, or ANNEIUS, 
a Roman senator, who was plundered by Symrna- 
chus, one of the Venerii, a new class of publicani 
instituted by Verres. (Cic, Vv.rr. iii. 40.) 

BROCCHUS, ARME'NIUS, a proconsul in 
the time of Domitian. (Plin. Rp. x. 71.) 

BROGITA'RUS, a GiiUo-Grecian, a son-in-law 
of king Deiotarus. He was an unworthy and 
nefarious person, who has become known only 
through the fact, that P. Clodius, in his tribune- 
ship, jj. c. 58, sold to him, by a lex tribunicia, for 
a large sum of money, the office of high priest of 
the Magna Mater at Pessinus, and the title of 
king. (Cic, pro Sest. 2Qy de Ilanisp. Resp. 13, 
comp, ad Q. Fratr. ii. 9.) [L. S.) 

BROME or BRO'MIE, one of the nymphs who 
brought up Dionysus on mount Nysa. (Hygin. 
Fafj. 182 ; Serv. ad Virg. Edog. vi. 15.) [L. S.] 

BRO'MIUS {Bp6/jLios)^ asuniame of Dionysus, 
which some explain by saying, that he was born 
during a storm of tliunder and lightning (Diod. iv. 
5 ; Dion Chrys. Or. 27) ; others derive it from 
the nymph Brome, or from the noise of the Bac- 
chantic processions, whence the verb Bpoped^eadat, 
to rage like a Bacchant (Ov. Met. iv. 11; Orph. 
Lith. xviii. 77.) There is also a my thical personage 
of this name. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5.) [L. S.J 

BRONTES. [Cyclopes.] 

BRONTl'NUS (BpoPTtpos), of Metapontum, a 
Pythiigorean philosopher, to whom, as well as to 
Leon and Bathyllus, Alcmacon dedicated his works. 
According to some accounts, Brontiiius manied 
I'hcano, the daughter of Pythagoras. (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 83; Suidas, s. v. @eav<6 ; Iambi. Vit. Pyth. 
§ 267.) lamblichus (Villoison, Anec. Or. vol. ii. 
p. 198) quotes a work of Brontinus. 

BRO'TEAS (BpoT^as). 1, A son of Vulcan 
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and Minerva, who burnt himself that he might not 
be taunted with his ugliness. (Ov. ihis, .517.) 

2. One of the fighters at the marriage of l*hi- 
neus. (Ov. Met. v. lOG.) 

il. A Lapith, who was slain at the marriage of 
Pirithous. (Ov. Met. xii. 26*0.) 

4. The father of Tantalus, who had been mar¬ 
ried to Clytaemnestra before Agamemnon. The 
common account, however, is, that Thyestes was 
the father of this Tantalus. (Pans. ii. 22. § 4.) 

5. A son of Tantalus, who, according to a tnidi- 

tion of the Magnetos, had made the most ancient 
statue of the mother of the gods on the rock of 
Coddinos. (Paus. iii. 22. § 4.) [L. S.] 

BRUNI'CIIIUS (Bpovvixtos), a chronographer 
of uncertain date, referred to by Joannes Malala 
(vol. i. p. 239), the title of whose work was eKdeats 
Bpovvtx^ov 'Pwfiaiov xpovoypd<l>ov. 

BRUSUS (Bpoveros), a son of Emathius, from 
whom Brusis, a portion of Macedonia, was believed 
to have derived its name. (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Bpovffis.) lb. S.J 

BRUTPDIUS NIGER. [Niger.] 

BRU'TIUS (BpovTios)^ an historian and chro¬ 
nographer, is called by the writer of the Alexan¬ 
drian chronicle (p. 90), who quotes some things 
from him respecting Danaii and I’erseus, 6 ao^co- 
raros iaropiKSs km ;cpo»'o 7 />d^os-. He is also 
mentioned by Joannes Malala (vol. i. pp. 39, 32G, 
310) and by Hieronymus in the Chronich; of Eu¬ 
sebius; and Scaliger, in liis notes upon this pas¬ 
sage (p. 20.5), has conjectured, that he may be the 
>«ime as the Brutius Praescuis whose daughter, 
Brutia CrisjiinJi, married L. Aurelius Comiuodus, 
the son of M. Aurelius: but this is quite uncer¬ 
tain. (Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 409, cd. Wester- 
niann.) 

BllUTTIA'NUS LUSTRICUS. [Lustricus.] 

BRU'TTIUS. 1. A Roman knight, for whom 
Cicero wrote a letter of introduction to M’. Acilius 
<ilabrio, proconsul in Sicily in b. c. 46. (Cic. ad 
h'am. xiii. 33.) 

2. A philologer, with whom M. Cicero, the son 
of the orator, studied at Athens, in b. c. 44. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xvi. 21.) 

BRU'TTIUS SURA. [Sura.] 

BllU'TULUS PA'PIUS, a man of noble rank 
and groat power among the Siunnites, who per¬ 
suaded his countrymen to undertake a second war 
against the Romans ; but the Samnites, after their 
disast(Ts in b. c. 322, became anxious for a peace, 
and resolved to delivcT up Brutulus to the Romans. 
His corpse, however, was all that they could give 
their enemies; for Brutulus put an end to his 
own life, to avoid perisliing by the h.ands of the 
Romans. (Liv. viii. 39.) 

BRUTUS, the name of a plebeian family of the 
Junia Gens, which traced its descent from the first 
consul, L. Junius Brutus. (Comp. Cic. Phil. i. 6, 
It WHS denied bymany of the ancients that 
this fiunily could be descended from the first consul, 
first,because the latter was a patrician,and secondly, 
because his race became extinct at his death, as he 
had only two sons, wlio were executed by iiis own 
orders. (Dionys. v. 18, comp. vi. 70; Dion. Cass, 
xliv. 12; Pint, 1.) Posidonius, indeed, as¬ 
serted that them was a third son, who was a child 
when his brothers were put to death, and that the 
plebeian family was descended from him; and he 
even pretend<;d to discover a likeness in many of 
the Bruti to the sUitue of the first consul. (Pint. 
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1. c.) But this talc about a third son is such an 
evident invention, to answer an objection that had 
been started by those who espoused the other side 
of the question, that it deserves no credence ; and 
nothing was more natural than that the family 
should claim descent from such an illustrious an¬ 
cestor, especially after the murder of Cjiesar, when 
M. Brutus was represented as the liberator of his 
country from tyranny, like his name-sake of old. 
It is, however, by no means impossible, that the 
fiiraily ma}"^ have been descended from the first con¬ 
sul, even if we take for granted that he was a pa¬ 
trician, as we know that patricians sometimes 
passed over to the plebeians: while this descent 
becomes still more probable, if we accept Niebuhr’s 
conjecture {Rom. Hist. i. p. .522, &c.), that the first 
consul was a plebeian, and that the consulship was, 
at its first institution, shared between the two or¬ 
ders. 

The Bumame of Brutus is said to have been 
given to L. Junius, because he pretended idiocy in 
order to save himself from the last Tarquin, and 
the word is accordingly supposed to signify an 
“■idiot.” (Liv. i. 56; Dionys. iv. 67, who trans¬ 
lates it iiKiQios ; Nonius, p. 77.) Festus, how¬ 
ever, in a passage (s. Brutumi) which is pointed 
out by Arnold {Rom. Hist. i. p. 104), tells us, that 
BrutuSj in old Latin, was synonymous with Gror- 
vis; which, as Arnold remarks, would show a 
connexion with fidpvs. The word may, there¬ 
fore, as a surname, have been originally much the 
same as Severus. This conjecture we think more 
probable than that of Nitibuhr’s, who supposes it 
to mean a “ nniaway slave,” and connects it with 
the Brettii, “revolted slaves,” whence the Brutii 
are .supposed to have derivesd their name (Strab. 
vi. p. 225 ; Diod. xvi. 15 ; Gell. x. 3): he further 
observes, that this name might easily have been 
applied by the Tarquins to Brutus as a term of 
reproach. {Rom. Hist. L pp. 63, 98, 515.) 

1. L. Junius Brutus, was elected consul in 
B. c. 509, according to the chronology of the Fasti, 
upon the expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome, 
liis story, the greater part of which belongs to 
poetry, ran as follows: The sister of king Tarquin 
the ]*roud, married M. Brutus, a man of great 
wealth, who died leaving two sons under age. Of 
these the elder was killed by Tarquin, who covet¬ 
ed their possessions ; the younger escaped his bro¬ 
ther’s fate only by feigning idiocy, whence he re¬ 
ceived the Buniame of Brutus. After a while, 
Tiirquiii became alarmed by the prodigy of a serpent 
crawling from tlie altar in the royal palace, and 
accordingly sent his two sons, Titus and Aruns, to 
comsult the oracle at Delphi. They took with 
them their cousin Brutus, who propitiated the 
priestess with the gift of a golden stick enclosed in 
a hollow staff. After executing the king’s com¬ 
mission, the youths asked the priestess who was to 
reign at Rome after Tarquin, and the reply was. 
He who first kisses his mother.” Thereupon the 
sons of Tarquin agreed to draw lots, which of 
them should first kiss their mother upon arriving 
at Rome ; but Brutus, who better understood the 
meaning of the oracle, stumbled upon the ground 
as they quitted the temple, atid kissed the earth, 
mother of them all. Soon after followed the rape 
of Lucretia ; and Brutus accompanied the unfor¬ 
tunate father to Rome, when his daughter sent 
for him to the camp at Ardea. Brutus was pre¬ 
sent at her death, and the moment had now come 
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for avenging his own and liis country’s wrongs. 
In the capacity of Tribunus Celenim, which office 
he then held, and which bore the sairie relation to 
the royal power as that of tlie Magister Equitura 
did to the dictatorship, he summoned the people, 
obtained the banishinont of the Tarquins, and was 
elected consul with L. Tarquiuius Collatinus in the 
coraitia centuriata. Resolved to maintain the free¬ 
dom of the infant republic, he loved his country 
better than his children, and accordingly put to 
death his two sons, when they W(*re detected in a 
conspiracy with several other of the young Roman 
nobles, for the purpose of restoring the Tarquiiis. 
lie moreover compelled his colleague, L. Tarquitiius 
t-ollatinus, to resign his consnlshiji and leave the 
city, that none of the hated family might remain in 
Rome. And when the people of Veii and Tar- 
ijuinii attempted to bring Tanpiin back by force 
of arms, Rrutus marched against them, and, light¬ 
ing with Aruns, tlie son of Tnr(|uin, he and Aruns 
both fell, pierced by each other’s spears. The ma¬ 
trons mourned for linitus a year, and a bnmze 
statue was erected to him on the capitol, with a 
drawn sword in his hand. (Liv. i. 5G—GO, ii- 1 — 
7 ; Dionys, iv. G7—v. 1—18; Macrob. ii. 
IG ; Dion. Cass. xlii. 4.5 ; Pint. Brat. 1.) 

The contradictions and chronologiciil impossibi¬ 
lities ill this account havi; been pointed out by 
Niebuhr, (i. p. 511.) Thus, for instance, the last 
Tarquin is wild to have reigned only twenty-five 
years, and yet Rnitiis is rejircseiited as a child at 
the beginning of his reign, and the father of young 
men at the close of it. Again, the tale of his 
idiocy is irreconcileable with his holding the re¬ 
sponsible office of Tribunus Celerum. That be did 
bold tiiisoffice seems to bean historical fact (Pom- 
})oii. dc Ori<j, Jurist., Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 1.5) ; 
and the story of his idiocy probably arose from 
his surname, which ina}', however, as we have 
seen, have had a very different moaning originally. 

2. T. JuNiiis Brutus, and 

3. Ti. .luNius Ukutu.s, the sons of the fir.st 
consul and of Vitellia (Liv. ii. 4), were exmited 
by their father’s orders, as related above. (Dionys. 
V. 6—8 ; Liv. ii, 4, 5.) 

4. L. .luNius BRUTits, one of the loaders of the 
]»lebeiaiis in tlieir secession to the Sacred Mount, 
n. 0. 484, is represenled by Dionysius as a jde- 
beiaii, wlio took thi; surname of Brutus, tliat his 
name might be exactly the same as the, first coii- 
siil’s. lie was, according to the samt; authority, 
chosen one of the first tribunes of the plebs in this 
year, and also plebeian aedile in the year that 
(.’oriolanus was brought to trial. (Dionys. vi. 70, 
&c., 87—89, vii. 14, 2G.) This Brutus is not 
mentioned by any ancient Avriter cxcejit Dionysius, 
and Plutarch {Coriol. 7) who copies from him. 
The old reading in Asconius {in Camel, p. 7G, ed. 
Orelli) made L. JiiiiiiiB C. F. Paterculus one of the 
first tribunes ; but Junius was an alteration made 
by Manutius, and Paterculus nowhere occurs as a 
cognomen of the Junia gens : the true reading is 
Albinins. [Ai.binius.] Niebuhr supposes (i. p. G 17) 
that this L. Junius Brutus of Dionysius is an en¬ 
tirely fictitious person. 

5. D. Junius Brutus Scaeva, magi.stcr 
oquitum to the dictator Q. Publiliiis Philo, ii. c. 
339, and jdebeian consul in 325 with the patrician 
L. Furius Camillus. lie carried on war in his 
consulship against the Vestini, whom he conquered 
in battle, after a hard contest, and took two of 
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their towns, Cutina and Cingilia. (Liv. viiL 12, 
29 ; Diod. xviii. 2.) 

6. D. Junius D. f. Brutus Scaeva, legate 
B. c. 293 in thii army of the consul Sp. Carviliiis 
Maximus, and consul in 292. (Liv. x. 43, 47.) 
In his consulship he conquered the Faliscans : Sp. 
Carvilims, the consul of the preceding year, served 
under him as legate by command of the senate. 
(Zonar. viii. 1.) 

7. D. JuNiu.s Brutus, probably a son of the 
preceding, exhibited, in conjunction with his 
brother Marcus, the first gladiatorial combat at 

j Ronit! ill the Forum Boarium, at his father’s 
funeral in u. c. 2G4. (Liv. Epit. IG ; Val. Max. 

ii. 4. § 7.) 

8. M. J uNius Buurirs, brother of the preced¬ 
ing. (Val. Max. 1. c.) 

9. M. Junius Brutus, tribune of the plebs, 
B. c. 195, endeavoured with his colleague P. Junius 
Brutus to prevent the r(^peal of the Oppia lex, 
which re.straiiuid the expenses of women, lie was 
praetor in 191, and had the jurisdiction in the 
city, while his colleagues ohtainiul the provinci’s. 
During his praotorship he dedicated the temph; of 
the (Jroat Idaean Mother, on which occasion tlie 
Megalesian games were perfornuid for the first 
time. (/>«•/. of Ant. s. Mepahaia.) He was one 
of the amhussudors sent into Asia in 189, to settle 
the teims of peace with Aiitiochus the Great. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 1 ; Val. Max. ix. 1. ^ 3 ; Liv. xxxv. 
24, xxxvi. 2, 3G, xxxvii. 55.) This M, Junius 
Brutus may be the same as No. 12, who was con¬ 
sul in 17 8. 

10. P. Junius Brutus, probably the brother of 
the preceding, was his colleague in the tribunate, 
B. c. 195. lie was curiile aedile in 192, and pme- 
tor ill 190 ; in the latter office he liad the province 
of Etniria, Avhere he remained as profinu'tor in the 
following y(‘ar, 189. From thmice he was sent by 
the senate into Further Spain, which was decreed 
to him as a jirovince. (Ijiv. xxxiv. 1 ; Val. Max. 
ix. 1. § 3; Liv. xxxv. 41, xxxvi. 45, xxxvii. 2, 
50, 57.) 

11. D. .Tunius Brutus, one of the triumvirs 
for founding a colony in thi; territory of Sipoutum, 
B. c. 194, (Liv. xxxiv. 35.) 

The anm*xed stemnia exhibits the probable fa¬ 
mily connexion of the following persons, Noa. 12 
to 17 inclu.sive. 

12. M. Junius Brutus, cos. b. c. 178. 


13. M. Junius Brutus, 15. D. Juniiisi Brutus Gal- 

the jurist. laecus, cos. ji. c. 138. 

14. M. Junius Brutus, IG. D. Junius Brutus, 

the accuser, cos. n. c. 77. 

17. D. Junius Brutus Alhinus, 
one of Caesar’s assassins. 
12. M. Junius M. f. L. n. Brutus, the son of 
No. 9, unless he is the same person, was consul B.c. 
178, and had the conduct of the war against the 
Istri, whom he subdued in the following year, and 
compelled them to submit to the Romans. (Liv. 
xl. 59, xli. 9, 14, 15 ; Ohsequ. 62.) He was one 
of the ambassadors sent into Asia in 171, to exhort 
the allies to assist the Romans in their war against 
Perseus. He was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the censorship in 1G9. (Liv. xlii. 45, xliii. IG.) 
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1.3.* M. Junius Brutits, an eminent Roman 
jurist, who, judging from his praenomcn and the 
time in which he is said to have lived, was pro¬ 
bably a son of No. 12. He is mentioned by Pom- 
ponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 39), along with P. Mucins 
and Manilius, as one of the three founders of civil 
law ; and it may be inferred from Pomponius, that 
though he was pnietor, he never attained the rank 
of consul. The passage of Pomponius, according to 
the reading which has i)cen suggested, is as follows: 
—Post hos fimrunt P. Mitcius et Manilius et Brutus 
[vulg. et Brutus et Manilius], (jui fandaxisrunt jm 
civile. Ex his P. Mucim etiaiii decern lihellos 
reliquitf septexn Manilius^ Brutus /ms [vulg. Brutus 
septem, Manilius tres]. Pli duo coxmdares J'ucrunt., 
Brutus praetorius^ P. autem Mmius etiam jumtijex 
xnaximxis. The transposition of the names Brutus 
and Manilius makes the clause I/li duo consu- 
larcs fiwruut, Brutus praetorim., consistent w'ith 
the fonner part of the sentence. It also makes 
the testimony of Pomponius consistent with that 
of Cicero, who reports, on the authority of Scaevola, 
that Brutus left no more than thre<! genuine books 
de jure virile. {/Je (Jrai. ii. hh.) That more, how'- 
ever, was attributed to Brutus than he really 
wrote in.ay b<‘ inferred from tlu; {)articul:iritv of 
Cicero’s statement. Brutus is fre<)uently referred 
to as a high authority on jioints of law in ancient 
classical and h'gal authors (e. <t. compare Cic. de 
Fin. i. 4, and Dig. 7. tit. 1. s. (id, pr.; again, com¬ 
pare Cic. ad Fam. ^ii. 22, and Cell. xvii. 7). In 
the books of Brutus are contained some of the 
resjmmi which he gave to clients, and he and 
Cato are censured by (.Mcero for publishing the 
actual names of the persons, male and female, who 
consulted them, as if, in law, there were anything 
in a name. {J)e. Orat. ii. .32.) From the fnig- 
ments we possess {de Crci/. ii. .5.5), Bnituscertjiinly 
appears to enter into unlawyer-like details, giving 
us the very names of the villas where he happened 
to be. Whether Servius .Su]{)icius coniinented ujarn 
Brutus is a much disputed question. Ulpian (Dig. 
14. tit. 3. s. 5. § 1) cites Servius Hbro priino ad 
Brutuiii^ and Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 44) 
assorts that Servius duos librus ad Brutu/n pertjuam 
brexiissimos ud Edii'tum subscriptos xrluiuit. It is 
commonly supposed that Servius, instead of com¬ 
menting on the work of the jurisconsxdt, dediwited 
his short notes on the F.dict to M. .Junius Brutus, 
the assassin of .Julius Caesar, or else to the father 
of the so-called tyrannicide. (Ziimnern, Ji. Ii. G. 
§ 75 ; Majansius, vol. i. pp. 127—140.) 

14. M. JiiNir.s Brutus, a son of the pre¬ 
ceding, studied law like liis father, but, instead of 
seeking magistracies of distinction, became so noto¬ 
rious for the vehennmee and harshness of his 
prosecutions, that he was named Avcnsalor. (Cic. 
dc Ojf'. ii. 14.) lie did not s])are the highest rank, 
for among the objects of his attiick was M. Acmilius 
ScauruB. (Cic. pro Font. 13.) He was a warm 
and impassioned orator, though his oratory was 
not in good taste. It should be remarked that all 
we know of the son is derived from the unfavour¬ 
able representations of Cicero, w'ho belonged to the 
opposite political party. ^ Brutus, the father, was a 
man of considerable wealth, possessing baths and 
three country seats, which were all sold to support 
the extravagance of the son. Brutus, the son, in 


* Nos. .'3, 14, 19, 20, being reckoned jurists, 
are written by J. T. U. 
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the accusation of Cn. Plancns, made some charges 
of inconsistency against L. Licinius Cutissus, the 
orator; and Cicero twice {de Orat. ii. 55, pro 
Cluent. 51) relates the bans mots {bene dicta') of 
Crassus, recriminating upon the extravagance of 
the accuser. 

15. D. Junius M. f. M. n. Brutus Gai.lak- 
cus (Callaeuus) or Callaicus, son of No. 12 and 
brother of No. 13, was a contemporary of the Grac¬ 
chi, and one of the most cidebrated generals of his age. 
He belonged to the aristocratical party, and in liis 
consulship with P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, in n. c. 
138, distinguished himself by his opposition to the 
tribunes. He refused to bring belore the senate a 
proposition for the purchase of com for the people ; 
and when the tribunes wished to have the power 
of exempting ten persons apiece from the military 
levies, he and his colleague refused t'» allow them 
this privilege. In consequence of this they were 
committed to prison by the tribuiur C. Curiatius. 
(Val. Max. iii. 7. § 3 ; Liv. Kpit. 55 ; Cic. dc Letf. 
iii. 9.) 'I'he ])rovince of Further Spain was assign¬ 
ed to Brutus, whither he proceeded in the same 
ye.ar. In order to ixacify the provinc<% he assigned 
lands to those* who had served under Viriathus, 
and fouiuh'd the town of Valentia. But as Jaisi- 
tania continued to be overrun with parties of 
marauders, he laid waste the country in every 
direction, took numerous towns, and advanced as 
far as the river Lethe or Ubliv'io, jis the Romans 
translated the name of the river, which was alsv) 
called Limaea, Limia or Belion, now Lima. (J?trali. 
iii. p. 153 ; Mela, iii. 1; Plin. JJ. ;V. iv. 22. s. 35.) 
Here the soldiers at first ri'fused to march I’urther; 
but when Brutus seized the standard from the 
standard-bearer, and began to cross the river alone, 
they immediately follow ed him. From thence they 
advanced to the Minins (Minho), which he crossed 
and continued his march till he arrived at tin* 
ocean, where the Romans saw with astonishment 
the snn set in its waters. In this country he sub¬ 
dued various tribes, among whom the Bracari are 
mentioned as the most warlike. He also conquered 
the Giillaeci, who had come to the assistance of 
their neighbours with an army of 80,000 men, and 
it was from his victory over tliem that he obtaini'd 
the surname of Gallaiunis. The work of subjuga¬ 
tion, howovi'r, proceeded but slowly, as many towns 
after submission again revolted, among which Ta- 
labriga is particularly mentioned. In the midst of 
his successes, he was recalled into Nearer t^pain 
by his relation, Acmilius Lepidus (Appian, lHs]>. 
80), and from thence he proceed(‘d to Rome, wdiere 
he celebnited a splendid triumph, n. c. 13G, for his 
victories over the Lusitanians and Gallaeci. Drn- 
manii {Gesch. Jioms, vol. iv. p. 8), misled apparently 
by a passjige in Kutropius (iv. 19), places his tri¬ 
umph in the same year as that of Scipio’s over 
Niunantia, namely, in «. c. 132. (Liv. Epit. 55, 
56; Appian, I lisp. 71—73; Flor. ii. 17. § 12; 
( Jros. v. 5 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 5 ; Cie. pro Bulb. 17 ; 
Plut. Q/Mcst. Horn. 34, 7'i. Graceh. 21; Val. Max. vi. 
4, extern. 1.) 

With the booty ohtJiined in Spain, Brutus 
erected temples and other public buildings, for 
which the poet L. Acciiis wrote inscriptions in 
verse. (Cic. pro Areh. 11; Plin. xxxvi. 4. s. 5. § 7; 
Val. Max. viii. 14. § 2.) The hist time we heai- 
of Brutus is in n. c. 129, when he served under 
C. Seiupronius Tuditanns against the Japydes, and 
by his military skill gained a victory for the consul. 
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and thereby repaired the losses which the latter 
had sustained at the commencement of the cam¬ 
paign. (Liv. Epit. 59.) 

Bratus was a patron of the poet L. Accius, and 
for the times was well versed in Greek and Roman 
literature; he was also not deficient in oratorical 
talent. (Cic. Brut. 28.) We learn from Cicero 
{deAm. 2), that he was augur. The Clodia men¬ 
tioned by Cicero in a letter to Atticus (xii. 22), 
whom Orelli supposes to be the mother of this 
Brutus, was in all probability his wifii, and the 
mother of the consul of b. c. 77. [No. 16.] (Dru- 
mann, Z. c.) 

16. 1). Junius D. f. M. n. Brutus, son of the 
preceding, distinguished himself by his opposition 
to Saturninus in b. c. 100. (Cic. pro Ralir. perd. 
7.) He belonged to the aristocratical party, and 
is alluded to as one of the aristocrats in the oration 
which Sallust puts into the mouth of Lepidus 
against Sulla. (Sail. Hist. i. p. 987, ed. Cortius.) 
lie was consul in n. c. 77, with Mamercus Le¬ 
pidus (Cic. Brut. 47), and in 74 became security 
for P. Junius before Verros, the praetor urbanus. 
(Cic. Verr. i. .^>.5, 57.) He wms well acquainted 
with Greek and Homan literature. (Cic. Brut. L. c.) 
His wife Sempronia was a well-educated, but li¬ 
centious woman, who carried on an intrigue with 
Catiline; she received the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges in her husband’s house in 63, when he 
was absent from Rome. (Sail, Cut. 40.) We 
have no doubt that the preceding 1). Brutus is the 
person meant in this passage of Sallust, and not 
D. Brutus Albinus, one of Caesar’s assassins [No. 
17], as some modern writers suppose, since the 
latter is called an adolesccuis by C^-U'sar {B. G. iii. 
11) in 56, and therefore not likely to have had 
Sempronia as his wife in 6.3 ; and because we 
know that Paulla Valeria was to marry Brutus 
Albinus in 50. (Caclius, atZ Fam. viii. 7.) 

17. D. Justus Brutus Albinus, one of Cae¬ 
sar’s assassins, who must not be confounded with 
the more celebrated M. Junius Brutus, was in all 
probability the son of No. 16 and of Sempronia, 
as we know that they had children (Sail. Cat. 25), 
and the praenomcn is the same. This D. Brutus 
was adopted by A. Posturaius Albinus, who was 
consul B. c. 99 [Albinus, No. 22], whence he is 
called Brutus Albinus; and this .adoption is com¬ 
memorated on a coin of B. Brutus figured on p. 93. 
(Plut. Cues. 64, &c., Afd. 11; Dion Cass. xliv. 14.) 
We first read of him as serving under Caesar in 
Gaul when he was still a young nmn. Caesar 
gave him the command of the fleet which was sent 
to attack the Veneti in n. c. 56. (Caes. B. (/. iii. 
11; Dion Cass, xxxix. 40—42.) He seems to have 
continued in Gaul till almost the close of the w ar, but 
his name does not occur frequently, as he did not 
hold the rank of Icgatus. He served against 
Vercingetorix in 52 (Caes. B. G. vii, 9), and ap¬ 
pears to have returned to Rome in 50, when ho 
married Paulla Valeria. (Cael. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 
On the breaking out of the civil war in the follow¬ 
ing year (49), he was recalled to active service, 
and was placed by Caesar over the fleet which 
was to besiege Massilia. D. Brutus, though in¬ 
ferior in the number of his ships, g:iined a vic¬ 
tory over the enemy, and at length obtained pos¬ 
session of Massilia. (Caes. B. C. i. 36, 56, &c., 
ii. 3-22 ; Dion Cass. xli. 19-22.) After this, he 
had the command of Further Gaul entrusted to 
him where he gained a victory over the Bellovaci; 
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and so highly was he esteemed by Caesar, that on 
his return from Spain through It^y, in 45, Caes.ar 
conferred upon him the honour of riding in his 
carriage along with Antony and his nephew, the 
young Octavius. (Plut. AwZ. 11.) Caesar gave 
him still more substantial marks of his favour, by 
promising him the government of Cisalpine Gaul, 
with the praetorship for 44 and the consulship for 
42. ]n Caesar’s will, read after his death, it was 
found that D. Brutus had been made one of liis 
heirs in the second degree; and so entirely did 
he possess the confidence of Caesar, that the other 
murderers sent him to conduct their victim to the 
senate-house on the day of the assassination. The 
motives which induced D. Brutus to take part in 
the conspiracy against his friend and benefactor 
are not stated; but he could have no excuse for 
his crime; and among the instances of base ingra¬ 
titude shewn on the ides of March, none w.is so 
foul and black as that of D. Brutus. (Liv. Epif. 
114, 116; Dion Cass. xliv. 14, 18, 35; Appi.an, 
B. C. ii. 48, 111, 113, 143, iii. 98; Suet. CW. 81, 
83; Veil. Pat. ii. 56.) 

After Caesar’s death (44), D. Brutus went into 
his province of Cisalpine Gaul, and when Antony 
obtained from the people a grant of this province, 
Brutus refused to surrender it to him. His con¬ 
duct was wannly praised by Cicero and the sena¬ 
torial party; but so little was he prepared to re¬ 
sist Antony, that when the latter crossed the 
Rubicon tow'ards the close of the year, 1). Brutus 
dared not meet him in the field, but threw him¬ 
self into Mutina, which \vas forthwith besieged 
by Antony. In this town he continued till 
April in tlic following year (43), when the siege 
was raised by the consuls llirtius and Pansa, who 
were accomp.anied by Ocbivianus. Antony was 
defeated, and fled across the Alps; and as llirtius 
and Pansa had fallen in the buttle, the command 
devolved uj)on D. Brutus, since the .senate was un¬ 
willing to entrust Octavianus with any further 
power. He was not, however, in a condition to 
follow up his victory against Antony, who mean¬ 
time had collected a large anny north of the Alps, 
and was preparing to marcli again into Itiily. 
Octavianus also had obtained the consulship, not¬ 
withstanding the ill-will of the senate, and had 
procured the enactment of the lex Pedia, by which 
the murderers of Caesar were outlawed, and the 
execution of the sentence entrusted to himself. 
J). Brutus was now in a dangerous position. An¬ 
tony was nijirching against him from tlu; north, 
Octavianus from the south; his owni troops could 
not be depended upon, and L. Plancus had already 
des(!rted him and gone over to Antony with three 
legions. He therefore determined to cross over to 
M.Brutus in Macedonia; but his soldiers deserted 
him on the march, and he was betrayed by Camil- 
lus, a Gaulish chief, upon whom he had formerly 
conferred some favours, and put to death, by order 
of Antony, by one Capenus, a Sequanan, b. c. 43. 
(Cicero’s iMters and Philippics; Liv. Epit. 117— 
120; Dion Cass. xlv. 9,14, xlvi. 35, &c., 53; 
Appian, B. C. iii. 74, 81, 97, 98; Veil. Pat. ii. 64.) 

18. M. JiTNius Brutus, praetor in n. c. 88, 
was sent with his colleague Servilius by the se¬ 
nate, at the request of Marius, to command Sulla, 
who Avas then at Nola, not to advance nearer 
Rome. (Plut. Sail. 9.) On Sulla’s arrival at Rome, 
Brutus was proscribed with ten other senators. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 60.) He subsequently served 
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under Cn. Papirius Carbo, the consul, b. c. 82, and 
was sent by him in a fishing-boat to Lilybacum; 
but finding himself surrounded by Pompey’s fleet, 
he put an end to his own life, tLat he might not 
fall into the hands of liis enemies. (Liv. EpU. 89.) 
Cicero, in a letter to Atticus (ix. 14), mentions a 
report, that Caesar intended to revenge the death 
of M. Brutus and Carbo, and of all those who had 
been put to death by Sulla with the assistance 
of Pompey. This M. Junius Brutus is not to be 
confounded, as he often is, with L. .Junius Brutus 
Damasippus, praetor in 82 [No. 19], whose sur¬ 
name we know from Livy (EpU. 88) to have been 
Lucius; nor with M. Junius Brutus [No. 20], the 
father of the so-called tyrannicide. 

19. L. Junius Brutus Damasippus, an active 
and unprincipled parti/an of Marius. The younger 
Marius, reduced to despair by the blockade of 
Praeneste (b. c. 82), came to the resolution that 
his greatest enemies should not survive him. Ac¬ 
cordingly he managed to despatch a letter to L. 
Brutus, who was then praetor urbanus at Rome, 
desiring him to summon the senate upon some 
false pretext, and to procure the assassination of 
P. Antistius, of C. Papirius Carbo, L. Domitius, 
and Scaevola, the pontifex maximus. The cruel 
and treacherous order was too well obeyed, and 
the dead bodies of the murdered senators were 
thrown unburied into the Tiber. (Appian, B. C, 
i. 88; Veil. Pat. ii. 26.) 

In the same year L. Brutus made an inefftictual 
attempt to relieve Praeneste: the consul of Cn. Pa¬ 
pirius Carbo, despairing of success, fled to Africa; 
but L. Brutus, ■with others of his party, advanced 
towards Rome, and were defeated by Sulla. L. 
Bnitus was taken prisoner in tlie battle, and was 
put to death by Sulla. (Appian, B. C. i. 92, 98 ; 
Sail. Cat, 51 ; Dion Cass. Fnip. 185, p. 54, ed. 
Reimar.) 

Some confusion has arisen from the circumstance 
that the subject of this article is soitietiim‘8 spoken 
of with the cognomen Damasippus, and sonu'times 
with that of Brutus. (Dukcr, ad Elur. iii. 21. 
p. 685.) iJo appears now as L. Damasippus, and 
now as .luniuH Brutus, Perhaps he was adopted by 
one of the Licinii, for the cognomen D.'miasipjms 
belonged to the Licijiian gens (Cic. ad J'ain, vii. 
'Jii); and an adoptive name, in reference to the 
original name, wms often alternative, not cuimilu- 
tiv(!. The same person may have }>een L, Junius 
Bnitus and L. Licinius Damasippus. 

20. M. Junius Brutus, the father of the so- 
called tyrannicide [No. 21] is described by Cicero 
as well skilled in imblic and private law; bnt he 
will not allow him to be numbered in the rank of 
orators. (Cic. Brut. 86.) lie was tribune R. c. 88 
(Cic. }m) Quint. 20) ; and the M. Bnitus who is 
spoken of with some asperity by Cicero for hav¬ 
ing made an impious attempt to colonize Capua 
(t/e Leg. Agr. ii. 83, 84, 36), in opposition to omens 
and auspices, and who is said, like all who shared 
in that enterprise, to liave perished miserably, is 
supposed b}'^ Kniesti {(Vav, Cic.) after Mazochius 
{AmphitJimi. Camp. p. 9; Poleni, Thes. Supp. v. 
217) to have been the paicr inlerfectoris. He no 
doubt made this attempt in his tribunate. 

M. Brutus married Servilia, who was the daugh¬ 
ter of Q. Servilius and of Livia, the sister of Dru- 
sus, and thus was half-sister of Cato of U tica by 
the mother’s side. Another Servilia, her sister, 
was the wife of Lucullus. U'he Q. Servilius Caepio, 
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who afterwards adopted her son, was her brother. 
She traced her descent from Servilius Ahala, the 
assassin of Sp. Maelius. (Pint. BrzU. 1.) This 
asserteA descent explains the pronoun vaster in the 
masculine gender in a passage of Cicero’s Orator 
(c.45), which was addressed to the younger Brutus: 

Quomodo cnim vester axilla ala factus est, nisi 
fiiga literae vastioris.” It is in reference to this 
descent that we find the head of Servilius Ahala 
on the coins of the so-called tyrannicide: one is 
figured on p. 88. Servilia was a woman of great 
aiiility, and had much influence with Cato, who 
became the father-in-law of her son. 

Brutus, besides his well-known son, had two 
daughters by Servilia, one of whom was married 
to M. Lepidus, the triumvir (Veil. Pat. ii. 88 ; 
compare Cic. ad Fam. xii. 2), and the other to C. 
Cassius. The name, other than Junia, of the for¬ 
mer, is not known. Asconius, in his commentary 
on the speech pm MUone^ mentions Comeba, cujus 
casiitas pm cjemplo hahita est, as the wife of Lepi- 
duB; but perhaps Lepidus was married twice, as a 
daughter of Brutus could not have borne the 
family-name Cornelia. The -wife of Cassius was 
named Tertia, or, by way of endearment, Tertulla. 
Some have supposed, without reason, that Brutus 
had but one daughter, Tertia J uiiia, who was mar¬ 
ried successively to Lepidus and Cassius ; and 
Lipsius (cited Orelli, Onomast. Cic. s. v. Tertia) 
erroneously (see ad Aft. xiv. 20) makes Tertia the 
daughter of Servilia by her second husband. 

I’liere is much reason to suspect that Servilia 
intrigued with Caesar (Pint. Brut. 5), who is said 
to have believed his assassin to have been his 
ow’n son ; but this cannot have been, for Caesar was 
only fifteen years older than the younger Brutus. 
Scandal went so far as to assert, that Tertia, like 
her mother, was one f*f Caesar’s mistresses; and 
Suetonius (CWs. 80) has pr(!Sorved a double entendre 
of Cicero in allusion to Servilia's supposed conni¬ 
vance at her daughtiT's sIuiuk*. This anecdote re¬ 
fers to a time subseijiient to the death of the elder 
Brutus. The death of Tertia, a. n. 22, when she 
must have been very old, is recorded by Tacitus 
(Ann. Hi. 76), who states that the images of twenty 
of the noblest families graced her funeral; sed 
praefulgebant Cassius atque Brutus, eo ipso, quod 
effigies <*oruni non visebantur.” 

The knowledge of these family connexions gives 
additional interest to tlie history of the times. 
'I’hougli the reputed dishonour of his wife did not 
prevent the father from actively espousing the poli¬ 
tical party to which Caesar belonged, yet it is pos¬ 
sible, but not very probable, that the rumour of 
Caesar’s amours with a mother and a sister may 
afterwards have deepened the hostility of the son. 

When Lepidus, u. u. 77, endeavoured to succeed 
to the leadership which had become vacant by the 
death of Sulla, Brutus was placed in command of 
the forces in Cisalpine Gaul; and, at Mutina, he 
for some time withstood the attack of Pompey’s 
hitherto victorious army; but, at length, either 
finding himself in danger of being betrayed, or 
voluntarily determining to change sides, he put 
liimself and his troops in the power of Pompey, on 
the understanding that their lives should be spared, 
and, sending a few horsemen before him, retired to 
the small town of Rhegium near the Padus. There, 
on the next day, he was slain by one Geminius, 
who was sent by Pompey for that purpose. Pom¬ 
pey (who had forwarded despatches on successive 
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days to the senate to announce first the surrender 

and then the death of Brutus) was much and justly 

blamed for this cruel and perfidious act, (Plut. 

Pomp. 16; Appian, B. C. ii. Ill : Liv. EpU. 

90.) 

21. M. Junius Brutus, the son of No. 20, by 
Servilia, was bom in the autumn of b. c. 85. He 
was subsequently adopted by his uncle Q. Servilius 
Caepio, which must have happened before B. c. 
59, and hence he is sometimes called Caepio or Q. 
Caepio Bmtus, especially in public documents, on 
coins, and inscriptions. (On the coin annexed the 



inscription on the reverse is Caeuio Brutus Pro- 
uos.) He lost his father at the early a^e of ci^ht 
years, but his mother, Servilui, assisted by her two 
l)rothers, continued to conduct his education with 
the utmost care, and he acquired an extmordinary 
love for learning, which he never lost in after-life. 
M. ]* orcius Cato became his great political model, 
though in his moral conduct he did not follow his 
example. In 5.9, when J. Caesar was consul and 
had to silence some young and vehement republi¬ 
cans, L. Vettius oil tile instigation of the tribune, 
P. Vatinius, dmiounced Brutus as an accomplice in 
a conspiracy against Pouqu'y's life; but as it 
was well known that Brutus was perfectly in¬ 
nocent, Caesar put a stop to the prosecution. When 
it was thought necessary in 58 to remove from 
Rome some of the leading republicans, Cato was 
sent to Cyprus, and Brutus accompanied him. 
After his return to Home, Brutus seems Ibr some 
years to have taken no jiart in public proceedings, 
and not to have attached himself to any party. Jn 
53 he followed Appius Claudius, whose daughter 
Claudia he had married, to Cilicia, where he did 
not indeed, like his father-in-law, plunder the pro¬ 
vincials, but could not resist the temptation to 
lend out money at an exorbitant Kite of interest. 
He probably did not return to Home till .51. 
Huring his absence Cicero had defended Milo, and 
Brutus :i.lso now wrote a speech, in which he en¬ 
deavoured to show that Milo not only deserved no 
punishnuiiit, Imt ought to be rewardiKl for having 
murdered Clodius. This circumstance, together 
with Cicero’s becoming the successor of Appius 
Claudius in Cilicia, brought about a sort of con¬ 
nexion between Cicero and Brutus, though each 
disliked the sentiments of the other. Cicero, 
when in Cilicia, took care that the money which 
Brutus had lent was renaid him, but at the same 
time endeavoured to prevent his transgressing the 
laws of usury, at which Brutus, who did not re¬ 
ceive as high a percentage as he hud expected, 
appears to have been greatly offended. In 50 
Brutus defended Appius Claudius, against whom 
two serious charges were brought, and succeeded 
in getting him acquitted. 

When the civil war broke out in 4.0 between Cae¬ 
sar and Pompey, it was believed tluit Brutus would 
join the party of Caesar; but Brutus, who saw in 
Pompey the champion of the aristocracy, suppressed 
bis personal feelings towards the murderer of his fa- 
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ther, and followed the example of Cato, who de¬ 
clared for Pompey, Brutus, however, did not 
accompany Cato, but went with P. Sextius to 
CiliciA, probably to arrange matters with Ids 
debtors in Asia, and to make prepanitions for the 
war. In 48, he distinguished himself in the en¬ 
gagements in the neighbourhood of Dyrrhacliium, 
and Pompey treated him with great distinction. 
In the battle of Pharsalia, Caesar gave orders not 
to kill Brutus, probably for the sake of Servilia, 
who implored Caesar to spare him. (Pint. Brut. 5.) 
After the battle, Brutus escaped to Larissa, hut did 
not follow Pompey any further. Here he wrote 
a letter to Caesar soliciting his pardon, which was 
generously granted by the conqueror, who even 
invited Brutus to come to him. Brutus obeyed, 
and, if we may believe Plutarch {Brut. 6), he iii- 
fonned Caesar of Pompey’s flight to Kgypt. As 
Caesar did not require Brutus to fight against his 
former friends, he withdrew from the war, ami 
spent his time either in Greece or at Rome in liis 
favourite literary pursuits. He did not join Cae¬ 
sar agmin till the autumn of 47 at Nicaca in Bitliy- 
niii, on whicli occasion he endeavoured to interfere 
with the conqueror on behalf of a friend ofkirigDeio- 
tanis, but Caesar refused to comply with the request. 
In the year following Brutus was made governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul, though he had been neither 
praetor nor consul ; and ho continued to serve the 
dictator Caesar, although the latter was making war 
against Brutus's own relatives in Africa. The 
provincials in Cisalpine Gaul were deligiited with 
the mild treatment and justice of Brutus, whom 
they honoured with public monuments : (kicsar 
too afterwards testified his satisfaction with his 
administration. As his juovinee was far from the 
scene of war, Bmtus as usual devotiid his time to 
study. At this time, Cicero made him one of the 
speakers in the treatise which bears the name 
of Bmtus, and in 46 he dedicated to him he. 
Orator. Jn 45, Bmtus was succeeded in his pro¬ 
vince by C. Vibius Pansa, but did not go to Rome 
immediately. Before his return, he published his 
eulog}' on Cato, in which Cicero found sentiments 
that hurt his vanity, as his supjiressioii of tlie con¬ 
spiracy of Catiline was not spoken of in the terms 
he would have liked. Accordingly, upon the ar¬ 
rival of Brutus at one of his ciuiiitry-seats near 
Rome, a certain degree of coldness and want of 
coiilidencc existed between thi^ two, although they 
wrote haters to each other, and Cicero, on the ad¬ 
vice of Atticus, even dedicated to him his work 
J)c FhrUms. About this time, Bmtus divorced 
Claudia, ap{iarently for no otlier reason than that 
he wished to marry l^ortia, the daughter of Cato. 
After the close of Caesar’s war in Spain, Bmtus 
went from Home to meet him, and, in tin; begin¬ 
ning of August, returned to the city with him. 

In 44 Brutus was praetor iirbanus, and C. Cassius, 
who had been disappointed in his liope of obtain¬ 
ing the pKictorship, was as much enraged against 
Brutus as against the dictator. Caesar promised 
Bmtus the province of Macedonia, and also held 
out to him hopes of the consulship. Up to this 
time Brutus had home Caesar’s dictatorship with¬ 
out expressing the least displeasure; he had served 
the dictator and paid homage to him, nor liad he 
thought it contrary to his republican principles to 
acet^pt favours and oliices from him. His change 
of mind which took place at this time was not the 
result of his rcllcctions or principles, but of the 
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influence which Cassius exercised over him. He 
was persuaded by Cassius to join the conspirators 
who murdered Caesar on the 15th of March, 44. 
After the deed was perpetrated he went to the 
forum to address the people, but found no favour. 
The senate, indeed, pardoned the murderers, but 
this wap only a farce played by M. Antony to olj- 
tain their sanction of the Julian laws. The mur¬ 
derers then assembled the people on the capitol, 
and Brutus in his speech promised that they should 
receive all that Caesar had destined for them. All 
arties were apparently reconciled. But the 
arrangements whan Antony made for the funeral 
of Caesar, and in consequence of which the people 
made an a-stuilt upon the houses of the conspim- 
tors, sluiwed them clearly the intentions of Antony. 
Brutus withdrew into iru! country, and during his 
stay there he gave, in the month of July, most 
splendid Ludi Ajiollinares, hojiing thereby to turn 
the disposition of the people in his favour. But 
in this he was disaiqioMitod, and as Antony as¬ 
sumed a threatening position, In* s<'iiled in Sep¬ 
tember to Athens with the intention of taking 
possession of the province of Macedonia, whicli 
Caesar liad assigned him, and of repelling force by 
force. After staying at Athens a short time in 
the company of philosophers and several young 
Romans who attached themselves to his cause, and 
alter receiving a very large sum of money from the 
cpiaestor M. Appuleius, who brought it from 
Asia, Brutus intemh d to proceed to Macedonia. 
But the senate had now assigned this province to 
Antony, who, however, towards the end of the 
year, transferred it to his brother, the jiraetor C. 
Antonins. Before, however, the latter arrivtul, 
Brutus, who had been joined by the scattered 
troops of Bompey, marched into Mac<*doniji, wdiere 
he was received by Q. Ilortensius, the son of the 
orator, as his legitimate successor. Brutus found 
an abundance of arms, and the troops stiitioned in 
Illyricum, as well as several other legions, joined 
him. C. Antonins, who Jilso arrived in the mean¬ 
time, was unable to advance beyond the coast of 
Illyricum, and at the beginning of 4.‘i was besieged 
in Aj)ollonia and com})cllcd to surrender. Brutus 
disregarded all tlie decrees of tlie senate, and re- 
Bolv(>d to act for himself. AVhih* Octaviauus in 
the month of August 4.'i obtaijied the condemnation 
of Caesar’s murderers, Brutus was engaged in a 
war against some Thracian tribes to procure money 
for himself and booty for his soldiers. About this 
time he assumed tlie title imporator, which, to¬ 
gether with his portrait, appear on many of his 
coins. The, things which were going on mean¬ 
time in Italy seemed to affect neither Brutus nor 
Cassius, but after the triumvirate was establish¬ 
ed, Jirutus began to prepare? for war. Instead, 
however, of cndciivouring to prevent the enemy 
from landing on the coast of the Ionian sea, Bnitus 
and Cassius separated their forces and ravaged 
Rhodes and Lycia. Loaded with booty, Bratus 
and Cassius inet again at Sardis in the beginning 
of 4*2, but it was only the fear of the triumvirs 
that prevented them from foiling out with each 
other. Their carelessness was indeed so great, 
that only a small fleet was sent to the Ionian sea 
under the command of Statius Murcus. Before 
leaving Asia, Brutus had a dream which foreboded 
his ruin at Philippi, and in the autumn of 42 the 
battle of Philippi was fought. In the first engage¬ 
ment Brutus conquered the army of Octavianus, 
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while Cassius was defeated by Antony. But in a 
second battle, about twenty days later, Brutus 
was defeated and fell upon his own sword. 

From his first visit to Asia, Brutus appears as 
a man of considerable wealth, and he afterwards 
increased it by lending money upon interest. He 
possessed an extraordinary memory and a still more 
extraordinary imagination, which led him into 
! superstitions differing only from those of the multi¬ 
tude by a strange admixture of philosophy. He was 
deficient in knowledge of miuikind and the world, 
whence he was never able to foresee the course of 
things, and was ever surprised at the results. Hence 
also bis want of independent judgment. The quan¬ 
tity of his varied knowledge, which he had acquired 
by extensive reading and his intercourse with philo¬ 
sophers, was beyond his control, and was rather an 
encumberance to him than an 3 ’^thing else. Nothing 
had such charms for him as study, which he prose¬ 
cuted by^ day and night, at liome and abroad. He 
made uliridgcirientsof the historical works of C. Faii- 
niusaudCaelius Anti pater, and on the eve of the bat¬ 
tle of Plnarsalus he is said to have been engaged in 
making an abridgement of Polybius. He also wrote 
sevcnil philosophical treatises, among which we liave 
mention of those On l )uties, On J’atience, and On 
Virtue. The best of his literary productions, how¬ 
ever, apjw?ar to have been his orations, though 
they are censured as having been too dry and 
serious,and defieient in animation. Nothing would 
enable us so mucli to form a clear notion of his 
character as his letters, but we unfortunately pos¬ 
sess onlv a few (among those of Cicero), the 
authenticity of which is acknowledged, and a few 
passages of others quoted by Plubiich. {Brut. 2, 
22, Cic, 45.) Even in the time of Plutarch {Brut. 
5.‘{) there seem to luive existed forged letters of 
Brutus; and the two books ofK])istolae ad Bru- 
tum,” usually printed among the works of Cicero, 
are unquestionably' the fabrications of a later time. 
1’he name of Brutus, his fatal deed, his fortunes 
and persona! chanieter, offered great teiuptiUions 
for the forgerv of such documents ; but these ](!t- 
ters contain gross blunders in history' and chrono¬ 
logy', to wliich attention was lirst drawn by Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, {Kjnd. i. 1.) Brutus is also said to 
have attempted to write poetry, which does not 
seem to have pt)s.sessed much merit. (Cicero, in 
the passjigcs collected in Orelli’s Onomast. Tull. ii. 
pp. JHy—324 ; Pint. n/Brutus; Appian, B. C. 
ii. 11—iv. 1.32 ; Dion Cass. lib. xh.—xlviii. Re¬ 
specting his oratory and the extant fragments of 
it, see Meyer, Orat. Bim. Fraym. p. 443, &c,, 2nd 
edit. ; comp. Weicheit, Poet. Lat. Reliq. p. 125 ; 
Dramann, Gcsch. Ruins., iv. pp. 18—44.) 

BRYAXIS (Bpuolty), an Athenian stiituary in 
stone and metal, cjist a bronze statue of Seleucus, 
king of Syria (J*lin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19), and, 
together with Scopas, Timotheus, and Leochares, 
adorned the Mausoleum with bas-reliefs. (Plin. 

//. N. xxxvi. 5. s. 4.) He must have lived accord¬ 
ingly B. c. 372—312. (Sillig. Cutal. Art. s. v.) 
Besides the two works above mentioned, Bryaxis 
executed live colossal stiitues at Rhodes (Plin. 

H. N. xxxiv. 7. s. 18), an Asclepios {II. N. xxxiv. 

8. B. 19), a Liber, father of Cnidus (//. N. xxxvi. 

5), and a stiitue of Pasiphae. (Tatian. ad Grace. 
54.) If we believe Clemens Alexandrinus {Protr. 
p. 30, c.), Bryaxis attained so high a degree of per¬ 
fection, that two statues of his were ascribed by 
some to Phidias. IW. L] 

2 L 
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BRYE'NNIUS, JOSE'PIIUS BpueV 

vtos)^ a Greek priest {iiid eloquent preacher, died 
between a. d. 1431 and 1438. He is the author 
of a great number of troatist's on religious subjects, 
as well as of several letters to distinguished persons 
of his time respecting theologieal and ecclesiastical 
matters. His works were brst published under the 
title “ *lu(rri<f) juomxoo roD Bpveuviov rd evpeOevra 
8t’ eTTifitAeias Evyeviuv^ Aianovov rrjs BovXyapeia^^ 
^drj TO TTpurov riiTrois eKSddei^ra," threci volumes, 
8vo. Leipzig, 1788—1781. This edition contains 
only the Greek text. I'lugeniiis, diac;onuB in Bul¬ 
garia, was in possession of a fine manuscript of the 
works of Bryennius, and he is the author of a life 
of Bryennius eontaiiuul in the preface to the Tiei[>- 
zig edition. The woi’ks of Bryennius were known 
and published in extracts long before the complete 
edition of them appeared. Leo Alla tins refers to, 
and gives extracts from, several of his treatises, 
sncli as “ Orationes 11 do Future .ludicio et Seiu- 
piterna Beatitudine,” in which the author main¬ 
tained peculiar viiiws respecting ])urgatory; “Ora- 
tio do Sancta Trinitatc;” “ Oralio de Transfiguni- 
tione Domini;” ‘‘Oratio de Domini ('rucifixione 
&c. The style of Bryennius is remarkalily pun* 
for his time. (Leo Allat. J)/; Lihrh ci Rvhus Juu-U-s. 
(Jra^c. pars i. pp. 138,141,14 3, 37, c., 311,33.‘)- 

34 3, 1)0 Co/isoifsu UtnHS(/uo Koofotiiae, pp. .'i’JJ), 837, 
883, &c.; Cave, Hint. Liior. Jpftoridic^ p. 121; Fa¬ 
bric. liibl. (ti'aoc. xi. p. 85.0, Ac.) [W. P. | 
BRYE'NNIUS, MA'NUKL (MavovriK BpueV 
ms), a Greek writer on music, is probably identi¬ 
cal with one Manuel Bryennius, the contemporary 
of the emperor Andronicus I., who rt'igned from 
1282 till 1328. Bryennius wrote 'Ap/xoviKu., or a 
commentary on the tlieory of ituisic, which is di¬ 
vided into three book.s, in the first of which lie 
frequently dwells upon llu! theory of Kucli<l, while 
in the second and third books he has chiefly in 
view that of Ptolemy the musician. The learned 
Meibomius intended to publish this work, and to 
add it to his “’Antiquae Musicae Autores Septem,” 
Amsterdam, 18.o2; but he was {)revented from ac¬ 
complishing his purpose. The “Ilannouica” Jiav- 
iiig attracted the attention of John Wallis, who 
peru.sed the Oxford MSS., lie published it in lO’fU) 
together with the “llarmonica” of Ptedemy and 
some other ancient musicians ; he also added a Latin 
translation. The ‘’‘Harmonica” of both Bryen¬ 
nius and Ptolemy are contained in the third volume 
of Wallis’s works, Oxford, I8.‘f9. (Fabric, liibl. 
(Iraec. iii. pp. 848, 648 ; Labbe, liibliofh. Nov. 
MSS. p. 118.) [W. P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS, NICE'PHOllUS (Nt<cr,<po>s 
'Bpv(uvios)j the accomplished husband of Anna 
Comncm.o, was bom at Orcsiias in Macedonia in 
the middle of the chiventh century of the Christian 
aera. He was the son, or more probably the ne¬ 
phew, of another Nicephorus Bryennius, who is re¬ 
nowned in Byzantine history as one of the fir.st 
generals of his time, and who, having revolted 
against the emperor Michael VII. Ducas Parapi- 
naces, assumed the imperial title at Dyrrhjichium 
in 1071. Popular opinion was in favour of the 
usurper, but he had to contend with a third rival, 
Nicephorus Botaniates, who was supporUnl by the 
aristocracy and clergy, and who succtfeded in de¬ 
posing Michaed and in becoming recognized as em¬ 
peror under the name of Nicephorus HI. Tlie 
contest then lay between Nicephorus Botaniates 
and Nicephorus Bryenuius, against whom the for- 
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mer sent an array commanded by Aleis Comnenus, 
who afterwards became emperor. Bryennius was 
defeated and made prisoner by Alexis near Cala- 
brya in Thrace: l.e was treated by the victor with 
kindness; hut Basil, the emperor’s minister, order¬ 
ed his eyes to bo put out. His son, or lU’phew, 
the subject of this article, escaped the fate of his 
relative; and no sooner had Alexis Comnenus as¬ 
cended the throne (1081), tluiu the name of Bry- 
emnius became conspicuous us the emperor’s most 
faitliful friend. 

Bryenuius was not only distinguished by bodily 
beauty and military talents, but also by his h’.'ini- 
ing, the atlability of liis manners, and the wisdom 
he shewed in the privy council of the emperor. 
During the first differtmees with the crusaders, lu* 
w.as one of the chief supports of the throne ; and, 
in order to reward him for liis eminent services, 
Alexis created for him the dignity of panhyp(*rse- 
bast(»s—a title until then unknown in the code of 
Byzantine ceremonies, and which gave the hearer 
tlui rank of Caesar. But Bryennius is also called 
(.’aesar, and we must therefore siqipose that this 
tithi was formally conferred upon him. The greatest 
mark of coutidence,however, which Alexis b<'stow- 
«’d upon him was the liand of his daughter, Anna 
Ckmmena, with whom Bryenuius lived in happiness 
during forty years. Bryenuius distinguished him¬ 
self in the war between Alexis and Bohemond, 
prince of Antioch, and negotiated the peace of 1108 
to the entire satisraction of his sovereign. 

Anna C<mmena and the empress Irene tried to 
persiuide the emperor to name Bryennius liis 
successor; but Alexis would ni>t deprive his son 
.John of his natural rights. After tlii’ death of 
Alexi.s in 1118, and the acec'ssion of .John, Anna 
and Bryennius conspired against tin? yt)uiig ein- 
penu*, hut the conspiracy faih’d. [.Anna Com nk.na.] 
The cause of its tailure was the refusal of Bryc'u- 
nius to act in the decisive moment, for which ho 
was s(*vcn‘ly hlanu’d by lii.s haughty wife. They 
W(TC juiiii.slu’d with confiscation of their estates 
and banishment to Oenoe, now IJnieh, on the Black 
Sea, whore they led a retired life during sev(*ral 
years. Bryennius afterwards recovered the favour 
of the emperor. In 1137 he wmit to Cilicia and 
Syria uith the intention of relieving tin; siegi* of 
Antioch by the crusaders; but ill health compelled 
him to return to Constantinople;, where he died 
soon afterwards. 

Bryennius is tlie author of a work entitled “TAt; 
iaropias, which is a history of the reign of the em¬ 
perors Istoac 1. Comnenus, Coiistnntim* XI. Ducas, 
Uomaiius III. Diogenes, and Michael VJl. Ducas 
Parapinaces ; his intemtion was to writ<! also the 
history of the following emjMU’ors, but death pre¬ 
vented him from carrying his design into execution. 
This work, which is divided into four books, is one 
of tlu! most valuable of the Byzantine histories, and 
is distinguish<*d by the cleanu’ss of the narrative. 
Its principal value arises from its author being not 
only a witness but also one of the chief Laders in 
the events which he relates, and from his iK’ing 
accustomed to, and having the power of fonning a 
judgment upon, important affairs. Tl'ho editio priii- 
ceps forms part of the Paris collection of the Byzan¬ 
tines, and was published by Pierre Poussines at the 
end of Procopius, Paris, 1881, foL, with notes and 
a Latin translation. The editor, who dedicated the 
work to Christina, quocii of Sweden, perused two 
MISS., one of Cujas, and the other of Fuvre do br. 
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.Toire. Du Cange has written excellent notes upon it, 
which form an appendix to his edition of Cinnainus, 
Paris, 1670, fol. Cousin (le president) tninslated 
it into French in his usual extravagant and inac- 
cunite way, which induced Gibbon to say, “did he 
ever think?” A new and careful edition has betin 
published by Mcineke, together with Cinnauuis 
(“Nicephori Bryennii CommontJirii,” Bonn, lOIiG, 
8vo.), which fonns part of the B(»nn collection of the 
Byzantines. Jt contains the notes of l*ierrc Poiis- 
sinos and Du Cange, and the Latin translation of 
the former revised by the editor. (Anna Comnemi, 
AUumia; Cinnamus, i. 1-10; Fabric. tlraec. 
vii. p. 674; Ilankius, dc Byzant. Her. Script. Gracc.^ 
pp. 4.02—507.) [W. P.l 

BRYSON (Bpua'wr), mentioned by Tamblichus 
( F*'/. J‘yt/i^ c. 23) as one of those youths whom 
J’ythagoras instructed in iiis old age. lie was 
perhaps tloi same writer that is mentioned in the 
extract from Theopom})iis found in Athena(*us (xi. 
p. 50{)), where IMato is charged with having l)or- 
rowed from Bryson, tht; Jlenicleot, and others, a 
great deal that he intrfKluced into his dialogues as 
his own. A saying of Itryson’s is rebited by Aris¬ 
totle in his If/ot. iii. 2, l.‘i. [A. G.] 

BU'BARKS {Bov€dpTis). the son of Megabazns, 
a Persian, was sent into ATaeedouia to make in¬ 
quiries after the missing Persian envoys, whom 
Alexander, the son of Amyntas 1., hud caused to 
be murdered at his fatlier's court, about n. c. 507. 
Ale.vander induced Bul)ar(*s to pass the matter 
over in silence, by giving him great ]>resents and 
also his sister Gygaea in marriage. By this Gy- 
gaea Bubares hud a son, who was called Amyntas 
after his grandfather, (flerod. v. 21, viii. 136.) 

Ill conjunction with Artachaecs, Buliaressuper¬ 
intended the construction of the canal which Xerxes j 
made across tlie istlimus of Allies. (1 l<*rod. vii.22.) 

BUBAbiTLS (Boufiatrrts), an I’gyptiun divinity 
whom the (ireeks used to idiMilifv with their own 
Artemis, and whose genealogy th<‘y explain ac¬ 
cordingly. (Herod, ii. 137, 156 ; Steph. Byz, .s. r. 
BovSaaros.) She tvas a daughter of Gsiris and 
Isis, and sister of Ilorus (.Apollo). Her mother, 
Isis, entrusted Biibastis and Horns to Buto, to 
protect them from ’I'yphon. In the town of Buto 
there was a temple of Bubastis and Horns, Imt the 
Iirincipal seat of the tvorship of Bubastis was in 
the town of Bubastus or Bubastis. Here her 
sanctuivry was surrounded by two canals <)f the 
Nile, and it was distinguished for its beautiful 
situation as well as for the style of the building. 
(Herod, ii. L{7, 136.) An annual festival was 
celebrated to the goddess here, which was attend¬ 
ed by immense crowds of people (Herodotus, ii. 
60, estimates tludr number at 700,000), and was 
Kjient in great merriment. But the jiarticulars, as 
well as the object of the solemnity, are not known, 
though the worship of Bubastis continued to a very 
late time. (Ov. A/c/. ix. 667 ; Gratius,/><’ Vevat. 
42.) The animal sacred to Bubastis was the cat; 
Jind .according to Stephanus of Byzantium, the 
name Bubastis itself signified a cat. When cats 
died they were carefully embalmed and conveyed 
to Bubastis. (Herod, ii. 67.) The goddess herself 
was represented in the form of a cat, or of a female 
with the head of a cat, and some sjiecimens of such 
representations, though not many, are still extant. 
This is explained in the legend of Bubastis by the 
story, that when the gods fled from Tyiihon, Bu¬ 
bastis (Artemis, Diana) concealed herself by 
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assuming the appearance of a cat. (Ov. Met. v. 
329 ; Anton. Lib. 28.) But it seems more 
natural to suppose lu;re, as in other instances of 
Kgyptian religion, that the worship of Bubastis 
was originally the worship of the cat itself, which 
was subsequently refined into a mere symbol of 
the goddess. The fact that the ancients identify 
Bubastis with Artemis or Diana is to us a point of 
great difficulty, since the information which we 
po.ssess respecting the ICgyptian goddess presimts 
little or no resemblance between the two divinities. 
The only point that might seem to account for the 
identilication, is, that Bubastis, like Artemis, was 
regarded as the goddess of the moon. The cat 
also was believed by the ancients to stand in some 
relation to the moon, for Plutarch {Ihi Is. rt (Js. 
63) says, that the cat was the symliol of the moon 
on account of her different colours, her busy 
ways at night, and her giving birth to 26 young 
<»nes during the course of her life, which is exactly 
th(j niimlier of the phases of the moon. (Comp. 
Phot. liiftl. p. 343, a., ed. Bt'kker ; Deineter. Phal. 
Hfpi'EpiuLTjv. § 159, ed. Oxford.) It might, there¬ 
fore, sficm that Bubastis, being the daughter of 
Osiris (the sun) and Isis (the moon), was con¬ 
sidered as the symbol of the new moon. But the 
interpretation given by IMularch cannot be regard¬ 
ed as decisive, for in another paK',age Js. cf 
ih. 74) be gives a diflerent account of the sym¬ 
bolical meaning of the cat. Another point in 
which some think that Bubastis and Artemis 
coincidi*, is the identity of the two with Eileithyia. 
But although Artemis, and Eileithyia may have 
b<*en the same, it does not follow that Buliastis 
and Eileithyia were likewise identical, and origi¬ 
nally they must have betui dillerent, as the mode 
ol worship of the latter was ineomjuitible with the 
religion of the l''gy])tians. (Manetlio, <//). J^lut. Jhi 
Js. rt Os. 73 ; Herod, ii. 45 ; JMacrob. i. 7.) W’e 
must, therefon*, lie contented with knowing the 
sinijile fact, that tJie Grei'ks identified the Egyj>- 
tian Bubastis with their own Artemis, and that in 
later times, when the attributes of ditfei'ent divini¬ 
ties were exchanged in various ways, the features 
peculiar to Eileithyia wen* transferred to Bubastis 
(Ai/t/tol. (,'rarc. xi. 61) and Isis. (Uv. A?/?or. ii. 
13.) .Toseplius (J7i/. xiii. 3. §2) mentions 
Bubastis with the surname aypia^ or the rustic, who 
had a temple uear Jjeontnpolis in the nomos of 
Heliopolis, which had fallen into decay as early as 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometor. (Comp. Jablon- 
sky l*anth. Ar<j, rii. ; Pignorius, JbJajinsit. Tub. 
Jsiacctr., p. (»(», ed. Amstidod.) [L. S.] 

BITBU'NA. The Bomans had two divinities 
whom they believ(>d to be the ]irotectors of stabh's, 
viz. Biibona and Kpona, the former being tlu? pro¬ 
tectress of oxen and cows, and the latter of horses. 
Small figures of these divinities were placed in 
niches made in tlui wall [avdiculae'), or in the })illar 
sujjporting the roof; sometimes, also, they were 
only painted over the manger. (Augustin. JJe Cir. 
Jh'i, iv. ,34 ; Tertull. Ajx/fop. 16 ; Mimic. Fel. Oct. 
28 ; Apul. hirt. p. <J0 ; .fuven. viii. 157.) [Ti. S.J 
BIT Bin iC IJ S, the name of a family of the .1 unia 
gens. (Plin. //. A^. xviii. 37 ; comp. Pint. J^op/ic. 
11.) There are only two persons of this family 
mentioned, both of whom bear the name of Brutus 
also ; of these, one is called in the Fasti Capitolini 
Bubulcus Brutus, and the other Bnitus Bubulcus: 
they may therefore liave belonged to the Bruti, 
and not to a distinct family of the Junia gens. 

2 I. 2 
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1. C. Junius C. p. C. n. Buhulcus Brutus, 
was consul b. c. 317 and again in 313, in the lat¬ 
ter of which years Saticula was founded. (Liv. ix. 
20, 21, 28 ; Diod. xix. 17, 77; Festus, s.v. Sati- 
cui(i.) He was niagister cquituin in 312 to the 
dictator C. Sulpicius Longus (Fast. Capit.) and not 
dictator, as he is erroneously called by Livy (ix. 
29). He was consul a tliird time in 311, and 
carried on the war against the Samnites with great 
success. He retook Cluvia, which tin; Saninites 
had wrested from the Romans, and tlumct; march¬ 
ed to Bovianum, which also fell into his hands. 
In his return from Boviaiium, he was surprised in 
a narrow pass by the Samnites; but, after a hard- 
fought battle, lie gained a great victory over them, 
and slew 20,000 of the enemy. It must have 
been on this occasion that he vowed a temple to 
Sfifety, which he afterwards dedicated in his dic- 
tjitorship. In consequence of this victory, he ob¬ 
tained the honour of a triumph. (Liv. ix. 30, 31; 
Diod. XX. 3 ; Fast. Capitol.) In 30.9 he was agriin 
magister equitum to the dictator L. Pajiirius Cur¬ 
sor (Liv. ix. 38), and in 307 obtiiined the censor¬ 
ship with L. Valerius Maximus. During his cen¬ 
sorship he contmettid for the building of the temple 
of Safety which he had vowchI in his consulship, 
and he cand his colleague had roads made at the 
public expense. They also expelled L. Antonius 
from the senate. (Liv. ix. 43; Val. Max. ii. 9. 
§ 2.) Finally, in 302, he was appointed dictator 
when the Aequians reiu;wcd the war, us a general 
rising of the surrounding nations was feared. Bu- 
bulcus def(*ated the Aequians at the first encounter, 
jind returned to Home at the end of seven days; 
but he did not lay down his dictatorship till he 
had dedicated tin; tenqile of Safety which he had 
vowed in his consulship. The walls of thi-, temple 
were adorned with paintings by C. Fabius Pictoi, 
which probably represented the liattle he had gained 
over the Saninites. (Liv. x. I ; Val. ax. viii. 14. 
§ ({; Plin. XXXV. 4. s, 7.) The festival to com¬ 
memorate the dedicjition of this tenijde was cele- 
bmted, in Cicero’s time, on tlu; Nones of Sextilis. 
(Cic. a(/ Att. iv. 1.) 

2. C. Junius C. p. C. n. BauTifs Bunuia rs, 
consul B. c. 291 (Liv. xvii. fl), and again in 277. 
In the latter year, he and his eolleague P. Corne- 
lins Ruhnus were sent into Samniuin, and sus¬ 
tained a repulse in an attack upon the Samnites 
in the mountiiins. Their loss upon this occasion 
led to a quarrel between the consuls, who sep.*!- 
rated in consequence, Zoiiaras says, that Bubul- 
cus remained in Samniuin, while Ilufinn.s marched 
into Lucania and Bruttiiim : but, according to the 
Capitoline Fasti, which ascribe a triumph over the 
Lucanians and Bruttiaiis to Bubulcus, the contrary 
must have been the case. (Zonar. viii. (>.) 

BUCA, the muuo of a. family of the Aemilia 
gens, known to us chiefly from coins. 

1. L. Aemiliub Buca, the father (Ascon. in 
Scaur, p. 29, ed. Orelli), is sujiposed to have bct;n 
quaestor under Sulla, and to have struck tlie an¬ 
nexed coin to commemorate the dream wliicli Sulla 
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had on his approjicli to Rome from Nola, in «. c. 
83. (Pint. Su/L 9.) On the obverse is tlio head 
of Venus, witli L. BVCA ; on the rev(;rse a man 
sleeping, to wlmm Diana appears with Victory. 
(Eckhel, V. p. 121.) 

2. L. Aemimus Buca, the son, supplicated the 
judges on behalf of M. Scaurus at his trial in B. c. 
54. (Ascon. 1. c.) The following coin is suiiposed 
to refer to him, on the obverse of which is the 
head of Caesar, with pkrpetvo caksar, and on 
the reverse Venus seated holding a small statue of 
Victory, with the inscription L . buca. There are 
several other coins belonging to this Buca, on some 
of which we find the inscription, L. aemilius 
BUCA HI via, from which it would appear that he 
was a triumvir of the mint. (Eckhel, vi. pp. 8, 9.) 



M. BITCCHLEIUS, a Roman, not unversed in 
legal studies, although, in the treatise JJc Ora/nre. 
(i. 39), Cicero puts into the mouth of L. Crassus a 
rather sarcastic sketch of his character, nuceuleius 
is there described by Crassus as /amiliaris tioster^ 
ncque mm jtniicU) sluUus^ et suo valde sapiemt. An 
anecdote is then given of his want of legal caution. 
Upon the conveyance of a house to L. Fuflus, he 
covenanted that the lights should remain in the 
state in which they then were. Aecordingly Fuflus, 
whenever any building however distant was raised 
which could be seen from the house, commenced 
an action against Buccuh'iiis for a breach of agree¬ 
ment. [J. T. U.] 

BUCILIA'KUS, one of Ciwisar's assassins, b. c. 
44 (Cic. ad A//. XV. 17, xvi. 4), is called Buco- 
lianus by Appian ii. 113, 117), from whom 

we )<‘arn tliat he had lH;en one of Caesar’s friends. 

BUCO'LION (Bou/coAtW), a .son of Laornedon 
and the nymph Calybe, who had several sons by 
Abarliarea. (Horn. Jl. vi. 21, Ac.; Apollod. iii. 
12. § 3 ; Abarhakka.) I’liere are two other 
mythical personages of this name. (Apollod. iii. 
8. 1; Pans. viii. 5. S .'i.) [L. S.] 

BU'COLUS (Bou/fdAos), two mythical per- 
semages, one a son of Ileraf:h;s, and thi; other of 
Hippocoon. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8, iii- 10. § .5.) [L.S.J 
BIJDKIA (BouSfta). 1. fATHENA.l 
2. A Boeotian woman, the wife of Clymcnii.s 
and mother of Erginus, from Avhom the town of 
Budeion derived its name. (Eiistath. ad Horn. p. 
107().) From the Scholiast on Apollonius Rho- 
dius (i. 185), it atqicars that she was the same as 
Buzyge. Utlicrs derived the name of the town of 
Budeion from an Argive hero, Budeios. (Kustath. 
/. c.; Steph. Byz. ,s-. v. BouSeia.) [L. S.] 

BULARCHUS, a very old painter of Asia 
Minor, whoso picture rcqiresenting the defeat of tlio 
Magiiesians {Magmtum prodium.^ Plin. II. N. 
XXXV. 34 ; Magmiunt caridium^ Ib. vii. 39) is said 
to have been paid by Caudaules, king of Lydia, 
with so much gold as was required to cover the 
Avhole of its large surface. 'J'his is either a mistake 
of Pliny, since Candaules died in n. c. 71 fi, and 
the only destniction of Magnesia that is known of 
took place after b. c. 076 (see Ileyne, Ari. 7hm- 
por. (Jpusc. y. p. 349); or, what is more probable^ 
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the whole story is fictitious, as Wclcker has shewn. 
{AreUv fvr Philol. 1830, Nos. 9 and 10.) [W. 1.] 

BIJLBUS, aRoman senator and an unprincipled 
man, was one of the judices at the trial of Oppia- 
iiicus. StJiienus, another of the judices at the trial, | 
had received a sum of money to secure the acquit¬ 
tal of Oppiunicus; but, although Bulbus had ob¬ 
tained a share of it, he and Staienus condemned 
Oppianicus. Bulbus was afterwards condemned 
on a charge of treason (majestas) for attempting to 
corrupt a legion in Illyricum. (Cic. pro Cluctd. 20, 
3.'), c. Verr. ii. 32.) 

BULBUS, 0. ATI'LIUS, was consul in b.c. 
245, a second time in 235, and censor in 234. In 
his second consulship, in which he had T. Manlius 
Torquatus for a colleague, the temple of .Janus was 
closed for the first time after the reign of Numa. 
(Past. Capit.; Eutrop. ii. 3; Oros. iv. 12; Plut. 
Nmn. 20; comp. Liv. i. 1.0.) 

BULBUS, C. NURBA'NUS. rNoiiBANus.] 

BULIS(BouAis)and SBE'B'J’IITAS (SrrepdiT;?), 
two bpartans of noble rank, voluntarily ofiered to 
go to Xt'rxes and offer themselves to punishnnuit, 
when the hero Talythibius was enraged against 
the Spartans on account of their having murdered 
the ln*ralds whom Dareiiis had sent to Sparta; 
but, upon their arrival at Susji, they were dismissed 
uninjured by the king. Their names are written 
somewhat diiierently by different authors. (Herod, 
vii. 134, <S:c.; Apojihik. Lac. (JO, p. 235, f., 
J‘r(tt’c. licipuhL Clcr. 19, yi. 815, e.; Lucian, J>etn. 
Kmu 32; Suidas, s.v.; Stobaeus, St rm. vii. j». 93.) 
There was a mournful song upon this Sperthias tu- 
Sjxirchia, as he is called by 'J’hcocritus, which seems 
to have been composed w'hmi he and his companion 
left Sparta. (Tlieocr. Id. xv. 98.) 

BULON (BoiiAwe), the founder of the town of 
Bulis in Phocis. (Fans. x. 37. § 2 ; St»‘ph. F.yz. 
s. V. BovXis.) I 1a S. I 

BUNAEA (Bowraia), a Biirnamc of Hera, de¬ 
rived from Buiiiis, the son of Hermes and Alcida- 
ineiu, who is said to have built a sanctuary t(» Hera 
on the road which led up to Acrocorinthus. (Fans, 
ii. 4. fc? 7. 3. § 8.) (L. S.] 

Bn'l*ALUS,au architectand scidptor of the island 
of (Uiios, where his family is said to have exercised 
the art of statuary from the beginning of the 
(dympiads. (Fliii. JI. .V. xxxvi. 5 ; comp.Tliicrseh, 
Kpock. Anm. p, 58.) Bnpalus and liis brother 
Atlnmis are said by Fliny (/. e.) and Suidas (.s. r. 
'iTTTTtom^) to have made caricatures of the famous 
iamhographicul })oet llipponax, which the poet re¬ 
quited by the bitterest satires. (Welcker, Jlijift. 
fragm. p. 12.) 'J’his story, w’hich we have no 
grounds for doubting, gives at once a pndty eerUiiu 
date for the age of the two artists, for Hi})ponax 
was a contemporary of Dareius (u. c. 524—485) ; 
and it also accounts for their abilities, which for 
their time must have been uncommon. This is 
proved moreover by the fact, that Augustus adorned 
most of his temples at Borne with tlu'ir works. It 
is to be noticed that marble was their material. 
In the earlier period of Greek art wood and bronze 
was the common material, until by the exertions 
of Dipoenus and Scyllis, and the two Chian bro¬ 
thers, Bupalus and Atlieiiis, marble became more 
general. Welcker {Rhein. Museum^ iv. p. 254) has 
pointed out the great importance which BujiiiluB 
and his iirother a(;quired by forming entire groups 
oi statues, which before tliat time hud been wrought 
as isolated figures. The father of Bupalus and 
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Athems, likewise a celebrated iirtist, is generally 
called Anthermus, which being very differently 
spelt in the different MSS. has been rejected by 
Sillig {Cat. Art. s. v.), who proposes to read 
Archeneus. The reading Anthennus for the son’s 
name instead of Athenis has long been generally 
given lip. [W. I.] 

BU'FHAOUS {Bo^ipayos). 1. A son of lapetus 
and Thornaxc, an Arcadian hero and husband of 
Fromne. He received the wounded Iphicles, the 
brother of H(*rack*s, into his house, and took care 
of him until he died. Buphagus was afterwards 
killed by Artemis for having pursued her. (Fuus. 
viii. 14. § (J, 27. § 11.) 

2- A surname of Heracles, Lepreus, and others, 
who were believed to have eaten a whole bull at 
once. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7, 5. § 11 ; Aolian, V.H. 
i. 24; Eustiith. at/p. 152.3.) [L. S.] 

BURA(BoDpa), a daughter of Ion, the ances¬ 
tral hero <»f the lonians, and Ilellce, from whom 
the Acliaean town of Bura derived its name. 
(Fans. vii. 25. 4; 5 ; Stepli. Byz. s. r.) [L, S.J 

BURA'JCUS (BovpaiKos)^ a surname of He¬ 
racles, derived from tin* Achaean town of Bnra, 
near which he had a statue on the river BuraiVus, 
and an oraele in a cave. Ft'rsons who consulted 
this oracle first sjiid ])rayors before tin? statue, and 
then took four dice from a lujap which was always 
kept ready, and threw them upon a table. These 
dice ivero marked w’ith certain characters, the 
meaning of w’hich was explained w'itli the lielp of 
a painting which hung in the cave. (Faus. vii. 25. 
§<i.) [L.S.] 

BURDO, JU'LIUS, commander of the fleet in 
Germany, a. d. 70, was oVmoxious to the soldiers, 
because it was tlnnight that ho had had a hand in 
the death of Eonteius (.’a])ito; but he was protect¬ 
ed by Yitellius from the vengeance of the soldiers. 
(Tae. Jfist. i. 58.) 

BU'RK’HT'S (Bon/nxf*'), one of tlie command¬ 
ers of Denu'trius Foliorcetes in the sea-fight off 
C’vprus, B. f. 30(J, was cme of tlu* flatterers of the 
king, to whom the Atlienians erected an altar and 
a henuun. (Diod. xx. 52 ; Athen. vi. p. 253, a.) 

C. BUIvRJ lO'NUS, praetor urhanus about b. c. 
82. (('ic. pro Quint. (J, 21.) 

BURUHS or BURIUIUS, AFRANIUS, a 
distinguished Roman general under Claudius ami 
Nero, w'ho was appointed hy Claudius sole prae- 
fectus ]>ra('torio, A. n. 52, upon tin* ri*coinmendation 
of Agrippina, tin* wife of the emperor, as hlie 
hoped to obtain more influence ov(*r the praetorian 
cohorts by one man being their {)raef'eet instead of 
two, e.specially as Burrus was made to fetd that he 
ow'(*d his elevation to her. Burrus and Seneca 
conducted the education of Nero, and although 
they were men of very dilVevent pursuits, yet they 
agreed in their endeavours to bring up tlie young 
prinoj in virtuous habits. When ('lamlius died in 
A. D. 55, Biutus ;Kcom])anied Nero from the palace 
to the pra«*torians, w'ho, at the eommaiid of their 
praefect, received Nero w'itli loud acclamations. 
It appears, indeed, that Nero owed his elevation 
to the throne chieHy to the influence of Burrus. 
I’lie executions wiiieh Agri})pina orden^d in the 
beginning of Nero's reign were strenuously np})oscd 
by Burrus jiml Sen(*ca. When Nero had given 
orders in a. n. 80 to put his mother Agrippina to 
death, and was informed that she had escaped with 
I .a slight wound, he consulted Burrus and Seneca, 
I hoping that they would assist him in carrying his 
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plan into eflfect; but liurrus refused to take any 
part in it, and declared that the praetorians were 
bound to afford their protection to tlio whole house 
of the Caesars. In the same manner llurrus op¬ 
posed Nero’s design of murdering his wife Uctavia. 
At length, however, Nero, who had already threat¬ 
ened to d(5privo 11 liITUS of his post, res«)lved to get 
rid of his stern and virtuous officer, and accordingly 
had him kilhul by poison, a. i>. ().‘{. Tacitus, in- 
d(!ed, states, that it was uncertain whether he died 
of illness or in conse(| nonce of poison, but the 
authority of other writers leaves no doubt that 
h(! was poisoned by the emperor. The death of 
riurrus was lamented b}' all who had felt the bene¬ 
ficial inlhu-nce he had exercised, and the power 
which Smieca had hitherto possi'ssed lost in llurrus 
its last supporter. ('J'acit. Ann. xii. 4*2, (il), xiii. 
2, 20, Ac., xiv. 7, 61, 62; Dion Cass. lii. Dl; 
Suet. Ncr. .‘{6.) [ L. S.] 

IIIJHSA, a surname of T. Muiiatius Plancus. 

1 PLANtUrs.] 

BIJ'KSIO, a cognomen of the .Tulia gens, which 
is known only from coins. There is a large num- 
bt'i’, of which the following is a specimen, bearing 
on the reverse the inscrijition L. ivi.i. iiVRSio, Avith 
Victory in a four-liorse chariot. The lu'ud on the 
obviTsi! has Occasioned great dispute among w'ritors 
on coins : on account of its wings and tin; trident, 
it may pc'ihaps be intended to represent Ocean. 
(Eckhel, v. p. 227, Ac.) 



TllTkSA, an Aymliaii woman of noble birth and 
great wealth, who sujijilied with food, clotliing, 
and provisions for tlieir Journey, the Roman sol¬ 
diers who fled to Canusiiim after tin* battle of 
(lanuae, n. c. 21 d. For this act of libenility thanks 
were afterwasds returned her bv the senate. (Liv. 
xxii. 62, 64 ; Val. Max. iv. 8. ^ ‘A) 

IIUSI'RIS (Bouo-i/ity), according to Apollodonis 
(ii. 1, 5^ 6), a son of Aegyptus, who was killed by 
the Dana id Automate ; but according to Diodorus 
(i. 17), be was tlie governor whom Osiris, on 
sotting out on bis exyiedition through the world, 
appointed over the north eastern portion of Fgvjit, 
which bordered on the .sea and FJioenicku In 
another place (i. 46) he spi-aks of lliisiris as an 
Egyptian king, who followiul after the .W succes¬ 
sors of Menas, and states that Ilusiris was succeeded 
by eight kings, who dciscimded from iiim, and the 
last of whom likewise liore the name of Ilusiris. 
This last Ilusiris is descrihi'd as the founder of the 
city of Zeus, which the (ireeks called Thebes. 
Apollodonis, too (ii. 6. ^ 1J), mentions an Egyn- 
tiiin king Ilusiris, and calls liim a son of Poseiilon 
and Lysianassa, the daughter of Epayihus. Con¬ 
cerning this Ilusiris the following remarkable story 
is told :—Egypt had been visited for nine years 
by uninterrupted scarcity, and at last there came a 
soothsayer from Cypru.s of the name of I’lirasius, 
who declared, that the scarcity would cease if the 
would sacrifice a foreigner to Zeus every 
year. Ilusiris made the beginning with the pro¬ 
phet liimself, and afterwards sacrificed all the 
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foreigners that entered hlgypt. Heracles on his 
arrival in Egypt was likewise seized and led to tho 
altar, but he broke his chains and slew Busiris, 
t<»gether with his son Ampliid.'unas or Iphidamas, 
and his herald Chalbes. (Apollod. /. e.; Schol. ad 
Apollon, iv. 1398 ; comp. Herod, ii. 45 ; (Jell. ii. 
8 ; Macrob. Sat. vi. 7 ; Hygin. Fab. 31.) This 
story gave rise to various disputes in later times, 
when a friendly intercourse between (Jrooce and 
Eg 3 'pt was established, both nations being anxious 
to do away with the stigma it attached to the 
Flgj’ptians. Herodotus (/. c.) exjiressly denies that 
the Egyptians ever olfered human sacrifices, and 
Isocrates (//tf.s-. 16) endeavours to uyiset tlie story 
liy shewing, that Heracles must have lived at a 
much later time than Busiris. (Jthers again said, 
that it was a tali; invented to shew u]) the inhos- 
pibihle chai-acLer of the iiihahitants of the town of 
Busiris, and that there never was a king of that 
name. (Strab. xvii. ji. 80*2.) Diodorus (i. 88) 
relates on the authority of the Egyptians themselves 
that Busiris was not the name of a king, but 
signified the tomb of flsiris^ and that in ancient 
times tlie kings used to sucrifice at this grave men 
of red colour (the colour of 'ryphon), who wiTC 
for the most part foreigners. Anotlu’r story giv<*s 
a Cireek origin to the name Busiris, by saying that 
when Isis had collected the limbs of Osiris, who had 
been killed by Typhon, she put them together in a 
wooden cow (/Sour), wlnuiee the name of tho town 
of Busiris was derived (Diod. i. 86), which con¬ 
tained the princiyud sanctuary of Isis. (Herod, ii. 
.')!).) If we may judge from the analogy of other 
cases, the name of the town of Busiris was not de¬ 
rived from a king of tliat name; and indeed the 
dynasties t)f Manelhon do not mention a king Bu¬ 
siris, so that tho whole story may he a mere in¬ 
vention of the (iH'cks, from which w(‘ can scarcely 
infer anything <;lse than that, in ancient times, the 
Egyptians witc hostile towards all foreigners, and 
in some cases sacrificed them. Modern scholars, 
such as Oenzer and (J. lliTmanii, find a deeper 
meaning in the inythus of Busiris than it can pos¬ 
sibly suggest. [L. S.] 

BU'l’AS (Bouras), a (Jreek poet of uncertain 
age, wrot(! in I'legiac verse an account of early 
Roman liistorv, from Avhieh IMutarch quotes the 
fahuloiis origin of the Liqiercalia. It seems to have 
licen calhrd Afna, like a work of Callimachus, be¬ 
cause it gave tho causi-s or origin of various fables, 
rites, and customs. (Pint. /torn. *21; Aniob. v. 18.) 

BU'TE(J, tho name of a family of the patrician 
Fahia gens. This name, Avhich signifies a kind of 
hawk, Avas originally gisen to a member of this 
gens, becau.se tho bird had on one occasion settled 
upon his ship Avith a favourable omen. (Plin.//. .V. 
X. 8. s. 10.) We are not told Avhich of the Fubii 
first olitained this suniami', hut it was probably 
one of the Fabii Andjusli. [Amiiustuh.] 

1. N. Fabius M. k. M. n. Bl'tko, consul b. c. 
247, in the first Tunic war, was employed in 
tho siege of Drepamun. in 224 he Avas magister 
eiiuitum to tho dictator L. Caociliub Metellus. 
(Zonar. viii. 18 ; Fast. Capit.) 

2. M. Fabiu.s M. f. M. n. Butko, brother ap¬ 

parently of the preceding, was consul B. c. 246. 
FJoms saj-^B (ii. 2. 30, 31), that he gained a 

naval victory over tho Carthaginians and aftei- 
Avards snflerod shipwreck ; but tliis is a misttike, as 
we know from Polybius, that the Romans had,nu 
fleet at that time. In 218 he was elected dictator 
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without a master of the knights, in order to fill up 
the vacancies in the senate occasioned by the battle 
of Cannae; he added 177 new members to the 
senate, and then laid down his office. (Liv. xxiii. 
‘2*J, 23; Plut. Fah. Max, 9.) We Icam from 
Livy, who calls him the oldest of the ex-censors, 
that he had filled the latter office; and it is ac¬ 
cordingly conjectured that he was the colleague of 
C. Aurelius Cotta in the censorship, b. c. 241. In 
the Fasti Capitoliiii the name of Cotbi’s colleague 
has disappeared. 

3. Fa Bins Buteo, son of the preceding, was 
accused of theft, and killi;d in consequence by his 
own father. (Oros. iv. 13.) This event, from the 
order in which it is mentioned by Orosius, must 
have happened shortly before the second Punic 
war. 

4. M, Fabius BfTTEo, curule aedile b. c. 203, 
aiul praetor 201, when he obOiined Sardinia as his 
province. (Liv. xxx. 2(), 40.) 

Q. Faiups Bpteo, praetor b. c. LOG, oli- 
tained the province of Further Spain. (Liv. xxxiii. 
24, 2G.) 

G. Q. Fa BITS Butko, praetor b. c. 181, ob¬ 
tained the province of ('isalpine, (Jaul, and had his 
connnand ])rolonged the following year, lu 17.0 
he was a})pointed oiui of the triumvirs for founding 
a, Twitin colony in the territory of the Pisani, and 
in l(i8 one of the <|ninqneviri to settle the di.s])utes 
between tin; Pisani and Lunenses respecting tlu! 
boundaries of their lands. (Liv. xl. 18, 3G, 43, 
xlv. 13.) ^ I 

7. N. FABirTs Butko, praetor b. r. 173, oV | 
tained the province of Nearer Sj)ain, but died at 
ISTassilia on his wav to the province. (Liv. xli. 
33, xlii. 1,4.) 

8, ((^.) Fabius Bu'J’KO, son of the brother of P. 
(’ornelins Scijiio Africanus, the younger, must have 
been th(' son of Q. Fabius, who was adopted by (^. j 
J'abius jMaxiinns, the coiuiueror of Hannibal. Bu¬ 
teo was elected quaestor in ii. c. 131, and was 
entrusted by his uncle, Scipio, with the command 
of the 4000 volunteers who enlisted at Home to 
serve under Scipio in the war against Xumaiitia. 
(Val. Max. viii. L^. i? 4; Appian, //is/K 8L) 

JUr'J’KO, a rhetorician in the first century of 
the Christian era, is frequently mentioned l>y the 
elder Seneca, wdio tells us, that he was a pupil of 
J’orcins Latro, and a dry declaimer, hut that In* 
divided all his subjects well. (CWrcw. ], G, 7, 
13, <Vc..) 

JUJ'l'FS (Bouttjs). 1. A son of Boreas, a Thm- 
ciau, was hostile towards his step brother Lycurgus, 
and therefore compelled by his father to emigrate. 
He accordingly went with a hand of colonists to 
the island of Strongyle, afterwards called Naxos. 
Hut as he and his companions had no women, they 
made jjivdatory oxcursituis, and also came to Thes¬ 
saly, where they carried off the wuunen who were 
just celebrating a festival of Dionysus. Butes 
himself took Coronis; but she invoked Dionysus, 
who struck Butc^s with nKulnes.s, so that he threw 
himself into a well. (Diod. v. fib.) 

2. A son of Teleoii and Zeuxippe. Others call 
his father Pandion or Amycus. He is renowned 
as an Athenian shepherd, ploughman, warrior, and 
an Argonaut. (Apollod. i. 9. gg IG, 2.5, iii. 14. 

§ 8, 1,5. g 1.) After the death of Pandion, he 
obtained the office of priest of Athena and the 
J'k'cchtheian Poseidon. The Attic family of the 
Butadae or Eteobutadae derived their origin from j 
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him, and in the Ereehtheum on the Acropolis there 
was Ml altor dedicated to Butes, and the walls 
were decorated with paintings representing scenes 
from the history of the family of the Butadae. 
(Paus. i. 2G. §G ; Harpocrat., Etym. M., Hesych. 
S.V.; Orph. Ar//. 138; Val. Flacc. i. 394 ; Hygin. 
F<t6, 14.) The Argonaut Butes is also called a 
son of Posindon (Eustath. ad Horn. xiii. 43); and 
it is said, that when the Argonauts passed by the 
Sirens, Orpheus commenced a song to counteract 
tlie influence of the Sirens, hut that Butes alone 
leaped into the sea. Aphrodite, however, saved 
him, and carried him to Lilyhacum, where she b(!- 
camo by him the mother of Eryx. (Apollod. i. 9. 
g 25 ; Serv. ad Acn. i. .574, v. 24.) Diodonis (iv. 
83i), on the other hand, nigards this Butes as one 
of the native kings of Sicily. 

I’hcn; anr at least four more mythical persons of 
this name, respecting wliom nothing of interest cun 
he said. (Ov. A/c/. vii. .500; Diod. v. 59 ; Virg. 
Aon. xi, G90, &c., ix. G4b’. Ac.) [L. S.] 

BU'1’0 (Boyrfti), an Egyptian divinity, wiiom 
tlio Greeks idtmtilied with their Leto, and who 
ivas worshipped principally in the town of Buto, 
which derived its name from her. Festivals were 
celebrated there in her honour, and there she had 
also an oracle which was in high esteem among tho 
Egyptians. (Herod, ii. 59, 83, 111, 133, 152, 15.5; 
Aelian, L. JI. ii. 41 ; Strab. xvii. p. 802.) Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, she belonged to the eight 
great divinities; and in the mythus of Osiris .Tiid 
Isis she acts the ])art of a nurse to their children, 
Horns and Biibastis. Isis entrusted the two chil¬ 
dren to her, and she saved them from the persecu¬ 
tions of Typhon by conciuiling them in the floating 
island of Cliemnis, in a lake near the sanctuary at 
Buto, where afterwards Buliastis and Homs were 
w()rBliij>ped, tog(‘th(T with Buto. (Herod, ii. 15(); 
Plut. do Js. ol Os. 18, 38.) Stephanus of Byzan¬ 
tium appears (*'. r. A-qrovs iruKis) to speak of an 
(‘arlier worship of l>uto(Leto) at Letopolis near 
Memphis ; but Letopolis was in later times known 
only by its name, and was destroyed long before 
the time of Cainbyses. (.foseph. Jfu/. ii. 15. 
g 1.) As regards the nature and character of Buto, 
the ancients, in identifying lier with Leto, trans¬ 
ferred tlu'ir notions of the latter to the fonner, 
.Tml Buto was accordingly considered by Greeks as 
the gculdess of night. (Phurnut. do JVut. Door, 2; 
J’lut. a]>. Fdsoh. Frarp. Fo. iii. 1.) This opinion 
seemed to he cmifirined by the peculiar animal 
which was sacred to Buto, viz. the shrew-mouse 
{fxiryaKi^) and the hawk. Herodotus (ii. G7) states, 
that both these animals wore, after their death, 
carried to lUito; and, according to Antoninus Li- 
beralis (28), Leto (Buto) changed herself into a 
.shrew'-mouse in order to escape* the persecution of 
Typhon. About tliis mouse 1‘lutarcli (iSpnipos. iv. 
5) relates, that it was believed to have received 
divine honours in Egypt because it was blind, and 
boeaiise darkness jireeeded light. I'liis opinion of 
the Micients respecting the nature of Buto has been 
worked out Avith some modifications by modern 
writers on Egyptian mythology. (Jabloiisky,/’ttw//i. 
Aoif. iii. 4. g 7; Chanipollion, Pantlt. Eyyptim^ text 
to plate 23.) S.] 

BUTG'JIIDES, one of the .authors who wrote 
upon the pyramids of Egy}>t. From the order in 
which he is mentioned by Pliny {H, N. xxxvi. 12. 
s. 17), it Avould appear that he must have lived 
after Alexander Polyhistor and before Apion, that 
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is, either in the first century before or the first 
century after Christ. [Ahihtagoras.] 
BIJZYGE. fBuDEiA.l 

BYBLIS (BuSAis), a daughter of Miletus and 
Eidothea (others call her mother I'nigasia or Arcia), 
and sister of Caunus. The story about her is re¬ 
lated in different ways. One tradition is, that 
Caunus loved his sister with more than brotherly 
affection, and as he could not get over this fooling, 
he quitted liis father’s home and Mih^tus, and 
settled in Lycia. liyblis, deeply grieved at the 
flight of her brother, went out to seek him, and 
having wandered {ibout for a hmg time, hung her¬ 
self by means of her girdle. Out of her Urars arose 
the well Byblis. (Parthen. 11; Conon, Aa/- 
rat. 2.) According to another tradition, Byblis 
herself was seized with a hoj)e]ess passion for her 
brother, and as in her despair slie was on the point 
of leaping from a rock into the seji, she was kept 
back by nymphs, who sent lier into a profound 
sh'ep. In this sle<'i) she was made an immortal 
flamadryas ; and the little stream which came 
down that rock was called by the neighbouring 
people the tears of Byblis. (Antonia. Lib. ‘M).) 
A third tradition, which likewist! represented Byl)- 
lis in love with her brother, made lier reveal to him 
lier passion, wliereiqjon Caunus fled to the country 
of the Leleges, and Byblis hung herself. (Parthen. 
i. r.) Ovid {Met. ix. 4KJ-tib'.')) in his description 
combines several features of the different legends ; 
Byblis is in love with Caunus, and as her love 
grows from day to day. In* es(;ap(“S; but she follows 
him through Caria, Lyeiju, Ac., until at last sh(> 
sinks down worn out; and as she is crying perp(‘- 
tually, she is changed into a well. Tin; town of 
Byblus in Phoenicia is said to have derived its 
name from lier. (Stepli. Byz. .<?. v.) [L. S.] 

BY'ZAS(Buf’as),ason of Poseidon and Ceioi.4sa, 
the daughter of Zeus and lo. lie w'as believed to 
be the founder of Byzantium. (Steph. Byz. .s\ r.; 
Died. iv. ‘LO,) This transplantation of the legend 
of lo to Byzantium suggests the ideii, that colonists 
from Argos settled there. The leader of the Me- 
garians, who founded Byzantium in n, c. 6,08, was 
likewise ciilled Byzas, (Muller, Dur. i. 6. § .0.) 

[L. «.] 


C. 

CAANTIIUS (Kdarflor), a son of Oceanns 
and brother of Mjdia. lie was sent out by his 
father in search of liis sistcu- who had been c.'U’ried 
off, and when he found that she was in the posses¬ 
sion of Apollo, and that it was impossible to reseiie 
her from liis hands, he threw fin; into the sacred 
grove of Apollo, called the Ismenium. The god 
then killed Cfuinthns with an arrow. liis tomb 
was shewn by the Thebans on the spot where; he; 
had been killed, near tlie river Ismenius. (Pans, 
ix. 10. 8 5.) [L. S.] 

CA HADES. [Sassanidab.] 

CAHARN US {Kd€c^)vos), a mythical personage 
of the island of Paros, who revealeid to Deiueter 
the fact of her daughter having been carried off, 
and from whom the island of Paros was said to have 
been called Cabariiis. (Steph. Byz. s. v. lldpos.) 
From llesychius (s. v. KdSapvoi) it would seem 
that, in Paros, Cabarnus was the name for any 
I)riest of Demeter. [L. S.] 

CABA'SILAS, NEILUS (NciAos KaSuaiAas), 
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archbishop of Thessalonica, lived according to some 
about a. D. 1814, and according to others somewhat 
later, about 1340, in the reign of the emperor 
Joannes Caiitacuzenus. lie was a bitter opponent 
of the doctrines of the Latin Church, whence he is 
severely censured by modern writers of that church, 
whereas Greek and even Protestant writers speak 
of him in terms of high praise. Cabasilas is the 
author of several works, of which, however, two 
only have yet apjxMred in print. 1. An oration 
on the cans(; of the scliism between tlie Latin and 
Greek churches (vept rwv ahituv rrjs eKK\r](riatT- 
TtKris StotTTdrretos), and 2. A small work on the 
primacy of the pope (TrepI rijs dpxvs tov wdira). 
The first edition of the latter treatise, with a Latin 
translation by Mathias Elacius, a])peared at Frank¬ 
furt in 1.555, in small 8vo. This was followed by 
the editions of B. Vulcaniiis, Lugd. Bat. 1595, 8vo. 
and of Salmasius, Hanover, 16U8, 8vo. This last 
edition contains also a work of Barhuira, on the 
sjime subject, with notcis by the editor, and also 
the first edition of the oration of Cabasilas on tlie 
scliism between the two churclies, which Salmasius 
has printed as the second book of the work on the 
primai’v of the pope. Cf this latter work there is 
an English translation by Thomas Gressop, London, 
1560,8vo. A list of the works of I^eiliis Cuhasilas 
which have not yet been printiid is given by Fabri- 
cius. {liibL (iravv. x. p. 20, Ac.; comp. Wharton's 
Aiqu-ndioc to ('area's Jlint. Lit. i, p. 34, &c., vol. ii. 
p. 521, &c. cd. London.) l^L. S.J 

CAB.VSILAS, NICOLAUS (NufdAaos Kaga- 
<rtAas), archbishop of I’hessalonica, was tin* ne- 
plunv and successor of Neilus Cabasilas, with whom 
he has often b(‘en confounded. He lived about 
a. n. 1350. He first held a high oftice at the im¬ 
perial court of Constantinople, and in tliat capacity 
he was sent in 13K) by .loannes, patriarch of Con- 
stantinopl<‘, to the (‘inporor Cantacuzenus to induce 
him to resign the iin]»erial dignity. In the year 
following he was sent by the emyieror Cantacuzenus 
himself, who had then conqueri'd and enteriid the 
city, to the palace of the empress Anna, to hiy be¬ 
fore h«*r the terms of peace proposed by the con¬ 
queror. (Cuntacuz. Hid. Jh/z. iv. 3>9, &c., xiv. 16.) 
Nicolaus Cabasilas, who was a man of great learn¬ 
ing, wrote several works, of which howeviT only a 
few have been published, perhaps because he was, 
like his unch;, a vehement antagonist of tho Latin 
church. The following works have appeared in 
print: 1. 'Epurjvtla Ke(/>aAc(c^i 7 S, &c., that is, a 

compendious explanation of the holy mass or liturgy. 
It first Jipptiared in a Latin translation by Gentia- 
nus lleruetianus, Venice, 1548, 8vo., from whence 
it was rei)rintcd in the “ Liturgia SS. Fatrum,” 
edited by J. S. Andreas a!»d F. C. de Sainctes, 
Baris, 1560, fob, and Antwerp, 15()2, 8vo., and 
also in the JiiUhth. Patr. xxvi. p, 173, ed. Liigd. 
The Greek original was first edited by Froiito 
Ducooub in the Auctarium to the Bibl. Batr. of 
1()24, vol. ii. p. 200, &c. 2. A work on the life 

of Christ, in six books, in which, however, the au¬ 
thor treats principally of baptism, the last unctioii, 
and the eucharist. This work is as yet puhlishe(l 
only in a Latin version by J. Bontiinus, together 
with some other works, and also an oration of 
Nicol. t^abasilas against usury, Ingolstadt, 1604, 
4to. From this edition it was reprinted in the 
BM. Patr. xxvi. p. 136, ed. Imgd. In some MSS. 
this work consists of seven books, but the seventli 
has never a])pcared in print, 3. An oration ua 
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Usury and against Usurora, of which a Latin trans^ 
lation was published by J. Pontanus together with 
Cubasilas’ life of Christ. The Creek original of 
this oration appeared at August. Vindel. 1.55)5 by 
D. JlocHchel, and was afterwards published in a 
more correct fonn, together with the onitioii of 
hipiphanius on the burial of Chnst, by S. Simo¬ 
nides, Sainoscii, lO’O I, 4to. The many other ora¬ 
tions and theological w'orks of Nicolaus Cabasilas, 
which have not yet been printed, arc cmnmM-ated 
in Fabric. Bihl. Grace, x. p. 25. &c.; comp. Whar¬ 
ton’s Ajypendix to Cave's Hist. LU. i. p. 44. <‘d. Lon¬ 
don. fL. S.] 

CABEIRI (Kei§«pot), mystic divinities who oc¬ 
cur in various parts of the ancient world. I'he 
obscurity that hangs over them, and the ctmtradic- 
tions respecting them in the accounts of the .'m- 
cients themselves, have opened a wide field for 
speculation to modern writ(‘rs on mythology, each 
of whom has }»c('n tempted to propound a theory 
of his own. 'J'he meaning of the name Cabeiri is 
riuite uncertain, and has been traced to nearly all 
th(! languages of the Fast, and even to those of the 
North; but one etymology seems as plausible as 
anothei, and etymology in this instance is a real 
ignis fatuus to the iiKpiiror. 'J'he character and 
nature of tlie Cabeiri are as obscure as the meaning 
of their name. All that w(! can attempt to do 
hen? is to trace and explain the various o]»inions <‘f 
the ancients themselves, as tliey are i>resented to 
IIS in chronological succession. We chiefly follow 
l.obeck, who has collected all the ]>assages of tlie 
{incients upon this subji'ct, and who apjiears to us 
the most sctber among tlmse who have written 
upon it. {Atilaophavi. ])p. 1202—1201.) 

'J’he earliest mention <tf the ('ubeiri, so far as we 
know, was in a drama of Aeschylus, entitled Ko- 
g€i/»o/, in which the j) 0 (‘t brought them into con¬ 
tact with the Argonauts in Lemnos. 'I’he (’alH'iri 
])romised the Argonauts plenty of Jjemnian wine. 
(Flat. tSj/mpus. ii. 1; I’ollux, vi. 2.‘); Bekker, 
Amcd. ]>. 115.) 'J'he opinion of Welcker {Du- 
Acscinil. Trihxj. p. 23(5), who infers from Dionysius 
(i, (53, &.C.) that the Cabeiri had been spoken of by 
A retinas, has bemi satisfactorily refuted by Jjobcck 
and others. From the jiassage of Aeschylus here 
alluded to, it appears that he regarded the C.-ibeiri 
as original Lemnian divijiities, who had pttwer 
over everything that contributed to tla; good of the 
inhabitants, and especially over tlie viney.'irds. 
'I’lie fi’uits of the field, too, seem to have been under 
their protection, for the l\:lasgians once in a tiim* 
of scarcity made vows to Zmis, Apollo, and the 
C’abeiri. (Myrsilus, ap. iJiivq/s. i. 2.3.) Strabo 
in his discussion about the Curetes, Dactyls, \c. 
(x. p. 4b’(5), speaks of the origin of the Cabeiri, 
deriving his statements from ancient authorities, 
and from him we learn, that Acusilaus called Ca- 
millus a son of Cabeiro and Hephaestus, and that 
he iviade the three Cabeiri the sons, and the Ca- 
beirian nymphs the daughters, of Camillus. Ac¬ 
cording to I’horecydes, Apollo and Ithytia were 
the parents of the nine Corybantes who dwelled in 
Samothrace, and the three Cabeiri and the three 
Cabeirian nymjihs were the children of Cabeira, 
the daughter of Proteus, by Hephaestus. Sticritices 
were oft'ered to the Corybantes as well as the 
Cabeiri in Lemnos and Imbros, and .also in the 
towns of Troas. The Greek logognipliers, and per¬ 
haps Aeschylus too, thus considered the Cabeiri as 
the grandchildren of Proteus and as the sons of 
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Hephaestus, and consequently as inferior in dignity 
to the gn at gods on account of their origin. Their 
inferiority is also implied in their jocose conversa* 
tion with the Argonauts, and their being repeatedly 
mentioned along with the Curetes, Dactyls, Cory¬ 
bantes, and other beings of inferior rank. Hero¬ 
dotus (iii. 37) says, that the Caheiri were worshipped 
at Memphis as the sons of Hephaestus, and that 
they resembled the Phoenician dwarf-gods (Da- 
raiKoi) whom the J^hoenicians fi.xed on the prows 
(»f their ships. As the Dioscuri were then yet 
unknow'ii to the l^igypti.ans (Herod, ii. 51), the 
Cabeiri cannot have been identified with them at 
that time. 11 erodotus proceeds to say, “ the Atlu*- 
nians received their phallic Hennae from the 
l^elasgians, and those who .are initiated in the 
mysteries of the Cabeiri will understand what 1 
.am saying; for the I’elasgians formerly inhabited 
Samothnice, and it is Irom them that tlie Saino- 
thraciuns naeived their orgies. But the Samf»thra- 
cians had a sacnal legend about Hermes, w’hich is 
explained in their mysteries.” 'J'his sacred legend 
is piiriiaps no other than the one spoken of by 
Cicero (/> Dear. iii. 22), that Hermes was 
the son of Coelus and Dies, .and that l^robcrpine 
desired to embrace him. The same is perha})S 
alluiled to }»y Propertius (ii. 2. 11), when he H.ays, 
that Mercury (I lermes) had connexions with Brimo, 
who is jirobably thir goddess of Plierae worshipped 
at Athens, Sicyon, and .Argos, whom some identi¬ 
fied with Proserjiine (Persephone), and others with 
Hecate or Artemis. (Sj)anh. ad Callini. Iiiioru. in 
Dian. 255).) \\'e generally tind this goddess wor¬ 

shipped in place's which had the w'orshi]) of the 
Cabeiri, and a Ja'innian Artemis is mentioned by 
Galen. (/>e JMrd/c. Sintjd. ix. 2. p. 24(5, ed. 
Chart.) 'J'he 'J'yrrheniaus, too, arc* said to have 
taken away the statue of Artemis at Braiiron, .and 
to have carrii'd it to Lemnos. Aristophanes, in 
his ** Lemnian 'Women,” had mentioned Bemlis 
along with the Brauronian Artemis and the great 
gotkiess, and Noniuis { Dia »// s . xxx. 45) states that 
the (’abeirus Alcon hrandished ‘E/edruv i^iairciSfa 
irvpadr^ so that we may draw the conclusion, that 
the Samotliraeians and Jjeiuuians worshipjied a 
goddess akin to Hecate, Artemis, Bendis, or Per¬ 
sephone, who had sonu! sexual connexion with 
J lermes, which revelation was made in the mys¬ 
teries of Samothrace. 

Tile writer next to Herodotus, who speaks about 
the Cabeiri, and whose statements we possess in 
Strabo (p. 472), though brief and obscure, is 
t^tesimbrotus. The meaning of tin; passage in 
Stmbo is, according to Lobeck, as follows : Some 
persons think that the Corybantes are the sons of 
Cronos, others that they are the sons of Zeus and 
Calliope, that they (the Corybanti's) wi'ut to ISa- 
mothrace and were the same as the bt'ings who 
xvere there called C.abeiri. But as the doings of 
the Cory bantes are gi'iicrally known, wlu reas no¬ 
thing is known of the Saniothraciaii Corybantes, 
those persons are obliged to liave recourse to saying, 
that the doings of the latter Corybantes are ke])t 
secret or are mystic. Tliis opinion, however, is 
contested by Demetrius, who stati's, th.at nothing 
was revealed in the mysteries either of the deeds 
of the Cabeiri or of tlu;ir having accompanied Rhea 
or of their liaving brought up Zeus and Dionysus. 
Demetrius also mentions tlie opinion of Stesimbro- 
tus, that the lepd wore performed in Samothrace 
to the Cabeiri, who derived their name from mount 
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Cfibeirus in Berecyntia. But here again opinions 
differed very much, for while some believed that 
the iepd KaSciptav were thus called from their hav¬ 
ing been instituted and conducted by the Cabeiri, 
others thought that they were; celel)ratcd in honour 
of the Cabeiri, and that the Cabeiri belonged to the 
great gods. 

The Attic writers of this period offer nothing of 
importance concerning the Cabeiri, but they inti¬ 
mate that their inyateries wens particularly calcu¬ 
lated to protect the lives of the initiated. (Aristoph. 

2!)l}; comp. Etyinol. find. p. 285).) Later 
writers in making the same remark do not mention 
the name Cabeiri, but speak of the Saniothracian 
gods generally. (I)iod. iv. 18, 4.9 ; Ae.lian, F/mpa. 
p. 820 ; Callim. Fp. 80 *, Lncian. Fp. 15 ; Plot. 
ATarcolL HO.) There are several instances men- 
tioiH^d of Jo vers swearing by the (-aheiri in pnmiis- 
itig fidelity to one another (.luv. iii. 144; IJiinerius, 
(Jrai. i. 12); and Suidas (s. r. Aia\ap.€di'fi) men¬ 
tions a case of a girl invoking the Calxuri as her 
avengers against a lover who had brok<Mi his oath. 
But from these oaths we can no more draw any 
inf(U'enec as to the real character of tin; Cabeiri, 
than from the fact of their j)rotecting the lives of 
the initiated ; for these are features tvliich they 
have in common with various other divinities. 
From the account wliich the scholiast of Apollonius 
Uhodius (i. 913) has borrowed from Atbcniou, 
who had written a comedy called T//e Sunudhra- 
ciin/s (Atheii. xiv. ]). (Kil). we learn only that he 
sj)oke of two Cabeiri, Dardanus, and .Ia.sioii, whom 
he called sons of Zeus and hilectra. Tliey derived 
tlndr nanu! from mount (.'abeinis in Phrygui, from 
whence they liad b(s*ii introduced into Samothnice. 

A more aniplo source; of iiiform.ition respecting 
the ('abidri is opened to us in the; writm’s of tlie 
Alexandrine period. 'J'he two scholia on Apollo¬ 
nius lihoditjs (/. r.) contain in substance the fol¬ 
lowing stat<;ment: Miiascas mentions the names 
of tlireo Cabeiri in Samotlirace, vi/.. Axieu’os, Axio- 
cersa, and Axiocersus ; the first is Demeter, tlie 
second Persephone, and the third Hades. Otheu-s 
add a fourth, Ckidmilus, who according l(» Dionyso- 
dorus is identical with Hermes. It thus appears 
that these accounts agreed with that of SU'sinibro- 
tus, who reckoned the Cabeiri among the great 
gods, and that Mnaseas only added tlndr names. 
Herodotus, as we have seen, had already connected 
Hermes with Persephone; the worsli ip of the latter 
as connected with tliat of l)(;meter in Samothraco 
is attest(‘d by Artemidorus (ap. Stnih. iv. j). I .Off) ; 
and there was also a port in Samotlirace which de¬ 
rived its name, Demetrium, from Demeler. (Liv. 
xlv. ().) Ae.cording to the authors used by Diojiy- 
sius (i. 6(f), the worship of Samotlirace was intro¬ 
duced there from Ai'cadia; for according to them 
Dardanus, together with his brother .Jasion or 
.lasus and his sister Il.armoriia, left Arcadia and 
went to Samotlirace, taking with th(;m the Ikil- 
ladium from the tcm[»le of Ibillas. Cadmus, how¬ 
ever, Avho appears in this tradition, is king of 
Samotlirace : he made Dardanus his friend, and 
sent him to Teucer in Troas. Dardanus himself, 
nmiin, is sometimes described as a Cretan (Serv. 
u'/ Am. iii. J()7), sometimes as an Asiatic (Steph. 

K. i\ AetpSavos; Eustath. ad Dinnys. 891), 

while Arrian (o/i. Fastalh. p. 351) makes him come 
originally' from Samothrace. Respecting Dardanus’ 
brother Jasion or Jasiis, the accounts likewise 
dilfer very much; for wliile boiue writers describe 
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him as going to Samothrace either from Parrha- 
sia in Arcadia or from Crete, a third account 
(Dionys. i. Cl) stated, that he was killed by light¬ 
ning for having entertained improper desires for 
Deineter; and.Vrrian (/. c.) says that Jasion, being 
inspired by Demeter and Cora, went to Sicily and 
many other pUices, and there established the mys¬ 
teries of these goddessc.s, for which Demeter re¬ 
warded him by yielding to his embraces, and 
became the mother of Parius, the founder of Paros. 

All writers of this class ajipear to consider 
Dardanus as the founder of the Samothracnmi mys¬ 
teries, and the mysteries themselves as solemnized 
in honour of Demeter. Another set of authorities, 
on the other hand, regards them as belonging to 
Rhea (Diod. v. 51; Schol. ad Arisiid. p. lUC ; 
Strab. Fveerpt. Uh. vii. p. 511, cd. Almelov.; 
Lucian, DeaSyr. 97), and suggests the identity 
of the Samothracian and Phrygian mysteries, 
l^lierccydes too, who placi'd tlie Ckirybantes, the 
coni]Ktnions of the great mother of the gods, in 
Samothrace, and St(*.siinbrotns who derived the 
Cabeiri from mount Caheinis in PJirygia, and all 
those writers who describe Dardanus as the founder 
of the Samothracian mysteries, naturally ascribed 
the Samothnician mysteries to Rhea. To Deineter, 
on the other hand, they were ascribed by Mnaseas, 
Artemidorus, and even by Herodotus, since he 
mentions Hermes and Persephone in connexion 
with these mysteries, and Perst'phone lias nothing 
to do with Uliea. Now, as Demeter and Rhea 
have many attributes in common—both are jueya- 
Aoi 5>eot, and the festivals of each were celebrated 
with the same kind of ontlmsiasm ; and as peculiar 
features of the one are occasionally transferred to 
the other (e. //. hlurip. Helen. 1304), it is not 
dillicidt to s»;(‘ how it might happen, that the Samo¬ 
thnician goddess was somotimi's called Demet<>r 
and sometimes Khea. 'J'Ik' dilhculty is, however, 
iiiereased by the fact of Venus (Aphrodite) too 
being worshipped in Samotlirace. (Plin. //. N. 
V. (>.) This Venus may be either the Thracian 
Bmidis or t-yhele, or may have been one of the 
Cabeiri themselves, for we know that Thehes pos¬ 
sessed three ancimit statues of Ajihrodilc, which 
liarmoitia had taken from the ships of Cadmus, 
and wiiich may have been the naraiKOL wlio re¬ 
sembled the Cabeiri. (Pans. ix. J(J. 1^ 2; Herod, 
iii. 37.) In connexion with this Ajihrodite we 
may mention that, aceonling to some accounts, the 
Phoenician Aphrodite; (Astarte) had commonly the 
i;pitliet cltafiur or clnihor., an Arabic word which 
.sigiiiii(‘s “ tlu; great,” and that Lobeek considers 
7\starte as identical with the ScAtIj'tj Ka^eipia, 
which name P. Ligorius saw on a gem. 

I'hero are also writers who transfer all that is 
said about the Samotliniciaa gods to the Dioscuri, 
who were indeed diilereiit from the Cabeiri of 
Acusilaus, Pht'recydc's, and Aeschylus, but yet 
might easily be confounded with them; first, be¬ 
cause the Dioscuri are also called great gods, and 
secondly, because they were also regarded as the 
protectors of persons in ilangor either by land or 
water, limice we find that in some places where 
the dvoK^s w'crc wor,ship})(;d, it was niieertain whe¬ 
ther they were the Dioscuri or tlie Cabeiri. (Pans. 

X. 88. § 3.) Nay, even tin; Roman Penates were 
sometimes considered as identical with the Dios¬ 
curi and Cabeiri (Dionys. i. (17, <&c.) ; and Varro 
thought that the J*enat(;s were ctirried by Dardanus 
from the Arcadian town PJieneos to Siunothrace, 
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ajid that Aeneas brought them from thence to Italy. 
(Macrob. Sat. iii. 4 ; Serv. ad Aen. i. 378, iii. 148.) 
l»ut the authorities for this opinion are all of a late 
period. According to one set of accounts, the Sa- 
jnothracian gods were; two nude divinities of the 
6ain(‘ age, which applies to Zeus and Dionysus, or 
Dardimus and Jasion, but not to Dcnieter, llhea, 
or Persephone. When people, in the course of 
time, had become accnstoined to regard the Penates 
and Cabeiri as identical, and yet did not know 
exactly the name of eacli separate divinity com¬ 
prised under those common names, some divinities 
are mentioned among the I’enaUis who belonged to 
the (Jabeiri, iind vice versa. Thus Servius {ad 
ylr?/. viii. (ill)) represents Zeus, Pallas, and Hermes 
as introduced from Samothnice; and, in another 
jiassage (ad Acn. iii. *2(i4), he says that, according 
to the Samothraciaus, these thr«‘.e were the great 
gods, t)f whom Hermes, and perhaps Zeus also, 
might be reckoned among the Cabeiri. Varro (dc 
Lw</. ImL V. /id, ed. Muller) says, that Heaven 
and Earth were the great Samothracian gods; 
while in another place (ap. August. JJc CU\ lJci\ 
vii. 18) he stated, that there were three Samothra- 
ciiin gods, Jupiter or Heaven, Juno or Karih, and 
Minerva or the prototyjie of things,—the ideas of 
IMato. 'J’his is, of course, only the view Varro 
hiniself took, and not a tradition. 

If we now look back upon the various state- 
numts w(! have gathered, for the jmrposi; of arriv¬ 
ing at SOUK? definite conclusion, it is manifest, tliat 
tlie earliest writers regard the (.'alieiri as deseemh'd 
from inferior divinities, Proteus and Hephaestus: 
tlie}"^ have their seats on earth, in .Samothrace, 
hemnns, and Imhros. Those early writers cannot 
jiossihly have conceived them to be Demeter, Per- 
se])Iioue or Hhc-a. It is true those early authori¬ 
ties are not numerous in comparison with the later 
ones; hut Demetrius, who wrote on the subject, 
iiiav have liad more and very good ones, since it is 
with reference to him that Strabo re])eats the as¬ 
sertion, that the (Jabeiri, like the (’orybantes and 
Ciiretes, were only ministers of the great gods. 
AVe may therefore supposi-, that the Samothracian 
(.’alxMri were originally such inferior beings; and 
as the notion of tlie C’ab<*iri was from the lirst not 
fixed and distinct, it became less so in later times; 
and as the ideas of mystery and Denieter ciune to 
be looked upon as inseparable, it cannot occasion 
surprise that the mysteries, which were next in 
imjiortance to those of Eleusis, the most celebrated 
in aniiijuitv, were at length comjdeUdy transf«*rred 
to this goddess. The opinion that the Samothra- 
cian gods were tlie same as the Roman Penates, 
seeins to have arisen with those writers who en- ! 
deavoured to tnvee evc'ry ancient llomau institution 
to 'I'roy, and thence to Samothrace. 

The places where the worship of the Cabeiri oc¬ 
curs, are chiefly Samothrace, Lemnos, and linbros. 
Some writers have maintained, tliat the Samo- 
thraciaii and Lerniiian Ckibeiri were distinct; 
but the contrary is asserted by Strabo (x. p. 
488). Besides the Cabeiri of these three islands, 
we road of limotitm Cabeiri. Near the NeVtian 
gate of Thebes there was a grove of Demeter 
Cabeiria and Cora, which none but the initiated 
were allowed to enter; and at a distance of seven 
stadia from it there was a sanctuary of the Cabeiri. 
(PauH. ix. 2.'5. g 5.) Here inystoritis were cele¬ 
brated, and the sanctity of the temple was great as 
late as the time of l^ausanias, (Comp. iv. I. § 5.) 
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The account of Pausanias about the origin of the 
Boeotian Cabeiri savours of rationalism, and is, as 
Lobeck justly remarks, a mere fiction. It must 
further not be supposed that there existed any con¬ 
nexion between the Samotbracian Cadmilus or 
Cadmus and the 'fheban Cadmus; for tradition 
clearly describes them as beings of different origin, 
race, and dignity. Pausanias (ix. 22. g 5) further 
mentions another sanctuary of the Cabeiri, with a 
grove, in the Boeotian town of Anthedon ; and a 
Boeotian Cabeirus, who possessed the power of 
averting dangers and increasing man’s prosjierity, 
is mentioned in an epigram of l)iodonis. (Brunck, 
Anal. ii. p. 185.) A Aluredonian Calmrits occurs 
in Lactantius, (i. 15,8; comp. Vinmea^, da Error. 
l*rof. p. 23; Clem. Alex. ProlrepL p. 16.) The 
reverence paid by the Macedonians to the Cabeiri 
may be inferred from the fact of Philip and (Jlym- 
pias being initiated in the Siimothracian mysteries, 
and of Alexander ('reeling altars to the Cabeiri at 
the close of his Eastern ex])(’dition. (Pint. Ak\x. 2 ; 
Pbilostr. da Vit. ApoUou. ii. 43.) The Pcr<jameniuu 
Cabeiri are mentioned by Pausanias (i. 4. g 8), and 
those of Berlins by Sanchoniathon (ap. Euaeb. 
Braep. Evanij. p. 31) and Damriscius. (Vit. laidor. 
cclii. 573.) Resp(‘(:ting the mysteries of the Ca- 
beiri iu gi'ncral, see Diet, of Ant. s. v. KaSeipia; 
Lubeck, p. 1281, Ac. For the various 

o])iiiions concerning tlie nature' of the Cabeiri, see 
Cren/.er, Sumhof. ii. p. 302, cScc.; Schelling, Ua!)cr 
die Cotter ran Samothrabe., Stuttgard, 1815 ; Welc- 
ker, Triloq.; Klauseii, Aeneas a. die Bo¬ 
na t. ‘ ‘ [L. S.] 

CAf’A (tr C2\'CIA, a sister of Cacus, who, ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, betrayed the jdace where 
the cattle w»'re concealed which Cacus liad stolen 
from Hercul(!s or Kecaranus. She was rewarded 
for it Avith divine honours, which she Avas to enjoy 
for over. In her sanctuary a jierpetual fire aa'us 
k('pt u{), just as in tlu; temple of Vesta. (Lactant. 
i. 20. 38; Serv. ad Jen. viii. 100.) [L. S.] 

CACUS, a fabulous Italian slu'pherd, who Avas 
Ix'lieved to have lived in a cave, and to haA’e com¬ 
mitted various kinds of robberies. Among others, 
he also stole a part of the cattle of Hercules or 
Hecaraiuis; and, as lie draggi.-d the animals into 
his cave by their tails, it aa^is impossible to discover 
tlieir traces. But Avhen tlie remaining oxcm iifissed 
by tlie cave, those Avithin began to bellow, and 
were thus discovered. Another tradition statial, 
tliat Caca, the sister of Cacus, betrayed the place 
of their conceuhiumt. Cacus Avas slain by Hercules. 
(Liv. i. 7.) He is usually called a sou of Vulcan, 
and Ovid, avIio gives his story with considerable 
embellishments, describes Cacus as a feiuful giant, 
Avho AA’as the terror of the Avhole land. (Ov. Fast. 
i. 554 ; comp. Virg. Am. viii. 180, Ac.; Propert. 
iv. i); Dionys. i. 32, 43; Aurel, Viet. De Orip. 
Cent. Bum. (i.) EA'ander. Avho then ruled over the 
country in which Cacus had resided, sliew(;d his 
gnititude to tlie conqueror of ('acus by dedicating 
to him a sanctuary, and appointing the Potitii and 
Pinarii as his priests. The common opinion res¬ 
pecting the original character of Cacus is, that he 
was the jiorsoiiification of some evil daemon, and 
this opinion is chieliy founded upon the descrip¬ 
tions of him given by the Roman poets. Hartung 
(Die Jieh)/. d. Hutu. i. p. 318, Ac.), hoAvever, thinks 
that Cacus, whom he identifitis Avith Caciua (Died, 
iv. 21; Soliu. i. 1), and his sister Caca were Ro¬ 
man penates, wliosc names he coiiiiccts with /ftttev, 
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Crt/co, and coquo. There were at Rome various 
things connected with the legends about Cacus. 
On the side of the Palatine hill, not far from the 
hut of Faustulus, there was a foot-path leading up 
the hill, with a wooden ladder called “ the ladder 
of Cacus,” and the ancient cave of Cacus, which is 
still shewn at Rome, was in the Salina, near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Diod., Solin., U. vc.; Klausen, 
Aetieas u. die Penaien, p. 7G8, &c.; Bunsen, Zfcwi- 
reib. der ittadt Itom^ i. p. 134, iii. 1. p. 407.) [L.S.j 
CA'DIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 
CA'DMILUS, CA'SMILUS, or CADMUS 
(Ka5jU?A.os, Ka(r)UtAos, or Kd5/ios), according to 
Acusilaus {ap. Stroh, x. p. 472) a son of Hephaestus 
and Cab<dro, and father of the Sainothracian Ca- 
beiri and the Cabcirian nyinj>hs. Otliers consider 
Cadiniltis himself as tlie fourth of the Samotlmician 
Cabeiri. (Schol. ad Apodo/i. PAod. i. 017; comp. 
Cajikuii.) [L. S.j 

CADMUS (KdSpos), a son of Agonor and Tele- 
phassa, and brothtir of Huropa, Phoenix, and (’ilix. 
When K'uropa was carricid off by Zeus to Oete, 
Agenor sent out his sons in search of their sister, 
enjoining them not to rt^tiirn without her. Tele- 
phassa jiccompanied her sons. All researches being 
lruitl(;ss, (Cadmus and Tolephassa settled in Thnice. 
Here Telephassa died, and Cadmus, after burying 
her, went to Delphi to consult the oracle respecting 
his sister. I’he god commanded him to abstiiin 
from further seeking, and to follow a cow of a cer¬ 
tain kind, and to build a town on the spot where 
the cow should sink down with fatigue. (Schol. ad 
Purip. VhcH'n. ad Aridojdi. Han. 12o(>; Paus. 
ix. 12. § 1.) Cadmus found the cow described by 
the oracle in Phocis unnmg the herds of Pelagon, 
and followed her into Boeotui, where she sank 
down on the spot on which Cadmus built Thebes, 
with the acro})olis, Cuilinoa. As he intended to 
sacritice the cow here to Athena, he 8<‘nt some per¬ 
sons to the neighbouring well of Ares to fetch wa¬ 
ter. This well was guardcnl by a dnigon, a son of 
Ares, who killed the men sent by Cadmus. Here¬ 
upon, Cadmus slew the dragon, and, on the advice 
of Athena, sowed the teeth of the monster, (mt of 
which armed men grew up, who slew each other, 
w’ith the exception of five, Kchion, Udaeus, Clitho- 
iiins, Hyperenor, and Pelor, who, according to the 
I’lieban legend, were the ancestors of the Thebans. 
Cadmus w'.as pjuiished for having slain the dnigon 
by being obliged to serve fora certain period of time, 
some say one year, others eight years. After this 
Athena assigned to him the government of Thebes, 
and Zeus gave him Harmonia for his w'ife. The 
marriage solemnity was honoured by the pnisenec 
of all the Olympian gods in the Cadmea. Cadmus 
gave to Harmonia the famous TreTrAos and necklace 
which he had received from Hephaestus or from 
Europa, and became by her the father of Autonoe, 
Ino, Seimde, Agave, and Polydorus. Subsequently 
Cadmus and Harmonia quitted Thebes, and went 
to th(! Cenchelians This peojjle was at wju* with 
the Illyrians, and had received an oniclo which 
promised them victory if they took Cadmus as 
their commander. The Cenchelians accordingly 
made Cadmus their king, and conqiien^d the ene- 
iiiy. After this, Cadmus had another son, whom 
he called Illyrius. In the end, Cadmus and Iltir- 
inonia were changed into dragons, and were re¬ 
moved by Zeus to J'llysium. 

This is the account given by Apollodorua (iii. 1. 

^ 1, &c.)> which, with the exception of some par- 
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ticulars, agrees with the stories in Ilygmus {Fah, 
178)andPausanias (ix. 5. § 1,10. § 1,12. § l,&c.). 
There are, however, many points in the story of 
Cadmus in which the various traditions present 
considcnible dilhrences. His native country is 
commonly stated to have been Phoenicia, as in 
Apollodorus (comp. Diod. iv. 2; Strab. vii. p. 321, 
ix. p. 4Ul); but he is sometimes called a Tyrian 
(Herod, ii. 49; Eurip. Phuen. G39), and sometimes 
a Sidonian. (Eurip. Jfacch. 171; Ov. JMrt. iv. 571.) 
Others regarded Cadmus as a native of Thebes in 
Egypt (Diod. i. 23; Paus. ix. 12. § 2), and his 
parentage is modified accordingly; for he is also 
called a son of Antiope, the daughter of Bclus, or 
of Argiope, the daughter of Ncilus. (Schol. lul 
Plurip. PluH'iL. 5, with Valck. note; IJygin. Fab. 
b‘, 178, 179.) He is said to have introduced into 
O recce from Phoenicia or b’gypt an alphabet of 
sixteen letters (Herod, v. 58, A:c.; Diod. iii. 67, 
V. 57; Plin. JI. N. vii. 5fi ; Hygiii. Fab. 277), and 
to have been the first who worked the mines of 
mount Pangaeon in Thrace. The teeth of the 
dmgon whom Coilmus slew were; sown, according 
to some accounts, by Athena herself; and the spot 
where this was done was slu;wn, in aftertimes, in 
the iioighliourhood of 'i’lu'bes. (ISchol. ad Eurip. 
Pim-n. ()79 ; Paus. ix. lU. § 1.) Half of the teeth 
were given by Athena to Aciites, king of Colchis. 
(Apollon. Rhod. iii. 1183; Apollod. i. 9. §23; 
lS(‘rv. ad Yup. Gcoty. ii. I4l.) The account of his 
quitting Thebes also was n«)t the same in all tradi¬ 
tions ; for some related, that be was expelled by 
Amphiou and Zethus, or by Dionysus. (Syncell. 
p. 29(>, ed. Dindorf.) A tradition of Bnisiue stated, 
that Cadmus, after discovering the birth of Diony¬ 
sus by his daughter Semele, shut up the mother 
and lier child in a chest, and threw them into the 
sea. (Paus. iii. 24. § 3.) According to the opinion 
of Herodotus (ii. 49), however, Melampus learned 
and received the worship of Dionysus from Ciulmus, 
and otlnrr tniditions too represent Cadmus us wor- 
shij)ping Dionysus, (c*.//. Eurip. Jiacdi. 181.) Ac¬ 
cording to Euripides, Cadmus resigned the govern¬ 
ment of Tlieljes to his grandson, Pentheus; and 
after the death »>f the latter, Cadmus went to Illy- 
rhi, where lie built liuthoe {liacch. 43, 1331, Ale.), 
in the govenimcnt of which he was succeeded by 
his son Illyrius or Polydorus. 

'riie whole story of Cadmus, with its manifold 
]»o<‘tieal enibidlislimeiits, seems to suggest the im¬ 
migration of a Phoenician or Egyptian colony into 
Urecce, by means of which civilisation (the alpha¬ 
bet, art of mining, and the worship of Dionysus) 
came into the country. But the opinion formed on 
this point must diqieud upon the view we take of 
the early jnllumice of Phoenicia tand J'lgypt in ge¬ 
neral upon the early civilisation of Greece. While 
Buttnuuin and Creuzer admit such an infiueuce, 
C. G. Muller denies it altogether, and regards 
Cadmus as a Pelasgian divinity. Cadmus was 
worshipped in various parts of Grt'ece, and at 
Sparta he had a heroum. (Paus. iii. 15. g 6 ; com]). 
Buttmann, Mytholoy. ii. p. 171; Muller, Orchum. 
p. 11.3, &c.) ^ [L. S.j 

CADMUS (Ka5/aos), the son of Scythes, a man 
renowned for his integrity, was sent by Gelon to 
Delphi, in n. c. 48(1, with great treasures, to await 
the issue of the battle between the Greeks and 
Persians, and with orders to give them to the l*er- 
siaiiB if the latter conquered, but to bring them 
back to Sicily if the Greeks prevailed. After tho 
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defeat of Xerxes, Cadmus returned to Sicily with 
tiu; treasures, tluuifjh he might easily have appro¬ 
priated them to his own use. (Herod, vii. I(>3, 
164.) Herodotus calls Cadmus ca Coan, and states 
further, that he received the tyniiiny of Cos from 
his father, hut gave the state its liberty of his own 
accord, merely from a sense of justice; and that 
after this he went over to Sicily and dwelt along 
with the Samians at Zancle, afterwiirds cidled 
Messene. Muller ( Dor. i. 8. § 4, note q.) thinks 
that this Cadmus was the son of the ^‘ythes, 
tyrant of Zancle, who was diiven out by the Sa¬ 
mians (b. c. 497), and who fled to the court of 
I’ersiii, where he died. (Herod, vi. 23.) In reply 
to the objection, that Herodotus speaks of Cadmus 
having inherited the tyranny from his father, but of 
Scythes having died in Persia, Muller remarks that 
the government of Cos was probably given to his 
father by the Persians, but that he notwithstand¬ 
ing co))timied to reside in Persia, as we know was 
the case with Histiaeus. If this conjecture is 
correct, Cadmus probably resigned the tyranny of 
Cos through desire of returning to his native town, 
Zancle. lie was accompanied to Sicily by the 
poet Mpicliarnms. (Suidas, s. v. *Emxap/ios.) 

CADMUS (KaS/iov). 1. Of Mihrtus, a son of 
Pandion, and in all probability the earliest Greek 
historian or logographer. lie lived, according to 
the vague statement of Josephus (c. Apum. i. 2; 
comp. Ch'un Ah'x. Strom, vi. ]). 2(i7), very shortly 
befon; the P(‘rsian invasion of Cireece; and Suidas 
makes the singular statement, that Cadmus was 
only a little younger than the mythical ))oet Or¬ 
pheus, which arises from tin; thorough confusion of 
the mythical Cadmus of Phoenicia and the historian 
('admus. Put tluTO is every probahility that C’ad- 
miis lived about ii.c. Strabo (i. ]>. 18) places 

Cadmus lirst among the throe authors whom he 
calls tlu! earliest prose writers among the Greeks ; 
viz. Cadmus, PJioroeydes, and Hecataeus; and 
from this circumstance we may infer, that Cadmus 
was the most ancient of the three—^Jin infereiu(‘ 
which is also confirmed by the statement of Pliny 
(ff.N. V. 31), who calls Cadmus the first that ever 
wn)te ((ir(‘ek) ])ros(*. When, therefore, in another 
passage (vii. f)()) Pliny calls Phorecydes the most 
auci(Mil prose writer, and Cadmus of Miletus sini- i 
ply the earliest liistorian, we have probably' to re¬ 
gard this as one of those numerous inconsistencies 
into which Pliny fell by following different autho 
rities at diffeient times, and forgetting wdiat he I 
had said on former occasions. All, therefore, w«' ' 
can infer from liis contradicting himself in this case 
is, that there were some* ancient authorities who 
made Plienicydes the earliest Greek prose wriUT, j 
and not Cadmus; but that the latter was the ear¬ 
liest Greek historian, seems to be an undispiit(*d 
fact. Cadmus wrote a work on the foundation of 
Miletus t'liid the earliest history of Ionia generally, 
in four books (Ktio-iv MtATjToi; Kol rfly oAtjs’I wvtas). 
'J’his work appears to have been lost at a very 
early period, for Dionysius of Halicarnassus (./W. 
de Thucyd. 23) expressly mentions, that the work 
known in his time under the name of Cadmus was j 
considered a forgery. When Suidas and others 
(Pekker’s Amtcd. p. 781), call Cadmus of Miletus 
the inventor of the alphabet, this statement must 
be regarded as the result of a confusion between 
the mythical Cadmus, who emigrated from 1 Phoe¬ 
nicia into Greece ; and Suidas is, in fact, obviously 
guilty of this confusion, since he says, that Cad- , 
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mils of Miletus introduced into Greece the alpha¬ 
bet which the Phoenicians had invented. (Comp. 
Clinton, jFhst. TJe.IL ii. p. 454, 3rd edition.) 

2. Of Miletus, the Younger, is mentioned only 
by Suidas, according to whom he was a son of Ar- 
chelaus, and a Greek historian, concerning whose 
time nothing is sjiid. Suidas ascribes to him two 
works, one on the history of Attica, in sixteen 
books, and the second on the deliveranci; from the 
suflTerings of love, in fourteen books. [L. S.] 

CAECILIA, CAIA, is said to have Ixam the 
genuine Poman name for 'I'anaquil, the wife of 
Tarquinius Prisons. (Plin. JI.N. viii. 74; Val. Max. 
TJjnt. de Praen. in fin.; Festus, .s-. r. (Jaia; Pint. 
(Jaaest. Itoin. p. 271, e.) Both her names, (^lia and 
C^aecilia, are of the same root as Caeculiis, and the 
Roman Caecilii are supposed to have derived their 
origin from the Praencstine Caecnlus. (Post, s, v. 
Caecalus.) The story of Caia Caecilia is related 
under Tanaquil ; and it is sufficient to say here, 
that she ap[)ears in the early legends of Rome as a 
woman endowed with proj)hetic‘ powers, and clost'ly 
connected with the worship of the god of the hearth. 
That she was, at the same time, lf>ok«id upon as a 
model of domestic life, may be inferred from tin^ 
fact, that a newly married woman, before entering 
the house of her husband, on being asked what her 
name was, answered, “My name is Cahr.” (Val. 
Max. /. c. ,• Pint. Qti<test. Rom. p. 271, e.) [L. 8.J 

CAKCPLIA, the dangliter of T. Ponq)()nius 
Atticus, who is called Caecilia, because her fatluM’ 
took the name of his uncle, Q. Caecilius, by whom 
he was adopted. She was married to M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa. f Attic rs, p. 415, a.) 

CAFCI'LIA or MLTKLLA, Land 2. Daugh- 
tors of Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, consul 
n. c. 143, one of whom married C. Servilius Vatia, 
and was by him the mother of P. Servilius Vatia 
Isuiiriciis, consul in 79, and the other P. Cornelius 
Scii)io ISasica, consul in 111, and was the grand- 
niotluT of Q. M<‘tellus Pius Scipio, consul iti 52, 
(Cic. ]>ro ])om. 47, post Red. ad. Qnir. 3, JJruf. 58.) 

3. The daughter of L. Cae« ilius Metellus (’alvus, 
consul in u.c. 142, and the brother of Metellus Nu- 
nndicus, consul in 10.9, was married to L. Licinius 
Lueullus, praetor in 103, and was by him the 
mother of the celel)rated Lueullus, the compuTor of 
Mitliridates. Her moral character was in bad re¬ 
pute. (Plut. L/jrull. 1; Cic. m Ver, iv. 66 ; Aurel. 
Viet, dr n>. ///. 62.) 

4. Daughter of Q. Caecilius Metellus Palcaricus, 
consul ill B.c. 123, was the wife of Ap. Claudius Pul- 
cher, consul in 79, and the mother of Ap. Claudius 
Pulcher, consul in 54, and of P. Clodins Pulcher, 
tribune of the plebs in 58. (Cic. dr iJiv. i. 2, 44, 
pro Rose. Am. 10, 50 : in the former of the two 
latter passages she is erroneously called Nrpniis 
0ia instead of Nrpotis soror.) Her brother was 
Q. Metellus Nepos, consul in 98, and we accord¬ 
ingly find his two sons, Metellus Celer and Meti?L 
lus Nepos, called the f 'rafrrs (cousins) of her sons 
Ap. Claudius and P. Clodius. (Cic. ac/ Ail. iv. 3, 
ad Pam. v. 3, pro CaeL 24.) 

I Cicero relates {dr. I)ii\ 11. cc.), that in conse¬ 
quence of a dremn of Caecilia's in tlie Marsic war, 

I the temple of Juno Sospita was restored. 

5. Daughter of L. Metellus Dalmaticus, consul in 
n.c. 119, and not of Q. Metellus Pius, the pontifex 
maximus, consul in 80, as has been inferred from 

[ PlutJirch. {Suit 6.) Her father’s praenonicn is 
I Lucius, and he is said to have rebuilt the temple of 
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the Dioscuri (Cic. pro Scaur. % §§ 45, 46, with 
the commentiiry of Asconius), wliich point to L. 
Dalmaticiis as her father. She was first inarrieid 
to M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul in 115, by whom 
she had throe children, the oldest of whom was 
the M. Scaurus defended by Cicero (Cic. 1. c. pro 
Sest. 47 ; Pint. Sail. J^omp. {); IMin. //. 
xxxvi. 15. s. 24. $ 8), and nfterwards to the dicUitor 
Sulla, who always tn*at('d her with the proatest 
respect. Wlien she lied from Cinna and Carbo in 
Italy to her husbninrs cam]) before Athens, she 
was insulted from the walls of the city by Aristion 
and the Athenians, for which tliey ]>aid dearly at 
the capture of the city. She fidl ill in 81, during 
the cel(*hration of Sulla’s trium})hal feast; and as 
lier recovery was liofudess, Sulla for religious 
reasons sent In-r a hill of divorce, and had h<'r re¬ 
moved from his hmise, but honoured her memory 
by a splendid funeral. (Pint. Su/l. G, 1.'}, 22, 35.) 
She purchased a great deal of the property confis¬ 
cated in th<‘ ])roseri|)tions. (Plin. /. c.) 

G. 'J'hc wife of I‘. Ijentulus Sjiinther the younger, 
whose father was consul in Ji.c. 57. She was a wo¬ 
man of loose chara(:t(T, and intrigued with Dolabelhi, 
Cicero’s son-in-lnw (Cic. ad Alt. xi. 23), and also, 
as it appears, with Aesopus, the son of the actor, 
(llor. S’rm. ii. 3. 238.) She was divorced hy her 
husband in 45. (Cic. wl All. xii. 52, xiii. 7.) Her 
father is not known. 

CAECl'LTA Gl'lNS, plebeian ; for the name of 
T. Caecilius in liivy (iv. 7, comp. (»), the ])atrici;in 
consular tribum* in n. v. 444, is a false; re'ading for 

Cloeliiis. A member of this gens is nnmtioned 
in history as I'arly as the fifth century ii. c.; but 
the first of the Cae'cilii who obtained the consulship 
was L. Caecilius Meitellus I tenter, in 284. 'J'he 
faihily of the Met<'lli became from this time one of 
the most distinguished in tin* state. Like other 
lioman families in the later times of the republic, 
they traced their origin to a mythical per.sonago, 
and ])retended that they were descannh'd from tlae- 
culus, the founder of Praeneste [Cakculus], or 
Ca('c;is, the companion of Aeneas. (Kestiis, .s, ?•. 
(larrulus.) 1’he cognomens of this gens under the 
rej)ublic are Ba.ssuh, Dkntkii, Mktklmjs, Nkjkr, 
I’iNNA, Rufus, of which tlie Metelli are the best 
known : for those whose cognomen is not men¬ 
tioned, see Caecimus. 

CAEClTil A'NU8, a senator, punished in a. n. 
32 for falsely accusing Cotta. (Tac. Auu. vi. 7.) 

CAKCJLIA'NUS, a deacon of tlie church at 
Carthage, was chosen bishop of the see in a. n. 
311, upon the death of the African primate, Men- 
surius. The validity of this a])pointmcnt w.as im¬ 
pugned by Donatns, stimul.ated, it is s.'iid, by the 
malicious intrigues of a woman named Lucilla., uj)- 
011 three grounds : 1. That the election had been 

irregular. 2. That the ordination was null and 
void, having been performed by Felix, bishop of 
Apthunga, a tradiior., that is, one of those who, in 
obedience to the edicts of Diocletian, had yielded 
to the civil power, and delivered up the sacred ves¬ 
sels used in places of worship, and even the Holy 
Scriptures. 3. That Caecilian had displayed mark¬ 
ed hostility towards the victims of the late persecu¬ 
tion. These cliarg<!s were brought under the con¬ 
sideration of an asocmhly of seventy Nuinidian 
bishops, who dticlared the see vacant, and, jirocccd- 
ing to a new ehwtion, made choice of Majorinus. 
Both jiarties called upon the pracfect Anulinus to 
interfere, but were referred by him to the emperor. 
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and accordingly the rival prelates repaired to Rome, 
each attended by ten leading ecclesiastics of his 
own faction. The cause was judged by a council 
composed of three Gallic and fifteen Italian bishops, 
who met on the 2nd of October, 313, and giive 
their decree in favour of Caecilian and Felix. An 
appeal was lodged with Constantine, wlio agreed 
to summon a second and more nuinerons council, 
which was held at Arles on the Ist of August, 314, 
wlum the decision of the council of Romo was cou- 
finned. The struggle was, however, ohstinatedy 
prolonged by fresh complaints on the part of the 
Donatists, who, after having been defeated before 
various tribunals and commissions to which the 
determination of the dispute was delegated by the 
sujuvme government, at length openly refus(*d to 
submit, or to acknowledge any authority whatever, 
if hostile to their claims. The formidable schism 
which was the result of these jn’occedings is spoken 
of more fully under Donatus. (Optatus, i. 1.8, 
Ac.) [W. R.] 

CAECILIA'N US, DOAn'TTUS, an intimate 
frieiul of Thrasea, who informed him of liis con- 
denmation by the senate in A. D. 67. (Tac. Auu. 
xvi. 34.) 

CAKCIIJA'NUS, MA'GIUS, praetor, falsely 
accused of tnuuson in a. T). 21, was acquitted, and 
his accns(!rs punished. (I'ac. A/in. iii. 37.) 

CAECI'LIUS. 1. Q. Cais(;imus, tribune of 
the plebs, b. v. 43.9. (Liv. iv. IG.) 

2 . Q. Cakcimuh, a Roman knight, the hushainl 
of Cntiline's sister, who had taken no j)!irt in ])nl)lic 
allairs, was killed by Catiline himself in the time 
of Sulla. (Q. Cic. dc. Pctil. (h)is. 2 ; A scon, m Top. 
('ami. ]). 84, ed. Orolli.) This is perhaps the same 
(^), Caecilius who is mentioned in cotinexion witli 
the trial of B. Gabinins, who was ])raetor in 8.9. 
(Cic. ])irhiai. 20.) /um]»t remarks, tliat ho can 
ha?‘dly have belonged to the noble family of the 
Metelli, as Cicero says that he was overborne by 
the iniluence and rank of Biso. 

3. Q. Caech.iu.s, a Roman knight,a friend of L. 
Lucullus, and the uncle of Attiens, ac(piir('(l a ]arg(i 
fortune by lending money on interest. The old 
usur.-r was of such a crabbed temper, that no one 
could put up witli him except liis nephew Attiens, 
who was in consi*queiicc adopted by him in his 
will, and obtained from liim a fortune of ten mil¬ 
lions of sesterces, lie died in ii. c. 57. (Nepos, 
Ait. 5; Cic. ad All. i. 1, 12, ii. 1<), 20, iii. 20.) 

4. T. Caecilius, a centurion of the first rank 
{]mnn pill) in the army of Afranius, -was killed at 
the battle of Ilerda, B. c. 48. (tkics. Ji. (\ i. i. 4(J.) 

L. CAECI'LIUS. We generally find included 
among tlio writings of Lactantius a book divided 
into fifty-two chajiters, entitled Tie Morlihvs Per- 
acrulorum., containing an outline of the career of 
those cinperor-s who disiilayecl active liostility towards 
the church, an account of the deatli of each, to¬ 
gether with a sketch of the dififerent piTsccutions 
from Nero to Diocletian. The object of the iiar- 
nitive is to point out that the signal vengeance of 
God ill every case overtook the enemies of the 
faith, and to deduce I'rom this circumstance, from 
the preservation of the new religion amidst all the 
dangers by which it was surrounded, and all the 
attacks by which it was assailed, and from its final 
trium]>li over its foes, an irresistible argument in 
favour of its heaxenly origin. Tlie work appears 
from internal evidence to have been composed after 
the victory of Constantine over Maxentius, and 
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before his quarrel with liiciniiis, that is to say, be¬ 
tween A. 1). 312 arul 315. The text is corrupt and 
mutilated, and the statements which it contains 
must be received with a certain degree of caution 
in consequence of the declamatory tone in which 
they are delivered, and the liigh colouring and 
trimming employed throughout to suit the par- 
ticuhu’ design proposed. Hut notwithstatiding 
these drawbacks, the tri'atise is extremely valuable; 
on account of the light which it sheds on many 
obscure passages of ecclesiastical and civil history, 
and is j)eculiarly famous as containing a contempo¬ 
rary record of the alleged vision of Constantine; 
before the battle of the Milvimi bridge, in const;- 
quenco of wliich lie ordered the soldiers to engmve 
upon their shields the well-known monogmm re- 
jiresenting the cross together with the initial let¬ 
ters of the name of Christ (c. 44). 

This piece is altogether wanting in the earliiT 
editions of Lactantiiis, and was first brought to 
light hy Stephen llaluze, who printed it at J*aris 
in his Miscellanea (vol. ii., lb’7.‘0 from a very an¬ 
cient MS. in the Hibliotheca Colbertina, bearing 
simply the inscription Li'cii Ckcilii Tntiuit TjTnnii 
An lioXATL’M CoNFKSSORKM Dk MoUTIHIts PkR- 
sKCiiTORUM. Jlaluze entertained no doubt that 
he had discovered the tract of Lactantiiis quoted 
by Hieronymus as !)<•■ J^rrsccuiumr jAhnim Uumn^ 
an opinion corroborated by the name pretixed 
I LACTANTirs], by tin; date, by the dedication to 
l)onatU8, apparently the sanii* ])crson with the Do- 
natus addressed in the diseoursi; ]h- Ira Dci^ and 
by the general resemblance in style and expression, 
a s(‘rii‘s of considerations no one of vvbich W'ould 
b(‘ in itself conclusive, but which when combined 
lorni a strong chain of circumstantial evidence. 
Ji<' Nourry, however, sought to prove that the pro¬ 
duction in question must be assigned to some 
unknown L. Caecilius altogi'tlu'r diilercnt from 
Lactantiiis, and ]mbhslied it at Paris in I7ld as 
“ Lucii Cecilii Liber ad Donatum Ckmfessoreiu 
de Mortibiis I’ersecutormn hactenus Lucio Caecilio 
Firmiano Jiuctantio adscri[)tus, ad Colbertinuin 
codicern denuo emendatus,” to wliich is prefixed 
an elaborate dissertation. His ideas ha\e been 
adopted to a certain extent by Pfatf, M'alcli, I.e 
(Merc, Tiardner, and (libbon, and controierted by 
lleumann aiid others. Although the question can¬ 
not be considered as settled, and indeed does not 
admit of being absolutely determined, the be.st 
modem critics seem upon the ivlioh* disposed to 
acquiesce in the original hypothesis of Balu/.e. 

The most complete edition of the l}c Alorti- 
hus Perftecutorum, in a separate fonu, is that 
published at Utrecht in 1(J.93, under the inspection 
of Hauldri, with a very copious coll(;ction of not«*s, 
forming one of the series of Variorum (Massics in 
bvo. Other editions are enumerated in the account 
given of the works of Lactanth’s. fW. K.] 

SEX. CAECl'LlUS. A Homan jurist of this 
nanu; is occasionally cited in the Corpus Juris, and 
is suspected by some authors to be distinct from 
and earlier than Africaniis. [AruirANMJS, Skx. 
Caecilius.] In support of tlii-s opinion, not to 
mention the corrupt passage of Lamjnidius (^Alejr. 
AVu. (id), they urge that there is no proof, that the 
Sex. Caecilius Africanus to whom Julianus returned 
an answer upon a legal question (Dig. 35. tit. 3. 
8. 3. § 4) was identical with Africanus. He may 
have been a private person, and distinct from the 
jurists Sex. Caecilius and Africanus. This incou- 
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elusive passage is the only connecting link between 
Africanus and Sex. Caecilius, for elsewhere in the 
Digest the name Africanus always appears alone. 
Africanus was probably rather later (say they) 
than Julianus, whom he occasionally cites (e. 
Dig. 12. tit. G. s. 3d; Dig. Ld. tit. 1. s. 45, pr.). 
On the other hand, (’aeciliua (they proceed) ap¬ 
pears to be anterior to Africanus, for he is citt'd 
by Javoleiius (Dig. 24. tit. 1. s. G4), who was the 
master of Julianus. (Dig. 40. tit. 2. s. 5.) Again, 
Sex. Caecilius is represented by Oellius as con¬ 
versing with Favorinus, and is spoken of in the 
Koctes Atticae as a person di'ceased. “ Sextus 
(Maecilius, in disciplina juris atque legibus populi 
lioniani nosc(;ndis interpretandj.^ipK; sciiuitia, usi!, 
auctoritateqiie ilJustri fnitP (Cell. xx. 1, pr.) 
Now Favorinus is known to have flourished in the 
reign of Hadrian, and (lellius to have completed 
the Noctes Atticae bidbre the death of Antoninus 
I’ius. (a. i». 1()1.) MMie passage in (i(*llius which 
would make tlie conversation take jilace nearly 
70(t years after tin; laws of the Twelve Tables 
Avere enacted, must be, if not a false reading, an 
error or exag^geration ; for at most little more tliaii 
(•00 years could have elapsed from A. Li. c. 300 in 
tin; lifetime of (lellius. If GOO be read for 700, 
tlu; sci'iie would be brought at furthest to a period 
not far from tin; commencement (a. d. 13d) of the 
reign of Antoniniis Pius. 

'JMiese arguments an> not sufficient to destroy 
the probal)ilily arising fiom Dig. .‘>5, tit. 3. s. 3. 

§ 4, that yex. (.’aecilius and Aliicanus an* one 
per-son. In Dig. 21. tit. 1. s. G4, some have pro¬ 
posed to read Caeliiis instead of Caecilius, and thus 
get rid of the ])assage which is the princijial ground 
for assigning an earlii'r date to Sex. Caecilius ; hut 
this mode of cutting tlie knot, though it is assisted 
l»y fair critical analogies, is unnecessary, for Javo- 
leiius, as we learn from Capitolinus {AnUm. 

12), was living in tin* reign of Antoninus Pius, 
and a contemporary of Juvolenns and Julianus 
might easily cite tlie youngi'r, and be citi'd by the 
elder of the two. MMii* juipil in tlie master's life¬ 
time may have acquin*d greater authority than tin; 
master. 

M'o assist the inquirer in investigating this ques¬ 
tion—one of the most diiiicult and celelirated in 
the biography of Homan jurists—we subjoin a list 
of the passages in the Corpus .Juris iiliere Caecilius 
or Caecilius Sextus is cited : — Caecilius ; Dig. 15. 
tit. 2. s. 1. § 7 ; 21. tit. 1. s. 14. § 3 (al. Caelins); 
21. tit. 1. s. 14. S 11^ > “*1’ !• s. G4 ; 35. tit. 2. 

s. 3G. §4 ; 4d. tit. 5. s. 2. § 5 ; Cod. 7. tit. 7. s, 1, 
pr. Jri'cx. Caecilius : Dig. 24. tit. 1. s. 2 ; 33. til. 
9. s. 3. § 9 (qu. Sex. Aelius; compare (lell. iv. 1); 
35. tit. 1. K. 71, jir.; 40. tit. 9. s. 12. § 2; 40. 
tit. 9. 12. § G; 4d. tit. 5. s. 13. g 1. 

A jurist of the name Sextus is thrice quoted hy 
Ulpian in the Digest (29. tit. 5. s. 1. § 27 ; 30. 
tit. ttn. s. 32, pr.; 42. tit. 4. s. 7. § 17). Whether 
this Sextus be identical ivith Sex. Cai'cilius must 
he a matter of doubt. There may have been a 
Stnxtns, known, like Cains, by a single name. 
There are, moreover, seveml jurists with the prae- 
nonien Sextus nami'd in the Digest, c. y. Sex. 
Aelius, Sex. Pedius, Si'X. Pomponius. That there 
were tivo jurists named Pomponius has been in¬ 
ferred from Dig. 2d. tit. 5. s. 41, where Pomponius 
appears to quote Sex. Pomponius. From this and 
from the other passages where Sex. Pomponius 
is named in full (Dig. 24. tit. 3. s. 44; 29. tit. 2. 
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B. IJO. $ G), the praenomcn Sextus hias been sup¬ 
posed to be distinctive of the older Pomponius. 
But tliat Sextus, a/owc, did not dt'Kignate any one 
named Pomponius is clear from the phrase “ tarn 
Sextus quam Pomponius” in Dig. 80. tit. un. s.32, 
pr., and from the similar phrase “ Sex turn quoqiie 
ct Pomponium” occurring in Vat. Frag. § 88, 
though Bethmann-Holhveg, the last editor (in the 
Bonn Carp. Jur. Jiojn. A7itrjust. i. p. 255), has 
thought proper to omit the ct. From Dig. ^12. tit. 
4. B. 7. § 18, Vat. Frag. $ 88, and Gains, ii. 218, 
we infer, that Siixtus was con torn] )orary with Ju- 
V(‘ntius Celsus, the son, and that some of his works 
were digested by Julianus. If, then, Sextus be 
identified with Sextus Caeeilius and Africanns, 
Africanns must have lived rather earlier than is 
nsnally supposed, and can scarcely have been a 
Jiiipil of Julianus. 'I’liat, however, a pupil should 
liave been annotatt'd by his preceptor is not with- 
»)ut example, if we mid(u\stand in its ordinary sense 
the expression “ S('rviu.s apiid Alfimiim notat,” in 
1 fig. J 7. tit. 2. 8. 85. <5 8. (Sec contra, Otto, m 

Then. .Tvr. Horn. v. l(J14-5.) 

A jurist named Ptthlius Caeeilius is spoken of 
h}’^ Kutilius ( Vitae JCioriim, c. 45) as one of the 
discijdes of S(!rvins Sul})icius ; hut the name PuIh 
lius Caeeilius is a mere conjectural emendation for 
Pnblicius Gellius, who figures in tin; te.xt of Pom- 
Iionius, Dig. 1. tit. 2. 1. '/<w. § 44. The conjecture 
was invited by the unusual hlending of two family 
names in Puldicius Gellius. (Menagius, Ai/ajc//. 
Jur. cc. 22, 2.'}; Ileineecius, dc/ScMo Pontpon/o, 
Opera, ed. flenev. iii. 77.) f J. T. O.J 

CA ECl'Ll tJS (Kat/ctAtos) of Argos, is mentioned 
by Athenaeus (i, p. 18) among the writers on the 
art of fishing; but nothing furtluir is known about 
iiim, 

CAKCI'LUJS BION. rBiov.) 

CA FCT'J>I i;S CALACTl iN US {KaadMos Ka- 

XaKTieos)., or, as he was formerly, though erro¬ 
neously, surnanu'd CALANTlANUS, a Greek 
riietorician, who lived at Home in the time of Au¬ 
gustins. Ih; was a native of Calc Acte in Sicily 
(whence liis name Calactinus). His parents are 
said by Saidas to liave lieeu slaves of the .Jewish 
religion ; and Caeeilius himself, before he had ob¬ 
tained the Roman franchise, is said to have l>onie 
the name Archagathus. lie is mentioned by 
Cfidntilian (iii. 1. § Iti, comp. iii. 8. 47, v. ](». 

iii 7, ix. 1. S 12, 8. §§ 88, 48, 88, 81, 97) along 
with Dionysius of Halicarnassus as a distinguished 
(irec'k rhetorician and grammarian, llesjiecting 
the sphere of his activity at Rome, and his success 
as a teacher of rhetoric, nothing is known; but, 
from tlie title of one of his works, we see that he 
studied Roman oratory along with that of the 
Greeks. Ho wrote a great number of works on 
rhetoric, grammar, and also on liistorical subjects. 
All tliese works are now lost; but tln^y wore in 
high repute with the rhetoricians and critics of the 
imperial period. (Pint. Dcin. 8, Vii. A' Orat. pn. 
882, 888, 888, 888, 840 ; Phot. liihl. pj). 20, 48.5, 
486, 489, ed. Jhikker.) Some of his works were 
of a theoretical character, others were commmitaries 
on the Greek orators, and others again were of a 
grammatical or historical kind. The following list 
is made up from that given by Suidas, and from 
some passages of other writers : 1. Tlepl pTjToptKijs. 
(8uid.; Quintil./. c.) 2. Ilfpt (Alex. 

de Figur. ii. 2 ; Tibm’. da Figur. passim.) 3. Uepl 
XtupaxT^pos 7UV S4ica prirdpuy. 4. Ilepl Avaiov 
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I (liongin. de Stiblim. 82.) 5. Tlrpl 

'AvTi<ptiovros (rivraypa. (l*lut. Vi't. XOrat, p. 882, 
e.) 6. Siiy/fpKTis Ar^poaOhovs Kal Aicrxlvov. 

7. Z^yKparis Arjpoa-dtvovs koX KiKfp£vos. (Plut. 
Dam. 3.) 8. Tlepl iaroplas. (Athen. xi. p. 468.) 

. 8 . T(vi hia<pip^i 6 ’ArrtKds ^rj\os rov 'AaiapoG. 
10. Tlepi Ay)poa'6€Vov5, iroioi aGrov •yv’/\fftoi Xoyoi, 
Kal iroloi v6Qoi. 11. Tlfg! rQv Kuff icrropiav ^ 
Trap' icrropiav elprfphwv roils pi^ropm. 12. Tlepl 
tovXiKuv TToXepcDV. (Athen. vi. p. 272.) 18. Kara 
^pirywv Svo. 14. ’EfcAoy?) Ae^ewv /card ffToix^lov. 
This work has been much used by Suidas. (See 
his preface.) 15. Ilepl ui|/ous, was the first work 
wdth this title in antiquity. (Longin. 1 ; compare 
Westennann, Oesek. dcr (iriach. Bcrcdtsanik. § 88, 
notes 18, &c., § 47, note 8, § 57, noti; 4.) [L.S.] 
CAECPLIUS COKNUTUS. [Corndtus.] 
CAECI'LIUS CYPRIA'NUS. [Cvi’Ri.4Nus.] 
Q. CAECI'LIUS KVIIiO'TA, a gmmmarian, 
honi at Tusculum, w'as afreednmn of T. Pomponius 
Atticus, and taught the daugliter of his patron, 
wlio was afterwards married to M.Agrippa. But, 
suspected by Atticus of entertaining designs upon 
his daught(!r, he was dismissed. He thou lived on 
the most intimate tenns with Cornelius Gallus; 
and, after the death of the latter, he opened a 
school at Rome for young men, iind is said to luivi* 
been the first to dispute in Latin extempore, and 
to give lectures upon \'irgil and other modern 
poets. (Suet. /d. Cl ram. 18.) 

CAECFLIUS EUTY'CllIDES. [Eutyciii- 

DES.) 

CAE'CILIUS NATA'LTS. [Natalus.] 
CAF/CILIUS RUFl'NUS. [Ri finus.] 
CAE'CILIUS SIMPLEX. [Simplex.] 
CAKCl'LlUS STA'TIUS, a Ronum comic 
poet, the immcidiate predecessor of Tenmce, was, 
according to the aceoimts preserved by A ulus Gel¬ 
lius (iv. 20) and Hieronymus (in Euseb. Chron, 
Olyinp. cl. 2), by birth .an Insubrian Gaul, and a 
native of Milan. Being a. slave ho bore the siii'vile 
appellation of Statius, which was afterwards, pro¬ 
bably wlien he ri^ceived his freedom, converted 
into a sort of cognomen, .and he became known as 
Caeeilius Statius. His death h.appened n. c, 18b‘, 
one year after that of Ennius and two ye.ars bidori* 
the represcntjition of the Andria, which had been 
]»n‘vi()usly submitted to his inspection and had ex¬ 
cited his w.arm .admiration. (Sueton. 1*7. Terent.) 

I The names of at least forty dramas by Caeeilius 
have be«m preserved, together with a considerable 
number of fnigments, but all of them are extremely 
brief, the two longest extending one (ap. Aul. Gell. 
ii. 28) to seventeen lines, and the other (Cic. de 
A'. J). xxix.) to twelve only. Hence we must 
rest satisfied with collecting and recording the 
opinions of those who had the means of forming an 
estimate of his powers, without .attempting to judge 
independently. The Romans themselves, then, 
seem to agree in placing Caeeilius in the first rank 
of liis own dc‘p.artmeiit, classing him for the most 
part with Plautus and Terence. “ Caeeilius excels 
in the jurraugement of his jilots, Tereiitius in the 
dev<;lopmont of chanicter, Plautus in dialogue 
.and again, None rival Titinnius and Terentius 
in depicting character, but I’nibea and Atilius 
.and Caeeilius at once command our feelings,” are 
the observations of Varro (.ap. Non. s. v. Poscere ; 
Charis. lib. ii. sub fin.).—“ We may pronounce 
Ennius chief among epic poets, Pacuvius among 
tragic poets, perhaps Caeeilius among comic poets,” 
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■ays Cicero {De Opiim. Gen. Die. i.), although in 
other passive he censures his latinity as impure. 
{Ad Att. vii. 3, BrvL c. 74.) The dictum of the 
hishionable critics of the Augustan age is embodied 
by Horace in the line {Ep. ii. 1. 69), “ Vincere 
Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte.” Velleius 
declares (ii. 17), that the “ charms of Latin wit 
were brilliantly displayed by Caecilius, Terentius, 
and Afranius.” “We are most lame in comedy, 
although the ancients extol Caecilius,” is the 
testimony of Quintilian (x. 1. § 99), while Vulca- 
tius Sedigitus in an epigram preserved in the 
Noctes Atticae (xv. 24) pronounces Caecilius first 
among the nine comic poets there enumerated, the 
second place being assigned to Plautus, and the 
sixth to Terence. 

This popularity, however, was not acquired at 
once, for the speaker of the prologue to the Hecyra, 
while he apologises for rejiroduciiig a piece which 
had already twice failed, reminds the audience that 
although the works of Caecilius were now listened 
to with pleasure, several liad at first lieen driven 
off the stage, while others had with difhculty kept 
their ground. The whole of the forty plays alluded 
to above, as far as wo can gfither from tlieir titles, 
belong to the class of ]\iUia1ae., that is, w(*rf‘ free 
translations or adaptations of the works of Greek 
writers of the new comedy. There is a curious 
chapter in Aulus Gellius (ii. 23), where a compari¬ 
son is instituted between certain passages in the 
PUKwm of Caecilius and the corresponding por¬ 
tions of the drama by Menander, from wdiich it 
was derived. We here gain some knowledge of 
the manner in which these transfusions were per¬ 
formed, and we feel strongly impressed with the 
poorness, flatness, and vapid heaviness of the Latin 
imitation when placed in juxtaposition with the 
sparkling brilliancy of the rich and nicy original. 
To adopt the quaint simile of the grammai’ian, they 
resemble each other in the same degree as the 
bright and precious annour of Glaucus resembled 
the dull and paltry harness of Diomede. fW. R.] 

CAECl'NA, the name of an Etruscan family of 
Volaterrae, one of the ancient cities of Etruria. It 
seems either to have derived its name from, or 
given it to, the river Caecina, which flows by the 
town. Persons of this name arc first mentioned in 
the century before Christ, and they are expressly 
said to have been natives of Volaterrae. Under 
the empire the name is of frequent occurrence, and 
it is probable that all these Caecinae were of Etrus¬ 
can origin. As late as the reign of Honorius, we 
read of the poet Dcciiis Albinus Caecina | see be¬ 
low], residing at his villa in the neighbourhood of 
Volaterrae; and there is, or was lately, a family 
of this name at the modern Volterra, which Italian 
antiquaries would make out to be descended from 
the ancient Caecinae. There has been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Volterra the family tomb 
of the Caecinae, from which we learn that Ceicna 
was the Etmscan form of the name. In this tomb 
there was found a beautiful sarcophagus, now in 
the Museum of Paris. The family was di¬ 
vided into several branches, and we accordingly 
find on the funeral urns the cognomens Caspu and 
and TUxpuni: in Latin inscriptions we also meet 
with the surnames Quadratus and Placidus ; and 
various others occur below. (MUller, Ktnisker^ voL 
i. p. 416, &c.) The most important persons of 
this name are: 

1. A. Caecina, of Volaterrae, whom Cicero de- 
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fended in a law-suit, b. c. €9. The argument of 
this oration, which is of a purely legal nature, 
cannot be understood without a knowledge of the 
Roman interdict. It is discussed at length by 
Keller in the second book of his “ Semestrium ad 
M. Tullium Ciceronem Libri VI.” Turici, 1843. 
He was probably the father of the following, and 
not the same person, as is usually supposed. 
(Comp. Q\c.adFam. vL 9; Orelli, Onom. 'lull. s. v.) 

2. A. Caecina, son of the preceding, published 
a lilicllous work against Caesar, and was in conse¬ 
quence compelled to go into exile after the battle of 
Pharsalia, n. c. 48. In order to obtain Caesar’s 
pardon, he wrote another work entitled Querelae^ 
which he sent to Cicero for revision. In the col¬ 
lection of Cicero’s letters there is rather a long one 
from Caecina to Cicero, and three of Cicero’s to 
Caecina. (Suet. Coes. 76 ; Cic. ati Fam. vi. 6-8.) 
In 47 Caecina was in Asia, and was recommended 
by Cicero to the proconsul P. Servilius, the go¬ 
vernor of the province {ud Fam. xiii. 66): from 
thence he crossed over to Sicily, and was again re¬ 
commended by Cicero to Fiiifanius, the governor of 
Sicily. (Ad. Fam. vi. 9.) From Sicily he went into 
Africa, and, upon the defeat of the Pompeians there 
in the winie year, n. c. 46, suiTcndered to Caesar, 
who spared his life. (Ilirt. JidL Afr. 89.) 

Caecina was the author of a ivork on the “Etrus- 
ca Disciplina,” which is referred to by Pliny as one 
of his authorities for his second book ; and it is pro- 
hably^ from this ivork that Seneca quotes (Quaesf. 
Nat. ii. 39) some remarks of Caecina upon the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of lightning. Cicero tells us (ad Fam. 
vi. 6. § 3), that Caecina w'as trained by liis father 
in the knowledge of the Etruscans, and speaks of 
him otherwise as a man of talent, and possessed of 
oratorical powers. Seneca {Quaest. Nat. ii. 56) 
says, that he w'ould have had some reputation in 
eloquence if he had not been thrown into the shade 
by' Cicero. This must be the same Caecina whose 
work on the Etruscan Discipline is quoted in 
the Veronese scholia on the Aencid (x. 198, ed. 
Mai). 

?}. Caecin a of Volaterrae, a friend of Octavianus, 
sent by the latter to Cicero in n. c. 44. (Cic. arf 
Att. xvi. 8.) Cicero speaks of him as “Caecinam 
gumdam Volaterranum,” which W'ould seem to 
shew that he could not have been the same as the 
preceding, nor even his son, with whom also Cicero 
was well acquainted. (Cic. ad Fam. vi. 6.) This 
Caecina was sent by' Octavianus with proposals to 
Antony in 41. (Appian, B. C. v. 60.) 

4. A. Caecina Skverus, a distinguished soldier 
and general in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberiu-s, 
had served forty campaigns by' the year a. p. 1 6, 
and lived several years afterwards. (Tac. Ann. i. 
64, iii. 33.) He was governor of Moesia in a. n. 6, 
when the formidable insurrection under the two 
Batos broke out in the neighbouring provinces of 
Dalmatia and Pannonia. [Hato.] He immediately 
marched against the Breucians in Pannonia, whom 
he defeated after a hard-fonght battle, in which 
many of his troops fell, but was recalled almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards to his ovna province by the 
ravages of the Dacians and Sarmatians. In the 
following year, he gained another victory over the 
insurgents, wJio had attacked him while on his 
march from Moesia to join Germanicus in Panno¬ 
nia. (Dion Cass. Iv. 29,-30, 32 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 112.) 

In A. D. 14, Caecina had the command, as legate 
of Germanicus, of the Roman army in Lower Ger- 
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many, and was employed by Germanicus, in the 
following year, in the war against Arminius. With 
the view of distracting the attention of the enemy, 
Caecina was sent with forty cohorts through the 
territory of the Bructeri to the river Amisia; and 
when Germanicus determined upon retreating after 
a hard-fought but indecisive battle with Arminius, 
he ordered Caecina to lead back his division of the 
army to the Rhine. His way lay through an ex¬ 
tensive marsh, over which there was a causeway 
known by the name of the Long Bridges. Here 
his army was attacked and nearly destroyed by 
Arminius; but he eventually defeated the Germans 
with great slaughter, and reached the Rhine in 
safety. [ARMiNrtrs.J On account of this victor}', 
he received the insignia of a triumph. (Tac. Ann. 
i. 31, 32, 60, 63—68, 72.) 

This is the last military command which Caecina 
appears to have held. He is mentioned in a. d. 
20 as the author of a proposition in the senate that 
an altar should be erected to the goddess of Ven¬ 
geance, on account of the snjipressitm of J’iso’s con¬ 
spiracy ; and again in a. n. 21, as proposing that 
the governors of provinces should not be allowed to 
tjike their wives with them into their provinces. 
Tacitus gives a sjuiech of his on the latter of these 
motions, in which he states, that he had always 
lived in harmony with his wife, tvho had borne 
him six children. His motion, which was opposed 
by Valerius Messallinus and Drusus, was not car¬ 
ried. (Tac. Ann. iii. 18, 33, 34.) 

5. Caecina Paktits, was put to death by the 
emperor ("laudius in a. d. 42, The In'roism of his 
wile Arria on this occasion is mentioned under 
Arria, His daughter married Thrasea, wlio was 
put to death by Nero. (Plin. iii. 16; Dion 
Cass. lx. 16; Martial, i. 14; Zonaras, xi. 9.) 

6. C. Caecina Larous, consul a. d. 42 with 
the emperor Claudius, inhabited the magnificent 
house w’hich formerly belonged to Scaurus, the con¬ 
temporary of Cicero. (Dion Cass, lx. 10; Ascon. 
in Scaur, p. 27, ed. Orelli; Plin. II. N. xvii. 1.) 

7. P. Caecina LAR<jUS, one of the chief friends 
of the emperor Claudius, was perhaps the brother 
of No. 6, unless indeed he is the sJime person, and 
C should be r(!«ui in Tacitus instead of I*. (Ttw:. 
Ann. xi. 33, 34.) 

8. Caecina Tuscus, the son of Nero’s nurse, 
had been appointed in'A. n. 56, according to Fabius 
Rusticus, praefect of the Praetorian troops in the 
place of Afranius Burrus, but did not enter upon 
the office, as Burrus was retained in the command 
through the influence of biencca. Caecina was sul> 
sequently appointed governor of Egypt by Nero, 
but was afterwards banished for making use of the 
baths which had been erected in anticipation of 
the emperor’s arrival in Egypt. He probably re¬ 
turned from banishment on the death of Nero, 

A. D. 68, as we find him in Rome in the following 
year. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 20 ; Suet. Ner. 35 ; Dion 
Cass. Ixiii. 18 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 38.) 

9. A. Caecina Aliknuh (called in the Fasti 
A. Licinius Caecina)^ was quaestor in Baetica in 
Spain at the time of Nero’s death, a. d. 68, and 
was one of the foremost in joining the party of 
Galba. He was rewarded by Galba with the com- 
maiid of a legion in Upper Germany; but, being 
shortly afterwards detected in embezzling some 
of the public money, the emperor ordered him 
to be prosecuted, Caecina, in revenge, induced his 
troops to revolt to Vitellius. Caecina was a great 
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fevourite with the soldiers. His personal presence 
was commanding ; he was tall in stature, comely in 
person, and upright in gait; he possessed consider¬ 
able ability in speaking; and, as he was ambitious, 
he used every means to win the favour of his troops. 
After persuading them to espouse the side of Vitel¬ 
lius, he set out at the beginning of the year (a. n. 
69), on his march towards Italy at the head of an 
' army of 30,000 men, the main strength of which 
consisted in one legion, the twenty first. In his 
march through Switzerland, he ravaged the country 
of the Helvetians in a frightful manner, because they 
had refused to own the authority of Vitellius. Ho 
crossed the Great St. Bernard and marched through 
northern Italy without meeting with any oppo¬ 
sition. Upon entering Italy, he observed greater 
discipline than he had done previously, and pre¬ 
vented his troops from plundering the country , 
but his dress gave great offence to the citizens, be- 
cjiuse he wore in receiving them a inilitiiry cloak 
of various colours, and also trowsers, which were 
reckoned as characteristic of barbarians. JVople 
were also scandalized at his wife Salonina riding 
as it were in state upon a beautiful horse, anil 
dressed in purple. 

As Placentia was garrisoned by the troops of 
Otho, who had now succeeded Galba, Caecina 
crossed the Po, and proceeded to attack that city. 
He was, however, repulsed in his attack with con¬ 
siderable loss, and thereupon recrossed the Po and 
retired towards Cremona. Otho’s troops were com¬ 
manded by Suetonius Paullinus and Celsus, the for¬ 
mer a general of great skill and military experience, 
who frustnited all the plans of Caecina. Anxious 
to retrieve his honour before he was joined by Fa¬ 
bius Valens, who was advancing with the other 
division of the German army, Caecina determined 
to make a vigorous effort to gain some decisive ad¬ 
vantage. He accordingly laid an ambush at a place 
called Castorum, twelve miles from Cremona; but 
his plans were betrayed to the enemy, and he suf¬ 
fered a sigrial d(deat. Shortly afterwards, he was 
joined by Fabius Valens, and their united forces 
then gained a victory over Otho’s troops at Bedri- 
acum, which established the power of Vitellius in 
Itjily. The unhappy country, Ijowever, was now 
exjjosed to pillage in every direction, as neither 
Caecina nor Valens attempted to restrain his sol¬ 
diers, the former through desire of preserving his 
popularity with them, the latter because he him¬ 
self took part in the plunder. 

After obtaining possession of Rome, Caecina and 
Valens were advanced to the consulship, and entered 
upon the office on the 1st of September, a. d. 69. 
Meantime, Antonius Primus, who had declared in 
favour of Vespasian, was preparing to invade Italy, 
and Caocina was accordingly sent against him. 
Caecina met with Antonius in the neighbourhood 
of Verona, and might with his numerous array 
have easily crushed him; but he resolved to desert 
the cause of Vitellius, and concerted measures for 
that purpose with Lucilius Bassus, who meditated 
the same treachery and had the command of Vitel- 
lius’s fleet. But when he attempted to persuade 
his soldiers to take the oath of allegiance to Ves¬ 
pasian, they rose against him and put him in irons, 
in this state of things, they were attacked by An- 
toniuB, who conquered them near Bedriacum, and 
forthwith proceeded to assault Cremona, where 
most of the conquered had taken refuge. Alarmed 
at the success of Antonius, Caecina was released 
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by his soldiers, and sent to Antonius to intercede 
on their behalf. Antonius despatched Caecina to 
Vespasian, who treated him with great honour. 
When the news of his treachery reached Rome, he 
was deprived of his consulship, and Roscius Regu- 
lus elected in his stead. (Tac. Hist. i. 52, 53, 61, 
67—70, ii. 20—25, 30, 41—44, 71, 90, 100, in. 
13, 14, 31; Dion Cass. Ixv. 10, 14; Joseph./?.,/, 
iv. 11. § 3.) 

Nothing more is heard of Caecina till the latter 
end of the reign of Vespasian (a. d. 79), when he 
entered into a plot against the emperor, and was 
slain, by order of Titus, as he rose from a banquet 
in the imperial palace. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 16; Suet. 
Tit. 6.) According to Aurelius Victor {Epit. 10), 
Caecina was put to death by Titus because he sus¬ 
pected him of intriguing with his mistress Berenice. 

10. LiciNius Cabcina, a senator attached to 
Otho's party, a. d. 69 (Tac. Hist. ii. 53), may per- 
hai)s be the Licinius Caecina, a man of praetorian 
rank, mentioned bv Pliny. (//• N. xx. 18. s. 76.) 

CAKCI'NA, DE'ClliS ALBI'NUS, a Roman 
satirist who flourished under Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. Rutilius Numatianus in his Itinerary (i.599) 
addresses a certain Decius, a man of high station, 
whom he styles “ Lucilli nobile pignus,” and 
whose father he pronounces to be not inferior as a 
poet to Turnus and Juvenal. But this Decius, the 
son, is supposed to be the same person with the 
Decius, son of Albinus, introduced by Macrobius 
as conversing with J'ostuinia.nus {Saturn, i. 2, 
init.), and Decius the father is identified with 
Caecina Albinus, repri;sented in tlie same chapter 
of the Saturnalia as tlu; friend and companion of 
Aurelius Symmachus. Moreover, it is maintained 
tluit the elder Dt^jius, the satirist, is the individual 
to whom several of the ejiistles of Symmachus are 
addressed {Ep. vii. 3,'i--6.'), comp. viii. 21), that he 
was praefectus urbi in a. d. 302 (Cod. Theod. 7. tit. 
15. s. 13 ; Gruter, Corj). Iuser. p. cclxxxvii.), and 
that from the success with which he followed in the 
foot-steps of Aurunca’s bard, he was known as the 
liucilius of his day. Hence the expression “ Lu¬ 
cilli (Lucili) nobile pignus” applied to his son, and 
hence the mistake of those historians of literature 
w'ho have included a JmcUIus or LucuUus (corrupt 
forms of Lwulius) among the satiricjil writers of the 
fifth century. Lastly, the persons who hold the 
above opinions believe that the epigrams in the 
Greek Anthology biiaring the name of Lucillius,and 
assigned by Fabricius to a writer who lived at the 
end of the fourth century, are in reality the pro¬ 
ductions of the subject of this article. (Fabric. 
Bibt. Grace, vol. ii. p. 719.) 

The web of conjecture by which all these facts 
are connected has been very ingeniously woven by 
AVemsdorlf, but in many places the tissue is to(> 
frail to bear rough handling. (Wernsdorif, /W. 
Latin. Min. vol. iii. p. xxii., vol. v. p. 182.) [W.R.] 

C. CAE'CIUS, a friend of Lentulus Spinther, 
the younger, spoken of by Cicero in b. c. 49. (Cic. 
ad Att. ix. 11, 13.) 

CAE'eULUS, an ancient Italian hero of Prae- 
neste. The account which Servius {ad Aen. vii. 
678) gives of him runs as follows : At Praeneste 
there were pontifices and dii indigetes as well as 
at Rome. There were however two brothers called 
indigetes (the common reading is dii instead of in- 
digeteSi but is evidently wrong) who had a sister. 
On one occasion, while she was sitting by the fire 
of the hearth, a spark fell into her lap, whereby 
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she became the mother of a son, whom she exposed 
near the temple of Jupiter. Here the infant was 
found, lying % the side of a fire, by maidens who 
happened to come to fetch water. The fire near 
which he had been found led to his being consi¬ 
dered a son of Vulcan. This child was Caeculus, 
who, after growing up to manhood, and living for 
a time as a robber, together with a number of com¬ 
rades who were shepherds, built the town of Prae¬ 
neste. He invited the neighbourhood to the cele¬ 
bration of public games at Praeneste, and when 
they were assembled, he called upon them to settle 
in the newly built town, and he gave weight to his 
demand by declaring that he was a son of Vulcan. 
But when the people disbelieved his assertions, he 
praj'ed Vulcan to send a sign, whereupon the whole 
assembly was surrounded by a bright flame. This 
miracle induced the people to recognize him as the 
son of Vulcan, and to settle at Praeneste. The 
substance of this story is also given by Solinus (ii. 
9). The two brothers mentioned in this 

story ju*e, according to Hartung, the well-known 
twins who were worshipped at Rome as Lares and 
Penates, and their sister a priestess of the hearth, 
Caeculus, too, is, like \'ulcan, a divinity of the 
hearth, because he is tlie son of Vulcan, was con¬ 
ceived by a priestess of the hearth, and was found 
near a hearth (fire). For the same reason, Har¬ 
tung connects the name Caeculus with Kaita and 
eaten. The mminer in which Caeculus obtains 
settlers for his new town resembles the means by 
which Romulus contriviid to get women for his 
Romans; but a still greater similarity exists be¬ 
tween the stories of the conception of ('aeculus and 
of king Servius Tullius. 'J’his resemblance, toge¬ 
ther with the connexion of Servius TuUius with 
Caia Caecilia, seem to indicate that Servius Tullius 
was the representative of the same idea at Romo 
as Caeculus was .at Praeneste. (Hartung, Die ReMy. 
d. Rom. i. p. 88, &c.; Klauscn, Aeneas u. d. Penat. 
p. 761, Ac.) [L. S.] 

CAECUS, a suniamc of Ap. Chaudius, cfuisor 
B. c. 312 and consul in 307 and 296. His life is 
related under Claudius, as he is better known 
under the latter nfime. 

CAEDI'CIA GENS, plebei.an. A person ol 
this name WiUs a tribune of the plebs as early as 
B. c. 475, but tlui first of the gens who obtoined 
the consulship was Q. Caed^cius Noctua, in B, c. 
289. The only cognomen occurring in this gens 
is Noctua : for those who have no surname, see 
Caedicius. The name does not occur at all in 
the later times of the republic; but a Caedicius is 
mentioned twice by Juvenal (xiii. 197, xvi. 46). 

CAEDI'CIUS. 1. L. Caedicius, tribune of 
the plebs, n. c. 475, brought to trial Sp. Servilius 
Priscus Structus, the consul of the preceding year. 
(Liv. ii. 52 ; Dionys. ix. 28.) 

2. M. Caedicius, is said to have told the tri¬ 
bunes of the plebs, in b. c. 391, that he had heard, 
in the silence of the night, a superhuman voice, 
commanding him to inform the m.agistrate8 that 
the Gauls were coming. (Liv. v. 32; Pint. CamiU. 
14; Zonaras, vii. 23.) This appears to be the 
same Caedicius, a centurion, who was elected as 
their commander by the Romans that had fled to 
Veii after the destruction of the city by the Gauls, 
B. c. 390. He led out bis countrymen against the 
Etruscans, who availed themselves of the misfor¬ 
tunes of the Romans to plunder the Veientine ter¬ 
ritory. After this he proposed that Camillus should 
2 M 2 
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be invited to become their general, and according 
to another account he himself carried to Camillus 
the decree of the senate appointing him to the com¬ 
mand. (Liv. V. 45, 46; Appian, Celt. 5.) 

3. C. Caedicius, one of the legates of the con¬ 
sul L. Papirius Cursor, commanded the cavalry in 
the great battle with the Samnites in n. c. 293. 
(Liv. X. 40.) 

4. Q. Caedicius Q. p. Q. n., consul b. c. 256, 
died in his consulship, and was succeeded in the 
office by M. Atilius Itegulus. (Fast. Capit.) 

CAE'DICUS, two mythical personages in Vir¬ 
gil’s Aencid (ix. 360, x. 7-17). [L. S.] 

CAELES or CAE'LIUS VIBENNA, the 
leader of an Etruscan army, who is siiid to have 
come to Koine at the invitation of one of the early 
Koinan kings, and to have settled with his troops 
on the hill called after him the Caelian. In whose 
reign howeviT he came, was dilfercntly stated, as 
lacitus observes, (/inn. iv. 65.) Tacitus himself 
places liis arrival at Rome in the reign of 'J’anjui- 
niiis Priscus, iind this is in accordance with a 
mutilated passage of Festus (s. v. Tusc.um tricum), 
in which, moreover, Caeles and Vibeniia are spoken 
of as brothers. Festus, however, in another pas¬ 
sage (s. V. C<u‘Huis Mohs), Dionysius (ii. 36), and 
Varro (L. L. v. 4(», ed. M'liller), state that Caeles 
came to Kouu' in the age of Romulus to assist him 
against the Sabines. The Etruscan story, which 
is preserved in the speech of the emperor Claudius, 
of which considerable fragments were discovered at 
Lyons, differs considerably from tlie preceding 
ones. According to the Etruscan account, Servius 
Tullius, afterwards king of Rome, was origiiifilly 
a follower of Caeles Viveima, whose fortunes he 
shared, and that afterwards overcome by a multi¬ 
tude of disasters he migrated to Rome with the 
remains of the anuy of Caeles, and occupied the 
Caelian hill, which he called after the name of his 
former commander. It is probable that these dif¬ 
ferent accounts refer to two distinct Ktnisain 
migrations to Kom<!, and that Caeles Vibenna is 
thus represented as the leader of each. (Niebuhr, 
Ilkt. of Home., vol. i. p. 361, &c.; M uller, 
vol. i. p. 116, 5cc.) 

CAELESTI'NUS, an historian of the Empire 
referred to by Trebellius Pollio in the biography 
of the younger Valerian. We know nothing more 
about him. [ W. R.] 

CAE'LIA or COEXIA, the third wife of the 
dictator Sulla, whom he divorced on account of 
barrenness. (Plut. Sull. 6.) 

CAE'LIA or COE'LIA GENS, plebeian. In 
manuscripts the name is usually written Caelius, 
while on coins it generally occurs in the form of 
Coelius or Coilius, though we find on one coin L. 
Caelius Tax. (Eckhel, v. pp. 156, 175.) From 
the similarity of the names, Caelius is frequently 
confounded with Caecilius. The gens traced its 
origin to the Etruscan leader, Ciieles Vibenna, in 
the time of the Roman kings, but no members of 
it obtained the higher offices of the state till the 
beginning of the first century b. c. : the first w'ho 
obtained the consulship was C. Caelius Caldus in 
B. c. 94. There were only two family-names in this 
gens, Cai.dus and Rufus : the other cognomens 
are personal surnames, chiefly of freedmen. For 
those without a surname see Caelius. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS (not Coeliomontanus), 
the name of a family of the Virginia gens. Almost 
all the members of this gens had the surname Tri- 
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costus, and the nmiie of Caeliomontanus was un¬ 
doubtedly given to the family dwelling on the 
Caelian hill, to distinguish it from others of the 
same gens. 

1. T. VlR(5INIUR TrICOSTUS CAELIOMONTANUS, 
consul B. c. 496 with A. Postumius Albus Regil- 
lensis, in which year, according to some annalists, 
the battle at the lake Regillus was fought. Ac¬ 
cording to the same accounts, Postumius resigned 
the consulship because lie suspected his colleague, 
and was afterwards made dictator. The battle, 
however, is usually placed two years earlier. [ Al- 
BiNUs, No. 1.] (Liv. ii. 21; Dionys. vi. 2.) 

2. A. ViRoiNius A. F. Tkicostus Cakliomon- 
TANU.s, called by Dionysius A. Virginius Montanus, 
consul B. c. 494, the year in which the plebs 
seceded to the Sacred Mountain. Previous to the 
secession he had marched against the Volsci, whom 
he hiul defeated in battle, and had taken one of 
their chief towns, Volitrae. lie is mentioned by 
Dionysius as one of the ten envoys sent by the 
senate to treat with the plebs. (Liv. ii. 26—30; 
Dionys. vi. 34, 42, 69; Ascon. in CorneL p. 76, 
ed. Orelli.) 

.3. A. Vjruinius A. f. A. n. Tricostus Cae¬ 
liomontanus, son of No. 2, consul in 469, marched 
against the Aequi, whom he eventually defeated 
through the valour of his soldiers, though his anny 
was nearly destroyed in consequence of his own 
negligence. (Liv. ii. 63; Dionys. ix. 56 ; Diod. 
xi. 70.) 

4. Sp. Virginius A. f. A. n. Tricostus Cak- 
i.ioMoNTANUs son of No. 2, consul B. c. 456, in 
whose consulship the ludi saeculares are said to 
have been celebrated the si'cond time. (Liv. iii. 
31 ; Dionys. x. 31 ; Diod. xii. 4; Censor, de Die 
Nat. 17.) 

5. T. Virginius T. p. Tricostus Cabliomon- 
TANUs, consul B. r. 448. (Liv. iii. 65 ; Dionys. 
xi. 51 ; Diod. xii. 27.) 

CAK'LIUS or COE'JJUS. 1. M. Caelius, 
tribune of the plebs in the time of M. Cato, the 
ctmsor, whom Cato attJicked in a speech, in which 
among other hard things he said, that Caelius would 
speak or hold his tongue for a piece of bread. (Gell. 
i. 15.) 

2. L. Caelius, commanded as legate in Illyri- 
cum in the war against Perseus, b. c. 169, and 
was defeated in an attempt which he made to ob¬ 
tain po.ssossion of U.scana in the country of the 
l*ene8tae, a town which was garrisoned by the 
Macedonians. (Liv. xliii. 21.) 

3. P. Caelius, was placed in the command of 
Placentia by the consul Cn. Octavius, B. c. 67, and 
when the town was taken by Cinna’s anny, he 
caused himself to he put to death by L. Petronius, 
that he might not fall into the hands of the Marian 
party. (Val. Max. iv. 7. § 5.) 

4. P. Caelii/s, perhaps a son of the preceding, 
pnu'tor with Verres, n.c. 74. (Cic. c. Verr. i. 50.) 

5. M. Caelius, a Roman knight, from whom 
Verrt's took away, at Ijilybaeum, several silver 
vases, (Cic. Verr. iv. 47.) As Ciccro says that 
this Caelius was still young at this time, b. c. 71, 
he may be the same M. Caelius who is mentioned 
in the oration for Flaccus, b. c. 59. (Cic. pro 
Place. 4.) 

6. C. Caelius, tribune of the plebs, b. c. 51, 
put his veto with several of his colleagues upon the 
decrees of the senate directed against Caesar 
(Cacl. ap. Cic, ad Pam. viii. 8.) 
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7. Q. Cablius, a friend and follower of M. An¬ 
tonins, attacked Cicero. {PhU, xiii. 2, 12.) 

8. Caelius, an usurer, with whom Cicero had 
some dealings. (Cic. ad Att, xii. 5, 6, yii. 3, 
xiii. 3.) 

CAELIUS ANTIPATER. [Antipater.] 
CAELIUS APICIUS. [Apicius.] 
CAELIUS AURELIANUS. [Aukeuanus.] 
CAELIUS BALBINUS. [Balbinus.] 
CAELIUS CURSOR. [Cursor.] 

CAELIUS POLLIO. [Pollio.] 

CAELIUS ROSCIUS. [Roscius.] 
CAELIUS SABINUS. [Sabinus.] 
CAELIUS FIRMIANUS SYMPOSIUS. 

fSVMPOSIUS.] 

CAELIUS VINICIANUS. [Vinicianus.] 
CAENIS, the concubine of Vespasian, was ori¬ 
ginally a freedwoman of Antonia, the mother of 
the emperor Claudius. After the death of his wife 
Flavia Doinitilla, Vespasian took her to live with 
Iiim and treated her almost as his legal wife. She 
had very great influence with Vcs})asian, and ac¬ 
quired immense wealth from the presents presented 
to lier by those who wished to gain tlie favour of 
the emperor. Domitian, however, treated her with 
some contempt. After her death, Vespasian kept 
many concubines in her place, f Dion Cass. Ixvi. 
14 ; Suet. Ves^. 3, 21, Dom. 12.) 
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M. CAEPA'RIUS. 1. Of Tarracina, a town 
in Latium, was one of Catiline's conspirators, who 
was to induce the shepherds in Apulia to rise, and 
who was on the point of leaving Rome for the 
purpose when the conspirators were apprehended 
by Cicero. He escaped from the city, but was 
overtaken in his flight, carried back to Rome, and 
committed to the custody of Cn. Terentius. He 
was afterwards executed with the other conspira¬ 
tors in the Tiillianurn, b. c. 63. (Cic. in Cat. iii. 
6; Sail. Cat. 46, 47, 55.) 

2. A difierent persotj from the preceding, men¬ 
tioned by Cicero in b. c. 46. {Ad Fam. ix. 23.) 

C. and L. CAEPA'SlI, two brothers, contem¬ 
poraries of tJie orator Horteiisius, obtained the 
qmiestorship, though they were unknown men, by 
means of their oratory. They were very indus¬ 
trious and laborious, but their oratory was of rather 
a rude and unpolished kind. (Cic. Brut. 6.9, pro 
Cluetd. 20, 21 ; .Tulius Victor, p, 248, ed. Orclli; 
Quintil. iv. 2. § 19, vi. 1. § 41, 3. § 39.) 

CAE'PIAS was, according to Dion Cassius (xlv. 
1), the surname of C. Octavius, afterwards the 
emperor Augustus. This cognomen, however, is 
not mentioned by any other writiT, nor even by 
Dion Cassius himself in any other })as8age. 

CAE'PIO, the name of a patrician family of 
the Servilia gens. 


Stkmma Cakpionum. 


1. Cii. Servilius Caepio, Cos. b. c. 253. 

2. Cn. Servilius Caepio, Cos. b. c. 203. 

3. Cn. Servilius Caepio, Cos. b. c. 169. 


4. Q. Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus, Cos. b.c. 112. 


5. Cn. Servilius Caepio, 

Cos. B.C. 141, Cen8.B.c. 125. 


6. Q. Servilius Caepio, 
C'os. B. c. 140. 

7. Q. Servilius Caepio, 
Cos. B. 0. 106. 


8. Q. Servilius Caepio, Quaest. b. r. 1 00, 
married Li via, the sister of M. Llvius Drusus. 


9. Q. Servilius Caepio, Tri- 10. Serviliji, mai’ried 11. Servilia, married 

buiius Militum, b. c. 72. M. Junius Brutus. L. Licinius Lucullus, 

I [Brutus, No. 20.] Cos. b. c. 74. 

12. Q. Servilius Caepio Brutus, 
the murderer of C. Julius 
Caesar. The son of No. 10, 
but adopted by No. 9, 

[Brutus, No. 21.] 


1. Cn. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Cakpki, consul 
B. c. 253, in the first Punic war, sailed with his 
colleague, C. Stunpronius Blaesus, to the c{jast of 
Africa. For an account of this expedition, see 
Blaesus, No. 1. 

2. Cn. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio, was 
probably a grandson, and not a son, of No. 1. He 
was elected pontiflf in the place of C. Papirius Maso, 
B. c. 213 ; curule aedile in 207, when he celebrated 
the Roman games three times; praetor in 205, 
when he obtained the city jurisdiction; and consul 
in 203. In his consulship he had Bruttii assigned 
to him as his province, and he was the last Roman 
general who fought with Hannibal in Italy. The 


engagement took place in the neighbourhood of 
Crotona, but no particulars of it are preserved. 
When Hannibal quitted Italy, Caepio passed over 
into Sicily, with the intention of crossing from 
thence to Africa. In order to prevent this, the 
senate, who feared that the consul would not obey 
their commands, created a dictator, P. Sulpicius 
Galba, who recalled Caepio to Italy. In B.c. 192, 
Caepio was sent with other legjites into Greece, to 
encourage the Roman allies in the prospect of the 
war with Antiochus. He died in the pestilence in 
174. (Liv. XXV. 2, xxviii. 10, 38, 46^ xxix. 38, 
XXX, I, 19, 24, XXXV. 23, xli. 26.) 

3. Cn. Servilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio, son of 
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No. 2 (Liv. xli. 26) curule aedile b. c. 179, when 
he celebrated the Roman games over again, on ac¬ 
count of prodigies which had occurred; and praetor 
B. c, 174, when he obtained the province of Fur¬ 
ther Spain. On his return to Italy, he was one of 
the ambassadors sent into Macedonia to renounce 
the Roman alliance with l^erseus; and he was con¬ 
sul in 169 with Q. Marcius Philippus. Caepio re¬ 
mained in Italy; his colleague had Macedonia as his 
province. (Liv. xl. 59, xli. 26, xlii. 25, xliii. 13, 
14, 17 ; Cic. Brut 20, Senrd. 5.) 

4. Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, son of 
No. 3, consul in n. c. 142, was adopted by Q. Fa- 
bius Maximus. [Maximus.] 

5. Cn. Sejivilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio, son of 
No. .3, was consul n. c. 141 (Cic. ad Att. xii. 5, de 
Fin. ii. 16), and censor in 125. In his censorship 
one of the aquaeducts, the Aqua Tepula^ for sup¬ 
plying Home with water, wjis constructed. (Fron- 
tin. de Aquaed. 8 ; Cic. Verr. i. 55 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
10 .) 

6. Cn. Skrvilius Cn. f. Cn. n. Caepio, son of 
No. .3, consul b. c. 140 with CL Laclius {CAc.Bnit 
43 ; Obsequ. 82), succeeded his brother, Q. Fabius 
Maximus ServiliaJius, in the conduct of the war 
against Viriatluis in Lusitania. Uis brother had 
made a treaty of peace with Viriathus, which had 
been confirint?d by the senate ; but Caepio, by re¬ 
presenting thot the treaty was unfavourable to the 
interests of Rome, pcirsuuded the senate to allow 
him at first to injure Viriathus, as far as he could, 
secretly, and finally to declare open war agiiinst 
him. Hortuipon, Viriathus sent two of his most 
faithful friends to Caejiio to offer terms of peace; but 
the consul j)ersuaded them, by promises and great 
rewards, to assassinate their master. Accordingly, 
on their return to their own i)arty, they murdered 
Viriathus while he was a.sle(!p in his tent, and af¬ 
terwards fled to Caepio. But this murder did not 
put an immediate stop to the war. After burying 
the corpse of Viriathus with great magnificence, 
his soldiers elected Tantalus as thedr genend, who 
undertook an expedition against Saguntum. Re¬ 
pulsed from thence, he crossed the Baetis, closely 
pursued by Caepio, and, despairing of success, at 
length surrendered, with all his forces, to the Ro¬ 
man general. Caepio deprived them of their amis, 
but assigned them a certain portion of land, that 
they might not turn robbers from want of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. (Appian, //wp. 70, 75, 76; Liv. 
Fpit 54 ; Flor. ii. 17; Kutrop. iv. 16 ; (Iros. v. 4 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 1; Val. Max. ix. 6. § 4 ; Aurel. Viet. 
ile Vir. 111. 71; Diod. xxxii. Kcl. 4.) Cae])io treated 
his soldiers with great cruelty and severity, which 
rendered him so unpopular, that he was nearly 
killed by his cavalry on one occasion. (Dion Cass. 
Fraff. Ixxiii. p. 35, ed. Reimar.) 

The two last-mentioned brothers. Nos. 5 and 6, 
are classed by Cicero {Brut 25) among the Roman 
orators. He says, that they assisted their clients 
much by their advice and oratory, but still more 
by their authority and influence. They appeared 
as witnesses against Q. Pouipeius. (Val. Max. viii. 
5. $ 1; Cic. pro Font 7.) 

7. Q. Skrvilius Q. f. Cn. n. Caepio, son of 
No. 6, was praetor about B. c. 110, and obtained 
the province of Further Spain, as we learn from 
the triumphal Fasti, that he triumphed over the 
Lusitanians, as propraetor, in B. c. 108. His tri¬ 
umph is mentioned by Valerius Maximus (vi. 9. 
§13); but Eutropius (iv. 27) is the only writer. 
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as far as we are aware, who refers to his victories 
in Lusitania. He was consul, b. c. 106, with C. 
Atilius Serranus, and proposed a law for restoring 
the judicia to the senators, of which they had been 
deprived by the Sempronia lex of C. Gracchus. 
That this was the object of Caepio’s law, appears 
tolerably certain from a passage of Tacitus (Ann. 
xii. 60); though many modern writers have infer¬ 
red, from .luliuB Obsequens (c. 101), that his law 
opened the judicia to the senate and the equites in 
common. It seems, however, that this law was 
repealed shortly afterwards. 

As the Cimbri and Teutones were threatening 
Italy, Caepio received the province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. The inhabitants of Tolosa, the capital 
of the Tectosagae, had revolted to the Cimbri; and 
as it was one of the most wealthy cities in those 
districts, and possessed a temple which was cele- 
bnited for its immense treasures, Caepio eagerly 
availed himself of the pretext which the inhabitants 
had given him to enrich himself by the plunder 
both of the city and the temple. The wealth which 
he thus acquired was enormous ; but he was thought 
to have paid for it dearly, as the subsequent de¬ 
struction of his anny and his own unhappy fate 
were regarded as a divine punishment for his sacri¬ 
legious act. Hence too arose the proverb, “Aurum 
Tolosanum habet.” (Strab. iv. p. 188; Dion Cass. 
Frap. xcvii. p. 41 ; Gell. iii. 9; Justin, xxxii. 3; 
Oros. V. 15.) He was continued in his command 
in Gaul in the following year (b. u. 105), in which 
some writers place the sack of Tolosa; and, that 
there might be a still stronger force to oppose the 
Cimbri, the consul Cn. Mallius, or Manlius, was 
sent with another consular army into Gallia Nar- 
bonciisis. As however Caepio and Mallius could 
not agree, they divided the province between them, 
one having the country west, and the other the 
country cast, of the Rhone. Soon afterwards, 
M. Aurelius Scaunis was defeated by the Cimbri, 
and Mallius sent for Caepio, that they might 
unite their forces to ojiposc the common enemy. 
Caepio at first refused to come, but afterwards, 
fearing lest Mallius should reap all the glory by 
defeating the Cimbri, he crossed the Rhone and 
marched towards the consul. Still, however, he 
would hold no connnunication with him; he en¬ 
camped separately; and that he might have an 
opportunity of finishing the war himself, he pitched 
his camp between the consul and the enemy. At 
this juncture, with such a formidable enemy in 
their front, the utmost pradence and unanimity 
were needed by the Roman generals: their discord 
was fatal. 'J’hc Roman soldiers saw this, and 
compelled Caepio, against his will, to unite his 
forces with those of Mallius. But this did not 
mend mutters. The discord of Mallius and Caepio 
increased more and more, and they appear to have 
Btiparated again before they were attacked by the 
Cimbri, as Florus speaks of the defeat of Mallius 
and Ciu'pio as two separate events. But whether 
they were attacked together or separately, the result 
was the same. Both armies were utterly defeated; 
80,000 soldiers and 4 0,000 camp-followers perished; 
only ten men are said to have escaped the slaughter. 
It was one of the most complete defeats which 
the Romans liad ever sustainc/d ; and the day on 
which it happened, the 6th of October, became one 
of the black days in the Roman calendar. (Dion 
Cass. Fraff. xcviii. xeix. pp. 41, 42 ; Liv. Fpit 67; 
Oros. v. 16; Sail. Juff. 114; Flor. iii. 3; Tac. 
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37; Veil. Pat. ii. 12; Val. Max. iv. 7. § 3; 
Plut. Mar, 19, Sertor. 3, LticuU. 27.) 

Caepio survived the battle, but was deprived of 
tlie imperiiim by the people. Ten years afterwards 
(b. c. 95) he was brought to trial by the tribune 
C. Norbanus on account of his misconduct in this 
war, and although he was defended by the orator 
L. Licinius Crassus, who was consul in that year 
(Cic. Brut. 44), and by many others of the Ro¬ 
man aristocriicy, he was condemned and his pro¬ 
perty confiscated. He himself was cast into prison, 
where according to one account he died, and his 
body, mangled by the common executioner, was 
afterwards exposed to view on the Gemonian steps. 
(V{il. Max. vi. 9. § 13.) But according to the 
more generally received account, he escaped from 
prison through the assistance of the tribune L. 
Antistius Reginus, and lived in exile at Smyrna. 
(Val.Mtix. iv. 7. § 3; Cic. pro BalL II.) 

8. Q. Skrvilius CAKPirj, quaestor urbanus in 
B. r. 100. lie Jrtoy have been the son of No. 7, 
but as the latter in all probability obtained tlui 
consulship at the usual age, it is not likely that he 
had a son old enough to obtain the quaestorship 
six years afterwards. In his quaestorship Caepio 
opposed the lex frumentaria of tin; tribune L. 
Saturninus, and when Satuminus insisted upon put¬ 
ting the law to the vote, notwithstanding the veto 
of his colleagues, Caepio interrupted the voting by 
force of arms, and thus prevented the law from 
being carried. He was accused in consequence of 
treason {majcsfns), and it W'as perhaps upon this 
occasion that 'J'. Betucius Barrus spoke against 
him. The oration of Caepio in reply was written 
for him by L. Aclius Praeconinus IStilo, who com¬ 
posed orations for him as well as for other distitj- 
guished Romans at that time. (Auct. ad llcnmn. 
i. 12; Cic. 46,56.) 

In the contests of the year b. c. 91, Caepio de¬ 
serted the caus(i of the senate and espoused that of 
the equites in op|K)sitioii to the lex judiciaria of 
the tribune M. Livius Hrusus, who proposed to 
divide the judicia between the senate and the 
equites. Caepio and Drusiis had formerly been 
very intimate friends, and had exchanged mar¬ 
riages, by which we an; to understand, that 
Caepio had married a sister of Drusus and Drusus 
a sister of Caepio, and not that they hud exchang¬ 
ed wives, as some modern waiters w'ould int(?rpret 
it. The enmity between the brothers-in-law is 
said to have {iriseii from competition in bidding for 
a ring at a jmblic auction (I’lin. 11. N. xxxiii. 1. 
8. (i), but whatever may have been its origin, 
it was now of a most determined and violent 
character. The city was torn asunder by their 
contentions, and seemed Jilmost to be divided be¬ 
tween two hostile armies. To strike terror into 
th(! senate, Caepio accused two of the most distin¬ 
guished leaders of the body, M. Acmilius Scaurus 
of extortion {rejH'Umdae)^ and L. Marcius Philip- 
pxis, the consul, of bribery {ambitus). Both accusa¬ 
tions, however, seem to have failed, and Scaurus, 
before his trial came on, retaliated by accusing 
Caepio himself. (Dion Cass. Frag. cix. cx. p. 45; 
Flor. iii. 17; Plin. H. N. xxviii. 9. s. 41; Cic. 
pro Dom, 46, Drtd. 62, pro Scatir. 1 ; Ascon. in 
Scaur, p. 21, ed. Orelli.) The assassination of 
Drusus shortly afterwards was supposed by some 
to have been committed at the instigation of Cae¬ 
pio. (Aurel. Viet, de Vir. III. 66.) 

On the breaking out of the social war in the 
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following year, b. c. 90, Caepio again accused his 
old enemy Scaurus under the provisions of the 
Varia lex, which had been passed to bring all to 
trial who had been instrumental in causing the 
revolt of the allies. (Cic. pro Scaur, ]; Ascon. iw 
Suur. p. 22.) Caepio took an active part in this 
war, in wh ich he served as the legate of the consul 
P. Rutilius Lupus, and upon the death of the 
latter he received, in conjunction with C. Marius, 
the command of the consular army. Caepio at 
first gained some success, but was afterwards de¬ 
coyed into an ambush by Ponipaedius, the leader ol 
the enemy’s amiy, who had pretended to revolt to 
him, and he lost his life in consequence, (b. c. 90.) 
(Appian, B. C. i. 40, 44 ; Liv. Epit. 73.) 

9. Q. Servilius Caei’Io, son of No. 8, was a 
tribune of the soldiers in the w^ar against SparUicus, 
n. c. 72. He died shortly afterwards at Aenus in 
Thrace, on his road to Ashi. He is called the 
brother of Cato Uticensis, because his mother Livia 
had been married previously to M. Porcius Cato, 
by whom she had Cato Uticensis. (Plut. Cat. 
Min. 8, 11.) 

10. 11. Serviliae. [Servilia.] 

12. Q, Skrvilius Caepio Brut is. [Brutus, 
No. 21.] 

13. (’n. Servilitts Caepio, the father of Ser¬ 
vilia, the wife of (3audiu8, perished by shijiwreck. 
Who he was is uncertain. (Cic. ad A it. xii. 20.) 

14. Servilius (Ukpio, was one of Caesar’s 
sujiporters in his consulshij) (b. c. 69) against Bi- 
buluH. He had been betrothed to Caesar’s daugh¬ 
ter, Julia, but was obliged to give her up in favour 
ofPoinpey. As a compensation for her loss, he 
received the promise of Pompey’s daughter, who 
had likewise bt'en betrothed to Faustus Sulla. 
(Appian, B. (\ ii. 14 ; Suet. Cues. 21; Plut. C'ucs. 
14, pomp. 47 ; comp. Dion Cass, xxxviii. 9.) 

CAE¬PIO, PA'NN I US, conspirc'd with Murena 
agjiinst Augustus in n. r. 22. He was accused of 
treason {majcslus) by Tiberius, and condemned 
by the judges in his absence, as he did not stand 
his trial, and was shortly afterwards put to death. 
(Dion Cass. liv. .3; Veil. Pat. ii. 91 ; Suet. Aug, 
19, Tib. 8; SeiK'c. dr Clem. 9, de Brcrit. TUt. o') 

CAK'PIU CRISPI'NUS, quaestor in Bithynia, 
accused Gnuiius Marcellus, tlie govenior of that 
province, of treason in a. d. 15. From this time 
he became one of the state informers under Tibe¬ 
rius. (Tac. Ann. i. 74.) He may be the same, as 
the Caepio mentioned by Pliny {IJ. N. xxi. 4. 
8. 10), who lived in the reign of Tiberius, and 
seems to liave written a work on botany. 

CAEllE'LLlA, a Roman lady of the time of 
Cicero, who was distinguished for her acquirements 
and a great love of philosophical pursuits. She 
was connected with Cicero by friendship, and stu¬ 
died his philosophical writings with great *eal. 
She was a woman of considerable property, and 
had large possessions in Asia. These estates and 
their procuratores were strongly recommended, in 
B. c. 46, by Cicero (ad Fam. xiii. 72) to the care 
of P. Sorvilius. Cicero, in his recommendatory 
letter, speaks of her as an intimate friend, though, 
on other occasions, he seems to be rather inclined 
to sneer at her. (Ad. Ait. xii. 51, xiii. 21, 22, xiv. 
19, XV. 1, 26.) Q. Fufius Calenus charges Cicero 
with having, in his old age, had an adulterous con¬ 
nexion with Caerellia. (Dion Cass. xlvi. 18.) How 
far this charge may be true, it is not easy to say ; 
the only facts which arc attested beyond a doubt 
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are, that Cicero wae intimate with her during the 
latter period of his life, and that letters of his ad¬ 
dressed to her were extant in the days of Quinti¬ 
lian. (vi. 3. § 112.) The charge of Calenus would 
acquire some additional weight, if it were certain 
that in the 13th IdyU of Ausonius the name Cicero 
has dropped out before the words in praeceptis 
ornnUttis exstare severitatem, in epishlis ad Caerelliam 
stdicsse petulantiam, [L. S.] 

CAESAR, the name of a patrician family of the 
Julia gens, which was one of the most ancient in 
the Roman state, and traced its origin to lulus, 
the son of Aeneas. [.Julia Ohns.] It is un¬ 
certain which member of this gens first obtained 
the surname of Caesar, but the first who occurs 
in history is Sex. Julius Caesar, praetor in b. c. 
208. The origin of the name is equally uncertain. 
Spartianus, in his life of Aelius Verus (c. 2), men¬ 
tions four different opinions respecting its origin: 

1. That the word signified an elephant in tlielanguage 
of the Moors, and was given as a surname to one 
of the .lulii because he had killed an elephant. 

2. That it was given to one of the .Julii because 
he had been cut {caesus) out of his mother’s womb 
after her deatli; or 3. Because he had been born 
with a great quantity of hair (tmwaries) on his 
head ; or 4. Because he had azure-coloured {eaesii) 
eyes of an almost supernatural kind. Of thes*? opi¬ 
nions the third, which is also given by Festiis (s. u. 
Caesar)^ seems to come nearest the truth. (Jaesar 
and caesai’ks are both probably connected with the 
Sanskrit Aicwt, hair,” and it is quite in accordance 
with the Roman custom for a suniame to be given to 
an individual from some peculiarity in his personal 
a))pearance. The second opinion, which seems to 
have been the most popular one with the ancient 
writers (Serv. ad Viry. Acfi. i. 290; Plin. II. N. 
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vii. 7. 8. 9; Solin. 1. § 62; Zonar. x. 11), arose 
without doubt from a false etymology. With 
respect to the first, which was the one adopted, 
says Spartianus (Lc.), by the most learned men, it 
is impossible to disprove it absolutely, as we know 
next to nothing of the ancient Moorish language: 
but it has no inherent probability in it; and the 
statement of Servius {L c.) is undoubtedly false, 
that the grandfather of the dictator obtained the 
surname on account of killing an elephant with his 
own hand in Africa, as there were several of the 
Julii with this name before his time. 

An inquiry into the etymology of this name is 
of some interest, as no other name has ever oli- 
tained such celebrity—“clarum et duraturum cum 
aeternitate mundi nomen.” (Spart. AeL Vcr. 1.) 
It was assumed by Augustus as the adopted sou 
of the dictator, and was by Augustus handed 
down to his adopted son Tiberius. It continued 
to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members either by adoption or female descent of 
Caesar’s family; but though the family became 
extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors still re¬ 
tained it as part of their titles, and it was the 
practice to prefix it to their own name, as for in¬ 
stance, Iwpcrator Caesar Dtmiiiianus At^ustus. 
W^heii Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, he allowed 
the latter to take the title of Caesar; and from this 
time, though the title of Augustus continued to be 
confined to the reigning prince, that of Caesar was 
also granted to the second person in the state and 
the heir presumptive to the throne. 

In the following stemma the connexion of the 
earlier members of the family is to a considerable 
extent conjectural. A full account of the lives of 
all the Caesiurs mentioned below is given in Dru- 
mann's Cescimide HomSy vol. iii. p. 113, &c. 


Stemma Caesarum. 


1. Sex. Julius Caesar, Pr. b. c. 208. 

2. L. .Julius Caesar. 


,3. L. .Julius Caesar, Pr. b. c. 183. Sex. Julius Caesar, Trib. Mil. b. c. 181. 

I . I 

.5. L. Julius Caesar, Pr. b. c. 166. 6. Sex. Julius Caesar, Cos. b. c. 157. 


7. Sex. Julius Caesar, Pr. n. c. 123. 8. L. Julius Caesar, married Popillia. 


9. Ij. Julius Caesar, Cos. k. c. 90, 10. C. Julius Caesar StraboVopiscus, 

Cens. B. c. 89, married Pulvhu Acd. cur. b. c. 90, 


11. L. Julius Caesar, 12. .Julia, married 

Cos. B. c. 64. 1. M. Antonius, 

I 2. P. Lentulus. 

13. L. Julius Caesar, 
died B. c. 46. 


14. C. Julius Caesar, the grandfather of the dictator, 
married Marcia. 


15. C. Julius Caesar, Pr., married 
Aurelia. 


16. Julia, married 
C. Marius. 


17. Sex. Julius Caesar. 
Cos. B. c. 91. 
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18 . C. Julius Cabsar, 
the dictator, married 

1. CosButia. 

2. Cornelia. 

3. Pompeia. 

4. Calpurnia. 


19. Julia major, 
married 

1. L. Pinarius. 

2. Q. PediuB. 


21. Julia, married 
Cn. PonipeiuB. 


22. CaeBarion, a son 
by Cleopatra. 


1. Skx. Julhi.s Caksar, praetor b. c. 208, ' 
obtained the province of Sicily. On his return he 
was one of the ambassadors sent to the consul T. 
Quinctius Crispinus, after the death of the other 
consul, Marcellus, to tell him to name a dictator, 
if he could not himself come to Rome to hold the 
cotiiitia. (Liv. xxvii. 21, 22, 29.) 

2. L. J iJLius Cabsak, grandfather of No. 6, as 
we learn from the Capitolirie Fasti. 

3. L. JULius (Caesar), probably son of No. 2, 
praetor u. c. 183, had the province of Gallia Cis- 
ulpina, and was commanded to prevent the Trans¬ 
alpine Gauls, who had come into Italy, from build> 
ing the town of /iquileia, which they had com¬ 
menced. (Liv. xxxix. 4/5.) 

4. Sex. Julius Caesar, probably son of No. 2, 
tribune of the soldiers, B. c. 181, in the array of 
the proconsul li. Aemilius Paullus. In 170 he 
was sent, as a legate, with C. Scmproniiis Blacsus 
to restore Abdera to liberty. (Liv. xl. 27» aUu. 4.) 

5. L* Julius (Caesar), probably son of No. 3, 
praetor b. c. IGG. (Liv. xlv. 44.) 

O’. Sex. Julius Skx. f. L. n. Caesar, curule 
aedile b. c. 165, exhibited, in conjunction with his 
colleague Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, the llecyra of 
Terence at the Megalesian games. (Titul. llecyr. 
Ter.) He was consul in 157 with L. Aurelius 
tirestes. (Plin. U.N. xxxiii. 3. s. 17; Polyb.xxxii. 
20 ; Fast. Capit.) 

7. Sex. J ulius Caesar, probably son of No. 6, 
praetor urbanus in B. c. 123. (Cic. pro Dorn. 53; 
mi Her. ii. 13.) 

8. L. J ulius Caesar, son of No. 6, and father 
of No. 9 (Fast. Cap.), married Popillia, who hud 
been previously married to Q. Catulus. 

9. L. Julius L. f. Skx. n. Caesar, called 
erroneously by Appian, Sex. Julius Caesar, son of 
No, 8, was consul, b. c. 90, with P. Rutilius Lupus, 
when the Social war broke out. His legates in 
this war were Sulla, Crassus, P. Lentulus, T. Di- 
diuB, and M. Marcellus. He commenced the cam¬ 
paign by attacking the Samnites, but was defeated 
by their general, Vettius Cato, and fled to Aeser- 
nia, which still remained faithful to the Romans. 
Having, however, received a reinforcement of Gal¬ 
lic and Numidian auxiliaries, he was soon able to 
face the enemy again, and pitched his camp near 
Acerrae in Campania, which was besieged by the 
enemy. Here a great number of the Niimidians 
deserted, and Caesar, suspecting the fidelity of the 
remainder, sent them back to Africa. Encouraged 
by this defection, Papius Motulus, the general of 
the enemy, proceeded to attack CaesaFs camp, but 
•was repulsed with a loss of 6000 men. This vic- 


23. Sex. Julius Caesar, 
Flam. Quirin. 

24. Sex. Julius Caesar, 

died B. c. 46. 

tory caused great joy at Rome; and the citizens 
laid aside the military cloaks {saya)^ which they 
had assumed at the beginning of the Avar. It was 
not followed, however, by any important results : 
on the contrary, Caesar withdrew from Acerrae 
almost immediately afterwards, without having 
relieved the town. Meantime, the other consul, 
Rutilius Lupus, had been defeated and slain in 
battle by Vettius Cato; and Caesar himself, while 
marching to Acerriie to make another attempt to 
raise the siege of the town, was defeated with 
great loss by Marius Egnatius. (Appian, B. C. i. 
40—42, 45; Veil. Pat. ii. 15; Liv. Kpit. 73; 
Plin. If. N. ii. 29. s. 30; Obsoqu. c. 115; Cic. do 
I)iv. i. 2, pro Forit 15, pro Blanc. 21; Flor. iii. 
18. § 12; Oros. V. 18.) 

These disasters, the fear of a war with Mithri- 
dates, and apprehension of a revolt of all the allies, 
induced Caesar to bring forward a law for granting 
the citizenship to the Latins and the allies wliich 
had remained faithful, (/^i* Julia de Civitate.) It 
appears, however, to have contained a provision, 
giving e!u;h allied state the opportunity of accept¬ 
ing what was offered them; and many preferred 
their original condition as federate states to incur¬ 
ring the obligations and responsibilities of Roman 
citizens. (Cic. pro Balb. 8; Veil. Pat. ii. 16; 
Gcll. iv. 4.) 

In the following year, b. c. 89, Caesar’s com¬ 
mand was prolonged. He gained a considerable 
victory over the enemy, and afterwards proceeded 
to besiege Asculum, before which he died of dis¬ 
ease, according to the statement of Appian. (H. G. 
i. 48.) This, however, is clearly a mistake : ho 
probably was obliged to leave the army in conse¬ 
quence of serious illness, and Avas succei*dcd in the 
command by C. Bjiebius. He was censor in the 
same year Avith P. Licinius Crassus (Cic. pro Arch. 
5 ; Plin. H. N. xiii. 3. s. 5, xiv. 14. s. 16 ; Festus, 
s. V. Bc/erri)^ and was engaged in carrying into 
effect his own lasv and that of Silvanus and Cai*bo, 
passed in this year, for conferring the citizenship 
upon some of the other Italian allies. These citi¬ 
zens were enrolled in eight or ten new tribes, which 
were to vote after the thirty-five old ones. (Ap¬ 
pian, B. C. i. 49 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 20.) 

On the breaking out of the civil war in b. c. 87, 
L. Caesar and his brother Caius, who were opposed 
to Marius and Cinna, Avere killed by Fimbria. 
(Appian, B. C. i. 72 ; Flor. iii. 21. § 14 ; Ascon. 
in Scaur, p.24, cd. Orelli; Viil. Max. ix. 2. § 2; Cic. 
de Orat. iii. 3, Tuscul, v. 19.) 

10. C. Julius L. f. Sex. n. Caesar Strabo 
Vopiscus (comp. Cic. Phil. xi. 5; Varro, R. R. i. 


20. Julia minor, 
married M. 
Atius Balbus. 
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7. § 10; Plin. H, N. rvii. 3. s. 4), son of No. 8, 
and brother of No. 9. He commenced his public 
career in b. c. 103, when still young, by accusing 
T. Albucius, who had been praetor in Sicily, of 
extortion {repetundae) in that province : Cn. Pom- 
peius Strabo, who had been quaestor to Albu¬ 
cius, wished to conduct the prosecution, but was 
obliged to give way to Caesar. Albucius was con¬ 
demned, and the speech which Caesar delivered on 
this occasion was much admired, and was after¬ 
wards closely imitated by his great namesake, the 
dictator, in the speech which he delivered upon 
the appointment of an accuser against Dolabeila. 
(Suet. Coes. 55.) He was ciinile aedile in «. c. 90 
in the consulship of his brother, and not in the 
following year, as some modern writers state ; for 
we are told, that he was taedile in the tribuneship 
of C. Curio, winch we know was in the year 90. 
In B. c. 08 he became a candidate for the consul¬ 
ship, without having been jiraetor, and was strongly 
supported by the aristocracy, and as strongly op¬ 
posed by the popular party. This contest was, 
indeed, as Asconius states, one of the immediate 
causes of the civil war. The tribunes of the plebs, 
P. Sulpicius and P. Antistius, contended, and with 
justice, that Caesar could not be elected consul 
without a violation of the lex Annalis; but since 
he persevered in spite of their opposition, the tri¬ 
bunes had recourse to arms, and thus prevented 
his election, Sliortly afterwards, Sulla entered 
Home, and expelled the leaders of the popular 
party; but ui)on his departure to Greece to prose¬ 
cute the war against Mithridates, Marius and Cin- 
Tia obtained possession of the city (n. c. 87), and 
C. Caesar was put to death, together with his bro¬ 
ther Lucius. It may be added, that C. Caesjir was 
a member of the college of pontiffs. 

C. Caesar was regarded as one of the chief ora¬ 
tors and poets of his age, and is introduced by 
Cicero as one of the speakers in the second book 
of his “De Oratore.” Wit was the chief charac¬ 
teristic of Caesar’s oratory, in which he was supe¬ 
rior to all his contemporaries; but he was deficient 
in power and energy. 11 is tragedies w'ere distin¬ 
guished by ease and polish, though marked by the 
same defects as his oratory. His contemponiry 
Accius appears, from a story related by Valerius 
Maximus (iii. 7. § 11), to have regarded Caesar’s 
poetry as very inferior to his own. The names of 
two of his tragedies are preserved, the “Adrastus” 
and “Teemessa.” (Orelli, Onomast. 'lull, ii, p. 30 J, 
where all the passages of Cicero are quoted; G(dl. 
iv. 6*; Appian, B. C. i. 72 ; Val. Max. v. 3. § 3; 
Suet. Cal. 60 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 9. § 2. The fragments 
of his orations are given by' Meyer, Oral. Homan. 
Fragm.. p. 330, &c. Respecting his tragedies, see 
Welcker, iJie Griechischen 7r(/^<7otZzc«, p. 1398; and 
Weichert, Poet. Lat. lieL. p. 127.) 

11. L. Julius L. f. L. n, Caesar, son of No. 
9, and uncle by his sister Julia of M. Antonyr the 
triumvir. He was consul b. c. 64 with C. Marcius 
Figulus, and belonged, like his father, to the Jiris- 
tocratical party. In the debate in the senate, in 
B. c. 63, respecting the puni.shment of the Catilina- 
rian conspirators, he voted for the death of the 
conspirators, among whom was the husband of his 
own sister, P. Lentulus Sura. L. Caesar seems 
to have remained at Rome some years after his 
consulship without going to any province. In b.c. 
52, we find him in Gaul, as legate to C. Caesar, after¬ 
wards the dictator. 11 ere he remained till the break- 
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ing out of the civil war in 49, when he accompanied 
C. Caesar into Italy. He took, however, no active 
part in the war; but it would appear that he de¬ 
serted the aristocracy, for he continued to live at 
Rome, which was in the dictator’s power, and he 
was even entrusted with the care of the city in 47 
by his nephew M. Antony, who was obliged to 
leave Rome to quell the revolt of the legions in 
Italy. L. Caesar, however, was now advanced in 
years, and did not possess sufficient energy to keep 
the turbulent spirits at Rome in order : hence 
much confusion and contention arose during Anto¬ 
ny’s absence. 

After the death of the dictator in 44, L. Caesar 
preserved neutrality as far as possible, though he 
rather favoured the party of the conspirators than 
that of Antony. He retired from Rome soon after 
this event, and spent some time at Neapolis, where 
Cicero saw him, at the beginning of May, dange- 
ronsly ill. From Neapolis he went to Aricia, and 
from thence returned to Rome in September, but 
I did not take his seat in the senate, either on ac¬ 
count, or under the plea, of ill-health. L. Caesar 
had expressed to Cicero at Neapolis his approba¬ 
tion of Dolabeila’s oi)position to his colleague An¬ 
tonym ; and as soon as the latter left Rome for Mu- 
tina, at the close of the y^ejir, he openly joined the 
senatorial party. It was on the prop<;sal of L. 
Caesar, in b. c. 43, that the agrarian law of An¬ 
tony was repealed; but he opposed the wishes of 
the more violent of his party, who desired war to 
be declared against Antony as an enemy of the 
state, and he carried a proposition in the senate 
that the contest should be called a “ tumult,” and 
not a war. In the same spirit, he proposed that 
P. Sulpicius, and not C. Cassius or the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa, as the more violent of his 
party wished, should be entrusted with 4he war 
against Dolabeila, His object then was to prevent 
matters coming to such extremities as to preclude 
all hopes of reconciliation ; but, after the defeat of 
Antony in the middle of April, he was one of the 
first to express his opinion in favour of declaring 
Antony an en(;my of the state. On the establish¬ 
ment of th(; triumvirate, at the latter end of this 
year, L. Caesar was included in the proscription ; 
ins name w'as the second in the list, and the first 
which was put down by his own uncle. He took 
refuge in the house of his sister, Julia, who with 
some difficulty^ obtained his pardon from her son. 
From this time we hear no more of him. He was 
not a man of much power of mind, but had some 
influence in the state through his family connexions 
and his position in society. (Orelli, Onomast. TulL 

ii. p. 314; Sail. Cat. 17; Dion Cass, xxxvii. 6, 10 J 
Ciies. B. G. vii. 65, B. C. i. 8 ; Dion Cass. xlii. 30; 
xlvii. 6, 8; Appian, B. C. iv. 12, 37 ; Plut. Ant. 
19, Cic. 46; Liv. Epit. 120; Veil. Pat. ii. 67; 
Flor. iv. 6. § 4.) 

12. Julia, the daughter of No. 9, and sister of 
No. 11. [JULIA.l 

13. L. J ULJVH ii. F. L. N. Caesar, son of No. 11, 
with whom he is sometimes confounded by modern 
writers, though lie is usually distinguished from 
his father by the addition to his name of JUius or 
adolesccns. On the breaking out of the civil war 
in B. c. 49, the younger L. Caesar joined the Pom¬ 
peian party, although his father was Caesar’s 
legate. It was probably for this reason, and on 
account of his family connexion witli Caesar, 
that i’ompoy sent him w'ith the praetor Roscius to 
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Caesar, who was then at Ariminum, with some 
proposals for peace. Although these did not amount 
to much, Caesar availed himself of the opportu¬ 
nity to send back by L. Caesar the terms on which 
he would withdraw from Italy. Cicero saw L. 
Caesar at Minturnae on his way back to Pompey, 
and whether he was jealous at not having been 
employed himself, or for some other reason, he 
speaks with the utmost contempt of Lucius, and 
calls him a bundle of loose broom-sticks {scojhuh 
solutae). Pompey sent him back again to the 
enemy with fresh proposals, but the negotiation, 
as is well known, came to nothing. (Caes. B.C. i. 8, 
9,10; Cic. ad A it. vii. 1.1,14,1 (i; Lion Cass. xli. 5.) 

In the course of the same year (b.c. 49), L. Cae¬ 
sar repaired to Africa, and had the command of 
Clupea entrusted to him, which he deserted, how¬ 
ever, on the approrich of Curio from Sicily, who 
came with a large force to oppose the Poinpei.in 
party. (Caes. B. C. ii. 2,*1; Lion Cass. xli. 41.) 
Three years afterwards (n. c. 40‘), we find L. Cae¬ 
sar serving as proquaostor to Cato in Utica. After 
the doatli of Cato, who committed his son to his 
care, he persuaded the inhabitants of Utica to sur¬ 
render the town to the dictator, and to throw them¬ 
selves upon his mercy. Lucius himself was par¬ 
doned by the dictiitor, ju’cording to the express 
statement of Hirtius, though other writers say that 
he was put to death by his order. It is certain 
that he was murdered shortly afterwards; but it 
was probably not the dictator’s doing, us such an 
act wfuild have been quite opposed to Caesar’s 
usual clemency, and not called for by any circum¬ 
stance. He probably fell a victim to the fury of 
the dictjitor’s soldiers, who may have been exasjie- 
rated against him by the circumstance mentioned 
by Suetonius, (llirt. B. Afr. 88, 89; Plut. (ht. 
Min. G6»; Cic. ad Fam. ix. 7 ; Lion Cass, xliii. 
1*2; Suet. Caes. 75.) 

14. C. JuLU^s Caesar, the grandfather of the 
dictator, as we learn from the Fasti. It is quite un¬ 
certain who the father of this Caius was. Drumann 
conjcictures, that his father may have been a son of 
No. 4 and a brother of No. 0, and perhaps the 
C. Julius, the senator, who is said to have written 
a Roman history in (Jreek, about n. c. 143. (Liv. 
Epii. .53.) We know nothing more of the gr.and- 
father of the dictator, except that he mmried Mur- 
ci.a, whence his grandson traced his descent from 
the king Ancua Marcius. (Suet. Cues. C.) It ia 
conjectured by aome winters, that the praetor Cae- 
sju-, who died suddenly at Rome, is the same as 
the subject of the present notice. (Plin. U. N. vii. 
53. s. 54.) 

15. C. Julius Caesar, the son of No. 14, and 
the father of the dictator, was praetor, though in 
what year is uncertain, and died suddenly at Pisiie 
in B. c, 84, while dressing himself, when his son 
was sixteen years of age. The latter, in his curule 
aedileship, n. c. 65, exhibited games in his father’s 
honour. (Suet. Caes, 1; Plin. //. N. vii. 53. s. 54, 
xxxiii. 3. s. IG.) His wife was Aurelia. [Aurelia.] 

16. .1ULIA, daughter of No. 14. [J ulia.] 

17. Sex. Julius C. f. Caesar, son of No. 14, 
and the uncle of the dictator, was consul in b.c. 91, 
just lieforc the breaking out of the Social war. (Plin. 
Jf.N. ii. 83. B. 85, xxxiii. 3. s. 17; Eutrop. v. 3; 
Flor. iii. 18; Oros. v. 18; Obsequ. 114.) The 
name of his grandfather is wanting in the Capito- 
line Fasti, through a break in the stone; otherwise 
we might have been able to trace further back the 
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ancestors of the dictator. This Sex. Caesar must 
not be confounded, as he is by Appian {B.C. i. 40), 
with L. Julius Caesar, who was consul in b. c. 90, 
in the first year of the Social war. [See No. 9.] 
The following coin, which represents on the ob¬ 
verse the head of Pallas winged, and on the reverse 
a woman driving a two-horse chariot, probably be¬ 
longs to this Caesar. 



18. C. Julius C. r. C. n. Caesar, the dictator, 
son of No. 15 and Aurelia, was born on the 12th of 
July, B. c. 100, in the consulship of C. Marius (VI.) 
and L. Valerius Flaccus, and was conseq^uently six 
years younger than Pompey and Cicero. He had 
nearly completed his fifty-sixth year at the time of 
his murder on the 15th of March, b. c. 44. Caesar 
was closely connected with the popular party by the 
marriage of hjs aunt .1 ulia with the great Marius, 
who obtained the election of his nephew to the 
dignity of flamcn dialis, when he was only thirteen 
years of age. (r. c. 87.) Marius died in the follow¬ 
ing year; and, notwithstanding the murder of his 
own relations by the Marian party, and the for¬ 
midable forces with which Sulla w'as preparing to 
invade Italy, Caesar attached himself to the popu¬ 
lar side, and even married, in b. c. 83, Cornelia, 
the daughter of L. Cinnii, one of the chief oj>po- 
nents of Sulla. He w’as then only seventeen years 
old, but had been already married to Cossulia, a 
wealthy heiress belonging to the equestrian order, 
to whom he had probably been betrothed by the 
w'ish of his father, who died in the preceding year. 
Caesar divorced Cossutia in order to marry Cinna’s 
daughter; but such an open declaration in favour 
of the popular party provoked the anger of Sulla, 
who had returned to Rome in n. c. 82, and who 
now commanded him to. put aw'ay Cornelia, in the 
same way as he ordered Pomp(;y to divorce An- 
tistia, and M. Piso his wife Annia, the widow of 
China. I*ompey and Piso obeyed, but the young 
Caesar refused to part with his wife, and was conse¬ 
quently proscribed, and deprived of his priesthood, 
his wife’s dower, and his own fortune. His life 
w'as now in great danger, and he w'as obliged to 
conceal himself for some time in the country of the 
Sabines, till the Vestal virgms and his friemds ob¬ 
tained his pardon from the dictator, who granted it 
with difficulty, and is said to have observed, when 
they pleaded his youth and insignificance, “ that 
that boy would some day or another be the ruin of 
the aristocracy, for that there were many Mariuses 
in him.” 

I'liis was the first proof which Caesar gave of 
the resolution and decision of character which dis¬ 
tinguished him throughout life. He now withdrew 
from Rome and went to Asia in n. c. 81, where he 
served his first campaign under M. Minucius Ther- 
mus, who was engjiged in the siege of Mytilene, 
which w^as the only town in Asia that held out 
against the Romans after the conclusion of the 
first Mithridatic war. Thermus sent him to Nico- 
medes 111. in Bithynia to fetch his fleet, and, on 
his return to the camp, he took part in the capture 
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of Mytilene (b. c. 80), and was rewarded by the 
Roman general with a civic crown for saving the 
life of a fellow-soldier. He next served under P. 
SulpiciuB, in Cilicia, in b. c. 78, but had scarcely 
entered upon the campaign before news reached 
him of the death of Sulla, whereupon he immedi¬ 
ately returned to Rome. 

M. Aemilius Lepidus, the consul, had already 
attempted to rescind the acts of Sulla. He was 
opposed by his colleague Q. Catulus, and the stote 
was once more in arms. This was a tempting op¬ 
portunity for the leaders of the popular party to 
make an effort to recover their former power, and 
many, who wen^ less sagacious and long-sighted 
than the youthful Caesar, eagerly availed them¬ 
selves of it. But he saw that tlie time had not 
yet come ; he liad not much confidence in Lepidus, 
and therefore remained neutral. 

Caesar was now twenty-two years of age, and, 
according to the connnon practice of the times, 
he acctisod, in tlie following yeiir («. 77), Cn. 

Dolabella of extortion in his province of Mace¬ 
donia. Cn. Dolabella, who had been consul in 
81, belonged to Sulla’s party, which was an ad¬ 
ditional reason for his being singled out by Cat^- 
sar; but, for the same reason, he was defended 
by Cotta and llortensius, and acquitted by the 
judges, who were now, in accordance with one of 
Sulla’s laws, chosen from the senate. Caesar, 
however, gained great fame by this prosecution, 
.and shewed that ho possessed powers of oratory 
which bid fair to place him among the first speakers 
at Rome, The popularity he had gained induced 
him, in the following year («. c. 7G), at the request 
of the Greeks, to accuse C. Antonius (afterwards 
consul in b. c. 6.3) of extortion in Greece; but he 
too escaped conviction. To render himself still 
more perfect in oratory, he went to Rhodes in the 
winter of the same year, to study under Apollonius 
Molo, who was also one of Cicero’s teachers; 
but in his voyage thither ho was captured off 
Miletus, near the island of Pharmacusa, by pi¬ 
rates, W'ith whom the seas of the Meditemincaii 
t})en swarmed. In this island he w<as detained 
hy them till he could obtain fifty talents from 
the neighbouring cities for his ransom. Immedi¬ 
ately he had obmined his liberty, he maniied 
some Milesian vessels, overpowered the pirates, 
and conducted them as prisoners to Pergamus, 
where he shortly afterwards crucified them—a pu¬ 
nishment he had frequently threatened them with in 
sport when he was their prisoner. He then repair¬ 
ed to Rhodes, where he studied under Apollonius 
for a short time, but soon afterwards crossed over 
into Asia, on the outbreak of the Mithridatic war 
again in B. c. 74. Here, although he held no pu]> 
lie office, he collected troops on his own antlmrity, 
and repulsed the commander of the king, and then 
returned to Rome in the same yc.ar, in consequence 
of having been elected pontiff, in his absence, in 
the place of his uncle C. Aurelius CotUu 

On his return to Rome, Caesar used every means 
to increase his popularity. His affable nianiKTs, 
and still more his unbounded liberality, won the 
hearts of the people. As his private fortune was 
not large, he soon had recourse to the usurers, who 
looked for repayment to the offices which he was sure 
to obtain from the people. It was about this time 
that the people elected him to the office of military 
tribune inst^ of his competitor, C. Popilius; but 
lie probably served for only a short time, as he is 
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not mentioned during the next three years (b. c. 
73~7l) as serving in any of the wars which were 
carried on at that time against Mithridates, Spar- 
tacuB, and Sertorius. 

The year b. c. 70 was a memorable one, as some 
of Sulla’s most important alterations in the consti¬ 
tution were then repealed. This was clnefly owing 
to Pompey, who was then consul with M. Crassus. 
Pompey had been one of Sulla’s steady supporters, 
and was now at the height of his glory; but his 
great power had raised him many enemies among 
the aristocracy, and ho w.as thus led to join to 
some extent the popular party. It was Pompey’s 
doing that the tribunicial power was restored in 
this year; and it was also through his support that 
the law of L. Aurelius Cotta, Caesar’s uncle, was 
carried, by which the judicia were taken away 
from the senate, who had possessed them exclu¬ 
sively for ten years, and were sluired between the 
senate, equites, and tribuni aerarii. These mea¬ 
sures were also strongly suijported by Caesar, who 
thus came into close connexion with Pompey. Ho 
also spoke in favour of the Plotia lex for recalling 
from exile those who had joined M. Lepidus in 
B. c. 78, and had fled to Sertorius after the death 
of the latter. 

Caesar obtained the quaestorship in B. c. 68. 
In this year he lost his aunt Julia, the widow of 
M.irius, and his own wife Cornelia, the daughter 
of Cinna. He pronounced orations over both of 
them in the forum, in which he took the opportu¬ 
nity of passing a panegyric upon the former leaders 
of the popular party. The funeral of his aunt pro¬ 
duced a great sensation at Rome, as ho caused the 
images of Marius, who had been declared an enemy 
of the state, to be carried in tlie procession : they 
were welcomed with loud acclamations by tlie peo¬ 
ple, who were delighted to see their former fiivou- 
rite brought, as it were, into public again. After 
the funeral of his wife, he went, as quaestor to 
Aiitistius Vetus, into the province of further Spain. 

On his return to Rome, in b. c. 67, Caesar 
married Pompeia, the daughter of Q. J'omjieius 
Rufus and Cornelia, the daughter of the dictator 
Sulla. This marriage with one of the Poni- 
ptdaii house was doubtless intended to cement his 
union still more closely with Pompey, who was 
now more favourably inclined than ever to the 
popular party. Caesar eagerly promoted all his 
views, and rendered him most efficient assistance ; 
for he saw, that if the strength of the aristocracy 
could be broken by means of Pompey, ho himself 
would soon rise to power, secure as he was of the 
favour of the people, lie accordingly supported 
tlie proposal of the tribune Gahinius for conferring 
upon Pompey the command of the war against the 
pirates with unlimited powers: this nuiasurc was 
viewed with the utmost jealousy by the aristocracy, 
.and widened still further the breach lietWeen them 
and Pompey. In the same year, Caesar was elected 
one of the superintendents of the Appian Way, 
and acquired fresh popularity by expending upon 
its repairs a large sum of money from his private 
purse. 

In the following year, b. c. 66, Caesar again 
assisted Pompey by supporting, along with Ci¬ 
cero, the Manilian law, by which the Mithridatic 
war was committed to Pompey. At the end of 
this year, the first Catilinarian conspiracy, as it 
is called, was formed, in which Caesar is said by 
some writers to have taken an active part. But 
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this is probably a sheer invention of his enemies in 
later times, as Caesar had already, through his fa¬ 
vour virith the people and his connexion with Pom- 
pey, every prospect of obtaining the highest offices 
in the state. He hod been already elected to the 
curule aedileslup, and entered upon the office in 
the following year (b. c. C5), with M. Bibulus as 
his colleague. It was usual for those magistrates 
who wished to win the aifections of the people, to 
spend large sums of money in their aedileship upon 
the public games and buildings; but the aedileship 
of Caesar and liibulus surpassed in magnificence 
all that had preceded it. Caesar was obliged to 
borrow large sums of money again ; he had Jong 
since spmit his private fortune, and, according to 
Plutarch, was 1IJOO talents in debt before he held 
.any public office. Bibulus contributed to the ex¬ 
penses, but Caesar got almost all the credit, and 
his popidarity became unbounded. Anxious to 
revive the recollection of the people in favour of 
the Marian party, he caused tin; statues of Marins 
and the ropn'Sf'ntJitions of bis victories in the .1 ii- 
gurthine and Cimbrian wars, which had been all 
destroyed by Sulla, to be privately restori'd, and 
placed at night in the Capitol. In the morning 
the city was in the highest state of excitement: 
the vetcnans and other friends of Marius cried 
with joy at the sight of his countenance .again, and 
greeted Caesar with shouts of apjilause: the senate 
assembled, and Q. Catulus accused Caesar of a 
breach of a positive law; but the popular excite¬ 
ment was so great, that the senate dared not take 
any mc.asures against him. He now attempted to 
obtain by a ])lebiscitum an extraordinary mission 
to Aegypt, with the view probably of obtaining 
money to pay oif liis debts, but w.as defeated in 
bis object by the aristoernej', who got some of the 
tribunes to jnit their veto u})on tlu* measure. 

In B. c. G4 he was appointed to preside, in place 
of the praetor, as judex (]uae8tionis, in trials for 
murder, and in that c.a])acity held persons guilty 
of murder who had put any one to death in the 
proscriptions of Sulla, although they h.ad lieen 
specially exempted from punishment by one of 
Sulla’s laws. This he pndjably did in order to 
pave the w.ay for the trial of C. Ilabirius in the 
following ye.ar. He also took an active part in 
supporting the .agrarian law of the tribune i*. Ser- 
vilius Rullus, which was brought forward at the 
close of B. c. 64, immediately after the tribunes 
entered upon their office. The juHJvisions of this 
law were of such an extensive kind, and conferred 
such large and extraordinary powers upon the 
commissioners for distributing the lands, that Cae¬ 
sar could hardly have expected it to be c.arried; 
and he probably did not wish another person 
to obtain the popularity which would result 
from such a measure, although his position com¬ 
pelled him to support it. It was of course resisted 
by the aristocracy ; and Cicero, who had now at¬ 
tached himself to the aristocratical party, spoke 
.against it on the first day that he entered upon his 
consulship, the Ist of .January, b. c. (J.S, The law 
was shortly afterwards dropped by Rullus himself. 

The next measure of the popular party was 
adopted at the instig.ation of Caes.ar. Thirty-six 
years before, in b. c. 100, L. Appuleius Satuminus, 
the tribune of the plebs, had been declared an ene¬ 
my by the senate, besieged in the Capitol, and put 
to death when he was obliged to surrender through 
want of watef. Caesar now induced the tribune 
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T. Atius Lahienus to accuse C. Rnbirius, an aged 
senator, of this crime. It was doubtless through 
no desire of taking away the old man’s life that 
Caesar set this accusation afoot, but he wanted to 
frighten the senate from resorting to arms in future 
agiiinst the popular ptirty, and to strengthen still 
further the power of the tribunes. Kabirius was 
accused of the crime of perduellio or treason against 
the state, a species of accusation which had almost 
gone out of use, and been supplanted by that 
of inajestas. He was brought to trial before the 
duumviri perduellionis, who were usu.ally appointed 
for this purpose by the comitia centuriata, but on the 
present occasion were nominated by the praetor. 
Caesar himself and his relative L, Caesar via*n; the 
two judges; they forthwith condemned Kabirius, 
who according to the old law would have btam 
hanged or hurled down from tlie Tarpeian rock. 
Rabirius, however, availed himself of his right ot 
appealing to the people ; (.'icero spoke on his behalf; 
the people seemed inclined to ratity the deci¬ 
sion of the duumvirs, when the meeting w.as broken 
up by the pnictor Q. Metellns Celer removing the 
niilitjirv Hag which flo.ated on the .].aniculuin. 
This was in accordance with .an old law, which 
w.as intended to protect the comitia centuriata in 
the Campus Martius from being surprised by the 
enemy, when the territory of Rome scarcely ex¬ 
panded beyond the boundaries of the city, and 
which was still maintained as a useful engine in 
the hands of the magistrates. Rabirius therefore 
e8c.aped, and Caes.ar did not think it necessary to 
renew the prosecution, as the object for which it 
had been instituted had been already in great 
measure attained. 

Cjiesar next set on foot in the same year (n. c. 
63) an accustition against C. Piso, who had been 
consul in n. c. 67, and afterwards had the govern¬ 
ment of the province of Gallia Narbonensis. 
Piso w.as acfjuitted, and became from this time 
one of Cac‘sar'8 de.adliest enemies. Ahr)ut the 
s.amc time the office of pontifex maximus bec.ame 
vac.ant by the death of Q. Motellus Pius. The 
candidaPis for it were Q. Lutatius Catulus, Q. 
Servilius Tsanriciis, and Caesar. Catulus and 
Servilius had both been consuls, and were two of 
the most illustrious men in Rome, and of the 
greatest influence in the senate : but so great was 
Caesar’s popularity, that Catidus became appre- 
Jieusive as to his success, and fearing to be defeated 
by one so much his infiTior in rank, station, and 
age, privately otfered liim large sums to liquidate 
his debts, if he would withdraw from the contest. 
Caesar, however, replied, that he would borrow 
still more to carry his election. He was elected 
on the sixth of March, and obtained more votes 
even in the tribes of his competitors than the)" had 
themselves. Shortly after this he was elected 
praetor for the following year. Then came the 
detection of Catiline’s conspinacy. The aristocracy 
thought this a favourable opportunity to get rid of 
their restless opponent; and C. Piso .and Q. Catulus 
used every means of persuasion, and even bribery, 
to induce Cicero to include him among the con¬ 
spirators. That C.aesar should both at the time 
and afterwards have been charged by the aris^ 
tocracy with participation in this conspiracy, as he 
was in the former one of Catiline in b. c. 66, is 
nothing surprising; but there is no satisfiwtory 
evidence of iiis guilt, and we think it unlikely 
that he would have embarked in such a rash schemt^ 
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For though he would probably have had little 
scruple as to the means he employed to obtain his 
ends, he was still no rash, reckless adventurer, who 
could only hope to rise in a general scramble for 
power: he now possessed unbounded influence 
with the people, and was sure of obtaining the 
consulship ; and if his ambition had already formed 
loftier plans, he would have had greater reason to 
fear a loss than an increase of his power in uni¬ 
versal anarchy. In the debate in the senate on 
the 5th of December respecting the punishment of 
the conspirators, Caesar, though he admitted their 
guilt, opposed their execution, and contended, in a 
very able speech, that it was contrary to the 
principles of the Homan constitution for tlie senate 
to put Roman citizens to death, and recommended 
that they should be kept in custody in the free 
towns of Italy. This spetich made a great im¬ 
pression upon the senate, and many who had 
already given their opinion in favour of death 
began to hesitate; but the speech of M. Cato 
confirmed the wavering, and carried the question 
in favour of death. Cato openly charged Caesar 
as a party to the conspiracy, and as he left the 
senate-house his life was in danger from the 
Roman knights who guarded Cicero’s person. 

The next year, «. c. 02, Caesjir was praetor. On 
the very day that ho entered upon his office, he 
brought a proposition befon; the people for de¬ 
priving Q. Catulus of the honour of completing 
the restoration of the Capitol, which had been 
burnt down in it. c. fl.'f, and for assigning this 
office to Poinpey. This proposal was probably 
made more for the sake of gratifying Poiupcy’s 
vanit 3 % and humbling the aristocracy, than from 
any desire of taking vengeance upon his private 
enemy. As however it was most violently opposed 
by the aristocracy, Caesar did not think it advis¬ 
able to press the motion. This, however, was a 
trifling matter; the state was soon almost torn 
asunder by the ])roccedingH of the tribune Q. Metel- 
lus Nepos, the friend of Poinpey. Motellus openly 
accused Cicero of having put Romuu citizens to 
death without trial, and at length gave notice of a 
rogation for recalling Pompey to Rome with his 
army, that Roman citizens might be protected 
from being illegally put to death. Mctellus was 
supported by the eloquence and influence of Caesar, 
but met with a most determined opposition from 
one of his collciagues, M. Cato, wdio was tribune 
this year. Cato put his veto upon the rogation; 
and when Metellus attenipt<‘d to read it to the 
people, Cato tore it out of his hands; the wliole 
forum was in an uproar; the two parties came 
to blows, but Cato eventually remained master of 
the field. The senate took upon themselves to 
suspend both Mctellus and Caesar from their 
offices. Metellus fled to Pompey’s camp; Caesar 
continued to administer justice, till the senate sent 
armed troops to drag him from his tribunal. Then 
he dismissed his lictors, threw away his praetexta, 
and hurried home. The senate, however, soon 
saw that they had gone too far. Two days after 
the people thronged in crowds to the house of Cae¬ 
sar, and offered to restore him to his dignity. He 
.assuaged the tumult; the senate was summoned in 
haste, and felt it necessary to make concessions to 
its hated enemy. Some of the chief senators were 
sent to Caesar to thank him for his conduct on the 
occasion; he was invited to take his seat in the 
senate, loaded with praises, and restored to his i 
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office. It was a complete defeat of the aristocracy. 
But, not disheartened by this failure, they rcsolv#*d 
to aim another blow at Caesar. Proceedings 
against the accomplices in Catiline’s conspiracy 
were still going on, and the aristocracy got li. 
Vettius and Q. Curius, who had been two of the 
chief informers against the conspirators, to accust* 
Caesar of having been privy to it. But this attempt 
equally failed. Caesar called upon Cicero to testify 
that he had of his own accord given him evidence 
respecting the conspiracy, and so complete was his 
triumph, that Curius was deprived of the rewards 
which had been voted him for having been the 
first to reveal the conspiracy, and Vettius was cast 
into prison. 

Towards the end of Caesar’s praetorship, a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred which created a great stir at 
the time. Clodius had an intrigue with Pompeia, 
Caesar’s wife, and had entered Caesar’s house in 
disguise at the festival of the Bona Dea, at which 
men were not allowed to be presemt, and which 
was always celebrated at the house of one of the 
higher magistrates. He was detected and brought 
I to trial; but though Caesar divorced his wife, he 
would not appear against Clodius, for the latter 
was a favourite with the people, and was closely 
connected with Caesar’s party. In this year Pom¬ 
pey returned to Rome from the Mithridatic war, 
and quietly disbanded his army. 

At the expiration of his praetorship Caesar ob¬ 
tained the province of Further Spain, b. c. (11. But 
his debts had now become so great, and his credi¬ 
tors so clamorous for payment, that he was obliged 
to apply to Crassus for assistance before leaving 
Rome. This he readily obtained ; Crassus became 
surety for him, as did also others of his friends; 
but these and otlier circumstances detained him so 
long that he did not reach his province till the 
summer. Hitherto Caesar’s public career had been 
confined almost exclusively to political life; and 
he had had scarcely any opportunity of displaying 
that genius for war which has enrolled his name 
among the greatest generals of the world. He was 
now for the first time at the head of a regular 
army, and soon shewed that he know how to make 
use of it. lie commenced his campaign by sub¬ 
duing the mountainous tribes of Lusitania, which 
had plundered the country, took the town of Bri- 
gantium in the country of the Gallacci, and gained 
many otlier advantages over the enemy. Ilis 
troops saluted him as imperator, and the senate 
honoured him by a public thanksgiving. His 
civil reputation procured him equal renown, and 
he left the province with great reputation, after 
enriching both liiinsidf and his array. 

Caesar returned to Rome in the summer of 
the following year, n. c. (JO, a little before the 
consular clt?ctionB, without waiting for his succes¬ 
sor. He laid claim to a triumph, and at the same 
time wished to become a candidate for the consul¬ 
ship. For the latter purpose, his presence in 
the city was necessary; hut as he could not enter 
the city without relinquishing his triumph, he 
applied to the senate to be exempted from the 
usual law, and to become a candidate in his ab¬ 
sence. As this, however, was strongly opposed 
by the opposite party, Caesar at once relinquished 
his triumph, entered the city, and became a candi¬ 
date for the consulship. The other competitor! 
were L. Lucceius and M. Calpumius Bibulus: 
the former belonged to the popular party, but th« 
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latter, who had been Cae8ar'’B colleague in the 
aedileship and praetorship, was a warm supporter 
of the aristocracy. Caesar’s great popularity com¬ 
bined with Pompey's interest rendered his election 
certain; but that he might have a colleague of the 
opposite party, the aristocracy used immense exer¬ 
tions, and contributed large sums of money in order 
to carry the election of llibulus. And they suc¬ 
ceeded. Caesar and Bibulus were elected consuls. 
But to prevent Caesar frojn obtaining a province in 
which he might distingviish himself, the senate 
assigned as the provinces of the consals-elect the 
care of the woods and of the public pastures. It was 
apparently after his election, and not previously as 
some writers state, that he entered into that coali¬ 
tion with Poinpcy and M. Crassus, usually known 
by the name of the first triumvirate. Caesar on 
his return to Rome had found Pompey more 
estranged than ever from the aristocracy. The 
senate had most unwisely opposed the ratification 
of Pompey’s acts in Asia and an assignment of lands 
which he had promised to his vetenuis. For the 
conqueror of the Ccast and the greatest man in Rome 
to be thus thwarted in his purpose, and not to 
have the power of fulfilling the promises which he 
had made to his Asiatic clients and his vetenin 
troops, were insults which he would not brook ; and 
all the less, because he might have entered Home, 
as many of his enemies feared he intended, at the 
head of his army, and have carried all his measures 
by the sword. He was therefore q\ate ready to 
desert the aristocmey altogether, and to join Cae¬ 
sar, who promised to obtain the confinnation of his 
acts. Caesar, however, represented that they 
should have givat difficulty in carrying their point 
unless they detached M. Crassus from the aris¬ 
tocracy, who by his position, connexions, and still 
more by his immense wealth, had great influence 
at Home. Pompey and Crassus had for a long 
time past been deadly enemies; but tli(‘y wore re¬ 
conciled by means of Caesar, and the three entered 
into an agreement to supfjort one another, and to 
divide the power between themselves. This first 
triumvirate, as it is called, was therefore merely a 
private agreement between the three most pow'er- 
ful men at Rome; it was not a magistracy like 
the second; and the agreement itself remained a 
S(!cret, till the proceedings of Caesar in his consul¬ 
ship shewed, that he was supported by a power 
against which it was in vain for his enemies to 
struggle. 

In B. c. 5.9, Caesar entered upon the consulship 
with M. Bibulus. His first proceeding w'as to 
render the senate more amenable to public opinion, 
by causing all its proceedings to be token down 
and published daily. His next was to bring for¬ 
ward an agrarian law, which had been long de¬ 
manded by the people, but which the senate had 
hitherto prevented from being carried. We have 
seen that the agrarian law of Rullus, introduced in 
B. c. 6’3, was dropped by its proposer; and the 
agrariim law of Flavius, which had been proposed 
in the preceding year (b. c. O’O), had been success¬ 
fully opposed by the aristocracy, although it was 
supported by the whole power of Pompey. The 
provisions of Caesar’s agrarian law are not expli¬ 
citly stated by the ancient writers, but its main 
object was to divide the rich Campanian land 
which was the property of the state among the 
poorest citizens, especudly among those who had 
three or more children; and if the domain land 
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was not sufficient for the object, more was to be 
purchased. The execution of the law was to be 
entrusted to a board of twenty commissioners. 
The opposition of the aristocratical party was in 
vain. Bibulus, indeed, declared before the people, 
that the law should never pass while he was con¬ 
sul ; but Pompey and Crassus spoke in its favour, 
and the former declared, that he would bring both 
sword and buckler against those who used the 
sword. On the day on which the law was put to 
the vote, Bibulus, the three tribunes who opposed 
it, and all the other members of the aristocracy 
were driven out of the forum by force of arms: the 
law was carried, the commissioners appointed, and 
about *20,000 citizens, comprising of course a great 
numV)er of Pompey’s veterans, received allotments 
subsequently. On the day after Bibulus had bc(uj 
driven out of the forum, he summoned the senate, 
narrated to them the violence which had been 
employed against him, and called upon them to 
support him, and declare the law invalid ; hut the 
aristocracy was thoroughly friglitmied; not a word 
was said in reply; and Bibulus, despairing of being 
able to offer any further resistance to Caesar, shut 
himself up in his own house, and did not appear 
again in public till the expiration of his consulship. 
In his retirement he published “Edicts” against 
Caesar, in which he protested against the legality 
of his measures, and bitterly attacked his private 
and political character. 

It was about this time, and before the agrarian 
law had been passed, that Caesar united himself 
still more closely to Pompey by giving him his 
daughter Julia in marriage, although she had been 
already betrothed to Servilius Caepio. Caesar 
himself, at the wime lime, married Calpurnia, the 
daughter of L. Piso, who was consul in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

By his agrarian law Caesar had secured to him¬ 
self more strongly than ever the favour of the peo¬ 
ple ; his next step was to gain over the cquites, 
who had rendered efficient service to Cicero in his 
consulship, and had hitherto supported the aristo- 
cratical party. An excellent ()p{K)rtunity now oc¬ 
curred for accomplishing this object. In their 
eagerness to obtain the farming of the public to-xes 
in Asia, the cquites, who had obtained the contract, 
hud agreed to pay too large a sum, and had accord¬ 
ingly petitioned the senate in B. c. fil for more 
favourable terms. This, however, had been op¬ 
posed by Metellus Celer, Cato, and others of the 
aristocracy ; and Caesiu* therefore now brought 
f()rward a bill in the comitia to relieve the cquites 
from one-third of the sum which they had agreed 
to pay. This measure, which was also supported 
by Pompey, was carried. Caesar next obtained 
the confirmation of Ponipi'y’s acts; and having 
thus gratified the people, the cquites, and Pompey, 
he was easily able to obtain for himself tiie provinces 
which ho wished. The senate, as we have seen, had 
previously assigned him the care of the woods and 
the public pastures as his province, and he thon*- 
fore got the tribune Vatinius to propose a bill to 
the people, granting to him the provinces of Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul and Illyricum with three legions for five 
years. This was of course passed ; and the senate 
added to his government the province of Transal¬ 
pine Gaul, with another legion, for five years also, 
as they plainly saw that a bill would be proposed 
to the people for that purpose, if they did not 
gi’ant the province themselves. 
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It is not attributing any proat foresight to Cae¬ 
sar to suppose, that he already saw that the strug¬ 
gle betv/^een the different parties at Rome must 
eventually be terminated by the sword. The same 
causes were still in operation which had led to the 
civil wars between Marius and Sulla, which Caesar 
had himself witnessed in his youth ; and he must 
have been well aware that the aristocracy would 
not hesitate to call in the assistance of the sword 
if they should ever succeed in detaching l*ompey 
from his interests. It was tluirefore of the first 
importance ff)r him to obtain an army, which he 
might attach to himself by victories and rewards. 
Rut he was not dazzled by the wealth of Asia to ob¬ 
tain a command in the East, for he Avoiild then 
have been at too great a distance from Rome, and 
would gradually have lost much of his influence in 
the city. He therefore wisely chose the Gallic 
provinces, as he w’ould thus be able to pass the 
winter in the north of Italy, and keep up his com- | 
munication with the city, while the disturbed state 
of Further Gaul promised him sufficient materials 
for engaging in a series of wars, in which he might 
employ an army that Avoiihl afterwards be devoted 
to his purposes. In addition to these considera¬ 
tions, Caesar was doubtless actuated by the desire 
of finding a field for tlie display of those military 
talents which his campaign in Spain shewed that 
he possessed, and also i)y the ambition of subduing 
for ever that tuition which had once sticked Rome, 
and which had been, from the earliest times, more 
or less an object of dread to the Homan state. 

The consuls of the following year (b. r. 5fl), 
L. Calpurnins Piso and A. Gahinius, were devoted 
to Caesar's interests; hut among the pnietors, 
L. Doniitius Ahenoharhus and C. Memmius at¬ 
tempted to invalidate the acts of Caesar's con¬ 
sulship, but without success. Caesar remained a 
short time in the eity, to see the result of this 
attempt, and then left Rome, but was immediately 
accused in his absence by the tribune Antistius. 
This accusation, however, was dropped ; and all 
these attempts against Cacs;ir were as ill-advisiid 
as they were fruitless, since they only shewed more 
strongly thati ever the Aveakness of his adversaries. 
But although Caesar had left Rome, he did not go 
straight to his province; ho roin.ained AAuth his 
army three months before Rome, to support Clo- 
dius, who had passed over from the patricians to 
the plcbs in the previous year, was noAv tribune, 
and had resolved upon the ruin of Cicero. Towards 
the latter end of April, Cicero went into exile 
Avithout waiting for his trial, and Caesar then pro¬ 
ceeded forthwith into his province. 

During the iu!xt nine years Caesar Avas occupied 
Avith the subjugation of Gaul. In this time li(> 
conquered the whole of Transalpine Gaul, which 
liad hitherto been independcut of the Romans, 
with the exception of the part called Provincia; 
he twice crossed the Rhine, and carried the terror 
of the Roman arms across that river, and lie twice 
landed in Britain, which had been hitherto un¬ 
known to the Romans. To give a detailed account 
of these campaigns would be impossible in the 
limits of this work ; we can only offer a very brief 
sketch of the principal events of each year. 

Caesar left Rome, as has been already remarked, 
towards the latter end of April, and arrived at 
Geneva in eight days. His first campaign was 
against the Helvetii, a powerful Gallic people situ¬ 
ated to the north of the lake of Geneva, and bc- 
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tween the Rhine and mount Jura. He liad heard 
before leaving Rom^ that this people had intended 
to migrate from their country into Western or 
Southern Gaul, and he had accordingly made all the 
more haste to leave the city. There were only 
two roads by which the Helvetii could leave 
their country—one across mount Jura into the 
country of the Sequani (Franche Comt6), and the 
other across the Rhone by the bridge of Geneva, 
and then through the northern part of the Roman 
province. Since the latter was by far the easier 
of the two, they marched towards Geneva, and 
requested permission to pass through the Roman 
province; but, as this was refused by Caesar, aud 
tliey were unable to force a passage, they proceeded 
northwards, and, through the mediation of Dum- 
norix, an Aediian, obtained permission from the 
Sequani to march through their country. Caesar, 
apprehending great danger to the Roman province 
in Gaul, from the settlement of the Helvetii in its 
immediate neighbourhood, resolved to use every 
effort to prevent it. But having only one legion 
with him, he hastened back into Cisalpine Gaul, 
summoned from their winter quarters the three 
legions at Aquileia, levied two new ones, and with 
th(ise five crossed the Alps, and came into the 
country of the Segusiani, the first independent 
people north of the province, near the modern town 
of Lyons. When he arrived there, he found that 
the Helvetii had passed through the country of the 
Sequani, and were now plundering the territories 
of the Aedni. 'I’hroe out of their four clans had 
alr<‘ady crossed the Arar (Sadne), hut the fourth 
Avas still on the eastern side of the river. This clan, 
called Tigiiriims, Avas unexpectedly surprised by 
Caesjir, and cut to pieces. Ho then threw a bridge 
across the Anir, and went in pursuit of the enemy. 
His ]>rogress, however, Avas somewhat checked by 
the defeat, a day or two afterwards, of th(* whole 
body of his caA'alry, 4(K)0 in number, levied in the 
province and among the Aedni, by .500 Helvetian 
horsemen. He therefore folloAved them more canti- 
onsly for some days, and at length fought a pitched 
battle with them near the town ‘of Bibracte (Au- 
tun). The battle lasted from about mid-day to 
sunset, but the Helvetii, after a desperate con¬ 
flict, were at length defeated with great slaughter. 
After resting his troops for three days, Caesar went 
in pursuit of the enemy. Unable to offer any further 
resistance, they surrendered unconditionally to his 
mercy, and were by him commanded to return to 
their former homes. When they left their native 
country, their number was ;i()B,000, of whom 
02,000 were fighting-men ; but upon returning to 
Helvetia, their nnuiber was found to have been 
redneod to 110,000 persons. 

This great victory soon raised Caesar's fame 
among the various tribes of the Gauls, who now 
sent embassies to congratulate him on bis success, 
and to solicit his aid. Among others, Divitiacus, 
one of the most powerful of the Aeduan chiefs, 
informed Caesar that Ariovistus, a German king, 
had been invited by the Arvemi and Sequani to 
come to their assistance against the Aedui, be¬ 
tween whom and the Arvenii there had long been 
a struggle for the supremacy in Gaul. He further 
stated, that not only had the Aedui been again 
and again defeated by Ariovistus, but that the 
German king had seized upon a great part of the 
land of the Sequani, and was still bringing over 
fresh swarms of Germans to settle in the Gallic 
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country. In consequence of these representations, 
Caesar commanded Ariovistus, who had received 
the title of king and friend of the Roman people 
in Caesar's own consulship, to abstain from intro¬ 
ducing any more Germans into Gaul, to restore the 
hostages to the Acdui, and not to attack the latter 
or their allies. But as a haughty answer was 
returned to these commands, both parties prepared 
for war. Caesar advanced northwards through the 
country of the Sequani, and took possession of 
• Vesontio (Besan^on), an important town on the 
Dubis (Doubs), and some days afterwards fought 
a decisive battle with Ariovistus, who suffered a 
total defeat, and fled with the remains of his army 
to the Rhine, a distance of fifty miles. Only a 
very few, and among the rest Ariovistus himself, 
crossed the river; the rest were cut to pieces by 
the Roman cavalry. [Ariovistus.] 

Having thus completed two vei’y important wars 
in one summer, Caesar led his troops into their 
quarters for the winter early in the autumn, where 
ho left them under the command of Labienus, 
while he himself went into Cisalpine Gaul to at¬ 
tend to his civil duties in the province. 

The following year, B. c. 57, was occupied with 
the Belgic war. Alarmed at Caesar’s success, the 
various Belgic tribes, which dwelt between the 
Sequana (Seine) and the Rhine, and were the most 
warlike of all the Gauls, had entered into a con- 
fedt'mey to oppose Caesar, and had raised an army 
of 5100,0(10 men. Caesar meantime levied two 
new legions in C’isalpine Gaul, which increjused his 
army to eight legions; hut even this was but a 
small force compared with the overwhelming num¬ 
bers of the enemy. Caesar was the first to open 
the campaign by marching into the country of the 
llemi, who submitted at his approach, and entered 
into alliance wdth him. He then crossed the Axo- 
na (Aisne), and pitched his camp on a strong posi¬ 
tion on the riglit bank. But, in order to make a 
diversion, and to sejjarate the vast forces of the 
enemy, he sent Divitiacus with the Aedui to 
attack the country of the Bellovaci from the 
west. 'J'he enemy had nuiantime laid siege to 
Bibrax (Bievre), a town of tins Kemi, but retired 
when Caesar sent troops to its assistance. They 
soon, however, began to suffer from w'ant of provi¬ 
sions, and hearing that Divitiacus was approaching 
the territories of llie Bcllovaci, they came to the 
resolution of breaking up their vast army, and re¬ 
tiring to their own territories, where each people 
could obtain provisions and mainfiiin themselves. 
This determination was fatal to them: together 
they might possibly have conquered; but once sepa¬ 
rated, they had no chance of contending against 
the powerful Roman army. Hiflierto Caesar had 
remained in his entrenchments, but he now broke 
up from his quarters, and resumed the offensive. 
The Suessiones, the Bellovaci, and Ambiani were 
subdued in succession, or surrendered of their own 
accord; but a more formidable task aw'aited him 
when he came to the Nervii, the most warlike of 
all the Belgic tribes. In their country, near the 
river Sabis (Sambre), the Roman army w'us sur¬ 
prised by the enemy while engaged in marking 
out and fortifying the camp. lUiis part of the 
country was surrounded by woods, in which the 
Nervii had concealed themselves; and it seems, as 
Napoleon has remarked, that Caesar was on this 
oeeasion guilty of great imprudence in not having 
explored the country properly, as ho was well pro- 
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I vided with light armed troops. The attack of the 
Nervii was so unexpected, and the surprise so 
complete, that before the Romans could form in 
rank, the enemy was in their midst: the Roman 
soldiers began to give way, and the battle scfomed 
entirely lost. Cacsiir used every effort to amend 
his first error; he hastened from post to post, 
freely exposed his own person in the first line of 
the battle, and discharged alike the duties of a 
brave soldier and an able general. His exertions 
and the discipline of the Roman troops at length 
triumphed; and the Nervii were defeated with 
such immense slaughter, that out of 60,000 fight¬ 
ing-men only 500 remained in the state. The 
Aduatici, who were on their march to join the 
Nervii, returned to their own country when the}’’ 
heard of Caesar’s victory, and shut themselves up 
in one of their towns, which was of great natural 
strength, perhaps on the hill called at pie- 
sent Falais. Caesar marched to the place, and laid 
siege to it; but wdien the barbarians saw the mili- 
tjiry engines approaching the walls, they surren¬ 
dered to Caesar. In the night, however, they 
attempted to surprise the Roman cam}), but, being 
repulsed, paid dearly for their treachery ; for on 
the following day Caesar took possession of the 
town, and sold all the inhabitants as slaves, to the 
number of 53,000. At the sanu! time he received 
intelligence that the Veneti, IJnelli, and various 
other states in tin; north-W(!Kt of Gaul, had bu1> 
mitted to Af. Crassus, whom he had sent against 
them with one legion. Having tlms subjugaU’d 
the whole of the north of Gaul, Caesar led his 
troops into wintcr-cjuartc'rs in the country of the 
(himutes, Andes, and Turones, people near tin* 
Ligeris (Loire), in the* central parts of Gaul, and 
then iirocceded himself to (’isaljiine Gaul. When 
the senate received the d(‘S})atclies of Caesar an¬ 
nouncing this victory, they decreed a public thanks¬ 
giving of lifteim days—a distinction which had 
never yet been gninti’d to any one : the thanks¬ 
giving in Pomjiey's honour, after the Mithridatic 
war, had lasted for ten days, and that was the 
longest that had hitherto been decreed. 

At the beginning of the following year, n. r. 
56, which was Caesar's third campaign in (.iaul, 
he was deUiined some months in Italy l.'y the 
state of affairs at Rome. There had been a mis¬ 
understanding between Pompey and Crassus; and 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who had become a can¬ 
didate for the consulship, threatened to dejnive 
Caesar of his army and })rovinccs. Caesar accord¬ 
ingly invited Pompey and Crassus to come to him 
at Luca (Lucca), where he reconciled them to one 
another, and arranged that they should be the con¬ 
suls for the following year, and that Crassus should 
have the province of Syria, sind Pomi)ey the two 
Spains. Thi’V on their part agreed to obtain the 
})rolungation of Caesar's government for five years 
more, and pay for his troo})B out of the public trea¬ 
sury. It WHS not through any want of money 
that Caesar made the latter stipulation, for he 
had obtained immense booty in his two campaigns 
in Gaul; but so corrupt was the state of society at 
Rome, that he knew it would be difficult for him 
to retain his present })osition unless he was able to 
bribe the people and the leading men in the city. 
The money which he had acquired in his Gallic 
wars w'as therefore freely expended in carrying 
the elections of those candidates for public offices 
who would support his interests, and also in pro- 
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sents to the senators and other influential men 
who flocked to him at Luca to pay him their re¬ 
spects and share in his liberality. He held almost 
a sort of court at Luca : 200 senators waited upon 
him, and so many also that were invested with 
public offices, that 120 lictors were seen in the 
streets of the town. 

After settling the affairs of Italy, Caesar pro- 
cee^ded to his army at the latter end of the spring 
of n. c. 5(). During his absence, a powerful con¬ 
federacy had been formed against Ivim by the ma¬ 
ritime states in the n<)rth-w(?8t of Gaul. Many of 
these hail submitted to P. Crassua in the preceding 
year, alarmed at Caesar’s victories over the Belgians; 
but, following the example of the Veneti in Bre- 
tjigne, they had now all risen in arms figainst the Ro¬ 
mans. Fearing a general insurrection of all Gaul, 
Caesar thought it advisable to divide his army and 
distribute it in four different j)arts of the country. 
He himself, with the main body and the fleet 
which he had caused to be built on the Ligeris, un¬ 
dertook the conduct of the war against the Veneti; 
while he sent T. Titurius Sfibinus with three legions 
into the country of the Unelli, Curiosolitati, and 
Lexovii (Normandy). Labienus was despatched 
eastwiu'ds with a cavalry force into the country of 
the Treviri, near the Rhine, to keep down the 
Belgians and to prevent the Germans from crossing 
that river. Crassus was sent with twelve legionary 
cohorts and a great number of cavalry into Aqui- 
tania, to prevent the Bas(|ue tribes in the south of 
Gaul from joining the Veneti. The plan of the 
campaign was laid with great skill, and was crown¬ 
ed with complete success. The Veneti, after sut- 
fiu'ingagreat naval defeat, were obliged to surrender 
to Caesar, who treated them witli merciless severity 
in order to strike terror into the surrounding tribes: 
he put all the senators to death, and sold the rest 
of the people as slaves. About the same time, 
Titurius Sabinus conquered the Veneti and the 
surrounding people; and Crassus, though "with 
more difficulty, the greater part of Aquibanuu The 
presence of Labienus, and the severe defeats they 
had experienced in the preceding year, seem to 
have deterred the Belgians from any attempt at 
revolt. Although the season was far advanced, 
Caesar marched against the Morini and Menapii 
(in the neighbourhood of Calais and Boulogne), as 
they were the only people in Gaul that still re¬ 
mained in arras. On his approach, they retired into 
the woods, and the rainy season coming on, Caesar 
was obliged to lead his troops into winter-cpiarters. 
He accordingly recrossed the Sequana (Seim*), and 
stationed his soldiers for the winter in Normandy 
in the country of the Aulerci and Lexovii. Thus, 
in three campaigns, Caesar may be said to have 
conquered the whole of Gaul; but the spirit of the 
people was not yet broken. They therefore made 
several attempts to recover their independence; 
and it was not till their revolts had been again 
and again put down by Caesar, and the flower of 
the nation had perished in battle, that they leantt 
to submit to the Roman yoke. 

In the next year, b. c. 55, Pompey and Crassus 
were consuls, and proceeded to carry into execution 
the arrangement which had been entered into at 
Ijiica. They experienced, however, more opposition 
than they had anticipated : the aristocracy, headed 
by Cato, threw every obstacle in their way, but 
was unable to prevent the two bills proposed by the 
tribune Trebonius from being carried, one of which 
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assigned the provinces of the Spains and Syria to 
the consuls Pompey and Crassus, and the other 
prolonged Caesar’s provincial government for five 
additional years, lly the law of Vatinius, passed 
in B. c. 59, Gaul and lllyricum were assigned to 
Caesar for five years, namely, from the 1st of 
January, «. c. 58 to the end of December, b. c. 54; 
and now, by the law of Trebonius, the provinces 
were continued to him for five yctars more, namely, 
from the Ist of January, b. c. 53 to the end of 
the year 49. 

In B. c. 55, Caesar left Italy earlier than usual, 
in order to make preparations for a war with the 
Germans. This was his fourth campaign in Gaul. 
The Gauls had suffered too much in the last three 
campjugns to make any further attempt against the 
Romans at present; but Caesiir’s ambition would 
not allow him to be idle. Fresh wars must be 
undertaken and fresh victories gained to keep him 
in the recollection of the people, and to employ his 
troops in active service. Two German tribes, the 
IJsipctt's and the Tenchthcri, had been driven out 
of their own country by the Suevi, and had crossed 
the Rhine, at no great distance from its mouth, 
with the intention of settling in Gaul. This, how¬ 
ever, Caesar was resolved to prevent, and accord¬ 
ingly prepared to attack them. The Gennans 
opened negotiations with liim, but while these 
were going on, a body of their cavalry attacked 
and defeated Caesar's Gallic cavalry, which was 
vastly superior in numbers. On the next day, all 
the Gerinan chiefs came into Caesar’s camp to 
apologize for what tlusy had done; but, instead of 
acc<!pting their excuse, Caesar detained them, and 
straightway led out his troops to attack the enemy. 
D(!prived of their leadt'rs, and taken by surprise, 
the Germans after a feeble resistance took to fliglit, 
and were almost all destroyed by the Roman ca¬ 
valry. The remainder lied to the confluence of the 
Mosa (Meuse) and the Rhine, but few crossed the 
river iii ssifety. To strike terror into the Germans, 
Caesar resolved to cross the Rhine. In ten days 
ho built a bridge of boats across the river, probably 
in the neighbourhood of Cologne, and, after spend¬ 
ing eighteen days on the eastern side of the river, 
and ravaging the country of the Sigambri, he re¬ 
turned to Gaul and broke down the bridge. 

Although the greater part of the summer was 
now gone, Caesar resolved to invade Britain. His 
object in undertaking this expedition at such a 
hite period of the year was more to obtain some 
knowledge of tlie island from personal observation, 
than with any view to permanent conquest at pre¬ 
sent. He accordingly took with him only two 
legions, with which he sailed fi(»m the port Itius 
(probably Witsand, between Calais and Boulogne), 
and effected a landing soniewhere near the South 
Foreland, after a severe straggle with the natives. 
Several of the British tribes hereupon sent offers 
of submission to Caesar; but, in consequence of 
tlie loss of a great part of the Roman fleet a few 
days afterwards, they took up arms again. Being 
however defeated, they again sent offers of sul> 
mission to Caesar, who simply demanded double 
the number of hostages he had originally required, 
as he was anxious to return to Gaul before the 
season should be further advanced. He did not, 
therefore, wait for the hostages, but commanded 
them to be brought to him in Gaul. On his return, 
he punished the Morini, who had revolted in his 
absence; and, after leading his troops into winter^ 
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quarters among the Belgians, repaired, as usual, to 
the north of Italy. Caesar not gained any 
victories in this campaign equal to those of the 
three former years; but his victories over the Ger¬ 
mans and far-distant Britons were probably re¬ 
garded by the Romans with greater admiration 
than his conquests of the Gauls. The senate ac¬ 
cordingly voted him a public thanksgiving of twenty 
days, notwithstanding the opposition of Cato, who 
declared, that Caesar ought to be delivered up to the 
Usipetes and Tenchtheri, to prevent tlic gods from 
visiting upon Rome his violation of the law of na¬ 
tions in seizing the sacred persons of ambassadors. 

The greater part of Caesar's fifth campaign, «. c. 
54, was occupied with his second invasion of Bri¬ 
tain. After making an expedition into Illyricum, 
and afterwards into the country of the Treviri, 
who had sliewn a disposition to revolt, he set sail 
from the port Itius with an army of five legions, 
and landed without opposition at the stiine phace 
as in the former year. The British states had 
entrusted the supremo command to Cassivellaunus, 
a chief whose territories wei’e divided from the 
maritime states by the river Tamtisis (Thames). 
'J'he Britons bnively opposed the i)rogress of the 
invaders, but were defeated in a series of engage¬ 
ments. Caesar crossed the Thames at the only 
place where it was fordable, took the town of Cas- 
sivellaunus, and conquered great part of the coun¬ 
ties of Essex and Middlesex. In consequence of 
tliesc disasters, Cassivellaunus sued for peace ; and, 
after demanding hostages, and settling the tribute 
which Britain should pay yearly to the Roman 
people, Caesar returned to (iaul towards the latter 
part of the summer. Caesar gained ikj nmre by his 
second invasion of Britain than by his first. He 
had penetrated, it is true, further into the country, 
but lie had left no garrisons or military establish¬ 
ments behind him; and the people obeyed the 
Romans just as little afterwiu’ds {is they h{id done 
before. 

In consequence of tlie great scarcity of com in 
Gaul, arising from a drought this year, Caesar 
was obliged, contrary to his practice in former 
yeiirs, to divide his forces, and station his legions 
for the winter in different p{irt8 of Gaul. This 
seemed to the Gauls a favourable oj)portunity for 
recovering their lost independence, and destroying 
their conquerors. The Eburones, a Gallic people 
between the Meuse and the Rhino, near the mo¬ 
dem Tongres, led on by their chiefs, Ambi<»rix and 
Cativolcus, were the first to lH*gin the revolt, and 
attacked the camp of the legion and five cohorts 
under the command of T. Titurius Sabinus and 
L. Aurunculeius Cotta, only fifteen days after they 
had been stationed in their country. Alanned at 
the vast hosts which surrounded them, and fe;iring 
tluit they should soon be attacked by the Germans 
.'ilso, the Romans quittad their camp, with the in¬ 
tention of marching to the winter-quarters of the 
legions nearest them under promise of a s{ife-conduct 
from Ambiorix. This step was taken by SabiniiK 
{igainst the wish of Cotta, who mistrusted the good 
faith of Ambiorix. The result verified his fears : the 
Romans were attacked on their march by Ambiorix, 
and were destroyed almost to a man. This was the 
first serious disaster that Caesar had experienced in 
Gaul. Flushed with victory, Ambiorix and the 
I'lburones now proceeded to attack the camp of 
Q. Cicero, the brother of the orator, who was sta¬ 
tioned with one legion among the Nervii. The 
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j latter people and the Aduatici readily joined the 
Eburones, and Cicero’s camp was soon surrounded 
by an overwhelming host. Seconded by the bra¬ 
very of his soldiers, Cicero, though in a weak state 
of health, rcpuls(id the enemy in all their attempts 
to storm the camp, till he was at length relieved by 
Caesar in person, who ctime to his assistance with 
two legions, as soon as he h(*.ard of the dangerous 
position of his legate. The forces of the ene^iy, 
which amounted to f)0,000, were defeated by Cae8{ir, 
who then joined Cicero, and praised him and his 
men for the bravery they had shewn. In conse¬ 
quence of the unsettled state of Gaul, Caesar re- 
solviid to remain w'ith his army all the Avinter, and 
accordingly took up his quarters at Samarobriva 
(Amiens). About the same time, Indutiomtirus, 
a chief of the Treviri, attempted to form a confe¬ 
deracy against the Romans, but was attacked and 
killed by Labienus, who was stationed in the 
country of the Treviri. 

Jn September of this year, b. c. 64, Julia, Cae- 
s.ar’H daughter and l^ompey’s wife, died in child¬ 
birth ; but her death did not at the time affect the 
relations between Caesar and Pompey. In order, 
however, to keep up a family connexion between 
them, Caesar proposed that his niece Octavia, the 
wife of C. Marcellus and the sister of the future 
emperor Augustus, should marry Pompey, and 
tluit he himself should marry Ponipey’s daughter, 
w’ho was now the wife of Faustus Sulla. This 
proposal, however, was declined, but for what rea¬ 
son we are not told. 

In the next year, n. c. 53, which was Caesar’s 
sixth campaign in Giiul, the Gauls again took up 
arms, and entered into a most formid{ible conspi¬ 
racy to recover their independence. The destruc¬ 
tion of the Roman troops under Sabinus and Cotta, 
and the unsettled state of Gaul during the winter, 
had led Caesar to {ipprehcnd a general rising of the 
natives; and he Imd luxordingly levied two new 
h'gioiis in Cisalpine Giiul, ami obtained one from 
Pompey, who was remaining in the neighbourhood 
of Romo as proconsul with the imperium. Being 
thus at the head of a powerful army, he was able to 
subdue the nations that revolted,and soon compelled 
the Nervii, Senones, Carnutes, Menapii, ami Tre¬ 
viri to return to obedience. But as the I'reviri 
had been supported by the Germans, he crossed 
the Rhine again a little above the spot where he 
had passed over two years before, and having re¬ 
ceived the submission of the Ubii, proceeded to 
march into the country of the Suevi. The latter 
people, however, retired to their woods and fiist- 
nesses as he {Advanced ; and, finding it impossible 
to come up with the enemy, he again recn)ssed the 
Rhine, h.aving effected as little as in his previous 
invasion of lh(‘ country. On his return, he made 
a vigonujs effort to pjit down Ambiorix, who still 
continued in anus. I’hc country of the Eburones 
was laid waste with fire and sword; the troops of 
Ambiorix were again and again defeated, but he 
himself always esc{ipod falling into the hands of 
the Romans. Jn the midst of this war, when the 
enemy were almost subdued, Cicero’s camp was 
surprised by a body of the Sigambri, who h;id 
crossed the Rhine, and was almost taken. At the 
conclusion of the aunpaign, Caesar prosecuted a 
strict inquiry into the revolt of the Senones {ind 
Carnutes, and caused Acco, who had been the chief 
ringleader in the conspiracy, to be put to death. 
11c then stationed his troops for the winter among 
2 N 2 
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the Treviri, Lingones, and Senones, and departed 

to Cisalpine Gaul. 

Upon Caesar's arrival in Cisalpine Gaul, he 
heard of the death of Clodius, who was killed by 
IVfilo at the latter end of January, b. c. 52. This 
event was followed by tumults, which rent both 
Rome and Italy asunder; and it was currently re¬ 
ported in Gaul that Caesar could not possibly leave 
Itj|^y under these circumstances. The unsuccessful 
issue of last year’s revolt had not yet damped the 
spirits of the Gauls; the execution of Acco luul 
frightened all the chiefs, as ev(Ty one feared that 
his turn might come next; the hatred of tlie R<v 
man yoke was intense; and thus all the materials 
were ready for a geiuiral conflagration. It was 
first set alight by the Carmites, and in an incredi¬ 
bly short time it spread from country to country, 
till almost the whole of Gaul was in flames. Even 
the Aedni, who had been hitherto the faithful allies 
of the Romans, and had assisted them in all their 
wjirs, subsequenth" joined tlie general revolt. At 
the head of the insurrection was Vercingetorix, 
a young man of noble family belonging to the 
Arverni, and by far tlie ablest general that Cm^ 
sar had yet encountered. Never before had the 
Gauls been so uniUtd : Caesar’s conquests of the 
last six yeius seem<‘d to be now entirely lost. 
The war, therefore, of this year, n. c. 52, was by 
fiir the most arduous that Caesar had yet carried 
on; but his gemius triumphed over every obstacle, 
and rendered it the most lirilliant of all. 

It was in the depth of winter when the news of 
this revolt reached Caesar, for the Roman calendar 
was now nearly three months in advance of the 
real time of the year. Cuiisar would gladly havt; 
remained in Italy to watch tlie progress of events 
at Rome ; but not merely were his hard-won 
conquests at stake, but also his army, the loss 
of which would have ruined all his pVospects for 
the future. lie was tliendoro compelled to leave 
Rome ill Pompey’s power, and set out to join liis 
anny. It was, however, no easy matter to reach 
his troops, as the intermediate country was in the 
hands of the enemy, and he could not order them 
to come to him without exposing them to he at¬ 
tacked on their march. Having provided for the 
safety of the province in Transalpine Gaul, lu; 
resolved to surprise the eiuuny by crossing the 
Cebenna and descending into the country of the 
Arverni (Auvergne). With the forces already in 
the province, and with those wdiicfi he had himself 
brought from Italy, he elfected a passage over tliese 
mountains, though it was the deptli of winter, and 
the snow lay six feet on the ground. The Arvenii, 
who looked upon these mountains as an impregna¬ 
ble fortress, had made no preparations to resist 
Caesar, and accordingly sent to Vercingetorix to 
pray him to come to their assistance. This was 
what Caesar had anticipated: his only object was 
to direct the attention of the enemy to this point, 
while he himself stole away to his legions, lie 
accordingly remained only two days among the 
Arverni, and leaving his troops there in command 
of D. Brutus, he arrived by rapid journeys in the 
country of the Lingones, where two of his legions 
were stationed, ordered the rest to join him, and 
had assembled his whole army before Vercingetorix 
heard of his arrival in that part of the country. 
He lost no time in attacking the chief to>vn8 in the 
hands of the enemy. Vellaunodunura (in the coun¬ 
try of Chateau-Landon), Genabum (Orleans), and 
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Noviodiinum (Nouan, between Orleans and Bour- 
ges), fell into his hands without difficulty. Alarmed 
at Caesar’s rapid progress, Vercingetorix persuaded 
his countrymen to lay waste their country and 
destroy their towns, that Caesar might be deprived 
of all sustenance and quarters for his troops, I’his 
plan was accordingly carried into effect; but Ava- 
ricum (Bourges), the chief town of the Bituriges, 
and a strongly fortified place, was spared from the 
general destruction, contrary to the wishes of Ver¬ 
cingetorix. This town Caesar accordingly laid 
siege to, and, notwithstanding the heroic resistance 
ef the Gauls, it was at length taken, and all the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, were in¬ 
discriminately butchered by the Roman 8 oldie^ 3 ^ 
Caesar now divided his army into two parts: 
one division, consisting of four legions, he sent 
under the command of T. Labienus against the Se- 
nones and Parisii; tlui other, comprising six legions, 
he led himself into the country of the Arverni, and 
with them laid siege to Gergovia (near Clermont). 
The revolt of the Aedui shortly afterwards com¬ 
pelled him to raise the siege, but not until he had 
received a severe repulse in attempting to storm 
the town. Meantime, the Aedui had tiiken No- 
viodunum, in which Caesar had placed nil his 
stores; and, as his jiosition had now become vtiry 
critical, he hastened northwards to join Labienus 
ill the country of the Senones. By rapid marches 
he eluded the pursuit of the encm}', crossed the 
Ligeris (Loin*), and joined Labienus in safety. 

Tile revolt of the Aiidui inspired fresh courage 
in the Gauls, and Vercingetorix soon found himself 
at the li(‘ud of a much larger anny than he had 
hitherto commanded. Fearing now for the safl'ty 
of the province, Caesar began to march southwards 
through the country of the Lingones into that of 
the Seijuani. 'I’he Gauls followed him in vast 
numbers, and attacked him on his march. After 
an obstinate engfigcmient, in which Caesar is said 
to have lost liis sword, the Gallic cavalry were 
I repulsed by the German horse whom Caewir had 
procured from beyond the Rhine. Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix led off his infantry, and retreated 
towards Alesia (Alisc in Burgundy, between Semur 
and Dijon), whither he was pursued by Ciaosar. 
After dismissing liis cavalry, Vercingetorix sliut 
himself up in the town, which was considered im¬ 
pregnable, and resolved to wait for succours from 
his countrymen. Caesar immediately laid siege 
to the place, and drew lines of circumvallation 
around it. The Romans, however, were in their 
turn soon surrounded by a vast Gallic army, whicli 
had assembled to raise the siege. The Roman 
anny was thus placed in imminent peril, and in no 
instance in Caesar’s whole life was his military 
genius so conspicuous. He was between two great 
aniiics; Vercingetorix had 70,000 men in Alesia, 
and the Gallic army without consisted of between 
250,000 and 300,000 men. Still, he would 
not raise the siege. He prevented Vercingetorix 
from breaking thraugh the lines, entirely routed 
the G<allic anny without, and finally compelled 
Alesia to surrender. Vercingetorix himself thus 
fell into his hands. The full of Alesia was followed 
by the submission of the Aedui and Arverni, Cae¬ 
sar then led his troops into winter-quarters, and 
resolved to pass the winter himself at liibracte, 
in the country of the Aedui. After receiving 
Caesar’s despatches, the senate voted him a public 
thanksgiving of twenty days, as in the year 55. 
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The victories of the preceding year had deter¬ 
mined the fate of Gaul; but many states still re¬ 
mained in arms, and entered into fresh conspiracies 
during the winter. The.next year, b. c. .51, Cae¬ 
sar’s eighth campaign in Gaul, was occupied in the 
Kiduction of these states, into the particulars of 
w'hich wc need not enter. It is sufficient to say, 
that he conquered in succession the Ccirnutes, tlie 
Bellovaci, .and the Armoric states in western Gaul, 
took Uxellodunum, a town of the Cadurci (Cahors), 
and closed the campaign by the reduction of 
Aquitania. lie then led his troops into winter- 
quju'ters, and p.assed the winter at Nemetocenna in 
Belgium. lie here employed himself in the pacifi¬ 
cation of Gaul; and, as he already saw that his 
presence would soon he necessary in Italy, he was 
anxious to remove all causes for future wars. He 
accordingly imposed no new taxes, treated the 
states with honour and respect, and bestowed great 
presents upon the chi(“fs. The experience of the 
last two ye.ars had taught the Gauls that they had 
no hope of contending successfully against Caesar; 
and as he now treated them with mildness, they 
were the more readily induced to submit patiently 
to the Roman yoke. Having thus completed the 
jiacilication of (i.'iul, Ca<*sjir found that he could 
leave his army in the spring of m. c. .5(1, and thenv 
fon', conticiry to his usual practice;, rej)aired at the 
end of the winter to Cisalpine Gaul. 

While Caesar h.ad thus been actively engaged 
in Gaul during the last two years, affairs at Rome 
had taken a turn, which thn'atonod a speedy rup¬ 
ture between liim and Poinpey. The death of 
(Vassus in the Parthian war in n. c. .53 h.ad left 
('aesar and Poinpey alone at the head of the state. 
Pompey had been the chief instrument in mising 
(.'a(!s.ar to power in order to serve his own end#, 
and never secuns to have supposed it possible 
thiit the conqueror of Mithridatc.s could be thrown 
into the shade by any man in the world. 'J’his, 
however, now began to be the case ; Caesar’s bril¬ 
liant victories in Gaul were in every body's 
mouth ; and Pompey saw with ill-disguised 
mortification that he was becoming the second 
])er 80 ii in the state. Tliougli this did not le.ad 
iuin to break Avitb Caesar at once, it made him 
anxious to increase bis ])()Vvor .and influence, 
and he had therefore resolved as early as n. c. .5.3 
U. obtain, if possible, the dictatorship. He ac¬ 
cordingly u.sed no effort to put .an eml to the dis¬ 
turbances at Rome between Milo .and (Jlodius in 
that year, in hopes tliat all parties would be 
willing to accede to his wishes in order to restore 
peace to the city; These disturbances broke out 
into peifect anarchy on tin; death of Clodius at 
the beginning of the following y<‘ar, n, c. 52, and 
led to the ajqiointincnt of Pompey as Bt>le consul 
with the concurrence of the senate. 1’his, it is true, 
did not entirely meet Pompey’s wishes, yet it was 
the first step which the aristocnicy liad taken to 
gr.atify Poinpey, and it paved the w.ay for a recon¬ 
ciliation with them. The acts of Pompey's consul¬ 
ship, which were all directed to the increase of his 
power, belong to Pompey’s life; it is sufficient 
to mention here, that among other things he ob¬ 
tained the prolongation of his government in Spain 
for five years more; and ns he was not yet pre¬ 
pared to break entirely with Caesar, he allowed 
some of the tribunes to carry a law exempting 
Caesar from the necessity of coming to Jtome to 
become a candidate for the consulship. The ten 
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years of Caesar’s government would expire at the 
end of B. c. 49, and he was therefore resolved to 
obtain the consulship for B. c. 48, for otherwise he 
would become a private man. 

In the following year, b. c. 51, Pompey entered 
into still closer connexions with the aristocracy, 
but at the same time was not willing to support all 
the violent measures of the consul M. Claudius 
Marcellus, who proposed to send a successor to Cae¬ 
sar, on the plea that the war in 0.t.u1 was finished, 
and todeprive him of the privilege of becoming a can¬ 
didate for the consulship in his absence. At length 
a decree of the senate was passed, that the consuls 
of the succeeding year, h. c. 50, should on the 
first of March consult the senate respecting the 
di.spos<al of the consular provinces, by which time 
it was hoped that Poinpey would be prepared to 
take decisive measures against Caesar. The con¬ 
suls for the next year, b. c. 50, L. Aemilius Paul- 
lus and C. Ckaudius Marcellus, and the powerful 
tribune C. Cnrio, were all reckoned devoted parti- 
zans of Pompc'y and the senate. Caesar, however, 
gained over P.'iullus and Curio by large bribes,and 
with an unsparing hand distributed immense sums 
of money among the leading imm of Rome. Thus 
this year passed by without the senate coming to 
any decision. The great fear which l*ompey and 
the senate entertained was, that Caesar should he 
el«*cted consul while he was still at the head of Ids 
army, and it was tlusrefore proposed in the senate 
by the consul C. Marcellus, that Caesar sliould hay 
down Ids comnmnd by the 13th of November. 
This it could not be expected that Caesar would do ; 
his proconsulate had u})\vards of another year to 
nin ; and if he had come to Rome as a private man 
to sue for the consulship, there can he little doubt 
that his life would have been sacrificiid. Cato had 
declared that he would bring Caesar to trial as 
soon as ho laid down Ids command ; but the trial 
would have been only a mockery, for Poinpey was 
in the neighbourhood of the city at the head of an 
army, and would }<ave overawed the judges by his 
soldiery a.s at Milo’s trial. The tribune Curio 
consequently interposed his veto upon the proposi¬ 
tion <»f Marcellus. Me.antime Caesar had come 
into Cisalpine Gaul in the spring of B. 0. .50, as al¬ 
ready mentioned. Hero he was received by the 
inunicip.al towns and colonii's with the greatest 
marks of respect and affection; and after remain¬ 
ing there a short time, he retunied to Transal¬ 
pine Gaul and held a review of his whole anny, 
which he had so long led to victory. Anxious to 
diminish the number of his troops, the senate had, 
under pretext of a war with the Parthians, ordered 
that Pompey and Caesar should each furnish a 
legion to be sent into the East. The legion which 
Poinpey intended to d«‘vote to this service was the 
one he had lent to Caesar in b. c. 53, and which 
he now accordingly demanded back ; and .although 
Caesar saw that he shoidd thus be deprived of two 
legions, which would probably he employed against 
himself, he did not think it advisable to break with 
the senate on this point, and felt that he was suffi¬ 
ciently strong to spare even two legions. H e accord¬ 
ingly sent them to the senate, after bestowing libe¬ 
ral presents upon each soldier. Upon their arrival 
in Italy, they were not, as Caesar had anticipated, 
sent to the East, but were ordered to pass the 
winter at Capua. After this Caesar stationed his 
remaining eight legions in winter-quartere, four in 
Belgium and four among the Aedui, and then re- 
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paired to Cisalpine Gaul. He took up his quar¬ 
ters at Ravenna, the last town in his province 
bordering upon Italy, and there met C. Curio, who 
informed him more particularly of the state ol 
affairs at Rome. 

Though war seemed inevitable, Caesar still shew¬ 
ed himself willing to enter into negotiations wuh 
the aristocracy, and accordingly sent Curio with a 
letter addressed to the senate, in which he ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to resign his command it 
Pompey would do the same, but intimated that 
he would continue to hold it if Pompey did not 
accede to his offer. Curio arrived at Rome on 
the first of January, b. c. 49, the day on which 
the new consuls L. Cornelius Lentulus and C. 
Claudius Marcellus entered upon their office. It 
was with great difficulty that the tribunes M. 
Antonius and Q. Cassius Longinus forced the se¬ 
nate to allow the letter to be read, but they could 
not prevail upon the house to take the subject of it 
into deliberation and come to a vote upon it. The 
consuls, however, brought before the house the state 
of the republic in general; and after a violent de¬ 
bate the motion of Scipio, Pompey’a father-in-law, 
was carried, “ that Caesar should disband his army 
by a certain day, and that if he did not do it he 
should be regaidcd as an enemy of the state.'” 
Cpon this motion the tribunes M. Antonius and 
Q. Cassius put their veto; but their opposition was 
set at naught. Pompey had now made up his 
mind to crusli Caesar, if possible, and accordiDgly 
the more violent counsels prevailed. Antonius and 
Cassius were ejected from the senate-house, and on 
the sixth of January the senate passed the decree, 
which was tantamount to a declaration of martial 
law, that the consuls and other magistrates “ should 
provide for tlie safety of the stete,” Antonius and 
Cassius considering their lives no longer stife, fled 
from the city in disguise to Caesar’s anny, and 
called ujioii him to protect the inviolable persons of 
the tribunes. War was now declared. The senate 
entrusted the whole management of it to Pompey, 
made a frijsh distribution of the provinces, divided 
the whole of Italy into certain districts, the defence 
of each of which was to be entrusted to some dis¬ 
tinguished senator, determined that fresh levies of 
troops should be held, and voted a sum of money 
from the public treasur}’^ to Pompey. Pompey had 
had all along no apprehensions as to the result of 
a war ; he seems to have regarded it as sciircely 
possible that Caesar should ever seriously think of 
inarching against him ; liis great fame, he thought, 
would cause a multitude of troops to flock around 
him whenever he wished them; and thus in his 
confidence of success, lie had neglected all means 
for raising an army. In addition to this he had 
been deceived as to the disposition of Caesar’s 
troops, and had been led to believe that they wctc 
ready to desert their general at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Consequently, when the war broke out, 
Pompey had scarcely any troops except the two 
legions which he had obtained from Caesar, and 
on the fidelity of which he could by no means 
rely. So unpopular too was the senatorial party 
in Italy, that it was with great difficulty they 
could levy troops, and when levied, they took the 
first opportunity of passing over to Catisar. 

As soon as Caesar learnt the last resolution of 
the senate, he assembled his soldiers, informed 
them of the wrongs ho had sustained, and called 
upon them to support him. Finding them quite 
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the ini|toil.iJi(.e ol exp-r.. ion, that the enemy 
Uii;'l)t have no time to complete their preparu- 
tioiis. Therefore, though it was tin middle of 
winter, he pushed on with the utnio.st rapidity, 
and sndi was the popularity of his caust; in Italy, 
that city after city opened its gates to him, and 
his march was like a triumphal progress. Arre- 
tium, Pisaurum, Fan urn, Ancona, Iguvium, and 
Auximum, fell into his hands. These siiccesse's 
caused the utmost consteniation at Rome; it was 
reported that Caesar’s cavalry w,is already near 
the gates of the city; a general puic seized the 
senate, and they fled from the city even without 
taking with them the money from the public 
treasury, and did not recover their courage till 
they had got as far south as Capua, (^lesar 
continued his victorious march through Piemum 
till he came to Corfinium, which was the first town 
that offered him any vigorous resistance. L. I)o- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, who had been appointed 
Caesai’’8 successor in Gaul, had thrown hiinM'lf 
into Corfinium with a strong force ; but as Pompey 
did not come to his assistance, ho wtis unable to 
maintain the place, and fell himself into Crmsar’s 
hands, together with several other senators an l 
distinguished men. Caesar, with the sara<* cle¬ 
mency which he displayed througliout the whole 
of the civil war, dismissed them all uninjured, and 
hastened in pursuit of Pompey, who had now rt^- 
solved to abandon Italy and was ai;co!<imi:f> has¬ 
tening on to Uruudisium, intending from thence 
to sail to Greece. I’ompey reached Rrundisiuin 
Iwfore Caesar, but had not sailed wfion the latter 
arrived before the town. Caesar straightway laid 
siege to the place, but Pompey abandoned it on 
I the 17th of March and embarked for Greece. 
Caesar was unable to follow Pompey for want of 
ships, and therefore determined to march against 
Afninius and Petreius, Pompey’s legates in Spain« 
who possessed a powerful army in that country. He 
accordingly marched back from Brundisium and 
repjiired to Rome, having thus in three months 
become the supreme master of the whole of Italy. 

After remaining in the neighbourhood of Rome 
for a short time, hi; set out for Spain, having left 
M. Lepidus in charge ot the city and M. Antonius 
in command of the troops in Italy. He sent 
Curio to drive Cato out of Sicily, Q. Valerius to 
Uike possession of Sardinia, and C. Antonius to 
occupy Illyricum. Curio and Valerius obtained 
possession of Sicily and Sardinia without opposi¬ 
tion ; and Curio then passed over into Africa, 
which was in possession of the Pompeian party. 
Ilei-e, however, he met with strong opposition, and 
at length was defeated and lost his life in a battle 
with Juba, king of Mauritania, who supported 
P. Atius Varus, the Pompeian commander. C. 
Antonius also met with bad success in Illyri¬ 
cum, for his army was defeated and he himself 
taken prisoner. These events, however, hap¬ 
pened at a later period in this year; and these 
disasters were more than counterbalanced by Cae¬ 
sar’s victories in the meantime in Spain. Caesar 
left Rome about the middle of April, and on his 
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n.rrivHl in Gaul found, tlwit Mussiliu refused to 
Kubniit to him. Ho forthwith laid siege to the 
place, but unable to take* it immediately, he left 
C. Trebonius and 1). Rrutiig with j)art of his troops 
to prosecute the siege, and continued his march to 
S{Miin. In this country Pompey had seven 
legions, three under tin; command of L. Afranius 
in the nearer province, two under M. Petreius in 
the further, and two under M. Terentius Varro 
also in the latter province west of the Anas 
(Guadiana). Varro remained in the west; but 
Afranius and Petreius on the approach of Caesar 
united their forces, and took up a strong position 
near the town of Ilerda (Lerida in Cat^onia) on 
the right bank of the Sicoris (Segre). Into the 
details of this campaign we cannot enter. It is 
sufficient to state, that, after experiencing great 
difficultieB at first and some reverses, Caesar at 
length reduced Afranius and Petreius to such 
difficulties that they were obliged to surrender. 
They themselves were dismissed uninjured, part of 
their troops disbanded, and the remainder incorpo¬ 
rated among Caesar's troops. Caesar then pro¬ 
ceeded to march against Varro; but after the 
victory over Afranius and Petreius, there was no 
army in Spain capable of resisting the conqueror, 
and Varro accordingly surrendered to Caesar when 
the latter arrived at Corduba (Cordova). Hiiving 
thus subdued Jill Spain, which had engaged him 
only forty days, he rctunied to Gaul. Massilia had 
not yet yielded, but the siege had been prosecuted 
with so much vigour, that tlie inliabiUints were 
compelled to surrender the town soon after his 
arrival before tlie walls. 

While Caesar was before Massilia, he received 
intelligence that he had been a])pointed dicUitor 
by the praetor M. Lepidus, who had been em¬ 
powered to do BO by a law passed for the purpose. 
This appointment, which was of course made in 
accordance with Caesar’s wishes, was contrary to 
all precedent; for a praetor had not the power of 
nominating a dictator, and the senate was entirely 
passed over: but it is idle to talk of established 
forms under such circumstances; it was necessary 
that there should be a higher magistrate than 
praetor to hold the comitia for the election of 
the consuls; and Caesar wished to enter Rome 
invested with some high official i)owcr, which 
he could not do so long as he was merely pro- 
consul. Accordingly, as soon as Massilia sur¬ 
rendered, Caesar hastened to Rome and entered 
upon his dictatorship, but laid it down agrain at 
the end of eleven days after holding the consular 
comitia, in which he iiimself and P. Servilius V.atia 
Isauricus were elected consuls for the next year. 
But during these eleven days he caused some very 
important laws to be passed. The first, which was 
intended to relieve debtors, but at tlie same time 
protect to a great extent the rights of creditors, 
was in the present state of affairs a most siilutary 
measure. (For the provisions of this lex, see 
Did. of Ant. s. v. Julia Lex ile Foenore.) Ho next 
obtained the reversal of the sentences which had 
been pronounced against various persons in ac¬ 
cordance with the laws passed in Pompey’s last 
consulship; ho also obtained the recall of several 
other exiles ; he further restored tlie descendants 
of those who had been proscribed by Sulla to the 
enjoyment of their rights, and rewarded the Trans- 
pad^i by the citizenship for their faithful support 
of his cause. 
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After laying down the dictatorship, Cuesiir went 
in December to Bnindisium, where he had pre¬ 
viously ordered his troops to assemble. He had 
lost many men in the long march from Spain, and 
also from sickness arising from their passing the 
autumn in the south of Italy. Pompey had not 
been idle during the summer, and liad employed his 
time in raising a large army in Greece, Egypt, and 
the East, the scene of his former glory. He thus 
collected an army consisting of nine legions of Ro¬ 
man citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and 
infantry; and, though it is impossible to estimate its 
exact strength, as we do not know the number of 
men which each legion contained, it was decidedly 
greater than the army which Caesar had assembled 
at Bnindisium. His fleet entirely commanded the 
sea, and so small was the number of Caesar's ships, 
that it seemed impossible that he should venture 
to cross the sea in face of Pompey's superior fleet. 
This circumstcance, and also the time of the year 
caused M.Bibulu8,the commander of Pompey's fleet, 
to relax in his guard ; and thus when Caesar set sail 
from Bnindisium, on tlie 4th of January, he arrived 
the next day in safety on the coast of Epoinis. In 
consequence, however, of the small number of his 
ships, Caesar was able to carry over only seven le¬ 
gions, which, for the causes previously mentioned, 
had been so thinned as to amount only to 15,000 foot 
and 500 horse. After landing this force, he sent back 
his ships to bring over the remainder; but part of 
the fleet was interci'pted in its return by M. Bibulus, 
who cruelly j)ut all the crews to death; and the 
Pompeian fleet kept up such a strict watch along 
the coast, that the reniainclcr of Caesar's amiy was 
obliged for the present to remain at Bnindisium. 
Caesar was thus in a critical position, in the midst 
of tlie enemy's country, cut oil’ from the rest of his 
army; but he knew that he could thoroughly rely 
on his men, and therefore immediately commenced 
I acting on the ofl’ensive. After gaining possession 
of Oriciim and Apollonia, ho hastened northwards, 
in hopes of surprising DyiThachium, where all 
Pompey’s stores were deposited; but Pompey, by 
rapid marches, reached this town before him, and 
both annies then encamped opposite to each other, 
Pompey on the right and Caesar on the left bank 
of the river Apsus. Caesar was at length joined 
by the remainder of his troops, which were brought 
over from Bnindisium with great difficulty by M. 
Antonius and Q. Fuflus Calenus. Pompey mean¬ 
time had retired to some high ground near Dyr- 
rhachium, and as he would not venture a battle 
with Caesar's veterans, Caesar began to blockade 
him in his position, and to erect lines of circum- 
vallation of an extraordinary extent; but wiien 
these were nearly completed, Pompey forced a 
passage through Caesar’s lines, and drove back 
his legions with considerable loss. Caesar thus 
found himself compelled to retreat from his 
present position, and accordingly eonmienccd his 
march for 'Phessaly, pursued by Pompey’s anny, 
which was not however able to come up with him. 
Pompey’s plan of avoiding a general engagement 
with Caesar's veterans till he could place more 
reliance upon his own troops, was undoubtedly a 
wise one, and had been hitherto crowned with 
success; but liis victory at Dyrrhachium and the 
retreat of the enemy inspired him with more confi¬ 
dence, and induced him to give heed to those of 
his officers who recommended him to bring the 
contest to an issue by an immediate battle. Ac- 
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cordingly, when Pompey came up with Caesar, 
who was encamped on the plains of Pharsalus or 
Pharsalla, in Thessaly, he offered him battle, which 
was readily accepted by Caesar. Their numbers 
were very unequal : Pompey had 45,000 foot- 
soldiers and 7000 horse, Caesjir 22,000 foot-soldiers 
and 1000 horse. The battle, which was fought on 
the 9th of August, b. c. 48, according to the old 
calendar, ended in the total defeat of Pompoy’s 
army. Pomp(!y fled to the court of Egypt, pursued 
by Caesar, but was murdered there before the 
latter arrived in the country. [Pompeius.] 

The battle of Pharsalia decided the fate of the 
republic. When news of it reached Home, various 
laws were passed, which conferred in fact supreme 
power upon Caesar. Though absent, he was no¬ 
minated dictator a second tinn^, and that not for 
six months or a shorter time, but for a whole year. 
He appointed M. Antonins his master of the horse, 
and entered upon the oflice in September of this 
year (b. c. 48), so that the commencement and 
termination of his dictc'itorship and consulship did 
not coincide, as some modern writers have repre¬ 
sented. JHe was also nominated to the consulship 
for the next five years, but this privilege ho did 
not avail himself of; he was invested, moreover, 
with the tribunicial power for life, and with the 
right of holding all the comitia for the election of 
the magistrate.-!, with the exception of those for 
the choice of the plebeian tribunes ; and it was for 
this reason that no nuigi-strates exc('pt the tribunes 
of the plebs were elected for the lu'xt year, as 
Caesar did not return to Rome till September in 
B. c. 47 

Cuesai went to Egypt, as wc liave already said, 
in jinrsuit of JVnnpey, and upon his arrival there, 
ho became involved in a war, which detained him 
several months, and gave the remains of the Poin- 
})e,ian party time to rally and to make fresh prepa¬ 
rations for continuing the war. The war in Egypt, 
usually called the Alexandrine war, iirosc from 
Caesar’s resolving to settle tlio disputes respcxi- 
ing the succession to the kingdom. Caesar dev 
tennined that Cleopatra, whose fascinations com¬ 
pletely won his lieart, and her elder brother i*tole- 
iny should reign in common ; but as this decision 
was oppos(!d by the guardians of the young king, 
a war broke out between tlieni and Ciiesur, in 
which he was for some time exposed to great dan¬ 
ger on account of the small number of his forces. 
Hut, having received reiixforceiucnts, he liiudly 
prevailed, and placed Cleopatra and her youngt;r 
l)roth(‘r on the throne, as the elder had perished in 
the coarse of the contest. It was soon after this, 
that Cleopatra had a sou by Caesar. [Caesakiun; 
Cleopatra.] 

Afti'r bringing the Alexandrine war to a close, 
in the latter end of March, b. e, 47, Caesjir marched 
through Syria into Pontus in order to attack Phar- 
naces, the son of the ciilebrated Mithridates, who 
had defeated Cn. Domitius Calvinus, one of Caesar’s 
legates. This war, however, did not detain him 
long ; for Pharnaces, venturing to come to an open 
battle with the dictator, was utterly defeated, on 
the 2nd of August, near Zela. He thence pro¬ 
ceeded to lionu;, settling the affairs of the provinces 
in the way, and arrived in the capital in Septem¬ 
ber. As the year of his dictatorship was ixearly 
expiring, he caused himself to be appointed to the , 
dignity again for a year, and he nominated 
M. Aemilius Lepidus his master of the horse, j 
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His third dictatorship consequently begins before 
the termination of the year 47. The property 
of Pompey and of several others of the aristo¬ 
cracy was now confiscated and sold by public 
auction. That he might the more easily re¬ 
ward his own friends, the dictator increased the 
numluir of praetors and of the members of the 
priestly colleges, and also introduced a great num¬ 
ber of his partizans into the senate. For the re¬ 
mainder of this year he elevated Q. Fufius Calenus 
and P. Vatinius to the consulship, but he caused 
himself and his master of the horse, M. Aemilius 
Lepidus to be elected consuls for the next year. It 
was during tins time that he quelled a formidable 
mutiny of his troops which had broken out in 
Campania. 

Caesar did not remain in Rome more than two 
or three months. With his usual activity and 
energy, lie set out to Africa before the end of the 
j'ear (b. c. 47), in order to cjirry on the war against 
Scipio and Cato, who had collected a large army 
in that country. Their forces were far greater 
than Caesar could bring against them at present; 
but he was well aware of the advantage which 
a general has in acting on the offensive, and 
had too much reliance on his own genius to be 
alarmed by mere disparity of numbers. At the 
cominencement of the campaign, however, Caesar 
was in considerable difficulties; but, having been 
joined by some of his other legions, he was able to 
prosecute the campaign with more vigour, and finally 
brought it to a dose by the battle of Thapsus, on 
the tith of April, n. c. 4G, in which the Pompeian 
anny was completely defeated. Cato, finding him¬ 
self unable to defend Utica, ])ut an end to his own 
life. The other towns in Africa submitted to the 
conqueror, and Caesar vvxis thus ubhi to be in Rome 
agtiin by the latter end of .July, according to the 
old calendar. 

Caesar was now the undisputed master of the 
Roman world. As he drew near to Rome, great 
apprehen.sion8 were entertained by his enemies 
lest, notwithstanding liis former clenumcy, he should 
irnifcite Marius and Sulla, and proscribe all his 
opponents. Hut these fears were piTlectly ground¬ 
less. A love of cruelty was no part of Cairstir’s 
nature; and, with a magnaniinity which victors 
rarely shew, and least of all those in civil wars, he 
freely forgave all who had borne arms against him, 
and declared that he should make no difference 
between Pom]>eians and Caesarians. His object 
was now to allay animosities, and to secure tlie 
lives and property of all the citizens of his new 
kingdom. As soon as the news of liis African vic¬ 
tory reached Home, and before he himself arrived 
there, a public thanksgiving of forty days was de¬ 
creed in his honour, fuid the dictatorship was be¬ 
stowed upon him for ten years, and the censorship, 
under the new title of “Pracfectus Moruin,” for 
three years. Caesar had never yet enjoyed a tri¬ 
umph ; and, as he had now no further enemies to 
meet, he availed himself of the opportunity of cele¬ 
brating his victories in Caul, Egypt, Pontus, and 
Africa by four magnificent triumphs. None of 
these, however, were in honour of his successes in 
the civil war; and consequently his African tri¬ 
umph was to commemorate his victory over Juba, 
and not over Scipio and Cato, Those triumphs 
were followed by largesses of corn and money to 
the people and the soldiers, by public banquets, 
and all sorts of entertainments. Never before had 
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the games of the circus and the amphitheatre been 
celebrated with such splendour; for Caesar well 
knew the temper of the Roman populace, and that 
they would be willing enough to surrender their 
so-called liberties if they were well fed and amused. 

(^'le8^lr next appears in the character of a legis- 
Litor. Jle now proceeded to correct the various 
evils which had crept into the state, and to obtoin 
the enactment of several laws suitable to the alter¬ 
ed condition of the commonwealth. He attempted 
by severe sumptuary laws to restrain the extrava¬ 
gance which pervaded all classes of society. In 
order to prevent any other general from fol¬ 
lowing his own career, he obtiiined a law by 
which no one was to be allowed to hold a praeto¬ 
rian province for longer than one year, or a consular 
for more than two years. But the most important 
of his changes this year (b. c. 46) was the refi*rma- 
tion of the calendar, which was a real benefit to 
his country and the civilized world, and which he 
accomplished in his charact»‘r as pontifex maximus, 
with the assistance of Sosigenes, the Alexandrine ma¬ 
thematician, and the scribe M. Flavius, though he 
himself also was well acquainted with astronomy. 
The regulation of the Roman calendar had always 
been entrusted to th(! college of pontiffs, who had 
been accustomed to hmgthen or shorten the year at 
their pleasure for political purposes; and the confu¬ 
sion had at length bcicomo so great, that the Roman 
y(;ar was three months in .advance of the real time. 
To remedy this serious evil, (’aesar added DO days 
to this year, and thus made the whole year consist 
of 445 d.ays; and he guarded against a repetition 
of similar errors for the future by adapting the ye.ar 
to the sun’s course. {Diet, of A nl. s.r. CuUmdarium.) 

In the midst of those labours, f'.aesar was inter¬ 
rupted by intelligence of a formidable insurrection 
which had broken out in Spain, where the remains of 
the Pompeian party had again collected a large 
.army under the comm.and of Pompey’s sons, Cneiiis 
and Sextus. Having been previously designated 
consul and dictiitor for the following year, Caesar 
.set out for Sjiain at the latter end of n. 46’. 
With his usual activity, he arrived at Obulco near 
Corduba in twenty-seven days from th<‘ time of 
his leaving Rome. Jle found the enemy able to 
oiler stronger opposition than he had anticip.ated; 
but he brought the war to a close by tin; battle of 
Mundii, on the 17th of March, n. r. 45, in which 
he entirely defeated the enemy. It was, howev<‘r, * 
a hard-fought battle : Caesar’s troops were at first 
drivtm back, and were only rallied again by their 
general’s exposing bis own person, like a common 
soldier, in the front line of the battle. Cn. Piun- 
peius was killed shortly afterwards, but Sextjis 
m.ade good his escape. 'J’Jic settlement of tlie 
•affairs in Spain dtifiiincd C’aesar in the province 
some months longer, and he consequently did not 
reach Rome till September. He entered the city 
at the beginning of October in triumph on account 
of his victories in Spain, although the victory had 
been gained over Roman citizens, and he also al¬ 
lowed triumphs to his legates Fabius Maximus and 
Q. Pedius. The senate received him with the most 
servile flattery. They had in his absence voted a 
public thanksgiving of fifty days on account of his 
victory in Spain, and various other honorary de¬ 
crees, and they now vied with each other in paying 
him every species of adulation and homage. He 
w.a8 to wear, on all public occtasions, the triumphal 
robe ; he was to receive the title of ** Father of his 
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countrystatues of him were to be placed in all 
the temples; his portrait was to be struck on coins; 
the month of Quintilis was to receive the name of 
Julius in his honour, and he was to be raised to a 
rank among the gods. But there were still more 
important decrees than these, which were intended 
to legalise his power and confer upon him the whole 
government of the Roman world. He received tlie 
title of imperator for life ; he was nominated consul 
for the next ten y(!ars, and both dictator and prae- 
fcctus morum for life; his person was declared 
sacred; a guard of senators and knights was ap¬ 
pointed to protect him, and the whole senate took 
an oath to watch over his 8.afety. 

If we now look at the w.ay in which Caesar ex¬ 
erted his sovereign power, it cannot be denied that 
he used it in the main for the good of his country. 
He still pursued his former merciful course: no 
proscriptions or executions took place; and he began 
to revolve vast schemes for the benefit of the Ro¬ 
man world. He was at the same time obliged to 
rcw.-ird his followers, and for that reason he greatly 
increased tii<5 number of senators, augmented the 
number of public magistrates, so that there were to 
be sixteen juaetors, forty quaestors, and six acdilos, 
and he added new members to the priestl}'^ colleges. 
Among his other plans of internal improvement, he 
proposed to frame a digest of all the Roman laws, 
to establish public libraries, to drain the Pomptine 
marshes, to enlarge the harbour of Ostia, .and to 
dig a canal throiigh the isthmus of Corinth. To 
protect the boundaries of the Roman empire, he 
meditated expeditions against the Parthiaris and 
the barbarous tribes on the Danube, and bad already 
begun to make preparations for Ins departure to 
the J’last. In the midst of those vast projects he 
entered upon the last ye.ar of his life, n. c. 44, and 
his fifth consulship and dictatorship. He had 
made M. Antony his colleague in the consulship, 
.and M. Ijt*pidus the master of the horse. Caesar 
had for some time past resolved to preserve the 
supreme power in his family; and, .as he h.ad no 
legitimate children, had fixed upon his great- 
nephew Octavius (afterwards the emperor Augustus) 
as his successor. Possessing royal power, ho now 
wished to obtain the title of king, which in? might 
hand down to his successor on the tlironi*, .and 
.accordingly got his colleague Antony to offer him 
the diadem in public on the festival of the Lu- 
percalia (the 15th of Febni.ary); but, seeing that 
the proposition was not favourably received by 
the i}ct)p}e, he resolved to decline it for the pre¬ 
sent. Caesar’s wish for the title of king must 
not be regarded as merely a desire to obtain an 
empty honour, the reality of which he already pos¬ 
sessed. H.ad he obtained it, and been able to bc- 
quc.ath it to his succes.sor, he would liave s.aved the 
stote from mriny of the evils which subsequently 
arose from the anomalous constitution of the Ro¬ 
man empire as it was finally established by Au¬ 
gustus. The state would then have become an 
hereditary and not an elective monarchy, and 
would no\ have fallen into the hands of an insolent 
and rapacious soldiery. 

j Meantime, the conspiracy against Caesar's life 
I had been alre.ady formed as early as the begin¬ 
ning of the year. It had been set afoot by 
Cassius, a personal enemy of Caesar’s, and there 
were more than sixty persons privy to it. Per¬ 
sonal hatred alone seems to have been the motive 
of Cassius, and probably of several others. Many 
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of them had taken an active part in the war against fitted to excel in all, ami Iiuh given proofn that he 
Caesar, and had not only been forgiven by him, would have surpassed nlmost all other men in any 
but raised to offices of rank and honour; but for- subject to which he devotjid the energies of his 
giveness by an enemy, instead of exciting gratitude, extraordinary mind. Julius C-aesar was the great- 
only renders the benefiictor still more hateful to est man of antiquity; and this fact must ]»(« our 
men of low and base minds. They pretended that apology for the length to which this notice has (^x- 
their object was to restore liberty to the state, and tended. His greatness as a genonil has been sufii- 
some, perhaps M. Brutus among the rest, believed ciently shewn by the above sketch ; but one cir- 
that they should be doing good service to their cumstance, which has been generally overlooked, 
country by the assassination of its ruler. But the places his genius for war in a most striking light, 
majority were undoubtedly actuated by the mere Till his fortieth year, when he went us propraetor 
motive of restoring their own party to power: into Spain, Caosar had been tilim'f entirely en- 
every open attempt to crush their enemy had foiled, gaged in civil life. He had served, it is true, in 
and they had now recourse to assassination as the his youth, but it was only for a shor; ' : , and in 
only means of accomplishing their object. Their campaigns of secondary importance; lu ^ i never 
project was nearly discovered; but Caesar disre- been at the head of an anny, and his wlmi nli- 
garded the warnings that hod been given him, and tary experience must have been of the most lim^. J 
fell by the daggers of his assassins in the senate- kind. Most of the gre.atost generals in the histi' 
house, on the ides, or fifteenth, of March, ii. c. 44. of the world have been distinguished at an car) \ 
Caesar’s death was undoubtedly a loss not only for age: Alexander the Great, Hannibal, Frederick 
the Roman people, but the whole civilized world, of Pnisshi, and Napoleon Bonaparte, gained soim* 
'I'he republic was utterly lost; it could not have of their most brilliant victories under the age «n' 
been restored ; and if there had been any possibi- thirty; but Caesar from the age of twenty-thn - 
lity of establishing it again, it would have fallen to forty had seen nothing of war, and, not with 
into the hands of a profligate aristocracy, which standing, appears all at once as one of the greate>! 
would only have sought its own aggrandizement upon generals that the wjn id lias ever seen, 
the ruins of its country. Now the Homan world was During the whole of his busy life (’aesar fomid 
allied to go through many years of disorder and time for literary pursuits, and always took pleusure 
bloodshed, till it rested again under the supremacy in the society and conversation of men of learning, 
of Augustus, who had neither the talents, the He himself was the author of many woi’ks, the 
power, nor the inclination to carry into effect the majority of which has been lost. Tlui purity of 
vast and salutary plans of his uncle. When we his Latin and the clearness of his style were cele- 
recollect the latter years of the Roman republic, brated by the ancients themselves, ami are coii- 
the depravity and corruption of the ruling class, spicuous in his “ Commentarii,” wliich are Iiis 
the scenes of anarchy and bloodshed which con- only works that have come down to us. 'I'luw 
stiintly occurred in the streets of the capital, it is relate tlie history of the first seven yeiirs of tbe 
evident that the last days of the republic had come, Gallic war in seven books, and the liistor}^ of the 
and that its only hope of peace and security was Civil war down to the commencement of the Ali‘X- 
under the strong hand of military power. And jindrine in three books. In them (Caesar has care- 
fortunate was it in obtaining a ruler so mild and fully avoided all rhetorical ombellishrai'nts ; he 
so beneficent as Caesar. Pompey was not naturally narrates the events in a clear unassuming styli*, 
cruel, but he was weak and irresolute, and was .and with such app.arent truthfulness that he carries 
surrounded by men who would have forced him conviction to the mind of the reader. They seem 
into the most violent and sanguinary acts, if his to have been composed in the course of his cam- 
party had prevailed. paigU8» and were probably worked up into their pre- 

Caesar was in his fifty-sixth year at the time of sent form during his winter-quarters. The Com- 
his death. His personal appearance was noble and menfiiries on the Gallic War were published after 
commanding; ho was tall in stature, of a fair com- the completion of the war in Gaul, and those on the 
plexion, and with black eyes full of expression. Civil W.ar probably after his return from Alexan- 
He' never wore a beard, and in the latter part of dria. The “ Epheraeridcs” of Caesar must not 
his life his head was bald. His constitution was be regarded as a separate work, but only as the 
originally delicate, and he was twice attacked by Greek name of the ** Commentarii.” Neither of 
epilepsy while transacting public business; but, these works, however, completed tlie history of 
by constant exercise and abstemious living, he had the Gallic and Civil wars. The history of the 
acquired strong and vigorous health, and could en- former was completed in an eighth book, which is 
dure almost any amount of exertion. He took usually ascribed to Hirtius, and the history of the 
great pains with liis person, and was considered to Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars were 
be effeminate in liis dress. His moral character, as written in three separate books, which are also 
far as the connexion of the sexes goes, was as low ascribed to Hirtius. I’he question of their author- 
as that of the rest of the Romans of his .age. His ship is discussed under Hiktius. 
intrigues with the most distinguished Roman la- Besidtis the Commentaries, Caesar also wrote 
dies were notorious, and he was equally lavish of the following works, which have been lost, but the 
hi.s favours in the provinces. mere titles of which are a proof of his literary ac- 

If we now turn to the intellectual character of tivity and diversified knowledge:—1. “ Ora- 
Cae8.ar, we see that ho was gifted by nature with tiones,” some of which have been mentioned in 
the most various talents, and was distinguished by the preceding account, and a complete list of wliich 
the most extraordinary genius and attainments in is given in Meyer’s Oratorum Jiomanorum 
the most diversified pursuits. He was at one and Fragmenta^ p. 404, &c., ‘2nd cd. The ancient 
the ^me time a general, a statesman, a lawgiver, writers speak of Caesar as one of the first orators 
a jurist, an orator, a poet, an historian, a philologer, of his age, and describe him as only second to 
a mathematician and an architect. He was equally Cicero, ((juiutil. x. 1. § 114; Veil. Put. ii. 36; 
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Cic. Itrut. 72,74; Tiic. Awn. xiii. 3, DiaLdeOral.^X ; 
l^lut. 3 ; Suet. Cku'H. 2. “Epistolae,” of 
which several are pn'Hcrved iu the collection of Cice¬ 
ro’s letters, but there were still more in the time of 
Suetonius (Cars. 5(5) and Appian (/J. C. ii. 79). 

3. Anticato,” in two hooks, hence sometimes 
Killed “ Anticatoncs,” a work in reply to Cicero’s 
“ (Jato,” which the Roman orator wrote in praise 
of Cato after the death of the latter in n. c. 46. 
(Suet. 1. c.; Gell. iv. 16 ; Cic. ad Ati. xii. 40, 41, 
xiii. 60, &c.) 4. “ Do Analogia,” or as Cicero 

explains it, “De Ratione Latine loquendi,” in 
two books, which contained investigations on the 
Latin language, and were written by Caesar while 
he was crossing the Alps in his return from 
his winter-quarters in the north of Italy to join 
his aimy in farther GauL It was dedicated to 
Cicero, and is frequently quoted by the Latin 
grammarians. (Suet. I, c.; Cic. lirut. 72; Plin. 
//. N. vii. 30. B. 31; Gell. xix. 8; Quintil. i. 7. 

§ 34.) 5. “ Libri Auspiciorum,” or “ Auguralia.” 
As pontifex maximus Caesar had a gener^ super¬ 
intendence over the Roman religion, and seems to 
have paid particular attention to the subject of this j 
work, which must have been of considerable extent 
as the sixteenth book is quoted by Macrobius. 
(&it. i. 16 ; comp. Priscian, vi. p. 719, ed. Putsch.) 

6. “ De Astris,” in which he treated of the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies. (Macrob. L c.; 
Plin. If. N. xviii. 25. s. 57, &c.) 7. “ Apoph- 
thegmata,” or “ Dicta colhictanea,” a collection of 
good sayings and witty remarks of his own and 
other persons. It seems from Suetonius that 
Caesar had commenced this work in his youth, but 
he kept making additions to it even in his dic¬ 
tatorship, so that it at length comprised several 
volumes. This was one of Caesar’s works which 
Augustus suppressed. (Suet. 1. c.; Gic. ad Fam. 
ix. 16.) 8. “ Poeraata.” Two of these written 

in his youth, “ Laudes llerculis” and a tragedj' 
“ Oedipus,” were suppressed by Augustus, He 
also wrote several epignuns, of which throe are 
preserved in the Latin Anthology. (Nos. 68— 
70, ed. Meyer.) There w’as, too, an astronomical 
poem of Caesar’s, probably in imitation of Aratus’s, 
and lastly one entitled “ Iter,” descriptive of his 
journey from the city to SjMiin, which he wrote at 
the latter end of the year «. c. 46, while he was 
on this journey. 

The editio princeps of Caesar’s Commentaries 
was printed at Rome in 1449, fol. Among the 
subsequent editions, the most important arc by 
Jungermann, containing a Greek translation of the 
seven books of the Gallic war made by Planudes 
(Fiancf. 1606, 4to., and 1669,4to.); byGraevius, 
with the life of Caesar, ascrilied to J ulius Celsus 
(Amst. 1697, 8vo., and Lug. Rat. 1713, 8vo.) ; by 
Cellarius (Lips. 1705); by Davis, with the Greek 
translation of Planudes (Cant. 1706, 1727, 4to.); 
by Oudendorp (Lugd. Bat. 1737, 4to., Stuttgard, 
1822, 8vo.); by Moruft (Lips. 1780, 8vo.), re- 
edited by Oberhn (Lips. 1805, 1819, 8vo.). 

(The principal ancient sources for the life of 
Caesar are the biographies of him by Suetonius 
and Plutarch, the histories of Dion (’assius, Appian, 
and VelleiuB Paterculus, and the letters and orations 
of Cicero. The life of Caesar ascribed to Julius 
Celsus, of Constantinople, who lived in the seventh 
century after Christ, is a work of Petrarch’s, as 
has been shewn by C. E. C5h. Schneider in his 
work entitled “ Petrarchae, Historia Julii Cae- 
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saris,” Lips. 1827. Among modem works the 
best account of Caesar’s life is in Dmmann’s Gear- 
dikhte Rama. Caesar’s campaigns have been 
criticised by Napoleon in the work entitied “ Precis 
des Guerres de Cesar par Napoleon, 6crit par M. 
Marchand, a Pile Sainte-HGene, sous la dict6e de 
I’Empereur,” Paris, 1836.) „ 1 i 

For an account of Caesar’s coins, see Eckhel, 
vol. vi. pp. 1—17. His likeness is given in the 
two coins annexed; in the latter the natural bald¬ 
ness of his head is concealed by a crown of laureL 
(See also p. 616.) 



19, 20, 21. JuLiAE. [Julia.] 

22. Caesariun. [Caesarion.] 

23. Sex. Julius Caesar, son of No. 17, was 
Flomen Quirinalis, and is mentioned in the history 
of the year b. c. 57. (Cic. de Ilarusp. Reap. 6.) 

24. Skx. Julius Caesar, son probably of No, 
23, as he is called by Appian very young in B. c. 47, 
and is not therefore likely to have been the ssunc as 
the preceding, as some have conjectured. He was in 
the army of the great Caesar in Spain in b. c. 4 9, and 
was sent by the latter as ambassador to M. Terentius 
Varro. At the conclusion of the Alexandrine war, 
B. c. 47, Sex. C’aesar was placed over Syria, where 
he was killed in the following year by his own sol¬ 
diers at the instigation of Caccilius Bassus, who 
had revolted against the dictator. (Caes. R. C. ii. 
20 ; Hirt. R. Alex. 66 ; Dion Cass, xlvii. 26 ; Ap¬ 
pian, R. C. iii. 77 ; compare Bassus, Caecilius.) 

C. CAESAR and L. CAESAR, the sons of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa and Julia, and the grandsons of 
Augustus. Cains was bom in b. c. 20 and Imcius 
in B. c. 17, and in the latter year they were both 
adopted by Augustus. In b. c. 13, Cciius, who 
was then only seven years of age, took part with 
other patrician youths in the Trojan game at the 
dedication of the temple of Marcellus by Auj^stus. 
In B. c. 8, Cains accompanied Tiberius in his 
campaign against the Sigambri in order to become 
acquainted with militiiry exercises. Augustus 
carefully superintended the education of both the 
youths, but they early shewed signs of an arrogant 
and overbearing temper, and importuned their 
gnindfather to bestow upon them public marks of 
honour. Their n;quests were seconded by the 
entreaties of the people, and granted by Augustus, 
who, under the appearance of a refusal, was ex¬ 
ceedingly anxious to grant them the honours they 
solicited. Thus they were declared consids elect 
and principes juventutis before they had laid aside 
the dress of childhood. Caius was nominated to 
the consulship in b. c. 6, but was not to enter 
upon it till five years afterwards. He assumed 
the toga virilis in the same year, and his brother 
in B. c. 2. 
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Caius was sent into Asia in B. c. 1, where he 
passed his consulship in the following year, a.d. 1. 
About this time Phraates IV., king of Piirthia, 
seized upon Armenia, and Caius accordingly pre¬ 
pared to make war against him, but the Parthian 
king gave up Armenia, and settled the terms of 
peace at an interview with Caius on an island in 
the Euphrates, (a. d. 2.) After this Caius went 
to take possession of Arm( .lio., but was treacher¬ 
ously wounded befnre the t twn of Artagcra in 
this country. Of thi. wouiu? he never recovered, 
and died some time aft< -wards at Limyrsi in Lycia, 
on the 2l8t of Fehiuarj, a. d. 4. llis brother 
Lucius had died eighteen months previously, on 
August 20th, A. D. 2, at Massilia, on his way to 
Spain. Their bv)dies were brought to Rome. 
Some susjjccU ''' tiiat tl .-ir death was occasioned 
by their ste^ mother Li via. (Dion Ciiss. liv. 
0, 18, 2G, Iv. !*. 11, 12; Zonar. x. p. 530; 

Suet. A?///. 2(), .VI, fi4, f)5. Tih. 12; Veil. Pat. ii. 
IOj, 102 ; 'lac. i. 3, ii. 4 ; Floras, iv. 12. 

§ 42 ; Lapis Anc/ramis.) 

C. Cac-sfir Married Livia or liivilla, the daughter 
of An.onia [AN’roNiA, No. GJ, who afterwards 
inarrieu the younger Dnisus, but he left no issue. 
(Tac. A»n. iv. 40.) L. Caesar was to have married 
Aemilia Lepic.i, but died previously. {Ann. iii. 
23.) Then- .are several coins both of Caius and 
Lucius: tlu ii portraits are given in the one an¬ 
nexed. (Eclchel, vi. p. 170.) 
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CAKSA'HION, the son of Cleo])atra, origii ;.:'v 
called Ptolemacus .as an Egyptian prince, was b' .is 
soon after the departure of Julius C.aesar IVi n* 
Alexandria in b. c. 47, .and probably accoinpai'.ed 
his mother to Rome in the following year. C.-'o- 
patra said that b(^ w.'is the son of julius Caesar, 
and there seems litth; doubt of this from the litue 
at which Caesarion was born, from the favouruMe 
r(!c(!pti(m of llis mother at Rome, and from i.hc 
dictator allowing him to h(! c.allcd after his own 
n.ame. Antonius declared in the senate, doubtless 
after Caesar’s death and for the purpose of annoy¬ 
ing Augustus, that the dictator had acknowledged 
Caesarion .as his son ; but flppius wrote a treat!.e 
to prove the contrary. 

In consequence of the assistance which Cleopatra 
had afforded Dolahella, she obtained from the tri- 
univiivs in is. c. 42 p<?rinission for her son Caesarion 
to receive the title of king of Egypt. In n. c. 34, 
Antony conferred uj>on him the title of king of 
kings; he subsequently called him in his will the 
son of Caesar, and after the battle of Actiiim (u. c. 
31) declared him and his own son Anty 11 us to bo 
of age. When everything was lost, Cleopatra sent 
Cacisarion with great treasures by way of Acthiopia 
to India; but his tutor Rhodon persuaded him to 
return, alleging that Augustus had determined to 
give him the kingdom of Egypt. After the death 
of his mother, he was executed by order of Augus¬ 
tus. (Dion ('ass. xlvii. 31, xlix. 41,1. 1, 3, li. 6‘; 
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Suet. Coes. 52, 17 ; Plut. Coes. 49, Anton, 

54, 81, 82.) 

CAESARIUS, ST. (KaicrJpetos), a physician 
who is however better known as having been the 
brother of St. Gregory Theologus. He was born of 
Christian parents, his father (whose name was Gre¬ 
gory) being bishop of Nazianzus. He was care¬ 
fully and religiously cduc.ated, .and studied at Alex- 
andriii, where he made great ):)rogre8S in geometry, 
.astronomy, iiritliinetic, and medicine. He afttir- 
wards embraced the medical profession, and settled 
at Constantinople, where he enjoyed a grtvat repu¬ 
tation, and bec.ame the friend and physician of the 
emperor (Constantins, a. i>. 337—3C0. Upon the 
accession of J uli.an, C.aesariiis was tempt(;d by the 
emperor to apostatize to paganism ; but he refused, 
and chose rather to leave the court and return to 
his native country. After the death of Julian, he 
was rec.alled lo court, .and held in high esteem by 
the emperors .Jovhan, Valens, .and Valentinian, by 
one of whom he was appointed quaestor of Bithy- 
nia. At the time of the earthquake at Nicaea, he 
was preservinl in a very remarkable manner, upon 
which his brother St. Gregory took occasion to 
write a letter (whicli is still extant, Ej). 20, vol. ii. 
p. 1.9, ed. Paris, 1840), urging upon him the duty 
of abandoning .all worldly cares, and giving himself 
up entirely to the service of God. This he had long 
wished to do, but was now prevented from putting 
his design into execution by his death, which took 
j»lace A. I). 309, shortly after his baptism. His 
brother pronounced a funeral oration on the occa¬ 
sion, which is still extant ((>ra<. 7, vol. i. p. 1.98), 
and from which the preceding particulars of his life 
arc* bikeii; and also wrote? several short poems, or 
epitiiphs, lamenting his dc-atli. (Opem, vol. ii. j). 
1110, &.C.) There is extant, under the name of 
Caesarius, a short Greek work, with the title 
I Ileurrcty, Quaestiones Thcol<H/icae d Pkilos(^?ncae^ 
j wliich, though apparently considc-red, in the time 
! of Photius ( liihHoih. Cod. 210), to belong to the bro- 
j ther of St. Gregory, is now generally bedieved to be 
the work of some otluir person. The contents of 
the book are sufficiently indiciited by the title. It 
has been several times published with the works of 
his brother, St. Gregory, and in collections of the 
Fathers; and also separately, in Greek and L.atin, 
August. Vindel. 1828, 4to. ed. Elias Ehinger. The 
memory of St. Caesarius is celebrated in the Rom¬ 
ish Church on Feb. 25. {^Ada Siiitciorum, Feb. 25, 
vol. V. p. 498, &c.; Ijambec. BihUoth. Vindob. vol. 
iv. p. 8(;, &c., od. Kollar; Fabric. BiU. (iruec. vol. 
viii. pp. 43.5, 438.) [ W. A. G.] 

CAESARIUS, a distinguished ecclesiastic of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, was born at Chalons 
in 488, devoted his youth to the discijdine of a 
monastic life, and was elected bishop of Arles in 
502. He presided over this see for forty ye.ars, 
during which period he was twice accused of trea¬ 
son, first agsiinst Alaric, and afterw.ards against 
Theodoric, but upon both bi;casiori8 was honourably 
acquitted. He took an active share in the delibe¬ 
rations of several councils of the cliurch, and gained 
peculiar celebrity by his strenuous exertions for 
the suppression of the Semipelagian doctrines, 
which had been promulgated about a century be¬ 
fore by Cassianus, and had spread widely in south¬ 
ern (lauL A life of Caesarius, which however 
must be considered rather in the light of a pane¬ 
gyric than of a sober biography, was composed by 
his friend and pupil, Cyprian, bishop of Toulon. 
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Caesarius is the author of two treatises, one en- CAESIA'NUS, APRO'NIUS. [Apronius, 
titled Regula ad Monaohosy and another Regida No. 3.] 

<id Virginesy which, together with three Exhorta- CAE'SIUS. 1. M. Cabsius, was praetor with 
tiones and some opuscula, will be found in the 8th C. Licinius Sacerdos in B. c. 75. (Cic. Verr. i. 50.) 
volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum, Leyden, 1G77; 2. M. (’aksius, a rapacious fanner of the tithes 

and were printed in a separate volume, with the in Sicily during the administration of Verres, n. c. 
notes of Meynardtts, at Poitiers (Petavium), 1621, 73, &c. (Cic. Verr. iii. 39, 43.) 

8vo. His chief works, however, consist of ser- 3. L. Ciiesius, was one of Cicero’s friends, and 
nions or homilies. Forty of these were published accompanied him during his proconsular adrainis- 
by Cognatus, at Basle, 1558, 4to., and 1569, fol., tration of Cilicia, in b. c. 50. {Ad Quint. Frat. i. 1. 
and are included in the Monumenta SS. Patrum § 4, 2. § 2.) lie seems to be the same person as 
Orthodoxognipha of Grynaeus, Cologne, 1618, fol. the Caesius who superintended the building of Q. 
p. 1861; a collection of forty-six, together with Cicero’s villa of the Manilianum. {Ad Quint. Frat. 
some smaller tracts, are in the 8th volume of the iii- 1- §§ 1, 2.) There is a Homan denarius bear- 
Bibliotheca Patrum referred to above; and the ing the name L. Caesius (see above), but whether 
] 1th volume of the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland it belongs to our L. Caesius or not cannot be ascer- 
(V en i cc, 17 76) contain s fourteen more, first brought tained. 

to light by Baluze (Paris, 1699, 8vo.); but, be- 4. M. Caksius, of Arpinum, an intimate friend 
sides these, upwards of a hundred out of the 317 of Cicero, who held the office of aedile at Arpinum, 
discourses falsely attributed to Augustin jire com- the only municipium which had such a magistnicy, 
iiionly assigned to Caesarius. {Vita S. (laesariL, in B. c. 47. (('ic. ad Fam. xiii. 11, 12.) 

Fpisc. AreJutensis, a Cj/priano, rjus Dixnpulo, et 5. P. Caksius, a Roman e(iues of Ravenna, ro- 
Mesdano Fresh, ct Sfepl/uno JJiav. conseripla duo- ceived the Roman franchise from Cn. l*ompeius, 
has lihris, in the VUae SS. of Surius, 27 August, the father of Ponipey the Great. (Cic. pro Holh. 
p. 284. See also Dhtsertatm de ViUi et Scriplis 22.) There is a letter of Cicero (fo//-b;;/. xiii. 51) 
(Uaemrii, Arelaiensis Ardnep., by Gudin in his addressed to P. Caesius (it. c. 47 ), in which Cicero 
(hmmmt. de SeripH. Fedes. vol. i. p. 1339; in ad- recommends to him Ins friend P. Messienus. From 
dition to which, Funccius, JJe Tnerii et Ih-crepHa the maniuT in which Cicero tluire speaks (pro 
ca]). vi. gviii.;andBaehr, nostra ct pro palerua amieitia), it Avould almost 
(iesdnehie dcr Romisdien Literalur, Stippl. vol. ii. seem as if thert; was some mistake in the praeno- 
p. 425.) |W. R. I nien, and as if the letter was addre.ssed to M. 

CAESE'NNIIJS, the name of a noble Etruscan Caesius of Arpinum. But it may lie, that there 
family at Tarquinii, two members of which lU'e men- had existed a friendship between Cicero and the 
tinned by Cicero, namely, P. (’aesemiius and Cae- fsither of Caesius, of wltich beyond this allusion 
sennia, iir^t the wife of M. I'kilcinius, and after- nothing is known. 

wards of A.Caecina. (Cic. pn> (kwein. 4, (i, 10.) 6. Skx. Caesius, a Roman eques, who is men- 

The name is found in sepulchral inscriptions, tinned by Cicero (pro FLacc. 28) as a man of great 
(Midler, Etrusker, i. p. 433.) honesty and inti'grity. [L. S.J 

C^AE.SF/NNTUS LENTO. [Lento.] T. CAE'SIUS, a jurist, one of the disciples of 

(’AESh’/NNIUy PAETUS. [Paetus.] Servius Sulpicius, the eminent friend of Cicero. 

C. CAE'SETIUS, a Roman knight, who en- Pomponius (J)ig. 1. tit. 2. s. un. § 44) enumerdtes 
treated Caesar to pardon Q. Ligarius. ((dc. pro ten discijdes of Servius, among wdiom T. Caesius 
Jjig, 11.) is mentioned, in a passage' not free from the inac- 

P. (’AESE'TIUS, the quaestor of C. Verres. curacy of expression wliich pervades the whole 
(Cic. Ferr. iv. 65, V. 25.) title De Origine Juris. His words are these: 

('AESE'TIUS FLAVUS. [Flavus.] “■ Ab hoc (Servio) plurimi profecerunt: fere tamen 

(kAESE'TlUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] hi libros conscripserunt : Ai.fenus Varus, A. 

CAE'SIA, a suniame of Minerva, a translation Ofiuius, T. (’aesius, AufidiusTuui a, Aufidius 
of the Greek yAavKu-iris. (Terent. IJeaut. v. 5, Namusa, Flavius Pkiscus, Ateius Pacuvius, 
18; ('Jic. de Nat. Dear. i. 30.) [L. S.J Laheo Antlstius, Labconis Antistii pater, C inn a, 

CAE'SIA GENS, plebeian, does not occur till Publiuius Gellius. Ex his decern libros octo 
towards the end of the republic, [(’aesiils.] conscripserunt, quorum omnes qui fum’unt libri 

On the following coin of this gens, the obverse digesti sunt ah Aufidio Namusa in centum quadra- 
represents the head of a youthful god brandish- ginta libros.” It is not clear from this account 
ing an arrow or spear with three points, who whether (according to the usual interpretation of 
is usually supposed from the following passage of the passage) only eight of the ten w'ere authors, or 
A. Gellius (v. 12) to be Apollo Vciovis: “ Simu- whether (as appears to be tlie more correct inter- 

lacrum dei Veiovis-sagittas tenet, quae sunt pretation) all the ten wrote books, but not more 

videlicet paratae ad nocendum. Quaproptiir cum than eight wrote books which were digested by 
deum plerique Apollinem esse dixewunt.” The Aulidius Namu.«?a. In the computation of the 
two men on the reverse are Lares : between them ‘'^^ht, it is probable that the compiler himself was 
stands a dog, and above them the head of Vulcan "ot includt'd. T. Caesius is nowhere else expressly 
with a forceps. (Eckhel, v. p. 156, &c.) mentioned in the Digest, but “ Ofilius, Cascellius, 

et Sertm auditores, are cited Dig. 33. tit. 4. s. 6. 
§ 1, and the phrase Sertni auditores occurs also 
Dig. 33. tit. 7. 8. 12, pr., and Dig. 33. tit. 7. b. 12, 
§ 6. In Dig. 39. tit. 3. s. 1. ^ 6, where Servii 
auctores is the reading of the Florentine manu¬ 
script of the Digest, Servii auditores has been pro¬ 
posed as a conjectural emendation. Under these 
names it has been supposed that the eight disciples 
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of ServiuBf or rather Namusa's Digest of their 
works, is referred to. If so, it is likely that the 
eight included T. Caesius, and did not include 
A. Ofilius. Dirksen {Beitraege zur Kunde des 
lioem, Bechts^ p. 23, n. 52, ct p. 329), who thinks 
this supposition unnecessary, does not, in our 
opinion, shake its probability. Gellius (vi. 5) 
quotes the words of a treaty between the Romans 
and Carthaginians from Alfcnus, “ in libro Diges- 
torum trigesimo et quarto, Conjoctaneorum [al. 
Conlectaneonmi] autcm secundo.” As it is known 
from the Florentine Index, that Alfonus wrote 
forty books Digestonim, and as no other work of 
his is elsewhere mentioned, it has been supposed 
that the Conjectanea or Conlectanea cited by Gcl- 
lius is identical with the compilation of Namusa 
in which were digested the works of Scrtni audi- 
fores. It must be observed, however, that the 
Florentine Index ordinarily enumerates those Works 
only from which the compiler of the Digest made 
extracts, and that the Roman jurists frequently 
inserted the same passages verbatim in dilFerent 
treatises. That the latter practice was common 
may be proved by glancing at the inscriptions of 
the fragments and the fonnulae of citation, as col¬ 
lected in the valuable treatise of Ant. Augustinus, 
de Nominihm Propriis Pandectarum. For ex¬ 
ample, in Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. 3. § 1, Ulpum cites 
Celsus, “ Kpistolarum libro undeciino et Digesto- 
rum secundo.” (Bertrandi, Bloi fiopiKuv^ ii. 13 ; 
Guil. Grotii, Vitae JCtorurn, i. 11. § 9; Zimmem, 
/?. 6’. i. § 79.) IJ. T.G.] 

CAE'SIUS BASSUS. [Bassus.1 
CAE'SIIJS CORDUS. [('ohdus.] 
CAE'SIUS NASl'CA. [Nasica.] 
CAE'SIUS TAUIII'NUS. [Taurinus.] 
CAESO'NIA, or according to Dion Cassius (lix. 
23), MILONJA CAESONIA, was at first the 
mistress and afterwards the wife of the emperor 
Caligula. She was neither handsome nor young 
when Caligula fell in love with her; but she was a 
woman of the greatest licentiousness, and, at the 
time when her intimacy with Caligula begun, she was 
already mother of three daughters by another man. 
Caligula was then married to Lollia Paullina, 
whom however he divorced in order to marry 
Caesonia, W'ho was with child by him, a. i>. 33. 
According to Suetonius {Cal. 25) Caligula married 
her on the same day that she was delivered of a 
daughter (Julia Drusilla); whereas, according to 
Dion Cassius, this daughter was born one month 
after the marriage. Caesonia contriviid to preserve 
the attachment of her imperial husband down to 
the end of his life (Suet. Cal. 33, 38; Dion. Cass, 
lix. 28); but she is said to have effected this by 
love-potions, which she gave him to drink, and to 
which some persons attributed the unsettled state 
of Caligula’s mental powers during the latter ytsirft 
of his life. Caesonia and her daughter were put 
to death on the same day thfit Caligula was mur¬ 
dered, A. D. 41. (Suet. Cal. 59; Dion (\ass- lix. 
29 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xix. 2. § 4.) [D. S.] 

CAESONI'NUS. [Fiso.] 

CAKSONI'NUS, SUI'LIUS, was one of the 
parties accused A. D. 48, when Mcssalina, the wife 
«)f Claudius, went so far in contempt of her hus¬ 
band as to marry the young eques, C. Silius. Ta¬ 
citus says, that Caesoiiinus saved his life through 
his vices, and that on the occasion of Messalina’s 
marriage he disgraced himself in the basest man¬ 
ner. ('Die. Ann. xi. 36.) [L. S.] 


CAIETA. 

M. CAESO'NIUS, one of the judices at Rome, 
an upright man, who displayed his integrity in the 
inquiry into the murder of Cluentius, b. c. 74, 
when C. Junius presided over the court. He was 
aedile elect with Cicero in b. c. 70, and conse¬ 
quently would not have been able to act as judex 
in the following year, as a magistrate was not 
allowed to discharge the duties of judex during his 
year of office. This was one reason among others 
why the friends of Verres were anxious to post¬ 
pone his trial till b. c. 69. The praetorship of 
Caesonius is not mentioned, but he must have ob¬ 
tained it in the same year as Cicero, namely, n. c. 
66, as Cicero writes to Atticus in 65, thiit there was 
some talk of Caesonius becoming a candidate with 
him for the consulship. (Cic. Verr, Act. i. 10; 
Pseudo-Ascon. in loc.; Cic, ad Att. i. 1.) This 
Caesonius is probably the one whom Cicero speaks 
of in n. c. 45. {Ad Att. xii. 11.) 

CAESO'NIUS MA'XIMUS. [Maximus.] 

L. CAESULE'NUS, a Roman orator, who was 
already an old man, when Cicero heard him. 
Cicero {Brut. 34) calls him a vulgar man, and 
adds, that he never heard any one who was more 
skilful in drawing suspicions upon persons, and in 
making them out to be criminals. He appears to 
have been one of the many low persons of those 
times, with whom accusation was a regular busi¬ 
ness. [L. S.] 

C. CAETRO'NIUS, lep,te of the first legion 
in Germany at the accession of Tiberius in a. d. 
14. A mutiny had broken out among the soldiers, 
but they soon repented, and brought their ring¬ 
leaders in chains before C. Caetronius, who tried 
and punished them in a manner which had never 
been adopted before, and must be considered ns an 
usurpation of the soldiery. The legions (the first 
and twentieth) met with drawn swords and formed 
a sort of popular assembly. Tlio accused indivi¬ 
dual was led to some elevated place, so ns to bo 
seen by all, and when the multitude declared him 
guilty, he was forthwith put to death. This sort 
of court-martial was looked upon in later times as 
a welcome precedent (Tacit. An7i. i. 44; Ammian. 
Marc. xxix. 5.) [L. S.] 

(^AFO or CAPHO, a centurion and one of 
Caesar's veteran soldiers, was a zealous supporter 
of Antony after the murder of Caesar in B. c. 44, 
and is accordingly frequently denounced by Cicero. 
{Phil. viii. 3, 9, x. 10, xi. 5.) 

CAIA'NUS or GAIA'NUS (ratai/Js), a Greek 
rhetorician and sophist, was a native of Arabia 
and a disciple of Apsines and Gadara, and he ac¬ 
cordingly lived in the reign of the emperors Maxi¬ 
mus and Gordianus. 11 e taught rhetoric at Berytus, 
and wrote several works, such ns On Syntax (Ilepi 
Sui'Tciffttfy), in five books, a System of Rhetoric 
{T4x^ 'PUTopiKT^), and Declamations (MeArra*); 
but no fragments of these works arc now extant. 
(Suidas, s. v. Taiavds ; Eudoc. p. 100.) [L. S.] 

CAJCUS (Kaiko's), two mythical personages, 
one a son of Oceanus and Tethys (Hesiod, Thcog. 
343), and the other a son of Hermes and Ocyrrhoe, 
who threw himself into the river Astraeus, hence¬ 
forth called Caicus. (Plut. de Fluv. 21.) [L. S. | 

CAIE'TA, according to some accounts, the nurse 
of Aeneas (Virg. Ae7i. vii. 1; Ov. Met. xiv. 442), 
and, according to others, the nurse of Creusa or 
Ascanius. (Serv. ad Aen. 1. c.) The promontory 
of Caieta, as well as the port and town of this 
name on the western coast of Italy, were believed 
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to have been called after her. (Klausen, Aemas u. 
d. Penat, p. 1044, &c.) [L. S.] 

CAIUS or GAIUS (rrfioy). 1. The jurist. 
[Gaius.] 

2. A Platonic philosopher who is mentioned as 
an author by Poiphyry (Vii. Plot. 14), but of his 
writings nothing is known. Galen (vol. vi. p. 532, 
ed. Paris) states, that he heard the disciples of 
Caius, from which we must infer that Caius lived 
some time before Galen. 

3. A Greek rhetorician of uncertain date. Sto- 
baeus has preserved the titles of, and given extracts 
from, six of his declamations. (Stohac'us, FLorileg. 
vol. i. pp. 89, 2GG, vol. iii. pp. 3,29, 5G, &c., 104, 
135, 305, &c.) 

4. A presbyter of the church of Rome, who lived 

about A. D. 310. He was at a later time elected 
bishop of the gentiles, which probably means, that 
he received a commission as a missionary to some 
heathen people, and the power of superintending 
tlie churches that might be planted among them. 
(Phot. Cod. 48.) While he was yet at Rome he 
engaged in the celebrated disputation with Proclus, 
the champion of the Montanist heresy, and he sub¬ 
sequently published the whole transaction in the 
form of a dialogue. (Kuseb. II. E. ii. 25, iii. 23, 
vi. 20.) Ho tUso wrote a work against the heresy 
of Arternon, and a third work, called Aa€vpip6os^ 
appears likewise to have been directed against 
Arternon. (Euseb. II. E. v. 28; comp. Theodoret. 
H. E. iv. 21.) Caius is further called by Photius 
the author of a work riepl rijs iravros ovaias, 
which some consider to be the same as the work 
Ilepl TOO Travrds^ wliich is still extant, and is 
usually ascribed to llippolytus. He denied the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to be the work of St. Paul, 
and accordingly counted only 13 genuine epistles of 
that apostle. (Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. G5; Eabricius, 
IJM. Grace, x. p. G93, &c.) [L. S.] 

CAIUS CAESAR. [Caligula.] 

CALABER. [Quintus Smyrnaeus.] 

CALACTI'NIJS. [Caecilius Cai.actinus.] 

CA'liAMlS (K<4Aofus), a statuary and endmsser, 
whose birth-place and age are not mentioned by 
any of the ancient authors. It is certain, however, 
lliat he was a contemporary of Phidias, for he 
executed a statue of Apollo Alcxicacos, who was 
b(;lieved to have stopped the plague at Athens. 
(Pans. i. 3. § 3.) Besides he worked at a chariot, 
which Dinomeues, the son of Hiero, caused to be 
made by Onatas in memory of his father’s victory 
at Olympiiu (Pans. vi. 12. § 1, viii. 42. § 4.) 
This chariot was consecrated by Diuomcnes after 
Iliero’s death (b. c. 4G7), and the plague at Athens 
ceased n. c. 429*. The 38 years between these two 
dates may therefore safely be taken as the time in 
which Calamis flourished. (Sillig, i^at. Art. s. v.) 
Calamis was one of the most diligent artists of all 
antiquity. He wrought statues in bronze, stone, 
gold, and ivory, and was, moreover, a celebrated 
embosser. (Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 12. s. 15, xxxvi. 
4. s. 3.) Besides the Apollo Alexicacos, which 
was of metal (Sillig, Cat. Art. p. 117), there existed 
a marble statue of Apollo in the Servilian gardens 
in Rome (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 4, 5), and a third 
bronze statue of Apollo, 30 cubits high, which 
Lucullus carried to Rome from the Illyrian towTi 
Apollonia. (Strab. vii. p. 319.) A beardless As- 
clepios in gold and ivory, a Nike, a Zeus Ammon 
(consecrated by Pindar at Thebes), a Dionysos, an 
Aphrodite, an Alcraene, and a Sosondra, are men- 
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tioned as works of Calamis. Besides the statues 
of gods and mortals he also represented animals, 
especially horses, for which he was very celebrated. 
(Plin. II. N» xxxiv. 8. s. 19.) Cicero gives the 
following opinion of the style of Calamis, which 
was probably borrowed from the Greek authors:— 
“Quis enim eorum, qui haec minora animadver- 
tunt, non intelligit, Canachi signa rigidiora esse, 
quam ut imitentur veritatem? Calamidis dura 
ilia quidein, sed tamcn molliora quam Canachi, 
nondum Myronis satis ad veritatem adducta.” 
{Brut. 18; comp. Quintil. xii. 10.) [W. 1.] 

CALAMl'TKS (KaAa/itTTjs), an Attic hero, 
who is mentioned only by Demosthenes (De Ca¬ 
ron. p. 270), and is otherwise entirely unknow'n. 
Comp. Hesych. and Suid. s. v. KaXapfriys.) The 
commentators on Demosthenes have endeavoured in 
various ways to gain a definite notion of Calamites: 
some think that Calamites is a false reading for 
Cyamites, and others that the name is a mere epi¬ 
thet, and that iarpSs is understood. According to 
the latter view, Calamites would be a hero of the 
art of siu-gery, or a being well skilled in handling 
the KaXanos or reed which was used in dressing 
fractured arms and legs. Others again find in 
Cal.amites the patron of the art of writing and of 
writing masters. (Comp. Jahn, Jahrb.fiir Philol. 
tt. 7W. for 1838.) [L. S.] 

CA'LANUS (K(£Aa»/os), one of the so-called 
gymnosophists of India, who followed the Mace¬ 
donian antny from Taxila at the desire of Alexander 
the Great; but when he was taken ill afterwards, 
he refused to change his mode of living, and in 
order to get rid of the suiferings of human life 
altogether, he solemnly burnt himself on a pyre in 
the presence of the whole Macedonian army, 
without evincing any symptom of pain. (Arrian, 
Anab. viL 2, &c.; Aclian, U. H. ii. 41, v. G; Plut. 
A/eo!. (S9; Strab. xv. p. 6’8G; Diod. xvii. 107; 
A then. x. p. 437; Lucian, iJe M. Pereg. 25 ; 
Cic. Tme. ii. 22, De IHvinat. i. 22, 30 ; Val. Alax. 
i. 8, Ext. 10.) 11 is real name was, according to 

Plutarch {Akx. G5), Sphines. and he received the 
name Calanus among the Greeks, because in 
saluting persons he used the form KoXk instead of 
the Greek What Plutarch here calls KoXk 

is probably the Sanscrit fonn cafydna, which is 
commonly used in addressing a person, and signi¬ 
fies good, just, or distinguished. Josephus (c. 
Apion. i. p. 484) states, that all the Indian philo¬ 
sophers were called KdAai'Oj, but this statement is 
without any foundation, and is probably a mere 
invention. (Lassen, in the Uhein. Alusmm. fur 
Philol. L p. 17G.) [L. S.] 

CALAS or CALLAS (Kd\as, Ka'AXay). 1. Son 
of the traitor llarpalus of Elimiotis, and first cousin 
to Antigonus, king of Asia, held a command in the 
anny which Philip sent into Asia under Parmenion 
and Attains, b. u. 33G, to further his cause among 
the Greek cities there. In b. c. 335, Calas was 
defeated in a battle in the Troad by Memnon, the 
Rhodian, but took refuge in Rhaetcum. (Diod. 
xvi. 91, xvii. 7.) At the battle of the Granicus, 
B. c. 334, he led the Thessalian cavalry in Alex¬ 
ander’s army, and was appointed by him in the 
same year to the satrapy of the Les.scr or Helios- 
pontine Phrygia, to which Paphlagonia was soon 
after added. (Arr. Anab. i. p. 14, e., ii. p. 31, 
d.; Curt. iii. 1. §24; Diod. xvii. 17.) After 
this w’e do not hear of Calas: it would seem, how'- 
cver, that he died before the treason and flight of 
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his father in 325 [Harpalus], as we know from 
Arrian that Demarchus succeeded him in the 
satrapy of the Hellespontine Phrygia during Alex¬ 
ander’s life-time. (See Droysen, (Jesch. der Ncudifi 
Alex. p. 68, note 29; Thirl wall’s Greece^ vol. viL 
p. 179, note 2.) 

2. One of Cassander’s generals, whom he sent 
with a portion of his forces to keep Polysperchon 
employed in Perrhaebia, while he himself made 
his way to Macedon to tf'ike vengeance on Olym- 
ias, B. c. 317. Galas by bribes induced many of 
is opponent's soldiers to desert him, and blockaded 
Polysperchon himself in Naxium, a town of Per¬ 
rhaebia, whence, on hearing of the death of Olym¬ 
pias, he escaped with a few attendants, and took 
refuge together with Aeacides in Actolia, b. c.316. 
(Diod. xix. 35, 36, 52.) [E. E.] 

CALATl'NUS, A. ATI'LIUS, a distinguished 
Roman general in the first Punic war, who was 
twice consul and once dictator. His first consul¬ 
ship falls in B. c. 253, when he obtained Sicily as 
his province, according to Polybius (i, 24), tt»- 
gether with his colleague C. Suljiicius Paterculus 
but according to other authorities alone, to conduct 
the war against the Carthaginians. He first took 
the town of llij)pana, and afterwards the strongly 
fortified Myttistratum, which he laid in ashes. 
(Zonar. viii. 11, where he is emnicously called 
Latinus instead of Calatinus.) Immediately after 
he attacked Caiuarin.'i, hut during the siege he fell 
into an ambush, and would have perished with his 
army, had it tiot been for the gcuienms exertions 
of a tribune who is commonly calhuii CalpumiuK 
Flarama, though his name is not tin; same in all 
authorities. (Liv. 17,xxii. (iU ; Plin.//.A. 
xxii. 6; Oros. iv. 8; Florus, ii. 2. § 13, who 
erroneously calls Atilius Calatinus dictator; 
Aurd. Viet. JJe fir. lllustr. 39; Gell. iii. 7; 
Frontin. i^trataff. iv. 5. § 10.) After his escape 
from this danger, ho conquered Cainarina, Knna, 
Hrepanmn, and other jdaces, which had till then 
been in the possession of the Carthaginians. To¬ 
wards the close; of the j’^ear he made an .attack 
upon Lipara, wliere the operations were continued 
by his successor. On liis return to Rome he 
was honoured with a triumph. In B. c. 254 he 
was invested with the consulship a second time. 
Shortly before this event the Romans had lost 
nearly their whole fleet in a storm oiF cape Pa- 
chynum, but Atilius Calatinus and his colleague 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina built a new fleet of 
220 ships in the short space of three months, and 
both the consuls then sailed to Sicily^. The main 
event of that year was the capture of Panonnus. 
(Polyb. i. 38; Zonar. viii. 14.) In b. c. 249 
Atilius Calatinus was appointed dictator for the 
purpose of carrying on the w^ar in Sicily in the 
place of Claudius Glycia. But nothing of im¬ 
portance was laccomplished during his dictatorship, 
which is remarkable only for being the first in¬ 
stance in Roman history of a dictator commanding 
an army out of Italy. (Liv. Epit. 19; Suet. 
Tiber. 2; Zonar. viii. 15; Hion Cass, xxxvi. 17.) 
Several years later, in B. c. 241, he was chosen as 
mediator between the proconsul C. LutatiusCatulus 
and the praetor Q. Valerius, to decide which of the 
two had the right to claim a triumph, and he de¬ 
cided in favour of the proconsul. (Val. Max. ii. 
8. § 2.) Beyond the fact that he built a temple 
of Spes nothing further is known about him. (Cic. 
Pe Li'g. ii. 11, De Nat. Dear. ii. 23 ; Tacit. Ann. 
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ii. 49 ; comp. Liv. xxiv. 47, xxv. 7.) A. Atilius 
Calatinus was a man highly esteemed both by his 
contemporaries and by posterity, and his tomb 
was adorned with the inscription “ unum hiinc 
plurimae consentiunt gentes populi primariuiii 
fuisse.” (Cic. De Hcnect. 17, De FiniJb. ii. 35, pm 
Plane. 26.) [L.S.] 

CALA'VIUS, the name of a distinguished 
Campanian family or gens. In conjunction with 
some other Campanians, the Ctdavii are said to 
have set fire to various parts of Rome, b. c. 211, 
in order to avenge themselves for what the 
Campanians had suflered from the Romans. A 
slave of the Calavii betrayed the crime, and the 
whole family, together with their slaves who had 
been accomplices in the crime, were arrested and 
punished. (Liv. xxvi. 27.) 

1, 2. Noviu.s Calavius and Ovius Calavius 
are mentioned as the leadc'rs of the conspiracy 
which broke out at Capua in B. c. 314. C. Mai;- 
nius was appointed dictator to co(*rce the ijisur- 
gents, and the two t’alavii, dreading the cojise- 
quences of their cons{)iracy, are believed to have 
made away with themselves. (Liv. ix. 26.) 

3. Ofilius C-vi.AVirs, son of Ovius Calavius, 
was a man of great distinction at Capua, and when 
in B. c. 321 the Campanians exulted over the de¬ 
feat of the Romans at Caudium, and believed that 
th(;ir spirit was broken, Ofilius Calavius taught his 
fidlow-citizeus to look at the matter in another 
light, and advised them to be on their guard. 
(Liv. ix. 7.) 

4. Pacuvius Calavifs, a contemporary of 
Hannibal, and a man ol‘ great popularity and in¬ 
fluence, who, according to the Roman accounts, 
ac(juired liis power by evil arts, and saerifict'd 
everything to gratify his ambition and love of 
dominion. In b. c. 217, when Hannibal had 
gjiined his victory on lake Trasimenus, Pacuvius 
Calavius happened to be invested with the chi(;f 
magistracy at Capua. He had good reasons for 
believing that the people of Capua, who were 
hostile towards the senate, intended on the ap¬ 
proach of Hannibal to murder all the senators, and 
surrender the town to the Carthaginians. In 
order to prevent this and to secure his ascen¬ 
dancy over both parties, he had recourse to the 
following strutag(;m. He assembled the senate 
and declared against a revolt from Rome ; first, 
because he was conmicfiul with the Romans by 
marriage, his own wife being a daughter of Ap- 
piiis Claudius, and one of his daughters married to 
a Roman. He then revealed to the senate the 
intentions of the people, and declared that he 
would save the senators if they would entrust 
themselves to him. Fear induced the senators to 
do as he d(;sired. He then shut all the senators up 
in the senate-house, and hsid the doors well 
guarded, so that no one could leave or enter the 
edifice. Upon this he assembled the people, told 
tfiem that all the senators were his prisoners, and 
advised them to subject each senator to a trial, 
but before executing one, to elect a better and 
juster one in his stead. The sentence of death 
was easily pronounced upon the first senator that 
was brought to trial, but it was not so easy to 
elwt a better one. The disputes about a successor 
grew fierce, and the people at last grew tired and 
were disgusted with their own proceedings, which 
led to no results. They accordingly ordered that 
the old senators should retain their dignity and 
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bft Calsivius, who hy tins Ktrata^cm had 

laid thfi senators under great ohligations to himsidf 
and the popular party, not only brought about a 
reconciliation between the people and the senate, 
but secured to himself the greatest influence in the 
republic, which he emploj^ed to induce his fellow- 
citizens to espouse the cause of Hannibal. After 
the battle of Cannsie, in n. c. 216, Hannibal took up 
his winter-(puirters at Capua. Perolla, the son of 
(\‘ilaviu8, had been the strongest opponent of the 
Carthaginians, Jind had sided with Decius Magius, 
but bis father obtained his pard(»n from Hannibal, 
who oven invited father and son to a great en¬ 
tertainment which ho gave to the most distin¬ 
guished Campanians. But Perolla could not 
conquer his hatred of the Carthaginians, and 
went to the repast armed with a sword, intending 
to murder Hannibal. When l*acuvius Calavius 
left the banquet-room, his son followed him and 
told him of his plan; but the father worked upon 
the young man’s feelings, and induced him to 
abandon his bloody design. (Liv. xxiii. 2—4, 
«,!).) tL.S.] 

CALA'VIUS SABI'NUS. ISaiiiniis.] 

CATjCHAS (Kd^■xa^), a son of I’liestor of My¬ 
cenae or M<‘gara, was tin; wisest soothsayer among 
the (ireeks at Troy. (Horn. 7/. i. 66, Ac., xiii. 70.) 
He foretold the (iretiks the duration of the Trojan 
war, even before they sailed from Aulis, and while 
they were engaged in the war he explained to them 
the cause of tins anger of Apollo. (//. ii. H22; Ov. 
7l/c/. xii. 16, Ac.; H}gin. Jui/j. 67 ; J’aus. i. 4.‘i. 
SI.) An oracle had di'clared that Calchas should 
die if he should meet with a soothsayer superior to 
hims<‘lf; and this came to pass at Claros, for Cal- 
cha.s met the famous soothsayer Mopsus in the 
grove of tlu! C'lariun Apollo, and was defeated by 
iiiin in not being able to state the num])er of figs 
on a wild fig-tree, or the number of pigs which a 
sow was going to give birth to—things which 
Mopsus told with perfect accumey. Hereupon, 
Calchas is sjiid to have died with grief. (Stnib. 
xiv. p. 642, &c., 668; Tzotz. u<l Lt/vojth. 427,686.) 
Another story about his death runs thus: a sooth¬ 
sayer saw Calchas planting some vines in the grove 
of Apollo near (rrynium, and fori^told him that he 
would never drink any of the wine produced by 
them. Wlien the grapes luul grown ripe and wine 
was made of them, Calchas invited the soothsayer 
among his other guests. Hveii at the moment 
w'hen (’alchas held the cuj) of wine in his hand, 
the soothsayer repeated his pjophecy. This excited 
Calchas to such a lit of laughter, tliat he dropped 
the cup and choked. (Serv. ad ]'iry. Eclui/. vi. 72.) 
A third tradition, lastly, states that, when Calchas 
disputed with Mojjsus the administration of the 
oracle at Claros, he pr«)inised victory to Amphima- 
chus, king of the Lycians, while Mopsus said that 
he would not b(! victorious. 'J’hc latter prophecy 
was fulfilled; and Calchas, in his grief at this de¬ 
feat, put an end to his life. (Conon, Narrat. 6.) 
Respecting the oracle of Calchas in Daunui, see 
7 >«, 7 . of Ant. s. V. Onictduin. [L. S.] 

CALDUS, the njime of a family of the plebeian 
Caelia gens. The word cdfUus is a shortened 
fonn of calkins., and hence Cicero {dc lucent, ii. 6) 
says, “ ali(]uem Caldum vocari, quod temerario ct 
repentino consilio sit.” 

1. C. Caklius Cai.dus, a contemporary of L. 
Crassus, the orator. No member of his family' 
liad yet obtained any of the great ollices, but he 
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I surceeded in raising himself by his activity and 
eh)queiice, though his powers as an orator do not 
appear to have been very great. After having 
endeavoured in vain to obtain the quaestorship 
{CAc. pro Plane. 21), ho was elected in n. c. 107, 
tribune of the plebs. His tribuneship is remark¬ 
able for a lex tabellariii, which was directed against 
the legate C. I’opillius, and which ordained that in 
the courts of justice the votes should be given by 
means of tablets in cases of high treason. Cicero 
(/>e Leg. iii, 16) states, that Caldus regretted, 
throughout his life, having proposed this law, as it 
did injury to the republic. In n. c. 64, he was 
made consul, together with L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, in preference to a competitor of very high 
mnk, though he himself was anovushomo; and 
after his consulship he obtained Spain as his pro¬ 
vince, as is usually inferred from coins of the gens 
Caelia w'hich bear his name, the word His (j)a7iia) 
and the figure of a boar, wdiich Kckbel refers to the 
town of Clunia. (One of these coins is figured in 
the Diet, of A77t. s. r. Epulo7/es.) During the civil 
war between Marius and Sulla, n. c. 88, Caldus was 
a steady supi»orter of the Marian party, and in con¬ 
junction w'itli Carrinas and Brutus, he endeavoured 
to prevent I’ompey from leading his legions to Sulla. 
But as the three did not act in unisfui, I’onipey 
mad(! an attack upon the army of Brutus and 
routed it, whereby' the plan of Caldus W'as com- 
j'letoly'thwarted. (Cic. dc Onit. i. 25, Brut. 45, 
in Verr. v. 70, de (^o7is. 8, pro Muren. 8; 

.1. Obsequens, 111 ; A scon. A/v/mh/. in Corrutl. p. 
57, ed. Orelli; Pint. P(i7iip. 7 ; Cic. ad. Att. x. 12, 
14—16, dc Oraf. ii. ()4 ; ad Hcrc7in. ii. 18, 
tliough it is uncertain wlndher the Caelius men¬ 
tioned in the last two passages is the same as C 
Caelius Cnidus or not; comp. Eckhel, v. p. 175.) 

2. Cl. Caki-ius Caldus, a son of L. Caelius 
Caldus, and a grandson of No. 1, was appointed 
qmustor in n. c. 50, in Cilicia, which was then 
under the admini-stration of C'icero. ^Vhen (’iccro 
departed frou» the pro\incc, be left the administra¬ 
tion in the bands of C’aldus, although he was not 
fit for such a post either by' his age or his charac¬ 
ter. Among the letters of Cicero, there is one 
(ad Fain. ii. 16) addressed to Caldus at the time 
w luui he was quaestor designatiis. (Cic. ad Fain. 
ii. 1.5, ad Att. vi. 2, 4—6, vii. 1.) 

8. CaJ.di's, the last member of the family who 
occurs in history'. He w'as oiu; of the Bomaiis 
w’ho were Uikeii prisoner by the (Jennans in the 
defeat of Varus, a. n. 6, and seeing the cruel tor- 
ture.s wliich the barbarians inflicted upon the pri¬ 
soners, he gr<iBj)ed the chains in w hich he was fet¬ 
tered and dashed them against his ow'n head with 
such force, that he died on the spot. (Veil. Put. 
ii. 120.) 

The name Cabins occurs on sevenil coins of tlie 
C'aelia gens. C)ue of the most important is given, 
as is mentioned above, in the Diet, of Ant. (L. S.J 



CALl'/CAS, JOANNES (Tcudj/i^s Ko\7?xas), 
was patruu'ch of Constantinople from a. d. 1888 to 
to 1847. (Cuutacu/-. Bj/z. iii. 21.) He was 
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;i iiativfj of tlie town of Apri or Apnis in Thraco, 
and l)f*forc he was made pjitriarcli ho lield a high 
(‘(’clesiastical ollice at the court of the emperor 
Andronicus. lie delivered a groat number of homi¬ 
lies at Constantinople, which created great sonsji- 
tion in their time, and sixty of which are said to 
be still extant in MS. iiut only two of them 
have been pidilisliod by (ircster {JJn Cnu‘t\ ii. 
p. 1308, &c., and 1477, Ac.), and the latter under 
the erroiKM)us name of Philotheiis. (Cave, I/tsf. 

Lit. ii. p. 497, Ac., ed. Lond.; Fabric. Jiibl. 
Oraec. xi. p. ^91, Ac.) [L. S.] 

CALE'CAS, MANUElj (Mavovi^X KoArf/cas), 
a ndative of Joannes Calecas, appears to have 
lived about a. i). 1.'}()(), as lie combated the doc¬ 
trines of Palamas. lie is said to have been a monk 
of the Dominican oi'der, and was the author of 
scv(!ral works. Though he himself was a (ireek, 
he wrot(i against the ( Jreek eliiirch and in favour 
of that of Rome, for which he is, of course, highly 
}traised by the adherents of the Roman church. 
'J'he following list contains those of his works 
which arc published: — 1. “ Libri iv adversus 
errores (jraecorum de Processiotie Sjiiritus Sancti.” 
The (Ireek original has not yet bi*on })rinted, but 
a Tiatin translation was made at the command of 
P<»])e Marlin V. by Ambrosius (.lamalduhnisis, and 
was edited with a comnw iitarv by P. Steiiartius, 
Ingolstadt, 1G1(», 4 to. A n'piint of this transla¬ 
tion is contained in the lliblioth. Patr. vol. xxvi. 
|). ,‘i82, Ac., ed. Tjugdun. 2. “■ Do Essentia et 
Operatione Dei ” (iregi ovrrla^ /cal tVfpye/ov), was 
edited with a Latin translatio}) and notes )»y (’oin- 
belisius, in vol. ii. of his Auetarinni Novissimum 
Ribl. Ihitr. pj). 1—()7, ed. Paris, 1 ()72, fol. 'J’his 
work is directed ag/iinst the heresies of Palamas, 
and was a]iproved by tin; synod of Constantinojile 
of K5.M. “ Dc Fide (h'que Princi})iis (’atholicae 

Fidei” (TTCgl Trurrecos /rel Tregl rwedpx"*' 'rijs kuOcj- 
AiKijs TTiVrecus). 1'his work, consisting of ten 
cha])ters, was edited with a. Latin translation and 
notes by Coinbetisius, in his Auctarium mentioned 
abov(‘, ii. PJ). 174—215;). 'J'he Latin tnuislation is 
reprinted in the Ribl. Patr. vol. xxvi. p. .*145, Ac., 
ed. Lugdun. About ten more of his works are 
extant in MS., but have never yet been i)ublished. 
(YN'liarton’s /o (arc's J/isl. Lit. i. p. 55, 

Ac.; Fabric. liiUiutli. dracc. xi. ]). 453, Ac.) |L.S.J 

CALENDS. LOlknus.1 

CALF/NUS, the name of a family of tbc Fufia 
gens, is probably derived from C-ales, a munici|)ium 
in Cainy)ania ; but whether the name merely indi¬ 
cated the origin of the family, or whether the lirst 
who bore it, derived it I'rom having conquere<l the 
town of Cales is nncertain, though the latter is the 
more probable snpjiosition. 'J'lie name occurs on 
a coin of the Fuba. gens. (Eckhel, v. p. 220, Ac.) 

1. Q. Fiifius Cai.knus is mentioned only by 
Cicero {I'hilij). viii. 4) as one who thought, that 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica was the greatest man 
in the republic, because lie had didiviued the state 
from the obnoxious 'Tib. Gracchus. From tliis 
sentiment it may be inferred, that Fufnis (lalenus 
occupied a consid<mable portion of the public land. 

2. (^. FtJi'ius Q. F. C. N. Cai.enus, son of No. 

1, was tribune of the plebs in B. c. 6 J, and patro¬ 
nized P. Clodius, whom he endeavoured to save 
from condemnation for his violation of tl)e myste¬ 
ries of the Bona Dea. With this view he pro¬ 
posed a law, tliat (^llodius should not be tried by 
special judges, hut by the ordinary court. This 
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hill was supported by Q. Hortensius, though he 
thought it impossible that Clodius should he ac¬ 
quitted. However the law was passed, and Fufius 
Calenus gained Ins end. In B. c. 59, he was 
elected praetor by the influence of Caesar, in 
whose cause he continued to he very active ever 
afterwards. In this year lie carried a law, that 
each of the three classes of judges, senators, equites, 
and tribuni aerarii, should give their votes sepa¬ 
rately, so that it might always be seen in what 
way each of them voted. Being generally known 
as the tool of (Caesar, he also shared in the hatred 
W'hich the latter drew upon himself, and was ac¬ 
cordingly treated, says Cicero (cfd yitt. ii. 18), with 
contempt and hisses by all the good citizens. 

In B. c. 52, Calenus is stated to have supported 
the Clodian party after Clodius had been murdered 
by Milo, and in the year following we find him 
as legate of (’aesar in Gaul. On the outbreak 
of the civil war in b. c. 49, Calenus hastened in the 
month of JMarch to meet Caesar at Brundusium, 
and on his journey thither he called upon Cicero 
at his Forniiau Villa, on which occasion he called 
PouqM'y a criiniiiul, and charged the senate Avith 
levity and folly. (Cic. ud Alt. ix. 5.) When 
Caesar afterwanls went to Sjiain, Calenus again 
followed him as legate ; and after (^ju'sar had gone 
to I'qKMrus, Calenus w'as sent to fetch over the re¬ 
mainder of the troops from lUily. But while he 
was crossing ov(‘r from Kpeirus to Italy with his 
empty ships, Bihulus captured most of them: (ki- 
Icinis himself escaped to the Italian coast and after¬ 
wards retiiriu'd to E]>einis with Antony. Befoju 
the battle of Pharsalia Caesar sent him to Achaia., 
and there he took I.)el]»hi, 'J’lu'bes, and Orchome- 
nos, and afterwanls Athens, Megara, and l^itrae. 
Ill B. c. 47, Caesar caused him to bo raised to the 
consulship. 

After the murder of Caesar, in b. c. 44, Calenus 
joined M. Antony, and during the transactions of 
the early part of n. v.. 1.3, he defended Antony 
against <’icerf>. 'J'he sjieech which Dion Cassius 
(xlii. 1, Ac.) puts Into his mouth, does not, jiroba- 
hly, contain much genuine matter, and is, perhajis, 
only an invention of the historian. After the war 
agfiinst Brutus and (Cassius, Calenus served as the 
legate of M. Antony, and the legions of the l.'itter 
wcM-e j)lac(‘d under his command in northern Italy. 
When the I’erusinian war terminated, in B. c. 41, 
with the defeat of L. Antonins, Uctavianus was 
anxious to get possession of the army of Calenus, 
which xvas stationed at the foot of tlic Alps; for¬ 
tunately for Getavianus, Calenus just then died, 
and his son, who was a mere youth, surrendered 
the anu}'^ to Octavianus without striking a blow. 
It is related by Afipian («. e. iv. 47), thiit during 
tlie pro.scription of (b. c. 43) the lile of the great 
M. 'Tereiitius Varro was saved by Cahmus, and it 
is not iinjirohahle that the letter of Varro to 
Fufius, which is still extant p. 1.99. ed 

Bijiont.) was addressed to our (^. Fufius Calenus. 
(f’ic. fid Filin. V. b‘, ad Ait. i. 14, 15, xi. 15, J6‘; 
Schol. Bohieiis. pp. 330, 235 ; Ascon. ad Milan. 
p. 43, ed. Orelli; Cic. FInlip. viii. 4, Ac.; Caes. 
R a. viii. 3.9, Ii. 0. iii. «, 26*, 55; Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 8, xlii. 14, 55, xlviii. 10, 20; Apjiian, 
It. (\ ii, 58, V. 3, 12, 21, 33, 51, G1; comp. Grelii, 
Guam. Ttdi. ii. p. 259.) 

3. Cai.knus, L. (Fufius), is mentioned only 
by Cicero (c. Vc/'/\ ii. 8) as one of the witnesses 
against Verres. [L. S-l 
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CALE'NUS, JIJ'LIUS, an Acdimn. After 
tlio battle of Cremona, in a. d. 6’.9, in winch the 
anny of Vitollius was defeated by Antonins Pri¬ 
mus, Julius Calenus, who had himscdf belonged to 
the Vitollian party, was sent to Gaul as a living 
proof of their defeat. (Tac. ITist. iii. 35.) fL. S.J 
CALE'NUS, M. VALE'JIIUS COHVUS. 

[CORVITS.] 

CAIiE'TOll (KaXTjrwp), a son of Clytiiis, slain 
at Troy by the Telainonian Ajax. (Horn. 11. xv. 
419; Pans. x. 14. § 2.) Another person of this 
name, the father of Apliareus, occurs in //. xiii. 
541. [L. S.j 

CA'EGACUS or GA'LOACUS, a British chief 
who distinguished himself among his countrymen 
in the war with Agricola. Tacitus {Aijr. 29, Ac.) 
gives a noble specimen of his love of liberty in the 
speech he puts into his mouth. [L. S.] 

CALIDIA'NUS, C. COSCONIUS. [Cosa)- 

NlUS.] 

CALl'DIUS or CAELT'DIUS. 1. Cn. Cam- 
mus, a liornan knight in Sicily, of high nink and 
great influence, whose son was a Roman judex and 
senator, was robbed of some of liis plate by Verres. 
(Cic. Verr. iv. 20.) 

2. Q. Caliuiuk, tribune of the plebs in it.r,. 99, 
carried a law in this year for tlio recall of Q. We- 
t(!llus Numidicus from banishment. In gratitude 
for this service, his son Q. Metellus Pius, who was 
then consul, supyiorted Calidiiis in his canvas for 
the praetorsliip in n. 30. Calidius was accord¬ 
ingly praetor in n. c. 79, and obtained one of the 
Spanish provinces; but, on his retuni to Rome, he 
was accused of extortion in his province by Q. Lol- 
lius (]iot Gallius, as the Pseudo-Asconius states), 
and condemned by his judges, who had been bribed 
for th(! purpose. As, however, tlu> bribes had not 
b(‘en large, (’alidius made the remark, that a man of 
praet(»rian rank ought not to he condemned for a lt‘ss 
sum than three million sesterces. (Val. Max. v. 2. 
S 7; Cic. pro Plano. 23, 29 ; Cic. Verr. Act. i. 13 ; 
Pseudo-Ascon. ad tor.; Cic. Vorr. iii. 25.) This 
(Jalidius may have been the one who was sent from 
Rome, a])out n. c. 32, to command Murena to de¬ 
sist from the devastation of the territories of Mith- 
ridat(!s. (Appian, Mithr. do.) 

3. M. C.vi.inius, sou of No. 2 (Pseudo-Ascon. 
ad Cic. rerr. Act. i. 13), a celebratiid orator, stu¬ 
died under Apollodorus of I’ergamus, who was also 
the teacher of the emperor Augustus. (Euseb. 
C/mm. 01. 179. 2.) Cicero piisses {^Jirut. 79, 30) 
a high panegyric upon Calidius’ oratory, which he 
characterizes at considerable length, and particu¬ 
larly praises the clearness and elegance of his style. 
But while Calidius explained a thing most lucidly, 
and was listened to with the greatest pleasure, he 
was not BO successful in carrying with him the 
feelings of his hearers and producing conviction. 
Velleius Paterculus (ii. 36) classes him with Cicero, 
llortensius, and the other chief orators of his time, 
and Quintilian (xii. 10. § 10) also speaks of the 
“ Bubtilitas ” of Calidius. 

The first oration of Calidius of which we have 
mention was delivered in b.c. 64, when he accused 
Q. Gallius, a candidate for the praetorship, of bri¬ 
bery. Gallius was defended by Cicero, of whose 
oration a few fragments are extant. (Ascon. iti 
Oral, in Toy. cand. p. 33, ed. Orelli; Cic. lirnt. 80; 
Eestus, s. V. Sufes.) In b. a 57 Calidius was prae¬ 
tor, and in that year spoke in favour of restoring 
the house of Cicero, having previously supported 
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his recall from banishment. (Qulntil. x. i. § 23 ; 
Cic./>os/. lied, in Sen. 9.) In b. c. 54, he defended, 
in conjunction with Cicero and others, M. Aemilius 
Scauru.s, who was accused of extortion. (Ascon. in 
Scaur, p. 20.) He also spoke in the same year on 
behalf of the freedom of the inhabitants of Tenodos, 
and in support of Gabinius. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. ii. 11, 
iii. 2.) In B. c. 52, Calidius was one of the sup¬ 
porters of Milo, after the death of Clodius (Ascon. 
in Milan, p. 35); and in the following year (51) 
he was a candidate for the consulship, but lost his 
election, and was accus(‘d of bribery by the two 
Gullii, one of whom he had himself accused in B. c. 
64. (Cael. ap Cic. ad Fatn. viii. 4, 9.) 

In the debate in the senate at the heginning of 
.Tanuary, b. c. 49, Calidius gave it as his opinion 
that J*ompcy ouglit to di'part to liis provinces to 
prevcMit uTij' occasion for war ; and on the breaking 
out of tlie civil war immediately afterwards, he 
joined Caesar, by whom he was appointed to the 
government of the provinci; of Gallia Togata. He 
di(‘d at Placentia, in his jirovince, in B. c. 43. 
(Caes. li.C. i. 2; Euseb. Clmm. 01. 130. 4.) 

(The fragments of tl.e orations of C’alidius are 
given in Meyer’s Ora/nrum Roman. Fraym. p. 434, 
Ac. 2ml (‘d.; comji. I'lllendt’s Prolcyomcva to his 
edition of Cieero’s lirutus^ p. evii. and Westermann's 
CescJi. dcr Jioni. licrcdtmmhvil., § 6fl, not. 6—11.) 

The coin annexed refers to this M. Calidius. 
It bears on th<^ obversi* tin* head of Borne, and on 
the reverse Victory in a two-horse cliariot, witli 
the inscription M. e.vLii). Q. ME. cN. FL., that is, 
M. Calidius, Q. Metellus, mid Cn. Fulvius, being 
triumvirs of tlie mint. 



CAXIDI^S, L. JU'LIUS (some MSS. have 
Calii)Ii:s, hut tliis last is a giuitilo appellation and 
not a cognomen), is pronounced by Cornelius Nepos 
{At! 12) worthy of holding tlie first place among 
the Roman poets of his day, after the death of 
Catullus and Lucretius. This must, of eourso, be 
understood to refer to the period immediately an¬ 
terior to the Augustan era. Calidus had great 
possessions in Africa, and wms proscribed in conse¬ 
quence by Volumnius, one of the creatures of An¬ 
tony, but his name was erased from the fatal list 
through the interposition of Atticus. [W. R.] 
CALFGULA, the third in the scries of Roman 
emperors, reigned from a. d, 37 to a. n. 41. His 
real name was Cains Caesar, and he received that 
of Caligula in the camp, from caliyac, the foot dress 
of the common soldiers, when he was yet a boy 
with his father in Germany. As emperor, ho\.v- 
ever, lie was ahvays called by his contempordries 
Cuius, and he regarded the name of Caligula as an 
insult. (Senec. Ik. Constant. 13.) He was the 
youngest son of Gennaniciis, the nephew of Tibe¬ 
rius, by Agrippina, and was born on the 31st of 
August, A. n. 12. (Suet. Cal. 3.) The place of his 
birth was a matter of doubt with the ancients; 
according to some, it was Tibur; according to 
others, Treves on the Moselle; but Suetonius 
has proved from the public documents of Aiitium 
2 n 2 
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iJi.'it he was horn at tliat town. Tlis earliest 
years were spent in the cainj) of liis father in 
(lermany, and he prew uj) anionf' the soldiers, 
with whom lie hecanie accordingly' \ery ]io}»ular. 
(Tac. A7imtL i. 41, (19 ; Snet. CuL 9; Dion Cass. 
Ivii, 5.) Calif^ula also aceompnnied his father on 
his Syrian expedition, and after Ids return first 
lived with his inotluir, and, when she was exiled, 
in the house of Livia Augusta. When the hitter 
died, Caligulii, then a youth in his sixteenth year, 
delivered the funeral oration ujioii h«;r from the 
Rostra. After this he lived some years with his 
grandmother, Antonia. Caligula, like his two 
elder brothers, Nero and Dnisus, was hated hy 
Sejanus, but liis favour wdth Tibtu'ius and his 
popularity as tlie son of (Jermanicus saved him. 
(Dion Cass. Iviii. tt.) 

After the fall of Sejamis in a. i>. 32, when 
(Caligula hud just attained his twentieth year, Ti- 
Jieriiis snniiiioiH-'d him to come to ('apri'ae. Here 
the .young man concealed so well his fi-elings at the 
in juries inllicted upon his motiier and brothers, as 
W(‘l{ as at the wrongs which In; himself Iiad suf- 
fereil, that he did not utter a sound of complaint, 
and behaved in sncli a. submissive manner, that 
those who witnessed his coiulnct declared, that 
tliere lu'ver Avas sueJi a cringing slavij to so bad a 
luatiter. (Suet. f(</. 10; 'i’ac. vi. 20.) Rut 

his savage ami voluptuous character was neverthe¬ 
less seen through by '’J'ibi'rius. Aiiout the same 
time he married Junia. (’laudilla ((’landia), the 
daughter of M. Silauus, an event which Dion Cas¬ 
sias (Iviii. 25) assigns to the year A. 1>. 35. Soon 
afterwards lie obtained the <iiia.estorship, and on 
the dc'atli of his brother Di'usik was made augur in 
Jiis stead, having heen created poutilf two years 
before. (Dion Cass. Iviii. <1; ISuet. ChL 12.) 

Aftiir the death of his wile, in March a. n. 30, 
Caligula began seriously to think in what manner 
he might si^cnre tin; succi'.s.sion to liiin.self, of wliich 
Tiberius had hel<l out iiopes to him, without how¬ 
ever d(!ciding anything. (Dioii Cass. Iviii. 23; 
Tac- Aunal. vi. 45, Ac.) In order to ensure his 
succ(*ss, he seduced Munia Naevia, the wife of 
Macro, who had then the connnaml of the ])raeto- 
rian cohorts. Jlis promised to marry her if he 
should succeed to tlie tlirone, and contrived to gain 
the consent and co-operation of Macro also, who 
according to some, accounts introduced his wife to 
the embraces of the voliijitnous youtli. (iSiiet. f.V. 
12; 'J'ac. Aunal. vi. -15; Dion Cass. Iviii. 23; 
J*liilo, L('</at. ad (hi. }). 99};, ed. l*a.ris, IblO.) 
'J'ibonus died in March l>. I»7, and there can be 
little doubt but that Caligula eitluT caused or accele¬ 
rated Ilia deatii. In rilterlimes he often boasted of 
Jiaving attem[)ted to murder 'I'iberius in order to 
avenge the wrongs whicli his family h id siilfered 
from him. Tiiere were rejiorts that Caligula had 
administered to 'J'iberius a slow poison, or that he 
had witlilield from liim tin; necessary food during 
his illness, or lastly', that lie had suificated liiiii 
with a ])illov/. yoiiie again said, that he Jiad been 
assisted hv Alacro, while I'acitus {Annd. vi. 50) 
mentions Macro alone as the guilty person. (Suet. 
7Hj. Cal. 12; J.)ioii Cass. Iviii. 23.) When 
the body of Tiberius was carried from Misemnn to 
Rome, Caligula accompanied it in the dress of a 
mourner, but lie was saluted by' the peojile at Rome 
with the greatest entiiusiasiii as the sou of (ier- 
muniLus. 'rii-erias in bis will bad apjiolnted his 
grandson Tibciiiu as culieir to Caligula, but the 
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I senate and the people gave the sovereign power to 
(’aligula alone, in spite of tlie regulations of Tihe- 
riiis. (Suet, (hi, 14 ; Dion Casa. lix. 1 ; coinji. 
.Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. (I. $ 9.) lu icgard to all 
other points, liowcver, Caligula carried the will of 
'J’iberius ijito execution : he paid to the p(‘o]>le and 
the soldiers the sums Avhich tin* late eniperor hail 
hequeathod to them, and even increased these 
legjicies by his own munificence. After having 
delivered the funeral oration upon 'ribi;rius, ho im¬ 
mediately fulfilled th(^ duty of piety towards his 
mother and his brother: he had their ashes con¬ 
veyed from PumlaUuia and the Poiitian islands to 
Rome, and deposited them in tlic Mausoleum Avitli 
great solemnity'. Rut notwithstanding the feeling 
which prompted him to this act, he pardoned all 
those who had allowed themselves to he us^^d as 
instruraents against the meiulxu's of his family', and 
ordered the documents which contained tlie evi- 
<h‘nc(‘ of their guilt to ho burnt in the l^’onun. 
'J'liose who laid been condemned to iniprisonnieiit 
by 'riberiiis were reli'ased, and those who had been 
exiled were recalli'il to tliiMr country. Jle restored 
to th(^ magistrates their full power of jurisdiction 
without appeal to bis person, and be also en¬ 
deavoured to revive the oUl character of the eomitia 
by allowing tlie people to discuss and decide the 
matters brought before them, as in former times. 
'I'owards fori‘ign ])r!ii(es who had been stripped 
of their power and their revemies by his predeces¬ 
sor, he behaved with great generosity'. 'rims 
Agripjia, the grandson of Herod, who had been put 
in chains by Tilx'rius, was released and restored to 
Ids kingdom, and Antiochus IV. of Commagone 
received back his kingdom, wliich was iiicreascd 
by the maritime district of Cilicia. 

On the first of .Tuly a. d. 37, Caligula entered 
upon his first consulship together with Claudius, 
his father’s brother, and held the office for two 
months. Soon alter this he was seized by a serious 
illness in conseipienee of his irregular mode of liv¬ 
ing. He was, indeed, restored to health, liut from 
that moment appeared an altered man. Hitherto 
the joy' of the people at his accession seemed to be 
jierfectly' justified by the justice and moderation he 
shewed during the first montlis of his reign, but 
from henceforward he appears more like a diabolical 
than a human being—lie acts completely like a 
madman. A kind of savageness and gross volup¬ 
tuousness had always biion prominent features in 
bis character, but still we are not justified in sup- 
|»(»siiig, as many do, that he merely threw off the 
mask which had hitherto ccncealod his real dispo¬ 
sition; it is much more proliable that his illness 
destroyed his iiu'utfil pow'ers, and thus let loose all 
tlie veiled passions of his soul, to which ho now 
y ielded without exercising any control over them, 
imnuidiately afUw his recovery he ordered Tibe¬ 
rius, the grandson of his predecessor, whom he had 
raised before to the rank of j)rinceps jurmiutis, to 
be put to death on the pretext of his having wished 
the emperor not to recover from his illness ; and 
those of hii friends who had vowed their lives for 
his recovery, were now compelled to carry their 
vow into (‘fleet by' ymtting an end to their existence. 
He also commanded several members of his own 
family, and among tiicm his grandmotlier Antonia, 
Macro, and his wife Lnnia Naevia, to make away 
with themselves. His thirst for blood seemed to 
iiicrcJiso witii tiui numlx'r of bis victims, and mur¬ 
dering Booii ceased to be the consciyucnco of his 
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li;itv<*(l; it bocame a matt(!r of plonsun* atid amnso- 
iiiiait witli hiui. Oiici: during a jmbliu light of 
wildbeastB in the Circus, when there were no more 
triniinals to enter tiie arena, he ordered persons to 
be taken at random from among tiie s})ectatorH, and 
to be thrown bcd’ore the wild beasts, but that they 
might not be able to cry out or curse their de¬ 
stroyer, he ordered their tongues to be cut out. 
Often when he was taking liis nu'als, he would 
ordiT men to b(i tortured to death before his eyes, 
that he might liave tlie pleasure of witnessing their 
figony. Once wlien, during a horse-race, the people 
were more favourably disposed to one of his com- 
j)etitor8 than to himself, he is said to have ex¬ 
claimed, “Would that the whole Roman people 
laid t)nly one head.” 

Rut his cruelty was not greater than his voluj>- 
tuousness and obscenity, lie carried on an inces¬ 
tuous intercourse with his own sist<‘rs, and when 
Drusilla, the second of them, died, he raved like a 
madman with grief, and commanded her to be 
wor8hi[)ped as a divinity. No Roman lady was 
safe from his attacks, and liis marriages w'ere as 
disgnicefully contracted as they were ignominioUHly 
dissolv(‘d. The only woman that exercised a last¬ 
ing ijdluence over liim was Caesonku A poiiit 
whicli still more shews the disordered state of his 
brain is, that in his self-veneration he went so far 
as to consider himself a god : he would appear 
in public sometimes in tlio attini of Racchus, Apol- 
h», or Jupiter, and evcui of Venus and Diana; he 
woidd freiptenlly ])lace himself in tlie tomple 
<if Castor and Rollux, Is'twet'ii the sUitues of 
these divinities, and order the jieople who entered 
the temjde to worshiji him. lie even built a teni- 
j»le to himself as Jupiter Latiaris, and appointed 
]»riesth to attend to his worship and oiler sii- 
crifices to him. 'J’his temple contained his statue 
in gold, of tlie size of life, and his statue was 
diiissed j)r(!ci»ely as he was. Tlje wealthiest Jio- 
inans were appointed liis priests, but they had to 
jiurcliase the honour with immense sums of money. 
]I<! sometimes officiated as his owm priest, making 
his horse Incitatus, which he afterwards niised to 
the consulship, his colleague. No-one but a coiu- 
])lete madman would have been guilty of things 
like these. 

The sums of mone)" vvluch he sfiuandered idmost 
surpass belief. During the first year of his reign 
he nearly drained the treasury, although Tiberius 
had lei't in it the sum of 720 millions of sesterces. 
One specimen may serve to shew in what sense¬ 
less manner he spent the money. That he might 
be able to boast of having marched over the sea as 
over dry land, he ordered a bridge of boats to be 
conslnu:ted across the channel between Raiae and 
Jhiteoli, a distance of three Roman miles and six 
hundred jiaces. After it was covered w'ith earth 
and houses built upon it, he rode across it in tri¬ 
umph, and gave a splendid bamiuet on the middle 
ot the bridge. In order to amuse himstdf on this 
occasion in his usiud w’ay, he ordered numbers of 
the spectators whom he had invited to be thrown 
into the sea. As the regular revenues of the sUite 
were insufficient to supi)ly Iiim with the means of 
such mad extravagance, he had ri'course to rob- 
b('rii‘s, public sides of liis estates, unhesird-of tiixes, 
and every species of extortion tluit could be de¬ 
vised. In order that no meiuis of getting money 
might remain untried, he established a public 
brothel in his own p;dace, and sent out his ser\ants 
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to invito men of all classes to avail themselves of 
it. On the birth of his daughter liy Caesonifi, he 
regularly acted the part of n b«‘ggar in ordt;r to 
obtain iiiomjy to rear her. lie also made known 
that he would receive ])res(ints on new year’s day, 
and on the first of January he posted liimself in 
the vestibule of his palace, to accept the presents 
that were brought him by crowds of people. 'J'hings 
like these gradually engendered in him a lovi* of 
money itself without any view to the ends it is to 
serve, and ho is said to have sometimes taken a 
delight in rolling liimself in heaps of gold. Aftm- 
Italy and Rome were exhausted by his extortions, 
his love of money and his avarice cnmpclled him to 
seek other resources, lie turned his eyes to Gaul, 
and under the pretence of a war against tlie Gi-r- 
nians, he marcheil, in a. d. 4U, with an army to 
Gaul to extort money from the wt'althy inhaliitaiits 
of that country. Executions were as frequent here 
as the\' had been before in Italy. Lentiihis Gae- 
tulicns and Acniilins Ijcjiidus were accn:'i;d of hav¬ 
ing formed a conspiracy and w'cre put to death, 
and tin* two sisters of Caligula were sinit into exile 
as guilty of adultery and acconijilices of the con¬ 
spiracy. JTolcmaeiis, the son of king Julia, was 
exiled merely on account of his riclies, and was 
afterwards put to death. It would he endless and 
disgusting to record here all the acts of cruelty, in¬ 
sanity, and avarice, of whicli h’s whole ri'ign, with 
the exception of the first few montlis, forms one 
uninteiTii|»ted succession. He concludi*il his pre¬ 
datory canipaieu in Gaul by leading his army to 
the coast of the ocean, as if he would cross over to 
Rritain ; he drew them up in battle array, and 
then gave tiu'in the signal—to collect shells, 
wliich he calh'tl the spoils of conquered Ocean. 
After tliis he retunu‘d to Rome, where he acted 
wuth still greater cruelty than before, because he 
thought the honours which the si'iiate conferred 
upon him too insignificant and too liuman for a 
god like him. Se\eral conspiracies were formed 
against him, but were discovered, until at length 
Cassius Chat'n'a, tribune of a jiraetorian cohort, 
Cornelius ISabimis, and others, entered into one 
W'likh was erowiH'd with success. Tour months 
after his return from Gaul, on the 24th of Jaiuuiry 
A. 11. 41, Caligula was murdc'red by ('haerea near 
the theatre, or according to others, in liis own 
palace while he was heal ing some boys rehearse the 
part they w'ere to perform in thethealri'. His wife 
and daughter wane likewise put to death. His 
body Avas secretly conveyed by his friends to the 
liorti Laiuiani, hall burnt, and covered over with a 
light turf. Subsequently, howiwi'r, liis sisters, 
after their return from exile, ordered tlie body to 
be taken out, and had it completely burnt and 
buried. (Sueton. Caligula; Dion Cass, lib, lix.; 
.Joseph. Ant, xix. 1; Aurel. Viet. J)e Cues. 3; 
Zonal. X. (i.) 

In the coin anni'Xi'd the ohvi'rse represents the 
head of Caligula, with the inscrijition e. rAKS vit 
AVG. GKKiAi. r. M. 'I’K. J'OT., and the reverse that 
of Augustus, with the inscription nivvs av'g. 
I'ATEH PATRIAK. LL. S.] 
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CALIPPUS. [Calippits.] 
CALLAESCHHUS. [Antistates.] 
CALLAICUS, a surname of D. Junius Brutus. 
[Brutus, No. 15.] 

CALLAS. [Galas.] 

CALLATIA'NTJS, DEMF/TRIUS (AW- 
rpioi KaWartaytfs), the author of a geo^phical 
work on Europe and Asia (rrtpl "Eupuirris xai 
Atrlas) in twenty books, which is frequently re¬ 
ferred to by the ancients. (Diog. Laert. v. 6^^; 
Steph. Byz. s. v. *AvTiK>ipa ; Strab. i. p. 60; 
Bionys. llal. de vomp. Verb. 4; Lucian. yVi/ero5. 
10; Schol. ad Theocrit. i. 65, x. 19; Martian. 
11 eracl. passim.) [1^.8.] 

CALLI'ADKS (KaAAidSjyy), is mentioned by 
Herodotus (viii.51) as archon eponynius of Athens 
at the time of the occupation of the city by the 
Persian army, n. c. 460. [E. E.] 

CALLI'ADES (KaAAid577^), a comic poet, who 
is 7nentioned l)y Athenacus (xiii. p. 577), bat 
about wliom nothing further is known, than tliat 
a comedy entitk“d''A'yi'ota was ascribed by seme to 
Diphilns and by others to Calliades. (Athen. ix. 
]). 401.) J<>oni the former |)assage of Athenacus 
it must be inl’erred, that Calliades was a coutem- 
pnraiy of th<i archon Eucleides, n. c. 406, and 
that accordingly Jie belonged to the old Attic 
comedy, whereas the fact of the Agnoea being 
disputed between him and Dijdiilus shenvs that he 
was a contemporary of the latter, and accordingly 
was a poet of the new Attic comedy. For this 
rciason Meineke {Hist. Crit. Com. Cr. p. 4 50) is 
inclined to bediove that the name Callhuhis in 
Athenaeus is a mistakt; for Callias. [ L. S.] 
l’AIiLPAl)E8 (KaAAidSrjv), th(^ name of two 
artists, a painter spoken of by Lucian {Dud. Merely. 
6, p. 600), and a statuary, who made a statue of 
the courtezan Neaera. ('I'atian, ad Craec. 55.) 'J’he 
ago and country of both are unknown. (Plin. 
7/. N. xxxiv. n.'s. ID.) IW. l.\ 

(ALL PAN AX (KaAAtdml), a physician, who 
ju'obably lived in the third century n. c. He was 
one of the followers of Hero]»lulus, and appears to 
have been chiolly known fur the roughness and 
bi-ntality of his manners towards liis patients. 8onie 
of his answers have ])een preserved by (Jalen. To 
one of his patients who said he was about to die, 
he replied by the vers(!, Et jutj (re Atjtw KaWiirais 
eye'ivaro ; and to another who expressed the same 
fear he quoted the verse I’rom Homer (//. xxi. 107), 
Kdrdave ital narpo/cAoi-, orrep aeo iroAAoi/ dpeivtav. 
((laleti, Coiuineitt. in Hippocr. JCpid. 17.” iv. 9. 
vol. xvii. pt. ii. p. 145 ; Pallad. ( ommevt. JUpptK'r. 

KpUl. Viy ^ }{, a[)ud Hietz, Schol. in llipjmcr. 
et. Cal. vol. ii. p. 11'J.) [ W. A. (1. | 

CALLPAIITJS (KaAA/apov), a son of Odoedocus 
and Laonoine, from wlnun tin? Locrian town of 
(’alliarus was said to have derived its name. (St<‘ph. 
Byz. .V.7-.) [L. S.J 

('A'LLIAS (KaAA/ay), a son of the llcraeleid 
king Temenus, who, in coninnetion with hia bro¬ 
thers, caused his father to be killed by some hired 
persons, because he pjvferred Heiphontes, the hus¬ 
band of his daughter llyrnetho, to his sons, (Apol- 
Jod. ii. 6, § 5.) I L. S. | 

CA'LLIAS and HIPl»ONPCUS (KaAAi'as, 
'\Tnr6piKus\ a tioble Athenian fmnily, celebrated 
for their wealth, the heads ot which, from the son 
cf Phaonippus downwards [No. 2], received these 
names alternately in successive! generations. (Aris- 
loph. Ao. 266; Schol. ad toe.; Perizon. ad Ad. 
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V. //. xiv. 16.) They enjoyed the hereditary dig^ 
nity of torch-bearer at the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and claimed descent from Triptolemus. {Xon.IIell. 
vi. .3. § 6.) 

1. HirroNicus I., tlie first of the family on re¬ 
cord, is mentioned by Plutarch {Sol. 15, comp. Pol. 
Praec. 13) as one of the thiee to whom Solon, 
shortly before the introduction of his <rei(rdx6€ia^ 
B. c. 594, imparted his intention of diminishing 
the amount of debt while he abstained from inter¬ 
ference with landed property. Of this information 
they arc said to have made a fniudulent use, and 
to have enriched themselves by the purchase of 
large estates witlj borrowed money. Bbckli thinks, 
however ( peon, of Athens^ b. iv. ch. 6), that 
this story against Hipponieus may have originated 
in the eiivy of his countrymen. 

2. Callias 1., son of Phaenippus and probiibly 

nephew of the above, is mentioned by Herodotus 
(vi. 121) as a .strong opponent of IVisistratus, and 
as the only man in Athens who ventured to buy 
the t 3 -rant’s property' on each occasion of bis expul¬ 
sion. On the same authority, if indeed the chapter 
be not an interpolation (vi. 122; see Lurcher, ad 
loc.), wo learn, that he spent much money in keep¬ 
ing horses, was a confjiuTor at the Olym})ic and 
I’ythian games, at tlie former in B. c. 564 (8chol. 
ad Arisioph. At\ and gave large dowries to 

his daughters, allowing them—a good .and Aviso 
departure from the usual practice—to marry any 
of the Athenians they pleasiid. 

6. IhrroNicrs II., suniamed Ammon, son of 
(.'allias L, is said to huA'c increased his wt!alth con- 
.sidenibly by tlie treasures of a Persian ge'neral, 
which had been entrusted to l)iomm*stus, a man 
of J'lretria, on the first invasion of tljat phict; by 
the P(‘rsiiius. Tlu; invading army l)eing all de¬ 
stroyed Diomnestus kept the money; but his heirs, 
on the second Jhirsian invasion, transmitted it to 
U\\)pnn\cus at Athens, and with liim it ultimab'ly 
remained, as all tlie captive Kretrians (comp. lie- 
rod. vi. 116) Avere sent to Asia. 'J'his story is 
given by Athenaeus (xii. pj). 566, f., 567, a.) on 
llie autliorit 3 ' of llcracloidcs of Pontus; but it is 
opmi to much gusj)icion from its inconsistenev with 
the account of Herodotus, who mentions only one 
invasion of Kretria, and that a successful one n. c. 
490. (Herod, vi. 99—101.) Possibly the anec¬ 
dote, like that of Callias AuKKorrKovros below, was 
one of the modes in Avhicli tlie gossips of Athens 
accounted for the large fortune of the family. 

4. Callias II., son of No. 3, w'as present in 
Ids priestly dress at the battle of Marathon ; and 
the stor^' runs that, on the rout of the enemy, a 
Persian, claindng his protection, pointed out to 
him a treasure buried in a pit, and that he slew 
the man and appr()priat(!d tlio money. Hence the 
surname AaKico-jrAovros {Vhit. Arisleid. 5 ; Schol. 
<fd Arisloph, Nub. 65; Hesych. and Suid. .v. v. 
AaKK6TTAovrns), Aihicli, liOAvever, Ave may [lerlgqis 
rather regard as having itself suggested the tale, 
and .as ha\ing been originally, like fiaOvTrAovros, 
expressive of the (!xtent of the family’s Avealth. 
(Biickh, Pidd. Peon, of Atlmns.^ b. iv. ch. 6.) His 
enemies certidnly were suliicimitly malignant, if 
not powerful; for IMutarch {Aristevl. 25), on the 
authority of Aeschines the 8ocratic, speaks of a 
capital prosecution instituted against him on ex¬ 
tremely weak grounds. Aristeides, who was his 
cousin, was a witness on the trial, which must 
therefore have taken place before «. c. 466, the 
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probable date of ■ ^teides’ death. In Herodotus 
(vii. lal) Calliijs nentioned as anibussudor from 
A then ‘ to Artaxv jfes; and this statement we 
might dentify wiO that of Diodorus, who ascribes 
to the victories of f'imon, through tlie negotiation 
of Ca! ias, b. c. 4 a peace with Persia on terms 
most I umiliating l > the latter, were it not that ex¬ 
treme suspicion r ts on the whole account of the 
treatj in question (Pans. i. 11; Diod. xii. 4; Wes- 
seling, ad lor.; t ford’s (irrecc^ ch. xi. sec. 3, note 
11; ThirlwiilPs^ rwwe, vol. iii. pp. 37, 33, and the 
authorities ther> referred to; Bockh, 7V/W. Atwi. 
of Athens^ b. iii. ch. 12, b. iv. ch. 3.) Be this as 
it may, he did not escape impeachment after his 
return on the charge of having taken brihi'S, and 
was condemned to a, fine of AO talents, more than 
12.000/., being a fourth of his whole property. 
(Dein. d.' lala. Lr(/. p. 420; Lys. pro Aridtqdi.. 
Itou.^hW.) 

o. lliiM’oNicrs Ilf., was the son of Callias II., 
and with Miirvniedon coinnianded the Athenians 
in their successful inciirsioii into the territory of 
'I’anagra, n. c. 420’. ("I’liuc. iii. .01; Diod. xii. 0.5.) 
He was killed at the battle of Delium, «. c. 424, 
tvhere he was one of the generals. (Andoc. c. Alrih. 
]i, 30.) It must thendbre have been his divorced 
wife, and not his widow’, wdiom Pericles married. 
(Plot, rrrir. 24 ; comp. Palm, ud Aristojdt. Ar. 
203 ; Wesseling, ad. 1 Had. xii. 0.5.) His daughter 
Hipparete became the wife of Alcibiades, with a 
dowry of ten talents, the largi'st, according to .511- 
docides, that had ever before been given. (Andoc. 
r. Alrii. p. 30; Plut. Aldb. 0.) Another daughter 
of Jlipponiciis was married to 'J’heodorus, and be¬ 
came the mother of Jsocrate.s the orator. (Isocr. dr 
li'nj. p. 3.53, a.) In Plato's “ CratyIns," also (p]>, 
304, 391), Hennogenes is mentioned as a son of 
Hipjionicus and brother of (’allias; but, as in p. 
391 he is sjuiken of as not sharing his hither's pro- I 
])erty, and his jioverty is further alluded to by 
Xenophon {Mem. ii. lO), he must have bi'cn illi*- 
gitimate. (.See JHrt. of Aui. pp. 472, a., .590, b.) 
Por Hipponicijs, see also Ael. V.J1. xiv. 1(», wlio j 
tells an anecdote of him with reference to Poly- | 
cletus the sculptor. 

(I. IIL, son of Hipponicus III. by tlie 

lady who married Pericles (Plut. J\’rlr. 24), was 
notorious for his extravagance and profligacy. AVe 
have seen, that he must have suceei-ded to his for¬ 
tune in n. c. 424, wliich is not periiajis irreconcile- 
ahle with the mention of him in the “Flatterers” 
of Fupolis, the coiiiie poet, li. c. 421, as having 
•rrmilly entered on the inlieritance. (Atlien. v. p. 
213, c.) Ill JJ. c. 4(10, he was engaged in the at¬ 
tempt to crush Aiidocidcfi by a charge of jirofa- 
nalion, in liaving jilaced a supplicatory bougli on 
the altar of the temple at Kleusis during the ci-h*- 
brution of the mysteries (Andoc. t/c A/?/*•/. § llO, 
A:c.) ; and, if wc may believe the sUitenient of the 
accused, the bough was placed there by Callias 
himself,^ho was provoked at having been thwarted 
by Andocidcs in a very disgraceful and protligate 
attempt. In b. c. 392, wc find him in command of 
the Athenian heavy-arrned troops at Corinth on 
the occasion of the famous defeat of the Spartan 
Mora by Iphicrates. (Xcu. JMl. iv. .5. § 13.) He 
was hereditary proxenus of Sparta, and, as such, 
was chosen as one of the envoys empowered to 
negotiate peace w’ith that state in n. c. 371, on 
which occasion Xenophon reports an e.xtreniely 
absurd and self-glorilying speech of his (/A//, vi. 3. 
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§ 2, &c., comp. V. 4. § 22.) A vain and silly 
dilettante, an extnivagajit and reckless profligate, 
he dissipated all his ancestral wealth on sophists, 
flattercr,s, and women; and so early did these pro¬ 
pensities appear in him, tliat he was commonly 
spoken of, before his father’s death, as the “ evil 
genius’* (dKiTTijpios) of his family. (Andoc. de Myst. 
% 130, &c.; comp. Aristoph. Ran. 429, Av. 234, 
&c.; Schol. ai/ Aristojth. Jtan. .502; Athen. iv. ]>, 
10.9, a.; Ael. V. JI. iv. Hi.) The scene of Xeno¬ 
phon’s “ Banquet,’’ and also that of Pluto’s ‘‘Pro¬ 
tagoras,’’ is laid at his house; and in the latter 
especially his character is drawn with some vivid 
sketches as a trilling dilettante, highly amused 
with the intellectual fencing of Protagoras and 
Socrates. (See Plat. l*rotay. pp. 3.‘>.5, 333 ; comp. 
Plat. A]>oI.. p. 20, a., Titrarl. p. 1G5, a., Crutyl. 
p. 391.) He is said to have ultimately reduced 
himself to ahsoluie beggary, to Avbich the sarcasm 
of Ipliicratc.s (Aristot. Jthrl. iii. 2. S 10) in calling 
him firjTpajvpTTjs' instead of SaSuvxos obviously 
refi'i’s; and be died at last in actual want of the 
coniinon necessaries of life. (Athen. xii. p. .537, e.; 
Lys. }>ra Arido/di. lion. § .50.) Aeliaii'.s erroneous 
account of his committing suicide is cli'arly nothing 
but gossip from Atiienaeiis by memory. (Ael. V.il. 
iv. 23; i’erizon. ad. hjc.) Ho lelt a li'gitiniate son 
named Hipponicus. (Andoc. dc MyH. § 12(), which 
siK'ceh, from 110 to 131, has much roferonce 
to the profligacy of Callias.) 111. F. | 

CALLl AS (K.aAA.tas). 1. A soothsayer of the 
sacred Klean family of tlie lamidai'. (I'ind. Olyiiijt. 
vi.), w’ho, according to the account of the Crotn- 
nians, came owv to tlioir ranks from tiiose of S\- 
baris, will'll 111 ' saw’ that the sacrifices forehoilod 
destruction to the latlor, i;. i. .510. His services 
to Crotona won* rewarded by an allotment of land, 
of which his descendants were still in po.ssession 
w’iii'ji Heroilofns w’roto. (Herod, v. 44, 45.) 

2. A wealthy Athenian, who, on condition of 
marrying t.'iinon’s sister, Flpiuice, paid for him the 
line of fifty' talents which had been inijiosed on 
Aliltiades. (Plut. Cnn. A ; Nepos, fVw. I.) He 
appears to have been uncoiineefi'd with tlii^ nobli'r 
family of Callias and 11 iiipouiciis, the 5n5oux«‘- It 
seems likely that lii,s wealth arose from mining, 
and that it was a son or grandson of his who dis¬ 
covered a method of jirepariiig cinnabar, n. t;. 40.5. 
(Biickli, ])/!•.-< r/. an the. ^/inrs af Laiirian^ ^ 23.) 

3. .Sen of Calliades, was a])pointed witli four 
colleagues to the eomiiiaiid of the second body of 
Athenian forces sent against Perdiceas and the 
revolted Chalcidians, 11 . 1 . 432, and was slain in 
the battle tigainst A listens near Potidaea. ('fliiic. 
i. (H-()3 ; Diod. xii. 3»7.) 'J'his is jirobabJy the 
same Callias who is meiitioni'd as a jaijiil of Z''iio 
the Eleatic, from whose instructions, purchased fer 
100 minae, he is said to have derived much real 
advantage, iroi/idv ;ral kWoyipos ylyunr. (Pseudo- 
Plat. A/rib, i. p. 1 1.9 ; Buttinann, ad /ar.) 

4. The Chaleidian, son of Mnesarelius, together 
with his brother'J'aiirostlieiies, succeeded his father 
in the tyranny' of Clialeis, and I'onned an alliaiiee 
with Philip of Maeedon in order to supjHirt himself 
against Plutarcluis, tyrant of Eretria, or rather 
with the view of exLemling his authority' over the 
w’hole of Euboea— a ilesigu which, according to 
Aeschines, he covered under the disguise of a ]tian 
for uniting in one league the states of tlie island, 
and establishing a general I'luboean congress at 
Chalcis. Plutarelius aciordiiigly ajiplied to Allici.s 
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for aid, which was granted in opposition to the ad¬ 
vice of Demosthenes, and an army was sent into Eu¬ 
boea under the command of IMiocion, wlio defeated 
Callias at Tamynae, b. r. ii50. (Aesch. c. CLojs. 
§{5 85-88, de Fals. § 180; Dorn. Pac. § 5; 
i*lut. Pkoc. 12.) After tliis, Callias betook himself to 
tlie Macedonian court, wh(;re he was for some time 
high in the favour of the king; but, having in 
some way offended him, he withdrew to Thebes, 
jji the hope of gaining lier 6uj)port in the fnrtlier- 
ance of his views, lircaking, however, with the 
'I'liebans also, and fearing an attack both from them 
and from Philip, he applit^d to Athens, and through 
the influence of Deinostlienes not only obtiiined 
alliance, and rin acknowledgment of the independ¬ 
ence of Chalcis, but even induced the Athenians 
to transfer to that stati‘ the annual contributions 
[<rvvTd^€is) from Oreus and I'lretria, Callias hold¬ 
ing out great promises (ai>j)arently never realized) 
of assistance in men and nu)iiey from Achaui, Me- 
gai'jj, and Euboea, This seems to have been in 
n. 3 at the time of }*Jiili[)’s joojected attempt 
on Ambracia. Aeschines of course ascribes his 
lival’s supjiovt of Callias to corruption; })ut l>c- 
mostlienes may have thought that Eubot*a, united 
under a strong government, might serve as an effec- 
luul barrier to Pliili})’8 ambition. (Aesch. c. CVe.x. 

§ 89, iVc.; Dem. PJnlij>p. iii. § 85; 'I’hirlwallV 
(fVeetr, vol. vi. j). 19.) lii n. f'. 841, the did’eut by 
Phocion of the Macedtuiian parly in I'lretria ami 
Oreus under Cleitarelius and Piiilistid<*s gave the 
supremacy iii the island to ('allias. (Dem. dc (or. 

88, 99, &c.; Philipp, iii. 28, 75, 7.9 ; Diod. 
xvi. 74; Pint. Dion. 17.) (.’allias seems to have 
been still living in n. c. 880, tlje date of the ora¬ 
tions on “ the Crown.’’ ISce Aesch. c. Ctes. 8.5, 
87, who mentions a proposal of Demosthenes t(» 
confer on him and his brotlier Taurosthenos tJie 
Iionour of Atlienian citizenship. 

5. One of tlie Tln^sitian ambassadors, who ap- 
pe.ared at C’halcis before the Homan c<»mmissioner.s, 
Marcius and Atiliiis, to make a surrender of their 
city', remmiicing the alliance of Pcrseu.s, b. c. 172. 
Ill common with tlie deputies from all the lloootian 
towns, e.xcept 'I’liehes, tliey were favourably re¬ 
ceived by the Homans, whose object was to dis¬ 
solve thir Hoeotiun confederacy,—an object accom¬ 
plished in the same year. (Polyb. x.wii. 1, 2; 
Jdv. xlii. 48, 44 ; (’linton, Pasi. ii. p. 80, iii. p. 
898.) IK. E.] 

CA'LIiT AS (KaXAias), literary. 1. A comic poet, 
was according to Saidas {a. r.) a.son of Ly.simachu.s, 
and bore the nann; of Sclnx-nion because liis fath(!r 
was a rope or basket maker (axomoTrA okos). He 
belongcid to the old v\ttic coim'dy,for Athenaeus ( x. 

}i. 4.'i8) states, that he lived sliortly before Strattis, 
Avho appears to liave coniuienced his career as a 
comic poet about n. c. 412. Prom the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes {Eipnt. 528) we further learn, 
that ('allias was an eimilator of Cratiniis. It is, 
therefore, probable that he began to come before 
the public jirior to n. c. 424 ; and if it could be 
pri>ved that he was the same person as Culliadi’S 
[CALMAnEs], he w'ould have lived at least till 
B. c. 402. VVe still possess a few fniginents of his 
comedies, and the names of six are preserved in 
fcuidas, viz. Aly^irTios, 'AraAdvrn} (Zenob. iv. ';), 
KukAcsttcs (perhaps alluded to by Athen. ii. p. 57, 
and Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. p. 284), IlfS^Tot 
(Atlien. viii. p. 844 ; yclml. ad Aristuph. ylr. 81, 
151; Diog. Lairt. ii. 18), BuTf^axm, iind , 
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fbi/Tes. Whetlier he is the same as the Callias 
whom Athenaeus (vii. p. 672, x. pp. 448, 4o3) 
calls the author of a ypanxfjLariKrj rpayijpSia, is un¬ 
certain. (Coinp. Athen. iv. pp. 140, 178» vii. 
p. 300, xii. j)p. 524, b'()‘7 ; Pollux, vii. 11 8 ; Ety- 
mol. M. s. V. Elvai ; Meinekc, J/int. Crit. (.■uni. 
(ir. p. 213,&c.) 

2. Of Argos, a Creek poet, the author of an 
, epigmm upon Polycritus. {Anth. Grace, xi. 232; 
lirunck. Anal, ii, p. 8.) 

8. Of Mytilone in Lesbos, a Greek grammarian 
who lived befon; the time of Stra1)o (xiii. p. 818), 
who mentions him among the celebnited persons 
bom in Ivesbos, and states that lie w'l'ote commen¬ 
taries on the poems of Sappho and Alcaeus. (Comp. 
Athen. iii. p. 85.) 

4. Of Symeuse, a Greek historian wdio wrote a 
great work on the history of Sicily. lie lived, as 
.losephus (e. Ap/o?/,. i. 8) exjiresses it, long after 
Pliilistus, blit earlier than Tiinaeiis. From the 
nature of his work it is clear that he was a con¬ 
temporary of Agatliocles, whom, however, tlie 
historian survived, as ho nientionod tlie cleatli of 
the tyrant, 'I'his work is sometimes called rd rrepl 
'AyadoKAea^ or irepl 'AyadoKAea iaropiat^ and 
.somctiiiK's also by Homan writers “ llistoria de 
Helms Siculis.” (Athen. xii. p- 542; Aelian, TIist. 
An. xvi. 28; Scliol. ad Apollon. Ixhod. iii. 41; 
Macro!). Sat. v. 19 ; Dionys, i. 42 ; Fest. .v. r. Ito- 
ni<(ni.) It ombntced the history of Sicily during 
the rt'ign of AgatliocIi'S, from b. c, 817 to 2})9, and 
consisted of twenty-two books. (Diod. xxi, Eai}. 
12. p. 492.) 'J’lie very few fniginents wliicli we 
possess of the work do not ('liable ns to form an 
opinion upon it, but Diodorii.s (xvi. Eav. ]>. 561) 
states, that Callias was corriijitt'd by Agatliocles 
with rich liribes; tliat he sacrificed the truth of 
liistory to base gain ; and that ho went even so far 
in distorting the truth us to coiiv(.'rt the crimes and 
the violation of tlio laws hiiinan and divine, of 
vvliich Agatliocles was guilty, into praiseworthy 
actions. (Comp. Suid. s. v. kaAAi'as.) 

Tlicrc is another Callias of Syracuse, a contem¬ 
porary of Denio.sll)enes, who occupied liimself with 
oratory, but who is nientioiied only by Plutarch. 
{Dem. 5, Vit. X Oral. p. 844, c.) [L. S.] 

CA'LLTAS, an architect of the island of Aradus, 
conteinpomry with Demetrius Poliurcetos. ( Vitniv. 
X. 16. « .5.) LH'. T.l 

CALLPHIUS (KaAAiW). 1. The llannost 
who coramiinded tlie garrison with wbicb the Sjiar- 
tans occupied Athens at the request of the Thirty 
tyrants, u. c. 4<M. The story told by Plutarch of 
liis raising his staff to strike Antolyciis the Athlete 
(whom the Thirty put to death for jiresuming to 
resent the insult), shews that he formed no excep¬ 
tion to the coarse and overbearing deinetinour so 
common with Spartan governors. 'J'lie tyrants 
conciliated his favour by the most studious de- 
ferenc(‘,—the above case is a strong instance of it, 

•—and ho allowed them accordingly to iis^ liis sol¬ 
diers at their pleasure as the instruments of their 
oppression. (Xen. JJdl. ii. 8. g§ 18, 14 ; Diod, 
xiv. 4; Pint. Lyaand. 1.5.) 

2. One of tiui leaders of the democratic jiarty at 
Tegi^a, B. B. 87U, who having failed in olitaiiiing 
the sanction of the Tegean assembly fur the pro¬ 
ject of uniting the Arcadian towns into one body, 
endeavoured to gain their point by an appeal to 
amis. '1 hey were, however, (bdt^ated by the oli¬ 
garchical leader, Stasipjuis, lU'd Proxenus, the col- 
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longue of Cullibius, was slain. CalllbiiiR on tin's 
retreated with his forces close to the walls of the 
city, and, while he affected to open a negotiation 
with Stasippns, waited for the .arrival of a rein¬ 
forcement for which lie had sent from Mtantiiiehi. 
()n its appearance, Stasippus and his friends fled 
from the city and took refuge in the t<im[>le of 
Artemis; but the party of Callibius unroofed the 
building and attacked them with missiles, and 
Ix'ing thus obliged to surrender, they were tfiken 
to Tegea and put to death after the mockery of a 
trial. (Xen. HclL vi. 5. § G, &c.; comp. J*aus. 

viii. 27.) (E. K.J 

CALlilCLKS (Ka\kjK\fls), a phys-cian, who 

lived probably in the third or second century n. c., 
and who is mentioned by Ualen (/>e ^Uth. Med. 
ii. 7. vol. X. p. 142) as having belonged to the 
medical sect of the Emjurici. [W. A.Cj.] 

CALLICLKS (KaA.AtKXi7s). 1. A statuarj" of 
McgJira, who lived about n. c. 400. (Sec Siebelis, 
tnl J‘ans. iii. p. 2!).) 11 is principal works seeuj to 

liave been Olympian victors (Pans. vi. 7. §§ 1, I>), 
and philosophers. (Plin. //. A', xxxiv. Ji. s. H), ) 

2. A ))ainter of nneortain age atid country 
(Plin. //. A\ XXXV. 10. s. o7),is perhaj)Sthe same 
as the ]i:iiuter, (’allicles, mentioned by Varro. 
{J'ra(fm. ]i. 23(!, Pi]).) [ \V. l.J 

('-7\ Lijl'CUATKS(KaAA(KpdiTijv),bistorical. 1. 
A Spartan, is mentioned by Herodotus as tin; finest 
and haiidsoiuest man 4' all the On^eks of his time. 
J le w'as slain by an arrow just before the annies en¬ 
gaged at I’lataea (n. (\ 470), and while tlie(ireeks 
W(>re waiting till tin; siuns from the sjicrilices 
slnaild be favourable. (Herod, ix. 72.) In Herod. 

ix. 0.5, his name occurs among tin* ipives wIjo 

were buried separately from the rest of the S{);ir- 
tans and from the Helots. 'I'ln; word how¬ 

ever, can hardly be used here in its ordinary 
meaning of “Youths,” hut has probably its original 
signification of “ commanders.” (Sec Miiller, 7A>/'. 
ii. j). ;H.5 ; 'J'hirhvall’s f/rmr, ii. p. 3.50, note.) 

2. Callicrates is the name given to the murderer 
of Dion by Nepos (/>/Vw, 0): ho is called Callip- 
]»us by Diodorus and IMuOirch. lCALf.ii'Pi;s.j 

3. An acconifjlislied flatterer at the court of 
I’tolemy Ill. (Euergetes), who, apparently mis¬ 
taking servility for knowledge of the w’orld, 
atVected to udo])t Uly.sses as liis model. He is 
sjiid to have worn a seal-ring with a head of 
Ulysses eiigr,'ived on it, ami t«> luna* given his 
children the names of 'Udegonus and Anticleia. 
( Atiieii. vi. p. 2.51, d.) 

4. A man of Leontium in Achaia, who plays a 
somewhat disreputabU; i)art in the history of the 
Achae.'in It'ague. Py a decree of the Achaeaus, 
solemnly n‘cord(;d in n. c. HH, Lacedjiemon had 
been received into their confederacy and the r<*st<>- 
ration of all Lacedaemonian exiles had been pro- 
vid(;(l for, with the exception of those who had 
rejvaid with ingratiUide their previous restoration 
by tltt Aeliaeans. The Romans, however, liad 
sent to urge the recall of tljcse mi'ii, and in tlic 
debate in the assembly on this question, «. c. 179, 
Callicrates contended, in oi)position to Lycortas, 
that the requisition should be complied with, 
o]>en1y maintaining, that neither law, nor solemn 
ri;cord, nor anything else, should be more regarded 
than the will of Rome. The assembly, however, 
favoured the view of liycortas, and u]>pointcd 
ambassadors, of whom Callicrates was one, to lay 
it before the Roman senate. Put he grievously 
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abused his tnist, and instigated the Romans to 
sap the independence of his country by giving 
tbeir support in every city to the Roman or anti¬ 
national j>arty. Returning home with letters from 
the senate, pressing the recall of the exiles, and 
highly commendatory of himself, he Yvas made 
general of the league, and used all his influence 
thenceforth for the furtherance of the Roman 
cause. (Polyb. XXV. 1, 2, xxvi. 1—3.) In n. c. 

174 he successfully resisted the pro])osal of Xenar- 
chus, who was at that time general, for an alliance 
with Perseus. (Liv. xli. 23, 24.) Early in n. c. 
IGH he oj)poscd the motion of LycorUis and his 
party for sending aid to the two Ptohmiies (Philo- 
metor and Pliyscon) against Antiochus Ejjiphanes, 
r«‘cummcnding instead, that they should endeavour 
to mediate between the eontending ])arties ; and 
lie carried his j)oiiit by introducing a letter from 
Q. Marcias, the Roman consul, in which the same 
course was urged- (Polyh. xxix. fl —10.) On 
the conquest of Macedonia by tin; Roimins, n. c. 
108, more than 1000 of the chief Achaeaus, point¬ 
ed out Ijy Callicrates as having favoured the cause 
of PersfUn, were apprehended and sent to Rome, 
t« be tried, as it was ])relended, before the senate. 
Among these was Polyliiiis, the historian ; and he 
was also om* of the survivors, xvho, after a deten¬ 
tion of 17 years, were })ern\itted to ri'tuni to their 
country. (Polyb. xxx. 10, xxxi. 8, xxxii. 7, 8, 
xxxiii, 1; Liv. xlv. 31; Pans. vii. 10.) 'I’he base¬ 
ness of Calli.-rates w;is visited on his head,—if, 
indeed, such a man coiilil feel such a. ])unishment, 
—in the intense hatred of his countrymen. Men 
deenx'd it j»olliition to use the same bath with 
him, and the very boys in the streets threw in 
hi.s t«;etb the jijime of traitor. (Polyb. xxx. 20.) 
In B. c. 153 ho dissuaded the league from taking 
any part in the war of th(‘ Rhodians against Crete;, 
on the ground that it did not befit them to go to 
xvar at all without the sanction of the Ponians. 
(Polyb. xxxiii. 1.5.) Three years after this, n. c. 
1.50, Menalculas, then general of the league, having 
been bribed by the Oropians with 10 tfilonts to 
aid them against the Athenians, from whose gar¬ 
rison in their town they' had reecdved injury, 
j eng.'iged Callicrates in the same cause by the ])r()- 
I mise of half the sum. 'J'he payment, however, he 
evaded, and Callicrates retaliated on Meiuilcidas 
by a capital chaige; but Menakidas esea])ed the 
danger through the favour of Diaeus, liis succ(‘ssor 
ill the oflice of general, whom he bribed with three 
talents. In u. o. l lfk Callicrates was sent as 
ambassador to Rome with Dia(;ns, to o]>])oso the 
Spartan exiles, whose banishment Diaeus had pro¬ 
cured, and who ho|)(*d to be ri'stoivd by tin* senate. 
C’allierates, however, dii;d at Rhodes, w.here they 
had touched on their way ; “ iiis death,” says 
Pausanias, “being, for aught 1 know, a clear g;iiii 
to his country.” (Pans. vii. 11, 12.) [E. E.J 

CALLPCRATES(KaAAtKpiT77s),liternry. 1. Is 
mentioned only once hy Atheiiaeus (xiii. p. .58()) as 
the author of a comedy called Moo'x^w*', and from 
tlie connexion in which l)is name appears there with 
those of Antipham;s and Alexis, it may be inferred 
that he was a poet of the middle Attic comedy. 
(Meincke, JJist. Crd. Com. Ur. p. 418.) 

2. A (Iret;k orator who seems to have lived 
about the time of Demosthenes, and to wliom tlie 
tables of Pergamus ascribed the oration Kara AT^ 
fioar04vovs' irapauo/xwp, which was usually considf'r- 
ed the work of Dcinai-chus. (Dionys. Ikinarch. 
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11.) But no work of Callicrates was known even 
as early as the time of Dionysius of Jlalicarnassus. 

3. A Greek historian who lived in and after the 
time of the emperor Aundian. He was a native 
of'I'yre, and wrote the history of Aurelian. Vo- 
piscus {^Aurel. 4), who has preserved a few frag¬ 
ments of the work, describes Callicrates as by far 
the most learned writer among the Greeks of his 
time. [L. S.] 

CALLrCKATES (KaAAt/.'pdTTjy). 1. An ar¬ 
chitect, who in company with Ictinus built the 
Partluuion on the Acropolis of Athens. (Pint. 
Perki. 13 .) 

2. A Laceda(!Tnonian sculptor, celebrat<!d for the 
smallness of his works. (Aolian, V. II. i. 17.) 
lie made ants and other animals out of ivory, 
which were so small that one could not distinguish 
the different limbs. (Plin. II. N. vii. 21, xxxvi. 
I), s. 1.) According to Athenaeus (i.x. p. 732, B.), 
he also executed embossed work on vases. [W. 1.] 

CALLICKA'TIDAS (KaAAnepaTtSas) was sent 
out in n. (\ 406' to succeed Lysander as admind of 
tli(! Lacedaemonian Ih'ot, and soon found that the 
jealousy of his predecessor, as well as the strong 
contrast of their cljaract(!rs, liad left for him a haa- 
vest of didiculties. Vet he was not unsuccessful 
in surmounting these, and shewed that plain, 
straight-forward honesty may sometimes be no bad | 
substitute for the arts of tlic suiiple diplomatist, j 
The ca))al8 of Lysandei'''s })artizan8 against him he i 
qin'lled by asking lliem, whether he should remain 
where he was, or sail home to report liow matters 
stood ; and evem those who looked back with most 
regret to tin; winning and agreeable manners of 
his courtly predecesnor, admired his virtue, says 
i’lutarch, even as the beauty of a heroic statue. 
Jlis great difficulty, however, was the want of 
funds, and for tiiese In; reluctantly went and ap- 
],liod to Cyrus, to whom it is said tiiat Lysander, 
ii; order to thwart his successor, had returned the 
sums he held ; but tlie proud S))artan spirit of Cal- 
licratidas could not bro(ik to dance attendance at 
tlu! prince’s df»ors, and he withdrew from Sardis in 
disgust, declaring that the Greeks were most 
wretclnal in tniekling to barbarians for money, 
and that, il' he returned home in safety, he would 
tlo liis best to reconcile, Lacedaemon to Athens, 
lie succeeded, however, in obtaining a BU])ply from 
the Milesians, and he then commenc(*d against the 
enemy a series of siiceessful operations. 'J'he caj>- 
tnre of tin; fortress of Delidiiniuni in Chios and 
the plunder of Teos wen; closely followed by tim 
t'omiuest of Metliymna. This last jdace Conou at¬ 
tempted to save, in sjiite of his inferiority in iium- 
b(U-s. but, arriving too late, anchored for the night 
at 'F^Karovp’qo'ui. The next morning he was chased 
by Callicratidiis, who declare,d that he would ]»ut a 
stop to his adiiUvrn icith tha sm, and was obliged 
to take refuge in M 3 ’til(nie, wliere liis opponent 
blockaded him by sea and land. Conon, howevei-, 
contrived to send news to the Athenians of the 
strait in which he was, and a ffeet of more than 
150 sail was despatched to relieve liim. Callicni- 
tidas then, leaving Kteonicus wdth .50 ships to con¬ 
duct the blockade, proceeded with 120 to meet the 
enemy. A battle ensued at Arginusao, remarkable 
lor the unprecedented number of vessels engaged, 
and in this Callicratidas w'as slain, and the Athe¬ 
nians wx're victorious. According to Xenophon, 
his steersman, Jlcrmon, endeavoured to dissuade 
him hum engugiiig with such superior niim- 
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bers: as Diodorus and Plutarch tell it, the sonth- 
sa^'er foretold the adminil’s death, liis answer at 
any rate, /xt) Trap’ eva that rdv ^rrdprap^ became 
famous, but is mentioned with censure by Plutarch 
and Cicero. On the whole, Callicratidas is a some¬ 
what refreshing specimen of a plain, blunt Spar¬ 
tan of the old school, wdth all the guilelessness 
and simple honesty, but (it may be added) not 
without the bigotry of that character. Witness 
his answer, when asked what sort of men the 
loiiians were : “ Bad freemen, but excellent slaves.” 
(Xen. Ile/i. i. C. §§ 1—33; Diod. xiii. 7(>—79, 
97—99; Plut. Lt/sand. 5 —7, Pclop. 2 , Apojt/i- 
Uuujni. Lacon; Cic. de Off", i. 24 , 30.) Aelian 
tells us ( V. IT. xii. 43), that he rose to the pi ivi- 
leges of citizenship from tlie condition of a slave 
(p60a)p ); but see Milford’s Greece^ ch. xx. sec. 2 , 
note 4.) [E. K.] 

CALLTCRA'TIDAS (KoAAi/fpaTiSas), a disci¬ 
ple of Pythagoras. Four extracts from his writings 
on the subject t)f marriage and domestic happiness 
are preserved in Stobaeus. (^Floril. Ixx. 11, Ixxxv. 
1(; -1«.) [A. (J.] 

CALLl'CRITUS (KaWiKpiros), a Theban, 
was sent as ambassador from the Boeotians to the 
Roman senate, n. c. 137, to nunonstrate against 
the requisition of the latter for the recall of Zeux- 
ippus from exile. The sentence of banishment 
had been passed against him both for sacrilege; and 
for the* murder of Brachyllas [see p. 502, a.) ; and 
Callicritus rc})resented to the; Uenuans e)u behalf of 
his countrv'iuen, that they could not annul a sen¬ 
tence which had been legally pronounced. I’lio 
remonstrance was at first unavailing, though iilti- 
matedy the demand of the senate was not presssed. 
(I’edyb. xxiii. 2.) It was probably the same Cal¬ 
licritus who strongly o])pose!el in the Boeotian 
assembly the views e)f Perse>ns. He a])pcarB even 
to have gone to Rome to warn the senate of tho 
king’s sehemes, and was murdered, by order of the 
latter, on his wa^^ back. (Liv. xlii. 13, 40.) [1*1. E.] 
CALLICTER (KaWiKrrjp)^ suriiamed Mapri- 
<rmy, a Gr<.*ek ])oet, the author of four 0 [»igrams of 
little merit in the Greek Antliology. {Antliol. 

xi. 5, (), 113, 333; Brunck, Awu/. ii. pp. 
2.94, .52.9.) i L. S.J 

CALLl DE'MTJS (KaAAiSrjjuos), a Greek author 
about whom nuiliing is known, except that Plin^- 
(yy. JV. iv. 12) and iSolimis (17) refer to him as 
their authorit}'^ for the statenu'nt, that tlie island of 
Euboea was originally called. Chalcis from the fact of 
brass (xaAKrt's) being diw^overed there first. [L.S. J 
CALLI'DI US. [Caliduis,] 

CALLIGEITUS (KaAAi 7 e<Tos), a Megarian, 
and 'J’lMAGOR AS {Tipayopas)., a ('yzican, were 
sent to Sparta in n. ('. 4l2 by Phariiabazus, the 
satrap of Biibyuva, to induce the Lacedaemonians 
t<» send a fleet to the I lellespoiit, in oiih r to assist 
the Uellospontine cities in revolting from Athens. 
'I’he Lae(;daenioiiians, however, through the influ- 
enee of Alcibiades, preierred sending a ffeet to 
Cliios; but Clalligeitus and Timagoras would not 
take part in this expiidition, and applied the money 
which they brouglit from Phariiabazus to the equip¬ 
ment of a separate fleet, which left Peloponnesus 
towju'ds the close of tlie year. (Thuc. viii. C, 3, 
39.) 

CALLIGENEIA {KaWtyepua)^ a surname of 
Demcter or of lier nurse and companion, or of Gaeiu 
(Aristoph. Thx^sju. 300, witli the Schol. ; llesych. 
s. V.; Phot. Lcjc. s. v.) (L. S.J 
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CALLI'GENES (KaWiyevns)^ the name of 
the physician of Philip, king of Macedonia, who 
jittendcfl him in his last illness at Amphipolis, «. c. 
179, and concealed his death from the people till 
tli(? arrival of Perseus, to whom he had sent intel¬ 
ligence of the great danger of the king. (Inv. xl. 
56.) [W. A. G.] 

CALLI'MACIIUS (KaWlfiaxos). 1. Of the 
tribe of Aiantis and the Stjixos of Aphidna, held 
tiu! oflice of Polemarch, li. c. 490, and in that ca¬ 
pacity commanded the right wing of the Athenian 
army at Marathon, where he was slain, after be¬ 
having with much gallantry. In the battle he is 
said to have vowed to Artemis a heifer for every 
enemy he should slay. By the persuasion of Mil- 
tiades he had given his casting vote for fighting, 
when the voices of the ten generals were equally 
divided on the question. This is the last recorded 
instance of the Polemarch performing the military 
duties which his name implies. Callimachus was 
conspicuously figured in the fresco painting of the 
battle of Marathon, by Polygnotus, in tin; a-rod 
'noiKlKt). (Herod, vi. 1U9—111; J*lut. AriMJ. ct 
(\it. JMdj. ‘2, Si/inpns. i. }{. § o\ Schol, ad Aris- 
ioph. 7vy. ball; Paus. i. 15.) 

2. One of the generals of Mithridates, who, by 
his skill in engineering, defended the town of 
Amisus, in I’ontus, for a considerable time against 
the lloimniK, in n. c. 71 ; and when liucullus 
had succ(‘('ded in taking a portion of the wall, 
t'allimachus set lire to the jdace and made his 
escape l»y sea. He afterwards f(;ll into the hands 
of laicnllus at the cajjtiitv; of Nisibis (called by 
the Orei'ks Antioch) in Mygdonia, n. c. bb, and 
was put to di'ath in revenge for tin* burning of 
Amisus. (Pint. Liu'nJI. 19, b’2; comp. Ai»pian, 
JU'lt. MifJn'. 7b, bb ; Dion Cass. xxxv. 7.) ^‘’•1 

CALLI'iMACHUS (KaAA<Vaxor), one of the 
most celebrated Alexandrine grammarians and 
))oets, was, according to Snidas, a son of Battns 
and M<;satme, junl belong<*d to tin* celebrated family 
of the Hattiadae at Cyrene, whence Ovid (/5. .5b) 
and others call him simply Battiades. (Coiiq). 
Strah. xvii. ]i. bb7.) He was a discijde of the 
grammarian llerniocrates, and afterwards taught 
at Eleiisis, a snhurh of Alexandria. He was highly 
esteemed by J’tolemy Philad(*lphus, who invited 
him to a ])la(:e, in the ]\his<'nni. (Said. ; Strab. 
xvii. j), bbb.) Callnnaeluis was still alive in tin* 
reign of Ptoh'iny Kuergetes, tin* successor of Pbila- 
delphus. (Schol. ad ikdlim. Ibjnin. ii. ‘2().) It 
was formerly believed, but is now established as an 
historical fact, that Callimachus was chief librarian 
of tlie famous library of Alexandria This fact 
leads ns to the conclusion, that he was the suc¬ 
cessor of /onodotus, and that he held this office 
from al)out it. c. *2<)0 until his death about it. c. 
‘2-1(1. (Kitschl, Hie Ahwaudrin. liUjliolh. PP- 
19, b-l, tVe.) 'J'his calculation agrees with the 
siatenumt of A. (jcllius (xvii. ‘21), that (Ailli- 
machus livi'd shortly before the first Punic war. 
He was nuirried to a daughter of Euphrates of 
Syracuse, and had a sister Megatime,, wly.) was 
married to Stasenorus, and a .sou C’allimachns, 
who is distinguished from his i ncle by being called 
the young(;r, and is c.illed by Suidas the anther of 
an e])ic poem Iltpl v^truv. 

Calliniiujlms was one of the most distinguished 
gr.immarian.s, critics, and poets of the Alexandrine 
]teriod, and his celebrity surpa.s.',ed that of nearly 
all the ulliei' Alcxaudiiuo scholars and pools. 
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Several of the most distinguished men of that 
period, such as his successor Eratosthenes, Philos- 
tephaniiH, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Apollonius 
Khodius, Ister, and Hennippus, were among his 
pupils. Callimachus was one of the most fertile 
writers of antiquity, and if the number in Suidas 
be correct, he wrote bOO works, though wc may 
take it for granted that most of them were not of 
great extent, if he followed his own maxim, that a 
groat hook was equal to a great evil. (Athen. iii. 
p. 7’2.) I'he number of his works of w'hich the 
titles or fragments are known to us, amounts to 
upwards of forty'. But what wc possess is very 
little, and cf)nsists princi])ally of ])oeticul produc¬ 
tions, apparently the least valuable of all his 
works, since (,'allimaclnis, notwithstanding the 
reputation he enjoyed for his poems, was not a 
man of real poetical talent: labour and learning 
arc with him the substitutes for j)oetical gtmius 
and talent. His prose works, on the other hand, 
which would have furnished ns with some higlily' 
important infoniuition concerning ancient mytho¬ 
logy, lii.story', literature, Ac., an* completely' lost. 

The poeticJil productions of Callimachus still ex- 
tafit are : 1. H ymns, six in number, of which five 
are written in hexameter verst; and in the Ionic 
dialect, and one, on the bath of Pallas, in distichs 
and in the Doric dialect. These hymns, which 
bear greater resemhlanci; to H'i)ic than to lyric 
]toetry, are the production.s of labour aud learning, 
like most of the poems of that ]>eriod. Almost 
every line funiishes some curious mytliicul infor¬ 
mation, and it is pei’haps not saying too luiicli to 
assert, that these hyiuus are more ovi*rloaded with 
learning than any' other j)(H;tical production of that 
time. Their styh; lias notliing of the easy' How 
of genuine ])octr\', and is evidently studied and 
laboured. 'J'here are some ancient Greek scholia 
on these liyinus, which however have no great 
merit. *2. Seveiity'-tliree epigrams, which belong 
to tlie best specimens of this kind of pcu'tiy. The 
high estimation they' enjoyed in autiiiuity' is 
att(*sted by the fact, tliat Areliihius, tin* gramma¬ 
rian, xvho lived, at the latest, one generation after 
('allinuachus, wrote a comnionlarv upon them, ami 
that Marianas, in the r(;igu of the emperor Anas- 
tasius, wrote a ]taraphrase of them in iainliic.^. 
They were incorporated in the Greek Anthology 
at an early time, ami have thus been preserved. 

Elt'gii's. 'i'hese are lost with the exception of 
some fnigments, but there ai’e imitations of them 
by tIu; Uoman poets, tin; mo.st celebrated of which 
is the “’Do Coma Berenices” of Catullus. If Ave 
may believe the Homan critics, Callimachus was 
the greatest among the elegiac poets ((^uintil. x. 
1. § ,5b), and Ovid, Propertius, and Catullus took 
( allimachuH for their imnli'I iii this siiecies of 
poetry'. We liavc; mention of several more poeti¬ 
cal productions, but all of them have perished 
except alow fragments,and hcnv(*ver much we may' 
lament their lo.ss on account of the infonnatiou wi; 
might have deiivi'd from them, wc have very' little 
reason to regret their Joss as specimens of poetiy. 
Among them we m.i v mention, 1. The ATTio, an 
epic poem in four books on the causes of the Aurious 
my'tbical siorie.s, religious ceremonies, and other 
customs. I’lie Avork is often referred to, and was 
paraphnwed by' Alarianus; but the paraphrase is 
lost, and of the origin.il we have only' a few fir.g- 
inents. *2. An epic poem entitled 'E»cd\Tj, Avhich 
was the name of an old woman who had received 
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Thoseus hospitably when he went ont to fight 
against the Mamthonian bull. Tliis work wiis 
likewise paraphrased l>y M.irianus, and we still 
poss(^ss some Ir.igiiients of the original. 'J'he works 
entitled TaAdreia and TKavKos were in all proba¬ 
bility likewise epic poems. It appears that there 
was scarcely any kind of poetry in which Calli¬ 
machus did not try his strength, for he is said to 
have written conuulies, tragedies, iambic, and 
cholianibic ])oenis. Respecting his poem Ibis see 
AfonnoNUis Jiiioimis. 

Of his numerous jirose works not one is extant 
entire, though there wen; among them some of the 
highest importance. 'I'he om^ of which the loss 
is most to lie lanumted was entitled iravTo- 

inryypa/jLiidTuv, or irluaKcs rwv fv irdo-p 
vaiSd^ StaKafixpdvTuv kuI &v (rwiypuxf/xv^ in 120 
books. 'J'his work was the first comprehensive 
liistory of (Jreek literature. It contained, syste¬ 
matically arranged, lists of the authors and their 
works. The \ariims dejiartments of liteniture ap- 
l)<*iir to liave been classilied, so that C'allimachus 
spoke of tin; comic and tragic poets, of the onitors, 
law-givers, philosophers, &c., in separate, books, in 
which the autliors were enumerated in their 
chroiiologicjil succession. (At]n;n. ii. p. 70, vi. p.27»2, 
xiii. p. oik), XV. p. (j(j9 ; Uiog. Laert. iv. 2.‘k viii. 
lUi.) It is natural to suppose tliat this work was 
the fruit of his .studies in the libraries of Ah'xan- 
dria, and that it mainly recorded such authors as 
were contained in those libraries. His pujiil Aris- 
topliaiK's of Ryzantium tvrote a coninientary upon 
it. (Athen. ix. p. 40t{, viii. JillO; Etym. Mag. 
s. V. nival.) Among his otlu;r prose works we 
lind mentioned the following :—1. MouircTtn', wliich 
is usually supposed to ha ve treated of the Mus(;nm 
of Alexandria and the scliolars cminected with 
it. 2. Tiepl dywvwv. 3. ’Edvt/col ovoirnffiat. 3. 
iriavfidaia or idaxip.dTuu rwu eiv dicaaav ri^v yiiv 
Kotl roirovs ovrwu avpaywyi^, ii work similar, though 
prohahly much KUp(;rior, to the one still extant by 
Antigonus Carystius. 4. ''tiroixv/ipara laropiKa. 
i). Ndjat/ua fiapSapiKa. G. Kriaets Prjauv Kai 
iroKeaiP. 7.''Apyuus ulidcriuioi. 0. Tlfpl dpefxop. 9. 
tlfpi 'bpuewp. JO. HupaycoyH 7roTa/j.<2p, or irepl 

Tft>v fp oiKav/UfPT} TTOTajudup, Ac., Ac. A list of his 
works is given by Suidas, and a more complete one 
by lAibricius. {Hibl. Grace, iii. p. hi.5, Ac.) 

Tile first edition of tin; six hymns of Calli¬ 
machus a])f)eared at l‘'lon;nee in 4to., jirobably 
between 1494 and I.'AIO. It was followed by the 
A Id ine, Venice, lol.'J, ovo., but a better edition, 
in wliieh some ga])s are tilled u]) and the Ureek 
scholia are added, is tliat of S. (Jelmiius, Rasel, 
l.').‘}2, I to., rejirinled at I'aris, 1.519, 4 to. A more 
complete edition than any of the jireeeding ones is 
that of Jl. yteplianus, l^iris, 1.5(i(j, fob in tlie col¬ 
lection of J*oetae principes lleroici Carniiiiis.” 
This edition is the basis of the text which from 
that time has been reganb’d as tin; vnlgate. A 
second edition by H. iStejdianus ((Jem-va, 1.577, 

4to.) is greatly improved: it contains the Greek 
scholia, a Latin translation, thirty-three <;pigram8 
of Callimachus, and ta few Ragments of liis other 
works. Henceforth scarcely anything was done 
for the text, until Th. (Jraevius undertook a new 
and comprehensive edition, whicli was completed 
by his fatlun- J. G. Graevius. It appeared at 
Utrecht, 1()97, 2 vols. bvo. It contains the notes 
of the pri;vions editors, of R. JJentley, and the fa¬ 
mous commentary of Kz. Spanheim. This edition 
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is the basis of the one edited by J. A. Ernest! at 
Leiden, 17G1, *2 vols. 8vo., wdiich contains the 
whole of the commentory of Graevius’ edition, a 
much improved text, a more complete collection of 
the fmgnients, and additional notes by Hemster- 
huis and Ruhnken. Among the suhsequeiit edi¬ 
tions we need only nit;ntion those of Ch. F.Loesner 
(Leipzig, 1774, 8vo.), 11. F. M. Volzer (Leipzig, 
1817, 8vo.), and C. F. Rlomlield (London, 1815, 
8vo.). [L. S.] 

CALLI'MACIIUS, a physician, who was one 
of the followers of Herophilus, and who must have 
lived about the second century n. c., as he is men¬ 
tioned by Zeuxis. (Galen, Commxnil. in nipj>ocr. 

EpuL ry.” i, ,5. vol. xvii. pt. i. ji. 827.) He 
wrote a w'ork in explanation of the obsolete words 
used by Hippocrates, which is not now extant, but 
which is quoted bj' Erotianus. {Gloss. Ilip}}ocr. 
praef.) He may p<-rhaps be the sanu; person who 
is mentioned by Pliny as having ivritten a work 
y> Coronk. {IT. N. xxi. 9.) [W. A. 0.] 

CALLl'MACHUS (KaAA(uoxos), an artist of 
uncertain eountr}', who is said to have inv(;iited 
tlic Corinthian column. (V^itruv. iv. 1. § 10.) 
As Scopas built a temple of Athene at Tegea 
with Corinthian columns in u. c. 39G, Callimachus 
must have lived before that time, Paiisanias 
(i. 2G. § 7) calls him the inventor of the art 
of boring marlih; (roi/y AiOot/s irpdoTOS fTpviryjae)^ 
which Thiersch {J'Jporh. Anin. ]).(>()) thinks is to 
be understood of a mere perfection of that art, 
which could not have b<*en entirely unknown to so 
late a period. P»y thesi; inventions as well as by 
his other productions, Callimacbus stood in good 
reputation with liis contemporaries, although lie 
did not belong to the first-rate artists. Il(; was so 
anxious to give his works tin; last touch of jierfec- 
tion, by elaborating the (h'tails with too much care, 
that lie lost tin; grand and sublime. Dionysius 
therefore compares him and Calainis to the onitor 
IjVsias ( t ^9 AeirTt'nrjTos ti'fica Kal rTjs x^dgiTOS'), 
whilst he draws a ])ar:illel between Polycletus and 
I^hidias and Isocrates, on account of the a^ppop 
Kod peyaKiW^XPoP kuI d^icopariicop, {.Tudk. Isocr. c. 
3.) Callimachus was never satisfied with himself, 
and therefore n'C(;ivod tlie epillu;t KaKi^uT^x^os. 
(Pans. i. 2G. § 7.) Pliny {IT. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19) 
says the same, and gives an exact interpretation of 
the surname : “ Seiupi^r calunniiator sui nec fiiiem 
habeiis (liligenthu*; oli id KaKi^oTt^Pos ap|)ella.tus.” 
Vitruvius say.s, that Callimaclius propter elegaii- 
tiam et sulitilitatem artis marmon'iu' ah Atlnmien- 
sibus KaraTcxeys fucrut iiominatus.” Sillig {(hi. 
Art. p. 12.5) conjecturesj after some MSS., tliat 
KaTan]^iT^^vos must bi; read instead of kuki^o- 
but this is ijuite iniprobabh; on account of 
Pliny’s translation, “calunniiator sui.” Whether 
tin; KardrexPt'S of Vitruvius is corrupt or a second 
surname (as Sielx'lis siqiposes, ud l\tus. i. § 7), 
cannot be di'cided. So much i.s certain, that Cal- 
liiuachus’ style was too artificial. Pliny (/. e.), 
speaking of a work representing some dancing 
Lacedaemonian women, says, that his excessive 
elaboration of tlie work iiad destroy(;d all its 
beauty. Pausanias (i. 2G. § 7) describes a golden 
lamp, a work of Callimachus dedicated to Athene, 
which if iilled with oil, burnt prt'cisoly one whole 
year without ever going out. It is scarcely pro¬ 
bable that th<; jiainter Callimachus, mentioned by 
I'liny ( 1. e.), should bo our statuary, although ho 
is geiiendly identified with him. [W l.J 
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CATXl'MEDON (KaWjjufSwv), Riirnainod d 
K(lpa§()s, or the crab, on iiccount of liia fondness 
for that kind of shell-fish (Atln-n. iii. x>. 100, c.), 
was one of the orators at Athens in the Macedo¬ 
nian interest, and accordingly lied from the city to 
Antipater, when the Athenians rose agsiinst the 
Maciidonians upon the death of Alexander the 
(ireat in n. c. 32.'J. When the Macedonian supre¬ 
macy wjis reestablished at Athens by Antipater, 
(willimedon returned to the city, but was oldigcd 
to fly from it again upon the outbreak against 
Phocion in c. c. 317. The orators Hegemon and 
Pythocles were put to death along with Phocion, 
and Callimedon was also condemned to death, but 
esemped in safety. (Pint. Dr.m. 27, iV/oc. 27, 33, 
35.) Callimedon was ridiculed by the comic 
poets. (Athen. L c. p. 101, c. d., viii. p. 330, f., 
xiv. p. (il4, d.) 

CALL1M( )RPHUS {KaWi/Mop^os), an annj'- 
siirgeon att'iched to th(^ sixth legion or cohort of 
eoiitarii, who lived probaljly in tlu; second century 
after Christ, lie wrote a work entitled 'laropiai 
UapOiKa/, Jfisloria J‘art/nnt^ which may perhaps 
h:iv(‘ ])een an aeconnt of Trajan’s campaigns, a. d. 
11-1—lit), and in which, according to laician 
{Qninn. /lisior. sH (\msc.nl). § l(i), he asserted that 
it was especially the province of a pliysician to 
write historical works, on account of his connexion, 
through Aesculapius, with Apollo, the author of all 
literature. [ \V. A. (b] 

CALLT'NES a vetenin officer in the 

royal com})anion-cavalry (t^s iVirou t^v iraipiKrj^) 
of Alexander the Gioat, took an a< tive part in the 
reconciliation between him and his army in u. c. 
32-1. (Arrian, vii. 11.) 

CALLINI'CCS (KaWivufos), snrnamcd Suto- 
rius, a Greek sophist and rhetorician, was a native 
of Syria, or, according to others, of Arabia Petraea. 
lie taught rhetoric at Athens in the reign of the 
emperor Gallienus (a. ». 259—2(i3), and was an 
opponent of the rhetorician (ienothlins. (Suid. s. re. 
KaAkiVi/fov, re»'60Atos, {iiid 'lov\iauus A^fxvov.) 
Suidas and Eudocia (p. 2()l)) mention several works 
of Caliinicus, all of which are lost, with the excep¬ 
tion of a fnignumt of an oulogium on Home, which 
is very inferior both in form and tlionght. It is 
printed in L. Allatius’ ‘‘ Excerpt. Khet, et Sophist.” 
})p. 25()—2511, and in Orelli’s edition of Philo, 
“ !)(! VII SjK'ct. Orb.” Lipsiac, 1 Cl G, Cvo. Among 
tlui otlier works of Caliinicus there was one on tlie 
liistory of Al(?xandria, in ten hooks, mentioned by 
Suidas and Eudocia, and refi*rred to by Jerome in 
the preface to his couiuientary on Daniel. (Fabric. 
JSiLl. (ri'aec. iii. p. 3G, vi. ]). 54.) [L. S.] 

(’ALLINPCIJS SFLKIJCUS. [Selkucus] 

CALLI'NIJS (KaAAtj/os). 1. Of Kphesus, the 
earli(*st Greek elegiac poet, whence either he or 
Arcliiloclius is usually r<'garded h}” the ancients as 
the inventor of elegiac poetiy. As regards the 
time at which he lived, we liave no definite stjite- 
incnt, and the ancients iheinselves endeavoured b) 
detciminc it from the historical allusions which 
they found in his (‘bogies. It has been fixed by 
some at about n. c. ()34, and by others at about 
u. c. oCO, whereas some are inclined to place Cal- 
linus as far hack as the ninth century before the 
Christian aera, and to make him more ancient even 
than Hesiod. 'J'he main authorities for determin¬ 
ing Iiis age are Strabo (xiv. p. (147), Clemens Alex- 
andrinns {Strom, i. p. 333), and Athenaeus (xii. 
p. 525). But the interpretation of tlicsc pasKiges 
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is involved in considerable difficiJty, since |lui 
Cimmerian invasion of Asia Minor, to which they 
.allude, is itsidf very uncertain \ for history records 
three dilfercnt inroads of the Cimmerians into Asia 
Minor. We cannot enter here into a refutation of 
the opinions of others, but confine ourseives to our 
own views of the c.ase. From Str.aho it is evident 
that Calliims, in one of his poems, mentioned Mag¬ 
nesia on the M.aeand<*r as still existing, and at war 
with the Ephesians. Now, we know that Magnesia 
was destroyed by the Treros, a Cimmeri.an trilx*, 
in n. c. 727, and conspr|uentl^ the poem referri'd to 
by Strabo must have been written previous to that 
year, perhaps about n. c. 730, or shortly before 
Archilochus, who in one of his earliest poems men¬ 
tioned the destruction of M.'ignesia. Callimis him¬ 
self, however, appears to have long survived that 
event; for there is a line of his {Fru<jm. 2, comp. 
I'rugm. 3, ed. Bergk) w'hich is usually r(!ferred to 
the dc'struction of S.'irdis by the (Cimmerians, about 
n. ()‘73. If this calculation is correct, Calliims 
must have been in the Idooin of life at tlie time of 
the war lietween Magnesia and JOphesiis, in which 
he himself perhaps took a part. We possess only 
a very few fragments of the elegies of Ckillinus, hut 
among them there is one of twenty-one lines, whicli 
forms p.art of a war-elegy, and is conseiiuenily tlie 
most ancient specimen of this siiecies of poetry ex¬ 
tant. (Sbthaetis, F/oril. li. 1.9.) In thi.s fragment 
the poet exhorts his countryimm to counage and 
persevenmee against their enemies, who are usually 
supposed to he the JMagmisians, hut the fourth line 
of the poem seems to render it more probable that 
(’allinus was speaking of the Cimmerians. Tliis 
elegy is one of great hcjauty, and gives u.s the high¬ 
est notion of the talent of Calliims. It is printed 
in the various collections of the ” Poetae Graeci 
Minores.” All the fragments of Calliims are col¬ 
lected in N. Bach's Callhd^ Tgrtaei ct Asii Frag- 
monta (Leipzig, 1331, 3vo.) and Bergk’s Foetao. 
Lgrici Grii<ci\ p. 303, &c. (Comp. Franck**, Cu//i- 
nnsy sire Qtiaesfioties i/e (higine ( unninis Ffegiuei^ 
Album, 131G, 3vo.; Tliiersch, in the Hc/a 
Munmvtis. iii. p. 571 ; Bode, (Jcsch. dcr Lyrisch. 
Diehikunst, i. pp. 143-1 Gl.) 

2. A disciple and fri**iid of 1’heoplirastus, who 
loft him in his will a piece of land at Stageira and 
3000 drachmae. Callimis was also appointed by 
the testabir one of the executors of the will. (Diog. 
Laert. V. 52, 55, 5G.) 

3. Of Heriuiono, lived .at a later period than tlio 

])receding one, and was a friend of the jiliilosopher 
Lycon, who heipieaihcd to him in his will the 
works which he had not yet published. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 7(»-74.) [L. S.J 

CALLl'OPE. [Ml'.sae.J 

CALLIO'l’lUS. Ill all, or almost till, the MSS. 
of Terence, kimwa not to he older than the ninth 
century, we find at the end of each play tlic words 
“Calliopius recensni,” fnun whence it h.as very n.a- 
tnrally been infiUTcd, that Calliopius was some 
grammarian of rejiutatioii, who had revised and 
corrected the b'xt of the dramatist. Eugraphius, 
indeed, who wrote a conmieiitary upon the stimc 
e*)inedian about the year a. d. 101)0, has the fol¬ 
lowing note on the word plaudite at the end of the 
Andria: “ V'^erha sunt Calliopii ejus recitatoris, 
qui, ciuii fabnium b'nniiiasset elevabat aulaeuiii 
hceiiae, et allo*|uehatnr populuin, f'os vuleUij f'l/s 
plaudilc sive Jdrcic hut this notion is altogether 
inconsistent with the estahlislied meaning of rco u- 
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sui. Barth, on tlie othor liand, nialntainod, that 
Calliopms was a coinplimontaiy epithet, indicating 
the celebrated Flaccus Albinus or Alcuinus, w'hom 
in a MS. life of Willebrord ho found designated as 
“ Dominus Albinus inagistiir optimus Calliopicus,” 
t. e. totus a Calliope et Musis formatus; but the 
probability of this conjecture has been much wcalc- 
encd by Fabricius, who has shewn that Calliopius 
was a proper name not uncommon among writers 
of the middle ages. (Funccius, de Itie.Hi ar Devrc- 
fnta Linyuae Lathiao Sc.ncctuti^ c. iv. § xxxii.; Fa¬ 
bric. JJibl. Jxd. lib. i. c. iii. §§ 3 and 4; Ihist. 
Swartii iii. 11, p. llilJ; Bjxrth. Advet's. 

vi. 20; Ilitsclil, J)c emcndal. Fab. Terentiy disput.^ 
Wratislav. A to. 1»:}».) IW. K.] 

CALLlFllAN A, a priestess of Velia. In n. c. 
00, the ]>raetor urbauus (h Valerius Flaccus, in 
j)ursijaii<‘(! of a decree of the senate, brought a bill 
l>el‘or(‘ the people, tliat Callijdiana should be made 
a Homan citizen. This was done before the Ve- 
lieiises obtained the Boniari franchise, and for the 
piir])ose of (‘uabling the })ri('stess of a fondgn divi¬ 
nity at Home to perform sacrifices on behalf of 
Homans also. (Cic. 7 >/o24.) [L. S.j 

CALIjIIMION a philosojiher, and 

most j)robably a disciple of ]'l[)icurus, who is men¬ 
tioned several times and condemned by Cicero as 
making the chief gi>od of man to consist in jin 
union of virtue (iKHicsfas) and bodily pleasure 
{-tjhovtj, voliipiaif)^ or, as Cicero says, in the union 
of the man with the bt'ast. ((be. dc I''iu. ii. (», 11, 
iv. Id, V. «, 25, dc Otr. iii. 3:1, Tunc. 30, 31 ; 
Clem. Alex. Sln>m. 2. § 127.) I A. G.] 

CALTAIMION (KaAAtc^'wi'), a Samian painter, 
em{)loy(!d to decorate the temple of Arti'inis :it 
]'l])hesns. (l\-uis. v. If). 1, x. 25. § 2.) | W. l.| 
CAIiLI'ri’IDFS (KaAAj7nrt5i7v), of Atlums, a 
celebrated tragic actor of tlie time of Alcibiades 
and Agesilaus. (Hint. Alcih. 32, Ayes. 21; Athen. 
xii. p. 535.) He was particularly famous for his 
imitation of the actions of real life, which he carried 
so far as to become ridiculous, and to be stigmatized 
b}” the nickname of the ape {iriQiiKos, See the 
(Jreck life of Sophocles; Apostolius, Proverb, xv. 
3.0). A comedy of Strattis entitled Cafli/pides 
se(!m.s to Jiav(! been conipo.sed to ridicule our actor. 
(Meiueke, Frayiii. Coin, (iritec. i. p. 22G) ; and it 
is not irnprabable that Cicero {ad AH. xiii. 12) may 
be alluding t<i Callippides the actor. (Orclli, Ouo- 
iiiasf. TidL ii. p. 11,‘b) [L. S.] 

CALLIPPUS (KaAAtTTTTws), historical. 1. Of 
Athens, was a disciple of Plato, and thus became 
uc(iuainted with Dion of Syracuse, wdm was like¬ 
wise among the pupils of Plato. When Dion 
afterwards returned to Syracuse, Callippus accom¬ 
panied him, and was ever after treated by him 
w'ith distincti(UJ and «-onfidt;nce. Notwdth.stjinding 
this, ('allippus formed at last a consphacy against 
the life of Dion. Tlie jjlot was discovered by 
Dion’s sister; but Callii)pus pacified them by 
sw'earing, that he had no evil intentions towards 
Dion. But in spite; of this oath, he assassinated 
Dion during a festival of Persephone, the very di¬ 
vinity by whom he had sworn, B.c. 353. Ctdlipims 
now usurped the governim:nt of Syratuse, but 
maintained himself only for thirteen months. 1’he 
first attempt of Dion’s friends to cause an insur¬ 
rection of the people against the usurper wars un¬ 
successful; but, a short time after, llipparcnus, a 
brother of the yoimger Dionysius, landed with a 
fleet at Syracuse, and (.’allippus, who was defeated 
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in the ensuing battle, took to flight. He now 
wandered about in Sicily from town to town, at 
the head of a band of licentrous mercem'xries, but 
could not maintain himself anywhere. At last lie 
and Li;ptines, with their mercenaries, crossed over 
into Italy, and laid siege to Hhegium, which was 
occupied by a garrison of Dionysius the Younger. 
The garrison was expelled, and the citizens of 
Hhegium were restored to {lutonomy, and Callip¬ 
pus himself remained at Hhegium. He treated 
ins mercenaries badly, and being unable to satisfy 
their demands, he was mui’dercd by his own friends, 
Lcptincs and Polyperchon, with the same sw’ord, it 
is said, with which he had .assassinated Dion. 
(Pint. T)km. 23—58, de Sera Num, Viud. p. 5^3, 
d.; Diod. xvi. 31, 38, 45 ; Athen. xi. p. 508.) 

2. Of Athens, took p<art in the Olympic ganu's 
in n. c. 332. He bribed his competitors in tin; 
pentjithlon to allow him to conquer and win the 
jirize. But the fraud became known, and the 

I Klcans condemned both Calliiqms and his competi¬ 
tors to j)a 3 ’^ a heavy fine. The Athcni.ans, who 
considert'd the .'ifliiir as a national one, sent Hype- 
rides to })etition the Elcans to desist from their de- 
miind. When the request was refuscul, the Athe¬ 
nians neither paid the fine nor did they frequent 
the Olympic games any longer, until at last the 
Del})hic god decl.ared that he would not give, any 
oracle to the Athenians, unless they satisfied the 
denmnd of the lile.ms. The fine was now jiaid, 
and the money w.as spent in erecting six statues 
to Zeus, with inscriptions by no means fl.'ittering 
to the Athenians. (Pans. v. 21. § 3, k,c.) 

3. Of Athens, a son of Moerocles, a brave com¬ 
mander of the Athenians in the war against the 
(Jauls, 11. C’. 27.b. He was stationed witli his Athi‘- 
nians at Tlu'rmopylae to guard the jiass. (Pans. 

i. 3. § 4, X. 20. § 3.) 

4. An admiral of king Perseus of Macedonia. 

He and Antenor were sent by the king, in ii. c. 
1(>8, with a fleet to Tenedo.., to protect the trans- 
])ort.s that canu* with jirovisions for the Macedo¬ 
nians from the islands of the Aegean. (Liv. xliv. 
28.) [L. S.J 

CALLIPPUS (KetAArn-TTov), literary. 1. A 
comic j»oet, who is mentioned only by Athenai ns 
(xv. p. G()8) as the author of a comedy entitled 
J’annyehis. Person projiosed to read in this jias- 
.s.'ige Hipparchus instead of Callippus, bec.au 80 it is 
known th.at Hipparchus composed a comedy Pan- 
nyehis. (Athen. xv. p. 891.) But this is not a 
sufficient reason for striking the name of Callijipus 
from the list of comic writers. (Meineke, Hist. 
Crit. ('am. Ur. p. 490.) 

2. Of Athens, is mentioned by Aristotle {Rhet. 

ii. 23) as the author of a Wx*''*? priropiK-q, but no¬ 
thing further is known about him. 

3. A .Stoic philosopher of Corinth, who w.'is a 
pupil of Zeno, the founder of the school. (Diog. 
Laert. vii. 38.) He seems to be the same person 
as the Callippus mentioned by Pausanias (ix. 29. 
§ 2, 38. § 10) as the author of a work entitled 
(riryypatfyfl tls 'Opxop-fviovs, of which a few frag¬ 
ments are preserved there. 

4. Surnamed Petaneus, is mentioned by Dio¬ 

genes Laertius (v. 57) as one of the witnesses to 
the will of Theophrastus. [L. S.] 

CALLIPPUS or CALIPPUS (KdAAiTnros or 
Kdkimros), an astronomer of Cyzicus. He was 
a disciple of one of Kudoxus’ friends, and followed 
him to Athens, where he became acquainted 
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with Aristotle (who mentions him Aldaph. xi. J>), 
and assisted that philosopher in rectifying and 
completing the discoveries of Eudoxus. (Simplic. 
in lib. IJ. de Cod. p. 120, a.) His observations are 
frequently referred to by Geminus and Ptolemy 
in their meteorological calendars (see Geminus, 
Elem. Adron. cap. Id,in l*etav. UranoUnj. p. 04,&c. 
and Ptol. (pderets dirKavooP dtrripaiv Ka\ avvaytoYil 
inia-rjfiafficSp., ibid. p. 71, &e.), and were probably 
made at Cyzicus, since Ptolemy (ad fin.) says, that 
Callippus observed at the Hellespont. Such calen¬ 
dars were fix(‘d in public places, for common use, 
and lienee called •trapamjyfw.Ta : they record the 
times of the different risings and settings of the 
fixed stars, with the eTrnrTjjuatn'ai, or principal 
changes in the weather supposed to be connected 
Avith them, as deduciid from the observations of 
various astronomers, (^illippus invented the period 
or cycle of 70 years, called after him the CaUijpic. 
Several attempts had been previously made to dis¬ 
cover intervtils of time of moderate length, which 
should be expressible in whole numbers by means 
of eacli «)f the threii natural units of time—the solar 
yi'ur, the lunar month, and the solar day : and, in 
particular, Meton, about a century before, had oli- 
served the remarkable approximation to ccpiality 
lu'tween 1.9 years and LM.') months, and had intro¬ 
duced the celebrated cycle of 19 yours, which he 
also assumed to contain <1940 days. This would 
make the year = days; and, therefore, Cal¬ 

lippus, observing that the difference between this 
and the more correct value was -fg — Wiy = 

pro])osed to quadruph^ the Metonic 
period, and then suldract one day. lie suj)poKed, 
that 7d years = 940 months 27759 days; botli 
of wliicli suj)positions are considerably nearer the 
truth than Meton’s. ((.b'minus, Kl. As/, cap. 0, 
i’runoliHi. }). J17.) If we take the mean values of 
the year and month, in days, to be 3()5'2422414 
and 2.9’.'>IJO.'‘d5}{721.5 respectivelv, then 70 vears 
= 2775«‘’ .9'* 50'" 54«, and 940 ‘months = 27‘75i;‘* 
jffh 4111 ; l)ut tliese mnnbers w«>uld not 

be strictly siccurate in the time of Calbppus. 

The Callippic })eri(jd seems to hav(‘ been generally 
ado])ted by astronomers in assigning the dates of 
their observations; and the frequent use which 
I'tohmiy makes of it enables us to fix the epoch of 
the beginning of the first period witli considerable 
certainty. It must have begun near the time of the 
summer solstice, since I’tolemy refers to an observa¬ 
tion of that solstice made at the end of the 50th year 
(rijUi/' fTci \7jyoj'Ti) of the lirst period (p^y. (tupto^. 
iii. 2, vol. i. ji. 1 (I;!, ed. llalma); and out of a nuiii- 
ber of other observations recorded by the same 
writer, all but tw'o, iwcording to Id<*lcr, indicate 
th(! year «. <■. 550, whilst four of them require the 
evening of .luiie 20 for the epoch in question. It 
is not certain at what time the period came into 
civil use; it would naturally be employed not to 
supersede, but to correct from time to time, the 
Metonic reckoning. The inaccuracy of the latter 
must have become quite sensible in b. c. 330; and 
it is evident, from the praise which Diodorus (xii. 
30) bestows upon it, that it could not have re¬ 
mained uncorrected down to his time. (Ideler, 
J/isf. Unitrsuch. uln'r die Asiron. Bcolxichtungan der 
Alien, Berlin, 180(), p. 214, &c., Ilandbiu-li dcr 
Teehni^chen CkronoUnjie, Berlin, 1825, vol. i. p. 
344, Ac.; Petavius, Docirin. Temp. ii. 10 ; Scali- 
gcr, De. Emeiul. Temp. lib. ii.; Delambre, Jliat. de 
TAsU'on. Ancienne, vol. i. p. 200.) [W* P. 
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CALLIPYGOS (KaAAfTruyos), a surname of 
Aphrodite, of which the origin is related by Athe- 
naeus. (xii. p. 554 ; comp. Alciphron, i. 39.) We 
still possess some representations of Aphrodite Cal- 
lipygos, which are distinguished for their great 
softness, luxuriancy, and roundness of fonn. (llirt, 
Bildcrh. \. p. 59.) [L. S. | 

CALLrilRHOE (KaAAt^^dTj). 1. A daughter 
of Oceanns, who was the mother of Geryoncs and 
Echidna by Chrysaor. (Hesiod, Theog. 351, 981 ; 
Apollod. ii. 5. § 10.) By Ncilus she was the mo¬ 
ther of Chionc, and by Poseidon of Minyas. (Serv. 
ad Aen. iv. 250 ; Tzetz. ad Lycopli. 686.) 

2. A daughter of Achelous and wife of Alcmacon, 

whom she induced to procure her the peplu.s and 
necklace of llarmonia, by which she caused lier 
husband’s death. |Alcaiaeon.] Callirrhoe then 
requested Zeus, with Avhom she lived in close in¬ 
timacy, to grant that her sons by Alcmaeon might 
grow up to manhood at once, in order that they 
might be able to avenge the death of their father. 
Zeus granted the request, and Amphotcnis and 
Acanian killed the murderers of their father, tlie 
sons of Phegcus, at l)(d])hi, and afterwards Phe- 
geus himself also. (Apollod. iii. 7. G.) 

3. A daughter of Scamander, the wife of Tros, 
and mother of Hus and Ganymedes. (Apollod. iii. 

12.52-) 

4. A maiden of Calydon, who, Avhen slie was 

loved by Con'sus, a priest of Dionysus, rejected all 
the offers he made to her. At Iciigtli, he implored 
his god to punish the cruel maid. Dionysus now 
visited the petqdc of Calydon with a general niad- 
ness, which raged there like a })lague. Tlie Dodo- 
naeun (jraclc, which was consulted about the mod(^ 
of averting the calamity, answered, that Dionysu^ 
must be propitiated, and that Callirrhoe must ]»e 
sacrificed to him, or some one else in her sti'ad. 
'J'he maiden endcavoun-d in vain to escape her fate; 
but wlien she was led to tiie altar, Coresus, instead 
of performing the sacrifice, fidl his love for lier re¬ 
vive so stroiigi}', tiiat he sacrificed himself in lii-r 
stead. But she also now put an end to her life 
near a well which derived its name from l»er. 
(Pans. vii. 21. § 1.) 'I’here arc two more mythical 
personages of this name. (Sb'ph. Byz. *■. r*.’AAd- 
fi’avSa; Pint. l\(rulle/. Cr. et Rom. 25.) [E. S.] 

CAELIsjTK (KoAAtoTTT/), a surname of Artemi>, 
by which she was worshipped at Athens and 
Tegca. (Pans. i. 29. 5 ‘*1? viii. 35. $ 7.) [E. S.J 

CAELl'STIlENES (KaAAtrrSeVTjs), 1. A phi¬ 
losopher, born at Olynthus. His mother, lliro, 
Avas a cousin of Aristotle's, and by him Callisthenes 
Avus brought up, studying under him at Stageira, 
together, as Ave may infer, Avith Alexander, and 
certainly with Theophrastus, Avith whom Aristotle 
is said to have contrasted him, saying, that 'J'hen- 
phrastus needed the rein, hut Callisthenes the 
spur [but see p. 317, b.]. When Alexander set 
forth oil his Asiatic expedition, 11. c. 334, he took 
Callisthenes Avith him by Aristotle’s recommenda¬ 
tion. 'rhe latter, hoAvever, AV'as aware of the 
faults of his kinsman’s cliaracter, of his total Avant 
of tact and prudence, and of his Avrong-headed 
projnmsity to the unseasonable exhibition of his 
iiidepeiidont spirit; and against these he warned 
him to guard in his intercourse Avith the king. 
The warning was given in vain. Callisthenes 
became indignant at Alexander’s adoption ol oii- 
ental customs, and especially at the requirement 
of the ceremony of adoration, Avhich he deemed 
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derogatory to frco Crooks and Macodonians; and 
it may bo that ho was the more open in the cx- 
})re3si()n of liis sontiinonts, bocauso of the opposite 
ovtronic of supple battery adopted by his opponent 
Anaxarchus. Whc*n Alexander was overwhelmed 
witl) remorse for th«^ murd<T of Cloitus, botli these 
])hil(isophors were sent to console him; but tl^,* 
suggestions of ('abisthones, though apparently on 
tliis occasion more judicious than usual, were cpiite 
eclipsed by tlu! bold adulation of Anaxarchus, who 
openly altirnuid, that “ wliah'ver kings did, must 
therefore of necessity bo lawful and just.’* Seve¬ 
ral anecdotes are recorded by Arrian and Plu¬ 
tarch, illustrative, of the freedom of language in 
whiclt Callisthenes indulgcHl, and of his coarse and 
nnconciliating demeanour—qu'ilities which, while 
tlii'y alienat(!d the king from him tjnd procured 
him a uumher of enemies, rcndc'ri'd him also popu¬ 
lar with many wh<» lookiid on Alexander’s innova¬ 
tions with a jealous ey<‘; and the young men in 
jiarticular are said to have flocked to hear his dis¬ 
courses, regarding him as tlui only lVe{‘-spirit(‘d 
man in the royal retinue. It was this which ul- 
limat(*ly proved fatal to him. When th<^ plot of 
Jl(!rmoiaus and otliers to assassinate Ale.xander 
■was discovereil, (’allistlumes was involved in the 
cluirgt*. Aristol)ulus and Ptolemy indeed both 
asserted in thedr liist'uies that llerniolaus and his 
!iccnmj)Hces, when muler tlie tort.ur<‘, had named 
him as the chief instigator (»f their attempt; but 
this is rendered at least doubtful by a letter on 
the subject from Alexander liimself to Crat<;rus, 
which is presm-ved by Plutarch (^l/c,r. oo), and in 
which tlu; sutferers are expressly said to have 
denied that any one was privy to their design. 
It would seem more pro])ai)le that the suspicions 
of Al<;xander were excited or revived, after tlie 
detith of tlu; U'ait(»rs, by tlie &ugg(;htions of the 
enemies of Cullistiieiui.s, acting on <i mind already 
exasperated against him. ICvery rash expression 
he had ever used, every rhetorical common-jilace 
he had ever uttered on the patriotism and glory of 
regicides, were iakt;d up and made to tell against 
him. In another letter, written by Alexander to 
Antipatcr, subsequently to the one above-men¬ 
tioned, and also ijimted by Plutarch (/. e.) tlie 
king express(?s his intention of “ puiiisliiiig the 
sophist and those who simt him out,” the last 
words being, as Plutarcli thinks, a clear allusion 
to Aristotle. 'I’he mode in wliieh Callisthenes was 
}mt to diiath (about h. c. 3'JIJ) is variously report- 
I'.il. Evou the coiitemjiorary writers, l*tolemy and 
Aristobulus, dilfered on the jioiiit. Aristobulus 
recorded, that he was carried about in chains and 
died of disease; J’tolemy, tliat he was tortured 
and cnicilied. d’lie former aeeount, however, 
seems to agree wiili that of Chares of Mytilene, 
who was ti(rayy€\eijs, or lord-in-waiting, to Alex¬ 
ander (see PhiLoL Mus. i. p. 373, &c.), and who 
related tliat he was kept in confinement with the 
intention of bringing him ultimately to tiial in the 
jiresence of Aristotle ; but that, after an imprison- 
numt of seven months, he died of a disgusting dis¬ 
ease arising from his excessive corpulcnee. The 
accounts preserved in Justin and Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (one of which is a perversion of the otluT, 
wliilo the former is clearly a romance) are entitled 
to less credit. (Arrian, vlwai. iv. 10—14; Plut. 
vl52— hi). Still. 3(); Curt. viii. 5—8; Freiush. 
0(1 Curl. viii. 5. § 13, 3. § 21 ; Just. xii. G, 7, xv. 
3; Diog. Lau’t. v. 4, 5, 31); Menag. ad Dioy. 
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Tj(urt. V. *1, 5; Suidas, s, v. KaWarOevvi ; Thirl- 
wall’s Greecfi, vol. vi. pp. 317—325; Blakcsiey’s 
Life, of Arislolh, pp. 56, 73—84.) 

Some manuscripts are still extant, professing to 
contain writings of Callisthenes; but they are 
spurious, and none of his works have come down 
to us. Besides an account of Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion (which he arrogantly said would be the main 
supjiort of the conqui;ror’s glory, and which is re¬ 
ferred to in several places by Plutarch and Strabo), 
he also wrote a history of flreece, in ton books, 
from the peace of Antalcidas to the seizure of the 
Delphic temple by Philomehis. (n. c. 387—357.) 
Cicero mentions tt)o a work of liis on the Trojan 
war. The loss, liowover, of liis writings we hav<; 
not much reason to regret, if we may trust the cri¬ 
ticisms passed on them by those to whom th(;y 
were known. Thus I’olybius censures him for his 
unskilfulness in his relation of military affiurs; 
Cicero finds fiiult with his styh; as fitted rather for 
rhetorical declamation than for history, and con¬ 
trasts it with that of Xenophon; and Strabo 
speaks disparagingly of his accuracy and venicity. 
lie si^ems indeed to have been far more a rhetori¬ 
cian than either a philosopher or a historian, and, 
even as a rhetorician, to have had more of the 
spirit of Isocrates than of his own great master. 
His r(?adiness and fluency, no less than his ex¬ 
treme indiscretion, are illustrated by the anecdote 
given by PluGirch (/l/ca>. 53) of his speaking with 
great applausi* in praise of the Macedonians at a 
huiujuet, and then, on Alexander's challenging him 
to take the other side, launching forth into the 
bitterest invective against tlicm. In philosophy 
he probably followed Aristotle, so far indeed as he 
threw himself into any system at all. TJie recen¬ 
sion of Homer (rj otto vapdriKos), keiit by Alexan- 
dt;r in a precious casket, ami usually ascribed to 
Aristotle, was made, according to Strabo (xiii. p. 
594), by Callisthenes and Anaxarchus. (l)iod. iv, 
I, xiv. 117, xvi. 14; Cic. ad Fam. v. 15, ad Q. 
Frutr. ii. 12, de Oral. ii. 11, dc Dir. i. 34, ii. 25 ; 
Strab. xi. p. 531, xii. p. 5-12, xiv. p. G’89, xvii. p. 
814; Plut. Ale.r. 27, 33; Polyb. xii. 17—21; 
Suidas, /. c.; Fabric. lliU. Grace, vol. iii. p. 480 ; 
Clint. Fast. iii. p. 3/6, note k.) 

2. An Athenian orator, ami, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, one of the eiglit whom Alexander, after the 
destruction of'J'hcbes (n. c. 335), required to be de¬ 
livered up to him,—on which occasion Demosthenes 
is said to have quoted the fable of the wolf, who 
demanded from the sheep the surrender of their 
dogs. Denuidcs, however, who, it seems, reciuved 
a flit! of five talents for the service, succeeded in 
proj)itiatiiig Alexander, and in saving all whose lives 
were threatened, except tlu; gmieraJ Charidemus. 
Arrian gives the number and list somewhat difier- 
eutly, and neither he nor Diodorus mentions Cul- 
listhenes. (Plut. Dam. 23, Aliue. 13; Diod. xvii. 
15; Arr. Anal. i. 10.) 

3. A freedman of Lucullus, who, according to 

Cornelius Nepos {up. Flat. Lmuill. 43), adminis¬ 
tered to his master a certain drug (intended as a 
charm to increase his affection for him), which 
caused the failure of intellect that he laboured 
under in his latter yisars. [E. E.;i 

t'ALLI SniENES (KaWarOcvris), of Syharis, 
is mentioned as the author of a liistory of the 
fJalatians (raAoTt/ca), of which Plutaich {De 
Fiuv. 6) quotes the thirteenth book. But the 
work must have been of much greater extent, sinco 
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Stobaeus (Floril. c. 14) has preserved a fragment of 
it which bolonged to the twenty-third book. [L. S.] 
CALLISTO (KaAAierrw), is sometimes called a 
daughter of Lycaon in Arcadia and sometimes of 
Nycteus or Ceteus, and sometimes also she is de¬ 
scribed as a nymph. (Schol. cwi Eurip. Orest. 1642; 
Apollod. iii. 8. § 2 ; comp. Hygiii. Poet. Astr. ii. 1.) 
She was a huntress, and a companion of Artemis. 
Zeus, however, enjoyed her charms ; and, in order 
that the deed might not become known to Hera, 
he metJimorphosed her into a she-bear. But, not¬ 
withstanding this precaution, Callisto was slain by 
Artemis during the chase, through the contrivance 
of Hera. Areas, the son of Callisto, was given by 
Z(!us to Maia to be brought up, and Callisto was 
placed among the stars under the name of Arctos. 
(Apollod. 1. c.) According to PJyginus, Artemis 
herself metfunorpliosed Callisto, as she discovered 
her pregnancy in the bath. Ovid (Met. ii. 410, 
tS:c.) makes .luno (Hera) metamorphose Callisto; 
and when Areas during tlie chase was on the j)oint 
of killing his mother, .Jupiter (Zeus) placed both 
among the stars. The Arcadians shewed the tomb 
of Callisto thirty stadia from the well Cruni: it 
was on a hill planted with trees, and on the top of 
the hill there was a temple of Artemis Calliste or 
Callisto. (Pans. viii. ,*15. § 7.) A statue of Callisto 
was dedicated at Delphi by the citizens of Tegea (x. 
9. 3), and in the Lescho of Delphi Calli.sto was 

paintc'd by Polygnotus, wearing the skin of a bear 
instead of a dress, (x. 31. § 3.) While tradition 
throughout describees Callisto us a companion of 
Artemis, Midler (J)or. ii. 9. ^ 3) endeavours to 
shew that Callisto is only another fonn of the name 
of Artemis ('allistc, as be infers from the fact, that 
the tomb of the heroine was connwted with the 
temple of the goddess, and from Callisto being 
changed into a she-bear, which was the symbol of 
the Arcadian Artemis. This view has indeed no¬ 
thing surprising, if we recollect th.at in many other 
instances also an attribute of a god was transfonn- 
ed by popular belief into a distinct divinity. Her 
being mixed up with the Arcadian genealogies is 
thus explained by Muller; the daughter of Jiycaon 
means the daughter of the Lycaeun Zeus ; the mo¬ 
ther of Areas is equivalent to the mother of the 
Arcadian people. [L. S.] 

CALLISTO, a female Pythagorean, to whom 
Theano, the wife of Pythagoras, addressed a letter 
on the proper way of governing a family. The 
letter is extant, and printed in the Aldine collec¬ 
tion published at Home in 149.9, and at (Icneva, 
with the Latin translation, in 1606. (Fabric. /Hbl. 
Graec. ii. p. 10.) [A. G.] 

CALLISTONPCUS (KaAAnrrdwxoy), a The¬ 
ban statuary mentioned by Pausanias (ix. 16. § 1), 
made a statue of 'Tycho carrying the god Pliitus. 
'The face and the hands of the statue were executed 
by the Athenian Xenophon. [W. I.] 

CALLI'STRATUS (KoAAlo'TgoToy), historical. 

1. Son of Empedus, is mentioned by Pausanias ns 
the commander of a body of Athenian cavalry in 
Sicily during the expedition of Nicias. When his 
countrymen were nearly cut to pieces at the river 
Assinarus, b. c. 413, Callistratus forced his way 
through the enemy and led his men safe to Catana. 
Thence returning to Syracuse, he attacked those 
who were plundiiring the Athenian camp, and fell, 
selling his life dearly. (Pans. vii. 16; comp. Thuc. 
vii. 84, 85.) 

2. One of the body of knights iinder the com- 
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mand of Lysimachus, who were employed by the 
government of the Ten to keep in check the exiles 
under Thrasybulus in the Peiraeeus. Lysimachus 
having massacred some countrymen, with whom 
he fell in as they were going from the Peiraeeus to 
their farms to procure provisions, the party in the 
harbour, having got Callistratus into their hands, 
retaliated by putting him to death, b. c. 4(13. 
(Xen. Jfell. 'ii. 4. § 27.) In n. c. 410, this Cal¬ 
listratus had beet! treasurer of the goddess. Per¬ 
haps also he was the originator of the practice of 
paying the poorer citizens for their attendance at 
the assembly (purdds iKK\r}(Tta<TTiK6s ); but Bockh 
thinks that the introduction of this salary is more 
probably to be ri'ferrcd to the son of Empedus. 
(PiM. Econ. of Athens^ bk. ii. ch. 14.) 

3. An Athenian orator, son of Callicrates of 
Aphidna, and nephew of the notorious Agyrrliius. 
(Dem. c. Timocr. p. 742.) We first hear of him 
in B. c. 37.9, as connected with the oligarchical 
party, and as sending to Thebes to warn Leon- 
tiades of the intended attempt on the Cadmeia by 
the oxile.s under Pelopidas ; and yet in the follow¬ 
ing year, 378, he was joined with Chabrias and 
Timotheus in the command of the forces which 
were despatched to thii assistance of Thebes against 
Agesilaus. (Pint, de Gen. Snerai. 31; Xen. Hell. 
V. 4. § 34 ; Diod. xv. 2.9.) Still, however, he ap- 
ptjars iis the supporter at Athens of Spartan in¬ 
terests. Thus, in 373, he joined Iphicrates in tlio 
prosecution of Timotheus, who had been most ac¬ 
tive against Spiirta in the western seas, and had, 
in facl^ by his restoration of the Zacynthian exiles, 
caused the renewal of war after the short peace of 
374. (Dem. c. Timoth. pp. 1187, 1188; Xen. 
IdeU. vi. 2. §§ 11 —13, conii). v. 4. § ()4, &c., vi. 
2. §§ 2, 3.) In 37 3 also, but before the trial of 
Timotheus, Callistratus had been appointed com¬ 
mander, together with Iphicrates and Chabrias, of 
the forces destined for 'Corcyra,—and this at the 
request of Iphicrates himself, to whom (according 
to one mode of interpretating the words of Xeno¬ 
phon, ov fidKa ^iriri^Seiou Svra) he had hitherto 
been opposed. (Xen. Hell. vi. 2. § 39 ; compare 
Schneid. Kpimetr. ad loc. ; ThirlwalTs Greece^ vol. 
V. p. 63, note 2; Bockh, Pidd. Econ. of Athens^ 
p. 419, note 4.97, 2nd. edit.; Dem. c. Timoth. 
p. 1187.) Soon, however, he induced Iphicrates 
to consent to his returning to Athens, promising 
either to obtain for him a supply of money, or to 
bring about a peace; and in 371 accordingly we 
find him at Sparta with the ambassadors,—himself 
apparently without that title,— who were em¬ 
powered to negotiate peace for Athens. On this 
occasion Xenophon records a speech delivered by 
him after those of Callias and Autocles, and the 
only pertinent and sensible one of the three. (Xen. 
Hell. vi. 3. §§ 3, 10, &c.; see Diod. xv. 38, 51, 
who in the former passage assigns the mission of 
Callistratus to b. c. 376, confounding the peace of 
371 with that of 374, and placing the latter a 
year too soon.) Again, in 369, the year of the in¬ 
vasion of liBconia by Epaminondas, Callistratus 
induced the Athenians to grant the aid which the 
Spartans had sent to ask. (Dem. c. Neaer. p. 
1353; comp. Xen. Hell. vi. 5. § 33, &c.) Tob.c. 
366 we may with most probability refer his famous 
speech on the afiair of Oropus,—a speech which is 
said to have excited the emiilation of Demosthenes, 
and caused him to devote himself to the study of 
oratory. It would seem that, after the seizure of 
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Oropus b}’’ a body of Oropian exiles and the con¬ 
sequent loss of it to Athens, tlu; Athenians, having 
sent an army against it under Chares, were in¬ 
duced by Chabrias and Callistmtus to compromise 
the matter by delivering the place as a deposit to 
the Thebans pending the adjustment of their 
claims. The 7'hobans refused .afterwards to sur¬ 
render it, and the consequence was the prosecution 
of the advisers of the coniproniise. At first the 
eloquence of C.allistratus was successful, and they 
were acquitted; but the loss of so imj)ortJint a 
frontier town rankled in tin; minds of the people, 
and Callistratiis appears to have been condemned 
to death in iHJl, and to h.ave gone into l)anislnnet»t 
to Methono in M.icedoni.a. In (see ('linton 
on the year) he sotuns to have been still .an exile, 
but he ultimately returned to Athens,—a step 
which the orator Lj’eurgus nders to as a striking 
instance of judicial infatuation,—and was put to 
death, tJiough In; had fled for refuge to the altar of 
tlie twelve gods. (Xen. IfvlL vii. 4. §l,&c.; 
Diod. XV. 7() ; Plot. />?///. 5; llcrmipp. u}k 
ildi. iii. 13 ; Pseudo-Pint. Vit. X Oral. p. LOti, 
ed. Tauchn. ; Dem. v. PohicL pp. 122*2; 

Lycurg. e. h'oer. p. lof); Aristot. JUid. i. 7. § Kk) 
During his (‘xile he is said to h.a ve founded the city 
of Datum, afterwards J^hilippi, and doubtless he 
was the deviser of the phin for increasing the rent 
of the Macculonian harbour dues from 20 to 40 
talents. (Tsocr. dr- Par. p. Ki 1, a.; I’seudo-Aristot. 
Oecon. ii. 22; comp. Sc.liueid. Kfnm.uil Xrn. Jlcll. 
vi. 2 . § 30 ; liiickh, J*nhl. ICnw. of AIhriis., bk. iii. 
ch. 4.) D(‘mosthen(‘s appe.ars to have admired him 
greatly as ,an orator, a.n<l 'riieopoinpus pivaises liini 
for his public conduct, wliile he censures the profli- 
gjicy of his private life. (Deiti. dr Cor. p. 30J, 
de Fala. Leg. p. 43(i; comp. Hiihnkeu, JJist. Crit. 
Orat. Graec. ap. lirislxo., vol. viii. p. 140; Aristot. 
/f/iet. i. 14. § 1, iii. 17. § l.’l; Theopomp. a/>. 
Atlu-n. iv. p. ]()(>, c.) The author of the lives of 
the X Orators (/. c.) strangely confounds the pre¬ 
sent Callistr.atu8 with tlie son of Empedus, in which 
mistake he has been followed by some modern 
writers : .others again linve erroneously identified 
him with the (kallistratus who w.as Arclion Elpony- 
mus in 3.5o. (See Kuhnken, 1. e.; Clint. Fast. ii. 
pp. 12(), 373 ; P.ickli, J'uhL Kron. bk. ii. ch. 14.) 

4. An Elean, wlio came as .an ambassador to 
Antioclius in. (the Ore.at) .at Ch.alcis, ij. c. 1.9*2, 
to ask ft?r aid to Elis again.st the Ach.aeans. The 
latter had declared for Kom<!, and decided on war 
with Antioclius, and tlie Eleans, friends to Antio- 
clius, feared in consequence the invasion of their 
territory. The kinf^ sent them, for their defence, 

<a thousand men under the command of Euphanes 
the Cretan. (Polyb. xx. 3 ; Liv. xxxv. 48 —50, 
xxxvi. 5.) 

5. Private secretary to Mithrid.ates. lie fell 

into the hands of the Romans when his master 
decamped so hastily from his position on the plains 
of Cabeini, h. c. 7*2 ; and the soldiers, who were 
bringing him before Lucullus, niurden-d him when 
they discovered that he had a large sum of money 
about his person. (Plut. Lucull. 17; comp. App. 
BclL Mithr. p. ‘2*27.) IE. E. J 

CALLl'STRATUS, literary. 1. A Greek 
grammarian, and a disciple of Aristophanes of By¬ 
zantium, wln.mce he is frequently surnanicd 6 
Api(rro(pdveio5. (Athen. i. p. 21, vi. p. 263.) 
He must have lived about the middle of the second 
(i«ntury before Christ, and have been a conterapo- 
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r.ary of the famous Aristarchus. He appc.ars to 
liavo deva)ted himself principally to the study of 
the great poets of Greece, such as Homer, Pindar, 
the tmgedians, Aristophanes, and some others, 
and the results of his studies were deposited in 
commentaries upon those poets, which an; lost, hut 
to which occasionally reference is made in our 
scholia. Tzetzes {C/iii. xi. 61) states, that the 
grammarian Callistratus was the first who made 
the SammiiB acquainted with the alphabet of 
twenty-four letters, but this is in idl proliability a 
fiction. (Comp. Schol. <id Horn. //. vii. 185.) 
There are several moix? works mentioned bj' the 
ancients, which, it seems, must be attributed to 
our gmmmarian. Athen.aeu8 (iii. p. 125) men¬ 
tions the seventh book of a work calhsd ^v/ufiMra, 
and in another pjissage (xiii. p. 591), a work on 
<-ourtezaiis (irep). traipoiv), both of which belong 
j probably to C.allistratus the gr.amm.arian. Ilnqifi- 
cmtioii (.V. V. MfyeKAijsr 7j KaWttrTpaTos) mentions 
a work trepl ’ASr/vtSv, which some ascribed to 
Menecles and others to Callistratus, but the read¬ 
ing in the passage of Harpocration is uncertain, 
and Preller {Polr.m. Fragm. p. 17.3, &c.) thinks 
that KaWiKpdrTjs ought to be re.ad instead of 
KaXAto-Tparos. A coinmenfiiry of Callistratus on 
the Oparral of Cratiniis is mentioned by Athen.aeus 
(xi. p. 495). It is uncertain whether the Cal- 
listKitus whose history of Samothrace is mentioned 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 68; comp. Schol. 
(fd JHiid. Nem. vii. 150) is the same as our gram¬ 
marian. (R. Schmidt, Cominenlatio dr Calliatrato 
Ari.sto/duuieo., Halae, 1838, 8vo.; Clinton, Fast. 
IJellra. iii. p. 5.30.) 

2. The author of a song upon Ilarmodius the 
tynmnicide, which a|)pears to liave enjoyed gr<‘at 
jxipularity in antiquity. Its beginning is preserved 
in Suidjis (s. v. Tlapocyius) and the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes. {Acharn. 956; comp. Jiesych. s. v. 
'ApfioSinv jueXoy.) The whole song is preserved in 
Athen.aeus. (xv. p. 695; comp. Brunck, y!«a/. i. 
p. 1,55.) 

3. A comic actor of the time of Aristoph.anes, 

in whose comedies Achamenses, Aves, and Vespae 
Callistratus performed, as we learn from the scholia 
on those plays. [L. S.J 

CALLI'STRATUS, a Roman jurist, who, as 
appears from Dig. 1. tit. IJ). s. 3. § 2, and from 
other p.as8ages in the Digest, wu'ote at least as late 
.as the reign (a. ik 198 ~‘2l 1) of Soverus and Anto¬ 
ninus (it e. Septimius Severus and Diracallu). In 
a passage of Liimpridius (Alejr. Sev. 68) which, 
eitfi<?r from interpolation or from the inaccunicy of 
the author, abounds with anachronisms, Callistra¬ 
tus is stated to have been a disciple of Papinian, 
and to iiave been one of the council of Alexander 
Severus. This statement may be correct, notwith¬ 
standing the suspicious character of the source 
whence it is derived. 

The numerous extracts from Callistratus in the 
Digest occupy eighteen pages in Hommcl’s Palin- 
getu'sia Fandertarwm; and the fact that he is cited 
by no other jurist in the Digest, may be accounted 
for by observing, that the Digest contains extracts 
from few jurists of importance subsc^quent to Cal¬ 
listratus. The extracts from Callistratus are taken 
from works bearing the following titles : 1. “Libri 
VI de Cognitionibus.” 2. “Libri VI Edicti 
Monitorii.” 3. “ Libia IV de Jure Fisci,” or 
(Dig. 48, tit. 20. s. 1) “de Jure Fisci et Populi.” 
4. “ Libri III Institutionuin.'^ 5. “ Libri 11 
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Quaestiomim.'” Th« titles of the first three of 
these works reciuire some explanation. 

1. The treaJjse “de Cognitionibus ” relates to 
those causes which were heard, investigated, and 
decided by the emperor, the governor of a province, 
or other magistrate, without the intervention of 
judices. TJiis depiu’ture from the ordiniary course 
of the civil law took place, even before Diocletian’s 
general abolition of the ordojndicioruin, sometimes by 
virtue of the iniperial prerogative, and in some cases 
was regularly practised for the ]mrpose of affording 
equitable relief where the strict civil law gave no 
remedy, instead of resorting to the more tortuous 
system of legal fictions and equitable actions, 
(llerm. Cannegieter, Oiserr. Jnr. Horn. lib. i. c. 9.) 

2. What is meant by Kdictum Monitorium” 
is by no means clear. Jlaubold (tfe KiMis Mmi- 
ioriis ac JJrevUms^ Lips. 11104), thinks, that moni¬ 
tory edicts arc not special writs of notice or sum¬ 
mons directed to the jiartios in tlie course of a 
cause, l)ut those general clauses of the edictuiu 
I)erpetuum which relate to the law of proc<*dun*, 
giving actions and otlier rtunedies on certain 
conditions, and therefore, t»icitly at least, contain¬ 
ing warnings as to the coTiso(|uenceB of irregula¬ 
rity or nonfulfilment of the prescrilwd conditions. 

'i in; fi-agments of Cailistratus certainly afford much 
supj)ort to this vi(‘W, Haultold distinguishes tlie 
edictuiu monitorium from tlie edictum breve, upon 
which Paulus wrote a treatise. The latter he suj)- 
jioses to consist of tho'^e new clauses, which, in 
ju-ocess of time, were added as an apjiendage to the 
edictum jierpetuum, after the main body of it had 
acquired a constant form. 

11. The plirase “de .lure Fisci ct Populi" appears 
anomalous, but it occurs elsewhere. (See J’aulus. 
Jiccept, S<‘id. v. 12.) Lampridius also {Ahur. Sr. 
1.5) writes, that Ah^xander Sevcnis “leges de jure 
jmpuli et fisci modmntas ct infinitas (■') sauxit.” 
Prubalily nuder tin* jihraso “jus jiopuli" must here 
be understood the law relating to the amarium, or 
to the area piiblica (which latter, practically as well 
as th(!or(>tically, was at tlu; disposal of the senate) 
as distinguished from the liscus, which w.as the 
(MujKUor’s own, not as res privata, but as property 
att,-idled to the imjierial dignity. ( Vopisc. J 
20 .) 

I'he principal commentator on Cailistratus is 
I'ldm. Merillius, whose Contmoilarim ad Libras duo 
Quacsliunuvi CaUisirali is inserted in Otto’s “Tlie- 
saurus,” iii. (il Ii-G34. A dissertation by And. W. 
Cramer, de Juvevibus ajmd (Ja/listralum JCtuniy 
appeared at Kiel, dvo. 1914, 

Cujas (in his preface to his Latin translation of 
the ()0th book of the Uasilicii, reprinted at the be¬ 
ginning of the 7th volume of Fabrot’s edition) 
mentions among the commentators on tlie Basilica 
a jurist named Cailistratus. Fabricius also sup¬ 
poses the Cailistratus of the Basilica to have been 
different from the Cailistratus of the Digest, bua- 
rez naturally expresses strong doubts as to the ex¬ 
istence of a later Cailistratus ; for there are many 
other asserted du])licate names, as Modestiuus, 
Theophilus, Thalelaeus, Stephanus, Dorotheus, 
Cyrillus, Theodorns, Isidurus; but Heiz has shewn, 
in several instances, tliat the asserted later com¬ 
mentator, bearing tlie name of a prior jurist, is a 
fictitious entity. The name of the prior jurist has 
perhaps been sometimes attributed to the scholiast 
who cites him; but we believe it would appear, 
upon examination, that tlie existence of two sets 
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of jurists of the same names but different dates 
has gained credit partly from the mendacious in¬ 
ventions and supposititious citations of Nic. Com- 
noiius Papadopoli, and partly from a very general 
misunderstanding of the mode in which the scholia 
on the Basilica were funned. Tliose scliolia were 
really formed thus: extracts from ancient jurists 
and antecedent commentators on the colh'ctions of 
.Tnstinian were api>eiide(l to certain passages of the 
text of the Basilica which they served to elucidate. 
'J'hcse extracts were sometimes interpolated or 
otherwise altered, and w'ore mingled with glosses 
posterior to the Basilica. Thus, they were con¬ 
founded with the latter, and were not nuiiaturally 
supposed to be posterior in date to the work which 
they explained. 'I'lic detennination of tlie qiuts- 
tion as to the existence of a diijilicate Cailistratus 
may he helped by tlie following list of tin; passages 
in the Basilica (ed. Fabrot), whore the name is 
mentioned. It is taken from Falir. JilhI. (Inur. 
xii. p. 440, and the parentlu'ses ( ) denote a refer¬ 
ence not to the text, hut to a Creek scholiast. 

“Cailistratus .ICtiis, i. 2.57, ii. 3fi, 31.5, .512, 
iii. 20G, iv. (203), 2.02, .3.58, .507, (.508,) 810, 
833, V. 10, 734, 778, 788, vi. (158), 430, 408, 
490, 077, ()80, 702, 703, vii. 439, .51.5, .537, .504, 
.58.5, 028, 087, 710, 71.5, 783, 803, 827, 833, 830, 
837, 80.0, 871, 888.” On refereuee to these ])as- 
sages, we find nothing to indicate a Graeco-Roman 
jurist Cailistratus. 

(Bertrandus, de Jurisprr/iis, i. c. 27 ; Aug. .b- 
iiicheu, Ep. Sii/pular. de (allislraia J(Ho^ 4to. Lips. 
1742 ; Zimniern. E. R. (J. i, g 101; Suarez, Noli!In 
/A<.st7/eo/*MM/,ed.Pohl. Lips. 1 804,§§ 34,4 l,)[,I.'r.t h j 

CATiLl'STUATUS, a statuary, of uncertain 
country, wlio lived about n. c. lO’O, at wliich time 
the arts revived after a period of decay. (Plin. 
xxxiv. 8. s. 1.0.) [W. 1.] 

CALLFSTHATFS, POMITirS {Aopinos 
KaWiffrparos)^ is nienlioiu'd seven liini*s hy Ste- 
phamis of Byzaiitiuiii, as the author ol’ a nork on 
lleracleia (ircpl 'Hpa/cAcias), wdiich coiiNist(‘d of at 
least seven books. (Sti'pli. Bj'z. .s. r. ’OAi^itt??.) 
Jf, as it appears, he is the same as the one men¬ 
tioned by Atlienaciis (vi, p. 203), lie was a disci¬ 
ple of Aristophanes of Jiyzantiimi. ( Comp. .'^ehol. 
ad Aesclipl. l*ers. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 1125, 
ii. 780; .Slid. .s', v. ^iKol^vos.) [ L. S.J 

CALLISTFS (KaAAto-Tos). 1. A contempo¬ 
rary of tlie emperor .lulian, who accompanied his 
sovereign on his expi'ditious, and afterwards cele¬ 
brated his exploits in an epic poem, from which 
a statement is quoted by Nice])horus. {^llist. 
Eccles. vi. 34.) 

2. Sumamed Syropnlns, a Christian author 
who wrote a learned disputation against the 
Palamites, which w-as dedicated to tlie patriarch 
Euthymius. (Mic. Commenus, Prwnot. Mystai). 
p. 158.) 

3. A monk of mount Athos. During the war 
between Palaeologus and Cantacuzenus he ivas sent 
hy the monks to Constantinople to endeavour to 
restore peace; but lie was ill-treated there by the 
empress Anna and the patriarch Joannes. About 
the year a. n, 1354, the emperor Cantacuzeuns 
made (killistus patriarch of Constantinople. The 
year after, when he was requested by the same 
emperor to crown his son ^fatlhaeus, Ctallistiis re¬ 
fused to comply w ith the request and withdrew to 
a monastery. As he refused to perform his duties 
as patriare.h, Philotheus was appointed in his 
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place. But when afterwards Joannes Palacolofpis 
had gained possession of tl)e imperial throne, 
Callistus was restored to the patriarchal sec. The 
year after his restoration he Avas sent as amlms- 
siidor to tht! Servian princess Elizabeth to conclude 
a peace, and during this embassy he died naar 
Pherae, the capital of the Servians. There is a 
(ireek homily on the exaltation of the cross by one 
Callistus, which is printed with a Latin translation 
in Gretscr Crn(‘<\ ii. p. l.‘U7), but whether it 
is the work of our Callistus, or of anoth(!r who was 
patriarch of Constantinople in a . n. 1*1 (Hi, is un¬ 
certain. There are some other works of a theolo¬ 
gical nature which are ascribed to one Callistus, 
but they have never been ])rintc*d. (Wharton's 
Appendix to Cave, Hist. Lit. i- p. 4G, Ac., ed. 
London.) [L. S.] 

CALLISTUS, C. JirLITTS, a freedu.an of 
Caligula, in whose reign he possessed very great 
influence and power, though in the iuid he was an 
aceonijilice in the conspiracy b}' which this em¬ 
peror was murdered. In the nogn of Claudius, 
('allistus continued to have great iiitliumce, and lie 
endeavoured secretly, in conjunction with others, 
to counteract the attachment of Messalina to C. 
Silius; but ('allistus was afraid of losing his posi¬ 
tion, and gave up ojiposing the scheme of M(!ssa- 
lina. Wlnm she had bemi put to death, Callistus 
supported the designs of Lollia, Paulina, who wished 
to become tlu; enijMiror’s wih'; hut he did not succeed 
in this point, for Claudius marricid Agrippina, who 
was supported by Pallas. This ('allistus is un¬ 
doubtedly the pi^rson to whom the physician Scri- 
bonius Largiis dedicates his work ; and from it we 
learn tliat the full name of Callistus was (’. Julius 
(’allistus. (I'ae. Ann. xi. LM), .‘ifl, xii. 1, Ac.; Dion 
Cass. lix. li); Senec. Hpist, 47; Joseiih. Ani.Jud. 
xix. 1.^10.) [L. 8.] 

CALJiPTELES (KaAAireArjs), thought by Pau- 
sanias (v. 27. § A) to be a son or pupil of Onatas, 
in comjiany with whom he wrought a Hermes car¬ 
rying a mrn. [W. 1.] 

CALLl'XF.NUS (KaWi^evos) was the mover 
in the Athenian /3ovA?; of the following decree 
against the generals who had conquered at Argi- 
misju*, B. c. 4(1(),—a dt^cree as false in its preamhJe 
as it was illegal and iniquitous in its substance : 

“ Whereas tlie accusation against the generals, sis 
w'ell as their defenct^, has been heard in the pre¬ 
vious assembly, be it enaeti'd that all tiie Athenians 
give their votes on the case according to their 
tribes; and that for each tribi! there be set two 
urns to receive the ballots of condemnation or ac- 
(luittal. And if they be found guilty, let them 
sillier death ; and let their property he confiscated, 
and a tenth of it be set apart for the goddi^ss." The 
decree, in fact, took away from the accused the 
right of siqiaratp trials and a fair hearing; and, 
Avheii it was brought before the assembly, Eurypto- 
lemus and some other friends of the gmicrals ' 
threatened Callixenus with a prosecution for his 
illegal projiosition, hut were compelled by the ' 
clamours of the multitude to drop their proceed- 1 
ings. The Pry tunes then refused to put the motion i 
to the vote ; but they too, with the single exception i 
of Socrates (who was Hi(rrdr7]s for that day) were 
obliged to give ivay before the invectives of Cal- ( 
lixenus and the threats of the people. (Xen. IJdl. 

7. §§ 8—1C, Memorab. i. 1. § 18; Plat Aiwl. 
p. 82, b. ; Psendo-Plat. Ajrutch. p. 368, ad jin.) I 
Not long after the death of the generals tlie Athe- 
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i nians decreed the institution of criminal accusations 
, (ir/'ogoAat, see Diet, of Ant. s. v.) against C'aJ- 
I lixenus and the rest who had deceived them, lie 
and four others accordingly were compelled to give 
f bail for their appearance, and were kept in confine- 
■ ment by their sureties. The}' contrived, however, 
to effect their escape, and took refuge with the 
Lacedaemonians at Deceleia. On the restonition 
of democracy at Athcnai B. c. 403, Callixenus took 
advantage of the general amnesty to return : but 
the ban of his countrymen’s hatred was upon him, 

-—no man, it is said, would give him either water 
tir light for liis fire,—and he perished miserably of 
hunger. ^Diod. xiii, 103; Xen. Hell. i. 7. § 3.^; 
Suid. .<f. 7). ; comp. Ilerod. vii. 231.) [E. E.J 

CALLI'XKNITS (KaWl^euos). of Rhodes, a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphus, was the 
author of two works, which are lost. The one 
which bore the title of irepl ’AAe|at'5pe/as, consisted 
of at h^ast four books, and was mucii used by Atlie- 
naeuB. (Athen. v. p. 1 Ac., ix. p. 387, xi. pp. 
472, 474, 483; Ilarpoerat. s. r. iyyvdT/iKT].) The 
second work apjiears to have been a catalogue of 
painters and sculptors (f’(t) 7 pd(/)taa' re nal dvSptain-o- 
TTOMv dvaypa(f>ri)^ of whicli Sojiater, in the twidfth 
book of his Eclogue had made an abridgement. 
(Phot. IJilii. Cod. 161; comp. Preller, Polenu 
Fra<jvi. p. 178, Ac.) [L. S.] 

CATJjO (KaAAw), an orphan who lived at Epi- 
dannis about tliirty years after the death of Alex¬ 
ander the (Ireut, and was eonunonly considered to 
be a girl. She accordingly married, and lived with 
her liushand for two years. After that time, she 
was taken seriously ill, and had to undergo an 
operation, the cfiect of whicli was that she bticamo 
a man. She is one of the being.s commonly called 
androgyne, and lier case as described by Diodorus 
(xxxii. Eel. i. p. 522) must be of interest to medi¬ 
cal men. [L. S.J 

CA LLON (KdWup), 1. An artist of the island 
of Aegin.'i, the ])n|)i] of Angelio and Tectaeu.s, who 
were themselves pupils of DijioenuK {ind Scyllis. 
(Jhius. ii. 32. § 4.) As the latter two flourished 
B. c. 580, the age of Gallon must be fixed at B. c. 
516. This is confirmed by the statement of P.au- 
sanias (vii. 18. § 6), that Gallon was a coriteiufio- 
rary of Canaehiis, who we know flourished from 
B. c. 540 to 508. [Canai hits.] There are two 
]>assages in Pausanias which siiem to contradict 
this conclusion; but K. U. Miiller {Aeffinet. p. 100) 
and Thiersch {h'j>och. Anm. p. 40) have clearly 
shewn that one of them is interpolated, and that 
the other, if explained properly, does not place Gal¬ 
lon either in the time of the Messenian wars, or as 
late as the battle of Aegospotamos, as some inter¬ 
preters had believed. (Comp. Sillig, Cat. Art. s. v.) 
We are acquainted with two works of Gallon: the 
tripod ornamented by a statue of Coni and a xoa- 
non of Athene. Quintilian (xii. 10) calls his works 
“duriora atquc Tuscanicis proxima." 

2. A native of Elis, who sculptured a Hermes at 
Olympia (Pans. v. 27. § 5) and a chorus of thirty- 
five Messenian boys, together with their leader and 
the flute-player, who had all perished on the pas¬ 
sage from Messana to Rhegium. The whole group 
was dedicated by the Messenians at Olympia. 
(Puus. V. 25. § 1.) Gallon must have lived before 
B. c. 436. (Thiersch, Jijpoc/f. Anm. p. 62.) [W. 1.] 
CALOCY'RUS, proconsul {StvdvTraTos) or dux 
(8oi)f, Basilica, v. 487), a Graeco-Roman jurist. 
In Basil, vol. iv. p. 403 (Fabrot), he is called 
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Calocyrus Sextus. By Jos. Sim. Assemani, in his 
extremely rare hut very valuable work, liihlioUwcn 
Juris OricntcUis Canonki et CivUis, 5 vols. 4to. 
Borne, 1762—6 (ii. c. 20, p. 403), Calocyrus is 
supposed to have been posterior to Cyrillus (whom 
he cites, Basil, vol. v. p. 44), and to have lived 
after the time of Alexius Coinnenus. The passiiges 
in Fabrot’s edition of the Basilica, where Calocyrus 
is mentioned, are j^iven as follows in Fabricius, 
Jlifjl. (franc, vol. xii. p. 440 : “Calocyms JCtus, 
ii. .543 ; Calocyrus Sextus, iv. 403, v. 26, 39, 77, 
1«0, 269, 292, 324, .32.5, 410, 423, 4.59, .507; 
Proconsul (Fabroto interpret! Dux), v. 37, 44, 76, 
62, 121, 144, 17.9, 237, 236, 2.53, 263, 341, 414, 
430, 432, 436, 467, 5.37; Cyrillo Junior, v. 44.” 

Ueiz (Excurs. xx. jvd Theophilum, p. 1234) se¬ 
lects the following passages under the head “Me¬ 
morabilia ex Scholiis Basilicoruin, quae fnciunt ad 
indagandam aetiitem JCtorum, maxime eorum qui 
buh Impenitore Justiniano Magiio lloruerunt.” 
Calocyrus ad Basilica Comment, iv. 403, v. 39, 
V. 292. Nic. Comnenus Papjidopoli {^Pracnot. 
Ah/sfap. p. 34.5) cites an interpretation (Synopsis 
Septima) by Calocyrus, of the Novells of Leo, and 
(p. 371 of the same work) cites the notes of Sixtus 
or Sextus, JCtus and Noinophylax, on the Novells. 
la both these ])ji.ss;«ges, Papadopoli (or, as he is 
usually styled, Nic. Coinnenus) probably riifers to 
the same person ; but his gross infidelity (which is 
exposed by Ileiinbach, vlmv/o/o, i. ppi. 21.9—222) 
renders his testimony, when unsupported, nearly 
worthless. 

(Suarez, Notitia Tiasilicorinn, ed. Pohl. § 42, p. 
136, nn. (<if)) et (x); Stockmann ad Bachii I fist. 
JurisjK Horn. p. 675, citing \’.an Vryhoff, Ohserr. 
Jur. C 'iv. c. 26, p. 134, Amst. 1747,6vo.; Ileimbuch, 
</e liasUkorum Oriqino, tsic. p. 74, &r.) [J. T. G.] 

CALO.IDANNKS or .lOANNKS II. COM- 
NE'NUS (KaAo-lwdr'j^Tjs u Koiivpvos)., one of the 
greatest and best emperors of the ICast, the eldest 
son and successor of Alexis I. Comnenus, wa.s boni 
in l(){i6. 11 is real name was Joannes. His 

diminutive stature, tawny complexion, and ugly 
features, distinguibhed him, not to hi.s advan- 
tag(!, from among the other princes of the hand¬ 
some Comnenian rata*; and it would seem tliat 
his mum* Calo-.Ioannes, or .John the lland.some, 
w.is a nickname, were we not justified in believing 
that that name was given him for the be.'iuty of 
his mind. His virtues were acknowledged by his 
father, who, when urged on his death-bed to leave 
tile empire to Bryenuius, his excellent son-in-law, 
ri'sisted the persuasion of his wife and his daughter 
Anna, and appointed Calo-Joannes his successor. 
'I’lie new emperor ascended the throne on the 15th 
of August, 1116. It is related under Anna (\)m- 
nena and NicurHOKUs Bryennius, that their 
conspiracy to depose Calo-Joannes and to make 
Bryennius emperor, jiroved ahortive, and that the 
juoperty of both was confiscated. The emperor 
was especially protected by his younger brotluir, 
Isaric Sebastocrator, and by his minister, Axuch, a 
Turk who had been made prisoner during the reign 
of Alexis I., and who, joining great talents and 
knowledp with honesty and affable manners, ad¬ 
vanced from one eminent post to another, till he 
became magnus domesticus, or prime minister, an 
office which he held during the whole reign of 
Calo-Joannes. The conspiracy of Anna and Bry¬ 
ennius was the only event that troubled the ndgn 
of Calo-Joannes, who won the hearts of his subjects 
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to such a degri-e, that he ventured to abolish the 
punishment of death, and deserved to be called the 
Byzantine Marcus Aurelius. His relations with 
his brother Isaac were a model of brotherly affec¬ 
tion, and though their friendship was on one occa¬ 
sion disturbed liy the slander of some courtiers, it 
w'as but for a short time. The reign of Calo- 
Joannes is a series of wars, and each war was a 
triumph for the Greek arms. But while Nicetas 
and Cinnamus, the chief sources, dwell with pro¬ 
lixity on the description of so many glorious deeds, 
they have neglected to give us a satisfactory expo¬ 
sition of the emperor’s administration, and th<*ir 
chronology is very confused. This circumstance 
has probably induced Gibbon to reliitc the reign of 
Calo-Jo.'innes witliout any chronology except the 
dates of his accession and his death. Le Beau, 
in his Ilistoire da Jias Empire (vol. xix. 1. 66), 
gives a careful chronology which he has established 
by com]):iring the Latin liistorians, esjiecially Gui- 
lielmus 'ryrerisis and Otho Frisingensis; and Du 
Cange {^FamUiue Bpxanlinac., pp. 176, 179) gives 
an account of tlie dilYerent stsiteinoots respecting 
the year in which Calo-.loannes died. We follow 
Le liejiu and Du Cange. 

The wars of Calo-.Ioannes with the different 
princ(!s of the Turks lasted during his whole reign 
with scarcely any interrujition. In the first cam¬ 
paign, in 1119, iie took Laodiceia, and spared the 
lives of th(* garrison, and in 1126 he took Sozopolis. 
An invasion of the Petchenegiuis or Patzinacitae, 
who had crossed the Danube, called him to Thrace, 
and in 1122 he obtained a comj)lete victory o\er 
them in Macedonia, giving the example at once of 
a general and a soldier. 'I’his war was finished to 
the advanbige of the Grei'ks ; the Petchenegues 
returned into their Scythian steppes, and great 
numbers of them who had been made prisoners re¬ 
ceived lands fi'om the emperor in the very districts 
which their brethren had laid waste. In 1123 he 
took the field against the revolted Servians, who 
were 6uj>port<‘d by Stt'phmi II., king of Hungary, 
who took Belgrade and Branizova. But in the 
following year, 1124. Calo-Joannes advanciul Avith 
a strong army, took Francochorium n«‘ar Sirmium, 
conquered the country between the Save and the 
Danube, and forced the king to desist from farther 
attempts on the Greek empire. According to the 
Greek historians, the advanUiges of this Avar Avere 
rather on tiie side of king Stejihen ; Avhile, strange 
enough, the Hungarian annalists attribute both 
victories and advantages to the Greeks. Thence 
Calo-Joannes turned once more against the Turks 
of Iconium, and took Castamonia and Gangra, 
which his garrisons were, howeAer, obliged to sur¬ 
render to the Turks a short time afterwards. The 
emperor AA'as more fortunate, in 1131, against the 
Armenians of Cilicia, or Armenia Minor, under 
their prince Livo or Leo, Avho was vanquished iii 
sevci’al engagements; and in 1137, all his domi¬ 
nions were annexed to the Greek empire, and re¬ 
ceived the name of the fourth Armenia. This con¬ 
quest brought him in contact with Raymond, prince 
of Antioch, who, according to the treaties made 
betAveen Alexis I. and })rince Boemond 1. of An¬ 
tioch, was obliged to ri'cognize the Greek emperor 
as his liege lord, but rt4us(‘d doing so, till Calo- 
Joannes compelled him, partly by negotiations, 
partly by threats. The emperor entered Antioch 
in 1136, and prince Raymond and the count of 
Edessa held the bridles of his horse, as a token of 
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tlii'ir viissulslilp. During his stay in that town, 
the emperor was exposed to great dangt^r by a sud¬ 
den uproar of the p«iople, who fancied that the 
town was about to be given over to the Oreeks. 
The emperor saved himself by a sudden flight, and 
was going to storm Antioch, when prince JUiymond 
came to his camp, made an apology for the reckless 
conduct of Iiis subjects, and soothed the emperor’s 
anger by a iniw protestation of his faith. Calo- 
.foannes and llaymond now joined their troops, 
and nr.uhi a successful campaign against the Turks- 
Atabekh in Syria, whose emir Emad-ed-din had 
conquered Haleb. Calo-Jnannies rctunied to Con¬ 
stantinople in nil, defeating on his march the 
sultan of Jconium, from whom he took the fortifitul 
islands in tlui lake near Jconium, and exterminated 
the pirates and robbers wlu) had infested the coasts 
from Cilicia to livdia. I'lncouraged by so many 
victories, and sujiported by eminent generals and 
well-disci]dincd troops, who were in (Wery respect 
equal to those of the Jjatin princes of the East, 
Calo-Joannes conceivtal the i)lan of conquering the 
Jjatin kingdoms and principalities of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, &c., and of driving out the Atabecks 
from Syriji, all of which were j)rovincos tliat liad 
ojic(! belonged to tin* Mastern empire. Jn 1142 he 
set out for Cilicia at the head of a .strong army, 
pretending that he was going to make a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. In the spring of 11 Hi, la; was at 
Ana/arba. "While hunting one day in the forests 
on the hanks of the Hyranius, he attacked a wild 
])oar : lie succeedi'd in piercing the beast with his 
siiear, but in tlu^ struggle his quiver was upset, 
and he received a slight wound in Ins hand from 
one of the arrows. 'I'iie wea]»on was poisoned, and 
us the emp(!ror would not allow ids hand to be 
amputated, he died from the <'lfects of the wound, 
on the btli of A]uil, 1 1411. His successor was his 
iburtii son, Manuel, whom the emperor a]»pointed 
ill preference to his third son, Isjuic ; his ehlest 
sous, Alexis and Androiiicus, had both died a short 
lime before their father. 'I'he wife of Calo-Joaniies 
was Irene the daughter of M'ludislaw 1. tlie Saint, 
king of Hungary, the sister of king Calomaii, and 
th(f aunt of king Stephen 1., with whom Calo- 
.loannes made war: he married her Isd'ore 110.5, 
and she died in 1124. {Nk‘vti\''.Jo<ririi(‘s('omurnus; 
Cinnamiis, i. ii. 1 .5.) IW.lbJ 

CAIjI’E'I'.V'N CS, a jdiysician at Home, avIio 
lived prubalily .-ibout the beginning or niiddh^ of 
tin; llrst century after Christ, and who is mention¬ 
ed by IMiiiy {JJ. A. xxix. n) as liaving gained by 
bis practice tin; annual income of two hundred and 
jji'ty thou.sand .sesterces (about lUftli/. 2.s-. (id.). 
This is considered by Pliny to be a very large 
sum, and may Iherefoie give; us .some notion of tli*' 
fortunes made by physicians at Jioine about the 
beginning of the empire. [ W". A, G.J 

CALPIJ'RN I A. 1. The daughter of L. Cal- 
purnius Hestia., consul in n. c. Ill, tlie wife of 1*. 
Aiitistius and the mother of Antistia, tlie brst wife 
of I’ompeius Magnus. On the murder of her hus¬ 
band in n. c. fl2, by ord(*r of the younger Marius, 
Calpurnia put an mid to her own life. (Veil. J*at. 
ii. 2(); conqi. Antisth-'s, Mo b.) 

2. 'J'he daughter of Jj. Calpuniius Ib'so Caeso- 
nimis, consul in n. c. .58, and the last wife of ihe 
dictator Caesar, whom he married in B. c. oJ). 
(Suet, (7af^s. 21 ; Plut. Cues. 14, romp. 47, Cut. 
Min. 88; Appian, li.C. ii. 14 ; Caes. B. G. i. 12.) 
Calpurnia seems not to have intermeddled in poli- 
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tical affairs, and to have borne quietly the favours 
which her husband bestowed upon Cleopatra, when 
she came to Rome in n. o. 4 6. The reports that 
had got abroad respecting the conspiracy against 
Caesar’s life filled Calpurnia with the liveliest ap¬ 
prehensions ; she was haunted by dreams in the 
night, and entreated her husband, but in vain, not 
to leave home on tht^ fatal Ides of March, li. c. 44. 
(Appian, B. C. ii. 115; Dion Cass. xliv. 17; "Veil. 
Pat. ii. .57; Su«‘t. Coes. 81; IMut. Caes. 63.) 

CAI.iPji'RNlA. 1. One of the favourite con¬ 
cubines of the emperor Claudius. She was pre¬ 
vailed upon by Narcissus to go to Ostia, where the 
emperor was tarrjdiig, to inform him of the mar¬ 
riage of Messaliua iiiid C. Silius. (Tac. Ann. xi. 
80.) 

2. A woman of high rank, who was sent into 
exile by the jealousy of Agrippina, the wife of the 
emjKiTor Claudius, who had accidentally^ spoken of 
her figure in terms of praise. She was recalled by 
Nero, in a. d. (iO, for the purpose of making an 
exhibition of his clemi'iicy, after having just before 
Ct'uised his own mother to be murdered. (Tac. 
Aym. xii. 22, xiv. 72.) [Jj. S.] 

CAJjPJI'RNJA GICNS, jilobeian, pretended to 
be descended from Calpu.s, the third of the four 
sons of Niuna; and accordingly we find the head 
of Numa on some of the coins of this gens. (l*lut. 
A^um. 21; Jlor. Ars Poet. 292; Festus, s. i\ Cul~ 
ftun/i; Eckhel, v. y». 160.) The Claljmrnii are not 
iiieiitioiK'd till tlie time of the first l*uiiic war, and 
the first of them who obtained the consulship was 

(.’alpurnius Piso in n. c. 180 ; but from tliis time 
their consulships are very freqmmt, ami the family 
of the I'isones becomes one of the most illuKtrious 
ill the Roman state. The family-iiamc's under the 
republic are Hkstia, Hibui.us, Fj.amma, and Piso, 
and some of the I^isones are distinguished by the 
surnames of Caesoninus and Frngi. 

CA JjP U RNI A'N us, 1 > J</CI US, praefect of the 
body guard of tlio emperor Claudius, seems to have 
biM'ii com])romised in the adulterous conduct of 
Alessaliiui, and was put to death in consequence, 
A. 1 ). 4m. (Tac. A//U. xi. 85.) I 1 j. S.J 

CATjPURMA'NUS, M. I*U'PJUS I’lSO, 

consul ill It. (il. [Piso.] 

CAIjPU'KN I US, standard-bearer of the first 
legion in Germany at the aecessiou of I'iberius, 
A. D. I'l. Wlien Munatius Planeus arrived in the 
camji of Geniianieus in («ermany,as the amhassador 
of the senate, the rebellious soldiers would have 
murdered liiin while he was emhraeing as a stip- 
jdiaiit the sacred standards, had not Caljiurnius 
checked the violence of the soldiers. (’I'ac. Ann. i. 

8.T) [Ij.S.J 

(lAIiPUTiN 1 US, snrnanied SI C U Jj US. Among 
the works of the Jjatin jioets we find eleven pusto- 
nds which usually boar the title T. Calpur7m Biculi 
Biicoticon to whieli is sometimes added 

Ad Nomcsiannm. Carihviininiscm. The author is 
generally believed to have lived towards the end 
of the third century, and the person to whom the 
work is addressed is supposed to bo the Aurelius 
Glyiupius Nemesianus whose poem on hunting is 
stiil extant. Jt will be fouml, however, upon a 
careful investigation of authorities, that we not 
only know iiotliiiig whatsoever with regard to the 
personal history of Calpuniius, but that every cir- 
cumsuuiec connected with his name, his age, his 
works, and his friends, is involved in obscurity 
and doubt. In sevenil MSS. he is debigiiated as 
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77/M.t, in others as Caius^ in a great numhor the 
pnuMiomen is altogether wanting, while the tnily 
evidence for the determination of the epoch whe.n 
he flourished rests upon the gratuitous assumption 
that he is identical with the Junim or Julius 
jnirnius commemorated by Vopiscus in the life of 
Carus. In like manner we are left in uncertainty 
whether we ought to consider the tenn Siculus as 
a cognomen, or as an appellation pointing out his 
native country, or as an epithet bestowed upon 
him because he cultivated the same style of com¬ 
position with the Synicusan Theocritus. Some 
have sought to prove, from internal evidence, that, 
like the Mantuan bfird, he was raised from a hum¬ 
ble stiition by the favour of some exalted patron, 
but til is hypothesis receives no support from the 
passages nd’erred to, and those who have attempted 
in a similar manner to ascertjun the precise eiK>ch 
when he flourishcid have arrivtid at conflicting con¬ 
clusions. I'lveii if the dedication to Nemesianusis 
genuine, and this is far from certain, it does not 
jiecessarily follow, that this must he the same Ne- 
mesianus who was contemporary with Nuraerianus. 

The literary merits of (lalpurnius may be briefly 
discussed. In all that relates to the mechanism of 
his art he deserves much praise. His versification 
is sTiujoth, flowing, and sonorous, and his diction 
for the most part pul•<^ and elegant, although from 
btiing too elaborately finished it is sometimes tinged 
with airecbUion. In all the higher departments he 
can advaiice no claim tt. our admiration. He imi¬ 
tates closely the Eclogues of \'irgil, and like V^'irgil 
is deficient in the simplicity, freshness, and reality 
wliicli lend such a charm to the Idylls of Theo¬ 
critus—a deficiency which lie awkwardly endea¬ 
vours to suiiply hy occasionally foisting harsh and 
niicoiith exjiressions into the mouths of his sjieakers. 
lie I'vidently was a careful student of Horace, 
Tibullus, Propertius, .luveiial, and Statius, for we 
can often detect tlmir thmiglits and even their ex¬ 
pressions, unless, indeed, we are disjtosed to adopt 
tho absurd notions advocated by Ascensiu.s, that 
be belonged to the Atigustan age, Jind might thus 
have bi'cn co{>ied by the others instead of borrow¬ 
ing from them. 

In the oldest IMSS. and editions the whole 
eleven eclogues an; attributed to (ialpurnius. I'go- 
letus, upon the authority of a single M8., separated 
the last four from the rest, assigning them to 
Nemesianus; but independent of the feeble antbo- 
rily npou which this change was introduced, the 
tone and s])iiit of the whole eleven is so exactly 
uniform, that w'e might at onee conclude with con¬ 
fidence that they wen; productions of the same 
j»en, and this has been satisfactorily established 
by W'ernsdorf. 

The JCditio Princeps is without place or date, 
but is usually found appended to the Siliiis Italicus 
printed at Home in 1*171, by Sweyulieiin and 
J'annartz. The m;xt in antiquity is that of Venice, 
1-172. Tin; most valuable modern editions are 
those contained in the Poetae Latiui Minores of 
Jtiinnanii (Eeida, 17tH), and in the Poetae Latin! 
Minores of Wernsdortf (Alteiih. 17150), and in 
Lemaire’s Classies (Paris, 102*1). I’he text has 
b(‘en recently revised with much care by (lliu'SK;r. 
(Hotting. 1042.) L’VV. IL] 

CAI.PU'RNIUS ASPRE'NAS, [Asukknas.] 
CALPU'RNIUS CRASSUS. [Chassus.] 
CALPUHINIIjS FABA'TUS. L^’ahatus.] 
CALPUHINIUS FLACCUS. [Flac.;us.] 
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CALPU'RNIUS GALERIA'NIJS. [Gai.k- 

RIANITS.] 

CALPU'RNIUS SALVIA'NUS-LSalvianus.] 

CALVA, a surname of Venus at Rome, which 
is derived by some from the verb calvcre, to mock 
or annoy, and is believed to refer to tlie caprices of 
lovers. Others relate, that Ancus Marcius dedi- 
cjited the temple of Venus Calva near the Capitol 
at the time when his wife’s hair began to fall off; 
whereas a third account connt;cts the foundation of 
this temple with the war against the Gauls, during 
which the Roman women w<;re said to have cut off 
their hair for tin; purpose of making bow-strings of 
it. (Serv. ad Am. i. 724; Lactant. i. 20, 27.) 
Hartung lieliy. d. Jiovi. ii. p. 251) thinks the 
hist account the most probable, and believes tlnrt 
the name referred to a real or symbolical cutting 
off of the hair of brides on their marriage day. 
(Corap. Pers. Sat. ii. 70, w'ith the Schol.) [L. S.] 

CAL VASTER, .JU'LTUS, a laticlave tribune 
of the soldiers under Doinitian, took j)art in the 
revolt of Antonins in Germany, but w'as pardoned 
because he pretended that liis intercourse with 
Antonins was confined to a licentious connexion. 
(Dion Cass. Ixvii. 11 ; Suet. J)<mi. 10.) 

CALVE'NA, C. MA'TIUS, usually called 
Matins, without his cogtiomen C’alvena, which he 
recciv<;d on account of his baldness, belonged to 
the equestrian order, and was one of Caesar’s most 
intimate friends. He was a learned, amiable, mid 
accomplished man ; hvit, through his love of re¬ 
tirement and iiteratun;, he took no i»art in the 
civil war, and did not avail himself of Caesar’s 
friendship to obtain any public officiis in the state. 
Unliki; many, who called them8(;lves the friends »)f 
(5a(;sar, he totik no part in tin* consjiiracy against 
his life, hut on the contrary was deo})ly airected by 
his death. He immediately espoused the side of 
Octaviaiius, with whom ho became very intimate ; 
and at his request, and in memory of his depjirtod 
friend, he presided over the games which Octavia- 
nuB exhibited in n. r. 44, on the conqiletinn of the 
temple of Venus (.It'uetrix, in honour of Caesar's 
victories. 'J’he conduct of Alatiiis excited the 
wrath of Caesar's murderers ; and there, is a beau¬ 
tiful letter of his to Cleero {ad Fam. xi. 28), in 
ivhich he justifies Ins conduct, avows his attiich- 
iiiont to Caesar, and deplores his loss. 

Matins was also an intimate friend of Cicero 
and 'Frebatius. Cicero first speaks of him in a 
letter to Trebatius, written in «. v. 52, in which 
lie c(»ngratulatos the latter upon having become a 
friend of JMatiiis, whom he calls ** snavissiinus 
doctissininsque homo” {ad Fam. vii. 15); but 
Cicero himself had been intimate with him some 
time before. Matins paid Cieoro a visit at his 
Formian villa in «. e. 41), when he was on his way 
to join CaesKir at lirundnsium ; and w'hcn Cicero 
returned to Italy after the battle of Pharsalia, in 

11. c. 48, greatly alarmed at the rt'ception wdiicli 
Caesiir might give him. Matins met him at Rrun- 
dnsinm, did Ins best to console him, and iiromised 
to exert his iuliuence with ('aesur to obtain his 
pardon. From that time till Caesar's death. Ma¬ 
tins and Cicero apjx'ur to liave seen a good deal of 
one another ; and lie is frequently mentioned by 
Cicero in the period imniediately following Caesar’s 
death. (Cic. ad All. ix. 11, 12, 15, a., ad Fam. vi. 

12, ad All. xiv. 1, 2, 4, 5, 9, xv. 2, xvi. 11, but 
the fullest information respecting Matins is in the 
two letters ad Fam. xi. 27, 28.) 
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Matius' friendship with Caesar is mentioned by 
Suetonius {Coes. 52), and his intimacy with Au¬ 
gustus by Pliny {II. N. xii. 2, s. 6), who errone¬ 
ously calls him Cn. Matius, and who speaks of him 
as alive about 80 years before his time. Tacitus 
{Ann. xii. 60) also alludes to the power and in¬ 
fluence which Matius possessed. 

This C. Matius is in all probability the same as 
the C. Matius (not Cn. as Ocllius Cc^ls him), who 
tninslated the Iliad into Latin verse, and was the 
author of several other works. His version of the 
Iliad is first quoted by his contemporary Varro 
{L. L. vii. 05, 96, ed. Muller), and is referred to 
by A. Gellius (vi. 6, ix. 14) and the Latin gram¬ 
marians. Matius also wrote “ Mimiambi,” which 
were as celcbmted as his translation of the Iliad, 
and were particularly admired for the elegance of 
the new words which he introduced in them. (Gell. 
XV. 25, XX. 8.) Matius also paid great attention 
to economics and agriculture, and wrote a work on 
the whole art and science of cookery, in three 
books, which were entitled respectively Coci/.v, 
f htarius, Salyamarius. (Columella, xii. 4, 44.) It 
was probably from this Matius that the malum 
Matuinum derived its name (Plin. H. N. xv. 14, 
15 ; Columella, v. 10, 19 ; Suet. liom. 21; Macrob. 
Saturn, ii. 10; A then. iii. p. 82, c.), and the Opso- 
nium Matianuuu praised by Apicius (iv. 3). 

(Wernsdorf, FoVL Lat. Min. vol. iv. p. 560, 
Ac. ; Leutsch, in the Zeitschrift f iir Altcrthums- 
UHssenschafi^ 1834, p. 164, Ac.) 

CALVE'NTIUS, an Insubrian Gaul, of the 
town of Placentia, and a merchant, whose daughter 
married L. Calpumlus Piso Caesonimis, the. father 
of L. (alpurnius Piso Caesonimis, consul in Ji. e. 
58. In his speech against the latter, Cicero up¬ 
braids him with the low origin of his mother, and 
calls him Caesoninus Semiplacontinus C’alventius 
{iu Pisnn^ 6, 23 ; A scon in Pison, p. 5, ed. Orelli; 
comp. Cic. dc prov. Com. 4, pro Suxl. 9) ; and iu a 
letter to his brother Quintus (iii. 1. § 4), Piso is 
also meant by tin* name of Calventius Marius. 
CA'LVIA CRISPINILLA. [Crispiniixa.] 

CALVH'NA, JU'LIA, the sister of L. Silanus, 
was at first married to a son of Vitellius, but after¬ 
wards, for the sjike of doing a favour to Agrippina, 
Vitellius accused her of incestuous intercourse with 
her brother, L. Silanus. There was, however, ac¬ 
cording to the concurrent testimony of the ancients, 
no ground whatever for tliat charge, except that 
Silanus was attached to his sister, and perhaps 
expressed his love for her in too unguarded a inan- 
m’r, surrounded as he was by spies and enemies. 
When Silanus had put an end to his own life, 
(’alvina was expelled from Italy. (Tac. Ann, xii. 
4,8; L. StLANiTs.) It is highly probulde that this 
(’alvina is the same as the Junia (.lulia?) ('alvina 
mentioned by Suetonius ( Cesp. 23) as still alive 
towards the end of the reign of Vespasian, for it is 
statiid there, that she belonged to the family of 
Augustus, and it is well known that the Silani 
were great-great-grandsons of Augustus. ' 1^. S,] 

CALVI'NUS, the name of a family of the ple¬ 
beian Doraitia gens. 

1. Cn, Domitius Calvinus, consul in b.c. 332. 
(lav. viii. 17.) 

2. Cn. Domjtitjs Cn. p. Calvinus, snmamed 
Maximus, offered himself ns a candidate for the 
cunile aedileship in ii. c. 304 ; hut, although his 
father had been consul, Cn. Flavius, the famous 
scribe of Appius Claudius, was preferred to him. 
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Five years later, however, b. c. 299, he was elected 
curule aedile. (Liv. x. 9, where instead of the 
praenomcn C. we ought to read Cn.) He was 
raised to the consulship in b. c. 283, together with 
P. Cornelius Dolabella. The name of Calvinns 
scarcely appears during the year of his consulship, 
though he must have been very actively engaged, 
for Rome was just then threatened by a coalition 
of all her enemies in Italy. Stimulated by the 
Lucanians and Bruttians, and more especially by 
the Tarentines, the Etruscans, Gauls, Umbrians, 
and Samnites took uj) arms against her. The Si;- 
noucs, allied with the Etruscans, attacked the 
town of Arretium; and as the consuls were proba¬ 
bly engaged in other parts of Italy, the praetor L. 
Caecilius was sent out to the relief of the place; 
l)Ut he lost a battle and his life near Arretium. 
Ilis successor, M’. Curius, sent ambassadors to the 
Scnoncs to effect an exchange of prisoners, but the 
ambassadors were murdered by the Senones. In 
order to avenge this breach of the law of nations, 
the consul P. Conielius Dolabella marched through 
the country of the Sabines and Picentians into 
that of the Senones, conquered their army and 
ravaged their country, to secure which a Roman 
colony was established in it. The events which 
we hav^e just described are not mentioned by nil 
authorities in the same succession. According tc 
Orosius (iii. 22; comp. Liv. KpU. 12), tlie murder 
of tile Roman ambasKidors preceded the campaign 
of L. Caecilius; whereas, according to Appian, the 
campaign of Dolabella followed immediately after 
the murder, .and the object of the embassy was to 
remonstmte with the Senones for serving against 
tlic Romans, their allies. (Comp. Niebuhr, Hist, of 
IiovH\ iii. p. 427, Ac.) In what manner Calvinns 
was engaged during this time, is not known. 
When the Boians saw that the Senones were ex* 
pelled from their country’, they began to dread the 
same fate, joined the remaining Senones and the 
Etrusc.an8, and marched against Rome. But in cross¬ 
ing the Tiber they mot a Roman army, and in the 
ensuing battle most of the Etruscans were slain, 
and only a few of the Gauls escaped. Our accounts 
difter ns to the Roman commanders in this battle; 
for some represent Dolabella and others Calvinns 
as the victorious general, whereas it is most proba¬ 
ble that both consuls gained laurels on that day. 
It was undoubtedly to this victory that Calvinns 
owed tlie surname of Maximus, and in b. c. 280 
he was further honoured by being made dictator. 
()n laying down this office in the same year, he 
was elected censor—the first instance of a plebeian 
being raised to that office. (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 1; 
Polyb. ii. 1.9, 20 ; Ijiv. Epit. 13 ; Appian, Samuit, 
9’, (.'aU. 11; Flor. i. 13 ; I'iutrop. ii. 10; Dion Cass. 
Earcerpt. Vat. p. 163, ed. Sturz ; Fast. Cap.) 

3. Domitius Calvini^s, probably a son of No. 
2, conquered the Etruscan town of Luna, which 
was occupied Viy the Illyrians. He seems to have 
been praetor when he made the conquest. Tlie 
year to which it belongs is unknown, though it is 
clear that the event must have occurred after the 
first I*unic war, that is, after B. c. 240. (Frontin. 
Stratey. iii. 2. § 1; Liv. Ejdt. 20 ; Zoiiar. viii. 19, 
Ac.) 

4. Cn. Domitius, M. f. M. n. Caj.vinus, ap¬ 
pears, in B. u, 62, as legate of L. Valerius Flaccus 
ill Asia, and in b. c. 59 as tribune of the people, in 
which cnpacity he supported the consul M. Bibulus 
against the other consul, C. Julius Caesar, and the 
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tribune Vatinius, who allowed himself to be used 
by Caesar as a tool. Three years later, Calviiiiis 
was prat‘tor, and presided at the trials of L. Cal- 
purnius Destia, who was accused of ambitus, and 
of M. Caelins, who was charged with having at¬ 
tempted to poison Clodia. In b. c. 54 he offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship, on which 
occasion he, as well as his competitors, was guilty 
of enormous bribery; and, in conjunction wnth (1. 
JVlemmius, he entered into a most dihgniceful com¬ 
pact with the consuls of the year, who were to 
preside at tin? elections. The two candidaUiS pro¬ 
mised to procure for the consuls in office certain 
lucrative provinces by perjury, if they would lend 
them their assistance in the elections; Jind in cjise 
the ])lan with the provinces should fail, the candi¬ 
dates promised to give to the consuls a compensa¬ 
tion in money of forty millions of sesterces. C. 
Memmius himself afterwards denounced the whole 
plan to the senate; but the appointment of a court 
to investigate the conduct of (!alvimis was pre¬ 
vented by intrigues. The election of the consuls 
also was dtdayed on account of unfavourable aus¬ 
pices. In the beginning of f)ctober, however, all 
the candidates were to be tried for ambitus; but 
they escaped judgment by tlui interreign which 
tlie j)arty of Pompey tried to use as a means for 
getting him appointed dictator. The interreign 
la.st(!<l for nearly nine months, and Calvinus, who 
had in the meaiitiine gained the favour of Pompey 
b\ voting for the nc<iuiital of A. Oabinius, was at 
hmgth made consul through the influence of Pom¬ 
pey. 11 is colleague was M. Valerius Messalla. 
I luring the year of their consulship the disturbances 
at Rome eontinued : the candidates for the consul¬ 
ship for the year fldlowing, Milo, Ilyi)sJieus, and 
JVletellus Scijiio, as well as P. Clodius, who sued 
for the praetorship, carried on their contests with 
bribes, and had recourse even to force and violence. 
'I’he consids were unable to get their successors 
<‘lected; a decree of tin* senate which they effected, 
that no one should obtain a foreign province till 
five years after lie had held the consulship or prae¬ 
torship, did not produce the desired results. Dur¬ 
ing an attempt of the consuls to get their successors 
elected in an assembly of the people, stones were 
thrown at the consuls, and Calvinus was wounded. 

For some years we iiow^ lose sight of Calvinus; 
but after the outbreak of the civil war in B. c. 49, 
we find him actively engaged in the service of 
(’aesar’s jiarty, and eommamliiig the cavalry under 
Curio in Africa. After the unfortunate battle on 
the Bagradas, he advised Curio to take to flight, 
and promised not to forsake him. In the year 
following, Caesar sent Calvinus with two legions 
from Illyricum to Macedonia, when; be met Mctel- 
liis Scipio, without however any decisive engage¬ 
ment taking place betw'een them. But, according 
to Dion CVissius (xli. .51), he w-as driven by Faus- 
tiis from Macedonia, and penetrated into Tlicssidy, 
■wluire he gained a victory over Metellus Ij'cipio, 
and took several towns. When C^iesJir broke up 
from Dyrrhachium to unite bis forces with those of 
C!alvimiH, the latter was in the north of Mact^donia, 
and had nearly fallen into the hands of Pompey, 
but Bueceeded in ellecting bis \mion with Caesar 
on tJie frontier of Thessaly. 1 n tlie battle of Phar- 
s;dia Calvinus commanded the centre, and was 
faced hy Metellus Scipio. 

After the close of the W'ar in Thessaly, when 
Caesar wont to Kgypt, he entrusted to Calvinus 
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the administration of the province of Asia and the 
neighbouring countries. Wliile Caesar was en¬ 
gaged in the Alexandrine war, for which Calvinus 
sent him two legions from Asia, the hitter became 
involved in a war with Phamaccs, the son of 
Mithridates ; he was defeated in the neighbourhood 
of Nicopolis, and escajicd with only a few renmants 
of his small army. After his return from Egypt, 
Caesar defeated Phamaces near Zela, and Calvinus 
was sent to pursue the cnenn', who was coinpidled 
to surrendiM" Sinope. But soon after, a peace was 
concluded with him. As Caesar want^^d to hasten 
to Italy, he left Calvinus bi;hind to complete the 
settlement of the affairs in Asia. This does not 
appear to have occu})ied much time, for in the year 
following, B. o. 4(), we find him engaged in Africa 
in besieging Considius at Thisdra, and in b. c. 4.5, 
he w'as pnjsent at Rome at the time when C!icero 
defended king Deiotanis. Caiisiir ai)pointcd Calvi¬ 
nus his magister equitum for the year following, but 
the murder of the dictator prevented his entering 
upon the office. 

During the war of Octavianus and Antony 
against the rej)ublicans, Calvinus was ordered by 
the former to bring over reinforcements from Brun- 
diisiiim to Illyricum ; but wdiile crossing the Ionian 
sea, he was attacked by L Statius Murcus and 
Cn. Domitius Abenobarbus. His ships wen; des¬ 
troyed, and he liimself succeeded with great diffi¬ 
culty in escaping back to Biundusium. In b. i:. 
40 he was idectcd consul a second time ; but before 
the end of the year, he and his colleague were 
obliged to resign, in ordcu* to make room for others. 
In the year following, he fought as proconsul against 
the revolted Ceretani in Spain. Here he acted 
with tlie greatest rigour towards liis own soldim-s, 
and afterwards defeatiul the enemy without diffi¬ 
culty. His occupations in Spain, however, appear 
to have lastiid for several years, for the triumph 
which he celebrated for his exploits in Spain is 
assigned in the triuin})hal Fasti to the year B. e. 
,*}(). Tlie sums of money which lie laid raised in 
the towns of Spain were spent partly on the cele- 
bnitioii of his triumpb, and partly upon the restor¬ 
ation of the regia on the via sacra, which had been 
burnt down. (Orelli, Outm. Tull. ii. ]), •i'-Mi; Dion 
Cass, xxxviii. (), xl. 45, 4(1, 5(), xlii. 4(), 4.9, xlvii. 
47, xlviii. 15, Jl'J, 42; Plat. l*oJup. 54, Cars. 44, 
50, JJrut. 47 ; Apiiian, Ji. <J. ii. 7ti, 91, iv. 115, 
IIG, Jilit/tnd. 120; Caes. Ji. C. ii. 42, iii. Sfl, Ac. 
7H, Ac., 09, Hell, yllcj'. ‘M, Ac., flG, 9;5; Liv. JCjut. 
112; Veil. Put. ii. 7fl; Suet. Vacs. 35, Ac.; Faht. 
Cap.; Eckhel, v. p. 1113.) [L. S.] 

CALVl'NUS, L. SE'XTIUS. 1. Consul in 
11 c. 124. In the year following, be had the ad¬ 
ministration of Gaul, and carried on a war against 
the Nilliivii. After having conquered tlieiii, he 
founded the colony of Aquae Sextiae. (Liv. T^pil. 
61; Strab. iv. p. HIO; Veil. I’at. i. 15.) 

2. Is mentioned only by Cicero as an elegant 
orator, but of a sickly constitution, so that persons 
might have his advice whenoviir they pleased, but 
could employ him as their pleader in the courts 
only when his lu;alth permitted it. {Cic.Jirut. 34.) 
He seems to be the same as the C. Sextius who 
was a friend of C. (,’aesar Strabo, and is described 
as one-eyed. (Cic. iJc Ovat. ii. 60, 61.) Pighius 
thinks him to be also the same as the C. Sextius 
who was jiraetor in k. c. 99, and afterwards ob¬ 
tained Macedonia as his province. But in the pas¬ 
sage of Cicero in whicli he is mentioned (e. Pison, 
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34) the better MSS. read Sentius instead of Sex- 
tius. [L. S.] 

CALVI'NUS, T. VETU'BIUS, was twice con¬ 
sul, in B. c. 334 and 321. In his second consul¬ 
ship he and his colleague Sp. Postuinius Albinus 
commanded the Koman army at C’audium against 
the Samnites, where the Romans suffered the well- 
known defeat, and passed undcir the j’^oke. The 
consuls concluded a treaty with the Samnites; but 
as this treaty was not approved of by the Romans, 
the consuls who had concluded it, and sevenii other 
officers, were deliv(;red up to the Samnites. (Liv. 
viii. 16, ix. 1, 6, 10 ; A])pian, Samnit. 6 ; Cic. 
Stmec. 12, De Off. iii. 30; comp. Niebuhr, llkt. of 
/iom<\ iii. p. 211, &c.) ( L. S.] 

CALVrSllJS, a client of Junia Silana. This 
lady had been grievously injured by Agrippina, 
and now resolved to take; vengeance. She therc- 
I'ore sent (^alvishis and a fellow-client to bring 
ai^ainst Agrippina the charge of endeavouring to 
jilace Rubellius Plautus on the throne instead of 
Nero. It was so contrived that the charges came 
to the emperor’s ears in a rouiid-about wa^', and 
did not a])pcar an intentional denunciation. Here¬ 
upon, Nero resolved to ]int Agrippina to death; 
blit the monstrous deed was yet deferred for a few 
years, and .luiiia Silana and her two clients were 
sent into exile; but after the murder of Agrippina 
they were all recalled. (Tac. Ann. xlii. l.b, 21, 22, 
xiv. 12.) S ■) 

C-ALVJ'STUS. A person of this name was en- 
trusti'd by Pliny the Voimger with the task of in¬ 
forming the decuriones of t'onunn that Pliny wa.s 
willing, as a matter of bounty, not of right, to 
effectuiite the intention of one Siiturninus, who, 
after leaving 400,(K)0 sesterces to the respublica 
Comensium (a, legacy which was legally void), gave 
the residuij of Jiis property to Pliny. v. 7.) 

Hence CJuil. Orotius ( IV/o.e JfVoivtm, ii. 5. § 16) 
has cljissed Calvisiiis among the jurists, although 
his duties might have* bi'eii undertaken by ;iny one 
of inodm’ate discretion and delicjicy of feeling. 
Ulion the same slight ground, (lull. Orotius builds 
the supposition, that the (’alvisius mentioin'd by 
IMiny was the author of the Arfio ( 'I’liis 
action was introduced, probalily in the tiini* of the 
republic, by some })raetor of the name Calvisius 
(Hugo, Iv.lLO. ]). 3;5o), to protect the patron’s 
rights of succession to a jiortiou of his freedman’s 
]iio]ierty against fraudiilmit alienations made in the 
lifetime of the freediiian. (Dig, 38, tit. 5, s. 3. §3 ; 
Heiueccius, IlLsl.Jur. limn. 4? 261.) [J. T. <i.] 

CALVl'SllJS, FHA'VIUS, the governor of 
Egypt under M. Aurelius, took part iu the revolt 
of Avidius Cassius, but was treated by the emperor 
witli great leniency, and only^ bauislied to an is¬ 
land. (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 28.) 

CALVrsiUS NKPOS. [NEros.l 
CALVPSIIJS SABl'NUS. [Sabinu.s.J 
CATiUSl'DlUS, a soldier who distinguished 
himself by his insolence to (lermauicus, wlmii the 
legions in (.Jermaiiy revolted on the death of 
Augustus in a. d. 14. (4’ac. Ann. i. 3.o, 43.) 

('ALVUS, the “’bald-head,” the name of a fa¬ 
mily of tin; Licijiia gims. 

1. P. Licinius Calvus, consular tribune in b.c. 
400, and the first plebeian who was elected to that 
magistracy. (Liv. v. 12.) 

2. P. LiciNins (3alvus, a son of No. ], was 
made consular tribime in B. (^. 396, in the place 
ajid Oil the proposjil of his father, who had been 
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elected to this office, but declined it on account of 
his advanced age. (Liv. v. 18.) 

3. C. Licinius Calvus, a son of No. 2, was 
consuliir tribune in b. c. 377, and magister cquitum 
to the dictator P. Manlius in b. c. 368,— an office 
which was then conferred upon a plebeian for the 
first time. (Liv. vi. 31, 39; Hiod. xv. 57.) Plu¬ 
tarch {CamiU. 39) considers this magister equitum 
to be the satne as the famous law-giver C. Liciiiius 
(Calvus Stole, who was then tribune of the people; 
but it is inconceivable that a tribune should have 
I held the office of magister equitum. Dion Cassius 
{Fragm, 33) likewise calls the magister equitum 
erroneously Liciuius Stolo. (Comp. Niebuhr, Hist, 
of Rome., iii. p. 27, ii. 35.) 

4 C. LiciNius Calvus, sumamed Stolo, which 
he deriv«!d, it is said, from the care with which he 
dug up the shoots that sprung up from the roots of 
his vines. He brought the contest between the 
patricians and picbedans to a crisis and a h:ip])y 
tennination, and thus b(‘came tin* founder of Rome’s 
greatness. He was tribune of the peo])lc from B-c. 
376 to 367, and was faithfully sujiported in his 
exertions by his colleague L. Sextius. The laws 
which he propositi were : 1. 'J’hat in future no 
more consular tribunes should be .'ijipointed, but 
that consuls should be tdected as in former times, 
one of whom should always be a plebeian. 2. That 
no one should possess more than 506 jugers of the 
public land, or keep upon it more than 100 head of 
largo and .'iOO of small cattle. .3. A law regulating 
the aifairs between diditor and creditor, which 
ordained that the interiist already jiaid I’or borrowed 
money sliould be deducted from tlio capital, and 
that the remainder of the latt(*r should be paid 
back in tlirei; yearly instalnumts. 4. That the 
Sibylline books should be entrusted to a college of 
ten men ((bu emviri), half of whom sliould b(f ple¬ 
beians, that no falsifications might be introduced 
in favour of the patricians. These rogations were 
])assed after a most veliement opposition on the 
part of the patricians, and L. Sextius Mas the first 
jilebeian who, in accordance with the first of them, 
obtained the coiisulsliip for the year B. c. 366. 
Liciuius himself too recidved marks of the peojile’s 
gratitude and coiilideiici^, by being elected twice to 
the consulship, ia u. 364 and 361 ; but some 
y<*ars later he w;is accusial by Al. Popilius Laenas 
of having transgressed bis own law respecting the 
aiiioiuit of public land which a person might possess. 
Avarice bad toinjitod him to violate his own salu¬ 
tary regulations, and in B. (;. 357 he was sentenced 
t(* pay a heavy fine. (Pliu. JI. N. xvii. 1, xviii. 4 ; 
Varro, De Re Rust. i. 2 ; Liv. vi. 35, 42, vii. 1, 2, 
9, Hi; Florus, i. 26 ; Aur. Viet. De Vir.Jllustr, 20; 
J’lut. (ainift. .39; Diod. xv. 82, 95 ; Zoiiar. vii. 24; 
V;il. Max. viii. 6. §3; comp. Niebuhr, 

Rome., iii. p. 1, 6ic.) [L. S.] 

CALVUS, C. LICT'NHJS MACER, who, as 
a forensic speaker, was considered by bis country- 
nuMi genenilly as not unworthy of being ranked 
with Caesar, Rrutiis, Pollie, and Mcssalla, while by 
some he was tliought to rival even Cicero himself, 
and who as a poet is commonly placed side by side 
with Catullus, was born on the 28th of May, n. c. 
82, on the Kime dsiy with M. Coelius Rufus. (Plin. 
JI. N. vii. 50.) lie was the son of C. Liciuius 
Macer, a man of praetorian dignity, who, when 
impeached ( b . u . 6(j) of extortion by Cicero, finding 
that the verdict was against him, fortliwith com¬ 
mitted suicide before the formalities of the trial 
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were fully conij)letod, and thus avortod the disho¬ 
nour and ruin which wotild have been entailed uj)- 
on his family by a public condemnation and by the 
confiscation of property which it involved. (Val. 
Max. ix. 12. § 7; Plat. Cw. 9; Cic. ad Alt i. 4.) 
'J'his Licinius Macer was very probably the same 
j)erson with tins annalist of that nanu? so frequently 
quoted by Livy and others, and with the orator 
mentioned in the Brutu^ (cc. 64, 67, comp, dc Lrtf. 
i. 2. § 3), although there is not sufficient evidence 
to justify us in pronouncing with confidence on 
their identity. Young Calvus being thus at the 
age of sixteen bereft of his father, devoted himself 
to study with singular zeal, and submitted to ex¬ 
traordinary discipline, in order that tlie whole of 
his bodily strengtli might be concentrated upon in¬ 
tellectual pursuits. (Plin./A A^. xxxiv. 50.) Put 
this excessive application seems to have enfeebled 
and cxliaustcd his constitution, for he died in his 
early prime, certainly not later than in his 35th or 
36th year (Ci(;. Brut. {{'2, ad Fam. xv. *21), leav¬ 
ing behind him twenty-one orations. The names 
of five only of these have been preserved; against 
Asitius ; against Driisus ; for Messius; for C. Cato, 
the prosecution against whom was eonduct(‘(l by 
Asinius Pollio ; and against Vatinins, wlio was de- 
feinbrd hy Cicero. This last, which was divided 
into several [)art.s, was his first etiort at the bar, 
and was delivered when ho had .attained the age 
of 27. It is v(*rv fre(|nently referred to by an- 
rieiit writers in terms of strong commendation (e.//. 
OiaLdr Oral. 34); and from Seneca {('o/tirov. iii. 
19) we learn, that so skilfully were the clmrges 
developed, so energetically wen^ they urged ujsm 
the jury, .and so jiowerful was the efiect evidiaitly 
})roduced, that tlie accused, unable to restrain his 
feelings, started ujt in the midst of the pkaiding, 
and passionately exclaimed, “ Ifogo vos, judices 
nnm, si iste disertus est. ideo me daimiari oporteat?’' 

'J’he inconsiderable fragments which have been 
preserved of the above speeches arc not of such a 
descrijition as to enable us to form any estimate of 
the powers of Calvus ; but we gather from tlie tes¬ 
timony of Cicero, (Quintilian, and the author of the 
dialogiK* on the declim' of eloquence, that his com- 
])ositii)ns were caridully moulded after the models 
of the Attic school, and wen* remarkable for the 
accuracy, tact, and deep research which they dis- 
})layed, hut wen? so elaborately polished .as to ap¬ 
pear deiicient in ease, vigour, and freshness; and 
thus, whil(> they wtuv listened to with delight and 
admiration by men of education, they fi-ll coinpa- 
iati\ely dead .and cold ujion an nneultivated au¬ 
dience. (Cic. ad Fani. xv. 21; (juintil. x. 1. § 111. 
X. ‘2. ^ 25, xi). 10. § 11.; Dud.de Oral. 17,21,25; 
Seliec. Canlruv. 1. r.) 

As a poet, ho was the author of many short fu¬ 
gitive piec(!s, which, although of a light and spor¬ 
tive; clianacter (Jant) and somewhat loose in tone, 
still bore the st.amp of high geaiins—of elegies whose 
beauty and fiauleniess, esp<*ci.ally «)f that on the 
mitimely death of his mistress (^uintilhi, have Inaai 
warmly extolled by Catullus, Propertius, and ()vid 
■—and of fierce lampoons {faunmi epiyrainnmla) 
upon Pomj)(;y, (^^aesar, and their satellites, the hit- 
tenx'ss of which lias been commeinorjited by Sue¬ 
tonius. Wv. have. r(;ason to htdieve, from the criti¬ 
cisms of Pliny [Kp. i. 16) and Aldus (lellius (xix. 
9), that the poe'ms of Calvus, like the lighter effu¬ 
sions of Catullus with which they are so often 
classed, wer<; full of wit and grace, but w'erc never- 
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I tlielesB marked by a certain harshness of expression 
and versification which olfended the fastidious ears 
of those habituated to the unbroken smoothness of 
the poets of the Augusbin court. They were un¬ 
doubtedly much read, so tli.at even Horace, whose 
contemptuous sneer {Sai. i. 10. 16) was probably 
in some degree prompted by j<;alousy, CJinnot avoid 
indirectly acknowledging and paying tribute to 
their popularity. As to their real merits, we must 
depend entirely upon the judgment of others, for 
the scraps transmitted to ns are so few and triffing, 
none extending beyond two lines, that they do not 
enable us to form any opinion for ourselves. We 
hear of an EpUhalamium (Priscian, v. ff. p. 196, 
cd. Krehl); of .an /o, in hexameter V(Tse (Serv. fftZ 
Virg. Kd. vi. 47, viii. 4); and of a JJippouactcum 
pracconium^ levelled against the notorious Henno- 
genes TigelHus (Schol. Cniq. ad Jfor. Sat. i. 3. 3 ; 
Cic. ad Fam. vii. 24); but with these exceptions, 
the very names of his pieces are lost. (Plin. Fp. 
iv. 14. § 9, iv. 27. 3, v. 3 ; Catull. xevi.; Pro- 

pert. ii. 19, 40, ii. *25, 89; Ov. Am. iii. 9. 61 ; 
Senec. C&utrov. 1. c.; Sueton. JuL (hes. 4.9, 73.) 

C.alvus was remarkable for the shortness of his 
stature, and hence the vehement .action in which 
he indulged while at the b.ar, le.'iping over tin; 
benches, and rusliing violently towjirds tlu; seats 
of his opponents, was in such ludicrous contrast 
with his stunted .nnd insignificant person, that 
oven his friend Catullus has not‘been able to resist 
a joke, and has ])n‘S('nted him to ns .as tlie “’Sahi- 
putiuni disertum,” “ the eloquent Tom Tlmmb.” 
(C.atull. liv.; Senec. Cu/ilror. 1. c.) 

With reg<ard to his name, lie is usually styled 
C. Jiieinius Calvus; but we find him called hy 
Cicero (ad. Fr. ii. 4) Placer Liciidus, jirohahly 
after his father; and hence his full designation 
would be that v\ hich we liave ]»la(ed at the head 
of this article. 

The most comph;te .account of Licinius C.alvus is 
given in the essay of WtdcluTt (’. Licinio 

Calvo poeUi” {/<'rapm. Fait. IjUtiii. Lips. 1830); 
hut it is so fidl of digres.sions that it is not very 
n-adahle. Sec .also Jjevesqiie de Purigny in tlu; 
Memoirs of the Acadiany of Inscriptions and Pelles 
Lettres, vol. xxxi. [W. K.] 

(’AIA'CS, ATlIENOIxyiiUS. LAthkno- 
noni’s. No. 3.] 

CAIA'IJS, L. CAKCI'LTUS MKTELLUS, 
consul n. r. 142. [JMetkllus. | 

CALVUS, CN. CORN'ELIUS SCIPJO, 
consul, u. c;. *2*2*2. (Stnrio.J 

CA'IiYBI'l (Ka\v6v), two mytliic.al personages, 
one of whom was a nymph hy whom Laomedon 
hecjiine the fatlier of liucolion (Horn. //. vi. 23 ; 
Apolh)d. iii. 12. g .3), and the other a priestess of 
of.Ilino. (Virg. Jew. vii. 41.9.) [L. S.J 

CA'LYCE (KaAu/fT/), three mythical beings, the 
one a d.aughter of Aeolus and Knarete, and mother 
of Endymion (Apollod. i. 7. §55 3, 5); tlie second 
a daughter of Hecaton and motlu;r of Cvgnus by 
Po.seidon (Il 3 "gin. FaF 157); mid tlie tliird is 
mentioned by Apollodorns (iii. 1. § 5) among the 
daughters of Danaus; hut the whole passjige is 
prohjihl V corrupt. [ L. S.J 

CA'LYDDN (KaAuSwe), a son of Aetohis ami 
l*roiioe, married to Aoolia, hy whom be became 
the father of hqncasto and Protogeneia. lie was 
regarded as the founder of the Aetolian town of 
Calydon. (Apollod. i. 7. ^ 7; Sfiqffi.lij'z.s.u.) f I^.lS. | 
CALV1)(.)'N1 Uk? (KttAuSc^i'ios), a surname of 
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Dionysus, whose image was carried from Cjilydon 
to Patrae (Paus. vii. 21. § 1), and of Meleager, 
the hero in the Calydonian hunt. (Ov. Met. viii. 
231.) [L. S.] 

CALYNTIIUS (Kn\uv0os), a statuary of un¬ 
certain country, conttunporary with Onatas, b. c. 
4G8-448. (Paus. x. 13. § 5.) [W. I.J 

CALYPSO (KaAu\(/«). Under this name we 
find in Hesiod {Tfu>o<). 3o9) a daughter of Oceaniis 
and Tethys, and in Apollodorus (i. 2. § 7) a daugh¬ 
ter of Nereus, while the Homeric Cal>'p8t) is de¬ 
scribed as a daughter of Atlas. {Od. i. JiO.) This 
last Calyj)so was a nymph inhabiting the island of 
Ogygia, on the coast of wliich Odysseus was thrown 
when he was shipwrecked. Calyj)so loved the un¬ 
fortunate hero, and promised liim eternal youth 
and immortality if he would remain with her. She 
detained him in her island for seven years, until at 
length she was obliged by the gods to allow him 
to continue his journey homewards. (Od. v. 28, 
Ac., vii. 2.54, Ac.) [L. S.] 

C A MA T E'R U S, A ND H 0 N I'C U S {'AvSpdviKo^ 
KayuaTTjpoy), a relativt; of the emjKjror Manuel Com- 
nemis (a. d. 1143 to 1180), who honoured him 
with the title of Sebastus, and promoted him to 
the offices of praefect of the city and praefect of 
tin; /3t7Aa, i. e. pnicfectus vigilum, or j)racfect of the 
imperial guards. Camaterus is said to have been 
n man of great intellect and a powerful speaker. 
He is the author of several theologico-poleinical 
works, an extract from one of which is all that has 
appeared in print. Among th(>m we may mention 
one entitled 'Avn^p’^riKa., a dialogue against the 
Latins. A portion of this work which relates to the 
J*i'o('(;ssi() SjtirHus Saudi, was subsequently refuted by 
J. Veceus, and botli tlie original and the refuUitiou 
are ])rinted in L. Allatius’ Onu'da (>rthudo,r. ii. 
p. 287, Ac. His other works are still extant in 
MS. Andronicus Cuuiaterus was the father of 
doannes Ducas, to whom Kusbithins dedicated his 
commentary on Dionysius Periegetes. JlisL 

hit. i. p. (J75, with Wharton’s Append, p. 24 ; 
Fabric. Bill. Oroee. xi. p. 278.) [L. S.] 

CAMATKHlUS, JO.ANNKS (’Wwt/s Kapa- 
TTjpdv), patriarch of Constantin(»ple from A. i>. 1198 
to 1284. We have four iambic lines in pmise of 
liim, which were written by Kphraemus, and are 
print(;d in Leo Allatius. De Consensu^ Ac. (i. p. 
724.) Nicolaus Comnenns (I*ra<nut. JMt/stap. p. 
2.51) mentions an oration of hi.s on homicide, and 
another, on the marriage of Consobrini, is printed 
in Freher’s Jua (iraccnni (iv. p, 28.5). An epistle 
of J. Camat<;rus addressed to Innocent III. is 
j)rinted in a T.atin translation among the letters of 
Innocent, with the reply of the latter. In this 
h;tter Camaterus e.xpresses his wonder at the 
man church assuming the title of the universal 
church. Among the f>ther works of his which are 
still extant in MS. there is an iambic poem in¬ 
scribed to the emperor Manuel Comnenus, and en¬ 
titled irtpX ^(vdia/f -iv kvk\(w ual t£p oAAeoe dvdinusv 
'rwv 4v oipav^. (Cav(*, Hist. LH. i. p. (>93; Fabric. 
BiU. Grave, iv. p. 154, Ac., xi p. 279, Ac.) fL.S.] 
CAMBAULES (Ka^tgouA-us), the loader of a 
horde of Gauls before they invaded Greece in B. c. 
279. The barbarians were at first few in number, 
but when th(‘y reached Thrace their forces had 
increased to such an extent, that they were divided 
into three great armies, which were placed under 
Cerethrius, Brenuus, and Bolgixis ; and Cainbaules 
is no longer heard of. (Paus. x. 19. § 4.) (L. S.j 
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CAMBY'LUS (Koju^uAos), commander of the 
Cretans engaged in the service of Antiochus III. 
in B. c. 214. He and his men were entrusted with 
the protection of a fort near the acropolis of Sardis 
during the war against Achaeus, the son of Andro- 
machus. He allowed himself to be drawn into a 
treacherous plan for delivering up Achacus to An¬ 
tiochus, by Bolis, who received a large sum of 
money from Sosibius, the agent of Ptolemy, for the 
purpose of assisting Aclmeus to escape. But the 
money was divided between Bolis and Carnbylus, 
and instead of setting Achaeus free, they commu¬ 
nicated tin; plan to Antiochus, who again rewarded 
them richly for delivering Achaeus up to him. 
(Polyb. viii. 17-23; comp. Achamus.) fL. S.] 

CAMBY'SES (Ka/igufTTjs). 1. The father of 
Cyrus the Great, according to Herodotus and Xe¬ 
nophon, the former of whom tells us (i. 107), that 
Astyages, being terrified by a dream, refrained 
from nmrr 3 'ing his daughter Mandane to a Mede, 
and g^ve her to Cambyses, a Persian of noble 
blood, but of an unambitious temper. (Comp. .Just, 
i. 4.) The fatlier of Cambyses is also called ‘ (^Jyrus' 
by Herodotus (i. 111). In so rhetoricfil a passage 
as the speech of Xerxes (Herod, vii. II) we must 
not look for exact accuracy in the g(;nealogy. Xe¬ 
nophon (Cyraj). i. 2) calls Cambyses the king of 
Persiii, and he afterwards speaks of him (Cyrop. 

I viii. 5) as still reigning after the capture of Baby¬ 
lon, II. c. .538. But we cannot of course rest much 
on the statements in a romance. 1’he account of 
Ctesias differs from the above. [’Astyagks.] 

2. A son of ('ynis tlu; Great, by Amytis accord¬ 
ing to Ctesias, by Cassamlane according to Hero¬ 
dotus, who sets aside as a fiction tlu; Egyptian 
story of his having had Nitetis, the daughter of 
Aprics, for his mother. This same Nitetis appears 
in another version of the tale, which is not very 
consistent with chronolngj% as the concubine of 
Cambyses; and it is said that the detection of the 
fraud of Amasis in substituting her for his own 
daughter, whom Cainb^'scs had demanded for 1)18 
seniglio, was the cause of the invasion of Egypt by 
the latter in the fifth y<;ar of his reign, u. u. .52.5. 
There is, however, no occasion to look for any 
other motive than the same ambition which would 
have led Cynis to the enterprise, had his life been 
spared, besides that Egypt, having been con([uered 
by N el)uchadne/-/.ar, seems to have formed a por¬ 
tion of the Babylonian empire. (See Jereni. xliii. 
xlvi.; Ezek. xxix.—xxxii.; Newton, On thv Pro- 
phecies. vol. i. p. 3.57, Ac.; comp. Herod, i. 77.) In 
his invasion of the country, Cambyses is said by 
Herodotus to have been aided by Pinnies, a Greek 
of Halicarnassus, who had fled from the service of 
Amasis; and, by his advice, the Persian king ob¬ 
tained the assistance of an Arabian chiefUiin, and 
thus secured a safe passage through the d(‘sert, and 
a supply of water for his army. Before the in¬ 
vading force reached Egypt, Amasis died and was 
siiec(;edod by his son, who is called Psammeiiitus 
by Herodotus, and Amyrtaeus by Ctesias. Ac¬ 
cording to Ctesias, the conquest of Plgypt was 
mainly effected through the treachery of Cfomba- 
pheuK, one of the favourite eunuchs of the Egyp¬ 
tian king, who put Cambyses in possession of the 
passes on condition of being made viceroy of the 
country. But Herodotus makes no mention either 
of this intrigue, or of the singular stratagem by 
which Polyaeims says (vii. 9), thiit Pelusium was 
taken almost without resistance. He tells us, 
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however, that a single battle, in which the Persians 
were victorious, decided the fate of Egypt; and, 
though some of tlie conquered held out for a while 
in Memphis, they were finally oblig<^d to ca]»itu~ 
late, and the whole nation submitted to Cambyses. 
lie received also the voluntary submission of the 
(ireek cities, Cyrene and BiU'ca [see p. 477, b.], 
and of the neighbouring Libyan tribes, and pro- 
j(?ctod fresh expeditions against tlic Aethiopians, 
who were called the “ long-lived,” and also against 
Carthage and the Ammonians. Having set out on 
liis march to Aethiopia, he was compelled by want 
of provisions to return; the army which he sent 
against the Ammonians perished in the sands; and 
the attack on Carthage fell to the ground in conse¬ 
quence of the ndusiil of the Phoenicians to act 
against their colony. Yet their very refusjil serves 
to shew what is indeed of itself sufficiently obvious, 
how important the exj)edition would have b<um in 
a commercial point of view, while that against the 
Ammonians, liad it succeeded, would probably 
liave opened to the Persians the cjiravan-trade of 
the desert. (Herod, ii. 1, hi. l-‘2() ; Ctes. J\rs. 9; 
Just. i. 9; comp. Ileereii’s AfricanNatims^ vol. i. 
ch. 6.) 

Cambyses appears to have ruled Egypt with a 
stc'rn and strong hand; and to him perhaps we 
may best refer the }> rediction of Isiiiah: “ The 
I'igyptians will I give over into the hand of a cruel 
lord” (Is. xix. 4 ; see Vitringa, ati /foe.); and it is 
j)ossible that his tyranny to the conquered, together 
with the insults oih'nul by him to their national 
religion, may liave caused some exaggeration in 
the accounts of his madness, which, in fact, the 
Egyjitians ascribed to his impi/ity. But, allowing 
for some over-statement, it does appear that he had 
been subject from his birth to epileptic fits (Ilerod. 
iii. 3J); and, in addition to the physical tendency 
to insanity tints created, the habits of despotism 
would seem to havi; fostered in him a capricious 
self-will and a violence of tem})er bordering upon 
frenzy. He liad bmg set the laws of Persia at 
defiance by marrying his sisters, one of whom he 
is sJiid to have murdered in a fit of passion b<!cau.se 
she lamented her brother Smerdis, whom he had 
ciuised to be slain. Of the death of this prince, 
and of the events that followed upon it, ditferent 
accounts jire given by Herodotus and Ctesias. The 
former relates that Cambyses, alarmed by a dream 
W'hich seemed to ]jortend his brother's greatness, 
sent a confidential minister named Prexaspes to 
Susa with orders to put him to death. Afttu’wards, 
a Magian, who bore the same mmie as the dt'ceascd 
prince and greatly resembled him in appejtrance, 
took advantage of these circumstances to personate 
him and set up a claim to the throne [Smekdis], 
and Cambyses, while marching tlirough Syria 
iigainst this pretender, died at a place named Ecba- 
tana of an accidental wound in the thigh, H. c. 521. 
According to Ctesias, the name of the king’s mur¬ 
dered brother w'as I'anyoxarces, and a Magian 
named Sphendadates accused him to the king of an 
intention to revolt. After his death by poison, 
Cambyses, to conceal it from his mother Amytis, 
made Sphendadates personate him. The Iraud 
succeeded at first, from the wonderful likeness be¬ 
tween the Magian and the murdered prince; at 
length, however, Amytis discovered it, and died of 
poison, which she had voluntarily taken, imprecat¬ 
ing curses on Cambyses. The king died at Biibylun 
of ail accidental wound in the thigh, and Sphenda- 
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dates continued to support the character of Tnny- 
oxarces, and maintained himself for some time on 
the throne. (Herod. iiL 27-38, 61-66; Ctes.Pm-, 
10-12; I)iod. l^xc. tie Viri. et VH. p. .5.56, cd. 
Wess.; Strab. x. p. 473, xvii. pp. 805, 816 ; Just, 
i. 9.) Herodotus says (iii. 89), that the Persians 
.always spoke of Cambyses by the n.'ime of ^ftnrdrTfs^ 
in remembrance of liis tyrannj". [E. E.] 

CAMEIHUS {Kafieipos)^ a son of Cercaplius 
and (’ydippe, .and .'i grandson of Helios. The town 
of Cameiros, in Rhodes, is said to have derived its 
name from him. (Diod. v. 57; Pind. 01. vii. 13.5, 
with the Schol.; Eustath. ad Ham. p. 31.5.) [L. S.J 
CAME'LIUS, one of the i)hysicians of Augus¬ 
tus, who appears to have lived after Artorius, and 
to have been succeeded by Antonins Mustu Pliny 
in rather an obscure pass.age (//. N. xix, 38), tells 
us, that he would not allow the emperor to eat 
lettuce in one of his illnesses, from the use of which 
]>lant afterwards, at the recommendation of Anto- 
nius Muk.'i, he derived much benefit. [W, A. <J.] 
CAME'NAE, not Camoenue., were Roman divi¬ 
nities whose name is conn(!ctcd w'ith carmen (.an 
onicle or prophecy), whence we also find the forms 
Casmenae., Carmcfiae^ and Carmentis. The C<mc- 
nae were accordingly prophetic nymphs, and they 
helonged to the religion of ancient 1 fitly, although 
later traditions represent them as having been in¬ 
troduced into Italy from Arc.adi.o. Two of the 
Camenae were Antevorta and Postvorta. [Antk- 
voRTA.J The third was Carmenta or Cannenlis, 
a prophetic and healing divinity, who had a temple 
at the foot of the C.-ipitoline liill, and alfiirs m-ar 
the porta C.arraentali6. Respecting the festival 
cclebmted in her honour, see l)ict. af Ant. s. v. 
Carmentalia. The traditions which .assigned a 
Greek origin to her worship .at Rome, sfiite that 
her original nanie was Nicostrate, and th.at she 
was called Carmentis from her prophetic pow/'rs. 
(Serv. ad Aen. viii. .51, 336; Dionys. i. 1.5, 32.) 
According to these traditions sluf was the mother 
of Evandcr, the Arcadian, by Hermes, and aft('r 
having endeavoured to persuade her son to kill 
Herm<;8, she fled with him to Italy, w-here she 
gave oracles to the people .and to H/uncles. She 
was put to death by her son .at the age of 110 
years, and then obtained divine honours. (Hionys. 
i. 31, Ac.) Hyginus {^Fuh. 277)furth(T relates, 
that she ch.anged the fifteen ch.ar.acters of the Greek 
alphabet, which Evander introduced into L<atium, 
into Roman ones. The fourth and most celebrated 
C.'unena w;is Aegoria or Egeria. [AE/iKRiA.] It 
must be remarked here, that the Roman poets, 
even as e.arly as the time of Livius Andronicus, 
.apply the name of Csmienae to the Muses. (Hartnng, 
iJie lieliff. d. Rom. ii. p. 198, &c.) [L. S.] 

CAMENIA'TA, JOANNES (’Iwdvrrjs Ka;u6- 
yidra), cubuclesius, or be.arer of the crosier, to the 
archbishop of Thessalonica, was an eye-witness of 
the capture of that tow-n by the Arabs in a. i>. 904 
A. H. 189. Leo, a Syrian renegade, who held a 
command under the Arabs, made a descent in that 
year near Thessalonica, with a fleet of fifty-four 
ships chiefly manmal with negro slaves, surprised, 
took, and plundered the town, th/m the second in the 
Greek empire, and s.ailed olf with a great number 
of captives. Among these were Cameniata and 
several of his fiimily, who would have been put to 
death by the Arabs, had not Cameniata saved his 
and their lives by shewing the victors a spot whore 
the inhabitants had buried part of their riches. 
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The Arabs, however, did not restore him to liberty, 
but carried him to Tarsus in Cilicia for the purpose 
of exchanging him for Arab prisoners who had 
been taken by the Greeks. At 1’arsus, Cameniata 
wrote a description of the capture of Thesssilonica, 
entitled *lti}dvvov K\fpiKov Kal Kov€nvK\(i<riov rov 
Kafievidrov tls rilju dXuxnv rijs ©eaaaXoviKvs, 
which is commonly calk'd hy its lintin title “ I)c 
Excidio Thessalonicensi.” It is divided into se¬ 
venty-nine chapters, and is as important for the 
plunder of Thossulonica by the Arabs as tlie work 
of Joannes Anagnosta for the sack of the sanui town 
by the Turks in 1430. The Greek text of this 
elegant work was first publislied, with a Latin 
tninslation, by Leo Allatius iti hh'Svjj.iniKra, 1(».53- 
16’.58, where it is dividc'd into forty-live sections. 
The second edition is by Comb«disins, w'ho pul»- 
lished it with an improved Latin translation in bis 
“ Jlistoriae Ryzantinae Scriptores jajst Theoplia- 
nem,” l*aris, iofir}, fob, which forms part of the 
Parisian “ Cor])us Script. Hist. Ryzant.” Comla*- 
lisius divided it into seventy-nine chapters. 'J'he 
third and last edition, in tlu' Bonn Collection, was 
published hy Em. Bekker together with Theophanes 
(continuatus), Synion Magistt*r, and G('orgins Mo- 
nachus, Bonn, 1 Ovo. (I'^abric. liihL (iraec. vii. 
j). ()83 ; Ilanckius, Da Script. Hint. liiizioit. p. 403, 
&c.; the"A\ coit<v of loannes Cameniata.) [W.P.] 

CAMERI'NTTS, the name of an old patrician 
family of the Siilpicia goTis, which probably derived 
its name from tin- ancient town of Camcria or Ca- 
merium, in Latium. The Canierini frequently held 
the highest oftiei's in the state in the early times of 
the republic ; but iift(;r n. c. 3 !o, when Ser. Snlpi- 
cius Camerinus Rufus was coiisid, we do not bee.r 
of them again for U])W!ird,s of 400 years, till 
Sulpieius ('amerinus obtained the consulship in 
A. I). 9. The family was rt.'ckoned one of the 
noblest in Home in the early times of the empire. 
(Juv. vii. 90, viii. 38.) 

1. Ser. SuLi'icius J*. f. CAMKKiNrsCouNUTr.s, 
consul B. c. iiOO with M’. Tullius Loiigus in the 
tenth y(!ar of the re]tublic. Livy says, that no¬ 
thing memorai)le took ])Ia,ce in that year, but 
Dionysius s])eaks of a formidable <*onsj)iracy to re¬ 
store the Tanpiins which was detected and crushed 
by Cainerimis. .AfUir the death of bis colleague, 
Camerinus held the consulslii]) alone. Dionysius 
})Uts a speech into tin; mouth of Camerinus respect¬ 
ing a renewal of the league with the Latins in ii.c. 
4.9(). (Liv. ii. 1.9 ; Dionys. v. 52, .5.5, 5/, vi. 20; 
Cic. Jinii. 10; Zonar. vii. J3.) 

2. Q. SifLPicius Camkrinus Corn utus, consul 
It. c. 490 with Sp. Larcins Flavus. He was after¬ 
wards one of the embassy sent to intercede witli 
Coriolanus when the latl<*r was advancing agauist 
Rome. (Dionys. vii. (18, viii. 22.) 

3. Ser. Sui.Pit ius Ser. f. Ser. n. Camerinus 
CoRNUTUS, consul n. c. 401, when the lex Teren- 
tillia was brought forward a second time for a re¬ 
form in the laws. (Liv. iii. 10; Diony's. x. 1; 
Diod. xi. 84; Plin. If.N. ii. 57.) Tliis law, 
however, was successfully resist<*d by the patri¬ 
cians ; but when in b. c. 454 it was resolved to 
send three ambassadors into Greece to collect iii- 
fonnation respi'cting the laws of the Greek states, 
Ser. Camerinus was one of their number, according 
to Dionysius (x. 52), though Livy calls him (iii. 
31) Publius. The ambassadors remained'three 
years in Greece, and on their rctiim Ser. (-amerinus 
was appointed a member of the decemvimte hi b. c. 
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451. (Liv. iii, 33; Dionys. x. 58.) In n. c. 446 
ho commanded the cavalry under the consuls T. 
Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius Medul- 
linus in the great battle against the Volsi and 
Aequi fought in that year. (Liv. iii. 70.) 

4. P. SuLPJCius Camerinus. (Liv. iii. 31.) 
See No. 3. 

.5. Q. SuLPicius Ser. f. Ser. n. Camerinus 
Gurnutus, son or grandson of No. 3, consular 
tribune in b. r. 402 and again in 398. (Liv. v. 8, 
14; Diod. xiv. 38, 82.) 

8. Ser. Sulpkmus Q. f. Ser. n. Camerinus, 
son of No. 5, consul B. c. 393, and military tribune 
in 391, in the latter of which years he conducted 
the war against the Salpinates, and carried olf a 
great quantity' of })ootv from tlieir territory. (Liv. 
V. 29, 32; Diod. xiv. 99, 107-) He was one of 
the three interreges in B. c. 387. (Liv. vi. 5.) 

I 7. C. SuLPinns Camerinus, consular tribune 
in B-C. 382, and censor in 380 witli Sp. Postuniius 
Regillensis Albimis. Rut no census was takt'ii in 
this year, as ('amerinus resigned his ohiee on the 
dc'ath of his colleague. (Liv. vi. 22 ; Diod. xv. 41; 
Liv. vi. 27.) 

8. Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus Rufus, consul 
n. o. 345. (Liv. vii. 28; Iliod. xvi. 88.) 

9. Q. SuMMcii's Q. F. (J. N. Camerinus, was 
consul in A. D. 9, the birth-year of the eiiqMjror 
Vesjiasian. (Suet. Jesp. 3; Plin. //. A’, vii. 4J). 
s. 49.) 

10. Sn picirs Camerinus, was proconsul of 
Africa together with Poniponiiis Silvainis, and on 
their return to Rome in a.d. 59, they were both ac¬ 
cused on account of their extortions in their })rovince, 
but were acquitted by the emperor Nero. (Tac. ..4////. 
xiii. 52.) Soon afterwards, however, Nero ]mt 
Camerinus mid bis son to death, according to Dion 
Cassius (Ixiii. 18), for no other reason but becau.se 
they ventured to make use of the surname Py'thicuH, 
w'hicli was lieroditary in their family', and which 
Nero claimed as an exelusive prerogiitivo for him¬ 
self. It aj»pears from I'liiiy' (A)>. v. 3), tliat they 
were aecus(‘d by M. Regulus. 

CAMERI'NUS, a Roman poet, contemporary 
with Ovid, who sang of the cu])turi‘ of Troy by 
Hercules. No j)ortion of this lay has been pre¬ 
served, nor do we find any allusion to the work or 
its author cxce])t in a single line of the Epistles 
from Pontus. I’he supposition, that the K.vcidliam 
Trojiw mentioned by Aj)uh;iiis {de OrthiM/rapIt. 

J? ] ()■) is the production in question, seems to rest 
on no evidence whatever. (Ov. cjr. Pont. iv. 
18.20.) [W. R.] 

CAMERTNUS, SCRIBONIA'NUS, the as¬ 
sumed name of a runaway slave, whose real name 
was afterwards found out to be Geta. He made 
his appearance in the reign of Vitellius, and bis 
object si'ems to have been to u]»set the govtu'nment 
of Vitellius. He pretended to have been obliged 
to qi;it Rome in the time of Nero, and to have 
ever since liA'ed concealed in Histria, because he 
belonged to the family of the Crassi, who had large 
possessions there. He siicceiided in assembling 
around him the populace, and even some soldiers, 
who were misled by him or wished for a revolu¬ 
tion. The pretender, how'cver, was seized and 
brought before Vitellius ; and when his real origin 
was discovered, he was executed as a common 
slave. (Tac. Hid. ii. 72.) [L. S.J 

CAMERS, the name of two mythical personages 
in Virgil. {Atn. x. 562, xii. 224, <Slc.) [L. S.J 
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CAMILLA, a daughter of king Metabus of the 
Volscian town of Privcrnum. When her father, 
expelled by his subjects, came in his flight to the 
river Amasenus, he tied his infant daughter, whom 
he h.'id previously devoted to the service of Diana, 
to a spear, and hurled it across the river. He 
himself then swam after it, and on reaching the op¬ 
posite bank he found his child uninjured. He 
took her with him, and had her suckled by a 
mare. He brougljt her up in pure maidenhood, 
and she bccjinie oiui of the swift^footed servants of 
Diana, accustomed to the chase and to war. In 
tlie war between Aeneas and Tumus she assisted 
tlie latter, and was slain by Aruns, Diana 
avenged her death ])y sending Opis to kill Aruns, 
and to rescue the body of (.’atuilla. (Virg. Acti. 
vii. 803, &c., xi. 43‘J, tVc., ()48, Ac.; Ilygin. Fab. 
2o'2.) Servius {ad Akh. xi. 543 and 558) remarks, 
that she was called Camilla because she was en¬ 
gaged in the service of Diana, since all youthful 
priestess(‘H were called Camillae by th(‘ Ltruscans. 
I’iiat there were such Camillae as well as Caniilli 
at Itome is expressly stated by Dionysius, (ii. 21, 
Ac. ; Fiist. s. V. Cami/lits.) [L. S.] 

(.'AMILLUS, atlallic chief. [liKurus, No. 17.] 

CAkTIIiLUS, the nanu! of a patrician family of 
the Fui'ia gen.s. 

1. M. Fiiuius Camilmts, was, according to 
Livy (v. I), elected consular tribune for the first 
tinuf in ii. c. 403. In this year Livy mentions 
eight consular tribunes, a tiumber which does not 
oc(‘ur anywhere else; and we know from Plutarch 
2), that Caniillus was invested with the cen¬ 
sorship before he had held any other office. From 
these circum.siances it has justly been inferred, that 
tin* censorshiji of Camillus and liis colleague I’ostu- 
n.ius must be assigned to the year b. c. 403, and 
that Livj', in his list of the consular tribunes of 
that year, includes the two censors. (Comp. Val. 
Max. i .!). § 1.) Therefore, what is commonly called 
the second, third, Ac., consular tribunate ofCamillus, 
must be regarded as the first, second, Ac. The 
first belongs to k. c. 401; and the only thing that 
is mentioned of him during this year is, that he 
inarched into the country of tlm Faliscans, and, not 
meeting any enemy in the (ipen field, ravaged the 
country. His second consular tribunate falls in the 
y«-ar n. c. 308, in the course of which he acquired 
great booty at Capena; and as the consular tribunes 
were obliged by a decree of the senate to lay down 
their office before the end of the year, Q. fServilius 
Fidemas and (Jamillus were successively appointed 
interreges. 

In B. c. 306, when the Veientines, Faliscans, 
and Fidenates again revolted, Camillus was niiide 
dictator for the purpose of carrying on the war 
against them, and he ap])ointed P. (’ornelius Scipio 
his m.agist(!r equitum. After defeating the FaJis- 
cans and Fidenates, and taking their camp, he 
marched against Veii, and succeeded in reducing 
the town, in the tenth year of the war. Here he 
acquired immense booty, and hiid the statue of 
Juno Regina removed to Rome, where it was set 
up in a special temple on the Aventine, which was 
consecrated in b. c. 3.91, the year in which he cele¬ 
brated the great games ho had vowed. On his 
return from Veii, he entered Rome in triumph, 
riding in a chariot drawn by white horses. In 
B. c. 394 he was elected consular tribune for the 
third time, and reduced the Faliscans. The story 
of the schoolmaster who attempted to betray the 
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town of Falerii to Camillus, belongs to this cam¬ 
paign. Camillus hud him chained and sent back 
to his fellow-citizens, who were so much affected 
by the justice of the Roman general, that they sur¬ 
rendered to the Romans. (Liv. v. 27; comp. Val. 
Max. vi. 5. § 1, who calls Camillus consul on thi.s 
occasion, although, according to the express testi¬ 
mony of Plutarch, he was never invc.sted with the 
consulship.) 

In B. c. 391, Camillus w'as chosen interrex to 
take the .auspices, as the other magistrates were 
attacked by an epidemic then raging at Home, by 
which he also lost a son. In this yi*ar he was ac¬ 
cused by^ the triVmne of the ])lebs, L. Appnleius, 
with having made an unfair distribution of the booty 
of Vtui; and, seeing that his condemnation was 
unavoidable, he went into exile, praying to the 
gods that, if he w'as wronged, his ungrateful coun¬ 
try might soon be in a condition to stand in need 
of him. During his absence he w'as condemned to 
pay a fine of 15,fi0() heavy asses. The time for 
which he had prayed soon came ; for the Gauls 
advanced through Ktniria towards Rome, and tlie 
city, w'ith the exception of the capitol, was taken 
by the barbarians, and reduced to ashes. In this 
distn‘s.s, (.'amillus, who was living in exile at Ar- 
de;i, was recalled by a lex curiata, and while yet 
absent was apjiointed dictator a second time, n. i:. 
.‘>9(b He made L. Valerius Potitus his magister 
eipiitum, .assembled the scattered Roman forces, 
ci'usisting partly of fugitives and partly of those 
who had survived the day on the Allia, and march¬ 
ed towards Rome. Here he took the Gauls by 
surprise, and defeated them completely. He tlnui 
entiTed the city in triumph, saluted by his fellow- 
citizens as alter Romulus, pater patriae, and con- 
ditor alter urbis. Hi.s first can* was to have the 
temples rc'stored, and then to rebuild the city. The 
peojde, who wcto .at first inclined to quit their de- 
strayed homes and emigrate to Veii, were jirevjiiled 
u]ion to give ufi this plan, and then Camillus laid 
down his dictatorship. 

In B. c. 389 ('amillus was made interrex a S(‘- 
eond time for the jairpose of electing the eon.sular 
tril)unes; and, .as in the same ye.ar the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes rose against Rome, hoping to conquer 
the weakened city without any diliiculty, Camillus 
was .ag.ain appointed dictator, and he made C. Ser 
viiius Ahala his magister equitum. He first de¬ 
feated the Volscians, and took their camp ; .and tlu'y 
were now compelled to submit to Rome after a 
contest of seventy years. 'J'he Aequians were also 
conquered near Dola, and their capital was tak(‘n 
in the fir.st attack. Sutrium, which had been occu- 
pi<‘d by Etruscans, fell in like manner. Aft(U‘ the 
conquest of these three nations, Camillus returned 
to Rome in triumph. 

In B. c. 386 f’amillus was elected consular tri¬ 
bune for the fourth time, and, .after h.aving declined 
the dictatorship which was offered liim, he defeated 
the Antiates and Ktrnscans. In n. e. 384 he was 
consular tribune for the fifth, and in 381 for the 
sixth time. In the latter year he conquered the 
revolted Volsci.ans and the Praencstiues. During 
the wiir against the Volscians L. Furius Medullinus 
was appointed as his colleague. The latter disap¬ 
proved of the cautious slowness of Camillus, a)id, 
without his consent, he led his troops .against the 
enemy, who by a feigtied flight drew him into a 
perilous situation and put him to flight. But (’a- 
millus now appeared, compelled the fugitives to 
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stand, led them back to battle, and gained a com¬ 
plete victory. Hereupon Camillus received orders 
to make war upon the Tusculans for having assist¬ 
ed the Volscians; and, notwithstanding the former 
conduct of Medullinus, Camillus again chose him 
as his colleague, to afford him an opportunity of 
wiping off his disgrace. This generosity and mo¬ 
deration deserved and excited general admiration. 

In B. C. 3G8, when the patricians were resolved 
to make a last effort against the rogations of C. 
Licinius Stolo, the senate appointed Camillus, a 
faithful supporter of the patricians, dictator for the 
fourth time. His magister equituin was Ij. Aenii- 
lius Mamercinus. But Camillus, who probably 
saw that it was hopeless to resist further the 
demands of the plelKuans, resigned the office soon 
after, and P. Manlius was appointed in his stead. 
In the following year, b. c. 3()7, when a fresh war 
with the Gauls broke out, Caniillus, who was now 
nearly eighty years old, was called to the dicUitor- 
ship for the fifth time. 11 is magister c(]uituui was 
T. Quinctius Pennus. He gained a great victory, 
for which he was re ward (td with a triumph. Two 
years later, b. c. SGo, he died of the plague. Ca¬ 
millus is the great hero of his time, and stands 
forth as a resolute champion of his own order until 
he became convinced that furtlier opposition was of 
no avail. His history, as related in PluUirch and 
Livy, is not without a considerable admixture of 
legendary and traditional fable, and requires a 
careful critical sifting. (Pint. Life, of Camillus; 
Liv. V. 10, 12, 14, 17, 19, Ac., 31, 32, 4G, 49-55, 
vi. 1-4, 6, &c., 18, &c., 22, Ac., 38, 42, vii. 1 ; 
Hiod. xiv. 93; Eutrop. i. 20 ; Val. Max. iv. 1. § 2; 
Oellius, xvii. 21; Cic. pro Dam. 32, de Tie l*uhl. i. 
3, Tuscul. i. 37, Fragm. p. 4G2; Ascon. pro Scaur, 
p. 30, ed. Orelli.) 

2. Sp. Furius Camii.li.ts, a son of No. 1. 
When the praetorship was instituted in b. c. 3G7, 
Camillus was one of tlm two who were first in¬ 
vested with it. (Liv. vii. 1; Suid. s. r. Upairtap.) 

3. L. FuRiii.s M. F, Camillus, a son of No. 1. 
In B. c. 350, when one of the consuls was ill, and 
the other, Popillius Laenas, returned from the Gal¬ 
lic war with a severe wound, L. Furius Camillus 
was appointed dictator to hold the comitia, and P. 
Cornelius Scipio became his magister equitum. 
Camillus, who was as much a patrician in his feel¬ 
ings and sentiments as his father, did not accept 
the names of any plebeians who offtired themselves 
as candidates for the consulshi]), and thus caused 
the consulship to be given to patricians only. The 
senate, delighted with this, exerted all its influence 
in raising him to the consulship in b. c. 349. He 
then nominated Appius Claudius Crassus as his 
colleague, who however died during the prepara¬ 
tions for the Gallic war. Camillus, who now re¬ 
mained sole consul, caused the coiuuiaud against 
the Gauls to be given to himself ca7m sorlem. 
Two legions were left behind for the protection of 
the city, and eight others were divided between 
him and the praetor L. Pinarius, whom he sent 
to protect the coast against some Greek pinatcis, 
who in that year infested the coast of Latium. 
Camillus routed the Gauls in the Pomptine dis¬ 
trict, and compelled them to seek refuge in Apu¬ 
lia. This battle against the Gauls is famous in 
Roman story for the single combat of M. Vale¬ 
rius Corvns with a bold and presumptuous Gaul. 
After the battle, Camillus honoured the gallantry 
of Valerius with a present of ten oxen and a golden 
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crown. Camillus then joined the praetor Pinarius 
on the coast; but nothing of any importance was 
accomplished against the Greeks, who soon after 
disappeared. (Liv. vii. 24-26 ; Cic. I)e Senect. 12 ; 
Gell. ix. 11.) 

4. L.FuriusSp.f.M.n. Camillus, son of No. 
2, consul in b. c. 338, together with C. Macnius. 
He fought in this year successfully against the Ti- 
burtines, and took their town Tibur. The two con¬ 
suls united completed the subjugation of Latium; 
they were rewarded with a triumph, and eques¬ 
trian statues, then a rare distinction, were erecti^d 
to them in the forum. Camillus further distin¬ 
guished himself by advising his countrymen to 
treat the Latins with mildness. In b. c. 325 he 
was elected consul a second time, together with 
D. Junius Brutus Scaeva. In this year war was 
declared against tlie Vestiniaus, and Camillus ob¬ 
tained Sarnnium for his province; but while he 
was engaged in the war, he was attacked by a se¬ 
vere illness, and was ordered to nominate L.Papirius 
Cursor dictator to continue the war. (Liv. viii. 13, 
IG, Ac., 29; Plin. II. N. xxxiii. 5.) 

5. M. Furius Camillus, consul in a. d. 8 (Fast. 
Cap.), and proconsul of Africa in the rt:ign of Tibe¬ 
rius, defeated in a. n. 17, the Numidian Tacfiirinas, 
together with a great number of Numidians and 
Mam’etanians. It is ex}>ressly stated, that after 
the lapse of several centuries, he was the first who 
njvived tlie military fame of the Furii Camilli. 
The senate, with the consent of Tiberius, honoured 
him with the insignia of a triumph, a distinction 
which he was allowed to enjoy with impunity on 
account of his unassuming character, (Tac. Ann, 
ii. 52, iii. 20.) 

6. M. Furius Camillus, surnamed Scribdni- 
anu.s, was consul in the reign of Tiberius, a. d. 
32, together with Cn. Domitius. At the begin¬ 
ning of tlie reign of Claudius he was legate of 
Dalmatia, and revolted with his legions, probably 
in the hope of raising himself to the throne. But 
he was conquered on the filth day after the begin¬ 
ning of the insurrection, a. d. 42, sent into exile 
and died iu a. d. 53, either of an illness, or, as 
was commonly reported, by poison. (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 1, xii. 52, Hist. i. 89, ii. 75 ; Suet. Claud. 13.) 

7. Furius Camillus, likewise surnamed Suri- 

BONiANUS, was sent into exile by the emperor 
Claudius, together with his mother Junia, a. d. 53, 
for having con.sulted the Chaldaeans about the time 
when (’laudius was to die. (Tac. Ann, xii. 52, 
Hist. ii. 75.) [L. S.] 

C. CAMILLUS, a Roman jurist, and a parti- 
cuhir friend of Cicero, who had a high opinion of 
his worldly prudence and judgment, and often 
consulted him on matters of business and law. 
At Cicero’s table he was a frequent guest, and was 
remarkable for his love of news, and extreme per¬ 
sonal neatness. His name often occurs in the 
letters of Cicero {ad Att. v. 8, vi. 1, 5, xi. 16, 23, 
xiii. 6, 33, ad Fam. ix. 20, xiv. 5, 14), from one 
of which {ml Fam. v. 20) it appears, that Camillus 
was consulted by Cicero upon a matter connected 
with the^ff praediatorium, which was a branch of 
the revenue law of Rome*, and was so difficult and 
intricate that some jurists sj)ecially devoted them¬ 
selves to its study. {Diet, of A nt. s. v. Proes. )[J.T.G.] 

CAMl'SSARES, a Carian, father of Datames, 
was high in favour with Artaxerxes II.(Mnemon), 
by whom he was made satnip of a part of Cilicia 
bordering on Cappadocia. He fell in the war of 
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Artaxcrxes against the Cadusii, u. c. 3U5, and was 
succeeded in his satrapy by his son. (Nep. DaJt. 1; 
comp. Diod. xv. 8, 10 ; Pint. Artax, *24.) [E. E.J 
CAMOENAE. [Camknak.] 

CAMPA'NUS, one of the leaders of the Tungri 
in the war of Civilis against the Romans, in a. d. 
71. (Tac. Hist iv. 66.) [L. S.] 

CAMPA'NUS, a Roman jurist, quoted in the 
Digest, once by Valeiis (Dig. 38, tit. 1, s. 47), and 
once by Pomponius. (Dig. 40, tit. 5, s. 34. § 1.) 
As both Valens and Pomponius lived about the 
time of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, Canipanus 
probably flourished about the commencement of 
the second century. Both the passjiges quoted 
from him relate Xo Jidcicommissa. 

A Coccei\is Campanus, to whom was addressed 
a rescript of the emperors Severus and Antoninus 
(Dig. 3(), tit. 1, B. *29), must have been of later 
date, though he is confounded with the jurist b^' 
Hertnindus. (Menag. Anunni. Jur. c. 38; Maian- 
sius, ad 30 JCtos, ii p. 197.) [J. T. n.j 

CAMPASPE, called Pancaste (nayKatm]) 
by A(dian, and Pacate (IlaKOTT/) by Lucian, of La¬ 
rissa, the favourite concubine of Alexander, and the 
first with whom he is said to have had intercourse. 
Apelles being commissioned by Alexander to paint 
('ampaspe naked, fell in lov(; with h(*r, whereupon 
Alexan(l(‘r gave her to him as a pi’esent. Accord¬ 
ing to some she was tht; model of Apelles’ celt;- 
brated picture of the Venus Anadyoimme, but 
according to otluu’s Plir\ne was the original of this 
painting. (Aelian, P. //. xii. 34; Plin. JI. A\ 
XXXV. 10. s. 30'. § 12 ; Lucian, Jma(^. 7 ; Athen. 
xiii. }i. .'iOl ; comp. Anadyomkne.) 

CAM PE (Ka/ATTTj), a monster which was ap¬ 
pointed in Tartjirus to guard the Cyclops. It was 
killed by Zeus when In; wanted the assistance of 
the Cyclops against the Titans. (Apollod. i. 2. § 1.) 
Diodorus (iii. 7'2) mentions a monster of the siune 
name, which w'as slain by Dionysus, and which 
Nonnus {Dioiij/s. xviii. 237, icc.) identilies with 
the former. (D. S. J 

CAMU'RIUS, a common soldier of the tenth 
legion, who w’as the murderer of the emperor (ialba 
according to most authorities consulted bv Tacitus. 
{/list i. 41.) 1L. S.] 

CANA. [rANu.s, Q. (jki.i.iu.s.] I 

CAN ACE (KawKT?), a daughter of Aeolus and 
Enarete, whenct; she is called Atiolis (Callini. Hymn, 
in Cer. 100), w'ho had several children by Poseidon. 
(Apollod. i. 7. S 'h &c.) yhe entertjuned an un- 
iiiitural love for her brother Macareus, and on this 
account was killed b}' her own father ; but accord¬ 
ing to others, she herself, ns well as Macjireus, 
put an end to her life, (llvgin. Fab. 238,212; 
Ov. //cr. 11.) ' fL. S.] 

CA'NACHUS (Kai^axos). 1. A Sicyonian ar¬ 
tist, .about whose age the greatest uncertainty long 
jjrevailed, as one work of his is mentioned which 
must have been executed before Ol, 7.'», and nn- 
oiher 80 3 'ear 8 later, which seems to be, and indeed 
is, inipossible. The fact is, that there were two 
artists of the name of Canacluis, both of Sicyon, 
and probablj' grandfather and grandson. This w'as 
first suggested by Schorn {Ueb. d. Stnd. d. (Jriedi. 
Kunstler^ p. 199) and adopted by 'I'hiersch {Epoch. 
Anm. pp. 38-44), K. 0. Miiller, and Ruckh. The 
work which must have been flnishi^d li. c. 480, was 
a colossal statue of Apollo Philesius. at Miletus, 
this sttitue having been carried to Ecbatana by 
Xerxes after Ids del'eut in (Jreece, B. c. 479. M'lil- 
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ler {Kunsthlait^ 1821, N. IG) thinks, that this sta¬ 
tue cannot have been executed before b. c. 494, at 
which time Miletus was destroyed and burnt by 
Dareius ; but Thiersch (^. c.) shews that the colos¬ 
sus might very well have escaped the general ruin, 
and therefore needs not have been placed there 
after the destruction of the city. Finding that all 
indications point to the interval between ()1. 60 and 
G8 (iJ. c. 540-508), he has given these 32 years as 
the time during winch Caimchus flourished. Thus 
the age of our artist coincides with that of Gallon, 
whose contemporary he is called Ijy Pausanias (vii. 
18. § 6). He was likewise contemponiry with 
Ageladas, who flourished about Ol. 66 [Agela- 
i>As] ; for, together with this artist and with his 
own brother, Aristocles, he executed three Muses, 
who sj'inbolically r(!prcsented the diatonic, chro¬ 
matic, and enharmonic styles of Greek music. Be¬ 
sides these works, we find the following mentioned: 
Riding {KeXrjTL^ovTfs) boj's (Plin. H. A\ xxxiv. 8. 
8. 19); a statue of Aphrodite, wrought in gold and 
ivory (Pans. ii. 10. §4); one of Apollo Ismenius 
at Thebes, madi; of cedar, and so very, like the 
Apollo Philesius of Miletus, which was of nu^t.'il, that 
one could insbintlj' recognize the artist. (Pans, /.c., 
ix. 10. § 2.) For Cicero's judgment of Cauachus’s 
performances, see Cala.mis. 

2. A Sicyonian artist, probably the grandson of 
the f(»rmer, from whom he is not distinguished by 
the ancients. He and Patrocles cast the statues of 
two Spartans, who had fought in the battle of Ae- 
gospotimos, B. c. 405. (Pans. x. 9. § 4.) [\V. 1.] 
CANA'NUS, lOANNES {’ludvvvs Kamvor), 
li\ed in the first part of the fifteenth centurj', and 
wreUe a description of the siege of Ck)nstantiuople, 
by Sultin Miirad II. in a. i). 1422 (a. H. 826). 
I'he title of it is Ailjyrjais irepl tov K<t>v<rTavTi- 
voviroAet yfyovdros iru^efxov Kara to aviK' Itos 
(a. ai. 6930), OT€ d 'AjxovpaT Ilefs (Bm) Tropejreor 
Tovrr; pfrd duyd/uctos &ic. It was first 

published w'ith a Latin translation, by Leo Alla- 
tius, together with Georgius Acropolita and Joel, 
and accompanied with the notes by the editor and 
by Theodore Douza, Paris, 1651, fol. The best 
edition is that of Immanuel Bekker, appended to 
the edition of Phranzes, Bonn, 1838, with anew 
Latin translation. (Fabric. JiiU . Grace , vii. pp. 
773, 774.) [W. P.] 

(.'ANDA'CK (KaeSoKTj), a queen of that portion 
of Aethiopia wiiich had Meroe for its metropolis. 
In B. c. 22, she invaded Egypt, being encouraged 
by supposing that the unsuccessful expedition of 
Aelius Gallus against Arabia, in B. c. 24, had 
we.akened the Honums. She advanced into the 
Thebaid, nivaging tlie countiy, and attacked and 
cjiptured the Roman garrisons at Elephantine, 
Syene, and Philae ; but Petronius, who hiid suc¬ 
ceeded Gallus in the government of the province, 
compelled her to retreat, and defeated her wdth 
great loss in her own territory near the town of 
Pselcha. This place he took, and also Premnis 
and Nabata, in the latter of which the son of the 
queen commanded. After he had withdrawn, 
C'andace atbicked the garrison he had left in Prem- 
nis; but Petronius hastily returned, and again de¬ 
feated her. On this she sent ambassadors to Au¬ 
gustus, who was then at Samos, and who received 
them favourablj^ and even remitted the tribute 
which had been imposed on their country. Strabo, 
who tells us that Candace was a woman of a 
manly spirit, also favours us with the informatiuu 
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that she was hlind ofoneoyc^. (Strab. xvii. pp. 
HI9—821 ; Dion Cass. liii. 29, liv. !i.) Her 
name seems to have been common to all the queens 
of Aethiopia (Pliii. II. N. vi. 2.0; JoH<;ph. A?//, 
viii. (). § .5; Acts, viii. 27); mid it appears from 
Eusebius {Hid. Kcd. ii. 1. § 10), that it was cus¬ 
tomary for the Aethiopians to be governed by 
women, though Oecumenius thinks {(hmm. in 
Acts^ 1. e.), that Candace was only the common 
name of the queen-mothcws, the nation regarding 
tlie sun alone as their father and king, and their 
princes as the sun’s cliihlren. [E. E.] 

CANDAULI'IS (KaeSttuAr/s), known also 
among the (iii*(‘ks by the name of Myrsilns, was 
the last llerach'id king of Lydia. According to 
the account in Herodotus and .lustiu, be was ex¬ 
tremely jiroud of liis wife’s beauty, and insisted 
on exbifdting hm’ unveiled charms, but without 
her knowledge, to (Jyges, liis favourite oflicer. 
fjyges was seen by the rpu'en as he was stealing 
from her chamlier, and the next day she summoned 
him before her, intent on vengeance, and bade him 
clioos(‘ whetlu'r he w'ould undergo the jmnishment 
of death liimself, or would consent to murder Can- 
daules and receive tl’.e kingdom together with her 
hand. lie chose the latti'V alternative, and be¬ 
came the foumler of the dynasty of tlie Mermna- 
d'le, about B. c. 7\i)‘ In Plato the story, in the 
I'orm of the Avell-known fable of the ring of (iyg(?s, 
serves the })nrpose of moral allegory- I^lutarch, 
following in one place the story of Herodotus, 
speaks in anoth(',r of (jyges as making war against 
(hindaules with the help of some Parian auxilia¬ 
ries. (Herod, i. 7—Id; Just. i. 7; Plat, tie 
licpiih. ii. ])p. dal), dh’O ; Cic. de OJ/'. iii. 9; Pint. 
Qmifisl. (Uroi f. 45, S/impos. i. a. ^ 1; comp. 'J'hirl- 
wall’s (/rmr, vol, ii. p. l.'ifl.) Candaules is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny in two passages as having given 
I’nlarchus, the piiiiiP'r, a large sum of money 
(“ pari re))enclit auro”) for a picture rejiresentiiig 
a battle of the Magnetos. (IMin. fl.A\ vii. d8, 
XXXV. 8; comp. Diet, of Ant. p. (!82.) [E. K.] 

CA'NDIDUS (KaV5t??os), a Creek author, who 
lived ahout tlie time of the enipi'rors Commodus 
and Severns, about a. d. 2(K), and wrote a work on 
the Hexaincroii, which is referred to by Eusebius. 
{Hid, Kvd. V. 27 ; comp. Ili'’ron3nn. iJv Svrijilor. 
Erd.AW.) |L. S.J 

CA'N1)IDUS, an Arian who flourished about 
the middle of the fourth century, the author of a 
tract He Cenerutione Hivinii,” addressed to his 
friend Marius Vietnrinus, who wroti; in reply “De 
Ceneratioiui Verbi Diviiii sive Confiitatorium Can- 
didi Ariaiii ad eundem.” Mabillon published in 
his Analecta (I’aris, 1 (ifh'i, fol.) a “■ Fragmentuiu 
Kpistolae (’andidi Ariani ad Marium Victorimim,” 
which Oudin first pointed out to be in reality a 
})ortion of the “■ He Ceneratione Diviiia.” Both 
are printe d in the Bibliotlit'ca Patrum of (Jallaud, 
vol. viii. [ VicTOKiNUH,] (Ondin,/A; 
vol. i. p. 528; Schonemann, liihL J*atnivi IaUiuo- 
ruiii^ c. iv. 18 and 14, Lips. 1792.) [W. R.] 

CA'jNDIDUS ISAURUS {KdvSi5os''l<ravpos\ 
a Byzantine historian, a native of Isauria, whence 
his surname Jsaurus. lie lived in the reign of the 
cin])eror Anastasius, and held a high public oflice 
in his native country. He; is calh'd a man of great 
influence and an orthodox Christian, which is in¬ 
ferred from his advocating the deuwees of the coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedou. His history of the Byzantine 
empire, in tinee books, which is now lost, began 
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with the election of the emperor Leo the ThiTician, 
and came down to the death of Zeno the Isaurian. 
It therefore embraced the period from A . d. 457 to 
491- A snnnnary of its contents h preserved in 
Piiotius (cod. 79), to whom we are also indebted 
for the few facts concerning the life of Cundidns 
which we have mentioned, and who censures tlie 
stj'le of the historian for its affectation of poetical 
beauties. A small fnigment of the work is pn;- 
served by Suidas (.s. v. The cxt:iiit fuig- 

ments of Caiulidiis are priiit<*d in the appendix to 
“■Eclogae Historieoruin de Reb. Bj'z.,” ed. Labbe, 
which forms an appendix to “■ Excel']ita de Lega- 
tionibus, &c.” cd. 1>, Iloescbelins, published by C. 
A. Fabrotns, Paris, 1848. They are also contaiiu'd 
ill the edition of Dc^xippiis, Euna])iiis, &c. published 
ill the Bonn collection of Byzantine writers. (Comp. 
Ilanke, lit/z. Her. Script, ii. 3, p. 672, &c.; Fabric. 
Bill , arace. vii. p, 543.) [L. S.] 

CA'NDIDUS, VESPRO'NIUS, one of tlie 
coiiKubu' envoys desjiatched by Didius Julianns 
and the senate in A. i). 192, for the juirpose of in¬ 
ducing the troojis of Septimius Severiis to abandon 
their leader, who liad bt'en di'i larod la public mie- 
my. Not only did Candidus fail in accoinplisbiiig 
the object of his mission, but be very narrowly 
(‘scaped beJng put to death hy the soldims, who ni- 
collccted the harshness he had formerly displ;iy(*d 
towards those under liis command. We find him, 
nevcitheless, at a subsiapient period (193) enijiloy- 
ed jis a h'gate hy Severns, first in Asia Minor, 
against Pescennius Niger, and afterwards (194) 
ag-ainst the Arabians and otlu'i' barbarous tribes on 
the confines of Syria and Mesopotamia. On botii 
occasions he did good service ; for, by bis exhortu- 
tioiis and example, the fortune of the day was 
turned at the great battle of Nicaea; and, acting 
in conjunction with Latcramis, he reduced to siili- 
mission the turbulent chiefs of Adiabene and Os- 
roene. (Dion Cass. Ixxiii. 16, Ixxiv. 6, Ixxv. 2; 
Spartian. Jullov. 5.) [W. R.] 

CANDY BUS (KaV^ogos), a son of Deucarum, 
from whom Candj'ba, a town in Lycia, was believed 
to have received its mime. (Stejih. Byz. s.v.) | L.S. | 
CANK'TIIUS (KoVr/flos), two mythical person¬ 
ages, one a son of Lyeaoti, and the second the son 
of Atlas and father of Canthus in Eubo(‘a, from 
whom a mountain in Euboea near Cbalcis derived 
its name. (Apollod. iii. 8. § 1; Ajiolloii. Rliod. i. 
78; Strab. x. p. 447.) [L. S. ] 

CANI'DIA, wliose real name was Gratidia, as 
we learn from the sclioliasts, was a Neapolitan 
lietaini beloved by Horace ; but wlien she deserted 
him, lie revengtsd himself upon her by bolding her up 
to coutemjit as an old sorceress. This was the object 
of the 5tli and 17th Epodes, and of the 8th Satire 
of the first liook. The Palinodia in the 16th ode 
of the 1st book is siqiposed to refer to these poems. 
Horace attacks her by the name of Canidia because 
her real name Gratidia conveyed the idea of what 
was ploiising and agrec'ahle, while the ussuuiod one 
was associated with gray hairs and old age. (Comp. 
Hov. Sut. ii. 1. 48 ; Schul. Acr. and Cruqu. ad loc. 
and cifi Sai. i. 8. 24.) 

P. CANPDIUS CRASSUS. [Ckas.sus.] 
CANl'NA, C. CLAU'DIUS, consul in b. c. 
285 and 273. [CLAunius.] 

CANl'NIA (jENS, plebeian, is not mentioned 
ill early Roman history. It came into notice at 
the beginning of the second century before Christ. 
C. Caiiiiiius Rcbiliis, praetor in n. c. 171, was the 
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first member of the gens who obtained any of tlic 
curule offices; but the first Caninius who was con¬ 
sul was C. Caninius Rcbilus in m. c. 45. The chief 
families are those of Gallus and Rkbilus : we 
also meet with the surname of Satrius, and a 
Caninius Sallustius is mentioned who was adopted 
by sonu^ mcjnber of this gens. [Sallustius.] 

C. CA'NIUS, a Roman knight, wlio defended 
P. liutilius Rufus, when he was accused by M. 
Acniilius Scaurus in n. c. 107. Cicero relates an 
amusing tale of how this Canius was taken in by 
a banker at Syracuse, of the name of Pythius, in 
the purchase of some property. (Cic. de Oral. ii. 
(J.O, dc Off. iii. 14.) 

CA'NIUS RUFUS. [Rufus.] 

CANNU'TIUS. [Canutius.] . 
CANO'BUS or CANO'PUS (Kdi/twgos or Kd- 
Fwiros), according to Grecian story, the helmsman 
of Menclaus, who on his return from 'J’roy died in 
Egypt, in consequence* of the bite of a snake, and 
was buried by Meneluus on the site of tlie town of 
Canobus, which derived its mime from him. (Strab. 
xvii. p. 801; Conon, Narrat. 8 ; Nicand. Ther. 309, 
&c.; Schol. ad Aelkin. V.H. xv. 13; Steph. By^z. 
». V.; Tac. Antifd. ii. fiO; Dionys. Perieg. 13; Amm. 
Marcell. x.\ii. Ifi ; Serv. axl Vinj. Geurp. iv. 287.) 
According to some iiccounts, Canobus was worshiji- 
pod in Egypt as a divine being, and was represent¬ 
ed in the shape of a jar with small feet, a thin 
neck, a swollen bod)^ and a round back. (Epi- 
phan. Ancorat. § 108; Rufin. Hist. Kccles. ii. 20 ; 
Said. s. V. KdvtDiro^.) Tlie identification of an 
Egyptian divinity with the Greiik hero Canobus is 
of course a mere fiction, and was looked upon in 
this light even by some of the ancients themselves. 
(Aristid. Orat. Acyypt. vol. ii. p. 359, &c. ed. Jebb.) 
On the 1‘lgyptian monuments we find a number of 
jiirs with the head either of some animal or of a 
human being at tlie top, and adorned with images 
of gods and hicrogl 3 ’'phic 8 . {Description dc 
L pi. 10, ii. pi. 30, 92; Montfaucon, fAntuiuite 
capliq. vol. ii. p. 2, pi. 132-134.) Such jars are 
also seen on Egyptian, especially Canobian, coins. 
(Vaillant, Hist. Ptoiem. p. 205.) They appear to 
Lave been frequently used by the Egyptians in 
performing religious rites and sacrifices, and it may 
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be that some deities were symbolically represented 
in this manner; but a particular jar-god< as wor¬ 
shipped at Canobus, is not mentioned by any wri¬ 
ter except Rufinus, and is therefore exceedingly 
doubtful. Modem critics accordingly believe, that 
the god called Canobus may bo some other divinity 
worshipped in that place, or the god Serapis, who 
was the chief deity of Canobus. But the whole 
subject is involved in utter obscurity. (See Jablon- 
sky, Punth. AeAjyjtl. iii. p. 151 ; Hug, Uniersneh^ 
unyen uher den Alythus, &c. ; Creuzer, Dionysius., 
p. 109, &c., Symbol, i. p. 225, &c.) (L. S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS, the name of one of the 
most illustrious of the Byzantine families. It is 
probable that the Cantacuzoni belonged to the 
nobility at ConsUintinople long before the time of 
its supposed founder, who lived in the latter part 
of the eleventh and the early part of the twelfth 
century. There are at present several Greek nobles 
who style themselves princes Cantacuzeni, hut it is 
very doubtful whether they are descended from 
the imperial Cantacuzeni, of whom, however, there 
are probably descendants living iiT Italy, although 
they have dropt the name of their ancestors. 

1. The first Cantacuzenus who became distin¬ 
guished in history was the commander of the Greek 
fleist in the reign of Alexis I. Comnenus. He be¬ 
sieged Laodiceia, and w'as victorious in Dalmatia 
in the war with Bohemond in 1107* 

2. JoANNK.sCANTAi:uzK\us,the son or grandson 
of No. 1, marri(!d Maria Comnena, the daughter of 
Andronicus Comnenus Sebastocrator and the niece 
of the emperor Manuel Comnenus, and was killed 
in a war with the Turks-Seljuks about 1174. 

3. Manuel Cantacuzenus, son of No. 2, 
blinded by the emperor Manuel. 

4. Joannes Cantacuzf.nus, perhaps the son of 
No. 3, blinded by the emperor Andronicus Com¬ 
nenus, but nevertheless made Caesar by the em¬ 
peror Isiuic Angelus, w'hose sister Irene he had 
married. He was killed in a war with the Bulga¬ 
rians after 1195. 

5. Theodorus, perhaps the brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, was one of the most courageous opponents 
of Andronicus I. Comnenus; he was killed in 
1183. 


6. Manuel Cantacuzenus, dux under John Vatatzes, emperor of Nicaea; died subsequently 
to the year 1261: his children probably were. 


1. Cantacuzenus, praefcct of the Peloponnesus; died at 2, Cantacuzenus. 3. A daughter 

thirty yeai's of age, during the reign of Andronicus ] 

II., the elder (1283—1328); married Theodora Pa- Nicephorus. 

laeologina (Tarchaniota), who died in 1342. 


1. Joannes VI. Cantacuzenus, emperor in 1347. 2. Nicephorus 3. A daughter, married Con- 

[JoANNES VI.] He married Irene, daugh- Sebastocrator. stantinns Acropolita. 

ter of Andronicus Asan Protovcstiaiius, and 
granddaughter of Joannes Asan, king of Bulgaria. 


1. Matthaeus AsanesCantacu- 
aenus, co-emperor in 1355, 
and abdicated in the same 
year. [Matthaeus.] He 
died before his father. He 
married Irene Palaeologina. 


2. Thomas. 

3. Manuel, duke 
of Sparta, died 
1380. 

4. Andronicus, 
died 1348. 


5. Maria, mar¬ 
ried Nicepho- 
ruB Ducas 
Angelus, 
despot of 
Acamania. 


6, Theodora, 
married 
Urnhan, 
sultan of 
the Turks- 
Osmanlis. 


I 

7» Helena, 
married 
Joannes V 
Palaeo- 
logus, 
emperor. 


2q2 
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a 

1 

CANUSIUS. 


1. .loannes, 2. Demetrius 

3. George Suclie- 4. I'lieodora, 

5. Helena, married 6. 

Irene, married 
George Bran- 

despot. Sebasto- 

tai, a great a nun. 

David Comncnu.s, 

crator. 

general and 

last emperor of 

kowicz, prince 


admiral. 

Trebizond. 

of Servia. 


Manuel, prince of Mosscne, snlunlttod to Sultan Mohammed II, about 1400, lie fled to Hungary, 
wlicre ho died. JJc married Mariji, Huniained Cluchia, but no issue is known. 

There are seA ^'ral other Cantacuzcni conspicuous giving tlic people the option ot choosing the con- 
in Ilyzantino history, whos(‘ parentage cannot be suls from either the patricians or the plebs ; but to 
j'orr(>ctly established. (Du Cange,/i/ziraw- preserve the consulshij) in their order, and at the 
tiuar^ p. \ c.) f V\', s;ime time make some ctmeessions to the plebs, the 

CA'NTIIAIHIS (KaeOapos), a conne poet of patricians resolved, that three military tribunes, 
Athens, (Suid, .s, r.; Kudoc. ]). litiJh) The only with consular power, should be elected indiflerently 
thing we have togiiide us in (b'lennining his ng(‘is, from either order in place; of the consuls, (lav, 

tlh'it the coraedy entith'd Syniinachia, wliich com- iv, 1—6* ; Cic. tie Jtep, ii, 37 ; Floras, i. 2o ; 

jMonly went by the name nf I’lato, was ascribed Dionys. xi. .'>7, .'id.) 

l»y some to Cantharus, whenta; we may infer, that 2, M. CANULKins, tribune of the ph'bs, 
he was a contemporary of Plato, the comic po(*t. ii. r. 420, accuse<l (h S<‘ni}>roiiius Atratiiius, who 
llcsides some fragments of the Symmachia, we had been consul in b. c. 423, on account of his 

possess a few of two other c,onK‘di('S,viy,. the jM(“deia misconduct in the Volsciaii war. [Atkatinu.s, 

(Said, and Midi. Apostol. .s. ‘Apa'^toy auATjT^iv; No, .o.J (laimleius and his colleagues introduced 
Pollux, iv. (»1), and Tereus. (Athen. iii, p. 111 ; in the senate this yt>ar tlie subject of an assignment 
Mi<*h. Apostol. .f. V. *A0ri!'aia.) Of two other of the public land, (Liv. iv, 44.) 
comedies mentiom d by Suidas, the Mup/uiiafv and 3. L. thvNn.Kins, one of the five Roman le- 
th(* ’ArjSdi'es, no fragmonts are (‘xtant. (Meiin'ki*, gates sent hy tin* R(;nate to the Aetolians, B. c. 
yjifif. drit. (\m. draec. ]). 2,ol.) [li. S.| 174. (Liv. xli. 2.').) 

CA'NTHARUS (KaeOapos), a statuary and 4. (.Ianti.kuis, a Roman senator, who bad 
embosser of Sicyon, the son of Ah'.xis and pupil of been one of the umbas.sadors sent into Fgpyt pre- 
Futychidcs. (Pans. vi. 3.4; 3.) According to I’liny viously to n. Kit). (Polyh. xxxi. Id.) 

(//, A'. x.\xiv. d. s, 1.0), there nourished an artist 5. C . (’.xni i.kiiis, trilmne of the plebs, B. c. 
Futychides ubont n.(;. 3()(), If this was tin* teacher 100, accused P. Furius, who was so much detested 
of Cantlianis, as is probable, liis fatlicr Alexi.s am- liy the jieople, that th(*y tore him to pii'ces before 
not have heim tlie artist of that name who i.s reck- he commenced his dideiici'. (Appian, It. C. i. 33 ; 
oned by Pliny (A f.) amongst the juipiks of the comp. Cic. pro liahir, i) ; Diuii Cass. I^'ru^. lO.'i, 
older P(dycletU6, for this Polycletus was already p. 43, ed. Ueimar.) 

an old man at ii.c. 420, (laiitharus, therefore, lion- (>. L. CANt'i.Kins, one of the publicani, engaged 
rislied alioiit b. c. 2()d. He seems to liave excelled in farming the duties paid on imported and exported 
in athletes. (I’aus. vi. 3. 4; 3, vi. 17. .'>.) [ W, 1.] goods at tlie harbour of Syracuse;, when Verres was 

CAN'J’H ns (Kdedos), an Argonaut, is called a governor of Sicily, n. c. 73—71. (Cic. Peer. ii. 
son of Cancthus and grandson of Alias, or a son of 70, 74.) 

Alias of Fulioea. (Apollon. Rliod. i. 7d; Orph. 7- M. Cantu-KIPs, defended by Ilortensiusand 

Anjou. 13.0; Val. Flaee. i. 4.^)3.) lie is said to C'otta, but on what occasion is unknown. (Cic. 

liave been killed in Libya by Cephalion or Capliau- liruf. 02.) 

ros. (llygin, 14; A]>olloii. Riiod. iv. J40.'i; 0. Canpleius, mentioned in one of Cicero’s 

Val. Flacc. vi. 317, vii, 422.) [L. S.] letters in b. p. 40 {iid Ait. x. o), is otherwise un- 

L. CAN'l’PLlUS, a seiibe or secretary of one known. 

of the pontiflk, cftminitted incest with a Vestsd 0. L, Canui.kips, one of Caesiir’s legates in the 
virgin in the second Punic war, n. c. 21 f», and was war writh Pompey, b. c. 40, was sent by Caesar into 
flogged to death in the comitiura by the poutifex Fpeinis in order to collect corn. (Caes./^, 6’, iii. 42.) 
iiiaximii.s. (Liv. xxii, lu.) CAN US, Q. UFLLIUS, a friend of T. Pom- 

M. CA'NTIUS, trilmm; of the ph’bs, k. c. 203, ponius Attieus, was struck out of tlie proscription 

accused L. Postuuiius Megelhis, who avoided a in B. <;. 43 by Antony on account of the friendship 
trial by becoming tiie legafiis of Sp. Carvilius Max- of the latter with Attieus. (Nepos, Att. 10; comp, 
imus, the conqueror of the Samnites in this year. (’ic. nd Att. xiii. 31, xv. 2l.) The (Jana to wlioin 
(Liv. X. 4G.) there was some talk of marrying young Q, Cicero, 

CANULFIA (IFNS, jilebeian. I'ersons of this was probably the daughter of this (Jellius Canus. 
name occur occasionally in the early as wt;ll as the {^Ad Att. xiii. 41, 42.) 

latter times of the republic; but none of them CANUS, JU'LIUS, a Stoic philosopher, who 
ever obtained the consulship. The only surname promised liis friends, when he was condemned to 
in the Gens is Dives : tall the other Canuleii are death by Caligula, to ajipear to them after his 
mentioned without any cognomen. ICanulkiijs. | death, and inlonii them of the stiitc of tlie soul 

CANULFIUS. 1. C. Canpeeips, tribuno of after quitting the body. He is said to have fuliilh d 
the jilebs, b. c. 44^, was tin; proposer of the ttiis promise by appearing in a vision to one of liis 
law, establishing connubium between the patricians friends muned Anlioehus. (Senec. dc Animi 
and plebs, which had been taken away by tin; laws Tranqu. 14 ; IMnt. a}>. ISpicdl. p. 330, d.) 
of tlie twelve tables. He also pr<»posed a law CAN U'Sl US or GANU'SIUS (ravuiiortoi), ap- 
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jrarontly a flnuik historian, who seems to liave 
])(>en a contompornry of Julius Caesar ; for it is on 
the authority' of Canusius that Plutarch {Cues. 2‘J) 
relates, that when the senate decreed a supplication 
on uceoiint of the successful pnjceetlin^s of Caesar 
in Caul, «. c. .'>.'5, Cato declared that Ciiesar tiuj^ht 
to he delivered up to the barbarians, to atone for 
his viohition of tin* laws of nations. LL. S.] 

P. CANU'TIUS, or CAN^’U'T1IJS, was bora 
in the same year as Cicero, ii. a. lOG, and is de¬ 
scribed by the latter as the most ehupnmt orator 
f)utof the senatorial order. Aft(!r the death of P. 
Sulpicius Rufus, who was one of tin; most ctdcdjra- 
ti'(i orators of his time, and who left no onitions 
behind liim, P. (lunulins composed some and pub¬ 
lished them under the name of Sulpicius. Canu- 
tiiis is frequently mentioned in Cicero’s oration for 
Cliieutius as havinjf beien engaged in tiie ju-osecu- 
tion of several of the parties couiUT-ted with that 
disgnmeful ailiiir. (Cic. Ilrut. oU, pru Cluvul. 10, 

18,21,27.) 

Tl. t'ANllTirS or CANNU'TIUS, tribune 
of the plebs in the yi'ar that Caesar was assassi- 
iiaH‘d, n. c. 14, was a violent oj)ponent of Antony. 
When Oetavianus drew near to Rome towards 
the end of Octoljer, ('anutius went out of the city 
to nuHit him, in order to learn his intentions; and 
upon Octaviamis declaring against Antony, Canu- 
tius coiiductc'd him into llie city, and spoke to the 
j)enple on his behalf- Shortly' afterwards, Oeta- 
\ianus went into Etruria and Antony returaed to 
Rome ; and when the latter summoned the senate 
on the (.’a})itol on the 28th of Novemlier, in order 
to declare Octaviamis an enemy' of tl»e state, he 
would not allow C’anutius and two of iii.s otlnu’ 
colleagues to approach the (’apitol, lest they sluttdd 
jiiit tlu'ir veto upon the decree of tlm Semite. 
After the dejiarture of Antony from Rome to ]»ro- 
seeute the war against Dee. Rriitus in Cisaljiine 
Caul, Camitius had lull scojie for indulging his 
hostility to Antony, and constantly attacked him 
in the most fnriou.s manner (eof/fi/z/m ruluv Uur- 
riihut^ Veil. J’at. ii. (14). Cjion the establishment 
of the triumvirate in the folhiwing year. n. e. -18, 
Caimtms is said by Velleius Jhitcrculus (/. e.)to 
l.ave been inchuJc.d in the ])roscription and [ml to 
death; Imt this is a mistake, for he was engaged 
in the Pernsinian war, n. c. 40. As Octaviamis 
had deserU'd the senatorial jiarty, Canutius became 
one of his enemies, ami aeeordingly' joined Eulvia 
and L. Antonins in tludr attenqit to crush him 
in K. c. 40 ; but falling into bis liamls on the ca[)- 
tun? of Penisia, Canutius was put to death liy his 
ordi'rs. (Appian, II. C. iii. 41 ; Dion Chi.ss. xlv. 
(>, 12; Cic. ad J'am. xii. 8, 2.‘{, J'iii.'ijifK iii. 1); 
A})[)ian, IJ. (I. v. 40; Dion (’ass. xlviii. 14.) 

The C. Cjinutius, whom Suetonius {de (liar. 
Itlu L 4) intmtious, is in all probability the same as 
tliis Ti. Canutius. Whether the Canutius s]>oken 
of in tlio Dialogue “ De Oratoribus” (c. 21) is the 
same as either P. or Ti. (hmntius, or a different 
person altogether, is quite uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS (KaTTovet's), a son of Jlipponous 
and Astynome or Eaodicc, the daughter of Iphis. 
(IJy’gin. Fob. 70; Schol. ad Kurip. Plutcn. J8l ; 
«</ Find. Nem.xK. 80.) He was married to Kuadne 
or lancini, who is also called a daughter of J[)his, 
and by whom he became the father of Stheiielus. 
(Schol. ad Find. Ol. vi. 4G ; Apollod. iii. 10. § 8.) 
lie w'as one of the seven heroes who marched from 
Argos against Thebes, where he had his station at 
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the ()gygian or Electrian gate. (Apollod. iii. G. § G; 
Aeschyl. Srpt. c. I'hvb. 428; Puns. ix. 8. § 3.) 
During the siege of Thebes, he was presumptuous 
enough to say, that even the fire of Zeus should 
not prevent his scaling the walls of the city; but 
when he was ascending the ladder, Zeus struck 
him with a flash of lightning. (Comp, hiurip. Fliucn. 

11 72, &.C.; corn]). Soph. Anihj. 188; Apollod. iii. G. 
§7; Ov. Met. ix. 404.) While his body was burning. 
Ids wife Enadne leajied into the flames and des- 
troyiid herself. (Apollod. iii. 7. § 1 ; Jkirij). Suppl. 
088, &c.; Philostr. Ivon. ii. 81 ; Ov. Ara Am. lii. 
*J1 ; Ilygin. Fab. 248.) Capaneus is one of thosij 
heroes wliom Ascliqiins was believed to have called 
hack into life. (Ajuiilod. iii. 10. ^8.) At Del[)hi 
thm-e was a statue of Capaneus dedicated by the 
Argives. (Pans. x. 10. ^ 2.) [L. S.J 

CAP EL IA' N U S. [ ( ioKDi A n ns. ] 

CAPEEE.V, a Eoman elegiac poet named by 
Ovid, coneerning whom we know nothing. (Ovid, 
Fp. t‘3‘ Font. iv. IG. .'IG.) L 1^*J 

CAPELEA, ANTESTIUS, the preeejitor of 
the enqx'ror Commodus. (Eaniprid. c. 1.) [VVMI.J 
CAPiAJ.A, ■MAilTlA'NlJri MI.M-CS FE¬ 
LIX, is generally believed to have flourished to¬ 
wards the close of tlie fifth century of our era, 
altliough dilferent erities have fix(‘d upon different 
epochs, and some, in opposiiion to all internal evi- 
dt nee, would place him as high as the reigns of 
Alaximimis ami the Oordians. In AISS. he is 
freqin'iitly styled AJi r ('arlltat/inu'n.ds ; and since, 
when speaking of himself, he (>mplo,\s the exjires- 
.sion “’lieata alumnum mbs Elissae queiii videt." it 
seom.s certain tliat the citv of Dido was the jilace 
of his education, if not of his birth also. The as¬ 
sertions, that he rosi' to lla* dignity of proconsul, 
and conijiosed his book at Koine when far advanced 
in life, rest entirely upon a few ambiguous and 
[irobably <-orrupt words, which admit of a vi'ry dif¬ 
ferent intei-iwiation. (Lib. i\. ^ !)!)!>.} Indeed, 
We know nothing wliati'ver of his pi'rsonal history, 
l»ut an aneient biograpliy is said to ox'i.st in that 
portion of Kartli's Aiiversaria which has never yet 
iieen pubiishi'tl. (Fabric. Fib/. Im/. iii. c. 17.) 

The great work of Cajii'lla i.s eoinpost'd in a med¬ 
ley of jirusc; and various kinds of verse, alter the fa¬ 
shion of the Satyra Menippea of N'arro and the i^aty- 
ricon of Petronius Arbiter ; while, along with these, 
it [irobably suggested the form into whieh Boethius 
has thrown his Consolatio J*hil<)so|»liiae. It is a 
viilumiiious coiiqiilation, forming a sort of encyclo¬ 
paedia of the polite learning of the middle ages, 
and is divided into nine books. The first two, 
which may be regarded as a mystical introduction 
to the rest, consist of an elalxnale and complicati'd 
allegory, entitled the Niqitlals of iMiilology and 
Mercury, while in the rimiaining seven are ex¬ 
pounded the })rinci))les of the seven liberal art.s, 
which once were believed to embrac'* the whole 
circle of philoso|'hy and science. 'J ims, the third 
book treats of (Irammar; tlii' fourth of Dialectics, 
divided into Meta[)liysics and Logic; the fifth of 
Khetoric ; the sixth of (ieometry, consisting chiefly 
of an abstract of (ieography, to which are appended 
a fmv simple ]iro[)ositious on lines, surfaces, and so¬ 
lids; the seventh of Arithmetic, devoted in a great 
measure to tin- [iroporties of mimbers ; the ciglith of 
Astronomy; and the last of Al iisic, including Poetry. 
^Ve find here an immense mass of learning, but 
the materials are ill-selected, ill-arranged, and 
ill-digested; though from amidst much that is dull 
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and frivolous, we can occasionally extract curious 
and valuable infonnation, derived without doubt 
from treatises which have long since perished. 
Thus, for example, in one remarkable passage (viii. 
§ 857) we detect a hint of the true constitution of 
the solar system. It is here so distinctly main¬ 
tained that the planets Mercury and Venus revolve 
round the sun, and not round the earth, and their 
position with regard to these bodies and to each 
other is so correctly described, that the historians 
of science have considered it not improbable that 
Copernicus, who (juntos Martianus, may have de¬ 
rived the first g(‘rm of his theory from this source. 
'J'he stylo is in the worst possible taste, and looks 
like a caricature of Apuleius and Tertullian. It is 
overloaded with fur-fetched metaphors, and has all 
the sustained grandiloquence, the pompous preten¬ 
sion, and the striving after false sublimity, so cha¬ 
racteristic of the African school, while the diction 
abounds in strange words, and is in the hiuhest 
degree harsh, obscure, and barbarous. Some al¬ 
lowance must be made, however, for the circum¬ 
stances under which the book has been transmitted 
tons. It was highly esteemed during the middle 
ages, and exteiisivi'ly employed as a manual for 
the purposes of education. Ihmce it was copied 
and re-copied by the motdts. and being of course 
in many places quite unintelligible to them, cor- 
nijitions crept in, and the t('.\t soon b(s'ame in¬ 
volved in inextricable confusion. The oldest MSS. 
are those in the llodleian library, in the llritish 
Museum, in the jiublic library of tlie University of 
Cambridge, and in tlu! library of Corpus Chrisli 
College in the sanu* university. A MS. exposi¬ 
tion of Capella, written by .To. Scotus, who died in 
875, is mentioiUMl by L'Abbe {liibL Nov. A/SS. 
p, 45) ; another, the work of Alexander Neelcam, 
Avho belongs to the thirteenth century, isdescril)ed 
by Leland {Cummentar. dr. tSrn'/d. liiit. p. -14); 
jind I’eri/onins posstissed a comnKmtary drawn up 
]»y Itemigius Antissiodorensis about the year 888. 
Ill modern times, Ugoletus had the merit of first 
bringing Capella to light; and tlie editio princcps 
was printed at Vicen/a by Ilcnricus tie S. Urso, in 
fob 1499, under the care of Fnineiscus Rodianus, 
■who in a prefatory letter boasts of having corrected 
‘JUOO errors. 'J’his was followed by the editions of 
Mutin.a, I.'jOO, fol.; of Vienna, with the notes of 
Diibravius, 1510’, fob; of Rasle, 158'J, fob; of 
l.yons, 1589, 8vo.; of Rasle, with the scholia, &c., 
of Vulcanius, 1577, fob in a vol. containing also 
the Origines of Jsidorus. Rut all these were 
thrown into the shade by that of Lej’^den, 8vo. 
1599, with the remarks of Hugo Grotius, who 
wrote his commentary when a boy of fourteen, 
w'itii the assistance probably of,Joseph Sailiger, by 
whom he was advised to undertake the task. I'his 
edition was with justice considered the host, until 
the appearance of that by U. E. Kopp, 4to. Francf. 

1830', which is immeasurably superior, in a critical 
point of view, to all preceding ones, and contains 
also a copious collection of the best notes. The 
last book was included by Meibomius in his “Auc- 
tores Vet. Musicae,” Ainst. 4to. 1052; the first 
two were published separately by Walthard, Bern, 

1703, 8 VO., and by J. A. Goetz at Nuremberg, 8vo. 
1794, with criticid and explanatory remarks. 'J’he 
poetical passages are inserted in the CoDectio Pi- 
Buurensis, vol. vi. p. 6.9. 

Tlui popularity of Capella in the middle ages is 
attested by Gregorius 'J’uronensis, .Joannes Saris- | 
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buriensis, Nicolaus Cleraangius, and others. A 
number of clever emendations will be found in the 
notes of Heinsins upon Ovid; and Munker, in his 
commentary on Ilyginus, has given several impor- 
tont readings from a Leyden MS. 'I'here is an 
interesting analysis of the work by F. Jacobs in 
Ersch an(i Gruber’s Encvclopadie. [W. H.] 
CAPELLA, STATI'LIUS, a Roman equos, 
who at one time kept Flavia Domitilla, afterw'ards 
the wife of Vespasian. (Suet. Vrsp, 3.) [L. S.] 

CAPER (Kdirpos), of Elis, the son of one Pytha¬ 
goras, who acquired great renown from obtaining 
the victory in wrestling and the pancratium on the 
8.1106 day, in the Olympic games. (Ob 142, b. c. 
212.) He is said to have been the first after 
Herachis, according to Pausanias, or the second, 
according to Africanus, who conquered in these 
two contests on the same day. (Pans. v. 21. § .5, 
vi. 15. §§ 3, 0; Euseb. 'EA\. dA. p. 42, ed. Scali- 
ger; Krause, Oh/mpiu., p. 300.) 

CAPER, FLA'V'IUS, .i Roman grammarian of 
uncertiiin date, whose works “de Jjatinitate,” &c., 
are quoted repiiatedly with the greatest respect by 
Cliarisius, Rufinns, Servius, and others, but especi¬ 
ally by Priscian. We poKS(;ss two very short tracts 
entitled “■ Flavii Capri grannnatici vetustissiini de 
Orthographia libellus,” and “Caper de V(Tbis nuv 
diis.” Barthius {Advrrs. xxi. 1, xxxv. 9) has con¬ 
jectured, with much plausibility, tliat these are not 
the original works of Caper, but meagre abridge¬ 
ments iiy a later hand. Servius {ad Vinj. Am. x. 
.‘»41) cites “Caper in libris enueleati siirmunis,” 
and {ad Arm. x. 377) “Caper in libris dubii gene¬ 
ris.” St. .Jerome {Adv. Rufin. ii.) speaks of his 
grammatical “ commontarii ” as a book in common 
use ; and Agroetns, who WTote a suppleineut to the 
“ Libellus de Orthographia et Propriotate ae Dilh*- 
rentiu Serniomim,” refers to his annotations on 
Cic<?ro as the most celebrated of his numerous pro¬ 
ductions. He is also frequently ranked among the 
scholiasts upon Terence, but apparimtly on no good 
grounds. (Schopfeii, d.e TercnHo.^ &c., Bonn, 1821.) 

Caper was first published among a collection of 
Latin grammarians printed at Venice about 1470, 
and reprinted in 1480, 1491, and often afterwards. 
The best edition is that contained in the “■ Gram- 
mat. Latin. Auct. Antiqu.” by Putschius (pp. 
22;b9—2248), llanov. 100.5. [W. K.] 

CA'PETUS Sl'LVlUS. LyH.vius.] 

CA PIT A. I Theodosia.] 

CAPIIO. [Capo.] 

CA'PrrO, the father of Betilienus Bassus, or 
Cassius Betillinus as Dion Cassius calls him, was 
compelled to be pn?8i!nt at the execution of his son 
by order of Caligula, and was then put to death 
himsolf. (Dion Cass. lix. 2.5.) [Bassus, p.471, b.] 
CA'PITG {Kairlruy). 1. Of Alex.-indriji, is 
called by Athenaeus (x. p. 425) an epic poet, and 
the author of a work 'EpwriKo, which consisted of 
at least two books. In another passage ^viii. p. 
350) ho mentions a work of his entitled irpos 4»tAj- 
TraTnrop drro/cPTjjuoveujuara, I’rom which he quot(?s a 
statement. It is not improbable that the C.'ipito 
of whom there is an epigram in the Greek Antho- 
logy (v. 67, ed. 'I'anchn.) may be the sjime person 
as the epic jioet. 

2. A native of Lycia, is c<alled by Suidas {s, v. 
Kairlruv) and Eudocia (p. 267) an historian, and 
the author of a work on Isauria (Toraupt/cot), which 
consisted, according to Suidas, of eight books, and 
is frequently referred to by Stephanas of Byzan- 
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tiiim. The lattrr writer {s. r. quotes the 

iifteenth book of it; but the reading in that psis- 
sage seems to be incorrect, and one MS. has 4 in¬ 
stead of irevTtKaiSfKdrw. This Capito also made 
a (jreek translation of the sketch of Homan history 
which Kutropiiis had drawn up from Livy. The 
translation, which is mentioned by Suidas (/. c.) 
and Lydus (De Mmjklr. J*r<)ftem.\ is lost, and his 
work or works on Lycia and Panipliylia have like¬ 
wise perished. (Comp. Tschucke’s pnd’ace to his 
edition of Kutropius, p. Ixvi. &c.) [L. S.] 

CA'PITO (KaTTiTwi/), a physician, who probably 
lived in the first or second century after Christ, 
and who appears to have given particular lattention 
to diseases of the eyes. Jlis prescriptions are 
(juoted by Galen {De (hmpos. iMntln'unt. Li»c. 
i\. 7. vol. xii. p. 731) and A«;tiu& (ii. 3. 77, p. 332). 
1 ft' may perhaps be the same person as Arteinidoi'us 
Capito [Aktkmidouus], but this is rpiite un¬ 
certain. [W. A. G.] 

CAPITO, C. ATKIUS, was tribune of the jieo- 
]>le in n. c. 55, and with his colltnigue, Aquillius 
(iallijs, opjtostrd Ponqtey and Crassus, who were 
eoiisuls tliiit year, ('aj)ito in particular opjtosed a 
bill, which the tribune Trebonius brought forward, 
concerning the distribution of the provinces, but in 
vain. Capito and Gall us afterwards endtnivourt'd 
to stop the levy of the troops and to reiuh*r the 
campaigns, which the consuls wished to undertake, 
impossible ; aivd when Crassus, mwertln'less, con- 
tin lu^d to make preparations for an expedition 
against tlie Parthians, Capito amuMinctal awful 
})ro(ligi(i8 which were disrt'garded by C-rassiis. 
Appius, the censor, afterwards ]»unished Capito 
with a nota censoria, as he was charged with hav¬ 
ing fabricated the prodigies by which he had 
iittejn])ted to deter ('rassus from his UTuh'rtaking. 
Dion Cassius (xxxix. 34) say's, that Capito, as tri¬ 
bune, also counteracted the measures adopttjd b\' 
the consuls in favour of Caesar ; but sonu' time 
afterwards Cicero (<W Fam'd, xiii. 29), who speaks 
of him as liis friend, says that he favoured tin; 
party of Caesar, though it may be infernul 
from the whole tone of the letter of Cicero 
just r('f(UTed to, that Capito had made no public 
declaration in favour of Caesar, as Cicero is at so 
much pains to induce Plancus to interfere with 
('aesar on behalf of (’apit<i. It is not iinjn’obable 
that our Capito, whom Tacitus {Ann. hi. 45) cjills 
a ]iraetorian, is the sanu; as the one whom Appian 
(//. C. V. 33, 50) mentitins as a legate of Anton.v- 
(Comp. Dion (’ass. xxxi. ‘12, xxxix. 33—39; 
Appian, li. C. ii. 10; Plut. Cniss. 1.9; Cic. de 
Dii'itad. i. 1 0.) [L. S.] 

(’A'PITO, C. ATE'ITIS, an eminent Homan 
jurist, was the son of the precculing. He be¬ 
came a disciple of the jurist Olilius, who is Kiid 
by Pomponius to have been mort; learned than 
Trebatius. Labeo, too, his elder contemponiry 
and subsequent rival, had studied under Ofilius, 
but had received his elementary edtication from 
Trebatius, and had lisbmed to all the other 
eminent jurists of the day. Jjabeo and Ca- 
jtito became the highest legal authorities at 
llome, and were reckoned the ornaments of tlieir 
profession. Differing in opinion on many' impor¬ 
tant points, they were the founders of two legal 
schools, analogous to the sects of philosophers. 
'I'hey were men of very opposite dis])OHitions and 
political princijdes—Tiabeo, a sturdy and hcredi- 
tiiry rcpubliciin ; (’a[)ifo, a time-serving adherent 
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I to the new ordt'r of things. The complaisance of 
[ Capito found favour with Augustus, who acctd<*.- 
rated his promotion to the consulship, iii order, 
says Tacitus {Amt. hi. 75), that he might obtain 
precedence over Labeo. It may be tliat (’apito 
was made consul before the proper age, that is, be¬ 
fore his 43rd year. He wjis consul suffectus with 

Vibius Postnmus in a. n. 5. Several writers 
erroneously confound the jurist with C. Fonteius Ca¬ 
pito, who was consul with (.birmanicus in a. d. 12. 

Pomponius says (us we interpret his words), that 
Labeo refused the ofi'er of Augustus to make him 
the colleague of Capitr). “ Fx his Atcius consul 
fuit: Labeo noluit, quiim ofl'erretur <'i ab Augusto 
consulatus, bononmi siiscipere.” (Dig. 1. tit. 2. 
8. 2. § 47.) We cannot agree with tin* commenta¬ 
tors who atti'iujit to reconcile the statement of 
Pomponius with the inference that would tiaturall v 
be drawn from the antithesis of Tacitus: “ llli 
|Laheoni|. ipiod prmUurain infra stetit, coimnen- 
datio ex injuria, hnic |Ca])itoniJ (|uod consulatum 
adeptus est, odium ex inviilia oriebatur.” 

In A. l>. 13, Capifo was ajipointed to succeed 
Messidia in the iuijiortant ollice of curator aqua- 
rum publicaruni,” and this oflice he hi'ld to the 
time of his death. (Frontinus, <U‘ Atjuucti. 102, cd 
Diederich.) 

Cajiito contimu'd in favour under Tiberius. In 
A. n. 15, after a lormidable and mischievous inun¬ 
dation of the 'fiber, he and Arnintius were in¬ 
trusted w'iih tlie task of keeping tlie river within 
its banks. 'J'hey submitted to the senate whether 
it would not 1)0 expedient to divert the course of 
the tributary streams and laki'S. Deputies from 
the coloniao and municipal towns, whose interests 
would have bi'cii allectcd by' the cliangi', were heard 
against tlu' plan. Piso led the op])t)sitiuii, and the 
measure was ri'jecb'd. (Tac. At/?/, i. 7(-», 79.) 

'I’he gramniariun, AU'iiis Pliilologus, who was a 
freedman, was probably (if we may' conjei-lure 
from his name and from some other circumstances) 
the freodman of Capito. [ Atkius, p. 3f)2, b.J 

The few recorded incidents of Capito’s life tend 
to justify the imputation of servility which has 
been atUiched to his nami^ ; while Labeo, as if 
for the sake of contrast, appi'ars to iiave fallen into 
the opposite extreme of suju'rtliious incivility, 'fi- 
berius, in an edict relating to new .years’ gifts 
{Uict. of Avt. s. r. Slretta) had emi)]oycd a W’ord, 
Avbieh recurred to his memory at night, and struck 
him us of doubtful Latinity. In tlie morning lie 
summoned a meeting of the most celebrated verbal 
critics and grammarians in Home, among whom 
Capito was included, to decide upon the credit of 
tlie word. It was coiuleniiied by' M. Pomponius 
Murcellus, a rigid purist, but Capito pronounci'd 
that “it Avas good Latin, or if not, that it would 
become so.” “ Cajiito does not speak the truth,” 
rejoined the inflexible Marcellus, “You have the 
power, fhu'Kar, to confer a citizenship on men but 
not on words.” (Suet, de IIL drum. 22 ; Dion. 
Cass. Ivii. 17.) We agree with Van Fck in holding 
that in Capitu’s conduct on this occasion there is 
nothing that deserves lilame. There was a faint 
condemnation lurking in his prophecy as to the 
future, and, penidventure he s})oke tlie tiaith, for 
the authority of an emperor so fastidious in his 
diction as 'riberius, might fairly be cxpecti'd to 
confer on a word, if not full citi'zonship, at least a 
limited y«.s- iMtii. 

In the story of the (unknown) word, we dio- 
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cern the spirit of a courtier, without anything to 
call for serious blame, but Tacitus relates an inci¬ 
dent which exhibits Capito in the shameful cha- 
nicter of a hypocrite playing tlie game of a hypo¬ 
crite—of a lawyer perverting his high authority, 
and using the pretence of adherence to constitu¬ 
tional freedom in order to encourage cruel tyranny. 
h. Ennius, a Roman knight, was accused by some 
informer of treason, for having melted down a 
small silver statue of the em})eror, and converted it 
into common plate. Tiberius employed his right 
of intercession to stop the accusation. Capito 
complaiiHid of such an interfermice with the juris¬ 
diction of the senate, and deprecated the impunity 
of such {in atrocious delinquimt {is L. Ennius. 
“ Let the emperor,’’ said he, “ bi? as slow as he 
likes in avenging his merely private griid's, but let 
his generosity have some limits—let it stop short 
of giving {iway the WTongs of the state.” The 
men understood each other. The mock magnani¬ 
mity of the emperor was jiroof iigjiinst the mock 
renionstnince of the lawyer. (T«ic. Ann. iii. 70.) 

Shortly {ifter this disgraceful scene Ciipito died, 

A. D. '22. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the great 
legiil reputation of (hi[)ito, not a single jmre extract 
from any of his works occurs in the Digest, though 
the e are a few quotations from him {it second hand. 
11 is works nuiy have perisluHl before the time 
ot .Justinian, though some of them must have ex¬ 
isted in the fifth century, as they an; cited by 
Macrobius. It may be that he tre{ited but little 
of private law, Jiiiil that his public law soon be¬ 
came superaiinu.'ited. 

(’upito is (|uoled in the Digest by his contempo¬ 
rary Ijabeo: Dig. 23, tit. 3, s. 711, 'ji 1 ; 32, s. ;>(1, 

{15 0 *; hy Proculus, 8, tit. 2, s, 13, ^ 1 ; by .I;ivoh‘- 
mis, 34. tit. 2, s. 39, $ 32 ; b}' Ulpian, 23, tit. 2, 

B. 2.9 (where mention is made of Capito's consul¬ 
ship), liy Paulus, 3.9, tit. 3, s. 2, 4 ; 39, tit. 3, s. 

14 ; though, in this last-mentioned piissage, the 
Florentine mamiscri[it has Antaeus, but there is no 
w'here else the slightest record of a jurist named 
Antaeus. In Dig. 23, tit. 2, s. 79, ^ 1, {ind 34, 
tit. 2, s. 39, $ 2, Capita is quoted as hiiiist;lf quo¬ 
ting S<;rvius Sulpicius, who thus appears at third 
hand. ’riiere are judicial fragments of Cajiito 
jircserved in other authors (CJellius, Festus, Nonius, 
AL'icrobius). A collection of such fniginents is 
given by Dirk sen in his Brurhat'ucke uus der 
iSchrften der Rthnischeu Juristeu., pp. 33—92, 

Capito was leani(;d in every department of law, 
public, private, and sacred. He wrote \. Cimjectaveay 
which must have been exceedingly vuluniiiioiiK, 
as the 2.')9th book is cited by (Jellius. (xiv. 3.) 
Ivicli book seems to have liiul a s<;parate title. At 
least, the 9th book is said by Gellius (iv. 14) to 
have been inscribed de jiidiciis pulilicis, {ind it is 
undoubtedly the same book wliich is cited (x (i), 
as if it were a separate treatise, by the nsnm; 
Commentarius de .liidiciis Publicis. Possibly the 
ConjectaTieonnii libri were composed of all the se- 
p{iriite works of Capito, collected and arranged 
under proper heads and subdivisions. The books 
of the ancient jurists, so far as we can judge by 
remaining specimens, were not long. Labeo left 
400 behind him. 2. A treatise De Boniificio Jurcy 
of which the 5th book is quoted by Gellius (iv. (i), 
and the 6th by Festus (s. v. Mundus). It is 
piobably the same treatise, or a part of the same 
treatise, which is cited by Macrobius {Saturn, iii. 
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10) under the name Dr Jure Sacrtyieiorum, 3. A 
treatise, De Officio Senaiorio. (Cell. iv. 10.) 

Frontinus {De A<iuar.duct. 97) cites Capito on 
the law of the public waters of Rome, and it is 
very likely that he wrote 8pcci{illy on a subject 
with which his official duties connected him. 

We have already seen Capito in the character of 
a verbal critic. The me{ining and proper usage of 
words constitute a bninch of study of considerable 
importance to a jurist, who has to interpret wills 
and other private dispositions of property, and to 
constru** law's. There is a title dr; Significatione 
Verborum in the Digest. The subject engaged the 
attention of Labeo, {ind we are strongly disposed 
to believe that it was treated of by Capito. In 
Pliny (//. A^. xiv. l.'i), Capito is cited {is {igreeiiig 
with the jurist Scacvola, and with Laelius (Aeliiis;") 
in holding (as Plautus, Psrtid. ii. 4. .51, seems to 
have held), thiit the word myrrhina ciuiqirehended 
sweets {dulcia)y as well as wines. In another 
p{iss:ige of l*]iny (//. N. xviii. 23), we find Capito 
tracing the variations in meaning of the woids 
ctHfuns smd jn.'itor. In Si'rvhis {ad Viry. Acn. v. 
4.5), Varro and Ateins are citi‘d as holding a pe¬ 
culiar opinion on the distinction betw'een IHvus 
and Dem. We take Atciiis here to be the jurist 
('apito, for Ateiiis is the name by which he is ge¬ 
nerally denoted in the Digest ; but it is not im¬ 
possible that the freedman Ateius Philologus may 
be meant. 

Aymarus Rivallius, one of the earliest writers 
on the history of Roman law (v. 2) says, tlual 
I C{ipito wrote com men t{iri(;s on the 12 'Tables, but 
no authority is produced for this assertion, w'hich, 
however, is follow(;d by Val. Forster (in i. Zileii 
Tradatm Tnutatuutn p. 43), and Rutilius. {JJo 
Jitrisp. c. 43.) 

Gellius (xiii. 12) cites a certain epistle of 
Capito, the authenticity of which lias been called 
iti question. It speaks in the past tense of Labi'o, 
who died in the beginning of the reign of 'riberius. 
It commends tin* gniat legal learning of Labeo, 
W'hih* it cluirges him with a love of liberty so ex- 
ci'ssive, that he set no valin* upon anything “ nisi 
quod justum sanctiunquo esse in Romanis antiipii- 
tatibus legisset.” It then rel.atcs .'in instance of 
liabeo’s refusing to obey the summons of a tribune, 
while he admitted the right of a trilium; to unv.d. 
Gellius thereupon takes occiisioii to shew, very 
clearly tind satisfactorily, from Varro, why it w;i8 
that tribunes, h.'iving power to arrest, had not the 
{ipparently minor and consequential power of sum¬ 
mons. That Capito should charge Labeo with ad¬ 
herence to the strict letter of constitutional law 
seems to be at variance with tlie character of the 
two jurists :is diinvii by Pompoiiius : “• (.’apito kejit 
to that which he received from his instructors ; 
Jj{iheo, who possessed an intellect of a different 
order, and had diligently cultivated other depart- 
inents of human knowledge besides law, introduced 
many innovations.” (Dig. 1. tit. 2, s. 2. § 47.) 
For the purpose of reconciling these apparently 
conflietirig testimonies, it has been supposed that 
Capito was a follower of the Old in private hivv, 
and Labeo in public law ; while, on the contrary, 
in public law, ('apito was aii advociite of the New ; 
in private law, Labeo. 

Capito and Labeo became the founders of tw'o 
cidebrated schools of Roman law, to wliich most <if 
the distinguished jurists belonged. Their respec¬ 
tive followers, mentioned by Fomponius, are— 
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Of Antisliiis Loibeo. Of C. Ateius Cupit k 

M. CocceiuB Nerva Masurius Sabimm. 

pater. C. Cassius liOnginus. 

Sempronius Proculus. Longinus. 

Nerva filius. Caelius Sabinus. 

Pegasus. Priscus Javolenus. 

P. Juvcntiiis Celsus Aburnns Valens. 

pater. Tuscianus. 

rj'lstis filius. Salvius Julianu.s. 

Ncratius Prisctis. 

To the list of Capito’s followers may be added 
with certainty. Gains ; with the highest probability, 
J^omponius ; and, with more or less plausible con¬ 
jecture, a few others, as T. Aristo. 

The schools, of which (’apito and Labeo were the 
foniubu's, took their respective names from distin¬ 
guished di.scipleK of tiiose jurists. The followers 
of (’ap'to w(‘re called from Masurius Sabi¬ 
nus, Sabiniaui ; and afterwards, from Cas.siits 
l.iougimis, (^'issiaiii. The followers of Labeo took | 
from J*n»cu]us (jiot I*roculeiiJs), the ill-forimd j 
name J*roculeiani (.so sj)elt, not F’roculiani, in all i 
old manuscripts wherc'ver it occtirs). From a mis¬ 
understanding of the ])hraso Pegasianum jus, 
(meaniiig, tin; legal writings of Pegasus,) in th(‘ 
scholiast on .luvenal (iv. 77), some have supposed 
that the followers of Ijaboo were also called from 
I’eg.Msus, Pegasiani. {Dirt, if A nt.s.x>. Jurisconsult i.) 

'i’lii: controversy as to the cluiracteristic differ¬ 
ences betwei'u thes»> scho<ds has been eiulless, and 
most writers on the Bubj(‘ct have endeavoured to 
refer those dilferences t(» soirie gem*i-al principle. 
When continental jurists wt're disputing about the 
relative importance of o(|uity, as coinjuired with 
strict law, the Homan schools were sui)pi»s(‘d to be 
b.'ised upon a disagreement between the juhnirers «)f 
equity and the admirers of strictness. Those who 
thouglit Labeo the better man were anxious to en¬ 
list him upon their side of the qiavstion. Accord¬ 
ing to JMascovius and Ilommel, Labeo was the ad¬ 
vocate of sound Sind strict iiiterpretatimi ; accor¬ 
ding to llacli and 'rydemanu, ( 'sij)ito was an oppo¬ 
nent of that enlightened eipiity which seeks to 
penetrate beyuud the litiwsil husky rind. When 
modern jurists were diviihul into the jdiilosophicid 
(dyslogistically, unliistorical), and the historical 
(dyslogisticalh', unphilosophic.'il), schools, ('a[»ito 
and Labeo were made to belong to one or other of 
these parties. Dirksen {liciirfujc zvr Kentnhs dcs 
Ixomiscken /fce/i/Ai,pp. 1-l.'if))and Zimmern {Ji.li.G. 

1. $ {)(>) think, that the schools differ chiefly in 
tlieir mode of handling legal questions ; that the 
votaries of Sabinus look for something iwU-rnal to 
hang their reasoning upon, whether it be ancient 
])ractice, or the text of a law, or the words of a 
private disposition, or analogy to a positive rule, 
and only at last, in default of all these, n^sort to 
the general principles of right and the natural 
feelings of equity : whereas the votaries of Procii- 
lus on the other hand, looking, in the first instance, 
more freely to the inner essence of rules and insti¬ 
tutions, and anxious to construct law on the un¬ 
changing basis of morality, sometimes by an appa¬ 
rent deviation from the letter, arrive at results 
more correspondimt with the nature of the subject. 
Puchta {/nst. 1. § 1)8) refers the original divergence 
to the personal characters of the founders, the ac¬ 
quiescence of Capito in received d«>ctrines, the 
liberal and comprehensive intellect of Labeo, urging 
philosophical progress and scientific developeinent. 

Whether the original differences rested «»n 
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genend principles, or whether they consisted in 
discordant opinions upon isolated particular jioints, 
it is ch*Hr that the political opposition between 
(\'ipito and Jjabeo had not long any important in¬ 
fluence on tlicir respective schools, for Coccinus 
Nerva, the immediate successor of Labeo, did not 
adopt the political opinions of his master, which, 
as the empire became consolidati^d, must have soon 
grown out of fashion, the more esp«*cially, since? 
jurists now began to receive their authori/atlon 
from the prince. Proculus was a still stronger im¬ 
perialist than Nerva. Even in private law, tin* 
subsequent leaders on eith(>r side modified, per- 
hajm considerably, the original differences, and 
introduced new niatt(!r6 of discussion. The dis¬ 
tinction of the schools is strongly manifested in 
(Jaius, who wrote under Antoninus l*i'us. Tint soon 
after that time it seems to have Avorn out from the 
influence of independimt eclecticism. Even in 
earlier times, a jurist was not lu'cessarily a brgot(‘d 
supporter of every dogma of his school. Thus, 
AV(! find a case in Gaius (iii. 140) where Cassius 
a|>}>roves the o]>inion of Labeo, while Proculus 
follows that of Olilius, the master of Capito. Not 
every question, on wliich the opinions of Roman 
jurists were divided, was a sihool ipiestion. 
When Justinian found it nece.ssary to w'ttle fifty 
disputed questions in the interval between the fir-'t 
and second editions of his Constitutiomim Code.v, 
he was ttbliged to look back to ancit?nt contro¬ 
versies, and sometimes to annul by express sanc¬ 
tion that which was already antiquated in practice. 
The consideration of tliis fact alone shews that, 
from his L. l.>e< i.siones, it would be wrong to infer, 
as some have done, that the old separation of the 
schools i'xisted in his time ; but further, there is 
no proof that any of the questions he settled wi-re 
ever purft/ questions of the schools. 

Though tlie distinctions of the selurols gradually 
wore out, as eminent and original men arose, who 
j thought for themselves, tlu'K' is no piDof that thme 
was evi'r a distinct middh* school. A school of 
JMiscelliones has been imagined in con.sfujuence of a 
passage of Festus, which, however, has nothing to 
do with the profes.sion of the law : IMiseelliones 

appellantur, qui non ci'rtae sunt sententiao, sed 
variorum mixtonnnque jiidicioruni.” Cujas, from 
a false reading of Servius {ad 17/y/. xlcu. iii. fifi), 
imagined the existence of an eclectic sect of ller- 
cisenndi. Serviu.s, speaking of the opinions of the 
ancients concerning the soul, says that some be¬ 
lieved that consciousness ceased witli death ; others, 
that the soul was immortal ; while the Stoics, pur¬ 
suing a middle course, held that it wns buried in 
the earth., and lived as long as the bt>dy endured. 
“ Stoici vero, terri.'t eondiy i. e. medium seeuti, tain 
dill duraiv dicunt, iiuamdiu dunit ct corpus.” 
Ciijus, fur lerris eondiy deciphered, as he thought, 
in liis nearly illegible copy, hcreiscHuili., a tecliuieal 
word, which appears in the f’amiliae herciscuiidae 
causa. (Dig. Hb tit. 2.) The error of Ciijas, in 
referring a name so strangely gotten to an eclectic 
sect of Roman jurist.s, gained geueial reception 
among the civilians of his day, on account of his 
great learning and authority 

Though Capito is little quoted—not once by his 
own folhiwer. Gains—though there are many ((»(>) 
more citiitions bearing the name of Labeo in the 
Digest, and a vast number of citations of Labeo in 
fragments bearing the name of other jurists—the 
conclusions of Capito's school seem, in u majority of 
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cases, to have prevailed in practice. Tliis proceeded 
partly, perhaps, from the great authority acquired 
by Masurius Sabinus, and from the numerous com¬ 
mentators who wrote libri ad Sabinum. Among 
those, indeed, were some of the opposite party. 
According to Blume’s celebrated hypothesis, first 
suggested by Jac. Godefroi, otjc of the great 
divisions in most of the titles of the Digest con¬ 
sisted of extracts from the writings of annotations 
on Sabinus. Some Sabinian influence may' also 
have been ex(*rted upon Iloman jurisprudence 
through the labour of the Sabinian Salvius ,Iu- 
lianus in recasting the praetor’s edict. But there 
never was any general determination in favour of 
either school. In some points, Proculus and his 
party were preferred. For example. Gains (ii. ‘21) 
mentions a rescript of Hadrian, and (ii. 1 fin) another 
of Antoninus Pius, against certain theoretical con- 
clnsions of the Sabinians (“ nostri praeceptores’) 
and in favour of the “ diversai* scholae auctores.” 
'J'lic agreement of the majority of the jurists autho¬ 
rized l)v the emperor jura condere, ratlier than 
the creed of this or that s(!et, became under the 
empire the test of legal orthodoxy'. (Plin. If. A’", 
xiv. If); Ilulilius, c. 4}l, in Franckii VitiU' Tripar- 
tiiae JCtnnun^ contains several qnestionaldo state- 
nients, without giving his autliorities. He ontei's 
into conjectures as to the family of the jurist, and 
treats of sevei’al Romans of the name of ('apito. 

Ilertmnd, ii. 51. ; Guil. Grot. i. 1*2. (> ; Ant. 

Augustinus, de I'ropnin /*<i/i</'TtaruiN^ 

in Otto's 'riiesaurus, i. L’lM) ; Chr. Thomasii, Com- 
puratio Anliatii Luftroins e.t Audi ('apifoni:;^ 4to. 
Lips. 1()}{3; (.'orn. Van Kck, de I'iVa, Aforifms^H 
Sfudih M. A'idistil hdMun/is rf (\ Atcii VnpiUmis^ 
ed. Oelriclis, 'I’lies. Nov. Oiss. i {{'Jf)—hofi ; 
And. M. JVlolleri, Sr/cdu <///itcd(n)i, t^e., ib, vol. ii. 
tom. ii. pp. 111 — l'2(i ; Maiansius, ad XXX 
.J(kos, ii. 1()7—1B() ; Ziminern. J{. R. (i. i. 
»-2, «;!.) [J. T. tJ.l 

CA'IMTO, CLAU'DIUS, a Roman orator, a 

contemporary of the younger Plinv. (/•-/>. vi. Lk) 
CA'PITO, GOSS'UTIA'NLJS,' a Roman advo¬ 
cate in the reigns of Claudius and Nero, who a{»- 
jK>ars to have us(‘d his profession as a mere means for 
enriching himself. For this reason he and some of 
his profession opposc^d a law by'wliich advocates wen; 
to be forbidden to accept any fees from their clients. 
Ill A. n. iid he obtained (Jiiicia as his proviin'e, atid 
tlicrc he acted with the saim; avarice and inij)ti- 
denc(! as he had done b(;l’ore at Rome. In the year 
following, the Cilicians accused him of extortion, 
and he was condemned, in consequence of which 
he lost his senatorial rank. But this be afterwards 
received back, through the m(;duitioii of Tigellimis, 
his father in-law; and shortly' after, a. J). 0*2, In* 
accused the pru(*tor Antistius Sosianus of high 
treason. In a. u. (/(J, Annaeus Mela, the brother 
of the philosopher Seneca, and father of the poet 
Annaeus Lucan, left a large legacy to Tigellinus and 
Cos.siitianusCapito, the latter of whom came forward 
in the same y'car as the accuser of Thrasea Paetus, 
for Thrasea had formerly supported the cause of 
tlie Cilicians against him, and h.'id been instru¬ 
mental in bringing about his condemnation. Ca- 
])ito was rewarclod by Nero for this base act wdth 
an immense sum of money'. (Tac. Af//i. xi. (», &c., 
xiii. .n, xiv. 4b, xvi. 17, 21, 22, 26-, 28, .‘L'}; Juv. 
Sd. viii. <)8, Ac.) [L. S.] 

CA'PITO, FONTEIUS. 1. T. Fontehis Ca- 
MTO, was ju’aetor in u, c. 178, and obUiined the 
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command in Hispania I^lterior, which was left to 
him also for the year following, with the title of 
proconsul. (Liv. xl. 59, xli. 2, 19.) 

2. P. FoNTKiua Capito, was praetor in b. c. 
1(>9, and obtained Sardinia as liis province. (Liv. 
xliii. 13, 17.) 

3. C. Fonteius Capito, a friend of M. Antony, 
caccompanied Maecenas, in u. c. 37, when he was 
sent by Octavianus to Antfuiy to restore friend¬ 
ship between Octavianus and Antony. Capito 
remained with Antony, and was soon after sent 
by him to Eg-ypt, to fetch Cl(;opatrH to Syria. He 
is probably the same person as the C. Fonteius 
Capito who was appointed consul suifectus, in b. e. 
33, together with M’. Aciliiis. There is a coin of 
his extant with the heuils of Antony and Cleopa- 
tni, and on which Capito is called propraetor, and 
Ijears the praein)mpn (>aiu8- (iJorat. Sa^. i. 5, 
32 ; Pint. AvUm. 38 ; J'^ckhel, JJocir. N^mn. v. 
p.219.) 

4. C. Fonteh’s Capito, a son of C. Fonteius 
Capito, the friend of M. Antony. [No. 3.] He 
was consul in A. n. 12, together with Germanicu.s, 
and afterwards had, as proconsul, the administra¬ 
tion of the province of Asia. Miiny years latc'r, 
in A. D. 25, be was acciisi'd ])y Vibiiis S<Tenus, 
a|ipareiitly' on uccoTint of his conduct in Asia; hut, 
as no sutlicient evidence; was adduced, he was ac¬ 
quitted. (Fasti Cap.; Suet. (hi. 8; 'I'ac. Aiw. iv, 3(>.) 

5. C. FoNTEiirs Capito, coiisid in a. i». 59 to¬ 
gether with C. Vipsanius. ('J’ac. Ann. xiv. 1 ; 
Plin. 71. Rf. ii. 72, vii. 20; Solin. 8.) 

8. L. Fonteius Capito, consul in a. d. 87 to- 
g<*ther with C. .hilius Rufus, as wo learn from tlie 
Fa.sti Sicnli and the Chronicon of Cassiodonis ; hut 
whetluir he is the same as the Fonteius C’a))ito 
who was put to eleath in G(*rmany in the reign of 
Galba, a. d. 88, on the ground of having att(;niptt;d 
to excite an insurrection, is uncertain. (Tac. nid. 
i. 7, 37, 5‘2, iii. 82, iv. 13; Suet. GV5. 11; Pint. 
(/a/0. 15, where ^povrtj'ios should be changed into 
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It is uncertain to which of the Capitos the two 
following coins belong : the pntenomen Publiu.s 
woidd lead us to ri'fer them to No. 2. The formi*r 
contains on the obverse a head of Mars with a trophy' 
behind it and the inscription P. Fontkivs P. F. 
Capito III. Via., and on the reverse a man riding 
(»ii horseback at full gallop, with two men bi*low 
lighting, and the inscription Man. Font. Tr. Mii.. 




The latter coin contains on the obverse the head of 
(Concordia with the inscrij)tion J*. Fontkivs Ca- 
iMTo III. ViR. Concordia, and cm the reverse 
a double jwwtico with the inscription T. Dim. Imp. 
ViL. PVBL. [L.S.J 
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CA'PITO, INSTEIUS, a centurion in the Ho¬ 
man array which carried on the war under Domi- 
tiiis Corbulo against the Parthian Vologcses, a. d. 
54. The king, alter being defeated, sent hostages 
who were delivered up to Gapito. He is j)robably 
the same whom we meet with three years later, in 
those same regions as praefectus castroruin, to 
w^hom Corbulo entrusted some of the smaller fort¬ 
resses in Armenia. (Tac. .I'l w//. xiii. 0,39.) [L. S.l 
GA'PITO, LIJCI'LIUS, procurator of Asia in 
A. D. ‘23, was accused by tlie provincials of malver¬ 
sation, and was tried by the senate. ('l':vc. Ann. 
iv. 15 ; Dion Cass. Ivii. 23.) [L. S.J 

CA'PITO, C. MA'RITJS, occurs on seveml 
coins of the Maria gens, a spticimen of which is 
given below, but this Marius Capito is not men¬ 
tioned by any ancitmt writisr. The obverse re- 
})resent8 the head of Ceres, the reverse a man 
ploughing. 



('.A'PITO, VllKiPNIlTS. During the. war 
IkMwcc'u th(! supporters of Vitellius and Vespasian, 
A. I). 0‘9, Virginias Ca]»ilo sent a slave to L. Vitel¬ 
lius, the enij)eror’s brotlier, pronii.sing to surrender 
to him the citadel of T<‘rracina, if he would receive 
the garrison. The slave was afterwards hanged 
for having assisted in carrying out a treacherous 
design. (Tac. y//s7. iii. 77, iv. 3.) | L. S.] 

CAPITOLl'N US, a fansily-name in several 
Roman gentes, which was no doul»t orijxinally 
given to a person who livaal on the liill (’apitolimus. 
In tiu! same way Avenlinensis, Caeliomondinus, 
l'ls(|uilinus, frequently occur as the names of families 
at Rome. [L. S.J 

CAPITOLI'NUS, JU'LIUS. We possess a 
volume containing the biographi«‘S of various Ro¬ 
man emperors and ])retenders to tlie j)urple, com¬ 
piled bj* writers wlio llourislu'd towarils the end of 
the third and the beginning of tlui Ibiirih century, 
dedicating their works for the most ))art to Diocle¬ 
tian or Constantine. The number of pieces is in 
all thirty-four. They reach Irom Hadrian to the 
di*ath of ('arinus, that is, from a. n. 117 to a, d. 
‘21)1, extending over a space of l(i7 years, and 
forming a sort of sui)plement to the C.'u^sars of 
Suetonius, which terminate with Doniitian. No 
immediate connexion, however, is established with 
the last-named work, since Nerva and Trajan are 
passed over ; nor is the series absolutely complete, 
t'ven within its own proper limits, for there is a 
gap of nine years, from the thiril (lordian to Vale- 
rianuis, that is, fi-om a. ij. ‘244 to a. n. 2.53, includ¬ 
ing the reigns of Philippus, Deeius, Callus, and 
Aemilianus. It is by no means unlikely, indeed, 
that these, as well as Nerva and Trajan, may ori¬ 
ginally have formed a part of the whole, and that 
the existing blanks are owing to the mutilation of 
the MS. wliich formed the urchotyfu;; but this is 
m(!rcly a jirobable conjecture. Tlie autliors of the 
collection are commonly clas.sed together under the 
title “Historiae AugustJie Scriptures sex,” their 
names being Aellus Si)artianus, Julius Cajntolinus, 
Vulcatius Callicanus, Aelius Lampridiiis, Trebellius 


Pollio, and Flavius Vopiscus. In conse([ucncc of 
the confusion whicli prevails in the MSS. it is im¬ 
possible to assign each section with absolute cer- 
tiiinty to its real owner, and no trustworthy con¬ 
clusion can he drawn from comparing the styles of 
the different portions, for the lives do not exliibi- 
the well-digested result of careful and extensive re¬ 
search, but are in many instances evidently made np 
of scraps derived from different sources and po.ssess- 
ing different degree's of merit, loosely tacked toge¬ 
ther, and often jumbled into a rough mass destitute! 
of form and symmetry. Hence we find miineroiis 
re'petitions of frivolous details, a strange mixture of 
what is grave and valualde with the most ]>uerile 
and worthless rubbish, and a multitude e)f irrew-on- 
cileahle and contradictory stiitements freely adnut- 
ted without remark e)r explanation. \V”e have his¬ 
tory here presented to us in its lowe!st and crudest 
shape—a teUal want of jiulgmeiit in tlii! sele'ction 
and classification of facts ; an absence of all unity 
of purpose, nei attempt Ix'ing made to estalilish a 
relation Ix'tween the circumstances recorded and 
the character of the individual under discussion ; 
and a total disr<‘gnird of jihilosophical combination 
and inference. The narratives have all the bare¬ 
ness and disjointed iticolierenci' of a meagre chr(»- 
nicle without pt)s.se.s5ing sim])licity and methodical 
aiTangeiueiit. These strictures may jierhaps be 
Slightly modified in favour of Vojiiscus, who a|>- 
pears to have had access to valuable public records, 
and to Juive taken some pains to extract what was 
most interesting, although he often exhibits as lit¬ 
tle discretion as the rest in working up his raw 
materials. But, notwithstanding all these defoetN, 
this compilation is of no small importance in ena¬ 
bling us to form a just conci'piion of an imjiortant 
period of Roman history. We have no reason to 
(piestion tlie general accuracy of the great events 
recorded, although blended with Idle rumours and 
false* details; nor the gi'iu'ral fidi'lily of the por¬ 
traits of the leading men, although the likent‘ss(‘s 
may be in some instances tlattered and in others 
caricatured, according to the predilections of the 
artist. The antiquarian, above all, will here dis¬ 
cover a mass of curious statements witli regard to 
tile formal administration of public all'airs and the! 
history of jurispriideuce, togc'ilier with a multitude 
of particulars illustrating the slate of liUiiature and 
the arts, the social usages and modes of thought 
and feeling which prevailed among the ditferent 
classes of the community during this stormy period. 
Nay, the very frivolous inimiteiiess with which thi'se 
writers descant upon matters connected with tlu* 
private life and habits of the ])ersonage3 who pass 
under review, although unworthy of the dignity of 
history, opens nj) to us a very singular region for 
observation and inquiry, the more interesting be¬ 
cause usually inaccessible. In these departments 
also we may receive the information cunveyi‘d 
without suspicion, fur upon such topics there could 
be no concei\able motive for falstiliood or misreprt*- 
sentation; and the worst we have to fear is, that 
the love of the niarvellous may occasionally have 
given rise to exaggeration in describing the fantas¬ 
tic extnivagance and profusion so characteristic of 
that epoch. 

Nine biographies bear the name of Capitolinus : 
1. Antoninus Pius, *2. Miucus Aurelius Antoninus, 
3. L. Verus, 4. Pertinax, 5. Clodius Albimis. 
0. Opiliiis Macrinus, 7. the two Maximini, b. the 
three (.iordiani, 9. Maximus and Balbinus. Uf 
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these Antoninus Pius and L. Verus are inscrib¬ 
ed to Diocletian, who is also addressed in M. Au¬ 
relius (c. 19); Pertinax and Maximus with Balbi- 
nus bejir no inscription ; the rest are inscribed 
to Constantine. Salmasius, following the au¬ 
thority of the Palatine MSS., assigns the first 
live to Spartianus, and acknowledges the sixth, 
seventh, and l!th only, as the genuine productions 
of (^‘i[)itolinus ; but these are points on which it is 
foolish, in the absence of all satisfactory evideiici*, 
internal or exti'rnal, to hazard even an opinion. 

The editio princeps of the Ilistoriae Augustae 
ScriptoH's was printed at Alilan in 1475 by Philip 
de Ijuvagna, in a folio volunu' divided into three 
parts, of which tlie first contains Suetonius ; the 
second a piece entitled <U‘f.rordi(t followed 

]iy the Augustan Historians ; the third Eutropius 
and l*aulus Diaconus. It is excessively rare, and 
liears a high price. It was reprinted at Venice bj*^ 
M(‘niardinus, fob 14»{J), and by Kubeus, fol. 14.00. 
'I licM^ lives are also to be found in various miscel¬ 
lanies containing the history of the (’aesars which 
;'p[ieared during the Kith century; but they were 
iirst brought out in an independent form at 
Ihiris, 4 to. 1 uinh'r the insjiection of Isaac 
(’a.vinbon ; this was followed by the edition of 
.Salniasius, fol. Par. Ui'JO, which exhibits a text 
greatly iinjiroved by a. careful cxauiination of MSS. 
and copious notes containing :i prodigious but ill- 
digested mass of erudition. The most useful edi¬ 
tion is that by Schrevelius (Lugd. Hat. 1(»71); but 
much remains to be done, for })alpable corruptions 
appear in every page. 

(Dodwidl, Praclrrl. Acadan. 8vo, Oxford, 1G92; 
Ileyne, Opusc, Aradeni. vol. vi. p. 52, ^c.; Oil. de 
JMouiin(‘s, Afhnoims aur /cs /‘'rrirains de i'llistoire 
, 1 npustr^ in Mcinttirns dft I'Arddcinie dc 1750; 

Oodofred. Muscovius, Oratio da Usuct PraasUmtia 
Hid. Anpud. in Jura Cirdi, in his Opusr. JurUlica 
at 1‘hilolng. Ovo. liips. 177b ; H. E. Dirksen, y>/c 
Script. Histor. AtujusL Ovo. Lips. 1012.) [W. 11.] 

CAlMTOLl'NiJS, 1*. MAE'LHJS, twice con¬ 
sular tribune, in ii. c. 400 and 39(1. (Liv. v. 12, 
111.) IL.S.1 

CAPITOLI'NUS, MA'NLl US. 1. M. M.vn- 
Lii's (.’AiMTDLiNUs, coiisular tiibuiic in n. c. 434. 
(Liv. iv, 23.) 

2. L. Mani.ht.^ Capitolinus, consular tribune 
ill n. c. 422, (Liv. iv. 42.) 

3. A. Manlius a. f. Cn. n. Capitulinu.s Vul- 
s'l, thrice consular tribune, in n. u. 405, 402, and 
3.97. In B. c. 390 he was one of the ambassadors 
whom the senate smit to Delphi, to dedicate there 
the golden crater which Camillus had vowed. In 
the straits of Sicily the ambas.sadors fell in with 
]iirates of Lipara and were made prisoners, but 
they were reston^d to freedom and treated with 
distinction at Lipara, when it became known who 
they were. (Liv. iv. (il, v. 8, IG, 28.) 

4. M. Mani.itls T. f. A. n. Capitolinus, the 
famous deliverer of the Capitol from the (iaid.s, 
was consul in n. c. 392 with L. Valerius Potitus. 
.i\n insignificant war was carried on in that year 
against the Aeqnians, for wdiich Manlius was 
honoured with an ovation, and his colleague with a 
triumph. Home was visited at the time by a pe.s- 
lilence, and as the two consuls were seized with 
it, they were obliged to abdicate, and an interreign 
followed. In n c. 390, when the Gauls one night 
endeavoured to ascend the Capitol, Manlius, whose 
residence was on the Capitol, was roused from his 
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sleep by the cackling of the geese, and on discover¬ 
ing the cause of it, he and as many men as he could 
collect at the momeiiL hastened to the spot where 
the Gauls w'en? ascending, and succeeded in repel¬ 
ling them. This gallant and successful deed was 
reward(‘d the next day by the assembled people 
wdth all the simple and rude honours and distinc¬ 
tions which were customary at the time. He is 
said to have received the surname of Capitolinus 
from this circumstance; but this is probably a mis¬ 
take, as it had become a regular lamily-name in 
his gens before his time, and he would thus have 
inherited it from his father. In n. c. 387 he was 
appointed interrex, but tw'o years later, n. u. 385, 
he abandoned thl^ caiisi* of the patricians, to whom 
he belonged, and jilaced himself at the head of the 
plebeians, who were suirering severely from their 
debts and the harsh and crind treatment they ex¬ 
perienced from their jiatrician creditors. The 
motive, however, from which Manlius came for¬ 
ward to siijiport them was not pure ; it appears 
that after his delivery of the Uajiitol he was so in¬ 
toxicated with hi.s cxjiloit, that he could not bear 
seeing any man placed on an eipiality with or 
misled above himself, and it is even believed that 
he harboured the scheme of making hiinsidf tyrant 
or king of Home. With such or similar intentions 
he excited the plebeians against their oppressors, 
who becjime so alarmed that they resolved upon 
the appointnumt of a dicUitor, A. Cornelius Cossus. 
While the dictator was absent from Home, Manlius 
had recourse to violence to rescue the plebeians 
from the hands of their creditors, and conducted 
himself altogetluT like a complete demagogue. 
When the dictator returned to th(^ city in order to 
]tut a sto]) to the jiroceedings of Manlius, he sum¬ 
moned Manlius to ajipear before him. The rebel p 
came accompanied by a host of plebeians; but the 
dictator had him arrested by one of his viators and 
consigned to prison ns a seditious citizen. The 
plebeians, though they did not venture anything 
against the orders of tlu* dictator, displayed tludr 
grief by putting on mourning for their champion, 
and gathering around ids pri.son. The attempts of 
the senate to allay the indignation of the plebeians 
by assignments of land, only irritated them the 
more, as they regarded these favours as brilu*s to 
betray their pjitron, and the insurrection rose to 
such a height, that the senate and patricians saw 
themselviis obliged to liberate Alanlius. Jly this 
step, however, nothing was gained ; the plebeians 
now had a leader, and the insurrection instead of 
d(*ereasing spread further and further. In the 
year following, B. c. 384, the liurnans had not to 
fight agjunst any foreign enemy, and as Alanlius 
did not scrujile to instigate the jihdis to open 
violence, the consular tribunes of the year received 
orders, viderri/i na (juid res puhluu datrhueuti aa~ 
parat. Manllus was charged with high-treason, 
and brought before the jicople assembled in the 
campus Alartius, bat as the Capitol which had once 
been saved by him could lie seen from this place, 
the court was removed to the Poetelinian grove 
outside the porta Nomentan.'L Here Manlius was 
condemned, notwithstanding his fonuer military 
glory and his appeals to the gratitude of the peo¬ 
ple, and the tribunes threw him down the Tarpeiaii 
rock. I'he members of the Alanlia gens considered 
that he had brought disgrace upon them, and ac¬ 
cordingly resolved that none of them should ever 
have in future the pracnomeu of Alartus. (Liv. v. 
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31, 47, vi. 5, 11, 14—20; Cic. (le Re Puhl ii. 27, 
Philipp, i. 13, ii. 44 ; Gell. xvii. 21 ; Dion Cass. 
Frag. 31, p. 15, ed. Reimar, xlv. 32; Aurel. Viet. 
de Vir. III. 24.) 

5. A. Manmits a. r. A. n. Capitolinus, four 
times consular tribune, in «. c. 309, 305, 383, and 
370. In his first tribunesliip Rome Wias attacked 
by several enemies at once, and A. Manlius ob¬ 
tained the command of one of the three armies 
then niised for guarding the city. In the second 
tribunesliip he persuaded the senate to appoint a 
dictator to carry on the W'ar against the Volscians, 
Latins, and Ilernicans. (Liv. vi. 1,11, 21, 30.) 

6. C. Manlius Capitomnus, consular tribune 
inn. c, 305. (Liv. vi. 30.) 

7. P. Manlius A. f. A. n. Capitolinus, con¬ 
sular tribune in n. c. 379. lie was created dic¬ 
tator in H. 308, as ihe successor of M. Furius 
Camillus, for the purjiose of restoring peace be- 
twcH'ii the two orders, ami during his government 
the Licinian laws wme carrietl. In the year fol¬ 
lowing he was elected consul.'ir tribune a second 
time. (Liv. vi. 30, 30, Ac.; Pint. CV/w/i//. 3.9,42.) 

0. L. Manlius A. f. A. n. Capitomnits Im- 
PKuiosuK, was dictator in u. c. 303 clavi fii/r/nli 
emmt. (liiv. vii. 3.) 

9. Cn. Manlk’s Ij. f. A. N. Capitolini's 1m- 
PKKTOsus, was consul in u. c. 35,9 with iVI. Popil- 
lius Laenas, and carried on a war with tlie Tibur- 
tiues. I'wo years lat<‘r, n. v. 357, he was again 
called to the consulship, during which he had to 
carry on a war against the Faliscans and 'J’arqui- 
nienses. In ii. c. 351 lu^ was censor with C. 
Marcius Rutilus, and during the wai' Avith the 
Auruncans in 345, h(^ was magister equitum to 
the dictator L. Furius Camillus. (Liv. vii. 12, 
10, 22,28.) LI^-S.] 

CAPITOLl'NUS, Pm'LLlUS, was accord¬ 
ing to the Scholiast on Horace [Sat. i. 4. 94) en¬ 
trusted with the care of the temple of .Jupiter on 
the Capitol, and was accused of having stolen the 
crown of Jupiter, but was acquitted by the judges 
ill conseiineiice of his being a friend of Augustus, 
'riie Sclioliast states that Petillius received the 
surname of Cajiitolimis from liis iK-iiig placed over 
the Capitol ; but whether this be so, (»r whether it 
was a ri'gular family-name of the gens, so much is 
certain, that the aiinc.\ed coin of the gens refers to 
tlie connexion of one of the PetilHiwiili the temple 
of Jupiter (!apitolimis, for the obverse represents 
the head of Ju])iU:r, and the reverse the temple. 



CAPITOLT'NUS, QUCNCTIUS. 1. T. 

Quinctius Capitolinus Dauiiatus, wns consul 
in II. c. 471 with App. Claudius Sabimis Regil- 
letisis. During the disputes about the Publilian 
law, he opposed his colleague and conciliated the 
plebeians, and the law was carried. He then con¬ 
ducted the war against the Aoquians, and his 
great pojmlarity with the soldiers enabled him to 
conquer the enemy, who did not venture to meet 
the Romans, but allowed them to ravage the coun- 
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try. The immense booty acquired in this campaign 
was all distributed among the soldiers. He ob¬ 
tained the consulship a second time in b. c. 46*8, 
during which year he again carried on a war against 
the Volscians and Acquians, and by his presence of 
mind saved the Roman camp, which was attacked 
by the enemy during the night. After this war 
he was honoured with a triumph. In b. c. 3f)5 he 
was made consul a third time. I’he Avar against 
the Aequians and Volscians was still continued, and 
Capitolinus, who was stationed on mount Algidus 
and there heard of the niA'agiiig inroads of the 
Aequians in the Roman territory, returned to 
Rome and delivered his fellow-citizens from their 
t(‘rror. The senate proclaimed a jiistitium, and 
the consul again marched out to protect the Roman 
frontier; but as he did not meet with the enemy, 
Avho had in the meantime been defi;ated by his 
colleague Q. Fahius, Capitolinus returned to Rome 
four days after he had left it. The consulship Avas 
givon him for tlie fourth time in B. c. 44(5, together 
Avith Agrippa Furius. During the quarrels Avhich 
A\ ere then going on at Rome between the patri¬ 
cians and plebeians, the Aequians and Volscians 
again took up arms, began ravaging Latiuin, and 
advanced up to the very walls of tlie city. The 
peojile of Rome w’erc too distracted among them- 
s(‘lves to take the field against the enemy, but 
Capitolinus succeeded in allaying the discontent of 
the plebs, and in rousing the nation to defend 
itstdf Avith all energy. The supreme command of 
the Homan army was given him with the consent 
of his colleague, and lie routed the enemy in a 
fierce contest. In b. c. 443 he obtained his fiftli 
consulship. In this year the censorship was in¬ 
stituted at Rome as an office distinct from the con- 
sul.sliip. While his colleague M. Geganius Mace- 
rinus aa'ub engaged in a war against Ardea, Capito- 
liinis gained equal laurels at home by acting as 
mediator between the patricians and plebeians, 
Avith both of AA’hom lie liad acquired tlie highest 
esteem. The extraordinary wisdom and modera¬ 
tion he hud shewn on all occasions, obtained for 
liiin the sixth consulship in b. c. 439, together 
Avith Agrijipa Menenius. Rome was at that time 
visited by a famine, and Avhen he pointed out the 
necessity of ai>pointing a dictator under the cii- 
cumstanees, the dignity Avas offered him, but be 
declined it on account of his advanced age, recom- 
niemling L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, who was ac¬ 
cordingly raised to that dignity. In b. c. 437, he 
accompanied the dictator Mam. Aeniilius Mamer- 
cinus as legate in his campaign against Fidenae, 
and a fcAv years later he came forAvard as a su{)- 
pliaiit for the son of the dictator Cincinnatus, who 
AA-as tried before the comitia, and the prayer of the 
aged Quinctius procured his acquittal. After this 
time w'e hear no more of him. (Liv. ii. 5G—150, 
G4, iii. 2, &c., G(5, &c., iv. 8, 10,13, 17, 41; Dionys. 
ix, 43, Ac., 57, (51, xi. G3; Zonar. vii. 19.) 

2. T. Quinctius Capitolinus Darbatus, a 
son of No. 1, was consul in u. c. 421, together 
with N. P'abius Vibulanus. (Liv. iv. 43.) 

3. T. Quinctius T. f. T. n. Capitolinus Far- 
BATUs, a son of No. 2, consular tribune in n. c. 
405. (Liv. iv. 61; Zonar. vii. 20.) 

4. T. Quinctius Capitolinus, consulartnbune 
in B. c. 385, and magister equitum in the same year 
to the dictator Q. Cornelius Cossus. (Liv. vi. li., 

5. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolini's^ 
consular tribune in b. c. 388. [Cincinnatus.] 
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G. T. Quinctius Cincinnatus Capitolinus, 
consular tribune in b. c. 3G0. [Cincinnatus.] 

7 T. Quinctius T. f. Penn us Capitolinus 
Crispinus, wjis appointed dictator in b. c. 3G1, to 
conduct the war ajjainst the Cauls, as Livy thinks, 
who is supported by the triumphal histi, which 
ascribe to him a triumph in this year over the 
Gauls. In the year following he was magister 
equitum to the dictator, Q. Sorvilius Ahala, who 
likewise fought against the Gauls. In n. c. 3.54 he 
was consul with M. Fabius Ambustus, and in tliat 
year the Tiburtinos and Tiirquinieiisos were sul)- 
dued. In b. c. 351, he was appointed consul a se- 
second time, and received the conduct of the war 
against the Faliscans as his province, but no battle 
was fought, as the Romans coniined themselves to 
ravaging the country. (Liv. vii. 9, 11, 18, 22.) 

8. T. Quinctius Pknnus Capitolinus Cris¬ 
pinus. In B. c. 214, when M. Claudius Marcellus 
went to Rome to sue for his third consulship, he 
left Capitolinus in Sicily in command of the Roman 
fleet and camp. In n. c. 209, he wjis elected pratv 
tor, and obtained Capua as his province. The year 
after, u. c. 208, he was elected consul together with 
M. Claudius Marcellus, and both consuls were 
commissioned to carry on the war against Hannibal 
in Italy. In a battle which was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Turentum, Capitolinus was s(?- 
verely wounded and retreated. lie was afterwards 
carried to Capua and thence to Rome, where he 
died at the close of the year, after having pro¬ 
claimed T. Manlius Torquatus dictator. (Liv. 
xxiv. 39, xxvii. G, 7,21,27, 28, 33 ; Polyb. x. 32.) 

9. T. Quinctius T. p. Penn us Capitolinus 
Crispinus, consul in b. c. 9. (Fast. Cap.) [L. S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS, P. SE'XTIUS, surnamed 
VATICAN US, was consul in ii. c. 452 with T. 
Menenius Agrippa. In this yiv'ir tlic ambassadors 
who had been sent to Athens for the purpose of 
consulting its laws and institutions, returned to 
Rome, and in the year following P. Sextius was 
one of the decemvirs appointed to draw up a new 
code of laws. I’estus ( s. v. peculatus) mentions a 
lex multaticia wliich was carried by P. Sextius and 
his colleague during their consulship. (Liv. iii. 32, 
&c.; Dionys. x. 54.) !L. S.] 

CAPITbLl'NUS, SP. TARPK'IUS MON- 
TA'NUS, consul in b. c. 454 with A. Ateniius 
Varus. A lex de multac sacramento wliich was 
carried in his consulship, is mentioned by Festu.s 
(s. V. jK‘.cul<ita.% comp. Cic. de lie Pdtl. ii. 35; Liv. 
iii. 31 ; Dionys. x. 48, 50). After the close of 
their office both consuls were accused by a tribune 
of the people for liaving sold the booty which they 
had made in tlio war against the Aequians, and 
giving the proceeds to the aerariuin instead of dis¬ 
tributing it among the soldiers. Rotli were con¬ 
demned notwithstanding the violent opposition of 
the senate. In b. c. 449, when the Roman army 
advanced towards Rome to revenge the murdiT of 
Virginia, and had taken possession of the Aven- 
tine, Sp. Tarpeius was one of the two ambassadors 
whom the semate sent to the revolted army to re¬ 
monstrate with them. In the year following, he 
and A. Atemius, though both were patricians, were 
elected tribunes of the plebs by the cooptation 
of the college to support the senate in its opposi¬ 
tion to the rogation of the tribune L. Trebonius. 
(Liv. iii. 50, 55.) [L. S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS, a surname of Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus, consul b. c. 113. [Mki'ellum.] 


CAPTA. 

CAPRATINA, a surname of Juno at Rome, of 
which the origin is related as follows :—When the 
Roman state was in a very weak condition, after 
the ravag(!s of the Gauls, the neighbouring people 
under Postuinius Livius advanced from Fidcnae 
before the gates of Rome, and demanded Roman 
women in marriage, threatening to destroy Rome 
complctcl}'unless their demand was complied with. 
While the Roman senate was yet deliberating as 
to what was to be done, a slave of the name of 
Tutela or l^hilotis, offered to go with her fellow- 
slaves, in the disguise of free women, to the camp 
of the enemy. The stratagem succeeded, and when 
the Latins in their camj), intoxicated with wine, 
had fallen asleep, the slaves gave a signal to the 
Romans from a wild fig-tree {luprijicus). The 
Romans now broke forth from the city, and de¬ 
feated the enemy. The senate rewarded the 
generosity of the female slaves by restoring them 
to freedom, and giving to each a dowry from the 
public treasury. The day on which Rome hod 
thus been delivered, tlie 7th of July, was callc'd 
nonae Caprotiiiae, and an annual festival was celo 
brated to Juno Caprotina in all Latium, by free 
women as well as by female slaves, with much 
mirth and merriment. The solemnity took phice 
under the ancient caprificus, and the milky juice 
flowing from the tree was offered as a sacrifice to 
the goddess. (Macrob. Sat i. 11; Varro, DeLinq. 
Lat. vi. 18; Pint. Romul 29, Cannl. 33.) [L.s!j 

CAPRK'OLUS, succeeded Aurelius in the epis¬ 
copal see of Carthage in the year 430, at tlie period 
when all Africa was overrun and mvnged by tlie 
Vandals. The state of the country rendering it 
impossible to send a r(*gular deputation to the 
council <if Kphesus, summoned in 431 for the pur- 
pos<' of discu.ssiiig the doctrines of Nisstorius, Ca- 
preolus despatched thither his deacon Besula, with 
an epistle, in which he deplores the circumstance's 
whieh compelled his abse'iice*, and denounces the 
tenets of the patriarch of Constantinople. Capreolns 
is believed to have dit'd before 439, the year in 
wliich Carthage was stormed by the Vandals. 

We possess, 1. Epistola ad S^nnduin Eplijcsinam,, 
written, as we have seen above, in 431. It is ex¬ 
tant both in Grei'k and Latin. 

2. Epiatola dr una ('liristi vrri Dei ct Homitiia 
Persona contra rccems danmalum 1 faercsim Nestoni.^ 
a long and learned letter, addn^ssed to two persons 
named Vitalis and Constantius, or Tonantius, who 
had written from Spain to consult Capreolns con¬ 
cerning the controversy which was then agitating 
the church. It is contained in the Varior, Opusc. 
of Sirmond, vol. i. Paris, 1G75, 8vo. 

Both of the above works, together with the epis¬ 
tle of Vitalis and 'J’onantiiis to Capreolns, will be 
found in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Galland, voi. 
ix. p. 490. 

3. A fragment in reply to the letter addressed by 
Theodosius to Augustin with regard to the council 
of Ephesus, is preserved by Fenrandus in his 
“■ Epistola ad Pelagium ct Anatolium,” and quoted 
by Galland. 

4. Tillemont believes Capreolus to be the author of 

the Srrmo de Tempore Barbarico^ on the invasion 
of Africa by the Vandals, usually included among 
the works of St. Augustin. Galhind, BibL Patrum. 
vol. ix. Prolegg. p. 31 ; Schoenemann, BibL Pa- 
tmm Latinorum, c. v. 32, who enumerates all the 
editions. [W. R.] 

CAPTA or CAPITA, a surname of the Minerva 
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worsliippcd on the Oaelian liill at Rome. Its 
origin was not known. Ovid {Fast. iii. 837, &c.) 
proposes various conjectures about it. [L. S.] 

CAPUSA, the son of Oesalces, who was the 
uncle of Masinissa. While the latter was in 
Spain fighting on behalf of the Carthaginians, his 
father Gala died, and was succeeded in the so¬ 
vereignty by his brother Oesalces. Oesalces 
also dying shortly afterwards, his son Captisa ol)- 
tuined the throne; but as he had not much influ¬ 
ence among his people, one Me/etulns laid claim 
to the kingdom, and defeated and killed Capusa in 
battle, (inv. xxix. ‘29.) 

CAPYS (KctTrus). 1. A son of Assaracus and 
Hieromnemone, and father of Anchises. (Apollod. 
iii. 12. §2; Horn. JL xx. 239; Virg. vi. 
76‘8 ; Diod. iv. 7.5.) 

2. One of the companions of Aeneas, from whom 
the town of Capua Avas said to have derived its 
iiauH'. (Virg. Aon. x. 14.5.) This Capys was a 
'J'rojan, and is mentioned by Virgil among those 
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who were of opinion that the wooden horse should 
be thrown into the water. {Aen. ii. 3.5.) Livy 
(iv. 37) states, that according to some traditions 
the town of Capua, which was previously called 
Vulturnum, diudved its name from a Samnite chief 
of the name of (’apys. [L. S.] 

CAPYS SPLVHJS. [SiLviu.s.] 

CAR (Kap), a son of Phoroneus, and king of 
Mcgara, from whom the acropolis of this town de¬ 
rived its name Caria. (Pans. i. 3.‘). § 4, 40. 4; ,5.) 
11 is tomb was slunvii as late as the time of Pausri- 
iiias, on the road from Megara to Corinth, (i. 4 4. 
§ 9.) Another mythical personage of the name o{ 
Car, wlio was a brother of Lydus and Mj’sus, and 
was reg;irded as the ancestral hero of the Carians, 
is mentioned bv Herodotus, (i. 171.) [Ij. S. J 
CARACALLA or CARACALLUS. The 
genealogy of this emperor and of many other his¬ 
torical personages will be readily undiTstood from 
the following table. An account of each individu.al 
is given in its proper alphabetical place. 


Bassianus. 


Julia Domna Augusta, second wife of 
Ii. Sej)timius Severus Augustus. 


M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Augustus, commonly 
culled Caiiacalla. 


L. (vel. P.) Septi- 
mius (letu Au¬ 
gustus. 


J_ 

I 

Julia Maena Augusta, wife 


ol 


Julia SociniiiB Au- 
gustci, wife of Sex. 
Varius Mm’ccllu.s. 

M. Aurelius Antoninus 
Augustus, commonly 
called Elagabiilus. 


lius Avitus. 


Julia Mainaoa AugusUi, 
wife of (jessius Mar- 
cianus. 

M. Aurelius Severus 
Alexander Augus¬ 
tus. 


C.'inicalla or Carncallus, son of Septimius Seve¬ 
rus and his scicoiid wife Julia Domna, was born 
at JiVons on the 4th or dth of April, i>. 188. 
while his father was governor of (lallia Lugdu- 
iKMisis. 'j’he child was originally called /kts- 
sknins after his maternal gr;indfather, but wdien 
Severus thought tit to declare himself the adopted 
uflspriiig of M. Aurelius, be at the same time 
clianged the name of his boy to M. Aurelius Auto- 
viuus^ a designation retained by him ever after. 
Caraculla or Caracallus^ which never a]ipears on 
medals or inscriptions, was a nickname derived 
from a long tunic or great coat with a liood, woni 
by the Cauls, which he adopted us his favourite 
dress after he became emp<*ror, and introduced into 
the army. These vestments found great favour, 
especially among the lov/er orders, and were known 
as Antouiniauae CaracaUar. 

Young Bassianus is said to have been rcmai'k- 
able in early life for a gentle and pleasing addrt'ss. 
At this period he was beloved alike, by his ptirents 
and the people, and displayed no indication of that 
ferocious temper which subse(iuently rendered him 
the scourge of the world. At the age of eight (19G) 
he received the title of Caesar and Princeps J uven- 
tutis, in Macsia, while his father was marching 
from the East to encounter Albinus, and the year 
following (D)7) he was admitted an extniordiiuirj’^ 
member of the pontifical college. After the over¬ 
throw of Albinus, wo find him styhid Destinatus 
Imperator; and in 198, when ten years old, he 
was invested with the tribunician power, and cre¬ 
ated Augustus. He accompanied Severus in the 
expedition against the l^arthian.s, sliaring his victo¬ 


ries and honours, put on the manly gown at An¬ 
tioch in 201, ontorerl upon his first consulship in 
202, and, returning through Egypt to Rome, was 
married in the course of a few nniiitlis to Plautilla, 
daughter of Plautiiinus, the ])raetorian praefi'ct. 
The political event.s from this d.ito until the deatli 
of Severus, which took place at York, on the 4ill 
of Feliniarv, a. d. 211 , arc given in the life of that 
prince, whose acuteness and Avorldly knowledge 
were so consjiicuous, that he could not, under any 
eircunihtances, have failed to fathom the real cha¬ 
racter of his son, who assuredly was little of a hy¬ 
pocrite. But, although the youth was known to 
have tamjiered with the troops, and once, it is said, 
Avas detected in an open attempt to assassinate his 
father, no punishment was inflicted, and parental 
fondness prevented the feeble old man from taking 
any steps which might save the empire from being 
cursed with such a ruler. Ceta, however, was 
named joint lieir of the throne, liaving been pn*- 
viously elevated to the rank of consul and dignifii'd 
with the appellations of Cae.sar and Augustus. 

The great object of Caracalla was now the de¬ 
struction of this colleague, towards whom he enter¬ 
tained the most deadly hatred. Having failed in 
persuading the army to set aside the claims of his 
riv.al, he, on various occasions, sought his life se¬ 
cretly while tliey were journeying from Britain to 
Romo with the ashes of their father; but these 
treacherous scliemes were all frustrat(‘d by the vi- 
' gilance of (Jeta, wlio was w'ell aware of his danger, 
! and fear of the soldiery prevented open violeiici;. 
! A pretended reconciliation now took place: they 
' entered the city together, together bestowed a do- 
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native on the guards and the people, and a nego¬ 
tiation was commenced for a peaceful partition of 
the empire. But the passions of Caracalla could 
no longer be restrained. During an interview held 
in the chamber of Julia, soldiers, who had been 
craftily concealed, rushed forth and stjibbod the 
younger son of the empress in liis mother's arms, 
while the elder not only stood by and encouraged, 
but with his own hands assisted in completing the 
deed. The murderer souglit to appease the irri¬ 
tated troops by pretending that h(i had only acted 
in self-d(!Fence; but was eventually compelled to 
purchase their forbearance by distributing among 
them the whole Avealth a/c;cumulated during his fa¬ 
ther's reign. The senate* he treated with well- 
merited contempt, and, feeiing now Ke*cure, pro- 
c(*edod to glut his vengeance by massacring all 
whom he sust)ected of liaving favoured the preten- 
si'jiis or pitied the fate of Getii, whose name was 
forthwith erased from the public monuments. The 
nuniher of persons sacriiieed is sjiid to have amount¬ 
ed to twenty thousand of both sexes, among tlie 
number of whom was Papinianus, the celebrated 
jurist. But these crimes brought tlieir own retri¬ 
bution. From this moment (’aracalla seems never 
to have enjoyed triuiqulllity for a single hour. 
Nev(jr were the terrors of an evil conscience more 
fiiarfull}^ displayctl. After endeavouring in vain 
to banish remorse by indulgence in all the dissolute 
pleasures of Rome, by chariot-racing and gladiato¬ 
rial shows and wild beast hunts to each of which 
in turn he dt!vot(‘d himself with frantic eagcnicss; 
after grinding the citizens to the cartli by taxes 
and extortions of every description; <'ind after plun¬ 
dering the wlioh; world to supply the vast sums 
lavished oji these amusements and on his soldiers, 
Jje resolved if possible to escape from himself by 
change of place. AV’'a.nclering with nvstless activity 
fi'om land to land, In; sought to drown the recollec¬ 
tion of his past guilt by fresh cnormititfs. Gaul, 
Germany, Dacia, Thrace, Asia, Syria, and Kgypt, 
were visited in succession, and were in succession 
the scene of varied and complicated atrocities, 
llis sojourn at Alexandria was marked h}' a gene¬ 
ral slaughter of tlm inhaintaiits, in order to avenge 
certain sarcastic j)leasantrics in which they Jiad iii- 
dulg(!d against himself and liis mother; and the 
numbers of the slain were so great, that no one 
venture.d to make known the amount, but ordtirs 
were giv<;n to cast the bodies instantly into deep 
trenches, that the e.xtent of the calamity might be 
more effeetually concealed. The Greeks now be¬ 
lieved that the furies of liis bi'other pursued him 
with their scourg«*s. It is certain that his bodily 
liealtli became seriously alVected, anti his intellects 
evidently deranged. He was tonnented by fearful 
visions, and the spectres of his lather and the 
murdered Geta stood by him, in the dead of night, 
with swords j)o;nted to his bosom. Believing him¬ 
self spell boiuid by the incantations of his foes, be 
had recourse; to strange rites in order to evoke the 
spirits of the d ad, that from them he might set;k 
a remedy Ibr his tortures; but it was sjiid that 
none would answer to his call except the kindred 
soul of Commodus. At last, he sought the aid of 
the gods, w'hoin he importuned by (lay and night 
with prayers and many victims; but no deity 
would vouchsafe a word of comfort to the fraticide. 

While in this excited and unhappy condition, 
he demanded in marriage the daughter of Artaba- 
nus, the Parthian king ; but the negotiation having 
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lK*en abruptly broken off, lie suddenly passed the 
Euphrates in hostile array. The enemy were to- 
tJilly unprepared to resist an invasion so unexpect¬ 
ed, and could offer no efF(;ctual resistance. Meso¬ 
potamia was wasted with fire and sword, Arbela 
was captim;d, and the emperor, after digging up the 
8(;pulchre& of the Parthian kings and scattering their 
bones, returned to winter at Kdessa. Having trea¬ 
cherously gained possession of the person of Abga- 
rus, king of the UsriMmi, he seized upon his terri¬ 
tory, and took the field in spring with the intention 
of carrying his arms b«;yond the 'I'igris. His course 
was first diroet(;(l towards Carrijae, that he might 
oiler homage at a celebrated shrine of the Moon- 
deity in that neighbourhood ; but during the march 
he was assassinated, at the instigation of Mucrinus, 
the pnictorian praefcct, by a vrderan named Mar- 
tiali.s, on the 8th of April, *217, in the thirtieth 
year of his age and the seventh of his reign. 

The chronology of the last years of Caracalla is 
full of difficulty, and it is almost impossible to ar¬ 
range the different events record(*d in their ])roper 
order with an 3 'thing like certainty, ^Ve hear of 
an expedition against the Alemanni and aiiotlun* 
against the Gctae. The former, commeniorated by 
the epithet Gcnuanicus^ terminated in a purchased 
peace; tlie latter appiws to huve b<;en partially 
successful. The portion of Dion Cassius which 
refers to this period consists of disjointed and im¬ 
perfect chapters, between which we can seldom 
estJiblish any connexion. They contain, however, 
much curious information, to which considerable 
additions have; been made; liy tin; fmgments re- 
c<‘iitly discovered b\' Mai. Dion t»'lls us, that after 
death Coriicalla was usuallA' spoken of under the 
insulting name of 'Jaruji/us^ taken from a gladiator 
remarkable from his short stature, ug)^’ features, 
and .sanguinaty dis])osition. 'J'he historian himself, 
having explained this term (Ixxviii. 8), invariably 
ompbtys it in the suhsetpK'nt portions of his work. 

We must not omit to ol).ser\(;, tliat fJibhon, fol¬ 
lowing Spanheim and Burmann, ascribes to Cara- 
ealla the important edict which communicated to 
all free inhabitants of the empire the name and 
privileges of Roman citizens, while several aneient 
authors attrilmte this d"cument to M. Aurelius. 
The truth seems to be, that M. Aurelius was the 
author of a very broad and liberal measure in favour 
of the provincials, clogged, however, b}" certain 
conditions and restrictions which were swc})t away 
hy Caracalla, in order that he mght introduce an 
uniform sysUnn of taxation and extort a larger 
revenue in return for a worthless privilege. 

(Dioii Cass. Ixxvii. Ixxviii.; Herodiaii. iv.; Spar- 
tiaii. nt. Carucafl.; Aiirel. Viet. Epit. xxi.. Cues. 
xxi.; Eutrop. xxi.; Gruter, Cor}). Inscr. pp. cxci. 
cclxvii. ccc. julxxxv.; Gibbon, chap. vi. ; Job. P. 
Mahiieri, Comm. dr. Marc. Attr. AnUmino Consti¬ 
tution. dc Ciritatc Uniwrso Orlti Romumui data. 
Hall. 1772, quoted by Wenck ; comp. Milman’s 
Giblxm, vol. i. p. 281.) A coin of Caracalla’s, 
which has been accidi'ntall}’^ omitted here, is given 
under his brother Geta. [ W. R. ] 

(LARA'CTACUS (or, as Dion Cassius calls him, 
KapiraKos or Karapwearos), was a king of the 
British tribe of the Silures, and by yarious pros¬ 
perous enterjirises had raised himself above all the 
other British chiefs. He appears to have been a 
most formidable enemy of the Romans. When 
they made' their last attack upon him, he trans¬ 
ferred the war into the country of the Ordovices. 
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and there took a position which was as favourable 
to himself as it appeared detrimental to the Ro¬ 
mans. When Caractacus, in addition to this, had 
also fortified himself with artificial means, he ex¬ 
horted his men either to die or to conquer in the 
approaching battle. The Roman propraetor, P. 
Ostorius, who saw the disadvantages under which 
the Romans were labouring, would not have ven¬ 
tured upon an engagement, had not tht‘ courage, of 
his soldiers and oflicers demanded it. The superior 
military skill of the Roman legions overcjune all 
tlie difficulties, and a splendid victory was g-.iined : 
the wife and daughters of Caractaens fell into the 
hands of the Romans, and his brothers surrcuidered. 
Caractaens himself sought the protection of Carti- 
mandua, queen of the lirigantcs; hut sh«‘ betrayed 
him, and he was delivered up to the RcJTnans, and 
carried to Komoi, A. n. 51, after the war in Rriuiin 
had lasted for niiui years, as Tacitus says. The 
emperor Claudius wished to exliihit to the people 
this old and formidable foe in his Inmiiliation, and 
ord('red Caractaens and the members of liis family, 
with their clients and ornaments, to be led in a 
sort of trium])h before^ an ass{‘nib]y of the; pc'oph* 
and an array of soldiers. Tlie enipj'ror himself was 
present. The relatives of (’aractaciis walked by 
liis side ca.st down with grief, and entreated the 
mercy of the Romans; Caractaens alone did nei¬ 
ther of those tilings, and when lie approached the 
seat of the emperor, he stopp<'d and uddresstid him 
in so noble a manner, that Claudius pardoin'd liini 
and his friends. 'J'liey app(*ar, however, not to 
have returned to Rritain, but to Jiave spent the 
remainder of their life in Italy. ('Jac. Atm. xii. 
///.s7. iii. 45; Dion (.’ass. lx. 20.) [Ij. S. | 
CAIiA'NUS (Kdpattof or Kapai'of). 1. A lle- 
racleid of the family of the 'I’cmeriidae, and accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, the founder of the Argivc 
dynasty in Macedonia, about the middle probably 
of the eighth century b. c., since he was brother to 
Pheidoii, the Argive tynint. The legend tells, 
that he led into Macedonia a large force of Greeks, 
and, following a flock of goats, entered the town of 
Edess;i in the midst of a heavy storm of niin and 
a tliick mist, unobserved by the inhabitants. Re- 
nienihcring the oracle which had desired him “ to 
seek an empire by the guidance of goats,” he fixed 
here the seat of government, and named the place 
Aegae in commemoration of the miracle. Herodo¬ 
tus gives a different tradition of the origin of the 
dynasty, and his account seems to have been adopt¬ 
ed by Thucydides, who speaks of Archelaus I. as 
the ninth king, and therefore does not reckon Cara- 
nus and the other two who come before Perdiccasl. 
in the lists of Dexippns and Eusebius. Muller 
thinks that the two traditions are substantially the 
same, the one in Herodotus being the rude native 
legend, while the other, of which Caranus is the 
hero, was the Argive story; and he further sug¬ 
gests that Kdpapos is perhaps only another form of 
Kolpavos. (Diod. Fragtn. ix. p. (>37, ed. Wess.; 

Alejc. 2; .Just. vii. 1, xxxiii. 2; (Clinton, jEa*7. 
ii. p. 221 ; Muller, Dor. i. 7. § 15, App. i. § 15, 
and the authorities there referred to; Herod, viii. 
137-139; Thuc. ii. 100.) Pausanias, in mention¬ 
ing that the Macedonians never erected trophies 
when victorious, records the national tradition by 
which they accounted for it, and which related, 
that a trophy set up by Caranus, in accordance 
with Argive custom, for a victory over his neigh¬ 
bour Cisseus, was thrown down and destroyed by 
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a lion from Olympus; whereby, it was said, the 
king learnt that its erection had been of evil coun¬ 
sel, as deepening the enmity of the conquered. 
(Pans. ix. 40.) 

2. Mentioned by Justin (xi. 2) as a son of Phi¬ 
lip and a half-brother of Alexander the Great. The 
latter suspected him of aiming at the throne, and 
put him to death soon after his accession, b. c. 330. 

3. A Macedonian of the body called eratpot or 

guards (comp. Polyb. v. 53, xxxi. 3), was one of 
the generals sent by Alexander agjvinst Satibarzanes 
when he had a si'cond time excited Aria to revolt. 
Caranus and his collciignes were successful, and 
Satibarzanes was defeated and slain, in the winter 
of M. c. .^30. (Arrian, Amth. iii. 2."),20 ; Curt. vi. 0. 
§ 20, 6tc., vii. 3. 2, Freinslieim, aJ lor., vii. 4. 

§ 32, Ac.; comp. Diod. xvii. 01.) In n. c. 32.9, 
Caranus was appointed, together Avith Androma- 
chus and Menedeinus, under the command of the 
liVcian Pharnuches, to aet against Spitamenes, tlie 
revolted satrap of Sogdiana. Their ai)proach com¬ 
pelled him to raise the siege of Maraeanda; hut, 
in a battle which cnsiu'd, he defeated them with 
tin* helj) of a body of .Scythian cavalry, and forced 
them to fall Ixick on the river Polytimetiis, the 
wooded hanks of which j)romised shelter. 'I'lie 
rashiK'ss however or cowardice of Caranus led him 
to attempt the passage of the riv(‘r with the cavalry 
under his command, and tlie rest of the troops 
plunging in after him in haste and disordiT, they 
w'ere all d<‘stroyed by the emmiy. (Arr. Atm/t. iv. 
.3, 5 ; comp. C^urt. vii. 0. § 24, 7. 31. Ac.) [E. E.] 

C.AHAinslUS, M. AlIRE'LllIS VALF/- 

RIUS. Maxiniianus Ilerculius having equipped 
a naval force at Ihmlogne for the purpose of re- 
prc.s.sing the outrages of the Franks, who cruising 
from place to place! in their liglit sloops were de¬ 
vastating the coasts of Holland, Gaul, and Spain, 
gave tlie command of the annamenl to a cc-rtajn 
Carau.sius, a man of humble extraction, born in Me- 
napiu, a district between the Scheldt and Meuse, 
who had been bred a pilot and had distinguished 
himself as a soldier in the war against the Bagaudae. 
Carausius was by no means deficient in zeal and 
energy, but after a time his peculiar tactics and 
rapidly increasing wealth gave rise to a suspicion, 
probably not ill founded, that he permitted the 
pirates to commit their ravages unmolested, and 
then watching for their return, seized the ships 
laden with plunder and appropriated to his own 
use the greater portion of the spoils thus captured. 
Hcrculius accordingly gave orders for his death, 
but the execution of this mandate was anticipated 
by the vigilance of the intended victim, who having 
crossed the channel with the fleet, which was de¬ 
voted to his uiterests, and having succeeded in 
gaining over the troops quartered in Britain, estab¬ 
lished himself in that island and assumed the title 
of Augustus. His subsequent measures were 
characterised by the greatest vigour and prudence. 
A number of new galleys was constnicted with all 
speed, alliances were fanned with various barbarous 
tribes, who were carefully disciplined as sailors, and 
the usurper soon became master of all the western 
fleas. After several ineffectual attempts to break 
his power, Diocletian and Maximianus found it 
necessary to acknowledge him as their colleague in 
the empire, an event commemorated by a medal 
bearing as a device three busts with appropriate 
emblems and the legend caravsivs. et. fkatrks. 
svi., while on the reverse we read the words pax. 
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AV0C.6., or, in some cases, laetitia. avggg., or iv. 6—8, 12, v. 4, 11, vi. 5, 8, vii. 9, viii. 25; 
niLARiTAS. AVGGG. On a second coin we find a Genebrier, I'Histoire de Carausius prouvee par tes 
laurelled bead with IMP. c. CARA vsivs. p. F. AVG., Mtdailhs^ Paris, 4to. 1740; Stukely, Medailio 
and on the reverse jovi. et. HKKf;vLi. cons, avg.. History of Carausius^ London, 4to. 1757-59, full 
indicating JoviusDiocIetianus and llcrculius Maxi- of the most extravagant conjectures and inven- 
minianus, and to a third wc are indebted for the tion.s.) [W. R.] 

name M. Aurelius Valerius, an appellation 
probably borrowed from his recently adopted 
brother. These transactions took place about a. d. 

287, and for six years tlnj third Augustus main¬ 
tained his authority without dispute; but upon the 
elevation of Constantins the etlbrts of the new 
Caesar were at onct; clire(;tod to the recovery of 
Britain. Boulogne fell after a protracUid siege, 
and Constantins was making active and extensive 
preparations for a descent upon the opp(»sitc coast, 
when Carausius was murdered by liis chief officer, carausius. 

Allectns. 'J’his liappened in 293. Such are the 

only facts known to us with regard to this remark- CAllAVA'NTIUS, the brother of Gentius, 
able man. Of his ])rivate character and domestic king of the Illyrians, against whom the praetor L. 
policy we are unable to speak, for the abusive Anicius (lallus w'as wnit in n. c. 1()8. Caravan- 
epithets applied to him so liberally by the panegy- tius fell into the hands of Gallus, and with his 
rists indicate nothing except the feelings entertiiined brother Gentius and the rest of the royal family 
at the imperial court, which could have been of no walked before the cliariot of Gallus in his triumph 
friendly description. (Kutrop, ix. 21; Aurel. Viet. I in the following year. (Liv. xliv. 30, 32, xlv. 43.) 
Coes, xxxix., EpU. xxxix., who calls tiiis emperor I CARBO, the name of a plebeian family of the 
Charausio; Oros. vii. 25; Panegyr. Vet. ii. 12,1 Papiria gens. 

Stemma Carbgnum. 

1. C. Papirius Carbo, Pr. B. c. 168. 


2. C. Papirius Carbo, 3. Cn. Papirius Carbo, 4. M. Papirius 

Cos. B. c. 12U. Cos. B. c. 113. Carbo. 


5. P. Papirius 
Carbo. 



6. C. Papirius Carbo Arvina, 7. Cn. Papirius Carbo, Cos. 


Trib. Pleb. B. c. 90. b. c. 85, t 

1. C. Papirius Carbo, praetor in b. c. 168, 
when he obtained the province of Sardinia ; but 
he appears not to have gone into his pr<»vince, as 
the senate requested him to remain at Romo and 
there to exercise jurisdiction in cases between 
citizens and pcregrini. (Liv. xliv. 17, xlv. 12.) 

2. C. l*APiRjus Carbo, born about b. c. 164, 
a son of No. 1, and a contem})orary and friend of 
the Gracchi ; but though he aj)parently followed 
in the footsteps of Tib. Gracchus, yet liis motives 
widely dilTered from those of his noble friend, and 
towards the end of his life he shewed how little 
he had acted upon conviction or principle, by de¬ 
serting his former friends and joining the nuiks of 
their enemies. After tin* death of Tiberius Grac¬ 
chus he was appointed his successor as triumvir 
ayroriim dividendortmi^ and shortly after, in B. c:. 
131, he was elected tribune of the people. During 
the year of his tribuneship he brought forward 
two new laws: 1. That a person should be allowed 
to be re-elected to the tribuneship as often as 
might be thought advisable : this Jaw, which was 
strenuously opposed by P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canus the younger, was supported by C. Gracchus; 
and 2. A lex taheHaria^ which ordained that the peo¬ 
ple should in future vote by ballot in the enactment 
and repeal of laws. In his tribuneship he continued 
to hold the office of triumvir agrorum dividen- 
doruro. The difficulties connected with currying 
out the division of land according to the Sempro- 
nian agrarian law created many disturbances at 
Rome, and Scipio Africanus, the champion of the 
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aristocratical party, was found one morning dead in 
his bed. Among tJie various suspicions then afloat 
as to the cause; *tf his death, one was that ('arbo 
had murdered him, or at least had had a hand in 
the deed; and this report may not liavc been 
wliolly without foundation, if we consider the 
cluiractor of Carbo. After his tribuneship, Carbo 
continued to act as the friend and supporter of the 
Gracchi. Upon the death of C. Gracchus, L. 
Opimius, his murdiirer, who was consul in b. c. 
121, put to d(;ath a great number of the friends of 
the Gracchi: but at the expiration of his consul¬ 
ship he was accused of high treason by the tribune 
Q. Decius, and Carbo, who was now raised to the 
consulship himself (b. c. 120), suddenly turned 
round, and not only undertook the defence of Opi- 
niius, but did not scruple to say, that the murder 
of C. Gracchus had been an act »)f perfect justice. 
This inconsistency drew upon him the contempt of 
both parties, so that, as Cicero says, even his re¬ 
turn to the aristocratical party could not secure 
him their inotection. The aristocracy could not 
forget that he was suspected of having murdered 
Scipio, and seem to have been waiting for an op- 
portiuiity to crush him. In b. c. 119 the young 
orator L. Licinius Crassus brought a charge against 
him, the exact nature of which is not known, 
but as Carbo foresaw his condemnation, he put an 
end to his life by taking cantharides. Valerius 
Maximus (iii. 7. § 6) states, that he was sent into 
exile. Carbo was a man of great talents, and bis 
oratorical powers are mentioned by Cicero with great 
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praise, although he otherwise abominates the man. 
There can be no doubt that Garbo was a per¬ 
son of no principle, and that he attached himself to 
the party from which he hoped to derive most ad¬ 
vantages. (Liv. E-pit. 59, til ; Appian, B. C. i. 
18, 20 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 4 ; Cic. Dc Amkit. 25, De 
Leg. iii. 16*, Ad Fam. ix. 21, Orat. ii. 2, 25, 
39, 40, i. 10, iii. 7, 20, Brut. 27, 43, 62, TuscuL 
i. 3 ; Tacit. Orat. 34.) 

3. Cn. pArmnis Garbo, a son of No. 1, was 
consul in b. c. 113, together with G. Gaeciliiis Me- 
tellus. lie was according to Gicero (ad Fam. ix. 
21) the father of Gn. Papirius Garbo, who was 
thrice consul [No. 7], whereas tliis latter is called 
by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 26) a brother of No. 6. 
This difliculty may be solved by supposing that 
our Gn. Papirius Garbo and G. Papirius Garbo [No. 
2] were brothers, so that the word frutrr in Vel¬ 
leius is equivalent to frntcr patruelis or cousin. 
(Perizon. Animmlv. Tiht. p. .Ofi ) In his consul¬ 
ship the Gimbrians advanced from Gaul into Italy 
and Illyricum, and Garbo, who was sent against 
them, was put to ilight with liis whole army, lie 
was afterwards accused by M. Antonins, we know 
not for what reason, and put an end to his own 
life by taking a solution of vitriol (atmnieutuni 
sutorium, Gic. ad Fain. ix. 21; Liv. Epil. 63). 

4. M. Papirh's CIakbo, a son of No. 1,18 men¬ 
tioned only by Gicero (ad Fam. ix. 21) as having 
fled from Sicily. 

5. P. Papirius Garbo, a son of No. 1, is like¬ 
wise mentioned oidy by Gir(>ro (ad Fam. ix. 21) 
as having been accused by Flaccus and condemruMl. 

6. G. PAi’iRiirs Garbo, witii the surname Au- 
viNA, was a son of No. 2 (Gic. /truf. 62), and 
throughout his lift* a suf.fxirter of the aristocracy, 
whence Gicero calls him the only good citizen in 
the whole family. He was tribune of tlie people 
in B. c. 90, as we may infer from Gicero (Jirut. 
89), though some writers })lace his tribuneship a 
year earlier, and others a year later. In his tri¬ 
buneship Garbo and his colleague, M. Plautius 
Silvanus, carried a law (Jex Phiulia el l\ipin(x), 
according to which a citizen of a ft!d<‘rate state, 
who had his domicile in Italy at the time the law 
was passed, and had scuit in his name to the prae¬ 
tor within sixty days after, should have the Roman 
franchise. Garbo distinguished himself greatly as 
an onitor, and though according to Gicero he was 
wanting in acutcniiss, his sp(!<>ches wen; always 
weighty and carried with them a high degree of 
authority. We still possess a fnigment of one of 
his orations which he delivered in his tribuneship, 
and which Orelli (Onom. Tull. ii. p. 440) errone¬ 
ously attrilmtes to his father. [No. 2.] In this 
fragment (Gic. Orat. 63) he approves of the death 
of M. Livius Drusus, who had been murdered the 
year before, b. c. 91. Gicero expressly states, that 
he was present when the oration was delivered, 
which shews incontrovertibly, that it cannot belong 
to C. Papirius Garbo, the father, who died long 
before Gicero was born. lie was murdered in B.r. 
82, in the curia llostilia, by the praetor Brutus 
Damasippus [Brutus, No. 19 ], one of the leaders 
of the Marian party. (Gic. pro Arch. 4, Brut. 
62, 90, Ad Fam. ix. 21, De Orat. iii. 3; Schol. 
Bobiens. p. 353, ed. Orelli; Veil. Pat. ii. 26 ; Ap¬ 
pian, B. C. i. 88.) 

7. Cn. Papirius Cn. f. C. n. Garbo, a son of 
No. 3 and cousin of No. 6, occurs in history for 
the first time in b. c. 92, when the consul Appius 
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Claudius Pulcher made a report to the senate about 
his seditious proceedings. (Cic. De Legg. iii. 19.) 
He was one of the leaders of the Marian party, 
and in b. c. 87, when C. Marius returned from 
Africa, he commanded one of the four armies with 
which Rome was blockaded. In b. u. 86, when 
L. Valerius Flaccus, the successor of Marius in his 
seventh consulship, was killed in Asiji, Garbo was 
ehostm by Cinna for his colleague for B. c. 85. 
Thes(‘ two consuls, who felt alarmed at the reports 
of Sulla’s return, sent persons into all parts of 
Italy to raise money, soldiers, and provisions, for 
the anticipated war, and they endeavoured to 
strengthen their party, especially by the now citi¬ 
zens, whose rights, they said, were in danger, and 
on whose behalf they pretended to exert them¬ 
selves. The fleet also Avas restored to guard the 
coasts of Italy, and in short nothing was neglected 
to make a vigorous stand against Sulla. W^hen 
the latter wrote to tlie senat(' fi'om Greece, the 
senate endeavoured to stop the proceedings of the 
consuls until an answer from Sulla had arrived. 
Tlie consuls declared themselves ready to obey the 
commands of the senate, but no sooner had the 
amhassridors to Sulla quitted Rome, than Ginna 
and Garbo declared themselves consuls for the year 
following, that th(*y might not be obliged to go to 
Rome to hold the comitia for the elections. Legions 
upon legions were raisi'd and tnuisported across 
the Adriatic to oppose Sulla; but great nund)e,rs 
of th<‘ sohliers bt'gan to be discontented and refused 
fighting against their fellow-citizmis. A mutiny 
broke out, and (buna was murdered by his own 
soldiers. Garbo now returned to Italy Avith the 
troops which had Jilready betm carried across the 
Adriatic, but he <li(l not venture to go to Rome, 
although the tribum's urged him to come in order 
that a successor to Ginna might be elected. At 
length, howcA-er, (’arbo returned to Rome, but the 
attempts at holding the comitia Avere frustrated by 
j»rodigies, and Cliubo remained sole consul for the 
rest of the j'ear. 

In B. c. 83, Sulla arrived in Italy. Garbo, who 
Avas noAv proconsul of Gaul, hastened to Rome, 
and there cjiused a decree to be made, Avhich de¬ 
clared Metellus and all the senators Avho supportj'd 
Sulla, to be enemies of the republic. Ain iit the 
sjune time the capitol was burnt doAvn, and there 
Avas some suspicion of Garbo having set it on fire. 
While Sulla and his partizans were carrying on 
the Avar in A^arious parts of Italy, Garbo was elect¬ 
ed consul a third time for the year B. n. 82, 
together with G. Marius, the younger. Garbo’s 
anny AA-as in Gisalpine Gaul, and in the spring of 
82 his legate;, G. Garrinas, fought a seA'cndy con¬ 
tested battle with Metellus, and was put to flight. 
Garbo himself, hoAvever, pursued Metellus, and 
kept him in a position in AA'hich he was unable to 
do any thing ; hearing of the misfortunes of his 
colleague Marius at Praeneste, he led his troops 
back to Ariminnm, whither he was followed by 
Pompey. In the mean time Metellus gained 
another Auctory over an army of Garbo. Sulla, 
after entering Rome and making some of the most 
necessary arrangements, marched out himself 
against Garbo. In an engagement on the river 
Glanis, several of the Spaniards, who had joined 
his ai-my a little while before, deserted to Sulla, 
and Garbo, either to avenge himself on those who 
remained with him, or to set a fearful example, 
ordered all of them to be put to death. At 
2 h2 
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length a great battle was fought at Clusium be¬ 
tween Carbo and Sulla: it lasted for a whole day, 
but the victory was not decided. Pompey and 
Crassus wiu-c cngagc'd against Carrinas in the 
neighbourhood of Spolotiiiin, and when Carbo 
sent out an army to his relief, SulUi, who was in¬ 
formed of the route which this array took, attacked 
it from an ambuscade and killed nearly 2000 men. 
Carrinas himself however escaped. Marcius, who 
was sent by Carho to the relief of Praeneste, was 
likewise attacked from ati ambuscade by Pompey, 
and lost nmny of his men. His soldiers, who con¬ 
sidered him to be the cause of their defeat, desert¬ 
ed him, with the exc(‘j>tion of a few coliorts, with 
which he returned to Carbo. Shortly after Carbo 
and Norbanus made an attack upon the camp of 
Metellus near Faventia, but time and place were 
unfavourable to tluim, and they were defeated: 
about 10,000 of their men were slain, and 0000 
deserted to Metellus, so that Carbo was obliged to 
withdraw to Arretium Avith about 1000 men. 

The des<!rtion .and treachery in the party, which 
had hitherto supported the cause of Marius, in¬ 
creased every day : Norbanus despairing of suc¬ 
cess fled to Rhodes, where he put .'in end to his 
life soon afterwards ; and wlnm Carbo found that 
the relief of Praem'sti;, whither In; had sent two 
legions under Damasippus, was hopeless, he too 
resolved to quit It;ily, although he iiad still largo 
forc(;s at his command, and his generals, C-arrinaK, 
Marcius, and Damasippus, Avere continuing the 
war in Italy, ('.nbo fled to i\friea. After his 
party in Italy h.ad been completely defeated, Poni- 
pey w.'is sent against the remains e)f it in Sicily, 
whither ('arbo then repaired. From thence he 
went to the island eif Cossym, where he Avas neken 
prisoner by the emissaries eif Pompey. IIis com¬ 
panions were put to de?ath at e)nce, but Carbe) him¬ 
self was brought in chains befeu’e Pompey at Li- 
lybaeum, and after a bitter invective against him, 
Pompey had him executed and sent In’s head to 
Sulla, B, c. fl2. (A{»pian, B. (J. i. dO —; Liv. 
EpU. 79, «3, 88, 89 ; Plut. Suit. 22, &c., Fomp. 
10, &c.; Cic. c. Verr. i. 4, 18; Pseudo-A stum. 
in Verr. p. 129, ed. Orelli; Cic. Fa?//, ix. 21 ; 
Eutrop. V. 8, 9 ; ()ros. v. 20 ; Zonar. x. 1.) 

8. Papirius Carbo, a son of Rubrui, who is 
mentioned only by Cicero (ad Fa/ti. ix. 21), and 
is ironically called there a friend of Cicero. Who 
he w.as is unknown. (L. S.] 

CAllCrNUS, the father of Agathocles. [Aoa- 
THOCLKS. 1 

CARCINUS (KapKiPos). 1. Suidas mentions 
three distinct poets of this name. The first he 
calls a native of Agrigentum in Sicily ; the stxond 
an Atheniiin, and son of Theodectes or Xeuocles; 
and the third simply an Attic poet. The first of 
these poets is not mentioned any where else, and 
his existence is more than doubtful. The investi¬ 
gations of Meineke on the poets of the name Car- 
cinus h.ave shewn incontrovertibly that we have to 
distinguish between two tragic poets of this name, 
both of whom were natives of Athens. The first, 
or elder one, who was a very skilful scenic dancer 
(Athen. i. p. 22), is occasionally alluded to by 
Aristophanes (Nrib. 1263, Fax^ 794, with the 
SchoL); but his dramas, of which no fnagments 
have come down to us, seem to have perished at 
an early time. 

The younger Carcinus was a son either of Theo¬ 
dectes or of Xeuocles; and if the latter statement 
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be true, he is a grandson of Carcinus the elder. 
(Comp. H.arpocrat. s. v. Kapnlpos.) He is in all 
probability the same as the one who spent a great 
p.art of his life at the court of Dionysius II. at 
Synicuse. (Diog. Laert. ii. 7.) This supposition 
agrees Avith the statement of Siiidas, according to 
whom C.'ircinns the son of Xenocles liA'^ed about 
B. c. 380; for Dionysius w.as expelled from Syra¬ 
cuse in B. c. 3,56. (Comp. Diod. v. .5, where Wes- 
seling is thinking of the fictitious Carcinus of Agri- 
gentum.) The tnagedies which are referred to l)y 
the ancients under the n.'ime of Carcinus, probably 
all belong to the younger Carcinus. Suidas attributes 
to him 160 tragedii's, but we possess the titles and 
fragments of nine only and some fragments of uncer¬ 
tain dram.'is. Th(i following titles are known : A lope 
(Aristot. Ethiti. Nicom. vii. 7), Achilles (Atlnm. v. 
p. 189), Thyestos (Aristot. Foei. 16), Scrnele 
(Athen. xiii. p. .559), Amphiarans (Aristot. Foot. 
17), Medeia (Aristot. Uhot. ii. 23), Oedipus (Aris¬ 
tot. iii. 15), Terous (Stobaeus, Ser/n. ciii. 3), 
.'ind Onistes. (Phot. Lox. p. 132.) As regards tim 
character of the poems of (^'ircinus, it is usually 
inferred, from the phrase KapKiPovjn-oi/jpaTa^ used 
to designate obscure poetry (Phot. Lot. s. r.), and 
is also attested l>y other authorities (Athen. viii. 
p. 351), that the style r>f Carcinus was of a studied 
obscurity; tlmugli in the fragments extant Ave can 
scarcely perciUAc any trace of this obscurity, and 
their style bears a close reseiublanee to that of 
Euripides. (iMeineke, JJisl. C/’it. com. (Jraoc. p. 
505, \c.) 

2. Of Naiipactus, is mentioned by Pansanias (x. 
.38. § 6) among the cydie poets; and (^laron of 
Eanipsacus, before whose time (,'arcinus must have 
lived, attributed to him the epic poem Nau7rd/cTia, 
which all others ascribed to a Milesian poet. 

3. A Greek rhetorician, who is rciferred to by 

Alexander (/>f'/’///./>R’/.), but of whom nothing 
further is knoAvn. [L. S. | 

CA'RCIIJS, the commander of a portion of the 
fleet of Octaviunus in the war against Sext. J*om- 
peius, H. r. 36. (Appian, B. f/. v. 111.) ( L. S.] 

CA'RDEA, a Roman divinity presiding over 
and protecting the hinges of doors (vurdo). What 
Ovid (Fast. vi. lUl, iVc.) n;lates of Carna belongs 
to Cardea: the ]»oet seems, in fact, in that 
passage to confound three distinct divinities— 
Carna, Cardea, and Crane, the last of whom h(‘ 
declares to be merely an ancient form of Carna. 
Cardea was beloved by .lanus, and after yielding 
to his enibraces, the god rewarded her by giving 
her the protection of the hinges of doors, and the 
power of preventing evil daemons from entering 
houses. She especially protected little children in 
their cradles against formidable night-birds, which 
witches used to inctanu)r})hose themselves into, and 
thus to attack childi'en by night time, tcc-iring them 
from their cradles and sucking the blood out of 
them. Cardea exercised this power by means of 
white thorn and other magic substances, and is 
said to have done so first in the case of Procas, prince 
of Alba. (Tertull. do. Cor. 13.) [L. S.] 

CARDIA'NUS HIERO'NYMUS. [Hikro- 

NYMUS.] 

CARK'NES or CARRTIE'NES, a general of 
the Parthians who was defeated in a battle with 
Gotar/cs in a.i). 49. (Tac. Ann. xii. 12-14.) [L.S.] 
D. CARFULE'NUS, called Carsuleius by Ap¬ 
pian, served under Julius Caesar in the Alexan¬ 
drine war (B. c. 47), in which he is spoken of as 
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a man of great military skill (Hirt. B. Ahx. 31.) 
He was tribune of the plebs at the time of Cae¬ 
sar's death (b. c. 44); and as he was a supporter 
of the aristocnitical party, and an opponent of An¬ 
tony, was excluded from the senate by the latter 
on the ‘28th of November. (Cic. J*hiltpp. iii. 9.) 
[Ti. Canutius,] He took an active part in the 
war against Antony in the following year, and fell 
in the battle of Mutina, in which Antony was de¬ 
feated. (Appiun, B. C. iii. fid, &c.; Cic. lui Fam. 
X. 83, XV. 4.) 

CAHI'NAS. [Carrinas.] 

CARl'NUS, M. AURE'LIUS, the elder of 
the two sons of Cams. Upon the departure of his 
father for the Persian war (a. d. ‘28*2), he was ap¬ 
pointed supreme; governor of all the Western pro¬ 
vinces, and r<;ceived the titles of Caesar and Im- 
perator. Aft(;r the death of Cams in 283, he 
assumed the, piirple conjointly with his brother, 
and upon receiving intelligence of the untimely 
fate of Numerianus and the elevation of Diocletian 
to the throne by the army of Asia, he set forth in 
all haste from Gaul to encounter his rival. The 
opposing hosts |pet in Maesia, several engagements 
followed, and at length a decisive battle was fought 
near Margum, in which Carinus gained the vic¬ 
tory, but, in the moment of triumph, was slain 
by some of his own officers, whose honour he had 
w(uiuded in the course of his prolligate indulgences. 
Historians agree in painting the character <»f this 
emperor in the darkest colours. When roused he 
was unquestionably not deficient in valour and 
military skill, as was proved by the vigour with 
which he repressed certain seditious movements in 
Gaul, and by the successful conduct of his last 
campaign. Hut during the greater part of his 
short career he abandoned himself to the gratific.a- 
tion of the most brutal passions, and never scrupled 
at any act of oppressitm or cruelty. State allairs 
were totally neglected-- the most upright of those 
by whom he was surrounded were banished or put 
to death, and the highest offices bestowed ujmn 
degraded ministers of Jiis pleasures. Nine wives 
were wedded and repudiated in quick succession, 
and the palace, filhnl with a throng of players, 
dancers, harlots, and panders, presented a constant 
scene of riot and intemperance. It was bitterly 
obser\'ed, that in this prince the sensual enormities 
of Elagsibalus were seen combined with the cold 
ferocity of Domitian. His only claims upon the 
all'ection of the populace consisted iii the prodigal 
magnificence displayed in the celebration of games 
in honour of his brother and himself. These ap¬ 
pear to have transcended in fantastic splendour all 
previous exhibitions, and the details transmitted 
to us by Vopiscus are of a most strange and mar¬ 
vellous de8cri]>tion. 

Chron{)loger8 are at variance with regard to the 
pr(;ci8e date of the death of Carinus. Eckhel seems 
inclined to fix it at the close of the year 284, but it 
is generally referred to the May following. (Vopisc. 
Carin.; Aurel Viet. Gtie.s, xxxviii., EpH. xxxviii.; 
Zonar. xii. 30; Eutrop. ix. 1‘2.) [W. R.] 
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T. CARI'SIUS, defeated the Astures in Spain, 
and took their chief town, Lancia, about b. c. 25 ; 
but in consequence of the cruelty and insolence of 
Carisius, the Astures tot)k up arms again in b. c. 
2‘2. (Flonis, iv. 12. § 55, &c.; Oros. vi. 21 ; 
Dion Cass. liii. 25, liv. 5.) There are several 
coins bearing the name of Carisius upon them, two 
specimens of which are given below. The former 
has on the obverse the head of a woman, and on 
the reverse a sphinx, with the inscription T. Ca- 
Rjsivs III. Vir: the latter has on the obverse 



the head of Augustus, with the inscription Imp. 
Caesar Avgv&t., and on the reverse the gate 
of a city, over which is inscribed Jmikita, and 
around it the words P. Cakisivs Leg. Pbopr. 
There is nothing in the former coin except the 



praenomon Titus to identify it with the subject of 
this article; but the latter one would appear to 
have been struck by the conqueror of the Astures, 
and })erhap8 Dion (’assius has made a mistake in 
calling him Titus. The word Imirita, which 
is also written Emertta and Iimiirita on some 
of the coins, seems to refer to the fact mentioned 
by Dion Cassius (liii. 2(i), that after the conquest 
of the Cantabri and Astures, Augustus dismissed 
many of his soldiers who had served their time 
{rmcriti), and assigned them a town in Lusitania, 
to which he gave the name of Augusta Emerita, 
(Eckhel, V. p. 1(>2, &c.) 

CA'RIUS (Kd/Jtov), th(‘ Carian, a surname of 
Zeus, under which he. Iv.ul a temple at Mylassa in 
Caria, which belonged to the Carians, J^ydians, 
and Mysians in common, as they were believed to 
be brother nations. (Herod, i. 171, v. 66 ; Strab. 
xiv. p. 65.9.) In Thessaly and Boeotia, Zeus was 
likewise worshipped under this name. (Phot. 
Lex. a. r.) [L. S.] 

CARMA'NOR (Kapnavutp), a Cretan of Tarrha, 
father of Eubulus and Chrvsothcinis. He was 
said to have received and purified Apollo and 
Artemis, after they had slain the monster Python, 
and it was in the house of Cannanor that Apollo 
formed his connexion with the nymph Acacallis. 
(Pans. ii. 7. S 7, 30. § 3, x. 16. ^ 2, 7. § 2; 
comp. Mliller, Pur. ii. 1. § 5, 8. § 11.) (L. S.] 

CARME (Kdpja?)), a daughter of Eubulus, who 
became by Zeus the mother of Britomartis. (Paus. 
ii. 30. § 2.) Antoninus Liberalis (40) describes 
her as a gnind-daughter of Agenor, and daughter 
of Phoenix. [L. S.] 

CARMENTA, CARMENAE, CARMENTIS. 
[Camknab.] 

CARNA or CARNE\, a Roman divinity, 
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whose name is probably connected with caro^ 
flesh, for she was regarded as the protector of the 
physical well-being of man. It was especially the 
chief organs of the human body, without which 
man cannot exist, such as the heart, the lungs, 
and the liver, that were recommended to her pro¬ 
tection. Junius Brutus, at the beginning of the 
commonwealth, was believed to have dedicated to 
her a sanctuary on the Caelian hill, and a festival 
was col(!brated to her on the first of Juno, which 
day was called fahntrim caUwlac^ from beans 
{fabae) and bacon being offered to her. (Macrob. 
Sat. i. 12; Varro, up. Nouium., s. v. Maetare; 
Ovid, Pant. vi. 101, &c., who however confounds 
Cartiea with Curnu.) [L. S.] 

CARNE'ADKS (KapvedSris). 1. The son of 
Epiconius or Philocomus, was born at Gyrene about 
the year n. c. 213. lie went early to Athens, 
and attended the lectures of th(i Stoics, and learnt 
tfiere logic from Diogenes. 11 is opinions, how¬ 
ever, on philosophical subjects differed from those 
of his master, and he was fond of telling him, “if 
I reason right, I am satisfied; if wrong, give 
hack the mina,” which was the fee for the logic 
lectures. lie was six years old when Chrysippus 
(lied, and never had any iiersonul intercourse with 
him; but he deeply studied his works, and exerted 
all the energy of a very acute and original mind in 
their refutation. 'J o this exercise he attributt;d his 
own eminence, and often repeated the words 
El jup yap XpuarwrTros, ovk &p i)P iyd. 

lie attached himself as a zealous partizan to the 
Academy, which had suffered severely from the 
attacks of the htoies; and on the death of Jlegesi- 
nus, he was c)i 08 <‘n to jireside at the im'Otings of 
Academy, and was the fourth in succession from 
Arcesilaus. IJis groat eloquenee and skill in argu¬ 
ment revived the glories (»f his school; and, defend¬ 
ing himself in tin; negative vacancy of asserting 
nothing (not even that nothing can be asserted), 
carried on a vigorous war against every position 
that had been maintained by other sects. 

In the y<»ar n. c. 155, wlien he was fifty-eight 
years old, he was chosen with Diogenes the Stoic 
and Critolaus the Peripatetic to go as ambas.sador 
to Rome to deprecaU; the fine of 500 talents which 
had been imposed on the Athenians for the destruc¬ 
tion of Oropus. During his stay at Rome, he at¬ 
tracted great notice from his eloquent declamations 
on philosophical subjects, and it was here that, in 
the presence of Cato the Elder, he delivered his 
fiimous orations on J ustice. 'I'he first oration was 
in commendation of the virtue, and tlu^ next day 
the second Avas delivered, in Avliich all the argu¬ 
ments of the first were answered, and justice was 
proved to be not a virtue, but a men; mutter of 
compact for the maintenance of civil society. 'Phe 
honest mind of Cato was shocked at this, and he 
moved the senate to send the philu 80 ]>licr home to 
his school, and save the Roman ytmth from his 
demoralizing doctrines. 

Carncades lived twenty-sev(!n years after this at 
Athens, and died at the advanced age of eighty- 
five, or (according to Cicero) DO, n. c. 129. He is 
described as a man of unwearied industry. He 
was so engrossed in his studies, that he let his hair 
and nails grow to an immoderate length, and was 
80 absent at his own table (for he would never 
dine out), that his servant and concubine, Meliswt, 
M'as constantly obliged to feed him. In his old 
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age, he suffered from cataract in his eyes, which 
he bore witli great impatience, and was so little 
resigned to the decay of nature, that he used to 
ask angrily, if this was the way in which nature 
undid what she had done, and sometimes expressed 
a wish to poison himself. 

Canieades left no writings, and all that is known 
of his lectures is derived from his intimate friend 
and pupil, Cleitomachus ; but so true was he to his 
own principles of witholding assent, that Cleitoma¬ 
chus confesses he never could ascertain what his 
master really thought on any subject. He, how- 
e\'er, appears to have dehmded atheism, and con¬ 
sistently enough to havi* denied that the world 
was the result of anything but chance. In ethics, 
which more particularly were the subject of his 
long and laborious study, he seems to have denied 
the conformity of the moral ideas with nature. 
This he particularly insistesd on in the second ora¬ 
tion on Justice, in which he manifestly wished to 
convey his own notions on the subject; and he 
there maintains that ideas of justice are not deriv¬ 
ed from nature, but that they are purely artificial 
for purposes of expediency. 

All this, howcv(^r, Avas nothing “but the special 
application of his general theory, that man did not 
possess, and never could possess, any criterion of 
truth. 

Carncades argued that, if there Avore a criterion, 
it must exist cither in reason {\6yos)j or sensation 
(aiadricris), or conception (<paPTa(ria). But then 
reason itself depends on conc(!})tion, and this again 
on sensation; and we have no means of judging whe¬ 
ther our sensations are true or false, whether they 
correspond to the objects tliat produce them, or 
carry wrong impni-ssions to tin* mind, i>roducing false 
coiu;(*ptions ami idesas, and leading reason also into 
error. 'Phereforc sensation, conception, .and reason, 
ar(i alike disqualified for being the criterion of truth. 

But after all, man ]nust live and .act, and must 
have* some rule of practical life; therefore, although 
it is impossilde to pronounce anything as absolutely 
true, we may yet estal)lish probabilities of various 
degrees. P'or, ultliough avc cannot say that any 
given conception or siuisation is in itself true, yet 
some sensations appear to us more true than others, 
and we must be guided by that which seems the 
most true. Again, sensations are not single, but 
genei'ally^conjbiucd with others, which cither confirm 
or contnidict them ; and the greater this combina¬ 
tion the greater is the probability of that being 
true which the rest combine to confirm; and the 
case in Avhich the greatest number of conceptions, 
each in themselves apparently most true, shotdd 
combine to affirm that which also in itself appears 
iiiost true, would present to (^arneadcs the highest 
probability', and liis nearest .approach to truth. 

But practical lifii nce(l(*d no such rule as this, 
and it is difficult to conceive a system more barren 
of all help to man than that of Carncades. It is 
not, indeed, probable that he aspired to any such 
designs of bentditing nutukiud, or to anything be¬ 
yond his own celebrity us an acute reasouer and 
an eloquent speaker. As such he represented the 
spirit of an age when philosophy was fast losing 
the earaest and serious spirit of the earlier schools, 
and was degenerating to more purposes of rhetori¬ 
cal displaja (Diog. Laert. iv. 02—66 ; Orelli, 
Onom. Tull. ii. p. 130, &c., Avhere are given all the 
passages of Cicero, in wliich Carncades is men¬ 
tioned ; Sextus Empiricus, Ado. Malh. vii. 159, 
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&c.; Ritter, (Jeach. Phil. xi. 6 ; Brucker, Hist. Phil. 
i. p. &c., vi. p. 2.‘i7, &c.) 

2. An Athenian philosopher and a disciple of 
Anaxagoras. (Suidas, s. v. Kapveddrjs.) 

'.i. A Cynic philosopher in the time of Apollonius 
Tyanaeus. (I'limnpius, Prooem.) 

4. A bad elegiac poet mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (iv. (id). [A. fk] 

CARNEIUS (Kapj/etos), a surname of Aj»ollo 
under which he was worslnppcd in various parts 
of fjrecce, especially in Peloponnesus, as at Sparta 
and Sicyon, and also in Thera, Cyrene, and Magna 
ffraecia. (Pans. iii. 13. § 2, iS:c., il. 10. §2, 

11. § 2; Piml. Pifih. v. 106 ; Pint. St/ntpos. viii. 

1 ; Pans. iii. 21. g 5, iv. 31. § 1, 33. i 5.) The 
origin of the name is explained in dillercnt ways. 
Some derived it from Carnus, an Acariianian sooth¬ 
sayer, whose murd(!r by Ilippotes provoked Aj»ollo 
to send a plague into the army of Ilippotes while 
he was on liis march to Peloponnesus. Apollo 
was afterwards propitiated by the introduction of 
tin; worship of Apollo C^arneius. (Pans. iii. 13. 

§ 3; Schol. ad Theocrit. v. 83.) Others believed 
that Ajmllo was thus called from liis favourite 
Carnus or Carneius, a sou of Zeus and Europa, 
whom Leto and Apollo had brought up. (Paus. 

1. c. ; Hesych. s. v. Kapveios.) Several other 
attempts to explain tlui name are given in Pausa- 
iiias and the Scholiast on Theocritus. It is evident, 
however, that the worship of the Carneian Apollo 
was very ancient, and was y)robubly established in 
Peloponnesus even before tin* Dorian conquest. 
Rcsj)ecting tln^ ft:stival of the Carneia s»;e Diet, of 
Ant. s. V. Kdpptia. [L. S.] 

CARNPIIUS (KogvcTos), a Cynic }>hilosopher, 
who is surnained Cynuleus [KvpovAkos)., that is, 
tlie leader of dogs or Cynics, or, in other words, 
the leader and teacher of Cynic philosophers. lie 
was a native of Megara, but notiiing further is 
known of him. (Athen. iv. p. lo6.) |L. S. | 

CARNirLlUlS, was accused, in tin; reign of 
Tiberius, of some crime not now known, and put 
an end to his own life to escape the cruel tortures 
inflicted by Tiberius uj)oti other viotifns. When 
Tiberius heard of his death, he was grieved at 
losing an opportunity of killing a man in his own 
way, and exclaimed CarnuHns me crusit. (Suet, 
Tib.Gl.) (L.S.J 

CARPATllIUS, .TOANNKS {'IwdvpTis Kap- 
ndOtos), a bishop of the island of Carj)atJios, of un- 
certJiin date. At the request of tlie monks of India 
he wrote to them a consolatory work in 100 chap¬ 
ters, entitledxpos tows d'sro rijs ’IpBlas irporpe^f/apras 
popaxovs irapuKhTiTiKop. (Phot. 201.) This 
work is still extant, and a Latin translation of it 
by .1. Pontanus is ])rinted at the end of his “Dio|)- 
trae Plnlippi Solitarii,” Ingolstadt, lO’.vl, 4to., 
and in the “ Bibliotheca Patrum,” xii. p. 535, 

The Creek original, ns well as some other ascetic 
works of his, are still extant in MS. (P^abric. 
DiU. Craee.. x. p. 738, tScc., xi. p. 173.) [L. S.] 

CARPA'TlllUS PIl ILO. [Vihlo.] 
CARPHY'LLIDES (Kaya^wXAlSrjs), a Greek 
poet, of whom there are extant two elegant epi- 
gnuns in the Creek Anthology, (vii. 260, ix. 52.) 
The name of the author of the second epignini is 
sometijnes written Carpyllides; but whether this 
is a mere mistake, or whether Carpyllides is a dif¬ 
ferent person from CarphyHides, cannot he ascer¬ 
tained. [L. S.] 

L. CARPINA'TI US, the pro-magistcr or-^de- 
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puty-manager of the company of publicani, who 
farmed the scriptura (see Diet, of Ant. s. v.) in 
Sicily during the government of Verres, with whom 
he was very intimate. He is called by Cicero a 
second Timarchides, who was one of the chief 
agents of Verres in his robberies and oppressions. 
(Cic. Verr. 70, 76, iii. 71.) 

CA'RPIO, an architect, who, in company with 
Ictinus, WTOtc a book concerning the Partlienon. 
(Vitr. vii. praef. 12.) [W. I.] 

CARPO'PHORI (Kop7rot/)rfpoi),the fruitbearers, 
a surname of Deraeter and Cora, under which they 
M'ere worshipped at Tegea. (Paus. viii. 53. § 3.) 
Demeter Carpf)p}ioros aj)peai’s to liave been wor- 
shipp(‘d in Paros also. (Roes, lieiscn auf den 
drieeh. Jnsebi^ i. p. 48.) [Ti. S.] 

CARRJI E'NES. [Carrknes.] 

CARRrNAS or CARPNAS, the name of a 
Roman family, hut the gens to wliich it belonged 
is nowhere mentioned : IJavcrcamp ( Thes. Alorell. 
p. 4.87) supposes it to be a cognomen of tlie Albia 
gens. 

]. C. Caruinas, is mentioned first as the com¬ 
mander of a dc'tachment of the Marian party, with 
which he attacked Pompc'v, wlio was levying 
troops in Pieenum to strengthen the forces of 
Sulla in u, c. 83, immediately after his arrival in 
Italy. In the year after, b. c. 82, Carrinas was 
legate of the consul Cn. J^apirhis Carho [Cahbo, 
No. 7.1, and fought a liatth; on the river Acsis, in 
Umbria, against Aletellus, in Avliidi however lie was 
beaten. He was attacked soon after in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Spob'tium, by Ponipey and Crassus, 
two of Sulla's generals, and al’ler a loss of nearly 
3080 ni<*n, lie was besi(*ge(l by the enemy, hut 
found means to escape during a dark and stormy 
night. After Carho had (iiutted Italy, Carrinas 
ainl Marcius continued to command two legions ; 
and after joining Damasippiis and the Snmnites, 
wlio w(*re still in anus, tliey marclied towards the 
passes of J*ra('Ji(‘ste, liojiing to force tlu.'ir way 
tlirough them and relieve Marins, who was still 
besieged in that town. But wliim this attempt 
failed, they set out against Rome, which they 
liojicd to conquer without dilliciilty, on account of 
its want ol' provisions, 'i’hcy encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Alba. Sulla, however, hastened 
after them, and pitclied his camp near the Colline 
gate. A fearful battle was fought here, which 
began in the evening and lasted the whole night, 
until at last Sulla took the camp of the enemy. 
Carrinas and the other leaders took to flight, but 
he and Marcius were overtaken, and put to death 
by command of Sulla. Their heads were cut olF 
and sent to Prai'ueste, where they were carried 
round tlie walls to infonn Marius of the destruc¬ 
tion <if his friends. (Appian, B. C. i. 87, 80, .82, 
.83; Pint. Pomp. 7 ; Oros. v, 21 ; Eutrop. v. 8.) 

2 . C. (’ahrina.s R son of No. 1, was sent by 
Caesar, in b. c. 45, into Spain against Sext. Pom- 
pehis, but as be did not accomjilisb anything, he 
was supersiuied by Asinius Pollio. In 43, after 
the establishment of the triumvinite, Carrinas was 
appointed consul for the remainder of the year, 
together with P. Ventidius. Two years later, 

B. c. 41, he received from Oetavianus the admi- 
nistnition of the province of Spain, where he had 
to carry on war with the Mauretanian Bocchus. 
In 36, he Avas sent with three legions against Sext 
PompeiuB in Sicily; and about 31, we find him 
as proconsul in Gaul, where he was successful 
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against the Morini and other tribes, and drove the 
Suevi across the Rhine back into Germany. For 
those exploits he was honoured with a triumph in 
29. (Appian, B. C. iv. 83, v. 26, 112; Dion 
Cass, xlvii. 15, li. 21, 22.) 

3. Carrinas, whom Cicero speaks of in B. c. 
45, as an unpleasant person, who visited him in 
his Tiisculanum. (Cic. ad Att xiii. 33.) 

4. Carrinas SEeiJNDUs, a rhetorician of the 

time of Caligula, by whom he was exp<‘lltMl from 
Rome for having, by way of exorcise, declaimed 
against tyrants on one occasion. (Dion Cass. lix. 
20; Juven. vii. 204.) He is probably the same 
as the Secundus Carinas whom Nero, in n. c. 65, 
sent to Asia and Achaia to plunder those coun¬ 
tries, and carry the statues of the gods from thence 
to Rome, (Tacit. Ann. xv. 45.) [L. S.] 

CARSION A'TUS (Kap(rl 7 vaTos), a Galatian 
prince, who was at one time allied with Pharnaces. 
When the latter threatened to invade Galatia, and 
Carsignatus had in vain endeavoured to maintain 
peace, he and another Galatian, (laezotoris, marched 
against him, but the war was prevented by a Ro¬ 
man embassy. (Polyb. xxv. 4.) [L. S.J 

CA liS f J L E IT T S. [C -A It F r tlkn r7.s, ] 

L. CAHTEIUS, a friend of C. Citssius, who 
was with liim in Syria in u. c. 43. (Cass. </;>. Cic. 
ad Fam. xii. 11.) 

CA'KTTIALO (Kap0d\wv), 1. A commander 
of the Carthagiuiau ilcet in the first Punic war, 
who was sent by his colleague Adherbal, in b. v. 
249, to burn the Roman fleet, whicli was riding 
at anchor olf Lilybaeuin. While Carthalo was 
engaged in this enterprise, Hiiiiilco, the governor 
of Lilybaeiini, who ])erceived that the Roman 
army on land was anxious to afford tJieir support 
to the fleet, sent out his mercenaries against the 
Roman troops, and Carthalo endeavoured to draw 
the Roman fleet into an engagement. The latter, 
liowever, withdrew to a town on the coast and 
prepared themselves for defence. Carthalo was 
repulsed with some loss, and after having taken a 
few transports, he retreated to the nearest river, 
and watched the Romans as they siiiled away 
from the coast. When the consul L. Junius Pul- 
lus, on his return from Syracuse, had doubled 
Pachynum, he ordered liis fleet to sail towards 
Lilybaeum, not knowing what had happened to 
those whom he had sent beforcj him. Carthalo 
informed of his approach, immediately sailed out 
against liim, in order to meet him before he could 
join the other part of the fleet. PuIIus fled for 
refuge to a rocky and dangtu'ous jxirt of the sea, 
w'here Carthalo did not venture to attack him ; 
but he took his station at a place between the 
two Roman fleets to watch them and prevent their 
joining. Soon after a fearful storm arose which 
destroyed the whole of tlus Roman fleet, while the 
Carthaginians, who were better sailors, had sought 
a safe j)lace of refuge before the storm broke out. 
(Polyb. i. 53, 54.) 

2. The Carthaginian commander of the cavalry 
in the army of Hannibal. In n. c. 217, he fought 
against L. Hostilius Mancinus, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Casilinum, and put him to flight. The 
Romans, under Mancinus, who were merely a re- 
connoitering band whicli had been sent out by 
the dictator, Q. Fabius, at last resolved to make 
a stand against the enemy, hut nearly all of them 
were cut to pieces. This Carthalo is probably 
the noble Carthaginian of the same name, whom 
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Hannibal, after the battle of Cannae, in n. c. 216, 
sent to Rome with ten of the Roman prisoners to 
negotiate the ransom of the nri'.(>m*rs, and to treat 
about iKXice. Rut v. -'hulo ap])ro!U'h(‘d 

Home, a lictor i'id him (|uit the 

Roman territoi v . ’ : In n. c. 2b}!, 

when Taivntum K'-comiut rcd by the Ro¬ 

mans, Carthalo Avas commaiulcr of the (urtlia- 
giniaii garrison tlu're. He laid down liis arms, 
and as he Avas going to the coiisiil to sue for mer¬ 
cy, ho Avas killed by a Roman soldier. (Civ. xxii. 
1.5,58, xxvii. 16; Appian, r/c liclL Annih. 4!l; 
Diou Cass. Fratfm. 1.52, ed. Reimar.) 

3. One of the two Icmlers of the popular y)arty 
at Carthage after the close of the senmd Pmue 
wav. He held au otUee which Appiau calls boo 
tharclms, and Avhich seems to liave biam a sort of 
iribuneship ; and while in his oflicial capaiity lie 
was travelling through the country, he attacked 
some of the subjects of Masinissa, Avlm had 
pitched their tents on controverted ground. lie 
killed seA'ond of them, made some booty, and ex¬ 
cited the Africans against the Nuniidians. 'I'ln-so 
and other acts of hostility bi'twecn the Gartli.a- 
gnnian.s and Masinis.sii cailed for the intcrfrrrjuv 
of the Romans, who how<'vcr rather fosten'd the 
hostile feeling, than allayed it. The result Avns an 
open war between the Carthagitiians and Masi¬ 
nissa. When at length the Romans began to 
make preparations for the third Punic war, the 
Carthaginians endeavoured to conciliate the Uo- 
msins hy condemning to death the authors of the 
war with Ma.sinissa ;and Carthalo was accordingly 
e.xecnted. (Appian, de Bell. Fun. 63, 74.) [Ij. S.J 

CARTPLJIJS, an early Roman jurist, who 
probably lived not hiter than the time of Caligula, 
as in Dig. 28, tit. 5, s. 69, he is cited by Prociilus, 
Avho adopts his opinion in the case in question in 
preference to that of Trebatiu'' '’’he cise was 
this—Let A or B, Avhichever wishes. In . licir. 
They both wish. Cartiliua says. Roth take: Trc- 
batius. Neither. In Dig. 13, tit. 6, s. 5, § 13, he 
is cited by Ulpian. It was Ant. Aug rinus who 
{Emend. 3, 9) first brought these passages into 
notice, and rescued the name of (’artilius from ob¬ 
livion. In the former jiassiigo the Haloandrino edi¬ 
tions of the Digest have (’arfilius, and, in the 
latter, an early eorrectoi' of the FIorentL>'* manu¬ 
script, not being i'amiliar Avith the name Cartilius, 
enclosed it in brackias as a mark of condemnation. 

1’Jie jurist Cartilius is evidently different from 
the Catilius, not (Jartilius Sevems, who was prao- 
poaitus Syriae, praefectus urbi, and great-grand¬ 
father of the. emjvernr M. Antoninus. (Plin. Ep. 
i. 22 ; iii. 12 ; Spart. IJadr. 5, 15, 22 ; Capitol. 
Antmi. Fiua'l ; M. Ani. 1 ; Dion (lass. ix. 21.) The 
name of this Catilius appears in the Fasti, a. d. 
121, as consul for the second time, three ye.ars after 
the death of Trajan. His first consulate does not 
appear in the Fasti, and therefore it may be in¬ 
ferred that he was consul sujfirtus. If the rescript 
of Trajan, cited Dig. 29, tit. 1, s. 24, were ad¬ 
dressed, according to the Haloandrino reading, to 
Catilius Severus, it is probably referable to the 
time of the proconsulate succeeding his first consul¬ 
ship. (Bertrandus, 2, 22, 1. Maiansius, ii. p. 
273—287.) [J. T. G.J 

CARTIMANDUA, or CARTISMANDUA, 
queen of the Brigantes in Britain, about a. d. 50, 
in which year she treacherously delivered up to 
the Romans Caractacus, who had come to seek her 
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protection. By this act of treachery towards her 
own countrymen, she won the favour of the Ro¬ 
mans, and increased her power. Hence, says 
Tacitus, arose wealth and luxury, and Cartimandua 
repudiated her own liusband Venutius to share her 
bed and throne with Vellocatiis, the arm-bearer of her 
husband. This threw her state into a civil war, a 
portion of herpeople supportiiif^ Venutius a^iinst the 
adulterer. Venutius collected an army of auxiliaries, 
dafnntnd the Uri^,antes, and reduced C'artimaudua 
to the last extremity, Slie solicited the aid of the 
Romans, who rosciu'd her from her danger; hut 
Venutius remained in possession of her kingdom, 
A. n. (UK (Tnc. Ann. xii. il(). Id, I fiat. iii. 45.)[L.S.] 

CARVl'LIA (IKNS, plebeian, came into dis¬ 
tinction during the. Samnite wars. The first mcm- 
b(5r of the gens wlio ol)tain<-d the consulship was 
Sp. Carvilius in n. c, ‘J.’M, who received the sur¬ 
name of Maxim ITS, which was handed down as a 
regular family-uaiiuu For ihoscT whose cognomen 
is not mentioned, s(*e raitvnJi'S. 

'J'he following coin is rel- rred to this gens, and 
the three names u})on it, <’ak. (.)gvl. Vkr., are 
those of three triumvirs of tlio mint. 
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Si*. Cauvjmi'.s, tribunes of the plebs ii. c. 212, 
accused M. Rostumius. [I*osti;mius.] (Liv.xxv. 3.) 

3. Sp. Carvilius, was sent by Cn. Siciniiis to 
Rome in n. c. 171, when Perseus despatched an 
embassy to the senate. When the senate ordered 
the ambassadors to quit Italy within eleven days, 
Carvilius was appointed to keep watch over them, 
till they embarked on board their ships, (Liv. xlii. 
30‘.) 

4. C. Carvilius of Spolctium, negotiated on 
behalf of the Roman gjirrison the surrender of 
ITseana, a town of the Penestae, to Perseus in B. c. 
10'/. (Liv. xliii. 18, 19.) 

CARUS, a Roman poet, and a contemporary of 
Ovid, who appears to have written a poem on 
Hercules. (Ovid, rw Pont. iv. IG. 7.) 

CARUS, M. AURl'i'JJ US, according to Victor, 
whow? account is continued by Sidonius Apolli- 
iiaris and Zonaras, was a native of Narbonne in 
Gaul; but Vopiscus professes to be unable to speak 
with certainty either of his lineage or birth-phice, 
and quotes the conflicting statements of older 
authorities, who variously represented that he was 
bom at Milan ; or in Illyria, of Carthaginian ances¬ 
tors ; or in the metropolis, of Illyrian parents. He 
himself undoubtedly claimed Roman descent, as 
appears from a letter addressed by him- when pro- 
consul of Cilicia to his legate Junius, hut this is 
not inconsistent with the supposition that be may 
have belonged to some city which was also a 
colony. After passing through many ditferent 
stages of civil and military preferment, he was ap¬ 
pointed praefect of the praetorians by Probus, who 
entertained the highest respect for his talents and 
integrity. When that prince was murdered by 
the soldiers at Sirraium in a. d. 282, Carus was 
unanimously hailed as his successor, and the choice 
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of the troops was confirmed by the senate. The 
new raler, soon after his accession, gained a victory 
over the Sannatians, who had invaded Illyricum 
and were threatening Thrace and even Italy itself. 
Having conferred the title of Caesar upon both his 
sons, he nominated Curinus, the elder, governor of 
all the Western provinces, and, accompanied by 
Numerianus, the younger, set out upon an expedi¬ 
tion against the Persians which had b<H'n planned 
by his predecessor. Tlie campaign which followed 
was most glorious for the Roman arms. The 
enemy, distracted by internal dissensions, were 
unable to oppose a vigorous resistance to the in¬ 
vaders. All Mesoj)otaniia was quickly occupied, 
—Selcucia and Ctesi))lion were forced to yield. 
But the cimicr of Cams, who was preparing to 
push his ctmquests be vond the Tigris, was suddenly 
cut short, for lie p(;rished by disease, or troacheiy, 
or, as the ancient historians commonly report, by 
a stroke of lightning, towards the close of 283, 
after a reign of little mure than sixteen months. 
'J’he account of his cl(;atli, transmitted by his secre¬ 
tary Junius Cal])huniiiis to the praefect of the 
city, is so confused and mysterious that we can 
MiLirrly avoid the surmise that his end was has- 
ti'iicd by foul })lay, and sus})icion has riTSted upon 
ArriuH Aper, who was afterwards put to death by 
Diocletian on the charge of having murdered Nu- 
nieriamts. 

According to the picture drawn by the Augustan 
historian. Cams held a miihlle rank between those 
preeminent in virtue or in vice, beijig neither very 
bad nor very good, but rather good than bad. 
His chameter undoubtedly stood high before his 
elevation to the throne: no credit is to be attached 
to the rumour that he was accessary to the death 
of his benefactor, Probus, whose murderers ho 
sought out and punished with the sternest justice, 
and the short period of his sway was unstained 
by any great crime. But the atrocities of Carinus 
threw a shade over the memory of his father, 
whom men could not forgive for having bequeathed 
his power to such a son. (Vopisc. Chrtfs; Aurei. 
Viet. Coes, xxxviii., Bjnt. xxxviii.; Zonar. xii. 30 ; 
Eutrop. ix. 12.) [W. R.] 



CARUS, JU'LIUS, one of the murderers of T. 
Vinius when (Jalha was put to death in A. D. 69. 
(Tac. /P.st. i. 42.) 

CARUS, MKTIUS, one of the most infamous 
informers under Doinitian. (Tac. Agric. 45 ; Juv. 
i. 36 ; Martial, xii. 25 ; Plin. /i'p. i. 5, vii. 19, 27.) 

CA'RUS, SEIUS, son of Fasci.anus, at one 
time })raefectu8 urbi, was put to death by Elaga- 
balus under the pretext that he had stirred up a 
mutiny among some of the soldiers quartered in 
the camp under the Alban Mount, but in reality 
because he was rich, elevated in station, and high 
in intellect. He was brought to trial in the palace 
and there executed, no one appearing to give evi¬ 
dence against him except his accuser the emperor. 
(Dion Casa. Ixxix. 4.) [W. R.] 
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CARY A'TIS (Kapvdris), a Bumame of Artemis, 
derived from the town of Caryae in Laconia. 
Here the statue of the goddess stood in the open 
air, and maidens celebrated a festival to her every 
year with dances. (Paus. iii. 10. § 8, iv. 16. § 5; 
Serv. (kJ Firr;. Edog. viii. 30.) [L. S.J 

CARY'stlUS, ANTPGONUS. [Antigonus 
of Carystus.] 

CA R Y'STIUS (KopiiffTtos), a Greek gnimmarian 
of Pergainus, who lived after the time of Niciinder 
(Athen. xv. p. 684), and consequently about the 
end of the second century n. c. He is mentioned as 
the author of siiveral works; 1. 'IffropiKd liirofi- 
vgpara, sometimes also called simply VTro/xtrgiaara^ 
an historical work of wliich great use was madt; by 
Athenaeus, who has jueserved a considerable num¬ 
ber of statements from it. (i. p. 24, x. p. 434, &c., 
xi pp. 506, 508, xii. jip. 542, 548, xiii. p. 577, xiv. 
p. 630; comj). Schol. ad Arhifnpk. Ar. 575, lul 
Thfoait. xiii. 22.) It must have consisted of at 
least three books, as the third is referred to by 
Atl)enaeus. 2. Tlepl SidaaKaXiwv^ that is, an ac¬ 
count of the Greek dramas, of the time and place 
of their performance, of their success, and the like. 
(Athen, vi. p. 235 ; the Greek Life of Sophocles,) 
3. Ilepl SwrdSou, or a coimnentury on the poet 
SoUuies. (Athen. xiv. p. 620.) AU the.se works 
are lost. [L. S.J 

CARYSTUS (Kapuoros), a son of Cheiron and 
Chariclo, from whom the town of Carystus in 
Euboea was beli<‘ved to liave derived its name. 
(Schol. ad Vind, rgth. iv. 181; Eustath. axl Horn. 
p.281.) ‘ [L.S.] 

CASCA, the name of a plebeimi family of the 
Servilia gens. 

1. C. Skkviiius C-iSOA, was tribune of tlie 
ph.'bs in n. c. 212. In that year Al. Postumius, 
a larmer of the jiublic revenue, and a relation of 
Casca, was accu.sed of jjaving defrauded the 
republic, and his only liope of escaping condemna¬ 
tion was (kisca, who, however, was eitlmr too 
honest or too timid to interpose on his behalli 
(Liv. XXV. 3.) 

2. 1*. Skrvilti.’S C.\sca, one of the conspirators 
against Caesar, who aimed the iirst stroke; at his 
assassination, n. c, 44. Ho was in that year tribune 
of the phrbs, and soon afterwards lied from Home, 
as he anticipated tin; revenge wliich Octavi.'inus 
was going to take. His lejaving Romo as tribuni' 
was against the constitution, and his colleague, 
P. Titius, accordingly carried a decree in the as¬ 
sembly of the peo]>](;, by which he was deprived of 
Ids tribimeship. lie fought in the battle of Phi¬ 
lippi, and died shortly afterwards. (Appian 7/. f-1 
ii, 113, 115, 117 ; Dion Cass. .\liv. 52, xlvi. 4.9; 
Cic. Philipp, xiii, 15, ad Alt. i. 17, ad Brut. i. 18; 
Pint, linit. 17, 45.) 

3. C. Servilii^s Ca.sca, a brother of the pre¬ 

ceding, and a friend of Ciicsar, notwithstanding 
which he was likewise one of the conspirators 
against the life of the dictator. (Appian, B. C. 
ii. 113; Plut. 66; Suet. Ca£s. 82; Dion 

Cass. xliv. 52; Cic. Philipp, ii. 11.) 
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The foregoing coin of the Servilia gens belongs 
either to No. 2 or No. 3; it contains on the obverse 
the head of Neptune, and on the reverse a figure 
of Victory. [L. S.] 

A. CASCK'LLIUS, an eminent Roman jurist, 
contemporary w'ith Trebatius, whom he exceeded 
in eloquence, though Trebatius surpassed him in 
legal skill. Their contemporary, Ofilius, the dis¬ 
ciple of Servius Sulpicius, was more learned than 
either. Casc<‘llius, according to Pliny the Elder 
(77. N. viii. 40), was the disciple of one Volcatius, 
who, on a certain occasion, was saved by a dog 
from the attack of robbers. Pomponius (Dig. 1, 
tit. 2, 8. 2, § 45), according to the Florentine ma¬ 
nuscript, writes thus—“• Fuit Cascellius, Mucius, 
Volusii auditor: denique in illius honorem testa- 
mento P. Mucinm nepotem ejus reliquit hcredem.” 
This may be understood to mean that, at the end 
of a long life, C^ascelliiis made the grandson of his 
fellow-pupil his heir, but a man is more likely to 
honour his praeceptor than his fellow-pupil, and, on 
this comiti-uction, the Latinity is liursh, both in 
the use of the singular for the plural, and in the 
reference of the word illius to the former of the 
two names, Alucius and Velusius, which are con¬ 
nected merely by collocation. Hence the con¬ 
jectural reading of Ralduinus adopted by IliTtran- 
dus {de Vitis Jurisp. 2, 19), viz. P^uit Cascellius 
Alucii et Volcatii auditor,” has gained the approba¬ 
tion of many critics. 

Cascellius was a man of stern republican princi¬ 
ples : of Caesar’s proceedings he spoke witli tlie 
utmost freedom. Neither hope nor fear eould 
induce him, n. o. 41, to compose legal forms for the 
donations of the triumvirs, the fruits of tlieir ]>ro- 
scriptions, which he looked upon as wliolly iiTcgu- 
lur and illegal. His independence ajid liberty of 
speech he ascribed to two things, which most men 
regiirdcd as misfortunes, old age and cliildlessuess. 
Jn offices of honour, be never advanced beyond the 
first step, the quaestorship, thougli he survived to 
the reign of Augustus, who ofi'ered him the j;o]j- 
sulship, which he declined. (Val. Alax. vi. 2, § 
12, Dig. c.) 

( ascellius is frequently quoted at second hand in 
the Digest, especially by Javolonus. In J)ig. 35, 
tit. 1, B. 40, B. 1, and 32, b. 100, § 1, we find him 
differing from Ofilius. In the latter passage, tlie 
case proposed was this:—A man loaves by will 
two specific marble statues, {ind all his marble. 
Do Jiis other marble statues pass ? Cascellius 
thought not, and Labeo agreed with him, in oppo¬ 
sition to Ofilius and Trebatius. 

In Dig. 38, tit. 5, s. 17, § 5, the following 
words occur in a quotation from Ulpian, Labeo 
quarto l*ostcrioruin scripsit, nec Aristo, vel Aulus, 
utpotc probabile, notant.” 1‘^or Aulus here it is 
not unlikely that Paulus ought to be read, for Cas¬ 
cellius is no where else in the Digest called Aulus 
simply. Alorcover, he was of older standing tlwn 
Labeo, and the only work of Cahcellius extant in 
the time of Pom[)oaius (who was anterior to Ul¬ 
pian), was a book of legal ions roots {ieuedidortim 
liber). 

In conversation, Cascellius was graceful, amusing, 
and witty. Several of liis good sayings are pre¬ 
served. When a client, wishing to sever a part- 
m*rship in a ship, sjiid to him, ‘‘ Navem dividere 
volo,” his answer was, “ Y ou will destroy your 
sliip.” He jirobably remembered the story of the 
analogous quibble on the words of a treaty, which, 
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to the disgrace of the Romans, deprived Antiochus 
the Great of his whole fleet. Vatinius, an un¬ 
popular personage, for whom it is to be presumed 
that Cascellius had no great liking, had been pelted 
with stones at a gladiatorial show, and consequently 
got a clause inserted in the edict of the aediles, 
“ ne quis in arenam nisi poraum mitteret.’* About 
this time, the question was put to Cascellius, whe¬ 
ther a mtx pinea were a pomuvi^ it being a l»;gal 
doubt whether fruits with hard as widl as with 
soft external rind, were included in the term. Si 
in Viitinlum missunis es, pomum est.” (Quintil. 
vi. .‘1 ; Macrob. Saturn, ii. 6.) 

Horace (Ars Poet. 1171, 37*2) pays a compliment 
to the established legal reputation of Cascellius— 

“-nec scit quantum Cascellius Aulus, 

Et tamcn in prctio est.” 

The old scholiast on this passage remarks, that 
Gellius mentions Cascellius with praise, but this 
seems to be a mistake, unless the lost poi-tions of 
Gellius should bear out the scholiast’s assertion. 
He probably confounds the jurist with Cacsellius 
Vindex, the grammarian, who is frequently cited 
by Gellius. The name of the jurist is often cor¬ 
ruptly spelt CaeHiilliiis, Ces(‘liiis, &c. 

When an interdictum recuperandae possessionis 
was followed by an action on a sponsio, if tlie 
claimant were successful in recovering on the 
sponsio, he was entitled as a consequence to the 
restitution of possession by wluit was called the 
Cascellianum or secutorium judicium. ((Jains, iv. 
10‘b‘, 1G9.) Tt is likely that tliis judicium was de¬ 
vised by A. Cascellius. 

Cicero {pj'o IJalho., 20) and Yal. Maximus (viii. 
12, § 1) say, that Q. Mucius Scaevol.'i, the augur, 
a most accomplished lavvycu', when he was consulted 
concerning jus pnu'diaforiuni^ used to refer his 
clients to P\irius and Cascellius, who, being them¬ 
selves praediatores, and consequently personally in¬ 
terested in that ])art of tlu^ law, had mad<‘ it their 
peculiar study. The quotations fj‘om our Cascellius 
in the Digest, do not point to pi-aediatorian law, 
and a consideration t)f dates goes far to prove, that 
Cascellius praediator, wjis not our jurist, but per¬ 
haps his lather. The old augur died when Cicero 
was very young, but our Cascellius might still have 
been his disciple. 

(Amm. Marc. xxx. G ; Rutilius, Vitae JCtormn, 
36 ; IJcrtrandus, de Jurisp. ii. 19 ; Guil. (Irotius, i. 
10; Strauch. ViUui aluiuot JCtoru/n, p. 62 ; Mena- 
gius, Amoen, Jur. c. 8 ; D’Arnaud, Vitae Scaerda- 
rum.^ § 4, p. 14; Heincccius,///.s-^. Jur. Rom. §§ 190, 
191 ; Edelmann, [Stockmann,] De Re?/edu’tis A. 
Cascelliif Lips. 1803 ; Bynkershoek, Praetormissa 
ad Pomponium, p. 57 ; Lagemans, de Aulo Cas- 
cellioJCto. Lug. Bat. 1823; Zimmern, R. R. ii. i. 
pp. 299, 300.) [.1. T. G.] 

CA'SIUS (KcCrrios), a suniame of Zeus, derived 
from mount Casion not fur from Pelusium, on 
which the god had a temple. (Strab. xvi. p. 760; 
Plin. If. N. iv. 20, V. 14.) [US.] 

CA'SMILUS. [Cadmilus.] 

CASPE'RIUS, a centurion who served under 
the praefect (,'aelius Pollio, and commanded the 
garrison of a stronghold called Gomeac hi a. i). 52, 
during a war between the Armenians and Hibe- 
rians. ('aelius Pollio acted the part of a traitor 
towards the Armenians, but found an "lionest oppo¬ 
nent in Casperius, who endeavoured, though in 
vain, to induce the Hiberians to raise the siege. 
In A. D. 62 we find him still serving as centurion 
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in Armenia, and Corbulo sent him as ambassador 
to Vologeses to expostulate with him respecting 
his conduct. (Tac. Ann. xii. 45, xv. 5.) [L. S.J 

CASPE'RIUS AELIA'NUS. [Aklianus.] 
CASSANDA'NE {KaaffavSdpri)^ a Persian 
lady of the family of the Achaemenidae, daughter 
of Phamaspes, who married Cyrus the Great, and 
became by him the mother of Cambyses. She 
died before her husband, who much lamented her 
loss, and ordered a general mourning in her 
honour. (Herod, ii. 1, in. *2.) [E. E.] 

CASSANDER (Ka(ro-aj/5pos). 1. King of Mace- 
doniii, and son of Antipater, w'as 35 years old before 
his father’s death, if we may trust an incidental 
notice to that eflect in Athenaeus, and must, there¬ 
fore, have been born in or before b. c. 354. 
(Athen. i. p. 18, a.; Droysen, Gesch. der Nach- 
foUjvr Alfiaxinders, p. 256.) His first appearance 
in history is on the occasion of his being sent from 
Macedonia to Alexander, then in Bab 3 don, to 
defend his father against his accusers: here, 
according to Plutarch (A/c-r. 74), Cassander wms 
so struck by the sight, to him new, of the Persian 
ceremonial of prostration, that he could not restniin 
his laughter, and the king, incensed at his rude¬ 
ness, is said to have seized him by the hair and 
d:ished his head against the wall. Allowing for 
some exagg(;ration in this story, it is certain that 
he met with some treatment from Alexander which 
left on his mind an indelibh; impression of terror 
and hatred,—a feeling which ])erlia})8 nearly as 
much as ambition urged him afterwards to the 
destruction of tiie roA’al familir. The story which 
ascribed Alexander’s death to poison [see pp. 201, 
320], 8pok(! also of Cassander as the ])crBon who 
brought tlh! deadly water to Babylon. With 
r(‘s}»ect to tlie satrapy of Curia, which is said by 
Diodorus, Justin, and Curtins to have been given 
to Cassander among the arrangements of b. c. 323, 
the confusion between the names Cassander and 
Asunder is pointtid out in p. 379, a. (Comp. 
Diod. xviii. 68.) On Polyspcrchon’s being ap¬ 
pointed to succeed Antipater in the regency, Cas- 
sandcr was continiu^d in the secondary dignity of 
CJiiliarch (see AVess. ad Diod. xviii. 48 ; PhUolog, 
Mus. i. 380),—an office which had lueviously 
been conferred on him bj' his father, that he might 
serve as a check on Antigonus, when (n. c. 321) 
the latter was entrustc'd by^ Antipater with the 
command of the forces against Eumenes. Being, 
however, dissatisfied with this arrangement, he 
strengthened himself by^ an alliance with Ptolemy 
Lagi and Antigonus, and entered into war with 
Poh'sperchon. For the o])eratious of the contend¬ 
ing parties at Athens in n. c. 318, sec p. 125, b. 
Till! failure of Polysperchon at Megalopolis, in the 
same year, had the clfect of bringing over most of 
the Greek states to Cassandt!r, and Athens also 
surrendered to him, on condition that slie should 
keep her city, territory, revenues, and ships, only 
continuing the ally of the conqueror, who should 
be allowed to retain Munychia till the end of the 
war. He at the same time settled the Athenian 
constitution by establishing 10 ininae (half the 
sum that hjul been appointed by Antipater) as the 
qualification for the full rights of citizenship (see 
Bockh, l*ubt. Kcon. of AtJu.ns, i. 7, iv. 3) ; and 
the union of clemency and energy which his gene¬ 
ral conduct exhibited, is said to have procured him 
many adherents. While, however, he was suc¬ 
cessfully advancing his cause in the south, intelli- 
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gence reached him that Eurydice and her husband 
Arrhidaeus had fallen victims to the vengeance of 
Olympias, who had also murdered Cassander’s 
brother Nicanor, together with 100 of his princi¬ 
pal friends, and had even torn from its tomb the 
corpse of lollas, another brother of his, by whom 
she asserted (the story being now probably propa¬ 
gated for the first time), that Alexander had been 
}>oisoned. Cassander immediately raised the siege 
of Tegesi, in which he was (uigaged, and hastened 
with all speed into Macedonia, though he thereby 
loft the Peloponnesus open to Polysperchon’s son 
[Alexander], and cutting off from Olympias 
all hope of aid from Polysperchon and Acacides 
[Galas, ArARKiiiAs], besieged her in Pydna 
throughout the winter of n. c. ;J17. In the spring 
of the ensuing year she was obliged to surrender, 
and Cassander shortly after caused her to be put 
to death in defiance of his positive agreement. 
The way now seemed open to him to the throne 
of Mac(?don, and in furtherance of the atUiinment 
of this obj(!ct of his ambition, he jilaced Roxana 
and her young son, Ah;xander Aegus, in custody 
at Amphipolis, not thinking it safe as yet to mur¬ 
der them, and ordered that they should no longcT 
be treated as royal persvuis. He also connected 
himself with the regal family by a marriage with 
'J'hcssalonica, half-sister to Alexander the ( ireat, in 
whose honour he founded, probably in 31(>, the 
town which bore her name ; and to tin; same 
time, perhaps, wt‘ may refer the foundation of 
Cassjindreia in Pallcne, so called after himself. 
(Strab. Ejc. a TJh, vii. p. .‘530.) Returning now 
to the south, he stopped in Hoeotia .and began the 
restoration of Thebes in the 20th ye.ar after its 
destruction by Alexander (n. c. 31.')), a measure 
highly popular with th(^ Gre(;ks, and not least so 
at Athens, besides being a mode of venting his 
hatred against Alexander’s memory. (Com]). 
Paus. ix. 7 ; Pint. Prave. c. 17 j for the 
date see also Polem. ap. Athm. i. p. 19, c.; Ca- 
saub. ad. luc.; Clinton, Fasti, ii. p. 174.) Thcnco 
advancing into the Peloponnesus, he retook most 
of the towns which the son of Polysperchon had 
gained in his absence ; and soon after he succeed¬ 
ed ahso in attaching Pol^^sperchon himself and 
Alexander to his cause, and withdrawing them 
from that of Antigonns, against whom a strong 
co.alition laid been formed. (See pp. 12G, a, 137, 
b.] Rut ill H. 31 3, Antigoiius contrived, by 
bolding out to them the prosjxict of indej)endeiiee, 
to detach from Cass.aiider all the Greek cities 
where he had garrisons, exce])t Corinth and 
Sicyon, in which Polysperchon and Cnitesipolis 
(Alexander’s widow) still maintained their 
ground; and in the further operations of the w.ar 
Cassander’s cause continued to decline till thi; 
hollow peace of 311, by one of the terms of which 
he was to retain his authority in Europe till Alex¬ 
ander Aegus should be grown to manhood, while 
it was likewise provided tluat all Greek states 
should he independent. In the same yc.ar Cassan¬ 
der made one more step towards the throne, by 
the murder of the young king and his mother 
Roxana. In b. c. 310, the war w.as renewed, and 
Polysperchon, who once more ap|)ears in opposition 
to Casstinder, advanced against liim with Hercules, 
the son of Alexander the Groat and Barsine, 
whom, acting probably under instructions from 
Antigonus, he h.ad put forward as a claimant to 
the crown; but, being a man apparently with all the 
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unscrupulous cruelty of Cassander without his 
talent and decision, he was bribed by the latter, 
who promised him among other things the govern¬ 
ment of the Peloponnesus, to murder the young 
prince and his mother, b. c. 309. [Barsine, 
No. 1.] At this time the only places held by 
Cassander in Greece were Athens, Corinth, and 
Sicyon, the two latter of which were betrayed to 
I*toleiny by Cratesipolis, in b. c. 308 ; and in 
.‘507, Athens was recovered by Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, from Demetrius the Plialorean, who 
had held it for Cassiinder from n. c. 318, with the 
specious title of “ Guardian” {evt/j.eXrjT'^s). In 
M. c. 306, when Antigonus, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy took the naint! of king, Cassander was 
saluted with the same title by his subjects, though 
according to Plutarch {Dcmeir. 18) he did not 
assume it himself in his letters. During the siege 
of Rhodes by Demetrius in 30.'), t.'assaiider sent 
supplies to the besieged, and took advantage of 
Demetrius being thus employed to assail again the 
Grecian cititis, occup 5 Mng Corinth with a garrison 
under Prej)elaus, and laying siege to Atliens. 
15ut, in B. c. 304, Demetrius having concluded a 
p(!:u:e with the Rhodians, obliged him to raise the 
siege and to retreat to the north, whither, having 
made himself master of southern Greece, he ad¬ 
vanced ag.ainst him. Cassander first endeavoured 
to obtain peace by an application to Antigonus, 
and then failing in this, he induced Lysimachus 
to effect a diversion by c.arrying tlu; war into Asia 
against Antigonus, and sent also to Seleucus and 
Ptolemy for assisLance. Meanwhile D(mn*trius, 
with far superior forces remained nnacc()untal)ly 
inactive in Thessaly, till, being summoned to his 
father’s aid, he concluded a hasty tnaity with Cas¬ 
sander, providing noininully for the inde])endcnce 
of all Greek cities, and passed into Asia, u c. 302. 
In the next yiair, 301, the decisive battle of Ipsus, 
in which Antigonus and Demetrius were defeated 
and the former slain, relieved Cassander from his 
chief cause of appreliension. After the battle, the 
four kings (Seleucus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysim.achus) divided among them the dominions 
of Antigonus as well as what they alread}’^ pos¬ 
sessed ; and in this division Macedonia and 
Greece were assigned to Cassander. (Com^. 
Daniel, viii.; ]*olyb. v. 67 ; App. /Jd/. Sj/r. p. 

] 22, ad fin.) To B. c. 299 or 298, we must refer 
Cassander’s inv.asion of Corcyra, which had re¬ 
mained free since its deliverance by Demetrius, 
II. c. 303, from the Spartan adventurer Cleonymus 
(comp. Liv. X. 2 ; Diod. xx. 105), and which may 
perhaps have been ceded to Cassander as a set-off 
against Demetrius’ occupation of Cilicia, from 
which he had driven Cassander’s brother Plelstar- 
chus. The island, however, was deliveri:d by Aga- 
thocles of Syracuse, who compelled C’-assandcr to 
withdraw from it. In B. c. 298, we find him car¬ 
rying on his intrigues in southern Greece, and 
assailing Athens and Elat(^a in Phocis, which were 
successfully defended by Olympiodoiois, the Athe¬ 
nian, with assistance from the Aetolians. Not 
being al)lc. therefore to succeed by forces of arms, 
Cassander encouraged Lacliares to seize tlie 
tyranny of Athens, whence however Demetrius 
expelled him ; and Cassander’s plans were cut 
short by his death, which was caused by dropsy 
in the autumn of b. c. 297, as Drey sen places it; 
Clinton refers it to 296. (Diod. xviii.—xx. xxi. 
Eacc. 2; Piut, Pliodon, Pyrrhw, Dtrmtrim; 
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Just, xii.-xv.; Arrian, Anah. vii. 27; Pans. i. 25, 
26, X. 34; Droysen, Gesch. der Nachf. Alexan¬ 
ders ; Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. vii.) It will have 
appeared from the above account that there was no 
act, however cruel and atrocious, from which Cas- 
sander ever shrunk where the objects he had in 
view required it; and yet this man of blood, this 
ruthless and unscrupulous murderer, was at the 
same time a man of refinement and of cultivated 
literary tastes,—one who could feel the beauties 
of Homer, and who knew his poems by heart. 
(Caryst. ap. A then. xiv. p. 620, b.) For a sketch 
of his character, eloquently drawn, see Droysen, 
pp. 256, 257. The head on the obverse of the 
annexed coin of Cassander is that of Hercules. 



2. A rorinthian, who with his countryman 
Apfathynus, havin'? unsuspiciously entered the 
port of Leucas with four ships of Taurion’s squa¬ 
dron, was treacherously seized there by the Illy¬ 
rians, and sent to Scerdilaidas the Illyrian kin}?. 
The latter had thou}?ht himself wronged by 
PJiilip V. of Maccdoniji, in not receiving the full 
sum agrotid on fof his services in the social war, 
and had sent out 15 cutters to pay himself by 
piracy, «. c. 216. (I*oIyh. v. 05.) 

3. An Aegiuetan, who, at the Achaean con¬ 
gress, held at Megalo})olis, B. c. 166, followed 
Apollonides in dissuading the assembly from ac¬ 
cepting the 120 tiilents proffered them as a gift 
by king Kumenes II. [Se<! p. 2.‘>7, a.] He re¬ 
minded the Achaeans, that the A«‘ginetans, in con- 
Si^quence of their adherence to the league, had 
been conciuered and enslaved by P. Sulpicius 
(n. c. 206), and that tlndr island, having been 
given up by Home to the A<'tolians, had b(?en sold 
by them to Attains, the father of F/Uiiienes. He 
called on Kumenes to shew his good-will to the 
Achaeans rather by the restoration of Aegina than 
by gifts of money, and he urgird the assembly not 
to n'ceiN'c presents which would prevemt their ever 
attempting the deliverance of the Aeginotans. 
The money of the king of I’ergamus was refused 
by the congress. (Polyb. xi. 6, xxiii. 7, 6 ; comp. 
Liv. XX vii. 33 ; Plat. A rat. 34.) 

4. An oflicer in the siTvice of Philip V. of 

ATacedon, whom the king, exasperated by the 
Homans calling on him to give up Aenns and Ma- 
roneia in Thnice, employed as his chief instru¬ 
ment in the cruel massacre of the Maronites, b. c. 
165. Being desired by the Romans to send Cas¬ 
sander to Rome for examination before the senate 
on the subject of the massacre, he causiid him to 
be poisoned on his way, in Kj)eirus, to prevent any 
untoward revelations. (Polyb. xxiii. 13, 14; 
Liv. xxxix. 27, 34.) [E. E.] 

CASSANDRA {KaaadvSpa), also called Alex¬ 
andra (Pans. hi. 19. § 5, 26. § 3), was the fairest 
among the daughters of Priam and Hecabe. There 
are two points in her story which have furnished 
the ancient poets with ample materials to dilate 
upon. The first is her prophetic power, concerning 
which we have the following traditions: Cassandra 
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and Ilellenus, when yet children, were left by 
their parents in the sanctuary of the Thymbraean 
Apollo. The next morning they were found en¬ 
twined by serpents, which were occupied with 
purifying the children’s ears, so as to render them 
capable of understanding the divine sounds of 
nature and the voices of birds, and of thereby 
learning the future. {T'leiz. Arpum. ad Lycoph.; 
EusUith. ad Horn. p. 663.) After Cassandra had 
grown up, she once again spent a night in the 
temple of the god. He attempted to surprise her, 
but as she resisted him, he punished her by caus¬ 
ing her prophecies, though true, to be disbelieved 
by men. (Hygin. Aai. 93.) According to another 
version, Apollo initiated her in the art of prophecy 
on condition of her yielding to his desires. The 
maiden promised to comply with his wishes, but did 
not keep her word, and the god then ordained that 
no one should believe her prophecies. (Aeschyl. 
A yam, 1207 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5; Serv. ad Aen. 
ii. 247.) This misfortune is the cause of the tragic 
part which Cassandra acts during the Trojan war : 
she continually announces the calamities which 
arc coming, without any one giving heed to what 
she says; and even Priam himsiilf looks upon her 
as a mad woman, and lias lier shut up and guarded. 
(Tzetz. 1. c.; Lycoph. 350 ; Serv. ad Acn.ii. 246.) 
It should, however, be remarked, that Homer 
knows nothing of the confinement of Cassandra, 
and in the Iliad she appears perfectly free. (//. 
xxiv. 700; comp. Od. xi. 421, &c.) During the 
w'ar Othryoneus of Cabesus sued for her hand, but 
was slain by Idomeneus (//. xiii. 363); afterwards 
Coroebus did the same, but he was killed in the 
biking of Troy, (Paus. x. 27. § 1; Virg. Aen. ii. 
344, 425.) 

The second point in her history is her fate at 
and after the taking of Troy. She fled into the 
sanctuary of Athena, and embraced the statue of 
the goddess as a snp])liant. But Ajax, the son of 
Oihuis, tore her away from the temple, and ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, evim ravishetl her in the 
sanctuary. (Strab. vi. p. 264 ; comp. Ajax.) 
When tile Gn^eks divided the booty of Troy, Cas¬ 
sandra was givmi tf) Agamemnon, who took her 
with him to Mycenae. Here she was killed by 
Clytaemnestra, and Aegisthus put to death her 
children by Agamemnon, Teledamus, and Pelops. 
(Aeschyl, Apa/n. 1260; Paus. ii. 16. §5; Horn. 
7/. xiii. 365, xxiv. 69.0 ; Od. xi. 420.) She had 
a statue at Aniyclae, and a temple with a statue at 
Leuctra in Laconia. (Paus. iii. 1.9. § 5, 26. § 3.) 
Her tomb was either at Amyclae or Mycenae 
(ii. 16. § 5), fi)r the two towns disputed the pos¬ 
session of it. 

There is another mythical heroine Cassandra, 
who was a daughter of lobates, king of Lycia. 
(Schol. ad Horn. Jl . vi. 155; comp. Bellero- 
PHON.) [L. S.] 

CA'SSIA GENS, originally patrician, after¬ 
wards plebeian. We have mention of only one 
patrician of this gens, Sp. Cassius Viscellinus, con¬ 
sul in B. c. 502, and the proposer of the first 
agrarian law, who was put to death by the patri¬ 
cians. As all the Cassii after his time are plebeians, 
it is not improbable either that the patricians ex¬ 
pelled them from their order, or that they aban¬ 
doned it on account of the murder of Viscellinus. 
The Cassia gens was reckoned one of the noblest 
in Rome; and incmbi'rs of it are constantly men- 
1 tioned under the empire as well as during the re- 
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public. (Comp. Tac. Ann. vi. 15.) The chief 
family in the time of the republic bears the name 
of Longtnus : the other cognomens during that 
time are Hkmina, Parmknsis, Ravilla, Sabaco, 
Varus, Viscellinus. Under the empire, the 
surnames are very numerous: of these an alpha¬ 
betical list is gWen below. I’lie few persons of 
this gens mentioned without any cognomen are 
given under Cassiiis. 

CASSIA'NUS (Ka<r<rtoi/dv), a Christian writer 
who was, according to Clemens of Alexandria (f/p. 
Hieron. Catal. Script. Kcdcs. 58), the author of a 
clironological work (xpovo 7 pa<;^ta). He may be the 
same as the Julius Uissianus from wliose work 
“De Continentia” a fragment is quoted by Eusebius 
{Hist. ICccles. vi. 13), and is perhaps also no other 
person than the Cassiaiius whose first book of a 
work entitled is quoted bjr Clemens of 

Alexandria. (Strom, i. p. 138.) ( L. S-] 

CASSIA'NLIS, otherwise called .T()ANNES 
MASSILIENSJS and JOANNES EREMITA, 
is celebrated in the liistory of the Christian clmrch 
as the champion of Semipelagianism, as one of the 
first founders of monastic fraternities in Western 
Europe, and as the great lawgiver by whose codes 
such societies w’crc long regulated. The date of 
his ]>irth cannot be determined with certainty, al¬ 
though A. D, 360 must be a close approximation, 
and the place is still more doubtful. Some have 
fixed upon the shores of the lOuxiiie, others upon 
Syria, others u])on the Soutli of France, and all 
alike appcutl for confinnation of their vi('ws to par¬ 
ticular expressions in his works, and to the genenil 
charnct(‘r of his phraseology. Without protending 
to decide the question, it seems on the w'hole most 
probabhi that In; was a native of the East. At a 
very early age ho became an inmate of the monas¬ 
tery of nethlehein, where he received the first 
elements of religious instruction, ami formed with 
a monk named (Jermanus an intimacy which 
exercised a ])owerfnl inlliKUice over liis future 
career. In the year .‘>.00, accompanied by his friend, 
he travcdled into Egypt, and after having passed 
seven yt'ars among the Ascetics who swarmcul in 
the deserts near the Nile, conforming to all their 
habits .and practising all their austerities, he re¬ 
turned for a short piu iod to Bethlehem, l)ut very 
soon ag.ain retired to consort with the eremites of 
the Theba’id. In he repaired to Constantino¬ 
ple, attracted by the fame of Chrysostom, and 
received ordination as de.acon I’rom liis h.ands. 
When th.at gn\at prelate was driven by jjcrsecution 
from his see, Cassianus .and Germanus were em- 
plojaal by the friends of the patriarch to lay a 
statement of the case before Pope Innocent I., and 
since Pelagius is known to have been at Rome 
about this period, it is highly probable that some 
personal intercourse may have Uiken place between 
him and his future opponent. From this time 
there is a blank in the history of Cassi.aniis until 
the ye.ar 415, when we find him established .as a 
presbyter at Mtirsfulles, where he passcul the re¬ 
mainder of his life in godly labours, having 
founded a convent for nuns and the celebrated 
abbey of St. Victor, which while under Iiis controul 
is said to have numbered five thousand inm.ates. 
These two establishments long preserved a high 
reputition, and served ns models for many similar 
institutions in Gaul and Spain. The ex.act year 
of his death is not known, but the event must be 
placed after 433, at least the chronicle of Prosper 
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represents him as being alive at that epoch. He 
was eventually canonized as a saint, and a great 
religious festival used to be celebrated in honour 
of him at Marseilhis on the 25th of July. 

The writings of Cassmnus now extant arc— 

1. “ J)e Institutis Coenobiorum Libri XII.,” 
composed before the year 418 at the request of 
C.astor [Castor], bishop of Apt, who w.as desirous 
of obtaining .accurate information with regard to the 
rules by which the cloisters in the East were go¬ 
verned. This work is divided into two distinct 
pjirts. The first four books relate exclusively to 
the mode of life, discipline, and method of perform¬ 
ing sacred offices, pursimd in various monasteries ; 
the remainder contain a series of discourses upon 
the eight great sins into wliich mankind iii gcnenil 
and monks in particular arc especially liable to fall, 
such as gluttony, pride, passion, .and the like. 
Hence Photiiis (Cod. cxcvii.) quotes these two sec¬ 
tions .as two separate treatises, and this arrange¬ 
ment appears to have been ado})ted to a certain 
extent by the author himself. (Sec Praef. Collatt. 
and Collat. xx. 1.) The subdivision of the first 
part into two, proposed by Gennadius, is unneces¬ 
sary and perplexing. 

2. “ Collationes Patrum XXIV.,” twenty-four 
sacred dialogues between Cassianus, Gerimanus, 
and Egyy)ti.an monks, in which are developed the 

! spirit and object of the monastic life, the end 
sought by tljc external obsc'rv.ances previously de¬ 
scribed. They were composed at different periods 
between 419 and <127. The firit ten are inscribed 
to Leontius, bishop of Frc'jus, and to Helladius, 
.abbot of St. Castor, the following seven to Hono- 
ratus, afterwards bishop of Arles, the hast seven to 
Joviiiianus, Mimu’vius, and other monks. In the 
course of these (;onv(>rsations, cspeci.ally in the 13th, 
wo find .an exposition of the peculiar vit*ws of Cas- 
sianiis on c*{>rtain points of dogmatic tlu'ology, coil 
nected more especially with origin.al sin, predosti- 
n.ation, free-will, and gnace, constituting the system 
which has been termed Semij)elagi.anism because it 
ste(!red a micldlti course between the extreme; posi¬ 
tions occupie*d })y St. Augustin and Pt;l.agius; for 
while the fornuT maintained, that man was by 
nature utterly corrupt and inr.aj).ablo of emerging 
from his lost state by any efibrts of his own, the 
latter held, that tlie new-born infant w^as in the 
state of Adam before the fall, h(;nce morally pure 
and capable in liimself of selecting between virtue 
and vice; While Cassianus, rejecting the views of 
both, asserted, that the natural m.an was neither 
monill}' d(‘ud nor morally sound, but morally sick, 
and therefore stood in need of medical aid, that aid 
being the Grace of God. Moreover, .according to 
liis doctrine, it is m'c essary for man of his own free 
will to sec'k this aid in order to be made whole, 
but at the same time the free-will of man cannot 
set limits to the Grace, of God which m.ay be 
exerted on behalf of those who seek it not, as in 
the case of the Apostle Paul and others. Cas¬ 
sianus certainly rejected absolute predestination 
and the limitation of justification to the elect, but 
his ideas upon these topics are not very clearly ex¬ 
pressed. Those who desire full information with 
regard to Semipclagi.an tenets will find them fully 
dt;veIoped in the works enumerated at the end of 
this article. 

3. ““De Incjirnatione Christi Libri VII.,” a con¬ 
troversial tract in confutation of the Nestorian 
heresy, drawn up about 4.30 at the request of Leo, 
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at that time archdeacon and afterwards bishop of 
Rome. 

The following essays have been ascribed erro¬ 
neously, or at all events upon insufficient evidence, 
to Cassianus :—De spirituali Medicina Monachi 
sen Dosis medica ad exinaniendos Animi Affec- 
tus“ Theologica Confessio et De Conflictu 
Vitiorum et Virtutum “ Vita S. Victoris Mar- 
tyris,” &c. There are no grounds for believing 
that he wrote, as some have asserted, a liegula 
Monsistica, now lost 

The attentive reader of this father will soon per¬ 
ceive that he was thoroughly cngrosstKl with his 
subject, and paid so little attention to the graces of 
style, that his composition is often careless and 
slovenly. At the same time his diction, although 
it bears both in words and in construction a bar¬ 
baric stamp deeply impressed, is far superior to 
that of many of his contemporaries, since it is 
plain, simple, unalFected, and intelligible, devoid of 
the fantastic conceits, shabby finery, and coarse 
paint, under which the literature of that age so 
ofUm strove to hide its awkwardness, feebleness, 
and deformity. 

The earliest edition of the collected works of 
Cassianus is that of Jlasle, J 5/511, fob, in a volume 
containing also Joannes Damascenus. It was re¬ 
printed in ]5f)9 and 1575. 'J’hese were followed 
hy the edition of Antwerp, 157ds flvo. The most 
complete and best edition is that printed at Frank¬ 
fort, 1722, fob, with the commentaries and pre¬ 
liminary dissertations of the Benedictine Oazaeus 
(Gazet), and reprinted at Leipzig in 1733, fob 
Tlie edition superintended by Gazet himself was 
published at Douuy in Itilfl, 3 vols. fob, and again 
in an enlarged form at Arras in 1023. 

The IuHiilutiones appeared at Basle in 1435 and 
1497, fob, and at Leyden, 1510, fob The existence 
of the Venice edition of 1431, mentioned by Fa- 
bricius, is doubtful. 

I'lie Jnstilutio)it>s and Col!a Hones appeared at 
Venice, 1491, fob; at Bologna, 1521, 3vo.; at 
Leyden, 15*25, 3vo,, atRome, 153,3 and 1011, 8vo. 

The jMt Tvrurtiatiime, first published sejuirately 
at Biisle in 1534, and reprinted at Baris in 1545 
and 1509, is included in Simler’s “■ Scriptures 
veteres Latini de nna Persona et duabns Naturis 
Christi,” Zurich, 1572, fob 

There is a translation of the InsHfntiunes into 
Italian by Buffi, a monk of C'arnaldoli, Venice, 
1503, 4to., of the Collotionvs into French by De 
Saligny, Paris, 10(J3, 3vo., and of the Jnslitutioncs, 
also by De Saligny, Paris, 1007, 3vo. 

For a full and elalKirate disquisition on the life, 
writings, and doctrines of Cassianus, consult the 
two essays by Dr. G. F. Wiggers, De Joanne Cas- 
siano Massilienst\ qui Semip(‘laaia?iismi A uctor vnlpo 
perhihetur^ Rostochii, 1324, 1825, 4to., and his 
article “ Cassianus" in the Fncyclopaediaof Ersch 
and Gruber. See also Getfkcm, Historia Semi- 
pelagianismi antiquissima, Gottingae, 1320. Be¬ 
sides these, we have among the older writers 
Comme,rdarius de Joanne Cassiano^ hy Cuper, in 
the Acta SS. m. J ub v. p. 438; also S. Joannes 
Cassianus illustratns, by Jo. Bapt. Guesnay, Lo}'- 
den, 105*2, 4to.; and Dissertaiio de. Vita, iScriptis 
et Dodrina JiHtnnis CassUim^ Ahlniiis J\fassiliensis, 
Semipelayianorum Drincipis, by Ouden, in his 
Comment, de Script. Keel, vob i. p. 1113. See also 
Tillemont, xiv. 157 ; Schroeck, Kirchenyrse/i. viii. 
333 ; Schoenemann, Bibliotheca Patrum Lalinarum 
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leap, V. 26 (Lips. 1792); Baehr, Geschichte der 
Bomisclien Liieratur, Snppl. Band, ii. Abtheil. p. 

! 328. [W. R.] 

CASSTA'NUS BASSUS. fBassuH.] 
CASSIEPEIA or CASSIOPEIA (KaWTrem 
or Kaaa-iSireia), the wife of Cepheus in Aethiopia, 
and mother of Andromeda, whose beauty she ex¬ 
tolled above that of the Nereids. This pride be¬ 
came the cause of her misfortunes, for Poseidon 
sent a monster into the country which ravaged the 
land, and to which Andromeda was to be sacrificed. 
But Perseus saved her life. (Jlygin. F<.ib. 64; 
comp. Andromeda.) According to other accounts 
Cassiopeia boasted that she herself surpassed the 
Nereids in beauty, and for this reason she was re¬ 
presented, when placed among the stars, as turning 
backwards. (Arat. Pliaen. 137, ; Manib 

Astron. i. 355.) [L. S. J 

CASSIODO'RUS, MAGNUS AURE'LIUS, 
or CASSTODO'RIUS, for the MSS. vary be¬ 
tween these two forms of the name, although the 
former has been generally adopted, was bom about 
A. D. 408, at Seylaceum (Scpiillace), in the country 
of the Bnittii, of an ancient, honourable, and 
wealthy Roman family. 11 is father was at one 
period secretary to Valentinian the Third, but re¬ 
tired from public life upon the death of that prince 
and the extinction of the Western Empire. Young 
Cassiodoma was soon discovered to be a boy of 
high promise, and his talents were cultivated with 
anxious assiduity and care. At a very early age 
his genius, juicomplishments,and multifarious learn¬ 
ing, attracted the attention and commanded the 
respect of the first barbarian king of ItJily, by whom 
he was chosim Comes rerum priratarum and eventu¬ 
ally Comes sucrarum lunfiiionum, an apfuiintment 
which placed him at the head of financial affairs. 
But when Odoacer after a succession of defeats 
was shut up in Ravenna by Theodorie, Cnssiodorus 
withdrew to his estates in the south, and hastened 
to recommend himseJl’ to the conqueror bv persuad¬ 
ing his countrymen and the Sicilians to submit 
without resistance. H enco, after the murdi'r of his 
former patron, he v.'as ri'ocived with the greatest 
distinction by the lu'w sovereign, was nominated 
to all the higliost offices of sffite in siiccession, and 
under a variety of different titles (for the parade 
and formality of the old court were studiously 
maintained), regulated for a long series of years 
the administration of the Ostrogothic power with 
singular ability, discretion, and success, possessing 
at once the full ccmfideiice of his master and the 
affection of the people. Perceiving, however, that 
Theodorie, enfeebled by age, was beginning lo 
yield to the selfish suggestions of evil counsellors 
and to indulge in cruelty towards liis Italian sub¬ 
jects, Cassiodorus wisely resolved to seek sheltiT 
from the approaching stonn, and, resigning all his 
honours, betook himself to the country in 524, 
thus avoiding the wretched fate of Boethius and 
Symmiichus. Recalled after the death of Tlieo- 
doric, he resumed his position, and continued to 
discharge the duties of chief minister under Ama- 
lasontha, Athalarie, Theodatus, aiid Vitiges, ex¬ 
erting all his energies to prop their tottering 
dominion. But when the triumph of Bclisarius 
and the downfall of the Ostrogoths was no longer 
doubtful, being now 70 years old, he once more re¬ 
tired to his native province, and having founded 
the monastery of Viviers (Coenobium Vivarieiises. 
Castcllciise), passed the remainder of his life, which 
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was prolonged until he had nearly completed a 
century, in the seclusion of the cloister. Here his 
activity of mind was no less conspicuous than 
when engaged in the stirring husin<‘ss of the world, 
and his efforts were directed towjirds the accom¬ 
plishment of designs not less important. The great 
object which he kept steadily in view and prose¬ 
cuted with infinite labour and uiiflagging zeal, was 
to elevate the stiimlax'd of educfition among ecclesi¬ 
astics by indiiciiig them to study the models of 
classical anti(|uity, and to extend their knowledge 
of general literature tind science. To accomplish 
this he formed a library, disbursed large sums in 
the purchase of MSS., encouragcid the monks to 
copy these with can*, and devoted a great portion 
of his time to labour of this description tind to the 
composition of elementary treatises on history, 
metfiphysics, the s(^ven liberal arts, and divinity, 
which have rendenid him not less celebrated as an 
author and a man of learning than as a politician 
and a statesman. The husure hours wliich re¬ 
mained he is said to have (unployed in the con¬ 
struction of jdiilosophical toys, such as sun-dials, 
water-clocks, everlasting lamps, and the like. The 
benefit derived from his jxn'cepts and example was 
by no means confined to tlje establishment over 
which he presided, nor to the epoch when he 
flourishiul. Tlu! same system, the. advantages of 
which were soon perceived and appreciated, was 
gradually introduced into similar institutions, the 
transcription of ancient works became one of the 
regvilar and stattnl ocou}iatiiins of the monastic life, 
and thus, in all probability, we are indirectly in¬ 
debted to Cassiodorus for the preservation of a 
large pnxportion of the most pnicious relics of an¬ 
cient genius. 'Die following is a list of all the 
writings of Cassiodorus with which we arc ac¬ 
quainted :— 

1. “ Variarum (Epi.stolarnni) Libri XIl.,” an 
assemblage of state papers drawn up by Cassiodorus 
in accordance witii the instructions of the so¬ 
vereigns whom he servxfd. In the first teti books 
the author always speaks in the person of the ruhir 
for the time being; in the last two, in his own. 
The first five contain the ordinances of Theodoric, 
the sixth and seventh regulations (formulae) with 
regard to the child" offices of the kingdom, the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, the decrees promulgated 
by the immediate’ successors of I'heodoric, the 
eleventh and twelfth the edicts published by Ca.s- 
siodorus himself during the years .'>34—.538, when 
praefect of the praetoiium. This collection is of 
the greatest historical imjxortance, being our chief 
and most trustworthy source of information in re¬ 
gard to everything connected with the constitution 
and internal discipline of the Ostrogothic dominion 
in Ittaly. We must not, however, expect to find 
much that is attractive or worthy of imitation in 
the style of these documents. While we cannot 
help admiring the ingenuity displayed in the selec¬ 
tion and combination of phrases, moulded for the 
most part into neat but most artificial foniis, 
and polished with patient toil, we at the same 
time feci heartily wearied and disgustixd by the 
sustained affectation and declamatory glitter which 
disfigure every page. The language is full of 
strange and foreign words, and little attention is 
paid to the delicacies of syntax, but Funccius is 
too harsh when he designates it as a mere mass of 
Gothic solecisms. Perhaps the best description 
which can be given of the general effect produced 
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upon the reader by these compositions is contained 
in the happy expression of Tiraboschi, who charac¬ 
terises the diction of Cassiodorus as “ barhara 
cleganza.” 

The Editio Princops of the “Variarum” was 
printed under the inspection of Accursius by Ilcnr. 
Silecens, at Augsburg, in the month of May, 
1.533 (fol.), the disquisition “ Dc Anima” being 
included in the same volume. 

2. “ Chronicon,” a dull, pompous, clumsy sum¬ 
mary of Universal History, extending from the 
creation of the world down to a. j >. 51.9, derived 
chiefly from Eusebius, Hieronymus, Prosper, and 
other authorities still accessible. It was drawn up 
ill obedience to the orders of Theodoric, and by no 
means deserves the respect witli which it was re¬ 
garded in the middle age.s, since it is carelessly 
compiled and full of mistakes. 

3. “Historiae Ecclesiasticae Tripartitae ex tri- 
hus Gniecis Scriptoribus, Sozomeno, Socrate, ac 
Theodoreto ab Ejiipbanio Scholastico Versis, per 
Cassiodomm Senatorom in Epitoraon redactiu* 
Libri XII.” The origin of this work is sufficiently 
exjdained by the title. It contains a complete 
snrvey^ of ecclesiastical liistory from Constantine 
down to the younger Theodosius. Tliis, like the 
Chronicon, is of little value in the present day, 
since the authorities from which it is taken arc still 
extant, and are infinitely 8U]>erior both in matter 
and manner to the epitomizer. Prelixed we have 
iui introduction, in which Cassiodorus gives full 
scope to his taste for inflated grandiloquence. The 
editio princeps of the 1'lcclesiastica.l History was 
jirinted by Johannes Schussler, at Augsburg, 1472, 
fol. 

4. “ Computus Pasclialis sive de Jndictionibus, 
Cyclis Solis et TiUnae,” &c., containing the calcula¬ 
tions necessary for the correct detennination of 
Easter.- This treatise belongs to the date 582, 
and this is the latest year in which we can prove 
the author to have been alive. 

5. *'• l)e Orthographia Liber,” compiled by Cas¬ 
siodorus when 93 years old from the works of nine 
ancient grammarians,—Agnaens Cornutus, Velius 
Longms, Curtius Valerianus, Papirianus, Adaman- 
tius Martyriu.s, Eiityches, Caeselliiis, Lucius Cae- 
cilius Vindex, and Priscianus, in addition to whom 
we find quotations from Varro, Donatus, and 
Phocas. 

f>. “ De Arte Grammatica ad Donati Mentem,” 
of which a fragment only has been preserved. 

This tract, together with the preceding, will be 
found in the “ Grammaticae Latini Auctores an- 
tiqni” of Putschius, Ilanov. 1605, p. 2275 and 
p. 2322. 

7. “■ De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Lite- 
rarum,” in two books, a compilation from the best 
authorities, much esteemed and studied during the 
middle ages. It contains a compendium of the 
seven liberal arts which were at one time snpjiosed 
to embrace the whole circuit of human knowledge, 
—Grammar, Rhetoric, Dialectics, Arithmetic, Geo¬ 
metry, Astronomy, Music. 

Angelo Mai has recently published from a Vati¬ 
can MS. some chapters, hitherto unedited, which 
seem to have formed the conclusion of the work. 
{C/asstcorum Audorurn e Vat. Codd. vol. iii. p. 349.) 

8. “ De Anima,” on the name, origin, nature^ 
qualities, abode, and future existence of the soul, 
together with speculations upon other topics con¬ 
nected with the same subject. 
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9. “ De Institutione Divinarum Litornnim,” an 
introduction to tho profitable reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, intended for tho use of the monks. 
This is perhaps the most pleasing of all our author's 
works. His profound and varied knowledge is 
here displayed to the best advantage, his instruc¬ 
tions are conveyed in more plain and simple phrase¬ 
ology than he elsewhere employs, while a truly 
Christian tone and spirit pervades the whole. 

10. “ Kxpositio in Psalinos sivo Commenta 
Psalterii,” extnicted chiefly from the “ Knarra- 
tiones” of St. Augustin, although wo gather from 
internal evidence that the exegetical treatises of 
llilariiis, Atnbrosius, Hieronymus, and others upon 
the same subject, had been cand'ully consulted. 
As a matter of course we dc'tect in the copy the 
same features which distinguish tho original, the 
same love of ovcTstniined allegorical interpn‘tation, 
the sam(! determination to wring from the ]dainest 
and least ambiguous precepts some mystical and 
esoteric doctriiu!. 

11. The “ Kxpositio in Cautica Canticonim,” 
although breathing a spirit similar to the commen¬ 
tary just described, and set down in all AISS. as 
tin? production of Cassiodorus, is throughout so 
dilfiTtmt in style and language from all his other 
dissertations, that its authenticity has with good 
reason been called in question. 

12. “ Complexiones in Kpistolas Apostolorum, 
in Acta et in Apocalypsim.” Sliort illustrations of 
the apostolic Kpisthis, tiie Acts, and llevtdations, 
first brought to light by Scipio MalFei, published 
by him at Florence from a Verona MS. in 1721, 
and reprinted at Jioudon with the notes of Chan¬ 
dler in 1722, and at llotterdam in 1723, all inbvo. 
Thest' {innotations are not considered by theolo¬ 
gians of any particular value. 

In addition to the above we frequently find two 
tracts included among tin; writings of Cassiodorus, 
one a rhetorical essay entitled "■ De S< lnMnatihiis 
et Tropi8,”and tlu! other ^ Do Amicitia Libor.” f)f 
these the fijntier is now generally ascribed to the 
venerable Jlcde, while tho latter is believed to have 
been composed by JVtrus lllesonsis, archdeacon of 
London, a.Ji (‘cclesiastic of the twelfth century. 

Among his lost works we may name, 1. Libri 
XII Do Uebiis flestis (jothorum,” known to ns 
only through the ahridgenient of Jornamles ; 2. 
” Liber Titulorum s. Meniorialis,” short abstnu^ts, 
apparently, of chapters in holy writ; 3. ” Kxposi- 
tio Epistolae ad Uomanos,” in which the Pelagian 
heresy wfis attacked and confuted. The last two, 
together with the “ Complexiones” and several 
other treatises already mentioned, sire enumerated 
in the preface to the “ De Orthographia Liber.” 

'J’he first edition of the collected works of Cas¬ 
siodorus is that published at Paris in 1534, 4to., 
with the notes of Fornerius; the best and most 
complete is that published by D. Caret at Rouen, 
D)‘79, 2 vols. fob, and reprinted at Venice in 172.9. 

On his life we have Cassiodori, prefixed to 
the edition of Caret; La Vie de Cassidore aviic un 
Ahre.(fc de Vllistoire dcs Princes qit'U a si-rvi et des 
Jiewarques sur scs Ouvrages^ by F. D. de Saintc 
Marthe, Paris, 1G94, 8vo.; and Lefjen Cassiodor\ 
by De Buat, in the first volume of the transactions 
of the Royal Academy of Munich, p. 79. There 
is frequently much confusion in biogrjiphiail dis¬ 
quisitions between Cassiodorus the father and Cas¬ 
siodorus the son, the former having been supposed 
by many to be tlie individual who held office under 
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Oiloacer, and the latter not to have been bom until 
479. Rut the question seems to be set at rest by 
the 4tli epistle of the Ist book of tho Variarum^ 
where the father and son are clearly distinguished 
from <*ach other; and since the latter unquestion¬ 
ably enjoyed a place of trust undtjr Odoacer, whose 
downfall took place in 490, the young secretary, 
although still “ ad()l(;scens,'’ could not by any pos¬ 
sibility have been born so lat(‘ as 479. Some re¬ 
marks upon this point will be found in Osanu, 
Beitrugc zur (ir. und Rom. Litcratur Gcschic/ite, 
vol. ii. p. 100 , Casseb 1339. The dilferent digni¬ 
ties with which he was invested are emiincrated, 
and their nature fully (‘xplained, in Manso, 6Vs- 
rliiclde dcs OslqnlJiischcn Rcichs. [W. R.] 

CASSI'PliONK {K.a(r(Ti<p6urj)^ a daughter of 
Odysseus by Circe, and sister of Telegoniis. After 
Odysseus had been restored to life by Circe, when 
ho had been killed by Telegoniis, he gave Cassi- 
phonc in marriage to Telcniaclms, whom, however, 
she killed, because he had jnit to death her mother 
Circe. (Scliol. ad /.i/rnpL 795, &c.) [L. S.J 

CASSIVELAUNUS, a British chief, who 
fought against Caesar in his second campaign 
agjiinst Jhitaiii, n. c. 54. He ruled over the 
country north of tlie river Tanu^sis (Tliames), and 
as by his jicrjietual wars with his neighbours he 
had .acquirc'd the reputation of a great warrior, the 
Britons gave him tln^ supreme command against 
the Unmans. After the Britons and Romans had 
louglit in 8(‘veral cngagoiue.uts, the former abstain¬ 
ed from attacking the Romans with their whole 
forces, which emboldened Caesar to march into the 
dominions of Cassivelaunus: he crossed the 
'riiames, thongli its passage had been rendered 
almost imiiossihlo by artificial means, and put the 
enemy to flight; hut he continued to ho much 
harassed by the sallies of the Britons from their 
forests, 'rhe Trinobantes, however, with whom 
Cassivelaunus had ])(;en at war, and some other 
tribes submitted to tlie Romans. Through them 
Caesar Ix'camc acquaintiul with the site of the 
capital of Cassivclaiimis, which was not far otF, 
and surrounded by forests and niarslies. Caesar 
forthwith made an attack upon the jilace and took 
it. Cassivtdaumis escaped, hut as one or two 
attacks which he made on the naval camp of the 
Romans were unsuccessful, he sued for peace, 
which was granted to him on condition of his pay¬ 
ing a yearly trilmto and giving hostages. (Caes. 
Ji. G. V. il-23; Dion Cass. xl. 2, 3; Polyacn. 
Strut, viii. Caes. 5 \ Bedii, Eceles. Hist, Gent. Anyl. 
i. 2.) [L.S.] 

(lA'SSIUS. 1. C. Cassius, tribune of the 
soldiers, n. c. 103, to whose custody the Illyrian 
king dentins was entrusted by the praetor Ani¬ 
cius, when he fell into the hands of the latter in 
the Illyrian war. (Liv. xliv. 31.) 

2. lL Cassius, proconsul in Asia in b. c. 90, 
which province he probably received after his 
praetorship with the title of proconsul, as we 
know that he never obtained the consulship itself. 
In conjunction with M’. Aquillius he restored 
Arioharzanes to Cappadocia, and Nicomedes to 
Bithynia; hut when Arioharzanes was again 
driven out of his kingdom by Mithridates in the 
following year, Cassius made pre|)aration8 to carry 
on war against the latter. He was, however, 
obliged to retire before Mithridates, and fled to 
Rhodes, where he was when Mithridates laid 
siege to the place, lie afterwards fell into the 
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hands of tlie king of Pontus, though on what oc¬ 
casion is not mentioned, but was restored to free¬ 
dom at the end of the first Mithridatic war. 
(Appian, MiiUr. 11, 17, 24, 112.) 

3. li. C'asshis, tribune of the plebs, n. c. 8.9, 
at the time of the Marsic war, when the value of 
landed property was depreciated, and the quantity 
of money in circulation was comparatively small. 
Debtors were thus unable to ])ay the money they 
owed, and as the praetor A. Sonipronius As«‘llio 
decided against the debtors in accordance with the 
old laws, the peoplt; became exaspenited, and L. 
C’assius excited tliem still more against him, so 
that he was at length murdered by the people 
while offering a sacridcc in the forum. (Val. 
Max. ix. 7. S 4 ; comp. Liv, Eihit. 74.) 

4. Q. Cas.sht.s, legate of Q, Cassius Longinus 

in Spain in n. c. 48, and probably the same to 
whom Antony gave Spain at the tlivision of the 
provinces at tin; (mkI of n. o. 4 4. (llirt. ll. Alcjc. 
.')2, hi ; Cic. iii. 10.) 

CA^SSIUS (Karrmoi), a Sceptic philosopher, 
who wrote against Zeno tlie Stoic. (Diog. Laert. 
vii. 32, 34; Ualen, /li/poflim. Kinjnr. 3.) [L. S.] 

CA'SSl US, AdKlPl’A, is called a most learned 
writer. He lived about a. i». 132, in the reign of 
the emperor Hadrian, and wrote a very accurate 
refutation of the heresies of Basilides the Gnostic 
and his son Isidores. A fragment (if this work 
is preserved in Musebius. AVr/c.s. iv. 7; comp. 

Hieron. (SVWyj/. Errlcs, 21, Indie. JIaere.s. 2; 'I'heo- 
dorot, IM Narret, h'ah. i. 4.) [ L. S.] 

CA'SSTUS APltONlA'NUS. [Ai’iionia- 
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CA'SSllIS ASCLKPIO'DOTUS. I.Amxk- 

nODOTDS.] 

CA'SSl US, A\’1'1)I US. one of tbe most able 
and successful mnong the generals of M. Aurelias, 
was a native of Cyrdius in Syria, son of a c<TOiin 
Ileliodorus, who in consequence of his eminejic<; 
as a rhetorician had risen to be j)raefect of Ugypt. 
While Venis was alnunloning himself to all man¬ 
ner of j)Vofligacy at Antioch, the war against the 
l^arthians was vigorously pros(!cuted ]»y (’assius. 
who closed a most glorious campaign by the capture 
of Seleuceia and Ct(!siphoii. lie subse(|u<*nt.ly 
quelled a formidable insurrection in Kgypt, orga¬ 
nized by a tribe of marauders who dwelt among 
the fens ; and having been appointed governor of 
all the Kastern provinces, discharged his trust for 
S(w<!ral years with fidelity and firmness. Tlie 
liistory of his relM-lliou and his mis<u“Able death are 
narrated under M. AuriKUUs. If we can believe 
in the authenticity of the documents produced by 
Gallianius, the conduct of Cassius excited the sus¬ 
picion of Verus at a very early period, but Anto¬ 
ninus refused to listen to the representations of his 
colleague, ascribing them doubtless, and with good 
cause, to jealousy. (In addition to the notices 
contained in Dion Cassius Ixxi. 2, 21, &c., we have 
a fonnal biography from the inm of one of the Au¬ 
gustan historians, named Vulcutius Gallic<anus, but 
the style of this production is not such as to in¬ 
spire much confidence in its author.) [W. K.] 
CA'SSIUS BARBA. [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS BETILLI'NUS. [Bassus Be- 

TIUENUK.] 

CA'SSIUS CHAEREA. [Ciiaerea.] 
CA'SSIUS CLEMENS. [Clemens.] 
CA'SSIUS DION. [Dion Cassius.] 

CA 3SIUS, DION Y'Si US {^lovicios Kd<r<rm), 
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a native of Utica, lived about b. c. 40. He trans¬ 
lated the great work of the Carthaginian Mago on 
{igriculture from the Punic into Greek, but in such 
a manner that he condensed the twenty-eight books 
of the original into twenty, although he made nu¬ 
merous additions to it from the best Greek writers 
on agriculture. He dedicated this work to the 
praetor Scxtilius. Diophanes of Bithynia, again, 
made a useful abridgement of the work in six books, 
which he dedicated to king Diuotarus. The work 
of Dionysius Cassius is mentioned among those 
used by Cassianus Bassus in compiling the Geopo- 
nica at the command of Constantinus Pori)hyroge- 
netiu (Varro, De lie Rust. i. 1 ; Colunudhi, i. 1 ; 
Athen. xiv. p, 848 ; Plin. II. N. xx. 44; Geoponica, 
i. 11.) Cassius also wrote a work (n^oro/xiicd. 
(Schol. <1(1 Nieund. 520; Steph. Byz. s. v. ’Ird/crj.) 
With the exce])tion of the extracts in the Geopo¬ 
nica, the works of Cassius have |>eri8hed. [L. S. 1 

CA'SSI US I ATR( )SOPH 1ST A, or CA'SSI US 
FELIX, the author of a little Greek medical work 
entitled *laTpiical 'Airopiai Kol npuSKtjpLara ^vffiKa, 
Qtuu-slumes Aledicae ct Pruhtenmta JVaturalia. N o- 
I thing is known of the events of his life, nor is it 
possible? to identify him with certainty with any of 
tbe individuals of this name. With respect to his 
date, it can only be said that lu' quotes Asclepiades, 
who lived in the first century B. (?., and that he is 
geiiierully supposed to have lived himself in the 
first century after Christ. His title latrosopirista 
is explained in the Did. of Ant. 11 is work con¬ 
sists of eighty-four qmistions on medical and physi¬ 
cal subjects, with tlie sfilutions, and contains much 
curious matter. It wiw first published in Greek 
at Paris, 1.541, 12mo., and translated into Latin 
the same year by Hadriamis .luiiius, Paris, 4to. 
A (Jre(‘k and Latin edition appeared in 1853, 4to. 
Lips., together with the work of I'lieopliylactus 
fSiniocattii; and the Grectk text alone is inserted in 
the lirst volmnc of Idi'hir’s Plniski et Aledu'i (Inwci 
Minorcs., Berol. 1841, 8vo. The work is also to 
he found in various old editions of Aristotle. 
(Fabric. IlM. (Irave. vol. ii. p. 189, ed. vet.; Choii- 
lant, Hamthmh der BueMrkunde f ur die. Aeltura 
Mrdiein.) [ W. A. G.J 

CA'SSIUS LONG US. [Long us.] 

CA'SSIUS PARMENSIS, so ciUled, it would 
appear, from Parma, his birth-place, is in most 
works upon Roman literature styled C. Casmis 
Sererius J^armensis., but erixmeously, since there is 
no authority whatsoever for assigning the praeiio- 
iiien of Cuius or the cognomen of Severus to this 
writer. 

Horace (Se.rm. i. 10. 81), when censuring care¬ 
less and rapid compositions, illustrates his observa¬ 
tions, by n?f(;rriiig to a (tussius Klrmcus, whom he 
compares to a river in flood rolling down a turbid 
torrent, and adds, that the story ran that this po(‘t, 
his works, and book-boxes, were all consigned to- 
getfuit to the flames. Here Aero, Porphyrio, and 
the Scholiast of Cruquius agree in expressly declar¬ 
ing that the person B})oken of is Cassitts Parmensis^ 
and the latter makes mention of a tragedy by him, 
called Thyestes, as still extant. 

Again, Horace {Ep. i. 4. 3), when writing to 
Albius, who is generally believed to be Tibullus, 
questions him with regard to his occupations, and 
asks whether he is writing anything “ quod Cassii 
Parmensis opuscula vincat.” Here the old com¬ 
mentators quoted above again agree in asserting 
that this Cassius served as tribune of the soldiers 
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in the army of Brutus and Cassius, tliat he return¬ 
ed to Athens after their defeat, that L. Varus was 
despatched by Augustus to put him to death, 
and, after executing the order, carried otf his port¬ 
folio ; whence a report beeauu; current, that the 
Thyestes published by Varus was really the work 
of Cassius stolen and appropriated by his execu¬ 
tioner. To this narrative Aero and the Scholiast 
of Cnjquius add, that he composed in various styles, 
and that his elegies and e})igrams were especially 
admired. 

These two passages and the annotations upon 
them have been the foundation of a hmgthened 
controversy, in which almost all writers upon Tto- 
nuin lit(!rature have taken i)art. A vuri(‘ty of opi¬ 
nions have b(“en expressed and hypotlu'ses pro¬ 
pounded, many of tliem supported with great learn¬ 
ing and skill. A full account of tliese will be 
found in the essay of W'eichert “ I>e Taicii V^arii 
et Cassii Parmensis Vita et (kirininihus,” ((Jrinuui, 
U13h‘,) who, after pati<*nt examination, has shewn 
by many arguments, that the following conclusions 
are the most probahh; which the amount and na 
ture of the evidcnc(! at our dis{)osal will emible us 
to form : 

1. Cassius I'ltruscus and Cassias Parmensis were 
two s(‘p<'irate personages. It is the iiiUmtion of 
Horace to hold up the first to ridicule, while his 
words im])ly a compliment to the second. 

2. Cassius Parmensis was one of tin* eonspinitors 
who plotted the death of Caesar. Tie took an ac¬ 
tive j)art in the war against the triumvirs, aud, 
after the defeat and deatli of Brutus ami Cassius, 
carried over the fieet which he eommaiKh'd to 
Sicily, and joined Sextus Pom])eius, with whom 
he seems to have remained up to tlie p<‘riod of the 
great and decisive sea-fight luitween Mylae and 
Naulochiis. lie then surremhired himself to An¬ 
tonins, whose fortum^s ho followed until after the 
battle of Actium, when he returmnl to Athens, 
and was there put to death by the command of 
Octiivianus. These facts are fully esUihlished by 
the testiujony of Appian {li. (\ v. 2) and of Vale¬ 
rius Maximus (i. vii. § 7), who tells the talc of the 
vision by which Cassius was forewarned of his ap¬ 
proaching fate, and of Velleius (ii. lid), who dis¬ 
tinctly states, that as 'J’rehoniiis was the first, so 
(kissius Parmensis was the hist, of the murderers 
of Caesar who perislied by a violent end. 'J'he 
death of Cassius probably took idace about n.c. 30; 
aud this fact alone is siitficieut to prove that Cas¬ 
sius Parmensis and (lassius Etruscus were difienmt 
persons; the former had held a high command in 
the struggle in which Horace had been hims<df 
engaged, and had perished hut !i few years before 
the publication of the epistles; the former is spoken 
of as one who had been long dead, and almost if 
not altogether forgotten. 

3. We have seen that two of the Scholiasts on 
Horace represent that Cassius composed in ditlerent 
styles. We have reason to believe that he wrote 
tnagiidies, that the names of two of his pieces were 
ThyestoH and BruhiSy and that a line of the latter 
has been preserved by V arro ( L. L. vi. 7, ed. Mu Her). 
In like manner, a single line of one of his epigrams 
is quoted by Quintilian (v. 2. § 24), and a single 
sentence from an abusive letter addressed to Octa- 
vianus is to be found in Suetonius (Auy. 4); in 
addition to which wc hear from Pliny of an epistle 
to Antonins. (Plin. //. N. xxxi. 8.) Many per¬ 
sons, and among these Drujnann, believe that the 
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letter to be found in Cicero {ad Fam. xii. 13) is 
from the pen of Cassius Parmensis, and strong argu¬ 
ments may be adduced in support of tins opinion ; 
hut, on the whole, we are led to conclude from its 
tone, that it proceeded from some person younger 
and holding a less distinguished position than 
Cassius Parmensis at that time occupied. 

Wc have a little poem in hexameters, entitled 
Oiqdieus, in which it is set forth, that the Thni- 
cian hard, althougli at first an object of ridicule 
to his contemporaries, by assiduous study and uii- 
deviatiug perseverance, at length acquired that 
heavenly skill by which he was enabled to charm 
the ears of listening rocks and woods, and draw 
them in his train. Tluise verses were first pub¬ 
lished by AchillesStatius in his edition of Suetonius, 
^ d(i Clar. Rhetor.” and we are there told by the 
editor that tliey were found among the Bruttii 
and coimnuiiicated to him by a very leariu' 1 
youth, Suetonius Quadrimaniis; they were pub¬ 
lished again by Fahricius in his notes to Senee. 
/A’/v. OH. 1034, as having been discovered anew 
at Florence by Petrus Victorius, and are to bo 
found in Biinnann’s AnihnUtyia (i. 112, nr n. 
112, ed- Meyer), in Wenisdorf’s Vwlav Laiini 
Minorvh (vol. ii. p. 318), and many other collec¬ 
tions. Various eonfiicting o})inions were long en¬ 
tertained with regard to the author of this pi<*c<^, 
which commonly h(‘iirs prefixed the name of Cassius 
Pamiensis or Cassitis Severus, but is now proved 
to ha\e been written by Antonins Thylesius, a 
native of Cosenza in Calabria, a distinguished poet 
of the sixteenth century. See tin; edition of his 
works by F. Daniele, Naples, 1782, and the autho¬ 
rities quoted by Meyer in his edition of the Antlio- 
logia. An edition in a se)):irate form was printed 
at Frankfort, 1585, 8vo., and two years afterwards 
‘•Cassius of Parma his Orpheus with Nathan 
Chitraeus his commentarle abridged into short 
notes translated by Roger Rawlins of Tancoln's 
Inn, 8vo. Bond. 1587.” L W. R. I 

CA'SSIIIS SC A KVA. fScAKV.A.] 

CA'SSIUS SKVK'RIJS. [Skvkrus.] 
CASSO'TIS (Kao-ewris), a Paniassian nymph, 
from whom avuh derived the name of the well Cas- 
sotis at Delphi, the water of wliich gave the 
prh'stess the power of pro})hecy. (Pans. x. 24. 
S A.) [I.. S.] 

CASTA'LTA (KaerraAto), the nymph of the 
Ciistalian spring at the foot of mount ParnassuK. 
She was regarded as a daughter of Achelous (Pau». 
X. 8 .§ 5), and was believed to have thrown herself 
into the well when pursued by Apollo. (Tjubit. 
ail Siat. Theh. i. 697.) Others derived the name 
of the well from one Castalins, who was either a 
simple mortal, or a son of Apollo and father of 
Delphis, who came from Crete to Crissa, and there 
founded the worship of the Delphiiiian Apollo, 
(llgen, ad Horn. hymn, in A poll. p. 341.) A third 
account makes Castalins a son of Delphiis and father 
of Thyia. fPiius. vii. 18. § 6, x. 6. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CASTA^LIDES (KoorraAfSes), the Castaliaii 
nymphs, by which the Muses are sometimes desig¬ 
nated, as the Casta! ian spring was sacred to them. 
(Theocrit. vii. 148; Martial, vii. 11.) [L. S.] 

CASTA'LIUS. [Castalia.] 

CA'STICUS, the son of Catamantaledes, a Se- 
quanan, seized the government in his own state, 
which his father had held before him, at the in¬ 
stigation of Orgetorix, about B. c. 50. (Caes. B. Or, 
i. 3.) 
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C’AS'FINUS, a g(!neral of the emperor Ilono- 
rius, who was sent, in a. n. 422, with an anny 
into Spain against the Vandals. At the Kime 
time Ronifaciiis, another geiun-al of llonoriiis, was 
likewise engaged against tlie Vandals in Spain, 
but Castinus ollended him so much by his arro¬ 
gant and imprudent conduct, tliat he withdrew 
from the war. After tlie deatli of Ilonorius, in 
A. n. 428, (’astinus was believed to be supporting 
secretly the usurper .loannes ; and acccmlingly 
when the usurper was ])ut to death in a. n. 42.'), 
Castinus was sent into exile. (Prosp. Acpiit. 
Chron. Iniegr. p. (!,')1, ed. Roncall.) (L. S.J 

CASTOR, brother of PolydNiees. rDioscniti.] 

CASTOR, grandson of l)eiotarus. LI^kiota- 

RUS.] 

CASTOR (Kdrt-Twp), either a native of Rhodes, 
of Massilia, or of ( Jalatia, w.is a Orei'k grammarian 
and rlietorician, who w^as siirnanu'd 4‘tAopa/iaios, 
and i.s usually believed to liave lived about the 
time of Cicero and Julius Caesar, lie wrote, ac¬ 
cording to Suidas (if we ado))t the readings of 
Reriihardy, the last editor): 1. 'Ava’ypa(pri tup 

^aXacrauKparriadi'Tm', in two hooks. 2. Xpoviicd 
aypoTj/j-ara, wliicli is also niforred to by Apollodorus 
(ii. 1. § 8). 8. Iltpl tmx(ipripd7(ji3i\ in nine hooks. 

4. riepl iTfiOoOs, in two books. 5. Tlepl rov Ne/Aou. 
G. Tfx^V prjropiKri, of wliicIi a portion is still ex¬ 
tant and printed in Wal7.’.s Jf/u forcs (iii. p. 

712, &c.). To these works Clinton JltK. 

iii. p. 54(1) adds a great chronologieal work (x'p"- 
viifd or which is referred to several 

times by Musehitis {Ciirox. ad Ann. 1)81), l(;j, .^(iL*, 
«S:c.), though it is not <|uito certain whetlu'r this is 
not the same work as the dr/vnrifxara men¬ 

tioned above. Jle is frequently red'erred to as tin 
authority in histoi'icul matters, though no historieal 
work is specified, so that those refenmci's ni.ay al¬ 
lude to any of the ahove-mentioiK'd works. (Kusch. 
Vrac}). iCvanij. x. 8, (Id'an. i, 1 8», p. 8(»; Justin 
^lart. J*ara.cn. ad (iracc. }i. h.) Jlis |»artiality to 
the Romans is indicated by his surname; Imt in 
what inaniuT he shewed this partiality is unknown, 
thougli it may have been in a work nientiinu'd by 
Plutarch (Qnac.st. Horn. 10, 70, comi>./>e/v. <•/O.s. 
81), ill which he coiujiarcd the iiistitutioiis of the 
Romans with those of Pythagoras. Suidas de- 
scrihes the grammarian and rlietorieian Castor as a 
Roii-in-law of the (jalatiau king Peiotarus (whom, 
however, he calls a Roman senator!), wdio not¬ 
withstanding afterwards j)ut to death both Castor 
and his wife, because Castor had brought cliarges 
against him before (’acsiir,—evidently alluding to 
the atfair in which (liccro defended Dciotarus. The 
Castor whom iSuidas thus makes a relative of Deio- 
tarus, afifieurs to he the same as the Castor men¬ 
tioned ity Stralio (xii. ji. 508 ; com]). Cues. B. (■. 
iii. 4) who was suriiaiu<‘d Saocoiidaiius, was a son- 
in-law of Deiotarus, and was put to d.^ath by him. 
Rut it is, to say the lotist, extroiucly doubtful whe¬ 
ther the rhetorician liad any couiie.xion with the 
family of Dciotarus at all. The Castor who brought 
Deiotarus into peril is expressly called a grandson 
of that king, and was yet a young man at the time 
(u. c. 44) when Cicero spoke for Deiotanis. (Cic. 
2^-0 Dcii)t. 1, 10.) Now we have seen above that 
one of the works of Castor is refernul to in the 
BihliotJu'ca of Apollodoru.s, who died soniewliere 
about B. c. 140. The conelusion, therefore, must 
be, that the rhe+orician Castor must have lived at 
or hefore tin* time of A])()llod()rus, at the latest, 
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about n. c. 1 50, and can have had no connexion 
with the Deiotarus for whom Cicero spoke. (Cont- 
pare Vossius, I)e Hist. (.>raec. p. 202, ed. Wester- 
nuinn ; Ondli, Ononuist. Tail. ii. p. 188, in both of 
which there is much confusion aboutCastor.) [L.S.] 
CASTOR (KdfTTwp), a distinguished citizen of 
Phanagoria, who had once been ill treated by 
Tryplion, a eunuch of Mithridates the Great. 
Wiien the king, after liis defeat by Ponipey, 
canu' to Phanagoria, Castor avenged himself by 
murdering Tryjihon. Ponijiey afterwards honour¬ 
ed him with the title of friend of the Roman peo¬ 
ple. (A])pi;ni, jyi7//r?V/. 108, 114.) 1 L. S.J 

CASTOR, tlie chamberlain and confidential 
adviser of Septimius So veins. Rcing the most 

upright of all the courtiers, he became an oliject of 
suspicion and hatred to (kiracalla, who upon as¬ 
cending the throne immediately put him to death, 
having failed in an attempt, during the lifetime of 
Severus, to destroy him by treachery. (Dion 
Cass. Ixxvi. 14, Ixxvii. 1.) [W. R.] 

CASTOR, hislioj) of Apt, was horn at 
Nisnu's about the middle of the fourth century, 
and married an heiress, by whom he liad a daugh¬ 
ter. The family lieiug fired witli holy zeal, ugreed 
to separate, in order tluit they might devote their 
w'ealth to the endowment of religious establish¬ 
ments, and their lives to seclusion and sanctity. 
Accordinglv’, they founded an abbey and a convent 
in Provence; tlu' Inishand retirc'd to tlie former, 
the wife and lu'r d.augliter took the veil in tli(‘ lat- 
tiT. Then; is still extant a h'tter addres.sed by 
Castor to Cassiaims [Cassianus], soliciting iiifor- 
m:'tion with regard to the rules observed in tlio 
monasteries of Palestine and I'lgypt. This request 
was sjieedily comjdied w’ith, and produced the 
work “Institutioues Coeiiohitu’um,” dedicated to 
Castor, which was followt'd by the Collationes 
Patrum,” addressi'd to his hrotluT, Leontius. The 
death of Castor took ])laee in SepUmiher, 4 10. We 
are told l)y Vincent St. Laurent, in the “P)iogra])hie 
I Inivcrselle,” that at a recent period the archives 
of the cathedral of Apt contained a MS. life of its 
eaiionized prelate, in which were enumerated with 
circumstantial dctail.s all the miracles ascribed to 
him. 

The letter ahove-mciitioiicd, wdiicli is comjiosed 
in a very rude and harsh style, was first discovered 
liy (lazet, was prefixed to the “ Tnstitutiones” in 
lii.s edition of Cassianus, and republished in a more 
corn'd form, from a MS. in the Royal Library at 
J’ari.s, by Raluze in his edition of Salvianus and 
ViiiceiitiuB Lirinensis, Paris, 1GG8, 8vo., and in 
the reprint at Bremen, 1G88, 4 to.; it is also found 
in the edition of Vincentius, Paris, IGGO. (Schocne- 
maiin, BUA. I'atrnm Ijiliu. v. 27.) [W. R.J 

CASTOR, ANTO'NllTS, an eminent botanist 
at Rome in the first century after Christ, who is 
■several times quoted and mentioned by Pliny, lie 
enjoyed a great reputation, possessed a botanical 
garden of liis own (which is probably the earliest 
on record), and lived more than a hundred years, 
in piufect health both of body and mind. (Pliii, 
J/.N.XXV.5.) [W.A.G.] 

CASTOR, TARCONDA'RIUS,of Galatia, with 
lloryluus, gave 800 horsemen to Pompey's army in 
n. c. 40. (Caes. /{. C. iii. 4.) 

CASTO'RION (KatTToplcDv)^ of Soli, is men¬ 
tioned by Athenacus (x. p. 454) as the author of 
a poem on Pan, of which he quotes a fragment: 
but nothing further is known about him. [L. S.] 
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CASTllT'CTUS. 1. M. Castricitis, the chief 
miigiHtmte of Phiconiia, who refused to give hos¬ 
tages to Cn. Papiriiis Carho, w'hen }>e appeared 
bcdbre the town in n. o. 84. (Val. Max. vi. 2. § 
] 0 .) 

2. M. CASTRinirs, a Roman merchant in Asia, 
who received a public funeral from the inhabit<uits 
of Smyrna, (die. pro Mitcc. 2.3, 31.) lie is pro¬ 
bably the same person as the M. dastriciiis men¬ 
tioned in the Verrine Onitions (iii. 30), but must 
be dilferent from the one spoken of in n. t;. 44 
(ad Att. xii. 28), as the speech for Placeiis, in 
which the death of the former is recorded, was 
delivered as early as i$. c. !i9. 

3. Castkicius gave information to Augustus 
respecting the conspiracy of Murena. (Suet. At/^. 
5(i) 

4. T. Castricius, a rhetorician at Rome, con¬ 
temporary with A. (jelliuB, by whom he is fre- 
cpiciitly mentioned. (fJell. i. (i, xi. 13, xiii. 21 ; 
comp. Front. A/ra’s/. ii. 2, p. 210.) 

L. CASTRPNIUS PAETHS. [Paetits.] 

I.. CASTRO'NIUS PAKTIJS. [Paeti:s.J 

CAI’AE'BATES ( KaTaiSdrrjs), occurs as a 
Burnaine of several gods. 1. Of Zeus, wlio is 
described 1)y it as the god who descends in thunder 
and lightning. Under this name he had an altar 
at Olympia. (Pans. v. 14. $ 8; Lycophr, 1.370.) 
Places which had been struck by lightning, i a. on 
which Zeus Cataebatos had descemled, wc-re sacnul 
to him, (Pollux, ix. 41; Said, and llesych. a. r.) 
2. Of Acheron, being the first riveu' to which the 
shaiUis descended in the lower world. 3. Of 
Apollo, who was invoked by this name to grant a 
liappy return home (Kard^aan) to those who were 
travidling abroad. (Eurip. Jlacrh. 1.358; Schol. 
ad Eurip. Phuen. 1410.) 4. Of iicrmes, who con¬ 

ducted the shades into lludes. (Schol. 

640.) [L. S.] 

CATAMANTA'IiEDES, king of the Sequani 
in the fornu:r half of tin; first century Ji. liad 
received the title of friend from the senate and 
the Roman peo})le. (Cues. Ii. G. i. .3.) 

CATAMriTJS, the Roman n.anie for Oany- 
nu'des, of which it is only a corrupt form. (Plant. 
Mduuu'h. i. 2. .34 ; Kest. s.r. (atumitum.) [L. S.) 

CATIIA'RSIUS (KaOdpaios), the purify(;r or 
aloiier, a surname of Zeus, under which he in con¬ 
junction with Nice had a temple at Olympia. 
(I'aus. V. 14. <5 6.) [L. S. | 

T. CATH'/NliS, described by Cicero ;is a low 
and mean f(;llow, l)ut of equestrian rank, who was 
angry Avith Q. Cicero. (Cic. ad Qa. hr. i. 2. t? 2.) 

CATILPNA, Ij. yE'ROlUS, tlie descendant 
of an ancient ■ ])atrician family which had sunk 
into poverty, first ap])ears in history as a zealous 
partizan of Sulla. During tin; horrors of the great 
proscription, among many other victims, he killed, 
with his own hand, his brother-in-law, Q. Caecilius, 
described as a quiet inofl’ensive man, and having 
st'ized and tortured the well-known and })o])ular 
M. Marius Gratidianus, the kinsman and fellow- 
townsman of Cicero, cut off his head, and bore it 
in triuin})h through the city. Plutarch accuses him 
in two places (Sidl. 32, Cic. 1(1) of having mur¬ 
dered his own brother at the same period, under 
circumstances of peculiar atrocity, but there is pro¬ 
bably some confusion here between the brother and 
the brother-in-law, for Sallust, when enumerating 
the crimes of Catiline, would scarcely liave failed 
to add such a monstrous deed as this to the black 
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catalogue. Although his youth was spent in the 
most reckless extravagance, and in the open indul¬ 
gence of every vice ; although he was known to 
have been guilty of various acts of the foulest and 
most revolting debauchery; .'ilthough he had incurred 
the suspicion of an intrigue with the VesUil Fabia, 
sister of Tcrentia; and although it was said and be¬ 
lieved that he had made awjiy with his first wife 
.and afterwards with his son, in order that he might 
wed the fair and rich biit worthless Aurelia Ores- 
tilla, who objected to the presence of a grown-up 
step-child, yet this comydicated infamy^ appears to 
have formed no bar to his regular political advance¬ 
ment,—for he attiiined to the dignity of praetor in 
It. c. 68, was governor of Africa during the follow¬ 
ing year, and returned to Rome in 66, in order 
to press his suit for the consulship. The election 
for 6.5 was carried by P. Autronius Paetus and 
P. Gornelius Sulla, both of whom Avere soon after 
convicted of bribery, and their jdaces snp[ilied 
by their competitors and accusers, L. Aurelius 
Cotta and L. Manlius Torquatus, (!atiline, Avho 
Avas desirous of becoming a candidate, having b(;en 
dis(jualitied in eonsequenc»; of an imj)eachim‘nt for 
oppression in his province, preferred by P. Clodius 
I’ulchor, aft<‘rwards so celebrated as the implacable 
eneiuA' of Cicero. ]<A'as})erated by their disappoint¬ 
ment, Autronius and Catiline forthwith formed a 
proj(‘ct along with a c<;rtain (’n. ('alpurniu.s Piso, a 
young man (»f high family, hut turbulent, needy, 
and jirofligab;, to murdc'r the neAv consuls uyion the 
first of January, wdieii offering up their vows in 
the Capitol, after which Autronius and Catiline 
were to seize tin; fusees, and Piso was to be des¬ 
patched with an army to occupy the .Sjjains. Some 
rumours of what Avas in contemjdation having l)een 
sj)read ahro:id, such ynccaiitions Avere taken that 
the con.spirators Avon* iiicluccal to delay tin; execu¬ 
tion of their pl:in until the 5th of Fehruary, re¬ 
solving at the sann; time to include many of the 
h'ading men of the stati* in the proposed massacre. 
'J’his extratirdinary design is said to have been 
frustuited solely by the impatience of Catiline, 
who, upon the appointed day, gaA^e the signal })re- 
matureiy, before the Avliole of the armed agents had 
assembled, and thus confounded the preconcerted 
coinhinations. The danger being j)ast, certain re¬ 
solutions Avere proposed in the senate Avith regard 
to tin* authors of this .al)ortiA'o attempt; but the 
])roceediiigs Avere quashi'd by the intercession of a 
tribune. 'J'lu; jilot Avas, however, a matter of com¬ 
mon discussion, and no one seems to have enter- 
t;iined any doubt of its reality, while many did 
not scrujjlc to assert tliat M. Crassus, and .lulius 
(’aesar, who was then aedilc, were deeydy involved. 
((^. Cic. de pet. Cans. 2, A.C. ; Asconius in Totj. 
cand. and in Cornel \ Sail. CatH. 15—18; Liv. 
E]>it. 101 ; Dion Cass, xxxau. 27 ; Sueton../«/. .9 ; 
Cic. pn'o Sulla., 1 — 24, jtu o Alinrn. .38, jero Cael. 4, 
in Calil. i. 6.) [Comp. p. 540, b.] 

Encouraged r.ithcr than disheartened by a failure 
which had so nearly proved a triumph, and AA'liich 
had so distinctly demonstrated the practicability of 
such a project, if conducted Avitli common prudeneo 
and caution, Catiline was soon after (u. c. 65), 
left com])letely unfettered bj’^ his acquittal upon 
trial fi»r extortion, a result secured, it was alleged, 
by the liberal bribes administered to the accuser as 
well as to the jury. From this time lie seems to liave 
detennined to proceed more systematically ; to en¬ 
list a more numerous body of supporters; to extend 
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the sphere of operations, and to organize a more 
comprehensive and sweeping scheme of destruction. 
Accordingly, about the beginning of June, a. c. 64, 
probably soon after the successful termination of 
his second trial, when called to account for the 
blood which he had shed during the proscription of 
Sulla (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 10), he began, while 
canvassing vigorously for the consulship, to sound 
the dispositions of various persons, by pointing 
out the probable success of a great revolu¬ 
tionary movement, and the bright prospect of 
power and profit opened up to its promot¬ 
ers. After having thus ascertained the temper 
of different individuals, he called together thosi^ 
Avho from their luicessities, tlieir characters, and 
their sentiments, were likely to l)e nujst eager and 
most resolute in the inidertaking. The meeting, 
according to Sallust, was attended by eleven sena¬ 
tors, h}’' four numihers of tin; ^^^|U(^strian order, 
and by several iiuni of rank a.nd inffuence from 
the provincial towns. Tin* most e<»nspicuous were 
1*. Cornelius Ia*utnlus Sura., who had been consul 
in n. c. 71, but having been ])assed over by the 
e nsors had lost his s(*at in the senate, which he 
was now seeking to r('cov('r l)y standing a second 
time for tlie praetorsbip (Dion Cjiss. xxxvii. JO); 
(’. Cornelius Cethegus, distinguished throughout 
by his impatience, lu'adstrong imptduosity, and 
sanguinary violence (Sail. Cuf. 43 ; Cic. pro Su//. 
16); P. Autronius sjioken of above; L. (assius 
lamginus, at this time a competitor for the consul¬ 
ship, dull and heavy, but bloodthirsty withal (Cic 
in Cat, iii. 4—6 ; /Vo .SV/Zo, 13); L. Vargnnteius, 
who had bt'on om* of the eolleagm*s of Cicero in 
the quaestorship, and had suliseciuently been con- 
<!emn(‘d for bribery (/Vo SWZZ. .5, 6, Iff); L. Cal- 
purtuus Bestia, tribune elect ; Publius and Serviiis 
Sulla, nephews of the dictator; M. Porcius ljueca 
((’ic. in Cal. i. 4, ii. 6, JVo Snf/.'2, Iff); Q. 
Auniiis ; Q. Cnriiis ; M. Fnlvius Nobilior; L. 
Statilius ; P. (labinius Capito ; C. Cornelius. In 
addition to these, a great body of the younger no- 
hility were known to be favourably inclined although 
they bad not openly committed themselves, and imw, 
as on the former oecasion, rumour included ('nissus 
and Caesar, although the ro[)ort does not appear to 
have gained general belief. fComj). p. 541, b.] 

At this assembly Catiline, after expatiating upon 
n number of topics calculated to nnise the indigna¬ 
tion and stimulate the cupidity of his audience, 
})roceedcd to develoj) his obji’ctsaud r<*sources. lie 
jU'oposed that all debts sliould be cancelled, that the 
most wealthy citizens shoidd b<! proscribed, and that 
all offices of honour and emolument should be di¬ 
vided f'lmong lln^ associates, while for siij>])ort ho 
counted upon Piso in Hither Spain, P. Sittius 
Nuceriuus with the army in Mauritania, and at 
home confidently anticipated the co-operation of C. 

A iitonius, whom he ex jarcUul to be chosen consul along 
with himself for the followitig year, having fonned 
a coalition with him for the jmrpose of excluding 
( acero. The votes of the people, however, in some 
measure deranged th«;se calculations. Cicero and 
(Antonius were nsturned, the former nearly uiiaiii- 
tiiously, the latter by a small majority over Catiline. 
'I’his disijppointment, while it increased if {mssible 
tile bitterness of his animosity towards the dominant 
party among the aristocracy and the independent 
portion of the middle ranks, rendered him more 
vigorous in the prosecution of his designs. Jaiige 
sums of money were raised upon his own security. 
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or on the credit of his friends ; magazines of aims 
and other warlike stores were secretly formed ; troops 
were levied in various parts of Italy, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Faesulae, under the superin¬ 
tendence of C. Manlius, an experienced commander, 
one of the veteran centurions of Sulla (Dion Cass, 
xxxvii. 30), and numerous adherents were enrolled 
from the most desperate classes, including not a few 
women of ruined reputation ; attempts also wero 
made in various quarters to gain over the slaves; 
and it was determined, when the critical moment 
should arrive for an open demoustmtion, to set fire 
to the city in many different jilaces at the same 
instant, and to slaughter the well-disposed portion 
of the populatioti in the tinmilt. Meanwhile, in 
tlie midst of these extensive preparations, Catiline 
again (63) stood candidate for the consulship, and 
used every effort to get rid of (’iccro, who mot him 
at evorj’ turn and thwarted all his bi'st-contrived 
machinations. Nor was this wonderful, lor he was 
count(!nnined from a quarter whcnct! lit; ujiprcheiid- 
cd no danger. One of the most high-born, aban¬ 
doned, but at the same time, weak and vacillating, 
among the conspirators, was a ceitain Q. Ciirius, 
who had been exjudh’d from the senate by the cen¬ 
sors on account of tlu; infamy of his life. This 
man had long consorted with a noble mistress named 
Fulvui, who appears to have acquired complete con- 
troul over his mind, and to have been made the de¬ 
positary of all Ins secrets. Fulvia, alamu'd by the 
intelligence obtaini'd from her lover, divulged what 
she bud learned to several of her acquaintances and, 
through them, opened a correspondence with Cicero, 
to whom she ri'^ularly communicated all the parti¬ 
culars she could collect, and at Itmgth persuaded 
(.'urius himself to turn traitor and betray Ins com¬ 
rades. Thus the consul was at once juit in pos^ 
session of every circumhUinci', as soon as it occurred, 
ami was enabled to keep vigilant watch over the 
conduct of ev(*ry individual from whom danger 
was to be apprehended. By imparting to acertiiiii 
extent his fears and suspicions to the senators and 
monied men, he (“xcited a general fetding of distrust 
and suspicion towards Catiline, and bound finnly 
together, by the tie of common interest, all who 
having jiroperty to lose looked forward with dread 
to confusion and auarcliy ; Antmiius, whose good 
faith was more than doubtful, he gained over by iit 
once resigning to him the province of Macedonia, 
while he ]»rotected his own jierson by a numerous 
body of friends and dependants who surrounded 
him whenever he appeared in public. 'J'hese pre¬ 
liminary measures being completed, be now ventured 
to speak more openly; prevailed upon the senate to 
defer the consular elections in order that the state 
of public affiiirs might })e fully investigated; and at 
length, on the Jlst of October, openly denounced 
Catiline, charged him broiidly with treason, pre¬ 
dicted that in six da^s from that time Manlius 
would take the fiidd in open war, and that the ‘Jffth 
was the |K;riod fixed for the murder of the leading 
men in tlie coinnionwealth, fciuch was the conster¬ 
nation produced by these disclosures that many of 
those who considered themselves peculiarly obnox¬ 
ious instantly fled from Home, and the senate being 
now thoroughly roused, passed the decretum ulti- 
iniim, in virtue of which the consuls were invested 
for the tune being with absolute power, both civil 
and military. Thus supported, Cicero took such 
fireeautions tliat the Comitia passed off without any 
outbreak or even attempt at violence, although au 
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attack upon the magistrates had been meditated. 
Catiline was again rejected ; was forthwith im¬ 
peached of sedition, under the Plautian law, by L. 
Acmilius Paullus ; was forced to abandon the ex¬ 
pectation he had entertained of surprising the strong 
fortress of Pracneste, which would have formed an 
admirable base for his warlike operations ; and 
found himself every hour more and more closely 
confined and pressed by the net in which he was 
entangh'd through the activity of Cicero. Driven 
to despair by this {iccumulation of disappointments 
and dangers he resolved at once to bring matters to 
a. crisis, and no longer to waste time by persevering 
in a course of jxdicy in which he had been so re¬ 
peatedly foiled. Accordingly, wliih* lie still en¬ 
deavoured to keep up appearances by loud protesta¬ 
tions of innocence, and by olfering to place himself 
Jinder the controul and surveillance of M. Ije})idus, 
of Q. Metellus, the prjietor, or of M. Marccllus, in 
whose house he actually took up his a]»od(‘, or even 
of Cicero himself; on tin; night of the ()th of No¬ 
vember ho mcit the ringleadi'rs tit the dwellitig of 
J\r. Porcius Lacca, and alter couifdaining of their 
backwardness and inactivity, informed them that he 
had desj)atcln'd Manlius to Ktruria, Septimius of 
Caniers, to Picenum, C. .Julius, to Ajmlia, juid 
others of less note to different parts of Italy to 
raise open war, and to organize a genenil revolt of 
the slave population, lie added that he was desi¬ 
rous to phice himself at the head of his troops, but 
that it was .absolutely nec(!ssary in tin* iiist place to 
remove Cicero, whose vigilance was most injurious 
to their cause. Upon this L. Vurgunteius, a sena¬ 
tor, and C. Cornelius, a knight, undertook to ro])air 
at an early hour the following morning to the house 
of the consul, to make their way into his chamber 
as if for the purpose of pnying their respects, and 
then to stab him on the spot. The whole of these 
proceedings were instantly reported to their intended 
victim; tlie assassins, wlien they presented them¬ 
selves, were refusiul admission, and certain intelli¬ 
gence liuving b(!en now received that the rt'hellion 
had actually bn)ken out on the 27th of October in 
Ptniria, Cicero, on the btli of November, went 
down to the semate whieh, for greater security, had 
been summoned to meet in the temple of .Jupiter 
Stator, and there doliveivd his celebrated oration, 
“ (^uousejue tandem abucere, Catilina, paticiitia 
nostra?” w'hicli paralysed the traitor, not so much by 
the vehemence of the invective, as by the intimaU; 
ai(piaintance which it displayed with all his most 
hi(ld<!n contrivances. Catiline, who upon his en¬ 
trance had been avoided by all, and was sitting ahmc 
upon a bench from which every one had shrunk, rose 
to reply with downcast countenance, and in humble 
accents implored the fatliers not to listen tothema- 
lign.ant calumnies of an upstjirt foreigner against 
the noblest blood in Home ; hut scarady had lie 
commenced when his words w'ere drowned by the 
shouts of “ enemy ” .and‘‘jwirricide ” which burst 
from the whole assembly, and ho ruslu'd forth with 
threats and curses on his lips. On his return home 
pi'i-ceiving that there was now no hope of destroy¬ 
ing his hated foe, and that the strict watch kept 
throughout the city rendered tumult and fire-niising 
tlilficult if not impossible for the present ; he re¬ 
solved to strike some decisive blow Jieforc troops 
could be levied to oppose him, and Jiccordingly 
leaving the chief cinitroul of affairs at Home in the 
hands of Lentulus and Cethegus, with the promise 
at the ^mc time to march with all speed to their 
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support at the head of a powerful army, set forth 
in the dead of night (8th—9th November), 
and after remaining for a few days with his ad¬ 
herents in the neiglihourhood of Arretium, where 
he assumed the fasces and other ensigns of lawful 
military command, proceeded to the camp of Mcan- 
lius, having previously .addressed letters to the 
most distinguished consulars and others, solemnly 
protesting his innocence, and declaring that unable 
to resist the cabal fonned among his enemies he had 
dotennined to retire to Marseillt^s thjit he might 
[ireserve his country from agitation and disturb¬ 
ance;. 

On the ,9th, when the flight of Catiline was 
known, Cicero delivered his second speech, which 
was addressed to the people in the forum, the 
senate proceeded to declare Catiline and Manlius 
public enemies, despatched officers of high stand¬ 
ing to Ktruria, I’icimuin, Campani.i, Apuliii, mid 
the different districts from which dangiT was ap¬ 
prehended, tlirected the consuls to hold a levy 
with all spt'cd, decreed that Antonius should go 
forth to the war, and that Cic(;ro should remain to 
guard the city ; offering at the same time an 
atiiiK'sty to all who should (piit the relnds, and free 
pardon tind great rewards to any who should give 
such iiirormsition us might lead to the discovery 
tuid coiniction of the conspirators within the walls. 
It is a remarkable fact, and one which indicates 
most strongly the disaffection of the lower classes 
to the existing order of things, that not one m.an 
could be found to take* advantage of this proclama¬ 
tion, and that not a single soldmr deserted from 
the rebel standard. This circumstance threatened 
to prove a source of most serious embarrassment. 
Although tlie existence of the conspiracy .and the 
names of the leading conspirators wmv known, not 
only to the magistrates, but to the public at largo, 
yet tboro was no legal evidence against any indi¬ 
vidual, for Curias, while lie faithfully supplied 
secret intelligenci*, could not come forward openly 
without blasting himself for ever, and .at the same 
time depriving the govi'rnment of its most power¬ 
ful auxiliary. lint such stciadfastness of purpose 
did not extend to certain foreigners belonging to a 
race proverbial in aiuient linn'S for the lightness 
of their faith. There was at Koine at this period 
a party of Allobroges, deputies despatched by their 
nation to seek relief from certain real or alleged 
grievances. Their suit, however, had not pros¬ 
pered, ami their comjilaints of the cupidity of the 
magistrates and of the indifference of the senate 
were open and loud. Lentulus, conceiving that 
their discontent might be m.ade available for his 
own purposes, opened a negotiation through the 
medium of P. Unibrenus, a freednmn, w'ho, in the 
course of mercantile transactions, had become ac¬ 
quainted witli most of the (jl.auHsh chiefs, and 
who now assuming a tone of warm sympathy with 
their wrongs, undertook to point out an easy 
method by which they might obtain .ample re¬ 
dress. Finding that these mysterious hints were 
greedily caught up, lie gnulually disclosed the 
mature of the plot, and invited them to co-operate 
by stimuhiting their countrymen to insurrection. 
The men for a long while hesitated, but prudence 
prevailed. After calculating and balancing the 
cluinees, they resolved to secure a certain and im¬ 
mediate recompense, rather than to speculate upon 
doubtful and distant advantages. Accordingly, they 
I revealed all to Q. Fabius Saiiga, the patron of their 
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state, who in his turn acquainted Cicero, and by 
the instructiuns of the latter enjoined the ambassa¬ 
dors to affect great zeal in the undertaking, and 
if possible to gain possession of some tangible do¬ 
cumentary proof. Tlie Gauls played well the part 
assigned to them. A written agreement, signed 
by Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius, was placed 
in their hands, and they quitted Rome soon after 
midnight on the 3rd of December, accompanied by 
T. Volturcius, of Crotona, who was charged with 
despatches for C’atiline, it being arranged tliat the 
Allobroges were to visit his camp on their way 
homewards for the double pmrpose of receiving his 
orders and obtaining a ratification of the pledges 
given by his agents. The whole cavalcade was 
surrounded and seized as it was crossing the Mil- 
vian bridge, by two of the praetors who had been 
stationed in .ambush to intercept them. The 
fiauls quietly surnmdered ; Volturcius, after hav¬ 
ing vainly endeavoured to resist, was overpowered 
and forced to yield. 

C'icero, when informed of the complete success 
of his plan instantly summoned Lentulus, Cethe¬ 
gus, Statilius, and Gabinius to his presence. Len¬ 
tulus being pnietor, the consid led him by the 
hand to the fane of Concord where the senate was 
already met ; the rest of the accused followed 
closely guarded. The pnietor Flaccus was also in 
attendance, bearing the portfolio with the papers 
still sealed. Volturcius finding escape iui])ossil)lf, 
agreed, upon his own personal safety being in¬ 
sured, to make a full confession. 11 is statements 
W(!rc confirmed by the Allobroges, and the chain 
of testimony was rendered com}>l<‘te and conclu¬ 
sive, by the sigi\atures in the handwriting of the 
ringleaders, which they were unahlo to deny. 
'rhi‘ guilt of Lentulus, ('(itliegus, and seven otluirs 
being thus estahlislied beyond a doubt, Lentulus 
was forced to abdicate his office, and then along 
with the rest w.as consigned ti) the charge of cer¬ 
tain individuals of liigh station who became res¬ 
ponsible for their appearanci;. 

These circumstanci;s as tlH*y liad occurred hav¬ 
ing been fully detailed by Cicero in Ids third ora¬ 
tion delivered in tln^ forum, a strong reaction took 
jdace among ilie j)oy»ulace, who all now joined in 
execrating Catiline and demanding veiigeama!, 
from the well-founded convietion, that although 
they might have derived ])rolit fiom riot or even 
from civil war, yet the general conilagiTition, 
which had always fonm-d a leading feature in 
the schemes of tlie cons|iirat<»rs, must have 
Ijrought ruin upon the huiiihli;st mechanics as 
well as upon the wealthiest of the arist<*eraey. 
On the other hand, a vigorous elVort was made by 
the clients of Lentulus to excite the dregs of the 
multitude to attmnpt Ids rescue. The danger ap- 
piairing imminent, the senaU; was called together 
on the nones (.'5) of December, the day so fn;- 
quently refi'rred to by Cicero in after tinu*s with 
triunipliant pride, and the question was jiut, what 
was their ydt'asure with regard to those who were 
now in custody. After an animated debate, of 
which tin* leailing argunu-nts are strongly and 
pointedly expressed in the two cehdjrated or.itions 
assigned by Sallust to Claesar and to Cato, a decree 
was passed, tliat the la.st punishment should he iu- 
llicted according to ancient usage upon the con¬ 
victed traitors. Thereupon the consul led away 
L(!iitulus to the suliterrane.'in j)ri.son on the slope 
of the capilul, and the others were conducted 
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thither by the pnietors. On the selfstirae night 
the high-born patrician Lentulus, a member of the 
noble Cornelia gens, was strangled iii that loath¬ 
some dungeon by the common executioner, and 
the rest of his associates shared his fate. The 
legality of this proceeding, which wiis afterwards 
so fiercely impugned, is discussed ill the life of 
Cicero. 

While these things were going on at Rome, 
Catiline had gr.adually collected a force amounting 
to two legions, although not above one-fourth part 
of the whole, or about 5000 men, were fully 
equipped, the rest being armed with pikes, clubs, 
and other rude weapons which clinnce presented. 
On the approach of Antonins, Catiline fearing to 
encounter regular troops with this motley crowd, 
threw himself into the mountains and by con¬ 
stantly shifting his ground and moving rapidly 
in different directions, contrived to avoid a colli¬ 
sion, while at the same time he exercised and 
disciplined his followers, whose numbers daily 
increased, although he now refiused to enrol 
slaves, multitudes of whom flocked to his banner, 
deeming th.at it might prove injurious to his pros¬ 
pects were he to identify their interests with what 
lie termed the cause of Roman freedom. Rut when 
the news arrived of the disclosures that had tjiken 
place in the citj", of the complete supjiression of 
tlic plot, and of the exia-ution of the leading con¬ 
spirators, many who had joined his standard, from 
the love of excitement and the hope of plunder, 
gradually slunk away. 'J’liose who remained finn 
he led into the territory of Pistoria with the design 
of crossing the Aptuinines and taking refuge in 
(laul. Rut this movtaneiit was anticipated by tlio 
vigilance of Melellus Celer, wlio guarded Piceiium 
with three legions, and liad marclu'd straight to 
the foot of tlu! hill.s that he might intercept the in¬ 
surgents on their descent. 

Catiline, therefore, at the hegimiing of the year 
f»*2, finding that escape was cut off in front, wliile 
Antonius was prt:ssing on his rear, turned fiercely 
on his pursuers and dotennined as a last resource 
to hazard an engagement, trusting tliat, if success- 
fid, all Ltruria would he tlirown open fi)r the 
maintenance of his soldiiTs, and that he w'ould be 
able to keep his ground in the di.sa(fected districts 
until some diversion in his favour should he made 
in the metropolis. The battle, in which the legions 
of the rejmhlic were commanded by M. Petreius, 
in consequence of the real or priitmided illness of 
the proconsul Antonius, w.as o])stinate and bloody. 
I'he rebels fought with the fury of despair, and 
long kept at hay the veterans by whom tliey were 
I assailed. C.atiline, in this his last field, nobly dis- 
cluuged the duties of a skilful general and a gal¬ 
lant soldier ; his eye and his hand were every¬ 
where ; ho brought up coliiiuns to support those 
wlio were most hotly piessed; withdrew the 
wounded and tlic weary, and sujiplieil their ]»laco 
with the sound and fresh ; flew from rank to rank 
encouraging the combatants, and strove by re¬ 
peated feats of daring valour to turn the fortune of 
the day. Rut at length, perceiving that all was 
lost, he charged headlong where the foes were 
tliickest, and fell sword in hand fighting with re¬ 
solute courag<\ woi'thy of a better cause and a 
better man. 11 is body was found after the strug¬ 
gle was over far in advance of his own ranks in 
the midst of a lieap of his enemies ; he was yet 
breutliing, and ills features in the agonies of deutk 
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Btill wore their habitual exi>ressioii of reckless 
daring. IIis adherents, to the number of 3000, 
imitated the example of their leader. Each 
perished at his post, and not one freeborn citizen 
was taken alive either in the fight or in the pur¬ 
suit. The victory cost the consular army dear, 
for all the bravest were slain or grievously 
wounded. 

Although we possess only a one-sided history 
of this famous conspiracy ; althougli much that has 
been recorded seems so marvellous and incredible, 
that many have regarded the whole narnitive as 
little better than a fabric of misrepresentation and 
falseliood, built up by violent j)olitical animosity, 
and resting on a very slender basis of truth ; 
although it cannot be demied that some of the par¬ 
ticulars, set down by Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 30) 
and alluded to by others (r. y. Sail. Cal, 3‘2) of 
the revolting rites by which the compact between 
the associates was ratified, arc evidently vulgar 
exaggerations ; although little reliance can be 
])laced on the self-panegyrics of Cicero, who would 
studiously seek to magnify the danger in order to 
enhance the merits of his own exertions ; yet 
u]ion a careful and dispassionate investigation, we 
shall discov(*r no reasonable ground for entertjiin- 
ing any doubts with regard to the general accuracy 
of the facts as ])reseiited to us by Sallust, whose 
account is tlwoughout clear and consistent, and is 
corroborated in all the most inijiortant details hy 
tli(‘ information transmitted from other scnirccs. 
Nor, upon a closi* tixamiiiation into the circum¬ 
stances of the individuals concerned, of the times, 
ami of the staU* of public feeling and jmblic morals, 
sliall wo have much diliiculty in forming a distinct 
idea of the cliaracter of Catiline liiinst'lf, of the 
motives by wliich he was stinuilated, ami of the 
calculations by wliitli he was encouraged to anti- 
cijtate success. 

Trained in tin; wars of Sulla, he was made fami¬ 
liar from his earliest youth with civil strife, 
acapiired .'in inditferema? to human snlVering, and 
imbibed .an utter conteiu])! for the constitutional 
forms and government of his country, which had 
been so freely neglected or violated by bis ]>atron. 
The we.'ilth ([uickly acquired was rccKless^v' sqiuin- 
dered in tluj indulgence of coarse sensuality; and, 
although his siiattered foi tunes ina}' have been to 
a certain extent repaired by a wealthy nmiriage, 
and by the jilunder of a ]irovince, yet the relief 
w.'is hut temporary; his pli'asures were too costly; 
a considerable portion of his ill-gotten gains would 
be expended in bribing the difierent juries who 
jjronoiinced his innocence, and his necessities soon 
bccJime pressing. Tlie remorse too jn-oduced by 
his frightful vices and crimes—remorse whieh was 
betrayed by the hagg.'ud cheek, the bloctdshot eye, 
the wild glance, and the unsteady stej), so graphi¬ 
cally depicted by the historian—must have given 
rise to a frame of mind wliicli would eagerly desire 
to t'seape from reHectioii, and seek relief in fierce 
excitement. On the other hand, the consciousness 
of tliose grc.at mental and physical powers, from 
which even his most bitter enemies could not with¬ 
hold a tribute of admiration, combined with tlie 
extensive popularity which lie had aciiuired among 
the young by his agreeable address, varied accom¬ 
plishments, and unwearied zeal in ministering to 
their pleasures, must have tended to augment his 
natural self-confideucc, to foster his pride, and to 
Btiinulutc bis ambition. How soon the idea of 
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destroying the liberties of his country may have 
entered his thoughts it is impossible to discover, 
but wc can readily believe that the career of Sulla 
was ever present to his imagination, that his grand 
aim was to b(!Come what the dictator h.'id been, 
and that, provided this end was accomplished, he 
felt little scrupulous about the means employed. 
And, in truth, when he looked abroad, the moment 
seemed most propitious for the advancement of a 
man of daring .and powerful intellect uncontrolled 
b}*^ principle. The leading statesmen were divided 
into factions which oyiid each other with the bitter 
jealousy engendered during the convulsions in 
which they had played an active part some twenty 
years before. The younger nobility, as a class, 
were thoroughly dernonilized, for the most part 
bankrupts in fortune as well as in fame, e.ager for 
any change which might relii*ve them from their 
emb.arniKsmonts, while it held out the promise of 
unrestniined licence. The nibble were restless and 
discontented, filled with envy and hatred against 
tlie rich and powerful, ever ro.ady to follow at the 
bidding of any seditious deiujigogue. Thus, at 
home, the dominant party in the senate and the 
oquitos or capitalists alone felt a deep interest in 
the stability of the government. Moreover, a 
wide-spread feeling of disaffection extended over 
the whole of Italy. Many of the veterans of 
Sulla^ accustomed to riotous living find })rofu«e ex- 
p<*nditur(5, laid .'dieady squandered their hoards, 
and looked forw.ard with anxiety to the renew.'U of 
these scones of blood which they had found by ex¬ 
perience so proiitabh!; while the multitudes wliose 
estates had betai confiscated, whose relations had 
Ijeen proscribed, and who tliemselves were suffer¬ 
ing under civil disabilities in consecjuence of their 
connexion witli those who had thus perisluid, were 
eagerly watching for any movement which might 
give them a chanci' of becoming oppressors, robbers, 
and niurderors in their turn. 

Never was tlic executive weaker. The senate 
and magistrates were wasting their energies in 
petty disputes, indifferent to the great interests of 
the commonweal til; Ponipey, at the he.ad of all 
the best troops of the republic, was prosecuting a 
long j)rotnicted .ami doubtful w.ar in the East; there 
w;is no army in Italy, where all wais hushed in a 
treacherous calm. If then, Catiline, surrounded as 
lie was by a large, liody of retainers all devotedly 
utUiched to his person, and detached from society 
at large hy the crimes which ho had suggested or 
promoted, had siicccrded in striking his first great 
blow, had he assassinated the consuls and the most 
.able of the senators, the chances were, th.at the 
waverers among the higher ranks would have at 
once espousi'd liis cause, that the populace would 
havt! been intimidated or gained over, and that 
thousiuids of ruined and despenite men would have 
rushed from ail quarters to his support, enabling 
him to bid defiance to any force which could have 
been brought to bear upon the city until the return 
of J*ompey from the East. But I’ompey might 
never return, or might not return victorious, or, at 
all events, a long p(>riod must elapse, and ample 
time would be given for negotiations or rcsisUince. 
Such wore the ])robahilities which led on Catiline 
to haziird all ujion one greet throw;—but the For¬ 
tune of Home jirevailed, the gambler was ruined, 
mid tin; state siived. 

(Sail. CatUin. ; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 27, xxxvii. 
10, 20—42; Liv. Kpit. 101, 102; Cic. in CulUin. 
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1. ii. iii. iv., pro Sul/a, pro Murena^ 25,26, in Pison, 

2, pro Flacc. 40, pro Plane. 37, ad Alt. i. 19, ii. 1, 

xii. 21, xvi. 14, ad Fam. i. 9 ; Sucton. Jtd. 14 ; 
Pint. 10-22, Cut. Min. 23. Muretus, ad Cic. 
(■at. i. 1 , has collected from ancient authorities the 
names of forty persons connected with the conspi¬ 
racy. Dion Cassius is very confused in his chro¬ 
nology. His account would lead us to suppose, 
that the first cflforts of Catiline were confined in a 
great measure to the destruction of Cicero and 
tliose senators who supported tlie Tullian law 
against bribery, which he believed to be levelled 
against himself individually, and that he did not 
I’orm the j)roject of a general revolution until after 
his s(!cond defeat, sit the »;lection in 63. But this 
is nianiiestly impossible; for in that case the whole 
of the extensive preparations for the plot must have 
been devised and compleitid within the space of a 
few days.) [\V. R.j 

L. CATrLIlJS Si:VK/RUS. [Severus.] 

CATIVOLCUS, king of half of the country of 
the Mburoncs, a })eople betwcHui the Meuse and 
the Rhine, united with Ambiorix, the other king, 
ill the insurrection against tin* Romans in n. c. 5*1 ; 
but when Caesar in the next year proceeded to 
<l(!vabtate the territories of the J^burones, Cativol- 
ciis, who was advanced in tige and unable to endure 
the labours of war and tlight, poisoned himself, 
after* impri'cating curses upon Ambiorix. (Cties. 
Jt. C. V. 24, vi. 31.) 

CATI US, a lloniaii divinity, who was invoked 
under the name Catias juiU'r to gnint pru¬ 

dence and thoughtfulness to children at the time 
when tlieir consciousness was beginning to awaken. 
(Augustin. De Cidt. Dei, iv. 21.) [ L. S.J 

CA"i'JUS. 1. Q. ('a'J’IU.s, plebeian aedile n. o. 
21 0 with L. Porcius Licinus, celebrated the games 
with great magnificence, and with the money 
arising from fines erected some bra/(‘n statues near 
tlie teniph; of Ci'res. Jle served as legate in the 
arniy of the consul C. Claudius Nero in the cani- 
]>uign against Ilasdrubal in n. c:. 207, and was one 
of the envoys sent to Delphi two years afterwards 
to present to the tmnple some otl'erings from the 
liooty obtained on the coiiijnest of ilasdrubal. 
(Liv. xxvii. 0 , 43, xxviii. 45.) 

2. C. CATiUh, a Vestinian, tribune of the sol¬ 
diers in the army of Anton 3 ", n. c. 43. (Cic. a<l 
Fam. X. 23.) 

CA'TIUS, an Epicurean iihilosopher, was a na¬ 
tive of CialliaTrans])adana (Insuber), and composi'd 
a treatise in four books on the nature of things and 
on the chief good (de Reruin Natura et de summo 
Bono). Chcero, in a letter written n. c. 45 {ad Fam. 
XV. 1(1), speaks of him as having died recently, and 
jests with his correspondimt about the “spcictni 
Catiana,” that is, the efSwAa or matmial images 
which were supposed by the disciples of the garden 
to present themselves to the mind, and thus to adl 
up the idea of absent objects. Quinlilian (x. 1 . 
S 124) characterises him briefly as ‘■‘in Epicurcis 
levis qiiidem sed non iiijucundus auctor.” The old 
commentators on Horace all assert, that the Callus 
addressi'd in the fourth satire of the second book, 
and who is there introduced as delivering a gnive 
and sententious lecture on A’arious topics connected 
with the pleasures of the table, is Catius the Epi¬ 
curean, author of the work whose title we hjive 
given above. It appears certain, however, from 
the words of (ficero, that the siitire in question 
could not have been written until several y<*arB 
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after the death of Catius; and therefore it is 
probable that Horace may intend under this 
nickname to designate some of the gourmands of 
the court. f W. R.] 

CATO, DIONY'STUS. We possess a small 
volume which commonly bears the title “ Dionysii 
Catonis Disticha de Moribus ad Eilium.” It 
commences with a preface addressed by the au¬ 
thor to his son, pointing out how prone men are 
to go astray for want of proper counsel, and invit¬ 
ing his earnest attention to the instructive lessons 
about to be inculcated. Next come fifty-six pro¬ 
verb-like injunctions, very briefly expressed, such 
as “ parentern ama,” “ diligentiam adhibe,” “jus- 
jurandum serva,” and the like, which are followed 
by the main body of the work, consisting of a se¬ 
ries of sententious moral precepts, one hundred and 
forty-four in number, each apophthegm being enun- 
ciatt^d in two dact^dic hexametijrs. The collection 
is divided into four books; to the second, third, 
and fourth of these are attached short metrical 
prefaces, and the whole is wound up by a couplet 
contiiiiiiiig a sort of apology^ for the form in which 
the materials are presented to tin; reader. 

It is amusing to fcike a survi*}’^ of the extraordi¬ 
nary number of conflicting opinions which have 
been entertained by scholars of eminence with re¬ 
gard to the real author of this work, the period 
when it was coiuposed, its intrinsic merits, and 
indeed every ci re 11 in stance in any waj*^ connected 
with it directly or indirectly. It has been assigned 
with perfect confidence to Seneca, to Ausonius, to 
Serenus Samonicus, to Boethius, to an Uctavius, to 
a Probub, and to a variety of unknown personages. 
’J'h(‘ language has been pronounced worthy of the 
purest era of Latin composition, and declared to be 
a specimen of the worst epoch of barbarism. The 
adages themsehes have been extolled by some as 
the dignified exposition of high philosophy'; by 
others they have liec'U contemptuously chanicterised 
a.s with few «!Xceptions, a farrago of vapid tnish. 
Une critic, at least, has discovered that the writer 
was undoubtedly a Christian, and has traced ncarlj' 
tlie whole of the distichs to the Bible ; while others 
find the clearest ]»roofs of a mind thoroughly im¬ 
bued with Pagan creeds and rites. In so far as 
the literary merits of the production ar(^ concenied, 
if we distrust our own judgment, we can feel little 
hesitation in believing that vvliat such men as 
Era.snni.s, .losiqili Scaliger, Laurentius Valla, and 
Pithou concurred in admiring warmly and prais¬ 
ing loudly, cannot, although its merits may have 
been exaggerated, be altogether worthless; and 
any scholar, who examines the book with an im¬ 
partial eye, will ntadily' p».*rci:ive that, making al¬ 
lowance for the nuiniirous and palpable corruptions, 
the style is not unworthy' of the Silver Age. As 
to the other matters under discussion, it will be 
sufficient to state what facts we can actually prove. 
The very circumstance that every' one of the sup¬ 
positions alluded to above has been ingeniously 
maintained and ingeniously refuted, would in it¬ 
self lead us to conclude, that the evidence which 
admits of such opposite interpretations must be 
both scanty and indistinct. 

The work is first mentioned in an epistle ad¬ 
dressed by Vindicianus, Comes Archiatrorum, to 
Valentinian, in which he states that a certain sick 
man usc*d often to repeat the words of Cato— 

'■‘’ Cor]ioris exiguii (leg. aiixilium) medico committe 
fideli ”— 
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a line which is found in ii. d. 22 ; the next allu¬ 
sion is in Isidorus, who quotes Cato as an autho¬ 
rity for the rare word officiperda (sec iv. D. 42); 
and the third in order of time is in Alcuin, con¬ 
temporary with Charlemagne, who cites one of the 
Distichs (ii. d. 31) as the words of the “philoso¬ 
pher Cato.” In our own early literature it is fre¬ 
quently quoted by Chaucer. It is clear, therefore, 
that these saws were familiarly known in the mid¬ 
dle of the fourth century, and recognized from 
that time forward as the compt)hition of some 
('ato. So, in like manner, all the MSS. agree in 
presenting that name; while for the addition of 
J)ioni/sitis we are indebted to a single co<lex once 
in the possession of Simeon lios, which was 
inspected by Scaliger and Vinet, and pr<'nounc«“d 
by them of great antiquity. We must nunark, 
however, that the combination Dioni/sitts Cato is 
exceedingly suspicious. Dionysius was a name 
frequently home by slaves of Creek extractirm ; 
but when combined with a Roman name, accord¬ 
ing to the fashion among libertini, it was added 
as a cognomen to the gontih! ajqaillaiion of tlu* 
})atron. Thus, C. .fuliiis Dionysiiis appears in 
an inscription as a fre(‘dman of Augustus; so we 
find I\ Aeliiis Dionysius, and many others; hut it 
<loes not occur prefix<;d to a lionian cognomen, as 
in the present case. Names purely Creek, such 
as Dionysius Socrates, Dicmysius Philocalus, and 
the like, do not (»f course hear upon tlie question. 

No one now imagines that either of the Catos 
celchrated in history has any connexion with this 
metn’cal system of ethics. Aulas (iellius (xi. 2), 
it is triu', gives some fragments of a Curium de 
jMorUtus iu ju'ose by the elder; and Pliny {IT. N. 
xxix. ()) has preserved a ]>assag<‘ from the precepts 
delivered by tire same sage to hissrrn; but these 
were both w'orks of a totally different descrqrtion, ' 
and no hirrt has l»een given by the ancients that 
anything sneh as we an* now discussing ever pro¬ 
ceeded from Cato of Utica. 

In trutli, wc know nothing about this Cato or 
Dionysius Cato, if he is to be so called ; and, as 
we have no means of discovering anything with 
regard to liini, it may be us well to confess our ig- 
iiorancti once hir all. 

I’erhiips we ought to notice the opinion enter¬ 
tained by several j)ersons, that Ctdu is not intended 
to represent the name of tlie author, hut is nu^rely 
t(» be regarded as the significant title of the work, 
just as we liave the Briilus^ mid the Lwlius, and 
the rV//o Major of Cicero, and the treatise ineu- 
tiomnl by Aulus Gellius, called Caio^ aut dc Liberis 
edtica/idis. 

Lastly, it has been inferred, from the introduc¬ 
tion to book second, in which inmition is made of 
Virgil and Lucan, tliat wc liave Inu’e cerfcun proof 
that the distichs bidong to some period later than 
tlie reign of Nero; but even this is by no means 
ch'ar, for all the prologues have the air of forgeries; 
and the one in question, above all, in addition to a 
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false quantity in the first syllable of Macer, con¬ 
tains a most gross blunder, such as no one but an 
illiterate monk was likely to commit,—^for the 
Punic wars are spoken of as the subject of Lucan's 
poem. 

This Catechism of Morals, as it has been called, 
seems to have been held in great estimation in the 
middle ages, and to have been extensively employ¬ 
ed as a school-book. This will account for the 
vast number of early editions, more tlian thirty 
belonging to the fifteenth century, which have 
proved a source of the greatest interest to bibliogra¬ 
phers. One of these, on vellum, of which only a 
single copy is knowm to exist, is in the Spenser 
collection, and is h(dieved by Dibdin to be older 
than tlie (Jottonbiirg ilible of ] 46.5. The title in 
the earlier impn^ssions is frequently Calu Morali- 
saf/ts, Odo Muralissinuis^ Cato Carmen de MoribuSy 
and so forth. 

Tlie Itest edition is t!:at of Otto Amtzenius, fivo, 
Ani.sterdum, 17-51, which contains an ample collec¬ 
tion of commentarii's; the Greek paraphrases by 
Maximus I'lanudes and .Joseph Scaliger; the dis- 
studatitins of Iloxhorn, written with as much extra¬ 
vagant bitterness as if the author of the Distichs 
had been a personal enemy; the learned but ram¬ 
bling and almost interminable reply of Cannegieter; 
and two essays by Withof. These, together with 
the preliminary notices, contain everything that is 
worth knowing. 

One of the oldest s])ecimens of Knglish typogra- 
[thy is a tnuislation of Cato by Caxton through the 
medium oi‘ ;m earlier French version ; 'J’jik Rookk 
< AM.vi) Catiios, Traudided ouU' of Frvurhe into 
I’Jtipli/u.di. bif WiUitim Ca,rton in IhaMip of Wvst- 
iiiiistrc tin' yrrr if our ionle Mcecclxxxiij and tius 
/orsf ?/<;/•(' if i/ir rcync <f Kymj Jiychard lliu thyrdc 
x.viij day of Dewmbre. From the preface to this 
curious \olume we learn, tiiat the same task had 
previously been accomplished in verse. “ Hero 
begiiineth the prologni; or proheme of the book 
called Caton, which book bath been translated out 
of Latin into Fnglish, by Maister Ikmet Rurgh, 
late Archdeacon of Colchester, and high canon of 
rit, Sti'phen at Westminster; whicli full craftily 
hath made it, in ballad royal for tlie erudition of 
my Lord Bousher, son and lu'ir at that time to nu" 
lord the Karl of I'lssex.” The Cato we have been 
di.scussiug is frequently termed by the lirst English 
printers (\do Mayuusy in contradistinction to Cato 
Carrus^ wdiieh was a sort of siipplenient to the for¬ 
mer, composed originally by Daniel Church (Eccle- 
sieiisis), a domestic in the court of IJeiiry the Se¬ 
cond, about 1160, and also translated by Burgh. 
The two tracts were very frequently bound up to¬ 
gether. (See Ames, TyyoyraphU'al Auiiquitwny vol. 
i. pp. 1.0.5 --202; Warton’s llislory if Enylish 
Poi'lry, vol. ii. section 27.) t W. K.] 

C-ATO, POHICIUS. Cato was the name of a 
family of the jilcbeian I'orcia gens, and was first 
given to M. Cato, the censor. [See below. No. l.J 
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1. M. Porcius Cato Censorius, Cos. n. c. 19.5, Cens, n. c. 104, 
married 1. Licinia. 2. Salonia. 


2. M. Porcius Cato Liciniamis, Pr. design, li, c. 3. M. Porcius Cato Salonianus 

1.52, man ied Aemilia. Pr, 
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4. M. Porcius Cato, 5. C. Porcius Cato, C. M. Porcius Cato, Tr. 7. L. Porcius Cat(H 

Cos. B. c. 113. Cos. B. c. 114. 1*1. ruurried Jjivia. Cos. B. c. 89, 

8. M. Porcius Cato, Pr. _ j_ 

9. M. Porcius Cato Uticoiisis, Pr. b. c. 54, 10. Porciji, married 

married 1. Atiliiu L. Domitius 
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II. Poroia, Ttiarri(‘d 12. M. Porcius 

1. M. Ililjulus. Cato, died 

2. M. Brutus. B. c. 42. 

16. C. Porcius Cato, Tr. PI. u. c. .'iG. 

1. M. PoHcirs Cato Cknsorihs, was Loni at 
Tusculum, a inunici{)al town of liatium, to which 
Ins ancestors had belonged for some gcMieiiitions. 
Ifis father had earned the reputation of a brave 
soldier, and his grtifit-grandfather liad received an 
lionorary compensation from the state for live horses 
killed under him in batth;. 'I'he liaughtiest }»atri- 
ciun of Rome never exultcid in tlie splendour of the 
purest nobility with a spirit more proud than Cato’s 
when he rememlaired the warlike achievements and 
the municipal respectability c)f liis family, to which 
lie ascribed extreme unticiuity. Yet the Tusculan 
Porcii liad never obtained the honours of the Roman 
magistracy. Their illustrious descendant, at the 
commencement of his cartair in the great city, was 
regarded us a novns homo, and the fi*eling of his 
unmeet position, working along with the conscious¬ 
ness of inherent su|)eriority, contributed to exas- 
jierate and stimulate his ambitious soul. Karly in 
life, he so far eclijised the previous glimmer of his 
race, that he is constantly sjioken of, not only as 
the leader, but us the foumhir, of the Porcia (lens. 

Jlis ancestors for three generations had been 
named M. Porcius, and it is said by Plutarch 
{Caio Maj. 1), that at first he was known by the 
additional cognomen Piiscus, but was afterwards 
called Cato—a word dtmoting that practical wis¬ 
dom which is the result of natural sagacity", com¬ 
bined with experienci! of civil and political affairs. 
However, it may well be doubted whether ]*riscus, 
like Major, were not merely an epithet used to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the later Cato of Utica, and we 
have no precise information as to the date when he 
first received the appellation of Cato, which may' 
have been bestowed in childhood rather as an omen 
of eminence, than us a tribute to past desert, 
'rhe qualities implied in the word Cato were ac¬ 
knowledged by the jilainer and less archaic title of 
Sapiens, by which he was so well known in his 
old age, that Cicero {^Amic. 2) says, it became his 
quasi cognomen. Prom the number and eloquence 
of his speeches, he was styled orator (.Justin, 
xxxiii. 2 ; Gell. xvii. 21), but Cato the Censor, or 
Cato Censorius, is now his most common, as well 
his most characteristic appellation, since he filh*d 
the office of censor with extraodinary repute, and 
was the only Cato who ever filled it. 

In order to ascertain the date of Cato’s birth, 
we have to consider the testimony of ancient wri¬ 
ters as to his age at the time of his death, Avhich is 
known to have happened n. c. 149. How fiir we 
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are to go btick from this date is a question upon 
which the authorities are not unanimous. Accord¬ 
ing to the consistent chronology of Cicero (Sfvrct, 
4), Cato was born ii. c. 234, in the year preceding 
the first consulship of Q. Pabius Maximus, and 
died at the age of }>.'), in the consulship of L. Mar¬ 
cias and M. Manilius. Pliny (//. A^. xxix. 8) 
agrees witli Cicero. Other authors exaggerate the 
age of Cato. Aceording to Valerius Maximus 
(viii. 7. § 1) he survived his bGtli year; according 
to liivy (xxxix. 40) and Plutarch (Cut. A/r/J. 1!)) 
he was 90 yi*ars old whmi he dii'd. The exagge- 
rated ag<‘, however, is inconsistent with a statement 
rc'cordcd by Pluturch (Cu/. Muj. 1) on the assert¬ 
ed authority of Cato himself. 

Cato is rejiresented to luive said, tliat he served 
his first campaign in his 17th year, when Hannibal 
was over-running Italy. Plutarch, who had the 
works of Cato hi'fore him, hut was careless in dates, 
did not observe that tlii! reckoning of Livy would 
take back Cato's 17th year to n. c. 222, when there 
was not a Carthaginian in Italy, wlicreas the 
reckoning of thcero would make the truth of C’ato’s 
statement reconcileable with the date of Hannibal’s 
first invasion. 

'When Cato was a very young man, tlie death of 
his father put him in jiossession of a small heredi¬ 
tary estate in the Sabine territory, at u distance 
from his native town. It was here that he passed 
the greater part of his boyhood, hardening his body 
by healthful exercise, superintending and sharing 
the operations of tiie farm, h'arning the manner in 
which business was tmnsacti*d, and studying the 
rules of rural economy. Nc;ar liis estate was an 
humble cottage which had been tenanUid, after three 
triumphs, by its owner M. Ciirius Hentatus, whose 
warlike exploits and rigidly simple character were 
fresh in the memory of the old, and were often 
talked of with admiration in the neighbourhood. 
The ardour of the youtliful Cato was kindled. 
He resolved to imitate the cliaracter, and hoped to 
rival the glory, of Hentatus. Opportunity was not 
wanting: in the school of Hannibal he took his 
first military lessons, namely in the cam})aign of 
B. c. 217. There is some discrepancy among liis- 
torians as to the events of (’ato’s early military life. 
In B. c. 214 he served at Capmi, and Driiinann 
(UcscJi. V. p. ‘)9) imagines that already", at 

the age of 20, Im was a military tribune. Pabius 
Maximus hud now the comnudid in Canqiania, 
during the year of his fourth consulship. The old 
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general admitted the young soldier to the honour of 
intimate acquaintance. While Fahius communi¬ 
cated the valued results of military experience, he 
omitted not to instil his own pcTsonal and political 
partialities and dislikes into the ear of his attached 
follower. At the siege of Tarentum, b. c. 209, 
Cato was again at the side; of Fahius. Two y«irs 
later, Cato was one of the 8<‘]ect band who accom¬ 
panied the consul Claudius Nero (ui liis northern 
march from Lucania to check the progress of llas- 
druhal. It is recorded that the serviccis of Cato 
contributed JK)t a little to the decisive victory of 
Sena on the Metaunis, where IJasdrubal was 
shiin. 

In the intervals of war, Cato returned to his 
Sabine hu'm, using the plainest dress, and working 
and faring like his labourers. Young as he was, 
the neighbouring farmers liked his hard}' mode of 
living, relished his quaint and sententious sayings, 
and recognized his abilitfes. Ilis own active tem¬ 
perament inad(! him willing and anxious to employ 
ills powers in the service of his neighbours. lie 
Avas engaged to act, sometimes as an arbiter of dis¬ 
putes, and sometimes as ati advocate, in local causes, 
which wu'ie probably tried bedbre re( upenitores in 
the c<»untry. Thus was he enabled to strengthen 
by pnictice his onitorical faculties, to gain self- 
confidence, to observe the manners of men, to dive 
into the springs of human nature, to apply the rules 
of law, and ])ructical]y to investigate the principles 
of justice. 

In the vicinity of Cato's Sabine fann was the 
estate of L. Valerius Flaccus, a young nobleman of 
considerable influence, and high patrician family. 
I'’Iaccus could not help remarking the energy of 
Cato, his military talent, liis elociuence, his frugal 
and simple life, and his old-fashioned principles. 
Flaccus himself was oiu' of that old-fashioned party 
who professed their adherence to the severer vir¬ 
tues of the ancient Roman character. 'I'here was 
now in progress a transition from Smnnite rusticity 
t(» CJrecian civilization and oriental voluj)tuousness. 
The chief magistracuis of the state hud btJcome al¬ 
most the patrimony of a f(!W distinguished families, 
whose wealth was correspondent with their illus¬ 
trious birth. Fo})ular by lavish exixmditure, by 
acts of gracciful but corrupting niimificence, by 
winning manners, and by the cliann of herediUiry 
honours, they united with the influence of office 
the material i)ower conferred by a numerous reti¬ 
nue of clients and adherents, and the intellectual 
ascendancy which the mom)poly of philosophical 
education, of taste in the fine arts, and of sicqiiain- 
bince with elegant literature, could not fail to be¬ 
stow. Nevertheless, the reaction was strong. The 
less fortunate nobles, jealous of this exclusive oli¬ 
garchy, and keenly observant of the deg«meracy 
and disorder which followed in the train of luxury, 
placed themselves at the head of a p.arty which 
professed its determination to resort to purer mo¬ 
dels and to stand upon the ancient ways. In their 
eyes, rusticity, austerity, and asceticism were the 
niJirks of Sabine hardihood and religion, {ind of the 
old Roman unbending integrity and love of order. 
Marcellas, the family of Scipio, and tlic two Fla- 
minini, may be taken as types of the new civiliza¬ 
tion ; Cato’s friends, Fahius and Flaccus, were 
leading men in the party of the old plainness. 

Flaccus waa one of those clear-sighted politicians 
who seek out patronize remarkable ability in 
young and rising men. He had observed Cato's 
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martial spirit and eloquent tongue. He knew how 
much courage and eloquence were prized at Rome. 
He knew that the distinctions of the battle-field 
opened the way to the successes of the gown; and 
that, for a municipal stranger like Cato, forensic 
success was almost the only possible avenue to 
magisterial honours. Accordingly, he recommended 
Cato to transplant his ambition to the fitter soil 
and ampler field of Rome. The advice was eagerly 
followed. Invited to the town-house of Flaccus, 
and countenanced by bis suppoit, Cato began to 
distinguish himself in the forum, and became a 
candidate for office. 

We have dwtdt upon the accidents of his early 
history, since tlu'v affected the whole tenor of 
Cato's life. We liavc seen a youth, indomitably 
active and strong-minded - the fellow-workman 
and oracle of rustics—not suffered to droop from 
want of practice or encouragement, but befriended 
by opportunity and always equal to the exigencies 
of liis position, disciplined in the best school of 
arms, the favourite of his general, listened to with 
applause in the courts of Rome, and introduced at 
once into a high political circle. What wonder if, 
in sucli scenes, the mind of Cato received a better 
training for wide conniiaml and worldly success 
than could have been siqiplied by a more regular 
education ? What wonder if his strength «and 
originality wore tinged with dogmatism, coarse¬ 
ness, harshness, vanity, self sufficiencj’-, and pre- 
jndic(*,— if he hud little sympathy with the pursuits 
of calm and contemplative scholars,—if he disdain¬ 
ed or hated or disparaged the accomplishments 
j which he had no leisure to master,—if he railed 
I and rebelled against the conventional elegancies of 
a more pidished society to which ho ami his jiarty 
were opposed,—if be confounded delicacy of seii- 
timoiit with umiianly weakness, and refinement of 
manners witli luxurious vice 

In B. c. ‘JOo, Cato was designated quaestor, and 
in the following year entered upon the duties of 
liis office, and followed 1*. Scipio Africanus to 
Sicily. When Scijilo, acting on the permission 
which, afU:r much opposition, he had obtained from 
the senate, transported the army from the island 
into Africa, Cato and C. Laelius wore appointed to 
convoy tile baggage-ships. There was not that 
cordiality of co-operation between Cato and Scipio 
wliich ought to subsist between a quaestor and his 
proconsul. Fahius had opposed the peniiission 
given to Scijiio to carry the attack into the enemy’s 
home, and Cato, whose appointment w.as intended 
to operate as a check upon Scipio, adopted the 
views of his friend. It is reported by Plutarch, 
that the lax discipline of the troops under Scipio’s 
command, and the extravagant expense incurred by 
the general, provoked the remonstrance of Cato; 
that Scipio thereupon retorted haughtily, saying 
he would give an account of victories, not of pelf; 
that Cato, returning to Rome, denounced the }»ro- 
digality of his general to the senate; and that, at 
the joint instigation of Cato and Fahius, a com¬ 
mission of tribunes was despatched to Sicily to in¬ 
vestigate the conduct of Scipio, who was acquitted 
upon the view of his extensive and judicious pre¬ 
parations for the transport of the troops. (Pint. 
Cat. Maj. 3.) This account is scarcely consistent 
with the narrative of Livy, and would seem to 
attribute to Cato the irregularity of quitting his 
post before his time. If Livy be correct, the com¬ 
mission waa sent upon the complaint of the in- 
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habitants of Locri, who had bef*n cruelly oppressed 
by Plemiiiius, the legate of Scipio. Livy says not 
a word of Cato’s interference in this transaction, 
but mentions the acrimony with which Fabius ac¬ 
cused Scipio of corrupting military discipline, and 
of having unlawfully left his province to take the 
town of Locri. (Liv. xxix. 19, &c.) 

The author of the abridged life of Cato which 
commonly passes as the work of Cornelius Nepos, 
states that Cato, upon his return from Africa, 
touched at Sardinia, and brought the poet Fnnius 
in his own ship from the island to Itjjly ; but Sar¬ 
dinia was rather out of the line of the voyage to 
Home, and it is more likely that the first ac- 
quaintcance of Ennius and Cato occurred at a sul>- 
sequent date, when the latter was praetor in 
Sardinia. (Aur. Viet, dc Vir. 111. 47.) 

In B. c. 199, Cato was aedilc, and with his col¬ 
league Ilelvius, restored the ph.'beian games, and 
gjive upon that occasion a bampiet in honour of 
•Jupiter. In the following year he was made prae¬ 
tor, and obfiiined Sardinia fisliis province, with the 
command of 11,000 infantry and 200 cavalry. IJere 
he took the e.'irliest opportunity of illustrating his 
principles by his practice, lie diminished otficia.1 
expenses, walked Jiis circuits with a single atten¬ 
dant, and, by the studied absence of pomp, placed 
his own frugality in striking contrast with the op¬ 
pressive magnificence of ordinary provincial magis- 
trat(!8. 'J'he rites of religion were solemnized with 
decent thrift; justicii was administered with strict 
impartiality; usury was restrained with uns])aring 
severity, and the usurers Avere banished. Sar¬ 
dinia had been for some time comphdedy subdued, 
but if we are to believe; the improbable and unsup- 
jiorted testimony of Aurelius V^ictor (<A; J7/'.///.-17), 
an insurrectiem in the island was quelled by Cato, 
during his praetorship. 

Cato had now estahlished a repututi(jn for pure 
morality, and strict old-fashioned virtue, lie was 
looked upoii as the living type and rej>rosentative 
of the ideal anci(‘nt Roman. Jlis very faults boro 
the impress of national character, and humoured 
national prejudice. To the advancement of such a 
man opposition was vain. In b. c. 19.5, in tlu' 
,'{9th year of his age, he was elected consul with his 
old friend and ])atron L, Valerius Flaccus. 

During this consulship a strange scene took place, 
peculiarly illustrative of Roman nuiimers. In b. 
21.5, at the height of tlu; Punic war, a law had been 
passed on the rogation of the tribune Oppius, that 
no woman should possess more than half an ounce 
of gold, nor wear a garment of divers colours, iioi’ 
drive a carriage with horses at less distjince than a 
Uiile from the city, except for the purjiose of at¬ 
tending the public celebration ofreligious rites. Now 
that Hannibal was conquer(;d ; that Rome abound¬ 
ed with Carthaginian wealth ; and that then; was 
no longer any necessity for women to contribute 
towmrds the exigencies of an imi)overished treasury 
the suvings spared from their ornaments and plea¬ 
sures, the tribunes T. Fundanius and Ji. Valerius, 
thought it time to propose the abolition of the 
()ppian law; but they were opposed by their col- 
li'aguea, M. UrutuH and T. Brutus. The most im¬ 
portant affairs of state excited far less interest and 
zeal than this singular contest. The matrons poured 

I'oruiji, and iiitorcepted tludr husbands as they ap¬ 
proached, beseeching them to nrstore the ancient 
ornaments of th** Roman imi Irons. Nay, they had 
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the boldness to accost and implore the praetors .and 
Cf>n8ul8 and other magistrates. Even Fhiccus wa¬ 
vered, but his colleague Cato was inexorable, and 
made an ungjillant and characteristic speech, the 
substance of which, remodelled and modernized, is 
given by Livy. Finally, the women carried the day. 
Worn out by their importunity, the recus.ant tri¬ 
bunes withdrew their opposition. The hated law 
was abolished by the suffrage of all the tribes, and 
the women evinced their exultation and triumph by 
going in j»rocession throdgh the streets and the 
fornm, bedizened with their now h'gitiinate finery. 

Scarcely had this important affair been brouglit 
to a conclusion when Cato, who had maintaim'd 
during its progress .a rough and sturdy consistency 
without, perhaps, any very serious damage to his 
popularity, set sail for his appointed province, Ci- 
tcrior Spain. 

In his Spanish campaign, Cato exhibited military 
genius of a v(‘rv high ordrtr. He lived abstemiously, 
.sharing the f(»od and the labours of the common 
soldier. Witli indefatigable industiy and vigilance, 
he not only gave the reeiiilslte orders, but, wliere- 
cver it was possible, jeersonally superintended their 
execution. Ills inovenuMits were bold and rapid, 
and be never was remiss in reaping tin; fruits and 
pu.shing the advantages of victory. The sequenco 
of his operations and their harmonious coml)ination 
with the schemes of other generals in other jiarts 
of Spain appear to have bi‘(‘n (;xcellcntly contrived. 

11 is stratagems and manoeuvres wore original, 
brillijint, and Kucc(‘ssful. 'I’he plans of his battles 
were arranged with eonsummate skill. He inansigiui 
to set tribe .against tribe, avail(;d himself of native 
treachery, and took native mercenaries into his pay. 

'I'hc details of tin* campaign, as related by Livy 
(lib. xxxiv.), and illustrated by the incidental anec¬ 
dotes of Plutarch, are full of horror. Wo read of 
multitudes who, after they h.ad been stript of tlioir 
arms, put thcinselvc'.s to (li;.ath for very shame ; of 
wholesale slaughter of siirrendored victims, and the 
fr(;qin*nt execution of merciles.s razzias. The poli¬ 
tical ehunents of Roman patriotism inculcated th(i 
maxim, that the good of the state ought to be the 
first object, and that to it the citizen was bound tt» 
sacrifice upon demand natural feelings and indivi¬ 
dual morality. Such wore the principles of Cato. 
IL; was not the man to feel any compunctious 
visitings of conscience in the thorough porfonnance^ 
of a rigorous public task. His proceedings in Spain 
Avere not at A'ariance with the received idea of the 
line old Roman soldier, or with his own stem and 
imperious tciiqaT. He boasted of having destroyed 
in(»re towns in Spain than he had spent days in that 
country. 

When he had reduced the whole tract of land 
betAveen the I herns and the Pyrenees to a hollow, 
sulky, and temporary submission, he turned his at¬ 
tention to administrative reforms, and increased the 
revenues of the province by improvements in the 
Avorking of the iron and silver mines. On account 
of ills achievements in Spain, the senate decreed a 
thauk.sgiving of three days. In the course of the 
year, b. c. 194, he returned to Rome, and was re¬ 
warded with a triumph, at which he exhibited an 
extraordinary quantity of captured brass, silver, 
and gold, both coin and bullion. In the distribn- 

1 t.\ow 'p'cy/.«i’TOv>A\*iy to bis soldiery, be was more 
liberal than miglit have been expected from so 
strenuous a professor of parsimpnious economy. 

; (Lk. xxxiv. 40’.) 
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The return of Cato appears to have been accele¬ 
rated by the enmity of P. Scipio Africanus, who 
was consul, b. c. 194, and is said to have coveted 
the command of the province in which Cato was 
reaping renown. Then; is some variance between 
Nepos (or the pseudo-Nepos), and Plutarch {Cat. 
Maj. 11), in their accounts of this transaction. 
The former asserts that Scipio was unsuccessful in 
his attempt to obtain the province, and, offended by 
the repulse, remained after the end of his consiil- 
ship, in a private capacity at Tlnin(\ The latter 
relates that Scipio, who was disgusted by Cato's 
severity, was actually appointed to .succcicd him, 
but, not being able to procure from the senaU* a vote 
of censure upon the administration of his rival, 
passed the time of his command in utter inactivity. 
From the statement in Livy (xxxiv. 4.‘1), that 
B. c. 194, Sex. Digitius was appointcjd to the pro¬ 
vince of C’iterior Spain, it is probable that Plutarch 
was mistaken in assigning that jn-ovince to Scij)io 
Africanus. The notion that Africanus was ap- 
])ointed successor to (’ato in Sjiaiit may have arisen 
from a double confusion of name and place, for 1*. 
Scipio Nasica was appointed, B. C. 194, to the Ul- 
it-rior province. 

However this may be, Cato successfully vindi¬ 
cated himself by his eloquence, and by the pro- 
diu'tlon of detailed peciiniarv' accoujits, against the 
attacks made upon his conduct wliiUs consul ; and 
the existing fragments of the speeches, (or the sjime 
speech under differemt names,) made after his re¬ 
turn, attest the vigour and boldness of his defence. 

Plutarch (Ca^. xMaj. I’J), states that, after his 
consulship, Cato accompanied Tib. Sempronins 
Longus as legatus to Thrace, but here there seems 
to be some error, for thougli tScipio Afneanus was 
of opinion that one of the consuls ought to have 
Macedonia, we soon lincl Sempronius in Cisidpine 
Haul (Liv. xxxiv. 4.*!, 4()), and in h. c. 191{, we 
find Cato at Home dedicating to Victoria Virgo a 
small ternp](f which lie had vowed two years before. 
(Liv. XXXV. 9.) 

The military career of Cato was not yet ended. 
In B. 0. 191, he was apiioiiited military tribune 
(or legatus ? Liv. xxxvi. 17, *21), under the con¬ 
sul M’. Acilius Clabrio, who was despatched to 
Creece to opjuise the invasion of Antiochus the 
ffn'at, king of Syria. In the decisive battle of 
Thermopylae, which led to the downfall of Antio¬ 
chus, Cato behaved with his wonted valour, and en¬ 
joyed the good fortune which usually waits upon 
genius. By a daring and dillicult advance, he siir- 
jnised and dislodged a body of the enemy’s Aeto- 
lian auxiliaries, who were posted upon the Calli- 
dromtis, the highest suminit of the range of Oeta. 
He then commenced a sudden desixmt from the 
hills above the royal camp, and the panic occasioned 
by this unexpected movement at once turned the 
day in favour of the Homans. After the action, 
the general embraced Cato with the utmost wannth, 
and ascribed to him the whole credit of the victory. 
This fact ivsts on the authority of Cato himself, 
who, like Cicero, often indulged in the habit, offen¬ 
sive to modern taste, of sounding liis own pniises. 
After an interval spent in the jmrsuit of Antiochus 
and the pacihcatioii of Greece, Cato was despatched 
to Home by t\ie consul Glabrio to announce the ’ 
successful result of tbe campaign, and he ]H^rformed 
his journey with such celerity that he had com¬ 
menced his report in the senate before the arrival of 
L. Scipio, (the subsequent conqueror of Antiochus,) 
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who had been sent off from Greece a few days be¬ 
fore him. (1 iiv. xxxvi. 21.) 

It was during tbe campaign in Greece under 
Glabrio, and, as it would appear from the account 
of Plutarch, (rejected by i)rumann,) /jr/hre the 
battle of ']’hormo[>y]ae, that Cato was commissioned 
to keep Corinth, Patrae, and Aegium, from siding 
with Antiochus. It was then too that he visited 
Athens, and, to prevent the Athenians from listen¬ 
ing to the overtures of the Syrian king, addressed 
them in a Latin speech, whieli was explained to 
them by an interpreter. Already perhaps he had a 
smattering of Greek, for, it is said by Plutarch, 
that, while at Tarentum in his youtli, he became 
intimately acqtiainted with Nearchus, a Greek phi¬ 
losopher, and it is said by Aurelius Victor that 
while praetor in Sardinia, he received instruction 
in Greek from Ennius. It was not so much, per¬ 
haps, on account of liis still proh^ssed contempt for 
everj’lhing (/reek, as hecanse his speech was an 
alliiir <»f state, that he used the Tjatin language, in 
compliance with the Homan enstom, which was oh- 
f-erved as a diplomatic mark of Homan niajestv- 
(Val. Max. ii. *2. § *2.) 

After his arrival at Home, tli(>re is no certain 
proof that (’ato was ever again engaged in war. 
Scipio, who had been legatus under Glabrio, was 
consid B. c. 1 90, and the i)rovince of Greece was 
awarded to him 1)Y the senate. An expression 
occurs in ('icero (/nv> 11), which might 

lead to the o[)inion tliat Cato returned to Gn'ece, 
and fought iiiider L. Scij)io, hut, as to such an event, 
history is silent. “Nunquam cum Scipione e.sseT 
profectus [M. (’’ato], si cum nmlierculis bollandum 
esse arbitraretur.” That Cicero was in (>rror seems 
mor<‘ likely than that he referred to the time w'hen 
Cato and L. Seijno served together under Glabrio, 
or that the words ‘‘ cum Scipione,” as some critics 
have thought, arc an interpolation. 

In B. V. H59, M. Fulvius Nohilior, tlie consul, 
obtained Actolia as his provinc(‘, and Cato w’as 
sent thither after him, as wo h'arn from an oxtmet 
(preserved by Festus. s, v. Onifnrcs), from his 
speech “do suis Virtutibus contra Thennum.” It 
seems that his legation was rather civil than mili- 
tJiry, and that he was sent to confer W’ith Fulviiis 
on the petition of tin; Aetoliaiis, who were placed 
in an unfortunate situation, not sufficiently pn)- 
tected by Home if they maintained their fidelity, 
and yet punished if they w'cre induced to assist her 
enemies. 

Wo have seen (^ato in thi; character of an emi¬ 
nent and able soldier: we have now to observe him 
in the character of an active and leading citizen. 
If Cato were in B. 190 witli L. Scipio Asiaticus 
(as Cicero seems to have imagined), and in B. v 
189 in Aetolia with Fulvius, he must still ha^'e 
passed a portion of those years in Koine. We find 
him in ». c. 190 most strenuous in resisting the 
claims of Q. Minuciiis Thennus to a triumph. 
Thermus had been displaced by Cato in tbe com¬ 
mand of Citcrior Spain, and was afterwards en¬ 
gaged in repressing the incursions of the Ligurians, 
whom he reduced to submission, and now demanded 
a triumph as his reward. Cato accused him of 
fabricating battles and exaggerating the numbers of 

I the enemy slain in real engagements, and declaimed 
against his cruel and ignominious execution of ten 
magistrates (decemviri) of the Boian Gauls, with¬ 
out even the forms of justice, on the pretext that 
they were dilatory in furnishing the required sup- 
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plies. (Gell. xiii. 24, x. 3.) Cato’s opposition was 
successful; but the passage of Fcstus alreiidy re¬ 
ferred to shews that, after his return from Aetolia 
in 189, he had to defend his own conduct against 
Thermus, who was tribune u. c. 189, and died in 
battle, B. c. 188. 

In B. c. 189, Cato and liis old friend L. Valerius 
Flaccus were among the candidates for the censor¬ 
ship, and, among their competitors, was their 
former general M’. Acilius (ilabrio. (llabrio, who 
did not possess the advantage of nohilit^', det(‘r- 
mined to try what the influence of money could 
effect. In order to counti:ract his endeavours, he 
was met by an accusation of having applied the 
treasures of Antiochus to his own use, ami was ul¬ 
timately obliged to retire from the contest. Cato 
was active in promoting the opposition to his old 
general, and declared that he laid seen vessels of 
gold and silver among the royal booty in the camp, 
but had not seen them displayed in the parade of 
Cilabrio’s triumph. Neither Cato nor Flaccus was 
elected. The choice fell upon two of the opposite 
party, T. Flaininiims and M. Marccllus. 

Cato was not to he daunted by a failure. In 
B. G. 187, M. Fulvius Nohilior returned from 
Aetolia, and sought the lionour of a triumph. 
Again, Cato was found at his post of opposition. 
Fulvius was indulgent to his soldiers. He was a 
man of literary taste, and jiatronized Ennius, who 
was his companion in hours not devoted to military 
duty. All this was repugnant to the old liomaii 
principles of Cat(», who, among other charges, 
found fault with Fulvius for keeping poets in his 
camp (Cic. 7'usc. i. *2), and impairing military^ dis¬ 
cipline, by giving crowns to his soldiers for such 
mighty services as digging a well with 8[)irit, or 
valorously throwing up a niouiul. (dell. v. G.) 
Again, Cato was unsuccessful, and Fulvius ob¬ 
tained the triumph lie sought for. 

When I*. Scipio Africaims was charged with 
having received sums of money from Antiochus, 
which had not been duly accounted for to the 
state, and with having allowed the unfortunate 
monarch to come oH' too leniently, Cato is said 
to have been the instigator of the accusation. 
(Liv. xxxviii. Every one has read how the 

jiroud conqueror of Africa tore? with his own 
hands the books of account which his brother 
Lucius was producing to the senate ; and Iiow, on 
the day of his own trial, he bade the people fol¬ 
low him from the rostra to the Capitol to return 
thanks to the iiiiinortal gods on the anniversary of 
the battle of Zuma. Unused to submit to ques¬ 
tion, and conscious of his great benefits to the 
state, he deemed himself almost above the law. 
Though Cato devolved upon others the obloquy of 
accusing Africanus, he Jiesitated not opeiily^ to 
speak in favour of a proposition which was calcu¬ 
lated to prepare the way for the successful prose¬ 
cution of a similar charge against L. bcipio Asia- 
ticus. By his influence a plcbiscitum was carried, 
referring it to the senate to appoint a commissioner 
to inquire into the charge concerning the money 
of Antiochus. The result was, that Lucius and 
others were condemned. As to the dates and de¬ 
tails of these transactions, there is the utmost 
variance in the early authorities. [SciPio.] 

Cato was now again a candidate for the censor- 
sliip, with liis old friend L. Valerius Flaccus and 
six others, among whom were the patricians P. 
and L. Scipio, and the plebeian L. Fulvius Nobi- 
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lior. lie was loud in his promises or threats of 
reform, and declared that, if invested with pov/er, 
he would not belie the professions of his past life. 
The dread of his success alarmed all his personal 
enemies, all who were notorious for their luxury, 
and all who derived profit from the mismanap- 
ment of the public finances. Notwithstanding 
the combined opposition of the six other candi¬ 
dates, he obtained the censorsliip, b. c. 184, bring¬ 
ing in by his own influence L. Valerius Flaccus 
as his colleague. 

This was a great epoch in Cato’s life. He ap¬ 
plied himself strenuously to the duties of his office, 
regardless of the enemies he was making, lie 
ri'paired the watercourses, paved the reservoirs, 
cleansed the drains, destroyed the communications 
by which private individuals illegally drew oif tho 
public water to supply their dwellings and irrigate 
their gardens, raised the rents paid by the puhli- 
cani for the farm of the fiixes, and diminished tho 
contract prices paid by the state to the undertakers 
of pulilic works. It may be doubted whether he 
did not go too far in his reforms, from considering 
rather the cheapness of an offer than the security 
, which was afli>rded by the character and circum- 
I stances of the a})plicant; hut there can be no doubt 
tliat great abuses existed, with which nothing but 
I the undaunted courage and extraordinary adminis¬ 
trative faculties of Cato could have successfully 
' grappled. He was disturbing a nest of hornets, 
and all his future life was troubled by their buzz 
and their attempts to sting. After his censorship, 
he was prosecuted by some of the tribunes, at the 
instigation of T. Flamininus, for misconduct in 
this depjirtmont of liis office, and condemned to 
pay a fine of two talents (Flat. (\it. JSIaj. 10), or in 
Itoinan money 12,000 asses. Though he was ac¬ 
cused no fewer tlum forty-four timcjs during the 
course of his life, this is tho only recorded in- 
stJince in which his enemies prevailed agfiinst him. 

The provisions against luxury, contained in Ills 
cens(jriul edict, were severe and stringent, lie 
direcOid unauthorized statues erected to the ho¬ 
nour of unworthy men to be removed from the 
public places, and declaimed against the uncere¬ 
monious indecency and want of religious feelhig 
with which the images of gods taken from the 
temples of conquered countries were used, like 
ordinary household furniture, to ornament the 
mansions of the nobles. In the lustnJ census, 
young slaves, purchased at 10,000 asses and up¬ 
wards, were valued at ten times their cost, and 
then taxed, upon this fictitious value at the rate of 
three, instead of one, per 1000—a circuitous mode 
of imposing a rate of three per cent. The same 
course was pursued in rating the dress, furnitiu'e, 
and equipage of the women, when their real value 
amounted to 15,000 asses. (Liv. xxxix. 44.) 
Whether or not the rating were anciently or 
usually confined to res mancipi, such was clearly 
not the case upon the present occasion. In tho 
exercise of the tremendous power of the nota cen- 
Boria, he was equally uncompromising. He most 
justly degraded from the senate L. Quintius Fla¬ 
mininus (the brother of Titus, his fonner success¬ 
ful opponent in the canvas for the censorship), for 
having committed (whatever version of tho story 
we accept) an act of the most abominable cruelty, 
accompanied by circumstances of the most disgust¬ 
ing profligacy (liiv. xxxix. 42,43; Plut. Cat. Maj.M ; 
Cic. Senect. 12) ; yet such was already the low 
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state of morals at Rome, that a mob could be pro¬ 
cured to invite the degraded wretch to resume his 
fonner place at the theatre in the seats allotted to 
the consulars. He degraded Maniliiis, a man of 
praetorian rank, for having kissed his wife in his 
daughter’s presence in open day. Whether Cato’s 
strange statement as to his own practice (Plut. 
Cato^ 17) is to be taken as a hyperbolical recom¬ 
mendation of decent reserve, or to be explained as 
Bal/.ac (cited by Bayle, s. v. Porctun) explains it, 
we cannot stop to inquire. He degraded L. Na- 
sica (or, as some conjecturally read, L. Porcius 
Laeca) for an unseasonable and irreverent joke in 
answer to a solemn question. (Cic. de Orat. ii. 
()4.) In onhir to detect that celibacy which it 
was tlie duty of the censors to put an end to or to 
punish, men of marriageable age were asked, 

“ Ex tui animi sententia, tu uxorem habes ?” 

“ Non herciile,” was the answer of L. Nasica, 

“ ex mei animi sententia.” At the muster of the 
knights, he deprived L. Scipio Asiaticus of his 
horsii for having accepted the bribes of Antiochus. 
L. Scipio was a senator, but senators, not beyond 
the age of service, still retained the public horses 
of the knight, and took their place at the muster. 
{Diet. AnL ft, V. £!(/uites.) He deprived L. Vetu- 
rius of his horse for having omitted a stated sacri¬ 
fice, and for having grown too corpulent to be of 
use in battle. (Fest. s. r. Stain.) Several others 
he degrad(5d and deprived of their horses, and, not 
content with this, he j)ublicly exposed, with bitter 
vehemence, the vices of his victims. 

Jt does not appear that, in the exercise of the 
theoretically exorbitiint and anomalous power of 
the censorship, Cato acted unfairly, although per¬ 
sonal motives and private eiiniities or party dis¬ 
likes may sometimes have conspired with his 
views of p(»litical and moral duty. 

The remarkable censorship of Cat(» was rewarded 
by a public statue, with a commemorative and 
laudatory inscription. 

Ileiiceforwjird the public life of Cato was spent 
chiefly in forensic contests, senatorial debates, and 
speeches to the people. The fragments of his 
orations shew his unceasing activity, and the gene¬ 
ral consistciuw of his career. He pursued his po¬ 
litical opponents with relentless animosity, for with 
him, true ItJilian as he was, revenge was a virtue. 
In his own words, tin; most honourable obsequies 
which a son could pay to the memory of his father 
were the condemnation and tears of that father’s 
foes. With gre<;uish-gray ey(;s and sandy hair, an I 
iron frame, and a stentorian voice, he gave utterance 
to such bitter invectives as to provoke the pungent 
(Jreek epigram recorded by Plutarch. {Cato, 1) 
Tlv^()dv^ Traj/SaK^rrji/, yXavKSix^arov^ ovde Qav6vTa 
llopKiov iis dtdrjy Tlfpcretpovii Stx*'*’®*- 

His resistance to luxury continued. In B. c. 
181, he urged the adoption of the Lex Orchia for 
restricting the number of guests at banquets. In 
B. C. 189 (according to Cicero, Scnect. 5, or several 
years earlier, according to the epitomizer of Livy 
Epit. xli.) he supported the propossil of the Lex 
Voconia, the provisions of which were calculated to 
prevent the accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
women. 

In some questions of foreign policy we find him 
taking the side of the oppressed. The proconsular 
governors of both Spains compelled the provincial 
inhabitants to pay their corn-assessments in money 
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at a high arbitrary commutation, and then forced the 
provincial fanners to supply the Romans with com 
at a greatly reduced price. When the Spanish depu¬ 
ties came to Rome, b. c. 171, to complain of such 
unjust exjiction, Cato was chosen advocate of his 
fonner pn)vincc, Citerior Spain, and conducted the 
prosecution with such spirit as to draw down upon 
himself powerful enmity, although the guilty go¬ 
vernors, M. Matienus and P. Furius Phil us, es¬ 
caped condemnation by voluntary exile. (Liv. 
xliii. 2.) 

Again, when the Rhodians besought the senate 
not to punish the whole island for the unauthorized 
acts of a few factious individuals, on the charge of 
geiienil disaifectioii towards the Roman arms in the 
wars with Antiochus and Perseus, Cato pleaded 
the cause of Rliodes before the senate in an able 
and effective speech. The minute and artificial cri¬ 
ticisms of Tiro, the freedman of Cicero, upon parts 
of this speech, are reported and refuted by (lelliiis 
(A'ii. 8). Cicero himself speaking by the mouth of 
Atticus (Jtrittus, 8.0), was scarcely able sufficiently 
to appreciate the sturdy, rugged, sententious, ])as- 
sionatc, racy, onitory of Cato. It was tinged with 
some affbctjitions of striking expressions—^with 
quaintnessos,vulgarisms, archaisms, and neologisms, 
but it told—it worked—it came home to men’s 
business and bosoms. If we may judge of ('ato 
by his fragments, he poss(;ssed the living fiery 
spirit and intense earnestmiss of Demosthemes, 
without the elt;vation of thought, the liannony of 
language, and the pt;rf(‘Ction of form which crowned 
the eloquenc<; of the Athenian. 

The Ktr(»ng national prejudices of Cato appear to 
have diminished in force as he grew older and 
wiser. He applied himself in old age to the study 
of (jreek literature, with which in youth he had 
no acquaintJince, although he was not ignorant of 
the (in*(‘k language. Himself an historian and 
orator, the excellences of Demosthenes and Thucy¬ 
dides made a deep impression upon his kindred 
mind. In many important cases, however, through¬ 
out his life, his conduct was guided by prejudices 
against classes and nations, wdiosc influence he 
deemed to be hostile to the simplicity of the old 
Romjin character. It is likely that he had some 
part in the senatusconsultum which, upon the ap- 
peamnee of Kumenes, king of Pergamus, at Brun- 
disiiim, B. c. !()(», forbade kings to enter Rome, for 
when Euinenes, upon his former visit, after the war 
with Antiochus, was received with honour by the 
senate, and splendidly entertained by the nobh'S, 
Cato was indignant at the respect paid to the mf>- 
narch, refused to go near him, and declared that, 
“kings were naturally cjimivorous animals,” He 
had an antipathy to physicians, because they were 
mostly Cireeks, and therefore unfit to be trusted with 
Roman lives, inasmuch as all (irecks looked upon 
the b:irbarians, including the Romans, as natural 
enemies. He loudly cautioned his eldest son against 
physicians, and dispensed with their attendance. He 
was not a bad physician himself in recommending as 
a peculiarly salutary diet, ducks, geese, pigeons, and 
hares, though hares, he tells us, are apt to produce 
dreams. With all his antipathy, there is no ground 
in ancient authors for the often-repeated statemen* 
that he carried a law for the expulsion of physi 
cians from the city. When Athens sent Cameades, 
Diogenes, and Critolaus to Rome in order to nego¬ 
tiate a remission of the 500 talents which the 
Athenians had been awarded to pay by way of 
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compemation to the Oropians, Cameades excited 
great attention by his philosophical conversation 
and lectures, in which he preached the pernicious 
doctrine of an expediency distinct from justice, and 
illustrated his doctrine by touching on a dangerous 
and delicate subject— the example of Home herself. 
“ If Hume were stript of all that she did not just¬ 
ly gain, the Romans might go btick to their huts.” 
Cato, offended with tlicse principles, and jealous of 
the attention paid to this Creek, gave advice Avhich 
the senate followed—Let these dt^puties hjive an 
answer, and a polite disinisstil as soon as possible.” 
Upon the conquest of Perseus, the leading men of 
the Acliaian union, to tin; number of nearly 1,000, 
including the historian l^olybiiis, were brought to 
Rome, B, c. 1()7, as hostages for the good behaviour 
of the Achaians, and, aiterwards, witlioiit any 
proof of disallection, wore detained in exile from 
their country, and distributed among tlui coloniae 
and ninnicipia of Ituly. W’lien their numbers 
were reduced to about ;U)(), })y an exile <»f 10‘ years, 
the intorcM'ssiou of tlie younger African us, the 
friend of Polybius, prevailed with Cato to vote 
that they should bo pennitted to return to tlieir 
country. The conduct of tlie old senat<»r—he was 
now eiglity-three—was kinder than his words. He 
did not interpose until the (md of a long dekate, 
and then assented to the })roposal on the ground, 
that it was a matter of perfect indifference. “Have 
we nothing better to do tl\au to sit here all day 
long debating whether a parcel of worn-out Creeks 
shall b(! carried to their graves liere or in Acbaia?” j 
When th(^ exiles further besought the senate that | 
they miglit lu^ restored to tlicir fonner status and 
honours in their own country, Cato intimated that 
they were fools for going home, and wore much 
better off as they wtTO. lie said with a smile, 
that Polybius was like Ulysses returning to the 
cave of the Cyclops for his hat and sash. The ac¬ 
tive powers of C'ato had been so much more edu¬ 
cated than his affections, that he appears to have 
been nearly devoid of sympathy with fine and 
tender feelings, though some allowance may be 
made for a little assumed ungraciousness of demea¬ 
nour, in order to keep up his Catoniau character. 
Nowhere in liis writings or his speeches do we 
meet with generous and elevating sentiments. His 
strong will and powerful passions of anger aud 
tunbition were guided by a keen and cold intellect, 
and a practical, utilitarian, common sense. 

Even in the closing years of his protracted life, 
Cato had no repose. In his hist year, b. c. 153, 
he was accused by C. Cassius of some capitale 
crimen (the nature of which is not recorded), and 
defended himself in person with unbroken 
strength, with unfaltering voice, and with un¬ 
shaken memory. “ How hard it is,” he said, 

“ for one whose life has been past in a preceding 
generation, to plead his cause before the men of 
the present!” (Val. Max. viii. 7. § 1 ; Pint. 
Cato, 15.) 

In the very year before his death, he was one 
of the chief instigators of the third Punic war. 
The anxiety of the senate had been excited by the 
report that a large army, under Arioharzanes, was 
assembled on the Carthaginian territory. Cato re¬ 
commended an instant declaration of war against 
the Carthaginians, on the ground that their real 
object in procuring the assistance of the Numi- 
dians was hostility to Home, although their no¬ 
minal object was the defence of tlieir frontier 
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against the claim of Masinissa to part of their 
dominions. Scipio Nasica thought that no costts 
IteMi had arisen, and it was arranged that an em¬ 
bassy should be sent to Africa to gain information 
as to the real state of affairs. When the ten de¬ 
puties, of whom Cato was one, came to the dis¬ 
puted territory, they offered their arbitration, 
w'hich was accepted by Masinissa, but rejected by 
the ('arthaginians, who had no confidence in Ro¬ 
man justice. The deputies accurately observed 
the warlike preparations, and the defences of the 
frontier. They tlieii entered the city, and saw 
the strength and population it had acquired since 
its conquest bj' tlie elder Africanus. Upon 
their return home, (’ato was the foremost in assert¬ 
ing that Rome would never be safe, as long ns 
Carthage was so powerful, so ho.stile, and so near. 
One day be drew a bunch of early ripe figs from 
beneath Ids rolie, and throwing it upon the floor 
of the senate-1 louse, said to the assembled fathers, 
who were astonislied at the freshness and fineness 
of the fruit, “ 'i'hose figs were gathered but three 
days ago at Carthage ; so close is our enemy to 
our walls.” Prom that time forth, whenever he 
w'as called upon for his vote in the senate, though 
the subject of dc'bate bore no relation to Carthage, 
his words were “ I vote that Carthage no longer 
be,” or, according to the more accepted version of 
Floras (ii. 15) Delonda est Carthago.” Scipio 
Nasicjv, on the other hand, thinking that Car¬ 
thage in its w(‘akened state was rather a useful 
check than a fonnitlable rival to Rome, always 
voted to “ let Carthage be.” (Liv. Epit, xlviii. 
xlix.; Appian, dv JivlL Pan. 0.9 ; Plin. //. N. xv. 
17.) This story must appear strange to those win) 
know not that, during the republic, it was a Roman 
custom for senators, when called upon for their 
votes, to expri'ss—no matter what the question— 
any opinion which they deemed of great import¬ 
ance to the welfiire of the stiite. ('I’ac. yfw?/. ii. .33.) 

In the very last year of his life, Cato took a 
conspicuous part in the righteous but unsuccessful 
prosecution of S. Sulpicius (lalba. This perfidious 
general, after the surrendi‘r of the Lusitanian 
army, in flagrnnt breach of faith, put to death 
s(«ne of tlio soldiers, and sold others as slaves in 
Haul, while a few escaped by flight, among whom 
was Viriathus, the future avenger of liis nation, 
(lalba pretended to have discovered that, under 
cover of tho surrender, the Lusitanians had con¬ 
certed an attack ; but he obtained his acquittal 
chiefly through the compassion excited by the 
theatrical parade of his young weeping sons and 
orphan ward. Cato made a powerful speech 
against Galba, and inserted it in the 7th book of 
his Origines, a lew days or months before his 
death, b. c. 149, at the age of 35. (Cic. Brutus, 
23.) 

Cato was twice married; first to Licinia, a lady 
of small property but noble birth, who bore a son, 
M.. Porcius Cato Licinianus, the jurist, and lived 
to an advanced age. After lier death lie secretly 
cohabited with a female slave; for, though he was 
a faithful husband, and as a widower was anxious 
to preserve his reputation, the well-known “sen¬ 
tential dia Catonis” proves that he set but little 
value upon the virtue of chastity. When his 
amour wjis discovered by his son, he determined to 
marry again, and chose the young daughter of his 
scribe aud client, M. Salonius. The way in which 
a patron could command his client, and a father 
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dispose of his daughter, is disagreeably exemplified 
in Plutarch’s graphic account of the interview be¬ 
tween Cato and S^lonius which decided the match. 
The vigorous old man had completed his eightieth 
year when Saloiiia bore him a son, M. Porcius Cato 
Salonianus, the grandfather of Cato of Utica. To 
his eldest son ho behaved like a good father, and 
took the whole charge of his education. To his 
slaves he was a rigid master. Ilis conduct towards 
them (if not represented in too dark colours ]»y 
Plutarch) was really detestable. 'J'hc law held 
them to be mere chattels, and he treated them as 
such, without any regard to the rights of humanity. 
“ Lingua mali pars pessima serviso he taught 
them to be secret and silent. He made them sleep 
when they had nothing else to do. In order to 
prevent combination and to govern them the more 
easily, he intentionally sowed enmities and jealou¬ 
sies between them, and allowed the males to pur- 
ch.'ise out of their peculium the liberty of sexual 
intercourse with the females of his housoliold. In 
their name he bought young slaves, whom they 
trained, .'lud then sold at a profit for his benefit. 
After supping with his giujsts, he oi'lvu severely 
chastis«‘(l tliem with thong in hand for trifling acts 
of Tu gligenec*, and sometimes condemned tliem to 
death. Wlien they were worn out and useless, he 
sold them or turned them out of doors. He treated 
the lower animals no better. His war-horse which 
bore him through his campaign in Spain, he sold 
before he left the country, that the sfiite might 
not be charged with the expenses of its transjiort. 
These excesses of a tyrannous and unfeeling nature 
shocked no scruples of his own conscience, and met 
no reprehension from a public opinion uhich tole¬ 
rated gladiatorial shows. They were only speci¬ 
mens of the wholesome strictness of the good old 
Sabine paterfamilias. In youth the austerity of 
his life was much greater than in age, and perliajis 
his rigour would have been furtlier relaxed, had lie 
not felt that ho had a character to keep up, and 
had not his frugal simplicity been found to conduce 
to the acquisition of wealth. As' years advanced, 
he sought gain with increasing eagerness; though, 
to his honour be it spoken, in the midst of mani¬ 
fold temptations, he never attempted to profit by 
the misuse of his public functions. He accepted 
no bribes, he reserved no booty to his own use; 
but, no long('r satisficid with the returns of agricul¬ 
ture, which varied with the influences of Jupiter, 
he became a speculator, not only in slaves, but in 
buildings, artificial waters, and pleasure-grounds. 
The mercantile spirit was strong within him. He 
who had been the terror of usurers in Sardinia be¬ 
came a lender of money at nautical interest on the 
security of commercial ventures, while he endea¬ 
voured to guard against the possibility of loss by re¬ 
quiring that the risk should be divided, and that his 
own agent should have a share in the-managenicnt. 

To those who admitted his superiority he was 
affiible and social. His conversation was lively 
and witty. He liked to entertain his friends and 
to talk over the historical deeds of Roman worthies. 

The activity,of this many-sided man found lei¬ 
sure for the composition of several literary works. 
He lived at a time when the Latin langmige was 
in a state of transition, and he contributed to en¬ 
rich it. 

Cum lingua Catonis ct Enni 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rernm 
Nomina protulcrit. 
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He was contemporary with some of the earliest 
writers of eminence in the adolescence of classical 
literature. Naevius died when he was quaestor 
under Scipio, Plautus when he was censor. Before 
his own death the more cultivated muse of Terence, 
who was bom in his consulship, had appeared upon 
the stage. 

The work De Re Rtistica, which we now possess 
under the name of Cato, is probably Gubstantijilly 
his, though it is certainly not exactly in the form 
in which it proceeded from his pen. It consists of 
very miscidlaneous materials, relating principally 
to domestic aud njral economy. There we may 
find rules for libations and sacrifices ; medical prt'- 
cepts, including the sj'mpathetic cure and the ver¬ 
bal charm; a receipt for a cake; the fomi of a 
contract; the description of a tool; the mode of 
rearing garden flowers. The best editions of this 
work are those which are contained in the collected 
Scriptores Lei Rusticao of (iesner (Lips. 1773-4) 
and Schneider. (Lips. 17^>4-7.) 

Cato’s instructions to his eldest son, published 
in the fiirin of letters, treuted of various subjects 
suited to the education of a Roman y<ujtli. They 
were divided into books, wliich, being <]uoted by 
various names, have been counted as separatti trea¬ 
tises. The for example, may have 

fonued one* of the l)ooks of the general collection. 

()f Cato’s instructions to his son a few fragments 
remain, which may he found in 11. Alb. Lion’s 
(.'atonuma^ Gbtt. 11526, a work of small critical 
merit. 

'I’lie fragments of the orations are best given in 
H. Meyer's Oraloruni Roniunorum RnepmentUf 
Turici, 1842. 

I’he few passages in the Digest where Cato is 
cited are commented upon by Majansius (ad 
JCtos); but it is probable that the citations in the 
Digest refer not to the Censor, hut to his eldc'r son, 
who coniined himself more exclusively to jurispm- 
dence than his father. Other juridical fragments 
of Cato are given by Dirksen in his “ BruchstUcke 
ausdenSchriften dor iibinischon Jiiristen,” p. 44,&c. 

C!.ato, when he was .aln'ady advanced in life, com¬ 
menced an historical work entitled Originos,” of 
which many fragments have been pres(‘rved. It 
was prolKihly published in parts from time to time 
as the several books were completed. Livy (xxxiv. 
5), in a speech which he puts into the mouth of 
the trihnne \"aleriiis during the consulship of Cato, 
makes Valerius (piote the Origines in reply to their 
author; but this is generally thought to be an 
anachronism. The first book contained the history 
of the Roman kings ; the second and third treated 
of the origin of the ItJilian towns, and from these 
two books the whole work derived its title. There 
was a blank in the history from the expulsion of 
the kings to the commencement of the first Punic 
war, Avinch formed the subject of the fourth book. 
The events of the second Punic war were related 
in the fifth book, and the sixth and scA'enth con¬ 
tinued the narnitive to the year of Cato’s death. 
(Nepos, Cato^ 3.) It is said, by Nepos, Gellius, 
and Pliny (//. A’, viii. .5), that he suppressed the 
names of the generals who ciirried on the wars 
which he relates; but the remaining fragments 
shew that he made at least some exceptions to this 
practice. He is unanimously acknowledged by the 
ancients to have been an exceedingly industrious 
and learned antiquary ; but Livy, in his early de- 
cads, makes no use of the Origiucs. According to 
2 T 2 
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DionysiuB (i. 74) Cato placed the building of Rome 
in the 132nd year after the Trojan war, or in the 
first of the 7 th Olympiad, b. c. 7.'>l. The best 
collection of the remains of the Origines is in 
Krause’s Vitae et Fraamenta Vet. Hkt. Jium. Berlin, 
1333. 

The life of this extraordinary man was written 
by Cornelins Nepos, Plutarch, and Aurelius Victor. 
Many additional particulars of his history are to 
be colleitti^d from Livy, who portrays liis character 
in a splendid and celebrated passage (xxxix. 40). 
Some facts of importance are to be gleaned from 
Cicero, especially from his Cato or de 

tSencctuic,, and his lirutua. By lat(‘r writers he 
was regarded as a model of Roman virtue, and 
few names occur oftener in the classics than 
his. Much lias been written upon him by the 
moderns. Tliere are some Latin verses upon Cato 
in tlie Juvenilia of Theodore Beza. Majansius 
{ad A'A'A" JCtos) composed his life with remark¬ 
able diligence, collecting and comparing nearly all 
the ancient authorities, exci'pt a few which were 
discreditable to his hero. (See also Wetzel’s Ex¬ 
cursus in his edition of Cic. de. Seimi. p. 2.5(), &.c.; 
JM‘ M. Pore a Catoiris Vita SitaJiis et iScrijitis^ in 
Schneider’s “Scriptori's R(u Rusticae,” vol. i. pars 
ii. iiiit.; Bayle, Diet, s. v. J'ctrciiis; Krause, Vitae et 
Fraym. Ac. pp. ; G. E.Weber, CommenieUio de 
M. Porcii Cattmis Censorii Vita et Moribus,, Brmnae, 
1331 ; and Gerlach, Seiybt und, Cato„ in Schweitz- 
erisches Museum fiir histm’ische Wisseuschaften, 
1837 ; above all, JJrumann, Gcifch. Jionis, v. pp. 
Ji7_148.) 

2. M. Poiuuiis Cato Lutmanus, a Roman 
jurist, the son of Cato the Censor by his first wife 
Liciiiia, and thence calked Liciiiianus to distinguish 
him from his half-brother, M. Porcius Cato, tin* 
son of Salonia. His father paid great attention to 
his education, physical as widl as nnmtal, and 
studied to preserve his young mind from every 
immoral taint. He was taught to ride, to swim, 
to wrestle, to fence, and, perhaps to the injury of 
a weak constitution, was exposed to vicissitudes 
of cold and heat in order to harden his frame. 
'J'ln* Censor would not allow his learned slave 
Cliilo to superintend the education of his son, lest 
the boy should acquire slavish notions or habits, 
but wrote lessons of history for him in large letters 
with his own hand, and afterwards composed a 
kind of Encyclopaedia for his use. Ihider such 
tuition, the young Cato became a wise and virtuous 
man. Ho first enUired lift; as a soldier, and 
served, «. c. 173, in Inguria under the consul M. 
Popilius Laeiias. The legion to which he belonged 
having been disbanded. In; took tin; military oath 
a second time, by the advice of his father, in ordt;r 
to qualify himself legally to fight against the 
enemy. (Cic. de Ojf. i. 11.) In b. c. 1G8, he 
fought against Ptirsens at Pydna under the consul 
Aeinilius Paullus, whose daughter, Aeniilia Tertia, 
he afterwards married. He distingtiished himself 
in the battle by his personal prowess in a combat 
in which he first lost and finally recovered his 
sword. The details tif this combat are related 
with variations by several authors. (Pint. Cat. 
May. 20; Justin, xxxiii. 2; Val. Max. iii. 12. 

§ Ifi; Frontin. Strut, iv. 5. § 17.) He returned 
to the troops on his own side covered with wounds, 
and was received with applause by the consul, 
who gave him his discharge in order that he might 
get cured. Here again liis father seems to have 
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cautioned, him to take no further part in battle, ns 
after his discharge he was no longer a soldier. 
(Plut. Quimt. Rom. 39.) 

Henceforward he appears to have devotc'd him¬ 
self to the practice of the law, in which he attained 
considerable eminence. In the obscure and corrupt 
fragment of Pomponius de Oriyine Juris (Dig. 1. 
tit. 2. § 38), after mentioning Sextus and Publius 
Aelius and Publius Atilius, the author proceeds to 
speak of the two Catos as follows : “ 11 os sectatus 
ad aliquid est Cato. Deinde M. Cato, princeps 
Porcine familiae, cujus et libri extant; sed plurimi 
filii ejus; ex qiiibus caeteri oriuntur.” This pas¬ 
sage seems to speak of a Cato before the Censor, 
but Pomponius wrote in paragraphs, devoting one 
to each succession of jurists, and the word Deinde 
commences that of the Catos, though the Censor 
had been mentioned by anticipation at the end of 
the preceding paragra])h. From the Catos, fa.th(;r 
and son (ea* //w//>m.s), the subs(;(ju(“nt jurists traced 
their succession. Apollinaris Sulpicius, in that 
passage of Gellius (xiii. 18) which is the principal 
authority with respect to the genealogy of the 
Cato family, sjieaks of the son as having written 
“egregios de juris disciplina libros.” Festus (s. r. 
AJundus) cites the commentarii juris civilis of Cato, 
probably the son, and Paullus (Dig. 45. tit. 1. 
s. 4. § 1) cites Cato’s 15th book. Cicero {de Orat. 
ii. 33) censures Cato and Brutus for introducing 
in tht*ir published responsa the names of the persons 
who consulted them. Celsus (Dig. 50. tit. 10. s. 98. 
§ 1) cites an opinion of Cato conceniing the inter¬ 
calary month, and the regula or sententia Catoniana 
is frequently mentioned in the Digest. The regula 
(latoniana was a ct‘lebrat(;d rule of Roman law to 
the effect, that a legacy should never be valid un¬ 
less it would ha,V(; been valid if the testator had 
died immediat(;ly after he had made his •will. This 
rule (which had several exceptions) was a particu¬ 
lar case of a more general maxim : “ Quod initio 
non valet, id tmetu tomporis non potest convales- 
cere.” The greater celebrity of the son as a jurist, 
and the language of the citations from Cato, render 
it likely that the son is the Cato of the Digest. 
From the manner in which Cato is mentioned in 
the In.stitutes (Inst. 1. tit. 11. § 12),—Apud 
Caton(;m bene scriptum refert antitjuitas,”—it may 
be inferred, that he was known only at second 
hand in the time of .histinian. 

He died when praetor designatus, about B. c. 
1.52, a few years before his father, who bore his 
loss with resignation, and, on the ground of 
povi;rty, gave him a frugal funeral. (Liv. Fpit^ 
48 ; corap. Cic. de Senevt. 19.) 

(Majansius, lul A'A'A" JtJtos.^ i. 1—113 ; E. L. 
Ilamier, de Reyala Cainniunay Hcidelb. 1820 ; 
Druniann’s Rom. v. p. 149.) 

3. M. Porcius Cato Sai,oni.\nus, the son of 
Cato the censor by his second wife Salonia, was 
bom B. 0. 154, wh(;n his father had completed his 
80th year, and about two years before the death 
of his step-brother. He lost his father when he 
was five years old, and lived to attain the praetor- 
ship, in which office he died. (Gell. xiii. 19; 
Plut. Cat. Maj. 27.) 

4. M. Porcius Cato, elder son of Cato Lici- 
nianus. [No. 2.] Like his grandfather, the 
Censor, he was a vehement orator, and left behind 
him many written speeches. In B. c. 118, ho 
was consul with Q. Marcius Rex, and in the siim'* 
year died in Africa, whither he had proceeded 
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probably for the purpose of arranging the differences 
between the heirs of Micipsa in Numidia. (Gell. 
xiii. 19 ; Liv. Kpit. Ixii.) 

5. C. Porcius Cato, younger son of Cato Li- 
ciniuTuis [No. 2], is mentioned by Ciconi as a 
middling orator, {lirut. 28.) In his youth he 
was a follower of Tib. (jracchus. In b. c. 114, 
he was consul with Acilius Balbus, and in the 
same year obtained Macedonia as his province. 
In I'hrace, lie fought unsuccessfully against the 
Scordisci. His army was cut off in the moun¬ 
tains, and he himself escaped with difficulty, 
though Ammianus Marcellinus erroneously states 
that he was slain, (xxvii. 4. § 4.) Disappointed 
of booty in war, he endeavoured to indemnify him¬ 
self by extortions in Macedonia. For this he was 
accused and sentenced to pay a fine. Afterwards, 
he appears to have served as a legate in the war 
with .Tugurtha in Africa, where he was won over 
by the king. In ordi'r to escajie condemnation on 
this cliarge, in n. c. 110, he went to larnico in 
Spain, and b(*came a citizen of that town. (Cic. 
pro lialh. 11.) He has been sometimes confounded 
witli his (dder brother. (Veil. Pat. ii. 8 ; Eutrop. 
iv. 24; Cic. iv I err. iii. 80, iv. 10.) 

(i. M. Porcius Cato, son of No. 8, and father 
of Cato of Utica. He was a friend of Sulhi, whose 
proscriptions he did not live to see. He was 
tribunus plebis, and died when a candidate for the 
praetorship. (Gell. xiii. 19: Pint. (kit. Mhi.\~ 
Cicero, in discussing how far a vendor is bound to 
disclose to a purchasc'r the defects of the thing 
sold, mentions a decision of (’ato on the trial of an 
actio arbitraria, in which Calpurnius was jilaintilf 
and Claudius defendant. I'he ]ilaintitF, having 
been ordered by the augurs to ])ull down his house 
on the Mons Caelia becaust; it obstructed the 
auspices, sold it to the defendant without giving 
notice of the ordcT. The defendant was obliged to 
obey a similar order, and brought an action to 
recover damages for the fraud. Upon these facts, 
C’ato decided in favour of the purchaser. {De Oj/l 
iii. 16'.) 

7. L. P 0 KCIU.S Cato, the son of No. .3, and 
uncle of Cato of Uticji, attached himself to the 
party of tin; senate. In the year u. c. 180, he was 
tribune of the plebs, and in that office oppo.scd the 
attempts of h. Apuleius Saturninus, and assisted 
in rejecting a rogation on bcdialf of the exiled 
Aletellus Numidicus. In the social war, b. r. 90, 
he defeated the Etruscans, and in the following year 
was consul with J'omjieius Strabo. t)n one oc¬ 
casion a portion of his troops, consisting of town 
rabble, was instigated to disobedience and mutiny 
by the impudent jirating of one C. Titius. He lost 
his life in an unlucky skirmish with the Marsians, 
near Lake Fucinus, at the end of a successful 
battle. It was thought by some that his death 
was not to be attrilmte<l to the enemy, but to the 
art of the younger Marius ; for Cato had boasted 
that his own acliievements were equal to the Cim- 
brian victory of Marius the father. (Liv. JilpU. 
Ixxv.; Uros. v. 1 7.) 

8. M. Porcius Cato, son of No. 4. After 
having been curule aedile and praetor, he obtained 
the government of Gallia Narbonensis, where he 
died. ((Jell. xiii. 19.) 

9. M. Porcius Cato, son of No. 6 by Livia, 
great-grandson of (’ato the Censor, and sumamed 
Uticensis from Utica, the place of his death, was 
boni B. c. 95. In early childhood he lost both his 
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parents, and was brought up in the house of his 
mother’s brother, M. Livius Drusus, along with 
his sister Porcia and the children of his mother by 
her second husband, Q. Servilius Caepio. While 
yet of tender age, he gave token of a certain sturdy 
independence. The Italian socii were now seeking 
the right of Homan citizenship, and Q. Pompaedius 
Silo was endeavouring to enlist Drusus on their 
side. Silo jilayfully asked Cato and his half-bro¬ 
ther Q. Caepio if they would not take his part 
with their uncle. Caepio at once smiled and said 
he would, but Cato frowned and persisted in say¬ 
ing that he would not, though Silo jiretended that 
he was going to throw him out of the window for 
his refusal. This story has been doubted on the 
ground that, as Drusus lost his life b. c. 91, Cato 
could not have been more thiin four years old, and 
consequently was not of an age to form an opinion 
on public atfairs at the time when it is stated to 
have occurred. This criticism will be appreciated 
at its due value by those wdio understand the spirit 
of the anecdote, and know the manner in which 
little boj's are commonly addressed. 

After the death of Drusus, Cato was placed un¬ 
der the charge of Sarjiedon, who found him diffi¬ 
cult to manage, and more ea.sily led by argument 
than authority'. He had not that quick apprehen¬ 
sion and instinctive tact which make learning to 
some happily-organized children a constant but 
unobtrusive growth. He did not trust, and ob¬ 
serve, and fei‘1, but he acipiired his knowledge by 
asking (|U(‘stions and reci'iving explanations. That 
which be thus acquired slowly he retained tena¬ 
ciously. His temper was like his intellect: it was 
not easily roused ; but, being roused, it was not 
easily calmed. The child was father to tlie man. 
'J’hroughuut his life, the same want of Hexibility 
and gnidation was om* of his obvious defects. He 
had none of that almost unconscious intuition 
by wliieli gri'at men modify tlie erroneous results 
of abstract reasoning, and take liints from passing 
events. There was in him no accommodation to 
circumstances, no insight into the windings of cha- 
meter, no power of guining iiiHuence by apt and 
easy insinuation. The iiitlmmce he gaiiu'd was 
due to his name for bigli and stubborn virtue. 

As a boy he took little interest in the childish 
pursuits of his fellows, lit; rarely smiled, and he 
exhibited a lirmm;ss of purpose which was not to 
bo cajoled by flattt'ry nor daunted by violence, 
yet was there something in his unsocial individu¬ 
ality which attracted notice and insjiired respect. 
Once, at the game of Trials, he rescued by force 
from a bigger boy a youth stmteuced to jirison who 
appcciled to him fi»r protection, and, burning with 
passion, led him home accompanied liy his com¬ 
rades. When Sulla gave to the noble youths of 
Komt! the military game called Troja, and jiroposed 
as their leaders tin; .son of liis wife Mett:lla and 
Sex. Pompeius, the boys with one accord cried 
out for Cato in jilace of Sextus. Surjicdon took 
him occasionally, when he was in his fourteenth 
year, to pay his respects to Sulla, his late father’s 
friend. Tlie tortures and executions which some¬ 
times were conducted in Sulla’s house made it re¬ 
semble (in tlie words of Plutarch) '•‘the place of 
the damned.” On one of his visits, seeing the 
heads of several illustrious citizens carried forth, 
and hearing with indignation the suppressed groans 
of those who were present, he turned to his pre¬ 
ceptor with the question “ Why does no one kill 
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that tyrant ?” “ Because,” answered Sarpedon, 

“men fear him more strongly than they hate him.” 
“ AVhy then,” subjoined Cato, “ would you not let 
me have a sword, that 1 might put him to death, 
and restore my country to freedom ?” This out¬ 
break induced his tutor to watch him, lest he 
should attempt something desperate. 

lie received 120 talents as his share of his fa¬ 
ther’s fortune, and, being now his own master, 
still further contracted his ex])enditure, hitherto 
extremely moderate. He .addicted himself to poli¬ 
tical studies, and practised in solitJide oratorical 
declamation. As he hated luxury and was accus¬ 
tomed to self-denial, tin; j)n*ce])ts of the Porch 
found favour in liis sight; and, under the guidiince 
of Antipater of Tyre, he pursued with .all the ar¬ 
dour of a devotee the ethical philosophy of the 
Stoics. The virtue he chi(!fly worshipped was a 
rigid justice, not only unmoved by favour, but 
rejecting thi; corrective of equity and mercy. 

iJiifering widely in disposition and natural gifts 
from liis great ancestor the Censor, he yet looked 
up to him as a model, adopted his principles, and 
imitated his conduct. His constitution w’.as natu¬ 
rally vigorous, and he ende.avoured to h.arden it 
still more by excessive toil. Ho travelled bare¬ 
headed in the heat of summer, and amid the win¬ 
ter snow. When his friends Avere making long 
journeys on horseback, lu! accomp.anied them on 
foot. In iliness and fever, he jiassed his hours 
alone, not I earing any witness of his physical in- 
lirraities. lie was singular in his dress, preferring, 
by way of sober contrast, a dark piu'ple to the rich 
t'rimson tlnm in vogue, and he often appeared in 
ublic after dinner without shoes or tunic. Up to 
is twimticth year, his insop.arable companion w'.as 
his half-brother, (j. Siu’vilius Caepio, to whom he 
was .affectionately attached. When C.aepio was 
praised for his moderation and frugality, he ac¬ 
knowledged that he was but a Sippius (a notorious 
prodigal) when compared with Cato, Thus Cato 
became a mark for the eyes of the throng. Vicious 
luxury was one of the crying evils of the times, 
and he was pointed to as the natural successor of 
his ancestor in reforming manners, and in repre¬ 
senting the old, simple, undegenenite iioinan. It 
is much to become a type of a national character. 

The first occasion of his appearance in public 
life was connected with the name of his ancestor. 
'J’he eld<!r Cato in his censorship h.ad (?rerted and 
dedicated a building called the Porcia Basilica. In 
this the tribunes of the p(!(){)le were accustomed to 
tninsact business. There was a column in the 
way of the benches where tlu'y sat, .and they de¬ 
termined either to'reinove it altogether or to ch.angc 
its pl.ace. 'i’his proposition called forth the younger 
Cato, wlu) successfully n'sisted tin; measure in a 
speech which was graceful while it was cutting, 
and was elevated in tone without any of the tu¬ 
mour of juvenile declamation. 

Cato Avas capable oi’ wann and tender attach¬ 
ment, and much that Avas stiff and angul.ar in his 
character was enhanced by ivirly dis.appointment 
and blighted affection. Lepida had been betrothed 
to Metellus Scipio, who broke oft the match. Free 
once more, she was wooed by Cato ; but the atten¬ 
tions of a noAV admirer recalbid the ardour of her 
former lover, who sued again, and was again ac- 
cepte-d. Stung to the quick, Cato was with diffi¬ 
culty prevented, by the entreaties of friends, from 
exposing himself by going to law, and expended 
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the bitterness of his wrath against Scipio in satiri¬ 
cal iambics. He soon afterwards married Atilia, 
the daughter of Serranus, but was obliged to divorce 
her for adultery after she had home him two chil¬ 
dren. 

He served his first campaign as a volunteer, B. c. 
72, under the consul Gellius Poblicola, in the ser¬ 
vile war of Spartiicus. He joined the army rather 
from a desire to be near Caepio, wlio AA'as tribunus 
militum, th.an out of any love for a military life. 
In this new career he h.ad no opportunity of dis¬ 
tinguishing himself; but his observation of discip¬ 
line was perfect, and in courage he was never 
found wanting. The genenil offered him military 
rewards, which he refused on the ground that he 
had done nothing to deserve them. For this he 
was reckoned perverse and cross-grained, but his 
own estimate of his services was not perhaps much 
beloAV the mark. He had many of the qualities 
which make a good soldier, but of that jK'cuIiar 
genius which constitutes a great general he had 
not a spark. 

About the year b. c. (>7, he became a candidate 
for the post of tribunus militum, and obeyed the 
law by canvassing Avithout iioincncl.atores. He 
w.a8 elected, .and joined the anuy «>f the propraetor 
M. Rubrius in Macedonia. Here lie was appointed 
to command a higion, and he won the esteem and 
attachment of the soldiery by the force of reason, 
by shmang all their labours, and by a strict atten¬ 
tion to his duty. He treated them as ration.al 
btiings, not as mere nmihiues, and he preserved 
ord«!r witliout harsh punishments or lavish bribes. 
But the life of the camp was ill suited to his tem- 
pemment. Hearing that the famous Stoic philo¬ 
sopher Athenodorus, sumaiiK^d Ckirdylion, was at 
Pergjimus, he obtained a free legation, which gave 
him leave of absence for tAvo montlis, travelled to 
Asia in search of the philosopher, and succeeded 
in persuading Athenodorus to return with him to 
Mjicedoniiu This was deemed by Cato a greater 
triumph than the capture of a rich city, for the 
Stoic had refused repeated offers of friendship and 
society from kings and emperors. 

C.ato was now doomed to sufller a severe mis¬ 
fortune, and to put to the test all the lessons of his 
pliilosophy. Servilius Caepio, on his way to Asia, 
was taken ill at Aenus, a town of Thrace. Cato 
was informed of this by letter, and, embarking 
without del.ay in a small vessel, set sail in stormy 
weather from Thcssalonica; but he did not arrive 
in time to close the eyes of his beloved brother. 
The tumult of his gritsf Avas excessive. He em¬ 
braced the corpse with t(;.ars and cries, and spared 
no expense in the spleiidDur of the funenil. He 
sent buck to the provincials their ])roferred gifts of 
money, and paid them for the odours and precious 
vestments which they contributed to the sad so¬ 
lemnity. At the cost of eight talents, lie erected 
to the memoiy of Caiipio a polished monument of 
Thasiaii marble in the market-place at Aenus. 

He now returned to Rome in a ship which con¬ 
veyed the ashes of his brother. At Rome his 
time was divided between the lessons of philosophy 
from the lips of Athenodorus, the advocacy of liis 
firiends' causes in the forum, and the studies that 
were necessary to qualify him for political offices. 
He was now of an ,age to offer himself for the 
quaestorsliip, but he determined not to put himself 
forward as a candidate until he was muster of the 
details of his duties. He was able to purchase for 
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five talents a book which contained the pecuniary 
accounts of the quaestorship from the time of Sulla, 
and this he attentively perused. Further, he 
made himself acquainted with all the laws relating 
to the public treasure. Armed with this know¬ 
ledge, he was elected to the quaestorship. The 
scribes and subordinate clerks of the treasury, ac¬ 
customed to the routine of official business and 
official documents, relied upon their own expe¬ 
rience and the ignorance of ordinary quaestors, 
and thus were able to teach their teachers and 
to rule their rulers. Cato broke in upon this 
official monopoly, which had been made a cover 
for much fraud and abuse, and, in spite of the re¬ 
sistance which might have been expected from such 
an interested swarm, he routed and exposed their 
misdeeds. The debts that were due from tlie state 
to individuals he promptly paid, and he rigidly de¬ 
manded prompt payment of the debts that were 
due to the state. He took effectual measures to 
prevent the falsification of the decrees of the 
senate and other public documents which were 
entrusted to the custody of the quaestors. He 
obliged the informers who had received blood-money 
from Sulla out of the public treasure to refund 
their ill-gotten gsiins. His colleagues, who were at 
first oflfended at his strictness, finding that he con¬ 
tinued to act with impartiality and upon consistent 
principle, sought to avoid his reproach and began 
to admire his conduct, lly his honest and de¬ 
termined administration he replenished the trea¬ 
sury, and quitted office at the end of the year 
amid the general ap])luuse of liis fellow-citizens. 

It is probable that after tlie termination of his 
quaestorship he went a second time to Asia, upon 
the invitation of king Deiotarus, his father's 
friend, for, as Dnimmin has observed {(ieschichte 
Roms, V. p. 157), tho narrative of Plutarch, who 
makes the events of his Asiatic journey anterior 
to his quaestorship, is beset with numerous diffi¬ 
culties and anachronisms. In his travels in the 
cast, he neglected that external splendour to which 
the Orientals were accustomed, and sometimes was 
treated with slight on account of the meanness 
of his equipage and apparel. By Pomj)ey, Cato 
was received with the utmost civility and respect, 
and this external show of honour from the great 
man upon whom all eyes were turned, considerably 
exalted Cato’s dignity and importance elsewhere. 
But there was no cordiality in Pompey\s welcome. 
The visitor, who seemed to be a damper upon his free 
command, was not invited to stay, and was dis¬ 
missed without regret. 

Deiotarus, upon the arrival of Cato, offered him 
all kinds of presents, and pressed tlieir acceptance 
with an eaniestnoss which oft'eiidcd his guest, who 
departed early on the following day. Upon reach¬ 
ing PessinuB, Cato found that still richer presents 
had been sent on with a letter from the king, be¬ 
seeching him, if he would not take them himself, 
to let his attendants take them ; but, uuicli to the 
dissatisfaction of some of his attendants, he re¬ 
jected this specious bribery too. 

Upon Cato’s return to kome, n. c. 63, he found 
Lucullus, who had married one of his lialf-sisters, 
Servilia, before the gat(‘s soliciting a triumph for 
his success against Mithridates. In obtaining this 
object, he succeeded by the assistance of Cato and 
the nobility, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Memraius and other creatures of Pompey. 

Cato was now looked upon by many as a suit- 
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able candidate for the tribuneship, but he declined 
to stand for that office, and determined to pass 
some time at his country seat in Lucania in the 
company of his books and his philosophers. On 
his way he met a long train of baggage, and was 
informed that it belonged to Metellus Nepns, who 
was hastening from Pompey’s army to seek the 
tribuneship. His resolution was at once taken. 
He detennined to oppose this emissarj’^ of Pompey, 
and, after spending a day or two in the country, 
reappeared in Home. He compared the sudden 
arrival of Metellus to a thunderbolt falling upon 
the state, but his own arrival equally surprised 
his friends. The nobles, who were jealous of 
Pompey’s power and designs, flocked in crowds to 
vote for him, and he succeeded in gaining his own 
election, but not in ousting Metellus. One of his 
first acts after his election was the prosecution of 
L. Licinius Muraena for bribery at the consular 
comitia; but Muniena, who was defended by 
Cicero, Hortensius, and Crassus, was acquitted by 
the judges. This (b. c. 63) was the famous year 
of Cicero’s consulship, and of the suppression of 
Catiline’s conspiracy. Cato supported the consul 
in proposing that the conspirators should suffer 
death, and was the first who gave to Cicero the 
name of pater patriae. It was Cato’s speech of 
the 5th of December which determined the senate, 
previously wavering from the force of Caesar’s 
orator}'. The severer setitcTice was carried, and 
C’ato’s part in this transaction occasioned a rupture 
between him and Caesar, whom he churg(jd with 
being a secret accomplice of Catiline. Plutarch 
(f-WoA/w/or, 23) speaks of Cato’s speech as extant, 
and sjiys that it wtis taken dow'ii by sliort-hand 
writ<5rs placed in the senate-house for that purposti 
by Cicero. Sallust gives two w(*Il-known orations 
as the speeches of Caesar and Cato, but there, is 
reason to believe that not only is the language 
Sallust’s own, but that the fabricated speeclios 
differ considerably in several particulars from 
those which were actuiilly delivered. 

The crushing of Catilin(‘'s conspiracy was an 
important step, but, in order to accomplish the 
political theories of Cato, much remained to be 
done. Induced by the example of Sulla, several 
ambitious men were now aspiring to supremo 
pow'er, and those w’ho, like Catiline, endeavoured 
to grasp it in tho disorder occasioned by popular 
tumult and anarchy, were not the most formidable. 
The wealth of Crassus and the character and 
position of Pompej' were directed to the same end. 
Caesar, who had Avatched the conspiracy of Cati¬ 
line, and, if it had succeeded, would most likely 
have been the person to profit by its success, saw 
their object, and had the address to baftle their 
schemes. Pompey, his more formidalile rival, 
wished to obtain supremo power by constitutional 
means, and waited in hoj)e of a voluntary sur¬ 
render ; but he had not the unscrupulous courage 
which would have been required to seize it, or to 
keep it when gjiinod. Caesar, of a more daring, 
vigorous, and comprehensive intellect, was not re¬ 
strained by similar scruples. He contrived by 
entering into a combination with Pompey and 
Crassus to detach both from the senatorial party, 
from which they were already estranged by their 
own unambiguous ambition. Cato wished to de¬ 
feat this combination, but the measures he resorted 
to were clumsy and injudicious. His opposition 
to Pompey was conducted in a manner which pro- 
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moted the views of Caesar, who turned every com¬ 
bination of events to the purposes of his own 
aggrandizement, and {ivailed himself at once of the 
influence of Pompey and the wealth of Crassus. 
The state of political parties at Rome was now 
such, that neither energy nor foresight could long 
have retarded the downfall of the republic. The 
party of the senate professed to adhere to the an¬ 
cient doctrines of the constitution, clinging in 
practice to oligarchical principles, but it possessed 
in its ranks no man of great popularity or com¬ 
manding political genius. Lucullus had often led 
his troops to victory, and had considerable influence 
over the army, but he preferred the quiet enjoy¬ 
ment of the vast wealth he had acquired in Asia 
to the leadership of the piirt}" of the nobles. Hud 
he not lacked ambition, he might have given the 
senate eflectual support. Cato attached himself tt) 
the senate, and may be numbered among its 
leaders; but neither he nor his chief coadjutors in 
the same cause, (’atulus and ('icero, could boast of 
that practical ability and ready command of 
resources which were wanting at the present 
crisis. He was far better suited for contemplation 
than for action, and would liave been more at 
home, more happy, and not less useful, in the 
calm pursuits of literature and philosophy, than 
amidst the turmoil of public life. A man more 
pure and disinterested could not be found. His 
opinion as a judex and his testimony as a witness 
were regarded as almost decisive. Such was the 
reverence for his character, that when he went 
into the theatre during the games of Flora, given 
by Messius, the dancing-women wen; not required 
to exhibit their performances in their Jiccustonied 
nudity; but when Cato learned from Savonius 
that his presence damped the enjoyment of the 
people, he retired amidst applause;. The conduct 
of iiis politicjd friends was analogous. They rather 
praised than imitated his virtues, and those who 
praised him liked him best when he was at such a 
distance as not to impose restraint upon their jic- 
tions. Irregularity and corruption were so general, 
that an honest man, in order to do good, must have 
been master of remarkable discretion, whereas the 
straightforward and uncompromising strictness of 
Cato generally appeared ill-timed, and was deemed 
better suited to the imaginary republic of Plato 
than to the actual condition of the Roman j>eople. 

In the year of his tribunate he opposed the pro¬ 
position of Metellus Nepos to recall Pompey from 
Asia, and to give him the command of tlie legions 
against Catiline. Cato exerted himself in the 
midst of a riot to prevent the voting of the proposi¬ 
tion, and exposed himself to considerable personal 
danger without much prudence or much dignity. 
In n. c. GO, he opposed the rogation of th(; tribune 
L. Flavius to reward Pompey’s veterans with 
allotments of land. Caesar, when he was return¬ 
ing from Spain, sought the lionour of a triumph, 
and desired in the meantime to he allow«;d, though 
absent, to bo a candidate for the consulship. In 
order to prevent u resolution to this eflect from 
being carried on the day when it was proposed, 
Cato spoke against time until sunset; bi4t Caesar 
renounced his triumph and gained the consulship. 
Ry a course of conduct which to the eyes of the 
statesmen of that day appeared to be a series of 
half-measures and vacillating policy, Cato desired 
to prove that, while some were for Caesar and some 
for Pompey, he, Cato, was for the commonwealth. 
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Though Cato seemed generally to waste his 
strength in ineffectual efforts, he still was found to 
be a trouble and a hindrance to the designs of 
Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus. They accordingly 
got Clodius, during his tribunate, to propose that 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, should, without even a 
plausible pretext, be deprived of his dominions, 
and that Cato should be charged with the task of 
rtmniting the island to the Roman empire, and re¬ 
storing the exiles who had betui sent to Ryzantium. 
(Constitutionally averse to active military measures, 
as well as benevolently anxious to prevent the un¬ 
necessary shedding of blood, Cato sent a messenger 
to Ptolemy to signify the determination of the 
Roman people. The unfortunate king put an end 
to his life by poison, and Cato took peaceable pos¬ 
session of Cyprus, and sold the royal treasures at 
the highest price, offending some of his friends, 
who hoped to enrich themselves by cheap bargains. 
After n*storing the Ryzantine exiles, and success¬ 
fully accomplishing a commission which, however 
abstractedly unjust, he considered him&(;lf bound to 
und(;rtake by his duty to the state, he returnt;d to 
Rome in u. c. 5G, displaying to the eyes of the 
people the public wealth thus acquired. This very 
treasure afterwards came to the hands of Caesar, 
and contributed to the destruction of republican 
liberty. The pecunuiry accounts of the sale by 
some accident were lost, and Clodius Pulcher took 
occasion to accuse (’ato of emb(!zzleineiit. His 
answer was, “ What greater disgrace could befall 
this age, than that Pulchcr should be an accuser or 
Cato be accused?” (Seue.c. Couirvirm. v. 30.) 
('icero, on his return from banishnu'nt, insisted 
that Clodius was lutt legitimately appointed tri¬ 
bune, and that therefore all his ollieial nets ought 
to he annulled. The juoposition was o]»posed by 
Cato, as it would have rendered void his h'gation 
to Cyprus. This alliur produced a marked cold¬ 
ness between Cicero ajid Cato. 

After his divorce from Atilia, Cato Lad married 
Marcia, the daughter of Pliili})pu8, and had three 
children by his second wife. About the year n. c. 
tiG happened that strange transaction by which he 
ceded Mtircia to his friend (^. llorteiisius, with the 
consent of her father. At the death of llortensius 
in the year 50, he took her back again, lleiueccius 
{Afitiq. Horn. lib. i. append, c. 47) infers, from the 
words of Plutarch {^Cato Min. 25), that Cato did 
not, according to tlie common belief, lend his wrife, 
but that she was divorced from him by the cere¬ 
mony of Side, and married to llortensius. IJei- 
neccius quotes the case as an instance of a marriage 
contraett'd by coemtio and dissolvtid by remauciputio^ 
in accordance with the maxim unumquod«j[ue eo 
iiiodo dissolvitur quo colligatum est.” But it does 
not appear that Cato married her again after the 
death of llortensius, and yet it seems that she 
returned to her former relation of wife. 

(Jato continued to oppose the triumvirs. In 
B. c. 55 he actively assisted L. Homitius Aheno- 
barbus in canvassing for the consulship against 
Peunpey and Crassus, who were elected. In the 
election riots he was wounded, and narrowly es¬ 
caped with life. With no better success was he 
himself a candidate fur the praetorship in the same 
ye.'ir in opposition to Vatinius. He would not 
submit to employ the bribery which was necessary 
to obtain a majority. Again, in an unsuccessful 
opposition to the Trebonian law conferring extra- 
ordiriary powers upon the triumvirs, We ftnd him 
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engaged in popular tumults and personal conflict. 
At length, b. c. 54, he was made praetor, and this 
was the highest office to which he attained. His 
exertions during his praetorship to put down the 
notorious bribery of the consular coinitia disgusted 
both the buyers and the sellers of votes. Again 
he was atbvcked by a hooting and pelting mob, who 
put his attendants to flight; but he persisted in 
mounting the tribunal, and succeeded in appeasing 
the violence of the populace. 

After the death of Crassus, when the senate had 
to make choice between Pompey and Caesar, it 
naturally wished to place itself under the protec¬ 
tion of the former. In b. c. 52, Pompey was anx¬ 
ious to obtain the dictatorship; but as the nobles 
had not given him their full confidence, and yet 
at the same time were anxious to gratify him, Bi- 
bulus proposed that he should be created soltj con¬ 
sul, and in this proposition was supported by Cato. 
Jn the following year, Cato himself, mistrusting 
Pompey, was a candidate for the consulship ; but 
he would not bribe, and his competitors, S. Sulpi- 
cius and M. Claudius Marcellus, who had the sup- 
})ort of Caesar and Pompey, were elected. On the 
day of his defeat, Cato amused himself with play¬ 
ing at ball, and renounced for ever all aspiration 
u(t(!r an office which the people had not thought 
proper to confer iipon him. 

(,)n the coinmenceinent of tin? civil war, B. c. 49, 
Cato supported those illegril proceedings [C’aksah, 
p.550] whicli gave some colour of right to the hos¬ 
tile pntparatioiiH of Caesar. On the approach of 
Caesar to the city, Cato took flight witl« the con¬ 
suls to Campuniii, and yielded liimself up to un- 
.'ivailing grief. From that day forth he allowed 
his hair to grow ; he never after won; a garland, but 
seeing that Homan blood must be shed, whichever 
party might prevail, he determined to mourn until 
his death tlu^ unhaitpy lot of liis country. It was 
a time for decisive and strong measures. Caesar 
was not now to he fought by laws or resolutions, 
and the time for negotiation was past. Cato re¬ 
commended a temporizing policy. Thoughts of 
patriotic philanthropy were uppermost in his tnind. 
He made Pompey promise to pillage no Homan 
town, and, except in battle, to put to death no 
Roman citizen. 

The senate entrusted Cato, as propraetor, with 
the defenee of Sicily; but, on the landing of Curio 
with three of Caesar’s legions, Cato, thinking re¬ 
sistance useless, insbtad of defending the island, 
took flight, and proceeded to join Pompey at Dyr- 
rachium. Little confidence was placed in Iiis inili- 
tiU’y skill, or in the course that he would pursue if 
his piirty succeeded ; for, though it was now his 
object to crush the rebellion of Caesjir, it was 
felt that his efforts might soon be dinicted to 
limit the power of Pompey. After Pompi^y’s vic¬ 
tory at Dyrrachium, Cato was left in charge of the 
camp, and was thus saved from being jiresent 
at tlie disastrous battle of Pliarsjilia. (h. c. 4 b.) 
After this battle, he set stiil for Corcyra with the 
troops and the fleet left in his charge; but be 
offered to resign his command to C.’eero, who was 
now anxious for a reconciliation with Cfiesar. 
Cic(!ro, a man equally incompetent to command, 
declined the offer. Cato now proceeded to Africa, 
where he hoped to find Pompey; but on his route 
he received intelligence from Cornelia of Pom- 
pey’s assassination. After a circuitous voyage he 
effected a landing, and was admitted by the inha- 
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bitants of Cyrene, who had refused to open their 
gates to Labieiius. 

In the spring of the year b. c. 47 Cato marched 
his troops across the desert, for six days supporting 
hunger and thirst, and every privation, with re¬ 
markable fortitude, in order to form a junction 
with Scipio Metellus, Attius Yarns, and the Nu- 
midian .Juba. Here arose a question of military 
precedence. The army wished to be led by Cato; 
but, as a strict disciplinarian, he thought it neces¬ 
sary to yield to the consular Scipio. Most proba¬ 
bly he was glad to rid himself of a position in 
which immediate action appeared inevitable, and 
felt himself oppressed by the Wffight of a responsi¬ 
bility to wliich his shoulders were unequal. Here 
the mildness of his disposition was again manifest. 
He resisted the counsel of Scipio to put Utica to 
the sword, and, though now notliing could be hoped 
but a putting-off of tlie i*vil day, wisely advised 
him not to risk a decisive engageuumt; but Scipio 
disregarded his advice, and was utterly routed at 
Thapsus. (April 6th, k. c. 46.) All Africa now, 
with the exception of Utica, submitted to the vic¬ 
torious Caesar. Cato ANanted to inspire the Ho¬ 
mans in Utica with couiage to stmid a siege; but 
they quailed at the a])pr()uch of Caesar, and were 
inclined to submit. Fiutarcli ndates in detail the 
events which now occurred at Utica, and his nar¬ 
rative exhibits a lamentable picture of a good man 
standing at bay with fortune. Careless for his 
own safety, or rather determined not to live under 
the slavery of Caesar's despotism, Cato yet was 
anxious to provide for the safety of his friends, 
advised them to flee, accompanied them to the port, 
besought them to make terms with the conqueror, 
composed the spc'och in w'hicli L. Caesar interceded 
for them, but wouhl not allow his own name to 
appear. Bewildei’ed and oppress(ul, driven into a 
corner whore his irresolution could not lurk, and 
from which he had not strength to break forth, he 
deeply felt that tlie only way to preserve his high 
personal character and unbending moral dignity, 
and to leave to posterity a lofty Homan name, was 
—to die. For tlie particulars of his death, which 
our limits prevent us from giving, we must refer 
our readers to the graphic aeeouut of Plutarcli. 
After spendiug the greater part of the night in 
perusing Plato’s Phaedo several times, he stabbed 
himself below the breast, and in falling overturned 
an abacus. His friends, hearing the noise, ran up, 
found him bathed in blood, and, while he was 
fainting, dressed his wound. When how’ever he 
recovered feeling, he tore open the bandages, let 
out his entrails, and expired, B. c. 46, at tlie age of 
forty-nine. 

There was deep grief in Utica on account of his 
death. The inhabitants burii'd him on the coast, 
and celebrated his funeral with much pomp. A 
statue, with sword in hand, was erected to his 
memory on the spot, and was still sUuiding when 
Plutarch wroti^. 

Caesar had hastened his march in order to catch 
Cato; but arriving too late, he exclaimed, (Jato, 

1 grudge thee thy death, since thou hast grudged 
me the glory of sparing thy life.” 

The only existing composition of Cato (not to 
count the speech in SalJnst) is a letter written in 
B. c. .50. It is a civil refusal in answer to an ela¬ 
borate letter of Cicero, requesting that Cato would 
use his influence to procure him a triumph. (Cic. 
ad Fam. xv. 4—6.) 
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Cato soon became the subject of biography aud 
panegyric. Shortly after his death appeared Ci¬ 
cero’s “Cato,” which provoked Caesar’s “Anti- 
cato,” also called “ Anticatones,” as it consisted of 
two books; but the accusations of Caesar appear 
to have been wholly unfounded, and were not be¬ 
lieved by his contemporaries. Works like Cicero's 
Cato were published by Fabius Gallus, and M. 
Brutus. In Lucan the chanicter of Cato is a peiv 
Bonification of godlike virtue. In modern times, 
the closing events of Cato’s life have been often 
dramatized. Of the French plays on this subject 
that of Deschamps (1715) is the best; and few 
dramas have gained more celebrity than the Cato 
of Addison. (l*lut. Cato Minor; Sail. Catil. 54 ; 
Tacit. Hist, iv 8 ; Cic. cul Alt. i. 18, ii. 9 ; Scnec. 
Ep. 95 ; Val. Max. vi. 2. § 5 ; Lucan, i. 128, ii. 880; 
Hor. Carm, i. 12. 85, ii. 1,24; Virg. Aen. vL 841, 
viii. 670; Juv. xi. 90; Drumann’s Gcsclu Homs., 
v. p. 153.) 

10, 11. PORCIAK. [PORCIA.] 

12. M. Porcius Cato, a son of Cato of Utica 
[No. 9] by Atilia. lie accompanied his father 
upon his flight from Italy, and was with him at 
Utica on the night of his death. Ctaesar pardoned 
him, and allowed him to possess his father’s pro¬ 
perty. {Beil. Afr. 89.) After Caesar’s death, he 
attached himself to M. Brutus, his sister’s husband, 
and followed him from Macedonia to Asia. He 
was a man of warm and sensual temperament, 
much addicted to illicit galliuitry. His long stay 
in Cappadocia on a visit to Marphadates, who 
had a very beautiful wife named Psyche, gave 
occasion to the jest that the young Cato and his 
host had but one soul (Psyche) between them. 

Plut. Cato Minoi\ 73.) At the battle of Philippi 

n. c. 42) he behaved bravely, and sold his life 
dearly. 

13. Porcius Cato, son of Cato of Utica [No. 
9] by Marcia, and therefore half-brother of No. 
12. Nothing more is known of him than that, at 
the commencement of tiie civil war, he was sent 
by his lather to Munatius Rufus at Bruttium. 
(Plut. Cato Min. 52.) 

1 4. Po RCIA. [ i’tiHCIA . ] 

15. A son or daughter of Cato of Utica [No. 9], 
and a sister or brother of Nos. 13 and 14, iis we 
know that Cato of Utica had three children by 
Marcia. (Lucan, ii. 331.) 

I(). C. Porcius Cato, of uncertain pedigree, 
perhaps descended from No. 5. He a})jM;ars in 
the early part of his life as an opponent of Pom- 
pey. In n. c. 59, he wanted to accuse A. Clabi- 
nius of ambitus, but the praetors gave him no 
opportunity of preferring the accusation against 
Porapey’s flivourite. This so vexed hirii, that he 
called Pompey privatum diclatorem, and his bold¬ 
ness nearly cost him his life. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. i. 
2. § 9.) In B. c. 56, he was tribune of the plebs, 
and prevented the Romans from assisting Ptolemy 
Auletes with troops, by getting certain priests to 
read to the people some Sibylline verses which 
threatened Rome with danger if such aid were 
given to a king of l^gypt. (Dion Cass, xxxix. 15.) 
He took the side of Clodius, and Milo in revenge 
raised a laugh against him in the following man¬ 
ner :—Cato used to go about attended by a gang 
of gladiators, whom he was too poor to support. 
Milo, learning this, employed a stranger to buy 
them of him, and then got Racilius the tribune to 
make a public announcement, “ se familiam Cato- 
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nianam venditurum.” (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. ii. 6.) 
Afterwards he made himself useful to the triumviri 
by delaying the comitia in order to promote the 
election of Pompey and Crassus, when they were 
candidates for the consulship in b. c. 55. In his 
manoeuvre on this occasion he was assisted by 
Nonius Sufenas, one of his colleagues in the tri¬ 
bunate. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 27, 28.) In the 
following year he and Sufenas were accused of 
violating the Lex Jiinia et Licinia and the Lex 
Fufia, by proposing laws without due notice and 
on improper days. (Ascon. in Ck. pro Scauro.) 
Cato was defended by C. Licinius Calvus and M. 
Scaurus, and obtained an ai^ciuittal, which, how¬ 
ever, was chiefly owing to the interest of Pompey. 
(Cic. ad Alt. iv. 5, 6.) [.I. T. G.] 

On the coins of the Porcia gens, we find only 
the names of C. Cato and M. Cato. Who the 
former was, is quite uncertain; the latter is M. 
Cato of Utica. In the two coins annexed the ob¬ 
verse of the former represents the head of Pallas, 



the reverse Victory in a liiga ; the obverse of the 
latter a female head, the reverse Victory sitting. 



CATO, VALK'RIUS, a distinguished gramma¬ 
rian and poet, who flourished at iiome during the 
last years of the republic. Some persons asserted, 
that he was of Gaulish extraction, the freedman of 
a certain Bursenus ; but he himself, in a little work 
entitled Indit/naiio^ maintained, that he was pun^ 
from all si^rvile stain, that he had lost his father 
while still undiT age, and had been stripped of his 
patrimony during the troubles which attended the 
usurpation of Sulk. Having studied under Philo- 
comus with Lucilius for a text-book, he afterwards 
acted as preceptor to many persons of high station, 
and was considered particularly successful in train¬ 
ing such as had a turn for poetry. In this manner 
he seems to have accumulated considerable wealth; 
for we find that at one period he was the possessor 
of a magnificent abode at Tusculum; but, having 
fallen into difficulties, he was obliged to yield up 
this villa to his creditors, and retired to a poor 
hovel, where the nunainder of his life, which was 
prolonged to extreme old age, was passed in the 
greatest penury. In addition to various works 
upon grammatical subjects, he was the author of 
poems also, of which the Lydia aud the Diarta 
were the most celebrated. The fame thus acquired 
by him as an author and a teacher is commemo¬ 
rated in the following complimentary distich, proba¬ 
bly from the pen of some adinirmg contemporary : 

“ Cato Grammaticus, Latina Siren, 

Qui solus higit, ac fiicit poetas.” 

Suetonius {de Jllustr. Gram. 2—9), to whom ex¬ 
clusively we are indebted for all these pai-ticulars. 
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has preserved, in addition to the above lines, short 
testimonies from Ticida and Cinna to the merits of tlie 
Lydia and the Diana, together with two epigrams by 
Furius Bibaculus [Bibaculus], which contmst, in 
no very feeling terms, the splendour of Cato in the 
full flush of his fame and prosperity—“unicum 
magistnim, summum grammaticum, optimum poe- 
tam”—with his subsequent distress and poverty. 
From the circumstance already noticed, that Cato 
devoted much attention in his earlier years to tlie 
productions of Lucilius, he is probably the Cato 
named in the prooemium to the tenth satire of Ho¬ 
race (lib. i.), and may be the same with the Cato 
addressed by Catullus (Ivi.), and with tlie Cato 
classed by Ovid {I'rist. ii. along with Ticida, 
Memmius, Cinna, Anser, and Comificius. 

In all the collections of the minor Latin poets 
will be found 183 hexameter verses, which, ever 
since tlie time of .Joseph Scaliger, have been known 
under the title “ Valcrii Catonis Dime.” We ga¬ 
ther from the context, that the lands of the au¬ 
thor had been conhscated during civil strife, and 
assigned to veteran soldiers as a reward for their 
services. P’illed with wrath and indignation on 
account of this cruel injustice and oppression, the 
riglitful owner solemnly devotes to destruction the 
fields he had loved so well. Then in gentler mood 
he dwells upon the beauty of the scenes he was 
about to quit for ever; scarcely tearing himself 
away from an eminence whence he was gazing on 
his docks, he bids a last farewell to them and his 
adored Lydia, to wliom he vows eternal constancy. 
Such is the argument as far as the end of the 103d 
line. In the portion which follows, the bard dwells 
with envy on the felicity of the rural retreats 
haunted by his heautifid mistress, and complains 
of his relentless destiny, which had separated him 
from the object of his jiassion. It must also be 
observed, that in the first line we find tm invoca¬ 
tion of some person, })lace, or thing, designated by 
the appellation of JJattarus —“Battare cycncas 
rept'tamus carmine voces”—and that tliis word oc¬ 
curs again and again, as far as line ^J7, forming a 
sort of biuden to the song. Tlusse matters being 
premised, it remains for us to investigate, 1. The 
connexion and arrangement of the different parts 
of the “Dime.” *J. The real author. 3. What 
we are to understand by Battarus. 

1. To all who read the lines in question with 
care it will at once become evident, that they in 
reality constitute two pieces, and not one. The 
first, containing the imprecations, and addressed to 
Battarus, concludes with 1. 103, and is completely 
distinct in subject, tone, spirit, and phraseology, 
from the second, which ouglit ulway.s to be printed 
as a separate strain. This ojiiniou w'us first ad¬ 
vanced by F. Jacobs {Ttihliothck dcr alien Litemtur 
und Kiinsij r. ix. p. .50', Gdtting. 17iJ2), and bus been 
fully adopted by Putsch, tlui most recent editor. Tlie 
confusion prolxibly arose from tlie practice common 
among the ancient scribes of copying two or more 
compositions of the same author continuously, with¬ 
out interposing any space or mark to point out that 
they had passed from one to another. The error, 
once introduced, was in this case perpetuated, from 
the circumstance, that both poems speak of the 
charms of cerUiin rural scenes, and of the beauty 
of Lydia, although in the one these objects are 
regarded with feelings very different from those 
expressed in the other. 

2. In all MSS. these lines are found among the 
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minor poems attributed to Virgil, and in several 
are specifically ascribed to him. Moreover, in the 
catalogues of Virgil’s works drawn up by Donatus 
and by Servius, “Dime” are included. Joseph 
Scaliger, however, considering that in language and 
versification the Dime bore no resemblance what¬ 
ever to the acknowledged compositions of Virgil, 
and that the sentiments expressed were completely 
at variance with the gentle and submissive spirit 
which Virgil displayed under like circumstances, 
was convinced that he could not he the author; 
but, recollecting, on the other hand, that the inci¬ 
dents described and the name of Lydia correspond¬ 
ed in some degree with tlie details transmitted to 
us with regard to Valerius (Jato, determined, that 
they must be from the pen of that grammarian; 
and almost all subsequent editors have acquiesced 
in the decision. It is manifest, however, that the 
conclusion has been very rashly adopted. Grant¬ 
ing that we are entitled to m^gleet the authority of 
the MSS., which in this case is perhaps not very 
important, and to remove these pieces from the 
works of Virgil, still the arguments on which they 
have been so confidently transferred to Cato are 
singularly weak. We can build nothing upon the 
fictitious name of Lydia ; and even if we grant 
that the estate of Cato was actually distributed 
among the veterans of Sulla, although of this we 
have not the slightest evidence, we know well that 
hundreds of others suffen;d under a like calamity. 
Nor is there anything in the cmitext by Avhich we 
can fix the epoch of the forfeiture in (juestion. All 
the circumstances are just as applicable to the times 
of Octavianus as to those of Sulla. 

3. The discordant opinions which have been en¬ 
tertained with regard to Battarus are spoken of 
under Battarus. 

The Dirac were first printed at the end of the 
editio princeps of Virgil, at Romo, by Sweynheim 
and Pannartz in 146.0, and are always included 
among the early impressions of the Catalecta. They 
appeiired in an independent form at I^eyden (12mo. 
IG.W), under the inspection of Christopher Arnold, 
who adopted the corrected text of Scaliger. Since 
that period, they have been edited by Kichstadt 
(Jena, 4to. 1826), and with very complete prole¬ 
gomena by Putsch (.Jena, 8vo. HJ28), whose work 
Avas reprinted at Gxfnrd by Dr. Giles in 1838. 
They are to be found also in the “Anthologia” of 
Bunnann (voL ii. p. 647), and in the “Poetae La¬ 
tin! Minores” of WemsdorlF (vol. iii. p. xlv. A.C.), 
who prefixed a very learned dissertation on various 
topics connected with the work. An essay by 
Nake, who Lad prepared a new edition of Valerius 
Cato for the press, appeared in the “Rheinisches 
Mustmm” for 1828. [W. R.] 

CATO, VK'TTllTS. [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS JUSTUS, a centurion in one of 
the Pannouian legions which revolted on the acces¬ 
sion of Tiberius, a. n. 14. When the insurrection 
was (piclh'd by Drusus, Catouius and some otliers 
were sent to Tiberius to sue for pardon. (Tac. 
Atm. i. 29; Dion ('ass. lx. 18.) [L. S.^ 

CATTUME'RUS, a chief of the Goman tribe 
of the Catti, from whom the uiothcir of Italicus, the 
Cherascan chief, was descended, ('i'ac. xi. 16.) 
He is probably the same as the one whom Strabo 
(vii. p.292) calls Ucromerus. [L.S.] 

CATUALDA, a noble youth of the German 
tribe of the Gotones. Dreading the violence of 
Maroboduus, he took to flight; but when the power 
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of Maroboduus was in its decline, Catualda resolved 
upon taking vengeance. He assembled a large 
force, and invaded the country of the Marcomanni. 
Maroboduus fled across the Danube, and solicited 
the protection of the emperor Tiberius. But Ca¬ 
tualda in his turn was conquered soon after by the 
Hermunduri under the command of Vibilius. lie 
was made prisoner, and sent to Konnn Julium in 
Gallia Narbonensis, (Tac. Ann. ii. 62, (53.) [Tj. S. j 

CATUGNA'TUS, the leader of the Allobntges 
in their revolt against the Romans in n. c. Gl, de¬ 
feated Manlius Lentinus, the legate of C. Pomp- 
tinus, the praetor of the province, and would have 
destroyed his whole army but for a violent tempest 
which arose. Afterwards Catugnatus and his army 
were surrounded by C. Poiuptinus near Soloniuni, 
who made them all prisoners with th(i exception of 
Catugnatus himself. (Dion Cass, xxxvii. 47, 48 ; 
comp. Liv. 103; Cic. <le Prov. Cons. 13.) 

CATULLUS, VALE'JtlUS, whose praenomen 
is altogether omitted in many MSS., while sevenil, 
with Apuleius {ApoUnf.)., designate; him as Cains., 
and a h'w of the best with l*liny (//. N. xxxvii. 
(5) as Qninius., was a native of Verona or its inmu*- 
diate vicinity, as we h‘arn from the tt'stimony of 
many ancient writers (e, 7 . Ov. Am. iii. 1.'). 17; 
1‘lin. 1. c.; Martial, i. G2, x. 103, xiv. 195; Auson. 
J)ri‘p. &c.). According to Hieronymus in the 
Eusebian Chronicle, he was born in the consulship 
of Cinna and Octavius, n. c. 87, and died in his 
thirtietli year, it. c. 57. Tlie second date is un¬ 
doubtedly (srroneous, for we have positive evidence! 
from his own works that he survived not only the 
second consulship of Poinpey, n. c. .5.5, and the 
expedition of Caesar into Britain, hut that he was 
alive in the cojisulsliipof Vatinius, n. e. 47. {('arm. 
lii. and cxiii.) VV\* have no reason, however, to 
conclude that the allusion to Mamniurra, contained 
in a letter written by C5icero {ad Ait. xiii. 52) in 
II. c. 45, refers to the lanqioon of Catullus; we can 
attiich no weight to the argument, deduced by 
Joseph Scaliger from an epigram of Martial(iv. 14), 
that he was in literary correspondence with Virgil 
after the reputation of the latter was fully estab¬ 
lished ; and still less can we admit that there is 
the slightest ground for the assertion, that the 
hymn to Diana w^as written for the secular gjunes 
celebrated by Augustus in n. c. 17. He rwar/have 
outlived th(! consulship of Vatinius, but our certain 
knowledge does not extend heymnd that period. 

Valerius, the father of (’atullus, was a person of 
some consideration, for he was the friend and 
habitual entcrUiiner of .Julius Caesar (Suet. Jul. 
73 ), and his son must have possessed at least a 
moderate independence, since in addition to his 
paternal residence oii the beautiful promontory of 
Sirmio, he was tin; proprietor of a villa in the 
vicinity of Tibur, and performed a voymge from the 
Pontus in his own y.'icht. On the other hand, 
when we observe that he took up his abode at 
Rome and entered on his po(!tical career while still 
in the very spring of youth (Ixviii. 15), that he 
iriingled with the guyest society and indulged freely 
in the most expensive pleasures (ciii.) of the metro¬ 
polis, we need feel no surprise that he should have 
become involved in pecuniary diflicultics, nor doubt 
the sincerity of his frequent humorous lamentations 
over the empty purses of himself and his associates. 
These embarrassments may have induced him to 
imike an attempt to better his fortunes, according 
to the approved fashion of the times, by proceeding 
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to Bithynia in the train of the praetor Memraiirs, 
but it is clear from the bitter complaints which he 
pours forth against the exclusive cupidity of his 
chief, that the speculation was attended with little 
SUCC(!S8. 

The death of his brother in the Troad—a loss 
which he repeatedly deplores with every mark of 
heartfelt grief, more especially in the aft’ecting 
elegy to llortalus—is generally supposed to have 
happened during this expedition. But any evi¬ 
dence we possess leads to a difterent inference. 
When railing against the evil fortune which 
attended tlm journey to the East, he makes no 
allusion to any such misfortune as this; we find no 
notice of the event in the pieces written immedi¬ 
ately before quitting Asia and immediately after 
his return to Italy, nor does the language! of those 
passages in which he gives vent to his sorrow in 
any way confirm th(! con}(‘cture. 

That Catullus pluiig(!d into all the debauchery 
of his times is evid<!nt from the tone which }»er- 
vades so many of iiis lighter productions, and 
that he enjoyed the friemlship of tlie most cele¬ 
brated lit<!rary characters, seenis dear Irom tlu! 
individuals to whom many of his pii'ces an; 
addressed, among whom we find Cicero, Alplus- 
luis Varus, Liciniiis Calvus, the orator and ]>oet, 
Cinna, author of the Smyrna, and sev(!ral others. 
1 'he hidy-love who is the theme of the greater 
number of his amatory effusions is styhal Lesbia, 
but her re.al name we are fi^ld by Apuleius was 
Clodia. This bare fact by no means entitles us to 
jun\p to the conclusion at which many liave arrived, 
that she was the sisti:r of the celebrated Clodius 
slain by Milo. Indet'd the presumption is strong 
against such an infereiUM'. Tl)o tribute of high- 
flown praise paid to Cic(!ro would have* been but a 
bad rocomnuindatiou to the favour of one whom 
the orator makes tiu* subject of scurrilous jests, and 
who is siiid to have du'rislied against him all the 
vindictive animosity of a woman first slighted and 
then openly insulted. Catullus was wann in his 
resentments as well as in his attachments. No 
prudential considerations interfered with the free 
expression of his wrath when provoked, for he 
attacks with th(‘ most bitter vehemence not only 
his rivals in love and poetry, but scruples not on 
two occasions to indulge in thc! most otfeiisive im¬ 
putations on Julius Caesar. This petulance was 
jirobabl}’^ the result of some temporary cause of 
irritation, for els<‘where he seems fully disposed to 
treat this great j)erBonage witli r(!spect (cxi. 10 ), 
and his rashnc!ss was productive of no unj)leasant 
consequences to himself or to Jiis family, for not 
only did (Caesar contiiim: upon terms of intimacy 
with the father of Catullus, but at once accc^pUid 
the apology tendered l)y the son, and admitted liini 
on the same day as a guest at his table, (yuct. 
Jul. 73.) 

The works of Catullus which have come down to 
us consist of a scries of 11 (5 poems, thrown to¬ 
gether apparently at random, with scarcely an 
attempt at arrangement. 'J'he first of these is an 
epistle dedicatory to a certain Cornelius, the author 
of some historical compendium. Tlie gramiuariaiis 
decided that this must be Cornelius Nepos, and 
consequently entitled the collection Valerii CatuUi 
ad Comdium Nepotem lAlmr. The pieces are of 
different lengths, but most of them are very short. 
They refer to such a variety of topics, and are 
composed in so many difterent styles and different 
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metres, that it is almost impossible to classify them 
systematically. A few, such as the hymn to 
Diana (xxxiv.), the translation from Sappho (li.), 
the address to Fiiriiis and Aurelius, and the two 
Hymenaeul lays (Ixi. Ixii.), especially the former, 
may be considered as strictly lyrical. The Nup¬ 
tials of Peleus and Thetis, which extemds to upwards 
of 400 Ilcxiiraeter lines, is a legend.ary heroic 
poem ; the four which are numbered Ixiv.—Ixvii., 
although bearing little resemblance to each other 
either in matter or manner, fall under the head of 
elegies ; the Atys stiinds alone as a religious poem 
of a description quite peculiar, and the great mass 
of those which remain may be comprehended under 
the general title of epigrams, ])rovided we employ 
that tenn in its widest acceptation, as including 
all short, occasional, fugitive compositions, suggested 
by some passing thought and by tlie ordinary oc- 
eurnmees of ev(;ry-day social life. From the nature 
of the case it is probable tliat many such effusions 
would be lost, and accordingly’^ Pliny (//. A^. xxviii. 
2) makes mention of verses upon love-clmnns of 
which no trace remains, and Terentianiis Alaurus 
notices some lilnijihaUim. < )n tin; other hand, tlie 
(Hris and the J'erriyiiiuin W'ueris have been erro¬ 
neously a-seribed to our author. 

Notwithstanding his n^markable versjitility, it 
may be nftlrnied with absolute truth, that Catullus 
adorned all he touch(‘d. We admire by turns, in 
the lighter (dforts of his nmse, his unafVect(‘d ease, 
pliiyful grace, vigorous simplicity, pungent wit, and 
slashing invective, while every lively conception is 
developed with such matchless felicity of expres¬ 
sion, that we may almost pronounce them perfect 
in their kind. 'J’he lament for his brother's death 
is a most touching otjtburst of genuine grief, while 
the elegy which immediately follows, on the tran.s- 
fonnation of Berenice's liair into a constellation, 
being avowedl)’^ a tninslation or close imitation of 
Callimachus, is a curiems and vahml)Ie specimen of 
the learned stillness and ingenious alfectotion of 
lh(! Alexandrian school. Jt is impossible not to 
admire the lofty tone and stately energy which 
pervade the Peieus and 'i'lu'tis; and the sudden 
transition from the desolation and despair of Ariadne 
tt) the tumultiuuis nieiTinient of Bacchus and his 
revellers is one of the finest exanqdes of contrast 
to be found in any language. Conqiarison is almost 
impossible between a number of objects dilfering 
essentially from each other, but perhaps the greatest 
of all our ]>o('t’s works is the Atys, one of the most 
remarkable poems in the whole range of Latin 
literature. Rolling impetuously along in a Hood of 
wild passion, bodied forth in the grandest imagery 
and the nobh’st dicti(m, it breathes in every line 
the frantic spirit of orgiastic worship, the fiery ve¬ 
hemence of the Greek dithyramb. Many of bis 
poems, however, are defiled by gross coarseness, 
and sensuality; and we shall not attmnpt to urge 
his own pl(*a (cxvi.) in extenuation, although ap¬ 
proved by the solemn inanity of the younger Pliny, 
for the defence in reality aggravates the crime, 
since it indicates a secret though suppressed con¬ 
sciousness of guilt. At the same time they were 
the vices of the age rather than of the individual. 
The filth of Catullus seldom springs from a prurient 
imagination revelling in voluptuous images, it 
rather proceeds from habitual impurity of expres¬ 
sion, and probably gives a fair r(q»rcsenUition of 
the manners and conversation of the guy society of 
Rome at that period. 
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The epithet doctus applied to our poet by Tibul¬ 
lus, Ovid, Martijil, and others, has given rise to 
considemble discussion. It was bestowed, in all 
probability, in consequence of the intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with Greek literature and mythology 
displayed in the Atys, the Peleus, and many other 
pi(!ce8, which bear tlm strongest internal marks of 
being formed upon Greek models. Catullus also, 
it must be remembered, was the first who natural¬ 
ized many of the more beautiful species of Greek 
verse, and Horace can only claim the merit of 
having extended the number. At the same time, 
most of tlie sliorter poems bear deiq) impress of 
original invention, are strikingly national, and 
have a strong flavour of the old republican rough- 
lU’Ss. Nay more, as a German critic has well r(‘- 
niarked, even when he employs foreign materials 
he works them up in such a manner as to give 
them a Roman air and character, and thus aji- 
proiu-hes much more nearly to Lucretius and the 
ancients than to the highly polished and artificial 
school of Virgil and the AngusUins. Hence arose 
the great popularity he enjoyed among his coiintry- 
inon, as proviid by the long catalogue of testimonies 
from the pons of poets, historians, [iliilosophers, 
men of science, and grammarians. Horace alone 
speaks in a somewhat contemptuous strain, but 
this is in a passage where he is professedly depre¬ 
ciating the old(‘r bards, towards whom he so often 
disjdays jealousy. 

The poems of Catullus were first discovered 
about the beginning of the 14 th century, at Verona, 
by a poet named Beiivemito Campesani. None of 
the MSS, at present known ascend higher than 
the lAth century, and all of them appear to have 
lieen derived from the same arclu’type. Hence, as 
might be expected, the text is very corrupt, mid 
has been nqieatedly int(^^polated. 

The Kditio Princeps boars the date 147'-, with¬ 
out the name of place or j)rinter; a second appeared 
at Parma in 1472, and two at Venice in 147.‘> 
and 14b5 respectively. In tlie sixteenth century 
Muretiis and Achilles Statius, and in the seven- 
temith Passeratius and Isiuic Vossius, published 
elaborate and valuable commentaries, but their 
attempts to improve the text were attended with 
little success. The most complete of the more n.'- 
cent editions is that of Volju (Patav. 17111)’ 
most useful for ordinary purposes is that of F. W. 
Doering. (Ed. sec. Altona., It5.‘>4.) Lachmaiiii 
(Borol. H»2‘>) has exhibited the genuine text, so 
far as it can be ascertain(?d, cleared in great measure 
of conjectural emendations. 

An English metrical translation of the whole 
works of Catullus, accompanied by the Latin text 
and short note>, was pulilished by Doctor Nott, 
I^ond. 1705, 2 vols. 8vo.; but by far the best which 
has appeared in our language i.s tliat of the Hon. 
George Lamb, Loud. H521, 2 vols. 12mo. There 
are also numerous translations into French, Italian, 
and German of the collected poems and of detached 
pieces. [\V. R.] 

CA'TULUS, a name of a family of the plebeian 
laitatia or Luctatia gens, etymologically connected 
with the words Cato, Catus, and indicating 
shrewdness, sagacity, caution, or the like. 

1. C. Lutatius C. f. C. n. Catulus, consul 
B. c. 242 with A. Postuuuus Albinus. The first 
Punic war liud now continued for upwards of 
twenty-two years. Both parties were exhausted 
b}' the long struggle, but neither of them shewed 
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any inclination to abandon the contest. Ever 
since the battle of Pjinonnus (250) the Romans 
had been in possession of all Sicily with the ex¬ 
ception of Lilybaemn, Drepaimin, and the fortified 
camp upon Mount Eryx; but these strongholds 
had hitherto defied every efibrt upon the part of 
the besiegers, who having abandoned in despair 
all active measures, were blockading them by Land, 
while Hamilcar Rarca was gradually forming an 
army with which he hoj)ed that he might soon 
venture to meet his adversaries in the open field. 
The Carthaginians were undisputed masters of the 
sea, for the Roiiuins, dispirited by tlic loss of four 
largo flcots within a very short period (255—2'19), 
amounting in all to upwards of (lOO ships, had, 
after the great victory of Adherbal over P. Clau¬ 
dius Pulclior (249), completely abandoned their 
navy. In this juncture the senate, feeling con¬ 
vinced that only one path to suce(;ss lay open, de¬ 
termined to make a desperate efibrt. A fleet of 
200 ships of war was built and manned with 
astonishing rapidity, chiefly through the patriotic 
liberality of individuals who came forward to sup¬ 
port the state wdth voluntary loans, and both con¬ 
suls were ordered to take the command. Albinus, 
being flarnen of Mars, was prohibited by the 
chief pontiff from quitting the city, and his place 
was supplied by Q. Valerius Falto, then praetor. 
Catulus before setting out, filled with anxiety in 
regard to the result of an enterprise so imporfiint, 
had determined to consult the oracle of Fortune at 
Praeneste; but this was forbidden, on the ground 
tliat it was unbecoming in a Roman general to 
intermeddle with any deities save those of Rome. 
These measures were so prompt, that the new 
fleet appeared upon tlic Sicilian coast early in sum¬ 
mer, while the navy of the enemy was still in 
winter-quarters at Carthage. 7'he harbour of 
Drepanum was instiintly occuj)icd, and the sit'ge 
vigorously pressed both by land and sea. But 
while the struggle was most fierce, Catulus re¬ 
ceived a serious wound which compelled him to 
suspend operations for a time. Meanwhile he 
trained his sailors with unceasing activity, and by 
constant practice rendered them expert in all 
ordinary nautical evolutions. News had now 
reached Africa of the events in Sicily. A power¬ 
ful armament was launched in haste and put to 
socO, deeply laden with provisions and warlike 
stores for the relief of Drepaiiuin, navigated, how¬ 
ever, by raw, ill-trained, and awkwaixl crews. 
The great object of Ilanno, the adminil, was, as 
we are told by Polybius, to run over to Eryx 
without attnutiiig the notice of the Romans, to 
lighten his vessels by landing their cargo, .and to 
tj^e on board a number of the brave and well- 
disciplined troops of Hamilcar. His movements, 
however, were known by Catulus, who resolved at 
ever}’- h.azard tc) force an engagement, and being 
himself still unfit for iictive exertion, entrusted the 
execution of his plans in a groat measure to Falto. 
The fleet accordingly passed over to the isl.and of 
Aegusa, opj)osite to Lilybaeum, and from thence, 
at day-break on tiic morning of the 10th of Murch 
241, they descried the hostile squadron be.oring 
down under a press of canvass right before the 
wind, which was blowing a gsile from the west 
and had raised a heavy sea. Notwithstonding 
these disadvantages, the Romans formed their line 
of battle with their prows to windward. The 
Carthaginians, 2 >erceiving that they were ait oflT, 
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prepared for action by hauling down their sails, 
thus altogether sacrificing the advantage of the 
weather gage. The result of the contest seems 
never to have been for a moment doubtful. The 
deep-laden ships of I [anno could neither manoeuvre 
nor fight; seventy were captured, fifty were sunk ; 
the rest taking advantage of a lucky shift of the 
wind which veered round to the East, wore and 
escaped. This blow, which at .an earlier period 
would scarcely have been felt, was decisive. The 
Carthaginians, upon receiving intelligence of the 
disaster, feeling that they had neither officers, 
men, nor money, left for prosecuting the war, de- 
sp.atched a messenger with all speed to Hamilcar, 
investing him with full authority to accept the 
best terms he could obtain. Catulus was eager to 
meet these overtures, that lie might have the 
honoiu- of concluding a glorious peace before tlie 
period of bis conimaud, which was fast drawing to 
a close, should expire. With these dispositions 
preliminaries were quickly arranged, and the fol¬ 
lowing conditions were agreed upon : 1. That the 
CarthaginLans should evacuate all Sicily, and 
should not make war iqioii Hiero, the Synacustans, 
or the allies of the Synicusaris. 2. That they 
should restore all the Roman prisoners without 
ransom. 3. That they should pay to the Romans 
2200 Euboic talents by instalments, extending 
over a space of twenty years. These stipulations, 
when submitted to the Roman people, did not 
meet with their .approbation, and ten commissioners 
were desp.atched to examine into the state of 
affairs, who, when they arrived, insisted upon 
certain changes to the disadvantage of the Cartha- 
gini.ans, and Hamilcar thought fit to submit. 
These were, that the compensation money should 
be augmented by the sum of one thousand talents, 
and that the period allowed for ]),aymont sliould be 
diminished by ten years; moreov(;r, tluit the Car¬ 
thaginians should evacuate all the islands between 
Italy and Sicil}". 

Catulus on his return home claimed and was 
allowed his well-won triumph, which he celebrated 
on the 4th of October, 241, not, however, without 
a vexatious opposition on the i)art of F.-dto, who 
pretended, contrary to those principles of military 
law by which the Romans were invariably guided, 
that ho w!is entitled to all the glory because the 
commander-in-chief had been disabled by his 
wound from taking an active share in the final 
engagement. (Bolyb. i. 58—G4; Liv. Epit. 19; 
Eutrop. ii. 27 ; Oros. iv. 10; Val. Max. ii. 8. §2; 
Zonar. vili. p. 398, &c.; Fast. Capitol.) 

2. C. Lutatius Catui.us, perhaps the son of 
No. 1, consul n. c. 220, with L. Veturius Philo. 
(Zonar. viii. p. 405.) 

3. Q. Lutatius Q. f. Catumjs, consul b. c. 
102 with C. Marius IV., having been previously 
defeated in three successive attempts, first by C. 
Atilius Serranus, who was consul in 106, secondly 
by Cn. Manlius (or Mallius, or Manilius), who 
was consul in u. c. 105, .and thirdly hy C. P'lavius 
Fimbria, who was consul in n. c. 104. He either 
was not a candidate for the consulship of 103, or if 
unsuccessful, his disappointment is not alluded to 
by Cicero in the pissagc where the rest of his 
repulses are enumerated, (/'ro Plane. 5.) At the 
time when Catulus entered upon office, the utmost 
consteniation reigned at Rome. The Cimbri, who 
in their groat migration westward had been joined 
by the Teutoni, the Ambrones, the Tigurini, and 
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various other tribes, after sweeping the upper 
valley of the Danube and spreading over Southern 
Gaul and Northern Spain, after defeating four 
Roman consuls, Carbo (113), Silamis (109), Cas¬ 
sius (107), Manlius (105), together with the pro- 
consul Caepio (105), and destroying five Roman 
armies, were now preparing to pour down on 
Italy. The invading host was divided into two 
vast columns. The Teutoni were marching through 
Provence with the intention of turning the Alps 
at Nice, and following tlie coast road along the 
shores of the Ligurian gulf, while the Cimbri 
were preparing to cross the passes from the Tyrol 
which lead down by Rotzen and Trent to the 
plains of the Po. It was determined that Marius 
Khould oppose the Teutoni, and that Catulus with 
Sulla for his ]i(uitenant should be ready to attack 
the Cimbri while their cumbrous array was en¬ 
tangled in the niountfiin defiles. How well the 
fonner executed his task by the great batth; 
fought on the Rhone near Aix (Aquae Sextiae) is 
detailed elsewhere. [Marius. ] Meanwhile the 
campaign of his colleague had been less glorious. 
Catulus, fearing to weaken his force by atUmipting 
to guard the passes, took up a position on the 
Adige (Athesis) where it begins to emerge from 
the rocky gorges which confine its waters near 
their source, and having thrown a bridge across 
the stnium and erected forts on both sides, resolved 
then^ to await an attack. The Cimbri, pouring 
down from the higher ground along the left bank, 
attacked the Roman works with such fury, that 
the soldiers, dispirited probably bj' the timid de¬ 
fensive bictics of their general, were seized with a 
panic, abandoned their camp, and fled in confusion. 
Had it not been for the gallantry of the detach¬ 
ment wlio defended a redoubt which served as a 
tCte du poni^ the bridge W'ould have at once been 
Avon, and the Avhole lioman army might have been 
destroyed. Catulus on this occasion, according to 
the construction Avhich Plutarch thinks fit to put 
upon his conduct, like an able and excellent 
general, preferred the glory of his fellow-citizens 
to his own. For when he found himself unable to 
prevail upon his men to keep their ground, choos¬ 
ing that the dishonour should fall upon his own 
head, lie ordered a retreat, and placing himself in 
front of the fugitives, fell back behind the Po, 
thus abandoning the whole of Traiispadane Gaul 
to the ravages of the enemy. As soon as the 
news of this disaster, which happened in the 
spring of 101, reached Rome, Marius, who had 
recently returned to the city, instantly set forth to 
the assistance of his late colleague. 7'he united 
armies of the consul and proconsul crossed the Po, 
and hastened in search of the (hmbri, whom they 
found to the westward of Milan, near Vercelli 
(Vcrcellae), searching, it would appear, for the 
Teutoni, of whoso destruction they had not yet 
received intelligence. I'he account of the engjige- 
ment, which was fought on the 30th of July, 
transmitted to us by Plutarch, savours not a litUe 
of the marvellous. The Roman forces amounted 
to about fifty thousand men, of whom twenty 
thousand under Catulus occupied the centre, while 
the remainder, commanded by Marius, were posted 
on the wings. When the battle was joined, a 
prodigious dust arose which hid the combatants 
from each other. Marius missed the enemy, and 
having passed beyond, wfvndcred about seeking 
them in vain, while the chief bnint of the conflict 
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fell npon Catulus, and to him therefore belonged 
the honour of the decisive victory which was 
gained. It must be remarked that this version of 
the story is confessedly derived from the commen¬ 
taries of Sulla, and probably also from the histo¬ 
rical work of Catulus himself, and since both of 
these authorities were not only inclined to make 
the most of their own exploits, hut were also 
stimulated by violent hatred towards Marius, we 
cannot receive their testimony with any confidence. 
It is certain that great jealousy existed between 
the two armies; it i.s certain also that at Rome the 
wlmlc merit of having saved his country was 
given to Marius, and, that the same fi'cding existed 
to a certain degrei; nearly two centuries afterwards 
is proved by the well-known line of Juvenal (viii. 
253), 

“ Nobilis omatur lauro collega secunda.” 

Catulus was one of those who took an actii'o 
share in the death of Saturninus; he served with 
distinction in the Social war, and having eagerly 
espoused the cause of Sulla in the civil strife 
which fidlowed, his name was included among the 
list of victims in the great prosci‘i})tion of M7. As 
escape was impossibh;, he shut hiitis»>lf up in a 
newly-plastered chamber, kindled a (charcoal) lire, 
and was quickly suflocated by the vapours. 

Catulus was a highly educated and generally ac¬ 
complished man, deeply versed in Greek literature, 
and especially famed for the extreme grace and 
purity with which he spoke? and wrote his own 
languiige. (Cic. de Ond. iii. 8, lirut. 35.) He 
was the author of seveml orations, of an historical 
work on his own Consulsliip and the Cimbric war, 
composed in the style of Xenophon, and of poems ; 
but the whole of these have perished with the ex¬ 
ception of a couple of epigrams, not remarkable for 
any peculiar ease or felicity of expression, one of 
which is given by Cicero (r/c Nat. Dear. i. 28), 
and the other by A. Gellius (xix. 9). 

Two edifices in Rome are spoken of by ancient 
writers as “ Monumeiita Catuli”—the temple of 
“ Fortuna hujusce diei,” vowed at the battle of 
Vcrcelli, and the “■ Porticus Catuli ” on the 
Palatine, built with the proceeds of the Cimbric 
spoils. A portion of the latter edifice was destroyed 
by Clodius when he nized tin; house of Cicero. 
(The passsiges of Cicero ref(‘rring to Catulus are 
given in Orelli, Onam. Tull. ii. p. 366, &c.; Pint. 
Mar. Sull,; Appian, B. C. i. 74 ; Veil. Pjit. ii. 
21 ; Flor. iii. 21; Val. Ma.x. vi. 3, ix. 12; Plin. 
II. N. xxxiv. 19. Catulus is introduced in the 
De Oratore, and is represented as accompanying 
his half-brother, C. Julius Caesar Stiabo, to the 
Tusculanum of Crassus. The mother of Catulus 
was Popillia, whose second husband Avas L. Julius 
Caesar, father of the above-named Caesar.) [Comp. 
Caesar, Nos. 8, 10.] 

4. Q. Lutatius Q. f. Q. n. Catulus, son of No. 
3, narrowly esuipod his father's fate, having been 
included in the same proscription. Throughout 
life he was distinguished as one of the prominent 
leaders of the aristocracy, but rose far superior to 
the great body of his class in purity and singleness 
of purpose, and received from the Avliole community 
marks of esteem and confidence seldom bestoAved 
Avith unanimity in periods of excitement upon an 
active political leader. Being consul along with 
M. AemiliuB Lepidus in b. c. 78, the year in 
1 which Sulla died, he steadily resisted the efforts of 
I his colleague to bring about a counter revolution 
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by abrogating the acts of the dictator, and when, 
the following spring, Lepidiis marched against the 
city at the head of the remnants of the Marian 
faction, he was defeated by Catulus in the battle 
of the Milvian bridge, and forced to take refuge in 
Sardinia, where he soon after perished in an 
attempt to organize an insurrection. [Lkpidus.] 
Catulus, although true to his })arty and his prin¬ 
ciples, denounccrd tlie corrnj»t piactices which dis¬ 
graced the senate while ihej’ possessed the exclusive 
right to act as indices on criminal trials ; his 
opinion upon this subject was most uiu;quiv<jcally 
expressed wlieii Ponijicins brought forward his 
imiasiire (n. c. 70) for nvstoring the privileges of 
the tribunes, and his presence as a judex upon the 
impeachment of V'erres weis probabl}’ one of the 
circum.sta)ice.s which deprived the culprit of all 
hope. He t:nri(' forward as an opponent of the 
(labinian and Manilian laws (n. r. G7 and GO), 
and Cicero records the. tribute paid by the popu¬ 
lace, on the Iatt(‘r occasion, to his character and 
talents; for wlien, in the course of an argument 
against the extravagant powers which the contem¬ 
plated enactment proposed to bestow u}>on a single 
individual, Catulus asked the multitude to whom 
they would look sliould any misfortune befal their 
favourite, the crowd, almost with one voice, shouted 
back the reply, that they would look to himself. 
When censor alojig with Cnissus in Go, he with¬ 
stood the jnoasures of his colleague, wlio (lesired to 
make Egypt tributary to Rome, and so firm was 
each in maintaining his position, that at length 
both resigned witlunit (iflbcting anything. During 
the progress of the (.ntilinarian plot (b. v. GIl), he 
strenuously support(‘d Cicero, and either he or 
Cato was the first to hail him as parens patriae.” 
If wo are to b<!lic\’e .Sallust, Catulus used <*vcry 
effort to pnwail upon Cicero to insert the name of 
Caesar among the cojisj»irators, stimulated, it is 
said, hy a recent grudge; for, when candidate for 
the office of chief ])oiitiff, he had been defeated by 
Caesar. I’liat a bad feeling existed luttwecn them 
is clear, for the first act of Caesar when ho became 
praetor, on the first of January, G2, was an attempt 
to deprive his former rival of the office of com¬ 
missioner for the nistoration of the Capitol, which 
h.ad been destroyed by fire during the civil war 
(GJ), an appointment lield by him ever since the 
death of {Sulla. Rut the optimat(;s who were 
escorting the new consuls, njtou hearing of the 
attempt, rusln.'d in a body to the forum and by 
tlieir united efforts threw out the bill. Tims the 
name of Catulus became connected with the Capitol 
and remained inscj ibed on the tcunple utitil it was 
again consumed in the rugn of Vitellius. 

Catulus died during tlie consulship of Metellus 
Celer, B. c. GO, liappy, says Cicero, both in the 
splendour of his life and in having been spared the 
spectacle of his country’s ruin. lie was not con- 
siih^red an orator, but at tlie same tinni possessed 
tile power of expr<*ssing his opinions with Jeaniiug, 
grace, and wisdom. (Orelli, Onom. TidL ii. p. 
GG7, &c.; Sail. CatU. 3.5, 49, Fraij. llisUtr. i. iii.; 
Tacit, //tsf. iii. 7-; Sucton. Ju/. 1.5, 6V6. 2; 
Val. Max. vi. 9. § 5; Plut. Orasjf. 13, 0(if. Miv. 

IG ; Sonec. Kpid. 97; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 13, calls 
him princeps senutus, rti t€ irptaia, rrjs $ov\vs 
at the time of lhc> (ialunian law. See also xxxvii. 
37, 4 f),^ xly. 2 ; Orelli, /mcri/,. n. 31.) [W. R.] 

CATUS, a word indicating shrewdness, caution, 
sagacity, or the like, was a surname of Sex. Aelius 
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Paetus, who was consul b. c. 198 [Paetus], and 
the cognomen of Sex. Aelius, consul in a. d. 4, 
with C. Sentius Satumirus. (Veil. Pat. ii. 103.) 

CATUS DECIA'NUS, procurator of Britain 
when the people rose against the Romans in a. d. 
G2 under Boadicea, was by his extortion and 
avarice one of the chief causes of the revolt. The 
Britons commenced the war by laying siege to 
Camalodunum, and as Suetonius Paullinus, the 
legate of the province, was absent upon an expedi* 
tion against the island of Mona, the colonists ap¬ 
plied to Catus for assistance, who was, however, 
able to send them only 200 men. After the fall 
of Camalodunum and the defeat of Petiiius Cere- 
jilis, Catus fled in alarm to Caul. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in his office of procurator by .lulius Glas- 
sicianus. (Tac. A^/n. xiv. 32, 33; Dion Cass. Ixii. 
2; comp. Boadk^ka.) 

(’ATUS, PrilMIUS, a senator, was the ac- 
cu.scr of Scribomus Lilm Drusiis in a. d. 1G. A 
few years afterwai’ds (a. d. 24), Catus was con¬ 
demned by the senate to be banished to an island, 
on account of a false accusation of niajestas which 
he brought against his sister; but inconsequence 
of his former service in the iiccusation of Drusiis, 
Tiberius remitted his banishment, but allowed him 
to be expelled from the senate. (Tac. Ann. ii. 27, 
iv. 31.) 

CAVARI'NUS, a Senonian, whom (’aesar 
made king of his people, was expelled by his sub¬ 
jects and compelled to fly to C’aesar, b. a. 54. He 
afterwards accompanied Caesar in his war against 
Ainbiorix. (Caes. If. 0\ v. 54, vi. 5.) 

CA'VARUS (Kauapos), the last king of that 
portion of the Cauls which settled in Thrace and 
for many years exacted an annual tribute from 
Byzantium. It was chiefly by his mediation that 
Prusias 1. and the Rhodians wen* induced to make; 
peace with Byzantium in n. c. 219. He was ulti¬ 
mately slain in buttle ugainal the Thracians, who 
defeated and utterly destroyed all the Cauls in 
their country. (Polyb. iv. -H), 52.) Polybius 
calls him ‘‘a royal-hcjirted and magnanimous man” 
(BcutiKikos (f)V(rei Kcd iJ.eya\6(^pb}i^)^ and says 
that he gave great protection to merchajits sailing 
to the Euxme; he adds, however, that lie was 
sjioilt by the flattery of Sostratus of Chalcedon. 
(Polyb- viii. 24, {ind up. Atlifn. vi. p. 252, d.) 

Cavarus” was p(;rhaps ratlu^r a national name 
than one peculiar to the individual, the Cavari 
having been a tribe of some c()nse(|uence which 
dwelt on the eastern bank of the Rhone, l)etweon 
Avignon and Valence. (Strab. iv. p. loG; Dale- 
chump, ad Ailvrn. /. e.) [E. E.] 

CAU't'ALliS (KawKttAos), of (^/hios, a rhetori¬ 
cian, «d'whom an eulogium on Heracles is men¬ 
tioned by Athemwuis (x. p. 412), who also stiUes 
that he was a bnither of the historian Theopompus. 

It is very probable, that iSuidas and Photius(A'. v. 
Av/jLviotf Kamv) reler to our rhetorician, in which 
case the name KavKaaos must be changed into 
Kau/caAov. [L. S.] 

CAUCON (Kai^/cwr), ason of Celaenus, who wa® 
believed to have carried the orgies of the great god¬ 
dess from Eleusis to Messene, where he was worship¬ 
ped as a hero. His tomb was shewn in Lepreo.s. 
(Paus. iv. 1. § 4, 27. § 4, v. 5. § 4.) One of the 
sons of Lycaon also bore the name of Caucon. 
(Apollod. iii. 8. $ 1.) [L. S.] 

CAUDI'NUS, a surname of several of the 
Comelii Lentuli. [Lbntulus.] 
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CAU'SIUS (Kaouo-tos), a surname of Ascle- 
pius, derived from Cans in Arcadia, where he was 
worshipped. (Steph. Byz. s. v, Kaovs ; comp. 
Pans. viii. 25. $ 1.) [L. S.] 

CAY'STRITJS (KaiJ^TTp/ov), a son of Achilles 
and the Amazon Penthesileia, from whom the river 
Caystnis was believed to have derived its name. 
Caystrius, tog(!ther with Asius, had a hcroum on 
tin; banks of that river. (Strab. xiv. p. b’oO ; Serv. 
ad Aen. xi. fibl.) [L. S.] 

( KnALI'NUS (KeSaXivos), a brother of Nico- 
machus, who lived on licentious terms with 
nininus, the author of the }>lot against the life of 
Alexander th(i flroat in n. (;. Niconuichus 

acquainted his brother with the plot, and the latU'r 
revealed it to Pliilotas that he might lay it before 
the king; but as Philotas neglected to do so for 
two days, fVbalimis nxiutioned it to Metron, one 
of the royal pag(‘s, who immediately infomi<‘d 
Alexander. Cebalinus was forthwith brought be¬ 
fore the king, and orders were given to arrest 
Diinniis. ((>urt. vi. 7; Bind. xvii. 71).) [Phi¬ 
lotas.] 

CEBES (K^§»)v), of Thebes, was a disciple of 
Philolaus, the Pythagorean, and of Socrates, with 
whom he was connected by intimate friendship. 
(Xen. Mnn. i. 2. § 28, iii.‘lL § 17 ; Plat. CriL 
}». 45, b.) He is introduced by Plato as one of 
the interlocutors in the I*ha» do, and as having 
hec'ii present at the dentil of Socrates. {Plumd. p. 
5.*), e.) Tie is said on the advice of Socrates to 
hii.v(' purchased Phaedo, who had been a slave, and 
to have instructed him in j)hilosoj)hy. (fJell. ii. 
18; Maerol). .So/, i. 11 ; Laetant. iii. 21.) l)n»- 

genes Laih’tius (ii. 125) and Suidas ascribe to liim 
tlire(* works, viz. ntm|,'K€? 8 ();UT 7 , and 4»pueixoy, all 
of which Eudocia (]>. 272) erroneously attributes 
to (’allijtpus of Athens. Tlic last two of these 
works are lost, and we do not know what they 
treated of, but the fltVa^ is still extant, and is re- 
f<‘rred to hy several ancient viTiters. (liUcian, 
JpoA»(/. 42, Rlu't. Rratuvpi. O’; Pollux, iii. 95; 
I’ertullian, JJe /‘racscri/d. 89; Aristaemd. i. 2.) 
'Phis ITiVa^ is a jdiilosophieal explanation of a table 
f)n which tlie whole of human life with its dangers 
and tenqitations was symbolically represented, and 
which is said to have been dedicated by some one 
in tile tem]»le of ('ronos at Athens or Thebes. 
Tin? aiitliov iiitrodnet*s some youths contemplating 
the talde, and an old man who stops among them 
undertakes to exi)luin its meaning. The whole 
drift of the little book is to shew, that only the 
proper development of our mind and the possession 
of real virtues can make us truly happy. Suidas 
calls this TTiVa^ a Snjyricris rwv ev'^AtSou, an ex¬ 
planation which is not apjilieable to the work now 
extant, and some have therefore thought, that the 
viva^ to which Suidas refers was a different work 
from the one we possess. 'J’liis and other circum¬ 
stances have led some critics to doubt w^betlier our 
irlva^ is the work of the Theban Cebes, and to 
ascribe it to a later Cebes of Cyzicus, a Stoic philo¬ 
sopher of the time of Marcus Aurelius. (Athen. 
iv. p. 156.) But the which is now extant is 
manifestly written in a Socratic spirit and on So- 
cratic principles, so that at any rate its author is 
much more likely to have been a Socratic than a 
Stoic philosopher. There are, it is true, some few 
passages (e. g. c. 13) where persons are mentioned 
belonging to a later age tlian tliat of the Tludwn 
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Cebes, but there is little doubt but that this and a 
few simihu’ passages are interpolations by a later 
hand, which cannot surprise us in the case of a 
work of such popularity as the 7rij/o{ of Cebes. 
For, owing to its ethical charcu;t(*r, it was formerly 
extremely popular, and the editions and transla¬ 
tions of it are very numerous. It has been trans¬ 
lated into all the languages of Jvurope, and avon 
into Russian, modem Greek, and Arabic. The 
first edition of it was in a Latin translation hy L. 
Udaxius, Bologna, 1497. Jn this edition, as in 
nearly all the subsequent ones, it is printed to¬ 
gether with the Enchiridion of Epictetus. Tin* 
first edition of the (iri'ek text with a Latin tvans- 
latinn is that of Aldus (Venice, 4to., without date], 
who printed it together with the “ liistitutiones 
et alia Opuscula” of C. Lascaris. This was fol¬ 
lowed by a great number of other editions, among 
which we nec'd notice only those of 11. Wolf 
(Ba.sel, 1560, ffvo.), the Leiden edition (1640, 4to., 
with an Anibic translation by Elichinann) of Jac. 
(ironovius (Ainsterdani, loAo, 8vo.), .T. Schulze 
(llamburtr, 1694, 12nio.). T. Hemsterliuis (Ams¬ 
terdam, 1708, l2mo., together witli some dialogues 
of Lucian), M. Meibom, and Adr. Rcdand (Utiecht, 
1711, 4to.), and Th. .lohnson. (London, 1720, 
8vo.) Tlie licst modern editions are those* of 
Schweigltaiiser in his edition of Epictetus, and 
ahso se|iaratelv printed (Strassbiirg, 1806, 12nio.), 
and of A. C'oraes in his edition of Epictetus. 
(Paris, 1826, 8vo.) 

(Eulmc. y/dd. (iraev. ii. p. 702, cSiC.; Klojifer, 
De CcOifui Tabula trvs Ddser/a/iofU's^ Zwickau, 
1818, Ac., 4to. ; Alcuioirn^ dr d A railt mb' th's In- 
scri/il. iii. p. 146, iScc., xlviii. p. 455, Ac.) [ L. S. ] 
(’EBllEN a riv(‘r-gftd in 'J’roas. the 

fjitlier of Asteropi* or Hes]){!rie and Oenone. (A])ol- 
lod. iii. 12. 5^ .5, Ac.; (4v. Mri. xi. /(iO.) | L. S.J 
CEBUI'ONES (K€^gioVi 7 v), a son of Priam, 
and charioteer of Hector, slain hy Patroclus. (Horn. 
//, viii. 818, xi. 521, xvi. 786.) [L. S.] 

CECEIDES (K7j/fei5775 ), of llenuione, a very 
ancient Greek dithyrambie poet, whom Aristo¬ 
phanes {Xub. 981) reckons among those who be¬ 
longed to the good old times, but had become 
obsolete in bis own days, 'I’lie Scholiast on that 
pas.sage remarks, that Ceci'ides was also mentioned 
by the comic poet Cratimis in his Pano])tae." 
(Comp. Suidas, s. r. KtjkiSios'; Bode, GV-ye//. fb'r 
Ijgr. Db'hlk. dvr Ifrllni. ii. p, 808, note 1.) I ]j. S, ] 
CECROPS (Ktifpujvl/), according to Apollodorus 
(iii. 14. § 1, Ac.) the first king of Attica, which 
derived from him its name Cecropui, having pvt*- 
viously borne the name of Aete. Ho is described .'is 
an autochthon, and is accordingly called a7T77€i^4‘, 
the upper part of whow^ body was human, while 
the lower was that of a dragon. Hence ho is called 
Safun^s ov grmiuus. (llygin. I^\ib. 48; Anton. Lib. 
6; Diod. i. 28; Aristnph. Vtsp. 488; Ov. Met. 
ii. 555.) Some ancients referred the epithet 
to marriage, of wdiich tradition made him the foun¬ 
der. He was married to Agraulos, the daugliter 
of Actaeus, by whom he had a son, Erysichthon, 
and three daughters, Agraulos, Horse, and Pau- 
drosoB. (Apollod. l.c.; PauR. i. 2. § 5.) In his 
reign Poseidon called forth with his trident a well 
on the acropolis, which was known in later times 
by the name of the Erechthean well, from its being 
enclosed in the temple of Erechtheiis. (Paus. i. 26. 
§ 6; Herod, viii. 5,1) The marine god now want¬ 
ed to take possession of the country ; but Athena, 
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who entertained the same desire, planted an olive* 
tree on the hill of the acropolis, which continued 
to he shewn at Athens down to the latest times; 
and as she had taken Cecrops as her witness while 
she planted it, he decided in her favour when the 
possession of Attica was disputed between her and 
Poseidon, who had no witness to attest that he had 
created the well. Cecrops is represented in the 
Attic legends as the author of the first elements of 
civilized lift?, such as marriage, the political division 
of Attica into twelve communities, and also as the 
introducer of a new mode of worship, inasmuch as 
he abolished the blood v sacrifices which had until 
then been ofi'erod to Zcjis, and substituted cakes 
(ireAavot) ill their stead, (Pans. viii. 2. $ 1; Strab. 
ix. p. 397; Eustath. ad flam. p. 11 CAi.) The name 
of Cecrops occurs also in other parts of Greece, 
especially where there existed a town of the 
name of Athenae, such as in Boeotia, where he 
is said to have founded the ancient towns of Athe¬ 
nae and Elcusis on the river Triton, and where he 
had a heroum at Haliartus. Tradition there called 
Iilm a son of Pandion. (Piiiis. ix, 33, § 1 ; Strab. 
ix. p. 407.) In Euboea, which had likewise a 
town Athenae, (k'crops was called a son of Er<;eh- 
theus and Praxithea, and a grandson of Pandion. 
(Apollod. iii. 15. Jig I, 5; J’aus. i. .5. § 3.) From 
these traditions it appears, that Cecrops must be 
regarded as a hero of the Pelasgiau race ; and Miil- 
ler justly remarks, that the ditVerent mythical ])er- 
sonages of this nanie connected with the towns in 
Boeotia and Euboea are only multiplications of the 
one original hero, whose name and story were 
transplanted from Attica to other places. The 
later Greek writers describ(! ('ec.rops as having im¬ 
migrated into Greece with a band of colonists from 
Sais in Egypt. (Diod. i. 29 ; Schol. ad Arist. Pint. 
773.) But this account is not only rejected hy 
some of the ancients themselves, but liy the ablest 
critics of modern times. (Muller, Orchom. p, 1*23; 
Thirl wall, Greet^,^ i. p. fifJ, &c.) I S J 

CEDRE'NUS, GEOTiGIUS J Ke- 

Sprjy6s), a Greek monk, of whose life nothing is 
known, lived in the eleventh century, and is the 
author, or rather compiler, of an historical work 
(Svi'oyl/is laTopLuv) which begins with the creation 
of the world and goes down to the year 10,57. 
This extensive work is written in the form of 
annals, and must he perused with great c<mtiou, 
as its author was not only very deficient in histo¬ 
rical knowledge, hut shews a great want of judg¬ 
ment and a degree of credulity which may suit a 
writer of legends, but which becomes absurd and 
ridiculous in historians. The latter part of the 
Synopsis, which treats of events of which Cedrenus 
was a contemporary, is not quite so bad, but it 
still shews that the author was utterly unable to 
form a judgment respecting the times in which he 
lived. However, as the work is extensive and 
contains an abundance of fiicts, it may frequently 
be u.sed in conjunction with other authors; but a 
careful writer will seldom make him his sole 
authority, except where he luis copied good sources, 
A great number of passages, nay long epi¬ 
sodes, of the Synopsis are also found in the Annals 
of Joannes Scylitzes Curopalates, the contempo¬ 
rary of Cedrenus, and the question has often been 
discussed, whether Curopalates copied Cedrenus or 
Cedrenus Curopalates. The work of Curopalates 
goes down to the year 1081, but the latter writer 
was a man of much more intellect and judgment 
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than Cedrenus, and there is no doubt that Ce¬ 
drenus was the plagiarist, although, of course, he 
can have used only the first part of the annals 
of Curopalates. The style of (’edrenus is very 
barbarous. Oudin {Comtnerit. de Script, Ecclcs. 
vol. ii. p, 1130) thinks, but without sufficient evi¬ 
dence, that Cedrenus lived in the twelfth century. 

The general Latin title of the Siivorpis is, “Com¬ 
pendium Historiarnm ah Orbe Condita ad Isaacum 
Comnenum (10.57).” The first edition, published 
hy Xylander, Basel, 1500, fob, with a Latin 
translation and a preface, is very deficient, as 
Xylander perused an incomplete MS. A good 
edition was published by Goar and Fabrot, to¬ 
gether with the Annals of Curopalates, Paris, 1047, 
‘2 vols. fob, with a new tninslation, a glossary 
of barbarisms, and a preface of Fabrot. This 
edition is comi>]etc, or very nearly so, tlic editors 
having collated good MSS., and i)aid particular 
attention to the numerous passages taken from 
Curopalates ; it belongs to tlu* Paris collection of 
the Byzantine historians, and is re])rinted in the 
Venice collection. The last edition is by Imma¬ 
nuel Bekker, Bonn, 1838-39, 2 vols. in *8vo.; it 
is the revised French edition, and contains like¬ 
wise the Annals of CurojKilates. (The Prefaces of 
Xylander and Fabrot to their editions of Cedrenus; 
Fabric. BiU. Grace, vii. p. 464, &c.; Leo Allatius, 
Dc Gear ft is.) [W. P.] 

CEIO'NJUS, a common name under the em¬ 
perors. 

1. Cetonii s Albinus, the name of a distin¬ 
guished Roman, probably a relation of the emperor 
Albinus, put to death by Scn enis (Spurt. Sever, 13), 
aud also tite name of the praefectus urbi under 
Valerian. (Vopisc. Aurelian. 9.) 

2. Ceionius Bassus, a friemd of the emperor 
Aurelian, to whom the latt(“r wrote a letter, pre¬ 
served hy Vopihcus {Aurelian. 31), respecting the 
destruction of Palmyra. His full naim^ was Oio- 
nius Virius Bassus, and he was consul in a. i>. 271. 
{Fast.) 

3. Ceionius CoMMonus. [Commodl's.] 

4. Ceionius J umanus, a friend of the historian 
Vopiscus. (Vopisc. Firm. 2.) 

5. Ceionius Postumius, the father of the em¬ 
peror Albinus (C'apitob Clad. Albin. 4), whose full 
name was Dec. Clodius Ceionius Septimius Albi- 
nus [p. 93, b.]. 

6. Ceionius Postumiani/s, a relation of the 
emperor Albinus. (Capitol. Clod. Alhin. G.) 

7. CeioniusVkii.uk. [Vkhus.] 

CELAENO (KeAatvw), a Pleiad, daughter of 

Atlas and Pleione, and by Poseidon the mother of 
Lycus and Eurypylus, or, according to others, of 
Lycus and Chimaereus by Prometheus. (Apollod. 

iii. 10. $ 1; Ov, Her. xix. 135; Schol. ad Apollon. 
BJiod. iv. 1561; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 132.) 

There are several other mythological beings of 
this name : namely, a Harpy (Virg. Aen. iii. *211), 
a daughter of Ergeus (Ilygin. Fab. 157), a daughter 
of Hyamus (Paus. x. 6. § 2), a Danaid (Strab. xii. 
p. 579; Apollod. ii. 1. § 5), and an Amazon. (Diod. 

iv. 16.) [L.S.] 

CELF/DONES {Kvl^vSovts), the soothing god¬ 
desses, were frequently represented by the ancients 
in works of art, and were believed to be endowed, 
like the Sirens, with a magic power of song. For 
this reason, they are compared to the lynges. 
Hephaestus was said to have made their golden 
images on the ceiling of the temple at Delphi 
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(PauB. ix. 5. § ; Athen. vii. p. 290 ; Philostr. 

PiY. Apollon, vi. 11; Pind. Frcujm. 25, p. 5()8, &c. 
ed. Bdckh; comp. Huschke and Bdttiger, in the 
N&m Teutsclui Mercur., ii, p. 38, &c.) [L. S.] 

CELEIl. 1. A Ireedraan of Atticus, in all pro¬ 
bability. (Cic. ad Alt. X. 1, xi. 4, xii. B.) 

2. A Roman knight, poisoned .lunius Silanus at 
the instigation of Agrippinsi, in the first year of 
Nero’s reign, a. d. 55. (Tac, Ann. xiii, 1, .‘13.) 

3. A Roman knight in the time of Domitian, 
was scourged to death in the comitium for having 
committed incest with Cornelia, a Vestal virgin, 
although he persisted in his innocence to the last. 
(Plin. Fp. iv. 11; comp. Suet. /><««. 8; Dion 
Cass. Ixvii. 3.) 

CELER, an artist of considerable talent and 
renown, was, together with Severus, the principal 
architect of Nero’s immeriHe building, the golden 
hous(‘, of wlilch only a few remains an^ now 
visible in the baths of 'I'itus, and j>erhaps at 
the foot of the Palatine near the arch of 'fitus. 
Not satisfied with tie; conijilotion of this colossal 
palace, both artists, whost* daring and talent did 
not .shrink from the mightiest works, undertook a 
still more gigantic enterprise. Since the sea-ports 
of Ostia and Portiis were small and dangerous, so 
that all larger vcissels entered the port of Puteoli, 
they got the emperor’s consent to dig a canal from 
the lake Avc'nms to the mouth of tlie Tiber, and 
began actually by working a way through the hills 
near the lake, but were ]>rol)al)ly jmevented from 
executing their intention by the death of their 
employer. (Tac. A?in. xv. 42 ; Oaann, KimdOlaii^ 
183(1, No. 83.) IJ-I 

CELEB, ASPNITTS, lived in the reign of ('n- 
ligula, and is mentioned ]»y Pliny (//. A^. i.x. 17. 
s. 31) as a man of consular rank ; but when he was 
consul is not known. Jl(! may have been the son 
of (\ Asinius Callus, coiisui IJ. <;. 8. 

CEIiKR, CANPNIU.S, a Creek rhetorician, 
the teacher of M. Aurelius and L. Veru.s, was one 
of the secretaries of Hadrian, and was disttngui.shed 
for his skill in the composition of the imperial let¬ 
ters. Ho wrote a work on the art of rhetoric. 
(Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 22, who calls him 
ypaxfws; (’apitol. IVr. 2; Aristeid. Or. S/cr. 5. 
vol. i. p. 335, ed. .lebb.) 

CELER, l)OMrTlUS, an intimate friend of 
Piso, persu.aded the latter, after the death of (jler- 
manicus, to return to Syria, and was himself pre¬ 
viously sent by Piso into the province. (Tac. Ann. 
ii. 77—79.) 

CELER, P. ECNATIUS. fBARKA.) 

CELER, METELLUS. l.METKLLns.J 

CELEUS (KnAeds), a king of Kleusis, and lius- 
band of Metancira. When i)cmeter, on her wan¬ 
derings in search of her daughter, came to Eleusis, 
she stayed in the house of Celeus. The goddess 
wished to make his son Demophon immorfcd, and, 
in order to destroy his mortal parts, she put him 
at night into the fire; but Metaneira, ignorant of 
the object, screamed aloud on seeing her child in 
the fire, and Demophon was destroyed bj'^ the 
flames. Demeter, to make up for the loss, bestowed 
great favours upon Triptolemus, the otlier son of 
Celeus. (Apollod. i. 5. § 1; Triptolkmus.) Ce¬ 
leus is described as the first priest of Demeter at 
Eleusis, and his daughters as priestesses of the 
goddess. (Horn. H^m. in Dem. 101, &c.; Pans. i. 
38. § 3, ii. 14. § 2.) There is another mythical 
personage of this n.ame. (Anton. Lib. 1.9.) [U S.]' 
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CELSUS (T. Cornelius^ one o{ the thirty ty¬ 
rants enumerated by Trebellius Pollio. [f’omp. 
AuREOLua.] In the twelfth year of Gallienus, 
A. D. 265, when usurpers were springing up in 
every quarter of the Roman world, a certain Cclsus, 
who had never risen higher in the service of the 
state than the rank of a military tribune, living 
quietly on his lands in Africa, in no way remark¬ 
able c.xcept as ti man of upright life and command¬ 
ing person, was suddenly proclaimed em})eror by 
Vihius Passienus, proconsul of the province, and 
Fabius Poniponiamis, general of the Libyan fron¬ 
tier. So sndd<'u was the movement, that the ap¬ 
propriate tnippirigs of dignity had not been pro¬ 
vided, and the hands of Galliena, a cousin it is said 
of the lawful nnmarch, invested the new prince 
with a robe sn.atehed from the statue of a goddess. 
'J’ln‘ downfall oi' Celsns was not less rapid than his 
elevation : he was slain on the s(w<‘nth day, his 
l)ody was devoun-d by dogs, and tin? loyal inhabi- 
t.-ints of Sicca testiiied their devotion to the reign¬ 
ing sovereign by devising an insult to the memory 
of his rival unheard-of belore that time. The effigy 
of the traitor was raised high upon a cross, round 
which the rabble danci'd in triumph. The names 
T. (fonii-Uua rest ujiou the authority of medals pul>- 
lished by (Joltzius now universally rccognifsed as 
spurious. (Trehell. Pollio, Trf/f. Tt/rann.) [ W. R,] 

CELSUS, a Greek rhetorician, a pupil of Liba- 
nius. (Lilian. ICp. 627, 1581, Oral. xxvi. vol. ii. 

p. 606.) 

(T'lLSUS, an Epicurean, who lived in the time 
of the Antonines, and was a fibmd of Lucian. 
There was another Celsns, wlio lived before the 
time of Nero, but he is of no historical importance. 
Neither would the other have be(‘n so, but for the 
doubt whether he is not the autlior of the attack 
on Ciiristianity culled the A() 7 os dATjOr/y, which 
has accpiired so much notorii'ty from the answer 
written to it by Origen. (Origenks.] To the 
Epicurean Celsns, Lucian dedicated his life of the 
magician Ale.xander, and in the course of it (Ji 21) 
praises a work written by him agfiinst the belief iu 
magic. But in the book against (Jhristianity, Celsns 
stated with apparent approbation tin* opinion of the 
Platoiiists, that enchanters had power over all who 
have not raised themselves above the infim iico of 
sensuous nature (vAtj), but not over those who are 
elevated to communion with the Deity ; tlie whole 
of which sentiment is inconsistent with the doc¬ 
trine of Epicurus. Again, he talked of the 
soul’s relation to God, of tin? spirit of man as 
immortal and derived from the Divinity, of evil 
sjiirits springing from the uAtj and opposing the 
designs of God. All these are plainly the sen¬ 
timents, not of an Epicurean, but of a Plato- 
nist. Indeed, tin; only reason for supposing the 
author of this work to bo the Epicurean Celsns, 
is the positive assertion of Grigen, who, however, 
is obliged to have recourse to some curious hypo¬ 
theses to account for the i)revalonce of the Platonic 
element. One is, that the author chose to conceal 
his real views, because there was at the time a 
strong prejudice against Epicureans as deniers of 
all religion, and therefore unfit to be judges of the 
merits of Christianity. But this seems improbable, 
and on the whole it is better to suppose Celsus 
the Epicurean and Celsus the author of this book 
to be different persons. With regard to the work 
itself, it is a mixture of self-sufficiency, ignorance, 
and inconsistency. In one place the author re- 

2 IT 2 
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proached the Christians as slaves of a blind belief, 
in another with their numerous sects and ever- 
varying opinions. Sometimes ho spoke of them as 
the slaves of their senses (SeiAoi/ /cal <f>iKoar<uiJua.Tov 
y4vos\ on another occasion as persons who rejected 
all external worship whatever. He was indignant 
that the Christian promises are offered to sinners, 
and said in reference* to our Lord’s coming to Sf'ive 
them, ri 5t rots dva/Mtfn-^Tuis ovk €ir4/j.(fi6r]; he 
also argued « prion against the doctrines of a 
special Providence, the Fall, and the Redemption, 
asserting that God made his work perfect once for 
all, and had no need to improve it aftcrw.ards. 
(Origenes, adv. Cvh.; Rnicker, JJisl. Oril. }*hiL 
Per. ii., i. 1,2, H ; Neander, (ieschuMe dv.r (hrisiL 
Kirchc. vol. i. s(*( t. 2.) [G. K. L. C.J 

CKLSUS ALIHNOVA'NUS, the secretary of 
Tib. Claudius Nero, and a friend of Horace, to 
whom the latter addressed one of his Epistles (i. 
8). He is thought to be the same as the }>oet 
Celsus mentioned in another of Horace’s Epistles 
(i. 3), in which he is said to have compiled his 
po(mis from otln'r persons’ writings. He must not 
be confounded with the poet Pedo Albinovanus, 
the friend of Gvid. [Ai ni novan cs. J 

CELSUS, APPULKIUS, a ]*hysici«an of Cen- 
turipa in Sicily, who was the tutor of Valens and 
Scribonius fjurgus (Scrib. Larg. Do Compos. Medi- 
cam. capp. 84, 171), and who must th(‘r(*fore have 
lived about the beginning of the Christian <‘ra.. 
He has been siijjposed to be the author of the work 
entitled Jlrrhoriuin^ scu dr JMrdicaininibus Her- 
iHiram., which g(»es under the name of Appuleius 
Barbaras | Ai>iti,f.h!.s ], but this is probably not 
the case. He may, however, perhaps be the j/er- 
son who is ipioted several times in the Geoponica, 
Cantab. 8vo. 1704. [W. A. G.| 

CELSUS, ARKU'NTTUS, an ancient com¬ 
mentator on Terencfi, who probably lived in the 
second half of the fourth century of tin* (3iristian 
aera. (Schopen, iJe Tereniio vt DoimIo^ Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS, A.* CORNELIUS, a very celebrated 
Latin writer on medicine, of whose agt?, origin, or 
even actual profession, we know but little. There 
are some incidental expressions which Ic.ad to the 
conjecture, that he lived at the beginning of the 
Christian era, under the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius; and particularly tin; mode* in which he 
refers to Themisoii(Praef. lib.i. pp. .5, 9, hi. 4, p. 43) 
would indicate that they were either contempora¬ 
ries, or that Themison precedcul him by a short 
period only. With respect to the countiy of Celsus 
(though he has been claimed as a native of Verona), 
we have nothing on which to ground our opinion, 
except the purity of his style, which at most would 
prove no more than that he had been eduaited or 
had passed a considerable part of his life at Rome. 
With regard to bis profession, there is .some reason 
to doubt whether he was a practitioner of medicine 
or whether he only studied it as a branch of general 
science, after the manner of some of the ancient 
Greek philosophers. This doubt has arisen princi¬ 
pally from the mode in which he is referred to 
by Columella {de Re Rust. i. 1. 14) and by Quin¬ 
tilian (xii. 11), and by his not being enume¬ 
rated by Pliny among the physicians of Rome 


• It is not quite certain whether his praenomen 
vrasAulus or Aurelius^ but it is generally supposed 
to have been Aurelius. 
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I in his sketeh of the Instory of medicine. (FI. N. 
xxix. 1, &c.) But, on the other hand, his work 
I appears to bear very strong evidence that he was 
1 an actual practitioner, that he was familiar with 
the phenomena of disease and the operation of 
remedies, and that he described and recommended 
I what fell under his own observation, and was 
! sanctioned by his own experience; so that it scjmis 
upon the whole most probable tliat he was a j)hy- 
sician by ])roft*ssi()n, but that In* devoted part of 
his time and attention to the cultivation of litera¬ 
ture and genenil science. Quintilian speaks rather 
slightingly of him, calls him (xii. 11) mediocri 
vir ingenio,” and says he not only wrote on all 
sorts of liteniry matters, but evmi on agricidtun* 
and inilitsiry tactics. Of these numerous works 
only one remains entire, his celebratt*d tr(!atise on 
Medicine; but a f(;w fragments of a work on 
Rhetoric were juiblislnul uii(l(*r his name in 1.58.0, 
Jtvo., Colon., with the tithi Aurelii Cormdii 
Celsi, Rhetoris vetustissimi <‘t clarissimi, de Arb; 
Dicendi Libellus, primum in Lucem editus, curante 
Sixto a Popma Phrysio.” '^fliis little work is 
inserted by Fabricius at the end of his THUioUirro, 
Latiiiu., where it fills about six small (piarto pages, 
and is chielly occujiied with the works of Cicero. 

'I’he tn^atise of Celsus ^ De Medicina,” On Mr- 
dirinr., is divided into eight books. It coinim'nces 
Avith a judici(Uis sk<*tch of tin* history of medicine, 
terminating by a comparison of the two rival sects, 
the Doginatici and the Empirici, which has been 
given in the Dirt, of Ant. pp, 3.50, 370. I'hefint 
two books are principally occupied by the itonslib*- 
ration of dii't, and tlie general principles of thera- 
p<*utic8 and pathology ; the remaining books ai'e 
devoted to the consideration of })articular diseases 
.and their treatment; the third and fourth to in¬ 
ternal diseases; the fifth and sixth to external 
di.seases, and to pharniacentical yueparations ; and 
the last two to those diseases which more jiarticu- 
larly belong to surgery. In tin* treatment of dis¬ 
ease, ('elsiis, for tlie most part, pursue-s the nu*thod 
of Asc'lepiades of Bithynia ; he is not, liowever, s(*r- 
vilely attjiched to him, and never he8)tat(*s to adojit 
any piactice or opinion, however contrary to his, 
wdiich he conceives to be sanctioned by direct ex- 
|K;rience. He adojitml to a C(*rtain extent the 
Jlippocmtic method of observing and watching 
over the operations of Nature, and of regul.iling 
rather than opyiosing them,—a method which, with 
respect to acute diseases, may frequently ayqiear 
inert. But there are occasions on which he dis¬ 
plays considerable decision and boldness, and par¬ 
ticularly in the use of the lancet, which he en>- 
ploycd with more freedom than any of his prede¬ 
cessors. His regulations for the employment of 
blood-letting aiid of purgatives are laid down with 
minuteness and precision (ii. 10, &c., p. 30, &c.); 
and, although lie was in some measure led astray 
by his hypothesis of the crudity and concoction of 
the humours, the rules which he prescribed were 
not very different from those which were generally 
adopted in the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury. His description of the symptoms of fever, 
and of the different varieties which it assumes, 
cither from the nature of tlui epidemic, or from 
the circumstances under which it takes ydace 
(iii. 3, &c., p. 43, &c.), are correct and judicious; 
his practice was founded upon the principle already 
referred to, of watching the operations of Nature, 
conceiving that fever consisted essentially in au 
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effort of the constitution to throw off some niorhid 
cause, and that, if not unduly interfered with, the 
process would terminate in a state of health. We 
liere see the germ of the dnctrioe of the “ vis ine- 
dicatrix Naturae,” which has had so much influence 
over the practice of the most enlightened physicians 
of modem times, and which, although erroneous, 
has perhaps led to a Iciss hazardous practice than 
the hypotheses which have been substituted in its 
room. 

But perhaps the most curious and interesting 
parts of the work of Celsiis are those wliicli tn'at 
of Surgery and surgical operations, of which some 
account is given in the DicLot Ant. art. ('hinmfia. 
It is very remarkabh; that he is alm<»st the first 
writer who professedly treats on these topics, and 
yet his descriptions of the diseases and of their 
tnuitment prove that tlu^ art had attained to a 
very considerable degree! of perfection. Many of 
what are tornuid the capital” opeirations seem to 
have been well understood aiul frt!(jueiitly practised, 
and it may he sjifely assei ted, that the state of 
Surgery at the time when Celsus wrote, was com¬ 
paratively niucli more advanced than that of 
Medicine. The Pliarmacy of Celsus fonns an¬ 
other curious and iiitex'csting part of his work, and, 
like his Surgery, marks a state of considerable 
improvement in this branch of the art. Many of 
Ills formuhu! anj well arranged and efficacious, and, 
on the whole, tlu'y may he said to be num' correct 
and even more scientific than the multifarious 
compounds which were afterwards introduced into 
practice, and which were not coiuplx-tely discarded 
until our own times. The style of Celsus has been 
much admired, and it is in fact e(iual in purity and 
elegance to that of the best writers of the Augustan 
age. This is probably oik* of the chief r<‘asoiis of 
his work having been chosen as a text-book in 
modern times; but it would b(! great injustice to 
suppose that this is its only merit, or that it con¬ 
tains nothing but a jiulicious and well-arranged 
abstract of what had been said by his pr<‘decessors. 
Some instances of his la-x and inaccuralt! use of 
certain anatomical terms are mentioned in the 
Jtirt. of Ant. art. Pln/!<iol(uiia; liut his anatoiuical 
and j)hysiological knowledg(! dexis not appear to 
liavc beet! at all inferior to that of his contempt)- 
raries. In many passage.s of liis work he follows 
Hippocrates, c.s])ecially wlien treating of tlie 
general symptoms and jdiaenoinena of diseases; 
and occasionally we nieet wdth sentences litenilly 
translated from the Creek. lie does not, however, 
by any means blindly enibracx! his doctrines, and 
diflers from liim occasionally both in theory and 
practice. 

'J'iie work of Celsus, entitled l)c Alt^Airina 
Lihri has been published very often ; Chou- 

lant mentions four editions in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, fiftexm in the sixteenth, five in the seven¬ 
teenth, thirteen in tlic eighteenth, and twelve 
in the first thirty-five years of the nineteenth. 
The first edition was published at Florence, 
1478, small fob, edited by Barthol. Fontins: it is 
said to be very scarce, and is descrd»(*d by 
Dibden in his li'diliolh. Spnmrr. i. 888. Perhaps 
the other editions that best deserve to be noticed 
are those by Van der Linden, Lugd. B;it. 18.57, 
12mo.; Almeloveen, Amstel. 1687, 12mo. (which 
was several times reprinted); Targa, Patav. 1769, 
4to. (whose text has been the basis of nn)st i 
subsequent editions) ; Lugd. Bat. 178.5, 4to. ;| 
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Argent. ] 806, 8vo. *2 vols. ; and Milligan, Edinb. 
1826, 8vo. The latest edition mentioned by 
Choulant is that by F. Hitter and H. Albers, 
Colon, ad Hhon. 188.5, 12mo. The work has 
Jieen translated into Phiglish, French, Italian, and 
Cemian. The English translations appijar to be 
chiefly made for the use of medical students in 
London who are preparing for their examination 
at Apothecariiis’ Hall, and are not very good. A 
great number of works have been published on 
Celsus and his writings, which are enumerated by 
Choulant, but which cannot be ipentioned here. 
Further particulars respecting his medical opinions 
may be found in Le Clerc’s IfLst. de la Mtd.; 
Haller’s liUdioth. Medic. Vracl. vol. i. ; Sprengel’g 
Hist, de la Mid. vol. ii. See also liostock’s llist. 
of Med.., and Choulant’s llandbuch der liucher- 
kimde fur die Aellerc Medicin., Leipz. 1840, Ovo., 
from which works the greater jiart of tfje preceding 
account has been taken. [W. A. G.] 

CELSUS, JirLUJS, a tribune of the city- 
cohort, was condemned to death iiiuhir Tiberius, 
ami broke his owni lu'ck in prison by means of the 
eliaiiiK with which he was fettered, in order to 
escape the disgrace of a public execution. (Tac. 
Ann. vi. .0, 14.) 

CELSUS, .lU'LTUS, a scholar at Constanti¬ 
nople in the seventh century after Christ, who 
made a reeiiusion of the t(!Xt of Caesar’s Commen¬ 
taries, wh(!iice we find subjoined to many MSS. of 
Caesar, Julius Celsus I'i;- (^lorissimus vt Comes 
rerensui., or Juhus (^elsus Constantinus V. C. Uufi. 
Many modern writers, indeed, have maintained 
that C(‘lsus was tlu! author of these* commentaries, 
and still more have attributed to him the works 
on the Spanish and AlVican wars; but the former 
supposition is riilieulous, and the latter desti¬ 
tute of proof. .hilius (\‘lsus has bci‘n usually 
regarded as the author of the life of Caesar, which 
has been frequently printed with the editions of 
C!a(*sar's (’onnuentaries under the title of .Tulii 
(\-Ui Comnientarii de Vila Cuesaris; hut this work 
has been proved by C. E. Ch. Schneidiir {Petrar- 
cliac, Jlistoria .Julii Cuesaris., Lips. 1827) to be a 
work of Petrarch’s. 'I’herc is a dissertation on 
Julius Celsus by Dodwell, ap])ended to his.-lwwa/es 
Quineiiliunei et Siatiuni., Oxon. ] ()98. 

CELSUS, JUVE'NTIUS, a Homan jurist, 
who flounsla;d, as Majansius and Heincccius have 
clearly shewn, in the si!Cond half «)f the tirst cen¬ 
tury of the Christian aenu He succeeded Pegasus, 
the follower of Proculus, and was himself succeeded 
by Celsus, the son, and Ncratius Priscus. (Dig. 
1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 47.) He belonged (at least on 
one occasion) to tin* consilium of the c«)nsul Du- 
cenus Verus, who was prolxably a ctmsul sufVectus, 
and is nowhere named exce})t in Dig. 81. s. 2.9. 
The numerous attempts of learned men to identify 
Ducenus with recorded consuls are without ground, 
and most of their conjectures refer to too late a 
period, unless Celsus the father attained to an un¬ 
usual age. Thus Wieling {JurLs/iruilenlia Jiesti- 
tuta, p. 851) and Guil. Grotius {De Vitis Jurisp. 
ii. c. 2. § 2) make Ducenus the same as L.Cejonius 
Commodus Verus, who was consul A. D. 106. 
Others are for L. Annius Verus, consul a. d. 121, 
Ant. Augustinus {De Nomiuihus Propriis Pandec- 
taruvuy c. 3, p. 259, n. [g.]) seems to think he 
might have been the Juventius Verus, who was 
consul for the third time a. u. 184. Heineccius 
{Hist. Jur. Cii\ § 241, n.) is for Decennius Gemi- 
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nus, who was consul sufFectus a. d. 57» and whose 
cognomen might have been Verus. It was in the 
council of Ducenus Verus that the opinion of 
Celsus the father was given upon an important 
point, and was adopted as law. He held (to 
use the nomenclature of English jurisprudence), 
that the beneficial interest in a h'gacy did not 
lapse by the death of the trustee before tlje tes¬ 
tator. (As to the consilium of the consul and 
other magistrates, sec; Dici.of An1.s.v. (\mri-ntHs; 
also Cic. lirnl. ; Plin. JCp. i. ‘20 ; Amin. Mar. 
xxxiii. c. «//.; Suet. yV/ve/*. Sd ; TUiili cx Corpore 
U/piani, 1. s. 1 .‘^i; Cod. 1. tit. .'il ; Dig. 1. tit. 21. 
8. *2, pr.; tit. ‘22.) In Dig. 17. tit. 1. s. 3.0, bis 
opinion is ritc'cl along with that of Aristo, who was 
rather younger than Celsus the father. 'J’he Celsus 
to whom Aristo gives answers in Dig. ‘2. tit. 14. 
s, 7. 2, and Dig. 40. tit. 7. s. ‘29. § 1, was Celsus 

the son. who, having gaiiu;d greater celebrity as a 
jurist than his father, is understood to be meant in 
the Digest whenever Celsus is named without the 
addition or Bach, who thinks the 

eontrarv more likely (///>/. Jiirisp. Jtom, iii. c. 1. 

‘2‘2. n. fli.]), i.s certainly mistaken. Compare 
Dig. 1‘2. tit. 4. s. 3. (1, 7 ; Dig. 31. s. 20. It 

can scarcely hedoulited that the name; of the father 
was the same' as that of the son, viz. P. Juventius 
(Jelsus, for oiherwine he would jirobnbly have bc'cn 
distinguished by the dificTeiicc; of name, whereas be 
is n(;ver ineiitioiied by any othc’r apjiellution than 
(kdsus pater. 'J’lu're is no direct citation trom him 
in the Digest. Sloekmuun {ad Dacliii Hist.JurLvp. 
Jiom, loc. cit.) mentions a conjee.ture <)1’ Kv. Otto 
{J*ra<J\ ad 77t<'s. i. ]».‘23). that there were three ju¬ 
rists named Celsus, viz. father, soti, and grandson ; 
but the refereiiec' to Otto seems to be incorrect. It 
is, indeed, liiglily jirobabh; that the P. Juventius, 
who appears fj cjinun insci ij»tion iii(iruter(p. d07)to 
have been promagister scrinii under Antoninus 
Pius, A. 1). 155, was a grandson of the elder Celsus, 
but there is no ])ro()f that be was a jurist. Those 
who, like Menage (Amocn. Jur. c. xx.), identify 
the promagister with the* sou, must suppose that 
the son discharged an exceedingly laborious office 
in a very advanced age. Very little is known of 
Celsus the father, though much has bc'cn written 
upon him. Among the legal biographers who have 
attributed to his life one or more of the events that 
bedong to the life of his son, arc; Guil. (jrotius, 
tJravina, and Strauchius. ( Vitae vet. JCtorum^ No. 
‘2, p. 14.) The Gems .luventia was an ancient 
mce, and could boast of several jurists, as T. Ju- 
vontius, C. Juventius, and M. Juventius Latera- 
nensis. In manuscripts and inonuments, from the 
ordinary interchange of V and H, the name is 
often spelt Jubentius. (Majaiisius, ad JiXX JCios^ 
ii. pp. ‘23f)—255.) [J. T. G.] 

CELSUS, P. JUVE'NTIUS, a Homan jurist, 
the son of the subject of the preceding article. He 
was an accomplice in a conspiracy against Domi- 
tiau, along with Nerva (who was afterwards em¬ 
peror) and others; but although lie was denounced 
to the em{)oror, he contrived to rescue Iiimself and 
liis companions, by flattering the emperor, by pro¬ 
fessing his innocence, and by j)romising to unravel 
the whole plot, and thus creating delays until the 
death of Domitian. (Dion Cass. Ixvii. 13; Phi- 
lostrat. Vit. ApoU. Tyan. vii. 3.) He was after¬ 
wards highly favoured by Nerva and bis son 
Trajan. Pliny {Ep. vi. 5) mentions an altercation 
bt'tween him and Licinius Nepos, concerning the 
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cause of Pomponius Rufus Varinus. Celsus was 
then praetor, and, as the leges annales were at that 
time religiously observed (Plin. Ep. vii. 16), may 
be supjMsed to have been 34 years of age. This 
would give a. d. 67 for the year of the birth of 
Celsus, for the cause of Pomponius Rufus was 
pleaded when M. Acilius was consul-elect (Plin. 
E}t. V. ‘20), that is to say, in a. d. lOl. Celsus 
was tivice consul. The date of his first consulship 
is not recorded. 'J’he second occurred a. j>. 12.9, 
when he had C. Neratiiis Marcelliis for his col¬ 
league. (Dig, 5, tit. 3. s. 20. § 6.) He was a 
friend of Hadrian, and one of that einpiTor's coun¬ 
cil (Spartiau. Hadrian, c, 18, where for Julius 
Celsus is to be read Juventius Celsus), and he pro¬ 
bably died towards the end of Hadrian’s reign, for 
Julianus, the jurist, in a fragment of a work 
{IHgesUi) wdiich was written in the commencement 
of the r<;igii of Antoninus Pius (compare Dig. 3. 
tit. .5, 8. 6, S 1‘2 ; 4. tit. 2. s. 18), speaks of Celsus 
in the past tense:—“ Quod etiarn Juventio Celso 
apertissime placnit.” (Dig. 28. tit. 2. s, 28, pr.) 

Celsus received legal instruction from his fatlier, 
and is supposed from several iiidicatimis in extant 
passages of his works to have studied philosophy, 
especially the philosophy of the Stoics. His edu¬ 
cation was probably attended to with great care, 

I for his style is terse and elegant, and his latinity 
so pure, that Tjaurentius Valla and Floridus, who 
I unsparingly criticise the diction of the ancient H.o- 
nmn jurists, find litth; or nothing to carp at in 
Celsus. 'I’licre are fragments which prove that he 
ivus aciiuainted with Greek. (Dig. 33. tit. 10. 
s. 7, 1 3. tit. 3. 8 3.) lie early commenced the 
jutictice of the law. One of liis youthful opinions 
was foll(»w(*d In Julianus, and is cited by Paulus. 
(Dig. 4.5. tit. 1. s. 91. § 3, unless by Celsus adoles- 
cens we are hert* to understand (’elsus the younger.) 
(k'lsus was manifestly well versed in the writings 
of his predecessors, for in the ‘20 ])age8 which his 
142 fragments occupy in Iloinmel /'aw- 

dect,\ will ho found refiTonciiS to Sex. Aelius, 
iJrutus, Cascelliiis, Cato, Livius Drusus, Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, Q. Antistius Labeo, C. Trehatius Testa, 
A<;Iius Tuhero, M.'l’ullius Cicero, Servius Sulpicius, 
Nerva, Masurius Sabinus, Semp. Proeulus, and 
Neralius Priscus, In return, we find him quoted 
by many of the most eminent hitcr jurists, as Juli¬ 
anus, Pomponius, Maeciianus, Ulpian, and Paulus, 
and by Justinian iiimself in the Institutes and the 
(’ode. In Cod. 6, tit. 2. s. 10 Justinian mentions 
a curious physiological opinion of Celsus concerning 
deafness. He belonged, like his father, to the sect 
of Proeulus, but he was an independent thinker, 
sometimes dill'ering from Labeo, Nerva, and his 
own father, and sometimes agreeing with Sabinus 
and Cassius. (Dig. 47. tit. ‘2. s. ‘25. § 1; ‘21. tit. 
‘2. s. 29, pr.; 1‘2. tit. 4. s. 3. §§ 6, 7; 1‘2. tit. 5. 
8. 6.) In the fragments of (Jelsus there are several 
passages which betoken great sclf-confidcnce and 
uncivil dogmatism. In this he deviated from the 
usual practice (almost amounting to professional 
etiquette) of jurists ancient and modem. A Roman 
or an English lawyer would say, mihi videtur,” 
“ I think,” “vorius est,” “the better opinion is;” 
but Celsus sometimes omits such modest forms of 
cxpreB.sion. For example, it appears from Dig. 21. 
lit. 2. 8. 29, pr., that he called Nerva’s opinion 
fake. Rut the grossest instance of rudeness occurs 
in an an8wer to one Dumitius Labeo, who inquired 
whether the person by wdiose hand a will was 
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written was thereby disqualitied from being one of 
the attesting witnesses. “Juventius Celsus La- 
beoni sue salutem. Aut non intelligo de quo me 
consulueris, aut valde stulta cst consultatio tua: 
plus enim qiiam ridiculuni est dubitiirc, an aliquis 
jure testis adhibitus sit, quoiiiam idem et tahulas 
testamenti scripserit.” (Dig. tit. 1. s. *27.) 
This question and this answer obtained such un¬ 
desirable celebrity among civilians, that silly iiues- 
tions were calhid Qucu’slumes Domitiaiiac,, and blunt 
answers liespoTmonr.s CWsinae. 

He wrote—1. Digestorum JAhri XXXTX. after 
the order of the praetor’s edict- Seven books of 
this work, viz. xxx —xxxvi, were occupied by a 
commentary on the* Lex .Julia ct I’apia Poppaea. 
This is the only one of the works of Celsus of 
which pure fragments are pn'served in the compi¬ 
lations of Justinian, and perhaps the only one 
then extant. It belongs, according to Blume's 
theory, to the Classis I'ldictiilis of tlic Digest. 
2. Episfnlae^ of which Ul])ian (Dig. 4. tit. 4. s. .‘J. 

§ 1) cites the 11th book, .‘h Quarsiiones, which, 
according to a citation of Ulpian (Dig. .‘id. tit. 2. 
6. 1.9, § J), consisted of at Je.'ist 19 books. 4. fW- 
mrntarii, of which the 7th hook is cited by Ulpian. 
(Dig. M. tit. 2. 8. 19. g (>.) 5. in 

7 books, according to the testimony of the old 
scholiast on Juvenal (vi. 243). Gravina {Ong. 
Jur. (Jiv. lib. i. § 49, p. 63) says, that Celsus left 
a work //fi Ustfcapiouihus, in which lie refers t<i 
his father; but this statement is given without 
authority, and appears to b(' an error partly 
copied from Panciroli (f/e (.'/arit Inierp. p. 44), 
who cites a passage in the Digest (Dig. 41. tit. 2. 
s. 47) referring not to Celsus, but to Norva filius. 

(ileinecc. de Juveutio (vlso^ Oj). ii. pp. f)13-.o,32; 
Schott, de Quacsiiunc Domilvam^ Lips. 1771 ; 
Hub. Greg, van Vryhotf, ijlmre. Jur. Cir. c. 3.5; 
Neuber, Die juristiche K/assilicr., p}>. 13.3—145; 
Kammerer, liei/rligc xur (tcseh. a. Thcoric dta /{’uni. 
Jicc/its, i. No. 3, pj). 203—226.) [.J. T. G.] 

CELSUS, P. AlATirUS, consul in a. n. 62 
(/’as^i), was the commander of the fifteenth legion 
in Pannonia, with which he Avas sent to join Cor- 
bulo in his expedition Jigainst the I’arthians in 64. 
On the death of Nero in 63, C’elsus joined Galba’s 
party, at which time lie js spoken of as consul 
designatus, but whether ho liad l)een nominated to 
the consulsliip by Nero or ))y (.Jalbii is uncertain. 
He was one of tlic Jiblcst and most faithful of 
Galba’s supporters; ami when the troops rebelled 
against the new (miperor, Celsus was sent to en¬ 
deavour to propitiate the tletachmcnt of the Illyrian 
armj' which had encamped in the Vipsanian por- 
ticus. It was probably thought that Celsus would 
have more influence with this array than any one 
else, on account of his former connexion with it: 
but he was unable to quell the insurrection. The 
death of Galba soon followed, and Otho obtained 
the sovereignty. The life of Celsus was now in 
great danger ; the partizans of Otho louclly de¬ 
manded Jiis execution ; but Otho, who apprcciat(?d 
his fidelity to his late master, not only spared his 
life, out admitted him to the circle of his most in¬ 
timate friends. Celsus served Otho with the s;irae 
fidelity as he had the late emperor. He was sent, 
together with Suetonius Paullinus and Annius 
Gallus, in command of the army to oppose the 
generals of Vitcllius, who were advancing into 
Italy. At first he and his colleagues were com¬ 
pletely successful ; in the campaign on the Po, in 


the neighbourhood of Placentia and Ciemona, they 
defeated all the plans of Caecina, the general of 
Vitellius [Cakcina, No. 9] ; and it was not till 
the latter had been joined by Fabius Valens, and 
Otho had resolved, against the advice of (’elsus as 
well as Suetonius Paullinus, to risk a battle, that 
the aspect of aftairs was changed. Tl»e battle of 
Bedriactim, in which Otho’s army was defeated, 
gave Vitellius the empire; but Celsus, who had 
remained faithful to Otho to the last, again did not 
suffer for his fidelity, Vitcllius allowed him to 
enter on tlie consulship on the calends of July 
(a. d. 69), as had been arranged from the first. 
(Tac. Jrm. xv. *25, I fid. i. 14, 31, 3.9, 45, 71, 
77, 37, 90, ii. 23, 3.3, 60.) 

CELSUS, PA'1*1 US. Celsus appears as a 
surname of the Papia gens on several coins of the 
republican period, but does not occur in any an- 
citMit writer. Two of the most remarkable of these 
coins are given below. f)ii the obverse the former 
coritjiins a youtliful head with a trophy behind it. 



the latter the head of .Tnno Sospita. The r(‘vers<i 
of l)uth represents the same subji'ct, namely, a wolf 
with a pitxe of wood in its mouth, and an eaglo 



standing before a burning heap of wood. This 
subject a[>pears to refer to a legend related by 
Dionysius (i. 59) in eonnexion Avith the foundation 
of Laviniiim by the 'J'rojans. He tells us, that the 
forest in which the city avus aflerwaids built took 
fire of its own accord, and that a Avolf Avas seen 
bringing dry Avood to feed tlm flame, which was 
fanned by an eagle with its wings; but that a fox 
at the same time tried to extinguish the fire by its 
tail, which bad been dipped in w ater; and that it 
Avas not till after several efforts that the wolf and 
eagle were able to get rid of him. Noav we know 
that the Papia gens came originally from Lanuvium, 
which Avas also one of the chief seats of the worship 
of Juno Sospita. Hence it has been conjectured, 
that Dionysius has made a mistake in referring 
this legend to Lavinium *. but it is not improbable 
that the same story may hav'e been told, in later 
times, of the foundation of each city. 

CELSUS, L, PUBLI'CIUS, consul under Trar 
jan in A. D. 113 {Fasfi)^ Ai^as so much esteemed by 
this emperor, that he bad a statue erected to his 
honour, lie Avas, however, a personal enemy of 
Hadrian’s, and accordingly the latter caused him 
to be put to death at Baiae immediately after his 
accession, a. d. 117. (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 16, btix. 
2; Spnrtian. Ifadr. 4, 7.) 

CENAEUS (Krjmtos), a surname of Zeus, de¬ 
rived from cape Cenaeum in Euboea, on which the 
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god had a temple. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7 ; Ov. Met. 

ix. 136.) [L. S.] 

CF/NCHRIAS (Ktyxpias), a son of Poseidon 
and Pcirene, was killod accidentally by Artemis. 
He and his brother Leches were believed to have 
given their names to Ccnchreae and Lechaeum, 
the two port-towns of Corinth. (Pans. ii. 2. § 3, 
3. § 3, 24. § 8.) [L. S.] 

CENSORl'NUS, the name of a idebeian family 
of the Marcia gens. Tlie name of this family was 
originally Rutilns, and the first member of it who 
acquired the name of Censoriiuis, was C. JMarcius 
Rutilns [No. 1, below], wlio is said in the Capi- 
toline Fasti to have receivcid this surname in his 
second ccnsor.shij), n. c. 2(>,'>. Niebuhr, however, 
remarks (//wZ. of Rome., iii. p. .5.56), that this 
statement is doubtful, as he miglit have derived it 
from the circumsbince of his father having first 
gaim'd for the plebs a share in tin's dignity. 

1. C. MAUeirs C. r. L. n. Rirrii.rs f’Exso- 
aiNUs, was the son of C. Marcius Rutilns, the 
first plebeian dictator (n. 3.5(>) and censor (n. 

.'!.51). He was consul in n. e. 310 with Q. Fabius 
Maximus, and while his colhijigue was engaged in 
liis brilliant camjiaign in Etruria, Rutilns conduct- 
<’d the war in >amnium and took the town of 
Allifae. He aftei-wards fought a battle with the 
Samnites, in wliii.h Ije was probably defeated ; for 
the statement of Livy, that the battle was a drawn 
one, is almost onl\veigh(!d by his confession, that 
tl)e consul himself tvas wounded and a legate and 
several tribunes of the soldiers killed. (Liv. ix. 
33, 38; Died. xx. *27.) 

On tin? admission of tin* })leh& to tin' priestly 
colleges by tin* Ognlnian law in b. e. 360, by 
Avliieh also the number of their members tvas in¬ 
creased, Rutilus was eh'cted one of the pontiffs. 
(Liv. X. y.) lie was censor with P. (’ornelius 
Arvina in 2.04 (Liv. x. 47), and a second tinn; 
•with Cn. Cornelius Blasio in 265, the only in¬ 
stance in wliich a person held the office of censor 
twice. It is mentioned above that he is said to 
have received the surname of Censorinus in this 
honour. After his election Rutilus rebuked the 
people for having conferred lliis dignity upon him 
again, and brought forward a law enacting that no 
one in future should 1)0 eligible to this office a 
second time. (Liv. 16 ; Eutrop. ii. 18; Val. 
Max. iv. 1. § 3; Pint. Coriol. 1.) 

2. L. MAiU’irs C. f. C. n. Censohixus, consul 
with M’. Manillns in b. c. 14.6, the fir.st year of 
the third Punic war. Roth consuls were ordered 
to proceed to Carth.igo : the cominand of the array 
•was entrusted to Manilins, and that of the fleet to 
C'eiisorinus. In the negotiations between the 
consuls and Cartliaginians which preceded actual 
hostilities, and of which Appian has given ns a 
detailed account, Censorinus acted as spokc;sman 
because he was the better orator. After the Car¬ 
thaginians liad refused compliance with the com¬ 
mands of the Romans, who required them to 
abandon Carthage and build aiiotlu*r town not less 
than ten miles from the sea, the consuls formally 
laid siege to the city; but Censorinus was com¬ 
pelled shortly afterwards to return to Rome in 
order to hold the comitia, leaving the conduct of 
the siege in the hands of his colleague. (Appian, 
Pun. 75—90, 97—99; Liv. Ejnt. 49 ; Flor. ii. 
1.5; Eutrop, iv. 10; Oros. iv. 22; Veil. Pat. i. 
13; Zonar. ix. p. 463 ; Cic. Brut. 1.5, 27, ad Att. 
xii. 5.) Censorinus was censor in b. c. 147, with 
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L. Cornelius Lentulus Lupus. (Val. Mux. vi. 9. 

§ 10 .) 

It was to tliis Censorinus that the philosopher 
Cleitomachus dedicated one of his works. (Cic. 
Acad. ii. 32.) 

3. C. Marcius Censorinus, one of the leading 
men of the Marian party, is first mentioned as the 
accuser of Sulla on his return from Asia in b. c. 
91. (Pint. SiilJ. .5.) He entered Rome together 
with Marius and Cinna in b. c. 87, and took a 
leading part in the massacres which then ensued. 
It was Censorinus who killed the consul Octavius, 
the first victim of the proscription ; he cut off his 
head and carried it to (jinna, who commanded it to 
be hung up on the rostra. Censorinus shared in 
the vicissitudes of the Marian party, .and took an 
.active part in the great cfimp.aign of b. c. 02, which 
established the suprem.acy of Sulla. He had the 
comra.and of one of the Marian armies, and is first 
mentioned as suffering a defeat from Pompey near 
Seii.a. He w.as afterwards sent with eight legions 
by the consul Carbo to relieve the younger Marius, 
wlio was kept besieged at Praeneste; but on liis 
march thither, ho was attacked from an ambush 
l)y P»)m})ey, and was compelled after considerable 
loss to tiike refuge on a neighbouring lilll. liis 
men, believing him to be tlie cause of their defe.at, 
deserted him in a hotly, with the exception of 
stwen cohorts, with which niiserablo remnant he 
was coinp<‘lled to return to Carbo. ^Vhen C.arbo 
shortly afterwairds abandoned Italy in despair, 
Censorinus united his forces with tliose of Brutus 
Damasippus and Carrinas, and these three generals, 
.after an ineffectual jittemjit to force the ])asseB of 
Praeneste with the object of relieving the town, 
marched towards Rome, hoping to take the city as 
it was destitute of men and provisions. Sulla, 
however, hastened .after them, and a dreadful 
l).attle was fought near the Colline gate, which 
ended in the total tlefe.at of the M.arian array. 
Censorinus and Carrinas took to flight, hut were 
overtikon and brought back to Sulla, who com¬ 
manded them to be put to death, and their heads 
to be cut off and carrii:d round the walls of Prae¬ 
neste to inform Muriiis of the fate of his friends. 
(Appi.an, B. C. i. 71, 88, 90, 92, 93.) Censo- 
rimis is spoken of by Cicero as one of the onators 
of his time, and us tolerably well versed in Greek 
litcniture. {Brut. 67, 90.) 

4. (Marcius) Censorinus, one of the friends 
of Q. Cicero in Asi.a, b. c. 59 (Cic. ad Q. Fr. i. 2. 

§ 4), may possibly be the stune as the following. 

5. L. Marcius L. f. C. n. Censorini;s, a vio¬ 
lent partizaii of M. Antony, and one of the prat*- 
tors in B. c. 43. (Cic. Phii. xi. 5, 14, xiii. 2, 
duo praelorc.% xii. 8; comp. Garaton. ad xii. 8.) 
When Antony passed over into Asia after arrang¬ 
ing the affairs of Greece in u. c. 41, he left Censo¬ 
rinus goveiaior of the province. (Pint. AnUm. 24.) 
His adherence to Antony procured liiin the consul¬ 
ship in 39 (Dion Cass, xlviii. 34), and we learn from 
the Triumphal Fasti, that he ohUiined a triumph 
for some successes he had gained in Macedonia, 
which must consequently have been his province. 

6. C. Marcius L. f. L. n. Censorinus, son of 
No. 5, was consul in n. c. 8 (Dion Cass. Iv. 5 ; 
Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 10. s. 47 ; Censorin. 22 ; Sue- 
ton. Vit. Ilorat.; Lapis Ancyranus), and seems to 
have obtained subsequently the government of 
Syria, from the way in which he is mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. xvi. 6. § 2) in the decree of Augufr- 
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tuB securing certain immunities to tlie Jews. lie 
died in Asia in A. n. 2, when he was in attendance 
upon C. Caesar, the grandson of Angnstus. His 
death wiis univcM’sally regrott<?d : Velleins Pater¬ 
culus calls him (ii. 102) “ Vir demerendis homi- 
nibus genitus.” 

There are several interesting coins of the Marcia 
gens, hearing upon them the names of C. Censorinus 
and L. Censorinus; but it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine to which of the preceding Censorini they be¬ 
long. Five specimens of these coins are given 
below. The first three contain on the obverse the 
heads of Numa Pompilius and Ancus Marcius, the 
second and fourth kings of Rome, because the 



Marcia gens claimed to be deseonded from Ancus 
Marcius [Makcia GensJ, and the latter was sup- 
j)osed to be the grandson of Numa Pompilius. In 
these three coins Numa is reprosenUid with aboard. 



and Ancus without, prob.'ibly to mark the relation 
betwi'cn them of grandfather and grandson. Tlie 
obverse of tin; first contains the inscription nvmae. 
roMPiM. ANCI. MAKt.'i., and that of the second 
NV.MA. I’OMPii.i. ANcvs. MAHci. The reveibo of 



the first represents two arches, in one of which 
Victory stands on a pillar, and in the otluT is the 
prow of a vessel, with th.e moon above. The re¬ 
verse of the second contains two prows also with a 
figure of Victory; and both coins seem to have re¬ 
ference to the harbour of Ostui, which was built 
by Ancus Marcius. The reverse of the third coin 
represents a desuitor riding with two horses, as he 
was accustomed to leap from one to another in the 
public games, while they were at full gallop, (^l)u t. 
of Ant. s.v. Desuitor.) The fourth and fifth coins 
are of less importance ; the fourth has on the ob- 
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verse a youthful head, and on the reverse a horse 
at full gallop; the fifth has on the obverse the 
head of Apollo, and on the reverse, Silenus. (Eck- 
hel, V. p. 245, &c.) 



CENSORPNUS {Appius Claudius)., is ranked 
by Trebcllius Pollio among the thirty tyrants 
[comp. AnjiKOLUsI, although the number is com¬ 
plete without the addition of his name, and he be¬ 
longs not to the reign of Gallienus, but of Claudius 
Oothicus. Censorinus, having devoted his youth 
and manhood to a military career, attained to the 
highest dignities. He was twice consul, twice 
praefect of the praetorium, thrice pratdect of the 
city, four times proconsul, and discharged at va¬ 
rious periods the duties of numerous inferior ap¬ 
pointments. Full of years, and disabled by an 
honourable wound received in the I’ersian war, 
under Valerian, he had retired to y)ass the evening 
of his days on his estate, when he was suddenly 
proclaimed emperor by a body of mutinous troops, 
and invested with the puq)le at Bologna, in A. i). 
270. Having, however, displayed a determination 
to enforce strict discipline, h(( was forthwitii put to 
death by the same soldiers who hud raised him to 
a throne. If any gemuine medals of this prince 
exist, which is very doubtful, they have never been 
described with sufficient accuracy to render them 
of any historical value, or even to enable us to d('- 
tenninc w'hether the names Appius Claudius formed 
part of his designation. Birago, in his Numisniata 
(Mediol. 1(>0.‘1), quotes a Greek coin supposed to 
indicate the third year of the reign fd Censorinus; 
but, since no account is given of the })liiee where 
it was preserved, it was in all probability a forger)”, 
espeeially as we have no reason to believe that the 
pretender maintained his authority beyond the space 
of a few day.s. U’ilh'inont su])i)ose8, that the l ictari- 
nus mentioned by the younger Victor as having as¬ 
sumed the purphi under Claudius is the sanu; p(*rson 
with our Censorinus. ('Trebell. Pollio, Irip. Tpr. ; Til- 
lemont, llistoirv drs Enipereurs, vol. p.IlT.) 1 W.R .] 
CENSORPNUS, the compiler of a treatise en¬ 
titled dc Die Natali., which tn^ats of the generation 
of man, of his natid hour, of the iniluence of the 
stars and genii upon his career, and discusses the 
various methods employed for the division and 
calculation of time, together with sundry topics 
connected with astronomy, mathematics. gvograj)hy, 
and music. It affords much valuable iidbnnation 
w”ith regard to the various systems of ancient chro¬ 
nology, ajid is constantly referred to by those who 
have investigated these topics. The book is dedi¬ 
cated to a certain Q. Cerellius, whom the writer 
addresses as his patron and hemffactor (c. 1), and 
was composed in the year A. i). 238, in the consul¬ 
ship of Ulpius and Pontianus (c. 21). Con.sorinus 
terms Rome the “communis patria” of himself and 
Cerellius (c. lb); and this fact, along with those 
detailed above, comprise the whole knowledge we 
possess with regard to the work and its author. A 
fragment de Metris and lost tracts de Accentihus 
and de Geometria are ascribed, but upon no sure 
evidence, to this same Censorinus. Carrio, in his 
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edition published at Paris in 1583, divided the 
twenty-fourth chapter of the de Die Natali into 
two parts, considering the latter half to be from a 
different hand* and to belong to an essay de Nattt- 
rali Institutume. 

The editio princeps of Censorinus is in 4to., with¬ 
out date, place, or printer’s name, and contiiius also 
the Tabula of Cebes, Plutarch De Invidia et Odin, 
an oration of Basil upon the same subji'ct and his 
ejiistle to Gregory of Nazianzus “de Vita Solitarui,” 
all translated into Latin. The second edition, 
printed at Bologna, foL 1497, is combined with the 
Tabula of Cebes, a dialogue of Ijiician, the Enchi¬ 
ridion of Epictetus, Plutarch and Basil De Invidia 
et Odio. The first critical edition is that by Vinetus, 
Pictav. 4to. 1568, followed by those of Aldus Ma- 
nutius, Venet. 8vo. 1581, and Carrio, Lutet. 8vo. 
1583. The most complete and valuable is that by 
Kavercamp, liUg. Bat. 8vo. 1743 : the most nicent 
is that of Gruber, Noromb. 8vo. 1805. [W. It.] 

CENTAURI (KfeVraypoi), that is, the bull- 
killers, are according to the earliest accounts a race 
of men who inhabited the mounbiins and forests (»f 
Thessaly. They are described as leading a rude 
and savage life, occasionally carrying off the women 
of their neighbours, as covered with hair and rang¬ 
ing over their mountains like animals. But they 
were not altogether unacquainted with the useful 
arts, as in the case of Cludron. (Horn. 11. i. 268, 
it. 743, in which passages tltey are ctilled fpripes^ 
that is, ()d. xxi. 2.95, &c.; Hesiod. A’ca/. 

Jletv. 104, &c.) Now, in these earliest accounts, 
the centaurs appear mertdy as a sort of gigantic, 
fiiivage, or animal-like beings; whereas, in later 
writers, they arc described as monsters (hippo- 
centaurs), whose bodies were piirtly huimm and 
jiartly those of horses. This strange mixture of 
the human form with that of a horse is accounted 
for, ill the later traditions, by the history of their 
origin. Ixion, it is said, begot by a cloud Cen- 
laurus, a being hated by gods and men, wlio begot 
the hippocontaurs on mount Pclion, by mixing 
with Magnesian mares. (Pind. ii. 80, &c.) 
According to Diodorus (iv. 69 ; comp, llygin. Eab. 
33), the centaurs were the sons of Ixion himself 
by a cloud ; they were brought up by the nymphs 
of Pelion, and begot the llippocentaurs by mares. 
Others again relate, that the centaurs were the off¬ 
spring of Ixion and his mares ; or that Zeus, me¬ 
tamorphosed into a horse, begot them by Dia, the 
wife of Ixion. (Serv. ad Aeu. viii. 293; Nonn. 
Dionys. xvi. 240, xiv. 193.) From these accounts 
it appears, that the ancient centaurs and the later 
hippocontaurs were two distinct classes of beings, 
although the name of centaurs is applied to both 
by ancient as well as modem w riters. 

The Centaurs are particularly celebrated in an¬ 
cient story for their fight with the Lapithae, which 
arose at the marriage-feast of Peirithous, and the 
subject of which was extensively used by ancient 
poets and artists. This fight is sometimes put in 
connexion with a combat of Heracles with the 
centaurs. (Apollod. ii. 5. § 4 ; Diod. iv. 12; £urip. 
Here. fur. 181, &c.; Soph. Traehin. 1095; Nonn. 
Diomjs. xiv. 367 ; Ov. Met. xii. 210, &c.; Virg. 
Georg, ii. 455.) The scene of the contest is placed 
by some in Thessaly, and by others in Arcadia. 
It ended by the centaurs being expelled from their 
country, and taking refuge on mount Pindus, on 
the frontiers of Epeirus, Cheiron is the most 
celebrated among the centaurs, [ ('hkiron.] 
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As regards the origin of the notion respecting 
the centaurs, we must remember, in the first place, 
that bull-hunting on horseback was a national 
custom in Thesstily (Schol. ad Find. p. .319, ed. 
Boeckh), and, secondly, that the Thessalians in 
early times spent the greater part of their lives on 
horseback. It is therefore not improbable that the 
Thessalian mountaineers may at some early period 
have made upon tluM’r neighbouring tribes the same 
impression as tlie Spaniards did uj)on the Mexicans, 
namely, that horse and man were one being. The 
centaurs wtin* frequently represented in ancient 
works of art, and it is here that the idea of them 
is most fully developed. There are two forms in 
which the centaurs were represented in works of 
art. In the first they appear as men down to their 
legs and feet, but the hind part consists of the 
body, tail, and hind legs of a horse (Ihius. v. 19. 
§ 2) ; the second form, which w'as probably not 
used before the time of Phidias and Alcamencs, 
represents the cenbiurs as men fnun the head to 
the loins, and tlie remainder is the body of a liorse 
with its four feet and tail. (Pans. v. 10. § 2; 
Plin.//.A', xxxvi. 4.) It is probtibly owing to 
the rcKemblancc betw-^ium tlu: nature of the cen- 
tjiurs and that of the satyrs, that the former were 
in Ijiter times drawn into the sphere of Dionysiac 
beings ; but here they appear no longer as savage 
monsters, but as tamed by the jiower of the god. 
They either draw the chariot of the god, and phiy 
the horn or lyre, or they appear in the train of 
Dionysus, among the Satj'rs, Fauns, Nymphs, 
l-’rotes, and Bacchantes. It is remarkable that 
there were also feniale centaurs, who are said to 
have been of great beauty. (Philostr. Icon. ii. 3 ; 
comp. Voss, Miithul. Jiritfe, ii. p. 265, Ac.; Biitti- 
gcr, r<isc7tgcin. iii. p. 75, &c.) [L. S.J 

C. CENTE'NIUS, propraetor in n. c. 217, was 
sent by the consul Cn. Servilius Geminus from the 
neighbourhood of Ariminum with 4000 cavalry to 
the assistance of his colleague C. Flaniinius in 
Etrariii, whom he intended to join with ail his 
forces. Centenius took possession of a narrow 
pass in Umbria near the lake Plestine, so called 
from a town, IMcstia, in its neighbourhood; and 
here, .after Hannibal’s victory at the Trasimene laki*, 
he was attacked by Maharbal, one of Hannibars 
officers, and defeated; those of his troops that 
were not killed took refuge on a hill, but were 
compelled to surrender next day. Appian, who is 
the only writer that gives us the exact place of 
this defeat, confounds C. Centenius with the M. 
Centenius mentioned below. (Polyb. iii. 86 ; Liv. 
xxii. 8; Appian, A nib. .0—11, 17; Zonar. viii. 
25; C. Nepos. l/annib. 4.) 

M. CENTE'NIUS PE'NULA, fii-st centurion 
of the triarii (primi pili), who had obtained his 
discharge after serving his full military time, and 
was distinguished for his bravery, obtained from 
the senate in b. c. 212 the command of 8000 men, 
half of whom were Roman citizens and half allies, 
by his assurance that his knowledge of the enemy 
and the country would enable him to gain some 
great advantage in a short time. The number of 
men granted him by the senate was nearly doubled 
by volunteers; and with these he marched intt» 
Lucania, offered battle to Hannibal, and was, as a 
matter of course, defeated. (Liv. xxv. 19; Oros. 
iv. 16.) 

CENTHO, a surname of C. Claudius, consul 
B. c. 240. [Claudius.] 
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CENTUM ALUS, the name of a family of the 
plebeian Fulvia gens. 

1. Cn. Fulvius Cn. f. Cn. n. Maximus Cen- 
TUMALUS, legate of the dictator M. Valerius Cor- 
vus in the Etruscan war, n. c. 301, and consul in 
298 with L. Cornelius ^ipio, when he gained a 
brilliant victory over the Samnites near Bovianum, 
and afterwards took this town and Aufidena. It 
would also appear that he subsequently obtained 
some successes in Etruria, as the Capitolinc Fasti 
speak of his triumph in tiiis year as celebrated 
over the Samnites and Fltniscans. In 29.5 he 
served as propraetor in the great eamj)aign of Q. 
Fahius Maximus and P. Deeius Mas, and gained 
a victory over the Etruscjins. (Liv. x. 4, 11, 22, 
20, 27, 30.) 

The Fasti Capitolini mention a dictator of this 
name in 203, who is either the same as the pre¬ 
ceding, or his son. 

2. Cn. Fitlvius Cn. p. Cn. n. Centumalus, 
consul B. c. 229 with Jj. I’ostumius Albinas, con¬ 
ducted the war with his colleague in Illyria. They 
met with no eflectual resisUuice ; and after the 
troops of tlic Illyrian queen, Teuta, had been com¬ 
pletely disperscid, and she Jierself had retired with 
a very few follcjwers to a strongly fortified town, 
called Rhizon, Centumalus returntid to Rome with 
the greater part of the navy and land forces, leav¬ 
ing Albiims behind with forty shijis. Centumalus 
triumphed in the following year, the first time 
that a triumph had been celebrated over the Illy¬ 
rians. (Polyb. ii. 11, 12: Flor. ii. 5 ; Kutrop. 
iii. 4; Oros. iv. 13 ; comp. Dion Cass. Frog. 151, 
<‘d. Reimar.) 

3. Cn. FuLVirs Cn. v. Cn. n. Centumalu.s, 
son apparently of No. 2, w as curule aedih* in b. e. 
214, and w'as elected to the praetorship while he 
held the fonner office. As praetor in the following 
year, n. c. 213, Suessula was assigned him as his 
province with the command of two legions. He 
was consul in 211 with P. Suljiicius (ialba, and 
his command was prolonged in the next year, in 
which he was defeated by Hannibal near the town 
of Herdonia in Apulia, and he himself with eloAen 
tribunes of the soldiers peuished in the battle. 
(Liv. xxiv. 43, 44, xxv. 41, xxvi. 1, 28, xxvii. 1; 
Polyb. ix. G ; Eutrop. iii. 14 ; Oros. iv. 17.) 

4*. M. Fi;nvitj.s Cknti’Malus, praetor iirbanus 
B. c. 192, had to tiike an active jiart that year 
in the preparations for the war against Antiochus 
the Great, and was commanded, among other 
things, to superintend the building of fifty new 
quinquerernes. (Tdv. xxxv. 10, 20, 23, 24.) 

CENTUMALUS, Tl. CLAUDIUS, hud an 
action brought against him by P. Calpurnius Lana- 
rius on account of .alleged fraud in the sale of some 
property to the latter. Judgment was pronounced 
against Centumalus by M. Porcius Cato, the father 
of Cato Uticensis. (Cic. de Off. iii. 16’; Val. Max. 
viii. 2. § 1.) [Comp, (’ato. No. 6, p. 64.5, a.] 

CEPHA'LION (Ke^aAluv or K«<paAat(w»/), an 
historian of the time of Hadrian, who wrote, be¬ 
sides other works, a avvronov icrropiKSv extending 
from the time of Ninus and Semiramis to that of 
Alexander the Great. It was written in the Ionic 
dialect, and was divided into nine books, c.alled 
by the names of the Muses; and as in this he 
aped Herodotus, so he is reported to have aimed at 
resembling Homer by concealing his birth-place. 
Hadrian b^anished him to Sicily where this work 
was composed. (Suidas, s. r.; Photius, Cod. 68; 
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Euseb. Chron. i. p. 30; Syncell. p. 167; Vossius,^® 
Hist. Grace, p. 262, ed. Westermann.) [G. E. L. C.J 
CI'7PHALON (K€4 ><£Awj/), called 6 Fepy^dios or 
FepylOios from a town in the Cuman territorv 
named Fepyvdfs or Tspyides. (Strab. xiii. p, 589.) 
Ho wrote an account of the fortunes of Aeneas 
after the taking of Troy, called Iroica (TpuiKa). 
His date is unknown, l)ut he is called by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (i. 72) (rvyypatpevs TraAatdy irdvv. 
Atheiiaims (ix. 393, d.) calls him Cej)lialion, and 
remarks, that the I’roica which went under his 
name, was in reality the wa)rk of Hegesianax of 
Alexandri.a. (Vossius, de I/isl. Gratr. p. 412, ed. 
VVesternmnn.) [G. E. L. C.] 

CE'PIl ALUS {K4<l>a\ns). 1. A son of Hermes 
and Herse, was carried C)tr l)y Eos, w'ho became by 
him the mother of Tithoniis in Syria. (Apollod. 
iii. 14. § 3.) Hyginus {Fuh. 160, 270) makes 
him a son of Hermes l>y Creusa, or of Pandion, 
and Hesiod {T/teog. 98f)j makes Phaeton the son 
of Cephalus instead of Tithoims. On the pedi¬ 
ment of the kingly Stoa in the Cer.imeicus at 
Athens, and on the temple ol’ Apollo at Amyclae, 
the carrying off of Cephelus by Hemcra (not Eos) 
was represemted. (Pans. i. 3. § 1, iii. 18. 7.) 

2. A son of Deion, the ruler of Phocis, and 
Diomede, wns married to Procris or Procne, by 
whom he became the fatluT of Archius, the father 
of Laertes. He is described as likewise beloved 
by Eos (Apollod. i. 9. ^ 4 ; Hygin. Fob. 125 ; 
Schol. ad Cul/im. Hiiniv. in Dion. 209), but he and 
Procris were sincerely attaclied, and promised to 
remain faithful to each other. C>nce when the 
handsome Cephalus Avas amusing himst'lf with the 
chase, Eos approached him with loving entreatii's, 
which, how’ever, he rejc'cted. 'rhe goddess then 
bade him not break his vow until Procris had 
broken hers, but advised him to try her fidelity. 
She tln'n nudainorphosed him into a stranger, and 
gave him rich presents Avith Avhich he was to tempt 
Procris. Procris was induced by the brilliant 
jiresents to break tfie voav she had made to Ce- 
phalu-s and Avhen she n'cognized her husband, she 
fled to Crete and discov(‘red herself to Artemis. 
I'lie goddess made her ,a present of a dog and a 
spear, which were nt‘V(*r to miss their object, and 
then sent her back to Cephalus. Procris returned 
home in the disguise of a youth, and went out with 
Cephalus to chase. When he perceived the ex¬ 
cellence of her dog and s})ear, he proposed to buy 
them of her; but she refused to part AA'ith them 
for any price except for love. When he accordingly 
promised to Ioa’c her, slie made herself knoAvn to 
him, and he became reconciled to her. As, how¬ 
ever, she still feared the love of Eos, she always 
jealously AA'atched him when he went out hunting, 
but on one occasion he killed her by accident with 
the ncA'er-erring spear. (Hygin. 189.) Some- 
w'hat different versions of the same story arc given 
by^ Apollodorus (iii. 15. § 1) and Ovid. {Met. vii. 
394, &c.; comp. Anton. Lib. 41; Schol. ad Eurip. 
Orest. 1643.) Subsequently Amphitryon of Thebes 
came to Cephalus, and persuaded him to give up 
his dog to hunt the fox which was ravaging the 
Cadmean territory. After doing this he went out 
with Amphitryon against the Telcboans, upon the 
conquest of whom he was rewairdod by Amphitryon 
with the island which he called after his own name 
Cephallenia. (Apollod. ii. 4. $ 7; Strab. x. p. 
456; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 307, &c.) Cephalus is 
also called the father of Iphiclus by Clymene. 
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(Paus. X. 29. § 2.) He is said to have put an 
end to his life by leaping into the sea from caiKJ 
Lcucas, on which he had built a temple of Apollo, 
in order to atone for having killed his wife Procris. 
(Strab. X. p. 432; comp. Paus. i. 37. § 4 ; 11 vgin. 
FoIk 48.) [L. S.| 

CE'PHALUS (Kec^aAos), a Molossian chief, 
who, togetlier with another chief, Aiitinous, was 
driven by the caluiniiies of Champs to take the 
side of Perseus, in self-defence, against the Romans. 
[Antinous,] Some havei inferred from the lan¬ 
guage of Polybius that, after the outbreak of the 
war, Cephalus slew himself to avoid tailing into 
the hands of the conquerors; but Livy tells us, 
that he was killed at the capture of the Molossian 
town of Teemon, which he had obstinately de¬ 
fended against L. Anicius, the Roman commander, 
B. c. 167. Polybius speaks of him as ‘‘ a man of 
wisdom and consistency,” (fipovifios koI ardaip-os 
tivdpwiros. (Polyb. xxvii. 13, xxx. 7 ; Tjiv. xliii. 
18, 22, xlv. 2(;.) IK. E.] 

CK'PHALUS (K«>a\os). 1. The son of Ly- 

sanias, grandson of Cephalus, and hither of the 
orator Lysias, was a S 3 ’racusan by birth, but went 
to Athens at the invitation of Pericles, where he 
lived thirty years, till his death, taking a ]»art iii 
public allairs, enjoying consid(‘rable wealth, and 
having so liigh a re]iutation that he never ha<] an ac¬ 
tion brought against him. lie is om* of the Kp<‘akers 
in Plato’s Rei)ublic.* (Lys. c. HrutoUh. p. 120. 2(>, 
ed. Steph. ; Plat. Repub. p. 328, b. &c., comp. Cic. 
ad Att. iv. IG; Taylor’s Lite i>/'L//siaSy in Reiske’s 
Oratores (Hra^ci.) lie died at a very advanced 
age befiu'e n. c. 443, so that lie must have setthid 
at Athens before n. c. 473. (Clinton, Fast. Hell. 
s. anil. 4 13.) He left three sons--Polemurchus, 
Lysias, .and Eutliydemiis. 

2. An eminent Athenian orator and denia- 
gogiie of the Colytteaii deiiius, who flourished 
at and after the time of the I'hirty Tyrants, in 
eflecting whose overthrow he appears to have 
borne a leading jiart. He is jilaced by Clinton at 
B. 402, on the authority of Deiiiarchus (c. De- 
inosth. p. 100. 4, ed. Stejih., compare p. OH. 7- 8.) 
'i’his date is confirmed by DeinostluMies, who 
incntioiis him in connexion with ('allistratus, 
Aristojihon the Azeiiian, and 'riinisybulus. (/Je 
Caron, p. 301.) He is suiimioned by^ Andocides 
to filead for him at the end of the oration De 
Ati/steriis. (b. c'. 100.) He flourished at least 
thirty years longer. Aeschines (who calls him 
d TraAaibs eneiuDs- 6 Sokwv SrjjuoriKiOTaTos yeyu- 
vevai) relates, that, on one occasion, when he 
was op])osed to Aristojihon the Azenian, tlie latter 
boasted that lie had been acquitted seventy-five 
times of accusations against his jmblic conduct, but 
Cephalus replied, that during his long public life 
he had never been accused, (c. Ctesiph. p. 81. 39, 
ed. Steph.; see the answer of Dein. dc Caron, jip. 
310-11.) He had a daughter named Oea, who 
w'as married to Chorops. (Suit!, s. v.; Harjiocnit. 
s, V. Olijdep.) Tzetzes {Chit. vi. Hid. 34) con¬ 
founds this Cephalus with the father of Lysias. In 
spite of the coincidence on the point of never having 
been accused, they must have been different per¬ 
sons, at least if the date given above for the death 
of Lysias’s father be correct. 


* The Cephalus, who is one of the speakers in 
the Parmenides of Plato, was a diftereiit person, a 
native of Clazomeuac. (Plat. Farm. p. 126.) 
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The Scholiast on Aristophanes asserts, that the 
Ceplialus whom the poet mentions {Fades. 248) as 
a scurrilous and low-born demagogue, but powerful 
in the Ecclesia, was not the same ijerson as the 
orator mentioned by Demosthenes. This is jier- 
haps a mistake, into which the Scholiast was led 
by the high respect with which Cephalus is referred 
to by Demosthenes, as well as by Aeschines and 
Deiiiarchus. The attacks of an Athenian comic 
poet arc no certain evidence of a public man’s 
worthlessness. 

According to Siiidas {s. v.\ Cephalus was the 
first orator who composed irpoo'ipia and iin\6yoi. 
A small fi-agmcnt from him is preserved in the 
Ety'inologicon Magnum {s. 7\ ’Eirirtpia). Athe- 
naeiis (xiii. p. 592, c.) states, thut he wrote an 
eyKwptop on the celebrated courtezan Lagis (or 
liaVs), the mistress of Lysias. Ruhnkeii {Hid. 
('rit. Oral. Cruec. § 5) siijiposes, that the writer 
mentioned hy Athenamis was a dilFertuit person 
from the orator, but his only reason for this opinion 
is, that such an iyKcopiov is unworthy of a distin¬ 
guished orator. 11*. S.] 

(T^PHEIJS {Kfjtpfvs). 1. A son of Ih'lus and 
husband of Cassicqjcia, was king of Ethio})ia and 
father of Andromeda. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 4, 4. § 3 ; 
Herod, vii. G1 ; Tac. Hist. v. 2.) 

2. A son of Aleiis and Neaera or Cleohulc, and 
an Argonaut from Tegea in Arcadia, of wliich he 
was king. He liad twiMity sons and two daugh¬ 
ters, and nearly all of his sons pcrislied in an cx- 
jM'dition which they had undertaken with Heracles. 
The town of Caphyae was believed to have derived 
its name from him. (Apollod. i. 9. ^ IG, ii. 7. 
§ 3, iii. 9. § 1 ; Apollon. Rhod. i. IGl; Hygiii. 
Fub. 14 ; Paus. viii. 8. § 3, 23. g 3.) 

3. One of the Calydonian hunters. (Apollod. 

i. 8. $ 2.) [L. S.] 

CEPIIISODO'RUS {Kr]<pi(T6^a>pos). 1. An 
Atlienian comic j)oet of the old comedy, gained a 
jwize B. c. 402. (Lysias, Atapoh. p. JG2. 2, oil. 
Steph.; Suidas, r.; Eiidoc. p. 270.) This dat ■ 
is confirmed by the title of one of his coim^die!, 
’Ai/TtAods, which evidently refers to the celebrated 
courtezan Lais; and also b^^ his being mentioned 
ill connexion with Cratimis, Aristophanes, Callias, 
Diodes, Eupolis, and Hennijqius. The following 
are the known titles of his plays : ’AvtiAo'is, ’A/ua- 
Tpo<f.cdpios,‘^T5. A few fragments of them 
are preserved hy Photius and Suidas {s. v. '"Opos 
verai), by Pollux (vi. 173, vii. 40, 87), and by^ 
Athenaeus. (iii. p. 11.9, d., viii. p. 34.0, f., xi. p. 
439, a., xii. p. 533, a., xiv. p. G29, d., xv. p. GG7, 
d., p. G89, f., p. 701, b.) 

2. An Athenian orator, a most eminent dis¬ 
ciple of Isocrates, wrote an apology for Isocrates 
against Aristotle. The work against Aristotle was 
in four hooks, under the title of at irpds 'Apiaro- 
r€\ri aPTiypat^ai. (Dionys. Fp. ad Amni. p. 120. 
32, Sylb.; Isoc. p. 102. 17 I'lsaciiSj p. 111. 37; 
IMitn. p. 120. 31 ; Atheii. ii. p. GO, e., iii. p. 122, 
b., viii. p. 359, c.) He also attacked Plato. (Dio¬ 
nys. Fp. ad Pomp. p. 127. 3, Sylb.) 

A writer of the same name is mentioned by the 
Scholiast on Aristotle {FtJu Nktom. iii. 8) us the 
author of a history of the Sacred War. As the 
disciples of Isocrates paid much attention to his¬ 
torical composition, Ruhnken conjectures that the 
orator and the historian were the same person. {Hist. 
Crit. Oral. Graec. § 38.) There is a Cephisodorus, 
a Theban, mentioniid by Athenaeus (xii. p. 548, e.) 
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as an historian. It is possible that he may be the 
same person. If so, we must suppose that Cephi- 
sodorus was a native of Thebes, and settled at 
Athens as a fieroiKos : but this is mere conjec¬ 
ture. [P. S.J 

OEPHISODO'liUS, an illustrious painter men¬ 
tioned by Pliny (xxxv. 9. s. 30. § 1), together with 
Aglaophon, Phrjdus, and Evenor, tlie father of 
Parrhasius, under tlie .00th Olympiad (b. c. 4‘JO), 
at which date, the end of the Archidaniian war, 
Pliny’s authorities made a stop and enumerat'd 
tlie distinguished men of the age. (lleyne, Antiq. 
Aitfsatze^ i. p. At least, this reason for the 

date of I’liny seems more prol)abl(i than the vic¬ 
tories of Alcibiades in the Olymjnan and other 
games which were celebrated by Aglaophon. 
(Aglaophon ; and Biittigor, ArdimAmpn der 
Malerri, p, 2(15).) 1 L. IJ.] 

(’KPlllSO'DOTUS(Ki7(^t<r({5oTos). 1. One of 
the three additional g<;nerals who, in n. e. 40.’>, 
were joined by the Athenians in command with 
Conon, Adidmantus, and Philocles. lie was taken 
j)risoncr at the battle of Aegospotami, and put to 
death. (Xen. IhU. ii. 1. Id, 30, A.c.) 

2. An Athenian g(*neral and orator, who was sent 
with Uallias, Autocles, and others (n.c. 371) to ne¬ 
gotiate peace with Sparta. (Xen. IleJL vi. 3. § 2.) 
Again, in b. v. 3(15), when the Spartan ainbassiidors 
had come to Athens to s('ttle th<^ terms of the 
desired alliance between the, states, and the Athe¬ 
nian cotincil had proposed that tln^ land-forces of 
tin* confederacy' should be under the command of 
Sparta, and the navy under that of Athens, Cejdii- 
sodotus ])ersuad(!d the assembly to reject tlie pro- 
])osal, on the ground that, while Athenian citizens 
would have to stu've under Spartan genenils, few 
but Helots (wlio principally manned the ships) 
would he subject to Athenian control. Another 
arrangement tvas then adopted, hy which tlie com¬ 
mand of the entire force wjis to he held by each 
state alternately for live days. (Xen. //id/, vii. 1. 

12—14.) It seems to have been about b. c. 
3.5.0 that he was sent out with a squadron to the 
Hellespont, where the Athenians hopcid that the 
Euhoean adventurer, Charidenius, the friend of 
C’ephit>od<»tus, would, acconling to his jiromise 
made through the latter, co-operate with him in 
re-annexing the Chersonesus to their dominion. 
But Cliarideinus tunied his arms against them, 
and marched in particular to the relief of Alopecon- 
ncsiis, a town on the south-east of the Chersonesi*, 
of which (lephisodotus had been ordered to make 
himself master under the pretext of dislodging a 
band of })iiates wlio had taken refuge there. Un¬ 
able to cope with Cbaridemus, be entered into a 
compromise by which the place was indeed yielded 
to Athens, but on terms so disadvantageous that 
he was recalled from his command and brought to 
trial for bis life. By a majority of only three votes 
he escaped sentence of death, but was condemned 
to a hue of five talents. (Dcm. c. Aristoi-r. pp. 
()70—()70 ; Suid. .s. v. KrjtpKrSSoros.) This was 
perhaps the Cephisodotus who, in B. c. 355, joined 
Aristophon the Azenian and others in defending 
the law of Leptines against Demosthenes, and who 
is mentioned in the speech of the latter as inferior I 
to none in eloquence. (Dein. c. Lept. p. 501, &c.; I 
comp. Ruhnk. Hist. Crit. Oral. Gr. p. 141.) Aris- I 
totle spenks of him {Rhei. iii. 10) as an opponent of | 
Chares when the latter had to undergo his €v6vvri I 
after the Ulynthian war, b. c. 317. [E. E.] ] 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS. 1. A celebrated Athe¬ 
nian sculptor, whose sister was the first wife of 
Phocion. {Pint. R/ioc. 19.) lie is assigned hy 
Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 1.9. $ 1) to the 102nd Olympiad 
(h. c. 372), an epoch chosen probably hy his autho¬ 
rities because the general peace recommended hy the 
Persian king was then adopted by all the Greek 
stiites except Thebes, which began to aspire to the 
first station in Greece, (lleyne, Aviiq. Aufs. i. 
p. 208.) Cephisodotus belonged to that younger 
school of Attic artists, who liad abandoned the stern 
and majestic beauty of Phidias and adopter] a more 
animated and graceful sty hi. It is ditficult to dis¬ 
tinguish him from a younger Cephisodotus, whom 
Sillig (p. 144), without the slightest reason, con¬ 
siders to have been more cchdirated. But some 
works are expressly ascribed to the elder, others 
are probably his, and all jrrove him to have been 
a w'orthy contemporary of Praxiteles. Most of his 
works which an; known to ns wen; occasioned hy 
public events, or at least (ledie:it(;d in temjiles. I’his 
wa.s the ease with a grouj) whioh, in coiiqrany with 
Xenophon of Athruis, he. executed in Pentelian 
marhh' for tin* teniph; of Zruis Sob'r at Alegalopo- 
lis, consisting of a sitting statue of Zeus Soter, with 
Artrunis Soteira on one side and the town of 
Megalopolis on the other. (Pans, viii, 30. S 5.) 
Now, as it is rnident that tin* inhabitants of that 
town would <‘n‘ct a temple to the preserver of their 
new-built city ininiediaUdy after its foundation, 
Ophisodotus most likcily finished his work not 
long after 01. 102. 2. (b. 371.) It seems 

that at the saim* time, afbu’ tlu; congress of Sparta, 
B. c. 371, he executed for the Athenians a statue 
of Peace, holding Plutus the god of riches in 
her arms. (Paus. i. 8. g 2, ix. 10. § 2.) \Ve 
ascribe; this work to the elder (’ejihisodotus, al¬ 
though a statue of Knyo is mimtioiu'd as a work ol 
Praxiteles' sons, because after Ol. 120 we knowol 
no peace which the Athenians might boast of, and 
because in the latter ])ass£igi! Ihiusjmias spixiks (d’ 
the plan of Cephisodotus as eipially good with 
the work of his eonttniponiry and companion 
Xenophon, which in the younger C’ephisodotiis 
would have been only .an imitation. The most 
numerous group of his workniaiishi}> were the nine 
Muses on mount Helicon, and three of another 
group th(;re, completed hy Strongylion and Olyni- 
piosthenes, (Paus. ix. ,'ii). § 1.) They were pro¬ 
bably the works of the elder artist, because 
IStrongylion seems to havi; been a contemporary of 
Praxiteles, not of his sons. (Comp. Sillig. p. 432.) 

Pliny mentions two other statues of Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 27 ),one a Mercury nursing 
the infant Bacchus, that is to say, holding him in 
his arms in order to entrust him to the care of the 
Nyunphs, a subject also known hy Praxiteles’ 
statue (Paus. ix. 39. § 3), and h,y some basso- 
relievos, and an unknown orator lifting his hand, 
which attitude of Hermes Logoos was adopted by 
his successors, for instance in the celebrated statue 
of Cleomenes in the Louvre, and in a colossus at 
Vienna. (Meyer’s Note to Winckelmann^ vii. 2, 
26.) It is probable that the admirable statue of 
Athena and the altar of Zeus Soter iu the Peiraeeus 
(Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 14)—perhaps the same 
which Demosthenes decorated after his return from 
exile, B. c. 323 (Pint. Dem. c, 27, Vit. X Oral. 
p. 846, d.)—were likewise his works, because they 
must have been erected soon after the restoration 
of the Peiraeeus by Conon, b. c. 393. 
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2. The younger Cephisodotus, likewise of 
Athens, a son of the great Praxiteles, is mentioned 
by^ Pliny (xxxiv. 8. § li)) with five other sculptors 
in bronze under the 120th Olympiad (b. c. 300), 
probably because the battle of Ipsus, b. c. 301, 
gave to the chronographors a convetiient pause to 
enumerate the artists of distinction then alive ; it 
is, therefore, nut to be wondered at if w'e find 
Cephisodotus engaged before and probably after 
that time. Heir to the art of his fatlu^r (Plin. 
xxxvi, 4. § ()), and therefore always a sculptor in 
bronze and marble, never, as Sillig (p. 144) sbites, 
a painter, he was at first employed, tog«ither with 
his brother Tiinarchus, at Athens and Thebes in 
some works of importance. First, they executed 
wooden statues of the orator and statesman Ly- 
curgus (who died B. c. 323), and of his three sons, 
Abron, Lyenrgus, and Ijycophron, which were 
proba])ly ord('red ])y the family of the llufculae, 
and dedicated in the teniphi of Frechtheus (m the 
Acropolis, as w(dl as the j)ictures on the walls placed 
there by Abron. (Pans. i. 26. § 6; Pint. V/t 
X Oral. p. 843.) i>inig confounds by a strange 
mistake the i)ietur(iof Isinciiias with the sfcitues of 
Pr.ixitcles’ sons (niva^ and elKoves ^vKiuai). The 
marbl(^ basement of one of these statues lias been 
discovered lately on the Acropolis, together witli 
another pedestal dedicated by Cephisodotus and 
Timarebus to their uncle Theoxenides. (Ross, 
Kumthlatt^ 1840, No. 12.) It is very likely that 
the artists performed their task so well, that the 
people, when tlicy ordered a bronze statue to he 
erected to their benefactor, b. c. 307 (Psephisni. 
ap. Plui. 1. c. p. 8.'i2 ; I’aus. i. 8. § 2), committed 
it to them. The vicinity at h'ast of the temple of 
Mars, where the sons of Praxiteles had wrought a 
statue of Enyo (Puus. /. c. § 5), supports this sup- 
jmsition. Another work which tliey^ executed in 
common was the alfiir of tlie Cadniean Dionysus at 
Thebes (Paus. ix. 12. § 3 : fiufwv is the genuine 
reading, not the vulgate koSimov ), probably erected 
soon after the restoration of Thebes by Cassander, 
B. c. 315, in which the Athenians heartily con¬ 
curred. This is the last work in wdiicli both 
artists are named. 

The latter part of the life of Cephisodotus 
is quite unknown. Whether he reniained at 
Athens or left the town after b. c. 303 in its 
disasters, for the brilliant courts of the succes¬ 
sors of Alexander, or whether, for instance, as 
might be inferred /rom ]*liny (xxxvi. 4. § 6), he 
was employed at Pergainus, cannot be decided. 
It would seem, on account of MyTos’s portrait, 
that he had been at Alexandria at any rate. Of 
his statues of divinities four—Latona, Dianji, Aes¬ 
culapius, and Venus, were admired at Rome in 
various buildings. (Plin. /. c.) Cephisodotus was 
also distinguished in portrait-sculpture, especially 
of philosophers (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 1.9. § 27), under 
wliich general term Pliny comprises perhaps iill 
literary people. Accfirding to the common opinion 
of antiquarians (Sillig. 1. c.; Meyer, A'ofc to 
Windieimann^ 1. c. ; Dirt, Geschichle der hildenden 
Kiif/ste^ p. 220), he portrayed likewise courtezans, 
for which they quote Tatian {advers. Graecosy c. 
52, p. 114, cd. Worth.), and think probably of 
the well-known similar works of Praxiteles. But 
Tatian in that chaj)ter does not speak of courtezans, 
but of poets and poetesses, whose endeavours were 
of no use to mankind ; it is only in c. 53 that he 
speaks of dissipated men and women, and in c. 55 
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of all these idle people together. In fact the two 
bodies whom Cephisodotus is there stated to have 
represented, are very well known to us as poetesses, 
—Myro or Moero of Byzantium, mother of the 
tragic poet Homer (who flourished b. c. 284 ; see 
Suidas, s. v. ''O/xTjpos), and Anyte. [Anyte. j 
All the works of Cephisodotus are lost. One 
only, hut one of tJie nobleiit, the Syinplcgma, 
praised by Pliny (xxxvi. 4. § 6) and visible at his 
time at Pergainus, is considered by many anti¬ 
quarians as still in existence in an imitation 
only^ but a very good one, tlie celebrated group 
of two wrestling youths at Florence. (Gu/t. di 
Firenze Sfaitiey iii. taw. 121,122.) Wlnckeltnann 
seems to have changed liis mind about its meaning, 
for in one place {GcscJi. d. Kunsty ix. 2. 28) he 
refers it to the group of Niobc with which it was 
found, and in another (ix. 3. § 1.9) he takes it to be 
a Avork either of (.’epliisodotus or of lleliodorus; 
and to the former artist it is ascribed by Mallei. 
{CoUeelan. Slaiuar. Antiii. tab. 2.9, p. 31 ; Meyer, 
in his Note to Winckdmanny Gesdi.. der biUlenden 
K'unstCy vol. i. pp. 1 38, 304 ; MVdler, IJandh. d. 
ArdidoL ^ 126. -1, § 423. 4, J)cuki/iiiler der alien 
Knnsty Heft, iii. 14.9.) Now this opinion is cer- 
t'linly more probable than the strange idi‘a of 
Ilirt (Gesdf.d. hildend. Kunste b. d. Alien, p. 187), 
that we see in the Florentine work an imitation of 
the wrestlers of Daedalus (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 
15), which were no group at all, but two isolated 
athletes. But still it is verv far from being true. 
There is no doubt that tin* Florontim! statues do 
not belong to the Niobids, altlioiigh W’^Jigner, in 
bis able article? respecting these master-works 
{KnnslbiuUy lU.’lO, No.55), has tried to revive that 
old error of Winckelmann, and Krause; {Gi/mvasiik 
der JleUcueny vol. i. pp. 414, 540) admits it as 
possible. (Ce)nip. Welcker, lihein Muieuniy 1836, 
p. 264.) But they have ne)thing te) do with 
the work of Copliisodotus, be;cause Pliny's words 
point to a very eliflercnt re'pre'sentation. He s])oaks 
of “ digitis verius corpori, ejuain marmoii inqires- 
sis,” and in tlie group of Fleereuco there is no im¬ 
pression of fingers at all. Tins reason is advanced 
also by Zanneuii {Gall, di Firenzey iii. p. 108, 
\c.), who, although he denies that Ceqihisodotus 
invenle'd tlie group, persists in considering it as 
a combat between two athletes. The *" alterum 
in terris symplegma iiobile” (Plin. xxxvi. 4. § 
10) by Ilelieidoj'us shewed “ Pana et Olymjium 
luctantes." Now as there were but two fameuis 
syraple'gmata, one of which was certainly of an 
amorous description, that of Cephisodotus could not 
he a diflTerent one, but represented an amorous strife 
of two individuals. To this kind there belongs a 
group which is shewn by its frequent repetitions to 
have been one of the most celebrated of ancient 
art, namely, the beautiful though indecent contest 
of an old Satyr Jind a Hermaphrodite, of which 
two fine copies are in the Dnisden museum, the 
print and di'scription of Avhich is contained in 
Biittiger's Ardidolngie xind Kunst (p. 165, &c.). 
This seems to hi; the work of our artist, where the 
position of th(‘ hands in particular agrees perfectly 
with Pliny's description. [L. U.] 

CEPHPSOPHON (K7i^i(ro<l>cov)y a friend of 
Euripides, is said not only to have been the chief 
actor in his dramas, but also to have aided him 
with his advice in the composition of them. (Aris- 
toph. Fan, 942, 1404, 1448, with the Scholia.) 
Traditionary scandal acaises him of an intrigue 
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with one of the wives of Euripides, wliosc enmity 
to the aex. has sometimes been ascribed to this 
cause. But the story is more than suspicious from 
the absence of any mention of it in Aristophanes, 
unless, indeed, as some have thought, it be alludtid 
to in the l^o<fs (1044). We can hardly suppose, 
however, that the comic poet would have denied 
himself the pleasure of a more distinct notice of 
the tale, had it been really true, especially in the 
Tliesmtyphorutzusae and the Froys. (Comp, llar- 
lung, Furip. resiitutus, i. p. 1G4, &c., and the pas¬ 
sages there referred to.) fK. K.] 

CEPinSSUS (K77<pi(r<r<ir), the divinity of the 
river Cephissus, is described as a son of Pontus 
and Thalassa, and the father of Diogeneia and 
Narcissus, who is therefore called Ciphisim. (^b"" 
gin. Fab. Praef.; Apollod. iii. 5. § 1 ; Ov. Mat. 
iii. 343, &c.) He had an altar in common wdth 
Pan, the Nymphs, and Achelous, in the temple of 
Amphiaraus near Oropus. (Pans. i. 34. § ‘2.) TTj.S.] 
CEPIIIIEN (Ket^priv) is the name, according 
to Diodorus, of the Egyptian king whom Herodotus 
calls Chephren. He was the brother and successor 
of Cheops, wliose example of tyranny he followed, 
and built the siicond pyramid, smalhu* than tliat of 
Cheops, by tlxr compulsory labour of his subjjicts. 
His reign is said to have lasted oG j-ears. The 
pyramids, as Diodorus tells us, were meant for the 
tombs of th(! royal builders ; but tlie people, groan¬ 
ing under their yoke, threatemu] to tear up the 
bodies, and thereforci both the kings successively 
desired their friends to bury tiiem elsewhere in 
an unmarked grave. In Herodotus it is sjnd that 
the Egyptians so hated the memory of these 
brothers, that they calhid tlie pyramids, not by 
their names, but by tliat of Pliilition, a Kliej)lierd 
who at that time f<*d his flocks near the place. 
We are t(»ld by Diodorus that, according to some 
accounts, Cliembes (the Cheops of Herodotus) w'as 
succeeded by hisifoa Chahryis, which name is per¬ 
haps only another form of ( Vphren. In the letter 
in wdiich Synesius, bishop of the African Ptolcniais, 
announces to his brother bishops his sentence of 
excommunication against Andronicus, the president | 
of Libya, Cepliren is classed, as an instance of an | 
atrocious tyrant, with Phalaris and Sennacherib. 
(Herod, ii. 127, 128; Diod. i. G4 ; Syncs. Fpist. 
58.) [K. E.] , 

CER (Kijp), the personified necessity of death 
(Krfp or Kijpes davdroio). The passages in the 
HonuTic poems in which the or Kijpes appear 
Hs real personifications, are not very numerous (7/. 
ii. 302, iii. 454, xviii. 535), and in most cases the 
word may be taken as a common noun. The 
plural form seeiiis to allude to the various inodes of 
dying which Homer (II. xii. 32G) pronounces to 
be p-vpiai, and may be a natural, sudden, or violent 
death. (Od. xi. 171, &c., 398, &c.) The Krjpfs 
are described as fonuidable, djirk, and hateful, 
because they cany off men to the joyless house of 
Hades. (IL ii. 859, iii. 454; Od. iii. 410, xiv. 
207.) The Kilper, although no living being can 
escape them, have yet no absolute power over the 
life of men: they are under Zeus and the gods, 
who can stop them in their course or hurry them 
on. (II. xii. 402, xviii. 115, iv. 11 ; Od. xi. 397.) 
Even raortals themselves may for a time prevent 
their attaining their object, or delay it by flight 
and the like. (IL iii. 32, xvi. 47.) During a 
battle the wander about with Eris and Cy- 

doimos in bloody garments, quaiTolling about the 
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wounded and the dead, and dragging them away 
by the feet. (//. xviii. 535, &c.) According to He¬ 
siod, with whom the Kijpes assume a more definite 
form, they are the daughters of Nyx and sisters of 
the Moeme, and punish men for their crimes. 
(Theoy. 211, 217 ; Paus. v. 1.9. $ I.) Their fear¬ 
ful appearance in battle is described by Hesiod. 
(Sait. Here. 24.9, &c.) They are mentioned by 
later writers together with the Erinnyes as tlie 
goddesses who avenge the crimes of men. (Aesch. 
Si-pt. 1055; comp. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1GG5, i^c.) 
Epidemic diseases are sometimes personified as 
Krjpes. (Orph. Hymn. xiii. 12, Ixvi. 4, Lilh. vii. 
6 ; Kustath. ad Horn. p. 847.) fL* S.] 

CERAMEUS, THEO'PIIANES (&eo<ptiv7\s 
KepajUfuv), archbishop of 'I’aurornenium in Sicily 
during the reign of Roger (a. d. 1129—1152), was 
a native of this town or of a jilace in its immediate 
vicinity. He wrote in Greek a great number of 
homilies, wiiich are said to be superior to the 
majority of similar productions of his age. Sixty- 
two of these homilies were publislied by Franciscus 
ScorsuB at Paris, 1G44, fol., with a Latin version 
and notes. Tliere are still many more extant in 
manuscript. (Fabric. liibl. Oraev,. xi. p. 208, &c.) 

(/ETiBERHS (Kep^fpos), the many-headed dog 
that guarded the entrance of Hades, is mentioned 
as early as the Homeric poems, but simply as the 
dog,” and without tlio name of Cerberus. (II. viii. 
3G8, Od. xi. G23.) H(‘siod, who is the first that 
gives his name and origin, calls him (Theoy. 311) 
fifty-headed and a son of 'Pyphaon and Echidna. 
Later writers describe him as a monster with only 
three heads, witli the toil of a serpent and a mane 
consisting of the heads of various snakes. (Apol¬ 
lod. ii. 5. § 12; Euri}>. Ilvrc. fur, 24, (ill; Virg. 
Aan. vi. 417 ; Ov. JMet. iv. 449.) Some poeU 
again call him man 3 '^-headed or hundred-headed. 
(IJorat. (hrm. ii. 13. 34; Tzetz. ad Lycoph. G78 ; 
Sencc. Here. fur. 784.) Tlu‘ jilace where Orbenis 
kept watch was according to some at tlie mouth 
of the Acheron, and according to otliers at the 
gates of Hades, into wliich he admitted the shades, 
but never let them out again. [Ti. S.J 

CK'KCTDAS (K€p/ci5as), 1. A poet, philoso¬ 
pher, and h'gislator for his native city, Mc*galopolis. 
lie was a disciple of Ditigenes, whose death he. n*- 
corded in some Meliambic linos. (Diog. Laert. vi. 
7G.) He is mentioned and cited by Athonaens 
(viii. p. 347, e., xii. 554, d.) and Stobacus (iv. 
4.3, Iviii. 10). At his death he ordered the first 
and second books of the Iliad to be buried with 
him. (Ptol. Hephacst. ap. FJiot. Cod. 190, p. 151, 
a., 14, ed. Bekker.) Aelian (V. II. xiii. 20) re¬ 
lates that Cercidas dii^d expressing his hope of being 
with Pythagoras of the philosophers, Hccataeus of 
the historians, Ol.vmpus of the musicians, and 
Homer of the poets, which clearly implies that he 
himself cultivated these four sciences. He appears 
to be the same person as Cercidas the Arcadian, 
who is mentioned by Demosthenes among those 
Greeks, who, by their cowardice and corruption, 
enslaved their stotes to Philip. (De Coron. p. 324; 
see the reply of Polybius to this accusation, xvii. 
14.) 

2. A Megalopolitan, who was employed by 
Aratus in an embassy to Antigonus Doson to treat 
of an alliance, b. c. 224. He returned home after 
he had succeeded in his mission, and he afterwards 
commanded a thousand Megalopolitans in the array 
which Antigonus led into Laconia, b.c. 222. (Polyb. 
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ii. 48—50, 65.) He may have been a descen¬ 
dant of the preceding, but on this point we have 
no information. [P. S.] 

CERCO, the mime of a family of the plebeian 
Lutatia gens. 

1. Q. Lutatuts C. f. C. n. Cerco, consul with 
A. Manlius Torquatos Atticus, b. c. 241, in which 
year the first Punic war was brought to a close by 
tht; victory of C. JiUtatiiis Catulus at the Aegates. 
(’creo is calh'd by Zonaras (viii. 17) the brother of 
Catulus, which statement is confirmed by the 
Capitoline Fasti, in which both are described as 
C. f. (1. u. Zonaras also says, that Cerco was sent 
into Sicily to r<\eulate the affairs of the island in 
conjunction with liis brotlier Catulus. After 
peace liad been concluded with Carthage, the Fa- 
lisci or peo])le of Falerii, for some reason which is 
unknown, rose against tlie Romans; both consuls 
were sent against them, and the w:u- was finished 
by the conquest of the infatuated people within 
six days. Half of their domain land was taken 
from tlunn and tlnnr town destroyed. For this 
success, Cerco as well as his colleague, obtained a 
triumph. (Liv. xxx. 44, EpU. 19; Eutrop. ii. 
28; Uros. iv. 11 ; Polyh. i. (i.'i; Zonar. viii. 18.) 
Cerco was censor in 286 with L. Cornelius Ijen- 
tuluK, and died in this magistracy. (Fast. Capit.) 

2. Cn. Lutatius Cerco, one of the five anibas- 
Badors sent to Alexandria, u. c. 173. (Liv. xlii. 6.) 

The annex<*d coin <»f the Lutatia gens contsiins 
on the obverse the name (’erco with the head of 
Pallas, and on tin; reverse Q. liUTATi, wdth a ship 
enclosed within a wreath made of oak-leaves. 



Tlie reverse probably refers to the victory of C. 
liUtatius Catulus, which would of course be re¬ 
garded by tin* Cercones as well as the (’atuli as 
conferring honour upon their gens. (Eckhcl, v, 

Cl'lRCO PFS (KfpEwircv), droll and thievish 
gnomes who play a part in the story^ of JIi-*i*:u:leH, 
'J'hcir nnmlxT is connnonly stated to have lieen 
two, but their names are not the same in hll ac¬ 
counts,—either Olus and Euryhatiis, Silhis and 
Triballus, Passalus and Aclenion, Andulus and 
Atlantus, or Caiidulus and Atlas. (Suidas, s.vv.; 
Sehol. ad Lucian. Alcjc. 4; Tzetz. ChU. v. 75.) 
Diodorus (iv. 31), however, sjieaks of a greater 
number of Ccrcopes. They are called sous of 
Theia, the daughter of Oceanus ; they annoyed and 
robbed Heracles in liis sleep, but they w'ere taken 
prisoners by him, and either given to Oniphale, or 
killed, or set frees again. (Tzetz. ad Ljfcajdt. 91.) 
'File place in wdiich they seem to have made? their 
first appearance, was Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 
216), but the comic poem KepEowrfs, which bore 
th(^ name of Homer, probably placed them at Oe- 
chalia in Eubo(‘a, whereas others transferred them 
to Lydia (Suid. s. v. EipvSaros), or the islands 
called Pithecusa(\ which derived their name from 
the Cercopos who were changed into monkeys by 
Zeus for having cunningly deceived him. (Ov. Afct. 
xiv. 90, &c.; Pomp. Mela, ii. 7 ; compare MViller, 
JJot', ii. 12. § 10 ; H'llllmann, DeCi/tio}).etCercop. 
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18*24 ; Rigler, De Hercule et Cerexip.^ Cologne, 
1825, &c. 4to.) [L. S.] 

CERCOPS (Keptcwij/). 1. One of the oldest 
Orphic poets, called a Pythagorean by Clemens of 
Alexandria (Sf/wn. i. p. 333, ed. Paris, 1629) find 
Cicero (de Nat. Dear. i. 38), was said by Kjiigenes 
of Alexandria to have been the author of an Orphic 
epic poem entitled “the Descent to Hades (tj tls 
*'A/5ou KardSams)^ which seems to luive been ex¬ 
tent in the Alexandrine period. (Clem. Alex. Lc.) 
Others attribute this work to Prodiciis of Samos, 
orllcrodicus of Perinthus, or Orpheus of Camarina. 
(Suidiis, s. V. ’Opened y.) 

Epigones also assigns to (’orcops (Clem. Alex. 
/. f.) the Orpliic lepds Aoyos whicii wjis jiscriiied 
by some to Tluxigmdus of Thessaly, and was a 
poem in twenty-four books. (Fabric. Jii/d. Graec. 
i. pp. 161, 172; Rode, Grsrh. der Kpisch. 

Dicldkinist der Hellcnen., p. 125, Ac.) 

‘2. (.)f Miletus, the contemporary and rival of 
Hesiod, is said by some to have bt'im tlie author of 
an epic poem calk'd ‘‘Aegimius,” wliich is filso 
ascribed to Hesiod. (Ding. Laiirt. ii. 46 ; A then, 
xi. p. 503 ; Apollod. ii. 1. § 3; comp. Aegimius, 
p. 2(), a.) 

CE'HCVON (Keptcvcoy'), a son of Poseidon by a 
daughter of Amphictyon, find accordingly a luilf- 
1 brother of Triptok'irins. (Ikius. i. 14-. § 1.) Others 
call him fi son of JLqiluiestus. ( Hygin. Eu6. 38.) 
He came from Arcadia, and dwelt at Eleitsis in 
Attica. (Pint. 77/e.s-. 11; Ov. A/ct. vii. 439.) He 
is notorious in ancii'iit story for his cruelty towards 
his daughter A lope | A lope] and sill who refused 
to fight with him, but lie was in the end conquered 
and slain by Theseus. (Paus. i. 39. ^ 3.) An- 
other persona”!' of the same name is mentioned by 
Pausjuiias. (viii. 5. 3 ; comp. Agamedks.) [L.S. ] 

S. CFRKA'LIS, a Roman gmioral, commanded 
tile fifth legion in the .lewish war, under Titus. 
(a. 1 ). 70.) Me. slew a number of Samaritens on 
mount (k'rizim ; overran Idumaea, and took He¬ 
bron ; made an unsucci'ssful night attack on tin* 
temple, and was prostmt at tlie counoil oi’ war held 
by Titus immediately bi'fore tlie taking of JeruKa- 
lem. (Joseph. /J.J. iii. 7. § 32, iv. 9. § 9, vi. 2. 
.5,6; C.4. § 3.) fP. S.] 

CERFA'LIS or CERIA'LIS, ANT'CIUS, was 
consul desigiintns in A. D. 65, and proposed in the 
senate, after the dirk'ction of Piso’s conspiracy, 
that a temple should be built to Ne.ro us quickly 
as possibk; at the public expense. (Tac. Ann. xv. 
74.) In the following year, he, in common with 
several other noble RomariB, fell under Nero’s sus¬ 
picions, wfis condemned, and anticipated his fate 
by imtting hiuist'lf to death. He was but little, 
jiitied, for it was ri'inembered that he had betrayed 
the conspiracy of Li'pidus and Lentulus. (a.d. 39.) 
7'he alleged ground of his condemnation was a 
mention of him as an enemy to the emperor in a 
paper left by Mella, who had been condemned a 
little before; but the paper was generally believed 
to be a forgery. (Tac. A?m. xvi. 17.) [P. S.] 

CERKA'LIS, Cl'VTCA, a Roman senator who, 
while proconsul of Asiii, was put to death by Do- 
mitian, shortly before a. d. 90. (Suet. Dorn. 10; 
Tac. Apric. 4'J.) [P. S. | 

CEREA'LIS, JU'LIUS, a Roman poet, con¬ 
temporary with Pliny the Younger and Martial, 
by both of whom he is addressed as an intimate 
friend. He wrote a poem on the war of the giants. 
(Pliii. Epist. ii. 19; Martial, Epip. xi. 52.) ( P. S.] 
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CEREA'LIS or CEBJA'LIS, PETI'LIUS, a 
Roman genoral, and a near relative of the emperor 
Vespasian, is first mentioned as legate of the 9th 
legion, under Vettius Bolanus, in Britain, when he 
was defeated by the British insurgents under Boa- 
dicea, a. d. 61. (Tac. Aw^^.xiv. 32.) When Vespasian 
set up his claim to the empire (a. d. 69), Petilius 
Cerealis escaped from Rome and joined his army 
in Italy under Antonius, and was made one of his 
generals. He commanded an advanced party of 
cavalry, and is charged, in common w'ith the other 
generals, with not advancing upon Rome quickly 
enough. lie sulTered a defeat in a skirmish be¬ 
neath the walls <^f Rome. In the following year, 
he was sent to tfie Rhine, to suppress the revolt of 
Civilis, in wliieh he was completely successful. 
[CiviLis.] While holding this command, he was 
solicited by Domitian to give up to him his aml 3 ^ 
Domitian’a object was partly to gain reputation by ! 
finishing tlie victory which (lenjalis had secured, 
but chiefly to seize the empire. Ccriialis, however, 
lauglied off the re(]uest, as being the foolish fanej' 
of a boy. (7'ac. liist. iii. .09, 76, 79, iv. 66.) 

In the following year (a. d. 71), he was sent as 
consular legate to the government of Britain, in 
which he was active and successful. He conquered 
a great part of the Brigantes, and called out the 
talents of Agricola. (Tac. Atfr. 8, 17.) As a com¬ 
mander he was energetic, but rash. (See especially 
Tac. iv. 71.) fl*. S.] 

CEREA'LIIJS (KepeaAios), a poet of thedreck 
Anthology, whoso time and country are unknown. 
Three epigrams are ascribtal t(» liiin bj’ Brunck 
(Afial, ii. p. 34.5), but of these the third is of verj' 
doubtful authorship. Of the other two the first is 
a jocose allusion to the poetic contests at the CJre- 
cian games, the second is in ridicule of those gram¬ 
marians who thought to pass for pure Attic writers 
on the strength of a few Attic words and, in gene¬ 
ral, of tlie use of obsohiUi words. [P. S.] 

CERES. fDKMETKK.] 

CERINTIIUS (KijpiuOos), probably belonged 
to the first century of the Christian aera, though 
he lias been assigned to tlie second by Basnag(5 
and others. Tlie fathers by whom he is mentioned 
make him contemporary w’itli the Apostle John, 
and thi;re is no ground for I'ejocting their testi¬ 
mony. He has been universallj^ placed in the list 
of htirctics, and may be reckoned the first who 
taught principles afterwards developiid and em¬ 
bodied in the (Inostic system. According to Epi- 
phanins, he was a .lew by birth ; and Theodoret 
{Haeret. Fabul. lib. ii.) asserts, that he studied 
philosophy at Ale.vandria. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that during his residence in Egypt be had 
not imbibed all the sentiments which he subse¬ 
quently held; they rather seem to have been 
adopted while he abode in Asia Minor, where he 
spent the greater part of his life. This is accor¬ 
dant with the statement of Epiphanius that he 
propiigated his doctrines in Asia. Whether he 
often encountered the apostles themselves at Jeru¬ 
salem, Caesarcia, and Antioch, as the same writer 
affirms, is questionable. Tradition statiis, that he 
lived at Ephesus while John was in that citj". 
Nothing is known of the time and manner of his 
death. 

It is not difficult to reconcile the varying accounts 
of his system given by Irenaeus, Epiphanius, Caius, 
and Dionysius of Alexandria. Irenaeus reckons him 
a thorough Gnostic; while Caius and Dionysius as- 
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cribe to him a gross and sensual Chiliasm or Millen- 
narianism, abhorrent to the nature of Gnosticism. 
If it be true that the origin of the Gnostic is to be 
sought in the Judaising sects, as Neander believes, 
the former uniting Jewish Theosophy with Chris¬ 
tianity, Cerinthus’s system represents the tninsi- 
tion-state, and the Jewish elements were subse¬ 
quently^ refined and modified so as to exhibit less 
grossuess. Irenaeus himself believed in Chiliasm, 
and therefore he did not mention it as a peculiar 
feature in the doctrines of Cerinthus ; while Caius, 
a strenuous opponent of Millennarianism, wmnid 
naturally describe it in the worst colours. Thus 
the accounts of both may be harmonised. 

His system, as collected from the notices of 
Iremujus, Caius, Dionysius, and Epiphanius, con- 
si.sted of the following particulars: ile taught that 
the world was created by angels, over whom pre¬ 
sided one from among themselves. This presiding 
spirit or power was so far inferior to the Supreme 
Being as to be ignorant of his character. He was 
also the sovereign and lawgiver of the Jews. 
DilTercnt orders of angels existi;d in the pleroma^ 
among whom those occupied with the affairs ot 
this world held the lowest rank. The man Jesus 
was a Jew, the son of .Joseph and Mary by ordi¬ 
nary^ generation, but distinguished for his wisdom 
and pietj’. Hence he W'!is selc'cted to be the 
Messiah. Wlicn he was ba])tizecl by John in the. 
Jordan, the Christ, or Logos, or Holy Spirit, de- 
.sceiided from heaven in form of a dove and 
entered into his soul. Tlieii did he first become 
conscious of his future destination, and receive all 
necessary qualifications to enable him to discharge 
its functions, llenciiforward he became perfect!}' 
acquainted wdth the Supreme God, revealed Him 
to men, w'as exalted above all the angels who 
managed the affairs of the world, and wrought 
miracles by virtue of the spiritual energy that now 
dwelt in him. When Jesus was apprehended at 
the instigation of the God of the Jews, the logos 
departi*d fnnn him and returned to the Father, so 
that the man Jesus alone sufferi*d. After he had 
been put to death and consigiu'd to the grave he 
ro,se again. Epiphanius says, that Cerinthus ad¬ 
hered in part to Judaism. He apja-ars to have lield 
that tlie Jewish law was binding upon Christians in 
a rerfai/i scnsi^ probabl}' that sense in which it was 
exjd.iiiied by the logos when united to Jesus. He 
maintained that there would be a resurrection of 
the bod}', and that the righteous should enjoy a 
paradise of delights in Palestine, where tlie man 
Jesus appearing again as the Messiah by virtue of 
the logos associated with him, and having con¬ 
quered ali his cm;mies, sliould reign a thousand 
years. It is not likely that he connected with the 
millennial reign of Christ such carnal pleasures as 
Caius and Dionysius allege. It is clear that he 
received the books of the Old Testament; and the 
evidence which has been adduced to prove his 
rejection of the gospels, or any part of them, is un¬ 
satisfactory. Epiphanius affirms, tiiat he rejected 
Paul on account of the apostle’s renunciation of 
circumcision, but whether this means all Paul's 
writings it is impossible to determine. Several of 
the Fathers relate, that John on one occasion went 
into the bath at Ephesus, but on seeing Cerinthus 
came out in haste, saying, “■ Let us flee home, lest 
the bath should fall wliile Cerinthus is within.'* 
It is also an ancient opinion that John wrote his 
Gospel to refute Cerintlius. (Walch, EnUeurf dcr 
2x 
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Geschickte der Ketzcrekn^ vol. i.; Neander, Kir- 
ckengeschkhte, vol. i. purt 2; Moshcim, Jnstitut. 
Hist, Christ. Major.^ and his Coimneut. dr, Itchus 
Chrhilumonim ante. Constant. J\l.; Schmidt, Ceniiih 
ein Juduisircndcr (■hrist^ in his liib. fur Kritik 
und Kiregcsc, dcs A*. T. vol. i. ; Paulus, llistoria 
Cerinild^ in his Inirodurlionis in N. T. capita sefec- 
t/ora ; Ijiirdnor, Ilktury of Heretic.^ Works, vol. 
iv., 4to. (‘ditioii.) IS. 1 ).] 

CEllOl'iSSA (Kf^dffraa), a dall^htcr of Zeus by 
To, and born on tlic; sptit whc'i’c Byzantium was 
afterwards built. She was hrmii^ht up by a nymph 
of tlu! ])Iaee, and afterwards beeanio the mother of 
P»y/.as. (Stepli. Byz. n. r. Bofdi'Tum.) From this 
story it must lu' iidern'd, tlia.t Avisos had some 
shani in founding the colony of r»yzantiui»i, whiidi 
is otlMU'wise called a colony of Me^ara. (^fiiller. 
Dor. i. fi !).) ' " [L. S.] 

CEBBETA'NrTS, Q. ATTfJlTS, twin* consul 
in th(^ Samuite war, first in n. c. with C. Snl- 
piciiKs Louffiis, wlu'n he had the conduct of tin* I 
war in Apulia., and a secoml time in with L. 
Papirius Cursor, Avlien he conrjuered the Ferentani 
and r(“ceiv('d their city into surrender. (Liv. viii. 
i7; Diod. xviii. ‘J(!; Inv. ix. 1.5, 1(» ; Diod. xviii. 
5<'l.) lie was magistor e(juitum to the dioUitor 
Q. Fabius iMaximus in .‘11.'i, and fought a battle 
•against the Samnites witlioiit consulting the dicta¬ 
tor, in which he was slain aftej’ killing the Sanmiie 
general. (Civ. ix. 22.) 

CERSOHLKPTES (KcfxrogXcVTTj?), was son of 
Cotys, king of 'J'hraco, on whose death in n. c. .‘l.Mt 
he inherited the kingdom in conjunction with 
Bcri.sad(;s and Amadocus, who were ])robably his 
brothers, lie was very young at tl.e time, and 
the whole manag('iuent of lii.s atVairs was assumed 
by the Euboean adv(mturer, ('hurideraus, who was 
conneeted by jnarri;ige witli the royal family, .and 
who bore tlu; prominent jiart in tin; ensuing con¬ 
tests and lu'gotiatioiis with Athens for the ]»osk(‘h- 
sion of the ('liersonesiis, (’ersob!(!ptes ajijx'ariiig 
throughout as a mere cipher. (I )em. c.-i/vVocr. 
pp. 0'2I3, (i7 ), See.) The peninsula seeni.s to 

have been iiually ceded to the Athoniaus in n. c. 
ik')7, tliougli they did not occupy it with their 
settlers till Il/i.'} (Diod. xvi. .'51); nor perhaps 
is the language of Isocrates (f/e l‘ac. p. d. 

/U?) yap vieade KeparoSAenTpi', k. r. A.) so 

decisive against this (.'arly date as it may appear 
at lirst sight, and as (’liiitou (on n. c. ,‘l.)t)) seems 
to think it. (Coni]). 'J'liirlwalPs Crcccr, vol. v. ]»p. 
229, 244.) For some time after tin- cession of the 
Chersonesus, Cersoble])tes continued to court a.s.si- 
duoiisly tlie favour of tlu; Athenians, being perliaj)s 
restrained from aggression ]>y the f(>ar of their 
squadron in the liellesj)ont; but on tlie deatli of 
I3erisadt;s, befon* I'J-VJ, lu- conceived, or rather Cha- 
rideinii.4 coticeived for him, the de.sigji of exeludiug 
the cliildreii of tlu* deceas 'd prince from their in- 
hcritance, and obtaining ])os.se>sion of all the do¬ 
minions of Cotys; and it was with a view to the 
furtherance of this object tluit Charidemus obtained 
from the Athenian people, through his party among 
the orators, tht. singular decree in his favour for 
which its mover Aristocrates was impeached, but 
unsuccessfully, in the speech of ])emosth(;m;s yet 
extant. (Deni. c. Aristocr. pp. C24, h’J.'i, G80.) 
rCiiARiDKMCs.] From a passing allusion in this 
oration (p. (181), it appears that Cersoblejjtes had 
been negotiating with Philip for a combined attack 
on the CJicrsonesus, which however came to nothing 
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in con.scquence of the refusal of Amadocus to allow 
l*hilip a passage through his territory. But after 
the passing of the decree .'ihove-mcntioncd, Philip 
bec.'une the enemy ot Cersoblej)tes, .and in n. c. 3.^/2 
made a successful expedition into Thrace, gained a 
firm ascendancy in tlie country, and brought away 
a son of CVrsohleptes as a hostage. (Dem. Olynth. 
i. p. 12 ad fin.; Isocr. i'hil. p. 8(1, c.; Acsch. de 
Fats. Ij4>g. p. 38.) At the time of the peace be¬ 
tween Athens and Philip in n. c. 34(1, wc; find 
Cersohleptes again involved in hostilities with the 
Macedonian king, who in fact was absent in Tiirace 
w'hen the .second Athenian embassy arrived at 
I’ella, and did not return to give them audience till 
lie had completely eoiu|iiered Cersohleptes. (Dem. 
dc lulls. Lcj/. ])p. 390, 391, dc (^or. p. 235 ; Acsch. 
dc.Fals. Jauu pp. 29, 40, &c.) In tlic course of the 
iu;xt tliree v'ears, ( a;r.soble])tes seems to have reco¬ 
vered strength siiflicicnt t(> throw off the yoke, 
and, according to Dioelorus, jiersisted in his attacks 
on the (Jreek cities on the Hellespont. Accordingly, 
in me. 343, Philip again marched against him, 
d(;reated him in several battles, and reduced him 
to the condition of a tributary. (Diod. xvi. 71; 
Fp. Phil, ad Ath. up. l)cm. jip. 1(10, 1(11 ; Dem. 
dc. (V/ers. p. 105.) I E. E.] 

CEItVA'KlUS PRO'CITLUS. [PiumuLU.s.] 
CEllVl'DIUS SCAE'VULA. [Scaevola.J 
(.'•ERYX (KTipu^), an Attic hero, a son of 
Ilermos and Agluuros, from whom the priestly 
familv of the Cervees at Athens derived their origin. 
(Pans. i. 38. v' 3.) [ L. 8.J 

CESE'LLIUS BASSUS. [Ba.ssus, p. 472, h.] 
CESTTA'NUS, a suruame wliich occurs on se¬ 
veral coins of the Phu'toria g(;ns, but is not men¬ 
tioned in any ancient writer. LPi.aktokiu.s.J 
CE'STIDS. 1. Cicero mentions three persons 
of this name, who perhaps are all the Siiine : one 
in the oration for Flaceus, ii. c. 59 (c. 13), another 
(C. Cestiiis) in a letter to Atlieus, me. 51 {udAtl. 
V. 13), .and a third (C. Cestius) as jiraetor in n. <:. 
44, wlu», he siij's, refiuscd a province from Antony. 
(yV//7. iii. 10.) As the last belonged to the aris- 
tocnitical party, it is pro])abl(; that he is the same 
(Vstius who perished in the proscription, n. c. 43. 
(A])pian, It. C. iv. 2(1.) 

2. C'EsTitrs, surnamed Mackdontcttr, on ac¬ 
count of his having formerly .served in Macedonia, 
was a native of Perusia. When this town was 
t.aken by Augustus in «. c. 41, he set fire to hia 
house, which occasioned the coiiHagratioii of the 
whoK; city, and then stabbed himself and leaped 
into the flames. (Appian, Ii. C. v. 49; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 74.) 

3. (-KSTIU.S Cali.I's. [(Jam.us.] 

4. Cksthis Prociilus, accused of repctund.ac, 
but acquitted, a. d. 5(1. (Tac. A//«. xiii. ,30.) 

.5. (’E.sTJt;s 8E^'KRT's, au infaniuu.s informer 
under Nero. (Tac. Hist. iv. 41.) 

'J'he name Cestius is chiefly remarkable on ac- 
rount of its couuoxion with two monuments at 
Rome, the T‘(ms Cestius .and the Pyramid of Ces- 
tims, both of whicii are still remaining, Tliis bridge, 
wliicb connects the island of the Tiber with tlie 
.laniculum, is su})posod by some writers to have 
been built by the consul C. Cestius Callus, in the 
reign of Tib<*rius ; but ns it Bcoms improbable that 
.a private person would liavc been allowed to give 
his name to a public work under the empire, its 
crcctioTi is generally roferied to the time of tlie 
republic. The Pyramid of Cestius, which was 
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uaod as a burial-place, stamls near the Porta Osti- 
ensis, and part of it is within and part witliout the 
walls of Aurelian. From an inscription upon it 
w(* are told, that it was erected, in accordance 
with a testamentary provision, for C. (.'estius, the 
son of Lucius, avIio had been Epulo, Praetor, Tri¬ 
bune of the plcbs, and one of the seven Kpulones; 
and from another inscriptlfm on it, in which the 
names of AI. Valerius Messalla Corvinus and M. 
A'p-ippa occur, we l(‘arn, that it was built in tluj 
reiiru of Augustus. Whether this C. Cestius is to 
be identified with one of the persons of this name 
mentioned by (.’icero fseo above. No. 1 |, as some 
modern writers have supposed, cannot be deter- 
min(‘d. 

The name of L. Cestius occurs ou two coins, 
together with that of C. Norbanus ; but who these 
two })(‘rKons were is quite uncertain. A specimen 
of oiK^ of these coins is given below: the obverse 
rejireseiits a female head covered with an elejdiant’s 
skin, the nsverse a sella, cnrults with a helmet on 
the top of it. (Eckhel, v. p. IGD.) 



L. CE'STIUS PIUS, a native of Smyrna, taught 
rhetoric at Rome a few years before the commonce- 
meiit of the ('hristian era. Tie was chiefly cele¬ 
brated on account of the declamations which In^ 
was wont to deliver in places of ptiblic resort in 
n*ply to the orations of (’icero ; hut neither Seneca 
nor (Quintilian sj)eaks of him with any n'sjuTt. No 
fragnu’jit of liis works lias becMi ]»res<Tved. (Iliero- 
iiym. ap. Chmu. ud ()!. c\ei.; Seiu'c. Cim- 

truv. iii. praef., Suasar. vii.; (Quintil. x. i). § 2(1; 
Meyer, Orator. liuman. Frapvt.) [W. K.) 

CETHJi'dUS, the name of a. patrician family 
of the (/ornclia gens. Tlu; family was of old date. 
'I’liey sei'in to have kejit n]i an old fa.shion of wear¬ 
ing their arms bare, to \vhich Horace alludes in 
tile words ciurtuti ('‘cllu'iii {Art^ Pul'i. .')(>)'» ‘“*‘1 
Imean (ii. .04,‘5) describes the associate of ('atiline 
isee No. {(1 thus, c.vacriupiv diouus tntat/a OrUnpi. 

1. M. (klUNJiJ.lU.S M. K. M. N. (’’ETlIKGLi.S, Was 
curule aedile in n. c. 2115, and pontifex inaxiniiis 
in the same y(\'ir upon tlie deatli of L. Leiitulus; 
praetor in 211 when he had the charge of Apulia; 
cmiKor in 20,0 with P. Scmyironius Tuditaniis; and 
consul with the same colleague in 204. In tin; 
iK'.vt year he commanded as })rocon.snl in Cisalpine 
Caul, where with the praetor (Quiiitiliiis Varus he 
defeated Mago, the brother of Hannibal, and com- 
pelhid him to quit Italy. He died in u. c. 10(> 
(Liv. XXV. 2, 41, xxvii. 11, xxix. 11, xxx. 18.) 
His eloquence was rated very high, so that Ennius 
gave liiiii the name of Suadac nicdal/u (ap. (ae. 
Cat. AfaJ. 14 ; comp.//;•«/!. 15), and Horace twice 
refers to him as an ancimit autlioi-ity for the usage 
of Latin words. (Fpist. ii. 2. ]\C), Am l*ocl. 
and Schol. ad be.) 

2. C. Cornelius L. f. M. n. Ckthkgus, com¬ 
manded in Spain us proconsul in b. c. 200, before 
lie had been aedile. Elected aedile in his absence 
be exhibited the games w’ith great magnificence. 
(b. c. 199.) As consul (b. c. 197), he defeated 
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the Insnbrians and Ccnornaiiiaiis in Cisalpine Gaul, 
and triumphed. He was censor in 194 ; and to¬ 
wards the close of the next year, after holding the 
lustrum, he went as joint commissioner with Scipio 
Africanus and Minuciiis Rufus to mediate between 
Masinissa and Carthage. (Liv. xxxi. 4.9, 50, 
xxxii. 7, 27—30, xxx iii. 23, xxxiv. 44, G2.) 

3. P. Cornelius L. f. P. n. (5etheous, curule 
aedile in n. u. 187, praetor in 18.5, and consul in 
181. The grave of Numa was discovered in his 
consulship. He triumyihed with liis colleague 
Ilaebiiis Taniphilus over the Ligurians, though no 
battle liad been fought,—an honour that had not 
biien granted to any one before. ' in 173 he was 
one of the ten commissioners for dividing the Li¬ 
gurian and Gallic lands. (Liv. xxxix. 7, 23, xl. 18; 
Val. Max. i. 1. g 12; ]»lin. JI. N. xiii. 13. s. 27 ; 
Plut. A'/ott. 22 ; Tiiv, xl. 38, xlii. 4.) 

4. P. Corneiuus Cetiieoits, praetor in 184 
B. u. (Inv. xxxix. 32, 38, 39.) 

5. Al. Cornelius C. f. (J. n. Cethkgus, was 
sent in B. 171 as oiu! of a commission into Cis¬ 
alpine (xaiil, to iiHiuire why tlie consul (^ Cassius 
Longinus had left his province. In lb'.9 he was 
triumvir coloniae doducendae, in order to plant an 
additional body of citixens at Aquileia. As consul 
in 1(»0 he drained a part of the Pontine Marshes. 
(Uv. xliii. 1, 17, J'dpit. 4(),) 

0. L. Cornelius ('etii EG us, one of the chief 
su])porters of a bill l)roiiglit in (it. c. 149) by L. 
Scribonius Libo, tribune of the phdis, to impeach 
Serv. Sulpieius Galha for breach of his word, in 
jnitting St,me of the Jjusitanians to death, and 
selling others as shnes. (Liv. Jdpit. 4.9 ; Cic. de 
Oral, i. 52, I trot. 23, ad Atf. xii. 5.) 

7. P. (kiiiNELius Cktii kg us, a friend of Marius, 
who being proscribed by Sulla (n. u. 88) lied with 
the younger Alarius into Numidia, but returned 
next year to Rome with tlic heads of his party. 
In 83, how'cver, he went over to Sulla, and was 
pardoned. (Ajqiian, It. i. (»() G2, 8(J.) Not¬ 
withstanding his notorious bad lift, and utter want 
of faith, he retained great ])ower and inflnouct' 
even after Sulla's dt'ath ; and it w.-is he W'ho joined 
the consul Al. Cotta in jn-oenring the unlimit«‘d 
coininand of the Alediterranean for a man lik(‘ 
himself, AT. Auloniiis Cretieiis IAntonius, No. 
9] ; nor did Ijueulliis disdain to sue (’elhegus’ 
coneuhisie t(» use her inteu'st ill his favour, when 
1 h‘ was seeking to obtain the command against 
Alithridali‘s. (Cic. J*urud. v. 3; Pint. Lueull, 5, 
0’; comyi. Cie. pro Chieut. 31.) 

8. C. Cornelius Cethegus, one of Catiline’s 
crew. His protligate character shewed itself in 
early youth (Cic. pm iSnIf. 25); the heavy debts 
he had contracted made him ready for any des¬ 
perate political attempt; and bid'ore he was old 
enough to be aedile, he had leagued himself with 
Catiline, (b. c. 0*3.) When his chief left Roini', 
after Cicem’s first speech, Cethegus staid behind 
under the orders of licntulus. His eharge was to 
murder the leading senators. But the tai'dinoss of 
Lentulus prevented any thing being done. Cethegus 
was arrested and condemned to death with the 
other conspirators, the evidimce against him being 
the swords and daggers which he had collected in 
his house, and the letter under his hand and seal 
which he liad given to the Allohrogian ambas¬ 
sadors. Cethegus was a bold, rash, enterprising 
man (maniis vesana Cetlw-gi., Lucan, ii. 543 ; comp. 
Cic. in Cat. iv. O') ; and if the chief part, after 
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Catiline’s departure, had fallen to him instead of 
Lentulus, it is more than possible that Rome 
would have been bred and pillaged, and her best 
citizens murdered. (Sail. (\it. 17,'l(>—.50, 5.5 ; 
Cic. in Cat. iii. 3, 5—7, pro Sul/. 0, 2.5, &c., post 
Red. in Sen. 4, pro Domo., 24 ; Appian, Ji. C. ii. 
2—.5, &c., 1.5.) [H. G. L.] 

CEYX (KTiu^), lord of Tmcbis, was connected 
by friendship with Heracles. He was the father 
of Ilippasus, who fc'll in battle fighting .is 
the ally of Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 0, 
&c.) According to others, Ceyx was a nephew of 
Heracles, who built for him the town of Trachis. 
Muller {Dor. ii. 11. § 3, comp. i. 3. § .5) supposes 
that the marriage «if Ce^x and Ills connexion with 
Heracles wen* subjects of an<-ient jiocms. [L. S.] 
CHA'BRIAS (Xa&pi'av), the Athenian general, 
makes his first appearance in history as the suc¬ 
cessor of Ijihicratoa in the command of the Atlu> 
nian force at Horinth in n. 3.‘),‘>, according to 
Diodorus (xiv. fl2), who jilaces it, however, at 
least a year too soon, since it was in 392 that 
Jphicrates, yet in command, defeated the Spartan 
Mora. (See Xen. //elL iv. 3. § 34 ; Schneid. ad 
//ell. iv. .5. § HI.) In n. c. 333, on his way 
to (’yprus to aid I'ivagoras against the Persians, 
Chabrias landed in Aegina, and gJiined by an 
ambuscade a decisive victory over the Spartans, 
who lost their comniaiub'r Gorgopas in the en¬ 
gagement. 'J'lu! conseguejice of his success was, 
that the Athenians were deliven'd for a time from 
the annoyance to which they liad been subji'cted 
from Aegina by the Spartans and Aeginetans. 
(Xen. //«//. V. 1. § 10, Ac.; comj). iv. 3. 21 ; 

Polyaen. iii. 10; Dein. c. Lrpt. p. 47.0, ad fin.) 
In M. c. 373 he was joined with 'i’imotheus and 
Callistratus in the command of the forces which 
were despatched to the aid of Thebes against 
Agesilans, and it was in the course of this cam- 
jiaign that he adopted for the first time that 
mameuvro for which he became so celebmtod,— 
ordering his men to await the attack wdth their 
spears pointed tigainst the enemy and tlndr shields 
resting on one knee. The attitude was a formidable 
one, and the Spartans did not venture to charge. 
A statue was afterwards erficted at Athens to 
Chabrias in the posture above described. (Xen. 
IJell. V. 4. § 34, &c.; Died. xv. 32, 33; Polyaen. 
ii. 1; Dem. c. Lept. L c. ; Arist. Jihct.vi]. 10. ^7.) 
It was perhajis in the next year that he accejited 
the ofler of Aeon's, king of Eg 3 "pt, to act as 
general of the mercenaries in his service against 
the Persi.ans: the Athenians, however, recalled 
him on the remonstrance of Pharnabazus. (Diod. 
XV. 29.) Put other distinction awaited him, of a 
less equivocal nature, and in the service of his own 
countr 3 ^ The Lacedaemonians liad sent outPollis 
with a fleet of 60 ships to cut off from Athens her 
supplies of com. Chabrias, being appointed to act 
against him with more than 30 triremes, proceeded 
to b<‘siege Naxos, and, the Ijacedaemonians coming 
up to relieve it, a battle ensued (Sept. 9, n. c. 
376), in which the Athenians gained a decisive 
and important victory,—the first they had won 
with their own ships since the Peloponnesian war. 
According to Diodonis, the wdiole of the Lacedae¬ 
monian fleet might have been easily destroyed, 
had not Chabrisis been warned by the recollection 
of Arginusae to look before everything to the sav¬ 
ing of his own men from the wrecks. (Xen. HcU. 

V. 4. §§ 60, 61 ; Diod. xv. 34, 35; Polyaen. iii. 
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11; Dem. c. Aristocy. p. 636; Pint. Fitoc. 6, 
CamUl. 19, de Glor. Aih. 7.) In «. c. 373, 
Chabrias was joined with Iphicrates and Callistra¬ 
tus in the command of the forces destined foi 
Corcyra [sec p. .577, b.] ; and early in 363 he led 
the Athenian troops which went to aid Sparta in 
resisting at the Isthmus the second invasion of the 
Peloponnesus by Epaminondas, and repulsed the 
latter in an attack which he made on Corinth. 
(Xen. HelL vii. 1. §§ 1.5 -19; Died. xv. 63, 69 ; 
Paus. ix. 15.) Two j'cars after this, n. c. 366, ho 
was involved with Callistratus in the accusation 
of having caused the loss of Oropus to Athens 
[CALi.r.STKATUs, No. 3J (comp. Dem. c. Maid. 
]). .53.5) ; and Clinton suggests, that this may 
have been the occasion on which he was defend¬ 
ed by Plato, according to the anecdote in Dio- 
gene.s Laertius (iii. 24)—a suggestion which does 
not preclude us from supposing, that it was also 
the occasion referred to by Aristotle. {likct. iii. 10. 
§ 7; see Clint. Fast. ii. p. 396, note 7e, and sub 
anno 395; comp. Diet, of Ant. s. r. (rvvi^opos.) 
On the authority^ of Theopnm])us, we liear that 
Chabrias was ever but too glad to enter on any 
foreign service, not only because it gave him more 
opportunity to gratify his luxurious propensiti(‘s, 
but also from the jealousy and annovauce to which 
num of Tiote and wealth were exposed at Athens. 
Accordingly we find him, early in n. c. 361, mking 
the command of the naval force of 'I’achos, king of 
l‘]gypt, who was in rebellion agJiinst Persia. 'J’he 
king’s amiy of mercenaries was (uitrusted to Age- 
silaus, who however deserted his cjiuse for that of 
Nectanabis, while Chabrias remained faithful to 
bis first engagement. (.)n the course and results of 
the war tlau-i! is a strange discrepancy between 
Xenophon and Plutarch on the one side, and 
Diodorus on the otluT. (Thcopomp. ap. Athen. xii. 
p. 532, b-; Nop. C/w/Ar. .3 ; Xen. vl//r.s.; Pint. 

37; Diod. XV. 92, 93 ; Wesseling, ar//oe.) About 
II.c. 353 Chabrias Avas sent to succei'd Atlienodonis 
as commander in Thrace ; but he arrived with only 
one ship, and the consequence was that Charidemus 
renounced the treaty he had made with Athono- 
dorus, and drove Chabrias to consent to another 
most unfavourable to the interests of Athens. 

1 CiiAiui>KMiTA.J On the breaking out of the social 
Avar in 357, Chares Avas ayipointed to cnnimaud the 
Athenian army, and Cliabrias was joined Avitli Jiim 
as admiral of the fieet; though, according to C. 
Nejios, the latter accomjianied the exyieditioii merely 
in a private capacity. At the siege of (Jhios, which 
was the first operation of the war, he advanced 
with gallant rashness into the harbour, before the 
rest of the; fleet, and, when his sliip was disabled, 
he refused to save bis life by abandoning it, and 
fell fighting. (Diod. xvi. 7 ; Nep. Chahr. 4 ; Dern. 
e.Lept. p. 431.) Plutarch tells us, that Chabrias 
Avas slow in devising and soracAvIiat rash in exe¬ 
cuting, Jind that both defects Averc often in some 
measure ctirrectcd and supplied by his young friend 
Phocion. Yet his death seems to have been a real 
loss to Atliciis. His priv^ate qualities, notwith¬ 
standing the tendency to profligate self-indulgence 
which has been mentioned above on the authority 
of Theopompus, were at least such as to attract 
and permanently retain the friendship of Phocion. 
His public services Avere rewarded with the privi¬ 
lege of exemption from liturgies; and the continu¬ 
ation of the privilege to his son Ctesippus, from 
whom the law of Leptincs would have taken it. 
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waa successfully advocated by Demosthenes in D.c. 
,‘{,5.5. (Plat. Fhoc. 6, 7; Dem. c. Jji'pL pp. 479— 
4!{3.) Pausanias (i. 29) speaks of the tomb of 
(!hal)rias as lying between those of Pericles and 
Pliormion on the way from the city to the Aca¬ 
demy. [E. E.] 

CilAE'REA, C. CA'SSIUS, the slayer of the 
emperor Csiligula, was tribune of the praetorian 
cohort. He is said to have been incited to con¬ 
spire against the emperor partly by his noble 
spirit and love of liberty, partly by his disgust at 
the cruelties which he was employed to execute, 
partly by his suspicion that the confidence and 
favour of Caligula was the forerunner of his des¬ 
truction, and most of all by the insults of the em- 
j)eror, who used himself to ridicuhi him as if he 
Avei-e an eflFeinin.ate person, and to hold him up to 
ridicule to his fellow-soldiers, by giving through 
Tiim such watchwords as Venm awd J^riapus. Hav¬ 
ing formed a conspiracy with Cornelius Sabinus 
and other noble Homans, he fixed on the Palatine 
games in honour of Augustus for the time of ac¬ 
tion. On the fourth day of the games, as the em¬ 
peror was going from tfie tlicatre to Jiis palace, tin* 
cons])irators attacked him in a narrow ])assage, and 
killed him with many wounds, Chaerea striking 
the first blow. (Jan. 24, a. d. 41.) In the confu¬ 
sion whicli ensued, some of the conspirators were 
killed by the Gennan guards of Caligula ; but 
others, tinumg whom was (’liacrca,escaj)ed into the 
})a!ace. Chaerea next sent and put to death Cali¬ 
gula’s wife Caesotiia and her daughter. He warmly 
supported the scluiine, which the seiuitors at first 
adoptL'd, of restoring the republic, and received 
irom the consuls the watchword for the night,— 
L'ibi‘rUi. Mut the next day Claudius was made 
emperor by the soldiers, and his first act was to 
j)nt Chaerea and the otln’r conspirators to death. 
Chaerea met his fate w'ith the greatest fortitude, 
tlm executioner using, at Chaerca’s own desire, the 
sword with which he had wounded Caligula. A 
few days afUirwards, man_y of the jieoplc made of¬ 
ferings to his manes. (.Joseph us. Aid. Jud. xix. 
]-4 ; Sueton. Caldj. .5(t-.58, Claud. 11 ; Dion Cass, 
lix. 29; Zoiisu’as, xi. 7; Seneca, de (^oiist. ; 
Aiirel. Viet. CWs. 3.) [P. S.] 

CHAK'llEAS (Xaipeas). 1. An Athenian, son 
of Arcliestratus, was sent by the people of Smnos 
and the Atlienian armament there stationed (who 
were ignorant of tin* overthrow of the democnic}' at 
Athens by the Four Hundred) to report the defeat 
of a late attempt at an oligarchical revolution in 
the island, n. c. 411. The crew of the ship W(;re 
arrested, on their arrival at Athens, by tlie new 
government; but Cliaereas himself escajiing, re¬ 
turned to Samos, and, by bis exaggerated accounts 
of the tymnny of the oligarchs, led to the strong 
measures which ensued in favour of democracy 
under Thnisybulus and Thrasyllus. (Tbuc. viii. 
74,86.) 

2. A historian, so miscalled, of whom Polybius, 
speaking of his account of the proceedings at Rome 
when the news arrived of the capture of Saguiitum 
in B. c. 219, says that his writings contained, not 
history, but gossip fit for barl)ers’ shops, Koi/peoK^s 
Kal iraj/5rJjUou \ahias. (Polyb. iii. 20.) We find 
no record either of the place of his birth or of the 
exact period at which he nourished. A writer of 
this name is mentioned by Athenacus also (i. p. 
32, d.), but whether he is the same person as the 
preceding cannot be determined. [E. E.J 
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CHAF/UEAS, artists. 1. A statuary in 
bronze, who made statues of Alexander the Great 
and his father Philip. (Plin. //. N. x.xxiv. 8. 
s. 1.9. § 14.) 

2. A goldsmith. Xatp^as 6 xp^f^or^KTup 6 Kwrd 
vtirov ttoikIXos. (Lucian, Lraiplt. xxxiv. 9.) ['L. S.] 

CHAE'REAS, C. FA'NNJUS, seems from his 
name to have been of Greek extraction, and was 
perhaps a freedman of some C. Fannins. He had 
a slave whom ho entrusted to Roscius tlie rmtor for 
instruction in liis art, and it was agreed that any 
jirofits the man might acquire should be shared 
between them. The slave was murdered by one 
Q. h’lavius, against whom accordingly an action 
was brought by Cluuweas and Roscius for damages. 
Roscius obtained a faim for himself from the de- 
fendiint by way of composition, and was sued by 
Ghaereas, who insisted that he had received it for 
both the plaintilfs. The matter was at first refiuTcd 
to arbitration, but further disjiiites arose, and the 
transaction ultimately gave occasion to the action 
of Chaereas against Roscius, in which the latter 
was defended by Cicero in a speech {proQ.Roscw) 
j)artial!y extant. AVe must form but a low opinion 
of the respectability of Cliaereas if we trust the 
testimony of Cicero, who certainly indulges himself 
in the full Uccnsi! of an advocate, and spares neither 
the character nor the personal appearance of the 
plaintiir. (See especially c. 7.) ( E. E.] 

CHAKRE'(UIATES (Xatpf/rgaTr??), a disci])le 
of Socrates, is honourably recorded (Xcm. Mem. i. 
2. § 48) us one of those who attended bis instruc¬ 
tions with the sincere desire of d('riving moral ad¬ 
vantage from them, and who did not disgr:u'e by 
their practice the lessons they had received. An 
inveteraUi quarrel between himself and liis elder 
brother Cliaerephon serves in Xenophon as the oc¬ 
casion of a good li'Cture on the subj(-'ct of brotherly 
Jove from Socrates, uho ajipcars to have succeeded 
in reconciling ihcm. (Xcn. Mem. ii. 3.) [E. E.] 

CHAEKI'/MON (Xaipi^pup). 1. An Athenian 
tnigic poet of considi'ralile emiiience. We have no 
precise iiifonnation about the time at which he 
Jived, but he must certaiiily be ]tlaced later than 
Aristophanes, sinc(‘, though his style was remark¬ 
ably calculated to expose him to the ridicuh; of a 
comoedian, be is nowheri* mentioned by that poet, 
not even in the Froijs. On the other band, he was 
attacked b_v the comic poets, Eubulus (Athcn. ii. 
p. 43, c.) and J'lphippus, of whom the latter, at 
least, seems to speak of him as of a contemporary. 
(Athen, xi. p. 482, b.) Aristotle frequently inen- 
tions him in a manner which, in the opinion of 
some critics, implies that ('hac'cemon was alive. 
{Jihet. ii. 2i), 24, iii. 12; PmUein. iii. 16; i. 
9, xxiv. 6.) The writers also who call him a comic 
poet (see below) assign him to the middle conietly 
For these and other reasons, tlio tiim? when Chae- 
rernon flourished may be fi.xed about B. c. 38U. 
Nothing is knowm of his life. It may be assumed 
that lie lived at Athens, and the fragments of bis 
poetry which remain aflbrd abundant prools, that 
he was trained in the loosi^ morality wdiich marked 
Athenian soci(*ty at that ptuiod, and that his taste 
Avas formed after tlui model of tlnit debased and 
florid poetry wdiicb I'lurijiides first introduced by 
his innovations on the drama of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, and which was carried to its height by 
the ditliyrainbic poets of the ago. Accordijigly, 
the fnigments and even some of the titles of Chae- 
remon’s plays shew, that he seldom aimed at tho 
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heroic and moral grandeur of the old tragedy. He 
excelled in description, not merely of objects and 
scenes properly belonging to his subject, but de¬ 
scription introduced solely to afford pleasure, and 
that generally of a sensual kind. He espcciall)^ 
luxuriates in the description of flowers and of fe¬ 
male beauty. His descriptions belong to the class 
which Aristotle characterizes as dpyd fi^pv and as 
Tjdt/cd jutfre SiavoriTiKa. The approach to 
comedy, by the introduction of scenes from common 
life, and that even in a burlesque manner, of w'hich 
we have a striking example in the A/evs/is of Eu¬ 
ripides, seems to have been carried still further by 
Chaereraon; and it is ])rol»ably for this reason that 
he is mentioned as a comic [soet by Saidas, Kmloeia, 
and the Scholiast on Arist. Ji/ict. iii. p. h'.0,1». (For 
a further discussion of this point, see Meineke and 
Bartsch, as cpiotod fielow.) The question lias been 
rjiised, whether C’haeremnn’s tragedies wi're in¬ 
tended for till! stage. They eertaiidy ajipear to 
have been far more descriptive and lyric than dra¬ 
matic; and Aristotle mentions (Miaereniou among 
the poets whom he calls di'ayvuxrriKoi. (/t/nf. iii. 
iL’. ’ 2 .) lint tliere aiipivirs to lie no reason for 
beli(‘ving that at tin's periixl dramas wm-i* written 
without the iutcnlion of hrhiging them on the stage, 
though it often h:!p[tened, in fact, that they were 
not represented ; nor does the passage of Aristotle 
refer to anytliing more than the com pa rn! ire fitness 
of some dramas for acting and of otluTs for reading. 
It is by no iiieuus iiiqtrobable that the ])l:iyri of 
Chaeremon wen' never actually repn'sc'iiteil. 'I'here 
is no mention of his name in the ZiZaaruahictt, Tlie 
following are the pluys of (’haerenion of which 
I'ragnients are jin'servi'd : 'AA<l>€(ri€tna., ’AyiAAcuv 
(.'•ifpaiTOKTotios or Oe/xrjrrjs (a title which seems to 
iiiqily a satyric drama, if not one approaching still 
nearer to a eoiiiedy), Aan'varos, 0U€rrT7jv, 'lu>, 
Mii'vai, *03v(T(Tevs TpavparLas^ C)/Veus, and K4v- 
ravfws. It is very douhtfiil whether the last was 
a. tragedy at all, Jiiid iiuk'i'd what sort of poem it 
was. Aristotle (/-VW. i. 1*2, or D, ed. Ritter) rails it 
,uucTrju d7rdvTuii> rwu fxerptav (comp, 

xviv. 11, orb), and Athenaeiis (xiii. ]).(»()}}, e) says of 
it oTTep dpd/uLa TToAupfrpth' icrri. 'I'he fragments of 
Chaeremon have been collected, with u dissertation 
on the jioct, by li. Bartsch, 4to. Moguiit. 

There arc three epigrams ascribed to Chaeremon 
in the Greek Anthology (Briinck, A«a/. ii. .o.t; 
.Jacobs, ii. 5(J), two of which refer to the contest of 
the Spartans and Argives for 'J'hyrea. (Herod, i. 
J)2.) The mention of Cliaerenum in the Ctmma 
of Meleagrer also shews that he was .an ancient 
poet. There seems, therefore, no reason to doubt 
that he was the same .'is the tragic jioet. TJie 
third ejiigram refers to an unknown orator Euhulus, 
the son of Athonagoras. 

(VV''cIckm', Die (h’icch. Trap. &c. iii. pp. 1082— 
1095 ; Meineke, IJLst. (Yd. ('am. Orcu'c. pyi. 517— 
521 ; Ritter, AimoL in Arid. Poet. p. 87 ; llee- 
reii, De Chaeremone Trap. Vet. Grace.; .Jacoh.s, 
Addilamenia Auimadv. in A then. p. .‘>25, Ac.; 
Bartsch, De Chaeremone Doela Trapu'o.) 

2. Of Alexandria, a Stoic jihilosopher and 
grammarian, and an historical writer, was the 
ehief librarian of the Alexandrian library, or at 
least of that part of it which was keyit in the 
temple of Serapis, He is called Upaypap/JuiTeiis., 
that is, keeper and expounder of the sacred hot.ks. 
(Tzetz. ill ITom. II. p. 128. 11,28, p. 146. 16; 
Euseb, v. 10.) He Avas tJie teacher 
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of Dionysius of Alexandria, who succfHided h - i, 
and who flourished from the time of Nero to th t 
of Trajan. (Suid. s.v. Atoi'jitrtos’AA«{av5pei5i . - 
This fixes his date to the first h.alf of the first ecu 
tury after Christ; and this is confirmed by tL 
mention of him in connexion Avith Cornutu 
(Suid. s. V. *rLpiy4vr}s ; Eus(^b. Hist. Ecc. vi. 19.' 
He accompanied Aelius Gallus in his expedition 
up Egypt [Gallics], and made great professions 
of his astronomical knowledge, but incurred much 
ridicule on account of his ignorance (Strah. xvii. 
p. 806): but the suspicion of Fabricius, that this 
.account refers to a different person, is perhajm not 
altogether groundless. {mU. Grace, iii. p. 546.) 
He was afterAvards called to Rome, and became 
the preceptor of Nero, in conjunction Avith Alex¬ 
ander of Aeg.ac. (Suid. s. i\ 'AAe^andpos Alyalos.) 

1. Ilis chief wmrk aa'us a history of Egypt, 
AA'hieli embraced both its sacred and ynofane Jiis- 
tory. All interesting fi’agment respecting the 
Egyptian priests is preseiTod by Porphyry (de, 
Ahslinent. iA'. 6) and .lerome (c. Jorinia/iion, ii.). 
He also wrote, 2. On IJierogl; fihies (Uf)oy\v(fnitL\ 
Said. .s. r.‘lepoy\v(piKd and Xaipp/um'). .‘h ('n 
(kimets (Trepl Kopprioi/., Origen. c. (/e/s. i. 59 : pec 
haps ill Seneca, Qiiaest. jVat. vii. 5, Ave should 
read ('haeremon fur (.'harinlander ; hut this ns not 
certain, for (’hariniandiT is mentioned by Pappus, 
111). Aii. ]). 247). 4. A grammatical Avork. Ttepi 

(Tvrdeapwif., Avhicli isiiiioted by .Apollonius, (lick- 
ker, Aneedot.Graee, ii. 28, ]>. 515. 15.) 

As ;m historian, Chaeremon is cliarged fiy ,lo- 
sefdiiis Avith Avilful falseliood (c. Apion. cc. .‘>2, .‘>.'5). 
Tills charge seems to he not unfounded, fi/r, be¬ 
sides the ywoofs of it alleged l)y .loseplins, Ave fii'(> 
iidonned l*y 'JV.etzes (CV/r^. a. 6), ihat Cliaeivumn 
stated that the jihoi'iiix lived 7d()() yi'afs ! 

Of his pliilosopliical vi(‘\vs Ave only know that 
he Avas a Stoic, ;nul that he was the leader of that 
yiarty which explaiiu'd tlie ]\gyptian religious sys¬ 
tem as a mere allegory of the Avorsliip of iiatuiv, 
as (lisf)layod in the visible Avorld (upd>p.ivoi Koapm) 
ill ojipositiou to the vie ws of lAiunniciiL's. Ilis 
works AA'ere studied by Origi'ii. (Suid. .v. r. 'lipi- 
yevris: Euseh. I/isl. Eee. vi. 19.) Martial (xi. 
56) Avrote an epigram upon him. (Jonsius, de. 
•Script. Hist. Dhitus. j». ‘J08 ; Brucker, Jlisl. Grit. 
Dliil. ii. p. .543, &c.; Kruger, Hist. Philos. Ant. 
p. 407 ; VossiuH. dc Hist. Grace, pp. 209, 210, 
ed. Westerinann.) [P. S.J 

CJI A'RMADAS, the philosopher. [Ciiarmides, 
No. 2.1 

CIIAERE'JMIANES, artist. [Nicoi-iianes.] 

(’IIAE'REPIION (Xatpeepwi'), of the Athenian 
di'iuns of .Sphettus, a disciple and friend of Socrates, 
is said by Xenophon to luiAc attended his iiistruc- 
lioiis for the sake of the moral advantage to he de;- 
rived from them, and to have exemplilied in Ids 
practice his master's jireceqils. From the several 
notices of him in Xeiioydion and Plato, he apjiears 
to huA'e been a man of very Avarm Je(‘liuy8, pecu¬ 
liarly fiucejitihlo of excitement, Avith a spirit of 
high and generous (‘inulation, and ol‘ great energy 
ill cA'crythiiig that Jic undertook. Jlo it AA'as that 
ini|uired of the Delphic oracle Avho was the wisest 
of men, and received the famous answer : 

'2,o<l}(n 2o(/)oifA?jy ancficorepos 5’ EuptirtSTys* 

dvSpdiv Se irunruv Sw/cpoTrjy ffoipojTaTos. 

I'he frequmit notices of him in Aristophanes sIicav 
that he was highly distinguished in the school of 
Socrates; Avhile Irom the nicknames, such as 
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vvKTcpLS and ir^^iuos, by which he was known, 
and the Aristophanic allusions to his weakness and 
his sallow complexion ( Tc-sp. 1413, yuvaiKl ioiKtis 
; coinp. 4.0(j), it appears that he in¬ 
jured his health by intense application to study. 
He attached liiinself to the popular party in ])olitic.s, 
Avas driven into banishment by the 'I’liirty t^nnnts, 
and returned to Athens on the restoration of d»‘nio- 
cracy in n. c. 403. (Plat. y\poL p. ‘Jl, a.) From 
the passage just referred to it app(‘ars, that he was 
(li‘ad when the trial of Socrates took place in n..c. 
:m. (Xen. il/cm. i. 2. § 43, ii. 3 ; i»iat. C/mnn. 
J). l/>3, (Joj'f/. pp. 447, 443 ; StJillb. ad PUd. Apul. 
p. 21, a. ; A then. v. p. 213; AritUoph. NaU. lOo, 
145, 157, 321, 1443, Av. 120(), 15G4; Schol. ad 

II. rr.) [l.;.]v] 

(3! AFRIPPUS, a (Ireek, a irieiid of (.licero 
and his brother Quintus, frerpioitly inentioni'd in 
ihe letters of the former. {.Id Q. /->. i. 1. 4, 

ad. Pam., xii. 22, 30, ad Alt. iv. 7, v. 4.) 

(lllAMRlS(^Xa7pi.y). 1. A llute-iilaverand har- 
])er at Athens, wim seems to have been more fond 
of hearing hiins(‘lf play than other p(‘oj)le were of 
hearing him. He is ridieulml bv Aristujjluim's. 
(Ar/i. Hi, 331, /\/,r, bJC, He. 353.) From the 
iSeholiast Oii the two passages last nd’erreJ to we i 
Je.ini, that he was attacked also by I’liereerates in 
th('''A 7 ptoi (Plat. Proiaij. j). 327) and,—for there ' 
seems no reason to siiipose this a ditlerent person, 
—by (Iratinus in the Nt/U'.'ris. 

2. A V('ry ancient poet of C'oreyra, mentioned 
by Demetrius of Phalerus {aji. 7,u‘(z. /Vo/eoom. a,/ 
J.i/cojihr.; see Fabric. Pi/j/. (iravc. vi. ]). 3t»l.) 

3. A grammarian (father of Ai’oi-L(>\n s, No. 

lb), who is (pioted several times in the .Scholiaon 
ilomer, Pindar, and Aristophanes. He was pro- 
bably conLein])oraiy with Diodorus td' Tarsus. 
(Falu’ic. liihl. (I'riit'c. i. p. 503, ii. ]ip. 34, 3bt>, iv. 
].p. 275, 330, vi. 301.) [K. F.] 

CTJAFRON (Xapwe), a son of A[>olIo uiui 
Thero, the daughti-r of Phydas, is the inUliica! 
founder of (lhaeroneia in lloeotia. (Pans. i\. 40. 

4; 3 ; Steph. 11 vz. i'. r. Xaipwpeia ; i'lut. S/d'a, 

ir.) ‘ LD. y.:i 

(IIIAI'IRON (Xalpwv), or, according to another 
reading, CHARON, a Lacedaeinouian, who ap- 
])ears to have belonged to the party of Nabis; for 
we find him at Rome in n. c. 133 as tiie represen¬ 
tative of tliose who liad been banished or con¬ 
demned to death by the Achai'ans Avhen they took 
Sparta in n. e. 133, and re.stored the exiled 
enemies of the tyrant. On this occasion the ob¬ 
ject of Chaeron’s mission was obtained. (Polyb. 
xxiv. 4; Jjiv. xxxix. 43 ; coni]). Pint. Philup. 17.) 
He was again one of the ambassadors sent to 
Rome in n. c. 131, to inferni the senate of the 
recent admission of Laceilaeinon for the second 
time into the Achaean league and of tlie terms of 
the union. (See ]). .501), a.; Polyb. xxv. 2; lav. xl. 
2, 20.) Pohbius represimts him as a clever young 
man, but a prolligate demagogue; and accordingly 
Ave find him in the ensuing year wielding a sort 
of brief tyranny at S])arta, sijnandering the public 
money, and dividing hinds, unjustly seized, among 
the lowest of the ]»eople. Apollonides aud other 
cormnissioiicrs were ap])ointed to check these pro¬ 
ceedings and examine the public accounts; but 
Chaeron had AjAillonides assassinated, for which 
he was brought to trial by the Achaeans and cast 
into prison. (Polyb. xxv. 3.) fH. K] 

CHAER(.)N (Xtti'pwe), a man of Megalopolis, 
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who, shortly before the birth of Alexander the 
Great, b. c. 356, was sent by Philip to consult the 
Delphic oracle about the snake which he had seen 
with Olympias hi Ijer chamber. (Plut. Alex, 3.) 
It was perhaps thi-, same Chaeron who, in the 
speech (irepl rwe npas ’AA^|. p. 214) attributed by 
some to Demosthenes, is mentioned as haAung been 
made tyrajit of Pellenc by Alexander (comp. Fa¬ 
bric. liiU. (Srai'c. b. ii. cli. 20), and of AA'hom we 
read in Athenaeus (xi. p. .503) as having lioen a 
pu[)il both of Pluto and Xermcrates. He is said 
to have conducted himself very tyranically at Pel- 
lene, banishing the cliief men of the stiito, and 
giving their projierty and Avivos to their slaves. 
Athmiaeus, in a cool and ofT-hand Avay of liis own, 
sjieaks of his cruelty and oppression as tin*, natural 
eli'ect of Plato’s jirinciplcs in the “ Rf'iniblic” and 
theLriAvs.” j F. K.] 

CHATjCIDKNS (XaAxiSeLs), tlic^ Spartan com¬ 
mander, with AV'liom, in the s])ring and suninier of 
li. <:. 412, tin; year aflcr ilie dri’.'.'it at Syracuse, 
Aleibiades threw' the Ionian subject aili(‘s of Atlunis 
into revolt. He bad been a]i])ointed eommander 
(evidentiy not bigb-admiral) during tin' ];revious 
winter in the place of Melanctiridas, the Iiigli- 
adniiral on oceasion of tin* ill omen of :i:i earlli- 
(|uake; and («n the news of the l)lock;i(le (4’ their 
ships at Peiraeei.s, tlie ^'jiavt.'ins, but for tin* j»er- 
snasions of Alcibia.b's, would lia\e l;e])L him at 
lioiiic allogeilier. Crotisiiiu the Aegai'an with only 
li\(‘ ships, th(‘y eli’eeti-d the i'c\olt hist o!' Chios, 
Frytlirae. and Clazomemu'; then, with the Chian 
fleet, of Teos; and liiially, of Mileius. ujion wliieh 
ensued the lirsi In-uty wi'.li Tissa].lii rues. From 
this time C'laleideas ^ee!ns to ha\e remained at 
AliliUus, watelied liy an Athenian f .ree at Lane, 
Meanwhile, tin* Atiieidaiis \;e!v beginning to exert 
llmmsehes ae;l\el\, and from the small number of 
Chaleideus' .‘iiiji., tiiey ware a!»Ie to eontine him to 
Miletus, and enl oil’ lii'. communication Avith tlu' 
di.salfecli'd towns; ;iml before he eoiiUl be joiruil 
by tlie liigli-adniiral Aslyoelms (who was engaged 
att'liios and Lesbos on Jiis lirst arrival in Ionia), 
Cbaicideiis was killed in a skirmish AA'ith the Atlie- 
liian troojis at Lade in the summer of the same 
A ear (412 it. r.) in which In* had lelL (Ireece. 
('l ime. Niii. 0,3, 11, 17,2!.) [A.ILC.J 

CllALCFDirs, styled in AISS. I7r P/ans- 
a designalion altogether indeiinite, but very 
freipuMilly apjdied to granuuarians, was a Platonic 
])liilo&oplu‘r, A\lu> lived ])rol)ably during the sixth 
century of tin“ (’hristian ai-ra, although many place 
liim .'IS early as the fourth. He Avrole an in- 
terpretatiu Latina partis jirioris Timaei Platoniei,” 
to Avhich is ai>].emled a voluminous and learned 
eoiumentjiry itiscribed toacerUiin Osius or llosius, 
whom Rarth and otla'fs have asserted, iiiuiii no 
sure grounds, to bo Osins bishop of (’ordnY:i, Avho 
took a ])roinim'nt part in the proceedings of the 
great council of Nicaea, Iteld in A. i>. 325. The 
writer of these annotJitions refers oecasiuiialiy Avith 
respect to tlie Mosaic disjiensalion, .‘iiid sjieaks, as 
a lielicver might, of the star wliieh heralded the 
nativity of our l.oi-d, but expresses (linisidf 
tlirongiiout Avitii so much amhiguity or so mucii 
eantion, llmt he has lieeii claimed by men of all 
creeds. Some have not scrupled to inaintaiii, that 
he Avas a ileacon or aivhdeacon of the cluircb at 
Carthage; Fnigentius Planciades dedicates his 
tracts “ Allegnria librnnun ^’'il•gilii” and “ D<‘ 
pri.sco J^ermune" to a Ciialcidius, who may be the 
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person whom we are now discussing, and calls him 
“ Levitarum Sanctissimusbut in reality it is 
impossible to discover from internal evidence whe¬ 
ther the author of the translation from Plato was 
Christian, Jew, or Heathen, or, as Mosheim has 
very plausibly conjectured, a sort of nondescript 
combination of all three. He certainly gives no 
hint that the individual to whom the book is ad¬ 
dressed was a dignified ecclesiastic or even a 
member of the church. This translation was first 
printed under the inspection of Augustinus Jus- 
tinianus, bishop of Nebio in Corsica, by Badius 
Ascensius, Paris, fol. IfiiiO, illustrated by numerous 
niuthematical diagrams very unskilfully executed; 
u second edition, containing also the fiugmeiits of 
Cicero’s version of the same dialogue, apjjoarod at 
Paris, 4to. 15()3; a third at Leyden, 4to. 1(517, 
with the notes and corrections of Jo. Meursius ; 
the most recent and host is that of J. A. Pahrichis, 
IJamlmrg. fol. 17115, placed at the end of the 
second volume of the works of Saint Ilippolytus. 
'J'he text was iniju'ovcd h}'^ the collation of a 
IJodleian MS., and tlie notes of Meursius are given 
entire. ((Jave, JJin/ar. TAlvr. Keefes. Seript. vol. i. 
]). l.'di, ed. Basil. ; Barthius, Ade. xxii. 10‘, xlviii. 
d ; Funccius, De inerti ac deerepila JAmjuae La- 
Ume, Scmietut(\ c. ix. § 5; Brucker, JTistor. (Mi. 
riUlos. vol. iii. p. 54 (5, iv. p. 1322.) [ VV. Jl.] 

CJiALClOECUS (Xa\KioiKos\ “ the goddess 
of tlie brazen house,” a surname of Athena at 
Sparta, derived from the brazen temple which the 
goddess luid in that city, and which also contained 
her statue in brass. I’liis temple, which continued 
to exist in the time of Pausanias, was b<!lieved to 
have been commenced by Tyiidareus, hut was not 
com])leted till many years lat(T by the Spartan 
artist (iitiadas. (Pans. iii. 17. § 3, x. 5. § 5 ; C. 
Nep. J^aus. 5; Polyb. iv. 22.) Respecting the 
fi'stiv.'U of tlie Chalcioecia celebrated at Sparta, 
see Diet, of Avt. s. v. XuAicioucia. ( L. S.] 

CHALCrUPE {Xa\Ki6irr}). 1. A daughter of 
Rliexenor, or according to others of Chalcodon, 
was the second wife of Aegeus. (Aj)ollod. iii. 1 1>. 

§ (5 ; AtheiJ. xiii. p. .5.5(5.) 

2. A daughter of king Eurypylus in the island 
of Cos, and mother of Thcssalus. (Hom. JL ii. 
(579 ; Apollod. ii. 7. § 9.) There is a tiiird mytliicid 
jUTson.-ige of this name. (Apollod, i. 9. § 1.) [L.S,] 
CIJALCIS (XaA/f/y), (»nc of the daughters of 
7\sopus and Metope, from whom tin; town of 
Chalcis in Euboea was said to have derived its 
name. (Eustiilh. ad Hum. p. 279.) According to 
others, Chalcis was the motlier of the Curetes and 
Corybantes, the former of whom were among tlie 
earliest inhabitants of Chalcis. (Schol. Viet, ad 
JJuni. Jl. xiv. 291; Strah. x. p. 4 47.) [L. S.] 

(^IIALCUCCJ'NDYLES, or, by contraction, 
CllALCO'NDYLES, LAcyMCUS or NICO- 
LA^HS lAaouiKus or HiKoAdos Xa\KOKovSuA7]s or 
Xa\/coj/5uA77s), a Byzantine historian of the fif¬ 
teenth century of the Christian aera, of wdiose life 
little is known, except that he was sent by the 
emperor John VII. Palaoologus, as ambasstidor to 
the camp of Sultan Miirad II. during the siege of 
Constantinople in a. d. 144G. Hamherger (LV/cAr/c 
Nuehrichten von ber'uhruten Mduncrn, c^c. vol. iv. 
p. 7(54) sliews, tliat he was still living in J40’2, 
but it ia scarcely credible that he should have been 
alive in J490, and even later, as Vossius thinks 
(/>« /listoriris Grareis^ ii. 30). Chalcocoiidyles, 
w ho was a native of Athens, has written a history 
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of the Turks and of the later period of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, which begins with the year 1293, 
and goes down to the conquest of Corinth and the 
invasion of the Peloponnesus by the Turks in 14(53, 
thus including the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks in 14.53. Chalcocondyles, a stiitesimm 
of great experience and of extensive learning, is a 
trustworthy historian, whose style is interesting 
and attractive, and whose work is one of the most 
importiint sources for the history of tlie decline and 
fall of the Greek empire. Ilis work, however, 
which is divided into ten hooks, is not very 
well arninged, presenting in several instances the 
aspect of a hook composed of different essays, 
notes, and other materials, written occasionally, 
and afterw'ards put together with too little care for 
their logical and chronological order. Another 
defect of the author is his display of matters wliich 
very often have nothing to do with tlie chief sub¬ 
ject, and Avhich he apparently inserted in order to 
shew the variety of his knowledge. But if tliey 
are exti’anemis to his historical object, they are 
valuable to us, as they give us an idea of the 
knowledge of the (Jrecks of his time, espe¬ 
cially w'itli r(‘gurd to history, geograjiliy, and 
ethiiograph}'. Among these cjiisodes there is a 
most interesting description of the greater part of 
Europe, which had been disclosed to the eyes of 
I tlie Greeks by tlie political travels of several of 
Ilnur emperors in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. (ii. pp. 3(5—,50, ed. Paris.) He says that 
Germany stretches from Vienna to the ocean, and 
from Prague to the river Tartessus (!) in the Py¬ 
renees (!!); hut lie observes with great justness, 
that if the (lermans were united under one head, 
they would he tlie most powerful nation ; that 
there arc more than two hundred free towns 
flonrishiiig by trade and industry; that the 
mechanical arts are cultivated by them with great 
siiecc'ss; that th(!y have invented gun-pow'dor, and 
that they are fond of duelling. 'J'he passage treat¬ 
ing of Germany is given with a Latin translation 
and notes in Freherus “(.Corpus Script. Her. Germ.” 
As to England, he says tliat it lies opposite to 
Flanders—a country hut too well knowui to the 
Greeks—and is composed of three islands united 
under one government; he mentions the fertility 
of the soil, the mildness of the climate, the manu¬ 
facture of woollen cloth, and the fiourishing trade 
of the gre.at metropolis, London {Aovbuvr)). His 
description of her bold and tictive inhabitants is 
correct, and he was informed of their being the 
first bowmen in the world ; hut when he says 
that their language has no affinity with that of any 
other nation, he perhaps confounded the English 
language with the Irisli. He states that their 
maimera and habits were exactly like those of the 
French, which Avas an lirror as to llu; nation at 
large, but tolerably correct if ajiplied to the nobles ; 
the great power and turbulence of the firistocracy 
were w«;ll known to him. At that time strangers 
and visitors were welcomed by the ladies in England 
with a kiss, a custom w hich one hundred years later 
moved the sympathizing heart of the learned Eras¬ 
mus lloterodamus, jind caused him to express his 
delight in his charming epistle to Faustus An- 
drelinus : the Greek, brought Up among depraved 
men, and accustomed to witness but probably to 
abhor disgraceful usages, draws scandalous and 
revolting conclusions from that token of kindness. 

'I'lic principal MSS. of Chalcocondyles are those 
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in tho Bodleian, in the libraries of the Escurial, 
and of Naples, in the Bill. Laurentiana at Flo¬ 
rence, several in the royal library at Munich and 
in the royal library at Paris, and that of the for¬ 
mer Coislin library now united with the r«»yal 
library at Paris. The history of ChnJcocondyles was 
first published in Latin translations, the first of 
which is that of Conradus Clauserus of Ziirich, 
Basel, i55(), fob; the same corrected and compared 
with an unedited translation of Philippus flundc- 
lius appended to the edition of Nicophorus Grego- 
ras, ibid. 1562, fob; the same together with Latin 
translations of Zonaras, Nicetas, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Frankfort on-the-Main, l.'>68, fob The 
Greek text was first publislied, with the transla¬ 
tion and notes of Clauserus, and the works of 
Nicephorus Gregoras and Georgius Acropolita, at 
Geneva, IGl.'i, fob Fabrot perused this edition 
for his own, whicli belongs to the Paris collection 
of the B 3 ’zantine histori.ins (16.50, fol); he collated 
two MSS. of the royal library at Paiis, and cor- 
ji’cted both the text and the translation of the 
Geneva edition ; he added the history of Ducas, a 
glossaiy, and a Ijatin translation of the German 
vi'rsion, by .John Gaudier, colled Spiegel, of a 
■^rurkish MS. work on the earlier Turkish history. 
'I'he Froncli translation of Ch.ilcocondyles by Blaise 
do Vigenire, was edited and continued at first by 
Artus Thomas, a dull writer and an erpiivocal 
scholar, and after him by Mezerai, who continued 
the work down to the year Ithil. This latter 
edition, which is in the library of the British Mu¬ 
seum, is a useful book. None of these <‘ditions is 
satisfactory : the text is still susceptible of correc¬ 
tions, and there is a chance of getting important 
additions, as the din'erent MSS. liave not all been 
collated. Besides, we want a good commentary, 
wliicli will present the less dilficulties, as the ma¬ 
terials of it are already given in the excelhuit notes 
of Baron von Ilaminer-Purgstall to the first and 
second volumes of liis work cited below. From 
these notes and other remarks of the leanied 
Baron wc learn, that he considers Chalcocondyles 
as a trustworthy historian, and that the reproach 
of credulity with wliieh he has been charged 
should be confined to his gimgraphical and histo¬ 
rical knowledge of Western Kurope. We ventiu-e 
to hope that th(^ editors of the Bonn collection of 
the liyzantines will furnish us with such a com- 
nu'iitaiy. (Fabric. Jiifd. Grarc. vii. pp. 76.'{—76.5; 
Hainmer-Purgstall, Genchichte lies ihinatiiscluiu 
Jieielu-s^ vol. i. p. 46.0, ii. j). 63.) [W. P.] 

(BIALCO'DON (XaAKcwSwj/). 1. A son of 
Abas, king of the Cbalcidiaiis in Euboea, lie was 
slain by Amphitryon in abattle against the Thebans, 
and his tomb was seen as late as the time of Pau- 
sanias. (viii. 15. § 3; Eustath. //mn. p. 281.) 

2. A Coan who wounded Heracles in a light at 
niglit. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 1.) Theocritus (vii. 6) 
calls him Chalcon. There are four other mythical 
personages of this name. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5, iii. 
.5. $ 15; Pans. vi. 21. $ 7, viii. 15. $ 3; Horn. 
IL ii. 741, iv. 463.) [L. S.J 

CHALCON (Xa'AKcuj^). 1. [Chalcodon,No.2.] 

2. A wealthy Myrmidon, and fiithcr of Ba- 
thycles. (Horn. IL. xvi. 594, &c.) 

3. Of Cyparissus, the sliield-bearcr of Antilo- 
tbus. He was in love with the Amazon Pentho- 
sil(‘ia, but on hastening to her assi.stancc he was 
killed by Achilles, and the Greeks nailed his body 
to a cross. (Eubtath. ciJp. 1697.) [L. S.J 
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CHALCO'STllEN ES. 1. A statuary in bronze, 
who made statues of comoedians and athletes. 
(Plin. //. N. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 27.) 

2. A statuary at Athens, who made statues in 
unbumt clay {cruda opera^ Plin. II. N. xxxv. 12. 
8. 45). The statement of Pliny, that the Cera- 
meicus was so called from his place of work liaving 
been in it, though incorrect, seems however to point 
out the great antiquity of the artist. It is possi¬ 
ble, but not very probable, that the two ])assiiges 
of Pliny refer to the same person. 1 P. S.J 

Cl IA LIN I'T IS (Xa\tr?Tiy), the lamer of 
horses ]»y means of tlie bridle (xaAiws), sur¬ 
name of Athena, under which she had a temple at 
Corinth. In order to account for the name, it is 
related, that she tamed Pi'gasiis and gave him to 
Bellerophontes, although the general character of 
the goddess is sufHcimit to explain the surnaim*. 
(Pans, ii, 4. § 1 ; comp. Atiikna.) [L. S.J 
CllAMAE'LI'K )N (Xa^a/A^oje), a Peripatetic 
philoso])her of Heraeleia on the Pontus, was one of 
the immediate disciples of Aristotle. He wrote 
works on several of the ancient Greek jioets, 
nanu'ly, nepl 'Ara/epeoyros, vepl ^airipovs^ ir^pl 
’S.ijxiavihov^ irepl ©eirrriSos, ircpl Ai(r;yi;Aoo, Trcpl 
Aairou, Trepi UiySdpuv., irepi l^rTja’ixiipov. He also 
wrote on the Iliad, and on Comedy (irepi icupcpSius). 
In thi.s last work he tn'ated, among other subjects, 
of the dane(‘s of comedy. (Athen. xiv. p. 628, e.) 
This work i.s qiioti'd by Atlieiiaeus (ix. p. 374, a.) 
by the title irepi rijs dpxaias Kwpif’dias., which is 
also th(‘ title of a work liy the Pi'ripatetic iihiloso- 
pher Eumelus. (Meineke, as quoted below.) It 
woidd seem also that he wrote on Hesiod, for 
Diogenes says,t}iat Chamaeleon accused Jleracleides 
l*onticus of having stolen from him iiis work con¬ 
cerning Homer and Hesiod, (v. G. § 92.) The 
above works were probably both biognipliieal and 
critical. He also wrote works entitled irepi beuir., 
and irepi iruTvpuy., and some moral treatises, irepi 
ijSoi^s (which was also ascribed to I'heophrastus), 
irporpeiriKov., and irepi pcOiis. Of all his Avorks 
only a few fragments are preserved by Athenaeus 
and other ancient writers. (Ion sins, IJiitf. 

rhiios, i. 17; Voss, de. Hist. Grace, j). 113, ed. 
^V^'sterniann; Biickli, 7Vac/.' ad Pind. idchol. p. ix.; 
Meineke, //A/, ('rit. Com. Grace, p. 8.) [1^. S J 

(TJAMYNE (Xufjivvri)., a surname of Demetcr 
in Elis, which was derived either from the earth 
having opened (xouVftn) at that place to reeidve 
Pluto, or from one Cliamynus, to whom the build¬ 
ing of u temple of Demcter at Elis was ascribed. 
(Pans. vi. 21. § 1.) [L. S.J 

CHAOS (Xcios), the vacant and infinite space 
which existed according to the ancient cosmogonies 
previous to the creation of the world (lies. Thrnp. 
116), and out of which tiie gods, men, and all 
things arose. A different detinition of Cliaos is 
given by Ovid (Met. i. 1, i*v:c.), who describes it as 
the confused mass containing tlio elements of all 
things that Aven* formed out of it. According to 
Hesiod, Chaos Avns the mother of Erehos and 
Nyx. Some of the later poet^use the Avord Chaos 
in the general sense of the airy realms, of darkness, 
or the lower world. [L. S.J 

CHAIIAX (Xapa$), of Porgamus, an historian 
and priest, who wrote tAvo large works, tlie one, in 
forty books, called 'EWijyiKa, the other named 
XpoviKa, of which the sixteenth book is quoted 
by Stephanus By/.antinus (>. c. 'npeos). In the 
former he mentions Augustus CueSiir and Nero, 
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wliich is our only authority for his date. Suidas i 
quotes an epigram, beginning 
Et/u.1 Xapa$ Uptvs yepapijs diro Ilepya/Lcou dKpi]s^ 
which gives his covintrv and ])roression. lie is 
fnsqiiently reh'rreil to by Stopliamis liy/antinus. 
He is mentioned by J'hiagriiis {JJisi. Kcd. v. extr.) 
among those liistorians who inixcMl fable with his¬ 
tory, and this is eon firmed by tlie anonymous 
writer of the ^ De llebus 1 ncredibilibus” (ec. la. 
Hi). (Comp. Vossius, da Hi»l. (iriur. j). 414, ed. 
Westermann.) I.C. K L. C.J 

CIIAllAXUS (Xdpalns) of iMyillone, son of 
Scainandronymiis jnid brother of tin; fumons Sap¬ 
pho, fell desperately in love with Khodopis the 
lietaera at Naiieratis in J^gyjit, ransomed her from 
slavery for a laigc; htmi of money, and, according to 
Suidas (.V. r. married lier. For this, He¬ 

rodotus tells ns, li(‘ w'as velnmumtly satirized by 
liis sister on his rel'.irn l.o Mytilem^, though indeed 
the ])assag(^ is capalile of aiiuther ititerpn tatiou, 
ami may mean, (hat the woman who had infatuated 
him was the obji'et ol‘ Sa])[)ho’s allitek. Athenaeiis, 
contradicting Herodotus, calls the hetaera in cpies- 
tion Dorica; and Suidas tcdls us (s. r. 
di'dOrjpa)^ that Doriclia. was tin' name which Sappho 
called her in her poem. (Herod, ii. l.'ld; Suid. .v.r. 
2tt7r</j£il; Athcn. xiii. p. 5!MJ, b.; Strab. xvii. ]). bOb; 
Alullcjr, Lit. of Greece cli. xiii. § t>; Ov. Her. xv. 
117.) ‘ IKK.) 

CHARES (Xapijs), an Athenian general, who 
for a long series of years contrived liy profuse c(»r- 
riiption to maintain his inlluence with the peoph', 
ill spite of his very disreputable character. AVe 
first liear of him in n. c. b(i7, as being sent to the 
aid of the I’hliaslans, who w<>re hard ])resscd Ity 
the Arcadians ami Argives, assisted by the 'J'lieban 
oominander at Sicyon. 11 is operations were suc¬ 
cessful in relieving tliein, and il was in this cam¬ 
paign undiu’ him lliat Aeschines, tin; orator, first 
distinguished himself. (Xen. Hell. vii. '1. 4;?? 1 b *J.‘»; 
Hiod. XV. 75 ; Ae^icll. de. Fula. Uuh p. 50.) From 
tills scene of action In* was recalled to take the 
command against Oropiis [C.vM.isTUATns, No. b|; 
and the recovery of their liarhour ]»y tin* Sicyonians 
from tile Spartan garrison, immediately on his de¬ 
parture, shews how important his presence had 
been for the support of the Lac(;daenionian I'aiise 
in the north of the Pidoponnesus. (Xeii. Hell. vii. 

4. S 1, comp. vii. b. ’2.) [EnriiKON, I’asimklus. | 

In b()l he was ap])ointed to succeed Ijeostlienes, 
after the defeat of the lattcT by Alexander of Fhe- 
rae [p. l*2o,a.], and, sailing to Corcyni, be gave 
Ills aid, strange to say, to an oligarchical consj)iraey 
there, whereby the democracy xvas o\erihrowii 
with murli bloodsiied,—a stop by which he of 
course excited a hostile disposition towards Athens 
on the part of the ejected, while he faih'd at the 
same time to conciliate the oliganhs. (Diod. xv. 
f'o.) The necessary eonseemence was the loss of 
the island to the Athenians when the Social war 
broke out. In .‘lab Chares was sent to Thrace as 
general with full power, and oldiged Charideimis 
to ratify the ti'caty Vhicli he had made with Athe- 
nodorus. [Charidkmus.] In tiie ensuing year 
he was appointed to the conduct of the Social war, 
in the second campaign of which, after the death 
of (’habrias, Ipliicrates and Tiinothens were joined 
with him in the command, B. c. b.'iO*. According 
to Diodorus, liis colleagues having refused, in con¬ 
sequence of a storm, to risk an engagement for 
which he was eager, he accused them to (lie peo- 
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I pie, and they were recalled and subsequently 
brought to trial. As C. Nepos tells it. Chares ac- 
I tually attacked the enemy in sjiite of the weather, 
was worsted, and, in onle.r to screen himself, 
charged his colleagnes with not supporting him. 
Ill the prosecution he was aided by Aristophon, 
the Azenian. (Diod. xvi. 7, 21 ; Nep. Tim.W; 
Arist. Hhct. ii. 2o. § 7, iii. 10. § 7 ; Isocr. irepl 
’AeriS. § l;57 ; Deinarch. c. rol/irL § 17.) Being 
now left in the sole command, and being in want 
of money, which ho was afraid to apply for from 
home, he relieved Jiis immediate mxi.'ssities by 
entering, conqiellod juuhajis by liis nuTcenaries, 
into tli(‘ scwvice of Artabazus, tlie revolted satrap 
of W'esteru Asia. The Athenians at first ap])roved 
of tills proceeding, but al't-Twards ordered him to 
dro]) his connexion with Arlabazus on the com- 
jilaint of Artaxerxes III. (Oclius); and it is ])ro- 
liable that the threat of the hitter to siqqic.rt tin* 
confederates against Athens hastened at least the 
termination of the war, in accordance with the 
wishes of EubuUis and Isocrates, and in op[)osition 
to those of Chares tind his jiarty. (Diod. xvi. 22 ; 
I)(‘)u. I*liilii>p. i. p, 4(1; Jsoc, tie I\ie.; Arist. liltet. 
iii. 17. § 10.) Ill B.r. .‘I.'i.'l Chares was sent agtiiiist 
Se.slus, which, as well as (.hidia, seems to have re- 
fus -d submi.Hsion notwithstanding the cession of the 
Cliersonesus to Athens in b.o7. [(’eiisoblki’TKs.] 
He took the town, massacred the men, and sold 
the women uiul children for slaves. (Diod. xvi. 
.‘M.) Ill the Olyntliian war, ii, c. bit), he was ap¬ 
pointed genenil of the mercenaries .sent from A ihens 
to the aid of Olyntluis; but he seems to have ef- 
lecled little or nothing. 'J’he command was then 
entrusted to Ciiaridenms, who in the ensuing yeiir, 
.’lib, was again stqterscuh'd by (’liares. In this 
campaign bo gaiiii'd .sonu' slight success on one 
occasion over I'hiliji’s nierccMiades, and celebrated 
it by a feast given to the Atlieiiiaus with a portion 
of the money wliicli had been saenli'gimisly taken 
from Delphi, and some of which liad round its way 
into bis liands, (Diod. \vi. o'J—l>.^>; Fliiloclior. 
up. JJiuj/p.s. p. 7b.o; 'I’lu'ojiomp. and llm'acloid. ajt. 
Allwn. xii. ]>. .h.TJ.) (.)n his ivBvv-q In* w'as im- 

jieaclied liy Cephisodotus, who eoniplaiiieil, that 
•’■'he was endeavouring to give his ticcount after 
luiving got the pi.'ople tight l>y tlie tliroat” (Arist. 
l{!(et. iii. 10. § 7), an tillusion perhaps merely to 
the great embarrassment of Athens at the time. 
(See a very unsatisfactory explanation in Mitford, 
eh. .‘lO, sec. 2.) In n. c. b4() we find liim com¬ 
manding again in Thriwe; and, when Philip was 
]jreparing to uiareli against Cersobhqites, complaints 
arrived at Athens from the Cliersonesus that Chares 
had witlulniwn from his station, and was nowhere 
to be found ; and the people were obliged to send 
a squadron in quest of him with the I'xlraordinary 
message, that ‘’'•the Athenians were surprised that, 
while Piiilip was marching against the Clhorsonesi', 
tliey did not know wliere their general and their 
forces were.” 'J'hat lie hatl been engag'ed in some 
private expe.-dition of plunder is probable enoiigh. 
In tlie same year, and ladbre the di'parture of the 
second embassy from Athens to IMaceiloiiia on the 
subject of the peace, a despatch arrived from Chares 
stating the lio[ieless condition of the alfairs of Cer- 
sobleptes. (Deni. dr. Fals. Lrp. pp. bi)0, b.Ol, 447; 
Aesch. dr, Fah. Up. jip. 2f), b7, 40.) After this 
we loB(i sight of Chares for several years, during 
wdiicli he probably resided at Sigeuin, which, ac¬ 
cording to 'j'lieopompiis {up. Jltiru. xii. p. 5112), 
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was with him a favourite residonee, as supplying 
more opportunity for the indulgence of his profli¬ 
gate propensities than he could find at Athens. 
Jhit in a speech of Dojnostliones delivered in n. c. 
1^41 (t/e C/icrs. p. 97) he is spoken of us j)os.s(‘ssing 
much influence at that time in the Athenian coun¬ 
cils ; and wc may consider liim therefore to have 
been one of those who authnriz(id and defended 
the proceedings of Diopeithes against Philip in 
Thrace. In ii. c. J14t) lie was appointed to the 
command of the force which was sent to aid By¬ 
zantium against Philip; but his character excited 
the suspicions of the liyzantians, and they refused 
to r(‘ceive him. Against the enemy In; effected 
nothing; his only ex])loits were against the allies 
of Athens, and these he plundered unscrupulously, 
lie was accordingly superseded by Phocion, whose 
success was brilliant. (Diod. xvi. 74, &.e.; Pliil. 
Kp. ad Ath, ap. p. Ifi.'j ; Pint. Phne. 14.) 

In he was sent to the aid of Amphissa against 
Philip, who defeated him together with the 'J'he- 
ban general, Proxeiuis. Of this defeat, which is 
mentioned by Aeschines, Pemosthenes in his reply 
says nothing, but speaks of two battles in which 
the Athenians wer(‘ victorious. (Polyaen. iv. 2; 
Aesch. c. (Hra, p. 74; Deni, dc C(n\ p. hOO ; s <'0 
Mitford, ch. 4'2, sec. 4 ; Clinton, / as/, ii. pp. 29.'», 
294.) In the same year (.'hares was one of the 
commanders of the Athenian forces at the battle of 
(’liaeroneia, for the ilisastrous result of which he 
escaped censure, or at least jirosecntioti, tliongh 
Lysicles, one of his colh'ugues, was tried and c»m- 
demiied to death. (Diod. xvi. IJa, «U>; Wess. ra/ 
lor.) He is mentioned hy Arrian among the Athe¬ 
nian orators and generals whom Ah'xaiuler retpiircd 
to he snrrendenid to him in ii. c. iloo, ihongh he 
was afterwards prevailed on l.y Deniadrs not to 
]»ross the demand against any hut Cliaridcmus. 
Plutarcli, however, omits the nanio of Chares in 
the list which he gives ns. (Arr. i. 10; 

Plat. ])(•])/, 2d-) ^V’llen Alexander invaded Asia 
in B. c. 334, Chares was living at Sigeum, and ho 
is mentioned again hy Arrian {A/adj. i. 12) as one 
of tlinse who cfinic to meet the king and pay tlieir 
respects to him on his "way to Ilium. Yet we 
afterwards find him comnianding for Dnreius at 
Mytilenc, which had been gained in n. c. 333 hy 
Pharnahazus and Autophradates, hut which Chares 
was compelled to surrender in the ensuing year. 
(Air. Avah. ii. 1, iii, 2.) From tliis ])eriod wc 
hear no more of him, hut it is probahlo that he 
ended his days at Sigeum. 

As a general, (fliares has been charged with 
rasliuess, especially in the needless exposure of his 
own jierson (Plot. Pelop. 2); and ho sooms indeed 
to have been possessed of no very superior talent, 
though perhaps he was, during the greater portion of 
his career, the best comniamh'r that Athens ivas able 
to find. In jiolitics we see him connected through¬ 
out with Demosthenes (see Dem. dc Fat's, Lrp. p. 
447), — a striking example of the strange associa¬ 
tions which political interests are often tlnuight to 
necessitate. Morally he must have been an incu¬ 
bus on any party to which ho attached himself, 
notwithstanding the apparent assistance he might 
boinetiines render it through the orators whom he 
is said to have kept constantly in pay. His pro¬ 
fligacy, which was measureless, he unhlushingly 
avowed and gloried in, openly ridiculing,—what 
might have abashed any otlier man,—the austere 
virtue of Pliocion. His bad faith passed into a 
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proverb ; and his rapacity was extraordinary, e\en 
amidst the miserable .system then prevailing, when 
the citizens of Athens would neither fight their 
own battles nor pay the men who fought tlnmi, 
and lier commanders had to supjiort their merce¬ 
naries as best tlu'y could. In fact, his cliaracter 
presents no one single point on which the mind can 
rest with pleasure. He lived, as we know, during 
the period of liis country’s decline, and may serve, 
imleed, as a specimen of a class of men wliose in¬ 
fluence in a nation is no hiss a caiisi* tlian a symp¬ 
tom of its fall. (Pint. J‘hoc. b ; Theopomp. ttp. 
Athrn. 1. c. ; Isocr. dr Parc ; Aesch. dr Pals, h-tj, 
p. 37; Eid)id. up. Arlst. Il/irt. i. io. ^ lo; Siiid. 
s. V. X.d()TfiTos VTrofrx€(r€iS.) [ E, E.] 

('llAUKS (Xdprjs) ni‘ an ollicer at the 

court of Alexander the (Ireat, whose duty it was 
to introduce strangers to the king (citruyyeAevs), 
wrote a history or rather a collection of anecdotes 
concerning the campaigns and the private life uf 
Ah'xander (ire/d Icrropia'i) in ten hooks, 

fragments of which are pi('serv(‘d hy Atiienaeus 
(i. p. 27, d., iii. p. 93, c., p. 12J, c., jv. p. 171, h., 
vii. p. 277, a., X. p. 434, d., 43(1, fi, xii. ]>. 7)13, f., 
7>11, f., .h.’Ml, h., xiii. p. 777)), liy Plutareh (J/c,c. 
20, 21, 4(I, 7)4, 7)7), 70, dr Fort. Alr,v. ii. 9). Ib¬ 
is also (pioted hy Pliny (//. A’. xii. xiii. table of 
coiibMiih, xxxvii. 2) and A. (Jelliiis (v.2). [ P.S.] 

( HARES (Xu/)7jv), of Lindus in PIhuU-s, a 
statuary in bronze, was the favourite jMipil of Ij\- 
sippus, w'lio took the greati'st jiains with his edu¬ 
cation, and did not grudge to initiate him into all 
the secrets of his art. (.'hares flourished at tin' 
heginning of the third century B. e. (Anon, ad 
llrmai. iv. (>; printed among Cicero's rhetorical 
works.) Ho w;is one of the grciiitcst artists of 
Rhodes, and inde<-d he may he considered as the 
chief founder of the Rhodian school of sculi)tiin‘. 
Pliny {IT. A’l xxxiv. 7. s. lb) niciitions among his 
works a colossal head, which P. Lenlulus (tho 
friend of Cici-ro, cos. n. c. 7)7) hronght to Rome 
and placed in the C'a])iLol, and which coniiiletidy 
tlinnv into the shade another admirable colossal 
liead hy Deeius which stood beside it. ('J’he ap- 
])arently nnniicessary oniemlatioii of Sillig and 
'I'hiersch, iinprolMihilis for jirohubilis, even if adopt¬ 
ed, Avould not alter the geniiral meaning of the 
sentence, at least with reference to Chares.) 

Rut the chief W'ork of Chares was the statue of 
tho Sun, which, umh-r the name of ‘‘ The Colossus 
of Jfliodes,” was celebrated as one uf the seven 
wondi-rs of the tvorld. (Jf a hundred colossal 
statue.s of the Sun wdiich adorni'd Rhodes, and 
any one of tvhich, according to Pliny, w'ould have 
made famous the place that niiqlit [lossess it, this 
was much the largest. 'I'lie accounts of its height 
dider slightly, hut all agree in making it u])W'ards 
of 195 English fet-t. IMiny (/. c.), evidi-ntly re¬ 
peating the account of some one wlio had seen 
the statue after its fall, if he had not seen it 
himself, says I hat few could emlirace its thumb; 
the fingers wen- largi'r tliaii most statues ; tho 
hollows wdthin the broken limbs resembled caves; 
and inside of it might ho seen liuge stones, 
which liad hei-n inserted to make it stand firm. 
It was tw(‘lve years in erecting (ii, c. 292— 
2150), and it cost 300 talents. I’liis money was 
obtained by tho sale of the engines of war which 
Demetrius Poliorceti-s jiresontcd to the Rhodians 
after they had conipi-lleil him to gi\e up his siege 
ol their cit 3 \ (n. t;. 303.) 'I'lic cohissiis stood 
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at the entrance of the harbour of Rluxles. There 
is no authority for the statement that its legs ex¬ 
tended over the mouth of the harbour. It was 
overthrown and broken to j)ieccs by an earthf[uake 
.')6 years after its erection, (n. c. 2*24, Kuseb. 
Ckron.^ and Chrun. 1‘asc/i. sub 01. 13t). I ; Pol^-b. 
V. 88, who places the earthquake a little later, in 
B. c. 218.) Strabo (xiv. }). Ci!)'2) says, that an 
oracle forbade the Rhodians to restore it. (See 
also Philo Ryzant. ile. Vll Orbis Mirarutis^ c. iv. 
p. lA.) The fragments of the colossus remained 
on the ground 9*28 years, till they Averc sold by 
Moawiyeh, tlie general of tin* caliph Othman IV., 
to a Jew of Kinesa, who carried them away on i)00 
camels, (a. d. ()72.) Hence Scaliger calculated 
llio weight of the bronze .at 700,000 pounds. 
Considering the mechanical difficulties both of 
luodelling and of casting so large a statue, the nicety 
lequiri'd to fit togiUlnir the si'jiar.ate pieci's in 
which it must necessarily have beiai cast, and the 
skill needed to adjust its projiortions, according to 
the laws of ojitics, and to .adapt the whole stjle of 
the composition to its enormous size, we must 
assign to Chares a high jilace as an inventor in his 
ai’t. 

There are ext.ant Rhodian coins, bi'.aring the 
head of the Sun surrounded with rays, probabl}’ 
copied from the statue of Chares or from some of 
the other colossal statues of the sun at Rhodes. 
(Mckhel, Doct. Nma. ii. pp. ft02-.‘}; Rasche, h.e. 
Ihiir, ltd Num. r. Jihoilux, A., b,, 11, &c.) 
'fherc are two epigrams on the colossus in the 
(Jreek Anthology. (Rrimck, Anal. i. p. 148, iii. 
])p. 198-9; Jacobs, i. 74, iv. KiO*. Respecting 
these epigrams, and the (|uestion whether Laches 
completed the work which Chares commenced, see 
Jacobs, Comment, i. 1, pp. 2.57-8, iii. *2, p. 8, and 
Bdttigcr, Amlcntmujvn za 24 Vortnujea uber <lic 
.drcAao/og/V, pp. 19.9—2(11.) [!*♦ 

CHA'RICLKS (XapufA^y), an Atlumian dema¬ 
gogue, son of Ajiollodorus, was one of the commis¬ 
sioners (^rjTTjrai) appointed to investigate the 
affair of the mutilation of tlie Tlermae in b. c. 415, 
on which occasion he inflamed the passions of the 
jieople by representing the outrage as conn<*cted 
with a plot for tlie destruction of the democracy. 
(Time. vi. 27—29, 53, (>((, Ac.; Andoc. c/e J///.n 7. 
p. G.) In B. c. 413 ho w.as sent in comm.and of a 
squadron round tlie Peloponiiesns together with 
Demosthenes, and succeeded witli him in fortifying 
a small peninsula on the coast of Laconia, to serve 
as a position for annoying tho enemy. (Time. A'ii. 
20, 2G.) In B. c. 401 he was appointed one of the 
thirty tyrants; nor did he relinquish under the 
new government the coarse arts of the demagogue 
which h.'id distinguished him under the democracy, 
still striving to curry favour with tho dominant 
party by an unscrupulous advoc.acy of their most 
violent and tyrannical measures. VV'^e may con¬ 
clude, that ho was one of the reimi.'int of the Thirty 
Avho withdrew to Eleusis on the esUiblishmcnt of 
the council of Ten, and who, according to Xeno- 
phon, were treacherously murdered in a conference 
by tlic li^iders of the popular party on the restora¬ 
tion of democracy in b. c. 40,3. (Xen. //c/L ii. 3. 

§ 2, 4. §§ 24, 43, A fern. i. 2. §§ 31, &c.; Arist. 
V'o/jV. V. G, ed. Bekk.; Lys. c. L'rat, p. 12.5; Isocr. 
(fe Big. p. 3.55, d.) In the passage last referred to 
riuarieles is mentioiuid .as having been driven into 
banishment previously to his appointment as one 
of the tyrants. [E. E.] 
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CHARICLEIDES (Xopi/cAefSrjs), a writer of 
the new comedy, of uncertain date. A play of his 
c.allcd "AAuo-iy (the Chain) is quoted by Athen.aous 
(vii. p, 3*2.5, d.). [E. E.] 

(RIARICLEITUS (Xapf/cAetros), one of the 
commanders of the Rhodian fleet, which, in B. c. 
190, defeated that of Autiochus the Great under 
ll.annibal and Apollonius, off Side in Pamphylia. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 2.3, 2-J.) [E. E.] 

CIIA'RICLES (Xapi/fA^y), an eminent physi- 
ciiin at Rome, who sometimes attended on tho 
Einpi'ror 'riberius, and who is said to h.ave pre- 
dicttul bis approaching death from the weak state 
of his pulse, a. d. 37. (Suet. Tiber. 72 ; Tac, 
A fin. vi, 50.) Some medical formulae are pre¬ 
served by Galen {l)e Campus. Alet/icam. see. Locos. 
ii. 1, 2. vol. xii. pp. 55(), 579, Ac.) which may 
perhaps belong to the same person. [W. A. G.] 

CllA'inCLO (XapixAto). 1. The wife of the 
centaur Clieiron, and iiiotlier of Carystus. She 
was a daughter of Apollo, and according to others 
of Perses or of Oceanus. (Schol. ad Pind. Pytli. 
iv. 181; Ov. A/fl. ii. ()3G.) 

2. A iiyinpli, the wife of Eucres and mother of 
Ti'iresias. It was at lier request that Teiresias, 
who liad been blinded by Athena, obtained from 
Ibis goddess the jiower to understand the voices of 
IIk; birds, .and to walk with his black staff as safely 
as if li(‘ saw. (Apollod. iii. C. § 7 ; Callim. Hymn, 
in Pall. 07., Ac.) [L. S.J 

CHARI DE'MUS (XaplSrj^uos). 1. Of Euboea, 
son of a woman of Oreus by .an obscure father, if 
wo may b<4ie\o the account of Demosthenes in a 
speech filled with invective against him. (Dem. 
c. An's/ocr. p. GDI.) On tho same authority, we 
learn that Ik' Ix'gaii his military career as a slinger 
.among the light-armed, that he then became com¬ 
mander of a }>irate vessel, and fln.ally the capUain 
of a morccnary band of “free companions.” (I)em. 
c. Aristacr. ])p. ()()}>, 00!).) In this capacitj’’ he first 
eiilm-ed the Athenian service under Iphicrates, 
wlio had been sent against Amphipolis, about b. c. 
3G7. At the end of sonunvhat more than three 
years, Amjihipalis agreed to surrender to the Athe¬ 
nians, .and didivered hostages to Iphicnatcs for 
the perform.ance of tho promise: these, on btdng 
superseded by Timolheus, he entrusted to Chari- 
(lenius, Avlio restored them to the Ainphipolitans in 
sjiite of the d(‘cree of the Athenian people requir¬ 
ing them to be sent to Athens, .and then passed 
over to Cotys, king of Thrace, avIio was hostile to 
the Athenians at the time. In B. c. 3G0, when 
Timotheus Avas meditating his attack on Amphi¬ 
polis, (Jiaridenius was engaged to enter the service 
(»f the Olyiithiaxis, Avho were preparing to defend 
it; but, on his passage from Cardia in the CJierso- 
iiesns, he was captured by the Athenians, and con- 
smited to aid thcMii against Glynthus. After the 
failure of 'riniothcus at Amphipolis in the same 
year, Charideimis crossed over to Asia and entered 
the service of Meinnon and Mentor, brothers-in- 
law of Artabaziis, who laid been imprisoned by 
Autophradates, but who.se cause they still main¬ 
tained. [Artabaziis, No. 4.] He deceived his 
('Tnploycrs, hoAvever, and seized the towns of Scep¬ 
sis, Cebren, and Ilium ; but, being closely pressed 
by Artabaziis after his release from prison, he ap¬ 
plied to the Athenians to interpose in his behalf, 
}>romisii]g to help them in recovering the Cherso- 
nesus. Artaliazus, liowever, allowed him to dep.art 
ujiiiijurcd, by the advice of Memnon and Mentor, 
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before the arrival of the Athenian squadron des¬ 
tined for the Hellespont under Cophisodotus ; and 
Chari demus, on liis return to Europe, in spite of 
his promise, lent his services to Cotys, whose 
daughter he married, and laid siege' to Crithote 
and Elaeus. (Dem. c. Ariatorr. pp. 6()9-674.) On 
the murder of Cotys, «. c. 358, he adhered to the 
cause of Cersobhiptes, on whose behalf ho conducted 
the struggle with the Athenians, l)oth by war and 
diplomacy, for the possession of the Chersonesns. 
He compelled Cephisodotus to submit, with respect 
to it, to a compromise most unfavourable to his 
country ; and though Athenodorus (uniting with 
Amadocus and llerisiuh^s, and taking advantage of 
the national indignation excited by the murder of 
Miltocythes, wiiich Charidenuis had procured from 
the Cardians) obliged Cersobleptes to consent to a 
threefold division of the kingdom, and to the sur¬ 
render of the Chersonesns to Athens,—yet, on the 
arrival of Cha])rias witli only one ship, the crafty 
Euboean again renounct^d the treaty, and drove the 
Athenian general to accept another still more un¬ 
favourable to Athens tlian that of Cephisodotus. 
Jlut this was repudiated by the Athenians; :uid, 
at length, after much fruitless neg<itiation, (.'hares 
having arrived in the Hellespont with a sufficient 
force and with the authority of cojinnander aufo- 
cnitor^ Charidemus consented to ratify the treaty 
of Athenodorus, still, however, contriving to retain 
the town of Cardia ; and his partisans among the 
orators at Athens having persuaded the people that 
they owed to him tin; cession of the Chersonesns 
(a strange delusi(m, if tlie narrative of evcjits in 
Heinosthcncs may he depended on), they rewarded 
his supposed scu-viccs with the franchise of the city 
and a golden crown. (1 fern. e./I m7ocr. pp. G50, 
()74—G82; Arist. lihrt. ii. 23. §17; comp. Isocr. 
dc I*ac. p. lOf), c.) This appears to have been in 
11 . c. 357. In u. c. 3 )2, hoping perhaps to recover 
Ainphipolis through his aid, they passed a decree 
in spiU^ of the opposition of Hemosthenes and his 
party (e. Aiistocr. passim)^ pronouncing the person 
of Cliaridermis inviolahle, and rendering any one 
wlio should kill him amenable to justice from any 
part of the Athenian einjiin!. j Ckhsoulkptes.] 
In ii.c. 341), after the recall of Cliares, Cluiridemus 
was appointed by the Athenians as commander in 
the Olynthian war. In conjunction with the 
Olyntliians. he ravaged Pallene and liottiuea, 
wliich seem to have been then in tin' hands of 
Philip; but he caused inueii oifemu; by ins insolent 
and profligate conduct at Olynthus, and in the 
ensuing year he was superseded and replaced by 
Chares. (Philochor. up. Diaiiys. p. 735 ; Theopomp. 
ap. Aihni. x. p. 438, c.) Ileiicefortli lie disappears 
from history, though he has been id<'ntilied liy' 
some with the Charidemus mentioned immediaU'ly 
below, in opjiosition, we tliink, to internal evidence. 
(Mitford’s Omcc, ch. 48, sec. 1; Thirl wall’s Urecce, 
vol. V. p. 192, note 4, vol. vi. p. lOl.) 

2. An Athenian, who in n. c. 358 was sent with 
Antiphon as ambassador to Ptiilip of Macedon, 
ostensibly to confirm the friendship between the 
king and tlio Athenians, but authorized to nego¬ 
tiate with him secretly for the recovery of Amphi- 
polis, and to promiso that tho republic, in return 
for it, would make him master of Pydna. This 
was the BpvKovperSr irore drr6^l>7iTOP to which 
Demosthenes refers in Olynih. ii. p. 19, ad Jin. 
(Theopomp. ap. Sml. s. v. rl iari tv rois 
Aijfxofffffvovs ^iKiTTiriKois, K. t. A.; comp. Diud. 
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xiii. 49 ; Deinarch. c. Dem. p. 91, ad jin.) It was 
perhaps this same Charidemus whom the Athenians, 
had they not been restrained by Phocion’s party, 
would have made general to act against Philip after 
the battle of Clumroneia, «. c. 338, and who, being 
at the court of Macedonia as an envoy at the time 
of Philip’s murder, u. c. 336, transmitted to De¬ 
mosthenes, whose friend he was, the earliest intel¬ 
ligence of that event. (Pint. Phoc. 16, l)cm. 22 ; 
Ac'seh. c. CfejA'. p. 64.) He was one of the orators 
whose surrender wjus required by Alexandi'r in 
B. c. 335, after tho destruction of Thebes, and the 
only one in whose behalf he refused to recede from 
his demand on the mediation of Demades. Chari- 
demus, being thus obliged to leave his country, 
fled to Asia, and took refuge with Dareins, by 
whose orders he was summarily put to death in 
B. c. 333, shortly before the battle of Issus, having 
exaspenited the king by soiik; advice, too freely' 
given, tending to abate his confidence in his power 
and in the courage of his native troops. (Arr. 
Anuh. i. 10; Pint. Dem. 23, Phoe. 17; Diod. xvii. 
15, 30; I)»nnarch. e. Dem. p. 94.) Diodorus (xvii. 
30) speaks of Charidemus as having been high in 
favour with Philip of Macedon; but the inconsis¬ 
tency of tins with several of the authorities a])ove 
referred to is pointed out by Wosseling. {AdDu»t. 
l.e.) tE.K.] 

(TIARIDF/MITS (Xapi'SrjiUos), a rireek phy¬ 
sician, who was OIK' of tlu! foliow( rs of Enisistratus 
and probably lived in tin; third century u. c. lb? 
is mentioned by (.\aolius Aurelianus (Dr Morh. 
Acid. iii. 15. p. 227), and was probably" the father 
of the pliysician llennogenes. | \V'. A. (.J.l 
(’llAlUL.\'ns(XapiAaos). 1. llrotherof Ma(*- 
andrius, tyrant of Samos. When the Pereians in- 
vad(‘d the island, towards the commencement of 
tlic r(‘ign of Dareins Ilystaspis, for the purpose of 
cstahlisliing Syloson, tlie brother of Polycratos, in 
the tyranny, Mut'andrius Milan ittod to them, and 
agreed to abdicate ; Imt Cliarilaiis, who was sonu*- 
what cnizy, obtained leave from his brother to fall 
with a body of soldiers on a partj' of tlie most dis- 
liiiguisbcd Persians, wlio were sitting in front of 
till' acr<»j)olis, and waiting for the ratilication of tho 
treaty. The con.seijuence ol‘ this treacherous mur- 
d(‘r was a wholesale massacre of the Samians by 
order of the Persian general, Otancs. (Herod, iii. 
144 -149.) 

2. An Italian Greek, one of tlie chief men of 
Palaepolis, who, together witli Nymphius, betrayed 
the town to Q. J’ulililius Philo, the Roman procon¬ 
sul, in the second Saninite war (b.c. 323), and drove 
out tlie Sainnite garrison. (Liv.viii. 25,26.) [E. E.] 
CH ARIL A'US (Xopi'Aooy), a J^ocrian, and a 
dramatic poet. Whetlier be wrote tragedies or 
coiuediiis is uncertain, nor is anything further 
known of him than that plays of his were rejire- 
seiitcd at Athens in B. c. 328. (Fabric. PiU. 
Grace, ii. p. 428, ed. Harles.) [E. E.] 

CHARILA'IJS or CIIARPLLUS (XapiKaos, 
XoptAAos), a king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, 
and 7th of the liurypontids, is said by Plutarch to 
have received his name from the general joy ex¬ 
cited by the justice of his uncle Lyenrgus when he 
placed him, yet a new-born infant, on the royal 
seat, and bade the Spartans acknowledge him for 
their king. (Pint. Lyc. 3; Pans. ii. 36; Just, 
iii. 2; Schol. ad Plat. Rep. x. p. 474.) Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, the reforms projected by Lycurgus 
on his return from his voluntary exile at first 
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alarmed Charilaiia for Iiis personal safety; but lie 
soon became reassured, and co-operated with his 
uncle in the promotion of his plans. (I’hit. Lijc. 
5.) Yet this is not very consistent Avith Aris¬ 
totle’s statement \. J‘J, ed. Uekk.), that an 

aristocratic government Avas establislied on the 
ruins of the tyranny of Charilaiis, Avhich latter 
account again is still Jess reconcileable Avith tJie 
assertion of Plutarch (/. e.), that the ki))gly j)o\ver 
had lost all its sul)stance Avhon Lycurgus began to 
remodel the constitution. There is, however, much 
probability in the explanation ollered as an hypo¬ 
thesis by Thirl wall. [(h'i cc(\ a oI. i. p. 291), tVc.) 
We he<ar from J’ausanias that (’hai’ilaus aa'us en¬ 
gaged suecessfully in a Avar AA'ith tlni Argiv(‘s, 
which had slumhered for two genenitions. Jlo 
aided also his colleague Aj'elielaus in destroying 
the border-toAvn of Aegys, Avhicli they suspected of 
an inteiitiou of revolting to the Arcadians ; and he 
conimand<*d the Sj)artans in that disastrous contest 
Avith 'J’egea, meiilioned by Herodotus (i. (hi), in 
Avhicli tlie Tegeau women are said to liave taken 
np arms and to have caused tlie rout of the in¬ 
vaders by rushing forth from an amlmscade during 
the heat of the liattli;. (lliarilaiis himself Avas 
taken prisoner, hut was dismissed without ransom 
on giA’ing a promise (which he did not keep), that 
the Spartans .should abstain in flltur<^ from attack¬ 
ing 'J'egoa. (Pans. iii. 2, 7, A'iii. 48.) For the 
chronology of the reign of Phaiilaiis, see (Hinton. 
{Fast. i. p. 1-10, Ac,) 'J'liero are two passages of 
Herodotus, Avliicli, if wo follow the common read¬ 
ing, are at A'arianee with some portions of the above 
account ; hut there is good reason for susjKTtiiig i>i 
hoth of them a eoiTiiplion of the U'xt. (Ib'rod. 1. 
()o ; Larch, ad /oc., viii. 181; comp. Clint. Fast. i. 
p. 144, note 1).) [K. 1'..] 

ClI AKIM AND FR, the author of a work on 
Comets, quoti'd by Seneca. {Q.iKO'st Nat. vii. 

CHARIS (Xdpiv), the jiejsonilieation ofCraee 
and lleauty, Avhieli the Roman }ioets translate )>y 
(intHa and wi* al’t(‘r tiiem by (/race. Homer, 
Avithout giving her any otlier name, describes a 
Charis a.s tlu; Avife of Hephaestus. (//. XA’iii. ,‘182.) 
Hesiod {TJic(ui. 91 o) calls tin; (Huiris aa'Iio is the 
Avife of Hej)liaesttis, Aglaia, and the youngest of 
the Charites. (C()m[). Ku.statli. ad Jfom. ]). I Jlo.) 
According to the Odyssey, on the other hand. 
Aphrodite Avas the Avife of He])liaestus, from Avliich 
W(^ may infer, if not the identity of Ajdinidite and 
Charis, at least a close connexion and resemblance 
in the notions entertained about tlie two divinitie.s, 
Tlie idea of personified grace and beauty A\'as, as 
we liaA^e already seen, divided into a jilurality of 
beings at a very early time, probably to indicaUs 
the various ways in which the beautiful is mani¬ 
fested in the AAmrld and julorns it. In the Iliad 
itself (xiv. 289) Pasitliea is calk'd (.ne of the 
younger Charites, Avdio is destined to bi; the wife 
of Sleep, and the plural Charites occurs several 
times in the Homeric poems. {(Jd. xviii. 191.) 

The parentage of the Charites is diiVerently de¬ 
scribed ; the most common account makes them 
the daughters of Zeus either liy Hera, JOurvnome, 
I'lunomia, lOurydomtmo, Harmoiiki, or Lethe. 
(Hesiod. Thco<j. 907, &e.; Apollod. i. 3. 

Pind. Ol. xiv. 15; Phurnut. 15; Urpli. Hymn. 
59. 2; Stat. ii. 286; baisOith. ad. Ham. p. 

982.) According to others tliey were the daugh¬ 
ters of Apollo by Aegle or Euanthe (Pans. ix. 35. 

§ 1), or of Dionysus by Aphrodite or Coronis. 
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The Homeric jioems ineiitiuii only one CHiaris, nr 
ail indeliiiite number in the plural, and from the 
passage in which Pasithca is mentioned, it would 
almost seem as if the j)oct avouUI intimate that ho 
Avas thinking of a great number of Charites and of 
€a division of them into classes. Hesiod distinctly 
mentions three Charites, w hose names are Euphro- 
syne, Aglaia, and Thalia, and this number as well 
as these names subsequently became gcnemlly 
established, although certain places in Creece re¬ 
tained their ancient and established number. Thus 
the Spartans had only tAvo (Charites, Cleta and 
Pliaeiiiia, and the Atlieiiians the same numlicr, 
Auxo and IJegemone, Avho Avere worshijiped there 
from the earliest times. Hcrme.siaiiax added 
i’eitho as a third. (Pans. ix. 35.) Sostiiitus {ap. 
Euslath. ad Hum. p. 1665) relates that Aplirodite 
and the three (Hiarites, Pasithca, Calc, and Eu- 
phrosyno, disputed about their beauty Avith one 
another, and when Ti'iresias a warded the prize to 
Cale he was changed by Aphrodite into an old 
AA'omaii, but Cale rewarded him Avith a beautiful 
lu'ad of hair and took him to (h'ete. The name 
Cale in this p:iss:ige has led some critics to think 
that Homer also {ll. xviii. 393) mentions the 
names of two Charites, Pusithea and Cale, and 
that KoXp should accordingly be written by a 
capital initial. 

The cliuructcr and nature of the Charites are 
suflicieiitly ex])ressed by the names they bear: 
tliey w^ere conci'ived as the goddesses who gave 
festive joy and enhanced the enjoyments of life by 
relineiiKMit and gentleness. Gracefulness and 
beauty in social intercourse are therefore attrihuteil 
to them, (llorat. Carm. iii. 21,22; Piml. ()L 
xiv. 7, Nc.) 'fhey uie mostly described us being 
ill till' service or attendance of other divinities, as 
real joy exists only in circles wdiere the imlividual 
gives iij) his own self and makes it his main object 
to aliord pleasure to otliers. 'I'lie less beauty is 
ambitious to ruio, the greater is its victory; and 
the less homage it demands, the more freely is it 
j.'aiJ. These seem to he the ideas embodied in the. 
Charites. 'J’hey lend their grace and beauty to 
CA-erything tliat delights and elevates gods and 
men. 'I'liis notion u'as probably the cause of 
Charis being called the Avife of Hephaestus, the 
divine artist. The most perfect Avorks of art are 
thus called the Avorks of the Chariti's, and the 
greatest artists arc tlunr favourites. 'The genth'- 
iiess and gracefulness which they impart to man’s 
ordinary pleasures are exj>ressi;d by tln*ir moderat¬ 
ing tile exciting iailuence of wine (Hor. Carm. iii. 
19. 15; Pind. OL xiii. 18), and by their accom 
panying Ajdirodite and Eros. (Uoin. Od. viii. 
364, xviii. 1.94; Pans. vi. 24. $ 5.) They aLo 
assist H(‘rmes and IN'itho to give grace to elo- 
ipience and persuasion (Hesiod. Op. 63), and Avis- 
dom itself receives its cliarms from them. Poetry, 
how-'ver, is the art wdiich is espixiially favoured 
by iheiii, Avheiico tlu'y are called ipaaipoXtroL or 
(piKriar'ipaATroi. For the same reason they are tlie 
friends of the Muses, Avitli Avhom they live to¬ 
gether in Olympus. (lies. T/ieoy. 64 ; Eurip. 
Here. fur. 673; 'I’heocrit. xvi. in fin.) Poets are 
iiispiri'd by the Muses, but the application of their 
songs to the cinbellisliinent of life and the festivals 
of the gods are the work of the Charites. Late 
Roman writers describe the Charites (Gratiae) as 
the symbols of gr.ititude and benevolence, to which 
they were led hy the meaning of the word yratia 
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in their own language. (Seiu^c. iJc i. li; 

comp. Diod. v. 7.’5.) 

'J'he worship of the Charitos was be]iev(!d to 
have been first introduced into Hoeotia by Mteo- 
cluH or Etcodes, the son of ("ejjliissus, in tlie valley 
of that river. (Pans. ix*. .‘>o. § J; Theocrit. xvi. 
104; I’ind. 01. xiv.) At Ordiomenos and in the 
island of Paros a festival, tlu' 

was celebrated to th<^ Cliarites. (Kustath. ad 
Jlom. ];. 1})4.‘5 ; Apollod. iii. lo. § 7.) AtOrcho- 
monos tlu'y wore worshipped from early times in 
the form of rude stones, which were believed to 
have fallen from lii-aA^en in the time of Eteodes, 
(T’aus. ix. 3d, ^ 1 ; Strab. ix. p. 411.) Statues 
of them arc uumtioned in various parts of (Jreeee, 
as at Sparta, on tlui road from S[)arta to Ainydae, 
in Crete, at Athens, Elis, Jlermionc, and others. 
(Pans. i. § d, ii. 34. § 10, iii. 14. § 0, vi. 24. 
§ 0 .) They were often repn'sented as the com- 
}>anions of otliiT gods, such as Jlcra, Hermes, Eros, 
Dionysus, Aphrodite, the Horae, and the Muses. 
In the ancient statues of Apollo at Delos and 
Delphi, the god carried the C'harites on his hand. 
In the earl}'^ times the Charitos were repn^sented 
«lress(!d, but afterwards th(*ir ligiires xvere jilways 
inadci nak<!d, though oven J’ausanias (ix. § 2) 
did jiot know wdio had introduced tin? custom of 
representing them naked. Specimens of both 
dressed and naked n'prescntatlons of the Cliarites 
are still extant. Their character is that of unsus¬ 
picious maidens in tlie full bloom of life, and they 
usually ('inbraco one another. TIudr attrilnitcs 
dilfer according to the divinities upon whom they 
attend ; as the companions of Apollo they often 
carry musical instruments, and as the com])anions 
of .Xjihroditc' thc'y carry inyrth'S, roses, or dice, the 
favouriti'game of youth. (Hirl, Al^t/iol. Hihlcrb. 
ii. p. 215, kc.) [Ia S.J 

CIIAPPSIUS (XapiViov), a son of Lycaoii, to 
xvhoiii Iradition ascribed tlie foundation of Chari- 
siae in Arcadia. (Pans, viii. 3. i; 1 ; Ste]tb. Pv/-. 
.v.r.) ‘ |L.S.:| 

CHARPSTIIS (Xapierios)., a Creek orator and 
a contem])nrarv of Deinostlieiies, WTole orations for 
others, in which ho iinilated the style of JA-sias. 
He was ill his turn imitated by Ilegesias. (Cic. 
Jinti. 83.) His orations, which were extant in the 
time of Quintilian ami Uutilius Tnipus, must liave 
bei’ii of considerable merit, as we learn from tin* 
fonnei' writer (x. i. § 78), that tln'V w'ere ascribed 
by some to Menander. Uutilius Lujuis (i. 10, ii. (i) 
lias given two extracts from them. (Coinp. Uuhii- 
keii, ad RulU. Lap. i. 10; W’estcrmaiiii, (I'escL 
dcr (Irivch. Jlcrcdlsuiiilicif. § 51, n. 34.) 

CHAUI'SIUS, a preshyt(U* of the cliurch of the 
Pliilailelphians in the fiftli c<Mit,ury. Slnutly be¬ 
fore the general council held at Epliesus, a. n. 4.H. 
Antonins and .lames, presbyters of Consbintinojde, 
and attached to the Nestoriaii ]iarty, came to Phi¬ 
ladelphia with commendatory letters from Anasta- 
sius and Photiiis, and cunningly prevailed upon 
several of the clergy and laity who had just re¬ 
nounced the errors of the Quartodiximaui (N (‘un¬ 
der, Kirchengf.iick. ii. 2, p. 845), to subscribe 
a prolix confession of faith tinctured with the 
Nestorian errors. Hut (.■liarisius lioldly withstood 
them, and therefore they prescribed him as a 
heretic from the communion of tiie pious. When 
tbe council assembliid at Ephesus, Charisius accused 
bi^fore the fathers tliat composed it Anastasius, 
Photius, and James, exhibiting against them a 
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liook of indictment, and the confession which tiny 
had imposed ii}>on the deluded PhiladeJpliian.s. 
He also piesented a brief confession of his own 
faith, harnioiiiziiig with tlie Nicono creed, in order 
that he might chvir himself from the sus{)icIofi of 
heri'sy. The time of his birth and death is un- 
knoivn. He appears only in connexion with the 
E])hesian council, A. ». 431. 

The indictment which he presented to the 
synod, his confession of faith, a cojy of the expo¬ 
sition of the creed as corrupted by Anastasius and 
l*hotius, the subseribings of those who xvere mis¬ 
led, and the decree; of the council aft(;r Inx'iring the 
cu.se, are given in tjr(‘(‘k and Ijatiii in the Sarro- 
samia (UntciL'm., ediU'd l)y Labbc and Cossart, vol. 
iii. }». (;73, Ac., I’aris, 1071, folio, See also 
Cave’s Tlidoria Litemrin ^ pp. 327, 328, ed. Jjond. 
lOTO, fol. H.l 

CHARPSllJS, ArRE'TJUS ARCA'DIUS, 
a Roman jurist, one of the lab'st in time of tliost; 
whose works are cited in the Digt'st, Heieiuiins 
Modestimis, who was living in tin; r(‘ign of (lor- 
dianus 111., is usually considered to be the last 
jurist of tlie classical period of Roman jurisprii- 
denee. “ Hie oracuki jurisconsultonini obiniitiiere,'” 
says the ceUrbnited Jac. (lodefroi {Ahniiade Juris., 
i. 7), “ sic ut ultiniuin JClorum Modestinum 
dicere v('r(; liceat.” For an interval of 80 or 90 
years after JModestimis, no jurist appears whose 
works are honoured xvitli citatitm in the Digest, 
unless Julius Aijuila or Furius Anthianus belongs 
to that interval. The only two who can be named 
with certainty as posterior to Modestimis are 
Charisius and 1 Ii'rmogeniamis. Of these two, tin; 
priority of dale is ))n»l)ab]y, for several reasons, to 
be assigiu'd to tin* foinuu’. It may be here iikmi- 
lioned, that llermogi'nianus occui)i('B the last place 
in the Florentine Index. Charisins cit(.‘s Modes- 
tinus with api»lause (Dig. 50. tit. 4. s. 18. § 20), 
]>iit liis (late is nion* closely to he collected from 
Dig. J. tit. 11. s. im. ^ 1, wlu*re he stat(!s that np- 
]>eal from the seiitenct's of tin: ]>raefecti praetorio 
has been aboli.->hed. .Mow, this a})[>cal was abolished 
by Constantine the (inxit, a. d, 331 (Cod. 7. tit. 
(!2. s. 19), and, from the language of tJiarisius in 
Dig. l.tit. 11, it may be inferred, that (■oiistantiin; 
was alive at the time when that passage xvas 
written. (.’liarisius is sonietimi'S (e. g. Dig. 22. 
tit. .5, s. 1. pr.) cited in tin' Dig('st by the nann; 

Arcadius, (pii (-t ('harisiu.s,’'' and by Joaniu's 
Eydlis {dr Magist. I‘o}k Rom. i. c. 14), he is 
cited by the name Aurelius simply. The name 
(’liarisius was not uiicoimnon in the decline of the 
(‘iiipire, and, when it occurs on coins, it is usually 
sj>ell(‘d Ckirisius, as if it were etymologically con¬ 
nected Avith { 'ants rather than ^I'he jurist, 

according to Panziroli (</(■ ('lar. Jur. J/drrpj). pp. 
13, 59), Avas the .same Avitli the Arcadius to Avliom 
Cams, (.’arinus, and ISnmcriamis directed a r(‘- 
seri])t, A. l>. 28.‘5. ((’od. 9. lit. 11. s. 4.) 'J'here 

is a constitution of Diocletianus and Maximiamis, 
addn'ssed, a. ij. .*>00-2, to Arcadius Chresimii.s. 
(Cod. 2. tit. 3. s. 27.) Panziroli Avould here read 
Ch.arisius for Chresimu.s, and Avould also identify 
our Charisius Avith the (^arisius (Vat. M.S.; vulg. 
Icct. Charissiinus), praeses of Svria, to Avhom was 
addressed (a. d. 29(i) an earlier constitution of th(; 
same emperors. (Cod. 9. tit. 41. s, 9.) The.se 
identifications, however, though not absolutely 
impossible, rest upon mere conjecture, and would 
require the jurist to have lived to a very advanced 
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age. Three works of Charisius are cited in the 
Digest. Four extracts (Dig. *22. tit. 5. s. 1 ; Dig. 
22, tit. 5. 8. 21; Dig. 22. tit. 5. s. 25; Dig. 4«. 
tit. 18. s. 10) arc made from his Liber singalaris 
de Testibus ; one (Dig. 50. tit. 4. s. 18) from his 
Liber singularis de Muneribus civilibus; and one 
(Dig. 1. tit. 1. s. un.) from his Liber singularis 
de (Ifficio Pracfccti practorio. In the inscription 
prefixed to the latter passage (Dig. 1. tit. 11. s. 
iin.), he is styled magister libelloruin, and Cujas 
{Obss. vii. 2), probably suspecting that he held 
office under Constantine, conjectures that he wjis a 
Christian. For this conjecture, however, there is 
no sufficient ground, for, as Hitter lias remarked 
(ad Ilcituu-tdi Jlisluriam Jar. Rum. g 358), even 
under Valcntinianus the younger, Rome was still 
for the most part pagan, and men, the most ad¬ 
dicted to paganism, held the highest dignities even 
in the imperial household. 

Roth the matter and the language of the extracts 
from Charisius in the Digest mark the declining 
age of jurisprudence and Latinity. The matter 
b(?trays the more compiler. I’lic language is dis¬ 
figured by barbarisms, e. participabta^ reghneu- 
tum^ inc.unctabile^ muniis camdusiac. (Jac. (lodefroi, 
ad Cod. Theodos. 11. tit. 30. s. IG; (Juil. (irot. 
Vitae Jurisc. ii. 11; Chr. Rau, dc A ur. A rc. Cha- 
rish. Vtd. Jurisc.^ 4t>., Lips. 1773; Zimraern, 
i?. 7?. a i. § 104.) (J. T. G.l 

CIIAlirsiCS, FLA'VIUS SOSlTATKR,a 
Latin grammarian, author of a treatise in five 
books, drawn up for the use of his son, entitled 
Jmtitvtioncs Ommmafieae., which has come down 
to us in a very iiiiperfcct state, a considerable por¬ 
tion of the first and fifth books being entirely 
wanting, as we at once discover by comparing the 
table of contents presented in the proocmiuin with 
what actually remains. It is a careful compilation 
from preceding writers upon the same subject, such 
as Flavius Caper, Velius liongus, lercntius Scau- 
rus, and above all Oomminiauus and Julius Ro- 
manus, from whom whole chapters are cited, and 
is particularly valuable on account of the number 
of quotiitions, ajjpanmtly very accurate, from lost 
works. We can detect a close correspondence 
with many passages in the Ars Grainmalica of 
Diomedes, but (Jiarisius is so scrupulous in refi;r- 
ring to his authorities, that we are led to conclude, 
since lie makiis no mention of Diomedes, that the 
latter was the borrower. Comminianus is known 
to have flourished after Donatus and before 
Servius [Comminianus], therefore Charisius, be¬ 
ing mentioned by I'l’iscian, must belong to some 
period between the middle of the fourth and the 
end of the fifth centuries. Osann, who has in¬ 
vestigated this question with great care, decides 
that he ought to be placiid about tin; year a. d. 4 00, 
in which case he probably enjoyed the advantage 
of consulting the great libraries of the metropolis, 
before they were pillaged by the Goths. We 
gather from his own words that he was a native of | 
Campania, in religion a Christian, by profession a 
grammarian, following his occujiation at Rome. 
The Fditio Princeps of Charisius was published 
by J. Pierius Cyminius, a pupil of .Tanns Parrha- 
sius, who first discovered the work, at Naples, foL 
1532; the second, superintended by G. Fabricius 
Chemnicensis, was printed by Frohenius at Basic, 
8vo., 1551, and contains many corrections and 
improvements, but likewise many interpolations, 
since the editor was not assisted by any MS.; 
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the third, included in tlie “ Grammaticae Latinae 
Auctores Antiqui,” of Putschius, llanov. 4to. 1G05, 
professes to be far more complete and accurate than 
the preceding, in consequence of the additional 
matter and various readings obtained from an ex¬ 
cellent codex, the property of Janus Douza, of 
which, however, no detailed account is given, and 
of which no trace now remains. Niebuhr had 
paved the way for a new edition by collating and 
making extracts from the Nenpolitan M8. origin¬ 
ally employed liy Cyminius, which affords means 
for greatly purifying and enlarging the text. These 
materials were promised by Niebuhr to Linde- 
mann, who, however, in consequence of the death 
I of his friend and the destniction of a poi-tion of 
I his papers by fire, succetided in obtaining only a 
copy of Putschius with the various readings of the 
Neapolitan MS. marked on the margin. These 
are given in the edition of Charisius, which forms 
the first part of the fourth volume of the “ Corpus 
Gmmmaticorum Latinorum Veteruni,” Lips. 4to. 
1840. (Funccius, I>g inerii ac decrepit a l/niyuac 
Ijatwae Surmctule., c. iv. § 11; Osann, lieitraye. znr 
CrL'ch. U7id Rom. Litteruiurgesch. vol. ii. p. 319 ; 
Lersch, l)ie Sprachjthilosophic dcr Alien., vol. i. 
p. 1()3.) [W. R.] 

CIIA'RITES. [Charis.] 

CHA'RITON (XaptTcov) of Aphrodisias, a town 
of Caria, is the name by whicli one of the Greek 
<;rotic prose writers calls himself; but the name is 
probably feigned (from ’Ac^poSfTT?), as 

the time and position of the author certainly are. 
lie rejmjsents himself as the secretary (v7ro7po^ei/s') 
of the orator Athenagoras, evidently referring to 
the Syracusan orator mentioned by 'J'hucydides 
(vi. 35, 3(i) as the political opponent of IJenno- 
crate.s. The daughter of llermocrates is the he¬ 
roine of Chariton’s work, which is a romance, in 
eight books, on the Loves of Chaereas and Callir- 
rhoe, under the following title, Xapiruuos 'A^pohi- 
a(foo5 rwv Trepi Xaiptar Ka) KuWippuiiv ipWTiKW 
SirjyripdTcov \6yoi »). The work begins with the 
marriage of the lieroinc, which is presentl}' followed 
by her burial. She comes to life again in the tomb, 
and is carried off by robbers. After various ad- 
Viuitures, she is restored to Chaereas. The inci¬ 
dents are natural and pleasing, and the style sim¬ 
ple ; but the work as a whole is reckoned inferior 
to thos(; of Achilles Tatius, Ileliodorus, Longus, 
and Xenophon of E[)hesus. Nothing is known 
respecting the real life or the time of the author. 
The critics place him variously between the fifth 
and ninth centuries after Christ. The general 
opinion is, that he; was the latest of the erotic prose 
writers, except perhaps Xenophon of Kphesus. 

There is only one known MS. of the work, from 
which it was }»rinted by James Philip D’Orville, 
with a laitin version and notes by Reiske, in 
.3 vols. 4to. Amst. 1750. The commentary of 
D’Orville is esteemed one of the best on any an¬ 
cient author. It was reprinted, with additional 
notes by Beck, 1 vol. 8vo. Lips. 1783. A very 
beautiful edition of the text was printed at Venice, 
1812, 4to. 

The book has been translat(;d into German by 
Ileync, Leipz. 1753, and Schneider, Leipz. 1807; 
into French by Larchcr, Par. 1763 (reprinted in 
the Bibliothcque des Romans Grecs, Par. 1797). 
and Fallet, 1775 and 1784 ; into Italian by M. A. 
Giacomelli, Rom. 1752, and others; into English 
by Bucket and de Hondt, 1764. [P. S.J 
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CHA'RITQN {Xaplrwp), an oculist, who lived 
in or before the second century after Christ, as one 
of Jiis medical formulae is quoted by Galen (De 
Antid. ii. 13. vol. xiv. p. 180), and also by Aetius 
(iv. 1, 1^5, p. 020). lie is also mentioned in an 
ancient Latin inscription, which is explained at 
length by C. G. Kiihn, in his Index Medicorum 
Oculariorum inter Grvuicos Romanosifue^ Lips. 182.0, 
4to., fasc. ii. p. 3, &c. See also Kiihn's Additam. 
ltd KLmch, Medic. Vet. a J. A. Fabricio., ^c. ejc- 
hibitmn^ Lips. 1820, 4to., fasc. iv. [W. A. G.] 

ClIARl'XENA (Xapi^tva), a lyric poetess, 
mentioned by Eustathius, who calls her iron^rpia 
Kpoufidruv. (Ad J/iad. 711.) Aristophanes al¬ 
ludes to her in a passage which tlie Scholiast and 
lexicographers explain as a proverbial expression 
implying that she was “ silly and foolish.” (Ecclc- 
siaz. 943 ; Suidas, s.v.; Etymol. May. and Hesy- 
chius, s. r. Xapi^ivrjs.) She is said to have 
been also a flute-player, and an erotic poetess. 
(Etifin. May. and Hcsych. 1. c.) Nothing is known 
of her time or country. The reference to her as 
an erotic poetess has been understood as indicating 
that she belonged to the Aeolic lyric school; and 
the words of Hesychius (dpxafa ovaa) perhaps 
imply that she lived at a very early jicriod. | P.S.] 

CIIAKI'XKNUS (Xapi^epoi)'or CHARl'X- 
ENFjS (Xa/«|ei/€s), a physician, who }>roliably 
lived in the first ciintury after Clirist, as he is 
mentioned by Asclejiiades Phannacion. Several of 
his medical forinulae have been preserved by 
Galen and Aetius. (Gal. 7Je (hnipos. Mn/icaiti. 
sec. Loc. iii. 3, v. 3, vii. 2, 4, A, vol. xii. pp. G8.5, 
829, xiii. i>p. 48, 4.9, 'iU, 82, 102; Aet. iJe Med. 
ii. 4, 52, p. 40().) | W. A. G.J 

CHA'JIMADAS, jihilosojdjcr. [(.'iiarmidks.] 

CHA'RMIDES (Xap^iSTjs). 1. An Athenian, 
son of Glaucon, was cousin to Critias and uncle by 
the mother’s side to Plato, who introduces him in 
the dialogue which bears his name as a very young 
man at the commencement of tlu; J*(‘loponnesian 
war. (Comp, lleind. ad Plat. Charm. }). 1.54, and 
the authorities there referred to.) In the same 
dialogue he is represented as a very Jimiable youth 
and of surpassing beauty, and lu; appears agtiin in 
the “ I’rotagoras ” at the house* of Callias, s<»n of 
Ilipponicus. [See p. .587, b. 1 We learn from 
X<Miophon, that he was a great favourite with So¬ 
crates, and was possessed of mon* than ordinary 
abilit 3 % though liis exc(!bsive diffidence depriv<*d 
his country of the services which he might have 
rcndi;red her as a statesman. In j$. c. 404 lie wras 
one of the Ten who were appointed, over and 
above the thirty tj’^raiits, to the special government 
of the Peiraeeus, and he was slain fighting against 
Thrasybulus at the battle of Munychia in the sjune 
year. (Xen. Mem. iii. (J, 7, Hell. ii. 4. § 19 ; 
Schneid. ad loc.) 

2. Called also Charmadas bj" Cicero, a disciple 
of Cleitonuichus the Carthaginian, and a friend and 
companion (as he liad been the fellow-pupil) of 
Philo of Larissa, in conjunction with whom he is 
said by some to have been the founder of a fourth 
Academy. He flourished, therefore, towards the 
end of the second and at the commencement of the 
first century b. c. Cicero, writing in b. c. 45, 
speaks of him as recently dead. (Tusc. IHsp. i. 24.) 
On the same authority we learn, that he was re¬ 
markable for his eloquence and for the great com¬ 
pass and retentiveness of his memory. His philo¬ 
sophical opinions were doubtless ccuncident with 
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those of Phjlo. (Cic. Acad. Qiutcsl. iv. C, Orat. 1C, 
de Orat. ii. 88; Plin. II. N. vii. 24; Fabric. Bibl. 
(Jraec. iii. p. 1C7, and tlie authorities there re¬ 
ferred to.) [E. E.] 

CHARMI'NIJS (Xappipos)., an Athenian gene¬ 
ral, who is first mentioned by Thucydides as com¬ 
ing to Samos in b. c. 412. Samos was at this time 
the head-quarters of the Athenian fleet, and the 
force there amounted to upwards of 100 sliips, of 
which 30 were detiiched to besiege Chios, while 
the rest (and with them Cliarminus) remained to 
watch the SpartJin fleet under the high-admiral 
Astyochus at Miletus. He was detached a very 
sh(»rt time afterwards with twenty vessels to the 
coast of Lycia, to look out for the Spartiin fleet 
conveying the deputies who were to examine the 
complaints made against Astymehus. On this ser¬ 
vice he fell in witli Astyochus, who was himself 
on the look-out to convoy his country'njen. Char- 
minus was defeated, and lost six ships, luit escaped 
w'ith the rest to Halicarnassus. AFc afterwards 
find him assisting the olig.'ircbical party' at Samos in 
the iiioftectual attempt at a revolution. (Time. viii. 
30,41, 42, 73; Aristoph. Thrsmnph. 804.) [A.H.C.J 
CHARMI'NIJS, a Lacedaemonian, was sent by 
Thibron, the Spartan harmost in Asia, to the l!y'rean 
Greeks, then at Selymbria and in the service of 
S(!Uthes, to induce them to enter the Liiccdemonian 
service against Persia, n. e. 399. (Xen. A nab. vii. 
0. § 1, Ac., Hell. iii. 1. § () ; Died. xiv. 37.) On 
this occasion he defended Xenophon from the im¬ 
putation thrown tint against him by’^ some of the 
Cyreans, of treacherous collusion with Seuthes to 
d(;fraud them of thi*ir ])ay, and he also aided them 
in obtaining what was du(< to tlnun from the 
Thracian prince. A great portion of this consisted 
in cattle and slaves, and the sale of these and tins 
distribution of the proceeds was uiuh'rtakon, at 
Xenophon’s request, by Charminus and his col¬ 
league, Pidymicus, who incurred much odium in 
the managtuuent of tin* transactioji. (Xen. A nab. 
vii. O', i; 39, 7. 13—19, 50.) [E. E.J 

CHARM IS (XdpfiLs), a physician of Marseilles, 
who came to Rome in the rc'ign of Nero, a. d. 54 
—08, where he aciiuinul great fame and w'ealth 
by reviving the pnictice t)f cold bathing. (Plin. 
//. jV. xxi.v. 5.) Ho is said to have received froxn 
one pati(*nl two hundred thousand sesterces, or 
1502/. lU.v. (Plin. H. N. xxix. 8.) He w'as also 
the inventor of an antidote, which wars versified by 
Damocrates, and is preserved by'Galen. (De Antid. 
ii. 1, 4, vol. xiv. pp. 114, 120.) [W. A. G.] 

CHAROE'ADES (XapoioSTjs), called Chariad(*8 
by .Justin (iv. 3), w-as joined in command with 
Laches in the earliest exj)edition sent from Athens 
to Sicily (u. c. 427), and w'as killed soon after¬ 
wards. (Thuc. iii. 80, 90; Diod. xii. 54.) [A. H.C.^ 
CHARON (Xdpwv), a son of Erebos, the aged 
and dirty' ferryman in the lower w'orid, who con¬ 
veyed in his boat the slindos of the dead—though 
only of those w'hose bodies w'ere buried—across 
the rivers of the low'er world. (Virg. Aen. vi. 295, 
Ac.; Senec. Herr. fur. 704.) For this service he 
was paid by each shade wnth an obolus or danace, 
wliich coin was placed in tlu* mouth of every dead 
body previous to its burial. This notion of Charon 
seems to be of late origin, for it does not occur in 
any of the early })oetB of Greece. (Paus. x. 28. 
§ 1; Juven. iii. 207 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1068.) 
Charon was represented in the Lesche of Delphi 
by Polygnotus. [L. S.] 
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CHARON {Xdpuv\ a distin^nishcd TlieLan, 
who exposed himself to much danger hy concealing 
Pelopidas and his fellow-conspirators in his house, 
when they returned to 'J’hebes with the view of 
delivering it from the Sjxii’tans and the oligarchic;d 
government, b. c. 37ih Charon himself took an 
active part in the enterpris(‘, and, after its success, 
was made Roeotarch together with Pelopidas and 
Mellon. (Xen. //«//. v. 4. g 3; Plat. yWoy/. 7-13, 
de Gc7i. Soc, jwssiia.) 1 P. K] 

CHARON (Xdpttjv), litemry. 1. A historian of 
Lampsacus, is mentioned hy 'I’ertullian (tleAniiii. 4(5) 
as prior to Herodotus, and is said hy Siiidas (s. r.) 
according to the common reading, to have Nourished 
[yfv6fjL€vos) in the time of Dareius Ii 3 ’^staspis, in 
the 7JHh Olympiad (n. c. dd-l); hut, as Dareius 
died in n. c. 4 do, it has been projtosed to read 
for OB' in Suidas, tlius jdacing the date of Charon 
in Ol. G9 or n. c. o(M. He lived, however, as late 
as n. c. 4h' l, for lu^ is relerred t(» by Plutarch 
( yV/c/a. ‘J7) as mentioning the flight of Themistocles 
t(» Asia in «. c. 4(io. We find the following list of 
his works in Suidas: 1. AiOiorriKd. 2. UeptriKd. 
3. 'EWriviKo. 4, Tlt/Jt Aa/jL^j/aKou. 5. AiSuku. 
(). "Opoi AajLc^aKTjroSr, a work (|uoted by Atluuuieus 
(xi. j». 47o, c.), where Schweighaeuser proposes to 
substitute u)pi)i (comp. Diod. i. 2b), thus making its 
subject to be the dunala of Lampsjicus. 7. D/jia- 
rdveis ^ ‘'Apxotn'fs ol tmu AaffeSot/uortwr, a chro- 
nologicjd work. fi. Kriafis -ndKeuv, .0. KprjriKd. 
10. ncpiVAoay d eKTvs rdiv 'HpaxAfiW arrj\uv. 
The fragments of C’huron, together with those of 
Hecataeus and Xantlius, have been published by 
(’reu/,er, Heidelberg, IHhb, and by (kir. and Th. 
Miilhir, Fra(pii. JUstor. (iracc. Ihiris, Hill. Be¬ 
sides tile refori'iices above given, comp. Pint, dc 
Mid, Viii. s. r. Aa/u\pdKr]; Slrab. xiii. p. 5U3; 
Pans. X. 33; Athen. xii. p. 520, d,; A<d. J\J/. i. 15; 
Schol. ad AfndL Rhnd. ii. 2, 47U; Vt>ss. dr Hid. 
(jinicc. b. i. c. 1 ; Clint, luist. suliannis 501, 4b4. 

2. Of Carthage, wrote an account of all the ty¬ 
rants of Europe and Asia, and also the lives of 
illustrious men and women. (8uid. a.v.; Voss, de 
Jlid. Gnuv. p. 415, ed. West<!rmann.) 

3. Of Nancrutis, was the author of a history of 

the Alexandrian and ]<lgyptian jiriosts, and of the 
events which occurred under each ; likewise of a 
treatise on Naucratis, and other works. (8iiid..v.r.) 
'J'he (’haron who was a friend of Apollonius Rho- 
diiis, and wrote a liistorieal commentary on his 
Arp()//auli<'a„ has heeii identified by some with the 
liistoriau of Naucratis, hj' otliers with the Oartlia- 
ginian. {Fiilmc. JUbl. Gnur. b. iii. c. 21; Voss. 
(5; //i.s7. Grucr. jip. 2(1, 1315, 1-Jl, 415, ed. Wester- 
inann ; Schol. ad Aj/nd. Jihod. ii. 1(154.) [K. E.J 

CHAI{()NI)A8 (Xap(fci/5av), a lawgiver (»f da- 
tana, who legislated for liis own and the other 
cities of Clialcidian origin in Sicily and lUily. 
(Aristot. Paid. ii. 10.) Now, these were Zancle, 
Naxos, lieontini, Euboea, Mylae, Himera, Callipo- 
lis, and Rhegiiini. He must liave lived before the 
tune of Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium, i. e. before 
B. c. 404, for the Rhegians used the laws of Cha- 
rondas till they were abolished hy Anaxilaus, w1k>, 
after a reign of eighteen years, died b. c. 47(i. 
These facts sufficiently refute the common account 
of Charondas, as given by Diodorus (xii. 12): viz. 
that after Thurii was founded by the people of the 
ruined city of Sybaris, the colonists chose Charon- 
das, “th(! best of tlndr feUou'-citizens," to draw up 
a code of laws for thi ir use. For Thurii, as we 
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liave seen, is not inchnhid among the Chalcidian 
cities, and the date of its foundation is b. c. 443. 
It is alsi) demonstrated by Bentley {Phalariit,, p. 
3(>7, &c.), that the laws which Diodorus gives as 
those drawn up by Charondas for the ^hurians 
were iu reality not his. For Aristotle {Polit. iv. 
12) tells us, that his laws were adapted to an Jiris- 
tocKicy, whereas in Diodorus we constantly find 
him ordering appeals to the Sijfws, and tin; consti¬ 
tution of I’hurii is expressly called iroXlr^vfia 
hrujioKpariKov. Again, we learn from a happy cor¬ 
rection made hy lientley in a corrupt jiassage of 
the Politics (ii. 12), that the only peculiarity in 
the laws of (’harondas was that he fir,st introduced 
the j)ower of prosecuting false witnesses [McrKTi^ts). 
But it is quite certain that this was in force at 
Athens long before the existence of 'J’hurii, and 
therefore that Charondas, as its author, also liv(*d 
before the foundation of that city. liustly, we are 
told by Diogenes Laertius, that Protagoras was the 
lawgiver of’J’lmrii. (See Wesseling’s note on Dio- 
doru.s, /.c., whore Bentlci^^’s arguments are summed 
up with great clearness.) Diodorus ends the ac¬ 
count of his ])seudo-Charondas by the story, that 
lie one daj’^ forgot to lay aside his sword before ho 
a])peared in the assembly, thereb)’" violating one of 
bis own laws. (_)n being reminded of this hy a 
citizen, he exclaimed, p-d. Af dAAd Kdpiou iroiifcra), 
and immediately stabbed himself. I'liis anecdoU‘ 
is also told of Diodes of Syracuse, and of Zuleuciis, 
though Valerius Maximus (vi. S 5) agrees with 
Diodorus in attributing it to (jharondas. I'ln! story 
that CJiarondas was a Pythagorean, is probably an 
instance of the practice which arose in later times 
of calling every distinguished lawgiver a discijjle 
of Pythagoras, which title was <'ven conferred on 
Numa Pom])ilius. (Comp, lamblich. I’if. Pylhaif. 
c. 7.) Among several pretended laws of Charondas 
])reserved by Stohaeus, there is one probably au- 
tlumtic, since it is found in a fragnumt of TIkjo- 
phrastus. (Stoh. «SV'm. 43.) This enacts, that all 
buying and selling is to be transacted with read^' 
money, and that the govennnent is to providt; mt 
reined}’ for those who lose their money by giving 
credit. The same ordinance will be found in Pla¬ 
to’s I^aws. 'J'lie la ws of Charondas wen: probably 
in verse. (Athen. xiv. p. G19.) The fiagmerits of 
the laws of Charondas are given in Heyne’s Ojnis- 
cidti, vol. ii. p. 74, Ac. [fJ. K L. C.j 

CHAROPS (Xdpo’l), brightrcyed or joyful 
looking, a surname of Heracles, under which lie 
had a statue near mount Laphystion on the spot 
where he w’as believed to have brought forth 
Cerberus from the lower world. (Paus. ix. 34. 
§ 4.) There are also two mythical beings of this 
n.ame. (Horn. Od.xi. 427 ; Horn. JJymn. in Merc. 
DM ; Hygin./W5. 131.) [L. 8.J 

C11AROP8 (Xdprn)/). 1. A chief among the 
Kjieirots, who sided with tlie Ronuins in their war 
with Philip V., and, by sending a shepherd to 
guide a portion of tin; Roman army over the 
heights ubova; the position of the Macedonians, 
eiuihled Flamininus to dislodge Philip from the 
didile which he had occupied in Epeirus, n. c. 193. 
(I’olyh. xvii. 3, xviii. G, xxvii. 13; Liv. xxxii. G, 
11 ; Pint. Flam. 4.) In a. c. 192, Charops was 
Bent hy his countrymen on an embassy to Antio- 
clius the Great, who was wintering at Chalcis in 
Euboea. He represented to the king that the 
EiMiirots were more exposed to the attacks of the 
Romans than any of tlie inhabitants of the rest of 
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Greece, and bep;ged him therefore to excuse them 
from siding with him unless he felt himself strong 
enough to protect them. (Polyb. xx. 3.) He con¬ 
tinued to the end of his life to cultivate the friend¬ 
ship of the Romans, and sent his grandson to 
Rome for education. (Polyb. xxvii. 13.) [E. K.] 

2. A grandson of the above. He received liis 
education at Rome, and after his return to his own 
country adhered to the Roman cause; but liere 
ends all resemblance between himself and his 
grandfather, who is called kuAos KayaOds by Poly¬ 
bius. (xxvii. 13.) It was this younger Charops 
by whose calumnies Antinous and Cephalus were 
driven in self-defence to take the side of Perseus 
[Antinous] ; and he was again one of those who 
flocked from the several states of Greece to Acinilius 
Paullus at AmphipoHs, in ». u. lf)’7, to congratulate 
him on the decisive victory at Pydna in the pre¬ 
ceding year, and who seized the opportunity to rid 
tliemsolves of the most fonnidabhf of their politicul 
opponents by pointing them out as friends of 
Macedonia, and so causing them to be apprehended 
and sent to Rome. (Polyb. xxx. 10; Liv. xlv, 
31; Died. p. 57H ; see p. 56.0, b.) 'rhe 

power thus obtained Charops in particular so bar- 
iKirously abused, that Polybius has recorded liis 
belief “ that there never had been before and 
never would be again a greater monster of cruelty.” 
But even his cruelty did not surj)as8 his rapacity 
and extortion, in which lie was fully aided and 
seconded by his mother, Philotis. (Diod. A>c. 
p. 537.) liis proceedings, however, were dis- 
countenanc(!d at Rome, and when he went thither 
to obtain the senate’s confirmation of his iniipiity, 
he not only received from them an unfavourable 
and threatening answi'r, but the chief men of the 
state, and Aomilius Paullus among the number, 
refused to receive him into their houses. Yo.t on 
his return to JOpoirus he had the audacity to falsify 
the senate’s sentence. The yo.ar 157 n. c. is com¬ 
memorated by Polybius as one in which Greece 
was purged of many of her plagues: as an instance 
of this, he mentions the death of Charojis at Brun- 
disium. (Polyb. xxx. 14, xxxi. 3, xxxii. 21,22.) 
Both this man and his grandluther are called 
‘^Clmropus” by Livy. [E. E.] 

CHARO'PUS. [CiiAUoPs.] 

CHARTAS (Xdpras) and SYADRAS (2ud- 
Spav), statuaries at Sparta, were the teachers of 
Kucheirus of Corinth, and he of Clearchus of 
Rhegium, and he of the great statuary Pythagoras 
of Rhegium. (l*aus. vi. 4. § 2.) Hence it is cal¬ 
culated that Chartas and Syadras flourished aliout 
540 B. c., a little before which time the Spartans 
sent to Croesus a crater of bronze ornamented with 
figures. (Herod, i. 70.) [P. S.] 

CHARY BDIS. [Scylla.] 

CHEILON or CHI LON (XefAwv, XlAuy). 
1. Of Lacedaemon, son of Hamagetus, and one of 
the Seven Sages, flourished towards the commence¬ 
ment of the 6th century b. c. Herodotus (i. 59) 
speaks of him as contemporary with Hippocrates, 
the father of Peisistratus, and Diogenes Laertius 
tells us, that he was an old man in the 52nd Olym¬ 
piad (b. c. 572), and held the office of Ephor 
Eponymus in 01. 56. (b. c. 556.) In the same 
author there is a passage which appears to ascribe 
to Cheilon the institution of the Ephoralty, but 
this contradicts the other well known and more 
authentic traditions. On the authority also of 
Alcidamas the rhetorician (a/>. Arisi. lihet. ii. 23. 
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$ II) we learn, that he was a member of the Spar¬ 
tan senate. It is said that he died of joy when 
his son gained the prize for boxing at the Olympic 
games, and that his funeral was attended by all 
the Greeks assembled at the festival. Such a 
token of respect seems to have been due not more 
to his wisdom than to the purity of his life, which, 
according to Diodorus, was not inconsistent with 
his doctrine. (Comp. Gell. i. 3.) Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius mentions him as a writer of Elegiac poems, 
and r<‘cords many sayings of his which shew th.'it 
even at Sparta he may well have been remarkable 
for his sententious brevity, and several of which 
breathe also in other respects a truly Spartan 
spirit. Witness especially his denuiieiatioii of the 
use of gesture in si»eaking ,—Kfyovra fjLrl Kivfiu 
riqv P-O.VIKOP yap. The distinguishing ex¬ 

cellence of man he considered to be sagacity of 
judgment in divining the future,—a quality which 
he liimscir remarkably exemplifitsd in his forebod¬ 
ing, aft<‘rwards nializcd, of the evils to which 
Sparta might at any time be exposed from Cythera. 
(Diog. LatTt. i. 63—73; Menag. adloc.; Plat. 
J*rota<j. p. 343; Pint. r/cEtop. Jkdjilt. 3 ; Ael. V.ll. 
iii. 17 ; Ibu’izon. ad lar.; l*lin. //. N. vii. 32 ; 
Diod. Exc. de Virt. at 17/. }>. 5.52, ed. Wess; 
Arist. Wud. ii. 12. § 14; Herod, vii. 235 ; comp. 
Time. iv. 53 ; Arnold, ad /oc.) 

2. A Spartan of the royal house of the Enry- 
pontids. On the death of Clconienes III. in it. u. 
220, bis claim to the throne w’.'is disregtirded, and 
the lih^ction fell on one Ijycurgus, who was not a 
Ileracleid. Cheilon was so indignant at this, that 
he devised a revolution, holding out to the people 
the hope of a division of landed property—a plan 
w’hich Agis IV. and CleonKuies 111. had succes¬ 
sively failed to realize. Being joined by about 
200 adherents, he surprised the efihori at sujtper, 
and murdered them. Lycurgus, however, whose 
house he next attacked, ellectcd his escape, and 
Cheilon, having in vain endeavoured to rouse the 
people in his cause, wa.s comjtelled to take refuge 
in Achaia. (Polyb. iv. 35, 31.) [E. E.] 

CHEILO'NIS (XetAwvis). 1. Daughter of 
Ch(;ilon of Lacedaemon, is mentioned by lanibli- 
ehus (f/c Vit.Vyth. 36, ad fin.) as one of the most 
distinguished women of the school of P^^thagoras. 

2. Daughter of Leonidas 11., king of Sparta, 
.and wife to Cleombrotus II. When Leonid.as, 
alarmed at the })rosecution instituted against him 
by Lysander [Auks IV.], took refuge in the tem¬ 
ple of Athena Chalcioccus, Cheilonis left her hus¬ 
band, who was made king on the deposition of 
Leonidas, .and, preferring to comfort her father in 
his adversity, accompanied him in his flight to 
Tegea. Aftorw.ards, when Leonidas was restored, 
and Cleombrotus in his turn was driven to tJike 
refuge in the temple of Poseidon, Cheilonis joined him 
in his altered fortunes, saved his life by her entreaties 
from her father’s vengeance, and, .again ndusing 
to share the splendour of a throne, went with him 
into Ranishment; “ so that, had not Cleombrotus,” 
says Plutorch, been spoilt by vain .ambition, his 
wife’s love would have made him deem his exile a 
more blessed lot than the kingdom whie,h he lost.” 
(Plut. Aqk, 11, 12, 16—13.) [E. E.] 

CHEIRPSOPHUS (Xetplffoc^ov), a Lacedae¬ 
monian, w.as sent by the Ephors with 700 heavy¬ 
armed men (300 according to Diodorus), to aid 
Cyrus in his expedition against his brother Arta- 
xerxes, B. c. 401, and joined the prince on his 
2 V 2 
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tnarch at Issiis in Cilicia. (Diod. xiv If), 21; 
Xen. Anah, i. 4. § 3.) After the battle of Cimaxa, 
Clearchus sent him with others to Ariaeus to make 
an offer, which however was decliiuid, of placing 
him on the Persian throne [p. 283, h.j. After 
the arrest of Clearchus and the other generals, 
through the treachery of Tissaph ernes. Cheirisophus 
took an {ictive part in encouraging the troops and 
in otherwise providing for the eiiKu-gfuicy, and, on 
the motion of Xenoj>hon, Avas appointed, as l)eing 
a Lacedaemonian, to lead the van of the retreating 
army. In this post wc lijid him suhseqiiently 
acting throughout the retreat, and cordially co- 
operating with Xenojjlion. In fact it was onl}'^ 
once that any dilfereiieo arose l)etweeu them, and 
that was caused l»y Clieirisojjhus having struck, in 
a fit of angry suspicion, an Armenian who was 
guiding them, and wlio left them in consequetice 
of the indignity. (Diod. xiv. 27 ; Xen. Aval. iii. 
2. § 3;{, Ac., *3. -‘k 11, 4. §§ 38—43, §§ 

1—(), iv. 1. G, 13—22, 2. § 23, Ac., iii. §1^8, 
25, Ac., 8. 1—3.) When the (Ireeks had 

arrived at Trapezus on the Euxinc, Ciicirisophus 
volunteered to go to liis friend Anaxihiiis, the 
S})artsin admiral at Myzantium, to obtain asuHicient 
number of ships to transport them to Europe ; hut 
he was not successful in his a})plication. (Died, 
xiv. 30, 31 ; Xen. A nab. v. 1. if 4, vi. 1. § IG.) 
On his return to the army, wliich he ftnind at 
Sinope, he was chosen command<T in-chief, Xeno¬ 
phon having declined for liimself tlic prolfered 
honour on tlus e\']»ress ground of the prior claim of 
a Lacedaemonian. (Aval. vi. 1. 18—33.) 

Cheirisophus, however, was unable to enforce; sub¬ 
mission to his autliority, or to restniiu tlu‘ Arca¬ 
dian and Achaean soldiers from tludr jmifligate 
attempt to plunder tin; liospitahle Hcrsicleots; and, 
on the sixth or seventh day from his election, 
these troops, wlio formed mon; than half the 
army, sepiiratcd themselves from the rest, and de¬ 
parted by sea under ten generals wiiom they had 
appointed. Xeiioplion then offered to continue 
the march witli the nuunimh.T of the forc<‘.s, under 
the command of Cheirisophus, but the latter d<!- 
chned the })ropo,s.'d by th<i advice of Neon, who 
hoped to find vessels at Cal])e furnished by Clean- 
der, the Spartan llanimst at Byzantium, and 
wished to reserve them exclusively for their own 
portion of tlie army. With the small division j'et 
under liis command, Cheirisoplms arrived safely at 
Calpe, wliere he died from the effects of a medicine 
wliich ho had taken for a fever. (Xen. A nab. vi. 

2. 4. 4} 11.) (E. E.1 

CIIEIRI'SOI’ITUS (XeipiVo^oy), a statuary in 
wood and probably in stom;. A gilt vioodcn 
sbitue of A])ollo Agyieus, made by him, stood at 
Tegea, and near it was a statm; in stone of the 
artist himselt^ which was most probably also his 
own work. (Pans. viii. 53. § 3.) Pausanias knew 
nothing of his age or of his teaclier; hut fnnn the 
way ill which he mentions him in connexion with 
the Cretan school of l)a(;dalus, and from his work¬ 
ing both in wood and stone, he is probably to he 
placed with the latest of the Daedalian sculjitors, 
such as Dipoeiius and Scyllis (about n. c. 5GG). 
Bockh considers the erection by the artist of his 
own statue as an indication of a later date {(Jurp. 
Inscrip, i. p. 1.9); but his arguments are satisfac¬ 
torily answered by Tliiersch. v/ho also shews that 
the reply of llennann to Buekh, that Pausanias 
does not say that Cheirisophus made his own 
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statue, is not satisfactory. {Epoclien^ pp. 137— 
139.) Thiersch has also observed, that the name 
of Cheirisophus, like many other names of the 
early artists, is significant of skill in art 
aofpos). Other name^ of the same kind are, Dae¬ 
dalus (AaiSaAos) the son of Eupalainus (EuiraAa- 
/uoy), Eucheir (Evx^‘ph Chersiphron (Xfpnritpptvv)^ 
and other.s. Now, granting tliat Daedalus is no¬ 
thing more than amytlmlogical personage, and that 
his name was merely symbolical, there can he no 
doubt that others of these artists really existed and 
bore thc.se names, which were probably given to 
them in their infancy because they belonged to 
families in which art was hereditary. Thiersch 
quotes a parallel ease in the names tiakon from 
navigation among the maritime people of Phaeacia. 
(Iloin. Oif. viii. 112, &c.) 

Pausanias mentions also two shrines of Dionysus, 
an altar of Cora, and a temple of Apollo, hut the 
way ill which he speaks leaves it doubtful vvliether 
Cheiri-sophus erected these, as well us the statue of 
Apollo, or only the statue. [P. S.] 

CIIEIKON (Xei'pwj/), the wisest and justest of 
all the centaurs. (Horn. //. xi. 831.) lie w\as the 
instructor of Achilles, whose father IVlcus was a 
friend and relative of Cheiron, and received at liis 
wedding with Thetis tlie heavy lance w'hicli w^as 
sulisequcntly used by Achilles. (//. xvi. 143, xix. 
3.90.) According to Apollodorus (i. 2. § 4), C’heiron 
w'as the son of Cionus and Philyni. lie lived on 
mount Pelion, from wliicli he, like the other cen¬ 
taurs, was cxpelh'd by the Lapithae ; hut sacrifices 
were offered to liiin then; by tlm Magnesians un¬ 
til a very late period, and tlie family of the Clici- 
ronidac in tliat neighbourhood, who were distin¬ 
guished for their knowledge of medicine, were 
regarded as his descmidauts. (Pint. Sj/n/itos. iii. 1; 
Muller, Oniiom. p. 249.) Clu'iron himself had 
Ix'on instructed by Apollo and Artemis, and wfis 
rmiovvned for his skill in liiiiiting, medicine, music, 
gymnastics, and the art of prophecy. (Xen. ()tnep. 

1; Pliilostr. iJer. .9, Jc(m. ii. 2; Piiid. Pi/th. ix. G5.) 
All the most distiuguislied heroes of Grecian story 
are, like Achilles, described as the pujiils of Chei- 
roii in these arts. Ills friendsliip with Pelcns, wdio 
Avas his gnindsoii, is particularly celebratial. Chei¬ 
ron saved him from the hands of the other centaurs, 
Avho w'ere on the jioint of killing him, and ho also 
restored to him tlie sword which Acastus had con¬ 
cealed. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 3, Ac.) (^heiron fur¬ 
ther informed him in what manner he might gain 
po.ssessi(ni of Thetis, who was doomed to marry a 
mortal, lie is also connected with tlie story of 
the Argonauts, whom he received kindly when 
they ciime to his residence on their voyage, for 
many of the heroes Avere his friends and pupils. 
(Apollon. liliod. i. 554; Orph. Arpon. 375, Ac.) 
Heniclcs too Avas eoniiocted witli liim by friend¬ 
ship; but one of the })oiBoned arrows of this hero 
Avas nevertheless tlu; cause of his death, for during 
his struggle Avith the Erymaiithiaii boar, Heracles 
heeanie involved in a fight with the centaurs, who 
lied to Cheiron, in the neighbourhood of Maloa. 
Heracles shot at them, and one of his arroAvs struck 
Cheiron, who, although immortal, would not live 
any longer, and gave liis immortality to l*rome- 
tluMis. According to others, Cheiron, in looking 
at one of the arrows, dropped it on liis foot, and 
wounded himself. (Ovid. Fast. v. 397; Hygin. 

As/r. ii. 38.) Zeus placed Cheiron among 
the stars. He had been married to Nai's or Cha- 
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riclo, and his daughter Endeis was the mother of 
Peleus. (Apollpd. iii. 12. § G.) (’hoiion is the 
noblest specimen of a combination of the bnmun 
and animal forms in the ancient works of art; for 
while tlie confcuirs generally express the sensual 
and savage features of a man combined with the 
strength and swiftness of a horse, Cheiron, who 
possesses tlie latter likewise, combines with it a 
mild wisdom. He was represented on the Amy- 
claean throne of Apollo, and on the chest of C^’i)- 
selus. (Paus. iii. Id. § 7, v. 19. § 2.) Some repre¬ 
sentations of him are still extant, in which young 
Achilles or Erotes are riding on his hack. (A/«.s-. 
rio-CIcmcnt. i. 52 ; Iliittiger, Vascvyeinttldi-^ iii. 
p. 144, &c.) [L. S.] 

CJiJ'/LlDON, the mistress of C. Verres, who 
is said hy Cicero to have given all his decisions 
during his cit}^ praetnrship («. c. 74) in aecordanc*; 
with her wishes. She died two years afterw'ards, 
when Verres was jiropraotor in Sicily, leaving him 
her heir. She is called hy the Pseudo-A.sconius a 
plebeian female client of Verres. (Cic. Verr. i. 40, 
52, V. l,‘l, 15, ii. 47, iv. 112 ; Pseudo-A scon. ]). 19.‘1; 
ydiol. Vatic. i». .VG', ed. (Jndli.) 

CJIKLPDONIS (XeAtSom), a Sp;irtan woman 
of groat beauty and rf> 3 uil blood, daughter of L(*o- 
tvehides. She married Cleon>'mus, who was much 
old(!r than herself, and to whom she ])rovod un¬ 
faithful in couse(juenco of a passion for Acrotatiis, 
M)ii of Arons T. It was partly on account of this 
iiijurv that Cleonymns, otieiuled also h}' his exclu¬ 
sion from the throne, inviUnl P^utUus to attempt 
the conquest of Sparta in n. c. 272. Chelidoni-s 
alarmed for the ix'sult, was j)repared to jmt an end 
to her own life rather than fall into lier husljumrs 
hands; hut IVrrhus was beaten oil' from the city, 
chiefly through tin? valour of Acrotatus. If wo 
may trust tlie account of Plutarch, the Spartans 
generally of both siixos exhibited more sym])atby 
witli the lovers than indignation at their guilt,— a 
proof of the coiTuption of maniu'rs, w'hicli Phylar- 
chus {ap. A then. iv. p. 142, b.) ascribes principally 
to Acrotatus and liis father. (Pint. Ptirrh. 2G— 
211.) ‘iE. K] 

CIIKL(.)'NK (XfAwvTj), the tortoise. When all 
the gods, men, and animals wore invited liy Hermes 
to attend the wedding of Zeus and Hem, the nj'mph 
Clielone alone romaimnl at home, to shew Ikt dis¬ 
regard of the solemnit 3 ^ But lTi;mics then des¬ 
cended from Olympus, threw Cheloue’s house, 
which stood on the bank of a river, together with 
the nymph, into the water, and changed her into 
a tortoi.sn, who had henceforth to carry lier house 
on lier hack. (Serv. ad Ar./i. i. 509.) [L. S.J 

CHEOPS (Xeoif/), an early king of Egyjtt, god¬ 
less and tyrannical, who, according to ll<‘n»dutus 
and Diodorus, reigned for fifty years, and built the 
first and largest pyramid by the compulsorj" labour 
of his subjects. Diodorus calls him Chembes or 
C^iemmis. His account agrees with that of Hero¬ 
dotus, except that he supposes seven genenitions to 
have intervened between llemphis or lllumipsinitus 
and Cheops. (Herod, ii. 124—127; Larcher, orf 
he.; Diod. i. G3.) [Cepiiren.J [E. E.] 

CIJEPIIREN. 1.('ei-iirkn.] 

CHERA (X^pa), a surname of Hem, which w^as 
believed to have been given her bj^ Tememis, the 
son of Pelasgus. He had brought up Ilera, and 
erected to her at Old Stymphalns three sanctuaries 
under three different names. To Hera, as a maiden 
previous to her marriage, he dedicated one in whicli 
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she was called irais; to her as Ibe wife of ZeuH, a 
second in which she bore the name, of t 4Acia; and 
a third in which she was worshipped as the X^jpo, 
the w'idow, alluding to her separation from Zeus. 
(J\-nis. viii. 22. § 2.) | L S. J 

Cl 1 E'RSIP 11 RON (Xcpnii/ipwv), or, as the name 
is written in Vitruvius and one passage of Pliny, 
CTESIPHON, an architect of Ciiossus in Crete, in 
conjunction with his son Metagenes, built or com¬ 
menced building the great tiunple of Artemis at 
Eiihesns. The Avorship of Artemis w'as most proba¬ 
bly established at Ephesus before the time of the 
Jouiun colonization [Artemis, p. 576', a.J ; and it 
would seem, that there was alriiady at that distant 
period some temple to the goddess. (Pans, vii. 2. § 4.) 
\W are not told what fiad IxTome of this temple, 
avIkui, about the beginning of the Gth century n. c., 
the Ionian Greeks undertook the erection of a now 
t(‘inpl(‘, which wnis intendi'd for the centre of their 
national worshi]>, like tlie temple of Hem at Samos, 
Avhich was built about the sunie time b}' the Dorian 
colonies. The prcj):imtioii of the foundations was 
commenced about n. <;. fiOO. To guard against 
earthquakes, a niarsli was chosen for the site of 
the teinphs a»d the ground Avas made firm by 
laA'ers of clian-oal minmt'd doAvn, over Avhieh were 
laid fleeces of woul. 'J'his contrivance was sug- 
ge.stcd hy 'J'heodorus of Samos. | Theodorus,] 
'J'lic Avork pri>c(*(‘ded viMy slowly. The erection of 
the columns diil not take jilace till about 40 years 
later, (n, c. 5G0.) 'J'his date is fixed by the stativ 
ineiit of Herodotus (i. fi2), that most of the pillars 
AviTe presented by ('roesiis. 'I'liis therefore is the 
date of Cliersii»hron, since it is to him and to his 
son Metagenes that the ancimit Avriters attribute 
the erection of tht^ pillars and the architrave. Of 
coarse the jilan could not bo extended after the 
erection of the pillars; and therefore, Avhen Strabo 
(xiv\ p. G40) says, that the temple Avas enlarged 
bv another architect, lie jircdiably refers to the 
building of the c<Mirts round it. It Avas fimdly 
completed by Demetrius and Pueonius of I'lphesus, 
about 220 yi'ars af’tc'r tlie foundations AV(‘re laid; 
but it was shortly^ afterAvurds burnt down by 
Herosthati'.s on the same night in which Alex¬ 
ander the Great Avns horn, n. c. 35G. It was re¬ 
built with greater mugnificenei^ by the contribu¬ 
tions of all the states of Asia Minor. It is said, 
that Alexander the (.h’oat nfi’ennl to pay the cost 
of the restoration on tlie condition that his name 
should he inscribed on the temple, but that the 
Ej)hesiaiis cvnided the oiler bv replying, that it was 
not right for a god to imike offerings to gods. The 
architect of the new tem])le was Dkinocrates. 
The edifice has noAv entirely disappeared, except 
some reniimnt.s of its fbundations. 'J'hongh Pliny 
(like others of the ancient writers) has evidently 
confounded the tAvo buildings, yet his description 
is valuable, since the restored temple aa us probably 
built on the same foundations and after the same 
general plan as the old one. We have also de¬ 
scriptions of it hy Vitruvius, avIio took his statc- 
incnts from a work on the temple, Avhich avus said 
to have been Avritten by the architects themselves, 
Chersiphron and Metagenes. (vii. Praef. § 12.) 
There are also medals on Avhicli the elevation of 
the chief portico is represented. 'Phe temple aa'Rs 
O ctastyle, Dipteral, Diastyle, and Ilypaothral. 

It was raised on a basement of 10 steps. lU 
dimensions w'cre 425 X 220 feet. The columns 
Averc 127 in mmiber, GO fc(!t high, jind made of 
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white marble, a quarry of which was discovered, 
at a distance of only eight miles from the temple, 
by a shepherd named Pixodarus. Thirty-six of the 
columns were sculptured (perhaps Caryatides within 
the cella), one of them by the great sculptor Scopas. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 14. s. 21 : but many critics think 
the reading doubtful.) They were of the Ionic 
order of architecture, which was now first invented. 
(Plin. xxxvi. 23. s. 5G, land especially Vitruv.iv. 1. 
§§ 7, 8.) Of the blocks of marble which composed 
the architrave some were as much as 30 feet long. 
In order to convey these and the columns to their 
places, Chersiphr('n and Metagenes invented some 
ingenious mechanical contrivances. (Vitruv. x. G, 
7, or X. 2. §§ 11, 12, ed. Schneider; Plin. xxxvi. 
14. 8. 21.) The temple was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and is celebrated 
in several epigrams in the Ort'ek Anthology, espe- 
cially in two by Antipater of Sidon (ii. pp. IG, 20, 
JJninck and .Jacobs). 

From this account it is manifest that Chersi- 
])hron and Metagenes were among the most distin¬ 
guished of ancient architects, both as artists and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin. JI. N. vii. 2o. s. .38, yvi. 37. s. 7.0, 
xxxvi. 14. s. 21 ; Vitruv! iii. 2. § 7, vii. Praef. 

§ IG ; Strab. xiv. pp. (>40, G41 ; Liv, i. 4.5; l>iog. 
Lai'rt. ii. 0; Philo Byzant. dn VII Orb. Mirac. 
p. 18; llirt, Tcoipct der Dkina von Kpbrsns., Berl. 

1807, Gcsrfnchtc der JkiukumU i. pp. 232-4, 254, 
with a restoration of the temple, plate viii. ; 
Ilasche, i^nir. lioi Num. a. v. J^JpItcsia, Kplutr- 
sus Fcklu'l, Doct. Num. Vet. ii. 512.) [P. IS.] 

(’IIPLIIJ.S, a Greek ])oet, a friend of Gicero, 
who mentions him ahnig with Archias, aj>p<‘arH, 
among other things, to have written opigmms. 
(Cic.'«<i Att. i. .0, 12, IG.) 

GIIILO or CILO. [Gilo.] 

GllIMAFRA (Xipaipa)^ a fire-breathing mon¬ 
ster, which, according to the Homeric poems, was 
of divine origin. She xvas brought up by Amiso- 
darus, king of Garia, and afterwards made great 
havoc in all the country around and among men. 
The f()i(i part of lier body was that of a lion, and 
the liind part that of a dnigon, while the middle 
was that of a gout. (Horn. 7/. vi. 180, xvi. 328; 
comp. Gv. AM. ix. G4G.) According to IJosiod 
{Throg. 31.0, &c.), she w^a.s a daughter of Tyj)haon 
and I'lchidna, and liad tliree heads, one of each of 
the three animals before mentioned, whence sin; is 
called rpiKe^a\as or rpifrcuparos. (Eustuth. axl 
//om. p. G34 ; Eurip. Jon, 203, Ac.; Apollod. i. i). 

^ 3, ii. 3. § 1.) She was killed by Bellerophoii,and 
Virgil (Arn. vi. 288) places her together with other 
monsters at the entrance of Orcus. The origin of 
the notion of this fire-breathing monster must pro- 
bafdy b<' sought for in the volcano of the name of 
('liimaera near I’haselis, in Lycia (Plin. 11. N. ii. 
10(), V. 27; Mela. i. 15), or in the volcanic valley 
near the Cragus (Stnib. xiv. p. GG5, Ac.), which is 
described as the scene of the events connected with 
the Chimaem. In the works of art recently dis¬ 
covered in Eycia, we find several j-eproseiitotions 
of the Chimaera in the sini])le form of a s]>ecies 
of lion still occurring in that country. [L. S.] 

CIIPMAUIJS, a statuary in the reign of Tibe¬ 
rius, who made a statue and .shrine of Germanicus, 
probiiJdy in bronze, on ta marble base. (Iiiscr. ap. 
])(>nati, Sujypl. hiscr. ad Nov. TJuis. Murat, ii. p. 
210.) IP.S.] 

GlllOMA'RA {Xioixdpa), wife of Ortiagoii, 
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king of Galatia, was taken prisoner by the Romans 
when Cn. Manlius Vulso invaded Galatia, b.c. 189, 
and was violated by t he centurion into whose hands 
she fell. She agreed, however, to pay him a largo 
sum for her ransom; and when he had delivered 
her up to a body of her countrymen who met them 
at an appointed place for the purpose, she caused 
him to be put to death, and carried back his head 
to her husband. (Polyb. xxii. 21, and ap. ]*1ut. da 
Atul. Virt. p. 225, ed. Taiichn.; Val. Max. vi. ]. 
Ei'iarn. 2 ; comp. Liv. xxxviii. 12.) Polybius 
says {1. c.), that he had himself conversed with 
her at Sardis, and admired her high spirit and good 
sense. [E. E.] 

CHIDN (XtW), the son of Matris, a noble citi¬ 
zen of Heracleia, on the Pontus, was a disciple of 
Plato. With the aid of Leon (or Leonides), 
Euxenon, and other noble youths, he put to death 
ClearchuB, the tyrant of Heracleia. (n. i:. 353.) 
Most of the consjjirators were cut down by the 
tyrant’s body-guards upon the spot, others were 
afterwards tjiken and juit to death with ctu«;l tor¬ 
tures, and the city fi;!! again beneath the worse 
tyranny of Satyrus, the brotluu* of Clearchus. 
(Memnon, ap. l*hot. Cod. 224, pp. 222, 223, ed. 
Ilekker; Justin, xvi. 5.) 

I’hcre are extant thirteen letters wl)ich are as¬ 
cribed to Chion, and which are of considerable 
merit; but they are undoubtedly spurious. Pro¬ 
bably they are the composition of one of the later 
JMatonists. They were first printed in Greek in 
the Aldinc collection of Greek Letters, Venet 
1499, 8vo.; again, in Greek and Latin, in the re¬ 
print of that collection, Aurel. Allob. JGUf*. The 
lii’st edition in a separate form was by J. (’aselius, 
printed by St('])h. Myliander, Rostech, 1583, 4to.; 
there was also a Latin translation published in the 
same volume with a Latin viirsion of the fourth 
hook of Xenophon’s (\vroi)acdeia, by the same edi- 
bu’ and printer, Rostoch, 1584, 4 to. A more com¬ 
plete edition of the Greek text, founded on a new 
recension of some Medicean MSS., with notes and 
indices, was published by J. T. Coberus, Lips, and 
Dresd. 17G5, 8vo. The best edition, containing 
all that is valuable in the preceding ones, is that 
of J. Conr. Orelli, in the same volume with his 
I edition of Memnon, Lips. 181G,8vo. Itcontuins the 
Greek text, the Latin version of C{isi;lius, the Pro¬ 
legomena of A. G. Hoffmann, the Preface of Cobe- 
riis, and the Notes of (joberus, lloifmaiin, and 
Orelli. There are scvtiral selections from the let¬ 
ters of Chion. (A. G. Holfinann, Prolegom, ad 
(Viionis J'Jjnxt. (irucc. fuUtram edit, conscripia; 
Fal)ric. liibl. (Irarc. i. p. G77.) [P. S.] 

CHION, of Corinth, a sculptor, who attained to 
no distinction, not from the want of industry or skill, 
but of good fortune. (Vitruv. iii. Praef.) [P. S.] 

CHl'UNE {Xi6vv). 1. A daughter of Boreas 
and Oreithyia, and sister of Cleopatra, Zetes, and 
Caljiis. She became by Poseidon the mother of 
Eumolpus, and in order to conceal the event, she 
threw the boy into the sea; but the child was 
sjived by Poseidon. (Apollod. iii. 15. §§ 2, 4 ; 
Pans. i. 38. § 3.) 

2. A daughter of Dacdalion, who was beloved 
by Apollo and Hermes on account of her beauty. 
She gave birth to twins, Autolycus and Philammon, 
the former a son of Hermes and the latter of 
Apollo. She was killed by Artemis for having 
found fault with the beauty of that goddess, and 
her father in his grief threw himself from a rock of 
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Parnassus, but in falling he was changed by Apollo 
into a hawk. Chiono is also called Philonis. (Ov. 
Met. xi. 300, &c.; Hygin. Fab. 201); comp. Au- 
TOLVCUS.) Tliere is a third mythical personage of 
this name. (Scrv. ad Aen. iv. 250.) [ L. S.J 

CllIO'NlDES (XicaplSris and XiowSijs), an 
Athenian comic poet of the old comedy, whom 
Suidas {s. v.) places at the head of the poets of the 
old comedy (irpayrayoavicniiv rrjs dpxa-ict^ KupM- 
Sias)., adding that he exhibited eight years before 
the Persian war, that is, in n. c. 407. (Clinton, 
su/j anu.) On the other hand, according to a pas¬ 
sage in tlie Poetic of Aristotle (c. 3), Chionides 
w:i8 a/itcr Epicharmus. [Eimchakmus.] On 
the strength of this passage Mtnncke thinks that 
Chionides cannot be placed much earlier than n. c. 
41)0; and in confirmation of this date he quotes 
from Athenaeus (xiv. p. G.'Jd, a.) a passage from a 
play of (Chionides, the nTwxol, in which mention 
is made of (ineKi])pus, a ])oct cont(;m])orary with 
Cratiniis. lint we also learn from Atlnmaeus (/. c. 
and iv. p. 137, e.), that some of the ancient critics 
considered the TJtwxoi to be spurious, and with 
respect t(» the passage of Aristotle, Hitter has 
brought forward very strong arguments against its 
genuineness. (For the discussion of the <|uestion 
see Wolf, Proteg. ml Horn. p. Ixix. ; l^leineke, 
J/Lst. (.■rit, pp. 27, 23; (Irysarius, dc Com. Jjoric. 
pp. 1.02, 15.3 ; Ritter, Comm, in Arhtoi. Poet. 3.) 
Ilowever this may bo, the dilference of some 
tw<“tity years in the date of Chionides is of little 
consequence compared with the fact, atti*sU*d by 
Suidas and implied by Aristotle, that (3iionides 
was the most ancient poet of tlie Athenian (dd 
comedy, — not absolutely in ordiT of time, for 
Susarioii w.-is long bei'oro him [St'sAiuoN], and, 
if the pjissage of Aristotle be genuine, so were 
Euetes, Euxenides, and Mylliis ; Init the first who 
gave the Athenian comedy that form which it rc- 
taitiod down to the time of Aristophanes, and of 
which the old comic lyric songs of Attica and the 
Megaric buffoonery imported by Susariou were 
only the rude elements. 

We have the following titles of his Comedies: 
—"Hpttfes (a correction for‘'Hp(ws), Tlruxf^i (t>ce 
above), IIep<rat i)', Aaavpioi. Of the last not 
a fragment nnnains : whether its title may be 
taken as an argument for placing Chionides about 
the time of tin* P(!rsian war, is of course a mere 
matter of conj(;ctiire. The UtwxoI is quoted by 
Athenaeus (/. c., and iii. p. 11)1, e.), the"Hpw€s by 
I’olbix (x. 43), the Antiatticista (p. 97), and 
Suidas (s. v.^^Ayvos). The poet’s nauio occurs in 
Vitruvius, (vi. Praef.) [P. .S.] 

CllFONIS (XtoVts), a Sj)artan, who obtained 
the victory at the Olympic games in four successive 
Olympiads (01. 23-31), four times in the stadium 
and thrice in the diaiilos. (Pans. iii. 14. § 3, iv. 
23. §§ 2, 5, vi. 13. 8 1, viii. 3.9. § 2 : AnrZ/umi'i 
is the same as this CkUmis; sec Krause, Ulymina, 
pp. 243, 2(;i.) 

CM TON \S{Xiovis), a stiituary of Corinth, about 
n. c. 430, executed, in conjunction with Amyclaeus 
and Dyillu.s, the group which the Phociaus dedi¬ 
cated at Delphi. [Amvclaeus.] Chionis made in 
it the statues of Athene and Artemis. (Pans. x. 
13. §4.) [P.S.] 

CHIOS (Xi'os), the name of two mythical per¬ 
sonages, each of whom is said to ha\c given the 
name to the island of I'hios. (Paus. vii. 4. § G ; 
Steph. Byz. s. V. Xios.) [L. S. | 
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CIIITO'NE (XiTcopri), a surname of Artemis, 
who was represented as a huntress with her chiton 
girt up. Others derived the name from the Attic 
village of Chitono, or from the circumstjxnce of the 
clothes in which newly-born children were dressed 
being Siicrcd to her. (Callim. Jfymn. in JHan. 225 ; 
Schol. ad Cidlim. Hymn. inJov. 77.) Respecting 
the festival of the Chitonia celebrated to lier at 
Chitone, see Diet, of Ant. s. Xirwvia. [L. S.] 
(’Mills AIJFI'DIUS. [AuFjnius CiiiiJs.] 
CIIIjAE'NEAS {XKaivias), an Aotolian, was 
S(Mit by his countrymen as ambassador to the Lacc- 
daemoniaiiH, «. o. 211, to excite them against Philip 
V. of Mjicedon. He is reported by Polybius as 
dwelling ver\'^ cogently {SvirapnppriTODs) on tlie 
oppressive encroachments of all the successive kings 
of Macedonia from Philip II. downwards, as wi:ll 
as on the sure defeat which awaited Philip from 
the confederacy then formed ugainst him. (’hlae- 
ne;is was opjiuscd by the Acarnanian envoy Lycis- 
ens, but tlu! Lacedaemonians wen; induced to join 
the league of the Romans with the Aetoliatis and 
Atmlus I. (P(3yb. ix. 23—31), x. 41; Liv. xxvi. 
2L) fE. E.:i 

CIILOE (.XA.drj), tlie blooming, a Miniame of 
Demeter tlui ]»rotectress of the green fields, who 
had a sanctuary at Athens conjointly with (.ie 
Ciirotrophos. (Paus. i. 22. § 3; Eustath. ad llovi. 
p. 772.) This surname is })rol):ibly alJiuled to 
when Sophocles {(kd. (\tL 1 GOO) calls her AtipTjTi^p 
foxAeov. ((loinp. Arist(»])h. Lydsl. 3lo.) llesj)ect- 
ing the festival(.’hloeiii, see J)ieL.of Anl. s.v. l.L.S.J 
CHLC)RiS (XAwpi'i). 1. A daugliter of the 
Theban Amphion and Niobe. According to an 
Argiv<! tradition, her original name w'as ^leliboca, 
and she and her brotlier Amyclas were the only 
children (»f Niols; that W'ere not killed by Apollo 
and iVrtemis. But tlu; teiTor of (.'hioris at the 
d(!ath of her brothers and sistcjrs was so great, that 
sh<‘ turned perfectly whiter and was tliereioiv called 
Chloris. She juid her brother built the temple of 
Leto at Argos, which contained a statiuj of (.'liloris 
also. (Paus. ii. 21. 10.) According to an (.)lym- 

]>ian legend, slui oncij gained tlie prize in tlu; foot¬ 
race during the festival of Hera at Olympia. (l*aus. 
V. IG. ^ 3.) Apollodorus (iii. h. ^ G) and llyginns 
{lAih. 10, (JD) confound licr with (.'hioris, the wife 
of Ncl(;u.s. 

2. A daughter of Amphion, tin; ruler of Orcho- 

menos, by Persephone, the daughter of Minyas. 
She was the wifi; of Nelens, king of Pylos, and 
became by him tin; mother of Kestor, Chromius, 
IVriclymcnos, and Pero. (Horn. Od. xi. 231, Ac.; 
Paus. X. 3(), § 4, X. 21). § 2; Ajiollod. i. 9. 9.) 

3. The wife of Zephyrus, and the goddess of 

llowers, so that she is identical with the Roman 
Flora. (Ov. /’i/.s7. V. 195.) There are two more 
inytliical p<*r.soiiag<;s of tlie name of Oliloris. (Hy¬ 
gin. Fab. 14 ; Anton. Lib. 9.) [L. S.J 

OIILORIJS. I (a)Nstanthis.J 
(’IINODOMA'RIUS or CIJONDOMA'RIUS 
((Jnndouiar), king of the Aleinanni, became con¬ 
spicuous in Roman history in a. d. 351. Magnen- 
tius having assumed the purple at Augnstodunum, 
now Autun, in Oanl, the emperor Constantins 
made an alliance with the Aleinanni and induced 
them to invade (laiil. Their king, Chnodoinarius, 
consequently crossed the Rhine, defeated Dccen- 
tius Caesar, the brother of Magnentius, destroyed 
many towns, and ravaged the country without op- 
I position. In 35(i Clinudoinarius was involved in 
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a war with Julian, afterwards eiuj)eror, anti then 
Caesar, who succeeded in stopping the progress of 
the Alemanni in Gaul, and who defeated them 
completely in the following year, J57, in a battle 
near Argentoratum, now Strasshurg. Chnodoina- 
rius had assembled in his camp the contingents of 
six chiefs of the Alemanni, viz. Vestralpus, TJrins, 
Ursicinus, Suomarius, Hortarius, and Serapio, the 
son of Chnodomtirius'* brother Mcderichus, whose 
original name was Agenarichus; but in spite of 
their gallant resistance, they were routed, leaving 
six thousand dead on the hold. Obliged to cross 
the Illiine in confusion, they lost many thousands 
more who were drowned in the river. Amniianus 
Marcellinus says, that the Koinans lost only two 
hundred and forty-three men, besides four ohicers 
of rank, but this account cannot be relied upon. 
Chnodoinarius fell into the hands of tht; victors, 
and being presented to Julian, was treated hy him 
with kindness, and afterwards sent to Rome, 
where he was ki!»>t a prisoner in the Castra l*ere- 
griiia on Mount C’aidius. There ho died a natural 
diiatli some time aft(;rwards. Ammianus Marcel¬ 
linus gives a deUilkid a(Xount of the battle of 
Strassl)urg, which had the most benolicial ellect 
upon the tramiuillit’'' of Gaul. (Amin. Marc. xvi. 
12; Aurel. Viet. Ajnl. c. 42; Libaii. Oruf. 10, 
12.) IW. P.] 

CHOE'RILUS {XotpiXos or XutpiWos), There 
wore four Gri'ck jioets of lliis nanu; wlio have been 
frequently conf>iinded with one another. 'I’liey 
are treated of, and jiroperly distinguished, by 
A. r. Niiko, Chixrili iyundl <imie siqmnund Lips. 
1(117, !ivo. 

1. ('hoerilus of Athens, a tragic poet, contem- 
})orary with 'J'hespi.s, Phryniclnis, JVitinas, Aos- 
cliylus, and even with Sophocles, unless, as Welc- 
Icer supposes, ho had a son of the same name, who 
was also a tragic poet. (Welcker, J)ic Grurh. Tra- 
ifini, p. (192.) II is first appearance as a competitor 
for tin; tragic pi'izo was in u. c. .52.‘1 (Suid. .v. e.), 
in the reign of llijiparchus, wlien Athens was be¬ 
coming the centre of Greek poetry by the residence 
there of Simonides, Anacreon, Lasus, and others. 
This was twelve years after the lirst ajipearance of 
Thespis in the tragic contests; and it is therefore 
not improbable that Clioerilus had 'J'hespis for an 
antagonist, Jt was also twel ve years before the first 
victory of Plirynicbus. (n. c. 511.) After another 
twelve years, Choerilus came into comiietition with 
Aeschylus, when the latter first exhibited (it. (’,49.')); 
and, since we know that Aeschylus did not carry 
off a prize till sixteen years afterwards, the prize 
of this contest must have been given either to 
Clioerilus or to I’ratinas, (Suid. v. ?/•/'. AiV;^i;Aoy, 
llparlvas.) Choerilus was still held in high esti¬ 
mation in the year 4(5.‘} n. e. after he had exhilnted 
tragedies for forty years. (Cyrill. Julian, i. j». 1 I^b.; 
Jiusel). Chron. sub. Gl. 74. 2 ; Syncell. p. 2.^4, b.) 
In the statement in the anonymous life of Sopho¬ 
cles, that So])liocles contended with (’hoerilus, 
tliere is V(‘ry probably some mistake, but there is 
no impossibility ; for wlicn Sophocles gained his 
first victory (n. r. 4(1(1), Choerilus would be just 
(50, if we. take 2.5 as the usual age at wliicli a tragic 
poet iirst exhibited. (Compare Welcker, /. c. and 
N.ike, p. 7.) 

Of the character of Choerilus we know little 
more tlian that, during a long life, he retained a 
gMod degree of popular favour. The number of his 
ii.igodie.s was 1.50, of bis victories 13 (Suid. s. r.). 
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being exactly the number of victories assigned to 
Aeschylus, The great mini her of his dramas not 
only establishes the length of his career, but a 
much more important point, namely, that the exhi¬ 
bition of tetralogies commenced early in the time 
of Choerilns; for new tragedies were exhibited at 
Athens only twice a year, and at this early period 
we never hear of tragedies being written but not 
exhibited, but nitber the other way. In fact, it is 
the general opinion, that Clioerilus was the first 
who composed written tragedies, and that even of 
his plays the greater number were not written. 

Some writers attributed to him the invention or 
great improvement of masks and theatrical costume 
{to7s irpoaameiois kuI rij (TKevjf rcSx (TtoAcSv ine- 
Xeipvtre are the word.s of Siiidas, s. v.). J'hese 
inventions are in fact ascribed to each of the great 
tragedians of tliis age; and it is remarkable that 
the passage.s on tlie authority of which they are 
uhiuilly attributed to Aeschylus imply not so much 
actual invention a.s the artistic perfection of what 
previoush'^ existed in a rude form. It is evident, 
luoreovi'r, that these great improvements, by w'hom- 
soever made, must have been adopted by all the 
tragedians of the same age. The jioetieal character 
aiiil construction of the plays of Choerilus probably 
diifered but little from those of 'J'hespis, until the 
period when Aeschylus introduced tlie second actor 
—a change whicli ('hoerilus of course adopted, for 
otlierwise he coidd not have continued to compete 
with Aeschylus. The same remaik applies to the 
separation made by Pratiiias of the satyric drama 
from the regular tragedy. It is generally supposed 
that Choerilus had some Kliare iu elVecting this im- 
proveuH'Ut, on the authority of a line from an un¬ 
known ancient poet {aji. Pluliim do Aleiris, p. 
20‘u3, ed. I’utsch.), 

ijid/fo fxfv fiaffiK^vs XoiplAos h' ’S.arvpots, 

Rut it seems more natural to take the words iv 
2iaTvp(n<! to nu‘au l/tr Intpic (Jliorus^ at the time 
when the persons com])Obiiig it retained the cos¬ 
tume of satyns. 

The name of (.'hoerilus is montioiied in a very 
curious frugUKMit of the comic pol^t Alexis, from his 
play Linus. (Ailnm. iv. ji, l(il,c.; Meineke,/'Vm/. 
Gom. Grace, iii. p. 443.) Linus, who is instructing 
Hercules, puts into liis hand some books, that ho 
may choose one of them to read, saying, 

’Op^eilj' 6V€(7Tiv, 'HcloSoy, Tpa^^Si'a, 

Xot/«'Aov, ‘'Op.T]po5y ’ETTtxapiaos, (nryypdpiMra 

TTUl'Todawd. 

Here we have a poet for each sort of poetry: 
Orpheus for the carlj’^ mystic hynuns, Hesiod for 
the didactic and moral cpo.s, Homer for the herciic 
epo.s, I'lpichannus for comedy; but what are rpa- 
XoiptAos? 'J’he usual answer of those cri¬ 
tics who abstain from evading the difficulty by an 
alteration of the text is, Tragedy and the Satyric 
Drama: but the (juestion is a very dilficult one, 
and cannot be discussed here. (See Niike, p. 5.) 
Possibly the jiassage may refer, after all, to the 
cpit. poet, (Jioerilus of Samos, and there may be 
some hit at his diputpayia (sec below) in the choice 
of Hercules, who selects a work on d\l/apTV(rla. 

(Jf all the plays of Choerilus wc have no rem¬ 
nant except the statement by Ihiusanias (i. 14. § 2) 
of a mythological genealogy from his play called 
*Aa6v7]. 

The Latin grammarians mention a metre which 
they call Gl.ocrdian. It was 
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in fiict, n dactylic hexameter stript of its final 
catiilexis. It must not be supposed that this metre 
was invented by Choerilus, for the Greek metrical 
writers never mention it by that name. Perhaps 
it got its name from the fact of the above-mentioned 
line, in praise of Choerilus, being the most ancient 
verse extant in this metre. (See Nake, pp. 257, 
21)3 ; Gaisford’s edition of llephaestion, notes, 
pp. 353, 354.) 

2. Choerilus, a slave of the comic poet Kcpiian- 
TiDKS, whom he was said to assist in the composi¬ 
tion of his plays. (Hesych. s.v. 

and XoiplAov ’E/c(pavTt5os.) 'J'his explains the 
error of Endocia (p. 437), that the epic ])oct C3ioc- 
rilus wrote tragedies. (Meineke, IftsL CriK Com, 
i.inicc, p]). 37, 33 ; Gaiaford, aeZ Ihjth. p. 

3. Choerilus of Samos, the author of an epic 
pocin on the wars of the Greeks with Xerxes and 
Dareius. Snidas {s. v.) says, that he was a con- 
toinporary of Panyasis and a young man (veav'nxKov) 
at the time of tlie I’ersian war, in the 75th Olvm- 
])iad. liut this is next to impossible, for PlnUirch 
{/'t/s. 13) tells us that, when Lysander was at 
Samos (n, (’. 404), Choerilus was residing there, 
and was highly honoured by Lysander, who hoyied 
that the ysxit would celebrate his cxyiloits. This 
was 75 years later than the 75th Olympiad : and 
therefore, if this date has anything to do with 
Choerilus, it must Ixj the date of his birth (n. c. 
47li) ; and this agrees with another stabunent of 
yuidas, which inipli(*s that (’hocrilus was younger 
than Herodotus (uvnros avroy Kal Traidticd yeytt- 
vepai (paaip). We liave hero ])erhap3 tin; exyda- 
iiation of the error of Siiidas, who, fimn th(; eon- 
ne\ion <if both I’anyasis and Cluxoilns with lI(‘ro- 
dotus, and from the fact that both were e|)ic po<‘ls, 
may have confounded them, and hav<‘ said (tf Choe- 
rihis that which can very well be true of I*jinya>iis. 
Tb'rhaps Choerilus was even young<'r. Niike 
places his birth about n. <:. 47b. Suidas also says, 
that Choerilus was a slave at Samos, and was dis¬ 
tinguished for his beauty ; that he ran away and 
resided with Herodotus, from whom he ac<|uired a 
taste for literature ; jiud that he ttinied his atten¬ 
tion to j)oetry : afterwards ho went to the court of 
Archelaus, king of .Macedonia, where he died. 
Jlis death must therefore have lieen not later than 
n. (’. which was tlie last year of Arclielaiis. 
Athenaeus (viii, p. 345, e.) states, that Choerilus 
reci-ived from Archelaus four niinae a-day, and 
spent it all upon good living {d^pixpuyiau). Tlierc 
are otlier statements of Suidas, whicli evhlcutly 
refer to tlte later poet, v/ho was contemporary with 
Alexander. (See below.) 'riicre is some doubt 
whether the accounts which made him a native 
fitlnu’ of lasos or of Halicarnassus belong to tliis 
class. Kitlier of them is perfectly consistent witli 
the stab'incnt that ho was a slave at Samos. (Com¬ 
pare Sb'jdi. Jtyz. s.t\ 'laaro-os; Hcsych. Miles, p. 
40, (ul. M(;urs.; Phot. L<ur. s.v. 2ajUia/ci)r rpoTroV.) 

His great work was on the Persian wtirs, but 
its exact title is not known : it may have been 
TlepaiKd. It is remarkable as the earliest attempt 
to celebrate in epic poetry events which were 
nearly contem{)orary with the poet’s life. Of its 
characti;!' w(‘ may form some conjecture from the 
connexion between the poet and Herodotus. There 
are also fragments preserved by Aristotle from the 
Proocmium {ll/wt. iii. 14, and Schol.); by Ephorus 
from the description of Dareius’s bridge of boats, 
in which the Scythians are mentioned (Stnib. vii. j 
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p. 303); by Josephus from the catalogue of the 
nations in the anny of Xerxes, among whom were 
the Jews (c. Apion. i. 22, vol. ii. p. 454, ed. Ha- 
vercamp, iii. p. 1133, ed. OberthUr; compare Eu- 
scb. J*raep. Evamj. ix. 0) ; and other fragments, 
the place of which is uncertain. (See Nako.) The 
chief action of the poem appears to have been the 
battle of Salamis. The high estimation in which 
Choerilus was held is proved by his reception into 
the epic canon (Suid. s. v.), from which, however, 
he was again expelled by the Alexandrian gram¬ 
marians, and Antimachus was substituted in his 
place, on account of a statement, which was made 
on the authority of Heracleides Ponticus, that 
IMato very much preferred Antimachus to Choerilus. 
(Proclus, Comm, in Plat. Tim, p. 28; see also an 
epigram of Crates in the Greek Anthology, ii. p. 3, 
cds. IJrunck and .Jac., with Jjicobs’s note, Animadv. 
ii. 1. pp. 7-9.) The great inferiority of CJioerilus to 
Homer in his similes is noticed by Aristotle. (7c>- 
])k. viii. J. § 24.) 

4. Choerilus, probably of lasos, a worthless 
epic poet in the train of Alexander the Great. 
(Curtins, viii. 5. § 3.) Horace says of him {Ep. 
ii. 1. 232—234), 

“ Gratiis Alexandrn regi Magno fuit ille 
Choerilus, incultis qui versibus et male natis 
Key;ulit ;w;ceptos, regale nomisma, Philippos;” 
and {Art. Paid. ;157, 353), 

“ Sic niihi, qui inultiim cessat, fit Choerilus ille, 
Quern bis terque bomim cum risu miror.” 

Prom theforjner passage; it is evident that we must 
ref(‘r to this Choerilus the statement of Suidas re¬ 
specting Choerilus of Samos, that ho njceived a 
gold sUitor for every verse of his i)oem. However 
liberally Alexander may have paid Choerilus for 
hisflatterv, he did not coneeal his contempt for his 
poetry, at l(;ast if we may believe Acron, who 
remarks on the seccnid of the above pas^ag(;s, that 
AlcKander us(‘d to tell Choerilus that “ he would 
mther be the 'J’luo’siles of Homer than the Achilles 
of Clujerilus.” The saint; writer adds, that Choe¬ 
rilus bargained with Alexander for a piece of gold 
for every good V(;rs(;, and a blow for every bud 
one; and the bad verses were so numerous, that 
he was beaten to death. This appears to be 
merely a joke. 

Suitlas assigns to Choerilus of Stainos a poem 
entitled Aa^tafca, and other poems. Hut in all 
jirobability that pot.nn ri'lated to the Lamian war, 
H. r. 323; and. if so, it must have been the com¬ 
position of this later Choerilus. To him also 
Make assigns the epitaph on Stirdanapalus, which 
is preserved by Strabo (xiv. p. 372), by Athenaeus 
(viii. p. 333, u., who says, that it Avas translated 
by Ciio(;rilus from the Chaldee, xii. p. 529, f.; 
comptirc Diod. ii. 23 ; T/.etz. ( hil. lit. 453), and 
in the Greek Anthology. (Brnnck, AnuL i. p. 
185; .Jacobs, i. p. 117; see Jacobs, Animmlo. 
vol. i. pt. 1, p. 373.) f P. S.] 

CllUEROBGSCUS, GKO'RGIUS (rtwp7«os 
XoipoSotTKos), a Greek gratnmarian, wlio lived pro¬ 
bably towards the end of the sixth century of the 
Christian acra. Ho is the author of various gram¬ 
matical and rhetorical works, of which only one 
has been printed, namely “de Fignris poeticis, 
onitoriis, et thcologicis” {irepl rpdirov tcUi/ xaTcI 
rroiiiTiKrlu kuI ^eoAuyiicflv published with 

a Tiatin translation together with the dissertation 
of Proehis on divine and poetical instinct, by Mo- 
rclliis, Paris, 1(H5, l2mo. His other works, the 
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MSS. of which are scattered in the principal libra¬ 
ries of this country (Rodleiun) and the continent, 
treat on various grammati&il matters; his treatise 
on the (ireok accent, the MS. of wliich is in the 
Vatican library, seems to deserve particular atten¬ 
tion. Several treatises on theological matters, 
which are extant in MS. are likewise attributed to 
him. Rut as Choeroboscus is generallj’^ quoted by 
the earlier writers as Georgius Grammaticus, or 
(jeorgius Diaconus—he was a priest—he might 
sometimes have been confouiifled with some other 
gnimmarian or theologian of that name. (Fabric. 
I HU. a race. vi. pp. 33}{—341 ; Leo Allatius, l)e 
GV'nyY/«.v, pp. aifl —.'{‘Jl.) [W. P. I 

CilUMATIA'iN US, l)KMF/TRTUS,a Graeco- 
Roman jurist and canonist, who probably lived in 
the early }»art of the Kltli century. He was 
chartophylax and afterwards archbishop of Riil- 
garia, and wrote Q/incsfitmcn relating to ecclesias¬ 
tical law, now in manuscript at Munich, (lleim- 
bacli, dc. Ikisif. (hut/, p. JKi.) This work is cited 
by C'ujas. (Obsorv. v. e. 4.) Freherus, in the 
Ulironologia in the first volume of the Jus Graeco- 
I’omamim of Lcunclavius, under tin* year 913, 
•‘numerates him among the c’omnu‘ntators n|)on the 
llasilica, but that he was so is denied by Riieking. 
{/iistitntwnein., i. p. I OH, n. 40.) It shotdd be 
added, that Riieking {1. c.), apparently with good 
reason, in lik(^ manner refuses the character of 
scholiast on the Rasilica to Rest<‘s and .loannes 
Rriennius [ Hu in nniusJ, though they are named 
as scholiasts in almost every modem work on 
(Jraeco-Roman law. f J. T. G.] 

(’HONI)OMA'RIUS. I CiiNono.MARiiTs.] 
CllONlA'rFS. INicktas,! 

CIIORFCIUS (XopiKuiy), a rhetorician and so¬ 
phist of Ga/:i, the pupil of Procopius of Gaza, and 
ai'terwards of anothc:r sophist of the same place, 
nourished in the nngn of Justinian, about a. d. 
.'i'iO. Ilis orations formed, in the time of IMiotius, 
a collection under tfu! tith; of /ueAcTat /cal (Tvvrd^fis 
Aciyuv 5m(popoi. Th(‘y were on vi,‘ry various sub¬ 
jects, but chiefly panegyrical. IMiotius makes par¬ 
ticular nunition of a funeral oration for the rheto¬ 
rician’s teacher. {Ci)d. 1()0; Fabric. IHU. (•racc.ix. 
]). 70'(1, X. ]). 719, ed. llarles.) 'I'wenty-one of Cho- 
ricius’s orations exist in MS., of which two have 
been printed by Fabricius with a Uatin version by 
.1. (I. WM' (/iiU. (Iritec. viii. p. H ll, old ed.) and 
a third by Villoison. {Ancc. ii. ])p. 21, .'i2.) LV.S. j 
UMOSROKS.kingofParthia. [Aksaoes xxv.] 
UllOSROES, king of Persia. [Sassanidak.] 
CllRKSTUS (Xp^Vrov), of Ryzantium, a dis¬ 
tinguished scholar of Herodes Atticus, lived in the 
second century of tier Uhristian ac^ra, and taught 
rhetoric at Atlunis, where he had sometimes as 
many as a hundred auditors. Among the distin¬ 
guished men who were his pupils, I’liilostratus ! 
enumerates Hippodrotnus, Philiscus, Tsicomedes, 
Aristaenetus, and Galhuischrus. Chnistus was 
given to wine. (Philostr. 17/. Soph. ii. 11.) 

CIIRJSTODO'KUS (XpuTTodupoi), a Greek 
j)oet of Coptus in Egypt, Avas the son of Paniscus, 
and flourished in the reign of Aiiastasius I., a. d. 
491—.519. He is cla-ssed by Suidas as an epic 
poet (eTTOTTo/Jv). 1. There is still extant a poem 
of 41G hexameter verses, in Avhich he describes the 
statues in the public gymnasium of Zeuxippus. 
7’his gymnasium was built by Septimius Severus 
at Ryzantium, and was burnt down A. i>. .532. 
The poem of Christodorus is entitled ’'E/c^pa/ris 
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Tav dyaXpaTuv rwv eis r6 Srumdcriov yvfUfdffiov t 6 
iviKoXovfjiivov ToO Zeu^tnvov. It is printed in 
the Antiq. Conskintimrp. of Ansclmus Randuri, 
Par. 1711, Venet. 1729, and in the Greek Antho- 
logy. (Rrunck, ii. p.4.5G ; Jacobs, iii. p. IGl.) 
He also wrote—2. To-aupj/cci, a poem, in six books, 
on the taking of Isauria by Anastasius. 3. Three 
hooks of Epigrams, of which two epigrams remain. 
(Anthol. Graec./. c.) 4. Four books of Letters. .5. 
nctrp/a, epic poems on the history and antiquities of 
various places, among which were Constantinople, 
Thessalonica, Naclo near Heliopolis, Miletus, Tral¬ 
les, A})hrodisias, and perhaps others. Suidas and 
Eudocia mention another person of the same name 
a native of Thebes, who wrote T^eurt/ca 5i’ iitwv 
and 0au/ioTa t&)i/ dyiuiv dvayvptav (where Kiister 
proposes to road jaapri/pwi/) Kotrjua Kol Aapuavov. 
(Suidas, s.v. XparroSapos and Zev^iinros ; Eudocia, 
p. 43G ; Fabricius, JiiU. Grace, iv. p. 4GH ; .liu:obs, 
Anlh. Grim', xiii. p. G71.) LE- 

CHRISTO'PIIORUS {Xpi(rTo<f>6pos\ patriarch 
of Alexandria, about a. d. 93G, wrote an ex- 
hortotion to asceticism under tin: title rt ofioiovrat 
d fiios ovTos Kal els iroTov re\os KaraiTTpetpei. 
There are citations from this work in Allatius, ad. 
Hustalh. Antioch, p. 2.54, and Cotelcrins, Monum. 
AJSla. in Itihl. Caesar. There are MSS. of the 
work at Vienna, Paris, Romo, Milan, and Oxford. 
It Avas printed in Gro(‘k and Jjatin, with notes, by 
F. Morel Ins, I’ar. IGOH, who mistook it for the 
work of Thco])hilus of Alexandria: ©€o^/\t>u 
'AXe^avSpelas Koyos^ rlvi opLOiovrai dvOpuiros. 
(Fabricius, BiU. Grace, vii. p. 10.0.) There is 
also a synodic epistle to the emperor Theophilus 
leonomachus, by (.Jirist«)pbora8 of Alexandria, Job 
of Antiucb, and Basil of Jerusitloin, and 145.5 otlier 
bishops and clergy, on images, entitled ’ETrmToAr) 
Trpds rdv BacriXea &e6(pi\ov irepl ruy dyiwv Ka\ 
aeirruu elKorcor, wbicli is mentioned by Coiistiin- 
tinus PorphyrogAiiiitus in his Narratiu dc Jmatj. 
Kdcss. p. 90, and by the author of a MS. Narralio 
dc. Jnuuj. B. Viriu ap. Lamboc. viii. p. 334. The 
Avork exists in MS. in the Codex Raroccianus, 149. 
It Avas published, in Greek and Latin, first by 
(lombcfisius in bis Manijml. licrum. Constant. I’fvr. 
1GG4, 4to., pp. 110—145, and afterwards by 
Alicluud le Quicn in his edition of Damascenus, 
Par. 1712, i. p. G29. (Nessel, Catal. BiU. Vin- 
dohon, pt. V. p. 129; Cave, JJist. Lilt, sub anno ; 
Fabricius, BiU. Grace, viii. p. 94, ix. p 717, xi. 
p.,594.) [P. S.] 

CHRISTO'PIIORUS the Caesar, son of Con¬ 
stantine V. (Jopronymus. 'I'here is an edict 
against image-worship issued by him .and his 
brother Nicephorus, A. D. 775, in the Imperial. 
Dccrct. de Cull. Imag. of Goldastns, Franc. 1G09, 

4to.. No. 9, p. 75. (Fabric. Bdd. Grace, xii. p. 
740.) For Avhat is known of the life of Christo- 
phorus, see Nicki'Hokus. [P. S.] 

UllRlSTO'PHORUS, PATRrCIIJS,anative 
of Mytilenc, whose time is unknoAvn, wrote in 
lambic verse a Mcnologivniy or history of the 
saints, arranged according to the saints’ days in 
(‘ach month. The MS. Avas formerly in the Pala¬ 
tine Library, but is now in the Vatican, Cod. 393, 
No. 7. There are also MSS. of the whole or part 
of the work at Venice^, Moscoav, and Paris. It is 
cited more than once in tlie Glossarium of Meursius. 
(Cave, J/ist. Lilt. vol. ii. Hiss. pp. 5, G; Fabric. 
BiU. Grace, xi. p. ,594.) [ P. S.J 

CIIROMA'Tl US, a Latin Avriter and bishop of 
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Aquilcia, flourished at the close of the fourth cen* 
tury and the commencement of the fifth. The 
circumstance of his baptizin):[ Rufinus, about a. d. 

shews, that he properly belongs to the for¬ 
mer. The year and place of his birth are alike 
unknown. It is supposed, that he was a Roman; 
but nothing certain can be ascertiiined respecting 
his native place. Though he condemned the writ¬ 
ings of Origen, his friendship for Rufinus continued 
unabated. Rufinus also dedicated to him some of 
his works, especially his Latin translation of Euse¬ 
bius’s ecclesiastical history. That Jerome had a 
great esteem for him may be inferred from the fact 
that he inscribed to him his commentaries on the 
prophet Ilabakkuk .and some other writings, lie 
urged Jerome to tnanslate the Hebrew Scriptures 
into Latin. Being afterwards displeased with this 
father, he advised him in a letter to cease attacking 
Kntinus, and thus to put an end to the quarrel 
subsisting betweeii those who had formerly been 
friends, lie was a strenuous defender of Chrysos¬ 
tom’s cause in the West, for wiiich he received 
the thanks of the latter. (Chiy'sostom, Epist. 155, 
vol. iii. p. (ifl.O, ed. Benedict.) Chroinatius is suj)- 
})os(!d to have died about 410. J(;rome styles 
him, most learned and holy ; but he setmis to have 
b(Miii a man of judgment and deterTnination rather 
than of great abilities. When Anastasius, the 
Rom.an pontiff, condeinmid both Origen and Rufi- 
niis, .and signified his decision to (/hromntuis, the 
bishop of Aquileia was so far from coinciding with 
the ]iontifical decree, that he received Rufinus into 
tlii' communion of the church. 

Of his works there are extant Homilies and 
some Tr.acts on the beatitudes, on the remainder 
of Matthew's Oospel, chap, v., i)art of chap, vi., 
and on Matth. iii. 14. A few epistles .also remain. 
The best edition of these pieces is that in the 
IUhliolhoca J*atrum^ vol. v., L«gd. 1 (! 77 . They 
had been previously ])ublished at Basel, 152}l; at 
Louvain, lt)4G ; .and at Basel, l.'iol. The epistle 
to Jerome res})ecting Rufinus, and one addressed 
to the emperor Honorius in defence of Chrysostom, 
have been lost. Among JVirorae’s works there is 
an epistle conecirning the nativity of the blessed 
Maiy addressed to .Jerome under the names of 
('hr<)niatiub and Ileliodorus, and another bearing 
the same names directed to the s.ame father. Both 
are spurious. Several epistles addressed to Chro¬ 
matins by Jerome .are extant among the voluminous 
works of the latter, ((’ave, Ilwtoria Litcraria ; 
Le Long, Bih. {Sac. p. (175; Lardner’s IJWuv, vol. 
iv., Loud. 11V27, flvo.) [S. J).] 

CHRYSANTAS {Xpvadvras), a Persian peer 
{6,u6TifJt.os)., is said by Xenophon to liave been a 
man of superior powers of mind, but of diminutive 
bodily stature. {Cyroj). ii. li. $ 5.) lie is repre- 
8(;nted throughout the Cyropaedeia as deservedly 
iiigh in the favour of Cyrus, to whom he proved 
himself most useful, not only by bis g.all.antry and 
jnoinptitude in the field, but also by his wisdom in 
the council, and the zeal with which he forwarded 
the political plans of the prince. In the distribu¬ 
tion of provinces after the conquest of Babylon, his 
services were rewarded, according to Xenoplion 
(comp. Herod, i. 151J), with the satnipy of Lydia 
and Ionia. (Xen. Cynyp. ii. 2. § 17, &c., 3. §§ 5 ' 
—7, 4. § 22, &e., iii. 1. §§ I—G, 3. § 4«, &c., 
iv. 1. 3, 4, 3. 15—23, v. 3. § G, vi. 2. §§ 

21, 22, vii. 1. 3, 5. 55, 5(), viii. 1. $ 1, &c., 

4. ^ i), &c., (5. $ 7.) LB. B.] 
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CHRYSAOR (Xpvadcop). 1. A son of Posei¬ 
don and Medusa, and consequently a brother of 
Pegasus. When Perseus cut off the head of Me- 
dusji, ( 'hrysaor and Pegasus sprang forth from it. 
Chry8.aor became by Callirrlioe the father of the 
three-headed Geryones and Echidna. (Hesiod, 
Theog. 280, &c.; Hygin. Fait. Praef. and 151.) 

2. Tlie god with the golden sword or arms. In 
this sense it is used as a surname or attribute of 
several divinities, such as Apcfllo (Horn. II. xv. 
25(5), Artemis (Herod, viii. 77), .and Hemetor. 
(Horn. Hymn, in Car. 4.) We find Chrysaoreus 
as a s>irn.amo of Zeus with the 8.ame meaning, un¬ 
der which he h.ad a temple in Carisi, which was a 
national sanctmiry, and the place of meeting for 
the national assombl^’^ of the Carians. (Strab. xiv. 
p. (>G0; comp. Pans, v. 21. § 5; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Xpvtraopis.) [L. S.J 

CHRYSE'JS (Xpvarfts). [Astvnome.] An¬ 
other mythical j)ersouage of this name occurs in 
Apollodorus (ii. 7. § 8). LB. S.J 

CHRYSERM US, (Xpu<r6p/Ltos), a Corinthi.an, 
whom we find mentioned as the author of the fol¬ 
lowing works;— 1. A history of India, extending 
to .at least 80 books. 2. A iiistory of l^ersia. 3. 

A history of the Peloponnesus. 4. A treatise on 
rivers. (Plut. /Jc Flue. 1, 18,20, J\iraU. Min. 
10; Stoh. Fiord, xxxix. 31, C. 11 ; Phot. Bdd. 
1()7.) The period at which he llourislied is not 
known. [E. E.J 

CHRYSBRMUS (XpVep/Uos), .an ancient phy¬ 
sician, who lived probably at the end of tlje 
second or the beginning of the first century li. c., 
.as In* w.as one of the tutors of Honiclcides of Ery- 
thnu! (Gal. J)c. Differ. Fuh. iv. 10, vol. viii. p. 
7-13), perhaps .also of Apollonius Mus, who was a 
fellow-pupil of Horacleides. (Strab. xiv. 1, p. 182, 
ed. Taiichn.) IJis definition of the pulse has been 
{u-eserved by Galen (/. c. p. 741), as .also one of 
his medical forniul.ae (/A’ Compos. Medicam. sec. 
Lor. ix. 2, vol. xiii. p. 243), and an anecdote of 
him is mentioned by Sextus Empiricus {Fyrrhim. 
llypolyp. i. 14. § 84), and copied into Cramer's 
Am;cd.(tra(‘c. vol. iii. p. 412, where for 'Epvtreppos 
we should read Xpuaeppos. He is also mentioned 
by Pliny. (77. TV. xxii. 32.) L^V.A.G.J 

CllliySES (XpurTTjv). 1. A son of Ardys and 
a priest of Apollo at Chryso. He was the father 
of Astynome (Chryseis), and when he came to the 
cam}) of the Greeks, offering a rich ransom for the 
liberation of his daughter, he was treated by Aga¬ 
memnon with harsh words. Chryses then prayed 
to Apollo for vengo.ance, and the god sent a jjlague 
into the camp of the Greeks, which did not cease 
r,aging until C.alehas ox})lained the cause of it, and 
(Jdysseus tot>k Chryseis back to her father. (Horn. 
II. i. 10, cVc.) 

2. A son of Agamemnon or A})ollo by Astynome. 
When Agamemnon rc'stored Astynome to her fa- 
tlier, she was with child, and, on giving birth to a 
boy, she declared liim to be a son of A])ollo, .and 
cidled him Chryses. Subsequently, when Orestes 
and Iphigeneia fled to Chryses on their escape from 
Tauris, and the latter recognized in the fugitives 
his brother and sister, he assisted them in killing 

I king Thoas. (Hygin. FaL. 120, &c.) 

3. A son of Minos and t\\e nymph Pare'ia. He 
lived with his three brothers in the island of Paros, 
and having murdered two of the companions of 
Heracles, they were all })ut to death by the latter. 
(Apullod. ii. 5. § 0, iii. 1. § 2.) 
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4. A son of Poseidon and Chrysogencia, and 
father of Minyas. (Pans. ix. 30. § 3.) [L. S.1 

CIIllYSES (Xpufl-T/s), of Alexandria, a skilful 
mechanician, flourished i-ibout the middle of the 
sixth century after Christ. (Procop. de Aedif. Jus¬ 
tin. iii. 3.) [P. S.] 

CllUYSlPPUS (XpotriTTTTos), a son of Pclops 
hy the nymph Axiochc or by Danais (Plut. Pa- 
ndl. Hist. (7r. et Rom. 33), and accordingly a step¬ 
brother of Alcathous, Atreus, and Thycstes. While 
still a boy, he was carried off by king I^aius of 
Thebes, who instructed him in driving a chariot. 
(Apollod, iii. 5. According to others, he was 

earricid off by Theseus during the contests cele¬ 
brated by IMops (Ilygin. Fab. 271); but Pclops 
recovered him by force of arms. His step-mother 
Hippodanieia hat(;d him, and induced her sons 
Atreus and Tliycistes to kill him ; whereas, ac¬ 
cording to another tradition, Chrysippus was 
kill(!d by his father Peloj)s himself. (Paus. vi. 20. 
§ 4; Hygin. ; Schol. ad Thncyd. i. 9.) 

A second mythical Chrysi])]ms is mentioned by 
Apollodnrus (ii. 1. § .^). [L. S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS (XpoVcjTTTos). 1. C)f Tyana, 
a learned writer on the art of cookery, or more 
I}roj)erly speaking, on tlie art of making bread or 
sweetmeats, is called by Atlionueus <ro<pds ire/Xjua- 
ToAJyor, and s(H;ms to hav<5 been little known be¬ 
fore the time of the latter author. One of liis 
works treated sj>eclally of the art of bread-making, 
and was entitled 'AproKoiriKos. (Atlieii. iii. ]». 

113, xiv. pp. (i47, c., 6’4}5, a. c.) 

2. The author of a work entitled TraAtKa, 
(IMut. Parad. Min. c. 2}i.) 

('HRYSIPPUS, a learned frc(‘(lman of Cicero, 
who ordered liim to attend upon his son in n. <;. 
.V2; but as he left jmung Marcus without the 
knowledge of his patron, Cicero determined to 
declare liis manumission void. As, however, we 
find Clirysip])us in the confidence of Cicero again 
in B. 43, he probably did not carry bis threat 
into effect. (Cic. ad Q. Fr. hi. 4, .5, ad AU. vii. 
2, .<5, II.) 

CHRYSIPPUS, VK'TTIUS, a freedman of 
the ardiitect C'yrus, and himself also an architect. 
((Me. ad F(im. vii. 14, ad Aft. xiii. 29, xiv. .0.) 

CHRYSIPPUS (Xpv(rnriros)y a Stoic philoso¬ 
pher, son of A})ollonius of Tarsus, but born himself 
at Soli ill Cilicia. When young, he lost his pater¬ 
nal property, for some reason unknown to us, and 
went to Athens, where he became the disciple of 
Cleantlies, who Avas then at tlie head of the Stoical 
school. Some say tliat he even heard Zeno, a pos¬ 
sible but not probable? statement, as Zeno died 
2G4, and Clirysippiis was born u. c. 230. He does 
not a])pear to have embraced the doctrines of the 
Stoics without considerable hesitation, as we hear 
that he Btudi(!(l the Academic philosophy, and for 
some time openly dissented from Cleantlies. His- 
liking the Acadismic scepticism, he became one of 
the most strenuous supporters of the principle, that 
knowledge is attainable and may be csUilili.shed on 
certain foundations. Hence, though not the founder 
of the Stoic school, he was the first person who 
based its doctrines on a plausible s^^stem of reason¬ 
ing, so tliat it was said, “ if Chrysippus had not 
existed, the Porch could not have been” (Hiog, 
I>aih-t. vii. 133), and among the later Stoics his 
opinions had more weight than those of cither Zeno 
or Cleantlies, and he was considered an authority 
fioin which there w^as no appeal. He died jj. e. 
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207, aged 73 (Laert. l.c.), though Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus (viii. 7. § 10) says, that lie lived till past 80. 
Various stories are handed down by tradition to 
account for his d(?ath—as that he died from a fit of 
laughter on seeing a donkey eat figs, or tliat he fell 
sick at a sacrificial feast, and died five days after. 

With regard to the wortli of Chrysippus as a 
jihilosoplicr, it is the opinion of Ritter that, in spite 
of the common statement that he differed in some 
points from Zeno and (Meaiithes (Cic. Acad. ii. 47), 
he was not in truth so much the author of any 
new doctrines as the succ<?ssful ofiponent of those 
Avho dissented from the existing Stoic system, and 
the inventor of new arguments in its support. 
With the reasoning of his predecessors lie appears 
to have been dissatisfied, from the story of his tell¬ 
ing Cleantlies that he only wished to learn the 
principles of his school, and would himself provide 
arguiiieiits lo defend them. Resides his struggles 
against the Academy, In? felt very strongly the 
dangerous intliieiice of the Epicurean system ; and 
in order to counterbalance the seductive influence 
of their moral tfn'ory, lie seems to have wished in 
some degree to jiopnlarize the Stoic doctrine, .and 
to give to the study of e.tliics a more prominent 
place tlian was consistent with his statement, that 
ph 3 ’'sics (under which he included the whole science 
of theology, or investigations into the nature of 
Cod) Avas the liigliest branch of philosophy. This 
is one of the contradictions for which he is re¬ 
proached by Plutarch, Avliose work De Stoicorum 
Repm/nantiis is Avritten chiefly against liis incon¬ 
sistencies, some of Avhich are important, some 
merely A’crbal. The third of the ancient divisions 
of philosophy, logic (or the theorj’- of the sources of 
human knoAvhidge), was not considered hy Cbrj'^- 
sipjms of the same iniporUincn as it h.ad appe.ared 
to Plato and Aristotle; and he folloAved the Epi¬ 
cureans in aiHing^t ratluT the orgaiium of philoso- 
phy tlian a part of })hiloso])hy itsijlf. He was also 
strongly' opposed to another opinion of Aristotle, 
viz. that a life of coiitemiilative solitude is best 
suited to the Avise man—considering this a mere 
jirctext for selfish erijoyrnent, and extolling a life 
of <*ncrg 3 ' and activity. (Plut. de Stoic. Rrp. ii.) 

Chrysipjms is jirononnced by Cicero \de Nat. 
Dcor. iii. 10) homo sine dnbio versntus, et calli- 
diis,” and the same character of quickness and 
sagacity was generally attributed to him by the 
ancients. His industry Avas so great, that he is 
said to have seldom Avritten less thfin .500 lines 
a-da 3 % and to have left hehind him 705 works. 
'J'hese hoAvever seem to luiA^e consisted very largely 
of quototions, .and to liave b(;cn undistinguished 
for elegance of style. Though none of them are 
extant, yet his fragments .are much more numerous 
than those of liis two predecessors. His erudition 
Avas profound, he is called by Cicero {2'mc. i. 45) 
“in onmi historia curiosus,” and he .appears to have 
overlooked no branch of studAr except mathematics 
and natural philosophy, wliich Avere neglected hy 
the Stoics till the time of Posidonius. His taste 
for analy.sing and refuting fallacies and sophistical 
subtleties was diirivcd from the Megarians (Pint. 
Stoic. Rep. X.) : in the whole of this branch of 
reasoning he was very successful, and has left nu¬ 
merous treatises cm the subject, c.p. wepl rcHy irkvre 
irTOJcr^wj', Trepl At^ewv, k. t. A. (Diog. Laert. vii. 
192, 193.) He w.as the inventor of the kind of 
argument called Sontes. {(Virysqpi acermts^ Pers. 
Sat. vi. 30.) In person he was so slight, that his 
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statue in the Cerameicus was hidden by a neigh¬ 
bouring figure of a horse; whence Cameades, who, 
as head of the Acadcm 3 % bore him no great good¬ 
will, gave him the souldquet of Kpv\l/t‘frros. 

(Orelli, Onom. Tdl. ii. p. 144; Ritter, Ces- 
cltichte diir Phil. xi. 5, 1 ; Rrucker, Hist. Crit. Phil. 
II. ii. 9, 2 ; Baguet, de Chrysip-pi vita., doctrivn et 
relupiiis Comment. Lovan. 1822; Petersen, Phllo- 
sophiac Chrysippeae Fundamental Alton. 1827.) 
The general account of the doctrine of the Stoics is 
given under Zewi. [G. E. L. C.J 

CHRYSIPPUS (XpiJo-tffiros), the name of 
several physicians, who have been frequently con- 
fimnded together, and whom it is Bometimes diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish with certainty. 

1. Of (hiidos, has sometiiucs been confounded 
with the celebrated Stoic philosopher of the same 
name, who, however, lived about a centurv later, 
lie was tlie son of Erineus (Diog. Laert. viii. 8.0), 
and must have lived in the fourth century b. as 
he was a contemporary of Praxagonis (Cels. iJe 
Med. Praef. lib. i. p. Ii ; Plin. IT. N. xxvi. (J), a 
j)upil of hludoxus of Cnidos and Pliilistion (Hiog. 
Uaert. /. c.), father of Chrysijipus the physician to 
Ptolemy Soter (id. vii. 188), and tutor to Kra- 
sistratus (id. 1. c.; Plin. IT. N. xxix. 8; Galen, 
lie Ven. Sect. udr. Frasistr. c. 7, vol. xi. p. 171), 
Aristogones (id. He Ven. sect. adv. Frasistr. Rom. 
Hey. c. 2, et Do Cur. Rat. per JWi. Srx't. e. 2, 
vol. xi. pp. 1.07, ^.VJ), Medin.s (id. ihid.), and Mc- 
trodorus. (Soxt. Enqiir. cant. Mathem. i. 12, p. 
271, ed. Fabric.) lie accom])anied his tutor 
Eudoxus into Egypt (Diog. Laert. viii. 87), but 
nothing more is known of the events of his life, 
lie wrote several works, which are not now ex¬ 
tant, and Galen says {lie Jen. Sect. udr. Eraaistr. 
Rom. Dey. c. .5, vol. xi. p. 221), that even in his 
time they wei-o in danger of being lost. Several 
of his medical opinions are, however, preserved by 
Galen, by -vvlioin he is fre(|U(nitlv quoted and re¬ 
ferred to. (7Jc IV//. Sect. ddr. Ent.sLslr., vol. 
xi. pp. 14.0, ^c., 171, Ac., 197,221, ^c.) 

2. The son of the }jreceding, was a physician to 
Ptolemy Sot(*r, king of Egy[)t, n. c. 828—28.8, 
and was falscdy accused, scrairged, and put to 
deatli, but on what charge is not mentioned. (Diog. 
Lai-rt, vii. 188.) 

8. A pupil of I'hvisistratus (Diog. Laert. vii. 188), 
who must have lived tlnwefore in the third centuiy 
n. e. Some persons think he was the author 
tif the work lie Jirnssiea. “ f)n the Cabbag<i,” 
mentioned by PHny {IT. JV. xx. 88) and Plinius 
\'^alerianus {Do I\Ied. iv. 29), but this is quite 
uncertain 

4. A writei’ on Agriculture, VeupyiKa., mention¬ 
ed by Diogenes Laertius (vii. 188), and distin¬ 
guished by him from the pu})il of Erasistiatiis. 

а. A follower of Ascle])iades, who must there¬ 
fore (if Asclepiades of Bithynia be the person 
meant) have lived in the first century n. c. One 
of his works is quoted by Caelius Aurclianiis (De. 
Morb. Chron. iv. 8, p. .'}87). and a physician of the 
same name is mentioiuid by him in several other 
pa8.sage8 (pp. 99, 107, 323, 378), but whether the 
Siime person be meant in each passage is uncertain. 

б. A native of Cilicia, who may perhaps have 
been the tutor of Athenacus (who was also born 
in Cilicia), as Galen calls him the great-grandfather 
of the sect of the Ptieumatici. (IJe Diff. /*ids. ii. 
10, vol. viii. p. 881.) He lived probably about 
the beginning of the Christitm ocra. [W. A. G.] 
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CHRYSIPPUS (XpuoiViros), a native of Cap¬ 
padocia, was a celebrated ecclesiastical writer, who 
lived during the middle of the fifth century of the 
Christian aera. Chrysippns had two brothers, 
Cosmas and Gabriel, all of whom received a learned 
education in Syria, and were afterwards intrusted 
to the care of the abbot Euthyinius at Jerusalem. 
There ChryHij)pus took orders, and became Oecono- 
mus in the Monasterium Laurae,” praefect of the 
church of the Holy Resurrection, and custos of the 
cliiirch of the Holy Cross, an office which he held 
during ten joiith. Ho wioto many works on eccle¬ 
siastical matters, and his style is at once elegant 
and concise ; but his j)roductions are lost except a 
treatise entitled “llomilia de Sancta Deipara,” 
which is contained with a Latin translation in the 
second volume of “Aiictuarius Ducoanus,” and 
some fragments of a small work entitled “ Enco¬ 
mium Theodori I\rartyris,” which jire extant in 
Eu.stathius Constantinopolitanus “ Li}»(;r de Statu 
Vitae Eunctoruni.” ((.'ave. Hist. Liter, vol. i. p. 
8.57.) IW. P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES, LUCAS {Aovkus Xpvao- 
€ipyr)s), an important writer on the Canon law 
and other ecclesiastical and religious subjects, w'as 
chosen patriarch of Ckmstantinople in a. d. 11.5.5, 
presided at the synod of Constantino])le in 1188, 
and di(?d in 1187. His works are mostly lost, and 
only' some fragminnts are printed. Thirteen De- 
cretii Synodalia” are contained in Lounclavius, 

“ ,Tus (iraeco-Romanum.” '^I’hcy treat on important 
subjects, as, for instance, No. 2. “ De Clericis qni 
se immiscent saecularihus Ncjgotiis;” No. 4. ‘^l)c 
indecoris ot scenicis Ritibus sanctorum notariorum 
Festo ahrogandis;” No. 18. “ Ne Clerici turpi- 
liicra fiant, aut medici," &c. A Greek poem in 
iambic ver.ses, and another j)()em on fasting, both 
exttint in MS. in the imperial library at Vienna, 
arc attributed to Clirysoberges, and it is believed 
that he wrote his poem on lasting at the request of 
a lady, before he was appointed to tlie patriarchal 
see of Conskintino])le. 

One Maximus C.'hrysoberges, who lived about 
1400, wrote “ tjratio tie Proccssione Spiritus , 
Sancti,” dedicattul to tin; Cretans, and which is 
printed with a Latin tran-slation in the second 
vol. of Leo Allatiu-s, “ Graecia Orthodoxa.” (Cave, 
Jlist. Liter, ii. p. 890, ad an. 11.55; Fabric, ftibl. 
Crarc. xi. pp. 888, 889, ix. 87.9.) [ W. P.J 

ClillYSOCE'PHALUS, MACA'RIUS (Ma- 
Kopios XpvaoK4<pa\os)^ a Greek ecclesiastical writcjr 
of great rcpiitt*. The lime at which he lived has 
been the subject of mucli investigation: (hive say's 
that it is not correctly' known ; Gudin thinks that 
he lived about a. d. 1290; hut Ftihricius is of opi¬ 
nion that he lived in the fourteenth century, as 
would appear from the fact, that the condemnation 
of Barhuxm and (Iregorius Aciiulynus took place in 
the synod of Constantinople in 18.51, in pi’osence 
of a great number of prelates, among whom there 
was Macarius, archbishop of l*hiladelphia. 

The original name of Chrysocephalns was 
Macarius, and he was also archbishop of Philadel- 
’lia; he was called Chrysocophalus because, hav- 
g made numerous extracts from the works of the 
fathers, he arranged them under different heads, 
which he called /cei^aAa/a, or “Golden 

Heads.” Chrysocephalns wuis a man of extensive 
learning: his works, which w'ere very' numerous, 
were entirely on religious subjects, and highly es¬ 
teemed in his day ; but only' one, of comparatively 
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email importance, the “Oratio in Exaltatinncm 
Sanctae Crucis,’' has been published, with a Latin 
translation, by Oretserus, in his great work “ De 
Cnice.” The most important work of Chrysoce- 
phalus is his Commentary on St. Matthew, in three 
volumes, each of which was divided into twenty 
books. Only the first volume, containing twenty 
books, is extant in the Rodleian. (Cod. Baronianus; 
it is entitled els rd Kard Marda7ou dyiov 

Evayyi\iov, o'vWeyeiaa koI truvredeltra KetpaXat- 
wSwr vapd Maxaplov MijtpovoXItov ^i\a5e\<pelas 
TOW Xpv(roKe<l>d\ov^ &c.) Fabricius gives the pro- 
oemium to it, with a Latin tninslation. The most 
important among his other works are “ Orationes 
XIV. in Fcsta Ecclesiae,” “ Expositio in Canones 
Apostolorum ct Conciliorum,” which he wrote in 
the island of Chios, “Magnum Alphabetum,” a 
Commentary on Lucas, so cdled because it is di¬ 
vided into as many chapters as there arc letters in 
the alphabet, viz. twent 3 "-four; it is exbint in the 
Bodleian, and is inscribed Emyye\iKwP Stdvoiav 
pTi/jiuTuv XpvffOKe^aXos trvvTldrftrip evBdSe Taveirns 
MuKapios 4>tAa5c\</)€tav, 6 olKerrjs rrjs fiuKapias 
TpidSos. Fabricius gives the prooemium, “Cosmo- 
genia,” a Commentary on Genesis, divided into 
two parts, the first of which is ontith^d “ Cosmo- 
genia,” and the second “ Fatriarchae.” The MS. 
works of Chrysoccfthalus were nearly all known to 
Ciretseriis, and still more so to Leo Allatins, who 
often refers to them, and gives some fragments or 
passages of them in his works “■ l)c Concilio Flo- 
rentino, ad versus Creightonium,” “ Diatriba de 
Script. Symoon.,” “J)e Psellis,” &e. (Fabric. 
JJihl. Grwr. viii. pp. 675—663 ; Cave, Lit. 
vol. ii. n. pp. 1.0, 20.) fW. P.] 

CURYSO'CIIOUS (Xpurro'xoos), a poor man 
at Alexandrui, who may have* liv(>d betureen the 
fifth and tenth centuries after Christ, of whom a 
story is told by Nicolaus Myrepsns. (l)e Compos. 
Medicam. xxiv. 60, 65, pp. 664, 666.) At the 
age of thirty-two ho lost liis sight, ujton which he 
went to a chapel of the Blessed Virgin to offer up 
prayers for his recovery. Here he is said to liave 
been directed to a place wliere he would find a 
written paper, which conbiined a prescription for 
making an eye-wash; by means of which he was 
himself restored to sight, and also gained a large 
income! by healing others. At his death ho gave 
the prescription to one of his daughters, and it has 
been ])re,served by Nicolaus Myrepsns. [W. A. G.] 
Cll RYS( )COCCES, GEO'RGIUS (Fec^pyios d 
Xpw<roif<fxxT75), was a learned Greek phj'sician, 
vvho lived in the middle of the fourteenth century 
of the Christian aera, and wrote several valuable 
works on astronomy' and mathematics. It would j 
seem that Georgius Clirysococces is identical with 
('hrysococces the friend of 1'heodore Gaza, ])Oth of 
whom were employed for some time in the library 
of the Vatican, and saved several valuable (Jreek 
MSS. from oblivion or destruction. None of the 
works of Chrysococces have been printed, although 
their publication would apparently be a valuable 
acquisition to the historj" of astronomy. His prin¬ 
cipal works extant in MS. arc; *E^iiyrifris els ritv 
(rtivTo^iv rdSv TlepacuP ip Ke<f>a\aiois nrdp Tots 
*A<rrpoPOfjUKois Siaypdfifiaai^ koI VetaypatpiKols 
vIpo^iv, “Expositio in Constnictionem Persarum 
per Capita 47, enm Astronomicis Designationibus, 
et Geographicis Tabulis,” in the Bibl. Ambrosiana. 
It seems that this work is the same which we find 
in the Royal Library at Paris, under the title 
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Feospylov rov XpvcroKdKKri roO iarpov ‘Affrpovo- 
fiMd. There is another Codex in the same library, 
intitled Teupyiov iarpov rov XpvcroKdKKri irepl tijx 
edpiftrecas rijs ijfJLepas rijs dir\ws av^vytas if\(ou 
Kal creKrivrtSf “ Do inveniendis Syzygiis Lunae 
solaribus per singulos Anni Menses.” In the 
Royal Library at Madrid is ITaJs 5e? KarcuTKevd^eiv 
*Cipo<rK6vop, ifrot ^AtrrpdAaSop, “ Quomodo con- 
struendum sit Iloroscopium, aut Astrolabiinn.’’ A 
codex in the Ambrosian Library, inscribed’'ExSoo'iS 
els rd *IovSaiKdv k^airripiryov, “Editio et Expositio 
Syntagmatis Canonum Astronomicoruin Judaicf)- 
rum,” is attributiid to Georgius Chrysococces, wlio 
has also left a MS. of Homer’s Odyssey, writtiin 
and accompanied with scholia by himself, in the 
year of the world 6844 (a. d. 1336), as it is said 
in the copy of this work which was formerly in 
the Bibl. Palatina at Heidelberg, wlience it was 
sent to Rome by the Spaniards, and kept in the 
Vatican library till 1815, when it was sent back 
to Heiilolberg with the rest of the Palatine library 
by order of pope Pius VI1. It is doubtful il 
Georgius Chrysococces is the same Chrysococces 
who wrote a history of the Byzantine empire, of 
which a fragment on the murder of sultan Miirad 
I- in A. I). 1389 is given by Fabricius. The com¬ 
plete astronomical works of Chrysococces, as stated 
above, have not been published, hut several of his 
Astronomical and Geographical tables have been 
inserted in various modern works on Astronomy 
and Geography. (Fabric. JJibl. Grace, xii. pp. 54 
57.) L’W. 1’.] 

CHRYSO'GONUS {Xpvtrdyopos.) 1. A celcy 
brated plaj'or on the flute, who dressed in a sacred 
robe (ttwOjxi) (ttoKi^) played to keep the rowers in 
time, when Alcibiados made his triuin]»hal entry 
into the Peiraecus on his retuni from banishment 
in B. c. 407. From a conversation between the 
father of Chrj'^sogomis and Stratonicus, reported by 
Athenaeus, it seems that Chrysogonus had a brother 
who Avas a dnimjitic poet. Chrysogonus himself 
was the author of a poem or drama entitliid rioAi- 
T€ia, which some Jittrihuted to Kpicharmus. (Athen. 
xii. p. 353, d., viii. p. .350, e., xiv. p. 648, d.) 

2. I'he father of tlir; poet Samus, was an inti¬ 
mate friend and devoted servant of l*hilip V. of 
Miicedon. (n. o. 220—17.9.) He was emplnyeil 
bj" Philip botlj in war .and in peace, aiid possessed 
great influence with the king, which he seems to 
have exercised in an honourable manner, for 
Polybius says that Philip was most merciful when 
he followed the advice of Clirysogonus. (Polyb. 
V. 9, .97, yii. 12, ix. 23.) 

CHRYSO'GONUS, L. CORNE'LIUS, a fa- 
v(mritc freedman of Sulla, purchased, at Sulla’s 
s.ale of the goods of the proscribed, the propert}’^ of 
S. Roscius Amcrinus, which was worth 250 
talents, for 2000 denarii, and afterwards accused 
Roscius’s son, who was also named S. Roscius 
Amcrinus, of the murder of his father, (b. c. 80.) 
Cicero pronounced his first public oration in de¬ 
fence of Roscius, and in that oration we have a 
powerful picture of the profligfite character of 
ChrjmogonuB. It cannot be said with certainty 
whether in this proceeding Chrysogonus was, os 
Pluborch .Tifirms, merely the instrument of Sulla. 
(Plut. Cic. 3; Cic. pro S. Itosc. Aimr. ; Plin. 
If. N. XXXV. 18. 8. 58.) [P. S.] 

CHIIYSOLO'RAS, BEMF/TRIUS (Aep-^^ 
rpios d Xpva6\u)pas)^ a native of Thessalonica, was 
a Grcek priest renowned as a theologian, phUoso- 
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pTier, astronomer, and statesman. His uncommon 
talents procured him an introduction to John Canta- 
cuzenus, formerly emperor (John VI.) and from 
1.35A a monk. Cantacuzcnus recommended him to 
the emperor Manuel II. (1391—14*25),by whom he 
was emi»loyed in various important offices. Mmmel 
sent him on several occasions as ambassador to 
foreign courts. One hundred letters which Chry- 
soloras wroUi to that emperor are extant in MS. in 
the Bodleian, and in the Royal Library at Paris. 
Besides these letters, Chrysoloras wrote sevenil 
treatises on religious subjects, entitled AiaKoyoiy 
such as “ Dialogus adversus Demetrium Cydonium, 
pro Nicolao Cabasila do Processione Spiritus 
Sancti“Dialogus contra Latinos;” “ Bneo* 
mium in S. Demetrium Martyrem “ Tractatus 
ex Libris Nili contm Latinos de Processione S])i- 
ritus Sancti“ hipistola ad Barlaamiim de J*ro- 
cessione Spiritus Sancti,’’ extant in a Latin trans¬ 
lation, probably made by the same Barhiam with 
his own refutation, in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Coloniensis “ llomiliic do Transfiguratione 
(3iristi“ De S('j)ultuni“ De Resurrectione 
“ De Annunciatione,” Ac., extant in MS. in dif- 
h'nuit libraries in Kiigland and on the continent. 
“ Disputatio corani IManuele linp(‘ratore inter 
Demetrium Clirysoloram et Antoni urn A sculanuin 
de Christi Verliis, Melius ei (Jud.ae) easet si natus 
non fuissiit,” Kx versione Cleorgii Troinbae, Flo¬ 
rence, 1 (!]}{; it KCM'ins that the Greek text of this 
work is lost. (Fabric. liiU. (,'ruev. xi. p. 411, Ac.; 
Gave, J/isi. Lit. vol, ii. j). 5*20.) | W. P.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS, MANUEL {UavovnX 6 
Xpv(rd\<t)pas), oiui of the moat h-anied Greeks of 
his time, contriljut(!d to the revival of Greek litera- 
ttirc in western Jhirope. 'J’owards the close of tlic 
fourteenth century the Greek empire was in the 
greatest danger of being overthrown by sultan 
Bayazidll., who, however, was checked in his 
ambitious designs by Timur, and being taken 
prisoner by liiin, died in captivity. Ih'fore this 
(‘vent, and probably in a. d. 1.339, Mamicl Chry- 
solonis was sent by tlie (!mp(!ror Manuel Palaeologus 
to some European kings (among others to the Eng¬ 
lish), at whose courts he remained several years, 
endeavouring to persuade them to undertake a 
crusade against the Turks. His efforts, however, 
were unsueeessful, for tlie western princes liad no 
eonfideuce in the Greek emperor, nor in his pro- 1 
iiii.ses to effect the union of the Greek with the j 
Latin church. Having become act|uainted with 
several of the most learned Italians, he accepted 
their proposition to settle iii Italy and to lecture 
on the Greek langu.age and literature. This he 
did with greiit success in Venice, Florence, Milan 
(13.97), Pavia, and Rome: his most distinguished 
impils worn Leonardo Aretino, Leon.ardo Bruni, 
Poggio Br.acciolini, Filelfo, Francisco Strozzi, and 
many more. His renown as a learned priest and 
eloquent orator were so great, that he was sent to 
the council of Constance, where he died a short 
time after his arrival, in the month of Ajwil, 141.5. 
He was buried in the churcb of tl)e Dominicans at 
Constance, and Aeneas Sylvius wrote his epitaph, 
which is given in the works cited below. 

Mi'inuel Chrysoloras was the author of several 
treatises on religious subjocts, and a considcniblc 
number of letters on various topics, which are ex¬ 
tant in different libnu-ies in Italy, France, Germany, 
and Sweden. Only two of his works have been 
printed, viz., 1. “ Epistolac III de Comparatiouc 
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' V'eteris et Novae Romaii,” the Greek text with a 
Latin version by Petrus Lambecius, appended to 
“ Codices de Antiquitatibus Coiistantinop.” Paris, 
fol. These letters arc elegantly written. 
The first is rather prolix, and is addressed to the 
emperor John Palaeologus; the second to John 
Chrysoloras; and the third to Demetrius Chryso- 
loras. This John Chrysoloras, the contemporary of 
Manuel and Demetrius Chrysoloras, wrote some 
tre.atise8 and lettews of little importance, sev(ir.al of 
which are extant in MS. 2. ’EpwTT/juara sivc 
Quaestiones (that is, “ Grammaticalcs”), printed 
probably for the first time in 1433, and frequently 
reprinted at the latter end of that century and the 
lieginning of the next. 'Tliis is a grammar of the 
Greek language, and one of the first that circulated in 
Italy. (F.ahric. (Hraec. xi. p.409, Ac.) [W. P.] 
CIIRYSOPELEIA (Xpua-oTrAcia), a hama¬ 
dryad who w'as one day in great d.onger, a.s the 
oak-tree which she inhabited was undermined by 
a mountain torrent. Areas, who was hunting in 
the neighbourhood, discovered lier situation, led 
the torrent in another direction, and secured the 
tree by a dam. Chry6opel(5i;i became by A ref is 
tho mother of El.otus and A])heidas. (Apollod. iii, 
.9. ( 1 ; Tzetz. ad Lvcoph. 430.) [l.i. S. j 

ClJRYStySTOMUS, JOANNES (Xpoo-do-To- 

fio^y golden-mouthed, so surnamed from the power 
of his tiloquence), was horn at Antioch, most pro¬ 
bably A. i>. 347, though the dates 344 and 3.54 
have also been given. His father Secundus was a 
general in the imperial army, and his mother An- 
thusa was left a widow soon after his birth. From 
her he received his first religious impressions, so 
that she was to him what Monica was to Augustin, 
though, tmlike Augustin, Chrysostom from his 
earliest childlioocl was continually adv*ancing in 
Herionsness and earnestness of mind, and underwent 
no violent inw.ard struggle before he embraced 
Christianity. To this circumstance, Neander 
{Kirclinipeai'h. iii. p. 1 440, Ac.) attributes the pecu¬ 
liar form of his doctrine, his strong feeling that the 
choice of belief or unbelief rests with oursolvc's, 
and that God's grace is given in proportion to our 
own wish to receive it. Likinius taught him elo¬ 
quence, jiiid said, that he should liave desired to 
s(H‘ him his suceessor in his school, if the Christians 
liad not stolen liim. Before his ordination, ho re¬ 
tired first to a monastery near Antioch, and after¬ 
wards to a solitary cavern, where he committed the 
whole of the Bible to memory. In this caviirn he 
so injured his health that he w.‘is obliged to return 
to Antioch, where ho was ordaini'd deacon by the 
bishop Meletius, A. d. 331, who had previously 
baptized him, and afterw.ards presbj'^ter h}-^ Flavia- 
nns, successor to Meletius, A. n. 33(5. At Antioch 
iiis succ<!ss us a pre.'icher w.as so great, that on the 
death of Nectsirius, .archbishop of Constantinoph', 
ho was chosen to succeed him by Eutropius, minis¬ 
ter to the emperor Arwidius, and the selection was 
readily ratified liy the clergy and people of the im- 
pc'rial city, a. n. 397. 'J’he minister who appointed 
him was a cnniich of infamous proHigacy, .and 
Chrysostom was very soon obliged to extend to 
him the protection of the church. Tribigild, the 
Ostrogoth, aided by the treacliery of Oainas, the 
imperial general, who hated and despised Eutropius, 
threatened Constantinople itself by his armies, and 
demanded as a condition of peace the head of Eu¬ 
tropius, who lied to the s.anctuary of the cjithedral. 
While he was grovelling in terror at the altar, 
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Chrysostom ascended the pulpit, and by his elo¬ 
quence saved his life for the time, though it was 
afterwards sacrificed to the hatred of his enemies. 

The sermons of the archbishop soon gave great 
offence at Constantinople. The tone of his theology 
was always rather of a practical than a doctrinal 
kind, and his strong sense of the power of the hu¬ 
man will increased his indignation at the immora¬ 
lity of the capital. He was undoubtedly rash and 
violent in his proceedings, and the declamatory 
character of his preaching was exactly adapted to 
express the stern morality of his thoughts. Jlc 
was also dislik(;d for the simplicity of his mode of 
living, and the manner in which he diverted the 
revenues of his see from the luxuries in which bis 
predecessors had consumed tlu'm, to humane and 
charitable objects. Many of the worldly-minded 
monks and clergy, as well as the ministers and 
ladies of the court, became his enemies, and at i 
their head appeared tlie empress Eiidoxia herself, 
who held her husband’s weak mind in absolute 
subjection. His unpopularity was spread still more 
widely in consequence of a visitation which he held 
in Asia Minor, two years after liis consecration, in 
which he accused several bishops of simony and 
other gross crimes, and deposed thirteem of them. 
(Comp. Horn. iii. in Ad, Aposi.) Meanwhile, a 
contest had arisen in Egypt b«‘twecn Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, and certain monks of Ni- 
tria, who followed tlio oi)inions of Origen. At 
their head were four of one family, known as the 
7’all llrothers (dScAipol /uaxpol), against whom 
Theophilus seems to have been prejudiced by a 
strictly private quarn!]. (Palladius, (fp. (Uirpsost. 
ed. Montfauc. vol. xiii.) He excommunicated them, 
and they fled to Constiuitiuoph^ wliore they 
sought the protection of ('hrysostom and of the 
empress. A long dispute followed, in the course 
of which Theophilus, by artfully working on the 
simplicity of Epiphanius, bishop of C'j'pnis, and 
other prelates hostile to the opinions of Origen, 
prejudiccsl them against ( luysostoin as implicated 
in the charge of heresy with which those views had 
recently been hranded by a synod. Eudoxui, who 
had summoned Thoo])]iilus to (Constantinople to 
answer the charge of iiersecuting the Nitrian monks, 
hecame his warm friend when she saw in him her 
instrument for the destruetion of CChrysostoin ; and 
he arrived at the ca])ital of the East not as an ac¬ 
cused person, but as the judge of its archbishop. 
But the same causes which had brought on Chry¬ 
sostom the liatred of the higher orders had made 
him the idol of the })eople; and as it was thought 
unsafe to liold a synod against him within the 
city, it was summoned to meet on an estate at 
Clialcedon, called the oak, whence it is known by tlie 
name of (rvvodos irpds rriv 6pi5r. The accusations 
against him were various; his inhospitality was 
especially put forward (on rtfu d^eret, 

(xovoa-iriav on povos ((rdUi, daunois 

^uv KuK^uTrtvy ^i6v^ I’hot. Cod. 51^), .and the chaipfe 
of Origenism was us(‘d to lilind the better jiart of 
the assembly. Before this council Chrysostom 
steadily refused to appear, until four bishops, noto¬ 
riously his enemies, were removed from it, who arc 
called by Isidore of Pelusium (i. 1.52) if 

udAAop a‘vvair6(rTaTcu with Theophilus. He was 
tbereferc deposed for contumacy, forty^-fivc bishops 
subscribing his sentence, to which was added a 
hint to the emperor, that his sermons against 
Eudoxia subjected him to tin; penalties of treason. 
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At first he refused to desert the flock which Ood 
had entrusted to him; but, on hearing that there 
was a danger of an ijisurrcction in his favour, he 
retired from Constantinople, to which he was re¬ 
called in a few days by a hasty message from the 
empress, wliose superstitious fears were alanned 
by an earthquake, which the enraged people con¬ 
sidered as a proof of the divine anger at his banish¬ 
ment. But in two months after his return he was 
again an exile. The festivities attending the dedi¬ 
cation of a silver statue of Eudoxia near the cathe¬ 
dral had disturbed the worshippers, and provoked 
an angry sermon from the arclibishop, who, on 
hearing that this had excited aiiow the enmity of 
the empress, began another sermon with this exor¬ 
dium:—“Herodias again nigcs, once more she 
dances, she again requires the head of .John.” This 
oflTence Eudoxia could not 1‘orgivc. A new synod 
of Eastern bishops, guided by the advice of Theo- 
])liiliiH, condemned Chrysostom for resuming his 
functions before his previous sentence had been 
legally reversed, and he was hastily conveyed to 
I the desolate town of Cucusns, on the borders of 
I Isauri.'i, (^ilicui, and Armeniiu 

Chrysostoiirs character shone even more brightly 
in adversity than it had done in power. In spite 
of the inclement climate tr) which he was banished, 
and continual danger from the neighbourhood of 
Isaurian robbers, he sent letters full of encoiu'age- 
nient and Christian faith to ins friends at Constan¬ 
tinople, and began to construct a scheme for spread¬ 
ing the gospel among the Persians and (ioths. 
He met with much sympathy from other cburclies, 
espccjally the* Konian, whoso bishop. Innocent, de¬ 
clared himself his warm friend and supporter. All 
this exciUid jealousy at Constantinople, and in the 
summer of a. d. 407 an order came for his removal 
to Pitvus, in Pontus, at the very extremity of the 
East-Roman empire. But the fatigues of his jour¬ 
ney, which was performed on foot under a burning 
sun, were too much for ))im, and he died atCIomana 
in Pontus, in the (JOtJi year of his age. His last 
words were those of Job,—Sd^o ry Oey irdivTUP 
and formed a worthy conclusion of a lil'e 
spent in (Jod’s service. His exile nearly caused a 
schism at Constantinople, where a party, named 
after him Jolianiiists, .separated from the church, 
and ndiised to acknowledge his successors. They 
did not return to the genenil communion till A. n. 
4J}{, when the archbishop Proclus prevailed on the 
omjieror ’l’hooih)sius II. to bring btick tlui bones of 
Chrysostom to Constantinople, where they were 
received with the liigliest honours, the emperor 
himself publicly imploring the forgiveness of heaven 
for the crime of his panuits, Arctidius and Eudoxiti. 
Chrysostom, as we learn from his biographers, was 
short, with a large bald hctid, high forehead, hollow 
cheeks, and sunken eyes. The Greek church cele- 
bnites his festival Nov. 13, the I-atin, Jan. 27. 

'J’he works of Chrysostom aro most voluminous. 
They consist of: 1. Homilies on diflerent parts of 
J:H!rij>ture and points of doctrine and practice. 
2. CommentJirios, by whicli, as we learn from Sui- 
das, he had illustrated the whole of the Bible, 
though some of them afterwards perished in a fire 
at ('onstantinople. 3. Epistles addressed to a great 
number of different persons. 4. Treatises on va¬ 
rious subjects, c. g. the Priesthood (six books), 
Providence (three books), &c. 5. Liturgies. Of 

the homilies, those on St. Paul are superior to any¬ 
thing in ancient theology, and Thomas Aquinas 
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that he would not accept the whole cit}^ of 
Paris lor those on St. Matthew, delivered at An- 
tiocli, A. n. 390-1197. The letters written in exile 
have been compared to those of Cicero composed 
under similar circumstances; but in freedom from 
vanity and selfishness, and in calmn(‘8s and resig¬ 
nation, Chrysostom’s epistles are infinitely superior 
to (hcero’s. Among the collection of Jotters is one 
from the emperor Ilonorius to his brother Arcadius 
in defence of Chrysostom, found in the Vatican, 
and published by Raroiiius and afterwards by 
Mf)nttaucon. 

Tlic merits of Chrysostom as an expositor of 
Scriptiiri! are very great. Rejecting the alh;gorical 
interpretations which his predecessors h;ul put 
upon it, ho inv(!Stigatos the meaning of tlie text 
grannnati(!ally, and adds an ethical or doctrinal 
:i|)]dieatioTi to a perspicuous explanation of the 
si'iiso. Th(^ first example of grammatical interfm*- 
tation had iiideiul been set by Origen, nuniy of 
whose critical nunarks are of great merit; but 
Chrysostom is fr(?e from his mystical fancies, and 
quite as well ac(juainted witli the language of the 
New 'Festainent. 'J'Jk' (Jre('k expositors who fol- 
]ow('d him liave done little more tlnin copy his 
explanations. 'J’he comnumtary of Theodoret is a 
faithful compendium of Chrysttstom’s homilies, 
and so also are the works of Theophyla<*.t and 
Occumeiiius, so much so that to those who wish to 
gain a knowh'dge of the results of his critical 
laliours, the study of the two latter may rec<jm- 
mended as perfi*etly correct compilers from their 
more prolix pred(!ccssor. 

Of Chrysostom’s powers as a preacher the best 
evidence is contaiit<Hl in the historj'' of his life; 
there is no doubt that his eloquence produc(‘d tin* 
de(!}>est impression on his hearers, and whiU* we 
dissent from those who have rankc'd him with 
Deinosllumes and Cicero, we cajinot fail to admire 
the power of his language in expressing moral in¬ 
dignation, and to sympathise with the ardent love 
of all that is good and noble, tlie fervent ])it‘ty, and 
absorbing faitli in the Christian revelation, which 
pervade his writings. His faults are t«»o great 
dilfuseiiess and a love of metaphor and ornament. 
He often repelled with indignation the applansj? 
with which liis sermons were greeted, exclaiming, 
“ The j)]ace wliere you are is no theatre, nor are 
you now sitting to gaze upon actors.” (^Hom. xvii. 
Matt, vii.) I'jH're are many respects in which he 
shews the superiority of his understanding to the 
general feelings of the age. Wo may cite as one 
example the fact, that although he had been a 
monk, ho was far from exalting inonachism above 
the active duties of the Christian life. (See Hum. 
vii. in Ileb. iv.; Horn. vii. in Kphes. iv.) “ How 

shall we conquer our enemies,” he asks in one place, 

if some do not busy themselves about goodness at 
all, while those who do withdraw from the battle?” 
{Horn. vi. in 1 Cor. iv.) Again, be was quite free 
from the view of inspiration which prevailed at 
Alexandria, and which considered the Hihle in 
such a sense the word of Cod, as to overlook alto¬ 
gether the human element in its composition, and 
the difference of mind and chanicter in its authors. 
Variatiojis in trifles he speaks of as proofs of truth 
{Horn. i. in Matth.) ; so that he united the prin¬ 
cipal intelUictiial with the principal moral element 
necessary for an interpretator of Scripture, a critical 
habit of mind with a real depth of Christian feel- 
ing. At the same time he was not always free 
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from tbe tendencies of the time, speaking often of 
miracles wrought by the ridics of martyrs, conse¬ 
crated oil, and the sign of the cross, and of the 
efficacy of exorcism, nor does he always exj)res8 
himself on some of the points already noticed 
with the same distinctness us in tlie cxam))le8 
cited above. IHs works arc historically valuable 
.as illnstrating the manners of the 4tli and .5th 
centuries of the Christian aora, the social state of 
the people, and the luxurious licence wliicli dis- 
gniced the capital. (Sec Jortin, Eedcs. Hist. iv. 
p. ](j9, &c.) 

The most elaborate among the ancient .authori¬ 
ties for Chr 3 "sost()m’B lif(^ are the following ;—> 
1. Palladius, bishop of Helonopolis, whose work 
(a dialogue) was published in a Latin tninslation 
at Venice A. ». 15.33, and in the original text at 
Paris in HJJU). It is to be found in Montfauenu’s 
edition of Chr^^sostom’s works, vol. xiii. ‘1. The 
Ecclesiasticjil Jlistories of Socrates (lib. vi.), Sozo- 
inenus (lib. viii.), Theodoret (v. 'SI). 3. 1'lie works 
of Suidas (’Iwdi'i/rjs), and Isidore of Pednsinm (ii. 
Hjn'st. 42), besides several others, some published 
and some in MS.,of which a list will be found in Fa- 
bricius( (I'nu-c. vol. viii. ]>p.4.5(i-l()b). Among 
the more modem writers it will suffice to iiuMitioTi 
Krastnus (vol. iii. Ef>. ] J.50. p. 13.31, Ac., ed.Lngd. 
Bat.), ,T. Frederic Aleyer {Chriisostomiis Luihvra- 
niiSy .Icna, 1030), with Hac^k’s reply (»S'. J. Clmj- 
sonionins o. Lutheraniamo vindimtus^ Kill3), Cave 
{Scrijd. Ecd. Hist. Litirr. vol. i,), Lardiier {Credi- 
hilHif of the (tospd /Fist, part ii. vol. x. c. IIB), 
Tillemont (Mcrnipirrs EcdCshisf{(j7(es^ vol. xi. pp. 1 — 
40.5, Ac.), and Montfaucon, his pri]ici]).'il <>ditor. 
(•il»bon’s account {Ihrline and Fall., xxxii.) ie 
compiled from Palladius, Socrates, Sozonien,'J'lieo- 
doret, Tillemont. Krasmus, and Montfaucon. But 
the best of all will be found in Ni'under (Kirclien- 
<i<'sdi. ii. 3, p. 11-JO, Ac.), wlio has also published a 
sepanite life of Chrvsostom. 

Chrysostom's works wen? first publislu'd in Latin 
at Venice in 1.503, dommvnt. impvma cf studio 
Jieniardini Slayniui Tridinnuds et (Jrefforii do 
Greiform. Several editions followed .at B.aslo, also 
in Latin, and in 1.523 the Homilies on Cenesis were 
translated there by t)ecolamp.adius (Himschein). 
In ].53(; his works wen* published .at Paris, but 
the most famous lalition wliich appeared in tliat 
city^ wius rnra Froutonis 101.3, whose 

translatiiMJ is inucli cominemled by^ Montfaucon. 
In Creek were lirat juildislied .at V’^erona, 1.52.0, 
the Homilies on St. Piaul’s Epistles, edited by 
(lilbcrt Bishoj) of Verona, with a preface Uo- 
n.atus, addressed to Pope Clement VJ1. In 1610- 
13, the most complete collection of Chrysostom’s 
works which had j^et appeared was published 
at Eton by Norton, the king’s printer, under 
the superintendence of Henry Savil, in 0 vols.: 
this edition contaimal notes by Casaubon and 
others. In 1609, at Paris, F. Morell began to 
publish the Creek text witli the version of Ducaeus, 
a task which was completed by’ Charles Mor(;ll in 
1633. Of this edition the text is compiled from 
th.at of Savil, and that of an edition of the Com¬ 
mentaries on till? New Testament, published at 
Heidelberg hy Commelin, 1591—1603. In 1718 
-38 appeared, also at Paris, the editio optima by 
Bernard dc Montfaucon, in 13 vols. folio. He has 
endeavoured to ascertain the date of the different 
works, has prefixed to most of them a short dis¬ 
sertation on the circumstances under which it was 
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written, with fin inquiry into its authenticity, and 
has added very much hitlicrt(J unpublished, to¬ 
gether with the principal ancient lives t)f Chrysos¬ 
tom. Montfaucon was a Ilenedictine monk, and 
was assisted by others of liis order. Of separate 
works of Chrysostom the editions and translations 
iin'. almost innumerable. Krasnius translated some 
of the homilies and coinmeiitaricis ; and the edition 
of two hoinili(!s (those on 1 Cor. and 1 ']’he.ss. iv.) 
“ Or. Lat. itilerpretc.loanne Ciieko, Cantabrigiensi, 
Londini, ap. lleyner Viiolfuin. I/i iri” is intiTcst- 
ing as the hrst book printed with Oreek types in 
I'lngland. Some of tlie homilies are translated in 
tin* Library of the Fathers now jiublishing at Ox¬ 
ford, and those on St. Matthew have h(‘en re¬ 
cently <‘dited by tin; Jtev. F. J'bbdd, Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. Camhridge. The inimber of MSS. of 
Chrysostom is also immense ; tin* principal of these 
are in the royal library at Paris, the iinpcu'ial 
lihrary at Vi(*nna (to wliieh colh-etion two of great 
value were added by Maria 'l’her(*sa), and that of 
St. Mark at V'eniee. [O. F.. L. C.J 

CflHYSO'STOMTTS, DION. [Dion.] 

(Ill J{ YSO'TH EMIS (XfwcroOffiis). I'liere are 
four mythical females of this name (Jlygin. Fah. 
170, iVW. Asfr. ii. 'Ja ; Diod. v. ‘J2; Horn. i/. ix. 
287), and oim mah^ a son of (.'ariuanor, the priest 
of Apollo at Tarrlia in Crete, lie is said to have 
been a. poe|, and to have* won the first victory in 
the Pythian games by a liyiun on Apollo. (Pans. 
x.7.§2.) IL. S.] 

CTIRYSO'TTTKMTS {XpnadO^fiis )and KUTE'- 
LIDAS (EwTf\iSas), statuaries of Argos, made in 
bronze the statues of Damaretus and bis son Theo- 
ponipus, who were (iacli twice victorious in the 
Olympic games. 'J'lie victories of DenuiretuK wore 
in the 8^)111 and dfith Olympiads, and the artists 
of course lived at the same time (n. c. 520 and on¬ 
wards). Pausanias describ(!s one of the statues, 
and quotes the inscrij)tion, which contained tin* 
narnirs of tlie artists, and which described them as 
flSSres Ik vparepcov, which appc'ars to 
mean that, like the early artists in general, they 
each belonged t(J a family in wliicb art tvas Iujiy*- 
ditary. (x. (i. § 2.) [P. S. | 

CJIKYSUS (XpiWs), the fourteenth (or thir¬ 
teenth) of the family of the Asclepiadae, was the 
youngest son of Nebnis, the brother of Gnosidicus, 
and the father of Elaphus; and lived in the sixth 
century n. c. in the island of Cos. During the 
Crissaean war, while the Amphyctions were l)e- 
sieging the town of Crissa in l*hocis, the plague 
broke out among their army. Having consulted 
the orach; of Delphi in conse<pi(‘nce, they were 
dir(;eted to fetch from Cos “ the young of a stag, 
together w’ith gold,” wdiich was inteqireted to 
mean Nebrus and Cbrysus. They accordingly 
}>ersuaded them both to join the camp, where 
(.’hrysiis was the first person to mount the wall at 
the time of the general assault, but was at tlie 
same time mortally wounded, b. 5yi. He was 
buried in the hippodrome at Dedphi, and worsliip- 
p(;d by the inhabitants as a hero (eVa 7 tf(w). (Thes- 
sali Oratio^ in Ilippocr. Opera^ vol. iii. p. 836’, 
&c.) [W. A. G.] 

CHTHO'NIA (XOovla)^ may mean the subter¬ 
raneous, or the goddess of the earth, that is, the 
protectress of the fields, whence it is used as a 
surname of infernal divinities, such as Hecate 
(Apollon. Rhod. iv. 148 ; Orph. Hymn, 35. 11), 
Nyx (Orph. Hymn. 2. 8), and Melinoe (Orph. 
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Hymn. 70. 1), but especially of Uemeter. (Herod. 
ii.‘l23; Orph. Jlym,n. 39. 12; Artemid. ii. 35; 
Apollon. Rhod. iv. 987.) Although the name, in 
the case of Demeter, scarcely requires explanation, 
yet mythology relati's two stories to account for it. 
According to one of tin;m, Clyinenus and Chthonia, 
the cliildren of Pljoroneus, founded at Hermione a 
sanctuary of Demeter, and called her Chthonia 
from the name of one of the founders. (1‘aus. ii. 
35. § 3.) According to an Argive h'gond, Demetor 
on her wandi;ringH came to Argolis, where she was 
ill-received by Colontas. Chthonin, his daughter, 
was dissatisfied with her father’s conduct, and, 
when Colontas and his house* were burnt by the 
godd(*s.s, Chtlionia was carried ofl’ by her to ller- 
ininne, where she built a .sanctuary to Doinoter 
Chthonia, and instituted the festival of tin; Chtho- 
II ia in her Inmuur. (Pans. ii. 35. § 3 ; Did. of Ant. 
y. 7*. KOotua.) A third mytliical personage; of this 
name eice'iirs in Ajuillodonis (iii. 15. ^1). [L. S.] 

(fHTllO'NIHS (Xfkij'teiy) has the same; meaning 
as Chthonia, and is therefore apjilied to the gods of 
the lnwe;r weirld, or the shades (Horn. Jl. ix. 457 ; 
He*sie>d. Op. 43.5; Orph. Ifymu. 17. 3, (>9. 2, Ar- 
yo7i. 9/3), and to beings that are considered as 
earth-beirn. (Apolb)d. iii. 4. § 1 ; A])olle)n. Rhod. 

iv. 1398.) It is alse) used in the sense of “gods 

of the land,” eir “native divinities,” (Apollem. 
Khod. iv. 1322.) Th(*re are* also several mythical 
persemages eif the name of (’hthoniiis. (Apeillod. ii. 
1. 5, iii. 4. $^4; 1, 5; Ov. Mi-t. xii. 441 ; Diod. 

v. 53 ; Pans. ix. 5. S 1; Hvgin. Fub. 178.) [L.S.] 

ClHJMNl’S, GFORGHIS, a native of Can¬ 
dace or Chandace, in the island of Crete, liv(*d 
meist probably during tlic later period of the Greek 
empire. He wrote a history in verse, beginning 
with the creation of the world and going down to 
tin; reign of David and Solomon, kings of Judaea, 
which is extant in MS. in the imjierial library at 
Vienna, und was Ibrmerly in the library of John 
Suzzo (Susius) at Constantinople. (Fabric. ItiU. 
Oraec. xii. p, 43 ; Cave, //as/. Lit. vol. ii. 1). p. 
13.) [W. 1*.J 

CHITMNTTS, MICHAEL, a Gnieco-Roman 
jurist and canonist, who was nomophylax, and 
afterwards metropolitan of 'I'hessalonica. He is 
said by Pohl {ad Snares. Notit. Jiusi/. p. 138, n. 
[o.]) to have lived in the 13tli century, in the 
time of Nicejihorus lilenunydas, jiatriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, and to have been the author of va¬ 
rious works. He is cited by Mat. Blastares 
{L<-?wc. J. (1. It. i. p[». 482, 487), and is known 
by a short treatise on the d(;gree8 of relation¬ 
ship (rrept rwv ^aKtrapoav [qn. j8a0)Lie5»/] rrjy uiry- 
ytpfias), inserted in tlie collection of Leuncla- 
vius (i. p. 519). liy Suarez (who erroneously 
identifies Cliummis and Domnus), Chumnus is 
mentioned among the scholiasts upon the Basilica 
{Notit. Basil. $ 42), but this seems to be an error. 
(Bucking, InsiitnUonen^ Bonn, J843, i. p. 108, ii. 
48 ; Hoimbach, de Basil. Oriy. p. 87.) [J. T. G.] 
CHUMNUS, NICE'PHORUS, renowned as 
a statesman, a philosopher, and a divine, lived in 
the latter part of the 13th and in the beginning of 
the 14th century. He was probaVily a native of 
Constantinople, and belonged undoubtedly to one 
of the first families in the (Ireek empire. Enjoy¬ 
ing the confidence and friendshij) of the emperor 
Andronicus Palaeologus the elder, lie was succes¬ 
sively appointed praefect of the Canicleus, keeper 
of the imperial seal-ring, and magnus stratope- 
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darcha, and his merits were bo great, that as early 
as 129.0 Androniciis asked the hand of his daugh¬ 
ter, Irene, for one of In's sons, .lohn Palaeolo^us, 
to whom she was niarri(!d in the same year. 
Paring the unfortunate civil contest between An- 
dronicus the elder and his I'raridson, Andronicus 
the younger, (’huuiniis remained faithful to his 
imperial patron, and for smne time defended the 
tovvn of Thessalonica, of which In; was praeftjct, 
against the troops of Andronicus the younger, 
whom he compelled to raise the siege. It seems 
that Chumnus had more influence and did more for 
the support of Andronicus the elder, than any 
other of the ministers of this unfortunate (unperor. 
Towards the end of his life (Hiumuus took ordtu's 
and retired into a convent, wliere he lived under 
the name of Nathanaid, and occupied himself Avith 
literary jnirsuits. The time of his d«\ath has not 
heen aseertiiined, l)ut we must presume th;it he 
died after 11130, during the reign of Andronicus 
the younger. 

IS'icophorus Chnmmis is the author of numerous 
W'orks and treatises on ])hilnsopiiieal, religious, 
(icchisiastical, rhetorical, and legal .subjects, nom> of 
which have ever been printed ; they are exOint in 
MS. in the principal lihraric^s of Rome. Venice, 
and Paris. We give the tith?s of some of them as 
tiiey stand in Latin in the catalogues of th(».se li- 
hraries : “ (’onfutatio Dogmatis de Proco.s.sionc 

Spiritiis Sancti“Semio in ('liri.sti 'J’ranshguni- 
tionem ‘"Symhuleutious do Justitia ad Thessalo- 
niciMises, et TJrljis Lncomium “’Ex Tinjicratoris 
Decrcto, nt .Indices jurejurando obligmitur, ad 
Munus sunete oheumlum “ Knenmium ad lmp(‘- 
ratorein ” (Andnmicuiri IT.); “Querela ndversus 
Niplionem ob male admiiiistratani I’atriarchatus 
Kui Provincium;” “Oratio funebris in Th<*oleptum 
Metropolitan! Pliilndelphiae“Ad Impemtorem 
de Obitu Despotiie ct Filii ejns,“a letter to Andro¬ 
nicus II. the elder, on the dejitli of his son, the 
despot John, who liad married Irene, the daughter 
of Chumnus; “ I)c Charitati!, erga Proximum, et 
omnia reliquenda ut Christum soquamur, Ac. 
“De Mundi Natura “ J)c Primis et Simjdicibus 
Corporibus“Quod Term ipium in Medi<» sit, 
infra se nihil luiheat“Quod noque Materia ante 
Corpora, ncque Formac seorsim, sed haec ipsa 
simul coiistent;” “Contra Plotinum dc Anima 
rationali Quaestiones variae, ubi de Metcnijisychosi, 
do Belluis, utnim Intellectu j)raeditae sint, nec iu\ 
de Corporum Kesurrectione, et aliia disseritur 
“ De Anima sensitiva et vegetiva“ Quod non 
impossibile sit, etiam secundum pliysices Rationes, 
coliocatam esse Aquam in Firmamento, turn, qiium 
Drbis Terrarum crcatiis sit, camque ibi esse <!t 
perpetuo inanere,” &c. 'I'here are also extant 
“Oratioin LaudemTmpcratorisAndronici Senioris,” 
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and a great number of lett(irs on various subjects, 
several of which seem to be of great interest for 
history, while others, as well as tin? works cited 
above, appear to be of considerable imjiortance for 
the history of Greek civilization in the middle 
ages. (Fabric. Bihl. Grace, vol. vii. pp. 07-% 670 ; 
Cave, Hid. JAtcr. vol. ii. p. 494, ad an. 1320 ; 
Nirepliorus Gregoras, lib. vii. p. 168, cd. Paris; 
Caiitacuzenus, lib, i. p. 4o, ed. Piiris.) [W. P.J 

C. ('ICE RE IT Its, the secretJiry {scriba) of the 
elder Scipio Africaiiu.s, was a candidate for the 
praet(»rsliip in n, c. 174 along with Sci]>io’s son, 
i)ut when ho saw that he was obtaining more votes 
than the latter, lie resigned in his hivour. (V\al. 
Max. iv. § 3, iii. .5. 2.) Ciccreius w.as, how¬ 

ever, elected pnmtor in the following year (b. c, 
173), and he obtained the province of Sardinia, 
hut Avas ordered by the semate to go to (Corsica 
first, ill orih'r fo conduct the Avar against the in¬ 
habitants of that island. Aftc'r defeating the 
Corsicans in battle, he granted them peace on the 
p.iyimmt of 200,000 pounds of wax, and then 
])a.sscd oviT to Sardinia. Gn his return to Rome 
next ye.'ir (n. v. 172) he sued for a triumph on ac¬ 
count of his victory in Consica, and when this was 
nd'used by the senate, he celebrated on his own 
authority a triumph on the Alban mount, a practice 
Avhich had now b(‘Come not unfn»quent. In the 
same yi’ar he av:is one of tlie three ambassadors 
sent to the Illyrian king, Gentius; and in b. c. 
167 he AA'as again despatclied on the same mission. 
In the year before (n. c. 168) he dedicated on the 
Alban mount the temple to Juno Moneta, which 
ho Inul voAVi’d in his battle Avith the Corsicans live 
A'curs befor<‘. (Liv. xJi. 33, xlii. 1, 7, 21, 26 
‘xlv. 17. L'>.) 

Cl'Cl'.RO, the name of a family, little distin- 
gnislied in history, belonging to the jilebcian Clau¬ 
dia gens, the only inemhcr of Avhich mentioned 
is C. Claudius Cicero, tribune of the jilebs in B. c. 
4.'>4. (Liv. iii. 31.) The word seems to he con¬ 
nected Avith ciccr^ and may have bemi originally 
applied by way of distinction to some individual 
celebniti’d for his skill in raising tliat kind of 
pulse, by whom the epithet would be transmitted 
to liis dcsc<UKlants. Tims the designation will 
be precisely aualugnus to liulbus, Fubius., Lcntulusy 
Fisa., 7’ubrro.t and the like. [ W. R. j 

CPCKRC), the name of a family of the Tullii. 
The Tullii C-icerones hiid from time immemorial 
been settled at Arpinum, which received the full 
franchise in b. c. 188; but they neA^er aspired 
to any political distinction until the stock was 
niised by the great orator from that obscurity 
into which it quickly relapsed after his death. 
His genealogy, so far as it can be traced, is repre¬ 
sented in the following table. 

Married Gratidia. 


M. Tullius Cicero. 
Married Hehna. 

I 


I 

M. Tullius Ciuero, 
the orator. 

Married. 1. Terentia. 
2. Publilia. 


3. L. Tullius Cicero. 


6. Q. Tullius Cicero. 4. Ij. Tullius Cicero, 
Married Pomponia. 
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b 


Tuilia. 7. M. Tullius Cicero. 

Married, 1. C. Piso P>ugi. 

2. Furius Crassipes. 

3. P. Cornelius Dolabella. 

Leiitulus. 

1. M. Tullius Cicero, grandfather of the I 
orator, appears to have taken a lead in his own I 
community, and vii>oroiisly opposed the projects of 
his fellow-townsnuiu and brother-in-law, M. (Irati- 
dius, who had r.iis(‘d a gri'at connnotion at Arpi- 
num by agitating in favour of a law for voting by 
ballot. 'J'li(‘ matter was nderred t(» the consul 
M. Aeniilius Scaurus (n. c. 11.5), who complimented 
Cicero on his conduct, declaring that he would 
gladly see a jx'rson of sucli spirit and integrity 
exerting his powers on the great held of the metro- 
})olis, instead of remaining in the seclusion of a 
country town. Tlie old man was still alive at the 
birth of liis eldest grandson (me. 10b‘), whom he 
little res(!mbled in his tastes, for lie was no friend 
to foreign literature, and was wont to say, that his 
contemporaries wevo like tSyrian slaves, the more 
(Ireek they knew, the greater seoundrels they 
were. (Cic. <ic Ly. ii. 1, iii. 10, di‘ Oral. ii. GO.) 

2. M. TrtLLius Cicero, son of the foregoing, 
and father of the orator. Jl<! was a member of the 
equestrian order, and lived upon his hereditary 
estate, in the lUMghhourhood of Arpiimm, near the 
junction of the Filiivnus with the Liris, devoted to 
literary pursuits, till far advanced iu life, vthen he 
removed to Rome for the purpose of educat/.ig his 
two boys, Marcus and Quintus, and becjune the pro¬ 
prietor of a house in the C^arinae. llis reputation 
as a man of learning jirocured for him the soei ly 
and friendship of the most distinguished charac- 
t<;rs of the day, especiallj’^ the orators M. Anbmius 
and L. Crassus, and the jurists Q. Situ'vula and 
C. Aculeo, tlie latter of whom was his hrothcr-in- 
law, being married to the sister of his wife Ilelvia. 
Although naturally of a delicate constitution, by 
care and moderation he attained to a good old age, 
and diisl in the year n. c. Gl, while his son, w'hose 
rapid rise he liad liad the liappiness of witnessing, 
was canvassing for the consulship with every pros¬ 
pect of success. {De ii. 1, dn Oral. ii. 1, dc 
Off. iii. l.U, ad Ait. i. G.) 

3. L. Txtllius Ck euo, brother of the foregoing. 
He accompaiiied M. Antonins the orator to Cilicia 
in n. c. 103 as a private friend, and remained with 
him in the province until his return the following 
year, lie must have lived for a eonsiderahle time 
after this period, since he was in tlie habit of giving 
his nephew many jiarticulars with regard to the 
pursuits of Antonins. {De Oral. ii. 1.) 

4. L. Tullius Cicero, son of the foregoing. 
He was the constant companion and schoolfellow 
of the orator, travelled with him to Athens in b.c. 
79, and subsequently acted as his assistant iu col¬ 
lecting evidence agiiinst Verres. On this oucasiou 
the Syracusans paid him the compliment of voting 
him a public guest {Ju)spcs) of their city, and trans¬ 
mitted to him a copy of the decree to this effect 
engraved on a tablet of brass. Lucius died in u. c. 
68, much regretted by his cousin, who was deeply 
attached to him. [Dc Fin, v. 1, c. Verr. iv. 11, 
61, 64, 65, ad Alt. i. 5.) 


8. Q. Tullius Cicero. 


5. M. Tullius Cicero, the orator, eldest son of 
No. 2. In what follows we do not intend to enter 
! deeply into tlie compliciited fiolitical transactions of 
the era during whieli this great nuiii flourished, 
except in so far as he was directly and personally 
interestiid and concerned in the events. The com¬ 
plete history of that momentous crisis must be ob¬ 
tained by comparing tliis article with the biogra¬ 
phies of Antoni us, Augustus, Brutus, Caesar, 
Catilina, Cato, Clodius Fulcher ( (JlaudiusJ, 
Crassus, Leitdus, Pompeius, and the other 
great characters of the day. 

1. liioGRAriiY of Cicero. 

M. Tullius Cicero was bora on the 3rd of January, 
B. c. 10(>, according to the Roman calendar, at that 
epoch nearly three months iu advance of the true 
time, at tlie family residence in the vicinity of 
Arjiiimin. No trustworthy anecdotes have been 
]U(‘served with regard to his childhood, for little 
faith can be rejiosed in the gossiping stories col¬ 
lected by Plutarch of the crowds who were wont 
to flock to the school where he received the first 
rudiments of knowledgi*, for the purpose of seeing 
and hearing the young prodigy ; hut wo cannot 
doubt that th(i aptitude for learning displayed by 
himself and his brother Quintus induced their fa¬ 
ther to remove to Rome, where he coml noted their 
elementary ediieation according to tin' advice of 
L. Crassus, who jiointed out hotli tlie subjects to 
which tfieir attention ought clnetly to he devoted, 
and also the teachers by whom the information 
sought might be best imparted. These instructors 
were, with the execqition perhaps of Q. Aelins, the 
grammarian {Brut. 5G), all Creeks, and among the 
number was the renowmal Archias of Antioch, 
who had been living at Rome under the protection 
of Lucullus ever since B. c. 102, and seems to have 
communicated a temjiorary imthusiasiii for his own 
pursuits to his pupil, most of Avliose poe.tical at- 
temjits belong to his early youth. In his sixteenth 
year (b. u. .91) Cicero rei-eivcd the manly gown, 
and entered the forum, where he listened with the 
greatest avidity to the spiuikers at the. bar and from 
the rostra, dedicating however a large portion of 
his time to riiudiug, writing, and oratorical exer¬ 
cises. At this period he was committed by his 
father to tiie care of the vemTable Q. Mucins 
Scaevolii, the augur, wliose side he scarcely ever 
quitted, acquiring from his lips that acquaintance 
with the constitution of his country and the prin¬ 
ciples of jurisprudence, and those lessons of practical 
wisdom wliich proved of inestimahlo value in his 
future ciireer. During B. c. 8!), in accordance with 
the ancient practice not yet entirely obsolete which 
required (ivory citizen to he a soldier, be served his 
first and only campaign under Cn. Pompeius Strabo 
(father of Pompeius Magnus), then engaged in 
prosecuting witli vigour the Social war, and was 
present at the conference between his commander 
and P. VettiuB Scuto, general of the Marsi, by 
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whom the Romans had been signally defeated, a 
few months before, and the consul J*. llutilius 
Lupus sliiin. 

For upwards of six years from tlie date of his brief 
military career Cicero made no appearance as apublic 
man. During the whole ol the fierce struggle between 
Marius and Sulla he identified himself with neither 
party, but appears to have carefully ki*pt aloof from 
the scenes of strife and bloodshed by which he was 
surrounded, and to have given himself up wdth in¬ 
defatigable perseverance to those studies which 
wei'e essential to his success .as a lawycu* and c»ra- 
tor, that being the only path open to distincti(»n in 
the absence of all taste or mlent for lUiirtuil achieve¬ 
ments. Accordingly, during the above ])cri<M] he 
first imbibed a love for pliilosophy from the dis¬ 
courses of Pliaedrus tlie lOpicurean, whose lectures, 
however, ho soon deserted for the more congenial 
doctrines instilled hy l^liilo, the cliief of tlie New 
Academ 3 ', who with sevf'iul men of learning had 
fled from Athens wlien Creece Avas invaded by tin; 
trooj)s of Mithridat(;s. From Diodotus the Stoic, 
Avho lived and died in his house, he .acquired a 
sci«'ntilic knowledge of logic. The ])rinci])lcs of 
rhetoric were det'jjly ini})ressed U})on his mind by 
Molo the Rhodian, vvhosi; reputation as a forensic 
S})eaker was not inferior to his skill as a teacher; 
while not a da\' j)assed in which he did not appl^' 
the ])rece])t8 inculcated by these various m.asters in 
declaiming with his frieiub and companions, some¬ 
times in Latin, sometimes in (Ireek, but more fre- 
queutl^’^ in the latter language. Nor did he omit 
to practise composition, for he drew up the treatise 
commonly entitled I)v //nrtifiom llhlorica^ wa-ote 
his poem Mvrius^ and translated Aratus together 
Avith the Occouoniics of Xenophon. 

Rut when tmiuiuillity aa.'is restored hy the fimil 
discomfiture of tin; Marian party, and the busiiu'ss 
of the forum had resumed, in outAvurd aj)peamnce 
at least, its Avonted course, tin; season seemed to 
have .arrived for displaying those abilities which 
had been cultiv.ated A\itJi so much assiduitA', and 
accordingly at tin; age of t’.venty-five Cicero cann* 
forward as a pleader. The first of his extant 
speeche.s, in a civil suit, is tliat for P. Quinctius 
(jj. (,'. hi), in which, liowever, he refers to some 
previous efibrts; tin; first delivered upon a criminal 
trial was that in defence of Sex. Roscius of A meria, 
charged Avith parricide by’ (dirysogciims, a freed- 
inan of Sulla, supported, as it Avas undei-stood, by’ 
the influence of his patron. No one Indiig dis¬ 
posed to brave tlie wrath of the all-poAverful dict<it«»r 
by openly advocatiiig the cause of one to Avhom he 
AViis supposed to bt; hostile, Cicero, moved partly 
by coinpas.sioi) .and jiartly by perceiving that this 
Avas a noble opportunity for coinmencijig his c:ireer 
as a protector of the oppressed (see de OJf '. ii. 1-1), 
and establishing at considcr.ible Ji})parent but little 
real risk his character as a fearless champion of 
innoeimcc, boldly came forward, pronounced a most 
animating and powerful address, in Avliicli lie did 
not scruple to animadvert distinctly in the strongest 
terms upon the crin;l and unjust measures of the 
favourite, and by iin])lieation on the tyranny of 
those by whom he Avas u])held, and succeeded in 
procuring the acquittal of his client. Soon after 
(u. (;. 7y) ho again came indirectly into collisit>ii 
with Sulla; for having imdertiikeu to defend the 
interests of a woman of Arretium, a preliminary 
objection was token against her title to a})])ear in 
court, inasmuch as she belonged to a towm the in- 
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habitants of which in the rt;cent troubles had been 
I deprived of the rights of citizenship. But Cicero 
denounced the act by which she and her fellow-citi¬ 
zens had been stripped of their privileges as utterly 
unconstitutional and therefore in itself null and 
void, and carried his point .although opposed by the 
eloquence and experience of Cotta. It does not 
appear probable, iiotAvithstonding the assertion of 
Plutarch to the contrary, tliat Cici;ro experienced 
or dreaded any evil consequences from the dis¬ 
pleasure of Sulla, whose power was far too firmly 
fixed to be shaken by the fiery harangues of a 
y'oung laAvyer, although other circumstances com¬ 
pelled him for a wliile to aliandon tlie field ujion 
Avhieh he had enten.'d so auspiciously. lie li.ad 
now attained the age of twenty-seven, but his 
constitution Avas far from being vigorous or liis 
health robust. 'J'hin almost to emaciation, Avith a 
long scraggy’ neck, his general appearance and 
li.abit of body’ Avere such as to excite serious alarm 
among Li.s ri;l.ations, especi<ally since in addition to 
his close ajiplication to business, he was wont to 
exert his voice, when pleading, to the uttermost 
Avitliout remission, and cmploved incessantly the 
most violent .action. Persuaded in some degrc'e 
bv the c.arneBt rejiresentations of friends and phy¬ 
sicians, but influenced still more strongly by 
the eoiivictioii tli.at there avus great room for im- 
jrt’oveinent in his style of composition and in his 
mode of deli\'erv, both of Avhicli lequired to be 
softened and teinjiered, he determined to quit Italy 
for a season, and to visit the great fountains of arts 
and eloquence. Accordingly (b. c. 79) he repaired 
in the first instance to Athens, Avhere he remained 
for six months, diligently revising and extending 
his aequaintance Avitfi philosopiiy by listening to 
the famous Antiochus of Ascalon, stiidy'ing rlu'turic 
under the distinguished and ex])erienced Deme- 
tiius Syms, attending occasionally’ the lectures 
of Zeno the Kpiemean, and enjoying the socic'ty’ 
of his brother Quintus, of his cousin Lucius, 
.and of Punipoiiius Atticus, with whom lie now 
Cemented that close friendship which jiroved one 
of the chief comforts ()f his life, and which having 
endured iiushaken the fiercest trials, was dissolved 
only hy death. After quitting AtJiens he made a 
complete tour of Asia Min(»r, holding ftdloAvsliip 
during the Avhole of his journey Avith the most 
illustrious orators and rhetoricians of the F.ast,— 
Menijipus of Stnitoniceia, Dionysius of Magnesia, 
Aeschylus of (hiidus. and Xenocles of Adrantj't- 
tium, — cjirefully treasuring up the advice Avhich 
they bestowed and profiting by the examples 
Avhich they allbrded. Not satisfied even with this 
di.scipline and tliese .advantages, be passed over to 
Rhodes (b. c. 7H), Avhere lie became acquainted 
with Posidoniu.s, and once more pl.aced himself 
under the care of Molo, avIio took great pains to 
restrain and confine within proper limits tin; ten¬ 
dency to difTnsc and redundant copiousness which 
he remarked in his discij>Ie. 

At length, after an absence of two y’ears, Cicero 
returned to Romo (b. c. 77), not only more deeply 
skilled in the theory of his art and improved by 
pnictice, but almost entirely’ duuiged. His gcnenil 
liealth was noAV firmly established, his lungs had 
acquired stn;ngth, the habit of straining his voice 
to the highest pitch had been conquered, his exces¬ 
sive and unv.arying vehemence had evaporated, the 
whole form and character of his oratory both in 
nuattor and delivery had assumed a steady, sub- 
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dued, composed, and well-regulated tone. Trana- 
cendant natural talents, developed by such elaborate 
and judicious training under the most celebrated 
masters, stimulated by burning zeal and sustained 
by indomitable perseverance, could scarcely fail to 
command success. Ilis merits were soon discerned 
and appreciated, the prejudice at first entertained 
that he was a men; (Ireekling, an indolent man of 
letters, was quickly dissi[i;ited ; shyness and i-eserve 
were speedily dispelled by the warmth of })ul)lic 
applause; he forthwith took his station in the fore¬ 
most rank of judicial orators, and ei-e long stood 
alone in acknowledged pre-<*niinence; his most 
formidable rivals, llortensius, eight years liis senior, 
and C. Aurelius Cotta, now (h. c. 70) canvassing 
for the consulship, wlu) liad long been kings of the 
bar, having been forced, after a short but shaip 
contest for supremacy, to yield. 

Cicero had now roaelied the age (()f .‘iO) at which 
the laws permitted him to become candidate for 
the lowest of tiie great oftices of state, and although 
comparatively speaking a strangcu-, and cerbiinly 
unsupported by any powerful family interest, his 
repuUitioii and popularity already stood s(» high, that 
he was elected (ii. c. 70‘) (piaestor by the votes of 
all the tribes. TIk; lot decided that he slumid serve 
in Sicily under Sex. Peduca(!us, praetor of Lily- 
baeum. During his tenure of office («. c. 7n) he 
executed with groat skill the diflieult and d<‘li(*ate 
task of procuring large additional supplies of eorii 
for tins relief of the metropolis, tlum suffering frmu 
a severe dearth, and at the same time displayerl so 
much liberality towards the farmers of the revenue 
and such courtesy towards private tnuh'rs, that he 
excited no jealousy or discontent, wliile he main¬ 
tained such strict integrity, rigid impartiality, and 
disinterestrrd self-denial, in all branches of his ad¬ 
ministration, that th<! delighted provincials, little 
accustomed to the cxfiihition of these virtu(‘s in the 
jrerson of a Roman magistrate, devised unheard-of 
honours to testify their gratitude. Some of the 
leading weaknesses in the character of Cicero, in¬ 
ordinate vanity and a prf)p<!nsity to exaggerate 
extravagantly the iinportaiico of his servic<fs, now 
began to shew themselves, but they had not yet 
u(:(}uired sucli a mastery over his mind as to pre¬ 
vent him from laughing at the disappointments lie 
encountered. Thus w(^ find liim describing with 
considerable luimour in one of his speeches (jtn-o 
rianc, ‘JG) the exalted idea he had funned at this 
period of his own extraordinary merits, of the posi¬ 
tion which he occupied, and of the profi)und sen¬ 
sation wliich his proceedings must have causird at 
Rome, He imagin(‘d that the scene of his duties 
was, as it were, the stage of tlie world, and that 
tlie gaze of all mankind had been watching his 
performances ready to condemn or to applaud. 
Full of the consciou.stiess of t’nis ce]ebrit_y he land¬ 
ed at Putooli (n. c. 7'1), and intense was his mor¬ 
tification when he discovered that even his own 
acquaintances among the luxurious crowd who 
thronged that gay coast were absolutely ignorant, 
not only of what he had been doing, but even of 
where he had been, a lesson, he ti*lls us, wliich 
though severe was most valuable, since it taught 
him that, while the eyes of his country men were 
bright and acute their ears were dull, and pointed 
out the necessity of mingling with the people and 
keeping constantly in their view, of frequenting 
assiduously all places of general resort, and of ad¬ 
mitting visitors and clients to Ids presence, under j 
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any circumstances, and at all hours, however in¬ 
convenient or unseasonable. 

For upwards of four years after his retum to 
Rome in the beginning of u. c. 74, the life of 
Cicero presents an entire blank. That be was ac¬ 
tively engaged in the courts of law is certain, for 
he himself informs us, that he was employed in a 
multitude of causes (/f/v/V. .O’J), and that his powers 
had now attained to the full vigour of maturity ; 
hut we know not even the name of one of these? 
orations, except ptuhaps that, “ Pro M. 'I'nllio,” 
some important fragments of which have been 
recently brought to light. Meanwhile, Lucullus 
had been pressing tlie war in tin? East against 
Mithridates witli great energy and the happiest 
results; the power of J*onipey and of Crassus at 
home had been steadily increasing, although a bad 
Iceliiig had sprung up between them in conse¬ 
quence of the events eonnect(?d with the final sup¬ 
pression of the scirvile war of Spartacus. They, 
however, discharged harmoniously the duties of 
their joint consulship («. c. 70), and seem to have 
felt that it was necessary for their interests to 
control the higli aristocratical taction, for liy their 
united exertions the. plelieian triliunes recovered 
the vital privileges of whicli they had been de¬ 
prived by Sulla, and the eijuiU^s were once more 
admitted to servo as judices on criminal trials, 
sharing this distinction with tin? senate and the 
triliuni aerarii. Jn this year Cicero became can- 
didat?? for the aedihtship, and the issue of the 
contest was if possible more triumphant than 
when h(‘ had fornn'ily solicited the sufiVage of 
tin* people, for ho was chosen not only by a ma¬ 
jority in every tribe, but carried a gri'ater num¬ 
ber of votes than any one of his competitors. A 
little while before this gratifying demonstration 
of public approbation, ho undortook the inanage- 
meiit of the most important trial in which he had 
hitherto he(?n engagiid—tlie impoaohmeiit preferred 
against Verres, for misgovonmieiit and complicated 
oppression, by the Sicilians, whom he had ruled 
as praetor of Syracuse for the space of three yc*ars. 
(7ti—71.) Cicero, who always felt much more 
inclined to a]>pear in the character of a defondor 
than in the invidious position of an accuser, was 
prevailed upon to conduct this caust; by the earnest 
entreaties of his provincial friends, w'ho reposed 
the most perfect confidence in liis integrity and 
good-will, and at the same time were fully alive to 
the advaiitJige that would be secured to their suit 
from the local knowledge of their advocate. The 
most strenuous exertions were now made by Verres, 
backed by all the interest of the Metelli and other 
]M)wciful families, to wTest the case out of the 
hands of Cicero, who, however, defeated the at¬ 
tempt; and, having d<‘manded and been tillowed 
110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, 
insUintly set out, accompanied by his cousin 
Lucius, for Sicily, wliere he (;xcrtcd himself so 
vigorously, tliat he traversed tlie Avholc island in 
less than two months, and returned attended by 
all the necessary witiiesst's and loaded with docu¬ 
ments. Anotlu'r desperate eifort was made by 
IJortensius, now consul-elect, who was couiiS(!l for 
the defendant, to raise up obstacles which might 
have the efl'oet of delaying the trial until the com¬ 
mencement of the following year, when he counted 
upon a more favourable judge, a more corrupt jury, 
and the protection of the chief magistrates; but 
liere again he was defeated by the promptitude 
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and decision of his opponent, who opened the case 
very briefly upon the fifth of August, proceeded at 
once to the examination of the witnesses, and the 
production of the d(?positioiis and otlior papers, 
which taken together constituted a mass of testi¬ 
mony so decisive, that Verres gave up the contest 
as hopeless, and retired at once into exile Avithout 
attempting any d(dence. Tlie full pleadings, how¬ 
ever, which were to have been deli venal had the 
trial be(Mi permitted to run its ordinary course 
were subsecpicntly published by Cicero, and form, 
perhaps, tin; proudest monument of his oratorical 
powers, exhibiting that extraojdiiiary comljiuation 
of surpassing genius Avith almost im-ouceivable in¬ 
dustry, of brilliant oratory Avith minute accunicy 
of inquiry and d(!tail, which rendered him irresis¬ 
tible in a good cause a)id ofteji victorious in a bad 
one. 

The most important businoss of his new office 
(it. n. (j.O) Avere the preimrations for the celebnitioii 
of the Floralia, of the Liberalia, and of the Lndi 
Romani in honour of the three divinities of the 
('ajiitol. It liad become a common custom for tin; 
aediles to lavisli enormous sums on these sIioaa's, in 
the hope of propitiating the faA^oiir of tin* multitude 
and securing tlu'ir support. Cicero, Avliost* fortune 
Avas very moderate, at oiiee perceiving that, evi;n if 
lie were to ruin himself, it would bo impossible for 
him to vie in splendour with many of those aa'Iio 
were likely to be his rivals in his upward course, 
Avith very correct judgment resolved, Avliih; he 
did nothing AA’hich could give reasonable ollence, 
to found his claims to future <listinctioii solely on 
those tahuits Avhich laid already avou for him Ids 
present elevation, and accordingly, altliougli he 
avoidiid everything like meaiin«‘ss or jiarsimony 
ill the games presented under his ansjiices, was 
equally careful to sliuii ostentation and profuse 
expenditure. 

For nearly tlirce years tlie hislorv of Cicero is 
again a blank, that is, until the close* of «. c. (>7, 
when he was elected first praetor by the sufi'rages 
of all the centuries, and this on three s<‘vcral oc¬ 
casions, th(j comitia having lM*en twice broken olf 
in consequence of the disturbances connected with 
the passing of the Coni(‘lian law. Tlie duties of 
this magistracy, on wdiicli he entered in .lamiary, 
B. c. G(), Avere tAVo-fold. Jlc Avas called ujion to 
preside in tlie highest civil court, ami was also re¬ 
quired to act as cominissioner {t/n(ii;sfor) in trials 
for extortion, while in addition to his judicial 
functions he coiitiiiinMl to practise at the bar, ami 
carried through single-lianded the defence of Clucii- 
tius, in the most singular and interesting caase 
ct'lehre bequeathed to ns by antiquity. Rut the 
most important event of the year was his first ap¬ 
pearance us a political speaker from the rostra, 
when he deli\"ert!d his celebrateil address to the 
people in favour of the Maiiilian law, maintaining 
the cause of Ponipey against the hearty opposition 
of tin; senate and the oplimates. That his conduct 
on this occasion Avas the r<;sult of mature di'libcra- 
tion we cannot doubt. Nor will it be difficult to 
discern his real motives, Avhicli were perhaps not 
quite so pure and patriotic as his iiaiiegyrists Avould 
have us believe. Hitherto his progri!ss, in so far 
as any external obstacles Avere concerned, luul been 
smooth and uninterrupted; the ascent had been 
neither steep nor rough; the quaestorship, the 
aiidileship, the practorship, had boon gained almost 
Avithout a struggle : but llio great prize of the con- 
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Bulship, on which every ambitious hope and desire 
had long been fixed, was yet to be won, and he 
had every reason to anticipate the most determiruHl 
resistance on tlie part of the nobles (we use the 
word in the technical Roman sense), who guarded 
the avenues to this the highest honour of the state 
with Avatchful jealousy against the approach of any 
new man, and were likely to strain every nerve to 
secure the exclusion of the son of an obscure muni¬ 
cipal knight. Well aware that any attempt to ro 
move or soften the inveterate prejudices of these 
men would be mot, if not by open liostility and 
insult, most surely by seenst treachery, he resolved 
to throw himself into the arms of the popular 
facti(Mi, whose ])rincipl<‘s he detested in his heart, 
and t(» rivet th(;ir favour by casting into the scale 
of their idol tlie weight of his own influence with 
the middle classes, his proper and peculiar party. 
The popularity of the orator rose higher than ever; 
tin; friendship of Pompey, now certainly the most 
important individual in the commonAvealth, Avas 
securiid, and tlie success Avhicli attended the opera¬ 
tions in the Fast smothered if it did not extinguish 
the indignation of the senatorial leaders. Perhaps 
Ave ought not hen; to omit adding one more to the 
almost innumerable examples of the incredible in¬ 
dustry of Cicero. It is recorded, that, ibiring his 
])nictorsliip, notwithstanding his conqdicated en- 
gageimmts as judgi;, pleadt*r, and politician, he 
found time to attend the rhetorical school of An¬ 
tonias (inijdio, Aviiich Avas iioav rising to great 
eminence. (Suet, do fl/usfr, Gramm. 7 ; IMacrub. 
iSa/. iii. 12.) 

During the eighteen months Avhich followed ((}.'>- 
()4), Cicero having declint‘d to accept a province, 
ke)»t his eye steadily fixed iijum ime great object, 
and employed himself unceasingly in Avatching 
every event Avhich could in any Avay bear upon 
the consular elections. It appears from his letters, 
Avliich now begin to o[)en their treasures to us, 
that he liad six competitors, of Avlioiu the most 
formidable Avere C. Antonins, a nephew of the 
great orator, who perislied during the JMarian pro- 
scrij)tion, and the notorious ( atiline. The latter 
AA'as threatened with a criminal prosecution, and it 
is amusing to observe tin; lawAcr-Iike coolness with 
AvIiich Cicero s})eaks of his guilt being as clear as 
the. noon-day sun, at tin* same time indicating a 
wisli to defend liim, should such a course be for 
his own interest, and expressing great ])icasure at 
the perfidy of the accuser who aa us ready to betray 
the cause, and the probable coiTU]*tion of the 
judices, a majority of Avhom it aa^is believed 
might lie bought over. Catiline was, hoAvcver, ac¬ 
quitted Avithout the aid of his rival, and formed a 
coalition with Antonins, receiving strenuous assis¬ 
tance from Crassus and Caesar, both of whom now 
began t«) regard with an evil eye the partizaii of 
Pompey, Avhose splendid ex])loits filled them Avith 
iiicrciasing jealousy and alarm, d’hat Cict;ro vievA'^ed 
this union Avith the most liv(*ly a]>prehensioiis is 
evident fnmi the fragiin'uts of his address, Jv J’o^u 
camUtla., in Avhicli he aj)pi*ars to have dissected and 
exjiosed the vices and crimes of his tAVo opponents 
AA'ith the most merciless seA’erity. But his fears 
])rovcd groundless. His star Avas still in the ascen¬ 
dant; he AA'as returned by all the centuries, while 
his colleague Antonins obtained a small majority 
only oA'er Catiline. The attention of the new 
coBsul immediately after entering upon office (b. c. 
(>.*5) AA'U.s occujned Avith the agrarian Jaw of Rullus, 
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with regard to which we shall speak more fully 
hereafter; in quelling the tumults excited by the 
enactment of Otbo; in reconciling the descendants 
of those proscribed by Sulla to the civil disjibilities 
under which they laboured ; in defending C. Habi- 
rius, charged w'ith having been concerned in the 
death of Saturninus ; in bringing forward a measui-e 
to render the jmnishment of bri])ery more stringent; 
in checking the ahus»!s connectetl with the nomi¬ 
nations to a letjatio lUnra ; and in remedying va¬ 
rious defects in the administration of justice. lJut 
his whole thoughts were soon ahsf»rb<‘d by the 
precautions required to bailie the treason of (\'iti- 
line. The origin and })rogress of that lamous plot, 
the consummate courage, prudence, caution, and 
decision manifested throughout by Cicero under 
circumstances tlu' most delicate and (‘inbarrassing, 
are fully detailed elsewhere. [Catimna.] For 
once th(i nation did not prove tliaukless to tln;ir 
benefactor. Honours W('re showered down uj»on 
him such as no citizen of Rome had ever enjoyed. 
Men of all ranks and all parties hailed him as the 
saviour of his country ; Catulus in the senate, and 
Cato in the fonnii, addr<*ssed him as “parens 
j»atriao,’' fathoi* ei' his father-land; thanksgivings 
in his name wen- voted to the gods, a distinction 
hendofore hesto\sed only on those who had 
achieved a vietoiy in a field of battle; and all 
Italy joined in testifying enthusiastic adniinition 
and gratitude. Rut in addition to the open and 
instant p('ril from wliich tin; consul had preserved 
the commonwealth, he had made a grand stroke; of 
policy, which, had it heen firmly and honestly b»l- 
lowed unt by those most deeply interested, might 
have saved tin; constitution from dangers more re¬ 
mote l)ut not ](.‘hs formidable. The equites or 
monied men had for half a century httcii ra])idly 
rising in inqxu’tance as a distinct order, and now 
held the halanc<! between the optimutes or aristo¬ 
cratic faction, the menihers of which, although ex¬ 
clusive, selfisli, and corrupt, were for their own 
sakes sb'aclfast sn})porterH of tin* laws and micient 
institutions, and felt no inclination for a second 
Sulla, even had he been one of themselves; and the 
])opuIares or democratic faction, which had degein^- 
rated into a venal rabble, ever re.'idy to follow any 
revolutionary scheme promoted by those who could 
stimulate their })assions or buy their votes. Al¬ 
though in siicli a state of affairs the e(|uites were 
the natural allies of the senate, from being deeply 
interested in tin* jirest'rvatioii of order and tranquil¬ 
lity, yet unfortunately the h)iig-protracted struggle 
for the right of acting as judices in criminal trials 
had given risi; to the most bitter animosity. Rut 
wh('n all alike were threatened with immediate 
destruction tliis hostility was forgotten ; Cicer<> 
})ersua.ded the knights, who always pl;u-ed confi¬ 
dence in him as one of them selves, to act heartily 
with the senate, and the senate wc-re (uily too glad 
to obtain their co-o])(>ration iji such an emergency. 
Oould this fair fellowship liave l)e<Mi maintaiiu'd, it 
must have produced the happiest consequences; 
but the kindly feelings passed away with the crisis 
w'liich called them forth ; a dispute soon after arose 
Avith the faniH'Vs of the Asiatic revenues, who de¬ 
sired to be ndieved from a disadvantageous con¬ 
tract; neither .side shew<'d any spirit of fair mutual 
concession ; the whole body of the equites making 
common cause with their hrethnui became A'iolent 
and unreasonabh!; tlie stmate remained obstijiate, 
tlic frail bond was rud<‘ly snajqK'd a.sunder, and 
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Caesftr, who had viewed this alliance with no small 
dissatisfaction, contrived to paralyze tlie hands of 
the only individual by whom the h>ague could have 
been renewed. 

• Meanwhile, Cicero could boast of having accom¬ 
plished an exploit for which no precedent could be 
found in the history of Rome. Of ignoble birth, 
of small fortune, without family or connexions, 
without military renown, by the force of his intel¬ 
lectual powers alone, he had struggled upwards, 
had heen chosen to fill in succession all the high 
offices of the state, as sooti as the laws permitted 
him to become a candidate, without once sustaining 
a repulse; in the garb of peace he had gained a 
A’ictory of which the greatest amotig his predecessors 
w'ould have been proud, and had received tributes 
of applause of Avhich few triumphant generals could 
boast. His ffirtune, after mounting steadily thougli 
swiftly, had now reachixl its culminating point of 
prosperity and glory ; for a brief space it remained 
stationaiy, and then rsi])iJly declined and sunk. 
The honours so lavishly heaped upon him, instead 
of invigoKiting and elevating, weakened and de¬ 
based liis mind, and the most spl(mdid acliievement 
of his life contained the germ of his humiliation 
and dowmfal. The punishment inflicted by order 
of the senat(i upon lamtulus, fletliegus, and their 
associates, although perhaps morally jiistifled by 
the emergency, was a palpable violation of the fun- 
damenbil principles of the Roman constitution, 
Avhich solemnly declared, that no citizen could b(* 
put to death \n»til sentiuiccd by the whoh^ body of 
th(‘ people assembled in their comitia; and for this 
act Ciem'o, as the presiding magistrate, Avas lu'hi 
r(*sponsihle. It W’as in vain to urge, that the con¬ 
suls had been anned with dictiitorial authority ; 
for, although even a dictator avus always liable to 
be called to account, there was in the present in¬ 
stance no semblance of an exertion of such pow'er, 
l)ut tlic senate, fonnally assuming to themselves 
judicial functions wliich they had no right to ex¬ 
ercise, formally gave ordesrs for the execution of a 
sentence Avliich they^ had no right to pronounce. 
'J'he argument, pressed again luid again by Cicero, 
that the conspirators by their guilt had forfeited 
all their priviIeg^^s, whih? it is virtually an admis¬ 
sion of the principle stated above, is in itwdf a 
mere flimsy s()])hism, since it takes for granted the 
guilt of the victims—the very fact which no tribu¬ 
nal exce])t the, comitia or eominissioners nominated 
by the comitia could decide. Nor Avere his ene¬ 
mies, and tlujse who secretly favcjured the traitors, 
long in discovering and assailing this vulnerable 
}x)int. On the last day of the year, Avhen, accord¬ 
ing to established custom, he ascended the rostra 
to give an account to the })eople of the evimts of 
his consulsliip, Metellus Celer, one of the new tri¬ 
bunes, forbad him to s]»eak, <?xclaiming, that the 
man Avho had put Roman citizens to death Avithoiit 
granting them a hi’aring was himself unAvorthy of 
bidng heard. Rut this attack Av^as premature. The 
audience had not yet forgotten their obligations 
and their recent escape; so that when Cicero, in¬ 
stead of simply taking the common oath to which 
he was restricti'd by the interposition of the tri- 
buue, BAvore with a loud voice that he had saved 
the republic and the city from ruin, the crowd with 
one voice responded, that he had sworn truly, and 
escorted Iiiin in a body to his house with every 
demonstration of respect and affection. 

Having again refused to accept the government 
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of a province, an employment for which he felt no 
vocation, Cicero returned to the senate as a private 
individual (n. r.. G*3), and engaged in seva^ral migrj^ 
contests witli the obnoxious tribune. Rut after 
the excitement occasioned by tliose disputes, and 
by the destniction of Catiline with his army which 
followed soon after, had subsided, the eyes of men 
were turned away for a wliile in anotlier direction, 
all looking forward eagerly to the arrival of Pom- 
pey, who at Itmgth reacluid Rome in tin; autumn, 
loaded with the trophies of his Asiatic campaigns. 
Rut, although every one was engrossed with the 
hero and his conquests, to the exclusion of almost 
every other object, we must not jiass over an event 
which occurred towards the end of tin; year, and 
which, although at first sight of small importance, 
not only gave rise to the greatest scandal in the 
citj*^, but was indirectly the source of misfortune 
and bitter sullering to Cicero. While the wife of 
Caesar was ceh'brating in the lu>us<; of hc;r hus¬ 
band, then praetor and pontifix maxinins, the rites 
of the Rona Deii, from which iniih; creatures were 
excluded with the most scrupulous supcirstition, it 
was discov(;red that 1*. Ciodius Piilcher, son of 
Appius (consul n. c. 711), had found his way into 
the mansion disguised in woman’s apparel, and, 
having been detected, had mad(; his escape by tin; 
lu'lp t)f a f(;inale slave. Instantly all Rome was in 
an u])r(u‘(r. Tin* matter was laid before tin; senate, 
and by them referred to the memhers of the ))onii- 
lical college, w])o ]ja.ss(*d a resolution that sjicrilege 
had been committc'd. Caesar forthwith divorced 
his wife. Ciodius, although the most powerful in¬ 
terest was (‘xertod by his numerous relations and 
connexions to hush up the aifair, and attt;mpts 
were even made to stop the proceedings by vitw 
lence, was inqn.'aclied and bi’ought to trial. In 
defence he pleaded an alibi, ofTering to prove that 
he was at Intoramna at the v<;ry time when the 
crime was said to have been committed ; but Cicero 
came forward as a witness, and swore that In; had 
met and spf)kcn to Ciodius in Home on the day in 
question. In spite of this decisive testimony, .and 
the evident guilt of the accusc'd, the judices, with 
that corruption which fornio<l one of the most futiU 
symptoms of the rottenness of the wliole social 
fabric, pronounced him innocent by a majority of 
voices, (n. c. bJ.) Ciodius, whoso popular tahfnts 
and utter recklessness rendered him no insignificant 
enemy, now vowed deadly vengeance against Cdce- 
ro, whose destruction from thenceforward was the 
chief aim of his life. To ficcomplish this purposi; 
more readily, he determined to become a candidate 
for the tribuneshii); hut to effect this it was neces¬ 
sary in the first place that he should he adopU;d 
into a pleladun family by nn-aiis of a special law. 
This, after protract(;d oj)j)osition, was at length ac¬ 
complished (n. c. ()0), although irregularly, tlirough 
the interference of Oiesar and Pompey, and he 
was elected tribune in the course of li. c. Hi). 

While this underplot was working, tl)c i«i.th of 
(/icero liad been far more thorny than heretofore. 
Intoxicated by his rapid elevation, and dazzled by 
the brilliant termination of Ills consulship, his soli- 
conceit had become overweening, his vanity uncon- 
trollablo and insatiable. lie iimigined that the 
autliority which he liad acquired during the late 
})erilous conjuncture would be permanently main¬ 
tained after the dangc;r was past, and that he would 
he invited to gnisp the helm and st(;(‘r single-handed 
the vessel of the state. Rut he slowly and pain- 
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fully discovertxi that, although addressed with 
courtesy, and listened to with respect, he was in 
reality powerless wdien seeking to resist the en¬ 
croachments of such, men as Pompey, t!russus, and 
C.'iesar; and hence he viewed with the utmost 
alarm the disposition now manifested by these 
three chiefs to bury their former joalousie.s, and to 
make common cause against the aristocratic leaders, 
who, suspicious of their ulterior proji*cts, were using 
every art to baffle and outmanoeuvre tlieni. Hence 
Cicero also, at this epoch perceiving how fatal such 
a coalition must prove to the cause of freedom, 
earnestly laboured to detach Poni})ey, with whom 
he kept up a close but soujevvhat cold intimacy, 
from Cac.s;ir; but having failed, with that unstea¬ 
diness and want of sound principle by which his 
political life was from this time forward disgraced, 
began to testify a strong inclination to join the 
triumvirs, and in a letter to Atticus(ii. .'5), n.c.59, 
actually names tlie price at which they could i)iir- 
chase his adherence—the seat in the college of 
augurs just vacant by the death of Met(;llus Celer. 
Finding himself unable to conclude any satisfactory 
arrangement, like a spoiled child, he ex[iresses his 
disgust with jmblic life, and longs for an opportu¬ 
nity to retire from the worhl, ami devote liijnsell' 
to study and philosophic contemplation. Put while 
in the letters w'ritten during the stonny consulship 
of ( acsjir (n. c. 511) he takes a most desponding 
view of the state of the commonwealth, and se(;ms 
to consider slavery as inevitable, he does not a]>- 
pear to have foreseen the storm impending ovei* 
himself individually; and when at h;ngth, after 
the election of Ciodius to tin; tribiineslilp. In: began 
to onterUiiii serious alarm. In; was quieted by posi¬ 
tive assurances of friendship and support from 
Rompey conveyed in the strongest terms. One of 
the first acts of his enemy, after entering upon 
office, notwithstanding the solemn pledge he was 
said to have given to Pompey that he w'ould not 
use his power to the injury of Cicero, was to pro¬ 
pose a bill interdicting from fire and water any 
one who should he found to have put a Roman 
citizen to d(‘ath untried. Here Cicero committed 
a fatal mistake. Instead of assuming the hold 
front of conscious innocence, he at once took guilt 
to himself, and, without awaiting the progress of 
events, changed his attire, and assuming the garb 
of one accused, went round the forum, soliciting 
the compassion of all whom he met. For a brief 
period public sympathy was awakened. A large 
number of the st;nate and the equites iipj)eared also 
in mourning, and the better portion of tlie citizens 
seemed resolved to espouse his cause. Rut all 
demonstrations of such feelings w’cre promptly re- 
pre8.sed by the new consuls, Piso and (labhiius, 
who from the first displayed steady hostility, hav¬ 
ing been bought liy the promises of Ciodius, who 
undertook to procure for them what provinces they 
plctiaed. The rabble were infuriated by the inces¬ 
sant harangues of their tribune; nothing wjis to 
be hoped from Crassus; the good offices of Caesar 
had been already rejected; and Pompey, the last 
and only sjifi'guanl, contrary to all expectations, 
and in violation of the most solemn engagements, 
kept aloof, and from real or ])retended fear of some 
outbreak refused to interpose. Upon this, Cicero, 
giving way to despair, resolved to 3 rield to the 
storm, and quitting Rome at the beginningof April, 
(b. c. 5H), reached Brundisium about the middle 
of the month. From thence he crossed over to 
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Greece, and taking up his residence at Thcssalonica, 
where he was hospitably received by Plancius, 
quaestor of Macedonia, remained at that place 
until the end of November, when he removed to 
Dyrrachium. His correspondence during the whole 
of this period presents the melancholy picture of a 
piind crushed and paralyzed by a sudden reverse 
of fortune. Never did divine philosophy fail mon? 
signally in procuring comfort or consolation to her 
votary. The letters addressed to Tercntia, to 
Atticiis, and others, are lilled with unmanly wail¬ 
ing, groans, sobs, and tears. He cvinciis all the 
desire hut wants the jihysical courage necessary 
to become a suicide. Even when brighter pros- 
jiects begin to dawn, when his friends were stniin- 
ing every nerve in his be.half, wc tind them receiv¬ 
ing no judicious counscil from the object of their 
solicitude, nought save reiKiwed complaints, cap¬ 
tions and querulous repiuiiigs. For a time indeed 
his prospects wen* sufficiently gloomy. Clodius 
hilt no conipussion for his fallcui foe. The instant 
that the departure of Ciwjro became known, a law 
was presented to and ac.c.cpted by the tribes, for¬ 
mally pronouncing the batiishment of the fugitive, 
forbidding any one to entertain or harbour him, 
and denouncing as a pulilic enemy wliosoever should 
taki! any steps towards procuring lus recall. His 
magnifici'nt tnunsion on the Palatine, and his ela¬ 
borately decorated villas at TukcuIuiu and P'oriniae 
were at tlie same time given over to plunder and 
destruction. Rut the extravagant and outrageous 
violence of these measures tended quickly to pro¬ 
duce a strong reaction. As early as the beginning 
of dune, in defuuu e of the laws of Clodius, a move¬ 
ment was made in the s(;nute for tin* restoration of 
the exil<!; and, although this and other subse<|ueiit 
eiforts in the same year were frustrated by the. un¬ 
friendly tribunes, still the party of the good waxed 
daily stronger, and the general fc'oling biicanie more 
decided. The new consuls (n. .■■)7) and the whole 
of the new collegi! of tribunes, led on by Milo, 
took lip the cause ; but great diday was occasioned 
by formidable riots attended with htarful loss of 
life, until at length the se.nate, with tlie full apjiro- 
bation of Poinpey, who, to give greater weight to 
his words, rciud a speech which he had prepared 
and written! out for the occasion, deteriniiied to in¬ 
vite the voters from the; different parts of Italy to 
repair to Rome and assist in carrying a law for the 
recall of him who had saved his country from ruin, 
])assing at the same time the strongest resolutions 
against those who slumld venture under any pre¬ 
text to internipt or eml)arrass the holding of the 
assembly. Aceordingly, on tlui 4th of August, the 
bill was submitted to the coinitia coiituriata, and 
carried by an overwhelining majority. Un the 
sanu! day C.hcero quitted Dyrrachium, and crossed 
ovtT to Bnindisinm, where lie was met by his 
wife and daughter. 'J’ravelling slowly, he ri'ceived 
deputations and congratulatc'ry a(ldres.se.s from all 
the towns on the line of the Appian way, and hav¬ 
ing arrived at the city on the 4t]i of Hepteiiiber, a 
vast multitude poured forth to meet and escort him, 
forming a sort of triumphal procession as he eiitf:red 
tlie gates, while the crowd collected in groups on 
the steps of the temples rent the air with acclama¬ 
tions when he passed through the forum and a.*-- 
ceiuled the capitol, there to render hcJinagc and 
thanks to .lupitcr Maximus. 

Nothing at first sight can appear more strange 
and inexplicable than the abrupt downfal of Cicero, 
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! when suddenly hurled from a commanding erat- 
nence he found himself a helpless and almost friend¬ 
less outcast; and again, on the other hand, the 
boundless enthusiasm with which he was greeted on 
hi.s return by the selfsame populace who had exult¬ 
ed so furiously in his disgrace. A little considera¬ 
tion will enable us, however, to fathom the niy'^s- 
tery. From the moment that Cicero laid down 
his consulship he begun to lose ground with all 
parties. The senate were disgusted by the arrogant 
assumption of superiority in an upstart stranger; 
the eqiiites were displeased because he would not 
cordially assent to their most imroasonable and 
unjust diMuauds; the people;, whom he had never 
attempteul to flatter or cajole, were by degrees 
lashed into fury against one who was unceasingly 
held up before tlieir eyes as the violator of their 
most sjicred privileges. Moreover, the triumvirs, 
who wen; the active though sec.ret movers in the 
whole affair, considen'd it i;ss(‘ntiiil to their designs 
that he should be humbled and taught the risk and 
folly of playing an iml(;pendent part, of seeking to 
mediate between the conflicting factions, and thus 
in his own jHWsoti n*gulating and controlling all. 
They therefore gladly availed themselvc’s of tin; 
energetic malignity of Clodius, each dealing with 
their connnon victim in a manner highly charac¬ 
teristic of the individual. Caesar, who at all times, 
even under the gr(;at('st provocation, rnti;rUunt!d a 
warm regJird and even respect for Cicero, with his 
natural goodness of heart endeavoured to withdraw 
him from the scene of danger, and at tlie sanu; timt; 
to lay him under personal obligations; with this 
intent he pressed him to become one of bis legates; 
this being declined, he then urged him to accept 
the post of commissioner for dividing the public 
lands in (’ainpauia; and it was not until he found 
all his proposals steadfastly n jcctc'd that he con¬ 
sented to leave him to his fate. Crassus gave him 
up at once, without compunction or regr(;t : they 
had never been cordial friends, had rejieatedly 
quarrelled openly, and th(;ir reconciliations had 
been utterly hollow. 'J’he conduct of Pompoy, as 
might have been ex}M;cted, was a tissue, of selfisb, 
cautious, calculating, cold-blooded dissimulation; in 
spite of the affection and unwavering confidence 
ever exhibited towards him by Cicero, in sjiite of 
the most unequivocal assurances both in public and 
privati; of protection and assistance, he quietly de¬ 
serted him, without a pang, in the moment of great¬ 
est need, bi'cause it suited his own ])laiis and his 
own conviuiience. Rut soon after the departure of 
(hcero matters assumed a very diifer(;ut aspect; 
hi.s value began once more to be felt and his ab¬ 
sence to be (h'ploi'ed. The smiate could ill afford 
to h»se the most abh; chainjiion of the aristocracy, 
who po8se.ssed the greater w(;ig]it from not properly 
bi‘hmging to the order; the knights were touched 
with remorse on account of their ingratitude to¬ 
wards one wdiom they id(;ntified with themselves, 
who hud oft<>n served tlu'iTi well, and might again 
be often useful; the; populace;, when the first fer¬ 
vour of angry passion had pass(;el away, b(;gan to 
long for that omtory to which they hael been wont 
to listen with such delight, and to ri'ineinber the 
debt they owe;d to him who had saveel their tem- 
ph;s, dwellings, and property from destruction; 
while the triumviri, trusting that the high tone of 
the;ir adversary would be brought low by this se¬ 
vere lesson, and that In; would henceforth be pas¬ 
sive, if not a subservient tool, were eager to check 
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and overawe Clodius, who was now no longer dis¬ 
posed to be a mere instniment in their hands, but, 
breaking loose from all restraint, had already given 
symptoms of open rcbellion. Their original pur¬ 
pose was fully accomplished. Although the return 
of Cicero was glorious, so glorious that he and 
otlu'rs may for a moment have dreamed that he 
was once more all thiit he had ever been, yet he 
himself and those around him soon became sonsihio 
that his position was entirely changed, that his 
spirit was broken, and his self-respect destroyed. 
After a few feeble ineilcctual struggles, he was 
forced quietly to yield to a powtu- winch be no 
longer dared to resist, and was unable to modify or 
guide. Nor were his masters content with simple 
acquiescence in their transactions; they demanded 
positive demonstmtions on their b(dialf. To this 
degradation hi: was weak enough to submit, con¬ 
senting to praise in his writings those jiruccedings 
whicli he had once openly and loudly eoiidemiied 
iv. 5), uttering sentiments in public to¬ 
tally inconsistent witli his principles («</ iv. (»), 
})rol'essing friendship for those whom he hated and 
despised {(id Fam. i. Jl), and defending in the se¬ 
nate and at the bar men who had not only distin¬ 
guished themsidves as his hitter lues, but on whom 
he liad previously lavisljed every term of abuse 
which an imagination fertile in invective could sug¬ 
gest. {Ad Fani. vii. 1, v. 11.) 

Such was the course of his life for five years 
(n. c. ,57—5*J), a period during the whole of which 
he kept up warm social iiitiurourse with the mem¬ 
bers of the tnuinvirate, c;s})eeially Rompey, who 
remained constantly at Rome, and received all out¬ 
ward marks of liigli consideration. A large por¬ 
tion of his time was occujiied by the business of 
pleading; but being latterly in a great measure 
released from all concern or anxiety regjirdiiig pub¬ 
lic adairs, he lived much in the country, .and found 
leisure to compose his two great puliticiil works, 
the l)e R(‘puhlica and the />e Jjiyiliua. 

After the deatli of Crassus (n. i;. 53) he was ad¬ 
mitted a meinlier of the college of augurs, and to¬ 
wards the end of n. c. .52, at the very moment 
when his presence might have been of importance 
in preventing an open rupture between I’onqiey 
and Caesar, he was withdniwii altogether from 
Italy, and a new field opened up for the exercise 
of his talents, an office having been thrust upon 
him which he had hitherto earnestly avoided, lu 
order to put a stop in some degree to the bribery, 
intrigues, and corruption of every description, for 
which the Roman magistrates hud become so noto¬ 
rious in their anxiety to procure .some wealthy 
government, a law was enacted during the third 
consulship of IVmipey (n. e. .52) ordaining, that no 
consul or praetor should he permitted to hold a 
province until five years should have elapsed from 
the expiration of his oilice, and that in the lueaii- 
tinie governors should he selected by lot from those 
persons of consular and ]u;ictoiian rank who had 
never held any foreign command. 'J’o this number 
Cicero belonged : his luime was thrown into the 
urn, and fortune assigned to him (,'ilicia, to which 
were annexed PisidJa, Panqiliylia, some districts 
(of Cappadoi:ia) to the north of imniiit 'laurus und 
the island of Cyjnus. His feelings and conduct ou 
this occasion }>rescnt a most striking contrast to 
those exhibited by his countrymen under like cir¬ 
cumstances. Never was an honourable and lucra¬ 
tive appuintiucnt bestowed on one less willing to 
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accept it. His appetite for praise seems to have 
become more craving just in proportion as his real 
merits had become loss and the dignity of his posi¬ 
tion lowered; but Rome was the only theatre on 
which he desired to perform a part. From the 
moment that he quitted the metropolis, his letters 
are filled with expressions of regret for what he 
had left behind, and of disgust with the occupa¬ 
tions in which he was engaged; every friend and 
acquaintjince is solicited and importuned in tnni to 
use every exertion to prevent the period of his ab¬ 
sence from being extended beyond the regular and 
ordinary space of a single year. It must be con¬ 
fessed that, in addition to the vexatious interrup¬ 
tion of all his pursuits and pleasures, the condition 
of the I'«ast was by no means encouraging to a man 
of peace. The Parthians, emboldened by their 
signal triumph over Cnissus, had inv.aded Syria; 
their cavalry was scouring the country up to the 
very walls of Antioch, and it was generally be¬ 
lieved that the)" intended to force the passes of 
mount Amanus, .and to hurst into Asia through Cili- 
cki, which wjis defended by two we.ak legions only, 
a force utterly inadequate to meet the emergencj'. 
llupjnly, tlie appreliimsions thus excited were not 
re.alized : the Parthians received a check from 
('assius which compelled them in the mean time to 
retire beyond the Euphrates, and Cicero was left 
at liberty to make tlie circuit of his jiroviiiec, and 
to follow out that system of ini])arti!ility, modera¬ 
tion, .and self-control which lie was resolved should 
regulate not only his own conduct hut that of every 
member of his retinue. And nobly did he ri'deem 
the pledge which he had voluntarily given to his 
friend Atticus on this head— strictly did he realise 
in practice the prcce])ts w’hich he had so well laid 
down in former years for the guida)ice of liis bro¬ 
ther, Notliing could be more pure and upright 
th.an his administration in every departmer)t; and 
his stalK wlio at first nitinniired loudly at a stylo 
of procedure which most grievously curtailed their 
einoluuieiits. were at length shamed into silence. 
Tlie astonished (ireeks, finding themselvi's listened 
to with kindness, and justice dispensed wdth an 
even hand, breathed nothing but love and grati¬ 
tude, while the confidence thus inspired cnahleil 
Ciecro to keep tin: publicans in good-humour by 
settling to their satisfaction many conqjlicatcd dis¬ 
putes, and redressing many grievances which had 
sprung out of tfte wretched and oppressive arrange¬ 
ments for the collection of the revenue. Not con¬ 
tent with the fiime thus acquired in cultivating tlie 
arts of peace, Cicero began to thirst after military 
renown, and, turning to account the preparations 
made against the l*arthians, undertook an exjiedi- 
tioii .against the lawless robber tiibes who, dwell¬ 
ing among the mountain fastnesses of the .Syrian 
frontier, were wont to descend whenever an ojipor- 
tiiiiity offered and jilunder the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. The operations, which w'ore carried on 
chieriy by his hrotlier Cbiintiis, who w'as an expe¬ 
rienced soldier and one of his Jegati, W'cre attended 
with complete success. I’he harharians, taken by 
surprise, eouhl neither escape nor offer any effectual 
resistance; various clans were forced to submit; 
many villages of the more obstinate wxue destroyed; 
Pindeiiissus, a strong hill fort of the Eleutherocilices, 
was stormed on the Saturnalia (ii. c. ,51), after a 
protracted siege; many prisoners and much plun¬ 
der were secured; the general was saluted as im- 
perator by his troops; a despatch wais transmitted 
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to the senate, m which these achievements were 
detailed with great pomp ; every engine was set to 
work to procure a llattering decree and suppliea- 
tions in honour of the victory; and Cicero Jiad now 
the weakness to set his whole heart upon a triunipli 
—a vision which he long cherished with a degree 
of childish obstinacy which must have exposed 
him to the mingled ])ity and derision of all who 
were spectators of his folly. The following sju’ing 
(li. c. 50) he again made a progress through the 
dilfercnt towns of his province, and as soon as the 
year of his connuand was concluded, having re¬ 
ceived no orders to the contrary, delegated his au¬ 
thority to his quaestor, ('. (.’-aolius, and quitted 
Laodicea on the 5Uth of July (n. c. 50), having 
arrived in that city on tlie 31st of the same month 
in the preceding year. Returning honu;wards by^ 
Ephesus and Athens, he reached Jb-undisium in 
the last week of November, and arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Rome on the fourth of January 
(b. c. 49), at the very monient when the civil 
strife, which had been) smoukhu’ing so long, burst 
forth into a blaze of war, but did not enter the 
city b(‘cause he still clierished sanguine hopes of 
being allowed a trium})h. 

J’rotn the middle of Dc'cember (n, c. 50) to the 
end of June (b. c. 49) he wrote almost daily to 
Atticus. The letters which form this siwies oxhilut 
a most ])ainiiil and humiliating s}»cct:icle of doubt, 
vacillation, and timidity, together with the uttm* 
absence of all singleness of ])urpose, and an utter 
want of firmness, (‘ither moral or physical. At 
first, although from habit, j)rejiidice, and conviction 
disposed to follow I'ompey, he s(‘riously d(‘bated 
whether he would not be justified in submitting 
quietly to Caesar, but soon afterwards acceptiMl 
from the former the jiost of inspector of the (.'ani- 
])anian coast, and the task of prejiaring for its de¬ 
fence, duties which he soon abandoned in disgust. 
Having quitted the vicinity of Rome on the J/th 
of Jamiary, he sjumt the greater portion of the 
two following months at Eoriniac in a skite of 
miserable restlessness and hesitation ; muniiuringat 
the inactivity of the <-onsuls; railing at the policy 
of l^ompey, which he pronounced to b<‘ a tissue of 
blunders; oscillating first to one side and then to 
the other, according to the passing rumours of the 
hour; and keejiiug up an active correspondence all 
the while with the leaders of hoth parties, to an 
extent which caused the circulation of rejxnts little 
favourable to his honour. Nor were the suspicions 
thus excited altogether without fouiidatioji, for it 
is perfectly evident that he more than once was on 
the point of becoming a desci ter, and in one I'pistle 
{iui A it. \iii. 1) he explicitly confesses, tliat he had 
embarked in the arislocratical cause sorely against 
his will, and tiiat lie would at once join the crowd 
who were ilocking back to Rome, were it not for 
the incumlirance of his lictors, thus clinging to the 
last with pitialile tenacity to the faint and fading 
prosjiect of .a military pageant, which must in his 
case have been a mockery, Ilis distress was if 
possible augiiK'iited when I’omyiey, accomjianied 
by a large number of senators, abandoned Italy; 
for now arose the jjuestion fraught with perplexity, 
whether he could or ought to stay behind, or was 
bound to join his friends; and this is debated over 
and over again in a thousand dilferent shapes, his in¬ 
tellect being all the while obscured by irresolution 
and fear. Tlujse tortures were raised to a climax by 
a personal inter\iew with Caesar, who urged him to 
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return to Rome and act as a mediator, a propostil 
to wliich Cicero, who appears, if we can trust his 
own account, to luive comported himself for the 
nioinent with considerable boldness and dignity, 
refused to accede, unless he were permitted to use 
his own discretion and enjoy full freedom of sjjeech 
—a stipulation which at once put an end to the 
conference. At last, after many liiigiTing delays 
and often renewed jiroerastination, iullueneed nut 
so much by any overpowering sense of rectitude or 
consistency as by his seiisitivcjiess to public o]>i- 
iiioii, to the “ seriuo lioinimim” whosc^ censure he 
dreaded far more than the rejiruaches of his own 
coiiseience, and impressed also with a. strong belief 
that Caesar must he overwlielmed by the enemiiis 
who were closijig around liini, lie finally decidc'd 
to pass over to (Irecce, and embarked at Rrimdi- 
sium on the 7th of .luue (u. c. 49). For the sjiace 
of nearly a year we know little of his moveineuts ; 
one or two notes only have been j)n;served, which, 
combined with an anecdote given by IVIacrobiii.s 
{Sat. ii. 3), jirove that, during his residence in the 
camp of PomjJC}" he was in bad health, low spirits, 
embarrassed by pecuniary difficulties, in the habit 
of iiivi'ighing against everything he lii-urd and saw 
around him, and of giving way to the deepest des¬ 
pondency. After the battle of I’liarsalia (August 
9, B. c. 40), at which he was not present, Cato, 
who had a fieet and a strong body of troops at 
Dyrrachiuin, olfm-ed them to Cicero as llie jierson 
best entitled by liis rank to assume tin* connuand; 
and upon his refusing to liave any furllier concern 
witli warlike operations, young Poiiipey imil some 
others of the nobility drew tlieir swuids, and, de¬ 
nouncing him us a traitor, were A\itli dilliculty 
restrained from shiyiiig him on the spot. Jt is 
impossible to tell wlielher this narrative, which 
rests upon the authority of Plutarch, is altogether 
correct; but it is certain that Cicero regarded the 
victory of Caesar as ahsolutely conclusive, and 1‘elt 
jiorsuaded that fartlier resistance was hopeless. 
While, therefore, some of his companions in arms 
retired to Achaia, there to watch the progress of 
events, and otliers jiassed over to Africa anil Spain 
determined to renew the struggle, Cicero cliose 
rather to throw himself at once upon the mercy of 
the coiiijueror, and, retracing liis stojis, landed at 
Rrundisium about the end uf November. Here 
In? narrowly escaped being jint to death by the 
h'gions which arrived from Pharsalia under the 
orders of M. Antonius, who, although disposed to 
treat the fugitive with kindness, was with the 
greatest difficulty prevailed u])on to allow him to 
eimtinue in Italy, having received positive instruc¬ 
tions to exclude all tlie retainers of Pouipey except 
such as had received special jienuissiou to return. 
At Bnindisium Cicero remained for ten months 
until the pleasure of the conqueror could be known, 
who was busily engaged with the wars which 
sprung up in Egy]>t, Pontus, and Africa. Huring 
tlie whole of this time his mind was in a most 
agitated and unliajipy condition. He was con¬ 
stantly tormented with unavailing remorse on jic- 
eouiit of the folly of his past conduct in having 
identified liimsidf with, the I’omjieians when he 
might have remained unmolested at home; he was 
filled with apprehensions as to the manner in which 
he might be trcatiid by Caesar, whom he had so 
often olfended and so lately deceived; lie moreover 
was visited by secret shame and compunction for 
having at once given up his associates upon tlie 
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first turn of fortuno; ahovo all, he was haunted 
by t})e foreboding that they might after all prove 
victorious, in which event Ins fate would have been 
desperate ; and the cup of bitterness was filled by 
the unnatural treach<^ry of his brother and nepliew, 
who were seeking to recommend themselves to 
those in power by casting the foulest calumnies 
and vilest aspersions upon their relative, whom 
they represented as having seduced them from their 
duty. 1’his load of misery was, howtiver, light¬ 
ened by a letter received on the I'Jth of August 
(b. c. 47) from Caesar, in which he promised to 
forget the past, and be the same as lie laid ever 
been—a promise which he amply redeemed, for on 
his arrival in Italy in SeptcTn])er, he gn'cted thcero 
with frank cordiality, ami treated liim ever after 
with the utmost respect and kindm'ss. 

Cicero was now at liherty to follow his own 
pursuits without iuterriiptinn, and, accordingly, 
until the death of Caesar, devoted J)iinself with 
exclusive assiduity to literary labours, finding con¬ 
solation in study, but not contentment, for public 
display and popular applause had long been almost 
TU'cessary to liis existence; ami now that the se¬ 
nate, the fonnn, ami tlie courts of law wen* sihmt, 
or, at all events, no longer presented an anma for 
free and open discussion, tin; calm delights of spe¬ 
culative research, for which he was wont to sigh 
amid the din and hurry of incessant business, 
semnod monotonous ami dull. Posterity, however, 
has good cause to rejoice that he was driven to 
seek this reliid' from distracting recollections; for, 
during tin* y<‘ars n. 4(i‘, 4.^, and 44, nearly the 
whole of liis juost important works on rhetoric 
ami ]iliiloso])hy, witli the exception of the two 
])olitical treatises named above, were arranged and 
puMislied. In addition to the pain produced 
i)y wounded vanity, mixed with more honourable 
sorrow arising from the degradation of his coun¬ 
try, be was harassed by a succession of <loniestic 
anuoyanc(‘8 and griefs. Towards tin* close of 
B. c. 4(i, in conse<iueiic‘o, it would appear, of some 
disputes connected willi pecuniary transjictions. In; 
divoree<l his wife 'J’ereiitia, to whom he had b<*en 
united for ujiwanls of thirty years, and soon after 
married a young and wealthy maiden, Publilia, his 
ward, blit, as miglit have l>een anticipated, found 
litth; comfort in this new alliance, which was sjiee- 
(lily dissolv(*d. IJut his great ami overpowm’ing 
alHiction was the death of his beloved danglit(*r, 
Tnllia (early in n. c. 4.")), towards wiiom he cln*- 
rished the fondest attaclimeiit. Now, as formerly, 
phih)8ophy attbrdt*d no sn))])ort in the hour of trial; 
grief for a time seems to have been so violent as 
almost to afiect liis intellects, and it was long b<*- 
fore In^ reetivered suHicieiit tranquillity to derive 
Any enjoyment from society or engage w'itli zest in 
his ordinary occufiations. He withdrew to the 
small wooiled island of Astura, on the coast near 
Antiuin, where, hiding hims(>lf in the thickest 
groves, he could give way to melancholy tlmughts 
without restraint; gradually he so far recovered as 
to be able to draw up a tr(*atise on Consolation, in 
imitation of a piece by Cnintor on the same topic, 
ami found relief in devising a variety of phins for 
a monument in honour of the deceased. 

Tho tumults excited by Antony after tbe mur¬ 
der of Caesar (ii. c. 44) having compelled the lead¬ 
ing conspirators to disperse in different directions, 
Cicero, feeling that his own position Avas not free 
from danger, set out upon a journey to Clreece 
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with the intention of being absent until the new 
consuls should have entered upoti office, from whose 
vigour and patriotism he anticipated a happy 
change. While in the neiuhhourhond of Rh(*gium 
(August 2, B. c. 44), wliither he had liccn driven 
from the Sicilian coast by a contrary wind, ho was 
persuaded to return in consequence of intelligence 
that matters were likely to be arranged amicably 
betw'^een Antony and the senate. How bitterly 
this anticipation was disappointed is sufficiently 
proved by the tone and contents of the first tw*o 
Philippics; but the jealousy wliich had sprung iqi 
in Antony towairds Octavianns soon induced tin* 
former to quit the city, Avliile tlie latter, commen¬ 
cing that career of dissimulation which lie main¬ 
tained throughout a long and most prosperous life, 
atf(*etcd the warmest attachment to the senate, 
and esp(*cially to the jierson of their l(*ader, who 
w'as co7nj)h*tely duped by these professions. From 
the beginning of the year B. c. 4,‘» iiiiLil the ejid of 
April, Cicero was in the h(*ig)it of his glory ; 
within this space the last twelve Pliilippies were .'ill 
delivered and Iist(*ned to w’ith nipturous applausi?; 
his activity was unceasing, at one monieiit en¬ 
couraging the senate*, at another stimulating tlie 
])eoi»le, he hurried from place to ])laee the admired 
of all, the Very lii^ro of the seem*; ami wlien at 
l<*7igth li(! announced the result of the liattles under 
the w'alls of Mutiri.a, he was escorted by crowds to 
the C.apitol, thciui* to the Rostra, and thence to 
his own house, w'ith entlnisiasm not less eager than 
W'iiK displayed w'hoii he had detected ami crus]i(*d 
tin* ,'issociat<*.sof Catiline. Rut when tin* fatal news 
arrived of tin* union of Le[)idns with Antony (2J)th 
May), quickly follow(*d by the del'ection t>f (>cta- 
vianiis, ami Avhen the latti'r, marching upon Jlonu* 
at the head of an armed force, compelled thecomitia 
to elect him consul at tin* age of IJ), it w.as but too 
evident that all was lost. The leagm; between the 
three usurpers was limtlly concluded on tho 27tlt 
of .\ovemh(*r, .and the lists of the jiroscrihed finally 
armj)g(*d, among whom Cicero ami sixteen others 
were marked for immediate destruction, and .ngf‘nls 
forthwith despatehml to poriiotrati* the murders 
l>(*fore the victims should t.'iki* alarm. Although 
much care had been taken to conceal tliese pro¬ 
ceedings, Cicero was warned of liis dang(*r Avhile 
.at his Tusculan villa, instantly set forth for the 
coast with tin* purpose of eseajilng by se.a, and 
actually embarked at Antiinn, hut was driven by 
str<?ss of we.ather to Circoii, from wdionce he coasted 
along to Fmanim*, wliere ho landed at his villa, 
dis(*.ased in body and sick at heart, resolving m> 
longer to fly from his fate. The soldi(*rs sent in 
quest of liim were now knoAvn to be close at ham], 
upon which his attemhaiits forced him to enter a 
litter, and hurried him through tlie woods tow,arils 
the shore, distant about a mile from the house. As 
they were pressing onwards, th(*y wiTe overtaken 
by their puiMU'rs, and Avert* prc'paring to defend 
their master with tlM*ir lives, but Cicero command¬ 
ed them to desist, and stretching forAAaird called 
upon his oxocutiouors to strike. The}*^ instantly 
cut off his head and hands, Avhich were conv(*yed 
to Romt*, and, by the orders of Antony, nailed to 
the Rostra. 

A glance at the v.arious events which form the 
subject of the above narrative will sufficiently de- 
monstnate, that Cicero Avas totally destitute of the 
qiialific.ations which alone could have fitted him to 
sustain the cli.ar.acter of a great independent states- 
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man amidst those sconos of turhulence and revolu¬ 
tionary violence in which Ids lot was cast. So 
lone; as he was cont(*nte,d in his struggle upwards 
to play a subordinate part, his progress wasniark<‘d 
by extraordinary, well-merited, ami most honour¬ 
able success. But when he attempted to secure the 
higliest place, he was rudely thrust down bj' 
bolder, more advt'iiturous, and more coinnianding 
spirits ; when he sought to act as a mediator, he 
became the tool of each of the rivals in turn; and 
when, after much and protracted hesitation, he had 
finally espoused tlu^ interests of one, he threw an 
air of gloom and distrust over the cause by timid 
despondency and too evident repentance. Ilis 
want of firmness in tin; hour of trial amount(‘d to 
cowardice; his nunu'rous and glaring ineonsist<‘nci(‘S 
destroyed all confubMice in his discretion and judg¬ 
ment ; liis irresolution not iinfrecpumtly assumed 
the aspect of awkward duplicity, and his restless 
craving vanity exposed liim constantly to the snares 
of insidious llattc'ry, wliile it covered him with 
ridicule and contemjit. Even Ins Ijoasted patriotism 
was of a very doubtful, wo might say of a spurious 
stamp, for his love of country’ was so mixed up with 
petty feelings of personal importance, and his 
hatred of tyranny so inseparably connected in bis 
jnind with his own loss of power and consideration, 
that wc can hardly persuade oursedves that the 
former was the disinterested impulse of a noble 
heart so much as the prompting of scKishness and 
vain glory, or that the latter proceeded from a 
generous devotion to the rights and Iiberti<'S of his 
fellow-citizens so much as from the bitter con¬ 
sciousness of being individmilly depressed and 
overshadowed by the superior weigljt and <>ini- 
nence of another. It is vain to undertake the Cio- 
fence of his conduct by ingenious and elaborate 
reasonings. The whole case is placed clearly be¬ 
fore our eyes, and all the comtnon source's of fallacy 
and unjust judgment in regard to public men are 
removed. We are not cal Usd upon to weigh and 
scrutinize the evidemee of partial or hostile wit- 
iiesses, whose testimony may be coloured or per¬ 
verted by the keenness of party spirit, (.’icero is 
his own accuser, and is convicted by bis (»wn de¬ 
positions. The strange confessions conUiined in 
liis coiTespondence call for a sentence more severe 
than we have venturc^d to pronounce, presenting a 
most marvellous, memorable, and instructive spec¬ 
tacle of the greatest intellectual strength linked 
indissolubly to the greatest moral weakness. 

Upon his social and domestic relations wo can 
dwell with uiimixed pleasure. In tlu* midst of al¬ 
most universal profligacy he remained uncontami¬ 
nated ; surrounded by corruption, not oven malice 
ever ventured to impeach his integrity. To his 
dependents lie was indulgent and warm-hearted, 
to his friends affectionate and true, ever ready to 
assist them in the hour of need with counsel, in¬ 
fluence, or purse ; somewhat touchy, perliaps, and 
loud in expressing resentment when olFended, but 
easily appeased, and free from all rancour. In his 
intercourse with bis contemporaries he rose com¬ 
pletely above that paltry jealousy by which literary 
men are so often disgraced, fully and freely ac¬ 
knowledging the merits of his most formidable 
rivals,—Ilortensius and Licinius Calvus, for the 
former of whom he cherished the warmest regard. 
Towards the members of his own family he uni¬ 
formly displayed the deepest attsichment. Nothing 
could be more amiable than the readiness with 
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which he extended his forgiveness to his unworthy 
nephew and to his brother Quintus, after they hod 
heoii guilty of the basest and most unnatural 
treachery and ingratitude ; his devotion through 
life to his daughter Tullia, and his despair upon 
her d<;ath, have already called Ibrth some remarks, 
and when his son, as he udvancf'd in yenrs, did 
not fulfil the hopes and expectations of his fatlier, 
he was notwithstanding treated with the utmost 
forbearance and lilx'rality. One pfissage only in 
the private life of Cicero is obscured by a shade of 
doubt. The simple fact, that Avheu he Ix'came 
embarrassed by pecuniary difficulties In; divorced 
the mother of his children, to whom he had been 
united for upwards of thirty years, and soon after 
married a rieli hein'ss, his own ward, appears at 
first sight suspicious, if not positively discreditable. 
Rut it must lu^ reiiK'mbon'd that we are altogether 
ignorant of the circumstances connected with this 
transaction. From a series of ol)scure hints con¬ 
tained in letters to Atticus, we infer tliat Tcrentia 
had been extravagant during tlie absence of her 
husband in the camp of I’ompey, and that she had 
madi; some arrangements with ivgard to her will 
which h<‘ looked ujion as unfair and almost dis¬ 
honest ; in addition to whicli, we know from other 
sources that she was a woman of imperious and 
unyielding temper. On the other hand, the coii- 
lU'xion with I'ublilia could not have been contem¬ 
plated at the period of the divorce, for we find that 
liis friends xvere busily employed for some time in 
looking out for a suitable match, and that, among 
others, a daughter of Pompey was suggested. 
Moreover, if the new alliance bad been dictated 
by motives of a purely mercenary nature, more 
anxiety would liavc been manifested to retain the 
advantages which it procured, while on the contra- 
rary we find that it was dissolved vi'ry fpiickly in 
conscqueiici! of the bride having incautiously tes¬ 
tified satisfaction at the death of Tullia, of whose 
inllmmce she may have been jealous, and that 
Cicero steadily refused to listen to any overtures, 
although a reconciliation Avas earnestly desired on 
tlm {)art of tiu' lady. 

(Our great authority for the life of Cicero is his 
own writings, and especially his hrtt(!rs and oia- 
tions. The most important passage's will he found 
collected in Meiorotto, “ Cicenmis Vita ex ipsius 
scriptis excerpta,” Rerolin. 1711^1, and in the “ Ono- 
mastieon Tulliamnn,” which forms an aj)pendix to 
Orclli’s Cicero, Zurich, —llEfff. Much that 
is curious and valuable nuiy be collected fi-om the 
biographies of the orator and his contemporaries by 
Plutarch, whose statements, however, must always 
be received Avith caution. Something may be 
gleaned from Velleius Paterculus also, and from the 
books of Appian and of Dion Cassius whh-h belong 
to this period. Tliesc and other ancient testimo¬ 
nies have been diligently arranged in chronological 
order in the '■* Ilistorm M. Tnllii Ciceronis,” by F. 
Fubrieins. Of modern Avorks that of Middleton 
has attained great celebrity, although it must be 
regarded as a blind and extraA^agant panegyric ; 
some good strictures on his occasional inaccuracies 
and constant partiality will be found in Tunstall’s 
“■ JOpistola ad Middletonum,” Cantab. 1741, and in 
Colley Cibl>er’8 “ Character and Conduct of Cicero,” 
London, 1747; but by far the most complete and 
critical examination of all points relating to Cicero 
and his times, down to the end of «. c. is con¬ 
tained in the fifth volume of Dnimanii's “ (Icsch- 
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ichte Roms,” a work not yet brought to a conclu¬ 
sion.) 

II. Writings of Cicbro. 


The works of Cicero are so numerous and diver¬ 
sified, that it is necessary for the s<'ike of distinct¬ 
ness t(» separate them into classes, and accordingly 
they may be conveniently arranged under five 
heads:—]. Philosophical works, 2. Speeches. 3. 
(hrrcspondcncc. 4. Poems. H. IJistorical and 
Miscellaneous v'orks. The last may appear too 
vague and comprehensive, Imt nothing of impor- 
tiince belonging to tliis setUion has been preserved. 

1. Philosophical Works. 


Several of the topics handled in this department 
are so intimately coniu'ctt'd and shade into (‘aeh 
other by such fine and almost imperw'ptible grada¬ 
tions, that tlie boundaries by which they are 
s«'parat('d cannot in all cases h(* sharply defined, 
and conseqmmtly some of the subdivisions may 
apjiear arbitraiy or inaccurate ; for pnu^tical pur¬ 
poses, liowever, the following distribution will be 
found sufficiently precise :— 

A. Philosophif of Taste or Rhetork. R. Political 
J'hilosophp. C, Philosophy of Morals. D. Specti- 
latiiv; JPhilosophy. E. Theoloyy. 

In the table given lielow, those works to which 
an asterisk is jirelixed liave desc(‘ndi*d to us in a 
very inijicrfect and mutilated condition, enough, 
however, still remaining to convey a clear concep 
tion of tlie general j)lan, tone, and s{)irit; of those 
to which a double asterisk is prefixed, only a few 
fragments, or even a few words, survive ; those 
printed in Itiilies are totally lost; those included 
within brackets are believed to be spurious :— 


A. Philosophy 
of Taste. 


Rhetoricorum s. ]>e Inveiitione 
Rhetorica libri IJ. 

He I*artitione Oratoria. 
l)e Oratore libri III. 

Brutus 8. J)<‘ Claris Oratoribus. 
Orator s. ])e Optimo (Jenere 
dicemli. 

De Optimo Gcnere Oratorum. 

'rf»j)icu. 

Communes Loci. 

[Ilhctorieorum ad C. Ilereiinium 
libri IV.] 


* De Ropublica libri Vf. 

•e..i.<.pb»,iii,ri(vi.:-) 

* * De Jure Civih. 

J’Jpistola ad (\icsarcm de, Ordi- 
nauda Republica. 


C- Philosophy 
of Morals. 


De Ofiiciis libri III. 

** De Virtutibus. 

Cato Major s. De Senectute. 
Laelius s. De Aiuieitia. 

De Gloria libri II. 

* • Do Cousolatioiie s. De Luctu 
luiuuendo. 


1). Speculative 
PhUosophy. 


* Academicorum libri IV. 

De Finibus libri V. 
Tuaculanarura Disputationum 

libri V. 

Paradoxa Stoiconim sex. 

* * Ilortensius s. De Philoso- 
phia. 

* Timacus ex Platone. 

* * Protagoras ex Platouc. 


/ De Natura Deorum libri III, 

1 ? 'Ti ; , ) Diviuatione libri 11, 

E. rwo®. . 

\ ^ Dc Augiiriis-Auguralia. 

The Editio Priiiceps of the collected philoso¬ 
phical works of Cicero was printed at Rome in 
1471, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 2 vols. folio, 
and is a work of exc(;ssiv(i rarity. Th<; first vo¬ 
lume contains De Natura Deorum, De Diviuatione, 
l><i Officiis, Paradoxa, Laelius, C.ito Major, Versus 
duodeciin Sapiontium ; the second volume, Qiuies- 
tiones Tusculanae, De h’inibns, De Fato, Q. Cicero 
de Petitione Consnlatus, Fragments of the Jlorten- 
sius, 7’iinaens, Acadeniicae Qiiaestiom^s, I)(* L<‘gibus. 

We have liehmging to the same period, De 
Ofiiciis, I)e Amicitia, De Scnoctiilc, Somniuiu 
Sfipionis, Pamdoxa, 'J'liscnlanao Quju-stiones, in 
2 vols- folio, without plaeir or date, but known to 
have been jniblishi'd at Parisaljout 147L by Gcring, 
Crantz, and Fribnrger. 

Also, the I)(; Natura Df'orum, De Diviuatione, 
De Fato, De Legibus, Ilortensius, (Modestus,) De 
Discipliiia Militari, ap])eared in 1 vol. 4t()., 1471, 
at Venice, from the ]iress of Vindelin de Spira. 

All excellent edition, intendeil to embrace the 
whole philosophical w'orks «)f Cicero, was com¬ 
menced by J. A. Goerenz, and carried to the extent 
of thre-e volumes, Bvo., whicli contain the De Legi¬ 
bus, A cadcmica, De I'inibus, Ijeipz. 1309—131.’5. 

Before entering ujxm an examination of C'icero’s 
philosophic WTitings in detail, wo must consider very 
briefly the inducomonts which first prompted Cficero 
to devote his attention to the study of })hilosophY, 
the extent to whicii his original views were subse¬ 
quently alteri'd and enlarged, the circumstances 
umler which his various treatises were conqioseii, 
the end wliich they W(Te intended to accomplish, 
the degree' of importance to he attached to these' 
W'orks, the form in which they arc presented to thf* 
reader, and the opinions really entertained by the 
author himself. 

Cicero dedicated his attention to philosophy in the 
first instance not merely as a branch of general educa¬ 
tion, but as that particular branch which was likely 
to pruA'c peculiarly serviceable to him in attaining 
the great object of his youthful aspirations—orato¬ 
rical fame. (iSe<' Paradox, praef., Ih- i)J'. proocm.) 
lie must huA'c discerned from a very early period 
that the subtle and astute, tbough ofti'ii sophistical, 
arguments advanced by rival si'cts in supporting 
their own tenets and assailing the positions of their 
adversaries, and the habitual quickness of objectioii 
and readiness of reply which distinguished tinr 
ond controversies of the more skilful disputants 
could be turned to admirable account in the wordy 
combats of the courts; and hence the method pursued 
by the later Academy of probing the weak points 
and detecting the fallacies of all systems in succes¬ 
sion, possessed the strongest attractions for one 
who to insure success must be able to regard each 
cause submitted to his judgment under many dif¬ 
ferent aspects, and be prepared to anticipate and 
repel exceptions, of whatever nature, proceeding 
from whatever quarter. W’^e have already seen, 
in the biographical portion of this article, that 
Cicero allowed no opportunity to escape of gaining 
an intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of the 
most popular sects, without resigning himself ex¬ 
clusively to one; ami he was fully sensible that he 
owed much of the signal success which attended 
his efforts, after his return from Greece, to this 
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training in philosophy, which he emphatically Je- 
norainatos “the fountain-head of all ptTfect elo¬ 
quence, the motlier of all good deeds and good 
words." {Jbrut. 9,'{.) During ,his residence at 
Athens and at Rhodes ho appears to have imbibed 
a deep and earnest attachment for the pursuit 
which he henceforward viewed as something better 
and nobler tluin a mere instrument for acquiring 
diiilectic skill. Accordingly, every mointmt that 
could be snatched from his multifarious avocations 
was employed with exemplary zeal in accumulat¬ 
ing stores of philosophic lore, which were carefully 
treasured up in his memory. But the incessiuU 
dcmiands of business long ])revented him from ar¬ 
ranging and displaying the W(«ilth thus acquired; 
and had not the disorders of the times compelled 
him upon two occasions to retire fora brief space 
from public life, lie would probably never have 
communicated to the world the fruits of his seion- 
tilic researches. Tiie first of the two periods 
alluded to above was wlien after his recall from 
exile he found liimsidf virtually deprived of all po¬ 
litical inlluence, and consefiuciitly, although busily 
engaged in discharging the duties of a pleader, 
found leisure to compose his/>c (Jrutmr^ Da Rt’pult- 
and De LatjUtus. The second period reached 
from his return to Italy after the battle of Pharsalia 
until the fiutumn after the death of Caesar, during 
the greater portion of which lie lived in retirement 
and produced the rest of his philosophical works, 
some of them being puhli.sh<‘d even subsequent to 
liis re-appearance on the stage of ]>uhlic aifairs. 
But, although these were all finished and sent 
abroad between the end of n. c. 4(i and the middle 
of 11 . C!. 4 1, it would be absurd to suppose that the 
varied information required for such a task could 
have been brought together and distributed into a 
series of elaborate treatises in the coursi^ of sixU'cn 
or cightiien months. It seems much more proba¬ 
ble, as indicated above, tliat the materials were 
gradually collected during a long course of reading 
and inquiry, and carefully digested by reflection 
and freijuent discussion, so that when a convenient 
season Jiad arrived, tln^ design .already traced out 
wfis completed in .all its details. Thus we find in 
the dialogue upon Laws (i. 120) a niference to the 
debates wliich had taken place among the wise on 
the nature of the Supreme (lood, the doubts and 
difficulties witli which the question was still en¬ 
cumbered, and the importance of arriving at some 
correct decision ; after which the speaker proceeds 
briefly to express the same sentiments which nine 
years after>v.ards were expanded and fonnally 
maintained in tlie De. Finihust. (Comp, Ae^ul. i. 3.) 

In order to understand clearly the n«iture of 
these works and the end which tliey were intended 
to serve, we must bear in mind the iraporUint fact, 
that tluiy were almost the first spciciraens of tliis 
kind of literature ever presented to the Romans in 
their own language. With the exception of the 
poems of Lucretius and some other publiuitions on 
the doctrines of Epicurus by an Araufinius and a 
Rabirius, so obscure that Cicero seems to have 
thought them not worth the trouble of perusal, 
there was absolutely nothing. Hence Cicero was 
led to form the scheme of drawing up a series of 
filementory treatises which should f^urnisli his coun¬ 
trymen with an easy introduction to the knowledge 
of the tenets professed by the leading sects of 
Greece on the most important branches of politics, 
morals, metaphysics, and theology. We must, if 
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we desire to form a fair judgment, never forget 
that the design proposed w.as to communicato in a 
correct and precise Imt familiar and attractive form 
the results at which others h.ad .arrived, not to ex¬ 
pound new conceptions—to })resent a sharp and 
striking outline of the majestic structures roared 
by the labours of succcissive schools, not to claim 
distinction .as the architect of a now edifice. The 
execution of this project demanded extensive re¬ 
search, a skilful selection of the best portions of 
the best authors, the accurate adjustment and har¬ 
monious combination of these loose fragments, a 
choice of familiar examples and apt illustrations 
to shed light on much that would necessarily ap 
pe.ar dark and incomprehensihle to the iu(‘xp(‘ri- 
enced, and, most difficult of all, the creation of 
terms and phraseology capable of expressing with 
cle.arness .md exactitude .a class of ideas .'iltogetlier 
new. If then we fiiul upon ex.'iminatioii tliat this 
difficult undcrfiikiiig, requiring tin* union of Uilents 
the most opposite, of uinvoarjung application, deli¬ 
cate discrimination, refined taste, })r.actical skill in 
composition, and an iihsohite command over a stuli- 
boni and inflexible dialect, lias been executed with 
consummate ability, wi' have no right to complain 
th.at many of the tn])ics .are handled somewhat 
superficially, that tliere is an absmice of all origi¬ 
nality of thought, and th.'it no effort is made to 
enlarge the boundaries of the science. Nor have 
we any reason to n^guit the resolution thus formed 
and consistently c.arricd out. Wo are put in jios- 
sessioii of a prodigious mass of most curious and 
interesting information bivaring n*pon the history of 
philosophy, convcyiid in tin; richest and most win 
ning language. Antiiiuity produced no works 
wliich couhl rival tliese as manuals of instriic,tion ; 
as such they were employed until the downfal of 
th(! Roman empire; they stood their ground and 
kiqit alive a taste for literature during the middle 
ages; they were still zealously studied for a long 
period after tlui reviv.al of learning; they even 
now command respect from the purity of the moral 
principles which they inculcate, and servo as mo¬ 
dels of perfect style: .and diction. We arrive at the 
conclusion, that (ficero is fully entlth:d to the praise 
of having accomplished with brilliant success all 
that ho engageal to perfonn. In jihilosnphy he 
must l>o regarded as the prince of jiopular com¬ 
pilers, but nothing more. It is certain that he 
could not have put forth liis powers in a manner 
better calculated to promote the interests and ex¬ 
tend the influence of his favourite pursuit. 

The greater number of these essays, in iiniNa¬ 
tion of the writings of many of the Greek phi- 
losojihers, are thrown into dialogue—a form i*x- 
treniely well suited for tin: jiurposes of ijistruction, 
since it affords facility for familiar explanation and 
for the introduction of those elucidations and di¬ 
gressions so necessary to communicate clearness 
and animation to .abstract yiropositions, which, if 
simply enunciated in a purely scientific 8ha.])i:, 
must unavoidably appear to the learner dull and 
spirith:88. In a dialogiu*, also, the teacher is not 
compelled to disclose liis own opinions, b\it may 
give full scope to his ingenuity and eloquence in 
expounding .and contrasting the views of others. 
The execution is, upon the whole, no less happy 
than the design. One c.annot fail to be impressed 
with the dexterity exhibited in contriving the 
miichinery of the different conversations, the bict 
with which the most appropriate personages arc se- 
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lected, the scrupulous accunicy with which their 
respective chiinictors are distinguished and pre¬ 
served throughout, and tlic air of calm dignity 
which pervades each separate piece. At the same 
time, we must confess, that there is throughout a 
want of that life and reality which lends such a 
charm to the dialogues of Plato. We feel that 
most of the colloquies reported by the Athenian 
might actually have lavm held ; but there is a stiff¬ 
ness and formality about the actors of Cicero, and 
a tendency to lecture rather than to converse, which 
materially injures the dramatic efh'ct, and in fact 
in some degree neutralizes the benefit to be derived 
from this method of imparting knowledge, lie 
has also rather abusc'd the op[)ortunities presented 
for excursions into the attnictive regions which lie 
out of the direct path, and so much space is sonu;- 
times occupied by enthusiastic declamations, that 
the main subject is for a time thrown out of sight 
and forgotten. 

'Phe speculative opinions entertained by Cicero 
himstdf are of little importance;, except as a mere 
matter of curiosity, and cannot be ascerUiined 
with cerUiinty. In all controversies the chief 
arguments of the contending jiarties are drawn out 
with the strictest impartiality, marshalled in strong 
redief over against each other, and the decision then 
hift to the reader. The habit of stating and com¬ 
paring a multitude of conflicting theories, each of 
which could number a long array of great names 
among its supporters, would naturally confirm that 
disposition to deny the certainty of human know¬ 
ledge whicli must have been imbibed in early life 
by th(; pupil of Philo of Larissji; while the multi¬ 
tude of beautiful and profound refiections scattered 
over the writings of the Creek sages would lead an 
unbiassed mind, honest in its search after truth, to 
select what was best in each without binding him¬ 
self exclusively to one. 

(Those who desire to follow out this subject may 
consult Bnicker, llidaria Critiva Pitilosofthuiey vol. 
ii. j»p. 1—70; (laultier de Sibert, JCjtutnen dc. la 
J*hiloscff)hie da Civarot/^ in the Mamoirrs de VAca¬ 
demia das Jnseriptums^ vols. xlii. and xliii.; Ritter, 
(icschichte dcr rhilositjdiie^ vol. iv. pp. 7(»—Kill; 
(1. Waldin, De rhilusopk. Cic. J’latomca, ,lena, 
1753 ; J. G. Zierlein, Dc J’hilonojdi. Cic. Hal. 1770; 
.1. C. Brieglieh, Proijr. de Philosojdi. Cu\ (h>b. 
1734; M. Fremling, Oic. Imnd. 1705; 
II. G. F. llulsemann, Delndolc PIdlosojih.Cic. Luneb, 
1709 ; 1). F. Gedicke, Historia Philoscjih. antuptae 
ex Cic. iicriptis, Berol. 1815; J. A.C’. Van Heusde, 
A/. 7'ull. Cic. ^iKoirKdrav, Traj. ad Rhen. 1830; 
R. Kiihner, M. TuU. Cic. in PkUusiphiavi rjfisfjue 
Partes Merita., Hamburg, 18'J5. The last men¬ 
tioned work contains a great quantity of infonna- 
tion, distinctly conveyed, and within a moderate 
compass.) 

A. PiiiLo.sopiiY OF Taste, or Rhetoric. 

The rhetorical works of Cicero may be con.si- 
dered as a sort of triple compound formed bj' com 
billing the information derived from the lectures 
and disquisitions of the teachers under whom he 
studied, and from the writings of the Greeks, es- 
pj'cially Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Isocmtes, 
with his own speculative researches into the nature 
and theory of the art, corrected in his later years 
by the results of extensive experience. Rhetoric, 
considered as a science depending upon abstract 
principles which might be investigated phiiosophi- 
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cally and developed in formal precepts, had hitherto 
attracted but little attention in Rome except among 
the select few who were capable of comprehending 
the instructions of foreign professors delivered in a 
foreign tongue; for the Latin rhetoricians were 
long regarded, and perhaps justly, as ignorant pre¬ 
tenders, who brought such discredit on the study by 
their presumptuous quackery, that so late as u. c. 
02, Jj. Crassus, who was not likely to be an unjust 
or illiberal judge in such matters, when censor was 
desirous of expelling the whole crew from the city. 
'J’hiis Cicero had the honour of opening up to the 
niassi's of his countrymen a new field of inquiry 
ami mental ex(;rcise, and of importing for genenil 
national use one of the most attractive productions 
of Athenian genius and industry. 

The Kditio Princeps of the collected rhetorical 
works of (ficero was printed at Venice by Alexan- 
driiius and Asulanus, fol. 1485, containing the J)o 
Oratetre, the Orator, the 'J’opica, the Partitiones 
Oratoriae, and the J)e Optimo Genere Oratonim, 
and was reprinted at Venice in 1488 and 1405, 
both in fol. The first complete edition, including, 
in addition to the above, tlie Brutus, the Rhetorics 
ad llerennium, and the De Inventione, w:is pub¬ 
lished at Venice by Aldus in 1514, 4to., edited in 
part by Naugiu’ius. Of modem editions tlie most 
notable are the following : that by Schiitz, which 
contains the whoh‘. Lips. 1804, 3 vols. 8vo ; the 
“■Opera Rhetorica Minora,” by Wetzel, Lignitz, 
1807, containing all with the exceptions of the Dc.* 
Oratore, the Brutus, and tin; Orator; and the 
Orator, Brutus, Topicti, De Optimo Genere Oia- 
torum, w'ith the notes of Beicr and Orelli, Zurich, 
1830, 8vo. 

1. Rhetoricorum s. De Inventione Rhetorica 
Libn JL 

This appears to have been the earliest of the 
efforts of Cicero in jirose composition. It was in¬ 
tended to exhibit in a compendious systematic form 
all that w'as most valuable and worthy of note in 
the works of the Greek rhetoricians. Aristotle 
had aln‘ady perfonned this task in so far as his own 
predecessors were concerned; and hence his writ¬ 
ings, tog<‘ther with those of his disciples and of the 
followers of Isocrates, would supply all the necos- 
sary materials for sehiction and combination. Ac¬ 
cording to the original plan, this treatise was to 
have embraced the whole subject; but there is no 
reason to fix upon the exact number of four books 
as the extent contemplated, and it certainly never 
was completed. The author, after finishing the 
two which have descended to us, seems to have 
thrown them aside, and speaks of them at a laU'r 
period perhaps too slightingly {de (Jrat. i. 2) as 
a crude and imperfect performance. After a short 
preface regarding the origin, rise, progress, use and 
abuse of eloquence, we find an enumeration and 
classification of the different branches of the sub¬ 
ject. The whole art must be considered under 
five distinct heads :—1. Its general character and 
the position which it occupies among the sciences 
2. I'he duty which it is called upon to 
perfonn {ojficiiini). 3. The end which it seeks to 
attain { finis). 4. The subject matter of a speech 
{materia). 5. The constituent elements of which 
a sjieech is made up (paWes rluioricae). After 
remarking eursorily, with regard to the genus, that 
the art of rhetoric is a branch of civil knowledge 
{virilis sewntiua), that its ojffkium is, to use all tlie 
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methodB most suitable for persuasion by oratory, 
and its finis to achieve this persuasion, Cicert* con¬ 
fines himself for the present to the waU-ria and 
partes. Now the maierUh, siibject-nmtUrr, or form 
of a speech, may belong to one of three classes, ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the audience. (Comp. 
PartU. Oral. 3.) 1. The ffmm dcmonsirativtim 

(yft'os iirtSeiKTifcdr)^ addressed to mere listeners 
who study the oratory as an exhibition of art. 
2. The fffinus dvlVicrativum avixSovKevTtKSv) 
addressed to those who judge of the future as in 
legislative and political assemblies. 3. The genus 
Judidulc {yivos SncaviKou)^ addressed to those who 
judge of the past as in courts of law. Again, the 
paries rhetoricae or constituent elements of a speech 
are five. 1. The invention of arguments {inventio). 

2. The arrangement of tliese arguments {d 'ispositu}\ 

3. The diction in which these arguments are ex¬ 
pressed (dor/uutio). 4. The clear and distinct per¬ 
ception in the mind of the things and words which 
compose the arguments and the power of producing 
them at the fitting season (niemorta). 5. The 
delivery, comprehending the modulation of the 
voice, and the action of the body {pronuntkitUi). 
These points being premised, it is proposed to treat 
of inveyitio generally and independently, and then 
to apply the principles established to each of the 
three classes \indcr which the materia may be 
ranged, acevu’ding to the following method : 

Every case which gives rise to debate or differ¬ 
ence of opinion {eontroversla) involves a question, 
and this question is termed the constitution (cow- 
stituHo) of th(^ case. The constitution may be 
fourfold. 1. When the question is one of fiict 
(cof/troversid faeti)., it is a consiituiio couJectura/L't. 
2. When botli parties are agreed as to the fact, but 
difftT as to the iiame by which tlic fact ought to be 
distinguisfied (confrorersia nonii/m)^ it is a eonsti- 
luliu (iefinititHi. 3. When tiie (|uestion relates to 
the quality of tin* fact (generis euntr(>rcrsiu\ it is a 
constituUo ge.neralis. 4. When tin? question con- 
cenis the fitness or propriety of the fact (quum uut 
quern, uut quieuiii, out quomodo, ant opml i/nas, aut 
quo jure, uut qiM tempore agerc ojHtrteat quarrel nr), 
it is a consiituiio trunslaiiva. Again, the eonslifntio 
generalis admits of being divided into — a. The 
eonstitutio jnridieiulis, in which right and wrong, 
reward and punishment, are viewed in the abstract; 
and 6. 'Fhe eonstitutio negotialis, where they are 
considered in reference to existing laws and usages; 
ami finally, the c<mstUntio juridieudis is siibdivided 
into a. The VAjnstitulio absoluta, in which the ques¬ 
tion of right or wrong is viewed with reference to 
the fact itself; ami j8. I'hc eonstitutio assumpfiva. 
in which the question of right and wrong is viewed 
not with reference to the fact itself, but to the ex¬ 
ternal circumstances under which the fact took 
place. The consti/utia assmnpiira is itself fourfold 
—(1) concx'ssio, when the accused confesses the 
deed with which he is charged, and does not jus¬ 
tify it but seeks forgiveness, wliich may be domr in 
two ways, (a) by pnrgatio, when the deed is ad¬ 
mitted but moral guilt is denied in conscqmmce of 
its having been done unwittingly (impriule.idia),OT 
by accident (ra.v?i), or unavoidably (ruux'ssitale), 
(0) by deprecutio, wlnm the misdeed is admitted 
to have been done, and to have been done wilfully, 
but notwitlistanding forgiveness is sought—a very 
arc contingency; (2) reniotio criminLs, when the 
cus(^d defends liimsclf by casting the blame on 
other; (3) relalio crijuiuis, when the deed is 
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justified by previous provocation ; (4) romfuti -te 
when the deed is justified by pleading a pra r 
worthy motive. 

The constitution of the case being detennin \ 
we must next examine whether the case la* sim .* 
(simplex) or compound (vmjuncia), that is, whetl ’ 
it involves a single question or sevond, and whetli r 
the reasonings do or do not depend upf)n son. 
written document (in ratione, an in scripto sit cot. 
trorcrsui). Wo must then consider the exae 
point upon which the dispute turns (qnaestio), tin 
plea in justificjition (ra/?o), the debate which will 
arise from the reply to the plea of justiliiatinn 
(jiidicatio), and the additional arguments by w liit h 
the defendant seeks to confirm his plea of jiistilu-a- 
tion after it had been attiicked by his ojqann nt 
ifirmamenium), which will convert the judieotio 
into a disceptatio (comp. J\irl. Oral. 30), and sf 
lead more directly to a decision. 

These matters being duly vveighed, the urator 
must proceed to arrange the different divisions (f 
his speech (partes orationis), which are six in 
number. 

J. 7’he Exordium or introduction, which i.s di¬ 
vided into a. tile Pnncipinm or o]>ening, and b. the 
Insinuatio, of w'liich the great object is to awak¬ 
en the attention and secure tlio goodwill of the 
audience. 2. The Narratio or stat(*ment of the 
aise. 3. The Partitio or explanation of tlie man¬ 
ner in which the speaker intends to liandle the 
case, indicating at the same tinu! those points on 
which both parties are agreed, and tlmse on which 
they differ. 4. The Conjirmutio or array of argu¬ 
ments by which the speaker supports his case, 
a. Theor confutation of the arguments 
employed by the antagonist. 6. The (^onelusio or 
peroration, consisting of a. the Enumeratio or brief 
impressive summary of the whole; h. the Jndigna- 
tio, which seeks to enlist the passions of the 
audience, and, c. tlio Conquestio or appeal to their 
sympathies. 

Each of these six divisions is discussed separately, 
and numerous rules and precepts are laid down for 
the guidance of the orator. 

In the second book the fifth and sixth of the 
above divisions, the (hnfirm<dio and Ueprehensio 
are considered at large with direct reference to 
cases bclcniging to the (ienus Judickde, and to each 
of the four constitutions tind their subdivisions, 
after which the two remaining classes, tln^ (lenns 
Jhiiberatirum and the (.Icuus Denumstrathnm, are 
very briefly noticed, and tlie dissertation upon 
Jlhetorical invention closes somewhat abruptly. 

Wc have no means of deciding with certainty 
the exact time at which these hooks were com- 
j)osed and ])ublished. The expressions employed 
in the l)e Oratore (i. 2), “ qiioniain quae ptw.ris 
uut adolrseeutulis 7iobis ex commontariolis nostris 
inchoaUi ac rudia excidorimt, vix hac tietate digna 
et hoc usu qnem ex eaiisis, quas diximus, tot 
t'lntisque eonsccuti sunnis” (comp. i. b), point mi¬ 
ll uestioiiably to the early youth of Cicero, but 
without enabling us to fix upon any jiarticular 
year. I'bey formed, very probably, a portion of 
the fruits of tliat study continued incessantly 
during the period of tramiuillity which prevail¬ 
ed in the city while Sulla was engaged in pro¬ 
secuting the Mithridatic war (b. c. H7 —84), and 
bear the appearance of notes taken dow'n from the 
lectures of sonic instructor, arranged, simplified, 
and expanded by reference to tlie original sources. 
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The work is repeatedly quoted by Quintilian, 
sometimes under the title l.iltn Wtetoiici^ some¬ 
times as Lifiri Artis IHwtorirxw^ generally as Wi&- 
tornui (comp.Serv. adVirtf. Am. viii. 3*21, ix.4111), 
and we might infer from a passage in Quintilian 
(ii. 14. § .5), that Ih Rludoru-je was the appellation 
selected by the author; at all events, the addition 
l)e JmvMione JUietorica rests upon no ancient 
authority. 

An .'iccount of tlje most important editions of 
the l)e. Invmiione is given below, after the remarks 
upon the JiketorU'a ad Slertiniiimn, 

2. l)e Partitmne Oratorui Dialogus. 

'riiis has bo('n corivctly described as a aitechism 
of ItiK'toric, according to the motlmd of the middle 
Academy, by way of question and answer, drawn 
up by ('icero for the instructioii of his son Marcus, 
in which tin; wliole art is comprised under three 
heads. 1. The Vis Oralttris, in which the subject 
is treated with reference to the sjK*a.k«*r ; 2. the 
Ora tin., which treats of the speech ; 3. the Quaeslioj 
which treats of the case. 

'J’he |)nwq)ts with regard to the speaker are 
ranged under live liciids. 1. Jnmntio. 2. Collo- 
catio. 3. Jilo({UHiio. 4. Actin. 5. Mcmorui. 

I'he prec(‘])ts with regard to the speech are also 
Tinder five heads. 1. Krordium. 2. Narratia. 
3. ('aufirmaiio. A. lirprr'msh. 5. Peroratw. 

The case may be «. Infinitay in wdiioh neither 
persons nor times are defined, and tlien it is called 
yrnpusittuH or consult at in^ or it may be b. Finila^ in 
whicli the ])ersons are defined, and then it is called 
ctiusa ; this in reality is included in the fonner. 

Tile precepts with regard to tlie </Hacsiio infinita 
or coiistdlutin are nuiged under 1. Cotmitio., by 
which the existence, the nature, and thi* quality of 
the case are detennined; 2. Actio,, which discusses 
the meaiiH and manner in which any object may 
bo obtained. 

'I’he precepts with regard to the fjiuiestio finita or 
causa are ranged under three heads, according as 
the ease belongs to 1. thefrVv/«s Dcnivustraticuiu ; 2. 
th<! (ioius LtcliUcraticum ; 3. the Oenus Juduiulc. 

'rhe different coustitutioiics me next passed under 
review, and the conversation concludes w'ith an 
exhortation to the stiuly of philosophy. 

'rhese partitioucs, a term which coiTesponds to 
the (ireek Siaipeafis, may be considered as the 
most purely scientific of all the rhetorical works of 
Cicero, and form a useful com})anioji to the treatise 
JJc luventione; but from their strictly technical 
character the tract aj)peai\s dry and uninteresting, 
and from the paucity of illustrations is not unfre- 
quently somewliat obscure. From the circumstance 
that Cicero makes no mention of this work in his 
other writings, some critics have called in question 
its authenticity, but there seems to be no evidence 
either internal or external to justify such a sus¬ 
picion, and it is repeattrdl}’^ quoted by Quintilian 
without any expression of doubt. Another debate 
has arisen as to the period when it was composed. 
We are told at the commencement that it was 
drawn iqi during a period when the author was 
completely at leisure in consi'qui'uce of having been 
at length enabled to quit Koine, and this expres¬ 
sion has been generally believed to indicate the 
close of the year n. c. 4G or the beginning of b. c . 
45, shortly before the death of Tullia and the di»- 
pa»-ture of Marcus for Athens, when, as we know 
from his correspondence, he was devoting himself 
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with the greatest diligence to literary pursuits. 
{Ad Fain. vii. 28, ix. 2G.) Hand has, however, 
endeavoured to prove (Ersch and Oriiber’s En~ 
ftifdojVddie,, art. Ckc,ro\ that we may with greater 
probability fix upon the year b. c. 49, when Cicero 
after his return from Cilicia suddenly withdrew from 
Rome about the middle of January {ad Alt. vii. 
10), and having spent a considerable time at 
Fonniae, and visited various parts of Campania, 
proceeded to Arjiinum at the end of March, in¬ 
vested his son with the manly gown, and after¬ 
wards made liim the companion of his flight. But 
this critic seems to have forgotten that Cicero 
never entered the city from the spring of n. c. 51 
until late in the autumn of b. c. 47, and therefore 
CTuild cerh'iinly never have employed the phrase 
“ qiioniam ali<piaiido Roma eoL'cundi potestas data 
est," and still less could he ever have talked of 
enjoying “ suminum otium” at fin epoch perhaps 
the most painful and agitating in his w'hole life. 

The earliest edition of the Partitiones Oratoriae, 
in a sejiunite form, which bears a date, is that by 
fiabr. Fontana, printed in 1472, 4to., probably at 
Venice. There are, however, two editions, supposed 
by bibliogniphers to be older. Neither of them 
has place, date, nor ]>riliter’s name, but one is 
known to be from the press of Moravus at Naples. 
The commentaries ofCJ. Valla and L. Strebaeus, with 
the argument of Jjatomius, are found in the edition 
of Seb. (iryphius, Leyden, 1541 and 1545, Bvo., 
often reprinted. We have also the editions of Ca- 
mei'arius. Lips. 1549 ; of Stiiriuius,Stra6burg,15G5 ; 
of Minos, l*aris, 15G2 ; of Maioragius and Marcel- 
linns, Venice, 15B7 ; of Haujitmann, Leipzig, 1741. 
In illustration, the disquisition of Krliard. Reus- 
chius, “ l)e Cicertmis Partitionibus Onitoriis,” 
Ilelnistacdt, 1723, will be found useful. 

3. Dc Oraiore ad Quiutuni. Fratrcm JAhri 111. 

Cicero having been urgiai by his brother Quintus 
to compose a systiunatic work on the art of (Iratory, 
the dialogiH's which bear the above title were 
drawn up in comjdiance with this reipiest. 'They 
were completed towards the end of n. (’. 55 {ad 
Att. iv. 13). about two years after the return of 
their authi»r from banishment, and had occupied 
much of his time during a pei’iod in which he had 
in a gn*at nu*asure withdrawn from public life, and 
had sought consolation for his political degradation 
by an earnest devotion to literary pursuits. All his 
thoughts and exertions were thus directed in one 
channel,and consequently, as might be (!xpi-cted, the 
production before us is one of his most brilliant ef¬ 
forts, and will be found to be so accurately finished 
in its most luinuti* parts, that it may be regarded as 
a master-piece of skill in all that relates to tlie 
graces of style and composition. 'The object in 
view, as explained by himself, was to furnish a 
treatise which should comprehend all that was 
valuable in the theories of Aristotle, Isocrates, and 
other ancient rhetoricians, and at the same time 
present their precepts iii .an agreeable and attrac¬ 
tive form, disembarrassed of the fonnal stiflucss and 
dry technicTilities of the schools. {Ad Fam. i. 9, 
ad Ait. iv. IG.) 

I’hc conversations, which form the medium 
through which instruction is conveyed, are sup¬ 
posed to have taken place in n. c. 91, immediately 
befon^ the breaking out of the Social w.ar, at the 
moment wlnm the city was violently agitated by 
the pi-oposid of the tribune M. Livius Drusiis, to 
3 A 2 
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grant to the senators the right of acting in common 
with the equites as judiccs on criminal trials. I’lit* 
measure was vehemently opposed by the consul 
Philippus, who was in consequence regarded as a 
traitor to his order, and sup})orted by all the in¬ 
fluence and talent of E. Licinius Crassus, the most 
celebrated orator of that epoch, who had filled tin; 
preceding year the office of censor. This venerable; 
statesman is represented as having r(;tir(*d to his 
villa at Tuseulum during the celebration of the 
Roman games, in order that he might collect his 
thoughts and brace up his energies for the grand 
struggle which was soon to decide the contest. 
He was accomjjanied to Iiis retirein<;nt by two 
youths of high promise, C. Amelius Cotta (consul 
n. c. 75) and P. Sulpicius Rufus, and there joined 
by his fatlier-in-law and fonner colleague in the 
consulship (ii. c. .05), Q. Mucins Scaevohu renown¬ 
ed for his profound knowledge of civil law, and by 
his friend and political ally, M. Antonins (consul 
n. c. 9.0), whose fame as a public speaker was 
little if at all inferior to that of Crassus himself. 
The three; consular siiges liaving spent the first day 
in reflections upon politics and the aspect of public 
affairs, unbend theniselvtis on the second by the 
introduction of literary tojiics. The wliolo ])arty 
being stretclied at ease under the sliadow of u 
spreading plane, the elders, at the e.'iriuvst solicita¬ 
tion of Cotta and Stilpicius, commence a discourse 
upon oratory, whicli is renewed the following 
morning find brought to a close in the afternoon. 
At the end of the first dialogue, Scaevohi, in order 
that strict dramatic }»roj)riety may be observed 
(see ad Ait, iv, Ifi), retires, and his place, in the 
two remaining colloquies, is supjdiod byQ. Lutatius 
Catulus, and his hulf-l»rother, C. .lulius Caesar 
Strabo, both distinguished as public sjieakers, the 
former celel)rated for the extronu; jmrity of his dic¬ 
tion, the latter for the jmngency of ins wit 
An animated dehat; first arises on tlu' (ju:iliiic:i.tions 
essential for pre-eminence in oratory. Crassus, 
who throughout must b(; regarded as expressing the 
sentiments of (’icero, after enlarging xipon the iiu- 
portance, the dignity, and the univm-sjil utility of 
eloquence, proceeds to describe the de<‘p learning, 
the varied accomplishments, and the theoretical 
skill which miist enter into tlie combination which 
shall form a perfect orator, while Antonins, although 
he allows that iniiversa! knowledge, if attainable, 
would mightily increase the power of those who pos¬ 
sessed it, is contented to pitcli the standard much 
lower, and seeks to prtive that the orator is more 
likely to be embarrassed than benefited by aiming 
at what is beyond his reach, and tliat, by attempt¬ 
ing to master the whole circle of the liV)erahu‘ts, he 
wfill but waste the time that might la; mon; profit¬ 
ably employed, since the natural gifts of quick ta¬ 
lents, a good voice, and a pleasing delivery, when 
imi)roved by practice, self-training, and experience, 
are in themselves amply sufficient to jiroduce the re¬ 
sult sought. I'liis preliminary controversy, in wdiich, 
however, b(»th parties agree in reality, as to what 
is desirable, although they differ as to what is prac- 
ticiiblc, being terminated, Antonius and Crassus 
enter jointly upon the T€xt'o\oyla (ad Aft. iv. 
1(5) of the subject, and expound the principles and 
rules upon which success in the rhetorical art de¬ 
pends and by the observance of which it may be 
achieved. Ti'he former discusses at large in the se¬ 
cond book, the invcntvm and arrangement of argu¬ 
ments, and winds up with a dissertation ou nmnorg. 
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the continuous flow of his discourse being broken 
and relieved by an essay, phiced in the mouth of 
Caesiir, upon the nature and use of hmmmr, a di¬ 
gression, both amusing in itself, and interesting ge¬ 
nerally, as evincing the miserable bad taste of the 
Romans in this department. In the third book, 
Crassus devotes himself to an exposition of the or¬ 
naments of rhetoric, comprising all the graces of 
diction, to which are added a few remarks upon de- 
liverg, that is, upon the voice, prmiundaiwn, and 
action of the speaker. 

The MSS. of the Dc Oratore known up to the 
early part of the 15th century, were all imperfect. 
There were blanks extending in Ilk. i. from c. 

§ 128 to c. .‘14. $ 157, and from c. 43. § 1.03 to Ilk. 
ii. c. 59. § 19, although in tin* Erfurt MS. only 
as far as Ilk. ii. c. 3. § 13; in Ilk. ii. fromc. 12. § 
50 to c. 14. § (50 ; and in Ilk. iii. from c. 5. § 17 
to c. 28. § 110. I'hese giq)S were first supplied by 
Gasparinus of Ratv.iza, from a MS. found at Lodi, 
and hence ciilled Codcic Laudrnsis,, 141.0, which in 
addition to the lihctoriea ad Jlcronniurn, the Dc ht- 
venlione, the Jtrufns and the Orator contained tlie 
three books J)c Orufore entin*. This MS., wfiieli is 
now lost, was repeatedly c<»pied, and its contents 
soon became known all over Italy ; but itisimeer- 
tain whether the wliole was transcrib(;d, or merely 
those pjisHages whicli were required to fill up exist¬ 
ing d<;iiciencieft. 

Tlie Editio Princepsof the De Oratore was print¬ 
ed at tlie monastery of Subiaco, by Sweynlieym and 
Pannartz, in 4to. between 14()5 and 14(57. The 
most useful editions are those by P(;arce, ('iinib. 

171 (5, 1732, and Lond 174(5, 1771, 1705, 8vo.; by 
J. E. A\^etzel, llrunswick, 17.01, 8vo.; by Harles, 
with the notes of Pearce and others, Ijcip/.ig, 181(1, 
8vo. ; by O. M. MUllcT, Leipzig, L-lO, 8vo.; by 
Ileinichsen, CopenliagiMi, 1830, 8vo. 

Literature:—.1. A. J'lrnesti, l)e Praesiaj/iia Li- 
hrotum ('ic. de Oratore. J*rolusio, Li])S. 173(5, 4to. ; 
C. F. Matthiai*, Prolegovienen xu OU'. Oesprachen 
■com licducr, Worms, 1701, and Frankfurt, 1812, 
8vo.; II. A. Schott, Comment, qua Cic. de Fine. 
KloqucntUic Se.nle.niia caaminaiur. Lips. 1801 ; G. 
I'j. Gii;rig, Von dam lisfltetisclwn Werthe. der Jiitelwr 
des (.'U‘. roin Jtedner, Fulda, 1807 ; .1. 1’’. Seluiar- 
sclimidt, De Froposito Libri Cic. do Oratore, Schnee- 
b(;rg, 8vo.; 1804; E. L. Troinplieller, Versuch 
eiuer C Viurakteristik der Ciceronischen Bucher voni 
liedmr, Coburg, 1830, 4to. 

4. Brutus s. de Claris Oratorihus. 

This work is in the form of a dialogue, the 
speakers being Cicero himself, Atticus, and M. 
Rnitus ; the scene a grass plot, in front of u colon¬ 
nade, attached to the house of Cicero at Rome, 
with a statue of Plato close at hand. It contains 
a c()mph;te critical history of Roman eloquence, 
from tin; earliest epochs, commencing with L. Ju¬ 
nius Brutus, Ajipiiis Claudius, M. Curius, and 
sundry sages of the olden time, whose fame rested 
upon obscure tradition alone, passing on to those 
with rt‘gard to whoso talents more certain infoivna- 
tion could be obtained, such as Cornelius Cotliegus 
and Cato, the censor, advancing gradually till it 
reached such men as (.’atulus, Licinius Crassus, and 
M. Antonius, whose glory was bright in the recol¬ 
lection of many yet alive, and ending with those 
whom Cicero himself had lu*ard with admiration as 
a youtl), and rivalled as a man, the greatest of whom 
was Hortensius, and with him the list closes, livmg 
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orators being excluded. Prefixed, are somQ short, 
but graphic sketches, of the most renowned Grecian 
models ; the whole discourse being interspersed 
with clever observations on the speculative princi- 
phis of the art, and many imporUint historical de¬ 
tails connected with the public life and services of 
the individuals enumerated. Great taste and dift- 
criiuination are displayed in pointing out the clia- 
rsicteristic merits, and exposing the defects, of the 
various styles of composition reviewed in turn, and 
the work is most valuable as a contribution to the 
history of litcmture. Rut, from the desire to itm- 
der it absolutely comph^to, and, at tlie same time, 
to confiiu* it within moderate limits, the author is 
compelled to hurry from one individual to another, 
without dwelling upon any for a sufficient period to 
leave a distinct impression on the mind of the read- | 
er; and, whih‘. we complain of the space occupie<l 
by a mere catalogue of uninteresting natiu's, by 
which we are wearied, we regret that our curiosity 
sliould have been excited, without btuug gratified, 
ill regard to many of the shining lights which shed 
such a lustre oviT the last century of the common¬ 
wealth. 

The Brutus was composed next in order, although 
at a long interval, after the Jkt lirpMicd, at a pe¬ 
riod when Caesar was already master of the state, 
it was written before the Ca/o, the Otto itself 
coming immediately luiforc the Orator^ a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances which fixes it down to the 
year ii. c. 4C. (liruL 1, ’J, 5, (J, Oral. 7, da Dicin. 
ii. 1.) 

'J'he Brutus was unkuowu until the discovery of 
tli(‘ ('odex Laudeiisis deserihed above. Hence all 
the MSS. being confessedly derived from this source 
<lo not admit of being divided into families, althougli 
the text might probably be improved if the trans- 
cri{)ts (“xi.sting in various Eurojieaii libraries were 
more carefully examined and compared. 

'i'lie Kditio I’riiiceps of the Brutus was that 
printed at Rome, by Sweynlioym and Paiinurtz, 

1 f (if), 4to., in the same volume with the De Oratore 
and the ()rat()r. The best edition is tliat liy Ellendt, 
with very copious and useful prolegiuncna, Kbnigs- 
berg, fivo., to which we may add an useful 

school edition by Billerbeck, Hannover, 

h. Ad 71/. Bnituni Orator. 

Cicero liaving been frcijueiitly requested by M. 
Brutus to explain his views with regard to what 
constituted a faultless orator, this term being un¬ 
derstood to denote a public speak(T in the siumte 
or in the forum, but to exclude the eloquence dis¬ 
played by ])hilosophei’s in their discourses, and by 
poets and historians in their writings, endeavours 
in the present essay to perform the Uisk imposed 
on him. We must not, therefore, expect to hnd 
here a series of precepts, the result of observation 
and induction, capable of being readily ajqilied in 
practice, or a description of anytliing actually ex¬ 
isting in nature, but rather a fancy picture, in 
which the artist represents an object of ideal 
beauty, such as would spring from the union of all 
tlie prominent characteristic excellences of the 
most gifted individuals, fused together and concen¬ 
trated into one htarrnonious whole. 

He first points out that perfection must consist 
in absolute propriety of expression, and that this 
could be obtiiined only by occasional judicious 
transitions from one style to another, by assuming, 
according to the nature of the subject, at one time 
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I a plain, familiar, unpretending tone; by rising at 
another into lofty, impassioned, and highly oiiia- 
mented declamation ; and by observing in genenil 
a graceful medium between the two extremes; by 
ascending, as tlie Greeks expressed it, from the 
to the ddip6i\ and falling back from the 
dS^u to the —instead of adhering stead¬ 

fastly, after the fashion of most great orators, to 
one particular form. He next passes on to combat 
an error very prevalent among his countrymen, 
who, admitting that Athenian eloquence was the 
purest model for imitation, imagimrd that its es¬ 
sence consisted in avoiding with scrupulous care 
all copious, flowing, decorated periods, and in ex¬ 
pressing every idea in highly polished, terse, (‘pi- 
graramatic sentences—a system which, however 
interesting as an effort of iTitellcct, must necessarily 
produce results which will fall dull and cold upon 
the car of an ordinary listener, and, if carried out 
to its full ext<*nt, degenerate into offensive nmii- 
nerisni. After dwelling upon these dangers and 
insisting upon the folly of neglecting the practice 
of Aeschines and Demosthenes and setting up such 
a standard as Thucydides, Cicero proceeds to shew 
that the orator must direct his chief attention to 
throe points, which in fact comprehend the soul of 
the art, the v'hit., the U'liercy and ilic how; the mat¬ 
ter of his speech, the arrangement of that matter, 
the expression and tmunciatioii of that matter 
each of whicli is in turn examiju'd and discussed. 
The p(;rfect orator Ix'ing flefined to be one wlu) 
clearly demonstrates to liis hearers the truth of the 
position he maintains, delights them by the beauty 
and fitness of his language, and wins them over to 
his cause (“ is, qui in foro, causisque civilibus, ita 
dicet, ut problit, ut delectet, ut flectat”), we are 
led to consider the means by which these ends are 
reached. 'J'he groundwork and foundation of the 
whole is tnie wisdom, but true wisdom can l)e 
gjiined only by the union of all the highest natural 
endowments with a knowledge of philosoj)liy and 
all the chief departments of literature and science ; 
and thus Cicero brings us round to the conclusion, 
which is in fact the pervading idea of this and the 
two preceding works, that he who would be a per¬ 
fect orator must be a perfect man. Wliat follows 
(from c. 40 to the end) is devoted to a dissertation 
on the hannonious arrangement of w'ords and the 
importance of rhythmical cadence in prose compo¬ 
sition—a curious topic, which attracted much at¬ 
tention in ancient times, as may be seen from the 
elaborately minute dulness of Dionysius of Hali¬ 
carnassus, but possesses comparatively little inte¬ 
rest for the modern reader. 

The Orator was composed about the beginning 
of B. c. 4.'), having been undertaken immediately 
after the completion of the Cato. Cicero declares, 
that lie was willing to stake his reputation fer 
knowledge and taste in his own art upon the merits 
of this work : Mihi quidem sic jiersuadeo, me 
quidquid habuerim judiciidedicendo in ilium libnim 
contulisse and every one must be charmed by 
the faultless purity of the diction, the dexterity 
manifested in the choice of appropriate phraseology, 
and the sonorous fiow with which the periods roll 
gracefully onwards. There is now and then per¬ 
haps a little difficulty in tracitig the connexion of 
the different divisions; and while some of the most 
weighty themes are touched upon very slightly, 
disproportionate Bjiace is assigned to the remarks 
upon the music of prose; but this probably arose 
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from tlio sii])ject liaving been entirely passed over 
in the two preceding treatises. For it must Ik; 
borne in mind that the Iht Orutore, the 
and the Orator were intmidod to constitute, a con¬ 
nected and continuous series, forming a complete 
system of the rh(‘torical art. Jn the iirst are ex¬ 
pounded the principles and rules of oratory, and the 
qualifications natural and ac(iuirod requisite for suc¬ 
cess ; in the sc'cond the iTn{>ortance of these «iualifi- 
cations, and the use and application of the ])rinciples 
and ruhis are illustrated by a critical examination of 
the leading merits and d<‘l’ects of the greatest pub¬ 
lic s])eakers ; while in the third is delineated that 
ideal perfection to which tin;- pcjssession of all the 
requisiU; qualifications and a strict adherence to 
all the princi})les and rules would l(;ad. 

The Editio Princeps of the Orator is that men¬ 
tioned above, und(;r the Brutus, jirinted at Roni(‘ 
in l4(iJ). Tlie b<!st is that by IMeyer, Lips. iS»‘27, 
}fvo.; to which avi; may add the school edition of 
Billerbeck, Hannover, Ib'Jff, bvo. 

Litemture :—P. Ramus, Jinitinan Quacslmncs in 
Oralornm f Ve., ]*aris. 1.547, 4 to., L54.'), JIvo.; 
.1. Perionius, Oratio pro Cic. Oralorc. contra J*. 

Paris. 1.547, bvo.; j\. JVlaioragius, In 
Oratoreni Cic. Comnicntarins^ Jhisil. 1552; M. 
Junius, In Oralorcni Cic. Scholia^ Argent. 1585, 
hvo. ; II. A. Burchardus, A ninuidversioucs ad Ck. 
Oratorem, Rerolin. 1815, flvo. 

6. IJe Optimo Ccncrc Oratorum, 

Wo have already noticed in the remarks on the 
Orator tin; opinion advocated by sev(!ral of the 
most distinguished speakers of this epoch, such as 
Brutus and Calvus, that tlu; essence of the true 
Atti(; style consisted in eniplo 3 ’ing the smallest 
possible number of words, and concentrating the 
meaning of the speaker into subtle, t(;rse, ]iointed 
sentences, which,.however, from being totally d(;- 
void of all ornament and anij)litude of expression, 
were for the most part still', lean, and {Ir\', the very 
reverse of Cicero’s styh*. In order to refute jinicti- 
cally this prevalent delusion, (’icero resolved t<» 
ren(h;r into Latin the two most perfect specimens of 
Grecian eloquence, the orations of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes in the case of (!tesij»hon. The trans¬ 
lation itself has been lost; but a short jueface, in 
which the origin and «)bject of the underUiking is 
ex])lained, is still extsint, .'uul bears the title given 
above, Ih Optimo Ccncrc Oratorum. 

TJie Editio J’rinceps of tJiis tract, in an indefK?n- 
dent fonn, is that published with the commentary^ 
of Achilles SUitius, Paris, 1551, 4to., and 1.5,52, 
8vo. have also “■ I)e Optimo Oenerc Oratorum, 
ad Trebatium Topica, Oratoriae Ihirtitiones, cum 
Commentario, ed. O. il. Stuilfrank, vol. i. Rutisbun, 
1823, 8vo.” 

7. Topica ad C. Trebatium. 

C. Trebatius, the celebrated jurisconsult, having 
found himself nnahle to compreliend the 'J'opics of 
Aristotle, which treat of the Invention of Argu¬ 
ments, and having failed in procuring any expla¬ 
nation from a celebrated rlietorician, wljose aid lu; 
sought, had frequently apjilied to Cicero for infor¬ 
mation and assistance. Cicero’s in<;essant occupa¬ 
tions prevented him for a long time from attending 
to these solicitjitions; but when he was sailing to¬ 
wards (Ireece, the summer after Caesar’s death, he 
was reminded of I’rebatius by the siglit of Velia, 
a city with which the; lawyer was closely connected, 
and accordingly, while on board of the ship, drew 
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up froip recollection the work before us, and dis- 
spiitciied it to his friend from Rhegium on the 27th 
of July, ij. c. 44. 

We jwc here presented with an abstract of the ori¬ 
ginal, expressed in plain, familiar terms, illustrated 
by examples derived chiefly from Roman law in¬ 
stead of from (Jreek phil()b()})hy, accompanied by a 
promise to expound orally, at a I'liture j>eriod, any 
points which might still appear confused or obscure. 
We cjinuot, of coursi*, expect to And in such a 
hook any originality of matter; hut when wo con¬ 
sider the circumstances under which it was com¬ 
posed, and tlie nature of the subject itself, we can¬ 
not fail to admire the clear head and tlu; wondeifid 
memory w’hich could produce at once a full and ac¬ 
curate re}»resentation of a hard, complicated, mid 
technical disquisition on the theory of rhetoric. 

The Editio Princeps is without place, date, or 
print(‘r’s name, but is believed to have been jmh- 
lished at Venice about 1472. The couuueutaries 
upon this work are very numerous. The most ce¬ 
lebrated are those by Roethius, (I. Valla, Melaiic- 
thoii, .r. Visorius, liegcndorphinus, Tiatomus, (Jo- 
veanus, Talaeus, Curio, Achilles Statius, Ac., which 
are contained in the editions printed at Paris by 
'rihqanns in 1543, 4to., by David in 1550, 4to., 
by^ Vascosanus in 1554, 4to., and by Richardus 
in 1557 and 15()1, 4to. 

8. Commmiea Loci. 

All that we know regarding this work is com¬ 
prised in a single siuitence of Quintilian (ii. 1. 
^ 11): “('onnmines loci, sive qui sunt in vitia 
directi, quales leginms a Cicerone compositos; sou 
I quibus quaestiones generaliter tractantur, qnah*B 
sunt editi a Qiiinto quoque Ilortensio.” Orelli 
supposes, that the Parudoua are here spoken of; 
hut this ojunion is scarcely home oat liy the ex- 
pressitm in the preface to which he refers, 

I). liJicioricorum ad C. Ilerennium Libri IV. 

A general view of the wdiole art of Rhetoric, 
including a number of precepts and rules for 
the guidance of the student. Passages from tliis 
treatise are quoted by St. Jerome {udv. Jiufin. 
lib. i. p. 204, ed. Basil.), hj' Prisci.an, by Ruliniis 
{dr. Comp, cl Mctr. Oral. pp. 315, 321 of the Uhe- 
fores Antitp ed. Pitli.), and by other ancient gM*am- 
inariaiis who speak of it as the Avork of (’icero, 
and as such it was generally received by the most 
distinguished scholars of the fifteenth century, 
Ijeoiiardus Arretiiuis, Angelus Politiaiius, and 
Laureiitius Valla. At a very early period, how¬ 
ever, its authenticity was culled in question by 
Raphael Rliogius and Angelus Decembrius, and 
the controversy has been renewed at intervals 
down to the present day. Almost all the best 
editors agree in pronouncing it spurious, but the 
utmost diversity of opinion has existed Avitli 
reg:ird to the r<;ul autljor. Regius propounded 
no less tlum three hy^pothescs, assigning it at 
one time to Q. Cornilicius, who wjis quaestor 
«. c. 81, and an unsuccessful candidate for the 
consulship in ». c. (>4 ; .at another, to Virginius, a 
rhetorician contemporary with Nero; and lastl}', 
tti Tinuiluus, son of (lueen Zenohia, wlio had an 
elder brother Horennianus. Paulus and Aldus 
Munutius, Sigonius, Muretus, Iharthius, and 
many of less note, all adopted the first suppo¬ 
sition of Regius. (1. .J. Vossius bogjin by deciding 
in favour of the younger Q. Cornificius, the colleague 
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of Cicero in the augurate {ad Fam» xii. 17—30), 
but afterwards changed his iniTid and fixed upon 
Tullius Tiro; Julius Caesar Scaligcr upon M. Gal- 
lio; Nascitnbaenius upon Laurcias Tullius; while 
more recently Schiitz has laboured hard to bring 
home the paternity to M. Aiitouius Gnipho, and 
Van Heusde to Aelius Stilo. The arguriicnts 
which seem to prove that the piece in question is 
not the production of Cicero are briefly jis follows : 
1. Jt could not have been composed before the Da 
Omtore^ for Cicero there (i. 2) speaks of his juve¬ 
nile efforts in this d(‘j)artinent as rough and never 
brought to a conclusion,—a descri[ition which cor¬ 
responds perfectly with the two books Da Jnvau- 
whereas the Ad Ilarcniiiitm is entire and 
conqihite in all its parts; moret)V(M\ the author of 
the Ad Ilareiinuiiii complains at the outsc't that he 
was so oppressed witli family affairs and business, 
that he could scarcely fijui any leisure for his 
favourite juirsuits-—a statement totally inapplicable 
to the early career of Cicero. 2. It could not have 
d(H‘n written after the Da (Jrafora^ for not only 
does Cicero never make any allusion to such a per- 
fonuauce among tlu; numerous labours of his later 
years, but it would hav<; lieeii <juite unworthy of 
liis mature age, cultivated taste, and extensive ex¬ 
perience : it is iii reality in every way inferior to 
tin; Da iHra/ditmu that boyish essay which he treats 
so contemptuously. We shall not lay any stress 
here u])ou tlio names of I'erentia and young Tul¬ 
lius which occur in bk. i. c. 12, since these words 
are inanifest interpolaticms. 3. Quintilian repeat¬ 
edly quotes from the Dc Ivvetdiomi and other ac¬ 
knowledged rhetorical pieces of Cic<‘ro, but never 
notices the Ad IJerainium. 4. Marius Victoriniis 
in his comnumtary on the De liwantiona^ makes no 
idlusion to the existence of the Ad Jleranuium; it 
is little probable that he would have airefully dis¬ 
cussed the imperfect manual, and altogether passed 
over that which was complete. .'). Servius refers 
three times {ad I'inj. Acn. viii. 321, ix. 4bl, (>14) 
to the “Khetorica” and CHHsiodorus (li/ictor. camp. 
j)p. 339, 341, ed. Pith.) to the “Ars llhetorica” of 
Cicero ; but th(!S(; citations are all from the De In- 
rantiona and not one from the Ad Jlerennium. 

'J'he most embarrassing circumstance connected 
with these two works i.s the extmordinary resem¬ 
blance which exists between them—a resemblance 
BO strong that it is impossible to doubt that there 
is some bond of union. Por although there are 
numerous and striking discrepancies, not only is 
the general arrangement the same, but in very 
many divisions the same precepts are conveyed in 
nearly if not exactly the same phraseology, and 
illustrated by the same examples. Any one who 
will compare Ad Jlereiin. i. 2, ii. 20, 22, 23, 
25, 27, with Dc Invent, i. 7, 42, 45, 40, 49, 51, 
will at once be convinced that these coincidences 
cannot be accidental; but the single instance to be 
found Ad Ilvrenn. ii. 23, and Da Invent, i. 50 would 
alone be sullicient, for in both we find the same 
four lines extraebni for the same purpose from 
the Triuummus, and Plautus censured for a fault 
of which he is not guilty, the force of his express 
sioii having been misunderstood by his critics. 
We cannot suppose that the author of the Ad IJc- 
renniuni copied from the De Inventwiui^ since the 
former embnuics a much wider compass than the 
latter ; still less cjiu we believe that Cicero would 
be guilty of a shameless plagiarism, which must 
have been open to such easy detection, lioth j>ar- 
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tics cannot hav(‘ derived their matter from a coin- 
mon Greek original, for not only is it incredible 
that two persons translating independently of each 
other should have rendered so many i)hra8e8 in 
words almost i<lcntical, but the illustrations from 
Roman writers cr)inmon to both at once destroy 
such an explanation. Only two solutions of the 
enigma suggest theniKelves. Eitlier we have in 
the. Ad. Harenninin and the De Inaaniione the notes 
taken down by two pupils from tin; lectures of the 
same Latin rhetorician, which were drawn out at 
full length by the one, and thrown aside in an 
unfinished state by the other after some alterations 
and corrections had be(;n introduced ; or we have 
in the Ad llarennium the original lectures, pub¬ 
lished subs(;quently by tin; professor himself. Tins 
last idea is certainly at variance with the tone as- 
suniisl in the preliminary remarks, but may receive 
some support from the claim put forth (i. 9) to 
originality in certain divisions of insinuatianes^ 
which are adopted without observation in the Da 
Intunfitwe. \V'^hatever conclusion we may adopt 
upon this^head, it is clear that we possess no evi¬ 
dence to determine the real author. The case 
ni.'ide out in favour of Cornificius (we cannot tell 
ndiiclt Gornificius) is at first sight plausible. Quin¬ 
tilian (iii. ]. § 21, comp. ix. 3. g 99) frequently 
mentions a certain C()rniriciu8 as a writer upon 
rhetoric, and in one pl.-we especially (ix. 3. § 99) 
euunmrates his clussilication of figures, which cor- 
nisponds exactly with the Ad llarennium (iv. 15, 
ite.); and a second ])oint of agreement has been 
detected in a citation by Julius Rufinianus. {De 
/'//;. I:>ant. p. 29.) But, on the other hand, many 
things are ascribed by Quintilian to Cornificius 
which nowhere occur in the Ad llarennium; and, 
still more fatal, we perceive, upon examining the 
w'ords referred to above (ix. 3. § 93), that the re¬ 
marks of Corniliciiis on figures must have been 
taken from a separate and distinct tract confined 
to that subject. Wo can accord to Schiitz the 
nuirit of having demonstnited that M. Antonius 
Giiipho j/un/ be the compiler, and that there is no 
testimony, external or inUuual, to render this posi¬ 
tion untenable ; but we cannot go further. There 
arc several historical {illusions dispersed up and 
down reaching from the consulship of L. Cassius 
Longinus, b. c. 107, to the death of Sulpicius in 
B. c. 99 ; and if Burin{um and others are correct in 
believing tliat the second consulship of Sulla is 
distinctly iiidicat(‘d (iv. 54, 69), the fact will be 
established, that these books were not published 
j before B. c. 90. 

The materials for arriving at a correct judgment 
1 xvith regard to the merits of this controversy, will 
he found in the preface of the younger Burmann, 
to his edition of the liluctorica ad Jlerennium and 
De Inventumc., printed at Leyden in 1761, 9vo., 
and republished with additional notes by Linde- 
mann, Leipzig, 1929, 9vo.; in the prooeiiiium of 
Schiitz to his edition of the rhetoritul works of 
Cicero, Leipzig, 1904, 3 vols. 9vo., enlarged and 
corrected in his edition of the whole works of 
Cicero, Leipzig, 1814 ; and in the disquisition of J, 
van llcusde, Dc Aclio Hiilone, Utrecht, 1839; to 
which we nuiy add, as one of the earliest authori¬ 
ties, lit rum Ars lilwtorica ad Herennium Ciceroni 
/also inscribatur, appended to the Problemata in 
Quintil. Instit. Orat. by Riiphael Regius, published 
at Venice in 1492. 

The Editio Princeps of the Rhetorica ad Ileren- 
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niuin was printed along with the De Inventione, 
under the title “ Ciceronis llhetorica Novji et 
Vetus,” by Nicol. Jenson, in 4t()., Venice, 1470; 
and bibliographers have cnunieratod fonrtc^cn more 
belonging to the fifteenth century. The best edi¬ 
tion in a separate form is that of Burmann, or the 
reprint of Lindeiiuinn, mentioned above. 

B. POMTICAL PlIlLOSOPHV. 

1. iJc Jic.publica Libri VI. 

This work on the best form of government and 
the duty of the citizen, was one of the earliest of 
Cicero’s philosophical treatises, drawn up at a 
period when, from liis intimacy with Pomjiey, 
Caesar and Crassus being both at a distance, he 
fancied, or at least wished to persuade others, thiit 
he was actually grasping the helm of the Roman 
commonwealth {ileDir. 'n. 1). Deepl}’impressed 
with the arduous nature of liis task, In^ chang(‘d 
again and again not only various minute details 
but the whole general plan, and when at length 
completed, it was received with the greatest favour 
by his contmnporaries, and is nderred ty by him- 
sc'lf rc'jieatedly Avith evident satisfaction and ])ride. 
It was commenced in the spring of n. c. .')4 {ad 
ix. 14, comp. IG), and occufiied much of liis 
attention during the summer months of that A'<‘ar, 
Avhile he was residing at his villas in the vicinity 
of (himac and of Pompeii. {Jd Q. Fr. ii. 14.) It 
Avas in the first instance divided into two books 
{ad Q. Fr. iii. then expanded into nine {ad Q. 
Fr. 1. (•.), and finally reduced to six {dc Iauj. i. (J, 
ii. 1 Cl, Die. ii. 1 ). The form selected was tluit 
{»f J4ialogue, in imitation of Plato, whom he k(‘pt 
constantly in view. 'J’hc ejioch at Avhich the 
scA'eral conferences, tixtending ovc'r a space of three 
daj's, were supjiosed to hav<! been held, Avas the 
lAitinae ferUic^ in the consulship of C. Sem])ronius 
Tuditanus and M.’ Aquillius, n. c. 1*2J) ; the 
dramatis personae consisted of the younger Afri- 
canus, in whose suburban gardens the sctme is laid, 
and to Avhom the principal part is assigned ; his 
bosom friend C. Laelius tin; Wise;; L. Furius 
JMiilus, consul «. c. IJIG, celebrated in the annals 
of the Numantinc W'ar, and liearing the reputation 
of an okxjiient and cultivated speaker {JiniL 28); 
M.’ JManilius, consul B. c. 141), under Avhom Scipio 
served as military tribune at the outbreak of the 
tliinl I’uiiic war, probably tlic same person us 
Manilius tlie famous jurisconsult ; S[). Mummius, 
the brother of him Avho sacked C’orinth, a man of 
moderate acquirements, addicted to the discijdine 
of the Porch ; Q. Aelius Tubero, son of Aeuiilui, 
sister of Africanus, a ja-oinincnt opponent of the 
(iracchi, well skilled in law and logic, but no 
orator; J*. Kutilius Rufus, consul u. 10.% the 
most Avorthy citizen, according to Velleius, not 
mert-'ly of Jiis own day, but of all time, Avbo having 
])een condemned in a criminal trial (b. c. 112), al¬ 
though innocent, l»y a consjnracy among the 
equites, retinxl to {Smyrna, where he passed the 
remainder of his life in honourable exile ; (^. Alu- 
cius !Sca(!Vola, the augur, consul b. c. 117, the first 
piec('})tor of Cicero in jurisprudence ; and lastly, 
(.\ Faiinius, the historian, who was absent, how- 
I'ver, on the second day of the conference, as we 
learn from the remarks of his father-in-law Laelius, 
and of Sctievola, in the l)e Aviicitia (4, 7). In 
order to give an air of proliability to the action of 
the j)iece, Rutilius is supposed to have been visited 
at {?niyrna hv Cicero during his Asiatic tour, and on 
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that occasion to have spent some days in recount¬ 
ing the particulars of this memorable conversation, 
in which he hfid taken a part, to his young friend 
who afterwards dedicated the* J)e liepublica to tho 
person Avho was his travelling companion on this 
occasion. It is hard to discover who this may have 
been, but historical considc'rations go far to prove 
that cither Q. Cicero or Atticus was tlIc^ individual 
in question. {J)e Frp. i. 8, /irtd. 22; Mai, Frarf 
iv.) 'J’he ])recise date at Avhich the De Repuh- 
lica was given to t]>e Avorld is unknown; it could 
scarcely have be(‘n before the cud of b. c. 54, for 
the work AA'as still in an unfinished state at the 
end of September in that year {(a/ A it. iv. 1G), 
and during the month of October scarcely a day 
passed in which the atitbor Avas not called upon to 
plead for some client {tal Q. Fr. iii. 8); on the 
other hand, it apjxvirs from an exprt'ssion in the 
correspondence of Caelius with CMccro, Avliile the 
latter was in Cilicia (o</ Fam. viii. 1), that the 
“ jiolitici libri ” Avere in gimeral circulation in the 
early part of n. c. 51, Avhile the language used is 
such as would scarcely havti been employed except 
with nderence to a ucav piililication. 

'J’he greater number of the above particulars nrii 
gleaned from incidental notices dispersed over the 
AA'ritings of (’icero. I’lie dialogues themselves, al¬ 
though known to have been in existence during 
the tenth century, and [unhaps consideraldy later, 
had oA'or since the revival of literature eluded the 
most earnest search, and wen? believed to have 
been irrecoverably lost Avith the cxcei)tion of the 
episode of the Somnium Sci])ioiiis, extmeted entire 
from the sixth Itook by Macrohius, and sumlry 
fragments quoted by grammarians and ecclesiastics, 
especially by liactantius and St. Augustin. Rut 
in the year 1822, Angelo Mai detected among tlie 
Palimpsests in the Vatican a portion of the long- 
sought-for treasure, Avhich had been partially 
ohlit(!rut(!d to make way ft)r a commentary of St. 
Augustin on tho J^saliiis. A full history »>f this 
volume, Avhich seems to have been hrimght from 
the monastery of Bohio during the pontiticate of 
Paulas V., about the beginning of the 7tli century, 
is contained in the first edition, printed at Rome 
in 1822, and will he found in most subsequent c'di- 
tions. Although what has ht'en thus unexpectedly 
restored to light is in itself most valuable, yet, 
considered as a Avhole, the Avork })res»‘uLs a sadly 
deformed and mutilated asj)»rt. These impeifec- 
tions arise from various causes. In the first jdace, 
the commentary of Augustin reaches from the 11 Jlth 
to the I40tli ])salni, hut the remainder, doAvn to 
the 150th psalm, written, as may he fairly infei j-ed, 
over sheets of the same MS., has disappeared, and 
gaps occur in what is left to the extent of G4 pages, 
leaving exactly 802 pages entire in double colmmis, 
each consisting of fifteen lines. In the second 
place, it itnist he remembered that to prej)ar(? an 
ancimit MS. for the reception of a new writing, 
it must have been taken to pieces in order to wasij 
or M;rapc every j)age separately, and that, no atten¬ 
tion b(;ing paid to the arrang(*ment of these disjecta 
menibr.i, they would, when rebound, ho sliufHed 
together in utter disorder, and whole leav(js would 
he frequently rejected altogether, either from being 
decayed or from some failure in the cleaning pro¬ 
cess. Accordingly, in the palimpsest in question 
the different piirts of tlie original were in the ut¬ 
most confusion, and great care Avas required not 
only in deciphering the faint characters, but in re* 
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storing the proper sequence of the sheets. Alto¬ 
gether, after a minute calculation, we may estimate 
that by the palimpsest we have regained about 
one-fourth of the whole, and if the fnigments col¬ 
lected from other sources be added, they will in¬ 
crease the proportion to one-third. The MS. is 
written in very large well-formed capitals, and 
from the splendour of its appearance those best 
skilled in palaeography have pronounced it to be 
the oldest MS. of a classic in existence, some ))eing 
disposed to ciury it back as fiir as the second or third 
century, the superinduced M3, being probably earlier 
than the tenth century. In the first book, the first 33 
pages are wanting, and there are fourteen smaller 
blanks scattered up and down, amounting to 38 
pages more. A few words are wanting at the be¬ 
ginning of the second book, which runs on with 
r)ccasional blanks, amounting in all to .50 pages, 
until we approach the close, which is very defective. 
'Die third hook is a mere collection of disjointed 
scraps; of the fourth the MS. contains but a few 
lines, tl)e same is the case with the fifth, and the 
sixth is totally wanting. 

The object of the; work was to determine the 
best form of government, to defim; the dutitis of all 
the members of the body politic, and to investigate 
those principles of justice and morality which 
must form the basis of eviuy system under which 
a nation can expec^t to enjoy jiennanent prosperity 
and happiness. cannot doubt that Cicero was 

stimulated to this undertaking by perceiving the 
destruction which tliriiatened the iil)orti<‘8 of his 
country; and, in the vain hope of awakening those 
around him to some sense of tlieir danger, he re¬ 
solved to plac(! before their eyes a lively represen¬ 
tation of tliat constitution by which their fore¬ 
fathers had become masters of the world. 

The materials of winch this production was 
formed appear, for we can sptiak with little cer¬ 
tainty of tile last four books, to have been distri¬ 
buted in the following manner:— 

The greater part of the prologue to the first book 
is lost, but we gather that it asserted the supe¬ 
riority of an active over a purely contemplative 
career. After a (ligr<*ssion on the uncertiiinty and 
worthlessness of physical })ursuits, the real business 
of the piece is ojieiied, tlie meaning of the word 
■irjmblic is defined, and the three chief fonns of 
government, the numarchical, the aristocniticid, .'iiul 
the dcmocratical, arc aiialy/ed and compared, 
Scipio awarding the jireferencc to the first, al¬ 
though, since all in their simple shape are open to 
corruption and degenenicy, and contain within 
tlumiselvcs the seeds of dissolution, th6 ideal of a 
perlect constitution would be a compound of all 
these three elements mixed in due proportions—a 
combination to which the Uomaii constitution at 
one time closely approximated. 

The subject being pursued in the second book 
h^ads to a history of the origin and progress of the 
]u>man state ; and, jiassing from the particular to 
the gmieral, the remainder of the book is occupied 
by an examination of the great moral obligations 
which serve as the foundation of all political union. 

The third book, as we glean from Lactantius and 
St. Augustin, contained a protracted discussion on 
the famous paradox of Carneades, that justice was 
u visionary delusion. 

The fourth book entered upon the duties of citi¬ 
zens in public and private life, and enlarged upon 
general education and moral training. 
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In the prologue to the fifth nook, of which we 
know less than of any of the preceding, Cicero in¬ 
dulged in lamentations on the general depravity of 
morals which were becoming rapidly more corrupt. 
The main topic in what followed was the adminis¬ 
tration of laws, including a review of the practice 
of the Roman courts, beginning with the paternal 
jurisdiction of the kings, who were the sole 
judges in the infancy of the city. 

We can liardly hazard a con jecture on tne con¬ 
tents of the sixth hook, with tlie exception of the 
well-known Soraiiiuin Scipionis, in which Scipio re¬ 
lates that he saw in a dream, when, in early youth, 
he visited Masinissfi, in Afric.!, tlie fonn of the first 
Africanus, which dimly revealed to him his future 
destiny, and urged him to press steadily forward 
in the path of virtue and of true renown, by an¬ 
nouncing the reward prepared in a future state for 
those who have served their country in this life 
with good faith. 

The authorities chiefly consulted by Cicero, in 
composing the De llepublica, are concisely enume¬ 
rated in the first cha])ti;r of the second book do. Di- 
vinaiionc. “3ex de Kepubliea libros scripsimus— 
Magnus locus philosojdiiaoque proprius, a IMatone, 
Ari.stotele, ThiM>p}irasto totaque Peripatciticorum 
familia trat'tus uherrime.” To these we must add 
Pohbius, frmn whom many of the most important 
opinions are directly derived (e. g. comp. Polyb. 
vi. 3, G, 7). 

Tlie Editio Princeps of the recovered DoRtyidt- 
Ika was printed, as w’ti have seen aljove, at Ronm, 
in 1822, with copious prolegomena and notes by 
Mai ; this was followed by tlie i'dition of Creuzer 
and Moser, Krankf. I82(i, 8vo.. which is the most 
conqilete that lias'hitherto apjieared. 'J'he following 
also contains useful matter, ‘‘ La liepublique de Ci- 
cm’on, d’apres la texte inedit, recemment decouvert 
et coiumeiite par M. Mai, bibliothecaire de Vatican, 
uvec line traduction fniiicaise, uu discours preliini- 
naire et des dissertations historiqiies, parM. Ville- 
main, de P Academie franc,aiise, ii tomes, Paris, 
Michaud, 1823.” 

Jjiterature:—F. C. \^'olf, Ohsorr. Crit. inM. Tull, 
Cic. Orat. )>ro Scauro^ et pro Tullio^ el lUtrorum Dg 
J iop. Frapin. 1824 ; Zacharia, SUiatsu'ii>iieusi'ha/tlu‘/ie 
Botruchtunpon iibcr Ciceros ne.u aiij]fcfundencs Werb 
will Heidelberg, 1823. , 

The fragments known before the discovery of 
Mai are included in all the chief editions of the 
collected works, and were published with a French 
translation by Beniardi, ii tomes, Paris, 18U7. 

2. De Legibus TAbri III. 

Three dialogues, in a somewhat mutilated condi¬ 
tion, on the nature, the origin, and the perfection of 
laws. These have given rise to a series of contro¬ 
versies respecting the real author of tlie work, tlie 
time at which it was written, its extent when en¬ 
tire, its proper title, the date of publication, the ex¬ 
istence of a prologue, or preface, tlie sources from 
wliich the author derived his materials, and the de¬ 
sign which he proposed to accoiujilish. On each of 
these points it is necessary to say a few words. 

1. The opinion that Cicero was not the author, 
rests solely upon the fact that, contrary to his usual 
piactice in such matters, he nowhere makes mention 
of these books ; no notice of tlu‘m is taken in the 
catalogue of his philosophical writings, inserted in 
the De Dit'inatiouc (ii. 1), nor in any part of his 
coriv.spoiidcncc with Atticus, wiiicli generally coii- 
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tains some account of the literary labours in which 
he was from time to time engaged, nor in any of 
those passages where a reference miglit very natu¬ 
rally have been expected (e. g. Tusc. iv. 1, Itrvt. v. 
19), while the expressions w'hich have been ad¬ 
duced as containing indirect allusions, will be found 
upon examination to be so indistinct, or to liave 
been so unfairly interpreted, that they throw no 
light whatever on the question, (e. g. de Oral. i. 
42, ad Att. xiv. 17.) On the other hand, “ M. 
Tullius ... in lihro d<> logihus primo,” and “Cicero 
in quinto de l(‘gibus,” arc the words with which 
Lactantius (7>t' Opif. i.) and Macrobius (vi. 4) 
introduce quotations, and all the best scholars agree 
in pronouncing that not only is there no internal 
evidence against the authenticity of the treatise, 
but that the diction, style, and matter, are in every 
respect worthy of Cicero, prtisenting no trace of a 
late or inferior hand, of interpolation, or of forgery. 
J'iven if w(; do not feel (luite certain that the sen¬ 
tence in Quintilian (xii. 3), “ M. Tullius non 

modo int«*r agendum numqua.m est destitiitus scion- 
tia juris, sed ctiam coiuponerc aliqua de co coepe- 
ra.t,” was intended to indicate the work before us, 
y(!t the word viwjwrat may be allowed at least to 
suggest a solution of the difficulty. 'J’aking into 
account the actual stat(! of these dialogues as they 
liave descendiid to us, rmuarking the circumstance, 
which becomes palpable upon close examination, 
that some portions are coinjtlete, full, and highly 
jiolished, while others are inqierfect, meagre, and 
rough, we are led to the conclusion, that the plan 
was traced out and partially executed ; that, while 
the undertaking Avas advancing, some serious inter¬ 
ruption occurred, jiossibly the journey to Cilicia; 
that being thus thrown aside for a time, the natu¬ 
ral disinclination always felt by Cicero to njsume a 
train of thought once broken off (comp, de i. 
3) combined with a conviction that the disorders 
of his country were now beyond the aid of philo¬ 
sophic remedies, pnivented him from ever following 
out his original project, and giving the last touches 
to the unlinished sketch. This supposition will 
account in a siitisfactory manner for the silence olj- 
served rt;garding it in the De Divimdionc, the Bni- 
iiis\ and elsewliere ; and if it was in progress, as wc 
shall see is very probable, toAvards the close of b. c. 
.'52, Ave can be at no loss to ex])lain Avhy it makes 
no figure in the epistles to Atticus, for no letters 
between the friends are extant for that year, in con¬ 
sequence, perhaps, of both being together at Rome. 
Chapman, in his Chronological DisserUition, avoids 
the objection altogether by supposing, that the de 
lAyibm was not Avritten until after the de Divina- 
fiune, but from what is said below, it will appear 
that this hypothesis is probably erroneous, and, ac¬ 
cording to the view Ave have given, it is certainly 
unnecessary. 

2. Since we find in thcAvork {illusions to the ele- 
V{ition of Cicero to the augunite (ii. 12, iii. 19), an 
event which did not hike pliice until the vactuicy 
caused by the death of Crassus (n. c. 53) was 
known at Home, and also to the death of Clodius 
(ii. 17, B. c. 52), {ind since Cato and PomjK^y are 
both mimed as iilive (iii. 13, i. 3, iii. 9), it is mani¬ 
fest that the action of the drama belongs to some 
epoch between the beginning of the year, b. c. 52, 
and the battle of Pharsalia, b. c. 43 ; but on the 
other hand this e\udence will only enable us to de¬ 
cide that the drama was composed lifter the 13th of 
January, n. c. 52, the day when Clodius perished. 
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without defining any second limit before which it 
must have been composed. When, however, we 
remark the evident bitterness of spirit display<‘d 
toAvards (Modius and his friends, together Avith the 
suppressed, but not concealed, dissatisfaction, with 
the conduct of Pom|iey (ii. 10, 41, iii. 9, 21), we 
are led to suppose that these panigraphs Avere 
penned under the influence of feelings recently ex¬ 
cited, such as might have been roused by the pro¬ 
ceedings which distinguished the trial of Milo. 
We are inclined, therefore, to think that the date 
of the action of the drama, and the date of compo¬ 
sition, arc nearly identicjil, and tlnit both may be 
assigned to the middle or end of B, c. 52. 

3. With regard to the number of books at one 
time in existence, we are certjiin that there were 
more than three, for Macrobius {1. e.) quotes the 
fifth ; but how many there may have been is purely 
a matter of conjecture. Fabricius, lliilsemann, and 
Wjigner, decide that there were just five ; Cloerenz 
argues A'cry ingeniously that there must have been 
six ; DaA’is fixes that there Avere eight. 

4. The title De Ije;iibus rests on the authority 

of nearly all the MSS. One alone exhibits Do 
Jure Cimli et Avhich doubtless arose from a 

desire to include the sup{)osed contents of the later 
books. (See de T/cr/. iii. 5 fin. ; Oell. i. 22.) 

5. If w<5 are correct in our position, thtit Cicero 
ncA’cr finished his Avork, it follows that it was not 
published during his life, and, therefore, remained 
unknown to his contemporaries. 

(). As to the existence of a prologue, we should 
naturally luive imagined that this Avas a question of 
fact, affording no scope for reasoning. Nevertheless 
the point also bsis been keenly debated. Turnebus, 
in one commentary, considers tlnit the first few 
chapters constitute a reguhir introduction, but he 
afterwards changed his mind, and, startled by the 
abruptness with which the conversation opens, 
maintained that the exordium laid been lost. Goit- 
rcuz and Moser, the most judicious editors, adopt 
the first conclusion of 'J'urnebus. 

7. In all that relates to external form and deco¬ 
ration Plato i.s evidently the model, and the imita¬ 
tion throughout is most cIo.se and accurate. lJut 
the resemblance extends no farther than the surface: 
the definitions, the propositions, the arguments, and 
the Avhole substance, except what is immediately 
connected with Roman law, can bi! traced to the la¬ 
bours of the Stoics, especitilly to the (^uo’f/cai 64crets^ 
the /caAov, the ir^pl SiKaio<rvvT}s^ and above all 
the irtpl yofiov of Chrysijijuis; for the few fragments 
Avhich have been preserved of those tracts are still 
sufficient to shew that not only did Cicero draw his 
materials from their stores, but in some instances 
did little more than translate their w'ords. lOveu in 
the pJiHSiiges on magistrates the ideas of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Theophrastus are presented with the 
modifications introduced by Dion (Diogenes?) luid 
I*an.aetius. [De Leg. iii. 6‘.) 

3. The general plan of the work is distinctly 
traced in one of the opening chapters (i. 5, 17). 
It Avas intended to comprehend an cxjiosition of the 
nature of justice and its connexion with the nature 
of man, an examination of the laws by which states 
ought to be governed, and a review of the different 
systems of legislation which had been adopted by 
different nations. 

Accordingly, in the first book we have an inves¬ 
tigation into th(^ sources of justice and virtue. It 
is laid down (1), That the Gods are the ultimate 
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source of justice ; (2) That men, being bound 

t(»g(?ther by a community of faculties, feelings, and , 
ilesires, are led to cultivate social union—and hence I 
justice, without which social union could not exist. 
Thus human nature is a second source of justice. 
Rut since human nature is intimately connected 
with (lod by reason and virtue, it follows that God 
and the moral nature of man are tlui joint sources 
of justic(i, law being the pmctical exposition of its 
ju-inciples. Much more stress is, however, laid 
upon the s('cond of these two sources than upon the 
first, which is quickly dismissed and k(‘pt out of 
sight. 

In the second hook the author explains his views 
of a Model Code, illustrated by constant references 
to the ancient institutions of Home. Attention is 
first call(‘d to the laws which relate to religion and 
sacred ohservaiu es, which are considered under the 
different heads of divine worship in genenil, inclu¬ 
ding the solemnities to he observed in the perform¬ 
ance of ordinances, and the classification of tlu‘ 
<iodK Jiccording to the degrees of liomage to which 
they are sev(‘rally (‘iititled ; the celel>ration of fes¬ 
tivals; the duties of the various ordiu’s of priests; 
tlie exhibition of puhlie games; tlic mainteuance 
of anciiuit rites; the ])unisliment of perjury and 
impurity; tlie consecration of holy places and 
things; and the respect to he paid to the spirits of 
the departed. 

tliird hook treated of Magistrahvs, coin- 
mjuieing will) a short exposition of the nature and 
importance of their functions as interpreters and 
enforcers of the laws. This is followed by a disser¬ 
tation on the expediency of having one magistrate 
in a shite to wliom all tlie rest shall he subordinate, 
which leads to certain reflections on the authority 
of tlui consuls, as controlled by the tribunes. Jlere, 
lio\vev(!r, there is a great blank, the part which is 
lost having conhiiiied, it would tappear, an inquiry 
into the functions of all the chief officers of the 
Roman republic. Wiiat remains consists of three 
iHscussioiis, one on the jiower exercised by tribunes 
of the ])lel)eiatis, a second on the projiriety of sup¬ 
plying the vacancies in the senate fnmi thcmimlier 
of those who had held certain appointments, and, 
thirdly, on tlie advantages and drawbacks of voting 
by ballot. 

'J’he scene of these dialogues is laid in the villa 
of Cicero, in the neighbourhood of his native Ar- 
pinnin, m*ar the point where the Fibremis joins the 
Liris. The Editio Priiiceps forms part of the edi¬ 
tion of the philosophical works printed at Rome in 
2 vols. fol, by Sweynheym and Paimartz, 1471; see 
above, p. 719, b. Tbe editions of Davis, Camb. 

1727-8, contaiiiingtbc notes of theold conimentJitors, 
and an improved text, were long held in high esti¬ 
mation, and frequently reprinted, but is now super¬ 
seded by those of Goerenz, Leip. 1809, 8vo., fonniiig 
the first volume of the collected philosophical works; 
of Moser and Creuzer, Frankf. 1824, 8vo., contain¬ 
ing everything that the scholar can desire; and of 
Bake, Leyden, 1842,8vo., which is tbe most recent. 

3. Z>c Jure Civili in Artem red'ujcmlo, 

A. Oellins quotes a sentence finm a work of Cicero 
which he says bore the above title. Tbe subject of 
civil law was also discussed in one of tbe last books 
De Legihvs^ but the words of Gellins can apply 
only to an independent treatise. S (!0 Orelli’s Cicero 
vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 478. (Gell. i. 22 ; Quintil. xii. 3. 

§ 10 j Macrob. vi. 4; Cic. de Lc^. iii. 20.) 
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4. Kpistula ad Caesarem de I{ej)uhlica ordinanda, 

Cficero, in a letter to Atticus, (xii. 40,) written 
in .June, «. o. 4.'), tells his friend,that he had made 
sevenil attempts to compose an address to C'aesar, 
in imitation of those of Aristotle and Thcopompus 
to Alexander, but had hitherto failed (iuju^ou- 
\fVTiK6v mepe Conor: nihil reperio). A few days 
later, however, it appears to have been finished 
{ad Att. xiii. 2(>), and was soon after sent to At¬ 
ticus {ad Alt. xii. 49), hut never forwarded to the 
dictator; for, liaving been previously submitted to 
his friends for tludr ai)prohatiou, they niad(! so many 
objections, and suggested so itiaiiy alterations, that 
(’icero threw it aside in disgust. {Ad Att. xii. 51, 
52, xiii. 1, 27, 28, 31.) 

C. PiiiLosoriiY OF Mor.-ils. 

1. De Oj/iciis Libri IIT. 

A treatise on moral obligations, viewcul not so 
much with reference to a nietaphysical investiga¬ 
tion of the basis on wliicli tlu^y rest, as to the 
practical business of tlu; world and the intercfiursti 
of social and political life. It was composed and 
published late in the year n. c. 44, c(.‘rtainly after 
the end of August (iii. sub fin.), ami is addressed 
to young Marcus, at that tiim; residing at Athens 
under the car<^ of Cratippus the Peripatetic. Tliis 
being a work professedly intendi'd for the purposes 
of instruction, Cicero does not dwell iipini the 
confiicting doctrines of rival sects, hut emicavours 
rather to inculcate directly those views which he 
regarded as the most correct; and, rejecting the 
form of dialogue, enunciates the difi’ereiit ])rc 
cepts with the authority of a teacher addressing 
his pupil. The discipline of tin? Stoics is princi¬ 
pally followed. In the first two books, the irepl 
Kc^rjKovrds of I’anaetius served as a guide, and 
not a little was borrowed from Diogenes of Babylon, 
Antipater of Tarsus, Ilecato, Posidonius, Antiimter 
of Tyre, and others enumerated in the commentary 
of Beier and the tract of Lynden on Ihinaetius. 
Notwitlistjinding the express declaration of Cicero 
to the contrary, we cannot, from internal evidence, 
avoid the conclusion, that the Greek authorities 
have in not a few passages been translated ver¬ 
batim, and translated not very happily, for the 
unyielding cliaracter of the Latin language ren¬ 
dered it impossible to express accurately those nice 
gradations of thought and delicate distinctions 
which cjin be conveyed with so much clearness 
and precision by the copious vocabulary and grace¬ 
ful flexibility of the sister tongue. (See tbe essay 
of Garve n.ained at the end of the article.) The 
third book, which is occupied with questions in 
casuistry, although it lays claim to greater origi¬ 
nality than those which precede it, was certainly 
foniied upon the model of the jrepl KaOriKomds 
of the Stoic Ilecato. But while tlie skeleton of 
the whole work is unquestionably of foreign origin, 
the examples and illustrations are tiiken almost 
exclusively from Roman history and Roman litera¬ 
ture, and are for the most part selected with great 
judgment and clothed in the most fi;licitous diction. 

In the first book, after a few preliminary re¬ 
marks, we find a threefold division of the subject. 
When called upon to perform any action we must 
inquire, 1. Whether it is honestum^ that is, good 
in itself, absolutely and abstractedly good; 2. 
Whether it is utde^ that is, good when considered 
with reference to cxtcrmil objects ; 3. What course 
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we must pursue when the honestum and the viUe 
are at variance. Moreover, the honestum and the 
utile each admit of degrees which also fall to be 
examined in order that we may make choice of the 
liighest. The general plan being thus sketched, it 
is followed out by a discussion of the four consti¬ 
tuent elements into wliich the kotiestum may be 
n'solved : a. Sajmnfia,, tin; power of discerning 
truth ; b. Justi/ia et licyiejiccutia^ which consist in 
studying the welfare of those around us, in render¬ 
ing to every one his own, and in preserving con¬ 
tracts inviolate'; c. Fortitmlo^ greatne^ss and strength 
of mind ; d. Ti‘mjH‘ra)dia, tlu' faculty of doing and 
saying everything in a becoming manner, in the 
proper place, and to the proper extent. Eiich of 
these is explained at lengtli, and tlie book closes 
with a debate on the degrees of the honestum^ that 
is, the method of di'ciding, whim each of two 
lines of conduct is hmestum^ which is to bo pre- 
lerri'd as superior (honc.di/ts) to the other. 

'J'he second hook is devoted to the utile,, and 
considers how we may best conciliate the favour of 
our fellow-mi'n, aj>ply it to our own advancement, 
and thus arrive at wealth and public distinction, 
enlarging peculiarly on the most pure and judicious 
inode of displaying liberality, whether by pecuniary 
gifts or by aid of any other description. This is 
succeeded by a short notice of two utiiitates passed 
over by Panaetius—tlie care of tlie health and the 
care of the purse, after w’hich a few words arc 
added on the comparison of things expedient with 
each other. 

In the third book it is demonstrated that there 
never can be any real collision between the huncs- 
tiim and the utile; but tliat when an action is 
viewed through a proper medium the hmestumwilX 
invariably be found to be inseparable from the 
utile and the utile from the honestum^ a proposition 
which had been briefly enunciated at the beginning 
of ])ook second, but is hi're fully developed and 
largely illustrated. A number of diflicult cases 
are then stated, which serve as exercises in the 
api»Iication of the rules laid down, among which a 
prominent place is assigned to tlie story of Regulus. 

'J'he I'lditio Princeps of the De Offieiis is one of 
the oldest sjiecimens of classical t^'fiography in 
existence, having been printed along with the 
l\trado.ra by Fust and Sclidfl’er at Maycnco in 
1-4 do and again in 14(id, both in sm.all'lto. 'J'hese 
are not of excessive rarity, and occur more fre¬ 
quently upon vellum than upon paper. Next 
comes an edition in 4to., without date or name of 
])lace or of printer, but generally recognised as from 
the press of Ulric Zell, at (’ologne, about I4d7, 
which were followed by that of Ulric ilann, fob, 
Rome, I4d8-1), also without name or date, that of 
ISweynheym and Pannartz, Home, fob, l4dJ), of 
Vindelin de Spira, V'^enice, fob, ] I70, and of 
Kggesteyn, Strasburg, -llo., 177(b hlany of these 
have given rise to lengthened controversies among 
bibliographers, the siibstanci! of which will be 
found in Dibdin’s “'Introduction to the Classics,” 
Lend. 1{]27. Among the almost countless editions 
which have appi'ared since the end of the l.^ith 
century, it is sufHcient to specify those of lleusinger, 
Brunswick, flvo,, 1733, which tirst jiresented a really 
pure text and has been repeatedly reprinted ; of 
Uernhard, Leipzig, 8vo., 1811 ; and of Beier, 2 
vols. 8vo., Leipzig, 1820 -21, which may be con¬ 
sidered as the liest. 

Literature :—Buscher, Ethicac Ciccrunianae 
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Libri //., Hamb. IbTO; R. G. Rath, Cicero de 
Offunts in hrevi con.speetu. Hall. 1803 ; Thorbecke, 
Princip. phil. mor. c Ctcerunis Op.^ Leyden, 1817; 
and the rtunarks w'hich accompany^ the translation 
of Garve, of which a sixth edition was published 
at Breslau in 1819. 

2. De Virtuitbus. 

This work, if it ever existed, which is far from 
being certain, must have been intended as a sort 
of supplement to the De Offieiis^ just as Aristotle 
added a tnict, irepl dperaii', to his I'ltides, (llieron. 
in Zat'Jiar. Prophet. Comment, i. 2; Charisius, ii. 
p. 18G.) 

3. Cato Major s. De ScnecLute. 

This little tract, drawn up at the end of n. c. 

4.^ or the commencement of «. o. 44, for the pur¬ 
pose of pointing out how the burden of old age 
may be most easily supported, is addressed to 
Attiens, who was now in his sixty-eighth year, 
while Cicero himself was in his sixty-second or 
sixty-third. It is first mentioned in a letter 
written from Puteoli on the 11 th of May, H. (;. 44 
{ad All. xiv. 21, comp. xvii. 11), and is there 
spoken of as already in tlie hands of his friend. 
Ill the short introductory dialogue, Scijiio Aemili- 
amis and Laelius arc supposed to have paid a visit 
during tlie consulship of T. Quinctius Flainininus 
and M.’ Acilius Balbus (n. c. 150 ; see c. 5 and 
10) to Cato the censor, at that time 84 years old. 
Beholding with admiration the activity of body 
and cheerfulness of mind which he displayed, they 
request him to point out by what means the 
widght of increasing years may be most easily 
borne. Cato willingly complies, and commences a 
dissertation in which he seeks to demonstrate how 
unreasonable are the complaints usuall)’^ urged re¬ 
garding the niisiiries which attend the close of a 
protracted life. "I’lie four principal objections are 
stated and refuted in regular succession. It is 
held that old age is wretched, 1. Because it in- 
capacitatiis men for active business ; 2. Because it 
renders the body feeble; 3. Bi'cause it deprives 
them of the enjoyment of almost all pleasures ; 
4. Because it heralds the near approach of death. 
The first three are met by producing examples of 
many illustrious personages in whom old age was 
not attended by any of these evils, by arguing that 
such jirivations are not real but imaginary mis- 
fortniies, and that if the relish for some pleasures 
is lost, other delights of a more desirable and sub¬ 
stantial character are substitutiid. The fourth ob¬ 
jection is encountered still more boldly, by an 
eloquent declanitioii that the chief happiness of old 
age in the eyes of the philosopher arises from the 
conviction, that it indicates the near approach of 
death, that is, the near approach of the period 
whim the soul shall be released from its debasing 
connexion with the body, and enter unfettered 
upon the paths of immortality. 

This piece has always been deservedly esteemed 
as one of the most graceful moral essays bequeath¬ 
ed to us by antiquity. 'J'he purity of the language, 
the liveliness of the illustrations, the dignity of the 
sentiments, and the tact with which the character 
of the strong-minded but self-satisfied and garru¬ 
lous old man is maintained, have excited universal 
applause. But however pleasing the picture here 
presented to us, every one must perceive that it is 
a fancy sketch, not the faithful copy of a scene 
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from nature. In fact the whole treatise is a tissue 
of special jtleading on a <iuestion which is discussed 
in the satne tone of cxt^avaganc(^ on the opp(»site 
side by Juvenal iiv his ttnith satire. 'J’he logic 
also is bad, for in several instances general propo¬ 
sitions are attacked by a few specious particular 
ca.ses which are mere, exceptions to the rule. No 
one can doubt the truth of the assertions, that old 
a^e does incapacitate us for active business, that it 
does render the body feeble, and that it does blunt 
the keenness of our senses; but while it is a per¬ 
fectly fair style of argument to inainUun that these 
are imaginary and not real ills, it is utterly absurd 
to deny their existence, b(*cause history affords a 
few instances of favoured individuals who have 
been e.\empted from their influence;. 

(.'icero apja^ars to have been indebted for the 
idea, if not for the plan, of this work to Aristo of 
Cliios, a Stoic ])hilo8oph(;r (c. 1); much has been 
tran.slat(‘d almost literally from the liepublic of 
JMato (see cc. 2, 14), and more fr<‘ely from the 

(,)ec(»nomics and Cyropaedeia of Xenojihon. The 
passage with regard to the ijiiniortality of the sold 
is derived from the Timaeus, the Pluiedon, the 
Phaedrus, and the Menon (see Kiihner, p. lid), 
and some editors havi; traced the observations upon 
the diseases of young men (c. 19) to Hippocrates. 
It must be remarked, that although Hato was a 
rigid follower of the Porch, the doctrines here pro- 
})ounded have little of the austerity of that sect, 
but savour more of the gmith; and easy discipline 
of the Peripatetics. (Kiihner, /. c.) 

I'lio fivi; earliest editions of the Cato Alajor 
were all printed at (\ilogne, the first three by 
IJlric y.ell, the fourth by Winter de llomborch, 
the fifth by Arnold Therhocmen, not one of which 
bears a date, but some of them are certtunly older 
than the edition of the collected ])hilosophical works 
jirinted at Home, in 2 vols. fob, by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, which contains the Jh- SemrtuU'. 
[See above, p. 719, b.] The best modern editions 
are thost; of Uenihard, which include the Panidoxa 
also, Leipzig, 8vo., 11319, and of Otto, Leipzig, 
1«JU. 

4. Laelius s. Dc Amicitia. 

This dialogue was written after the preceding, 
to which it may be c()nsidi;red as forming a com¬ 
panion. Just as the dissertation upon old age was 
placed in the mouth of Oato because lie had been 
ilistinguished for energy of mind and body ]^rl^- 
served entire to the very close of a long life, so the 
steadfast attachment which existed between t>cipio 
and Laelius pointed out the latter as a person pe¬ 
culiarly fitted to enlarge U]»on the advantages of 
friendship and the mode in which it might best lie 
cultivated. To no one could Cicero dedicate such 
a treatise with more propriety than to Atticiis, the 
only individual among Ids couteinporarics to whom 
hi; gave his whole heart. 

The imaginary conversation is supposed to have 
taken place bi'tweeii Laelius ami his two sons-in- 
law, C. Fannius and Q. Mucius Scaevola, a few 
days after the death of Africamis (n. c. 129), and 
to have been repeated, in after times, by Scuevola 
to Cicero. Laelius begins by a panegyric on his 
friend. Then, at the request of the young men, 
he explains his own sentiments with regard to the 
origin, nature, limits, and value of friendship; 
traces its connexion with the higher moral virtues, 
and lays down the rules which ought to be ob- 
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served in order to render it pennaneiit and mutu¬ 
ally advantageous. I’he most pl{;asing feature in 
this essay is the simple sincerity with which it is 
impressed. The author casts aside the affectation 
of learning, and the reader feels convinced through¬ 
out that lie is speaking from his heart. In giving 
full expression to the most amiable feelings, his 
experience, knowledge of human nature, and sound 
sense, enabled liim to avoid all fantastic exaggera¬ 
tion, and, without sacrificing his dignified tone, or 
pitching Iw.s standard too low, he brings down tlm 
subject to the level of ordinary comprehension, ami 
sets before us a modi;! which all may imitate. 

The exordium is taken from the 'i'heactetus, and 
in the 8th chajiter we detect a corresjiondence with 
a passage in the Lysis of J^lato; the I'^thics of 
Aristotle, ami the Memorabilia of Socrates by Xen¬ 
ophon afforded some suggestions ; a strong resiun- 
blance can be traced in the fragments of Theo¬ 
phrastus irepi and some hints are siipjiosed 

to have been taken from Chrysippus ire^l ^lAias 
and vfpl ruv biKci^dy. (Kiiliner, j), 118.) 

'I'be Kditio Princeps was jirinted at Cologne ]>y 
.loh. (iuldenschalf, the second, which includes the 
I’amdoxu, at the same ])lace hy UlricZell ; neither 
hears any date, hut hotli are older than the colit'c- 
tioii of the philoso})hical works printed at Home 
in 2 vols. fol. by 8wevjilievm and Pannartz, 1471, 
which contains the Laelius. The best modern 
editions are those of Cernhard, Leipzig, 8vo. 1 82 . 1 , 
and of IJeier, Leipzig, 12mo. 1828. 

5. JJe Gloria Libri II. 

Cicero comiileted a work under the above title, 
in two books dedicated to Atticus, on the 4tli of 
July, n. t. 44. A few words only having been 
preserved, we have no means of determining the 
manner or tone in wliich tlie subject was handled. 
Petrarch was in jiosses.siou of a MS. of the />n 
Gloria,, wliicli afti'rwards passed into the hands of 
Bernardo tiiustiniani, a Venetian, and then disap- 
jieared. Paulus Mamitius and .Jovius circulated a 
story that it had been ilestroyed by Petrus Alcyo- 
nius, who had stolen numerous passages and in¬ 
serted them in his own treatise JJe hiailio; hut 
this calumny iias been refuted hy Tiraboschi in 
his iiistory of Italian literature. (See Urelli’s (h- 
cero, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 487: Cic. de Off', ii. 9, ad Ad. 
XV. 27, XM. 2.) 

6. Do Consohd'ionc s. De Luctu inimtcjido. 

This treatise was written n. c. 45, soon after 
the death of his beloved daughter, Tullia, when 
seeking distraction and relief in literary pursuits. 
We learn from Pliny (praef. //.A'.), that tlie work of 
Cr.uitor the Academician was closely followed. A 
few inconsiderable fragimuits have been preserved 
chiedy by Lactautiiis, and will be found in Orelli’s 
Cicero, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 489. Tlie tract published 
at Venice in 1583 under the title Cousolatio fVie- 
ronis is a notorious forgery,, executed, as is gem*- 
rally believed, by Sigonius or Vianellus. (Cic. ad 
Ati. xii. 20, 2.‘3, Tnavut. iii. 2f{, .‘31 ; Augustin, de 
Giv.Dciy xix. 4 ; Hieron. Kpilapk. Nepol.) 

I). Sl’KCin.ATlVE PlIILOSOI’HY. 

1. Ac(uiem.icorum Libri If. 

The history of this work before it finally quitted 
the hands of its author is exceedingly curious and 
Bomewdiat obscure, but must be clearly understood 
before we cun explain the relative position of those 
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portions of it whicli have been transmitted to mo¬ 
dern tim('S. By comparing carefully a si'ries of 
letters written to Atticus in the course; of n. a 45 
{lid AU. xiii. 32,12-14,1(), Id, If), 21-23,25, 35, 
44), we find that Cicero had drawn up a treatise 
upon the Academic Philosophy in the form of a 
dialogue between Catulus, TjucuHus, and Ilorten- 
sius, and that it was compris<>d in two books, the 
first bearing the name of (latulus, tlie second that 
of Lucullus. A cf)py was sent to Atticus, and 
soon after it hud reached him, two new introduc¬ 
tions were composed, the one in praise of Catulus, 
the other in praise of Lucullus. Scarcely had this 
been done, when Cicero, from a conviction that 
Catulus, Lucullus, and llortensins, although men 
of highly cultivated minds, and well jwqiuiinted 
with genenil literature, were known to have been 
little conversant with the subtle arguments of ab¬ 
struse philosophy, d(;terniin(;d to withdniw them 
altogether, and accordingly substituted Cato and 
Brutus in their ])lace. {A<1. Alt. xm. 1(5.) Imme¬ 
diately after this change had been introduced, he 
received a communication from Atticus represent¬ 
ing that V.arni was much offended by being passed 
over in the discussion of topics in which he was 
deeply versed. Thereupon, ('licoro, cfitching eagerly 
at the idea thus suggested, resolV(;d to recast the 
whole piece, and fpiickly produced, under the old 
title, a new and highly improved edition, divided 
into four books instead of two, dedicating the whole 
to Varro, to whom was assigned the tusk of de¬ 
fending the tenets of Antiochus of Asadon, while 
the author himself undertook to support the views 
of Philo, Atticus also taking a share in the con- 
versjition. But although these alterations were 
effected with great raj)idity, the coj)y^ originally 
sent to Atticus had in the meantime been repeat¬ 
edly transcribed ; hence both editions pass(*d into 
circulation, and a part of each htis been preserved. 
One section, containing 12 chapters, is a short 
fragment of the first book of the second or Varro- 
iiian edition ; the other, contiiining 49 chapters, is 
the entire second book of the first edition, to which 
is prefixed the new introduction latticed above (<ui 
Aft. xiii. 32), together with the projier title of 
LncuUm. Tlius it appears that the first book of 
the first edition has been altogetlun lost, and the 
whole of the second edition, with the exceyttion of 
the fragment of the first book already mentioned 
and a few scrayts (pioted by Lactantius, Augustin, 
and the grammarians. Ujkui examining tin* dates 
of the letlerii refiUTed to, it will be seen that the 
first edition had 1 k;ch despatched to Atticus about 
the middle of dune, for the new introductions were 
written by the 27th {ml Aft. xiii. 32); that the 
seeimd edition, wliicli is spoken of with great com- 
jilacency—“Jiibri quidem ita exiiu-unt (nisi forte 
me communis (piAavr'ia decipit), nt in fcdi genere 
lie apud (Iraecos (piidem simih; quidqiiam'”—was 
fully comjileted towards the close; of July {ml Aft. 
xiii. 15), a few days before tin; last touch(;B had 
been given to the Finihus (xiii. 19); and that 
it was actually in the possession of Varro before 
tin; ides of August, (xiii. 35, 44.) (JoeTenz has 
taken great pains to yirove tiiat these books were 
jmblished under the title o\' Acmlrmica, and that 
tin; ayipellation Acadcmiaie Quacstioncs, or Acade- 
vimn; lJis/>utatio?/es, by wliich they are frequently 
distinguished, are without authority and altogether 
inappropriate. 

The object yiroposed was, to give an accurate 
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narrative of the rise and progress of the Academic 
Philosophy, to point out the various modifications 
introduced by siiceessive professors, and to demoii- 
strato the sujieriorit}" of the principles of the New 
Academy, as taught by J’hilo, over those of the 
Old Academy, as advocated by Antiochus of Asca- 
lon. It is manifestly impossibh*, under existing 
circumstances, to determine Avith certainty tho 
amount of difference between tho two editions. 
That there was a considerable dilfercnce is certain, 
for, although Cicero was in the first instance in¬ 
duced to deyiart from his yilan mer(;ly because he 
considered tho topics discussed out of ke(;piiig Avith 
the character of the individuals who w(>re repre¬ 
sented as discussing them, still the division of the 
tAV'o books into four necessarily inqilies some im¬ 
portant change in the arrangt;ineiit if not in tho 
substance of the suliject-matti'r. We are, moreover, 
expressly informed, that many things were omitted, 
and that the four books of the second edition, al¬ 
though more concise than the two of the first, 
were .at the same time better and more brilliant 
{.^tlendidiora, hreviora, vuiliom). It is prolxibltJ 
that the first book of tlie first edition, after giving 
a sketch of the leading yiriiiciplcs of the diffen;nt 
brandies of the Academy as they grew out of each 
other in succession, was occupied with a detailed 
investigation of the speculations of Carnoadcs, just 
as those of Philo, Avhich Avere adopted to a certJiiu 
extent by Cicero himself, form the leading theme 
of the second. What remains of the first book of 
the second edition enables ns to discover that it 
Avas devot<;d to the liistory of Academic opinions 
from the time of Socratiis and Plato, Avho wen; re¬ 
garded as the fatluTS of the sect, doAA'U to Antiocims, 
from AA'hom Cicero himself had in his youth received 
instruction Avhilo residing at Athens. The second 
book may have been set apart for an inquiry into 
the theori(;s of Arcesilas, who, Jilthough the real 
founder of the New Academy, appears to hjive 
b<‘(*n alluded to in the former edition only in an 
incidental and cursory manner; while the third 
and fourth books Avould (‘inbrace tin; full and clear 
dcA'elopment and illustration of his pregnant though 
obscure doctrines, .'is explained in the elociiient dis¬ 
quisitions of (Jarneades and Pliiln. Such is the 
ojunioii of (joerenz, and although it does not ad¬ 
mit of strict jiroof, yet it is highly plausible in it¬ 
self, ami is fully corroborated by the hints jind 
indications which a]q)ear in those portions of tin; 
dialogue now extant. 

'riu; scene of the Catulus Avas tlie villa of that 
stat(*sman at Cumae, while tlu; Lucullus is supposed 
to have been held at the mansion of llortensins 
near Bauli. The dialogues of the second edition 
commence at the (himanum of Varro; but, as avo 
learn from a fragment of the third book quoted by 
Nonius Marcellas, the parties nqiaired during the 
course of tlie conference to the shores of the Lu- 
crine lake. 

The Editio Princeps is inehnled in the collection 
of C’-icero’s philosop}iic.al Avorks printed in 2 vols. 
fill, by S\v'eynh(!ym and Ihuinarlz, Rome, 1471, 
see above, p, 719, b. 'J'he edition of Davis, Canib. 
hvo. 1725, was frequently reprinted, and for a long 
jieriod remained the standard, but is now super¬ 
seded by those of Goermiz, Lmpzig, hv'o. DIIO, 
forming the first volume of liis edition of the philo¬ 
sophical Avorks of Cicero; .and of Orelli, Zurich, 
bvo. DJ27 
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2. De Miiihus Bonornm et Malormn Lihri V, 

A w'rios of (lijilogiK's d(‘(H(%*ito(l to M. RnituK^ in 
which thfi opinions «)f the (irccian schools, osppci- 
alK’^ of the Epicureans, tlie Stoics, and the Peripa¬ 
tetics, on the Supreme Good, that is, the Jitivty 
object, or end, towards wliich all oiir thoughts, 
desires, and actions are or ought to be directed,— 
the kernel, as it were, of practical wisdom,—are 
expounded, compared, and discussed. The style 
is throughout perspicuous and highly polished, the 
doctrines of the dill’erent sects are stated with ac- 
tMirate impartiality according to the rc'presentations 
contained in accredited authorities; but, from the 
abstruse natun! of many of the points investigated, 
and the sul)tilty of the arguments by which the 
different positions are defended, this treatise must 
be ri'garded as the most difficult, while it is the 
most perfect and finis})»ul, of all the philosophiciil 
performances of Cicero. 

'rh<‘s«*. convtu'sations are not supposed to have 
bo(‘n all htdd at the same period, nor in the same 
place, nor betwetm the same parties. I’liej' agree 
in this, that, after the fashion of Aristotle (ad Ati. 
xiii. If)), the author throughout assumes the most 
prominent place, ami that the rest of the actors, 
at h'ast those to whom important parts are as¬ 
signed, were dead at the time of publicati«)n—a 
precaution taken to avoid giving umbrage to living 
men by exciting jealous} in reference to the cha¬ 
racters which tliey ani resjx'ctivcdy represented as 
supporting (d^ri^orvnTjruu^ id /ore juiUcram^ <ul 
Alt.Lc.), but tl»e time, tlie scene, and the per- 
f(»rniers are twice chang«*(l. In the third and fourth 
books they are different from thos(^ in the first ami 
second, and in the fifth from those in any of the 
preceding. 

The first book opens with an apology for the 
study of philosophy; after wliich Cicero relates 
for tlie information of lirutus, a debate which took 
olace at his Cuniamnn, in the presence of (’. Vale- 
ius Triarius, betw<;en Cicero himself and 1 j. Man¬ 
lius Tiirquatus, who is represented as b<'ing praetor 
elect and just about to cntiT upon bis office—a 
circumstance which fix(*s this imaginary colfo(|uy 
to the close of the y<‘ar n. c. M), a date agreeing 
perfectly with tlie allusion (ii. IfJ) to the cxc<*ssive 
power then wielded h}" Pomjiey. Cieero, being 
cballenped by Ti)r(]uatus to state bis objections to 
the discijilim- of Epicurus, hrieily impugns in ge¬ 
neral terms his system of jihysics, ids imperfect 
logic, and, above all, the dogma that the yupnMuc 
(food is Pleasure, and the Sujmnue Evil, Pain. 
’I'liis elicits from 'J’onpiatus a lengthened explana¬ 
tion of the sentiments really ontc'rtaiiied hy Epi¬ 
curus ami the wortldi‘st of his followers respecting 
t/.Wtj, seiitimejils whicli lie contends had been 
misunderstood and misrejireseiited, but whose truth 
he undertakes to demonstrate in a series of proj) 0 - 
sitions; in opposition to which Cicero, in the si*- 
cond book, sets in array the reasonings by which 
the Stoics assailed the whole system. In the 
third book we find ourselves in the library of 
young Luciillus in bis 'rusculan villa, to which 
Cicero had repaired for the puqiose of consulting a 
work of Aristotle, and there meets Cato, immersed 
in study and surrounded hy the books of the Stoics. 
In this way a controversy arises, in which Cicero 
maintains, that there was no rcial discordance be¬ 
tween the ethics of the Porch and tliose previously 
promulgated by the Old Academy and the Peripa- 
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t(‘tic8 ; that the differences were merely verlwil, and 
that Zeno had no excuse for breaking off from 
Plato and Aristoth*, and I'stahlisliing a new school, 
which presented tin; sauu* truths in a worse form. 
These assertions are vigorously comba.t<?d by Cato, 
who argues, that the priuci})les of his sect were 
essentially distinct, and descants with great energy 
on the superior purity and majesty of tlicir ideas 
concerning the Sii})nune Good; in reply to which 
Cicero, in the fourth hook, employs the weapons 
with which the New Academy attacked the Stoics. 
The second discourse is supposed to have been 
held in n. c. .5*2, for we find a reference (iv. 1) to 
the famous provision for limiting the length of 
speeches at tlie bar contained in a law passed by 
Pompey against bribery in liis second consulship, 
an enactment lujrc spoken of as Jiaving recently 
come into force. 'J’liis was the year also in which 
Ij. Luculhis the elder died and left his son under 
the guardianship of Cato. 

In tlu; fifth book we are carried back to b. c. 79 
and transported from Itiilj' to Athens, where Ci¬ 
cero was at that time prosecuting his studitis. [See 
above, p. 709,b.J I'he dramatis personae lire Ciceio 
himself, his brother Quintus, liis cousin Lucius, 
Pomponius Atticus, and M. Pupius I’iso. Tiles<^ 
friends having met in the Academia, the goTiins of 
the place calls up the recollection of the mighty 
sj»irit8 who had once trod that holy ground, and 
Piso, at the request of his companion, enters into a 
full exposition of the precepts inculcated by Aris¬ 
totle and bis successors on the Sumniiim Donum, 
the whole being wound up by a statement on the 
part of (’icero of the objections of the Stoics, and a 
reply from Piso. The reason which induced Cicero 
to carry this last dialogue hack to his youthful 
days was the difficulty he experienced in finding a 
fitting advocate for the Ptuiputetic doctrines, which 
had made but little jirogrt'ss among his countr}’- 
inen. M. DriituK and 'J'erciitius Varro were both 
alive, and therefore excluded by his plan ; L. Lu- 
cullus, altliougli dead, was not of sullicient weiglit 
to be introduced witli propriety on such an occa¬ 
sion ; Piso alone remained, but in consequence of 
the quari-el between Cicero and himself arising out 
of his supjMirt of Clodius, it was necessary to clioose 
an epoch when their frieiidship was as yet unslia- 
ken. (See (loereii/,, iiitrod. xix.) It will he ob¬ 
served tliat througlumt, the author ahsUiins entirely 
from pr<iuoiuicing any judgment (»f his own. The 
opinions of the Epieureans are first distinctly ex¬ 
plained, then follows the refutation by tin* Stoics ; 
the opinions of the Stoics arc next explained, then 
follows the refutation by the New Academy; in 
the third place, the (qiinunis of the Peripatetics are 
ex])laincd, then follows the refutation by the Stoics. 
In setting forth the opinions of Epicurus, in addi¬ 
tion to the writings of that sage enumerated by 
Diogenes Diertiiis, much use si‘ems tt) have been 
made of his epistle to Meiioecous and his rrepi 
Kvpiwv ami not imfre(|uently the very words 

of the origimil Gre<'k have 1 wen literally translated; 
while the lectures of I*luu‘drus and Zeno [see above, 
p. 709] would sup])ly accurate information ns to 
the changes and additions introduced by tlic suc¬ 
cessive disciples of the Gtirden after the ileatli of 
their niasb'r. The Stoical refutation of Epicurus, 
in book second, was proliubly derived from Chry- 
sippus -nfpl Tov KoAov nal rijs i^dovijs and from tlie 
writings and oral communications of Posidonius 
[see Jilune, p. 709,b.]; the Stoical doctriuos in book 
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third wero taken from Zeno, from Diogenes, and 
from Chrysippus rrepl t€\wv ; flie refutation of the 
Stoics in book fourth probably proceeds from Car- 
neades. The Peripatetical doctrines in book fifth 
are from Aristotle and Theophrastus, as explained 
and enlarged by Antiochus of Ascalon; while the 
Stoical objections are in all prolxibility due to Dio- 
dotus [sec above p. 709, a.], who, we are told else¬ 
where, was strongly O])[)osed to Antiochus. {Acad. 
ii. 36.) 

In determining the precise date at which the 
work before us was completed and published, we 
cannot agree witli Oo(‘ren7:, that the expression 
“ duo magna (TwrayixaTa ahsolvi ” (ad AtL xii. 
43, llrii Jiiiu;, ji. c. 43) can with certainty be 
made to comprehend both the 7ie Finibns and the 
Acailemica. No distinct notice of the former oc¬ 
curs until the ‘J7tli of .June, when, in a letter to 
Atticiis, (xiii. 3*J,) we find ‘^Toniuatiis Ilomae est. 
Misi ut tihi daretur,” where Tonj/mtiis denotes 
the first book. On the ‘24th of .July {ad Ad. 

xiii. 1‘2), the treatise is spoken of as finished. 
“ Nunc illam irepl nKtav (rvi/ra^iy^ sane mihi pro- 
batani, liruto, ut tihi placuit, despondimus.” Again, 
on the 30th of the same month, “■ Ita confeci quin- 
que lihroa irepl reAdy, ut Epicurtia L. Torquato, 
Stoica M. Catoni, rrfpnraTrtTiicd M. Pisoni dareni. 
'A^riKoTvirriTov id fore putaram, quod omnes illi 
dcccsserant” {ad Ait. xiii. 19); and we learn from 
an epistle, despatched only two days afterwards 
{ad Att. xiii. ‘21, corn}). ‘2‘2), that it had been for 
some time in tin; hands of Attiens, through whom 
Balbus had obtained a copy of tin; fifth b<H)k, while 
the widow Camellia, in h(;r philosophic veal, had 
contrived by some means to g(‘t possession of the 
whole. Cicero complains of this for two reasons ; 
first, because it was but fitting that since the work 
was dedicated to Brutus it should he })resentcd to 
him before it became trite and stale, and in the se¬ 
cond pliicc, because he had made some change's in 
the last book ; which he was desirous to insert be¬ 
fore finally dismissing it from his hands. It is not 
unlikely that the formal presentation to Brutus took 
place about the middle of August, when he paid a 
visit to Cicero at his 'rusculanum {ad. Att. xiii. 44), 
and that two editions of the fifth book, differing in 
some respects from each other, may have gota; 
abroad, which will account for some singular varia¬ 
tions and interpolations which have long exercised 
the ingenuity of editors. (See (joerenz. praef. p. 

xiv. ) 

'J'he Editio Princeps in 4to. is without date, 
name of place or jn'inter, but is believed to have 
jippean;d at Cologne, from the jiress of Ulric Zell, 
about 1467, and was followed by the edition of 
.loanncs ex Ckdonia, 4to., Venice, 1471. The edi¬ 
tion of Davis, 6 VO., C’ambridge, 17‘2h, was long 
held in high estimation, and frequently rejwinted, 
hut is now supeihcded by those of Rath, llal. Sax. 
hvo., 1604 ; of Goerenz, Eeipz. 1313, hvo., forming 
the third volume of tin; collected j)hilosopliical 
Avorks; of Otto, Leipz. 3vo., 1U31; and, last and 
best of all, of Madvig, Copenhagen, 11139, Kvo. 

3. Tiisculanarum Disputationem Libri V. 

This work, addressed to M. Brutus, is a 
seri(;s of discussions on various important points of 
practical philosophy supposed to have been held in 
the Tuhculnimm of Cicero, Avho, on a certain occa¬ 
sion, soon after the departure of Brutus for the go¬ 
vernment of Gaul (n. c. 46), requested one of tlie 
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numerous circle of friends and visitors by whom he 
Avas surrounded, to propose some subject for debate 
whkh he then proceeded to examine as ho sat or 
wjilked about. These exercises wore coiitinin;d for 
fiA'e days, a ncAv topic being started and exhausted 
at each successive conference. There is an utter 
want of dramatic cllect in this collection of dialo¬ 
gues, for the antagonist is throughout anonymous, 
and is not invested with any life or individuality, 
but is a sort of a man of straw wlio brings forward 
a succession of propositions which are howled down 
by Cicero as fast as they are set up. This person¬ 
age is usually designated in MSS. by the letter a, 
and editors have amused themselves by quarrelling 
ahont the import of the symbol which they have 
variously interpreted to mean Ailicm, Adolcscens, 
Auditor^ and so forth. There is little room for 
doubt as to the period Avhen this work was actually 
composed, since it abounds in allusions to historical 
events and to former treatises whicli enable us, 
Avben taken in conm;xion Avith other circumstances, 
to detcnnme the question within very narrow limits. 
Thus, in the elevcntli chapter of the fifth book, Ave 
have a reference to the De Finibus Avhich Avas not 
published until the month of August, B. c. 43, 
Avhile the dissertations before us Averi: familiarly 
known before the middle of May in the following 
year {wl Att. xv. ‘24), and must consequently have 
been given to the world early in b. c. 44, since the 
task appears to have been undertaken just at tlie 
time when the Academica wore comj»leted {ad Att. 
xiii. 3*2). Schiitz {Frohtj.) has satisfactorily proved 
that Tuamlanae Disputationes is tin; true title, and 
not Tmculanac Quaestioms as a fcAV MSS. have it. 

The first hook treats of the wisdom of di'Spising 
death which, it is maintained, cannot he considered 
as an e\'il either to the living or to the dead, Avliether 
the soul be mortal or immortal. This leads to an 
investigation of the real nature of death, and a re¬ 
view of the opinions entertained by difierent philo¬ 
sophers Avith regard to the soul. The arguments 
for its immortality are derived chiefly from tlm 
writings of the Stoics and of J*lato, especially from 
the J^haedon. 

The second book is on the endurance of pain, iiA 
Avhich it is demonstrated, after Zeno, Aristo, and 
Pyrrho, that pain is not an evil, in opposition to 
Aristippus and Epicurus, Avho held it to be the 
greatest cauI, to Hieronymus of Rhodes, wiio placed 
the chief good in the absence of pain, and to the 
numerous liand of philosophers, belonging to differ¬ 
ent schools, who agreed that pain Avtis an evil, al¬ 
though not the greatest of evils. Here everything 
is taken from the .Stoics. 

In the tliird book it is jwoved that a wise man is 
insensible to sorrow ; and the doctrines of the I’e- 
ripateticB, of Epicurus, of the Cyrenaies, and ol’ 
C^mntor, being examined in turn, and weighed 
against the tenets of Zi:no, arc found Avanting. The 
authorities cliiefly c«»nsulted appear to have been 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes, Cleitomaehus, Antiochus of 
Ascalon, C'arneades, and J^lpicurus nepi t4\ovs. 

The thesis supported in the fourth book, Avhich 
forms a continuation to the preceding, is, that the 
wise man is absolutely free from all mental dis¬ 
quietude {animi pcrlurbuiiavv). We have first a 
curious classification of perturbations in which the 
terms sorrow, joy, fear, pity, and a host of others, 
arc carefully analysed and defined according to the 
discipline of the l*oreh ; and, after a few remarks 
upon the main proposition, we find a long essay on 
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thi; best means of tranquillising the Iieart, and for¬ 
tifying it against tlie attacks of all those passions 
and desires which must be regarded as diseases of 
the mind. Here again the Stoics, and especially 
/eno and Chrysippus, are chi»*fly followed, although 
several hints can be traced to Aristotle, Plato, and 
even to the Pythagoreans. 

The fifth book contains a reply in the affirmative 
to the question, whether virtue is in itsedf sufficient 
to insure hapjaness, thus carrying out to its full ex¬ 
tent the grand moral dogma of tin; Stoics in opposition 
to the more qualified views of the Peripatetics and 
Academics. The materials for this section were 
supplied by Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Xeno- 
crates, Spcujsippus, Polemo, Carneades, and the 
Stoics, (v. 12, i;i, 1«,-J?.) 

Although each of these five books is complete 
within itS(‘lf and indejjendent of the rest, j’et we 
feel inclined to adopt the hypothesis of Olivet, that 
th('V wore drawn up anti digt'sted according to a 
regular and well-imagined plan, and ought to be 
taken in coniurxion with each other as forming one 
Jiarmonious whole. In fact, all the icasoningscon¬ 
verge to one point. They all act in unison to de¬ 
fend one position—that man possesses with in himself 
the means of securing his own happiness. To make 
this evident it was necessar)’^ to expose the folly of 
those alarms, and the 'weakness of those assjiilants 
by which trampiillity is scared away from the hu¬ 
man bosom. Ih'iice, the fear of death, and the fear 
of pain, an; shewn to be tiu' result of ignorance and 
error, while joy, sorrow, love, hatred, with the 
whole firray of desires and passions which excite 
such tumults, are treated as uumv, visionary inisul)- 
staiitial firms which the sage can dissipate hy a vi¬ 
gorous exertion of his wdll. 

The Tusculau Disputations are certainly inferior 
in recondite learning, in subtle reasoning, and in 
elaborately finished composition, to the Avwhmu'u, 
the Dc I'inihuA^ and the Dr Ojficiin ; yet no one 
finiong the philosophical essays of Cicero is more 
deservedly popular, or firms a better introduction to 
.such studies, on account of the <'nsy, familiar, tind 
]>('rspicuous language in which tlu‘ ideas are ex¬ 
pressed, and tlu! liveliness imparted to each of the 
discourses by the numerous entcrti'iiuing and apt 
illustrations, many of which being ]ioetical qiuita- 
tions from the earlier bards, are in themselves liiglily 
interesting to the grammarian and the historian of 
literatuie. Certainly no work has ever been more 
enthusiastically, perhaps extravagjintly, admired. 
I'lrasmus, after ascrihing to it every conceivable ex¬ 
cellence both in matter and manner, declares his 
conviction, that the author was directly inspired 
from heaven, while anotluT w'orthy deems that hi.s 
faith must have been of the same quality with that 
of Abraham. 

The Editio Princops was printed at Rome bj’" 
Ulric Han, 4to., 14()’9 ; the second by Oeriiig, 
Crfintz, and Eriburg, fob, Paris, about 1471, fol¬ 
lowed by several others in the 1 fith century. Of 
modern editions, that of Davis, 8vo., Camb, 1700, 
containing the emendations of Rcntley, was long 
highly valued and was frequently reprinted, but is 
now superseded by those of Rath, Hal. 8vo.,1805 ; 
of Orelli, including the Paradoxii, and enriched 
with a collection of the best commentaries, Zurich, 
8vo., 1820; of Kiihner, Jenae, 8vo. 182.0, second 
edition, 1835; and of Moser, Ilannov., 3 vols. 
8vo., 1836—37, which is the most coin]>lete of 
any. 


4. Paradoxa. 

Six favourite Paradoxes of the Stoics explaiped 
in familiar language, defended by popuhir argu¬ 
ments, and illustrated occasionally by examples 
derived from contemporary history, by which 
means they are made the vehicles for covert attacks 
upon Oassus, Hortensius, and Lucullus, and for 
vehement declamation against Clodius. This must 
not ])c viewed as a serious work, or one which the 
author viewed in any other light than that of a 
mere ^.u tP csjirit l<lgo vero, ilia ipsa, quae vix 
in gymnasiis et in otio Stoici probant, ludens con- 
jeci ill communes locos, prwf.), for the proposi¬ 
tions are mere philosopliical (juibbles, and the 
arguments by which they are supported arc palpa¬ 
bly unsatisfactory and illogical, resolving them¬ 
selves into a juggle with words, or into induction 
resting upon one nr two particular cases. The 
theorems enuuciated for demonstration are, l.That 
w'hich is morally fiiir (to koAoV) is alone good 
(dyaOdi'). 2. Virtue alone is requisite to secure 
happiness. 3. flood and evil deeds admit of no 
degrees, i. <•. all crimes an^ equally heinous, all vir¬ 
tuous actions equally meritorious. 4. Every fool 
is a madman. 5. 'J’hc wdse man alone is free, and 
therefore every man not wise is a slave. G. The 
wise man alone is ricli. 

'file preface, which is addressed to M. Brutus, 
must have been written early in B. c. 46, for Cato 
is spoken of in such terms that we cannot doubt 
that he was still alive, or at all events that intelli¬ 
gence of Ins fat(‘ had not yet r(‘ached Italy, and 
there is also a distinct allusion to the De Claris 
(iratorihiis as alrt'ady published. But although 
the oifering now presented is called a parvum 
<ipuseulum," the result of studies prosecuted during 
the shorter nights uhich followed the long watch¬ 
ings in which the lirutiis had been prepared, it is 
equally' certain that the fourth paradox bears de¬ 
cisive evidence of having been composed before the 
death of Clodius (n, c. 52), and the sixth before 
the death of Crassus (ii. c. 53). Hence tve must 
conclude that ('ici‘ro, soon after his arrival at Romo 
from Brumiusium, amused himself by' adding to a 
series of rhetorical trilles commenced some years 
before, and then despatched the entire collection to 
liis friend. 

I'he Editio Princeps of the Paradoxa was print¬ 
ed along with the Dc O/liciis., hy Fust and Schbffer, 
at Mayence, 4to., 1465, and reprinted at the same 
jihice by Fust and CJernshem, fob, 1466. They 
wore published along with the De Officiisy De 
Amiciliay and Dc SenectutCy by' Swey'nhey'm and 
Pannartz, 4to., Rome, 1460; and the same, with 
the addition <if the Somnium Scipionisy by Vindclin 
de Spira, Venice, 4to., 1470 ; besides which there 
arc a very great number of other editions lielong- 
ing to the 15th century. The most useful editions 
are those of Wetzel, 8vo., Lignitz, 1808, and of 
Genihard, 8vo., Leipz. 1810, the former containing 
also the De Sencciute and the Dc AmicUkiy the 
latter the Dc Smectute. The Puradoxn were pub¬ 
lished separately by Borgers, 8vo., Ley'den, 1826. 

5. Hortensius s. De PMlosophia. 

A dialogue in praise of philosophy, drawn up 
for the purpose of recommending such pursuits to 
the Romans. Hortensius was represented as de¬ 
preciating the study and assorting the superior 
claims of eloquence j his arguments were combated 
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by Q. Lutatius Catuliis, L. Licinius Luciillus, Bal- 
bus the Stoic, Cicero himself, and perhaps other 
personages. The work was composed and pub¬ 
lished n. c. 45, immediately before the Academicii, 
but the imaginary conversation must have been 
supposed to have been held at some period earlier 
than B. c. GO, the year in which Catulus died. A 
considerable number of unimportant fragments 
have been preserved by St. Augustin, whose ad¬ 
miration is expressed in language profaindy hyper¬ 
bolical, and i)y the grammarians. Tliese have 
been carefully collected and arranged by Nobbe, 
and are given in Ondli’s fVcero, vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 
479—'IbG. (Cic. lie Dir in. ii. 1, Tuscul. ii. 2.) 

I G. Tiindciia s. Dc IJnircrso. 

We possess a fragment of a translation of Plato’s 
Timaeus, executed al'U'r the completion of the 
Acadeinica, as we learn from the prooeinium. It 
extends from j). 22, (‘d. Jb^kker, with occasional 
blanks as far as p. 54, and allbrds a curious spe¬ 
cimen of the careless and inaccurate style in which 
t^icero was wont to represent the meaning of his 
(Ireek origimals. It was first printed in the edition 
of Sweynheym atid Pannartz, 1471, and with a 
commentary by C. Valla, at Venice, in 141I5. It 
is given in Orelli’s CVc. ro, vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 495 
—51 ii. 

7. Prniayoras cx Plutonc. 

A translation of the Protagoras of Plato into Latin. 
At what period this was executed we cannot detei- 
luiftc, but it is generally believed to have been an 
exercise undertaken in early youth. A few words 
seem to have Ixurn preserved by Priscian on Oo- 
imtus, which will be found in Crelli’s (Wero, vol. 
ii. pt. ii. p. 477. (Comp. Cic. dc (tj/'. ii. 24 ; 
Quintil. X. 5. § 2.) 

K. 

1. Dc \aitira Jkurum Lihri III. 

Three dialogues dedicated to M. Brutus, in 
which the speculations of the Epicureans and the 
Stoics on the existence, attributes, and providence 
of a Divine Being are fully stat(;d and di.scussed at 
length, the debate being illustrated and diversified 
by frequent references to the opinions entertained 
upon these topics })y the most celebrated philo.so- 
phers. 'J'hc number of sects and of individuals 
enumerated is so great, and the field of philosophic 
research thrown open is so wide, that we cun 
Bciurcely believe that t’icero could have had recourse 
to original sources for the whole mass of infonna- 
tion which he lavishes so profusidy on his subject, 
but must conclude that he niadi' use of some useful 
manual or summary, such as were doubtless com¬ 
piled by the ])receptors of those days for the use of 
their pupils, containing a view of the tem-ts of 
different schools presented in a condensed fonn. 
Be that as it may, in no production do we more 
admire the vigorous uiiderslandiiig atid varied 
learning of the author, in none does he display a 
greater command over appropriate language, in 
none are livelimsss and grace more happily blendt;d 
w'ith lucid arrang<'ment and brilliant elo(|uciice. 
Although the materials may luive b(‘en collected 
by degrees, they were certainly moulded into 
shape with extraordinary rapidity, hir we know 
that this work was published immediately after the 
Tusculan Disputati(ms, and immediately before the 
/>e /Hvinaiiont: {da J)ii\ ii. 1), and that the whole 
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three appeared in the early part of n. c. 44. Tl>e 
iniagimiry conversation is supposed to have been 
held in the presence of Cicero, somewhere about 
the year n. c. 7G, at the house of C. Aurelius 
Cotta, the pontifex inaxiinus (consul n. c. 75), who 
well sustains the part of a New Academician, 
attacking and overthrowing the doctrines of others 
without advancing any dogtna of his own, w'hile 
the discipline of the Porcli, mixed np how'cver 
with much that belongs rather to Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, is developed with great earnestnoss and 
power by Q. Lucilius Balbus, the pu])il of Paiiat*- 
tius, and the doctrines of the (jarden are playfully 
supported by Velleius (trib. pleb. b. c. 90), who 
occupies himself more in ritliculing the speculations 
of different schools than in any lahoured dt'fence 
of those espoused by himself. Accordingly, in the 
first book he opens with an attack upon Plato and 
the Stoics; he then adverts briefly to the theories 
of no less than 27 of the most famous philosojjhcrs, 
commencing with 'J'halcs of Miletus and ending 
with l>iog<'nes of Babylon, characterising thmn, in 
many cases not unjustly, as little supeu-ior to the 
dre€ams of madmen, the fabhis of poets, or the 
superstitions of tlu^ vulgar. Passing on from this 
motley crew to Epicurus, lie iironourices him 
worthy of all praise, first, because lie alone placed 
the argument for the existence of gods upon its 
proper and only hnn basis,—the belief implanted 
liy nature in the hearts of all mankind ; secondly, 
because he assigned to them tludr real attributes, 
happiness, immortality, apathy ; representing them 
as dwelling within themselves, susceptible of neither 
pleasure nor ])ain from without, bestowing no 
benefits and inflicting no evils on men, but lit 
objects of honour and worship on account of their 
(‘ssi'iitial excellence, a seriivs of propositions which 
are candully elucidated by an inquiry into the 
yom, the mode of caiatcncc^ and the menUd conati- 
Inlion of divine beings, ('otta now comes forward, 
takes up each point in succession, and overturns 
the whole fabric pi<*cenu‘al. ile first proves that 
the reasons assigned by Epicurus for tin; existence 
of gods are utterly inadequate ; secondly, that, 
gmntiiig their existence, nothing can la; h'ss digni¬ 
fied than the form and attributes ascribed to them ; 
and thirdly, granting these; forms and qualities, 
nothing more absurd than that men should render 
homage* or feel gratitude te) tlieese fremi whom the;y 
liavo not received and do met hope: to re;ce;ivc any 
benefits. 

'J’he: second boeik contains an investigation of the 
question by Balbus, according to the priiici}>les of 
the Stoics, who divided the subject into four heads. 
1. The existence; of gods. 2. The;ir nature:. ;i. 
'J'he;ir ge)ve:rnuu:nt of the world. 4. Their watch¬ 
ful care of human allairs (providence), which is in 
reality included unde-r the; third head. 'I’lie ex¬ 
istence of ge)ds is advocated chiefly a. From the 
universal belief eif mankind ; b. From the well- 
authenticated aecemnts eil' tludr ap}>e;arances upon 
e*arth ; c. Freem preiphesies, presentiments, omens, 
and auguries ; d. I’l-om the evident proofs of de¬ 
sign, and of the adaptation of means to a beneficent 
cud, everjnvhcre visible in the arrangements of the 
material world; c. From the nature of man himself 
and his mental coiistilulion ; f. From certain phy¬ 
sical considerations wliicli tend clearly and un- 
oquivoeally to the establishment of a system of 
pantheism, the introduction of which is somewhat 
curious ill this place, since, if admitted, it would 
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at once destroy all the preceding? arguments; 
From the gradual upward progression in the works 
of creation, from plants to animals and from the 
lower animals to man, which leads us to infer that 
the series ascends from man to beings absolutely 
})erfoct. In treating of the nature of the gods, 
the j)!intheistic principle is again l)roadly asserted, 
—God is tlie Universe and the Universe is God,— 
whence is derived the conclusion that the Deity 
must b(i spherical in form, liecause the s}»her<‘ is the 
most perfect of figures, lint while the UniverM‘ 
is God as a wliole, it contains within its parts 
many gods, among tlie number of whom are the 
heavenly bodies. Tlien follows a curious digres¬ 
sion on the origin of the Greek and lloinan Pan¬ 
theon, and on the causes which led men to jummiit 
the folly of picturing to themselves gods differing 
ill shape, in age, and in ayiparel; of assigning to 
them the relationships of domestic life, and of as- 
ci’ibing to them the (hssires and yiassions by which 
mortals are agitated. Lastly, the govi-rnment 
and providence of the gods is deduced from three 
considerations : (a) From their existence, which 

Ijeing granted, it necessarily follows, that they 
must rule the world. (/3) From the jidmitted 
truth, that all things are subji'ct to the laws of 
Nature; but Nature, wlnm propeudy defined and 
understood, is another name for (iod. (7) From 
the lieaiUy, harmony, wisdom, and bcne\ olenci*, 
manifested in the works of creation. This last 
section is handled with gnat skill and elVect; the 
absurdity of the doctrine which taught that the 
woi'ld was yirnduced by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms is forcibly exposed, while th(‘ arguments de¬ 
rived from astronomy, from the structure of jdants, 
of fishes, of terreslial animals, and of tin* human 
frame, form a most interesting essay on natural 
theology. The whole is wound u)i by demonstrat¬ 
ing that till things servicealile to man were made 
fill- his use, and that the Deity waU-hes over the 
safety and welfare!, not only of the whole! human 
race collectively, but of every individual member 
of the family. 

In the third book (k)tta resumes the discourse 
for the purpose not of absolutely demolishing 
what lias been advanced by Jkilbus, but of setting 
forth, after the fashion of the f^ceyitics, that the 
ri'asonings emydoM-d by the last speaker were un¬ 
satisfactory and not calculati-.l to j»roduco convic¬ 
tion. Jn following liis course over the different 
divisions in order, wo find two remarkalde blanks 
in the text. JJy the first we lost; the criticism 
upon the evidence for the visilih! appearances of 
the gods on earth ; the second leaves us in igno¬ 
rance of the doubts castujion the belief of a gem*ral 
ruling Providence!. We have no means of disco¬ 
vering how these deficimieies arose; but it has 
been conjectured, that the chapters were omitted 
by some early Christian transcriber, w bo conceived 
that they might be cpioted for a special purpose by 
tile enemi(!s of revealed religion. 

'J he authorities followed in these books, in so 
far as they can be ascertained, appeiu- to liave 
been, for the Epicurean doctrines, the numerous 
works of Epicums himself, whose rery' words are 
sometimes quoted, and the lectures of his distin¬ 
guished follower Zeno, which Cicero had attended 
while residing at Athens; in the development of 
the Stoic principles much was d(!rived from Clean- 
thes, from Chrysippus, from Antipater of Tarsus, 
and from Posidonius irepi 0c<Sr^ while in the dex- 
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terous and subtle logic of Cotta we may unques¬ 
tionably trace the master-spirit of Cameades as 
represented in the writings of his disciple Cleito- 
machus. (Kiihncr, p. 9}{.) 

The Editio Princeps is included in the collection 
of the philosoj)hical works of Cicero printed by 
Sw'eynheym and Pannartz, in 2 vols. fob, Rome, 
1471. f See a]>ov(‘, p. 719, b,] 'J’he edition of Davis, 
Camb. 8vo., 17lf{, long hold the first place, and 
has been often reprinted; but that of Moser and 
Creuzer, Hvo., Lcipz. Id lb, must now bo regar(b!d 
as th(! b<!Kt. Tilt! jiretonded 4th book published 
by Serapliinus at Bologna, dvo., 1811, is an absurd 
forgery, if indeed the author ever intended or 
hoped to deceive, which scorns doubtful. 

2. Z)r' DirinaUunc Lihri 11. 

This is intended as a continuation of the pre¬ 
ceding work, out of which the inquiry naturally 
siirings. We art' here ])reseiitcd with an exposi¬ 
tion of the conflicting opinions of the Porch and 
tht! Academy upon the reality of the science of 
divination, and the degree of confidence which 
ought to be reposed in its professors. In the first 
liook the doctrines of tin* J^loics ari! dcf(!iided by (,). 
Cicero, who begins by dividing divination into two 
branches. 1. 'J'lie divination of Nature. 2. Tim 
divination of Art. To tlu! lirst belong dreams, 
inward jircsages, and ]»reseiitiments, and the ecsta¬ 
tic phrmizy, during wliicli tin* mind inspired by a 
god discerns the secrets of the futun*, and pours 
forth its conceptions in prophetic w'ords; in the 
second are conijirelioiidcd the indications yielded by 
tlie entrails of the slaughtered victim, by tin* flight, 
the cries, and the feeding of birds, by thunder and 
lightning, by lots, l»y astrology, and by all those 
straiigi! sights and sounds which -were regarded as 
the sliadows cast before by coming events. A cloud 
of <‘xam[)les is brought to estalilish the certaiiity of 
each of the various methods, cases of failun* heiiig 
t!xj*laiiied away by siqiposing an error in tlii' intei- 
]»retation of the sign, w lille the truth of the gmieral 
principles is coiitirmed by an iijtjieal to the concur¬ 
ring belief of philosophers, jioets, and mankind at 
largo. Hence duintiis maintains, that wc are jus¬ 
tified in concluding that tin! future is revealed to 
us both from within and from without, and that 
the information proceeds from the Gods, from Fate, 
or from Nature ; having, however, previously in¬ 
sisted that lie was not bound to explain bow each 
circumstance came to pass, it being sutticient for 
bis purpose if lie could })ro\e that it actually did 
come to jiass. 

Ill the second liook Cicero bimself brings for¬ 
ward the urgunu'iils of (hiriieades, who held that 
divination was altogether ii delusion, and that the 
knowledge which it ])reteiids to convey, if real, 
would be a curse rather than a blessing to men. 
He then proceeds to confute each of the proposi¬ 
tions enunciated liy his antagonist, and winds up 
by urging the necessity of upholding and extending 
the influence of true religion, and of waging a 
vigorous war in every quarter against superstition 
under every form. 

Although many inodom writers may be and 
probably arc quite correct in their assertion, that 
the whole religious system of the Romans was a 
mere engine of government, that it was a deliberate 
cheat, in which men of education weri! the de¬ 
ceivers and the ignorant populace the dupes, yet 
w'e liavc no right in the present instance, and thi^ 
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same remark extends to all the philosophical writ¬ 
ings, to pronounce that the reasonings ein]>loyc(l 
by Cicero are to be taken as the exprtission of liis 
own views. Here and elsewhere ho always care¬ 
fully guards liiniself against such an imputation; 
his avowed object in every lnatt(^r of controversy 
W£is merely to assist the judgment of the reader 
by stating fairly the strong points \ipon both sides 
of the question, scnii>nIonsly leaving the inference 
to be drawn l)y eacli individual, according to the 
impression produced. In the piece before us what¬ 
ever may have Ixuni tin* private convicti(uis of the 
author, it would have; heeti little seemly in a mem¬ 
ber of that august college wliose duty to the state 
consisted in })residijig o\er and regulating augury 
to declare (jpt'uly. that the whole of the disciplimi 
which he was requir(;d to enforce was a tissue of 
fraud and imposture; and (’icero above all others 
was the last man to bo guilty of such a breach of 
j)ubllc decency. 

Tile scene of the conversation is the Lyceum in 
the Tnsculamnn of Cicero. The tract was com- 
]»osod after tlie death of Caesar, for that event is 
spoken of in tiie course of tlie debate. 

Cicero appears to have consulted Chrysippus, 
who wrot(^ several works upon this suhjoc-t, esj»eci- 
ally a hook entitleil irepl to hav(‘ availe<l 

himself of the labours of Posidonius and Diogenes 
of llahylon Trcpl fiavriiCTis^ and to have d<*rived 
some assistance from Cratippus, Auti|)ater, Plato, 
and Aristotle. In tlie s(u.‘ond book he avowedly 
followed Carneades, and there is a reference (ii. 
47) to Panaetius also. (Si'e Kiihncr, ]>. 100.) 

The Editio Primaqis is included in the colh'ction 
of Cicero’s ])lnlosopliical works, jirinted in 2 vols. 
fol., by Sweynlieym and Pannartz, Rome, 1471. 
I’he edition of Davis, (’auib. l!vo., 1721, containing 
the Dc also, was for a long jieriod lbt‘ stan¬ 
dard, but has now given way to that of Ratli, 
Hal. 8vo., I()(l7, and especially to that superin¬ 
tended by Cri'uzer, Kayser, and IMoser, bvo., 
Frankf. 1828, which is suiierior to every other. 

« 1 . I)e Paid lAU'.r Siutjalaria. 

A dialogue to complete tin* series upon specula¬ 
tive tlioology', of which the />c Naf/cm Jhontni 
and the !)<• Divinafiour form the iirst two parts, 
{Dc Dir/ll. ii. 1.) It is a (•(mfiised and mutilated 
fragment on tlie subjia-t of all others the most per¬ 
plexing to unaidiui reason, the doctrine of ])redes- 
tination and its compatibility with free-will. Tin* 
beginning and the end are wanting, and one if not 
more chasms break the continuity of what remains. 
We find it generally stated that the work con¬ 
sisted of two books, and that the whole or the 
greater portion of what has been preserved belongs 
to the second; but there is no evidence whatever 
to prov(! in what manner it was originally d Ivid<*d, 
nor do we know whether it w£i.s ever iiiiislietl, 
although, judging from the careless style of the 
composition, we are led to inier that the author 
left his task incomplete. It would appear to have 
contained, or to have been intended to contain, a 
review of the opinions lield by the chief philoso¬ 
phic sects upon Fate, or D(*stiny, the most promi¬ 
nent place being assigned to the Stoics—who 
maintained that Fate, or Destiny, was the great 
riding power of the Universe, the Adyos or anima 
mundi, in other words, the Divine Essence from 
which all impulses were derived—and to tlie Aca¬ 
demics, ivho conceived that the movements of the 
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mind were voluntary, and independent of, or at 
least not necessarily subject to, external controul. 
'I'he scene of conversation is the Putoolanum of 
Chcero, whore he spent the months of April and 
May after the death of Caesar, the spiiakcrs being 
Cicero himself, and Jlirtius, at that time consul- 
eh*ct. 

The J)c Faio has generally been published along 
with the Fe DivitKitione.; all the editions of the 
latter, mentioned above contain it, and the same 
remarks apply. 

4. 7Ai A lujuriis — A nfiuraHu. 

Charisius quotes three words from a work of 
Cicero under the former tithi, fServins refers ap¬ 
parently to the same under the latter designation. 

know nothing more upon the subj(*ct. (Cha- 
risiiis, i. p. 1)8, comp. p. 112; Serv. ad Virg. Avn. 
V. 787.) 

2. Speeches. 

In oratory Cicero lield a position very diilerent 
from that which he occupied in n^lation to philo¬ 
sophy, whi'tluT we considen* the amount of exiTtion 
and toil bestowed on each pursuit respectively, or 
th(‘ obsUides external and internal which impeded 
his advancement. Philosopliy was originally vdew- 
ed by him merely as an instrument 'whicli might 
prove useful in fabricating weajions for the strife of 
the bar, and in hosbnving a more graceful form on 
lii.s compositions. Even after ho l)ad learned to 
prize more fully the study of mental science, it was 
regarded sinqily as an intellectual pastinn^ Rut 
the eultivation of I'lociiu'neo constituted the main 
business ot his whole lib*. It was by the aid of 
eloquence .alone that lie could hope to emerge from 
obscurity, and to rise to wealth and lionoiir. U])on 
euxiuence, therefore, Jill liis energies were concani- 
tnited, and eIo(|nence must be held us the most 
pcrilict fruit of his talents. 

Cicero was jtocniiarly fortunate in flourishing 
during tht‘ only ej)ocli in the history of his country 
which could have witnessed the full di'volopinent 
of his intellectual strength ; had he lived fifty 
years earlier public taste Avould not have been 
suflicioiitly r(4ined to appreciat«; his accomplish¬ 
ments, flfty years later the motive for exertion 
would have ceased to exist. In estimating the 
degree of excellence to wliich (ucero attiiinecl, we 
must by uo means coniine ourselves, as in the 
case of tin; philosophical works, to a critical ex¬ 
amination of the speeclu'K in reference to the matter 
which they contain, and the style in which they 
are expressed, for in an art so emimnitly jiractical 
tlie result gained is a most iirqiortant elemi'iit in 
the computation. Even had the orations whieli 
have come down to ns appeared poor and spirit¬ 
less, we should nevertheless have been jiistifu'd in 
concluding, that the man who unquestionably ob¬ 
tained a masU'ry over the minds of his hearers, 
and who worked his way to tlie first oflices of 
state by the aid of ehaiueiice alone, must have 
been a great orator; while, on the other hand, wt‘ 
could not have pronounced such an opinion with 
confidence from a mere perusal of his orations, 
however perfect they may appear as writings, un- 
](?ss we possessed tlie assurance, that they were 
always suited to the ears of those who listened to 
them, and generally produced the effect desired. 
'I'his being premised, we may very briefly glance 
at the merits of these works as literary composi- 
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tloiifl, n-ud Uk'ti consider their cliaractcriiitics with 
reference to the class to which tliey severally be¬ 
long, and the audiences to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed ; as didiherative or judicial; delivered in 
the senate, from the rostra, or before the ti-ibunal 
of a judge. 

Every one must at once be struck by the abso¬ 
lute coniniand which Cicero had over the resources 
of his native tongue, llis words seem to gush 
forth without an elfort in an ample strc'am ; and 
the sustained dignity of his phrascujlogy is pn*- 
served from pompous stiffness by tin* livcdy sallies 
of a ready wit and a vivid imagination, while the 
h:ipf»y variety which lie communicated to his 
cadenccis ])revents the music of his candnlly-mea- 
sured jaiHods from falling on the oar wi(h c-Ioying 
monotony. It is a style which attracts without 
startling, which fixes without fatiguing tin* atten¬ 
tion. It presi'iits a hajipy medium iictu(*(“ii tin; 
florid exnb('rancc of the Asiatic school and tin* 
nns-igrc dryness which (’alviis, Jirntus, and their 
followers mistook for Attic t('rst*ness and vigour. 
But this b(*auty, although admirably calculaUal to 
produce a pow'eifid impression for the un)nn*iit. 
loses somewhat of its charm as soon as tin* eye is 
able to look steadily u])on its fascinations. Jt is 
too (‘vidently a work of art, the straining aft(;r 
eili'ct is too manifest, solidity is too often sacrificetl 
to sliow, melody too often substituted for rough 
strength; the orator, pa•^ing into a rhetorician, 
s(*(*ks ralh(*r to p!c*ase the fancy than to <*onvince 
tin* understanding; tin; declaimor usurps the place 
of tin* practical man of Imsiness. 

If the skill of Cicero in composition is sur|«iss- 
ing, not li*ss remarkabh* was bis tact and judgment. 
No one over kin*w human nature lietter, or saw’ 
more clearly into the recesses of the heart. No one 
Ava-s ever more tlioroiiglily familiar with the na¬ 
tional fi'clings and j>r(*jii(lic(*s of the Iiomans, or 
could avail himself more fully of such knowledge, 
lint .'dthough ])roinpt to detect the weaknesses of 
ottn*rs, ho either did not perc(*ive or could, not 
master his own. The same wretched A'anity which 
]u*()ved such a fruitful source of miscrj' in his 
political career, introduced a most serious vice into 
his oratory,—a vice which, had it in>t lieen pal¬ 
liated by a nudtitude of virtues, might have proved 
fatal to his reputation. On no occasion in his 
speeches can he ev(rr forget himself. A\'«; [«*rpetu- 
ally discover that he is no less eager to recommend 
the advocate than the cause to liis judges. 

The audiences whicli Cicero addressed Avere 
either the senate, the persons ciitrusti'd AA’itli the 
administration of the hiAVs, or the Avhole body of 
the people convoked in their public me(*tings. 

In the senate, during the last days of the Bc- 
j)ublic, elocpience Avas for the m()st part thrown 
away. The spirit of faction aa us so strong that in 
all important questions the final issue AA'as altogether 
independent of the real hearing of the caw; or of 
the arguments employed in the de])atc. Of the ex¬ 
tant orations of Cic(*ro, ninet(*(*n were addressed to 
the Senate viz. tlic first against Bullus, the first 
and fourth against Catiline, twelve of the I'hilippics, 
including the second, which Avas never delivered, 
the fragments of the In To<fa (ktndula and of the 
In Clodium et Curionem, the In Pisonein, and the 
De Provimiis Consularibus. Each of these is e.v- 
aniined separately; it is enough to remark at pre¬ 
sent, that the first fifteen were called forth by great 
emergencies, at periods Avlien (hcero for a brief 
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space Avas regarded as the leader of the state, and 
would, therefore, exert himself with spirit and con¬ 
scious dignity j that the three following contain the 
outj)onrings of stroTigly-(;xcited jM;rs()iKd fetdings, 
that against Piso especially, b(;ing a singular speci¬ 
men of the coarsest invective, Avhilc the/^e Pro- 
rinnis, which alone is of a strictly deliberative 
<*haracter, is a lame attempt to give a false colouring 
to a bad cause. 

Occasional failnr(*s in the courts of justice Avould 
be no indication of want of ability in the advocate, 
for corruption was carried to sucli a frightful extent, 
that the issue of a trial Avas freijuently detennined 
])(;for(; a syllabh* had been s[)oken, or a witness ex- 
ainim*tl; but it Avould apj)ear that (ficero was gene¬ 
rally remarkably fortunate in ])rociiring the ac¬ 
quittal of those Avhose cause lie sn]>portcd, and, 
e\c(*]tt in the instame of Verres, In; scarcely ever 
apjvared as an accuser. The courts of justice aa’oi'o 
tin* scene (;f ail his earli(*st triumphs; liis dc;votion 
to his clients aloin* Avon for him that popularity to 
which he owed his cl(;\atioii ; he never Avas seen 
upon the rostra until In* had attained the rank of 
jmietor, and there is no record of any haraiigue in 
tin* senate until tAVo yeais laU*r, ^Ve have some 
difficulty in deciding the precisi; amount of praise 
to he aw’ardcd to luni in this branch of his pro- 
f(*ssion, because* Ave are in no instance in possession 
of l)olh sides of tin; case. Wt; knoAv not hoAV 
much is a masterly elucidation, how much a cIca’ci 
jierversioii of the truth. 'I'lie evidence is not before 
iLs; Ave see points Avbicli \v(*re placed in prominent 
relief, but wt* are unaljle to discover the facts which 
Avere qui»*tly k(*pt oiit of vi(*w, and Avhich may 
bav(* be('u all-important. What avc chiefly admiro 
in tho.s(‘ pleadings is tin; Avcll-conceal(*d art Avitli 
Avhich In* tells his story. There is a sort of grace¬ 
ful simplicity AA'hich lulls suspicion to sl(*e}); the 
circnmstanc(*.s aj>p(*ar so plain, and so natural, that 
AV(* are induced to follow Avitli confidence the guid- 
;u)ce of the orator, wlio is ])robably all the Avhile 
leading us aside from tin; truth. 

Although the criterion of success must be ap¬ 
plied Avith caution to the two classes of oratory 
AVC bav(* just revii*wcd, it may lu* oinjiloyed Avithout 
hesiuition t(» all dealings with popular ass(*nibli(;s. 
We must admit that that man must he one of the 
gn*ntest of orators Avho Avill b()ldly oppose the pre¬ 
judices and pashiiuis of the vulgar, and, by the 
force of his eloqueiict*, Avill induce lln*m to abandon 
their most cherished ])roj(*cts. 'I'his (licero frequent¬ 
ly did. We })as9 oA’er liis oration for the Alanilian 
laAA', for here he had the peoj)l(; completely on his 
side; but Avben, two years afterwards, be came for- 
Avard to oppose the Agrarian law of the tribune 
Rullus, be had to struggle Avith the prejudices, in¬ 
terests, and passions of the people. The two 
speeches delivered on tliis occasion lun’e come down 
to us, and are triumphs of art. Notiiing can be 
more dexterous tlian the tact Avith Avhicli he iden¬ 
tifies himself with liis ln*ar(*rs, reminds them th.it 
lie Avas the creature of tlieir bounty, then lulls all 
suspicion to sleep by a warm eulogy on the (Iracclii, 
declares that he Avas far from being opposed to the 
principle of such measures, although strongly op¬ 
posed to the ])r(*sout enactment, Avhich Avas in fact 
a disguised plot against their liberties, and then 
cunningly ttikiiig advantage of some inadvertence 
in the wording of the hiAv, contrives to kindle their 
indignation by representing it as a studied insult to 
their favourite Rompey, and through him to them- 
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selves. Not less remarkable is the liigeimity with ’ 
which, in the second address, he turns the tables 
upon his adversary, who had sought to excite the 
nuiltitiide by accusing Cicero of licing a supporter 
of Sulla, and demonstrates that Kullus was the real 
partizan of the late dictator, since certain clauses in 
the new rogation would have the effect of ratifying 
some of his most obnoxious acts. The defenders 
of the scheme were forced to ;ibandon tht*ir design, 
and left the consul master of the field, who boasted 
not unreasonably, that no one had ever carried a 
}iopular asKcnibly more comphdely with him when 
arguing in favoiii' of an Agrarian law, than h(‘ had 
done when declaiming against it. llis next exhi¬ 
bition was, if possihlo, still more marvellous. 'J’he 
love of public amusements which has always fornu'd 
a strong feature in tlie Ittiliaii charaetc'r, had gra¬ 
dually become an engrossing passion with the 
Jvomans. At first tlic sjiectators in the theatre.^ 
oeeiij'.ied tile seats without distinction of rank or 
fortune. Tin? elder Scipio, however, introdim-d an 
ordinance by which the front benches in the orches¬ 
tra were reserved for the senate; lint, notwithstand¬ 
ing the immense inlliienee of Afrieaniis, the inno¬ 
vation gave a lieavy blow to liis poimlaritv. Ac- 
c.n'dingly, when Kose-ius (.Mho carri(*d .a law by 
which jilaces immediately behind the senators wme 
set ajiart for the equestrian order, tlie popnlac'* 
were lendcred furious; jiiid wlien (Mho, not long 
after the new regulation was put in fore*', entered 
the theatre, he was greeted with a perfect storm of 
disapprobation. The knights on the other hand, 
shewed every inclination to support their hencfactor, 
both parties grew more violent, and a riot seemed 
inevitalile, wlien Cicero cntcrod, call-'d upon the 
spectators to follow him to the area of a m'ighboiir- 
iiig teiiiph', and there so wrought upon their feelings 
that they returned and joined heartily in doing 
honour to Otlio. Such a victory needs no coin- 
mmit. The address is unhappily lost. 

In order to avoid repetition, an account of each 
cration is given separately with the biography of tin* 
individual princijially concerned. The following 
tahle jiresents a view of ail the sp(*och<?s whose 
titles have been ])reserved. As before, those wliich 
have totally perished are jninted in italics; those to 
which two asterisks are jirefixed survive only in a 
few mutilated fragments ; timse. with one asterisk 
are imperfect, l)nt enough is left to convey a clear 
iilea of tlie work. 

Pro P. (Jluinctio, i$. c. HI. [(^niNcTirs.] 

Pro Sex. Hoscio Ameriuo, B. c. HO. [Roscius.] 
J*rn ^lulwre Arretina. Refon; Jiis journey to 

Athens. (See. above, p, 700, and }>ro Cuccin. 

* Pro Q. Roscio Coinoedo, n. c. 70. [R«>scJir.s.] 
/Vo Adalcsccnlihiis iSiculia, B. c. 7a. (See Pint. 

Cir. 6.) 

* * t^num Quaestor Lilybaeo d<‘ced(!ret, b. c. 7'1. 
Pro Scamandro, b. c. 7*1. (Sei; pro Clncnt. 17.) 

[CLUKNTri'S.] 

Pro 1 j. V^ireuo, ii. c, 71, probably. [Vakknus.] 

* Pro M, Tnllio, b. c. 71. [M. Tui.i.ins.] 

Pro C. Mustio, Refon; b. c. 70. (See Vcr. Act. 

ii. 53. N(?v(jr publislicd, according to Pseud- 

Ascon. in 53.) 

In Q. Ctuicilium, b. c. 70. [ Vbbres,] 

In Verrem Actio prima, 5th August, B. c. 70. 
[Vkrres.] 

In Verrem Actio secunda. Not delivered. { Vkh 

itus. I 
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Pro M. Fonteio, b. c. 69. [Fontkius.] 

Pro A. Caecina, b. c. ()9, probably. [Caecina.] 

* * Pro P. Oppio, B. c. 67. [Oprii7s.] 

Pro Rcge Manilia, B. c. 6(). [Manimus.] 

** Pro C. Fuiulanio, b. c. 6(). [Fundanius.] 
Pro A. Cluentio Avito, b. c. 66. [Cluentius.] 

* * Pro C. Manilio, b. c. 65. [Manimus.] 

Pro L. Corvino, B. c. 65. (See Q. Cic. dc petit 

Cijm. .5.) 

* '* Pro C. Cornelio. Two orations, b. a 65. 

[Cornelius.] 

Pro C. Cuipnr/no Piaone^ B. c. 64. [lbs»j.] 

* * Onitio in Toga t'andida, B. c. (>4. See above, 
p. 7ll,b. ((iATlLINA. j 

JVo Q. (iallio, n, u. 64. |(rALLiris.] 

Orationes Consulares. {Ad Atl. ii. 1; B. c. (>3.) 

1. Jti Si-mttu,, 1st .Iannary. 

* 2. De Lege Agraria, Cratio j 

prima, in senatii. j 

])e Lege Agraria, (Iratio S [Rullus. j 
seennda, ad ]M)pnlnm. i 

Dc L<‘g(! Agraria, Oratio ] 
tertia, ad populuin. / 

• ,3. 1)(? L. Roscio Othone. | Otho.] 

'*^4. IVo C. Rabirio. [Rabihius.J 

*‘^5. i)e Proscrij>torum Liberis. 

(>. In dvpo7iciida Provhuna. [Catilina, ]>. 

6H0.] 

7. In (.^itilinam prima Oratio, \ 

Hth Nov. I 

H. secuiuln, 9tli Nov. > [Catilina.] 

.0. „ tertia, 1 

10. „ (|narta, 5tli Dec. / 

Pro IMarena, 'fowards tlu? end of b. c. (>3, hut 
before lOtli Dec. [Murena.] 

* * Contra Concionein Q. McRelli, 3rd Jan., b. c. 
62. I Metellu.s.] 

IVo P. Conujiio Sulla, B. c. (12. fSuLi.A.] 

** In Clodium et Cutii)nem, B. u. 61. [See M. 
'J’ULLIirs.] 

[Pro A. Licinlo Arcliia. Generally lussigncd to 
B. c. 61. [Arc hias.] j 
Pro Seijiione Nasica, b. u. 60. (Ad At/, ii. 1.) 
Pro L. Valerio I'lncco, it. c. 59. [L. Flaccils. ] 

Pro A. A//////C /0 ’P/iermo. Twice defended in n. u. 
59. [Tiiermus.] 

Pro ^Isri/io. Refine B. u. 56. (Pro Cuet. 10.) 

[ Rufu.s. I 

I*ro iM. Cispio. After B. c. 57. {Pro Plane. 31.) 
I J’ost Reditum in Senatn, 5tb Sept., b. u. 57.] 

I [Post Reditum ad (^uirites, (itli or 7tli Sept., B. u. 

.57.] 

fPro Doirio sua ad Pontifices, 29th Sept., B. c. 57.] 
[De IIanis})icnm Responsis, b. c. 56.] 

Pro L. ('uJpiirnin /'inone Itesfia^ Iltli Feb., B. c. 

5(1. {AdQ. Fr.n. Jli.^ a.) 

Pro P. Sextio. Early in March, b. c. 56. [Sf.xtius. j 
In Viitinium Int(;rrogatio. Same date. [Vatinius.J 
Pro M. Caelio Rufo. [ Rufus. J 
Pro L. Cornelio Ralbo, b, u. 56. [Ralbus.] 

De Provinciis Consularibiis, M. c. 56. [A. (Ja- 

ISINIUS.] 

* * De Rcge. Alexandrino, B.C. 56. [A. Gabinius; 

Pt()Lkmap:us Auletes.] 

In Ii. Pisonom, n. c. 55. [Piso.] 

•" * In A. Gabiuinm. (Quintil. xi, 1. § 73.) 

Pro Cn. Pkuicio, n. c. 55. [Plancius.] 

/Vo Caninio Oudo^ B. c. 55. [(jALLUH.] 

Pro C. Rjibirio Postumo, b. c. 54. [Rabiiuus 
POSTUMUS.] 

* * Fro Vatinio, b. u. 54. [Vatinius.J 
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* Pro M. Aemilio Scauro, b. c. J)4. [Scaurus.] 
iVo Crasso in Senatu, n. .54. {Ad Fu»u i. 

S7.) 

Vm Druso^ B. c. .54. {Ad Alt. iv. 1.5.) | Drusus.] 
/Vo C. yl/m/o, B. c. ,54. {Ad Ait. iv. 15.) [Mks- 
si us.) 

Uealinorum Catisa contra Intcramnalcs. {Ad 
Atl. iv. 15.) 

* * 1>(! Acre alicno Milonis Interrof^atio, b. c. 53. 

[Mii.o.] 

Pro T. Annio Milono, b. c. .5*2. [Mn.o.] 

Pro M, Sau/eio. Two orations, b. u. 52. [Sau- 
BEitrs.] 

Contra T. Munatium Planrum. In Doc. b. r. .52. 
(Sco Ad Fani. viii. 2, J*lulij)jK vi. 4 ; Dion C'ass. 
xl. 55.) 

Pro (hr-nclio DohthcHa., B. c. 50. {Ad Fum. iii. 10.) 
I Pro M. Marccillo, b. u. 47. [M. Makcelli s.) J 
Pro Q. Lijrario, b. r. 4(1. | (^. LniARius. 1 

Pro Rogo I)eiotaro, n. u. 4.5. [Deiotahus.] 

JJe ill Senatu, 17 Mardi, b. c. 44. (Dion 

Cass. xliv. 03.) 

It will be B(^on from the inarhs attached to the 
Orations in the fihovc lists that doubts are enter- 
t.'iiiud with regard to the genuineness of thctse 
Pr«) 7\rchia, Post Redituiu in Senatu, Pro Douio 
sua .ad Pontilices, Ih; Ilaruspicum Responsis, Pro 
i\l, Marcello. An account of the controversy with 
r<‘gard t<» these is given under M. JMakckli.cs. 

'J'he following are universally allowed to be s))u- 
rious, and therc'l'ore have not becin admitted into 
vile catalogue ; 

[“■ Resjionsio ad Orationem C. S.'dlustii Crispi.” 
[Sai.h'stii’s.] 

Oratio ad Populuni et ad Hcpiitcs ante(iuain iret in 
exiliuni. 

Kpistola s. Declamatio ad Dctavianuin. 

Dratio advm-sus Viderium. 

Oratio de Pace.) 

'i’he Editio Princeps of the Onitions is probably 
that printed in 147) at Rome liy Sweynhe^’ni and 
Pannartz, fob, undtT the inspection of Andrew, 
bisho]) of Aleria. Another edition was printed in 
tiu! same year .at Venice, by Vjildarfer; and a 
third .at Venice, in 14 72, by Anih(‘rgau, both in 
folio; besides Avhieh there is a fourth, iii very 
ancient characters, without date, name of place 
or printer, wliich many Ihhliograpiiers helicvc to 
be the earliest of all. The most useful editions 
arc those of.Io. lloigny, fob, Paris, 1.53(), contsun- 
ing a com{)lete collection of all the coimnentaries 
Avliich h.ad appeanid up to that d.ate; of (inmvius, 
3 vols. ill 0 parts, Amsterdam, lf)D.5—KJhbO, fonu- 
ing })a.rt of tlie scries of ^hlI•ionnn t!lassies in lha>., 
and comprising among other aids the notes of 
Ar.anutiu.s and liainhinus entire ; to wliich we may 
add that of Klotz, Leipzig, 133.5, 3 vols. 3vo,, with 
excellent introductions and annotations in the Ger¬ 
man language. The best edition of each spi'ech 
will be noticed when discussing the speech itself. 

3. CORUESI’ONDENCE. 

Cicero during the most important period of his 
life maintained a close corrosjanidence with Atticus, 
and with a wide circle of literary and political 
friends and coniiexions. Copies of these letters 
do not seem to have been systematically preserved, 
.and so late as b. c. 44 no regular collection had 
h(!en formed, although Tiro wm at that time in 
possession of about seventy, which he is supposed 
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to have pnhiiblied with large additions after the 
death of hi.s jiatron. {Ad Ait. xvi. 5, comp, ad 
Fain. xvi. 17.) We now have in all upwards of 
eight hundred, undoubtedly genuine, extending 
over a sjiace of 2b’ years, and commonly arranged 
in tlie following manner : 

1. “ Epi.stoliiram ad I’amiliares s. Ejhstolarum 
ad Diversos Libri XVI,” titles which liave been 
jiermittcd to keep tlieir ground, although the for¬ 
mer tamveys an inaccurate idea of tin; conti'iits, 
and the latter is bad Latin. The volume contaiins 
a series of 42b epistles, commencing with a formal 
congratulation to i*onipcy on liis success in the 
JMitliridatic war, written in the course of n. u. b2, 
and terminating w'illi a note to (!assius, deKjiatclied 
alioul the hegiiiiiing of .Inly, n, c. 43, announcing 
that Lepidus had been d(*clared a public enemy by 
the senate, in consequence of having gone over to 
Antony. 'I'liey are not placed in chronological 
order, but tliose uddnissed to t!ie same individuals, 
w'ith their replies, wIkmv tlies<‘ exist, are groupcal 
logetlier Avitliont reference to tin; date of the rest. 
Thus the whoh; of thosi^ in tin* tliird hook are 
addressed to Appius Piilcln'r, liis predecessor in tlie 
government of Cilicia; those of the fuurtcieiith to 
'IVrentia; those of the lifteenth to 'I'iro; tliose of 
the fourth toSulpiciiis, l\lurc(.‘llus, and Eigulus, with 
rej)li(>s from the two Ibrnier; while the whole of 
those in tlnr eighth arc from M. Caeliiis Rufus, 
most of them transmitted to (.'iciTo wliili* in his 
jiroviuco, containing full jiarticulars of all the poli¬ 
tical and social gossip of the metropolis. 

2. “ Epistolaruin ad T. Poiiqioniuin Atticum 
Libri XVI.” A series of 31)b ejiistles addriissed to 
Atticus, of which eleven were written in tin* years 
B. c. (iB, b7, b.5, and ()2, the remainder after the 
end of It. c. b2, and the last in Nov. b. c. 44. {Ad 
Att. xvi. 1.5.) They are for the most part in 
chronological order, although dislocations occur 
here and there. Oceasioiially, copies of letters re¬ 
ceived from or sent to others—from Gaesrir, Antony, 
Balbus, Ilirtius, (Jppius, to Dolabi'lla, I’Uincus, i^.c., 
arc included; and to tlie Kith of the last hook no 
les.s than six are siilijoined, to Plaiicus, Capito, and 
C'iipienniu.s. 

3. “’Epistolaruin ad (j|. Fnitreni Lihri 111.” 
A scries of 23 epistles addressi-d to his brother, 
the hrst written in n. c. 53, while Quintus was 
still propraetor of Asia, containing an admirable 
summary of the duties and obligations of a provin¬ 
cial goA'crnor; the last towards the end of b. c. 54. 

4. We find in most editions ** Epistolaruin ad 
Brutura Liber,” a series of eighteen ejiistles all 
written after the death of C’ai’sar, clevtui from 
Cicero to Brutus, six from Brutus to Cicero, and 
one from Brutus to Atticus. To thi'se are added 
eight more, first pulilislied by Cratamler, five from 
CietTo to Brutus, three from Brutus to Cicero. 
'I'he geiuiiiiencss of tliese two hooks has proved a 
fruitful source of controversy, .'uid the question 
cannot l»e said to lie even now fully decided, al¬ 
though the majority of scholars incline to believe 
them spurious. [Brutus, No. 21.] 

5. In addition to the above, collections of letters 
by Cicero are ipioted by A'arious authors and gram¬ 
marians, but little has been preserved except the 
names. 'J’lms we can trace that there must have 
once existed two books to (Jornelius Nepos, three 
books to Caesar, three books to Pansa, nine books 
to Ilirtius, eight books to M. Bnitus, two books to 
young M. Cicero, more than one book to Calvus, 
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more than one book to Q. Axius, single letters to 
M. Titinius, to Cato, to Caerellia, and, under tlie 
title of “ EpistoLi ad Pompcium,'’ a lengthened 
narrative of the events of his consulship. (Ascon. 
ad Oral, pro Plane, c. 34, pro SuU. c. 24.) 

Notwithstanding the manihild attractions offered 
by the oth(ir works of Cicero, we believe that the 
m.an of taste, the historian, the anti(|uary, and the 
student of liuman nature, would willingly resign 
them all rather than be deprived of the Epistles. 
Greece can furnish us with more profound philoso¬ 
phy, and witli superior oratory; but the ancient 
world has left ua nothing that could supply the 
place of these letters. Whether we regard thc^m 
us mere specimens of style, at one time rellecting 
the conversational tone of familiar every-day life 
in its most graceful form, at another sparkling with 
wit, at another claiining uftplause as works of art 
belonging to the liigbcist class, at an«)ther couched 
iji all the stitf courtesy of diploma lie reserve; or 
Avhether we consider tin; ample materials, derived 
from the purest and most inaecossibh; sountes, 
which they supply for a history of the Roman con¬ 
stitution during its last struggles, uiTonling a deep 
insight into the personal dispositions and motives 
of t/io chief leaders,—or, finally, seek and find in 
them a complete key to tlie chaiucter of Cicero 
liimself^ unlocking as they do the most hidden 
secrets of his thoughts, rev<'aling tin; whole man in 
all his greatness and all his meanness,—their value 
is altogether inestimable. To attempt to give any 
idea of their contents would be to analyze each in¬ 
dividually. 

The Kditio Princeps of the ICpistnJm- <«1 /■ami 
Haras was printed in 14(17, 4to., being tlu; first 
work wbicb issued from the pntss of yweyiilieym 
and J’auiiariz at Rome. A second edition of it 
was pulili.shcd by these typographers in 14(1.0, fob, 
under the inspecu'ou of Amlriiw of Aleria, and two 
others were produced in tlie same your at Venice 
by Jo. de Spira. 

Editions of the Eputolna a<l Atliaiun., <td J/1 
ad Q. Fratraiu., were printed in 1470 at 
Rome by Sweyiiheym and Paiinartz, and at Veiiici' 
by Nicol. Jenson, lioth in folio; they are taken 
from diffenuit MSS., and bibliograpliers cannot 
decidir to wiiich precedence is due. Tin; first which 
exhibited a tolerable text was tliat of P. Victorias, 
Florence, lo71, wliicli follows the MS. eojiy made 
by Petrarch. Tin; commentaries of P. Manutius 
attached to the Aldine of I5 JJ>, and fnujuently ri*- 
printed, are very valuable. 

The most useful edition is tlial of Sebiitz, (J vols. 
8vo., llal, 1009—12, containing the wliole of the 
Epistles, except tliose to Rnitus, arranged in chro¬ 
nological order and illustrated with explanatory 
notes. The student may add to tJiese the transla¬ 
tion into French of the letters to Atticus )»y Mon- 
gault, Paris, 1730, and into (lenuan of all the 
letters by Wieland. Zurich, 1000—1021, 7 vols. 
Ovo., and the Avork of Al)eken, Cicero in seinen 
Briefen^ llanov. 1035. 

4. PoETiCAL 'W’^ORKS. 

Cicero appears to have acquired a taste for 
poetical composition while prosecuting his studies 
under Archias. Most of Ins essays in this depart¬ 
ment belong to his (sarlier years; they must be 
regarded as exercises undertaken for improvement 
or amusement, and they certainly in no way in 
creased his reputation. 
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1. ** Versus Iloinerici. Translations from Ho¬ 
mer. (See dev. 18.) The lines which are 
found de Divin. ii. 30, Tusaulan. iii. 2G, 9, dc Fin. v. 
18; Augustin, r/c Civ. Dei, v. 0, amounting in jill 
to 44 hexameters, may be held as specimens. 

% * A rati Phacnonmia. 

3. ** A rati Pro<f>tostiea. 

About two-thirds of the former, amounting to 
upwards of five hundred hexameter lines, of which 
470 arc nearly continuous, have been preserved, 
while twenty-seven only of the latter remain. 
The tmnslation is for the most part very close— 
the; dull copy of a dull original. Roth pieces were 
juveliue oflbrts, although subseqiu'ntly corrected 
and embellished. {De JVut, J)eur. ii, 41, comp. 
ail Ail. ii.}.) fAiiATi's, Avienus, Gkrmam- 
ens.j 

4. •* Ah-ijoiiof. Capitelinus {(iordian. 3) men¬ 
tions a ])oem niid(;r this name ascribed to Cicero, 
of which nearly two lines are quoted by Nonius. 
(,v. r. J*raeri//s.) 

5. Uiorius. ) .. V , 

7. ** J/un(ni. I’oui' hexameter lines in praise 
of Terence from this poem, tlm geimral subject of 
wliirh is unknown, are quoted b}'^ Suetonius. {Vil. 
Tereul. 5.) 

0. * * hfarias. Written b(*fore the year B. c. 
02. (/A‘ Lap. i. I; \’'eli. Pat. ii. 20.) A spirited 
fragment of tliirtt'cn lu'xamctor lines, describing a 
ju'odigy witnessed by Marius and interpreted by 
iiim as an omen of success, is quoted in de 
Diviitidionc (i. 17), a. single line in the de Lepifms 
(i. 1), and an<»tlu r by Isidorus. {Drip. xix. 1.) 

9. * l)e Heliiis in Cunsiilalu pestis. Cicero wrote 
a history of bis own consulsbij), first in Greek 
prose, whicli he finished before the month of June, 
n. c. GO {ad Alt. ii. I), and soon afterwards a Latin 
poem on the same subject, divided, it would seem, 
into three jiart.s. A fragment consisting of seventy- 
eight bexanu'ters, is quoted from the s(M‘Oiid book 
ill the de Divinationc {\. 11-13), three lines from 
tile third in a letter to Atticus (ii. 3), and one 
verse by Nonius, {s. r. Firntns ) 

10. ** l)c mais Tamporihus. We are informed 

by Cicero in a lotti'r bi'longing to n. c. 54 {ad Fain, 
i. 9), that he had written three hooks in verse 
upon his own times, including, as we gather from 
his words, an account of liis exile, his sufferings, 
and his recall—the wliolc being probably a con¬ 
tinuation of the j)iece last mentioned. Four dis¬ 
jointed lines only remain (Quintil. xi. 1. § -4, ix. 
4. J;4l), one of wlilch is, ‘•‘Cedant anna togae 
concodat laurea linguae,” and tlie other, the un¬ 
lucky jingle so well known to us from Juvenal (x. 
122), () Ibrtiniatam nuUun me consule Ronuun.” 

]] '/amclastis. An elegy upon sonic un¬ 
known theme. One line and a word arc found in 
the eommciitary of Servius on Virgil. (Eel. i. 50.) 

12. * * Jjihidlas Jmmlaris. l>ur acquaintance 
with this is derived solely from Quintilian (viii. G. 

§ 73), who qiu>tes a punning coupli't as the words 
of Cicero “ in quodam joculari libello.” 

13. Pontius Cfaucus. Plutarcli tells us that 
Cicero, while yet a boy, wrote a little poem in 
tetrameters with tin; above title. The subject is 
unknown. (Pint. Cic. 2.) 

14. Epiprammxi in Tironcm. Mentioned by 
I’liny. {Ep. vii. 4.) 

The poetical and other fragments of Cicero are 
given in their most accurate form, ivith useful iu- 
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troductory notices, iu the edition of the whole 
works by Nobbe, 1 vol. 4to., Leipz. 1827, and 
again with some improvements by Orelli, vol. iv. 
pt. ii., 1828. 

5. Historical and Miscellaneous Works. 

1. * * Dc imds Consiiiis s. Moomm Coimliortmi 
Eapositio. We find from Asconius and St. Augus¬ 
tin that Cicero publislu'd a work under stniu* sach 
title, in justification of his own policy, at the 
period when he hiared that he might lose his elec¬ 
tion for the consiilshij), in consequence of the op¬ 
position and intrigues of f'rassus and Caesar. A 
few sentences only rcinairi. (Ascon. ad Omt. in j 

Ciiud.; Augustin, c. Julian. 7V/in/. v. 5; 
I'ronto, Elocut.) 

2. JJn Cansuhil/i (TTfpl rrji virareias). The only 
purely historical work of Cicero was a commentary 
on liis own consnJshi]), writUni in dreek and 
finished before the month of June, n. c. 88, not 
one word of which has been saved. (Jd Alt. ii. 

1 ; I*lut. 8; llion Cass. xlvi. 21 ; comp. uA 
Fani. V. 12.) 

8. J)e haude. Caosaris. It is clear from the 
conuuenceuient of a letter to Atticus (iv. .o ; 10th 
Aiiril, n. (;. .'iO), that iheero had written a book or 
jiiiinphlet in praise of Caesar. Hi- du«'s not give 
the title, and was evidently not a little ashamed of 
his performance. 

■1. * * vl/. s. hau.'. ]\f. (Atonh. A ]>anegy- 
ric upoji Cato, eonifioscd after his death at L'tica 
in n. c. 48, to whicli Caesar repli(*d in a work en¬ 
titled Anlicafo. [(JAEs.tK, p. 5.55, a.] A few 
words only renuiin. {Ad Atl. .\ii. 48 ; (Jell. xiii. 
1.8; Atacrob. vi. 2; J'risriiiiu x. 8, j). 4<15, ed. 
Krehl.) 

5. La?ts Porcido. A paiu'gyric on Portia, llie 
sister of M. Cato and wile of Jj. Domitns Aiiemt- 
l).nbu.s, written in n, c. 45, soon after her death. 
{Ad Alt. xiii. 87, 48.) 

8. * * Ofconomica r.v Xt n(i]>li 07 itc. Prob.'ibly not 
so much a close translation as an adiij»tution of tlie 
treatise of Xenoj)hou to the wants and habits of 
the Jioniuns. Jt wa.s conijiosed in tin* year u. r. 
88, or in 78, and was divided into three books, 
the arguimmts of which have been pr(‘served by 
.'^ervius. The first detailed the duties of the mis¬ 
tress of a household at home, the second the duties 
of the master of a household out of doors, the 
third was upon agriculture. The most important 
I’ragments are contained iu the eleventh and twelfili 
books of Columella, wliich together with those 
di'rived from other sources have been carefully 
collected by Nobbe {(■icenniis Ojicra^ Leipzig, 
1827), and Avill be found in Orelli's Curro^ viil. iv. 
})t. 2. p. 472. (8erv. ud Vinj. iU:or</. i. 48; Cic, 
dc Off. ii. 24.) 

7. Choroyraphia. Prisciaii, according to the text 
usually received (xvi.l 8),mentions "*Chorogmphiam 
('ieeronianam,” but the most recent eilitor, Krehl, 
BuiqiosoH “■ orthographiam ” to be the true reading, 
while others substitute “ chronographiam.” If 
“ elmrograjihia” be correct, it may refer to the geo¬ 
graphical work in which Cicero was engaged R. c. 
58, as wc read in letters to Atticus. (ii. 4, 8, 7.) 

8. Admiranda. A sort of commonplace book or 
legisler of eurioiis facts referred to by tlie elder 
18iny. (//. N. xsxi. 8, 28, comp. xxix. 18, vii. 2, 
21 .) 

It is doubtful whether works under the follow¬ 
ing titles were ever written by Cicero :— 
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1. De Orthnjraphia. 2. Dc Re Mil liar i. 8. 
Synonyma. 4. De Numcrosa Oratione ud Tb'onem. 
5. Orpheus s. de Adolcscenle Studiuso. C. De Mc- 
vioria. Any tracts which have been published 
from time to time under the above titles as works 
of Cicero, such as the De He Miliiari attached to 
many of the older editions, are unquestionably 
spurious. (Sec Angelo Mai, Cataloy. Cod. Aiu~ 
Lros. cl. ; Bandini, Cataloy. Jiihl. Diureiit. iii. p. 
48.5, and Suppl. ii. p. 881 ; Fabric. liiUl, Lat. i. 
p. 211; Orelli, Cieenmis Opera, vol. iv. pt. ii. 
p. 584.) 

The Editio Princeps of the collected works of 
Cicero was printed at Milan by Alexander Mimi- 
tiamis, 4 vols. fol., 1488, and reprinted with a few 
changes due to Budaeiis by Badiii.s Aseensius, 
Paris, 4 vol.s. fob, 1511. Aldus Alanutius and 
Naugerius published a complete edition in 9 vols. 
fob, V«mct., 1519 —1528, which served as the 
model f(»r the second of Aseensius, Paris, 1522, 2 
or 4 vols. fol. None of tlie above were derived 
from MS. authorities, hut were; merely copies of 
various cariiirr impressions. A gradual progress 
toward.s a i>nro text is e.\hi)nt('d in those which 
follow:— (h'lilunder, Basil. 1528, 2 vols. fol., cor¬ 
rected by Bentiinis after ciutiiin Heidelberg MSS.; 
JJrrrayi/ts. Ikisil. 158-1, 4 vols. fob; Junla, Von. 
1.584—1587, 4 vols. fob, an entirely new recension 
by Petrus Victorius, who devoted his attention 
espeeially to the com’clion of the Epistles from the 
Mediceau MSS. ; Car. Sb’phanm, Paris, 155.5, 4 
vols. fol., containing many new readings from 
M.SS. ill France ; DhmiiAns Lutubiaas, Lutet. ap. 
Bernanlmn Turri.sammi, 1.588, 4 vols. fol., with an 
amjde coninu'ntarv,— iu every rosjiect morewortiiy 
of praise than any of the foregoing, and of the 
greatest im])ortanee to the critic ; LV«/er, Hamburg, 
Fridn'ii. 1818, 4 vols. fob, including the collations 
of sundry (.lennan, Belgian, and French MSS., fol¬ 
lowed in a great measure liy Jac. Cnmovius, Ijiig. 
Bat. 1891, 4 Vols. 4to., ami by Vi rburyitis, Amst. 
\Wtstehi. 1724, 2 vols. fol., or 4 vols. 4to., or 12 
vols. 8vo., wliieli compri'licnds also a largo collection 
of note.s by earlier .scholars ; Oliret, Genev. 1748— 
1749, 1> vobs. 4to., with a conimentaxy ““ in u.sum 
Helphini,” very frequently reprinted ; Ernesfi, 
Hal. Sax. 1774—1777, 5 vols. 8vo., in 7 parts, 
iiinueasurahly .superior, with all it.s defects, t(i any 
of its }»redecessors, and still held by some as the 
standard; S-liiitz, Lips. 1814—1828, 20 vols., 
.small 8vo., iu 28 parts, with ns('fid [irolegoinena 
and .summaries preiix(*d to tlic various w«)rks. 'i’he 
small editions ]»rinted by A7:rcr<V, Amst. 1881— 
1(>9.9, 11 vols. 12mo., by Foulis, Gbisg. 1749, 20 
vobs. 18mo., and by Jiarbuu, Paris, 1788, 14 vols. 
l2mo., lire much e.steemed on account of their 
neatness and accuracy. 

All others must now, however, give jxbtco to 
that of Orelli, Turic. 1828—1887, 9 vobs. 8vo., in 
J 8 parts. The tt*.xt has been revised with great 
industry and judgtticnt, and is as pure as our pn^- 
H(mt re.sourees can render it, Avhilc the vahuible 
and well-arr:uigi'd selection of readings placed at 
the bottom of each page enable tlie scholar to form 
an opinion for himself. There is unfortunately no 
commentary, hut this want is in some degree sup¬ 
plied by an admirable “ Unomastieon Tullianuni,” 
drawn up by Grelli and Baiter jointly, which 
forms the three concluding volumes. 

The scventii volume contains the Scholiasts upon 
Cicero, C. Marius Victoriiuis, Rufmus, C. Julius 
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Victor, Boethius, Favonius Eulogfius, Asconius 
Pedianus, Scholia Bobiensia, Scholiasta Gronovi- 
anus. \ 

(>. Q. Tullius Cicero, son of No. 2, was born 
about n. c. 102, and was educated along with his 
elder brother, the orator, whom he accompanied to 
Athens in «. c. 79. (/>e Fin. v. 1.) In n. c. 6*7 
lie was elected aedile, and held the office of pnietor 
in Ji. c. 62. After his period of service in the cit}* 
Jiad expired, he succeeded L. Flaccus as governor 
of Asia, where he remained for upAvards of thriie 
years, and during liis administmtion gave great 
offence to many, both of tlie Greeks and of his 
own countrymen, by his violent temper, unguarded 
languagt!, and the eornij)tion of his favourite fived- 
inan, Statius. The murmurs arising from these 
excesses called forth from Marcus that ceh'hrnted 
letti'i {ad Q. Fr. i. 2), in wliich, after warning liim 
of his faults and of tlu; unfavourable iiujuvssion 
which the^’ luid jiroduced, he proceeds to d('tail 
the (lualilications, duties, and conduct of a pj'rfect 
pnivincial ruler, Quintus returned home in n. c. 
o6, soon after his hrnther had gone' into exile, and 
(Ui his ap])r()ach to Rome was met b^y a large Ixuly 
of the citi/eus {pro Sr.rL .‘11), who had flocked to¬ 
gether to do him lumour. He exerted himself 
.strenuously in promoting all the scheme's devised 
for procuring the reeall of the exile, in ceinseepu'nce' 
of which he was thn'aU'iied with a criminal prose*- 
cutiou by App. C'lamlius, son of C. Chtdius {(n! Alt. 
iii. 17), and on one occasion nearly fell a \ieiim to 
the violence of one of tlu; mercenary mobs led on 
by the demagogues. {Fro Sc.rt. ?d>.) In ii. <•. no 
be was appointed legates to ('aesar, wliom be at- 
tendeil on the ex])e(lilion to llritain, and on their 
return was despatched with a legion to winter 
among the Nervii. (n. c. 54.) Here, immediately 
after the disastiu’s of Titurius Sabinus and Anrun- 
cideius Clotta, liis camp was sudtieidy attackiul by 
a vast multitude of the hlhurones and otlun* tribe's 
which had besen roused to insurrection by Ambi- 
orix. Tlui assault was closely pressed for several 
days ill succession, but so eiiergiitic were the mea¬ 
sures adopt('d by Cicero, although at that very 
tinu! sullering from great bodily weakness, and so 
bravely was he supported by his soldiers, that they 
Avere enabled to hold out until relii.'ved by Caesar, 
Avho was loud in his coniinendations of the troops 
and their commander. (Cues. Ji. (/. v. 24, &c..) 

(Quintus was one of tlie legr.ti of the orator in 
Cilicia, u. c. 51, took the chief comuland of the mili¬ 
tary operations against the mountaineers of the 
Syrian frontier, and U}»on the breaking out of the 
civil war, insist('d U]jon sharing his fortunes and 
following him to the camp of I'ompey. {Ad AH. 
ix. 1,6.) Up to this time the most perfect coiifi- 
denci' and the wtirmest afli'ctiou subsisted between 
the brothers; but after the battle of Pharsalia 
(m. c;. 46) the jmunger, giving waj'^ to the bitter¬ 
ness of a hasty temper exasperated by dis!i]»})oint- 
nient, and stimulated by the representations of his 
son, indulged in tin' most \dolent language towjirds 
M. Cicero, wrote h'tters to the most distinguished 
persons in Italy loading him Avitli abuse, and, pro¬ 
ceeding to Alexandria, made his ])cace Avith Caesiir. 
(n. c. 47.) {Ad AIL xi. 5, .9, HI, 14—16, 20.) A 
r('couciliation took place after bis return to Italy ; 
but we hear little more of him until the year n. c. 
4.’», Avlien he fell a An’ctim to the proscription of the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus, in addition to his military reputation. 
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was an aspirant to literary fame also, and in poetry 
Cicero considered him superior to himself. {Ad Q. 
Fr. iii. 4.) The fact of his having composed four 
tmgedies in sixteen days, oven although they may 
have been mere translations, does not ini])ress us 
Avith a high idea of the probable quality of his pro¬ 
ductions {ad Q. Fr. iii. 5); but Ave possess no spe¬ 
cimens of his pow'ers in this department, with the 
exception of twenty-four hexameters on tlie tAvelve 
signs, and an epigram of four lim^s on the love of 
AA'omen, not very complimentary to the sex. {An- 
Hiolot/. Lai. V. 41, iii. 66.) In prose we have an 
addre.ss to liis brother, entitled De Fvtitionc. Con- 
.snlalns., ill Avilicli ho gives him very sonml advice 
as to the best method of attaining liis object. 

Quintus AA'as married to I’oinponia, sister of 
I Attiens ; but, from incompatibility of temper, their 
union was singularly nnliajifiy. As an exaiiqile of 
tlii;ir matrimonial sqiiabbh's, ibe reader may ri'l’cr 
to a. letter addn'ssed to Attiens (v. 1), AvliicIi con¬ 
tains a most graphic and amusing description of a 
scene AAdiich took ])lace in the presence of the lady’s 
brother-in-la\A% (Appian, Ji. (\ i\. 20 ; Dion Cass, 
xl. 7, xlvii. 10.) 

7. M. 'ruLLH's (bcKUo, only son of the orator 
and liis uib' 'J'erentia, Avas lioru in tlie year u. c. 
65, on tiu' very day, ajqiarently {t/d At/, i, 2), on 
Avliieh Jj. .lulius Ctiesur and C. Alarcius Figulus 
wen' ch'cti'il consuls. He is frequently spoken of, 
Avliile a boy, in terms of the Avarmest alVection, in 
tIu' letters <d‘ bis fatluir, Avbo Avatched over his 
('diM-ation with the most (!arnest care, and made 
him tlie coiiipuiiion of liis journey to Cilicia, (h. (’. 
51.) The autumn afti'r tliinr arrival he was sent 
along with his school-fellow and cousin, Quintus, 
to pay a visit to king Doiotarus {ad. Ait. v. 17), 
Avhile the jiroconsul and hislegati were prosecuting 
the wmr against the highlanders of Amamis. He 
returned to Italy at the end of ii. c. 50, AV’as in- 
v('st(‘d with the manly gown at Arjiiiiuin in the 
course of March, u. c. 49 (ad. Ail. ix. 6, 1.9), lieiiig 
then in his sixteenth year, passed over to Greece 
and joiiK'd the army of Pompey, Avhere ho received 
the eominand of a sijuadron of cavalry, gaining 
gri'at applause from his general and from the Avhole 
army by the skill Avhicli he displayed in military 
e.vercises, and liy the steadiness with which he 
t'lidured the toils of a soldier’s life. {Dc Off. ii. 

16.) AfO'r the battle of Pliarsalia he remained at 
Rriuidisiuin until tlie arrival of Caesar from the 
Fast {ad I<am. xiA'. 11, at/ Ait. xi. 16), was clioscii 
soon afterwards (b. c. 46), along with young 
(^)uiiitus and a certain M. C.'Uisius, to fill the office 
of aedile at Arpinum {ad Fain. xiii. 11), and the 
folloAviiig spring (b. c. 45) expressed a strong wish 
to procei'd to Spain and take part in the war 
against his fonner friends. He Avas, however, 
persuaded by his fatliiT to abandon this ill-judged 
project {ad AH. xii. 7), ami it aa'.ts determined 
that he should jirocecd to Athens and tlu'rc prose¬ 
cute his studies, along Avitli several persons of his 
oAA'Ji age iH'longiiig to tlie most distinguished 
families of Rome. Here, although provided with 
an allowance upon the most liberal scale {ad Att. 
xii. 27, 32), he fell into irregular and extruAXigant 
habits, led astniy, it is said, by a rhetorician 
named Gorgias. The young man seems to have 
been touched by the remonstrances of Cicero and 
Atticiis, and in a letter addressed to l iro {ad Fam. 
xvi. 21), expresses great shame and sorrow for his 
past misconduct, giving an account at the same 
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time of his reformed mode of life, .and diligent ap¬ 
plication to philosophy under Cratippusof Mytilene 
—representations confirmed by the testimony of 
various individuals who visited him .at tiuit period. 
(/Id Alt, xiv. 1(), XV. 4, f), 17, ‘20, xvi. 1, odFam. 
xii. IG.) After the death of Caesar he was raised 
to the rank of military tribune by Ikutus, gained 
over the legion comm.anded by L. Piso, the lieu¬ 
tenant of Antonins, defeated .ond took prisoner C. 
Antonias, .and did much good service in the course 
of the Macedonian c.ampaign. When the republi¬ 
can .army was broken up by tlic roxit at Philippi, 
he joined Sext. Pompeius in Sicily, and taking ad- 
viintage of the amnesty in favour of exiles, which 
funned one of th(‘ terms of the convention between 
that chief and the triumvirs when they concluded 
a short-lived ])eace (H. c. 159), returned to the 
metrojjolis. Here lie lived in retirement and ol>- 
scnrity, until ()(:tavianns, touched perhaps Avith 
ri'inorse on account of liis former tre.aeherv to the 
family, caused him to be admitted into tlui college 
of augurs, and after his final rupture with Aiito- 
nv, as'.umed liim as his colleague in the cousul- 
slii]i. (n. 1)0, from Pith lSe])t.) I»y a singular 

eoincidence, the despateli .•uinounciug tlie capture 
ol' ih(“ fi('et of Antony, wliich Avas immediately fol¬ 
lowed by bis death, Av.as addressed to the new 
consul in his official capacity, and thus, siiys 
J’lnt.arch, the divine justice reserA'cd the com¬ 
pletion of Antony's punishment for the house of 
Cicero,” for the arrival of the intelligimce was im¬ 
mediately followed by a decree that all statues 
and monuments of Antony should be destroy<*d, 
and that no individual of that family' should in 
time eoming hear tin' nanu' of Marcus. Middleton 
has liilli'ii into the mistake' of supposing that the 
victory thus announced was the liattle of Actiuni, 
liut this was fought about ('leven mouths before 
tlu' event in (jm-stion. Soon after the termination 
of liis ofliee, Cicero Avas nominated governor of 
Asia, or, according to others, of Syria, and Ave 
bear no more of him. 

Young Cicero aa'us one of those ebaraeters whose 
name would never luive ajipearcd on the page of 
history had it not been for the fame of his father ; 
;iml that fame provial to a certain extent a misfor¬ 
tune, since it attracted the eyi's of the Avorld t») A'a- 
lious follies and A'ices which might liave escaped nn- 
I’oticed in one enjoying a less illustrious parentage. 
Although naturally indolent {<id Ait. vi. 1), the 
advantages of education Avere by no means lost 
upon him, as avc may infer from the style .and tone 
of tliose tAvo epistles Avbich h.ave been ])reserved 
{ad Fam. xvi. ‘21, ‘25), Avhich proA'e tlmt the praise 
liestowed on his compositions by his father did not 
proceed from mere blind p.artiality {lul Ait. xiA'. 7. 
XV. 17), while his merits as a soldier seem unques¬ 
tionable. I'lvcn the stories of his dissipation scarcely 
justify the bitterness of Sem-ca and Pliny, the lat¬ 
ter of Avliom records, upon the authority of Tergilla, 
that lie was able to swalloAv two congii of wine at 
a draught, and that on one occasion, Avhcii intoxi¬ 
cated, ho threw a cup at IVI. Agrijqi.a, an anecdote 
which Middleton, Avho is determined to see no 
fault in any one bearing tlie n.amc of Cicero, oddly 
enough quotes as an e.xample of courage and high 
spirit. 

(l*lin. H. N. xxii. 3, &c., xiv. 2d; Seiiec. 
Snasor. G, dc ficnej'. iv. 30; Plot. Cic. .and Urui.; 
Appian, li. C. iv. 19, ‘20, v, 2 ; Dion Cass. xlv. 15, 
xlvi. 3, Id, 41, 10.) 
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8. Q. Tullius Cickro, son of No. 6, and of 
Poniponia, sister of Atticus, must have been born 
about B. c. 66 or 67, for we find that it was pro¬ 
posed to invest him with the manly gown in the 
year b. u. 51 (ad Alt. v. 20). He passed a consi¬ 
derable portion of his boyhood Avith his cousin 
Marcus, under the eye of his uncle, whom he ac¬ 
companied to Cilicia, and who at an early period 
remarked his restless vehemence and self-confidence, 
observing that he required tlie curb, while his own 
son stood in need of the spur (ad Alt. vi. 1, 3, 7), 
although he at the same time had formed a favour¬ 
able opinion of liis disposition from the propriety 
with Avhich he comUicted himself amidst the 
wrangling of liis parents (ad Alt. I, c.). llefore 
leaving (Ucilia, however, lie ay>pears to have begun 
to entertain some doubts of his nephew’s upright¬ 
ness, .and these suspicions Avere fully A'erified by a 
letter Avhich the youth, tempted it Avnuld seem by 
the prospect of ;i great rt*ward, dr'Spatched to Caesar 
soon after the outbreak of the ci\ii Avar, lietraying 
the design which Jiis father and his uncle h.ad 
formed of quitting Italy, (Ad Ait. x. ^^7.) His 
unamiabhr temper broke forth Avith sav.age violence 
after the battle of I’liarsalia, Avlicn he loaded his 
uncl<* Avith the most virulent vitiqioration in liojies 
that he might tlins the more easily propitiate the 
conqueror. Having obtained pardon from Caesar 
he aceoiiipanieil him to Spain, ever seeking to gain 
favour by railing against his own nearest relations, 
and after the death of tin' dictator Avas for ,a Avliile 
till! riglit-liand man of Antony (</d yD/. xiv.‘20), 
hut, huAiiig taken some olfeiice, with eharacleristic 
fickleness he went over to Jlrutus and Cassius, by 
I whom be Avas kindly received, was in consequence 
incliufi'd in tin* proscription of the triumvirs, .and 
was put to death at llonie in IJ. c. 43. He is said 
. on this oceavioii to have in some degree made 
amends for his fornu'r errors by the steadfastness 
j Avith Avhich lie rt'fused to divulge the jilace where 
his fatlier was coiici'aU'd, ovi'ii aa'Iicu pressed by 
torture. (Dion ('ass. xlvii. 10.) [W. K.] 

CiClIHJ'NUS, the name of a patrician family 
of the Veturia gens. Varro says {L. L. A'ii. 01, 
ed. Muller), that the Veturii obtained tlie surname 
of Cicurii from their quiet and domesticated (cici/r) 
dis])Osition. Cicuriiiiis seems to have been the 
name of twai distinct liimilies of the Veturia gens, 
Avhich were called respectively the Crassi Cicuriiii 
and (icmini Cicurini: the members of each are 
given below in chronological order. 

1. P. Vktuuius (jkmi.\i!s Cicuhinus, consul 
n. c. 400 Avith T. Aebutius Klv.a. In this year siege 
AA'as laid to Fidenae, Crustuincria Avas taken, and 
Pr;ieneste revolted from the Latins to the itomans. 
Jn Livy (ii. 10) his pr.ieiiomeu is Catus, but Diony¬ 
sius (v. 5o) has FuMitis; and the latter name is yoe- 
fenable, as it seems likely enough that theP. Vetu- 
rius, Avho was one of the iirst two quaestors, was 
the same as the consul. (Plat. Foj>/ic. 1*2.) 

2. T. VKTUKiiJss (Ieminus CieuiUNiis, consul 
B. c. 404 witii A. Virginius Tricostiis Caelioinau- 
tauus, in Avhich year the plebs seceded to the sacred 
mountain, and the tribun.atc of the yilebs was esta¬ 
blished. Cicurimis Avas sent against tlie Aequi, 
Avho inv.adt'd the Latin territory this year; but 
they retired at Ids approach, .and took refuge in 
the mouutaius. (Liv. ii. ‘28-30 ; Dionys. vi. 34 ; 
Ascon. in (hruvL p. 7G, ed. (Jrelli.) 

3. T. Vktuuii s Hkmini .s Ckmirinus, consul 
». <•. Pej, with li. Lucretius Triciptinus, defeated 
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the Volsc’u and on this account entered the city 
with the honour of an ovation. (Liv. iii. 8, 10; 
Dionys. ix. 69 ; Diod. xi. 81.) 

4. C. VBTiritiirs P. f. (tkminus Cn tTiiiMis, 
consul B. c. 4/}!} with T. Romilius Rocus Vaticaniis, 
marched with his colleague against the Aequi. 
They defiiated the eiieiny, and gained immense 
booty, which however they did not distribute 
among the soldiers, hut sold on account of the 
poverty of tlni treasury. Tiiey were in conscujueiice 
both brought to trial in the lUixt year ; Veturius 
was accused by L. Alienas, the })lebeian aedile, 
and sentenced to ])ay a liiu* of 10,000 asses. As 
so?ne comf»ensation for liis ill-treatment by the 
plebeians he was eh'cted augur in 4r).’l. (Liv. iii. 
31, 3'2 ; Dionys. x. 33; Diod. xii. 

5. Sf. VisTiiRiirs Sr. f. 1*. n. Cuassij.s Ciou- 
RTXUS, one of the first decemvirate, ij. o. 451 (Fast. 
Caj)itol.), called L. Veturius by Livy (iii. 33) and 
T. V^^turius by Dionysius (x. .5(»). 

(). Si*. Vktijrk^s Cha.ssus Cjcfrintts, consular 
tribune in B. c. 417. Livy (iii. 47) calls him Sp. 
RntiHus Crassus ; Imt this no doubt is a false read¬ 
ing, for Diodorus (xiii. 7) has S[). Vidurins, and 
till! Rutilia gens was moreover plebeian, and had 
not the cognomen of ('Irassus. 

7. M.VKTtiRiusTi. F. Si*. N. CrassitsCicfrinfs, 
consular tribune b. c. 30J),—the only ])atrician 
elected this year; fiis fivi* colleagues wen* all ple¬ 
beians. (Liv. v. 13 ; Diod. xiv. 54.) 

8. C. VKTrunTs Crasscs Cn'ruiN’FS. consular 
tribune B. C. 377, and a si'cond time in 3(!.0 during 
the agitation of the Liciniau laws. (Liv. vi. 32, 30; 
Diod. XV. 01, 77.) 

9. L. VKTURins L. f. Sr. n. Crassus Crr'Rinf.s, 
consular tribune two years successively, n. c. 308, 
307, in tin* latter of u'hich years the Licinian laws 
w*'ri* carried. (Liv. vi. 38, 42.) 

(’JI)A'RfA (lu^apta), a surname of the Eleusi- 
Tiian Denieter at Plieiieus, in Arcadia, derived 
eitluR- from an Arcadian dance called /ctSaptv, »ir 
from a. royal head-dress of the same name, (J'aus, 
viii, 15. § 1.) [L. S. I 

CILTX (KtAi|), a son of Agenor and Telejdiassa.. 
He and his brothers Cadmus ami Phoenix wore 
fti'iit out by their father in searcli of Kuropa, who 
liad lieen carried off by Z(*us, Cilix settled in the 
country which derived from him the name of Cili¬ 
cia, He is called the father of'I'hasus and 'J'lielie. 
(Herod, vii. 1)1 ; Apollod. iii. 1. § I ; Hvuin. /'o5. 
178 ; Diod. v. 41).) ‘|I.. 8.] 

CILLA (Ki'\Aa), a daught(*r of Laoniedoii and 
Placia or Leiicippe, and a sister of Priam. At the 
linn; when Hecahe was pr(*guaut with ]*aris, tin* 
seer At^sacus declared that mother and child must 
be put to deatli in order to avert a great calamity; 
but Priam, who referred this prophetic declaration 
to (alia and her son Menippus hy Thymoctus, 
made them suffer instead of Hecahe and Paris. 
(Apollod. iii. 12. §8; 'I'/etz. ^y^Y 7 >//. *224.)[ L.S.] 

ClLLAS or (ULLU8 (Ki'AAas- or K/AAos), the 
chari()t(*er of Pelops, whose real name, according to 
a Troezeuian tradition, was Sphaerus. His tomb 
was shewn near the town of Cilia in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the tem])le of Apollo. (Pans. v. 10. 
§ 2 ; Strah. xiii. p. 013.) [L. S. | 

CFLNII, a powerful family in the Etruscan 
town of Arretium, who seem to have been usually 
firm supporters of the Roman interests. They were 
driven out of their native town in n. c. 301, by 
the })a.rty opposed to them, but were restored by 
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[ the Romans, The Cilnii were nobles or Lucii- 
mones in their state, and some of them in ancient 
times may have held even the kingly dignity, 
(Comp. Ilor. Carm. i. 1. 1, iii. 21). 1, Sorm. i. 0. 
3.) Till the fall of the rcimhlic no separate indi¬ 
vidual of this family is mentioned, for the “ Cil- 
nius” of Silius Italicus (vii. 29) is a poetical 
creation, and the name has been rendered chiefly 
memorable by (h Cilnins Maecenas, th<^ intimate 
friend of Augustus, fM aecen'as,] It appears 
from 6e})nlchral inscriptions that the Etruscan form 
of the. name was (y'ciile or which was 

changed hy the Romans into much in the 

same way as the I'itrusc.in /jf'cw was altered into 
Liciuins. (Miiller, hUrutkn'^ i. ]i. 414.) 

('ILO or (MllliO, a Roman surname, seems to 
have h(‘(ui written in either way, as we find both 
forms on coins of the Elamiiiia gens. (Eckhel, v. 
p. 212.) The Latin grammarians, however, state 
that (V/o was applic'd to a ])ersim with a long and 
narrow head, and Vhih) to one with large or thick 
li))s. (Vb'liiis Long, p, 2234, Flav. Caper, p. 2242, 
Charis. p. 78, ed. Putschius ; Festus, s. n Cliifo.) 

C-ILD, a Roman si*nator, called hy Appian 
KtAAoug jiroserihed iu n. c. 43 (Appian, />. C. iv. 
27), may perhajis he the same as the Cilo, the 
friend of Toranius and (.'icero, whom the latter 
mentions in n, c. 45. (Cic. «</ Fam.. vi. 20.) 

CILO, or CHILD, L. FLAMI'XIIJS, occurs 
only on coins, of which a specimen is annoxed. 
'I'lii! obverse represents the head of Venus, and 
tin* reverse Victory driving a higa. The interpre¬ 
tation of the inscription on the ohversi.*, IIII. Vii;. 
]*Ri. Fl., is not certain. AVi; know that .lulins 
(ku'sar incr(*ased the niunhi'r of the snperiiitendenis 
of tin* mint from three to four, and it has therefore 
been snjiposed that this Flaminius C'hilo was om; 
of the fir.st four MifK.*rint(*ndents appointed by Cae¬ 
sar, and that the aliove letti'rs refer to this, bi ing 
eipiivalent to I// Fir //<i/itiLU', ntoiickw. (Ee- 

kliel, V. j)j). 212, 213.) 


(TfiO, .TU'NIUS, procurator of Ponius in the 
reign of Claudius, brought the Dosporan Mithri- 
dates to Rohr* in A. n. 50, and r(!ceived after- 
Avards the consular insignia, (d’ac. Ann. xii. 21.) 
Dion (lassius sjieaks (lx. 33) of him as goA’crnor of 
liithynia, and rc'lati*s an amusing tale rosyiccting 
him. The Rithynians came before Claudius to 
complain of (.'ilo having taken bribes, but as the 
emperor could not hear them on account of the 
imise, he asked those standing by his side what 
they (Kiid. Narcissus thereupon told him that they 
were returning thanks to (’ilo, upon which Clau¬ 
dius iijipointed him to the government of tlic pro- 
A’inee for two yeans longi*r. 

CILO, or (TJJLl ), P. MA'CJUS, murdered at 
Peiraeeus, in n. c. 45, M. Claudius Marcellus, who 
had been consul in 51, and killed himself imnn;- 
dlately afterwards. Cilo was a friend and client of 
Marcellus, and a rumour was circulated at the time 
hy (kiesar’s enemies, that the dictator had instigated 
him to commit the murder. Jlrutus wrote to (3icero 
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tr> defend Caesar from this charge. The red motive 
for the crime seems to have been, that Marcellas 
refused to advance Cilo a sum of money to relieve 
l»im from his embarrassments. (Cic. ad AU. xiii. 10, 
ad /'dm. iv. 12.) Valerius Maximus (ix'. 11. g 4) 
says, that Cilo liad s(!rvcd under Pom])(‘y, and 
tliat he was indignant at Mareellus preferring an¬ 
other friend to him. Livy {/'Jpit. 11.")) calls him 
C/i. Magi us. 

CILO SEPTIMIA'NTTS, L. FA'llIlJS, to 
whom an inscription quoteil liy 'rillennmt aft(;r 
Omiphrius I’anvinius gives tln^ nain(!.s Catinius 
Aeilianus Lepidus Fulginianiis, was consul in a. n. 
1.'>.3 and 201, and was tlio chosen friend of S(*p- 
timius S(!verns, ])y whom he was ajjpointed prae- 
fect of the city and tutor to his two sons. Having 
endeavoured to mediate between the brothers, he 
incurred the hatr(*d of the elde?', who after tlie 
murder of Ccta gave orders that tlu‘ man who had 
<‘ver acted towards him the ])art of a fatluT, and 
whom he laid often addressed by that title, should 
1)0 included in tlie massacre which follow(*(l. The 
soldiers hastened to the mansion of Chlo, and alter 
pluud(‘riug it of all tlie costly furniture and other 
pn‘cioufl elfeets, dragged him from the liatli, com¬ 
pelled him to walk through the streets in iiis 
wooden slippers and a single scanty garment, 
budeting him as tln'y hurried along with tlie in¬ 
tention of jmtting him to death wlimi they sliould 
have ri'aehed the ]talac<‘. This gratuitous criudty 
prov(‘d Ills salvation. For the populace, beholding 
one whom they had bemi wont to honour treated 
■uitli such indignity, began to murmur, and were 
joined liy tin* city-guards. A tumult was immi¬ 
nent, when (’aracallu came forth to meet the inoh, 
and partl_v tlirougli f<*ar, partly perhaps touched 
for a moment with coinjumction, threw his own 
cloak ov<!r tin* slnnihlers of his former precejitor, 
once more iiddrested liim as fallier and master, 
gave orders that the tribune tind his attendants 
who laid been sent to peipcUrate the crime should 
tbemselv(*s be put to death, not, says Dion, because 
they laid wisln'd to slay lln*ir victim, but because 
they had failed to do so, and contimn*d to treat 
liim witli tin* outward aemblaiico at l(*:Lst of n*- 
spoct. Tin* only other anecdote jireserved with 
regard to Cilo is, that he saved the life of Macrimis 
at the time when the latter tvas ujion the point of 
.sliaring the fate of IMautiumis ( Plautianus |, 
wIiOHi* ag(*nt In; was, and thus the destruction of 
('aiacalla was indirectly hastened by the friend 
and benefactor whom he had sought to destroy. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxvii. 4, Lxxviii. 11; Spartian. {Mra- 
caJL 4; Aurel. Viet. J'lpit. 20.) 1 W. IL] 

CTMBKU, C. A'NNIIJS, the son of Lysidicus, 
had obtained the praetorship from Cm*sar, and was 
one of Antony’s supporters iu u. (’. 13, on which 
{recount he is vehemently atUicked by Cicero. He 
was charged with, having killed his brother, whence 
Cicero calls him ironically l^kiladelphits., and per¬ 
petrates the pun Nisi forte jure Germanum CiniUT 
oceXdit.^ tlnit is, “ unless perchance he has a right 
to kill his own countryman,” as Ciiiiber is the 
mime of a German peo])le, and Gcrmmuis signifies 
in Latin both a German and a brother. (Cic. 
Vhil. xiii. 12, xi. 0; Qnintil. viii. 3. § 27; comp. 
Cic. ad Att. xv. 13; Suet. Aug. lUi.) Ciniber 
was an orator, a poet, jind an historiiin, but his 
merits were of a low order, and he is ridiculed by 
Virgil in {in epigram preserved by Quintiluin (Z.c.). 
(Huschke, De C. Annio Ciinbro, Uostoch, 1324.) 
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CIMBER, P. GABPNIUS, one of the C{itili- 
mirian conspirators, «. c. C3. (Cic. in Cat. iii. 3, 
. 0 , f), iv. G.) 

CIMBER, L. TI'LLIITS (not Tullius), one of 
the iiiurderers of C{i(:sar, it. c. 44. When Cju*sar 
finst became sui)rem(*, Ciniber was one of his 
warmest supporters (Cic. l*hi/ipp. ii. 11; Senec. 
de Jra., iii. 30); and we find Cicero making use of 
his influence with the Dictator in behalf of a 
friend {Ad Fani. vi. 12). lie w{is rew.'ird<*d 
with the province; of Bithyiiia. But for some 
r<*ason (Soiu;ca says from dis{ippointed hopes) he 
joined the conspirators. On the faOil day, Cimber 
was foremost in the ranks, under pretence of pre¬ 
senting a petition to C{iesar pniying for his brotlier’s 
recall fnuii exile. Caesar motioned him away; 
and Cimber till*!!, seizing the Dictator’s gown with 
l)oth hands drew it over liis neck, so {is to pull 
liim forward. Afli*r the assassination, Cimber 
w(*nt to his province iiud raised a fl(*et, with which 
(if we may believe the. {iiithor of the Pseudo-Bru¬ 
tus Epistles to Cicero, i. (i) lu; def»;ated Dolabella, 
When Ciissius and llrutus nuuched into Macedo- 
ni;i, Cindit'r eo-ojxmited witli tin* fleet, and appecirs 
to have done good scrvici*. (Appian, li. C iv. 102, 
1(».5,) He was a bold active nuin, but addicted to 
wine {ind riotous living, so that he £isk(‘d jokingly, 
A’(/o qucnujiuim /Iruiii., (jiii vinum ferre non possum? 
(Senec. Fpisi. i}3. 11.) [11. (.'. L.J 

CIMoN (Ki'/itt>»'). ]. Nicknam(.*d from his sil¬ 

liness KoaKepos (IMut. Cim. 1), will be best de¬ 
scribed liy the following table. 

Cvpselus the same wife Stesagonis I. 

‘ . 1 .1 

Miltijides I. Cinion I. 

(Herod, vi. 35.) I 


f>t(*sag()ra.s II. Miltiatles II. 

(Her. vi. 33.) (Tin* victor at Marathon.) 

Miirri(*d Ht*gesipyle, the 
daughter of Oiorus, ix 
Thracian king. 


Cimon 11. Elpinice. 

lie w.as banished by Peisistratus from Athens, 
and during his banishment won two CHympic 
victori<*s with his four-horse chariot. He {illowed 
Peisistmtus to be prochiimed victor at the second, 
;ind Avas in conseqiu*nce suffered to return to 
Athens. Put wlieu{ifter the death of Peisistnitus 
he gained anotljer Olympic victory with the saine 
horses, he was secretly murdered by order of the 
sons of the tyrant. (Herod, vi. 103.) 

2. Grandson of tin; preceding, £ind son of the 
great Miltiades, is mentioned in Herodotus as pay¬ 
ing his father’s fine and capturing Ei'oii. (vi. 13G, 
vii. 107.) This latter event, tlie battle of Eury- 
raedon, the expedition in {lid of SjiartJi, and his 
death in Cyprus, are the only occasions in which 
he is expressly iuiwuhI by his rehition, Thucydides ; 
whose summary, moreover, of the history of this 
period leai'cs us by its briefness necessarily depen¬ 
dent for much on the additional {luthorilies, which 
form the somewhat heterogeneous basis of Plu¬ 
tarch’s biography. We find here the valuable con¬ 
temporary recollections of Ion of Chios (cc. 5. 9), 
and the almost worthless contemporary gossip and 
scandal of the Thasian StesimbrotUB*. some little 
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also from the poets of the time, Cmtinus, MeLin- 
thiiis, and Archnlaus. He seems to have followed 
Tlnicydides, thoujfb not very strictly, as a guide in 
general, while he filled up thi? di'tails from the 
later historians, pcTliaps from Theopompus more 
than from Ephorus, whose account, .as followed 
probably by Diodorns (\i- fiO), differs materially. 
He appears to have also used (’aIlistheneR,Cratimis, 
Phanodemus, Diodorns Ptuiegetos, GorgiuK, and 
Nausicrates ; Aristotle, Eupolis, Aristophanes, .'ind 
Critias. 

On the death of JMiltia-des, probably in ii. r. 
489, Cinion, W(! are told by Diodorus (Excerj)ta, 
p. ‘255), in order to obtain the corpse for lairial, 
took his fatiu'r's place in pristm till his fine of 
50 talents should be paid. [MiLTiAnEs.] It ap¬ 
pears, how(-*ver, certain (.s(*(‘ Dem. c. Awlrot. p. 
003) that the drifiia^ if not tlu; imprisonment, 
of the public debtor was leg.illy inherited by 
tile sou, and Cornelius Nepos, whose life comes 
in many p.arts from Thoopoinjms, states the con¬ 
finement to hav(‘ be{‘n comfiulsory. The fine 
was eventually paid by C!allias on lus inarrmge 
with Mlpinice, Cimoirs sistm*. (Callias, No.‘ 2, 
p. 5()‘7, b.] A more difficult point is the pn^vious 
connexion and even marriage of Cimon with this 
sister or half-sister, which was recorded by nume¬ 
rous writers, but after all was very probably the 
scandal of Stesimbrotns .and the comedians. (Eupo¬ 
lis, np. Plat. (■iin. 15, comp. 4 ; Nepos, Cim. 1 ; 
Athen. xiii. p. 589.) Nor, .again, can we very 
much rely on the sfiitcment which J’lutarcli in¬ 
troduces at tins time, that he and Thcmistocles 
vied with each otlu'r at the Olympian games in 
the spleudoiir of their eiiuipmeiits and btuniuets. 
(Pint. 'J'lirnus/. 5.) It is more credible that bis 
first occasion of attracting notice and .adminition 
was the forwardness with which, when the city 
in n. c. '180 was to he deserfinl, he l(*d up to 
the citadc‘1 a company fjf young men to offer 
to the goddess their now nns(‘rvic('alth‘ bridles. 
(Pint. Oiin. 5.) After tin; battle of Platao.o, 
Aristeides brought him forw.a,rd. They wer(‘ 
placed together in 477 at the liead of the Athenian 
contingent to the Greek armament, under tlie 
sii])rem(; command (»f I’ansanias. (Union slianal 
the glory of tiaiisrerring that supremacy to Atlnms, 
and in the first eiuployment of it reduced the Per¬ 
sian garrison at MYon, and opened tin; imjiortant 
district in the neigiibonrhood for Athenian coloni¬ 
zation. (Pint. Cim. (i; Henid. vii. 187 ; Time. i. 98; 
N«'pos, (V/a. 2 ; Scbol. ad Acsc/i. (A/ Pals. Jav. p. 
755, &c., ed. Ueiske ; (Uinton, F. 11. ii. App. ix.) 
In honour of this coinpiest ln> received from liis coun¬ 
trymen tin; distiuctinii, at that lime un])reced(;nled, 
of liaving three busts of Hermes erected, insc ribed 
with tniimph.'il verses, but without meiition of the 
names of the generals. (I’lut. f V/a. 8 ; Acsch. c. 
(Hvsiph. p. 573, ed. Ueiske.) In 478, apparently 
under his conduct, the piratical Dolopians were 
expelled from Scyros, and a colony ]>lanted in their 
room; and the remains of Theseus diseoven;d 
there, were thence transported, probably after some; 
yc.'irs’ interv.al (u. c. -488) with great pomp to 
Athens. (Pint, Cim. 8 ; I*ans. i. 17. § (», iii.S 8-) 
The reduction of Carystus and Naxos was, 
most likely, etlectc'd ir.ider his comm,and (Time. i. 
98); and at this period be waas doubtless in war 
ami ]>olitles his country’s chief citizen. His co¬ 
adjutor at home would be Aristeides ; how far he 
contributed to the banishment of Thcniistocles may 
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be doubtful. (Comp. Pint. Arisl. 25, Them. 24.) 
The year k. c. 46G (according to Clinton ; Kriig(;r 
and others persist in placing it earlier) saw tin; 
compl(;tion of his glory. In tlie command of tlio 
allied forces on the Asiatic coast he met a J*ersiaii 
fleet of 350 ships, attacked them, captured 200, 
and following the fugitives to the shore, bj^ the 
riv(;r Eurymecloii, in a second .and obstinate cn- 
g;igement on tlie same day, routed the land arma- 
un'iit; indeed, according to Plutarch, he crowmal 
his victory before night by the defeat of a rein- 
forcemetit of 80 Phoenician ships. (lUut. 12; 
'J’luic. i. 100 ; Diod. xi.80, witli Wesseliug’s note.) 
His next achievement was the expulsion of the 
Persians from the Chersonese, and the subjection 
of the territory to Athens, .accompanied perhaps 
with the recovery of his own jKitrimony. The 
eflect of these victories was doubtless very great; 
they cruslied perhaps .a last aggrc'ssive movement, 
and fixed Persia finally in a defensive position. 
In hater times it was l)i;lievod, though on evidenci*, 
.as w.as shewn by Callisthenes, quite insufficient, 
that they b.ad been siicceed(;d by a treaty (the 
famous peact; of (fiiuoii) iiogotiatod through Callias, 
and conUiiiiing in its allegi'd conditions the most 
humiliating concessions. They plae(;d (fimnn at 
the height of his jiower .and glory, tlie chi(;f of that 
empire which Jiis ch.aractor had gained for Athens, 
and which his policy towards the allies was ren¬ 
dering daily firmer and completer. Themistocles, 
a banished man, may perh.aps have witnessed his 
Asiatic triumphs in sorrow ; the death of Aristeides 
had left him sole ])ossessor of the influence they 
had hitherto jointly exorcised : nor bad tinu; yet 
luaLured the opposition of Pericles. (IMnt. 1.3, 
14.) .Still the loss of tlie old friend .and the ra- 
I ))idly increasing influence of the new o]>])onent 
riaidered his position jirecarious. 

The clironoltigy of the events that follow is 
liencefortli in most points disputed; according 
to Clinton’s vnnv, which cannot hastily be de¬ 
serted, the revolt of 'rh.asos took jdace in 485; 
in 483 C’imon reduced it; in the year intervcai- 
ing occurred the eartlnpiako .and iusurrectioii at 
Sparta, and in consequence, upon Ciuion's urgent 
appeal, one if not two (Pint. Cim. 18; comp. 
Aristoph. Ltfsisir. 1137) expeditions were sent 
from Athens, under liis command, to .assist the 
SjiartaiivS. In these decairrenees were found the 
means for his Inimiliation. During the siege of 
Thasos, the Athenian colonists on the Strymon 
were»cut oif by tlu; Tliraeiaius, and (fimon seems 
to have been (‘xpected, after bis victory there, to 
rotri<‘ve this disaster ; and, tu;gleeting to do so, he 
was on his n'turn brought to trial; but the accu¬ 
sation of having lakt;ii bribes from Alexander of 
JVI.acodon, was, by Pericles at any rate, not strongly 
urged, and the result was an acquittal. The ter¬ 
mination of Ins Jjacedaemoniaii policy in the jea¬ 
lous and insulting dismissal of their Athenian 
auxiliaries by tin; S})artaus, and the consequent 
niptun; between the two states was a more serious 
blow to bis popularit}". And the victory of his 
opponents was d{;cided when Epbialtes and Peri¬ 
cles, after a severe struggle, carried their measure 
for reducing the; authority of the aristocratic Areio- 
jiagus. Upon this it would seem his ostracism 
ensued. Soon after its commencement (b. c. 457) 
a Lacedaemoni.an army, probably to meet the views 
of a violent section of the defe.ated party in Athens, 
posti'd itst If at Tanagra. The Athenians advanced 
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to meet it : Cimon requested permission to fight 
in his place ; the generals in suspicion refused : he 
departed, begging his own friends to vindicjite his 
character : they, in number a hundred, placed in the 
ensuing battle his panoply among tliein, and fell 
around it to the last man. Ih'fore five 5 'ears of 
his exile were fully out, B. c. or he was 
lecalled on tlie motion of Pericles himself; late 
reverses having inclined the people to tranquillity 
in fire('ee, and the democratic leaders perhaps 
being ready, in fear of mori; unscrujmlous ojqx)- 
nents, to make concessions to those of them who 
were patriotic and tenijim-ate. lie was probably 
(Mnployed in effecting tlie fiv(‘ ye-ars’ truce with 
S[)arta which commenced in 4o(). In the next 
y(iar he sailed out with 200 ships to C'j'prus, with 
the view of retrieving the lute mishaps in Egypt. 
Ibno, whihi besieging Citium, illness or the ellects 
of a wound carried him (»ff. Ilis forces, while sail¬ 
ing away with his remains, as if animated hy his 
spirit, fell in with and defeated a fhx^t of Phoeni¬ 
cian and Ciliciau galleys, and added to their naval 
victory a second over forces on shore, (Pint. Ciui. 
1 1—in ; Time. i. 112; Diod. xi. ()4, HO, xii. .‘5, 4 ; 
Theopomp. ap. Kphan fraptu. ed. Marx, 224.) 

Cimon’s character (see l*lnt. Chu. 4, A, lb, 10 , 
Peric, a) is marked hy his policy. Exerting himself 
to aggrandize Athens, and to centralize in h(*r the 
power of the naval confederacy, he still looked 
mainly to the humiliation of the common enemy, 
Persia, and had no jealous feeling towards liis 
coimtry'’s rivals at home, lie was always an ad- 
minu’ of Sj)arta : his woids to the people when 
urging the succours in the p'volt of the Helots 
were, as recorded by Ion (l*lut. fV/n. ]{>) “’not to 
suffer (IrcM-ce to he lamed, and Athens to lose its 
yoke-fellow.” lie is described himseif to liave 
had something of tlie S]»artaii character, being d<'- 
ficient in the Athenian points of readiness and 
(|nick diseerinneiit. 1 I(^ was of a cheerful, c(*nvi- 
vial temper, free and indulgent pcrha})S rather than 
excessive in his pleasures ((j>t\on<^Tps icai d/tcAr/v, 
Eupolis, ap. Plat, f V/n. lo), delighting in aehieve- 
nnujt for its owrt sake ratlier than from ambition. 
Jlis frankness, affability, and mildness, won over 
the allies from Paiisanias; and at home, wlnm the 
recovery of his jiatrimony or his slum; of sjxiils had 
made him rich, his liberality and muniliceuce were 
nnboinided. Jlis orchards and gardcnis were thrown 
open ; his fellow demesnuMi (Aristot, ap.Plnt, f V/n. 

1 b; comp.Cic.dcf)//! ii. 1 }{and 'riieo])i)mp.«;oyl^//."//. 
xii. .AH.’}) were free daily to iiis table, and liis]tublic 
bounty verg(.‘d on ostentation. AVith the treasure 
lie brought from Asiu the southern wall of the citadel 
was built, and at his own jirivate charge the fomida- 
lion of the long Avails to the J’eiraeeus, Avorks Avlii«;h 
the marshy soil made diliicult and exjieiisive, Aven* 
laid down iji the most costly and efficient style. 
According to the report of Jon, the tragic poet, who 
as a boy siqiped in his company (Pint. ('hu. .5, .b), 
he was in person tall and good-looking, and his 
hair, whicii he wore long, thick and curly. He 
left tlms! sons, Lacedaemonius, Ehuis, and Thessa- 
lus, and Avas, according to one account, married to 
Isodice, a daiiglitiw of Ituryptolcumis, the cousin of 
Pericles, as also to an Arcadian AA’ife. (l)iodoriis 
Perieg(;tos, up. Phil. Cim. IG,) Anotlnir recoi’d gives 
him three more sons, Miltiados, Cimon, and Pei- 
sianax. (Schol. ml Aristid. iii. p. .A 15, Dindorf.) 

(Herod., Thucyd.; Pint. Ciunm; Nepos, 
Diodorus. Plutarch’s life of (.'imon is separately 
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edited in an useful form by Arnold Ekkcr, Utrecht, 
1043, in which references will be found to other 
illustrative Avorks.) [A. H. C.] 

CIMON. 1. Of Cleonae, a painter of great 
renown, pniised by Pliny (//. N'. xxxv. 34) and 
Aelian. ( F. //. viii. 0.) It is diflicult to ascer¬ 
tain, from Pliny’s obscure Avords, Avhereiu the 
peculiar merits of Cimon consisted : it is certain, 
lioAveA'cr, tliat he was not satisfied with drawing 
simply the outlines of his figures, such as avi* see 
ill the oldest jiainted vases, but that lie also rejire- 
seiiled limbs, veins, and the folds of garments, 
lie iiiv'entiul the (■utuprupJiu, that is, not the pro¬ 
file, aecording to the eommon interpn’tation (C'ay- 
liis, AlCm. </<; rAcad. vol. xxv. p. 2(55), but tlie 
various positions of figures, us they ajipear Avheu 
looking upwards, doAVinvanls, and sideways; and 
he must therefore be considered as the first painter 
of piTspective. It would appc'ar from an epigram 
of Simonide.s (Anthol. JAilat. jx. 75}}), that he Avms 
a contemporary of Dionysius, and belonged there¬ 
fore to the }.»bth Olynqiiad ; but as lu; was ct;r- 
tainly more ancient, Kijueur' should in that passage; 
b(‘ changed into Mt'xcoi''. (Iliittiger, Arvh'dolog. d. 
Mu/rrei j). 2;U, Ac.; Miilh’r, IJamlh. 99.) 

2. An artist Avho made ornanumb'd cups. 
(Athen. xi. p. 7HJ,e.) | L. U.] 

CI'NADON (KmaSon/), the chief of a conspiracy 
against the Spartan peers (djuuio/) in the first year 
of Agesilaiis JI. (n. c. .‘tbH— !iV7.) 'J'his plot ap¬ 
pears to have arisen out of tin* iiiereasixl power of 
the ejdiors, and the niori* oligarchical character 
Avhich the Spartan eon.stitutiou liad by this time 
assumed. (Thirlwall’s (/a cci', iv. pp. 373—37H; 
Manso’s Spuria^ iii. 1, ]>. 21.9, Ac,.; Waehsmutli, 
JldU'ii.Alkr. i. 2, pp. 214, 215, 2(50, 2(12.) Cina- 
don was a young man of personal aeeomplislimeiit 
and courage, bul not one of the peers. The di‘- 
sign of his conspiracy Avas to assassinate all the 
jieers, in order, as he liimsidf said, “that lie niiglit 
liave 110 sujierior in Ijaei'ilaiunon.” The first hint 
of the existence of the plot was given by a sooth¬ 
sayer, who Avas assisting Agesilaiis at a sacrifice. 
l''i\e day.s afterwards, a jierson came to the ophors, 
and told them the folloAviiig story : He bad been 
taken, lie said, into the agora by Ciiiadoii, Avlio 
asked liim to count the Sjiartans tliere. He did 
so, and found that, including one of llie kings, the 
ephors, tlie senatnr.s, and others, thc're Avere less 
than forty. “ 'J'lu'se,” said Ciiiadoii, “ account 
your enemies, but the others in the agora, avIio are 
inure tliau four thousand, your confederates.” He 
then referred to tlie like tlisparity Avhieh might be 
.semi in the stre(*ts ami in the country. The leiiders 
of the eojKspiraey, Ciiiadon further told him, Averc 
few, blit trii.stworthy ; but their associates Avere in 
fact all the Helots, and Ni*odamodes, ami liy])o- 
iiielones, Avho, if the iSpartans Avere nieiitioned in 
their presence, Avere unable to conceal their fero¬ 
cious hatred toAvards tliem. For arms, he added, 
there Avere at hand tin; knives, swords, spits, 
hatchets, and so forth, in the iron market; the 
rustics Acould use bludgeons and stones, and the 
artificers liad each liis own tools. Cinadoii finally 
AA’arned him, he said, to kei-p at liome, for the time 
of action AAms at hand. 

Upon hearing tliis aeconiit, the ejiliors called no 
assembly, hut consulted Avith the senators as they 
happened to meet them. Cinadon, who had been 
at other times employed by the ephors on impor¬ 
tant commissions, was sent to Aulou in Mcbseiiia, 
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with orders to take certain persons prisoners; hut 
secret instructions were given to some young men 
who were sent with him, and the choice of whom 
was so managed as not to excite liis suspicions. 
This step was taken because the ephors were igno¬ 
rant of the number of thii conspiiutors. Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon was seized and tortured: letters 
were sent to Sparta mentioning the persons wliom 
he had denounced as his confi.'derates; and it is a 
remarkable proof of the formidable character of the 
conspinuiy that among them was Tisamenus, the 
soothsayer, a descendant of Tisamenus the Eleian, 
who had been admitted to the full fcnjchise. (llt*- 
rod. ix. 33.) Cinadon was then brought to Sparta, 
and he and the other cons])irators were h'd in irons 
through the streets, and scourged as they went, 
and so they wcj-e put to death. (Xen. IJcH. iii. 3. 

4—11 ; Aristot. PolU. v. G. § 2.) [P. S.] 

CINAE'J'IION (K.ival6wu), of Lacedaemon, one 
of the most fertile of the Cyclic poets, is placed by 
Eusebius {Chrou. 01. 3. 4) in it. c. 70‘.5. He was 
the author of: 1. Jcleifonkt (TijArjyot/ia)^ which 
gave tli(‘ history oFOdysscuis from the point where 
tJie Odyssey brt*aks off to his death. (Euseb. 
/. c.) 2. Ciriicaloifii-s^ whicli ar(^ fr<‘(pu'j»tly re¬ 

ferred to by Pansania-s (ii. 3. g 7, H», § 5, iv. 2. 
§ 1, viii. o3. § 2 ; comp. Schol. ad Ham. 11. iii. 
175), and which must consequently have been ex¬ 
tant in A. i>. 175. 3. 1 I<‘i'((('l(‘ia ('HpdxAem), con¬ 

taining an account of the adventures of lb*raeles. 
(Scliol. ad A]vtU. Rkad. i. 1357.) 4. Onlipodia 

(OtStTToSto), the adventures of Oedipus, is ascrih- 
ed to Cinaethon in an ancient inscrii)tion (ITeeron, 
in Hid. d, uUen Lilcrat. und Kuns/^ vol. iv. p. 57), 
but other authorities sp(‘ak of tile author as un¬ 
certain. (Paus. ix. 5. 5; Schol. ad Eurift. 

PiuM'n. 17G0.) 5. 'J’he JAtlle Iliad (’IA.idy /xiicpd) 

was also attributed by sonu; to Cinaethon. (Sobol. 
Vat. ad Ear, Troad. b J’J; coinji. \V elcker, Lp'is- 
c/irr Cl/clifs, p. 2 4 .‘5.) 

Cl N AET 11 US or CY N AET 11 US (KivaiOos or 
KvuaiOos)., of Chios, a i hapsodist, who was gen(»- 
rally supposed liy tlie uneients to have been the 
author of the Homeric hymn to Ajinllo. He is 
said to have lived about.tlie (ibtli Olympiad (n. 
504), and to have I»een the first i hapsodist of tlie, 
Homeric poems at Syracuse. (Schol. ad Pind. 
N<nn. ii. 1.) This date, however, is much too low, 
as the Sicilians Avere acquainted Avitli the Homeric 
poems long before. Welcker [ICpisch-r Cprltts, p. 
243) therefore proposes to read itard r-qp tKTtjp ii 
rqp ivvdrtip ’OA. instead of /carci r-qp f^qKoarrjP 
iPPOLT-qp ’OA., and places him about n. u. 750. 
Cinaetlius is charged by Eustathius (ot/ //. i. p. 10, 
ed. Polit.) Avitli having inteiqiolated the Homeric 
poems. (Fabric. Hid. (iracc. i. p. 500.) 

CI'NCIA OENS, plebeian, of small importance. 
None of its members OA^er obtained the coiisiilBliip: 
the first Ciiicius avIio gained any of tlie liigher 
offices of the state Avas L. Cincius Alinientus, 
jiraetor in n. c. 200. 'J'lio only cognomen of this 
gens is Alimkntus : those who occur without a 
surname are given under Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS, the name of a patrician 
family of the Quinctia gens. Some of the Qiiinctii, 
mentioned without a surname, probably belonged 
to this family. 

1. L. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Cincinnatus, 
plays a conspicuous part in the civil and military 
transactions of the period in Avffiich he lived. He 
particularly distinguislied himself as a violent oppo- 
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nent of the claims of the plebeians. He AA^as bom 
about B. c. 519. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. note 927.) The 
story of his having been reduced to poverty by the 
merciless exaction of the bail forfeited by the flight 
of his son Caeso (Liv. iii. 13) has no foundation. 
(Niebuhr, ii. p. 239.) In u. c. 4()0 he Avas ille¬ 
gally appointed consul siiftectus in the room of P. 
Valerius. (Li\'. iii. 19 ; Niebuhr, ii. p. 295.) Irri¬ 
tated by the d(‘ath of his son Caeso, he ])roposed a 
most arbitr.iiy attempt to opjiose the enactment of 
the Tereiitilian law, but the design was abandoned. 
(Liv. iii. 20, 21.) 

Tavo years afterwards (n. c. 453), aci'ording to 
the common story, Cincinnatus Avas ajqiointed dic¬ 
tator, in order to doliviT the Jloman consul and 
army from the perilous position in Avhich they had 
been placed by the Aequians. (Plin. /A. Ab xviii. 
4 ; (!ic. t/c Scncct. IG, who lioAvever refers the story 
to his second dictatorship.) 'J’iie story of the man¬ 
ner in which he eifectiul this is given by Livy (iii. 
2(i-29). Tile inconsistencies and impossibilities 
in tlic legend ha\'e been pointed out by Niebuhr 
(ii. ]>p. 2GG--2G.9), Avho is inclined to regard it as 
altogether fabulous. During his dictatorship, in 
defiance of the tribunes, he held the enmitia for 
the trial of Volscius, through Avliose evidence his 
son Caeso had lieen condemned, and Avho was 
charged Aviili false witness. The accused went 
into voluntary (‘xile. (Dion. E,n‘. dv Sent. 22, p. 
151, ed. JL ; Zonar. vii. 15.) In b. c. 450 Cin- 
cinnatns was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
office of decemvir. (Liv. iii. 35.) In the disputes 
aliout the hiAV for opening the consulship to the 
jilebeians, Ave find him the advocate of milder mea¬ 
sures. (Ijiv. iv. G.) In u. c. 439, at the age of 
(“ighty, he was a second time appointed dictator to 
oppose the alleged machinations of Spurius Maelius. 
(IjiA’. i\'. 13—15.) This is the last event recorded 
of him. 

2. L. QiuNcTius L. F. L. N. Cincinnatus, 
son of No. 1, AAms consular tribune in n. c. 433. 
In the following year he was appointed master of 
the horse by the dictator Aemilius Mamerens. 
(In’v. iv. IG, 17 ; Diod. xii. 38.) In 425 ho Avas 
a second time elected consular trilmne (Liv. iv. 
35; Diod. xii. 31), and, according to Livy (iv. 44), 
a third time in 420. 

3. T. Quinctius L. f. L. n. Cincinnatus Pen- 
NUs, son of L, ('incinnatus, and son-in-law of A. 
Postumiiis Tubertus, Avas consul in u. c. 431. In 
this year the Aequians and Volscians renewed 
their attacks, and encamped on mount Algidus. 
The danger aa-^us so pressing, that it Avas resolved 
to appoint a dictator. The opposition of the con¬ 
suls Avas overruled; and Cincinnatus, to whose lot 
it fell to do so, named as dictator his falher-in-law. 
Cincinnatus und Postumius then led separate ar¬ 
mies against the enemy, Avho sustained a severe 
defeat. (Liv. iv. 2G-29.) Cincinnatus was again 
consul in 423 (Liv. iv. 30; Diod. xii. 75) and 
consular tiibune in 42G. (Liv. iv. 31 ; Diod. xii. 
30.) With tAvo of his colleagues he command¬ 
ed against the Veientians, but sustained a de¬ 
feat, on which Aemilius Mamercus was ajipoint- 
ed dictator. In the capacity of Icgatus he aided 
the dictator in the victory which he gained over 
the Veientians and Fidenatians. Having been 
subsequently brought to trial for his ill-conduct 
against the Veientians, he was acquitted on the 
ground of his services under the dictators, Postu- 
mius and Aemilius. (Liv. iA% 41.) 
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4. Q. QlJINf/l’IUS L. K. Tj. N. CiNCiNfNATlIS, 
consular tribune in B, c. 415, and again in 405. 
(Liv. iv. 4f), 61 ; Diod. xiii. 34, xiv. 17.) 

5. T. QiriNCTius Cincinnatus Caimtolinus, 
consular tribune in B. c. .'500, and again in 384. 
In 380, in tlio war with the Praencstincs, he was 
a.pjjointed dictator, gained a decisive victory over 
tlu'iii on the banks of the Alla, and in nine days 
{•.•i|itured nine towns. (Liv. vi. 4, 18, 28, 2 !>; 
Diod, XV. 23, 36; Kiitrop. il. 2; Festiis, s. 
Trie its.) 

(). L. Qt'iNcTH'S CiXf'iWATirs, consular tri- 
biiiK' in n. c. 386, ;u,fa.in in 385, and a third time in 
377, when, with his colleagiu^ S('r. Sidpii-iiis, In* 
raisi'd tin; siogt* of 'J’usculum, of whir.h tin; Latins 
liad ncarlv nia<le themselves masters. (Liv. vi. (>, 
32, 33; i)iod. XV. 25, 28, til.) 

7. C. Tins (bNciNNA'i i's, consular tribune 

in n. c .‘’i77. (Li\. \ i. 32.) 

8. (,). t,)riN( ’ni s Ci\< IN NA'j'rs, <‘onRular tribune 
in n. c. .‘toO. (Liv. vi. .“di.) 

U. T. (,/i:iM 'J'IU.S (.'|N'< INNA'rr S ('AnTOMNINs, 
consular tribum; in n. (.;. .3(18, amt in tlie tollowing 
year master rtf the horse to the dictator AI. Furius 
Camilliis, when tie* Liciiii.'iu laws wen* earrieiL 
]a\y calls him ’J’. ()uiiietius P(*nmis, jmd as we 
lia\(* tin* surnames t'iiieiiiuatiis ( ajatoliiius in the 
(.'apitolim; Fasti, his full iianu; nuiy have been 
T'. t^iiiiictius Pennus (.'iiieiiiuatus ('a|iltoliuus. 
(Liv. vi. ;;8, 42; Diod. w. 78.) 1(MMM.| 

('TNCdL'S. 1. i\l. ('iN( n s, ])r.'n‘f(*ct of Pisae 
in n. c. 1.64, wrote to (lie seiiaU; to inform them of 
an iiisiirrecLiou ol' the liieurt's. (Li\. xxxiv. .56.) 
Jl(* is jnobably the .same as the AT. Ciiicius Aii- 
meiitus, tiibmn* of tin* plebs in 201 | )>. 1.32, a]. 

2. L. (’iNcirs, tile |)roeurator or baililf of Atti- 
cus, is fre(pi(‘iilly uii'iitiom'd in (.'ic<*ro's letters. 
(.L/ J//. i. 1, 7, 8, hi, 20, i\. 4, a., vi. 2, aU Q, 
/'V. ii. 2, iii. 1. S 2.) 

3. ('iN'eirs, who was entrusted willi tlu* gov(>ni- 
inent of .Syria in A. n. (ili, during the e.xpediiion of 
(!orbulo. ('I’ae. A/jh. \\\ 25.) 

t’PiS’EAS (Kn^etts), a T]ies.salian, is mentioned 
by Demostbeiies, in a well-known ])assage {t/cCnr. 
]». 324), as one of tliosi* who, for the sake of pri- 
v.ite gain, Ix'came the instruments of JMiilip of 
Alaeedou in sapping the iiidejK*nd<*nei* of tlieir 
eouiitrv. J’olybiim (xvii. 14) ceiisure.s Itemostbenes 
for bringing so sweejiiiig a. charge against a number 
of distinguished men ; but lie does not enter sjie- 
cially into the question with respect to Cineas and 
the'rliessaliaiis. (('omp. Dem. (/e Lbr. ]>. 245, </c 
Chen. ]). 105 ; Diod. xvi. 38, 6 . 6 .) j E. E.] 

Dl'NE.AS (Kieeas), a 'riiessalian, the friend 
and niinisu*r of I’yrrhus, king of J'ipeirus. lie 
w;is the most eloipu'iit man of his day, and re- 
niiiided bis li(*ar<*rs (in sonu* (lc*gree) «>f Demos¬ 
thenes, whom lie heard .speak in his youth. Pyr¬ 
rhus prized liis p(*rsuasiv<* powers so highly, that 
“ the words of Cimias (he was wont to say) had 
won him more eiti<*s tliau liis own arms.” lie 
was also famous for his conversatioiud jiowers, and 
some i]istanei*s of his repartees are still preserved. 
(Pliii. II. N. xiv. 12.) That he was versed in 
tin; pliilo.sDphy of Epicurus i.s jdain from the 
amcdoti; related by Cdcoro {Cat. Alaj. 13) and 
IMutarch. {I\t/rr/t. 20.) But this i.s no ground 
for as.suming that lu; professed this philosophy. 
At all events he did not practise it; for, instead 
of whiling away life in useless ease, he served 
Pyrrhu.s long and actively ; ami In; took »o much 
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interest in the art of war, as to epitomise the 
Tactica of Aeneas (Aelian, Tact. 1); and this, 
no doubt, is the work to which Cicero refers when 
he speaks of Cineas’ hooks de re, vuUtari {ad Fam. 
ix. 25). Dr. Arnold says Plutarch mentions his 
Comnicntan<; 8 , but it does not appear to what lie 
refers. The historical tvriter referred to by Strabo 
(vii. fin. p. 329) may he the same p(;r.son. 

The most famous passage in lii.s life is his 
oinhassy to Home, with proposals for peace from 
Pyrrhus, after the hatth* of ileraclea (jj. c. 280). 
Cineas si)ar(*d no arts to gain lavour. Thanks to 
liis wonderful mt'mory, on the day afu?r his arrival 
he was able (we are told) to address all the senators 
and knights by mime (I’liii. IL N. vii. 24); and 
in aftt*r time.s storii*s wi're current that he sought 
to gain tliem over liy olfering })re.scnts to tliem and 
their wi\e.s wliich, liow(*V(*r, were disdainfully re- 
jeeb'd. ( Pint. 1 8 ; Diod. /.jy;. ra//c. xxii. ; 

Liv. xxxiv, 4.) d’lie terms lu* had to offer were 
li.'ird, xi/. that all the Creeks in Italy should he 
left free, and that the iL.-iliau nations from Samiiium 
downwards should reei'ive hark all tlu*y had for¬ 
feited to l{om('. (Aiqiiaii, Savin. Fnatni. x.) "^'et 

such was lli(* need, and such the ]>ersuasiveness 
of ('iii<*:is, that the si’iiate would probably have 
yit'lded, if the scale had not been turned hv tlu* 
dying <4o(pien<-'* of old A]>piiis C’aecus. |<'LAr- 
oir.s, Ko. Dl.J 'rile ambassador returned and 
told the king (say the Homans), that then* was no 
jieople lik(‘ that ]K*oj>le, — tlieir city was a temple, 
tlu'ir si'iiate. an a.s'.omhly of kings. I'wo years 
after (n. e. 278), when Pvrrims xvas about to cross 
over into Sieil\, Cineas was again sent to nego¬ 
tiate ])i*aee, hut on easier terms ; ami though tlu* 
senate refused to anichidr a. treaty wliili* the king 
was in ll;i!y, his minister's mgetiatious wen* in 
('ifect successful. (A])piau, Savin. Fiaijiv. xi.) C'i- 
iieas was then sent over to Sicily, according to his 
master's usual ]iulicy, to win all he could liy per- 
siiu'-ioii, hi'l'ore he tried the sword. (I'liit. Fiirrh. 
22.) And this is the last we hear of him. He 
probably died before Pyrrhus n'turued to Italy in 
n, 27<>, .ind with him the star of his master’s 
f •rlum* s<*t. He was (as Nieliulir says) the king’s 
good g<*iiius, and his placi* was llJled by unwi’rtliy 
faxourib's. [H. (J. L. | 

CINE'SIAS (Ku'T/n-fav), a dithyramliic poet of 
Athens. 'File Scholiast on Aristophanes {liait. 
15r») calls liim a'riiehan, Imt this account seems 
to he virtually <oiitradicli'd by IMutarch {dr. (ilor. 
Ath.ii). and may ]>erhaps iiave arisen, as Eahriciiis 
suggests (/.V5/. (L-arr. ii. ]). 117), from confound¬ 
ing him with aiiollie.r person of the same name. 
(Comp. Aristot. a/>. Siliaf. ad ArisfujJi. .4?*. l.‘{79.) 
Fahricius himself mentions J'lvagoras as his father, 
on the authority a]ipan ntly of a eorrupt fragment 
of Plato, the comic poet, which is ciuoti'il by (la- 
len. (See Dalechamp, tid Alhrv. xii. p. 551.) lu 
the dorgias” of Plato (p. 5t)l,e.) he is (*xpressly 
called the sou of Aleles. His talents are said to 
have lieen of a vc'ry inferior order. I'lutareh (/,e.) 
calls him a ]K)et of no high repute or creative 
genius. 3'he comic writer, Pherecrate.s {ap. Phd. 
dc Mils. 38), accns(*s him of liaving introduced sad 
corruptions into music; and to tins Aristophanes 
periiaps alhuh*s in tlu; word aafxaTOKdpmas. {Nub. 
332.) In tin* Hirds (1372—1489), he is intro¬ 
duced a&xxishing to liy up to Olympus to bring 
down from the clouds, tlieir pnqier r(*gion, a flesh 
supply of nimhliiig odes, air-to.st and snow 
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beaten” {dcpoBov'ijTovs /col vi(f>o€ 6 \ov 5 dva€okds, 
romp. Aristot. lihct. iii. 9. § 1 ). But he presented 
many salient points, b<‘ 8 id<*s the character of Ins 
poems, to the attacks of comedy. Atheiiaeus tells 
us (xii. p. t551), that he was so tall and thin as to 
be obliged to wear, for the support of his body, a 
species of stays lna(l(^ of the wood of the linden 
tree. Hence Aristophanes (.Ir. calls him 

f^iXipivov'. hence, too {Rav. 14lio), he makes Ku- 
ripides propose to fit (’iru'sias, by way of wings, to 
ii fellovr-rogne, Cleocritus ; and in a fnigment of 
the TripvrdJi-ns {ap. Athm. L r.) he speaks of him 
as a fit fiml)assad()r from tlie HithvKiinbic poets to 
tlieir sliadowy brethren of the craft in Hades. 
(Comp. Strattis, ap. AI hen. L c.; Dalechamp, ad 
Inc.., and the authors tlu'rc referred to.) A more 
legitimate ground of satins was furnished by his 
imj)iety, whicli was open and excessive, and his 
very })rofligate life ; and we learn from Lysias, the 
orator {up. AHu-n. 1. c.), who himscdf attacked him 
in two orations,— now lost with the exception of 
the fragment here referred to,—that not a year 
jiassed in which he w'us not assailed on thi.s score 
by the comic ymets. He had his rcvcMige however; 
for he 8 ucceed(^d in procuring (prob!d)ly about ii. c. 
1190) the abolition of the Cht)ragia, as far as regard¬ 
ed comedy, which luvtl indeiid been declining ever 
since the Arclionsliip of (,’allias in n. c. 40(i. ]n 
consequence of this Strattis attacked liim in his 
play eall(‘d “ Cincsias.” (Schol. ad Arist. Jian. 
404 ; Fabric. liihL Ciruve. ii. j). 497; Bbckh, Puhl. 
J'hrm.nf .Mhcns., bk. iii. ch. 2‘J ; Clinton, sub annis 
40(), ,'b*l7.) From Lysias also A///CM. 7.c.) 

we learn, that ('inesias ahandoned prudently tluj 
practice of his art, and Ixdook hims('lf to the trade 
of an informer, which he found a very profitable 
one. (Comp. Pei'i/.oii. ad Ad. V. IJ. iii. 0, x. (i; 
Schol. od Arisfnpk. /Lee.; IMut. de Snperst. lO ; 
JJarpocrat. and Suid. .v. r. Kii'rjmas.) (K. E.j 
(.'IN(jE'T() 1{JX. a (Janl, one of tl)e first num 
in the city of the Treviri {'J'rerc.s, Trier). He 
attached himself to the Homans, though son-in-law 
to Indutiomarus, the head of the indepmident party. 
W'hen lids leader had been put to death by order 
of Caesar, he was jiromoted to he chief of his 
native city. (Cac.s, Ji. (i. v. 15, 55—50, vi. 0.) 
Caesar {B. G. v. *2*2) mentions another Cingetorix, 
a cliief of tlie Kentish Britoiis, | II. (J. L.J 

CINGO'NIUS VAIUJO. [V./vkho.| 

(’INNA, an early Homan jurist, mentioned by 
roinponius (Dig. 1. tit. * 2 . s. ‘ 2 . ^ 44), among the 
disciples of Servius Sulpicius. j T. Caissius.] He 
is cited by Ulydan (Hip * 2 .‘b tit. 2. s. (i), and by 
•lavolenus. (Dig. 05, tit. 1 . s. 40 . § 40.) There 
are no data to identify him with any of the vjirious 
historical (dnnas of Ids age. He w'as later than 
the celebrated L. (Jorntdius Cinna, who wais consul 
in It. c. 07-04 ; but may have lieeu his son. [ Cinna, 
No. 3. ) 7’he grandson, Cn. Corn. Cinna Magnus, 
consul in a. d, 5, is of rather too late a date, and, 
moreover, is t(irnied by Seneca {de C/em. i. 9), a 
stupid man, “•quod nostro jurisconsuito minhne coii- 
venit,” says !Maiansius, who seems dis])Of><‘d to 
identify the jurist wdth the poet C. Helvius (’inna, 
the author of Smyrna. (Maiansius, ad XXX. 
JCfos. ii. p. 140.) [.T. T. (L] 

CINNA, CA'TUIiUS, a Stoic philosopher, a 
teacher of M. Aurelius. (Capitol. Anton. Bliil. 3; 
Antonia, i. 1.3.) 

CINNA, CORNF/LTHS. Cinna was the name 
of a patrician fundly of the Cornelia gens. 
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I I. L. CoRNKLius L. F. Cinna, consul in b. c. 
127. (Fast. Sic.) 

2. L. CouNKi.ius L. F. Ii. N. Cinna, son of 
No. 1. tlie liimous leader of tlie popular party, 
during the ahseiice of Sulla in the East. (n. c. 97 
—H4.) He was yiraetorian legate in the Marsic 
war. (Cic. pro Font. 15.) In B. c. 97, when 
Sulla was about to take the command against 
Mitliridates, he allowed (’inna to bo elected consul 
with Cn. Octavius, on condition of Ids taking 
an oath not to alter the constitution as then exist¬ 
ing. ( Pint. Sull. 10; Dion Cass. AVa//. 117.) 
Yt‘t Cinna’s first act as consul was to impeach 
Sulla (Cic. in Cat. iii. 10, Brvf. 47, Tusc. THsp, 
V. 19); and as soon as the general liad left Italy, 
lie began his endeavour to overpower the senate, 
by forming a strong popular party out of the new 
citizens, chiefly of the Italian states, who had 
lately been enrolled in tin? 05 old tribes, whercias 
they h:id ludore voic'd sejiarately as eight tribes 
(Appian, B. (\ i. 55, 50 ; Cic. Phi/ipp. viii. *2 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii- 20); and by their aid it was pro¬ 
posed to recall Marius and his jiarty. The other 
consul, Octavius, was ill fitted to oppose the 
energy of the yiojmlar leaders (Pint. Alar. 41, 42, 
Sertor. 4); ycit Svdla had left the party of the 
senate so strong, that on the day of voting, Octa¬ 
vius was able to defeat his opponents in the forum, 
and Cinna fled the city. He was soon joined by 
Sertorius and others, who assisted in raising the 
Italians against the party now in power at llome ; 
for which the senate, by nnconstitutioiially depos¬ 
ing him from the consulate, had given him a very 
specious prc'tc'xt. Cinna and his friends then 
marched u])on llonur and iiivc'sted it from the 
land, while Marius, having landed from Africa, 
blockaded it on the sea-side ; and to his life more 
properly belong the sic'ge and cfqitnre of the city, 
with the massacre of Sulla's friends. [MAKins. j 

Ne.xt year (u. o. Ob) Cinna and Marius maih* 
themselves consuls; but Muriiis dying in .lamiary, 
was succeeded by Ii. Valerius Flaecus. .Him(’inna 
got rid of by appointing liiin to the command 
against Mitliridates, hojiing therc'byalso to provide 
Sulla with a new emuny. But Flaccus was killed 
by his legal us C. Flavius Fimbria. (Veil. Pat. ii. 
20; Appian, B. (J. i. 75.) In n. ti. 95, (’inna 
entered on his third consulate with Cn. Papirins 
(■arho, an able man, who had already been of great 
use to the party. Sulla now threatened to return 
and take vc'iigeaiice on his enemies; and the next 
year(B. c. 94), ('inna and (’arl)O being again consuls, 
ho iullillcd his tliri'at. (.’inna had assembled an 
army at Brandi si um, and sent part of it across to 
LIhurnia, intending to meet Sulla before he set foot 
in Italy; but when he ordered the rest to follow, 
a mutiny arose, and in the eH’ort to quell it he was 
slain. [For the seipicl see Suj.la.] 

Cinna was a hold and active imin, but his bold¬ 
ness was akin to rashness, and liis activity little 
directed by judgment. Singh'-lianded he could do 
nothing ; he h unt for siqiport first on Sertorius, 
then on Mariu.s, then on Carbo; and fell at last 
from wanting tlie first quality of a general, ability 
to command the confidence of his troops. Velleius’s 
clianicter of him is more antithetical than true, 
(ii. 24.) 

3. L. CoRNKLivs L. F. L. N. Cinna, son of No. 
2. When very young ho joined M. Lepidus in 
overthrowing the constitution of Sulla (b. c. 78); 
and on tlie defeat and death of Lepidua in Sar- 
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dinia, he went with M. Pcrperna to join Sertorius 
in Spain. (Snct. Chscs. 5; Pint./St'r/. 15.) Caesiir, 
his brother-in-law, wishing to make use of him 
against the party of the senate, procured his recall 
from exile. Put his father had been proscrilnid by 
Sulla, and young Cinna was by the laws of pro¬ 
scription unable to hold office, till Caesar, when 
dictator, liad them repealed. He was not elected 
praetor till u. c. 44. By that time he had beconu* 
discontented with Ctaesar’s governimmt ; and 
though he would not join the conspirators, be ap¬ 
proved of their act. And so great was the rage of 
the mob against him, that notwithstanding he was 
praetor, they nearly murdered him; nay, they 
did murder Ilelvius Cinna, tribune of the plcbs, 
whom they mistook for the praetor, though he was 
at the time walking in Caesar’s funeral procession. 
(Plut. lirut. 18, Cae.s. 88 ; Suet. CavMt. .52, 85, &c.; 
Val. Max. ix. 9. § 1.) Cicero |)ra.ise8 Inm for not 
taking any province {Philipp, iii. 10) ; but it may 
be doubted whether tlu^ conspirators gave him the 
choice, for the praetor does not seem to have been 
a very disinte^est(^d person. He married a daugh¬ 
ter of Pompeius Magnus, 

4. Cinna, probably brother of the last, served 
as quaestor under Dolabe.lla against Brutus. (Plut. 
Brut. 25; Cic. Philipp, x. G.) 

5. Cn. Cornelius Cinna Maonus, son of No. 

8 , and therehire grandson of Pompey, whence he 
rec(*ived the surname of Magnus. 'I’hough he sided 
with Antony against Octavius, ho was preferred 
to a priesthood by the conqueror, and becjirae con¬ 
sul in A, n. 5. (Seiiec. de Clom. i. .9 ; Dion Cass. 
Iv. 14. 22.) fll. O. L.] 

'J’he name of Cinna occurs, in the form of Cina, 
on asses, semisses, and trientes. A s]>ecimen of one 
is given below: th(^ obverse represents the head of 
Janus, the reverse the prow of a ship. 



CINNA, C. HiyLVIUS, a poet of considemble 
renown, was the cont(un]iorary, comp.anion, and 
friend of Catullus. (Catull. x., xcv., rxiii.) The 
year of his bii’tli is totfilly unknown, but the day 
of his death is generally sup[)osed to be a matter 
of common notoriety ; for Suetonius {Cat’s. 8.5) in¬ 
forms us, that inmiediately after the funeral of 
.lulius Caesar the rabble rushed with tire-brands to 
the houses of Brutus and Cassius, but having been 
with difficulty driven back, chanc»;d to encounter 
Helvius Cinna, and mistaking him, from the re¬ 
semblance of name, for Cornelius Cinna, W’ho but 
the day before had d<;livered a violent harangue 
against the late dictator, they killed him on the 
spot, and bore about his head stuck on a spear. 
The same story is repeated almost in the same 
words by Valerius Maximus (ix. 9. § 1), by Ap- 
pian {B. C. ii. 147), and by Dion Cassius (xliv. 
50), with thes addition, that they all three call 
Helvius Cinna a tribune of the plebeians, and 
Suetonius himself in a previous chapter (50) had 
spoken of Helvius Cinna as a tribune, who was to 
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have brouglit forward a law authorizing (’aesar to 
marry whom he pleased and as many as he pleased, 
in order to make sure of an heir. Plutarch likewise 
{Cues. OB) tells us that Cinna, a friend of Caesar, 
was tom to pieces under the supposition that he 
was Cinna, one of the conspirators. None of the 
above authorities take any notice of Cinna being 
a poet; but I*lutarch, as if to supply the omission, 
when relating the circumstances over again in the 
life of Bnitus (c. 20), expressly describes the 
victim of this unhappy blunder as TroiririKos dw^p 
{^v Se ns Kiuvas^ iroipTiKos dir^p — the reading 
ttoKitikos durfp being a conjectural emendation of 
Xyland<*r). The chain of evidence thus appearing 
coinf»letc?, scholars hav<?, with fi!W (ixceptions, con¬ 
cluded that Helvius Cinna, the tribune, who per¬ 
ished thus, was the same with Helvius Cinna tlio 
poet; and the story of his dream, as narrated by 
Plutarch {Cir.s. /. c.) has been embodied by Shak- 
spcarc in his .lulius Caesar. 

Weichert, however, following in the track of 
Reiske and J. H. Voss, refuses to admit the iden¬ 
tity of these personages, on the ground that chro¬ 
nological difficulties render the position untenable. 
He builds almost entirely upon two lines in Virgil’s 
ninth eclogue, which is commonly assigned to «. c. 
40 or 41. 

Nam neque adhuc Vario videor, nec dicerc Cinna 
Digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser alorcs, 

arguing that, since Varius was alive at this epoch, 
Cinna must have been alive also ; that the Cinna 
here c(‘lebmt<‘d can be no other tlian Helvius Cinna; 
and that inasmuch as Helvius Cinna Avas alive in 
n. c. 40, he could not have been murdered in u. (. 
44. But, although the conclusion is undeniable if 
we admit the premis(‘s, it will bo at once seen that 
these form a chain, each separate link of which is a 
]>ure hyi'othesis. Allf)wlng that the date of the pas- 
t(»ral has b(‘en correctly fixed, although this cannot 
be proved, we must bear in mind—1. That I'a/'o 
and not I'an'o i.> the reading in every MS. 2. 
That eA'cn if Tt/r/o be adopted, the expression in 
the above verses might have been used Avith pei’- 
fect pro]»riety in refertuice to any bard Avho had 
been a contemporary of Virgil, although njcently 
dead. 8. That Ave have no right to assert dogma¬ 
tically that the Cinna of V'irgil must be C. Helvius 
Cinmu, the friend of Catullus. Ibuice, although 
AA'e may grant that it is not absoluUdy certain that 
Helvius Cinna the tribune and Helvius Cinna the 
poet Avere one and the same, at all events this o]>i- 
nion rests upon much stronger evidence than the 
other. 

The great Avork of C. Helvius Cinna was liis 
Snnmia; but neither Catullus, by whom it is 
highly extolled (xca .), nor any other ancient Avriter 
giv'es US a hint with regard to the subject, and 
hence the various speculations in Avliicli critics 
have indulged rest upon no basis whatsoever. 
Some believe that it contaiiuid a history of the 
adv'entures of Smyrna the Amazon, to whom the 
famous city of Ionia ascribed its origin ; others 
that it was connected with the myth of Adonis 
and with the legend of A/?/rrZfa, otherwise named 
Smyrna, the incestuous daughter of Cinyras; at 
all events, it certainly was not a drama, as a com¬ 
mentator upon Quintilian has dreamed; for the 
fmgments, short and unsatisfactory as they are, 
suffice to demonstrate that it belonged to the epic 
style. These consist of two disjointed hexameters 
3 c 2 
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preserved by Prisciun (vi. 1(1. § (U, ed. Krolit) 
and tlio Scholiast on Juvenal (vi. 1.')•')), .'ind tw(» 
consecutive lines j^iveu f)y S<Tvius (a</ Vinj. (ivora. 
i. 'JH}}), which arc not without merit in so far as 
melodious versincatiou is coucerued. 

Te niatutinus flontem coiispevit Eons 

Et llenteiii paulo vidit post llespeius idem. 

The cireuinstanee that nine yc'ars were sp»*nt in 
the elaboration of tliis piece; lias Ix'en freipnoitly 
dwelt upon, may }ia\e su^eested the well-kjiown 
pr<;cept of Iloi'ace, and umiii<‘stionably secure*! the 
sidlVape of the ytammariaiis. ((’atull. xev.; (^)nin- 
til. X. -1. ^1; Serv. and Philarpyr. ml. rity. /'Jrl. 
ix. Jo; I lor. J. /'. .‘!b‘7, and tlie comments of 
Aero, Porjjhyr., and the Scliol. Crnq.; Alartial, 
Jyi/yr. x. 'Jl ; (iell. xix. h, Id; Suetoii. dr /llnslr. 
(Jrinniii. Id.) 

Jiesiih's the Smyrna, he was the author of a 
work ('iitilled PrrjtrwpHron which Voss 

imapini's to have been dedicat'd to Asinius J’ollio 
Avhen settino forth in n. 40 on an expedition 
against tin; I’arthini of Dalmatia, from whicl) he 
r<‘tunied in triumph the hdhiwinti; year, and huind- 
<‘d the. first piildie library ever o[H*ned at ivome 
from the profits of tin* spoils. This rests of course 
upon the assum})tIon that C’iuna was not killed in | 
n. c. 44, ami until that fact is deciiled, it is vain 
to reason upon the subject, for tlu* frai;meuts. 
wliicli extend to six hexaim-ter lines,of which four 
an; c(»nsecutlve, throw no ilyht on tlu‘ (piestiim. 
(Charis. JusUL (Inunin. p. 5)!), ed. I’utseli; Isidor. 
Uriy. xix. 2, 4.) 

liastly, in Isldorns (vi. 12) we find four (deeia*- 
verses, wliile one lu'xanieter in Snelonins {dr. //- 
lustr. (Irani'iii. 1J ), one hexameter and two hende- 
casyllabics in (I'ellius (ix. J 2, xix. Id), and two 
scraps in Nonius Nlareellus (.s.?'r. (^i/prnf. r/tii/nii)^ 
an; (iiioted from the “■Poemata.” and '“Epiyram- 
niata” of Ciiina. 'J'lie class to which som*; of 
tii(!S(i fugitiv*; essays lielonged may he inferred 
from the words of Ovid in his a]»olopv for tin; Ars 
Amatoria. {'I'riat, ii. 4d5.) (Weichert, 7'oc/ur. 

Liiilv. Urlhin.) [W. lb] 

CENNAjM ITS, .lOANXES {Iwdj'urjs Kivya- 
also ealled CPN'AMtJS (KiVayUoi), and 
SIENNA Allis (^lyyafjLO’i)^ one of the most distin- 
guiKhe*! liyzantino historians, ami the best I'iuro- 
])oan historian of his lime, lived in the twelfth 
century of tlie Cliristiau aera. lie w.'is one of tlie 
“■ Orainmatici ” or “Notarii ” of the eni]K*ror Mamud 
Comnenus, who reigned from A. d. 114d till 1 Did. 
The functions of the imjierial notaries, the first of 
whom was the proto-notarius, were nearly tho.se of 
private secretaries appointed for lioth private and 
state affairs, and they iiacl a eonsiderable influence 
upon the udministratioii of the <‘mpire. Cinuamus 
was attaclied to the, person of ]\lunuei at a youthful 
ag*;, aiid pndi.'ihly as early as the year of his ac¬ 
cession, and he accompanied that great emperor in 
his numerous wars in Asia as well as in Europe. 
Favoured by such circiinistaiices, ho undertook to 
write the history of the reign of Manuel, and that 
of his predecessor and fallier, the emp«;ror Palo- 
.loaunes; and so v/ell did lie accomplish his task, 
that there is no history written at that jieriod which 
can be companul with his work. 'J'he full title cf 
this work i.s 'EyriTOfiT} rwv Karopdcafxdruv rtf ftaica- 
pirij ^acriK^'i /col iroptpvp iyeyvTjTtp Kup'itf, 'Iwdyyp rtf 
Ko/j.y->]ytf^ ita) dffiriyTitrii rwy vpaxO^yruv Ttf doiSipa 
vitp avTou rtf 0a<n\ei ical noptpupoyeuv^rtp Kvpitp 
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Mavovri\ rtf Kofjtvwtf TrornOeitra 'Itadvi'^ ^atriXiKip 
ypap/nariic^ Kiuvdfitp. It Is divided into six hooks, 
or more correctly into seven, the seventh, howevi'r, 
being not finished : it is not known if the autiior 
wrote more than seviui books; Imt as to tin; se¬ 
venth, which in the Paris edition forms the end of 
the sixth and last book, it is evidently mutilated, 
as it ends abruptly in the account of the siege of 
Iconiuni by the mnperor Alamiel in 117(>. As 
('innainuK was still alivi; when Manuel dii‘d (1 llJb), 
it is almost certain that he finished tin; history of 
his whole reign; and tin; loss of the latter part *)f 
his work is the more to lie regrett(;d, as it would 
umlouhtedly have thrown light on many ciretini- 
staiiees connected witii tiie conduct of the tircek 
aristocracy, and es])ecia.lly of Amlronii'us (!omne- 
nus, aft(Twards emperor, during the short reign of 
the infant son and sueeessor of Alannel, Alexis 11. 
In the first hook ('innaniiis gives a short and con¬ 
cise account of the reign of t'alo-.loannes, and in 
tile following h(‘ rehiU'S the reign of Manuel. 

Posses.sed of great historical knowledge, Cin- 
nanms records the events of his time as a man 
ae<aistomed to form an o]>iiiion of his own upon 
important alliiirs; and, Ix'ing himself a states¬ 
man wlio took part in the administration of the 
empire, aiul enjoyed the confidence of the em¬ 
peror JVIanut'1, he is always master of his sub¬ 
ject, and never saerifici's hx'uling circumstances 
to amusing trilles. Ills knowledge was not coti- 
fiiu'd to the jiolilical state of tlii' (ireek empire ; 
h(‘ was cipuilly wUl acipiainted with the slab; of 
Italy, (ierniany, Hungary, and the adjoining bar¬ 
barous kingdom.s, the Latin principalities in tlie 
East, and tlu; empires of the Persians and 'I’urks. 
His view of the origin of th<; power of the pi»p<‘S, 
in the fifth book, is a fine iiistauee of lu.storical 
criticism, sound and true without being a tedious 
and dry inve;tigation, and ])roducing tlu* elli-et of 
a jioworfiil sjhshIi. lie is, hovvew'r, often vioLmit 
in his atta<-ks on the juipai ]iower, and is justly 
reproached with Ix'ing ]irejudiced against tlii' Latin 
princes, although he deserves that reproaeh iniieh 
less than Nicetas and Anna Coiamma. 11 is praise 
of the (‘inporor j\laniiel is exaggf'rated, hut he is 
very far from making a romantic Iiero of iiini, 
as Anna Comnena did of tlx; emperor Alexis. 
Ciiiiiainus is jiartial and j(*alou.s of his enemies, 
rivals, or such as are above him; he is impar¬ 
tial and just where he deals with his equals, or 
those he.low him, or sueii jicrsoiis and events as 
are iuditfereut to him personally, in short, Cin- 
nauius shews that he was a liy/.antiiie Creek. 
Ilis style is concise and eh'ar, excejit in some iii- 
.stances, when; he embodies his thoughts in rheto¬ 
rical figures or political ornaments of more show 
than beauty. I’liis defect also is common to his 
eouutrymen; and if somebody would underUikc 
to tmee the origin of the deviation of the writers, 
])oetK, ami artists among tlie later Cri'cks from the 
cl;us?>ical models left the.m by their forefathers, ho 
would find it in the supernatiirul tendency of minds 
imbued with Christianisin being in perpetual con¬ 
tact with the sensualism of the Mohammedan faith 
and the showy materialism of l'kast(;rn imagination. 
Xenophon, 'I’lmeydides, and Prociqiius were the 
models of Cinnamus; and though he cannot ho 
conq/ared xvith the two former, still he may he 
ranked with Procopius, and he was not unworthy 
to lie the discijtUi of such masters. IJis work will 
ever be of interest to the sciiohir and the historian. 
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Leo Allsitius miulo (’iniKumiR an o\)ject of deep 
study, and intciKlcul to publish his work ; so did 
Petrus Ptissinus also; but, for some reasons un¬ 
known, tlicy rrnoinuuHl their d<^sign. The first 
edition is that of (’ornelius Tollius, witli a liutiii 
translation and some notes of no great conserimnire, 
Utrecht, 1 h’A2, 4to. 'J’ollius dedicated this ede 
tion, wliicli lie dividinl into four books, to tin* states 
of Utrecht, and in his ])rel'ac(^ gives a brilliant de- 
Kcrijition of tlui literary merits of (annainus. 'J’he 
second edition is that iti tiie Paris collection of the 
l»y/antines by I>iiLang(‘, jmblished at I*aris, l()7b, 
foj., together with the description of tiie church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinojili', by Panins Silinitia- 
rius, and the editor’s notes to Nicc'phorus Hrycni- 
nitis and Anna Comnena. It is divided into six 
books. Dll Cange corrected the text, added a new 
liUlin translation, such of tin; notes of 'I’ollius as 
were ol' some imjiorlance, and an excellent jdiilo- 
logico-liisiorical coiunieiitary of his own ; lie dedi¬ 
cated liis edition to the minister (ailherf, one of 
llu! princijial jirotectors of the I'Vench editors of 
till' 1 ly/antines. 'J'his ('dition lias lieen rejirinted 
in the Venice colh'elioii, 172!>, fol. ('innaiiiiis has 
lately liei'ii }iul)lished at iJoun, 1 !!3(),bvo., together 
with Nieephorus lirvennius, by Augustus Meiiieke; 
the vvoik is divided into seven books. The I'ditor 
gives the Latin translation of Du Cange revised in 
several instances, and the nnd'aces, dedications, 
and eomnumtaries of 'I’olliiis and Du Canne. (llaii- 
kiiis, Ih- Svni,L liiiuiaL (^nur. ]». .">!(>, cS c. ; l’’a- 
liric. lilhl. vii. p. 7'‘»2i, cVc.; the /Vc/oivs 

aiiil of 'i'ollius and i)u Cangt'; Deo 

Allatiiis, J),- p. 21, cVc.) [ \V. P. 1 

Cl'jNYKAS (Kirupas), a famous (’ypriaii hero. 
According to tin* common tradition, he was a son 
of j\pollo liy Ptiplios, king of Cyprus, and ])ricst 
ol' the Jkiphiaii ,\ji!iroditr, which latti'r otiice n*- 
niained hereditary in liis family, the (’iiiyradai*. 
(Piiid. I't/ffi. ii. 2(), eke.; Tac. )h‘sL ii. o; N;hol. 
<e/ TlnincrU. i. 10.').) 'J'aeitus descrihes liim as hav¬ 
ing coni(‘ to Cy[)rus from Cilicia, from wlnmee he 
iiiirodueed the worship of Aphrodite; and Ajiollo- 
dorus (iii. 14. >5 o) too calls him a son of .‘^amlacus, 
who had emigrated fj'oin Syria to Cilicia. Cinyras, 
after his arrival in Cyj)rus, foitmlcd the town of 
J’ajilios. lie w'as married to i\I<‘tharne, the daugh¬ 
ter of tln^ Cyprian king, Pygmalion, by wlioin he 
had sevinal ehildren. One tif them was .Adonis, 
wliom, according to some traditions, he begot un¬ 
wittingly ill ail incestuous iutereourse with his 
own daughter, Suiynia. lie afterwards killed 
himself ou discovering this crime, into which he 
had been led by the anger of Ajihrodite, (Hvgin. 
/b/y. .'id, *242 ; Antonin, Lih. .‘54; Ov. J/c/. 
dlO, Ac.) According to other traditions, lu* had 
promised to assist Aganiemiiou and the Diyeks in 
their war against Troy ; but, as be did not keep 
Ids word, lie was cursed by Agamemnon, and 
Aiiollo took veiigeaiiee ujion him by euleriiig into 
a contest with limi, in wiiieli he was defeated and 
slain. (IJoni. //. xi. 20, witli tlie note of Kustatli.) 
Jlis daughters, fifty in number, loaju-d into the 
se;i, and were metaniorphosi-d into aleyones. lie 
is ;ilso described as tin* foumler of the town of 
Cinyreia in Cyprus. (Plin. IJ.A’. v. dl ; iS’onn. 
I>i mi/a. xiii. 4.M.) [L. S.j 

CIOS (Kiov), .a Son of Olympus, from whom 
Cios(Prusa) on the l^ropontis derived its mune, as 
he was believed to have led thither a band of colo¬ 
nists from iSiiletns, (Sehol. nd 77 i{o< /y 7. .\iii. dO ; 
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ad Ajxilton. Ilhnd. i. 1177.) Strabo (xii. p. alii) 
rails him a companion of Heracles who founded 
(aos on Ills return from Colcliis, | Ti. S.] 

CPPIUS, a person wlio gave rise to tin* pro¬ 
verb non omnibus donnio,” was called l*(ira- 
rcurhon (^apapeyxau'), because lie jireteinled ti» be 
aslee]), in order to give facility to bis wife's adul¬ 
tery. (I'Vstus, s. r. IS^nn oitniUms donit/d ; (!ie. 
ud I'avi. vii. 24.) There are two coins extant 



with the naim* Af. CTri. M. K. upon them, but it 
is not imiiossible that tli(‘y may helong to tiie 
Cis|»ia gens, as tin* omi.ssion of a letter in a name 
is ))\ no means of uncommon oceuiTence on Homan 
coins. 

CI1»US or Cipprs, fiKXD''CH S, a pomau 
]»raetor, to whom an extraoriiiiiary prodigy is saiil 
to have hajiiioiied. For, as hi* was going out of the 
gates of the city, clad in the })aluLianienlum, horns 
.suddenly grew out of liis lit'ad, ami it was said by 
tlic harusjii<-es that if In* returned to tin* city, he 
would In* king : but lest this sliould ha])])en, Im 
imposi'd voliiuUirv exile u}ioii himself. (\'al. JMax. 
V. b‘, ^ ; ()v. Mit. XV. aij.'i, tkc.; Plin. II. y. xi. 

.i7. s. 4.>.) 

Clll(.-D (Ki'pinj), a mythical sorci'i'ess, whom 
Homer calls a fair-locki'd goddess, a daiigiiter of 
Helios by the occ-aiiid i’ersi*, and a. sister of Aeetes. 
(^A/. X. lo.a.) She lived in tlie island of Aeaea; 
and \vh<*n (ddys.seiis on liis wandering.s came to 
her i.sland, Circe, after liaving changed several of 
his companions into pigs, became so mneli attached 
to tin* unfortunate iu'io, that he was induced to 
ri'iiiaiii a whole xear with her. At length, when 
he wished to leave her, slie prevailed upon him to 
deseend into the iovvor world to consult the seer 
'J'eiri'sias. After hi.s ii'tiirii from thenei*, she ex¬ 
plained to liim tin* dangers wliich lie would yi't 
have to encounter, and then dismissed him. (Od. 
lib. x.-'xii.; comp. Hygin. 125.) Her des¬ 
cent is diU'ereiitly described by the poets, for some 
call her a daughter of Hyp(*rion .and Ae'rope (Orjih. 
Aiijitn. 12J.5), .'iiid others a daughter of Aei*tes and 
lli*eate. (Sehol. ad Ajxi/lo/t. Ixlnxl. iii. 200.) Ac¬ 
cording to Hesiod [l'f/(V(i. 1011) slu: became by 
Odysseus tin* motlier of .Agrius. The Latin poets 
too make great use of the story of Circe, the sor- 
eeres.s, who metamorpliosed Seylla .and Piciis, king 
of the Au.sonian.s. (Ov. Mel. xiv. .0, Ac.) ] L. y.] 

CIUIHL'V (Klpf^a), a nymjih from wlioiu tin* 
town of Cirrha in Pliocis was believed to have* de¬ 
rived its name. (Pans. x. 117. § 1.) [L. S.| 

CPSPIA (IKXS, plebei.an, which came origin¬ 
ally from Anagnia, a town of the Hernici. An 
.ancient tradition related tli.it Cispius Laevus, of 
Aiuigni.a, came to .Koine to protect the city, while 
'J’ulliis Hostilius vv.as engaged in the siege of Veii, 
and that he jjccupied with his foives one. of tlie 
two hills of the F.s(piirun', which was called after 
him the Cisjiius mons, in tlie same way us (Jppius 
of Tuscnlum did the other, which was likevv ise 
called after him the Op])ius mous. (Festus, rr. 

Cii-j'ius viuui^; \'an'. /., L. v. ,'(), vd. 
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Miiller, where the name is also written Cespeus 
and Cispius.') 

No persons of this name, however, occur till 
the very end of the republic. The only cognomen 
of the gens is Labviis: for those whose surname 
is not mentioned, see Cisrius. 

(’rSPlTTS. 1. M. (isi'TiTs, tribune of the 
plobs, n. c. 57, tlie year in which (Jioero was n;- 
called from banishment, took an active ])art in Ci¬ 
cero’s favour. Tlie father and bi'othor of Cispius 
also exerted themselves to obtain Cicero’s recall, 
althougli he had liad in former times a law-suit 
with tlie family. On one oeeasion the life of Cis- 
})iiis was in danger through bis support of C’ieero; 
lie was attacked by the mob of Clodiiis, and driven 
out of the forum. In ndurn for these services 
Cicero defended Cisjiius when he was accused of 
bribery {a)uhilns\ but was nnaltle to obtiiin a ver¬ 
dict in liis favour. (Cic. pro. Plonc. 81, poU red. 
in Sen. ll., pro Se.t f. 85.) 

2. L. Cispius, one of Caesar’s oilicers ni the 
African war, commanded part of the licet. (Ilirt. 
Jt. Afr. ()2, ()7.) lie is perlia})s llie same as the 
Cispius Ijaevus, whom I’lancus mentions in a letter 
to Cicerc' in u. c. 48. (Tic. ml. lam. x. 21.) 

8. Cispius, a debtor of Cicero’s. (Cic. ad Alt. 
xii. 24, .viii. 88,) W'hether he is tlie same as 
eitlier of tlie preci'ding, is uneerUiin. 

CISSEUS (Karueui), a king in Thrace, and 
fatlier of Theauo or, according to others,of Jlecabe. 
(Horn. //. vi. 2J)5, xi. 228 ; Eurip. Jirr. 8 ; llygin. 
l\d>. ,91; Virg. Ar</. vii. 720; Serv. ad Am. v. 58.5.) 
'riu're are two oihi'r mythical beings of tlie name 
of Cisseus, (Aj)ollod. ii. 1. § 5; Virg. Arn, x. 

SI 7.) ^ |L.S.] 

CrSSIDAS (KaririSas), a Syracusan, command¬ 
ed the body of auxiliaries which Dionysius 1. sent, 
for the second time, to the aid of Sparta, (n.c. 
8()7.) lie assisted Archidainus in his successful 
attack on Caryae, ami in his ex]>edition against 
Arcadia in tin- same year, lint during tlie cam- 
jiaigfi ill Arcadia lie left him. as the period fixed 
for his stny liy Dionysius liad now exjiired. On 
bis uiarcli towards Laconia he was intercepU'd by a 
body of Messeiiians, and was obliged to wuid to 
Archidamus for assistance. U'lie prince having 
joined him with his forces, they changed their 
route, hut wi're again intercepted by the combined 
troops of the Arcadians and Argives. The result 
was, the delcat of tlie latter in that which has 
been called the “ Tearh'ss Battle.” (Xen.//c//. vii. 
1. §45 28-82; sec p. 207, b.) [E. E.] 

CITE'HIUS SIDO'NHJS, the author of an 
epigram on three shepherds, which has no poetical 
merits, and is only remarkable Ibr its quaintncBS. 
It is printed in Wenisdorff’s Poctae. Lutini Mi- 
iiorcs (vol. ii. p. 215), and in the Aidholopia Latina 
(ii. Ep. 257i ed. Bunnann, Kp. 258, ed. Meyer). 
Its author ajipears to he the same as the Ci- 
t(‘rius, one of the professors at Bourdeaux, and 
the friend of Ausonius, commemorated in a poem 
of the latter. {Prof Jtardiy. xiii.) We leam 
from Ausonius that Citerius was bom at Syracuse, 
in Sicily, and was a grammarian and a poet. In 
his hyperbolical panegyric, Ausonius compares him 
to Aristarchus and Zenodotus, and says that his 
poems, written at an early age, were superior to 
those of Simonides, (literius afterwards settled at 
Bourdeaux, married a rich and noble wife, but died 
without leaving any children. 

CITHAERON {Ktdatfwr), a mythical king in | 
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I Boeotia, from whom mount Cithacron was believed 
to have derived its name. Once when Heni was 
angry with Zeus, Cithaeroii advised the latter to 
i take into his chariot a wooden statue and dress it 
^ up so as to make it resemble Plataea, the daughter 
I of Asopus. Zeus followed his counsel, and as he 
was riding along with his pretended bride, 11 era, 
overcome by her jealousy, ran up to him, tore the 
covering from the susjiected bride, and on discover¬ 
ing that it was a statue, became reconciled to 
Zeus. (Pans. ix. 1. ^ 2, 3. 4^ L) Respecting 
the festival of the Daedala, celebrated to com¬ 
memorate this event, see JJic/. of Ant. s.v. [L. S.J 
CI'V'ICA CIlREA'LlS. j Ckkeams.J 
(IJVl'lilS, ('LAU'DIUS, was the leader of the 
Batavi in their revolt from Rome, A. D. ()9-70. 
'J’he Batavi were a people of Cuirmanic origin, wlio 
had left tlie nation of tin; Catti, of which they 
were a part, and had s('ttU;d in and about tin; island 
which is formed by the inoutlis of tin; Uhenus 
(Hhiin;)and Afosa (iMaas). Tlie important posi¬ 
tion whicli they occupied led the Bonians to culti¬ 
vate; their friendship, and tln'y rendered good ser- 
\ic«' to Bonn* in tin; wars in (it'iinany and Britain, 
under the <‘arly einpiTors. AVheii Rome gave up 
the idea of subduing (Jenivany, the nations wt;st of 
tin; Rhine, especially those of (.iennanic origin, be¬ 
gan to feel a Inijie of S(;tting tln;inselves five. The 
civil wars allbrded an opjiortunity for the attempt, 
and the opjiressioiis of the imperial legates furnish¬ 
ed tin; provocation. It was out of such an act of 
oppression that the rebellion of Livilis sprung.* 
.Julius Paiilus and tHaudius Civilis were brothers')* 
of tlie Batavian royal race, ami excelled all their 
nation in piTsonal a(’coiu])lislmn'nls. On a false 
charge of treason, N(;ro’s legate;, Eonti'ius Capito, 
put Julius Panins to d(;ath, a. d. 97 or (>8, and sent 
Civilis in chains to Nmo at Rome;, wlnn-e he was 
heard and ac<5uitti‘d by (lalba. He was afb'rwards 
prefect of a cohort, but under Vitelliiis he became 
an oliject of suspicion to the army, ■who demanded 
his piinishin(;tit. {(’ompare Tac. Hist. i. 59.) Hi; 
escaped the danger, but he did not fnrg(;t the af¬ 
front. He thought of Hannibal and Sertorius, like 
whom he bad lost an eye ; and, being endowed, says 
I’acitus, with greater mental jiowertlmn is common 
among barliariaiis, he began the execution of his 
scluMues of enmity to Ronu; under the pretence of 
sujiporting the cause of Vespasian. In order to 
understand the events which occurred at this period 
in the fiermaiiics and Gaul, it must be remembered 
that the legions of Germany were Vitellius’s own 
troops, who had called him to the purple, and who 
remained steadfast to his cause to the very last. 
The legates, on the other hand, early chose the side 
of Vespasian, and it was not without reason that 
they were accused by their soldiers of treasonable 


* In the following narrative it is necessary to 
hear in mind the distinction between Uermavy., pro¬ 
perly so called, and the two Gallic provinces on the 
h‘ft bank of the Rhine, which, from their popula¬ 
tion being chiefly of Germanic origin, were called 
the (Icmianws (Gennania Inferior, and Germania 
Superior). The scene of the war with Civilis was 
pn the left hank of the Rhine, and chiefly in Ger¬ 
mania Inferior. 

t Tacitus {Hist. i. 59) also calls Civilis Julius, 
and so do other writers. (Plut. Erot. 25, p. 770 : 
where, liowevcr, Julius Tutor is possibly meant, 
Frontin. Stmt. iv. 3. § 14.) 
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comiivunce at tho progroRs of tlio insurrection on the 
Rhine. (See es])ecuilly Tacit. Ilist. i\r. 27.) Thus 
Civilis was urged by a letbirfrom Antonins Prinins, 
and by a jairsoiiiil request from Jlordeoniiis Flacciis, 
to })rcvent the (.barman legions from marching into 
Italy to the support of Vitellius, by the apjieaninee 
of a (jrermanic insurrection; an a})p(!arance which 
Civilis himself njsolved to c(»nve,rt into a reality. 
His designs were aided by an edict of Vitellius, 
(•■idling for ;i. levy of the liiitavliins, and still more 
})y th<^ harshness with wliich tlui command was 
executed ; for feeble old me.n wnv. compelled to pay 
for exenifition from service;, and heiiiUiful hoys were 
s(‘ized for th(‘ vilest ])urposes. IrriUited by these 
cruelties, and urgi-d by Civilis and his confederate's, 
th(' liiitaviiins retiisfid the h'vy ; and Civilis having, 
according to the ancic'nt Gennan custom, called a 
soh'iim iiieetiTig at night in a sacred grove, eiisily 
bound the cliii'fs of the Ihitavians by an oath to re¬ 
volt. Messengers were sent to secure the assist:u)ce 
of the Canninefates, another (l(;nn:inic tribe', living 
on the same ishind, and others to tiy the lidelity of 
the Ihitaviiin cohorts, wliieh hud formi'rly served in 
Hritiiin, and w<'re now stationed at iMag(»ntiacum, 
as a part of tlu' Roman army on the Rhine. 'I'lie 
first of tlu'si; missions w.is coniph'tely succi'Sslid. 
'riu.' Canninefiites chose Rrinuo for tlu'ir chief ; and 
he, having joined to himself the I'Visii, a nation be¬ 
yond the Rhine, attacked the furthest winter 
(piarters of tin* Romans, and eompelh'd them to re¬ 
tire' from their forts. Upon this, Civili.s, still dis¬ 
sembling, accused the prefects, becau.se they hud 
deserb'd the camp, and declared that with his single 
cohort In; would repress tlu' revolt of the Cannim;- 
fates, while the rest of the army might betake 
ihem.selviis (piietly to their winter tpiarb'rs. Ilia 
treachery was, however, s('('n through, and he found 
himself comjn'lh'd openly to join the insurgents. 
At the head of the (.’anninefab.'s, Frisii. and Rabivi, 
he engaged the Romans on the hank of the Kiiine. 

I n th(' inickst of tJie hatth', a cohort of tiu' Tungri de¬ 
serted to (’iv'ilis, and decided the hattle on the laud; 
while the Roman tlei't, which had l>cen collected on 
tlie river to co-operate with the legions, was earned 
over to tlie German hank by tlie rowers, many 
of whom wore Ratavians, who ovorpowen'd the 
})ilots and centurions, (hvilis followed up his vic¬ 
tory )»y sending nu'.s.s(.'ng(U’8 through the two Ger- 
nianies and the provinces of Gaul, urging the peo¬ 
ple to n'hcllion ; and aimed at the kingdom of the | 
(u;rnuini(!S and Gauls. lIordeoniuR Flaccus, the 
governor of tlie Gonnanies, who had secretly en¬ 
couraged the first efforts of Civilis, now ordered his 
legate, Mummius Lnperciis, to inarch against the 
emuny. Civilis gave him battle; and Lupercus 
was immediately deserted by an ala of Rabivians; 
the rest of the auxiliaries fled ; and the; legionary 
fioldiers were obliged to retreat into Vetera Castro, 
the grcjat station which Augustus had fonned on 
the left bank of the Rhine, as the head quarters for 
op(!rations against Germany. About the same time 
some veteran cohorts of Ratavians and Cannine¬ 
fates, who were on their march into Italy by the 
order of Vitellius, were induced by the emissaries 
of Civilis to mutiny and to march back into lower 
Germany, in order to join Civilis, which th(;y were 
enahled to effect hy the indecisicin of Hordeoniiis 
Fl;u:cus ; defeating, on their way, the forces of 
Herennius Callus, who was stationed at Bonn, and 
who was forced by his soldiers to resist their 
march. Civilis w'as now at the head of a complete 
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army ; but, being still unwilling to commit himself 
to an open coiib;st with the Roman power, he 
caused his f(dlow('rs to bake the oath to Vespasian, 
and sent envoys to the two h'gions which, as above 
related, ba<l taken refuge; in Vetera Castra, to in¬ 
duce them to take the same oatli. Knraged at 
their r(;fusal, he culled to arms the whole nation of 
the Babivi, who w(;re joined by the Rructeri and 
Tcucteri, while eini.ssaries were sent into Gennany 
to rouse the people'. 'J’he Roman h'gates, Muiuniius 
liiipereais and Numisius Rufus, strengthened the' 
fortifications of Vetera Castra. Civilis mardu'd 
down hath banks of the R/iine, having ships also 
on the river, and blockaded the camp, after a. friiit- 
leiss attempt to storm it. 'J’he; ope'rations of Ilor- 
deemiiis I'liwcus were r(;bmled by his wi-akness, his 
anxiety to se;rve Ve'spasiun, ami the mistrust of his 
seeldiers, to whom this inclination was no secret; 
and he was at last compe.'lled to give; up the com¬ 
mand to Dilliiis Vociila. I'he dis.sf;n,sii)ii.s at this 
period in the' Roman cam{) are' described elsewlu're. 

(lleiRDEuNiiJs FLAt tu's ; 11KKK N’xu s Gallu.s ; 
Djlljus Voeri.A.I Civilis, in the meantime', 
liavinght'cn joined hy large' forces from all Ge'rinany, 
proce'i.'ded b» harass the' tribes eef Gaul we'st of the 
Mosji, even as far as the Menajui and Meirini, on 
the .sea .shore', in ordeT tee shake' tlieir fide'lity to the^ 
Remians. His ellbrts we're more cspi'cially dirt'Ctcd 
against the 'I're'viri and the Ubii, 'I'lie' Ubii were 
linn in llu'ir faith, mui sutiered severely in conse¬ 
quence. Jle tiien jeresse'd on the sie'ge* of Vetera 
(.kistra, and, yielding b) the ardemr of his new allies 
beyond the; llhiiic', tried again to storm it. Tho 
e'tlbrt failed, and lie had re'coiirse to attempt.s to 
bunper with the b(.'siege'd seilelie'ry. 

These events occiin-eil towards the end of A. n. 
fi.O, before the battle of Cremona, which decided the 
victory of Vespasian over Vib'llius. ( Vkspasianl’s.] 
When the news of that hattle reactu'd the Roman 
army on the Rhine', Altinc.s Mo.vtants was sent 
to Civili.s to .Hunimon him to lay down his arms, 
since his }>rofesHed eihjecl was now accomplished. 
’J’lie only result of this mission was, that Civilis 
sowe'd the soi'ds of disaffeetion in the envoy's mind. 
Civilis now sent against \'ociila his vc'b'ran cohorts 
and the bravest of tho flermans. under the com¬ 
mand of Julius Maximus, and Claudius Victor, his 
sister’s son, who, liuving bikem on their march tho 
winter qiuu'ters of an auxiliary ri/er, at Ascihurgium, 
fell suddenly upon the camp of Vocula, which was 
only saved by tlu; arrival of uuexpe'cted aid. Civi¬ 
lis and Voeula are both blamed by d’acitus, the 
former for not sending a sufficient force, the lattei' 
for neglecting to follow up his victory. C'ivilis now 
attempted to gain over the legions who were; be¬ 
sieged in Vetera Castra, hy ]»re'tending that he had 
conquered Vocula, hut one of thee'aptives whom hi' 
paraded before the walls for this puiqiosi', shoub'd 
out and revealed the truth, his credit, as Tacitus 
observes, being the more estahlished by the fact, 
that he was sbilihed to death by tlie Germans on 
the spot. Shortly afterwimls, Vocula inarche'd up 
to the relief of Vetera Castra, and defeated Civilis, 
but again neglected to follow up his victory, most 
probably from design. [Vocula.] Cavilis soon 
again reduced the Romans to gr(;at want of provi¬ 
sions, and forced the;m to retire to Ge'lduba, and 
thence to Noveslum, while he again invested Ve¬ 
tera Castra, and took Gelduba. The Romans, pa¬ 
ralyzed by new dissensions | Hordkonius Flau- 
cus; Voc c’LaJ, suffered another defeat from Civi- 
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lis; but some of them, rallying under Vocula, re¬ 
took Magontiacum. 

At the beginning of the new year ("a. n. 70), 
the war assumed a fresh and more formidable cha¬ 
racter. 'I’hi; news of the death of Vitellius exas¬ 
perated the Homan soldiers, encouraged the insur¬ 
gents, and shook the iidelity of the CJaiils; while 
a rumour was moreover circulated that the winter 
quarters of the Moesian and I’annonian legions wore 
besieged by the Ihicians and Sarmatians; and 
above all the burning of the (’apito! was esteemed 
an omen ol‘ the ajiproaehing end of the Homan em- 
jiire. (’ivilis, whose last rionnant of dissinmlation 
was necessarily torn away by the death of Vitel¬ 
lius, gave his undivided energ’u'S to the war, and 
was joined by (.'iassieus and Julius Tutor, who at 
ItMiglh gained over tin; army of \'ocula. |(h.ASSi- 
(I's; 'i'rT(i!i; SvniN’i's.j 'J'he besieged legions at 
Vetf'i'a Castra. eoiild now hold out no Jongf'r; they 
capitulati'd to ('ivilis, and took the oath /o the, vm- 
jurr of the (t'a/f/fi {iu verUi (idltiarum)^ but as tliey 
marched away, they wei'c all ])ut to death by the 
(Icrniaus, iiroliably not witliout the connivancf* of 
(avilis. 'I'hat chieftain, having at length performed 
bis vow of enmity to the Homans, now cut off his 
liair whicii, accordii'.g to tin* custom of the (lennans, 
be liad sofTered to grow since the beginning of bis 
tmterjirise. (Tac. derm, .'ll.) IS either t'ivilis nor 
any otU'i’s of the Hutavians took the oath in verlnx 
(t'trl/ianaii, which was the watchword of Classicns 
and 'J'utor, for they trusted tluil, after having dis- 
pos<'d of tile Homans, tiu'y should be able to over- 
]»ower their (iallic allies, (’ivilis and Classicns now 
tU'stroyed all the Homan Avinter camps, except 
those Jit ^lagontiacuin and Viudonissa.. Tlie (Icr- 
mans ihamnided tin* destniction of Coloina Agrip- 
pinmisis, hat it was atlengtli s]»ar<'<l, chieily tlirongh 
tin* gratitinh* ol' ('ivilis, Avlmse son had been k''pt 
in safety tliero since tlie beginning of the war. 
(’ivilis now gained ovi'r si'verjil neighbouringsl.d(“s. 
Ill* was oiii»osed by his old enemy Ci.ACDirs Lauko, 
at the head of :iii irregular force of Hetasii, Tungri, 
and Nervii; and, by a daring Jiet of fuinige, be 
not only decided the victory', lait gained thoalliancc 
of the 'I'lmgri :nid the other tribes. 'J'he jitU'iiijit, 
however, to unite all (liiul in the revolt conijdt'tely 
laili*d, tin* 'rreviri jind the Hiiigones being the only' 
peoph* who joined the insurgents. [SAlti\ns. | 

'I’lie roports (f these events which were cjirricd 
to Home had at length roused .Muciaims, who now 
sent an immense army to the Hhine, under I’etilins 
Ceri'alis and Annins (lallns j ('kukaias; (lAi.Lrs.] 
'file iiiMirgeiits were divided among themselv'es, 
(’ivilis was lui>y among the Hidgae, trying to crush 
Ckiudiiis Laheo; CIa.^siclI5 was qiiii’tly enjoying 
his new cmjiii’e; while Tutor negh'cted tin* im- 
portjuit duty, which laid been assigned to Jiiiii, of 
guarding the l'j)]K’r Hhine Jiiid the jcisses of the 
Alps. Cerealis laid tlierefon* little dilliculty in 
overcoming the 'J’reviri ;nid I'eg.'iining tli<‘ir capital. 
[Tutor; Vai.kntinus. | W liile he was stationed 
there he received a letter from ('ivilis jmd Classi- 
ens, iiifoniiiiig liini that Vespasian ivas dead, jind 
ntferiiig him the empire of the (hiuls. (’ivilis now 
\visli(*(i to wait for siiirours from hey'onil the Hhine, 
but the opinion of 'I’lilor and Classicns jirevailed, 
and a b:ittle Avas fought on tlie Alosella in which 
ilic Homans, though at first almost beaten, gjiiiied 
a coiiiph'tc victory, and destroyed the eiuniiy’s 
camp. Colonia Agripjiiiieiisis noAV came over to 
the Homans; but Civilis and Classicns still nude a 
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braA'c stand. Tlie Canninefates destroyed tbe 
greater part of a Homan fleet, and defeated a body 
of the Nervii, who, after submitting to Fabius 
Priscus, tbe Homan legate, had of their own accord 
jittacked their fonner allies, lljiving renewed bis 
army from rjennanv', CiA'ilis encamped at Vetera 
Castra, Avhither Cerealis jilso marched with incrc.Tsed 
forces, l)oth leaders being eager for a decisive battle. 
It was soon fought, and Cerealis gained the victory 
by the treachery of a Ikitavian; but, as the Ro¬ 
mans had no fleet, the (lormans escaped across tlio 
Hhine. Here C!ivilis was joined by reinforcements 
from tbe C’huuci; and, after making, with Verax, 
Classicns, and 'Futor, one more cflort Avhich was 
]>jirtially successful, to hold liis ground in the island 
of the HataA'i, he was again defeated by CcreJilis, 
and (IriA'en luick Jicross the IMiine. Emissaries 
Aven; sent by Cerealis to make priA'ate offers of 
fieace to the Batavians, and of jwirdon to Civilis, 
Avbo found Unit be lunl no alternative but to sur¬ 
render. Jle obtained an interview Avitb Cerealis 
on a bridge of the river V'alialis. The Jlistun/ of 
Tjicitus breaks off suddenly just after the com¬ 
mencement of bis s})eecli. ('Fac. Jlid. iv. 1'2-117, 
.54-7fl, V. 14-‘Jh. .loseph. Jicd. ,/ud. vii. 4. § ‘2; 
Dion (_!ass. Ixvi. J.) [P. S.] 

CLAN IS, tbe mime of two niy'tliicjil beings. 
(Ov, ]\fet. V. 14 0, xii. 1179.) I Ti. S.] 

CLAHA, Dl'DlA, daughter of the emperor 
Didius Julianus and his wife Manliji ScantilJa. 
She Avaa married to Cornelius Hi'pentinus, who Avas 
appointed prai'feetus urbi in the room of k’lavius 
Siilpicianus; she received the title of Augusta upon 
her father'’s aci-ession, and Avas dejirived of it at 
his death. Her elligy appears upon coins, but 
these are of great raritv. (Spartian. Jtilhin. .*1, 1!; 
Eckhcl, vol. vii. p. 1.51.) [W. JL] 



CIjA'HIUS (KAaptos), a surname of Apollo, 
derived from his celebrated temple at Claros in 
Asia Minor, Avliich had been founded by Manto, 
the daughter of 'J’eiivsias, avIio, afti'r tin* coiKjiiest 
of her native city' of 'i'hches, Avas made over to the 
Delphic god, and was then sent into the country, 
Avhere subseipiently Colojihon was built by the 
loiiians. (Pans. vii. iJ. g 1, ix. § 1; Tacit. 
Ann. ii. .'>4 ; Strab. xiA*. p. (142; Virg. Aen. iii. 
o(»0 ; comp. Miillor, JJor. ii. 2. Jj 7.) Clariusalso 
occurs as :i surname of Zens, describing him as the 
god who distributes things by' lot (aAdpov or kAtj- 
pos, .\e.scbyl. ,Snppl. .3()0). A liill near Tegeji Avas 
sacH'd to Zeus under this name. (Ikius. viii. .Ml. 
§ 4.) [L. S.] 

(LAHUS, a cognomen of a noble Roman fa¬ 
mily' in the second century of the Christian aera. 

1. C. Ski'tuius Cr.Aiius, a brother of No. 2, 
and an uncle of No. 11, was Jin intimate frii'iid of 
the yonngi'r I’liny, who dedicated to iiim his 
Epistles, and sjieaks of him jis one “ ipio nihil 
verms, nihil simplicius, nihil cjindidius, nihil lide- 
liiis iiovit.'” {Up. ii. 9.) Sov(*ial of I’liny’s Epis¬ 
tles are atidressed to him (i. 1, l.'i, vii. 2fl, viii. I). 
Clarus Avas jippointed I'rjiefectus Praetorio by Jlji- 
drian, but removed from this ofllee soon iiflerAvards, 
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having, like most of HiulriuTrs other friends, in¬ 
curred his suspicion. (Spartian. /Ja</r. 9, 11, l/i.) 

’2. M. EnucaiTs Ci-arus, brother of the precc'- 
ding, is spoken of hy Cliny (Av/>. ii. 9), as a man 
of honour, integrity, and Jeaniing, and well skilled 
in pleading causes, lie is probably tin* same as 
tlui Erucius Clams who took and Imnit Seleuceia, 
in conjunction with Julius Alexand<T, hi A. i>. 1 l.'i 
(Dion Cass. Lwiii. iiU), and also the s;iine as the 
J\l. Erucius Claras, who was consul suifectus with 
'I'i. Julius Alexander, in a. d. 117, the year of 
Trajan’s death. 

Sex. Euncirs CnAuus, son of No. 2, was 
also a fri(uid of Eliny, who obbiined for him from 
Trajan the luf/is rlarusj which admitted him to the 
sf'iiate, suhsequeutly secured the <]naestorship for 
him, and writes a letter to his friemd Apollinaris, 
re(|uesting his assistance in canvassing for Erucius 
wiio was tlien as]iiring to the tribunate. (I’lin. Eju 
ii. 9.) A. (jidliiis sjieaks of him as a contempee 
rary, I'lnd says that he was most devoted to the 
study of ancient literature ; we also le.arn from tin? 
same aiitlmr tliat he Avas jiraofect of the city, and 
had h(‘('u twic(; consul, ((udl. vi. (», xiii. 17.) The 
date of his first <'ou,sulshij) is not known, but we 
h'urn from Spartianus (tS'enr. l)f and an ancient 
iuseriptioji, that he was consul a second time in 
A. II. 1 l(i, with Cn. Clauilius Severus. Uiic of 
Eliny’s Ejiistles (i. 15), is addri'ssed to him. 

■1. C. Eiu’cirs Ci.ARt s, consul in a. d. 170, 
with M. (’ornelius Cetlu'gus (Fast.), was ])rohalily 
th(‘ son of No. il, and the same as the Eraeh'clus 
Viglluni mentioned in the Digest. (1. lit. 15. s. .T 

5. C. (Jt'Ln s) I'hiia'H's Ci.Aiins, proliahly the 
son of No. 4, was consul in a. ii. J9.’3, with Q. 
Sosius h’alco. Tlie emiieror Commodus liad deter¬ 
mined (o murder both consuls, as they entered 
npoii tlu'ir oftice on the 1st of January, blithe was 
himself assassinated on tlie jireceding day. (Dion 
Cass, lx\ii. 22 ; Cajiitol. I'cvlhi. 15.) Aftm* the 
deatli of Niger, who had hiien om* of the claimants 
to tlu' vacant tlirone, Severus wished Clanis to 
till'll inrormer, and aeeiise pm'sons falsely of having 
assisted Niger, partly with the vii'W of di'Stroying 
till' I'harai'tc'r of Clanis, and jiartly that the well- 
known integrity of tJanis might give an appear- 
aiiee of justice to the unjust judgments that 
might lie ]ironouneed, Ihit as Clams refused to 
discharge this disgraceful oHice, he was put to 
dealh hv Sevems. (Dion Cass, l.v.xiv. 9; Spartiaii. 
Nenr. i;{.) 

CIjA'SSICUS, JULIUS, a 'I'levir, was prefect 
of an ala of the I'l'eviri in the Roman anny on the 
Riiine, under Vitelliiis, A. n, ()f> (Tac.//w/. ii. 14), 
and aftiu’wards joined Civilis at tin; head of some 
of the 'J'rcviri in liis rebellion against the Romans, 
A. I). 70. ])uring the first jiart of the war with 
Civilis, tlie J’lvviri, like the rest of Caul, remained 
lirm to the Romans. They even fortitied their 
hordei'H, ami opposed the ( lennans in great hatth's. 
(Tac. llisL iv. o7.) Rut wlieu the news of Vitel- 
liiis’s death reached Gaul (a. d. 70), there arose a 
mmoiir that tlie ciiiefs of Gaul had secretly taken 
an oath to avail themselves of the civil discords of 
Rome for the recovery of their independence. 
Thci'e was, however, no open sign of rebellion till 
after the death of lloKnEONins Flacci/s, when 
messengers began to pas.s between Civilis and 
Classicu.s, who was still commanding an ala of 
Trovirans in the uiniiy of Vocula, lie was des¬ 


cended from a family of royal blood and of renown 
both ill peace and war, and through his ancestors 
he accounted himself nitliiu’ an enemy than an ally 
of the Itomaii people. Jlis conspiracy was shared 
h_v JiJLirs Tutor, a Treviraii, and .iunus Saui- 
Nus, a Lingon. 'J’hey met, with sonic Trevirans 
and a few Ubii and 'J'ungri, in a liouse at (kdoiiia 
Agrippinensi.s; and, having resolved to occupy tlie 
pa.sses of the Alps, to seduce the Roman li'gions, 
and to kill the legates, they sent emissaries to 
rouse the Gauls, \'ociila was warned of the jilot, 
Imt did not feel strong enough to crush it. lie 
even suffered himself to be enticed by the consjii- 
rators to leave his camp at C'olonia and to march 
against (Uvilis, Avho was hesic'ging Vetera Castra. 
'I'he army was not far from this place, when Clas- 
siciis and d'utor, having communicated privately 
with the (lemians, drew off their forces and formed 
a se])arate camp. Vocula, after atl(mi])ting in vain 
to gain them hack, retired to Novesium. They 
followed at a little distance, and at length 
persuaded the disaffected soldiers of Vocula to 
mutiny against him ; and in the midst of the mu¬ 
tiny Classiciis sent into tlie camp a deserter named 
Aemilius Longus, who murdered Vocula. Classi- 
cus then entered the camp, hearing the insignia of 
a Roman emjieror, and compelled the soldiers to 
take the oath io the cwpiir of (laid {p7'o imperio 
(la/liariwi). The command was now divided be¬ 
tween Ulassicus and 'I’litor; and Classiciis sent 
the worst disposed of tlie captured Roman soldiers 
to induce the legions ivlio were besieged in Vetera 
Castra to surrender and to take the same oath. 
The further progress of the war is related under 
Civilis. The last mention of Classiciis is when 
he crossed the Rhine with Civilis after his defeat 
hy (.fercalis, and aided him in his last effort iu the 
island of the Ratavi. ('J’ac. JJisL iv. 54—79, v. 
19- 22.) [E. S..1 

CLAU'DIA. 1. Five of this name, were daugh¬ 
ters of App. ('laudiiis t'aiTus, censor n. c. ;il2. 
LCi.Aumrs, Stemma, No. 10.) It is related of one 
of them, that, being thronged by the jieojile as she 
was returning home from the games, she expressed 
a wish that her brother J*iihlius had heen alive, 
that lie might again lose a fleet, ami lessen tlie 
iiumlier of the jiopulaee. For this she ivas fined by 
tlio j.leheiaii aediles, n. u. 2i(). (lav. xix.; Valor. 
Max. viii., 1. ^ 4; Sueton. 7/5. 2; Gell. x. (i.) 

2. Ci.AUiii.i (^>uiNTA [Claudius, Stemma, No. 
L'l], probably the sister of Ap[). Claudius Eulclier 
[Cb,.\UDU S, No. 17J, arid graud-ilaugliter of App. 
I'laudius Caeeus. Her fame is connected witli the 
story of the transportation of the image of Cybele 
from Eessinus to Romo, Tlie vessel conveying the 
image had stuck fust iu a sliallow at the moulh of 
the Tiher. 'J'he soothsayers aiiiiounced that only 
a chaste woman could move it. Claudia, who had 
been accused of ineontineney, ste])]ted forwai'J from 
among the matrons who had aecoinpanieil Scipio to 
Ostia to receive tlie image, and ai’Ler calling upon 
the goddess to vindicate her innocence, took hold 
of the rojie, and the vessel forthwith followed her. 
A statue was erected to lier iu the vestibule of the 
temple of the goddess, (ijiv. xxix. 14 ; Ov. Fasti, 
iv. ,‘}0.%&c.; I'ic. do Jlai t/.sj). firsp. 13; Val. Alax. 
i. ». $1 11; l‘liu. If. N. vii. 35.) 

3. Claudia [Claudius, Stemma, No. 19j, 
daughter of Apjiius (JJaiulius Eulclier [No. 17j. 
She was married to ICuiivius Calavius of Capua. 
^^Liv. xxiii. 2.) 
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4. CLATiniA [Stcmma, No. 30], daughter of 
App. Claudius Fulcher [No. 25], was one of the 
vestal virgins. (Cic. pro 6W/o, 14; Val. Max. 
V. 4. § 6.) 

5. Claudia [Stemma, No. .31], sist(T of No. 4, 
was married to Tib. Gracchus. (Flat. Tib.tlracchA.) 

6*. Claudia [Stcinnia, No. 37], daughter of 
C. Claudius Ihilcher [No. 2f)J, married Q. Marcius 
Fhilippus. ((’ic. pro Dom. 32.) 

7. Clodia [Stemma, No. 41], eldest sister of 
F. Clodiiis Fulcher, the enemy of Cicero (Cic. wi 
Fam. i. 0), married Q. Marcius Rex. (Flut. Cic. 
‘20 ; Dion Cass. xxxv. 1 7. ) She is said to have 
been debauched by her brother Fublius. (l^lut. 
Cic. 20 ; Cic. ad / 'am. i. 0.) h'or a di.scussion 
respecting th(‘ number of sisters (llodius had, see 
Drumanri, vol. ii. p. 374, Ac. 

f{. Ci.oniA [Stemma, No. 42], the second of the 
tliree sisters of F. Clodius, and older than her bro¬ 
ther. (('ic. prnC-avL 1 5.) Sin* was marrn^d to Q.Mc*- 
t(‘llus Celcr, but Ixicanie infamous for her d<‘bauch- 
eries (("ic. Lc. 1 4 ), wliich so d('stroyed all domestic 
peace, that, as (-ic<‘ro says (^ad Aft. ii. I ), she was 
at o])en war with her husband, and, on his sudden 
death, she was suspected of having poisoned him. 
During her husband’s lihitime she had wisln^d to 
form a connexion with Cicero, and, being slighted 
by him, revenged herself by e.vciting her brother 
Fublius against him, and during his exile annoyed 
his family. (/Vo f-W. 20, ad A ft. ii. 12 ; Flut. Cic. 
20.) Among her paramours was M. (\ielius, who 
.after a time left her. To revenge herself, .slie insti¬ 
gated Atratinus to charge liiin with having borrowed 
money of her to hire assassins to murder Dio, the 
head of the embassy sent by Ftolemaens Auleb's, 
and with liaving attemitted to jtoisou Clodia herself. 
Crassus and (."icero sj)i»ke in defence of Caolius, 
who was ac(|uitted. ('icero in his sjjcech re|>r<.^- 
sents Clodia as a woman of most abandoned cha¬ 
racter, .and charges lu‘r with having carried on an 
incestuous intrigue with her brother Fublius. (/Vo 
Cacl. 14—21), 32.) The nickname Quadra/darkt 
was often ap[»lic‘d to her. (/V'o (*acl. 26 ; (^)uintil. 
viii. 6. § 53.) Cicero in his letters frequently calls 
her BoiiTTiv. (.•](/.1//. ii. .0, 12, 14.) Hither this 
Clodi.a, or her youngest sister, was alive in n. c. 44. 
(^Ad Aft. xiv. i{.) 

i). Clodia [Stemma, No. 43], the youiige.st 
sister of F. Clodius, was married to L. Licinius 
Lucullus, before ins election to the consulship in 
B. o. 74. (Flut. Lucull. 21, 34, 33; Varr. J{. U. 
iii. 16. § 1.) After his return from the Mithri- 
datic war, Lucullus separated from her, on account 
of her infidelity, and in n.c. (il brought her to trial 
for an incestuous amour with her brother F. Clo¬ 
dius. (Flut. Lucull. 34, 3U ; Cic. pro Alii. 27, ad 
Fam. i. 9.) 

10. Claudia [Stemnui, No. 44], daughter of 
App. ("laudius Fulcher [No. 33], was married to 
Cn. Fompeius, the elder son of the triumvir. (Cic. 
ad Fam. ii. 13, iii. 4, 11 ; Dion Cass, xxxix. 60.) 

11. Claudia [Stemimu, No. 45), sister of the 
preceding, was miwried to M. Brutus, who sepa¬ 
rated from her in B. c. 45. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 4, 
ad Att. xiii. 9, 10, Brut. 77, 94.) 

12. Clodia [Stemma, No. 49], daughter of P, 
Clodius, was betrothed in n. c. 43 to Octavianus 
(Augustus), who, liowever, never regarded her as 
his wife, and at the outbnxak of the Ferusinian 
war sent h(!r back to h(;r mother Fulvia. (Suet. 
Aug. 62; Dion Cass, xlviii. 5.) 
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13. Ci-AirniA Fui.(;hra, lived in the reign of 
Tiberius. In a. d. i 6, to prepare the way for the 
accusation of Agrippina, sin; w'as brought to trial 
by Domitius Aper, and convicted of adultery, poi¬ 
soning, and conspiracy against the empenjr. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. li'2\ Dion Cass. lix. 19.) She is the last 
member of this family whose name occurs in his- 
tory. 

14. Claudia, called by Suetonius {Califi. 12) 
.Tunia Claudilla, was the daughter of M. Junius 
Silanus, and was marri(;d to Caligula, according to 
Dion Cassius (Iviii. 25) in A. D. 35. (1’ac. Ann. vi, 
20, 45.) 

15. Claudia, daughter of the emperor Clau¬ 
dius I. by his wife Flautia Urgulanilla. (Suet. 
Claud, ‘if.) 

Di. Claudia, an ilh'gitimate daughter of Plan- 
tia Urgidanilla, tin; wife of the emperor Claudius I, 
and his freedman Boter (Suet. Claud. 27), was ex- 
pos(‘d by the command of Claudius. 

17. Claudia Augusta, dmigliter of the em¬ 
peror Nero b}'^ his wif(‘ Foppaea Sabina. She 
di<‘d yoimg. (Siict. Nrr. 35.) f C. F. M.] 

CLAlFDIA, daught(M* of Crispns tin; brotlnu* 
of (Jaudius Gothieiis, will* of Hutn)})ius, mother 
of Constantins, and grandmother of Coiistantim; 
the Great. (Trebell. Foil. (Hand. 13.) [W. R.J 

CLAnr)IA GHNS, patrician and plebeian. 
The ])atrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, and 
came to Rome in n.c. 501, when they wj'n; receiv¬ 
ed among the ]»atricians. | Cla irnius. No. 1. ] The 
])atrician (’laudii bcxir various surnames, as Caccus., 
Candr,t\ Ccnl/io.^ Crasxus^ Fulcleer^ and 

Sahinm^ the two latter of which, though apydicable 
to all of the gens, were seldom used, when th(;n; 
was also a mon* definite cognomen. But as these 
surnames did not mark distinct families, an ac¬ 
count of all the patrician Claudii is giv(;n under 
Claudius, with the exception of those; with the 
cogmunen Nkuo, since tlu'y are b(‘tter known 
under the latter name. 

The surnames of the pleb(;ian C’laudii are 
Askllus, Canina, Centumaltts, Ctckro, Fla- 
MK.\, and Maiu kllus, of which the last is by far 
the most ct;lebrat(‘d. 

'rh(‘ patrician Claudii were noted for their pride 
and arrogance, and intense hatred of the com¬ 
monalty. “ 'i'hat house during the course of ctm- 
turies yiroduced several very (;minent, few grcxit 
men ; hardly a single noble-minded one. In all 
ages it distinguished itself alike by a spirit of 
haughty defiance, by disdain for the laws, and 
iron hardness of heart.” (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 599.) 
The praenomen Lucius was avoided after two of 
that name laid dishouour(;d it, the one by robbery, 
the other by murder. (Sueton. Tib. ].) The 
honours and public offices borne by members of 
this gens are enumerated by Suetonius. (/. c.) 
During the republic no patrician Claudius adopted 
one of another gens: the emperor Claudius was 
the first who broke through this custom by adopt¬ 
ing L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, afterwards the 
emperor Nero. (Suet. Claud. 39 ; Tac. Ann. xii, 
25.) [C. F. M.] 

CLAUDIA'NIJS, CLAU'DIUS, the last of 
the Latin classic poets, flourished under Theodosius 
and his sons Arcadius and llonorius. Our know¬ 
ledge of his personal history is very limited. That 
he was a native of Alexandria seems to be satis¬ 
factorily established from the direct testimony of 
Suidas, corroborated by an tallusion in ISidonius 
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Apollinaris i^Kpist. ix. 13), and certain expressions 
ill his own works (c. g. Epist. v. 3, i. 35), 5G). It 
has been maintained by some that he was a Gaul, 
ami by others tliat he was a Spaniard; but neither 
of these positions is supported by even a shadow 
of evidence, while the opinion advanced by l*e- 
tiarch and Politian, that he was of Florentine ex¬ 
traction, arose from their confounding the FLnrc/i- 
tintis addressed in tlie introduction to tin; second 
book of the Itoptus Proscrpinac^ and wlio was 
pnufectas urbi in a. D. with the name of 

their native city. We are entirely ignorant of the 
parentage, education, and early career of Chiudian, 
and of the circumstanci's under whicii he ([iiitted 
his country. We iiiid him at Rome in 3-95, when 
he composed his panegyric on tlie consulate of Pnn 
binus and Olyhrius. JJc appears to have culti¬ 
vated [loetry previously, but this was his first 
essay in Latin verse, and the success by which it 
w'.is attended induced Jiini to abandon tlie Grecian 
for the Roman muse. {E/>ist. iv. 13.) During 
the five yeais which inimediati'ly followed the 
<leath of 'J'heodosius, lie was absent from Rome, 
.iLtaclied, it would apfiear, to tlie retinue of Stilieho 
(tlr (nns. Sa/ic/t. praef. under whose spi^cial 
]>rotection he seems to have been r('cei\i'd almost 
immedialely after the publication of the poem 
notici'd above. W'e say because he makes 

no mention of the name of the all-powerful V\'iiHhd 
in tliat composition, where it might Jiave lieen 
most naturally and appropriately introduced in 
conjunction wdth tlie lixjiloits of 'I'heodosius, while 
on all suliseipnmt occasions he eagerly avails him¬ 
self of every jiretext for sounding the praisi's of his 
jiatron, and expressing his own fervent devotion. 
Mor was lie less imlehted to the good offices of 
Serena than to the influence of her hmsliand. lie 
owed, it is true, his court favour and pnd'ennent to 
the latter, hut by the interposition of the foniier 
he gaiiKid his African bride, wliose jiarents, al¬ 
though they might have turned a deaf ear to the 
suit of a poor ]ioet, wen; unahle to resist the solici¬ 
tations of the niece of Theodosius, the wife of the 
general wdio ruled the ruler of the empire. 1'he 
ibllowdng inscrifition, discovered at Homo in tlie 
fifteenth cemtury, informs us that .a sbitue of 
C'laudian was erected in tlie Forum of Trajan by 
Arcadius and Ilonorius at the request of the 
senate, and tliat he enjoyed the titles of Notarias 
and Tribunus, but the nature of the ofHcc, whether 
civil or military, denoti-d by the latti;r u]q>ellation 
we are unable to determine :— 

Cl. Claudiani V. C. Cl. Clauliano V. C. 

TRIBUNO ET NOTARIO INTER CKTERAS VKJENTKS 
ARTKS I'RAEGLOKIOSISSIMO I’OETAKUM LICET AD 
MEMORIAM SEMl'lTKRNAM CARMINA AB EODKM 
.SCHIBTA hUFFICIANT ADTAMEN TESTlMONll GRA¬ 
TIA OB .lUDicii sui FiDKM D D. N N. Arcadius 
ET IIONORJUS FILICLSSIMI AC DOCTLSSIMl IMPB- 
KATOIllSS SENATU PETENTE STATUAM IN FORO 
DIVI ThaJANI ERIGl COLLOCARICiUB JliS.SERUNT. 

The close of Cluudiun’s career is enveloped in 
the same obscurity as its commencement. The 
last historical allusion in his writings is to the Gth 
consulsliip of Ilonorius, which belongs to the year 
404. That lie may have been involved in the 
misfortunes of Stilieho, who was put to death in 
408, and may have retired to end his days in his 
native country, is a probable conjecture, but no¬ 
thing more. The idea that he at this time became 
exposed to the enmity of the powerful and viudic- 
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tive Hadrian, whom ho had provoked by the 
insolence of wit, and who with cruel vigilance had 
watched and seized the opportunity of revenge, 
lias been adopted by Gibbon with loss than his 
usual caution. It rests upon two assumptions 
alike incapable of proof — first, that by Pkarius^ 
whose indefatigable rapiudty is contrasted in an epi¬ 
gram (xxx.) with the lethargic indolence of Mul¬ 
lins, the poet meant to indicate the praetorian 
prefect, who was a native of Fgypt; and secondly, 
that the palinode which forms the subject of one 
of his epistles refers to that eirusioii, and is ad¬ 
dressed to the same person. 

The religion of Claudian, as well as tliat of 
Appuleius, Ausonius, and many of the later Latin 
writers, has been a theme of frequent controversy. 
There is, however, little cause for doubt. It is 
impossible to ri'sist the explicit testimony of 8t. 
Augustin {tic (^ir. Ihi^ v. i^G), who declares that 
he was “'aOhristi nomine alieiiiis,'’and ofOrosins, 
who designates him as “ Focta (|uidem eximiiis 
sed jiagaims ])crvicacissimns.” The argument for 
liis Christianity derived from an anihignons expres¬ 
sion, inteqireted as an admission of the unity of 
God (ill. Cons. Honor. 9(1), is manifestly frivolous, 
and the Greek and Latin hymns apiicndml to most 
editions of his works are confessedly spurious. 
Tliat his conscience may have luid all the pliancy 
of indiirerence on religions tojiics is probable 
enough, but we have certainly nothing to adduce 
against the positive assertions of his Christian con- 
temponiries. 

The works of Claudian now extant are the fol- 
I lowing; 1. Three panegyrics on the third, fourth, 

I and sixth consulships of Ilonorius resjieetively. 

I 'J. A poem on the nuptials of Ilonorius and Maria. 

I 3. Four short Fescennine lays on the same subject. 
4. A panegyric on the consulship of Piobinus and 
Olybrius, witli wJiich is interwoven a description 
of the exploits of the emperor Theodosius. 5. The 
}>raisea of Stilieho, in two books, and a panegyric 
on his consulshi]), in one book. (i. Tlu; jirais(‘s of 
Ser(‘n;i, the wife of Stilieho : this piece is mutilated 
or was left unfinished. 7. A panegyric on the 
consulshi]) of Flavius Mallius Tlu^odonis. 8. The 
Fpithidamium of Ralladiiis and Celcrina. 9. An 
invective against Rulinus, in two books. 10. An 
invective against FiUtropius, in two books. 11. Ihi 
Bello (fUJonico., the first book of an historical poem 
on the war in Africa against Gildo. 12. JJe Bello 
(leiicoy an historical pocuu on the successful cam¬ 
paign of Stilieho against Alaric and the Goths, 
concluding with the battle of Pollentia. 13. Itaji- 
tus rroserjnntWy three books of an unfinished ej)ic 
on the nipe of Proserjiine. 14. Giyaniomadmiy a 
fragment extending to a hundred and twenty-inght 
lines only. 15. Ten lines of a Greek poem on the 
same subject, p(;rhaps a translation by some other 
hand from the former. 1G. Five short epistles; 
the first of tlu'se is a sort of prayer, imploring for¬ 
giveness for .some petulant attack. It is usually 
inscribed “Deprecatio ad Hadriaiium Praefectuin 
Praetorio,” hut from the variations in the manu¬ 
scripts this title ai)])earB to be merely the gu(?8s of 
some transcriber. The remaining four, which are 
very brief, are addressed—to Serena, to Olybrius, 
to Probinus, to Gennadius. 17. EidyLliUy a col¬ 
lection of seven poems chiefly on subjects connected 
with natuial history% as may be seen by their titles, 
Plmetiixy Hystrioi'y Turpedoy AV/m-s-, Maynes, AponvSy 
Dc Biis Fratribus. 18. A collection of short oci a- 
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Bional pieces, in flreek as well as Latin, conipiv- 
liended under the general EpUirminuiala. The 

Christian hymns to be found among these in most 
editions ar(\ as we have observed above, certainly 
spurious, 19. Lastly, we have a hundred and 
tliirty-seven lines ('.ntitled '•’•La/n/rs Jfcrvulis;''' but 
with the exception of some slight resemblance in 
style, we have no ground for attributing them to 
(-'laudian. 

The measure employed in the greater number of 
these compositions is the. heroic hexamt'ter. The 
short ])rologu('.'. {)refi.\ed to many of the longer 
])oenis are in elegiacs, and so also .ire the last four 
e]»istl(^s, the last two idylls, .-ind nu»st of the ('pi- 
granis, 'J’lu' first of the f'escennines is a system 
ol’ Alcaic hcmlecasyllabies ; the second is in a 
htan/ai of five lines, of which the first three are 
iambic dimeters catalectic, th(> fourth is a juire 
choriainltic diimder, and the lillh a trochaic diim'tm- 
brach\ catalectic ; the. third is a system of anapaestic 
dimeters acatalectic; and tin* fourth is a systmu of 
ch(»riambic trinietm-s acatalectic. 

It will he at once jierceived that the first thir- 
ti'i'ii .articles in tin* above catalogue, constituting a 
very large* projxution of the whole works of CMau- 
dian, although some of tlu'iu. ditl'er from the rest 
and from each othor in form, belong essentially to 
one class of poems, b'diig such as would be exacted 
from a laureate as the ]>riee of the jiatronage he 
enjoyed. 'J'ln* object in view is the same in all— 
all breathe the sanu- sjiirit, all are declamations in 
verse devoted i‘ither ])roh“ssedly or virtually to the 
glorification of the emperor, his counevions and 
favourites, and to tin* di'gradation of their foes. 
"W’e must also liear in mind, while we discuss the 
mi'i’its and defects of our author, and compare him 
with those who wi'iit before, that altliougli Virgil 
and Horace were llalterers as well as he, yet their 
strains were addressed to %ery dilVerent I'ars. 
‘W'lieii they, afti>r entering ujion some theme ajipa- 
i-ently far removed from any courtly train of 
thought, by some seemingly natural although un- 
e.vjK'cted transition sei'ineil as it wen* cmupelied to 
trac(* a resemblance between their royal benefactor 
and the gods and hero(*s of the (dden time, tiu'y 
well knew that their skill would be* aj>j)reciate(l by 
their cultivated hearers, and that tin* value of the 
compliment w'ould be enhanced by the de.vterous 
delicacy with which it Avas adiiiinisten-d. Jbit 
such relinemeiits were hy no means suited to the 
“ purjile-born” desjiots of llie fifth century and 
their hallHiarharous retainers. Their appetite for 
praise was craving and coarse. If the adulation 
was jiresented in suflicieiit cjnantity, tlmy cared 
little for the manner in which it was seasoniul, or 
the form under which it was served up. Jlence 
there is no attempt at eoiieeahnent; no veil is 
thought reipiisite to shroud tlio real nature and 
(diject of these paiieg-vrics. All is broad, direct, 
;md palpable, 'J’he subject is in each case boldly 
and fully ju'oposed at the commeiieement, aiul fol¬ 
lowed out steadily to the end. 'j’he determination 
to jiraise everything .and the fear lest something 
should be left uii})raised, naturally lead to a syste¬ 
matic and formal divisioji of the snliject; and hence 
tile career of each individual is comnioidy traced 
u()wairds from the cradle, .and in the case of Stilicho 
sejiarate sections are allotted to his warlike, his 
])cacel’ul, and his nuigisterial virtues,—the poet 
wliming his read»*rs of tlie transition from one suli- 
divisien to anotlua with the same eare as when an 
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accurate lecturer discriminates the several heads of 
his discourse. It can scarcely he argued, however, 
that the absence of all reserve rendered tlie task 
more easy. 'J’lie ing(*nuity of the author is severi'ly 
taxed by other consideration;;, w’ith this disadvan- 
t.age, that just in projiortion as wo might feel dis¬ 
posed to admire his skill in hiding the ugliness of 
Ids idol within the folds of the rieh garment with 
which it is invested, so are we constndned to loathe 
Ids servile hypocrisy and laugh at his unhlusliing 
falsehood. It was indeed hard to be called ii])oii 
to vaunt the glories of an empire Avbich aaws cnini- 
bling a\A'ay' day by day from the gra.s]> of its fet'hle 
ruleis; it was harder still to he forced to jirovc a 
child of nine years old, at wdiicli age llonorius re- 
ci'iA'ed the title of Augustus, to he a model of Avis- 
doin and kingly virtue, and to blazon the military 
ex})l(dt.s of a l)oy of tAvelve Avho had never seen an 
enemy exeepl in ehains; and hardest of all to be 
eiuistrained to encircle Avith a halo of divine per¬ 
fections a seltish Vandal like Stiliclio. 'J’o talk of 
tli(‘ historical value of such Avorks as the licHuiu 
(iililoiiicniu i\nd tlie JivUidii (iilinim. is slieer follj'. 
WhereA’er avc h.'iA'e access to otlu'i’ sources of in¬ 
formation, AA'e discover at once that many facts 
have been .altogether sup]iressed, and many others 
distorted and falsely coloured ; and hence it is im- 
[•((ssihle to feel any confidence in the fidelity of 
the narrator in regard to those incidents net else¬ 
where recorded. 

The sinijile fact that j»iece.s composed under such 
circuiusiaiices, to serve such temporary and un- 
Avorlhy purposes, have lieen read, studied, admiri'd, 
ami even held up as models, evi-r siiici* the revival 
of letters, is in itself no mean Irilnite to tlii* powers 
of llit'ir author. Nor can we lu'sitati* to pronoimee 
him a highly-gifted man. Dec'jtly versed in all the 
learning of tho higv jillan scliooU, jiossi'ssiiig a most 
e\i(Misiv(“ knowledge of the history of man ami of 
tin* pli^ sical world, oi‘ tin* h'gemls of mytliology, 
and of the moral and tli('ological sjieenlations of 
the dilferent jihilosophieal sects, he had iJie ])o\\a'r 
to light iij) tills ma.ss of learning hy the fin* of a 
brilliant imagination, ami to eoncontrate it upon 
the oltjects of his adulation as it streamed futh in 
a Hashing llood of rhetoric. The whole host of 
heaven and evi'ry nation and region of the earth 
are calhnl iqion to aid in extolling his patron, the 
princi', and their saU'Iliti's; mi the other liand, an 
inrernal Paiitlu'on of demons and furies with all 
the horrors of Styx and Tartaius, are evoked as 
till' allies and tormentors of a Ituliniis, and all 
nature is ransacked for foul and loatlnsoiiie images 
to body forth the mental and corporeal deformity 
of the eunuch consul. Jlis diction is highly liril- 
liant, although sometimes shining with the glitt<*r 
of tinsel oniaments; his simih's and illustrations 
are elaborated with gri'at skill, hut the marks of 
toll are freipienlly loo visible. His A’l'rsiUcation is 
liigbly sonorous, but is deiieieiit in A'ariety ; the 
constant recurrmice of tlu' same eadi-nce.s, although 
in themselves melodious, jialls njion the ear. His 
command of the language is perfect; and although 
the ininub' crltie may fancy that he detects some 
traces of the foreign extraction of the hard, yet in 
lioint of style neither Lucan nor Statius need be 
ashamed to own him as their equal, llis powers 
apjiear to greatest advantage in description, llis 
pictures often approach jierb'ction, combining the 
softness and rich glow of the Italian with the 
force and ‘-ealily of tiie Dutch school. 
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We liivve as yet said nothin" of the Rape of 
Prf>.serpin(^ from which we mi^ht expect to form 
the most favoiirahh? estimate of liis Cfeiiius, for hero 
at least it liad fair and fr(«; scop<'j untrammeh-d by 
th(‘ fetUa's whicli cramped its cMier^ies in paiioiryric. 
But, altliough these caiises of emharrassment are 
removed, we do not find tlio result anticipated. 
If W(i become familiar with his other wmcks in the 
first instance', we rise with a feeliii" of disappoint- 
ineiil from the jH'rusal of this. W(' find, it is true, 
the same animated descriptions and harmonious 
numbers ; ])ut tlien^ is a want of tasU' in tin' ar¬ 
rangement of tlie details, of sustained interest in 
tin' action, and of combination in tln^ dillerent 
nu'mlx'rs, which gives a fragnn'utary character to 
the whoh', and causi's it to he read with much 
crri'ater pleasun' in extracts than continuously. 
'I'he snliject, altliough grand in itself, is injiidi- 
<;ionsly handh'd ; for, all tin' cliaractc'rs being gods, 
it is inijmssible to invest tlu'ir proceedings with 
the iiitf'i'est nhich attaches to struggling and snl- 
fering hninanity. The impression ]>rodnc<'d by the 
comun'iicemciit is siiignlarly uiiforluiuite. The 
ragi' of tin* King of Shades that he alone of gods 
is a, strangi'r to matrimonial bliss. Ids d»*t('rmina- 
ti(ni to war against lu'a,ven that he may a\en"(' his 
wrongs, the nnisti'i'ing and marshalling of the 
'Idtan-. and all the monsters of tin* ab\ss for battle 
auainst ,ln|)itei', an* figured forth with great digidty 
and pump; but wlu'ii W'* find this lerrilie ti'm- 
pest at once ([uclied liy the very simple and seiisi- 
Ide snggi'stioii of old liaclii'sis, that In* might ]>ro- 
balily olitain a, wih*, if he chose to ask for oin*, the 
whoh* scene is coinerted into a builesiine, ami the 
absurdity is if ]iossil)le heighlt'ned by tin* bluster¬ 
ing harangue of IMiito to tin* herald, JMorcury. 
'J'hiMughout this poi'iu, ns well as in all the other 
works of Clandian. wi; Jami'nt the absi'iice not only 
of true sulilimity but of simple nature and of real 
fi'i'Iiiig : our imagination is olieii exeited, our intel¬ 
lect is ofti'ii gratilii'd; but our nolder t'uergii's arii 
never awakeiu'd ; no cord of tenderness is struck, 
no kindly sym]ialhy is enlisted ; our hearts are 
never soflein'd. 

Of tin* Idylls we ne('d hardly say anything; 
little could hi* e.Njiected from the subjects : they 
maybe regarded as eli'M'r essaxs in viTsilieation, 
and nothing more. 'J'he b(">t is that in which the 
hot siu’ings of Afionus an- (h'scribed. The b’esceii- 
nine verses display considerable lightness and 
graei^; tin; ('pigrams, with the exception of a very 
ti'W which are neatly and pviintedly expressed, are 
not worth reading. 

The Kditio I’riiieeps of Clandian was printed at 
Vicenza by .lacobiis J)itsenius, fol., l lb’J, under 
the editorial inspection of Baniabus Celsamis, and 
appears to bi; a faithful representation of the MS. 
from which it was taken, l^everal <d‘ tfie smaller 
poems arc wanting. 'I’hc si’cond edition was 
]>rinl('d at Parma by Angi'lus Ogtiletus, 4lo., 
superintendi'd by 'J’luulai'us, who made use of 
sevi'i'al MSS. for cnu'nding the text, csjiecially om; 
obtained from Holland. Here first we find the 
ejiigrums, tin* Epithulamium of Palladius and Se¬ 
rena, the epistles to Serena and to Hadrian, the 
Aponus, and the (ligantoinachia. Tin; edition 
printed at Vienna by Hieronymus Victor and Jo¬ 
annes Singvi'iiins, 4to., J.'jIO, with a text newly 
revisi^d by Joannes Camers, is the first which con¬ 
tains the Landes llcrculis, Tn Sirenas, Laus C^hristi, 
and Miracula Christi. The first truly critical edi- 
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tion was that of Thcod. Pulmannus, printed at 
Antwerp by Plantinus, Kimo,, 1571, including the 
notes of Delfio. Tlu! second edition of Caspar 
Barthius, Francf. and Hamburg. HifjO and HJ.'i4, 
4to., boasts of being completed with the aid of 
seventeen VfSS., and is aecompanied by a volu¬ 
minous comnimrtary; but the notes are In^avy, and 
tlie typography very incorriict. The edition of 
(lesiit'r, liips. iT.'j.b, is a useful one; but by far 
the best wliich lias yet appeared is that of the 
younger Bnnnann, Amst. 17i)b, forming one of thii 
series of the Hutch Variornm Classics, in 4to. An 
edition was connueiiccid by G. Ij. Kbiii", and one 
voliinur published in I flOb (Giitting.), but the work 
did not proceed farther. 

'The “■ Baptiis Prosi'i-pimu;” was published sepa¬ 
rately, under the title Claudiani de Iluptii Pro- 
serjiimie'Tnigoedim' dnae,” at Utrecht, by Ketelaer 
and Leeinpt, ajipuri'ntly several years ladbre tln^ 
J'hJitio Princeps of tin* eollected works notieed 
above, and three other editions of the sanu! ])oem 
belong to tlie same early pi'riod, although neither 
the names of the printers nor the precise dates can 
b(' ascertained. 

\W have a cnmph'ti' metrical translation of the 
wiiole works (»f Clandian by A. Hawkins, *J vols. 
<>\o.. Loud, lb 17 ; and tbenr an* also si*vt*ral Kng- 
lish translations of many of the si’iiarate pieces, fi;w 
of which are of any merit. [W. It,] 

CLAfTHlA'N US (KAnuS/aws), the author of 
iiv<* ('pigrams in the Creek Antliology (llrimek. 
Anal. ii. p. 417 ; Jae(»hs. iii. p, lob), is commonly 
ith'iililied with the celebrated Latin ]i()»'t of the 
same nanu*; but this se(*nis to be disproved bj^^tho 
tith's and eontenls of two additional ('pigrams, as- 
erilx'd to him in llu' Vatican MS., which are ad¬ 
dressed “to the Saviour,'"' and which shew that their 
author was a Christian. (Jacobs, l\inilip. ap. Anthd. 
(A-arr. xiii. pp. (ilo—hi7.) Ho is probably tlm 
poet whom I'iv.igrius (//A/. Ercl. i. ih) mentions 
as llourishiiig und('r'I'lieodosiiis JI., wdio ri'igiK'd 
.A. I), idb ■ dob. The (iijunhmiachia., of which a 
fragment still exists (Iriarie, CaUd. MSS. Matrit. 
p.*Jl.“)), and which has hocn ascribed to tin* Roman 
poet, seems ratlnu’ to bcii.ng to this one. Ho \vrot(i 
also, uceording to the Scholia, on the Vatican AIS., 
po('ms on the history of ci'rtain cities of Asia iMinor 
and Syria, Trarpia Taprrwti, 'Ai'a^dpSr.v^ Br)pi/Tou^ 
NiKa'iaSy wIk'iioc it lias Ixn^ii inferred that he wa.s 
a native of that part of Asuu (Jacobs, Anl/i.(fiacr. 
xiii. p. b7*i.) 1 lb S. I 

('LAUL)IA'NUS KCHI'DIUS MAMKUTUS. 

[MAMRurrs, ] 

CLAU' HI US, patrician. [Ci.AuniA Gens.] 

]. Am Ci,Ani)ii’s Sauinus Regii.lexsis, a 
Sabine of the town of Ri'giilum or Begilli, who in 
his ow'ti country bore the name of Attiis Clausns 
(or, according to some, Atta Claudius; Hioii 3 ’siiis 
calls him Titos KAai/Sios), being the ad\oca.te of 
p(*aco with tin* Romans, when hostilitii's broke out 
b(‘tween the two nations shortly after the bi'gin- 
ning of tin; commonwealth, and being vehemently 
oppo.sed b^’’ most of his countrymen, w’ithdrcw 
with alarg(? train of folloxvcrs to Roam. (ij. c. 504.) 
H(i xvas forthwith n'l'eived into the ranks of the 
{Kitriciaus, and lands Ixwoiid the Aiiio xvere as- 
sigimd to Jiis bdlowers, who were formed into a 
new tribe, called the Clandian. (Liv. ii. IG, iv. b, 
X. r>; Hionys. v. 40, xi. 15; Snetou. 7V5. 1; Tac. 
A//«. xi. ‘21, xii. 25; Niebuhr,!, p. 500.) He 
exhibited the characteristics which marked his 
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CLAUDIUS. 


Stemma Claudiorum. 


1. App. Claudius Sabinus Rcgillensis, Cos. b. c. 495. 


2. App. Claud. Sabinus, 3. C. Claud. Sabinus, 

Cos. B. c. 471. Cos. B. c. 4G(). 

4. App. Claud. Crassus, Decemvir b. c. 451. 


5. Aj)p. Claud. Crassus, C. P. Claud. Crassus. 

Trib. Mil. b. c. 424. j 

7. App. Claud. Crassus, 8, App. Claud. Crassus, 

Trib. Mil. Ji. c. 403. Diet. b. c . 3G2, Cos. b. c. 349. 

9. C. Claud. Crassus, Diet. b. c. 337. 


10. App. Claud. Caecus, Cens. B. c. 312. 11. App. Claud. Caudex, Cos. B. c. 264. 


I 1 III 

12. App. Cl. eras- 13. P. Cl. Pulcber, 14. C. Cl.Onto, 15. Tib.Cl. 1G. Claiidiae 

BUS, Cos. B.C.2G8. (’os. B. c. 24,9. (^is. b. 240. Nero, Quinque. 


17. App. (1. I’ulcber, 18. Claudia Quinta. (C. Cl. Cento.)? 

Cos. II. c. 212. 1 


19. CuJdia. Mar- 20. App. Cl. 21. P.Cl.PuU-bor, 22. C. Cl. llileher, 23. C’,. Cl. 24. Ap. Cl. 
ried P:i,cu\ius J’ulclicr. Cos. B. c. 184. Cos. B.c. 177. Cento. Cento, 

(ailaviiis. I I 

25. App. Cl. Puleber. Married Antistia. 26. C. Cl. Pulcber, Cos. b.c. 130. 


27. App. Cl. Puleber. 28. C. Cl. Pulcber. 


29, A})p. Cl. 30, Claudia. 
Pulcber. Vestal. 


31. Claudia. 32. C. Cl. Pulcber, 
Married Cos. B. c. 92. 

Tib. Gracebus. 


35. App. Cl. 
Pulcber. 


36. C. Cl. Pul¬ 
cber, T’rae- 
tor B. c. 7 3. 


37. Claudia. 
Married 
M.Pbilippus. 


33. App. Cl. Pulcber (?) 

Interrex B. C. 77. 

34. App. Cl. Pulcber, 
Cos. B. c. 79. 


38. App. Cl. Pul¬ 
cber, Cos. B.C. 
54. 


39. C. Cl. Pul¬ 
eber, Praetor 
B. c. 56. 


40, P. Clodius 
l*uleber, 
'J’rib. Pleb. 
B.C. 58. 


41. Clodia, 42. (’lodia. 43. Clodia. 
Married Married Married 
Q. Mar- Q. Metol- L. Lucul- 

ciusRex. lus Cider. lus. 


44, Claudia. 

Married 
Cn. PompeiuB. 


45. Claudia. 
Married 
M. Brutus. 


46. Ai)p. Cl. 


47. App. Cl. 


48. P. Clodius. 


49. Clodia 
Married 
Octavianus. 
(Augustus.) 
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dpscendants, and, in his consulship (b. c. 49.'>), 
shewed great severity towards the plebeian debtors. 
(Liv. ii. 21,2,‘i, 24, 27; Dionys. vi. 23, 24, 27, 30.) 
Mext year, on the refusjil of the commons to enlist, 
we find him proposing the appointment of a dicta¬ 
tor. (Liv. ii. 29.) We find him manifesting the 
same bitter hatred of the plebs at the time of the 
secession to the Mons Sacer, in B. c. 494 (Dionys. 

vi. 59, &c.), of the famine in 493 (Dionys. vii. 1.5), 
and of the impeachment of Coriolainis. (Dionys. 

vii. 47, Sic.) He is made by Dionysius (viii. 73, 
A:c.) to take a prominent part in opposing the 
agrarian law of Sp. Cassius. According to l*liny 
{II, N. XXXV. 3) he was the first wdio set up 
images of his ancestors in a public temple (that of 
Bellona). 

2. Apr. CLArnirrs App. f. M. n. Sabinus Re- 
GiLLENSis, son of the preceding, was a candidate 
for the consulship in B. c. 4}!2, hut, through the 
opposition of tin; tribunes, did not succeed. (Dionys. 

viii. 90.) In 471 he was made consul by the 
patricians to oppose the Pu})lilian rogations. He 
was baffled in his violent attempt to do so, and 
strove to n*venge himself on the plebeians bj'^ his 
severity when commanding against the Aequians 
and Volscians. I'hc soldiers became discontented 
and disobedient, and, when the enemy attacked 
them, threw away their arms and lied. For this 
he punished them with extrenu! severity. The 
next yiiar he violently onpnsed the execution of 
the agrarian law of tSp. (iassius, and was bronglit 
to trial by two of the tribunes. Ac(!ording to the 
common story, he killed himself before tlic trial. 
(Liv. ii. 5(>“()1; Dionys. ix. 43-45, 43-54; Nie- 
buhr, vol. ii. pp. 111(1, 219-223.) 

3. C. CLAtinius App. f. M. n. Sahinus Ueoii,- 

i.KNMS, brother of the preceding (Dionys. x. 30; 
Liv. iii. 35), was consul in n. c. 400, when Appius 
Herdoniiis seized the Capitol. After it had been 
recover<‘d, we find him hindering the execution of 
the promise made? by Valerius respecting the 'JV 
rentilian law. (Liv. iii. 15—21 ; Dionys. x. 9, 
12—17.) Subsequently, be opposed the proposi¬ 
tion to increase the num])er of the plebtdan tri¬ 
bunes and the law t/c ..4?vv///Ae (Dionys. 

X. 30, 32.) He was an unsuccessful candidate lor 
the dictatorshij). (Liv. iii. 35.) Though a staunch 
supporter of the aristocracy, lie \varned his brother 
against an immoderate use of his power. (Liv. iii. 
40; Dionys. xi. 7-11.) His remonstrances being 
of no avail, he withdrew to Uegilluin, but returned 
to defend tlic decemvir Apjiius, when impeached. 
(Liv. iii. 58.) Incensed at his death, he strove 
to revenge himself on the consuls llorjitius and 
Valerius by opposing their aiiplication for leave to 
triumph. (Dionys. xi, 49.) In 445 we find him 
Btronuously iqiposing the law of Canulcius, and pro¬ 
posing to arm the consuls against the tribunes. 
(Liv. iv. 0.) According to Dionysims however 
(xi- 55, 50), he himself jiroposed the election of 
military tribunes with consular power from both 
plebeians and patricians. 

4. App. Ci.audius Crassxjs (or Cra&sinus) 
REfiiLi.ENsis Sabinus, the decemvir, is commonly 
considered to have been the son of No. 2 (as by 
Livy, iii. 35) ; but, from the Capitoline Fasti, 
where the record of his consulship ajipears in the 
following form; Ap. Claudius Ap. f. M. n. Crassin. 
Meyill. Sahinus 7i., he would appear to have been 
the same person. (See Niebuhr, vol. ii. note 754.) 
lie was elected consul in b. c. 451, and on the 
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appointment of the decemvirs in that year, he be¬ 
came one of them. His influence in the college 
became paramount, and he so far won the confi¬ 
dence of the people, tliat he was reappointed the 
following year. Now, however, his real character 
betrayed itself in the most violent and tyrannous 
conduct towards the plebeians, till his attempt 
against Virginia led to the overthrow of the de- 
cemvinitc. Appius was im})eached by Virginius, 
but did not live to abide his trial. According to 
Livy, be killed himself. Dionysius (xi. 46) 
it was the general opinion that he was put to death 
in prison by order of the tribunes. (Liv. iii. 33, 
3.5—58 ; Dionys. x. 54—xi. 4G.) For an account 
of the deccmviral legislation, see JJicL of Ant. s.v. 
Twelve 'Taldes. 

5. App. Claudius Ap. f. Ap. n. Cjiassus (or 
Crassinu.s), the elder son of the decemvir, was 
consular tribune in n. c. 424. All that we are told 
of him is, that he was marked by a genuine Clau- 
dian hatred of the tribunes and plebeians. (Liv. 
iv. 35, 36.) 

6. P. Claudius Crassus (or Crassinus), a 
younger son of the decemvir. (Liv. vi. 40.) 

7. App, Claudius App. f. App. n. Crassus (or 
Crassinus), son of No. 5, was consular tribune in 
B. c. 403. It was this Appius who was the author 
of tlie important measure, that the proceedings of 
the tribunes might be stopped by the veto of one 
of the college. (Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 439, note 965.) 
Livy (v. 3—6) puts into his mouth a speecli in 
reply to the complaints of the tribunes, when, at 
tbe siege of Veii, the troops were kept in the field 
during the winter, lie afterwards proposed to 
appropriate the sjxiil of Veii for tbe pay of tbe 
soldiers. (Liv. v. 1—6, 20.) 

8. App. Claudius P. f. App. n. Crassus 
(or Ckas.sinijs), a son of No. 6, distinguished him¬ 
self by his oppo.sition to the Licinian rogations, 
particulsirly as regarded the appointment of j)l('- 
bcian consuls. In 3()2, on the death of the consul 
(Jcnucius, he was appointed dictator to conduct 
the war against tlu; Hernicans, when a victory 
was gained over them under his auspices. In 349 
ho was made consul, but died at the commence¬ 
ment of his year of office. (Liv. vi. 40—42, vii. 
6, \c., 24, 25.) 

9. C. Claudius App. f. App. n. Crassus (or 
Cra.ssinus), son of No. 7, was named dictator in 

B. u. 337, but immediately resigned his office, tlui 
augurs having pronounced his appointment invalid. 
Who the C. Claudius Hortator, whom he made 
Master of the Horse, wa.s, is not known. (Liv. 
viii. 15.) 

10. App, Claudius C. f. App. n.Cakcus, son 
of No. 9. It w'as generally believed among the 
ancients that his blindness was real, and there can 
be no doubt that such was the fact, though it is 
pretty certain that he did not become blind before 
Ins old ago. The tradition of the occasion of his 
blindness is given by Livy, ix. 29. (See also 
Cic. <le Senret. 6, 7usc. J)isp. v. 38 ; Pint. Pyrrh. 
18, 19; Diodorus, xx. 36 ; Appian, Samn. 10.) 
He was twice curule aedile (Frontin. de Aquaed. 
v. 72), and in n. c. 312 was elected censor with 

C. Plant)us, without having been consul previously. 
(Liv. ix. 29.) With the design of forming in the 
senate and people a party which should be sub¬ 
servient to him in his ambitious designs, he filled 
up the vacancies in the senate with the names of a 
large number of the low popular party, including 
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even the sons of fivoflinen. ]Iis list, liowovor, was 
set aside the followine; year, njion which C. Plan- 
tins resigned, and Appiiis continned in olHee as solo 
censor. lie then procecuh'd to draw np the lists 
of the tribes, and enrolled in them all t!ie lihertini, 
whom he distributed among all the tribes, that his 
indnenco might predominate in all. (Liv\ ix. ’J.% 
.‘lO, dd, dl, 4(); Suet. (^huuL 24.) Aceording to 
]’liny (//. N. xxxiii. (J) it was at his instigation 
that his s(‘eretarv. On. I’lavius, published his 
ealendar and account of tin* Av/A- urliimi’s. lint 
the most durable monuments of his censetrship (for 
his political innovations were in good }>art s<‘t 
aside hy Q. Fabius Alaximus) were tin* A]>pian 
road to (iapna, wliicb was eommeneed by liini, and 
the Appian a(|uednct, which he com])let('d. (1/tv. 
ix. ‘J!f ; I’rontin. </c Af/ttutd. A ; Nitjbnlir, vol. iii. 
pp. .‘iO.'i—.‘iOd.) Nii'])iihr eonjecturi's, with some 
])n)l)ability, that in order to raise money he must 
ha,V(* sold larg(^ portions of the ]inhlic. land. lie 
n'tained Ids censorsliiji four years. (Niehuhr, vol. 
iii. ]!]). ‘2J)4—did.) In ;507 he was elected I’onsnl 
after resigning liis eeiisorship, which lie had 
inelli'ctnally emh'avonred to retain, and remain<‘d 
in Rome for tin* juirpose of slrengthiming his in- 
teri'st. (Ijiv. ix.‘J2.) In the foJifiwing year we 
find 1dm a strenuous oppoiumt of the Ogulnian 
la w for o])ening tin olHe(>s of jiontiiV and augnr to 
the jih'heiuiis. ( \. 7, d.) In "Jfhd lie was aj)- 
poinied interrex (an oiiiei* which he filled three 
times; sei* inscri)>tion in Pigldiis, <f^/«//;/. 7)(!l), 
and at fii’sl refused to receive votes bir the plehidan 
Candida,te, (Liv. x. 11 ; (’ie. Unit. 1-1.) In *JJM» 
he was chosen ••oiC'u! a seeoiid time, and command¬ 
ed at first in f>;imidum with some snccc'ss. (Riv. 
X. 17 ; Oivlli, ht^rr. No. .o:!!»,) I’roin Samninm h(‘ 
led his forces into Ihi'uria,, and having been d<'- 
livered from a perilous [losition hy his colleague, 
Volunmius, the combined armies gained a decisive 
victory ovi'r the J'itruseans and Siunnites. (Riv. 
X. Ill, IP.) In this battle he vowed a tiunphi to 
iJellona, wldcli lie alh'nvards di'dicated. Next 
year lu' was continued in command, as pnudor, 
imt was sent bach to Rome by tlie consul Fabius. 
(x. 22, 2 . 0 .) Afterwards, in conjunction witli 
Volimmiius, lie gained a vii-tory o\er the Sain- 
niti-s. (.V, I’ll.) ill' was once dictator, but in 
what year is not known. (Rise, in (trelli,/. c.) 
In Ids old ag(', when rineas was semt hy Pyrrhus 
to jiroiio.ie ])eace, Aii])iiis, now ijuite blind, ap- 
jieaii'd ill tin; senate, and by Ids speech ])revailed 
on them to resi.st llie proffered terms. This speech 
was extant in Cic(n’o‘’s time, (Riv. xiii. ; Cic. 
Jtnit. Rl, R), l)c Senert. (i.) llis eloquence is 
extolled hy l/ivy. (x. Iff.) 

Ajipins Claudius the lilind was the earlii'st Ro¬ 
man writer ill jirosi^ and \erse whose name has 
come down to us. He w as the author of a poem 
known to Cicero throngli the (ireek (Cie. Tusr. 
IHsp. iv. 2), of which soim* minute fragments have 
come dowm to us. (J’liseiaii, viii. p. 7P2, ed. 
Putsch ; Fiistus, S’, r. Slujinun.) Its contents were 
of a Pythagorean cast. lie also wrote a legal 
treatise, I)c UsariHilioiiihus^ and according to some 
was the author of the ArHoueH which Flavius 
jmhlished. [Flav'ius.J (I’omponius, JUp. i. 2. 

Ihi.) He left four soils and five dauj^ters. 
(Cic. dr. Smect. 1 L) 

11. Am*. Cj.Acnius C. f. Apr. n. Cauukx, also 
son of No. 9. lie derived his surname from his 
attention to naval all’airs. f^ouec. de JJrcc. Viiae, 
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l.T) lie was ('lected consul n, c. 2(54, and com¬ 
manded the forces sent to the assistance of the 
Mamertini. He effected a lauding on the coast of 
Sicily by nigbt, deleated Ilii'ro and the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and raised the siege of Messana. After a 
repulse from Fgesta, ami .some other unsuccessful 
op'*nitions, hi; left a garrison in Ales.sana and re¬ 
turned home. (I’olyh. i, JR 12, 1(5 ; Suet. Tih. 2.) 

12. An*. Ci.AUDius An*, f. C. n. Citvssus 
(or CiiASSivr.s) Rffi s, the eldest son of No. Ilf, 
and ajqiarently the last of tlie gens who bore the 
surname Crassms. IR; was consul u. c. 2(5i>. (Fast. 
Sic.; Veil. Pat. i. M.) 

R‘{. P. Cj.audiits App. f. C. n. Ptu.i htcu, the 
first of this gens who bore that snniauu;, was the 
second son of No, 10. He })ossessed in a more 
than ord inary tiegrec most of the worst characteibs- 
ties of this family. H(‘ was elected consul in n. c. 
21.0, and commanded the fleet sent to reinforei* the 
troops at JiilybaiMun. In defiance of the auguries, 
he attacked the Carthaginian fleet lying in the har¬ 
bour of Hrejiana, hut was entirely defeati'd, wuth the 
loss of almost all liis forces. (Polyli. i. 4.0, Ae. ; 
Cie. Dr Diriii.. i. 1(5, ii. 1!, II.O ; Seliol. P.ob, in (^ir. 
]). 55557, ed. Orell.; Riv. xi.x. ; Snet, Tih. 2.) 
Claudius was recallinl and eommaiided to appoint a 
dielalor. He named AT. Claudius (ilyeias or 
(Jlicia, the son of a freedman. hut the nomination 
was iuuuedialely sujH'r.seded. ( Suet. Tih. 2 ; Fasti 
Cajiit.) P. Claudius was accused of high treason, 
and, according to Polybius (i. o2) ami (hcoro (i/e 
Xal. Dcor. ii. 55), was seviu’i'ly punished. Accord¬ 
ing to other aecouuts (Schol. Pxib. /. e.; Val. Max. 
viii. 1. 4; 4), a thunder-storm Avhich happened 
stop|»e(l the ])roeee(lings ; but lie was impeaclu-d a 
second time and fined. He did not long survi\e 
bi'> disgrace. He was dead bi'fore n. 24(5. 

I (’i.Auni.v, No. 1.1 'I'he proliahilitv is that he 
killed himseir. ( Val. Max. i. 4. g 55‘.) 

1 R (5. Ci.Aruii s App. f. C. n. (’kntiio or 
Ckn'J'o, another son of No. 10, wxis eonsiil in it. c. 
240, interrex in 217, and dictator in 2155. (Fasti 
Cap.; Cic. Tusc. Dif^]>. i. 1, Unit. HI; Ijiv. xxii. 
551, XXV. 2.) 

1.5. 'I'm. CLAFDirrs Nkk.'), fourth son of No. 
10. Not.hing further is kimwm respecting liim. 
(Snet. 7VA. 55; (Jell. xiii. 22.) An account of his 
descmidants is given under Nkko. 

1(5. (’i.ArniAK (^I’lNcirK. |(Ij.auuia, No. R j 

17. App. Cj.audius P. f. Aiu’. n. Pui.chf.ii, 
son of No. 155, was aeililo in n. c. 217. (Riv. xxii. 
.555.) In the following year he was military tri¬ 
bune, and fought at Cannae. Together with P. 
Scijiio III; was r.iised to the supreme command by 
the troo})s who had fled to (’anusium. In 21.5 lie 
was created pnielor, and conducted the rc'lics of 
the defeated army into Sicily, where his lOforts to 
detach Hieronymus, the grandson of Hiero, from 
his connexion with the Carthaginians, wcm'o nil- 
successful. (Riv. xxiii. 24, 550, 551, xxiv. (5, 7.) 
He remained in Sicily the following year also, as 
jiropraetor and legatus to M. Mareelhis. (xxiv. JO, 
21, 27, 20, 550, 5555, 55(5 ; Polyh. viii. 55, .5, 0), hav¬ 
ing charge of the fleet and the camp at Reontini. 
(Riv. xxiv. 3.0.) Ri 212 he was electiid consul, 
and in conjum;tiou with his colleague Q. Fiilvius 
Flaccus laid sii:ge to Cajiua. At the close of his 
year of office, in pursuance of a decree of the 
senate, he Avent to Rome and created two new 
cimsuls- His own command was prolonged another 
year. In the battle with llaimibal before Capua 
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he received a wound, from the effects of wliich he 
died shortly after the surrender of tlie city. He 
ineffe<5tiial)3'^ opposed the infliction of the sanf^uin.'U'y 
venproancxi wliich Fiilvius took on the Capuans. 
(Idv. XXV. 2, 22, 41, xxvi. 1, 5, G, 8, 1.5, 18 ; 
Polyb. ix. 8.) 

18. CLAimiA Quinta. [Claudia, No. 2.] 

18. Claudia. [Claudia, No. 8. | 

20. Ai't. Claudius Ait. k. P. n. Puluiier, 
son of No. 17. In n. c. 1.07 and the thnie fol- 
lowiii" years, he served as.militiiry tribune und(U- 
T. Qiiinctius Flaniininua in Greece in the war with 
Pliilip. (Liv. xxxii. 8.5, 88, xxxiii. 20, xxxiv. ,50.) 
\\'(‘ lind him a.{?:iiii in Greece in 101, serving; first 
undi'r M. JJaebius in the war with Antiochns 
(xxxvi. 10), and afUirwards under the consul 
Acilius Glalirio against tlie Aetolians. (xxxvi. 22, 
80. ) In 187 he was made praetor, and Tarentinn 
fell to liiin by lot as his jirovince. (xxxviii. 42.) 
In 18.5 he was elect'd consul, and gaincA some 
advantages ovm* the Ingannian liiguvians, and, by 
liis violent interference at the coniitia, procured 
the election of his brother Publius to the coilsuI- 
ship. (xxxix. 28, .82.) In 184, when Philip 
was ])n'paring for a new war with the Konians, 
Ajipius was sent at the head of an embassy into 
Macedonia and Greece, to observe his movements 
and wrest from his grasp the citie.s of which he 
liad made himself master, (xxxix. 88—80.) In 
178 he w'us one of an embassy sent to the Aeto¬ 
lians, to bring about a cessation of their iiitenial 
hostilities and oppose the machinations of Perseus, 
(xli. 2.5, 27.) 

21. P. Clauditts Ait. i>\ P. n, Pulciikii, son 
of No. 17. Ill Ji. (’. 180 lie was curule aedile, and 
in 188})raetor. (Liv. xxxviii. 8.5.) In 184 he 
was made consul [see No. 201 (xxxix. 82), and 
in 181 one of the three commissioners ajipoiiited 
for planting a colony at Graviscao. (xl. 20.) 

22. C. Claudius Aim*, k. P. n. Pulciikr, an¬ 
other son of No. 17 (Fasti Cap.; Liv. xxxiii. 44), 
was made augur in u. c. 10.5, praetor in 180 (xl. 
87, 42), and consul in 177. The province of 
Istria fell to his lot. Fearing lest the successes of 
the consuls of the preceding year might render his 
presence unnecessary, lie set out without perform¬ 
ing the reguliu* initiatory ceremonies of the consul- | 
sliip, but soon found liimself compelled to return. I 
Having again proceeded to his province with a 
fre,sh army, he captured three towns, and rednc(!d 
the Istrians to subjection. He next marched 
against the Liguriuiis, whom he defeated, and 
celebrated a double triumph at Rome. Having 
held the coniitia, he returned to liiguria and 
recovered the town of Mutina. (xli. 10—18; 
Polyl). xxvi. 7.) In 171 he served as military 
tribune under P. Licinius against Perseus. (Liv. 
xlii. 4.0.) In 160 he was censor with Ti. Seinj)ro- 
nius Gracchus. Their seviu’ity drew down iijuni 
them an impeaebment from one of the tribunes, 
but the po]uilarity of Graccluis secured an ac- 
quitt.il. Claudius ojiposed his colleague, who 
wished to exclude the freedmen from all the tribes, 
and at last it was agreed that they should be 
enrolled in one tribe—the Ksquiline. (xliii. 14 
—18, xliv. 16, xlv. 1.5 ; Valor. Max. vi. 5. g 3.) 
In 187 Claudius was one of an embassy often sent 
into Macedonia. He died in this year. (xlv. 17» 
44 ; Polyb. xxx. 10.) 

28. C. Ci.AUDiu.s Cento, probably the gniiul- 
HOii of No. 14, served under the consul P. Sulpicius 
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I in B. c. 200, in the war with l*hilip. Being sent 
I to the relief of Athens, which was bcsiegeil by a 
Macedonian army, be rais(‘d the siege. He next 
made himself master of Clialcis in Fnhoea, and 
gained several advantages over J^liilip, who march¬ 
ed in piTson upon Athens. (Liv. xxxi. 14, 22, 
Ac.; Zonar. ix. 1.5.) 

24. Ait. ('laudius Cento, brother of No, 28, 
was aedile in n. c. 178. (Liv. xl. ,50.) In 17.5 
he was made praetor, and received Hispania Cite- 
rior as his jmiviiice. FJere he gaiiieil a victory 
ovcT the revolted Celtib(‘ri, for which lie was 
honoured with an ovation, (xli. 22, 81, 88.) In 
178 he was .sent into 'J’liessaly, and (|uieL(‘(l the 
disturlxinces which pri'vailed there, (xlii. .5.) In 
172 he w;i.s one of an embassy stmt into i\Tace- 
ctonia to communicate t() Perseus the demands and 
thre.'its of the liomaius, (xlii. 2.5.) In 170 Ik* was 
legates under the consul A. Ilostilius. Il.’iving 
been sent with 4000 men into lllyricum, he mis- 
taiiH'd a defeat near the town of Uscana. (xliii. 
11, 12.) 

2.5. Arp. Claudius App. r. Ait. n. I^u.cher, 
son of No. 20. lie was consul in it.c. 14.8, and, 
to obtain a preti;^^ for a triiinipli, attack(>d the 
Sala.ssi, an Alpine trilio. He was at first di*l'eated, 
hut afterwards, following the directions of the Si¬ 
bylline books, gained a victory. (Frontin. de 
AtimuxL 7; Dion tkiss. Ixxix. Ixxx.; Gros. 

v. 4.) On his return a triiinipli was refused him; 
but lie triumphed at liis own expense, and when 
one of the tribunes attempti^d to dnig liim from 
his c.ar, bis daughter Claudia, one of the Vestal 
virgins, walked by his side up to tlie capitol. (Cic. 
/iro CitcL 1-1; Suet on. Tih. 2.) Ni'xt year he was 
an unsuccessful candidati* for the ci'iisorsliip, though 
hi! afterwiirds held that ottiee with (^. Fiilvius No- 
bilior, probably in 188. (Dion Cass. Fnunn. Ixxxiv.; 
Pint. T/fj. (inurh. 4.) He ga\e one of liis (laugh¬ 
ters in marriage to Tib. Gracchus, and in n. c. 188 
with 'Fib. and ('. Gniccluis was appointed com¬ 
missioner for the division of the lands. (Liv. KpiL 
.58; < )relli, /ws'ci*. No. .570; Veil. Pat. ii. 2.) Apjnus 
li\<‘(l at enmity with P. Scijiio Aemiliamis. (Pint. 
Anuil. 88; Cic. de Hejt. i. 10.) He died sliortly 
after Tib. Gracchus. (Appmn, II. C. i. 18.) lie was 
one of the Salii, an augur, and princeps senatus. 
(Macrob. Siduni. ii. 10 ; Pint. I'ih. (j!ruech. 4.) 
Cicero {^Iir»t. 28) says, that his style of spiNiking 
was lliient and vehement. He married Antistia. 
[Antistia, No. 1.1 

28. C. Claudii's PtiLciiKR, son of No. 22, w.as 
consul in n. i;. 180, and laid information before the 
smiate of the disturb.anees excited by C. Papirius 
Carbo. (Cic. de Letf. iii. 10.) 

27. App. Claudius Puluher, known oiil}^ as 
the .son of No. 28 and father of No. 82. 

28. C. Claudius Pulcher, also son of No. 28 
and father of No. 84. (I'ic. pro Plane. 21.) 

29. Ait. Cj.audius Puluher, son of No. 2.5. 
He inlieiited his father’s enmity to P. 8cipio Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic. pro tSeanr. ii. 82.) In n. u. 107 he 
took p;irt in tin; discussions respecting tin* agrarian 
law of Sp. Thoriiis. (Cic. de. Oral. ii. 70.) He ap¬ 
pears to have been of a facetious disposition. 
(Cic. de Oi%t. ii. 80.) 

80. Claudia. [Claudia, No. 4."I 

31. Claudia. [Claudia, No. ,5.] 

32. C. Claudius App. f. C. n, Pulcher, son 
of No. 27 (Cic. de Ojf. ii. 18, Verr. ii. 49 ; Fasti 

I Capit.), appeal's in b. c. 100 as one of tliost* who 
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took up arms against Satuminua. (Cic./)rrt J{ah. 7.) 
In 99 he was cunihi aodile, and in the ganxis cehs- 
bnitcd by him elephants were for the first time 
exhibited in the circus, and j)ainting employcil in 
the scenic decorjitions. (Plin.//.A. viii.7, xxxv.7; 
Val. Max. ii. 4. § fJ.) In H5 he was praetor in 
Sicily, and, hy direction of the senate, gave laws to 
the llalfisini respecting the appointment of their 
senate. (Cic. Virr. ii. 49.) I'lie Mamertini made 
him their patromis. (IVrr. iv. if.) He was consul 
in 92. (fasti Cap.) Cicero (Jirut. 46) spcJiks of 
him as a man possessed of groat power and some 
ability as an orator. 

Ai’i’. Ci-Ai;r)ius Piilciikr, tlio brother, 
possibly of No. .‘12, was military tribum; in u. c. 
87. He was appointed to guard the Janiculum 
when the city was thn'atened by Marius and 
(Jinna, but opened a gate to Marius, to whom he 
was under oliiigations. (Appian, VJ. C. i. (i8.) It 
appears, }iowev('r, that he managed to ket'p hh 
credit with his own ])arty ; for it is probably this 
Claudius who was interrex in 77, and with Q. 
Lutatiiis Catulns had to defend Ivome against M. 
Aemilius liej)idus. (Sail, f'rapm. lil». 1.) 

84. Apf. Claudius Pui.uh^r, son of No. 28, 
was made consul in n. u. 79, though Ikj had been 
an unsuccessful candidate for the curule aedileshi[». i 
(Cic. pro J'laiic. 21 ; Appian, B.(\ i. 108.) He 
was afterwards govenior of Macedonia, and en- 
gag(!d in coiibists with tlie neighbouring barba¬ 
rians. He died in his province, before 78, when 
he was 8iiccoed<id by C. Scrilionius Curio. (Liv. 
Kpit. 91; Plor. iii. 4; Oros. v. 28.) 

',\6, Arv. Claudius Puja iikr, apparently the 
son of No. 29. (Orelli, Inscripl. No. .578.) When 
curule aedile he celebrated the Megalesian gaim*s. 
(Cic. lie JJanisp. liisp. 12.) In n. u. 89 he was 
mad<! praetor (Che. pro Arch. 5), and afterwards 
filled the oflice of j)ropra(!tor. In n. c. 87 Ciiina 
gained a victory over his army. (Liv. JCpH. 79.) 
Claudius was impirached by one of the tribunes, 
and, notappearing, was deposed from liis command 
and banished. Next year, L. Marcius PhiUppus, 
Ins neplu;w, who was censor, omitted his name in 
the list of senators. (Cic./mo Dorn. 81, 82.) He 
appears in 82 to have marched with Sulla against 
Home, and mot his death near tlx; city. (Pint. 
Sulla., 29.) He married Caeciliii, and left throe 
sons and three daughters, but no property, ( Varro, 
Ji. R. iii, 18,) 

80". (J, Claudius Puluiikr, son of No. 2.9, 
when curule aedile excluded slaves from the Me¬ 
galesian games which he ct'lebraPul. (Che. deJfar. 
Resp. 12.) In u. u. 78 he was praetor (Plut. 
Crass. 9), and commanded an army against Spar- 
tacus, by whom he was defeated at mount Vesu¬ 
vius. (Liv. Epit. 95; Oros, v. 24.) 

87. C’laudia. [Claudia, No. G.] 

38. Afp. Claudius Pulchkr, eldest son of 
No. 35 (Varr. R. R. iii. 18), appears in n, r. 75 as 
the prosecutor of Terentius Varro. (Ascon. ud Cic. 
Div. in Caccil. p. 109, Orell.) In 70 he served in 
Asia under his brother-in-law, Lucullus, and was 
sent to Ibgranes to demand the sun’ender of Mi- 
thridates. (Plut. Luctdl. 19, 21.) In 81 he was 
in Greece, collecting statues and paintings to adorn 
the games which he contemplated giving as aedile. 
(Cic. pro Dom. 43 ; Schol, Bob. in tyrat. in 
Clod, et Cur. p. 888, Orell.) Through the favour 
and influence of the consul L. Piso, however, he 
was made pnietor without first filling the office of 
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aedile. (Cic./. c.) As praetor ( u.c.57) he pre¬ 
sided in trials for extortion, and (hcero expresses 
anxiety on bcljalf of his brother Quintus, who liad 
been pro])metor in Asia, (Ad Alt. iii. 17.) Though 
Aj)pius did not openly and in ])erson oppose Cice¬ 
ro’s recall (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 10. § 8; comp, pro 
J)oin. 33), he tacitly sanctioned and ahettcid the 
proceedings of his brother Publius. He placed at 
ins disposal the gladiators whom he had hired, and 
alone of the praetors did nothing on behalf of 
Cicero; and, aftcT the return of the latter, shewed 
more decidedly which side he took, (Cic./mo/S'ej’/. 
88, 39—41, in Fisoji. 15, j)ro Mil. 15, post. Red. 
in Sen. 9, ud, AIL iv. 1—8; Sclx)l. Bob. p. 
307, Grell.; Dion Cass, xxxix. 8, 7.) N(‘.vt year 
ha was propraetor in Sardinia, and in April paid 
a visit to Caesar at Luca. (Plut. Cae.s. 21 ; Cic. 
ad Q. F. ii. fi, 15.) In il 54 he was chosen 
consul with L. Domitius Alx'iiobarluis. ((’aes. 
Jt. (/. V. I; Dion Class, xxxix. GO, xl. 1.) Through 
the intervention of I’ompey, a reconciliation was 
brought about between him and Cicero, though 
his attentions to the latter appear, in part at least, 
to have been promptcid by avarice. (Cic. ad. Q. F. 
ii. 12, ad Fam.. i. 9, iii. 10.) When Clabinius 
n.'tiinied from bis province, Appiiis a])i)eared as his 
accuser, in hopes that his silence might he bought, 
though previously he liad said he would do all that 
lay in Ids j»owor to ])r(‘vcnt tlx' threatened prose¬ 
cution. (Cic;. ad Q. Fr. ii. 12, 18, iii. 2 ; Dion Cass, 
xxxix. 80.) Similar motives appear to have in- 
<luced him to su]>port C. Poni])tiniis in his claim 
for a triumph. (Cic. ad Aft. iv. 1 (>’, ad Q. F. iii. 4.) 
A still more glaring instance of l)i.s dishonesty and 
venality was the compact which Iks and his col- 
hiagne entered into with Cn. Domitius Calvinus 
ujid C’. Mennnius, two of the candidates for the. 
consuLship, by which tin* two latter bound them¬ 
selves in the sum of 4,800,000 sesterce's a.-pi(‘ce, 
in case thej’ should !)(* aj>pointed consuls, to bring 
forward false witnesses to prove that laws bad 
been passed assigning to Appius and his colleague 
the command ttf an army, and settling in otlier 
respects the administration of the provinces to 
wlucli they were to go us proconsuls. The whole 
affair, however, was expos«5d, and the comitia were 
not held in that year. (Cic. adAtl. iv. 18, 15, IG, 
ad Q. Fr. iii. 1. cap. 5.) Ap})ius, how'cver, asserted 
his right to command an army, even without a lex 
curiata. (Ad. Fam. i. 9. § 25, ad Ait. iv. 18. § 12.) 
He reached his province in .July, «. u. 53, and go¬ 
verned it for two years. His rule appears to have been 
most tyranix)us and rapaciou.s. (('ic. adAU. vi. 1, 
2. $ 8, ad Fam. xv. 4, comp. iii. 8, $ 5-8.) He made 
war upon the mountiuiuiers of Amanus, and some 
successes over them gave him a pret(ixt for claim¬ 
ing a triumph. (Cic. ad Fam. iii. 1, 2 ; Eckhel, 
iv. p. 380.) Cicero wrote to liim, while in his 
jirovincc, in terras of th.e greatest cordiality (ad 
Fam. iii. 1); but when he was a])point(;d his suc¬ 
cessor iu 51, Ap])ius did not conceal his displea¬ 
sure. He avoided meeting him, and shewed him 
other marks of disrespect. His displeasure was 
increased by Cicero’s countermaTuling some of his 
directions and regulations. (AdFam. iii. 2—8, 7, 
8.) Appitis on liis return demanded a triumph, 
but was compelled to withdraw his claim by an 
impeachm<‘ut institutfid against him hy Dolabella. 
(Ad Fum. iii, .9, viii. G, iii. 11.) As witnesses 
were required from his old province, he found liim- 
self again obliged to pay court to Cicero. (AdFam. 
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iii. 10, comp. viii. 0, ad Alt. vi. 2. § 10.) Tlmnipli 
the exertions of Pornpey, Drutus, and J Jortensius, 
he was :u quitted, {Ad Fam. iii. 11, Brut. G4, 04.) 
He was at this time a candidate for the censor¬ 
ship, and a charge of bribery was brought against 
him, but he was acquitted, {Ad Fam. iii. ] 1, 12.) 
He was chosen ccmsor with L. Piso, B.c, /iO. (For 
an account of the quarrel between Appins and 
Cacilius, and the mutual prosecutions to which it 
gave rise, see Cic. ad Fam. viii. 12, ad Q. F. ii. 
1,'i.) Appius exercised his powcT as censor with 
severity {^ad Fain. viii. H. §‘1), and expelled se- 
vend from the senate, among otlnrrs tin; histo¬ 
rian Sallust. (Dion xl. G'A ; Acron. «</ Hor. St'rm. 
i. 2. 40.) Aj)])ius, liy his connexion with Jbun- 
pey, and his opposition in tlie senate to Curio 
(l)ioTi xl. ()4), drew upon himself the enmity 
of (’aesar, and, when tlic latter marcijed upon 
Itome, lie ll(‘d from Italy. {Ad Alt. ix. 1. ^ 4.) 
He followed I'ompey, and recidved (ireiu^e as his 
})rovine(‘. H(> consulted the Delphic oracle t(» learn 
his destiny, and, folloAving its injunctions, went to 
Fuboca, where he died ludore tlie battle of Phar- 
salus. Max. i. 0. $ 10 ; Lucan, v. l20-2;»(>.) 

He was <'l<‘ct(‘d om; of the college of augurs in oO. 
( Varr. /{. Ji. iii. 2. $ 2 ; (uc. ad Fam. iii. 10. ^ 0.) 
He was well skilled in augury, and wrote a work 
on the augural discipline!, which he dedicated to 
(’ici'ro. He was jilso distinguished for his legal 
and antiquaritm knowhulge. ^ Cic. Jc A^y;. ii. HI, 
de Dir in. ii. .‘io, Jirul. 77, <(d Fam. iii. 4, .0, 11 ; 
Festus, H.r. Sulisfimum.) He believed in augury 
and divination, and seems to have been of a supiT- 
stitious turn of mind. ((’ic. dc Dir. i. IG, oO, 
Ttnn-. Dix/i. i. Hi.) Cicero speaks highly of his 
oratorical powers. (Iind.77.) His favourite and 
confidant was a freedman named I’hanias. {Ad 
Fam. iii. 1, f), G.) 

.'{.0. C. (.’LAunii'S PuLniEii, son of No. .‘ko 
((he. pro Sranr. .‘b‘» ; Ascon. in Mdon. p. ed. 
Orell.), and older than his firother Publius, as ap- 
p(*ars from the dattis at which they respectively 
held jmlilic offices, jmd from the testimony of (iicero 
(pro (del. 1 o, where Publius is called minimus 
J'rairr)., w'as ajipointed Icgatus by Caesar in b. c, 
/»}{. (Cic. pro Srevt. 10.) In o(i he became pnietor, 
and assisti-d his brother Publius wh»’n he at first 
attem[)ted to prevent Cicero from removing from 
the capind the tablets containing the decree of his 
banishment. (Dion C.'iss. xxxix. 21.) In 55 he 
Aveiit to Asia jis jirojiraetor, and next year j)ro- 
yaised becoming a ciindidate for the consulship, but 
was induced to abandon his design and nmnain in 
his province. (Cic. pro Scaur. §§ 3d—35.) On 
his return he was accused of extortion by M. Ser- 
vilins, who was however bribed to drop the prose¬ 
cution. 'riiis proceeding was subsequently (in 
B. V. 51) exposed by his younger son Appius dtv 
raanding back from Servilius the sum which had 
been given to him. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8.) At 
the time when Cic(TO defendtid Milo (k. c. 52) 
Caius was no longer alive. (Ascon. in Milan, p. 
35, Orell.) 

40. P. CLonifis PuLCHBR, was the yomigest 
son of No. 35. The form of the name Clodius 
was not peculiar to him: it is occasionally found 
in the case of others of the. gens ((Jrelli, hiscript. 
570); and Clodius was himself sometime.^ called 
Claudius. (Dion Cass. xxxv. 14.) He first nuikes 
, his appearance in history in b. c. 70, scrviyig with 
his brother Appius under his brother-in-law, L. 
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Lucullus, in Asia. Disydeased at not being treated 
by Lucullus with the distinction he had expected, 
ho encouraged the soldiers to mutiny. He then 
left Lucullus, and betook himself to his other bro¬ 
ther-in-law, (J;. Marcius Hex, at that time proconsul 
in Cilicia, and was entrusted by him wdth the 
command of the fleet. He f(!ll into the hands of 
the pinites, who however dismissed him without 
ransom, through fear of Pomyiey. He next wcuit 
to Antiocheia, and joined the .Syrians in making 
war on the Arabians. Here again lu! excited some 
of the soldiers to mutiny, and nearly lost his life. 
Ho now returned to Home, and made his first ap- 
yieanmce in civil affairs in B. c. G5 by imyieaching 
Catiline for extortion in his government of Africa. 
Caliliiie bribed his accuser ami judge, and escay»ed. 

In B. c. G4, Clodius accoinyianied the yiropraetor 
L. Miirena to (jiillia Traiisalyiina, where be resort¬ 
ed to the nifist nefarious methods of procuring mo- 
m-y. His avarice, or the want to wliicli his dissi- 
yiation had reduced him, led him to have recourse 
to similar proceedings on his return to Home. 
Asconitis (za d/i/. y). 50, Orell.) says, that Cicero 
often cliargi'd him with having taken yiart in the 
consyiiracy of Catiline. Hut, with the exception 
of sonu! yirobahly exaggerat(‘d rhetorical allusions 
{dr Uarusp. Rrsp. 3, pro iSlU. 14), no intimation 
of th<! kird ayipears in Cicero; and Plutarch (CVe. 
20) says, that on that occasion he took the side of 
tin* consid, and was still on good terms with him. 

'fowards the close of G2, Clodius Avas guilty of 
an act of sacrilege, which is esyiecially memorable, 
as it gave ris(! to that deadly enmity between him- 
K(!lf and I’icero whicli yiroduced such imyiortant 
consequences to both and to Horne. The mysteries 
of the Hona Dea were this year celebraterl in the 
hoiisi! of Caesar. Clodius, who had an intrigue 
Avith Pomyieia, Caesar’s Avife, Avith the assistance 
of one of the attendants enbu-ed the house dis- 
gui.sed as a female musician. Hut Avhlle his guide 
AA'as gone to ayiyiri/.e her mistress, t.’lodius was de¬ 
tected by his voice. The akirnt Avas immediately 
given, but he made his escape by the aid of the 
damsel avIio had introduced him. He Avas already 
a candidate for the quaestorshiyi, and VA^as electeif; 
but in the beginning of Gl, before he sot out for 
his province, he aa'us impeaclied for this olfence. 
The senate referred the matter to the pnntihces, 
AA'ho declared it an act of imyiiety. Under tlie 
direction of the senate a rogation was proyiosed to 
the people, to the elfect tliat Clodius sliould he 
tried by judici's selected by the praetor who Avas 
to preside. The assembly, hoAvever, Avas broken 
up Avithout coming to a decision. Thi! senate Avas 
at first disposed to persist in its original pl.an ; hut 
afterwards, on the recommendation of Ilortensius, 
the proposition of tlie tribune Fufius Calenus 
was adopted, in accordance with which the judices 
Avere to be selected from the three decuries. Cice¬ 
ro, who had hitherto strenuously supported the 
senate, now relaxed in his exertions. Clodius at¬ 
tempted to prove an alibi, but Cicero’s evidetice 
shew'ed that he was with him in Rome only three 
hours liefore he pretended to have been at Inter- 
amBca. Bribery and intimidation, however, secured 
him an acquittal by a majority of 31 to 25. Cicero 
however, who had been irritated by some sarcastic 
allusions made by (.'lodius to his consulship, and 
by a verdict given in contradiction to his testimony, 
attacked (’lodius ami his partisans in the senate 
, with great vehemence. 
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Soon aftor his acquittal Clodins Avont to his 
province, Sicily, and intimated his design of be¬ 
coming a camlidate for the aedileship. On his 
return, however, he discloscul a different purpose. 
Kager to revenge himself on ('icero, that he might 
bo armed with more formidahh; power he purposed 
becoming a trihnne of the pl(ibs. For this it Avas 
necessary that he slionhl he adopt'd into a ])Ie- 
beian fan>ily ; and as lie Avas not in tin* poAver of 
his parent, tin* adoption had to take jilace by a 
vote of the people in the comitia curiala. ('I’liis 
cc'remony was called : see Iticl. of Ant. 

.S'. V. Ailroudl'xt.) Ib'pealetl alU'inpts AA'c're made 
by the trilmne (!. II(M-ennius to get this lu'enahl 
about. (.'iC'To, who placed reliance on the friend- 
ship and snpiiort of I'onijiey, did iiot.^pare Clodins, 
though he at times shews that he Ra,d misgivings 
as to the result. The triumvirs had not yet takmi 
Ciodius’ sidt‘, and avIumi lie itniieaehed L. (’alpur- 
nius i'is<t for extortion, their infliumec ]>rocuri‘d 
the ac(|uittal of the accusc'd. Jbit in did'ending ('. 
Antonias, ('ieero provoked the triumvirs, and 
esjiecially Caesar, and within thref' liours afU'r the 
dcdivery of his speech Ciodius became tln‘ adopted 
son of P. Fonteius (at tlu' end of the ycxir b‘(l). 
Th(‘ l(‘x curiala for his adoption was proposed by 
Caesar, and Coinpi'y presided in tlie asaembly. 
'J'h(i whole jji’oceeding Avas irregular, as tin* s'lnc- 
tion of th(‘ pontiiices had not been obtaiiu'd ; Fon¬ 
teius was not twenty years old, and eonse(|nently 
much younger than Clodiins, and Avas marrit'd, nor 
Avas there the smallest reason to suppose that his 
marriage would remain cliildh'ss, and, imb'ed, he 
Avas afterwards tli(‘ father of seA'eral children ; the 
rogati(tn was not nuuh* pidilic thrc'e nundines be¬ 
fore the comitia; and it was passed although 
Bibulus sent notice to Ihmqiey tluit he aa'jik taking 
the Jiiispices. A report soon after got abroad that 
Ciodius was to lie sent on an embtissy to 'rigranes, 
and that by his refusal to go he had provoked the 
hostility of the triumvirs. Neither turned out to 
he true, (’lodius was noAV actively endeavouring 
to secure bis idection to tlie tribuiieshipi. Cicero 
was for ti time atntised Avith a rejiort tlnit his only 
design AV.'is to rescind the laws of Caesar. VVTth 
the assistance of tin; latter, (Uodiiis succeeded in 
Ins objeet, and entenid upon his ohice in December, 
n. 

Chidiiis did not immedititely assail his enemies. 
On the last day of the year, indeed, he prei'ented 
liihuins, on laying down his oHice, from addressing 
the jieoplc; hut his first measures were a series of 
laws, calculated to lay senate, knights, and people 
under ohiigation.s to him. 'I'he first was a law for 
the gratuitous di.strilmtion of corn once a nioiith to 
the poorer citizens. The next enacted that no 
magistrate should oIisita-c the heaven.s on coniitial 
day.s, and that no veto should be allowed to hinder 
the jiassing of a law. 'I'liis enactment wa.s de¬ 
signed specitill}’ to aid him in the attimk AAuth 
Avliicli he had threatened (hcero. The third aa'us 
a law for the restoration of the old guilds Avhich 
htid been abolished, and the creatio 7 i of ucav ones, 
by which meairs he secured the sujipoit of a large 
number of organized bodies. A fourth Ioav Avas 
intended to gratify those of the higher cla«B, aud 
provided that the censors should not cxjiel from 
the senate, or inflict any mark of disgrace upon 
any one who had not first been opejdy accused 
before them, and convicted of some crime by their 
joint sentence. The consuls of the year be gained 
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over to his interests by umhirtaking to secure to 
them the provinces Avhich they wished. Having 
thus prepared tlie way, ho opmu'd his attack upon 
Cicero by projiosing :i Iuav to the effect, tluit Avho- 
CAmr had taken the life of a citizen nncoiuh'raiied 
.and Avithout a triul, sliould be interdicted from 
eartli and Avator. For ;m account of the proceed¬ 
ings Avliich ensued, und which ended in Cicero’s 
AvithdruAving into exih*, mm' Ck’ICHO, p. 7L‘k 

On tlie same day on Avhich (hcero left the city 
Ciodius procured the enactment of two laws, one 
to interdict Cieero from earth and Avater, liecuuse 
he had illegally put citizens to death, and forged a 
(leen'e of the senati?; the other forbidding any one, 
on jiain of the like penalty, to receive! him. 'J’he 
interdict uais, however, limitiid to tlu! distance' of 
miles freuu Jlemie. C^lodius adch'd the clause*, 
tliat lie) propeisition should ever he made for re'- 
versing tlie ele‘e-ree till tho'-e Avhom (.’icere> had put 
to death sheeulel come to life! again. The* law was 
confirmed in the comitia tributa, and e'ngraAeii on 
brass. On the same day, the consuls Oabiiiius 
anel Pisei had the* preevinces of Syria, and Macedonia 
assigne*d to them, Avith extraorelinary powe*rs. 
(deeelius next rid himself of M. Cato, whe), by a 
de'cree; passe*d on bis motion, was sent Avith the; 
poAve-rs of pmetor to bike possession of the ishmel 
of Cyfirus, witli the; treasure's of its king, Ptolemy, 
aud te» re'store* seinie* Hyza.ntine* exiles. | Cato, p. 
ddfl, b.J In the* IbniieT nefarious jirocc'eding, 
(’lodius se*eni!s to have; taken as a jire'text the Avill 
of J*tole*iny Ale:xander 1., the uncle! eif the Cyprian 
king, wine, as tfic* Homans preteiide!d, had made 
oA’er to the'in his kirigdemi. 

lmine*diately afte*r the banishment of Cicero, 
(lodius set fire* to his house* on the Ihihitiiie*, and 
(lestreiyed his villas at Tusculum and Formiae. 
The* gr(*at.i‘r part of the proporti’ carried olf from 
them w.'is diiide'd he*twf'e>n the two consuls. 'J'he 
ground on whie:h the; Palatine lieuise stood, Avith 
such of the preipeirty as still re'mainod, was put up 
to aiictiem. Clealius wished to become the ]>nr- 
ch.aser of it, and, not liking to hid himself, got a 
needy fe*llow named Scuto to bid for him. He 
Avisht'd to erect on the Palatine a p.al.ace of .sur¬ 
passing size and magnificenee\ A short time; be- 
feme he: had purchase*d the house of Q. Se'ius 
Postnmus, afteir poiseening the owner, whei h.ad re*- 
fu.se*d to sell it. 'J’his it was his inte'iition to unite 
with another house which he alx'eady had the're. 
He pulle;d down the: portico of Catulus, which 
atl joiue'd Cicero's grounds, .and er(*cted another in 
its place, AA’ith his own name ins(!ribeei on it. 'J’o 
alieinite* Cicero's propej iy irretrie'vably. In: dedicate:d 
it to the geiddo.s.s Iiibe!i'tas, and a small portion of 
the site e>f the dwe:lling, with ]>art of the: ground 
on which tlie portico of Catulus liad stood, Avas 
occupif:el by a chaped to the goddess. For the 
image of the goddess lie m.adc use of the statue of 
a Tanagnaean hetae*ni, which his brother A[)pin8 
had bremght from (ireecc. To mtiinbiin tlie armed 
bauds whom be emjiloyed, Ciodius required largo 
.sums of meetiey; but this bo did not And mue;h 
difficulty in prejciiring-: for with the populace he 
was ;il)-pow(*rihl, ami liis influence nijide his favour 
Aven-tli purchasing. (For an Hccouiit of the way in 
Avhich, thretugh liis influence, Ilrogitarus of (ralatia 
was made priest of Cybt*h: at Pessinus,and Menula 
of Au.agnia screened from punisiiment, with otlier 
.arbitrary .and irre:gular proceedings of Ciodius, see 
Cic. o Dorn. 30, .50, de IJar. liesp. 13, protSexu 
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2(), 30, pro Mil. *27, 32.) lie went so far as to 
offend J*oinpey l»y aidinj? the escape, of Tigranes, 
KOI! of the king of Arnieniii, whom Pompey had 
l)roiiglit a. })risoner to Koine. In this instance also 
his services wc're purchased. Poinpey, liowever, 
did not feel himself strong enough to resent the 
insult. Clodius soon assailed him more «)])enly. 
The consul Uahinius sided with Pompey. Fre¬ 
quent conllicts took place hetween the armed 
bands of the tribune and consul, in one of which 
(jabinius himself was wounded and his fasces 
broken. Clodius and the tribune Niimius went 
through the farce of dedicating to the gods, the one 
the propc'rty of (Jabinius, llie other that of Clodius. 
An atUmipt was mad(! by (Clodius, through one of 
his slavcis, ujion the life oi‘ Pompey, who now with¬ 
drew to his own house, and kept thm-e as long as 
his enemy was in office. Clodius stationed a body 
of men under his freeJman Daniis to watch him, 
and the pra(‘tor Flavius was repulsed in an attempt 
to drive tlunn off 

The attem})ts made before tlie end of this year 
to ju'ocure tlie rc'call of Cicei-o })rov»“d abortive. 
Ts^‘xt year (n. r. a?), Clodius, possessing no longer 
tribuuitial power, was obliged to depend on his 
armed liaiids for prev<'ntiiig tiie ]>t'Ople from pass¬ 
ing a decH'C t(t recall Cicero. On the twenty-fdth 
of .laiiuary, Avlien a. rogation t(> that elhrt was 
brouglit forward liy the tribune I'.abricius, Clodius 
appeared with an armed body of slav<*s and gladia¬ 
tors ; habricius liad jdso brouglit arnu'd men to 
supjiort him, and a. bloody fi.glit ensued, in wliicli 
tlie fiariy of Fabricius was worsti'd. Soon after- 
wanls, (llodius with his imm fell uj)on ane.iln'r of 
Ills opjioneiits, tlie tribune Sextius. who nearly lost 
his life in tin; fray, lie, attaeked the hmise of 
Alilo, another of the trilmnos, and threatein'd his 
li'i; wheiH’Vor bo appeared. lie set fin; to tlie 
temple of the Nymjdis, for the pui’iiose of destroy¬ 
ing the censorial riTord.s ; iiiterniptt'd tlie ApoHi- 
iiariaii games, which were being cehdirated by the 
pi'aetor L. Caeeilius, and besiegi'd him in liis 
iiouso. Milo made an unsueeessful attempt to 
liriiig Clodius to trial for his acts of violence ; and 
iiiiding his eiuleavour.s unsucci'ssful, resolved to 
rejiel force by force, Aecordingly he collected an 
anu(;d band of slaves and gladiators, and frequent 
contiists took place in the streets between the op¬ 
posing parties. 

M’heii tin; senate came to a resolution to propose 
to thecomitia a decree for tlie restoration ofCiciTO, 
(’lodius was tin; only one who opposed it ; and 
Avhen, on the fourth of August, it was brought be- 
fon‘ the peojih*, (Uodiiis sfxike against it, Imt could 
do nothing more; for Milo ami the otlu*r friends 
of (Jicero had brought to the place of meeting a 
force sulliciently powerful to deter him from at¬ 
tempting any violence, and the decree was passed. 
Clodius, howevcT, was not stojiped in his career of 
violenci*. On the occasion of the dearth wdiicb 
ensu(;il iinm(;diati;ly after Cicero’s recall, the blame 
of which Clodius endeavoured to throw on him, he 
excited a disturliance; and when, hy the advice of 
Cicero, l^ompey Avas invested with extniordinary 
powers to sujierintend the supplies, Clodius cliarged 
the former Avith h(;traying the senate. 

’J'ho decree by which Cicero was recalled, pro¬ 
vided also for the restitution of his property. 
Some diliiculty, how(‘vt!r, remained with resp»‘ct to 
the house ou the Falatine, the site of Avhich had 
been consecrated by Clodius to the service of re- 
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ligiuii. The matter was referred to the college of 
pontitices, but was not decided till the end of 
Septemlj<;r, when Cicero defended his right before 
them, 'rhe pontifices returned an answer sufficient 
to .satisfy all religious scruples, though Clodius 
chose to tJike it as favoumhlc to himself, and the 
senate decn-ed the restonition of the site, and the 
payment of a sum of money to Cicero for rebuild¬ 
ing his house. When the workmen began tlieir 
operations in Novemb(;r, (3odius attacked and drove 
them off, jmlled doAvn the portico of (Aitulus, 
which had hecui nearly rebuilt, and set fire to the 
house of Q. Cicero. Sliortly afterwards lu; assault¬ 
ed CiciTo himself in the str(;et, and com])elled him 
to take n;fuge in a neighl)ouring honst;. Next day 
he attacked the house of Milo, situated on the 
eminence called (lermalus, but was driven off by 
(,). Flaccus. When Marcellinus propos(;d in the 
senate that Clodius should be l»rought to justice, 
the friends of the latter jji’otracted the discussion, 
so that no decision avms come to. 

Clodius was at tliis time a candidab; for th(; 
aedilesliip, that, if suc<-essful, he might he screened 
from a prosecution ;and threatciu'd thecitvAvith fire 
and swonl if an assembly wm-e not lield for the 
election. Marndliniis proposi;d that the senate 
should decioe that no election should take place 
till (’lodius had been brought to trial ; Milo dt;- 
clared that he Avould prevent the consul Metellus 
from holding the comilia. Accordingly, Avheii<‘V(;r 
Metellus atlenqded to hold an assembly, be posted 
biiuseir with a strong body of armed men on the 
]»lae(' of meeting, anil stopped the proceedings, by 
gi\ing notice iliat he was nhseiwing tin; ausjiices. 
In lli(‘ beginning of liie following year, hoAvever 
( n. c. wlnm Alilo was no longer in otliee, 

Clodius AA'as (*b‘cted Avitliout ojiposition ; for, iiot- 
witlistaiiding bis outrageous violc'nce, as it Avas 
(;vident that bis chief object Avas not power but 
r<'V(Mig(;, he Avas sup]torted and connived at by 
several Avlm fuund his pj-oceedings calculated to 
further their views. 'J'he optimates ri'joiced to see 
him insult and linmble the triumvir, Pompey, and 
the latter to find that he was siittici(;ntly powerful 
to make the s<>nnl(; afraid of him. Cicero liad 
many foes and rivals, wlio ojienl}’^ or s(;(.Tetly 
encouraged so active an eiumiy of the object of 
their t-nvy and dislike; while the disturbances 
Avliicb his pmceediiigs occasioned in the city were 
e.\a« tly athqited to furtliiw Caesiir’s designs. Clo- 
<lius alm(*st immediately ali<*r his election in»- 
peaclied Milo Ibr juiblic violenc<;. Milo app(;ared 
on the second of February to answer the accusation, 
and the <lay })assed Avithoiit distur))ancc. The next 
h(;aring was lixed for th(‘ ninth, and when I’ompoy 
stood uj) to defend him, Clodius’ party attempted 
t(» put him down by raising a tumult. Milo’s 
party acted in a similar manner Avheii Clodius 
spoke. A fray ensued, and tin; judicial proceed¬ 
ings Avere stopped for tliat day. The matter Avas 
])ut off by several adjournments to the beginning of 
May, from which time we hear nothing more of it. 
In Ajiril, Clodius celebratt'd the Megal(;sian games, 
and admittt;d such a number of slaves, that the 
free citizens Avero unable to find room. Shortly 
after this, the .senate consulted the haruspices on 
some prodigies Avhich had happened near Rome. 
I'lmy replied,'that, among otlier things which had 
provokeil the anger of the gods, was the desecration 
of sacred places. Clodius inter|)retcd this as re¬ 
ferring to the restoration of Cicero’s house, and 
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made it a handle for a fresh attack upon him. 
Cicero replied in the speech l)c Ilaruspicum Ri- 
sponsis. By this time Bompey and Clodius hud 
I'oiiiid it convenient to make common cause witli 
eacfi other. A fresh attack which Clodius soon 
afterwards made on Cicero’s house was repulsed by 
Milo. VV'ith the assistance of the latter also, 
Cicero, after bein^- once foih'd in his attempt by 
Clodius and his brotlier, succeeded durinjif the al)- 
sence of Clodius in carrying otf from the capitol 
tlic tablets on ■whicli the laws of the latter were 
en^u’aved. 

Cdodius aetiv<“ly sujiported I’omjiey and Crassus 
wh<m they la'came candid.ites for the consulship, 
to wliich tln'V were I'hicted in tin; l)epinning of 
n. c. on, and nearly lost lus life in doing so. ile 
appi-ars to liave hecn in a great measure led by 
the hope of })eing ap])ointe(l on an embassy to 
Asia, wliicli would givci him tin* opportunity of 
recruiting liis almost cxliausted ])ccuniary rc'sources, 
ami getting from Brogitarns and some others whom 
lie had assisted, the ri*wards they had promised 
liim for his s(*rvices. It aiipears, however, that he 
remained in Home. We hear nothing more of him 
this year. In n. c. we find him ]U*osociiting 
the ex-tribune I’rocilins, who, among other acts of 
violence, was chargi'd with murder; and soon after 
we hud (’lodius and Cicero, with four others, uj)- 
]»earing to defend M. Aomilius Scaiirus. Yet it 
apjK'ars that Cicero still regardiul him with tlie 
greatest aiipn'iieiision. (Cic. ad Ait. iv. lo, ad Q. 
I'r. ii. i:>, lu lii. 1. 4.) 

In J{. e. nil tilodius was a candidate for the 
jiraotorship, and Milo for the consulship. Kach 
Rtrove to iiinder the election of llie other. Tliey 
collected armed hands of slaves and gladiators, and 
the streets of Rome became tin; scene of fresh tu¬ 
mults and frays, in one of which Cicero liimscdf 
was endangered. When the consuls endeavounul 
to hold the comitia, Clodius fell upon them with 
bis band, and one of them, Cn. Domitius, was 
wounded. The senate met to delilsTate. (.’lodius 
spoke, and attacked (’icero and Milo, touching, 
uitioug other tilings, upon the amount of debt with 
Avhich tile latter was jmrdened. Cicero replied iu 
the speech />e Acre aliciio MiUnda. 'J’fu* contest, 
however, Avas soon after brought to a sudden and 
violent end. On the llOtli of .January, h.i’. Milo 
set out on a jounu'y to LaiiuAdum. Mear Bovillae 
he met Clodius, Avho was returning to Rome after 
visiting some at' his property. J5oth w<*re am/m- 
jiaiiied liy armed Ibllowers, hut Milo's party was 
till! stronger. 'I’he tAvo antagonists iiad passed 
each otiuu' Avitliout disturbance; but two of the 
gladiators in the rear oi’ Milo’s troop picked a 
(juarrel Avith some of the folloAAM'rs of Clodius, who 
immediately turned round, and rode up to the 
seem? of dispute, Avhen ho Avas Avounded iu the 
shoulder by one of the gladiators. 'J'lio fr-dy now 
became g(*ii('ral. 'J'lie jiarty of Clodius were put 
to lliglit, and betook themselvc^s Avith their h?ader 
to a house m*ar Bovillae. Milo ordered Ins men 
to attack the house. Scvmal of Clodius’ men 
Av*ero slain, and Clodius himself dragged out and 
despatched. The body was left lying on the road, 
till a senator named Sex. 'I'edius found it, and 
conveytid it to Rome. Here it was exposed to 
the vieAV of the populace, A\*ho crowded to see it. 
Next day it was carried naked to the forum, and 
again exjiosed to view before the rostra. The 
mob, enraged by the spectacle, and by the inflain- | 
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matory speeches of tlie tribunes Munatius Planciis 
and Q. Poinpeius Rufus, headed by Sex. Clodius 
carri(‘.d tin; corpse into tlie Curia Hostilia, made a 
fuiicml pile of the benchers, tables, and writings, 
and burnt the body on the spot. Not only the 
senate-house, but the Porciau basilica, erected by 
Cato the Censor, and otlier adjoining buildings, 
wrre^ reduced to aslies. (b'or an .'iccount of tin* 
procei*ding8 which followed, see Alii.o.) 

('lodius was twice married, first to I’inaria, and 
aftiu-wards to Fulvia. He left a son, Publius, and 
a daughter. Cicero cliargcs him with having held 
an incestuous inti'reourse Avith his thre<; sisters. 
|CLAi.'m.i, Nos. 7—9.] (’lodius inli(*rited no 
projierty from his father. [See No. Besides 

wiiat ho obtained by less honest means, he re¬ 
ceived some money by legacies and by letting one 
of his houses on the Palatine. He also received 
a considerable dowry Avith his wife Kid via. He 
was the owner of two houses on the Palatine liill, 
an estate at Alba, and considerable possessions iu 
Etruria, near hike Prelius. His personal appear¬ 
ance wjis effeminate, and neither handsome nor 
commanding. 'J’liat hi; aauis a man of great energy 
and ability there can be little qiujstion ; still less 
that his characUw Avas of the most profligate kind. 
Cicero himsidf admits that he possijssed coiisidcru- 
hle (*lo(ju('nce. 

The chief ancient sources for the life of Clodius 
are the spet'ches of Ciceio, pro VwHo^ pro Scjiiio, 
pr(t Ali/o/iCf pro iJoiiio siuiy do Jlamspiciim Res- 
pioisis., iu Risouciu., and iu Cludiuiu id Curionnu^ 
and his letters to Attieus and his brother (’Quintus; 
JMutarch’s lives of Ijneullus, Poinpey, (.'icero, and 
(’aesar; and Dion ('as,sins. Of modern writers, 
Middleton, in his Tjife of (!icero, has touched upon 
the leading points of (,'lodius’s history ; hut the 
best and fullest account has been given by Dru- 
inann, (iaschU'ldc Roms., vol. ii. pp. 199 -.'170. 

41—4.5. Clddiak [CuAmiAK, Nos. 7--11.] 

4G. Arr. Claudius or Clodius Pui.cheu, the 
4‘lder of the two sons of C. (.Uaudius. [No. 39.] 
Both lu! and his youngm- brother bore the jiraono- 
meii A]»pius (Ascon. Arp. iu Ali/on. }». 35, Orel!.), 
from which it was conjiictured by Manutius {in 
Cic. ad Fam. ii. 13. § ‘2, and viii. ii. § 2), that the 
former had been adopted by his uncle Appius [No. 
3>}>], a conjecture which is confirmed by a coin, on 
wliich he is designated c. ci.OD. c. F. (Vaillant, 
(Vo/o/.No. 13.) Cicero, in letters written to Attlcus 
during his exile (iii. 17. ^1, 3. ^-N 9. §3) (*x- 
pressi's a fear lest his brother (Quintus sliouUl be 
brought to trial by this Ajipius before his uncle on 
a cluu’go of extortion. On the death of P. (clodius 
he and liis brother ajipean^d as accusers of Milo. 
(Ascoii. in Milim. pp. 35, 39, 40, 42, ed. Orell.) 
Ill n.u. 50 he led hack from Oallia the tAvo legions 
AA'hich had been h.-nt to Caesar by l*ompey. (I’Jut. 
Pomp. 57.) Whether it was this Appius or his 
brother who was consul in n. u. 33 (i4ion. Cass, 
xlviii. 43) cannot he determined. 

47. App. Claudius or Ci.odius Pulcher, bro¬ 
ther of No. 4(), joined his brother in jirosecuting 
Milo. (h.u. 52.) Next year he exposed the in¬ 
trigue through which his father had escajied [see 
No. 39J, in hojies of getting hack the bribe that 
had boeii paid to Servilius. But he managed the 
matter so clumsily, that Servilius escaped, and 
Appius, having abandoned a prosecution with 
which he had threatened Servilius, was himself 
not long after impeached for extortion by the Ser- 
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vilii, and for violence by Sex. Tettius. (Cic. ad 
Fam. viii. 8.) 

48. P. CLonins, son of P. Clodius and Fulvia, 
was a child at the time of his father’s dc*aih. Milo 
was accused of having; attein})ted to j^et him into 
his power, that he inij^ht put him to death. (As- 
con. in Milon. p. 8n.) His step-father Antonins 
spoke of Jiiin as a hopeful lad. (Cic. ad Alt. xiv. 
Hi, A.) According to Valerius Maximus (iii. h, 
§ 8) his youti» was spent in gluttony and debauch¬ 
ery, which occasioned a disease of which he died. 

49. Clodia. 1 Claudia, No. 1'2.] 

There are several coins of the Claudia gens. A 
specimen is given below: it contains on the obverse 
the head of Ajiollo, with a lyre liehind, and on the 
ri'verse Diana holding two torches, with the in¬ 
scription P. Clodius M. f., but it is uncertain to 
wliich of the Claudii this refers. LC. P. M.] 



CLAU'DIUS. The following were plebeians, 
or fre(*dinen of the patrician Claudia gens. 

1. (y. C'laudii's, a jilebc’rin, was tribum* of the 
plelis ill n. c. 218, when he hrouglit forward a law 
that no senator, or sou ol' a person of senatorial 
rank, should jiossess a shi]) of the burden of more 
than 800 ainphorai!. (Liv. xxi. 08.) The (). Clau¬ 
dius Flanu'ii, who was praetor in n. u. 2015, ami 
had I'arentuin assigned to Jiiiii as his province, is 
probably the same person. (Liv. xxviu 21, 22, 18, 
xxviii. 10.) 

2. L. (b.oDTus, praefectus fabrum to App. Clau¬ 

dius Pulcher, consul ii. c. .'>4. [(b.Aunius, No. 88.] 
(Cic. ad Fam. iii. 4—0, 8.) He was tribune of 
the plebs, jj. 48. (Pseudo-('ic. ad JJrul. i. 1 ; 

comp. Cic. ad Att. xv. 18.) 

8. App. C’lam»ii;s, C. f., mentioned by Cicero 
in a letter to linitus. (ylt^/uw. xi. 22.) Who 
he was cannot be determined. He attached him¬ 
self to the party of Antony, who had restored his 
lather. Whether this Aj)pias was the same with 
either of the two of this name mentioned by Ap- 
pi.an (i;. V. iv, 44,51) as among those proscribed 
by the triumvirs, is uiiceitain. 

4. Sis.x. Clojjius, iirobably a descendant of a 
freedman of the Clamlian house, was a man of low 
condition, whom P. (Modius took under his patro¬ 
nage. (Cic. -pro Cad, 82, pro Dorn. 10.) In 
B. c. 58 we find him superintending the celebration 
of the Compitalian festival. (Cic. in Pison. 4; 
Ascon. p. 7, Urcll.) He was the leader of the 
untied bands which P. Clodius employed. (Asetm. 
1. c.) The latter entrusted to him the task of 
drawing up tlie laws which he brought forward in 
his tribuneship, and commissioned him to carry 
into effect his lex frumentaria. (Cic. Dom. 10, 
18, 31, 50, da liar. Rasp, fi, pro Si\rl, 04.) We 
find Sextus the accomplice of Ihiblius in all his 
acts of violence, (^pro Cael. 32.) In 58 he was 
impeached by Milo, but was awiuitted. (Cic. ad 
Q. Fr. ii- 6, pro Cad. 82.) For his proceedings 
on the death of P. Clodius Pulcher see No 40; 
f be. pro MU. 13, 83; Ascon. pp. 84, 80, 48. 

He was impeached hy C. Caesemiius Philo and 
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M. Aufidius, and condemned. (Ascon. in Milan. 
p. 55.) He remained in exile for eight years, but 
was restored in 44 by M. Antonins. (Cic. ad Att. 
xiv. 18, A. and B.) (bcero (/mo Dom. 10,31, 
pro Cad. 82) eliarges him with liaving carried on 
a tTiuiin.al correspondence with Clodia (Quudnin- 
taria). 

5. Skx. Clodius, a Sicilian rhetorician, under 
whom M. Antonins studied orator}^ and whom lie 
rewardtid with a present of a large estntc in the 
; Lcontino territory. (Cic. ad Alt. iv. 15, F/dl. ii. 
4, 17, iii. 9 ; Dion Cass. xiv. 80, xlvi. 8; Suet. 
da Clar. Rhd. 5.) 

0. 1*. Clodiu.s, M. F. apjtears on several coins 
wliich Iicar the image of Caesar and Antonins. 
(Kckhel, v. p. 172; Vbiillant, Anton. Nos. 14, 15, 
(Hand. 48—40.) lie is prohnhly the same with 
the Clodius whom (-aesar in u. c. 48 sent into 
Macedonia to Metellus Sci])io (f^m's. Ii. C. iii. 
57), and with tin- Clodius Bitfiynicus mentioned 
by Appiuii {Ii. C. v. 49), Avho fiaiglit on the 
side of Antonins in the Perusian war, and was 
taken prisoner and put to death in B. c. 40 by 
the command of Detavianus. 

7. C. Claudius, probably tlie descendant of a 
freedman of the Claudian house!, was one of tfie 
suite of P- Clodius on his last journey to Arieia. 
(Cic./mo Aid. 17; Ascon. in Alilon. j). 88, Orell.) 

8. C. Claudius, a follower of M. Brutus, who 
liy the direction of the latter y>ut C. Antonins to 
death. [AniuNiur, No. 18, p. 218.] (Dion Cass, 
xlvii. 24 ; Pint. Anton. 22, lintt. 28.) Ht' was 
afterwards sent by Brutus in cniiimand of a sipiad- 
ron to Khodcs, and on the death of bis patron joined 
Cassius of Parma. (A]>j>iaM, II. C. v. 2.) ] C. P. hi.] 

CLAlJ'DllbS 1., or, with lii.s full name, 'I'lB. 
Claudius Drusus Nkro (Ikrmaniuus, Avas the 
fourth in tin; series of Uonian emperors, and reign¬ 
ed from A. D. 41 to 54. He Avas tlu* grandson of 
'J'ib. Claudius Nero and Livia, avIio afterw'ards 
married Augustus, and the sou of Drusus and An¬ 
tonia. He was born on the first of August, B. c. 
11), at Lyons in Gaul, and lost his father in his 
iiifaricA'. During his (larly life he AV'as of a sickly 
constitution, Avhich, though it improA'ed in later 
years, Avas in all probability the cause! of the 
Avi!akness of his intellect, for, throughout his life, 
he shcAved an extraordinary deliciency in judg¬ 
ment, tact, and jiresence of mind. It Avas oAving 
to these circninstances that from his childhood he 
was neglected, d(!spised, and intimidated Iia' his 
nearest relatives ; he Avas left to thi! care of his 
paedagogues, Avho often treated him with improper 
harshness. His OAvn motlii!!’ is reported to ha\e 
called him a porteutmn /lonrinis., and to havi' said, 
that there was something Avanting in his nature to 
make him a man in tlie jiroper smise of the word. 
This judgment, harsh as it may apfioar in the 
mouth of his mother, is not exaggerated, for in 
everything he did, and however good his intentions 
were, he failed from the A\'ant of judgment and a 
proper tact, and made liiinself ridiculous in the 
eyes of others. Notwithstanding this intellectual 
deficiency, however, he Avas a man of great indus¬ 
try and diligence. He Avas (!xcluded from the so¬ 
ciety of his family, and confined to slaves and avo- 
nien, whom In' Avas led to make his friends and 
confidants by his natural desire of unfolding his 
heart. During the long period previous to his ao 
cession, as well as afterwards, he devoted the 
greater part of his time to literary jiursuits, 
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Augustus and liis uncle Tiberius always treated 
him with contempt; Caligula, his n(*]ilu;w, raised 
him to the consulship indeed, but did not allow 
him to take any part in public affairs, and behaved 
towards him in the same way as his predecessors 
had done. 

In this manner tin? ill-fated man bad reached 
the age of fifty, wdum after tlie murder of Caligula 
he was sudihud}’' and uuexjx'ctedly raised to the 
imperial tlirone. When In* received the news of 
Caligula’s murder, he was alarmed about his own 
safety, and concealed himself in a corner of the 
palae(‘ ; but he was discovered by a common sol¬ 
dier, atid when ('laudius fell prostrate befon; liim, 
the soldier saluted him emjieror. ()th(*r soldiers 
soon ass('mbled, and (’laudius in a state of agony, 
as if he were led to ('xeciitioii, was carried in a 
leetiea into the praetorian camp. Tiiere the soldiers 
])roelaime(l him em])('ror, and took their oath of 
allegiance to him, on condition of Jiis giving (*ach 
sohlier, or at least each of the praetorian guards, a 
donative of llftec'ii st'stertia—the first instance of a 
Homan emperor being obliged to make such a 
])romise on his ueeession. It is not fpiite c(*rtain 
what maY liavi* induced tin* soldiers to ]miclaim a 
man who had till then lived in (discurity, and had 
taken no part in tin; administration of the empire. 
It is said tliatliiey chose him nu'fely on account of 
his coiine.vion with the inijierial family, but it is 
highly jtrobahle that tlnue were also other causes 
at work. 

During the first t\Yo days after tbe murder of 
Caligula, the senators and the city coli(>rts, which 
formed a kind of opposition to the praetorian guards, 
indulged in the vain lu»pe of restoring the republic, 
but being unable to make bead against tin* pnieto- 
rians, and not being w('ll agreed among tbc*mselves, 
the senators were at last obliged to give way, and 
on the third day they recognized ('-laudius as cm- 
pi'rnr. 'J'he li»'st tict of liis government tvas to 
proclaim an aimu'sty ntspecting tlu* attempt to re¬ 
store the re])ublic, and a few oidy of the murderers 
of Caligula W(;re ])ut to death, partly for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing an exauiph*, ami partly b<‘caus(! 
it was known that sonu! of the c(mspirators had 
intended to murder Claudius likewise. 7'he acts 
which followed these shew the same kind and 
amiable dis])osition, and must convince every one, 
that, if lie had been left alone, or had been assist<*d 
by a sincere friend and adviser, his government 
would Jiave alforded liltli* or no ground for com¬ 
plaint, Had lie been allowed to remain in a pri¬ 
vate station, he would certainly liave been a kind, 
good, and honest man. JUit he was throughout bis 
life [ilaced in the most unfortunate circumstances. 
The peipctiial fear in which lie liad passed liis 
earlier days, was now increased ami abused liy 
those by wliom he was surrounded after his acces¬ 
sion. And tliis fear now became the causi* of a 
series of cruel actions and of bloodshed, for Avliicii 
be is stam]»ed in history with the name of a ty’rant, 
whicli he does not desiTve. 

The first wife of (’laudius was Plautia Urgida- 
nilla, by whom lie bad a son, Drusus, ami a 
daughter, Claudia. But as he bad reason for be¬ 
lieving that liis own life was threatened by lier, be 
divorced lier, and married Aolia J’etina, whom he 
likewise divorced on account of some xnisiii'der- 
btanding. At tbe time of liis accession lie was 
married to his third wife, the notorious Valeria 
Messulina, who, together with tlie freedmen Nar- 
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cissna, Pallas, and others, led him into a numher 
of cruel acts. After the fall of Messalina by her 
own conduct and the intrigues of Naicissus, Clau¬ 
dius was, if possille, still more unfortunate in 
choosing for his wife bis niece Agrippina, a. j>. 

She prcA'ailed upon him to set aside his own son, 
Britanniciis, and to adopt her son, Nero, in order 
that the succession might he secured to the hitter, 
(’laudius soon after regrett<‘d tliis step, and tlie 
cous(*i|uence was, that ho was poisoned by Agrip¬ 
pina. in A. T>. 5-1. 

The conduct of Claudius during his governmeut, 
in so far as it was not mider the influence of his 
wives and freedmen, was mild and pojmJar, ami he 
made several useful and beneficial legislativi* eii- 
actmeiits. He was particularly fond of Imilding, 
and several architectural jdaris which had been 
formed, hut thought impracticable by his predeces¬ 
sors, were carried out by him. He luiilt, for e\- 
aiiiph;, the famous C-laudian nipiaeduet {^Atjna 
iUamlid)^ tlu* port of Ostia, and the emissary by 
which the water of lake Fucimis was carried into 
the river Liris. During his reign several wars 
were airried on in Britain, (lermany, Syria, ami 
Mauretania; but they were conducted by his 
generals. Tbe southern part of Britiiin was consti¬ 
tuted a. Komaii provinee in the reign of Cla.udins, 
who himself Avont to Britain in A. D. 43, to take 
])art in the AVJir; but not being of a warlike dispo¬ 
sition, lie quitted the island after a stay of a few 
days, and returm*d to Rome, where he celebrated 
a splendid triumph. Mauretania was made a 
Roman proA'ince in A. D. 42 by the legate (’n. 
Hosidius. 

As an author Claudius occupied liimself chiefly 
Avitli histoiy, and Avas encouraged iii tliis jmrsuit 
by Livy, the liistorian. With the assistama* of 
Sulpicius Flavius, he began at an early age to write 
a history from the death of the dictator C-a(*sai'; 
hut being too stniightforward and lionest in liis 
accounts, be Avas sevt*r(*ly censured by his mother 
and gnindmother. He accordingly gavt* up his 
plan, and begjin his history Avith the restoration of 
peace after the battle of Actiiim. ()f the carlii*r 
[leriod lie liad written only four, but of the latter 
forty-one books. A third work Avere im'inoirs of 
his own life, in eiglit books, which Suetonius de- 
scrihi*s as wayis irivptc piavi ivchiftmtvr covtj^osHa. 
A fourth was a learned defence of Cicero against 
the attacks of Asinius J’ollio, He seems to have 
bt*en as Avell skill(*d in tlu* use of tlie (ilrei;k as of 
the Latin language, for he Avrote tAvo historical 
works in Greek, the one a history of Carthugo, in 
eight books, and tbe other a history of Etruria, in 
twenty books. lloAveA^er small the literary merit 
of these productions may have been, still the loss 
of tlio history of Etruria in ])articular is greatly to 
be lamented, as we know tliat he made use of tlie 
genuine sources of the Etruscans tliemselvcs. In 
A. n. 411, the Aedui petitioned that their senators 
should obtain tlie,/«.s' prlmdorKm hmorum iii Rome. 
Claudius supported their petition in a speech Avhich 
he delivered in the senate. The grateful inhabi¬ 
tants of Lyons luid this speech of the emperor 
i*iigraA'ed on brazen tables, and exhibited them in 
]mblic. Tavo of these tallies were discovered at 
Lyons in 152fl, and are still preserved there. The 
inscriptions are printed in Gruter’s Curjt. Jmerijd. 
]). Dll. (Suetoii. Dion Cassius, lib. lx.; 

Tacit. Aunai. libb. xi. and xii.; Zouariis, xi. b, 
&.C. ; JoBi'ph. Ant. Jvd. xix. 2, &c., xx. 1 ; Gros. 
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vii. G; Entrop. vii. Ui; Aurol. Viet. <1e. Cites. 4. 
Kpit, 4 ; Seneca, Ijitam do Morlc J)msi; comp. 
Nitibuhr, rrist. of liowr., vol. v. p. 21,‘J, &e.) 

The portrait of Claudius is ^dvon in each of the 
two cuts annexed : the sc'cond, which was struck 
hy ('otvs L, kin" of Thrace, cojitaiiis also that of 
his wife Affrippina. See also p. 82. [L. S.} 



CLAU'DIUS TT. (AT. Aurklu\s Ci.a(ti)Itts, 
suriKuned (loTiiicns), lloniau emperor a. d. 20‘}} - 
2 / 0 , was descended from aii (»h.scure family in 
Dardania or Illyria, and was ind(d»ted for distinc¬ 
tion to his military talents, which recommended 
him to the favour and conikhmee of Decius, by 
whom he was entrusted with the defence of Tlutr- 
mopylae at;ainst the tiorthern invaders of finu'ce. 
lly Valerian ho was nominated captain general of the 
Illyrian frontier, and commander of till the provinces 
on the Lower Danube, with a salary and appoint¬ 
ments on the most liberal scale; by the leenle and 
indolent son of the latter he was regarded with min¬ 
gled nispect, jealousy, and fear, but always treated 
with tiu! highest c(»nsideration. Having bc'en siini- 
inoned to Italy to aid in sui>pressing the, insurrec- 
tioJi of Aureolas, he is believed to have taken a 
share in the ]>]ot organized against (iallienus l/y 
the chief ollicers of state, and, 14)011 the death of 
that prince!, was proclaimed as liis successor hy the 
conspirators, wiio ])reLe]ided that such had been 
the last injunctions of their victim—a choice coii- 
finiK'd with some liesitation hy the army, which 
yielded however to an anijile donative, and ratified 
with enthusiastic applause! hy tlie senate on tlu! 
21 til of March, a. i). 2G1), the day upon which the 
intelligence reached Rome. The t!nipcror signal¬ 
ized his accession by routing on the shores of the 
Lago di Garda a large body of Altmiaiiiii, who in 
tlu! late disorders had suecee-ded in crossing the 
Alps, and thus was justified in jissuming tlm epi¬ 
thet of (rorinut/irus. Tho destruction of Aureolus 
also was one of the first acts of the new reign : but 
whethiT, as some authorities assert, this usuiyier 
was defeat(!d and slain hy (daiidius in the battle 
of the Adda, or slain by his own soldiers as others 
maintain who liold that the action of J*oiis Aureoli 
( Pontirolo) was fouglit against Galiiemis before 
the siege of Milan was formed, the confusion in 
which the history of this period is involved 
jirevents us from deciding with confidence, f An- 
RKuLUs.] A more formidable foe now threatened 
the Roman dominion. I'he Goths, having col¬ 
lected a vast fleet at the mouth of the Dniester, 
manned it is said by no less than 320,(100 warriors, | 
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had sailed along the southern shores of the Euxine. 
Proceeding onwards, they pjissed through the nar¬ 
row seas, and, steering for mount Athos, landed in 
Macedonia and invested Thessalonica. But hav¬ 
ing heard that Claudius was advancing at the head 
of a great army, they broke up the siege and has¬ 
tened to encounter him. A terrible battle was 
fought near Naissiis in Dardania (a. d. 2 () 9 ); up¬ 
wards of fifty tliousaiid of the hurharians were 
slain; a still greater numhi^r sank beneath the 
ravages of famine, cold, and pestihmee; and the 
remainder, hotly pursued, threw themselves into 
the defiles of Ilaemus. Most of these were sur- 
ronnded and cutoff from all escape; such as re¬ 
sisted were slaughtered ; the most vigorous of those 
who surrendered were admitted to recruit the 
muks of their conquerors, while those unfit for mi¬ 
litary service were compelled to labour as agricul¬ 
tural slaves. But soon after tlies/! glorious ac}ii(!ve- 
niimts, which gained for the emperor the title of 
(rot/tioiis^ l)y wliich he is usually designated, he 
was attacked hy an cj)idi‘niic which setuus to have 
spread from the vamiiiislud to the victors, and 
died at Sinnium in the conrs(‘ of a. n. 270, after a 
reign of about two y<'ars, recommending with liis 
last breath his general Amvlian as the individual 
most worthy of the ])urple. 

(’laudius was tall in stature, with a bright flasli- 
ing eye, a l)road full coiint(!nanee, ami possessed 
extraordinary muscular stro)i”lh of arm. lie was 
dignified in his manners, temperate in liis moile 
of life, and iiistorians have hemi loud in extolling 
his justice, moderation, and moral worth, placing 
him in the foremost rank of good enqu'rors, equal 
to Trajan in valour, to Antoninus in j)iety, to 
Augustus in self-controul—comnK!ndations which 
must he received with a certain degree of caution, 
from the fact, that the object of tliem was consi- 
d(‘r<*d as one of the ancestors of (’onst'intine, his 
niece Claudia being the wib* of Kutropius ,'ind the 
motlier of Constantins Chlonis. The biograjihy of 
Treliellius Pollio is a mere declamation, hearing all 
the marks of fulsome panegyric ; but the testimony 
of Zosimus, who, although no admirer of Constan¬ 
tine, echoes these, ])raises, is more to be trusted. 
It is certain also tliat he was greatly beloved by 
the senate, who heaped honours 011 his memory : 
a golden shield bearing liis effigy was hung up in 
the curia Romana, a colossal statiu! of gold was 
ereetcid in tlio cjqiitol in front of the temple of 
.Ji 4 )iter Optiimis Maximus, a column was raised 
ill the forum be,side the rostra, and a grc'ater num¬ 
ber of coins bearing the epithet dinis, indicating 
that thej' weri! struck after death, are extant 
of this einp(*ror than of any of his jiredecessors. 
(Trehell. Ihdlio, ('laud.; Anrel. Viet. Ejdt. .‘M, do 
Cars. .‘54 ; Eutrop. ix. 11 ; Zosim. i, 40-43; Zonar. 
xii. 2o, 2(>. Trohellius Pollio and Vopiscus give 
Claudius the additional appellation of Plaviiis, and 
the former that of Valerius also, names which were 
borne afterwards by Coustaiitius.) [W. R.] 
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CLAU'DIUS APOLLINA'RIS. [Apollo 
na'ris.] 

CLAU'DIUS A'TTICUS ITERO'DES. [At- 

TICTTS IlEROnKS.] 

CLAU'DIUS CA'PTTO. [Capito.] 
CLAU'Dl US CIVl'LlS. [Civii.is.l 
CLAU'DIUS CLAUDIA'NUS. LClaudia- 

NUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS DT'DYMUS. 

CLAU'DIUS DRUSUS. [Dhusus.] 

CL AU'Dl US E USTHE'N I US. [Eusthb- 

NIUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS FEIJX. [Fki^fx.] 
CLAU'DIUS JU'LIUS or .lOLAUS, a Greek 
writer of unknown date, and probably a freedman 
of some Roman, was the author of a work on 
Phoenicia {^oivuciKa) in three books at leiist. 
(Steph. Ryz. s. vv. "Akt;, ’Iou5aitt, Aupos; Etym. 
b‘. V. rdSetpa.) This appears to be the same .Jo- 
liius, who wrote a work on the Peloponnesus 
(rieAoTOPvijoriaKd, Schol. ad Nkavd. TV/cr. .VJ1); 
he spoke in one of his works of the city Lampein 
Crete. (Stei)h. Ryz. a. r. Adfiirt].) 

CLAU'DIUS LAREO. [Lahko.] 
CLAU'DIUS MAMERTl'NUS. [Mamer- 

TINUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS MAXIMUS. IMAXiMirs.] 
CLAU'DIUS POMPEIA'NUS. [Pompei¬ 
an i^s.] 

CLAU'DIUS QUADRIGA'RIUS. [Quad- 
rig a rh's.J 

CLAU'DIUS SACERDGS. [Sacerdos.I 
CLAU'DIUS SATURNI'NUS. [Saturni- 

N US.] 

CLAU'DIUS SEVE'RUS. [Sevehus.] 
CLAU'DIUS TA'CITUS. [Tacitl's.] 
CLAU'DIUS TRVPHO'NIUS. [Trypiio- 

NIOS.] 

CLAUDUS, C. QUINCTIUS, patrician, con¬ 
sul with L. Cicnucius Clepsina in n.G.‘271. (/'W/.) 

C!LAUSUS, a Sabiru! leader, who is said to have 
assisted Aeneas, and who was rej-^arded as the an¬ 
cestor of the Claudia gens. (Virg. yfr«. vii. 70G, 
Ac.) App. Claudius, before he migrated to Rome, 
was called in his own country Attus, or Atta 
CJaiJsus. (Claudiu.s, No. 1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS (KAeatreros'). 1. Father of 
Cleon, the Atlnmian dtnnagogue. (Thuc. iii. 3G, 
iv. *21.) It is doubtful whether he is tlie same 
person as the Cleaenetns who is mentioned by I 
Aristophanes ^7'J), and of whom the Scho- | 
hast on the passage speaks as the author of a de- I 
cree for withholding tlie (rirriais iv Ilpvraveiu from 
the generals of the state. | 

‘2, A tragic poet, of whom we find nothing 
recorded excejit the interesting fact of his being so 
fond of lupines, that ho would eat them, husks and 
all. (Coin, incert. aj). A then. ii. p. .55, c.; comp. 
Casanli. ad lor .) [E. E.] 

CLEAN DER(KAe'aj/5pos). 1. Tyrant of Gela, 
which had been previously subject to an oligarchy, 
lie reigned for seven years, and was murdered 
B. c. 498, by a man of Gela iiamt^d Sabyllus. lie 
was succeeded by his hrothiir lIi]ipocicit(;s, one of 
whose sons was also called Cleander. The latter, 
together witli his brother Eucleides, was deposed 
by Gelon when he seized the govermnent for him¬ 
self in B. c. 491. (Herod, vii. 154, 155; Aristot. 
I * o / U . V. 1*2, ed. Rekk.; Pans. vi. 9.) 

2. An Aeginetan, son of Telesarchus, whose 
victory in the pancratium at the Isthmian games 
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is celebrated by Pindar, {hthm. viii.) The ode 
must have been composed very soon after the end 
of the Persian war (b. c. 479), and from it we 
learn that Cleander had also been victorious at tlie 
'AA/fttBora at Mogara and the ^AffKXyitrifla at Epi- 
daiims. (See Diet, of Ant. on the words.) 

8. A Lacedaemonian, was harmost at Ryzantium 
in B. c. 400, and promised Cheirisophus to meet 
the Cy^rean Greeks at C'ulpe witli slii])s to convey 
them to Europe. On their reaching that place, 
however, they found that Chiander liad neither 
come nor sent; and when he at length arrived, he 
brought only two triremes, and no transports. 
Soon after his arrival, a tumult occurri'd, in which 
the traitor Dexi])pus was rather roughly handled, 

[ and Cleander, instigated by him, threatened to sail 
away, to denounce the army as enemies, and to 
issue orders that no Griiek city shonid receive 
them. [Dkxu’I'Us.] They succeeded, however, in 
pacifying him by extreme submission, and he en¬ 
tered into a connexion of hospitality with Xeno¬ 
phon, and accepted the offer of leading the army 
home. Rut he wished probably to avoid the pos¬ 
sibility of any hostile collision with I^h.irnahaziis, 

I and, the sacrifices being declared to be unl’avoura- 
I hie for the proji-eted marcli, he sailed back to Ry- 
I zuntium, promising to give the Cyreans the best 
reception in his power on their arrival there. This 
promise he seems to have kept as effectually as the 
opposition of the admiral Anaxibius would permit, 
lie was succeeded in his government bv Aristar¬ 
chus. (Xen. Anal. vi. 2. § 13, 4. SS 18, vi. C. 
§§ .5—38, vii. 1. §§ 8, 38, &c„ 2. 4; 5, Ac.) 

4. One of Alexandi:r’s oHicei's, son of Poleino- 
crates. 'J'owards the winter of u. u. 334, Ahixan- 
der, b(‘ing then in Caria, sent him to the Pelopon¬ 
nesus to collect mercenaries, and with these he 
returned and joined the king while he was en- 
g:ig(!(l in the siege of Tyre, B. c. 331. (Arr. Auah. 
i. *24, ii. 20; Curt. iii. 1. § 1, iv. 3. S 11.) lii 
B. c. 330 he was employed hy Polydamas, Alex¬ 
ander's emissary, to kill J’anuciiion, under whom 
he laid been left as si'cond in command at Ecba- 
taua. (Arr. Amd). iii. 2(); Curt. vii. ‘2. §§ 19, 27 - 
3*2; Plut. yl/cx. 49; Diod. xvii. 80; Just. xii. 5.) 
Oil Alexander’s arrival in Carmania, n. c. 3*25, 
Cleander joined him there, together with some 
other generals from Media and their forces. Rut 
he was accused with the rest of extrenui profligacy 
and oppression, not uninixed with sacrilege, in his 
command, and was put to death by order of Alex¬ 
ander. (Arr. Aiiub. vi. *27; Diod. xvii. 106; Plut. 
Alejc. 68; (’uit. x. 1. §§ 1—8; Just. xii. 10.) 

5. A collector of proverbs, is quoted by the 

Scholiast on Theocritus. (/</y^L v. *21, ivri ixiv 
ovSiv Up6v.) [E. E.j 

CLEANDER, a Phrygian slave, brought to 
Rome as a porter. He chanced to attract the 
attention and gain the favour of Comniodus, who 
elevated him to the rank of chamberlain, and made 
him his chief minister after the death of Perennis. 
[Pekennis.] Reing now all-powerful, he openly 
offered for sale all offices, civil and military, and 
the regular number of magistrates was multiplied 
to answer the demand, so that on one occasion 
twenty-five consuls were nominated in a single 
year (it is believed to have been A. d. 185, or, ac¬ 
cording to Tilleinont, 189), one of whom was 
S<‘ptimius Severus, afterwards emperor. The vast 
sums thus accumulated w(;ro however freely spent, 
partly in supplying the demands of the emperor. 
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partly in his own private gratilicjitions, partly in re¬ 
lieving the wants of fricinls, and partly in works 
of public inagnilicence and utility. But fortune, 
which had raised him so rapidly, as suddenly 
hurhid him down. A scarcity of corn having 
arisen, the blame was artfully cast upon the fa- 
vo\irite by Papirius Dionysius, the praefectus 
annonae. A tumult burst forth in the circus, a 
mob liuri’ied to the suburban villa of Coramodus, 
clamouring for vengeance, and the emperor giving 
way to the dictates of his natund cowardice, 
yielded up (Ueand<!r, who was torn to pieces, and 
liis whoh' family and nearest friends destroyed. 
(Diitn Cass. Ixxii. 1*2,13; llcrodian. i. 12,10; 
Lamprid. Camniod. 6, 7, 11.) [W. R.] 

CLEANDKK, an architect, who constructed 
some baths at Rome for the emperor Commodus. 
(r^amprid. Comm. c. 17 ; Osann, Kunstblutf, 1030, 
N. »3.) [L. U.J 

CLEA'Nl)RIDAS (KAeavRpiSas), a Spartan, 
father of Gyiippus, who having been appointed by 
the ephors a.s counsellor to I’leistoanax in the in¬ 
vasion of Attica, n. c. 44ri, was said to have been 
bril)ed by Pericli*s to withdraw his army. He was 
condemned to death, but iled to 'J'hurii, and w'as 
tliciv received into citizenship. (Pint. I*erui. 2*2, 
•V/c. 20; Thuc. vd. 104, 03, vii. 2; Diod. xiii. 
]()(», who calls hi)n (.’-loarchus.) JJe afterwards 
coiumauded the ’J’hurians in their war against the 
4'an‘utines, (Strab, vi. p. 2(i4, wlio calls him Cle- 
andrias.) | A. H. C.J 

t'LEA'NOR (KAedf'w;)), an Arcadian of Orcho- 
menus, entcu’ed into the service of Cyrus the 
Vouiiger, and is intnaliiced by Xenophon as re¬ 
fusing, in th(! name of tin; (ireeks, after the battle 
of Cunaxa, it. c. 401, to surrendiu* their arms at 
the ref^uisitioii of Artaxcirxes. (Xen. Anuh. ii. 1. 
S 10.) After the treacherous ajijindiension of 
(.'learchus and tin; oth(*r gtmerals by Tissaphernes, 
(-deaiior was one of those wlio were appointed to 
fill their })laces, and seems to have acted through¬ 
out the retreat with bravery and vigour. (Xen. 
Anah. iii. 1. 47, 2. §§ 4—O’, iv. G. § .0.) When 

tht^ Greeks found themselves deceived by the ad¬ 
venturer Coeratades, under whom they had Hunch¬ 
ed out of P>yzanti«un, Cleanor was among those 
who advised that they should enter the service of 
Seuthes, the Thracian prince, who had conciliated 
him by the ])rosent of a horse. We find him af¬ 
terwards co-operating with Xenopiion, of whom 
be seems to have iiud a high o])inion, in his endea¬ 
vour to obtain from Seuthes the promised pay. 
(Xen. Amib. vii. 2. 4; 2, h. § 10.) [E. E.J 

CLEANTIIES (KAeai/Sr/s), a Stoic, born at 
Assos in Troas about n. c. 3U0, though the exact 
date is unknown. Jle was the son of l*hanias, 
and entered life as a boxer, but had only four 
drachmas of his own when he felt himself impelled 
to the study of philosophy. lie first placed him¬ 
self under Crates, and then under Zeno, whose faith¬ 
ful disciple he continued for ninettien yeiu's. In 
order to 8U])p()rt liimself and pay Zeno the neces¬ 
sary fee for his instructions, he worked all night 
at drawing water from gardens, and in consequence 
received the nickname of‘^peo^'TA7JS.* As he spent 
the whole day in philosophical pursuits, he had no 
visible means of support, and was therefore siim- 


* Hence the correction of imteum for jtluteum 
has bci:n jiroposed in .Inv. ii. 7 : “ Kt jubet arche- 
typoB j)lulcam servarc Clcanthas.” 
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moned before the Areiopagus to account for his 
way of living. The judges were so delighted by 
the evidence of industry which he produced, that 
they voted him ten niinae, though Zeno would not 
pennit him to accept them. By his fellow-pupils 
he was considered slow and stupid, and received 
from them the title of Ass, in which iqipellation 
he said that he rejoiced, as it implied that his back 
was strong enough to bear whateverZeno put upon it. 
Several other anecdotes preserved of him shew that 
he was one of those enthusiastic votaries of philo¬ 
sophy who naturally appeared from time to time in 
an age wlien there was no deep and earnest ndi- 
gion to satisfy the thinking part of mankind. Wo 
are not therefore surprised to hear of his declaring 
that for the sake of philosophy he would dig and 
undergo all possible labour, of his taking notes 
from Zeiuj’s hictures on bones and pieces of earth¬ 
enware when he was too poor to buy paper, and of 
the qmiiiit penitence with which ho reviled him¬ 
self for his small progress in philosophy, by calling 
himself an old man ‘‘posst^ssed indeed of grey hairs, 
but not of a mind.” For tins vigour and zeal in 
the pursuit, he was styled a second Hercules ; and 
when Zeno died, B. c. 2(53, Cleanthcs succeeded 
him in his school. This event was fortunate fur 
the preservation of the Stoical doctrirujs, for though 
(Heanthes was j)ot endowed with the sagacity ne¬ 
cessary to rectify and develop his master’s system, 
y(!t his stem morality and his devotion to Zeno 
iiidaced him to k{«!p it free from all foreign corrup¬ 
tions. His poverty was reli(;vcd by a present of 
3000 minas from Antigonus, and he died at the 
age of eighty. The story of his death is charac¬ 
teristic. His physician recommended to him a 
two days’ abstineaice from I'ood to cure an ulcer in 
his mouth, and at the cud of the second day, he 
said that, as he had now advanced so far on the 
road to death, it would be a ])ity to have the trou¬ 
ble over agJiin, and he tliend’ore still refused all 
nourishment, and died of starvation. 

The names of the numerous treatises of Clean- 
thes preserved by Laertius (vii. 175) present the 
usual cafcilogue of moral and philosophical su}»joct.s: 
iTfpi irept rJSov'^y, Trepl Oewr, &c. A h}'mn 

of liis to Zeus is still extant, .and contains some 
striking sentiments. It was published in Greek 
and German by H. H. Cludius, Gottingen, 173G ; 
also by Sturz, 1735, re-e<lited by Merzdorf, Lips. 
H53.5, and by otluu's. His doctrines wi-re almost 
exactly those of Zeno. There was a slight varia¬ 
tion between his opinion and the more usual Stoi¬ 
cal view respecting the immortality of the soul. 
I'loanthes taught tliat all souls are immortal, but 
that tin: intensity of existence after death would 
vary according to the strength or weakiu'ss of tJie 
particular soul, tliereby leaving to the wicked some 
apprehension of future punishment; whereas Chry- 
sippus considered that only tlie souls of the wise 
and good were to survive death. (Pint. Phil. 
iv. 7.) Again, with regard to the ethical principle 
of the Stoics, to “ live in unison with nature,” it is 
said that Zeno only enunciated the vague direction, 
6txo\oyovp.4v(M)5 f’pV, which Cleanthcs explained by 
the addition of rfj (pvcru. (Stub. Ed. ii, p. 132.) 
By this he meant the univer.sal nature of things, 
whereas Chrysippus understood by the nature 
which we are to follow, the p.articular nature of 
in.'in, as well as universal nature. (Diog. Laert. vii. 
39.) This opinion of Cleanthes was of a Cynical 
clumictcr [AntisthknesJ, and held up as a model 
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of an animal state of existence, unimproved by the 
progress of civilization. Accordingly we hoar tliat 
Ills moral theory was even stiictcir than that of or- 
dinjiry Stoicism, denying tliat pleasure was agroe- 
able to nature, or in any way good. 'Phe direction 
to follow universal nature also led to fatalist con- 
chisions, of whicli w<! find traces in the lines ayov 
f>f fJL to Z6«7, Kai (TV y' T] IleTrpwjLif i/rj, iiirot iroO* v/jliv 
flfxl Siarerayfxevos^ k. t. A. (Mohnike, Klmiilln's 
de.r S/oilccr^ fragin. i.; see also l)log. Laert. /. r.; (!ic. 
Arad, iv, />//'. i. .*i. Fin. ii. L'l, iv. ; Ritter, 
(irschirhfe ilrr Idiilnsnphir., xi. A. 1; Rrueker, JHat. 
<.Vil. /*/n/ns(t}t/i. pt. II. HI), ii. c. !K) | ti. K. Ij. (’. I 
('LKANTH )']S (KAedetlT/y), the name of a 
freedinan of Cato the Younger, who was also his 
physician, and attended him at the time of his 
death, n. f. -Ki. (I’lut. ad (in.) [W.A. C. | 

CIjCAN'I’II CS, an ancient painter of (lorinth, 
nifMitioned among tlie inventors of that art by 
l‘linv (/A xxvv. 5) and Athenagoras. {Lrtnd. 
•prn Christ, c. 17). A i)icture by him repr<‘seiit- 
ing the birth of Minerva was seen in th(‘ tein- 
]ile of Diana near the Alpheus. (Strab. viii. p. .‘M.'l, 
1).; Athen. viii. p. c.) 'J’liis work was not, 
as (lerhard (Ansrrtcs. Vasrnhi/drr., i. p, I'J) says, 
confounding our .artist with (.'tesilochus (l*lin. 
XXXV. 40), in a ludicrous style, but rather in the 
severe style of .ancient art. } 1^. lb] 

CLIiA IvCJIUS (KAf'apyos), a Spartan, son of 
Ramphias. In tin* congress which the Spartans 
fi)‘ld at Corinth, in n. c. 4I'J, it was determined to 
employ him as commander in the I I('llosj)ont after 
Chios and Lesbos should be gained from tin* Athe¬ 
nians ; and in the sann* year the <*leven coinini.s- 
sioners, who xvere sent out from Sparta to take 
eognizaijci* of tin* conduct of Astyocluis, wi'n; en¬ 
trusted w'ith the discixdionary power of despatch¬ 
ing a force to the Jfcdlesfiont under Clearchus. 
('J'huc. viii. U, ^i.O.) In n. e. 410, he was present 
at the battle of Cyziciis under Mindarus, who aj)- 
pointed him to lead that part of tlie forc<‘ whicli 
was speciallv opposed to 'J'hrasvbulns. (Diod. xiii. 
B] ; Xen. J/rlL i. J. 4; Ki, Ac.; VUiL A/r. J«.) 
Ill the same year, on tlie proi)osal of Agis, he was 
sent to Chalcedf)!! and liyzantium, with the latt<T 
of which states he had a, connexion of hospitality, 
to endeiavour to cut olf the Atluniian supplies of 
corn in that quarter, and he accordingly fixed his 
residence at liyzantium as liarmost. VYhen the 
town was besieged by the Athenians, it. 4Ob, 
Clearchus reserved all the provisions, when they 
became scarce, for the Ijacedaeinonian soldiers ; 
and the consequent siillerings of the inhabitants, 
as well as the general tyranny of liis rule, led 
some parties within the place to surrender it to the 
enemy, and served afterwards to justify them even 
in the eyes of Spartan judges wluui they were 
brought to trial for the alieged tre.-icliery. At the 
time of the surrender, (JJearcIms iuid crossed ovisr 
to Asia to obtain money from Pharnabaziis and to 
colU'ct R force suflicient to raise the siege, lie 
was afterwards tried for the loss of the town, and 
fined. (Xen. JJrd. i. 1. 4? 3B, 3. J? J A, &c.; J>iod. 
xiii. f>7; ]^Jut. J/c. bl; ih)lyaen. i. 47, ii- 2.) Jn 
«. (;. 4t)() he w.as presimt at the battle of Arginusai*, 
and w'as uanu‘d by Callicratidas as the man most 
fit to .act as coinmandi‘r, should he himself be slain. 
(IHod. xiii. ffb.) On the conclusion of the Pelo- 
jxumesian war, ('learchus, to w’hom })eace w.as ever 
irksome, jxu-suaded tlu* Siiartans to send him as 
general to Thrace, to protect the Cliecks in tliat 
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I quarter .against the Thracians. But by the time 
he liad ri*.ached the isthmus, the ephors repented 
their selection of him, and sent an order for his 
recall, lie proceeded liowover to the Hellespont 
in spite of it, .and was consequently condemned to 
death by the authorities at home. At Byzantium, 
whe^^ he took up his residence, he behaved with 
great cruelty, and, having put to death many of 
till! chief citizens and seized tlieir projierty, lie 
Kiiscd a body of mercenaries with the money, .and 
made himH«*lf master of the ])lac(*. The Spartans, 
according to Diodorus, having remonstrated with 
him to no purpose, sent a force against jiiin under 
J*anthoides; and (.4earehus, thinking it no longer 
safe to remain in Byzantium, withdrew to Selym- 
hria. Here he was defeati'd and besieged, but 
eil'ected his escape by night, and ]»assing over to 
Asia, proeeeded to the court of Cyrus. 'J’lu* prince. 
Avliosc object was to collccrt, without exciting siis[)i- 
cion, as many troops as j)ossible for Ids iiitendc'il 
exp<*dition against his brother, supplied ('h'archus 
Avitli a large sum of money, with which lu* levied 
m<‘n‘Ciiaries, and emyiloyed tliem, till (yrus should 
ne(‘d their services, in juotecting the Gri'eks of tlx* 
Thnician Chorsonesus against the neighbouring 
barbarians. IMutarch says,—a statement not V(‘ry 
i*asy to be reconciled with the sentence of death 
which had been passed .against liiin,— that he re- 
c(‘ivi‘d also an order from Sparta to jiromote in all 
jKiints the objt*cts of ('yrus. When the prince had 
set out on his I'xpedition, Clearchus joined him at 
C(‘l.aenae in Phrygia Avith a body of 'JOOO men in 
all, being, according to Xenophon iii. 1. 

4i 10), the only (Ireck aa'Iio was aw’are of the 
])rince’s real object. When the actual intention of 
Cyrus began to be suspected, tlie (in*eks refused 
to inareh further, and (.'learchus, attenqiting to 
force his own troops to proceed, narrowly escaped 
.stoning at thidr hands. l*rofi*ssing tlien to come 
into their Avishes, and kcv'ping U]) a shoAV of vari¬ 
ance betAveen himself .and (’yrus, lie gradually led, 
not his owai forces only, but the rest of his couii- 
trynieii ,as AAa*)!, to piTceive tlie dillieulties of their 
position should they ilesi;rt tlie service of the prince*, 
and thus ultimately induced them to advauc»*. 
When Orontes Avas brought to trial lor his treason, 
(dearchus Avas the only Greek admitted into the 
number of judges, and he was the hist to advise 
sentence? of death against the accused. At the 
battle of Curia.xa, u. c. 401, he, comiiianded the 
right wing e)f the Greeks, whicli rested on the 
I'luphrates; from this position he,; thought it unsafe 
to Avithdniw, us such a ste'j) would have exposeal 
liini to the risk of being surrouiitlcd ; and he tliere- 
I'ore iK'glected the. directions of ('yrus, Avho had 
desired him to charge! Avith all his force* the enemy’s 
centre. Plutarch blames him e!xe;e‘(*dingly for such 
ail excess of cautiem, and attributes to it the loss 
of the b.attle. When the* Gre*e*ks b(*gaii the*ir re*- 
treiat, Cle*archus was tacitly i*(*cogni/,e*el as th<*ir 
ceunmander-in-chief, and in this cajiaeity he exlii- 
bited his usual qualities eif prudence and energy, 
.as AA’^ell as gre.*.at strictness in the y)re!S(*rv.atie)ii eif 
discipline!. At length, howeve'r, being de*sire)n8 e)f 
coming to a better niide*r8tanding with Tissaphe*r- 
lu's, and allaying the! suspicions which existed bi*- 
tween him and the Greeks in spite of their solemn 
treaty, Clearchus sought an interview Avith the 
satrays the result of Avliich was .an agrepinont to 
punish the yiarties on both sides wlio had laboured 
to excite their mutual jealousy ; and 'J issaplierues 
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promised that, if Clearchns would bring his chief 
offic(!rs to him, he would point out those whji had 
instilled suspicion into him against tlicir country- 
nuui. Clearchus fell into the snare, and induced 
i’our of the generals and twenty of the lochagi to 
accompany him to the interview. The gem^rals 
wer<* admitted and arrested, while the other otliccrs, 
who had remained without, were massacred. Clear- 
chiis and his colloagin's were sent to the court of 
Artax(n-xes, and, notw ithstanding the elforts of the 
(jnei'n-inothev, Parysatis, in their favour, wcu'e all 
beheailed, with the exception of Menon, who jte- 
rislu'd hy a more lingering death. In this account 
Xeii'iplion and ('tesias in the main agree; but 
I'rom tiu: latter IMutarch reports besides several 
apocryphal stories. One of these is, that, while 
t)i(‘ bodies of the other g(!ri<*ra]s w<!re torn by d<ig.s 
and birds, a violi'iiL wind raised over that of Clear- 
ehiis a tomb of sand, round which, in a miraen- 
lously short space of lime, an overshadowing grove 
of }»alm-tre(!S arose ; so that the king repent'd 
much when he knew that he had slain a favourite 
of the gods. (Xeii, Auah. i. 1. § 11, ‘2. ^ J), 3. 
§4} 1—21, 5. §4; 1 1—1 7, (). 4;§ 1—1 I, }{. 4i4^ 1—l.'i, 
ii. 1— G. 4? 1.); Diod. xiv. 12, 22—2(i; Plot. Jr- 

/rw. 8, in.) [K. R] 

CLEARCHUS (KAfttpxov), a citizen of Jlcrac- 
l(‘ia on the Euxine, was recalled from exile by the 
nobles to aid thcmi in tpielling the seditious temper 
and demands of the j)eople. According to .Justin, 
he made an agnsmient with jM ithridab's i. of 
Pontns to betray the city to him on condition of 
holding it under him ns governor. JJut, perctdving 
apparently that he might make himself master of 
it without the aid of Mithridat<>s, he not only 
broke his agreement with tin* latter, hut seizinl his 
j)erson, and compelled him to pay a large sum fur 
his release. Having deserted the oligarchical side, 
he came forw'ard as the man of the jM'oph*, obtain¬ 
ed from them tin; command of a body of merce¬ 
naries, and, having got rid of the nobles by murder 
and hanishment, raised himself to the tymnny. 
He us(*d his pow'er as badly, {ind with as much 
cruelty as he had gained it, while, with the very 
frenzy of arrogance, he assumed publicly the attri¬ 
butes of Zeus, and gave the name of Kepaneos to 
one of his sons. ILi lived inconsbiiit fear of assas¬ 
sination, against which he guarded in the strictest 
way. Jbit, in s))ite of his precautions, he w'as 
innrileivd hy (!hi»in and licon in ii. c. Jo,”, after a 
reign of tw'elvtr years. He is said to have been a 
pupil both of Plato ami of Tstjcrates, the latb-r of 
whom asserts that, while he w'as W'ith him, he was 
tme of the genllc*st and most benevolent of men. 
(Diod. XV. ni, xvi. 3(1 ; .lust. xvi. 4, .'i; Polyaen. 
ii. 30 ; Memn. ap. I*hnt. Ilild. 224 ; Pint, f/e Afr.f. 
Fi>rt. ii. 5, ml I'riuc, incrud. 4 ; Theo])omp. up. 
A Hum. iii. p. 85; Isocr. Kp. ml Tinioth. p. 423, ad 
lin. ; Said. .s. v. KKeapxos ; Wesseling, ad Dutd. 
IL cc. ; Perizon. ad Ael. J". H. ix. 13.) {K. E.] 

(HJ'JAltCH US (KAeapxos), of Soli, one of Aris¬ 
totle’s pupils, was tlj(! author of a number of works 
none of which are extant, on a very great vjuiety 
of subjects. He seems to liave been the sjime per¬ 
son whom Athenaeus (i. p. 4, a.) calls rpexeSetir- 
vos, or the dvutr out. A list of his principal 
writings is subjoined, all the references which may 
be found in Vossius {dc Hist. Uraec. pp. 83, 84, 
ed. Westermann) being omitted for the sake of 
brevity:—1. Blot, a biographical work, extending 
to ut least eight books. (See Athcii, xli. p. 548, d.) 
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2. A commentary on Plato’s “Timaeiis.” (Fabric. 
ItihL Gruec. iii. j>. .‘J5.) 3. IIAciTwj'os kyK(t>p.tov. 

(I)iog. Laert. iii. 2.) 4. Tlepl rfiv 4u rfj TlAaTtapos 
IloAtT€ta padTjuariKus flprunivuv. 5. Ff^pyidios. a 
treatise on flattiuy, so caihul, according to Atlie- 
naeus (vi. p. 255), from (iergithius, one of Alexan¬ 
der’s courtiers. G. Tlepl iraiSeias. (Diog. Laert. 
i. 9 ; Athcn. xv. p. 897, e.) 7. Htpl tpiAias. 
8 . HapoipLiai. !l. tlepl ypL<l>uv^ on riddles. lO. 
’EpwTora, probably historical, a colh'ction of l(»ve- 
stories, not umni.vcd w'itli the discussion of some 
very tidd questions on the subject (c. p. AtlK ii. xii. 
p. 5.53, f.). 11. ne/>l ypaijuiv., on paintings. 

(Allien, xiv. p. (>48, f.) 12. Tlfpiypaiftai':' The 

reading in Athenaeus (vii. ad init.) is doul)tful ; 
see lAdechamp and Casanbon, ad loc. 13. Ilepl 
pdpinis\ Oil the 'J'orpedo. 14. Hepl tup epvSpcop^ 
on w'ater-aiiimals. 1.5. Ile/.l 9 ira>e, or, sand-wastes. 
Hi. Iltpl irKeAeTtij', an anatomical work. (C'asaiil). 
ad. Alhcu. ix. ]>. 3‘*!).) 17. rifpt vttpuv^ tlie 

genuineness of which, how’cvcr, has been called in 
i|ueslion. (Kubr. liihL (irmr. iii. p. 481.) This 
is the work to which (.'lenient of Alexandria refers 
(Slnun. i. 15) for the account of the ])hilosophical 
.Jew, with whom Aristotle was said to have Jield 
much comnuuiicalion, and therein, liy his own con¬ 
fession, to have gained more than lie imparted. 11 
has been doubted also wliethor tlie work on mili¬ 
tary tactics referreil to by Aelitniiis Tacticus (ch. 1) 
should 1)0 ascribed to the ])resent Ulearchns or to 
the tyrant of llerac leia. (See V^)Ss. /. c. ; Fabric. 
JSilil. (inicc. iii. p. 481.) [ E. E. j 

CLEAHtWl US (KAeopxos), an Athenian comic 
poet of tin* iK'W comedy, whose time is unknown. 
Fragments an; pri'.served from his Ki0apfi)5()s- 
(Athen. X. p. 42(i, a., xiv. )>. (>23, c.), KopipOioi 
(xiv. p. ()13, b.), nd)'5po(ros (xiv. ]». (i42, b.), and 
from a play, the title of whicli is unknown, (i* 
p. 28, e.; Eustath. ad Odi/ss. j). 1(>23, 47 ; Oleine ;e. 
Coin. Crarr. i. p. 4.90, i'v. j)p. 5()2, 84.9.) [P. S. | 
CLEAHC41liS, a sculptor in bronze at IHk*- 
gium, is important as the teacher of the celebrated 
Pythagoras, who flourished at the time of M 3 ’ron 
and Polycletns. ('learc)iiis wa.s the pupil of the 
Uoriiithian Eiicheir, and belongs probably to the 
72ml and following Ulympiads. ’’I'lie W'liole ])edi- 
give of the school to which he is to be ascribed is 
uiven bv j'aiisanias. (vi. 4. ^ 2. Comp. Hejme, 
(fpi/sr. Acad, v p. 371.) [ E. U.] 

CLEA'R 11 )AS( KAeapiSas), a friend of Erasidns, 
and apparently one of those 3 a)ung men tvhose 
a|)poiiitnient to foreign governments Thucydides 
considers to have been inconsistent wdlh ispartan 
prineiples 132). He was made gov(>rnor of 
Anqihipolis by Hrasidns ; and in the liattlc thert;, 
in w liicb lirasidas and (.3eon were killed, he com¬ 
manded the main body of the forces, n. c. 422. 
Clearidas afterwards distinguished himself in the 
quarrels which arose after the j)eace of Nicias, by 
giving up Amphipoli.s, not (as the terms required) 
to the Athenians, hut to the Amphipolitans them¬ 
selves. (Time. V. 10, 21, 34.) [A. 11. C.] 

CLED()'N1US, tlio author of an essay upon 
Ijatin grammar, published by Putschius from a 
single corrupt and inqierfect MS., inscribed “■ Ars 
(3i>(ionii Romani Senatoris, Constantinopolitani 
(Jrammatici.” It is professedly a commentary on 
the celchrated treatise of Donatus, and to suit the 
arrangement of that work is divided into two 
parts, the former, or ars piTma, containing illus¬ 
trations of the Edilio rrima; the latter, or ars 
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gecunda^ of the Editio Secunda. [Donatus.] Of 
CledoniuH personsilly wo know nothirij?; but it is 
not improbable that ho may have been attached to 
the Auditorium or University established in the 
capitolium of Constantinople, an institution to 
which we find an allusion in p. lb’66. (Crmip. 
(lodofr. ad Cod. Thvodos. 14- tit. 9 vol. v. p. 203, 
&c.) The only edition is that contained in the 
“ Grammaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui ” of 
Putschius, 4to., Ilanov. JfiO.'i, pp. lb/>0—1930. 
(Osann, Beitniye ziir Cricch. und J{6m. IJtlcratur- 
ycsch. vol. ii. p. 314.) [W. R.] 

CLEE'MPt )RIIS or CLEA'MPORUS, a phy¬ 
sician, who may have lived in the sixth or filtlj 
century n. c., as Pliny says that a boUinical work, 
which was commonly attributed to Pythagoras, 
was by some })ersons sujqtONed to havii been 
writteji by him. (//. xxiv. 101.) ( \V. A.G.] 

(’LEll)E'A'IUS (KA€tS7jftos), an ancient Athe¬ 
nian author. M('ursius is inclined to beli(‘ve 
(Pfusidr. c. 2), that the name, where it occurs in 
Plutarch, Atlieiiaeus, and otliers, has been substi¬ 
tuted, by an error of tin* copyists, for ('leitodemus, 
wlio is mentioned by Pausanias (x. l/») as the most 
ancient writer of Athenian historjr. VV'e find in 
Athenaeus the following works ascribed to Clei- 
denius: — 1. ^E^r}yriTUi6s. (Athen. ix. p. 410, a.) 
This is probably the same work which is refernid 
to by Suidas (.«. r. ’'Trjs). Casanbon (ad Aihm. 
L c.) and Vossius {do Hist. Croco. p. 410, ed. 
Westormann) think that it was a sort of lexicon ; 
but it setmis rather to have been an antiquarian 
treatise, in ver«(!, on religious rites and ceremonies. 
(Comp. Ruhnken, ad Tim. s. v. 2. 

'ArOii (Athen. \i. p.23o, a,), the Kubi<*ct of which 
seems to have been the history and antiquities of 
Attica. It is prol)abIy the work quoted by PIu- 
ttirch ( 77t(-.s. 1.0, 27), who montions ju’olixity as the 
especial characteristic of the author. 3. np«T07o- 
z/fa, also ap])arently an anticiuarian work. (Atlu'ii, 
xiv. p. a.) 4. Noaroi^ a passage from the 

eightli book of which is referred to by Athenaeus 
(xii. p, (iOO, c.), relating to the first restoration of 
Peisistratus tand tin; marriage of Hipparchus with 
Phya. (Conjp. Jbu-od. i. (iO.) We cannot fix the 
exact period at which Cleidenms flourished, but it 
must have been subsequently to n. c. 470, since 
Plutarch refers to his account of the battle of 
Plataea. (Pint. Arist. 19.) Sec further references 
in Vossius (/. r.). [E. E.] 

CLEPGENES {EK^iyivns). 1. A citizen of 
Acanthus, sent as ambassador to Sparta, B,n. 332, 
to obtain her assistance for Acanthus and the other 
Chalcidian towns .against the Olynthians. Xeno¬ 
phon records a speech of his, delivered on this oc¬ 
casion, in which In; dwells much on the ambition 
of Olynthus and her growing power, llis .appli¬ 
cation for aid was successful. (Xen. UolL v. 2. 
§ 11, &c.; Diod. XV. 1.9, &c.; comp. p. !.'>.% .a.) 

2. A man who is violently attacked by Aristo¬ 
phanes in a very obscure passage {lian. 705-710’), 
where he is spoken of as a bath-m.an, puny in per¬ 
son, dishonest, drunken, and quarrelsome. The 
Scholiast says {ad Arist. 1. c.), that he was a rich 
m.an, but of foreign extraction. He seems to have 
been a meddler in politics, and a mischievous char¬ 
latan of the day. [ E. E. J 

CLEPNIAS (KAt/z'ios.) 1. Son of Alcibiades, 
who traced his origin from Eurysaces, the son of 
the 'relamonian Ajax. This Alcibiades was the 
contemporary of Cleisthenes [Clkisthenks,No.2], 
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whom he assisted in expelling the Peisistratidae 
from Athens, .and along with whom he was subse¬ 
quently banished. Cleinias inarri(;d Deinonuicha, 
the daughter of Megacles, .and became by her t})e 
father of the famous Alcibiades. He greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the third naval eng.ageinent 
at Artemisiura, n. c. 480, having provided a ship 
and manned it with 200 men at his own expense. 
He w.as slain in n. t:. 447, at the battle of Coroneia, 
in which the Athenians were defeated l)y the Ikx'o- 
tian and Euboe.an exiles. (Herod, viii. 17; Pint. 
Ale. 1; Plat. Ale. Prim. p. 112 ; Time. i. 113.) 

2 . A younger brother of the famous Alcibiadc^s. 
P4‘ricles, the guardian of the youths, feu ring lest 
Alcibiades might corrupt him, sent him away from 
his own house and ])laced him for education with 
his brother Ai'i])hron; but tin* latter sent him back 
at the end of six months, finding it impossible to 
make anything of him. fPlut. ]*Totaa. p. 320.) 
In another dialogm; {Ale. rrim.\>. 118, adjiu.; 
com)). 8chol. lai loe.) he is spoken of as quite a 
madman. 

3. Son of Axiochus, atid the same wlio is intro¬ 
duced as a veiy young man by Plato in the 
“ Eutliydenius,” was hist cousin to No. 3 and to 
Alcihiad(is. 

4. Th(! father of Aratus of Sicyon. The Sicyo- 
nians committ«‘d to him the supn'me power in theii 
stjite on the deposition, according to Pausanias, of 
the tyrants Euthydenuis und Timocleid.a8, the 
latter of whom, according to Plutarch, was joined 
with Cleinias as Ins colleague. Soon after this 
Ahantid.as murdered Chanias and seized th<‘ ty¬ 
ranny, n, r. 284. (Paus. ii. 8; Pint. An//. 2.) 

[AnANTiUAS. I [M. E.] 

CLEI'NIAS (KAfirtas), a Pyth.agorc'an philo- 
8 <»pher, of Tarentum, w.as a contemporary .and friend 
of Pl.ato’s, as appears from the story (perhaps other¬ 
wise worthl('ss) which Diogeiu's l.aertius (ix. 40) 
gives on the authority of Aristoxtauis, to tlu; elTect 
th.at J^lato wished to hum all the writings of He- 
mocritus whicli he could collect, hut was prevented 
by Amyelas and Chdnias. In his practicu', ('lei- 
ni.as was a true Pythiigore.an. Thus we hear tliat 
fit* used to assuage his anger hy playing on his 
harp; and, when Prorus of Cyreiie had lost all his 
fortune through a political revolution (comp.Thrige, 
lies Ci/rcnevsifwi., 48), Cleinias, who knew no¬ 
thing of him (!xcept that he was a Pythagorean, 
took on himself the risk of a voyage to Cyreiie, 
and sufiplied him with money to the full extent of 
his loss, (lainblich. Vit. J‘yth. 27, 31, 33 ; Ael. 
K H. xiv. 23; Perizon. ad toe.; Ch.amael. Pont. 
up. Athen. xiv. p. ()23, f.; Diod. Frayni. lib. x.; 
Fabric, liihl. Craee. i. pp. 840, 880.) f E. E.] 

CLEINIS (KAetety), the husband of Iharpe and 
father of Lycius, Ortygius, llarpasus, and Arte- 
micha. He lived in Mesopotamia, near Ikabylon, 
and was beloved by Apollo .and Artemis. Having 
h<*ard that the Hyperboreans sacrificed asses to 
Apollo, he wished to introduce the s.ame custom at 
Babylon ; but Apollo threatened him, and com¬ 
manded that only sheep, goats, and heifers should 
be sacrificed. Lycius and Harpasus, the sons of 
Cleinis, however, persisted in sacrificing asses, 
whereupon Apollo infuriated the animals so as to 
attack the family of Cleinis. Other divinities, 
however, took pity upon the family, and changtrd 
all its members into different birds. (Anton Lib. 
20.) [L. S. l 

CLEINO'MACII US (KAe«/(5/iaxos), a Megaric 
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philosopher of Thurium, is said by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (ii. 112) to have been the first who composed 
treatises on the fiiiidain(;nt!il principles of dialectics 
(TTepi d^iwiiidTuu Kat Ka'rriyopT)fjua.r<ap). We h*arn 
from Siiidas {s. v. Uv^licop), that Pyrrhon, who 
flourished about HIIO M. c., attended the instruc¬ 
tions of Hr^so, and that tli<^ latter was a disciple 
of Cneinomachus. We may therefore set the date 
of Cleinoinachus towards the commencement of the 
same century. [E. E.J 

CLEIO. [Mitsae.] 

CLEl'STIlENES (KAenrOeVr/s). 1. Son of 
Aristonynnis and tyrant of Sieyon. lie was des- 
C(‘U(1 (m 1 from Orthujforus, who foumied the dynasty 
about 100 years hel’ori' his time, and succeeded his 
grandfiithor Myron in tlie tyninuy. though proba¬ 
bly not without some opposition. (Herod, vl. 12G; 
Aristot. J*a/iL V. 12, ed Hekk.; Paus. ii. 0; Miil- 
](>!', J)or. i. 0. ^ 2.) Ill u. C. he aided the 
Amphietyons in the sacred Avar against ('irrha, 
Avhich ended, after ten yi'ars, in the destruction of 
the guilty cily, and in which Solon too is said to 
have assiateil with ills eouiisel the avengers of the 
god. (Ibiiis, .‘57 ; Aesch. r. f'/c.s. 107, tVe.; 

('linton, /’’. yy. sub anno, .'iO.'*.) ^\'e liiid dieis- 

thenes also engageii in Avar with Argos, his enmity 
to Avliieh is said by Herodotus to have been so 
great, that he prohiliited the recitation at Sievon 
of Homer’s [loeiiis, hecause Argos AA’as celebrated 
in them, and restored to the worship of Dionysus 
what th(‘ historian calls, by a jiroh'psis, the tragic 
choruses in Avhich Adrastiis, the Argive hero, A\’as 
coiiinieniorated. (Herod, v. (>7; see Mity,seh,JI/c/c- 
/e«/. i. p. I.'),’!, Ac.) Miilhu- (Ac.) connects this 
hostility of (!leistheiies towards Argos, the chief 
Dorian city of the district, with his systi-iiiatic en¬ 
deavour to depress and dishonour the Dorian tribes 
at Sicyoii. The old names of these ho altered, 
calling them by lu'w ones di'rived from the sow, 
th(‘ ass, and tlic pig ('Tarai, ’Oi'toTcu, Xmpfarai), 
Avhile to liis own tribe he gave the title of "ApxtKmi 
(lords of the peoph*). The explanation of his mo¬ 
tive for this given by Midler {Ihr. iii. 4. § 3) 
seems even h'ss satisi’actoiy than the one of Hc'ro- 
dotus which he sc'ts aside; and the historian’s 
statement, that t'leistlieues of Athens imitated his 
grandfather in iiis political changes, may justify 
the inference, that the measures adopted at Sieyon 
Avitli respect to the tribes extended to more than a 
mere alteration of their names. (Herod, v. 07, fi8.) 
Prom Aristotle (J*o/. v. 12) Ave learn, that Cleis- 
thenes maintained his poAver partly through the 
ri'spect inspired by his military exploits, and partly 
by the popular and moderate course which lie 
adopted in his goneral government. His adiniiiis- 
tnition also appears to have been characterized by 
much magnificence, and Pausaiiias mentions a 
colonnade (irrod K\€i(rd€veius) whiili he built with 
the spoils taken in the sacred war. (Paus. ii. 9.) 
We have no means of ascertaining the exact date 
of the death of Cleistlienes, or the conclusion of 
his tyranny, hut we know that it cannot be placed 
earlier than n. c. 58*2, in which year he won the 
victory in tins chariot-raco at the Pythian games. 
(See Clinton and Miillcr on the year.) His daugh¬ 
ter Agaristii, whom so many suitors sought, was 
given in marriage to Megacles the Alcmaconid. 
j Agaiusta.J 

‘2. An Athenian, son of Megacles and AgJirista, 
and grandson of the tyrant of Sieyon, appears as 
the head of the Alcmaeonid clan on the banish- 
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ment of the Peisistratidae, and was indeed sus¬ 
pected of having tamptTcd with the Delphic oracle, 
and urged it to n^quiro from Sparta the expulsion 
of Hippias. Finding, liowever, that he could not 
cope witJj his political rival Isagoras except through 
the aid of the commons, ho set himself to increase 
the power of the latter, and to remove most of the 
safeguards against democracy which Solon had 
established or presiTved. There is therefore less 
tnitn than rlietoric in the assertion of Isocrates 
(Arciaqxiy. p. 143, a), that Clcdstheties merely re- 
stfired the constitution of Solon. The principal 
cliange which he introducc^d, and out of which 
most of his other alterations gnnv*, was the aholi- 
tiou of the four ancient tribes, and the establish¬ 
ment of ten new ones in their stead. I’hese last 
AA'<Te purely hwal, and the ohji-ct as well as the 
ofli'ct of the arrangement Avas, to giv(' j)ermanence 
to dernocmtic ascendency by the destruction of 
I tln‘ old aristocratic associations of clanshi]). (thmip. 
Arist. Polil. vi. 4, ed. Bekk.; 'I'hrige, Ihs ([i/rcn. 
^ 48.) The increase^ in the number of the fiovKy 
ami of the I'avKpaplai was a cousecpiencc! of the 
above nu'asure. The (pparplai were indeed allowed 
to remain as before, hut, as they wciro no longer 
connected with the tribes (the Sfi/iot constituting 
th<‘ neAV subdivision), they' ceased to be of any' 
peditical imy)ortance. According to Aelian ( F, //. 
xiii. ‘24) (heisthenes Avas also the first Avho insti¬ 
tuted ostracism, by Avhicli he is said, on the. same 
authority, to Inm? lasm the first sufit'rer ; and this 
is partly home, out by Diodorus (xi, .'55), Avho says, 
that ostracism was introduced after tin; banishment 
of the Peisistratidae (hut see Pint A^ia. 11 ; llar- 
pocrat. .s. i>. ’'iTTvapxos). We Icjurn, inorc'over, from 
Aristotle! iii. 2, ed Dc'kk.) that he admitted 

into the tribe's a number of persons Avho AA'cre not 
of Athimiait blood; but this appears to have been 
oidy^ intended to sc'rvc Ins purposes at the time, not 
to be aprcHiodent for the future. By some again he 
is supposed to liave ri'inctdelled tlie Kphetao, add¬ 
ing a fifth court to the four old ones, and altering 
the number of the judges from 80 to .'»1, i. r. five* 
from each tribe and a president. (Wachsnmth, 
vol. i. p. 380, Eng. transl.; hut scca Mil Her, ICn- 
menuL $ (M, &,c.) The changes of Ch istheiu'S 
had the intended effoet of gaining political supe¬ 
riority for himself and his party, and Isagoras Avas 
reduced to apply for the aid of the Sj)art;ius under 
Clcomenc*8 1. 11 enilds accordingly weiv sent from 
Lacedaemon to Athens, avIio demamled and ob¬ 
tained the banishment of (Heisthenes and the rest 
of the Alcmaeonidae, as the accursed family {eva- 
7«y), on whom rested the pollution of Cylon’s 
murder. ICylon,] Cleistlienes having Avitlulrawn, 
Clcomenes proceeded to expel 700 families pointed 
out by Isagoras, and endeavoured to abolish the 
Council of 500, and to phace the government in the 
hands of 300 oligarchs. But the Council resisted 
the attempt, and the people supported tliem, and 
besieged Cleomones and Isagoras in the Acropolis, 
of which they had taken possession. On thc! thiiil 
day the besieged capitulated, and the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians and Isagoras were allowed to depart from 
Attica. The rest Avere put to death, and Cleis- 
thenes and the 700 kinished fiunilies were re¬ 
called. (Herod. V. G3, OG, 69—73, vi. 131; comp. 
Diet, of Ant. pp. 156, 235, 323, &c., G33, 755, 
990— 993.) 

3. An Athenian, whose foppery and efleminate 
profligacy brought him more than once under the 
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lash ol Aristophanes. Thus the Clouds are said 
to take the form of wonuin when they see him 
{Nuh. 354); and in the Thoi^mojiliurlazusaf- (574, 
&c.) he brings information to the women, as being 
a particular friend of theirs, tliat Euripides has 
smuggled in Mnesilochus among them as a spy. 
In spite of his character lie appears to have been 
appointed on one occasion to the sacred office of 
(Veaj). llbf.) The Scholiast on Avh. 
1 lb and iiV/. 1 .‘>71 says, that, in order to preserve 
the a[)pearance of youth, he wore no beard, re¬ 
moving the hair by an apj)lication of j>itch. ((’omp. 
Elms!. o./Je/z. 11b.) ^ [E. E.] 

CLKlTA'(j(.)JlA (KAeirayopa), a lyric poetess, 
mrntiowid by Aristophanes in his JTn.sy>.v (v. JJ4.5), 
and in his lost I'lay, the Damiitls. JShe is vari¬ 
ously represfMited as a Lacedaemonian, a Thessalian, 
and a Lesbian. (Schol. in Aristopk. ]’e.«y>. I'dbf), 
1-15, Lz/sisir. 1“J.‘'>7 ; Said, Ilesych. s. ?•.) jP. S.] 
('LElTAlU'llUS (KKfirapxos), tyrant of Ere- 
tria in Euboea. After Plntarchus had betm ex- 
jielled from the tyranny of Eretria by I'hocion, 
n, c. 350, popular govcuaiment was at first esta¬ 
blished ; but strong party struggles ensiu^d, in 
which the adherents of Athens were at length 
overpowered by those of Macedonia, and Philip 
then sent llipjionicus, one of his genenils, to des¬ 
troy the walls of Portlimus, the harbour of Eretria, 
and to set up llippandius, Automedon, and Clei- 
tnrehus as tyrants. (Pint. /Vzoc. 13; Dem. deCor. 
§ bd, J*hilipp, iii. §§ (ib, (i.O.) This wa.s subse- 
qumit to the peace between Athens and Philip in 
«. c. 34 (), since Deniostlienes adduces it Jis one of 
the jiroofs of a bn^ach of the peace on the part of 
Macedon. {PhUipp. iii. ^ ‘23.) The tyrants, how¬ 
ever, were not suil'ered to retain their power 
tjuietly, for Demosthenes {^Philip, iii. {5 bb) men¬ 
tions two armaments sent by Pliili]) for tlieir sup¬ 
port, at dilferent times, under Enryloclius and 
Parmenion respectively. Soon after, we find 
(Jh'itarchus in sole jiossession of the government; 
but he d<ies not seem to have been at ojien hosti¬ 
lity with Atlieiis, though be held Flrctria for Phi¬ 
lip, for we hear of the Athenians sending ambas¬ 
sadors to reiinest his consent to the arrangtiment 
ftir uniting Euhoea under one federative government, 
having its congress at (’halcis, to wliieh Athens 
was also to transfer the annual contributions from 
(Ireiis and Eretria. Aescliines says, that a fcdent 
from CJidtarclius was part of the bribe which he 
alleges that Demosthmies received for procuring 
the decree in (piestion. Cleitarchus appears there¬ 
fore to have ctime into the above jiroject of Deimns- 
tlienos and (Jallias, to whom he would naturally 
be opposed ; but he thought it jierliajis a jioiiit 
gaiueil if he could get rid of the remnant of Athe¬ 
nian inlliience in Eretria. For the possible mo¬ 
tives of Deniostlienes, see p. 5fib, a. Tlie ]>lan, 
however, seems to have fallen to the ground, and 
Demosthenes in n. 341 carrii'd a dc'cree for an 
expedition to Euboea with the view of putting 
down the Macedonian interest in the island. On 
this, Cleitarchus and Philistides, the tyrant of 
Orons, sent ambassadors to Athens to juvvent, if 
])ossihle, the threatened invasion ; and Aeschines, 
at whose house the envoys were entertained, ap¬ 
pears to liave supported their cause in the assem¬ 
bly. But the decree was carried into effect, and 
the command of the armament was given to Pho- 
cion, by whom Cleitarchus and Philistides were 
expelled from their respective cities. (Aesch. c. 
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Cks. §§ 85—103; Dem. z/c Cor. p. 25‘2, &c.; 
Died. xvi. 74; Pint. Dnn. 17.) [E. E. j 

CLEITAKt’IlUS (KAeiTapx<^')i son of the liis- 
torian Deinon (Pliii. IT. N. x. 4b), accompanied 
Alexander the Cre.it in his Asiatic expc'dition, 
and wrote a history of it. Tliis work has been 
erroneously supposed by some to have l‘ormed the 
basis of that of Curtins, who is thought to have 
closely followed, even if he did not translate 
it. Wo find C’urtius, however, in one passage 
(ix. 5. $ 21) diilering from Cleitarelius, and even 
censuring him for his inaccuraey. Cici'i'o also (d<; 
h-p. i, 2) sjieaks very slightingly of tin; jirodiictioii 
ill (|uestion (to irtpi ’AAc^aefipoe), and mentions 
him again {Unit. JJ) as one wlio, in his account of 
the death of 'riu-inistocles, eked out history with 
a little dash of romance. Quintilian says {Just. 
Or. X. 1), that his ability was gnrater than his 
veracity ; and Longinus {dc. Sit'hlim. $ 3 ; comp. 
Toup. ad /nr.) condemns his style as frivoloiis and 
inflated, applying to it the expression of Sojibocles, 
apiKpins pJv avAiiXKois., (jiopSeLas S' drep. lie is 
quoted also by Plutarcli {Tliciii. 27, Ahw. 1(1). and 
wneral times by l*Jiny, Athenaeus, and Strabo. 
The Cleitarchus, whose treatise on foreign words 
(yAwirooi) is IVeiiuenlly referred to by Atlienaeus, 
was a diflereiit person from the historian. (Fabric. 
Bdit. Grace, iii. p. 38 ; Voss, dc Hist. Grace, p. bO, 
ed. Westermann.) [E. E.] 

CLEITE (KAeirr;), a daughter of king Merops, 
and wife of Cyziciis. After the murder of her 
husband by the Argonauts she hung herself, and 
th(‘ tears of tiu* nyni]»lis, who lamented her death, 
wm-e cliaiigi-d into the well of the name of (.3<;it(>. 
(7\pollon. ilhod. i. b(l7, J(h!l5, <Sie.) [L. S.J 
CLKITODE'MCS. [Clkuikaius.] 

CLElTi t'MACJI US (KAfiro/iaxos), a Cartha¬ 
ginian h}’ birth, ami callt‘d Jlasdruhal in his own 
language, cam(‘ toAtliensin the'IDlli year ofhisage, 
previously at least to the year I Hi !$.(’. 11(“ there 

became connected with the foundc'r of the Mew 
Academy, the philosojiher Carneadtis, under whose 
guidance he rose to h(‘ one of the most distinguished 
disciples of this school; hut ho also studied at the. 
same time the philosophy of the ytoics and Peri¬ 
patetics. Diogenes Laertius, to whom wo are in¬ 
debted for these notices of tlie life of Cleitomacluis, 
relates also (iv. (>7), that he succeeded Carneades 
as the In^ad of the Academy on the death of the 
latter, n. c. 12b. (Coniji. Steph. By/, s.v. Kapxv- 
S(uP.) lie continued to teach at Athens till as l;»te 
as ji. e. 111, at all events, as Crassus heard him in 
that year. (the. dc. Orat. i. 11.) 

Of his works, which amounted to 400 books 
(/St^Ai'a, Diog. Lai'rt./. c.), only a few titles are 
jiivserved, 11 is main object in writing them was 
to make known the philosophy of liis iiiastev Car- 
neados, from whose views be never dissented. 
Cleitomacluis coiitinui'd to reside at Athens till 
the end of bis life; liiit lie contiiiiu'd to clierisli a 
strong affection for his native ceuulry, and when 
Carthage was taken in n. c. 14(>, be wrote a work 
to console liis unfortmiale countrymen. This 
work, which Cicero says he had read, was taken 
from a discourse of Carneades, and was intended 
to exhibit the consolation which philosophy sup¬ 
plies even under the greatest calamities. (Cic. 

7use. iii. 22.) (3cero seems indeed to have paid 
a good deal of attention to the works of Cleitoma- 
chus, and speaks in high tenns of his industry, 
penetration, and philosophical talent. 4i. fl, 
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31.) lie fiometimes translates from the works of 
Cleitomachus, as for instance from the “ De susti- 
nendis OlFensionibus,” which was in four books. 
{Acad. ii. 31.) 

Cleitomachus appears to have been well known 
to his contemporaries at Rome, for two of his 
works were dedicated to illustrious Romans; one 
to the poet C. Lucilius, and the other to L. Censo- 
rinus, consul in b. c. 149. (Cic. Acad. ii. 32.) 

Cleitomachus probably treated of the history of 
philosophjj^ in his work on the philosophical sects 
(iTfpi aipiaetav). (Diog. Laert. ii. 92.) 

(Fabric. TMId. Grace, iii. p. IfilJ; Ilrucker, /fist, 
rhil. i. p. 771; Orelli, Onom. Tull. ii. pp. l.'i.O, KiO; 
Suid. s. 7> KKfn6p.axoi.) [A.S.] 

CLEITO'MACJIUS {KKtir6fiaxos\ a Theban 
athlete, whose exploits are recorded by Paiisauias 
(vi. l/i; comp. Suid. s.«. KAeiro/uaxos). He won 
the prize at Olympia in the pancratium in 01. 141. 
(b. c. 21G.) Aelian mentions (1^.//. iii, 30) his 
great temperance, and the can; he took to keep 
himself in good condition. [ K. K.] 

CLKrrO'NYMUS(KA€tT£tft/u)uos), an historian 
of uncertain date. A work of his on Italy and 
another on Sybaris are quoted by Plutarch. ( Tamil. 
Min. 10, 21.) His J'ra</im^ also quoted by Plu¬ 
tarch {de Ftuv. 3), Vossius supposes to have been 
a collection of the h'gends which formed the ordi- 
nnrj’^ subjects of ancient tragedy; but it has been 
proposed to substitute OpoKOccui/ for rpayiKwv in 
tl)e passage in question. (Voss, de Hist. Grace, p. 
410, ed. Westermann.) (E. E.J 

(HjEI'TOPHON (KA€tTo</)(Ge), a Rhodian au¬ 
thor of uncertain date, to whom we find the fol¬ 
lowing works ascrilxHl: 1. raAaTt/fd, a history of 
the Cauls, from which Plutarch {Parallel.Min. 1.5) 
gives a st(»ry, i)arallel to that of Tarpeia in Tnvy, 
of a woman of Ephesus, who betrayed the, town to 
Brennus. 2. 'leStKd, from the tenth book of wliich 
Plutarch {de Flue. 2.5. 3) quotes a medical recipe 

for the jaundice;. .3. ’IraAiw-d. 4. Kriffejs, a work 
on the origin of dilFerent cities (Plut. de Fluv. G. 
$ 4), from which we obtain one theory on the ety¬ 
mology of Lugdunum. (See Voss, de Hist. Grace. 
pp. 413,419.) IKK.] 

(’LEITUS (KAciTos). 1. A son of Aegypius, 
murdered by Oleitc. (Apollod. ii, 1. § .5.) 

2. A son of Mantius, carried off by Eos on ac¬ 
count of his extraordinary beauty. (Horn. Od. xv. 
*2,50; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1730.) 

3. A son of Peisenor of Troy, slain by Tcucrus. 
(Horn. II. XV. 44.5, &c.) 

4. Tho beloved friend of Pallene, who fought 
with his rival Dryas for the possession of Pallene, 
and conquered him by the assistance of the maiden. 
Sithon, tho father of Pallene, wanted to punish his 
daughter, but she was rescued from his hands bj'^ 
Aphrodite, and after Sithon’s death she married 
(jleitus, and the country of Pallene derived its name 
from her. (Conon, Narrat. 10; Parthen. .firo<. G.) 

5. King of the Sithon(;8 in Thrace, who gave 

his daughter Chrysonoe or Torone in marriage to 
Proteus, who had come to Thrace from Egypt. 
(Conon, Narrat. 32.) [L. S.J 

CLEITUS (KAetTor or KAcirds). 1. Son of 
Bardylis, king of Illyria. [See p. 4G3.] In n. c. 
335, having received promise of aid from Glaucias, 
king of the Taulantians, he revolted from Alexan¬ 
der the Great. The latter accordingly invaded 
his country, and after a campaign, in which the 
advantage of the Illyrians and tlieir allies lay en- 
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tirely in the strong positions they were enabled to 
take up among their hills, compelled him to flee 
from his dominions and take refuge in those of 
Glaucias. Arrian mentions a dreadful sacrifice of 
three boys, three girls, and three black rams, of¬ 
fered by the Illyrimis before their first battle with 
Alexander’s troops. (Arr. Anah. i. 5, G; Plut. 
Alex. 11; Diod. xvii. 8.) 

2. A Macedonian, sumamed MMas, son of 
Dfopides, and brother to Lanice or Hellanicc;, 
nurse of Alexander the Great. He saved Alex¬ 
ander’s life at the battle of Granicus, b. c. 334, 
cutting off with a blow of his sword the arm of 
Spithridates which was niised to slay the king. 
At the battle of Arbela, B. c. 331, he commanded, 
in the right wing, the body of cavalry called 
‘'Ayri/xa (see Polyb. v. G.5, xxxi. 3); and when, in 
B. c. 330, the guards {eraipot) were sei)arated into 
two divisions, it being considered expedient not to 
entrust the stde command to any one man, H(;pha- 
estion and ('.leitus were a[)pointed to lead respec¬ 
tively the two bodies. In n. c. 323, Artabazus 
r(;signcd his satrapy of Bactri.i, aiid the king gave 
it to Cleitus. On the eve of the day on which he 
was to B(;t out to take possession of his government, 
Alexjuider, tlum at Maracaiida in Sogdiana, cele¬ 
brated a festival in honour of the Dioscuri, though 
the day was in fact sacred to Dionj’sus—a clrcum- 
sbince which afterwards Bup])lied his friends with 
a topic of consolation to him in his remorse for the 
murder of Cl<;itns, the soothsjiyers declaring, that 
his frenzy had been caused by the god's wrath at 
the Tiegl<‘Ct of his festival. At tin; banquet an 
angry dispute arose, the particulars of which are 
variously rt'ported by diftenmt authors. They 
agre(;, h(nv(;ver, in stating, that (-leitus became 
exasperat<;d at a comparison which was instituted 
betwc(;n Alexander and Philip, much to the dis¬ 
paragement of the latter, and also at supposing 
that his own services and those of his contempora¬ 
ries were dejwjxtiaUtd as com})ared with the exploits 
of younger nu;n. Bi:ing heated with wine, he 
launched forth into language high)}" insolent to the 
king, quoting a passiigi; from Euripides {Andro??i. 
G33, &c.) to the effect, that the soldiers win by 
their toil the victories of which the general reaps 
the glory. Alexander at length, stung to a frenzy 
of rage, ruHhi;d towards him, but was held back 
by his frieijds, while Cleitus also was forced from 
the room. Alexander, being then released, seized 
a spear, and sprung to the door; and Cleitus, who 
was returning in equal fury to brave his anger, 
met liiin, and fell dead beneath his weapon. (Diod. 
xvii. 21, ,57; Wess. ad loc.; Pint. Alex. 1G, .50-52; 
Arr. Aua/j. i. 1.5, iii. 11, 27, iv. 3, 9; Curt. iv. 13. 
$ 2G, viii. ] ; .lust. xii. G.) 

3. Another of Alexander's officers, sumamed 
AevKifs to distinguish him from the above. He is 
noted by Athenaeus and Aelian for his pomp and 
luxury, and is probably the same who is mentioned 
by .lustin among the veterans sent home to Mace¬ 
donia under Craterus in b. c. 324. (Athen. xii. 
p. 539, c.; Ael. F.H. ix. 3; Just. xii. 12; Arr. 
Afioi. vii. 12.) 

4. An officer who commanded the Macedonian 
fleet for Anti pater in the Lamian war, B. c. 323, 
and defeated the Athenian admiral, Eetion, in two 
battles off the Echinades. In the distribution of 
provinces at Triparadeisus, b. c. 321, he ob- 
tiiined from Antipater the satrapy'of Lydia; 
and when Antigoims was advancing to dispossess 

3 K 
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him of it, in b. c. 319, after Antipater’s death, he 
garrisoned the principal cities, and sailed away to 
Macedonia to report the stJite. of affaire to Poly- 
sperchon. In n. c. 318, after Polysperchon had 
been baffled at Megalopolis, he sent Cleitns with 
a fleet to the coast of Thrace to prevent any forces 
of Antigonus from })assiiig into Europe, and also 
to effect a junction witli Arrliidaous, Avho had shut 
himself up in tlie town of ( ins. [See p. 3/jO, a. | 
Nicaiior being sent against him by (-assander, a 
battle ensued near l^yzantiuni, in which Cleitus 
gained a decisive victory. Put his succ<*ss ren- 
dtuvid him over-contid<‘nt, and, having allowed liis 
troops to disemhark and ('iicaiiip on land, he W'us 
surprised by Antigonus and Nicauor, and Install 
his shijjs except the one in which lie sailed him¬ 
self. Having rcacturd tln^ shore in safety, he pro¬ 
ceeded towards Macedonia, hut was slain hy some 
soldiers of Lysimachiis, with whom he fell in on 
the way. (Diod. xviii, la, 39, .'i'i, 7-.) 1 E. E.] 

(.'EJ’JMENS (KArj,tt77s), a fireek histoji.in, pro¬ 
bably of ConsUintiiiojde, who Avrot<‘, according to 
Suidas (.V. ??.), respecting the kings and emperors of 
the Homans, a work to Hieronymus on the figures 
t)f Isocrates (7re/)l Ttie 'laoKpartKoiv crx'tiP^TtJiv)^ 
and other treatises. Huhuken {Prar/l a<l Tim. 
J4CX. p. X.) supposes that Suidas has confounded 
two dilVenmt persons, th(‘ historian and gnunma- 
rian, hut om* su))positiou scumis just as probable as 
tile other. The gi’ammatical works of Plemeus are 
referred to in the I'ltymologiciim Magnum (s. r. 
f«A» 7 ) and Suidas (a. or. "Hpar, iraAiViSoAos), and 
the historical ones very fre(iuently in the Hyzantine 
writers, (Vossius, da I/isior. Grace, p. 4I(», od. 
Westermann.) 

CLEMENS (KArjgcrjA), a skive of Agrippa J’ostu- 
Wins, whose person very nutcli resembled his master’s, 
and who availed himself of tliis resemblance, after 
the murder of the Jnttor on the accession of Tiherhis 
in A . I). 14, to personate tJie character of Agrippa. 
Groat numbers joined Jiini in Italy; lie was gene¬ 
rally believed at Home to he the grandson of'J'i- 
berius; and a fljrmidahle insurrectiiui would pro¬ 
bably' have broken out, had not 'J'iberins contriv«;d 
to have him a.pprchomli:d secretly. The eiiipei’or 
did not venture upon a public execution, hut com¬ 
manded him to he slain in a j)riv!ite })art of the 
palace. This was in a. d. Id. (Tac. ii. 39, 
40; Dion Cass. Ivii. Hi; loinp. Suet, Tih. *23.) 

CLEMENS ALEXANDHl'N US, whose name | 
was T, Eiavius (’lemens, usually surnamed Alexan- ] 
drinus, is supposed to have been born at Athens, 
though he sjKuit the greater part of his life at 
Alexandria. In this way' the two statements in 
whicli he is called an Athenian and an Alexandrian 
(Ein[)han. llacr, xxvii. d) have been reconciled by 
Cave. In early' life he was ardently devoted to 
the study of philosoiihy% and his thirst for know¬ 
ledge led him to visit various countries,—Orei'ci?, 
southern Italy, Coelo-Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 

It appears, from lus own account, that he had 
various Christian preceptors, of whom he spoiiks in 
t<?nns of great respect. One of them was a J(!\v 
by birth, and several were from the East. At 
length, coming to Egypt, lie sought out Pantaenus, 
master of the CliristiaJi school at Alexandria, to 
whose instructions he listened with much sjitisfac- 
tion, and whom he prized tiir more highly than all 
his former teachers. It is not certainly know'n 
whether lie had embraced Christianity before heai- 
ijig Pantaenus, or whether Ids mind had only been 
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favourably inclined towards it in consequence of 
jirevious inquiries. Probably’" he first became a 
(’hristian under the influence of the precepts of 
Jkintaenus, though Neander thinks otherwise. 
After ho had joined the Alexandrian church, he 
became a presbyter, and about A. d. 190 he was 
chosen to he assistant to his beloved preceptor. 
In this latter capacity' he continued until the year 
202 , when both })rincipal and assistant wore 
obliged to flee to Palestine in conscqmmce of the 
j)ersecution under Severus. In the beginning of 
Caracalla’s reign he was at Jerusalem, to which 
city many Christians were then accustomed to re¬ 
pair in consequence of its hallowed spf)ts. Ahix- 
ander, bishop of Jerusalem, who was at that time 
a prisoner for the gospel, recommended him in a 
letter to the church at Antioch, representing him 
as a godly minister, a man both virtuous and wdl- 
known, whom they had alnmly seen, and win 
had confirmed and promoted the church of Christ. 
It is conjectured, that Pantaenus and Clement re¬ 
turned, aft<!r an absence of three years, in 20<), 
though of this tliere is no certain evidence. He 
must have returned before 211, because at that 
time he BueciK'ded Pantaenus as master of the 
school. Among his pupils was tlie celebrated 
Origen. Guorike thinks, that he died in 213; hut 
it is luitter to assume with Cave and Schrockh, 
that iiis death did not take place till 220. Henco 
he flourished under the reigns of yeverus and Ca- 
mcalla, 193-217. 

It cannot safely be questioned, that Clement 
held the fundamental truths of Christianity and 
exhibited genuine piety. But in his mental cha- 
nictcr the philosopher predominated. His learn¬ 
ing was great, his imagination lively, his power of 
perception not defective; hut lie was unduly' jmme 
to speculation. An ecl(>ctie in philosophy', lie 
eagerly souglit for knowledge wlierevc'r it eould 
he obtained, examining every topic hy the light of 
Jiis own mind, and selecting out of all systems 
such truths us commended themselves to his judg¬ 
ment. “ I espoused,” says he, ‘‘ not this or that 
philosojdiy', not the Stoic, nor the Platonic, nor tlui 
Epicurean, nor that of Aristotle ; hut whatever any' 
of these sects liad said that was lit and just, tlait 
taught righteousness with a divine and religious 
knowledge, all that being selected, I call philoso¬ 
phy'.” He is supposed to have leaned more to tlie 
Stoics than to any other sect. He seems, indeed, 
to have been more attached to philosophy than any 
of the fathers with the exception of Origen. 

In compreheiiNiveness of mind Clement was cer¬ 
tainly deficient. He never dcvelofis great principles, 
but runs chiefly into minute details, wliich often be¬ 
come trifling and insipid. In the interpretation of 
the Scrijitures he was guided by fancy rather than 
fixed rules deduced from common sense, lie pur¬ 
sues no definite principles of cxjiosition, neither 
dot:s he penetrate into the essential nature of 
Christianity. His attainments in purely religious 
knowledge could never liave been extensive, as no 
one doctriiie is well stated. From Jiis works no 
system of theology' cun he gathered. It wen; pn;- 
})osterous to recur to them for sound exegesis, or 
t;ven a suceessful development of the duties of a 
Christian, luucii less for an enlightened estimate of 
the obligations under whicli luori are laid to their 
Creator and to each other. It may be questioned, 
whether ho had the ability to compose a connected 
system of theology, or a code of Christian moraJiiy. 
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Doubtless great allowance should be made for the 
education and circumstances of the writer, the 
character of the age in which he lived, the persons 
for whom chiefly lie wrote, the modes of thouglit 
then current, the entire circle of influences by wliich 
he was surrounded, the principal object he had in 
view; but after all deductions, much theological 
knowledge will not be attributed to him. The 
Bpeculativc philosopher is still more prominent 
tluin the theologian—the allegoriser rather than 
the expounder of the liible appears—the metaphy¬ 
sician eclipses the Christian. 

The works of Clement which have reached us 
are his Koyos IlfJorpeirriKos rrpos 'EWijvas or //or- 
tatorif Address to tlm dreeks ; IlatSayw^dv, or 
Ttm'ker; ^^TpupureTs, or Miseedatnes ; and T'ls a 
aw^op-evos ITAonfrios ; Qnis Dives salreittr ? In 
addition to these, he wrote 'TTroruTrun-ets in eight 
books ; TTCpl rod Ildo'xa, i. c. de. Pasehate ; irepl 
NrjiTTeias, i. c. dc J<junio ; trepl KaraAttA-zas, i. e. 
de O/dreetatioue ; npoTpenriKos fls 'TnopLoyiji^ i. e. 
Mehortatif) ad I'aiietdlain ; Karuu 'EKKXrfaiaa-TiKOs, 
i. e. Catum Kecleshtsfirtis^ or thi (lantmihtts Keelesias- 
iieis ; els tvv Ilpoi/jTjTrjz' ’A^ws, On the. J‘ropliel 
Amos; Trepl npot'oias iind^'Opoi fiia({>6pOL. ]f the 
hiroTvirdrreis be the same as the Ad. umbra times 
mentioned by Cassiodorus, as is pro]»able, vjirions 
fragments of them are pn'servc'd and may be seen 
in Potter’s edition. Perhaps the eKhoyai ex run 
•irpa<f)r}TiKuv, which are also given by Potter, 
were originally a part qf tlie VTroTinrwcrets. Among 
the fragments printed in the sanm (Mlition ar<* 
also ex r<uv ©eoSdrou Ka\ rris duaToXtxrjs koAov- 
fxevTjs SihaffxaXias xard rovs OuaXerriyov 
eniropLai^ i, c. extracts from the writings of Theo- 
dotus and the doctrine called oriental, n-lating to 
the times of Valentinus. Whether theses exezirpts 
were really made by Clement admits of doubt, 
though Sylburg remarks that the style and phrase¬ 
ology resemble those of tin* Ah'xandrine father. 
'Fhe fragments of his lost works havc^ been indus¬ 
triously collected by Potter, in the sz'cond volume 
of his edition of Clement’s works; but Pabricius, 
at the end of his second volume of the works of 
Jlipjjolytus, j)ublished some of the fragments more 
fully, along with several not found in I’otter's edi¬ 
tion. 'I’heiv! are also fragments in the lUhtioth. 
Pair, of (ialland. In various parts t)f bis writings 
Clement speaks of other works which he had 
written or intended to write. (See l*otter, vol. ii. 
p. I 04.0.) 

llis three principal works constitute parts of a 
whole. In the llortatorif Address his design Avas 
to convince the Heathens and to c.onvert them to 
Christianity, It ex])oses the imj)urities of poly¬ 
theism as contrasted with the spirituality of Chris¬ 
tianity, and demonstrat(!B the .superiority of the 
gospel to the philosophy of the (j entile world by 
sinewing, that it effectually })uritie 8 the motives 
and ehwates tlie cha.ract(?r. The PaediunHfiie takes 
up the new convert at the j)oiut to which he is 
supposed to liave been brought by the hortatorv 
address, and furnishes him with lailes for the regu¬ 
lation of his conduct. In the first chapter he 
explains what he means by the term Paedayoym ^— 
one who instructs children, leading them up to 
manhood through the paths of truth. This pre¬ 
ceptor is none other than Jeszis Christ.^ and the 
children whom he trains up are simple, sincere 
believers. The author goes into minutiai* and 
trifling details, instead of dwelling upon gri'at 
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I precepts applicable to human life in all circum¬ 
stances. The Stromata are in eight books, but 
probably the last book did not proceed from 
Clement himself. The treatise is rambling and 
discursive, without system, order, or method, but 
contains much valuable information on many points 
of antiquity, particulaj’ly the history of phiiosophy. 
The principal information respecting Egy])tian 
hieroglyphics is contained in the fifth book of this 
w'ork of Clement. Ills object was to delineate in it 
the 2 »erfect Christian or Gnostic^ after he had been 
instructed by the Teacher and thus prejiared for su¬ 
blime speculations in philosopliy and theology. The 
eighth book is a treatise on logic, so that the original 
seem.s to have been lost, and this one substituted in 
its pl,'u;o. iJishop Kaye, however, inclini's to the 
oj)inion, that it is a gemuine })roduction of Clement. 
The treatise; entithid ris 6 acu^o/aeros is practical, 
shewing to what tejnptations the rich are ])ar- 
ticidarly exposed. It has the appeiarancci of a 
hotnily. 11 is Hy/udi/poses in e'ight books [uitutv- 
TTttfTeiy, translated udt/wbratimrs by Cassiodorus) 
conmined, according tr) Eusebiins {/list. peel. iv. 1J ), 
a summary exposition of the lKH>ks of Scri])ture. 
Photius gives a most nnfavnurahle account of it, 
j’.ttirming that it contained many fabulous and im- 
jiious notions similar to those of the (Jnostic 
heretics. Ibit at the same time lie suggests, that 
these monstrous sentiments may not have pro- 
ceediul from (dement, as then* is nothing similar 
to them in his acknowledged works. Most pro¬ 
bably they were interjiolated. 

The following are the cliit'f (‘ditions of Clement’s 
works:—Vietorii, Flori'iitiae, I.').")!), fob, Craece. 
'fhis is tin* (‘ditio princeps. Krid. Sylhurgii, Hei¬ 
delberg, l.o.h-d, fob (Jr, et Lat. Herveti, “ l*ro- 
tn'pticus et Paedagogus,” et Strozzae libri viii. 

Stromatum,” Elorent, l.^.M, fob Lat. Herveti, 
“ Protreptiens, Paedagogus, et Stromata,” Basil. 
Lo.5(), fob and l.oflb, fob, Paris, 1 bpl and 1.51)0, fob 
in the Bihliotheca Patrum, vol. iii. 1(>77, fob Lugd. 
Svlburgii (*t IL'insii, Imgd. Bat. Iblf), fob (Jr. et 
Lat.; tliis edition was n‘])rint(;d with tlie .additional 
notes of Dueaeus at Paris, 1()2.0, fob, Paris, l()4l, 
fid. and Colon. HJlifl, fob I’otteri, Oxon. l/l.'i, 
fid. ‘J vols. (Ir. et Lat.; this edition is incompara¬ 
bly the best. Oberthnr, Wircel). l 7 bB—B.9, Bvo. 

3 vols. Gr. et I.at. Klotz, Jjips. ltJ30—34, Bvo. 

4 vols. (Jr.aece. A. 1>. Cailleau, in the “ Cidlcc- 
tio selecla SS. I'kdesiae Patrum,” Paris, 1B*J7 
»Vc., v(d. iv. Bvo. Lat. The treatise ‘‘ (^uis 
I)iv<‘s salvetur” wais published in Greek and Latin, 
with a commentary by Degtiar, Traj. IBIU, Bvo.; 
and in Latin by Dr. 11. Glshausen, Begiom. 1831, 
PJnio. The Hymn to Christ the Saviour at the 
end of the Paedagogus, was jmblished in Greek 
and Latin by Piper, Gnetting. l83o, 8 vo. 

i (See Le Nourry’s Apparatus ad. Bibl. ma-rim. 
Patrum, Paris, 1703, fob lib. iii.; P. H. de Groot, 
De Clem. Aleaaudr, Disp. Groning. 182(», 8vo. ; 
11. E. E. Guerike, Comment. J/istor. et Theoloy. de 
Srho/a, (piae Alejiandriae.Jioruit, Cateehdiea, Halae, 
1824-25, 8vo.; Matter, Kssai hist or. sur r hen/e 
d^Alexandric, Paris, 1820, 2 vols. 8vo. ; llcdiqicn- 
ning, Orijines, Bonn, 1841, 8vo.; Nciander, i/c 
Filei G/u>seos(jiie. Jdeae, qua ad sc invicem atque ad 
Phitosophiam referatur ratione secundum nventem 
etcitmiiis Alex., Heidelb. 1811, 8vo.; AUyemeinc 
Gesch. der Christ. lietiyion und Kirche., i. 3, Ham¬ 
burg, 1827, 8vo.; Guerike, IJandbuch der Kirelurn- 
yeschw‘hU‘, f 'unfte Aujlaye, 2 vols, Halle, 1843, 8vo.; 
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Baur, Die Chriailic/ie 6 >/osw, Tilbing. 183/), 8 vo.; 
Biihne, Ih yv£(Tei Clamndis Alex. llal. 183i,8vo.; 
Bp. Kaycj's Aecount of t/ie WritinffH and Ojyiniom of 
Clement of Alexandria^ London, 18.3.% 8 vo.; Da¬ 
vidson’s Sacred Hermeneutics., J'idinh. 1843, 8 vo.; 
Cave’s Historia Literaria., Jjond. 1888, fol.; fliese- 
ler’s Text-hook of Eeelesiasiirtd History., tratislated 
by Cunninghani, Pliikubdpli. 1838, 3 vols. 8 vo. 
vol. i.; Euseb. Jlis/or. /'ircles. lib. v. ot vi., ed. 
Ileiniclicn, 18l!7—30, Lii)s.) [S. D.] 

CLEMENS ARRETl/NUS, a man of Senato¬ 
rial rank, connected by marriage with the family j 
of Vespasian, and an intimate friend of Domitian, 
was ai)[K>irjt<‘d by Mneianns praefeet of the pim^to- 
rian guards in a. d. 70 , a digmity which his father i 
had formerly held under Caligula., ('lac. Ann. iv. 
(i 8 .) Cleinens probably did not hold this command | 
h»ng, and the appointment of Mucianus may have ! 
be(‘n regarded as altogether void, as Suetonius 
says (7V8. 8 ), tliat 'fitus was llie first senator who 
was })raefect of tlie j)ra(‘toiians, the oltice luring np 
to that tin)e fdlcd by a knight. Notwithstanding, 
however, the fritmdsliip of Domitian with Clemens, 
lie was OIK! of the victims of the cruelty of this 
emp(M-or when he asc(!ndcd the throne. (Suet. 
Doni. 11 .) 

CEEiMENS, A'TBT ns, a friend of the younger 
Plinv, who has nddressi'd two of his letters to him. 
(A>.’i. 10 , iv. 2.) j 

CLEMENS, CA'SSTCS, was brought to trial j 
about A. 1). 1.0.% for having espoused the .side of 
Niger; but d(‘fended himself with .such dignity and ] 
freedom, that Severus, in admiration, not only 
granted him his life, but allowed him to retain half 
of his property. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. i).) 

(.'LEM ENS, T. FLA'V'll'S, was cousin to the 
emperor Domitian, and his colleague in the conaul- 
fehij), A.i). .9.^), and married Domitilla, also a relation 
of Domitian. llis father was Flavius Sabinas, the 
elder brotln.'r of tin* cmjieror Vespasian, and his 
brother Flavius Sabinu.s, wlio was put to death by 
Domitian. (Suet. Domit. 10.) Domitian had des¬ 
tined the sons of Clemens to succeed him in the em¬ 
pire, and, changing their original muncs, had called 
one Vespasian ami the other Domitian ; hut lie suli- 
serpiently })ut CUemens to death during the consul¬ 
ship of the latter. (Suet. Domit. 15.) Dion Cassius 
says (Ixvii. 14), that Clemens was put to death on a 
charge of atheism, for which, he add.s, many others 
who went ovcir to the .lewisli opinion.s were exc*- 
cuted. 'i’liis must inijily that he had liecome a 
Christian ; and for the same reason his wife was 
hanwhed to Pandataria hy Domitian. (Comp. Phi- 
lostr. AjtoU. viii. 15; Euseb, If. E. iii. 14; Ilie- 
ronym. Kp. 27.) 'i'o tliis ('lemens in all probabi¬ 
lity is dedicated the cliurcb of St. Clement at 
Rome, on tlu! Caelian bill, which is believed to 
have been built originally in the fifth ciintury, 
altliongh its .sit<‘ is now occujiied by a more recent, 
though very ancient, structure. In the year 1725 
Cardinal Anuibal Albani found under this church 
an imscription in honour of Fhivius Clemens, mar¬ 
tyr, which is described in a work culled T. Fluvii 
(^emenLis Viri Consuhiris ct Martyris Tmmtlus 
illustratvs., Urbino, 1727. Some connect him with 
the author of the Epistle to the (mriiithians. 
[Ci.KMKN.s Bom ANUS.] [ G. E. L. C-] 

CLEMENS, PACTIJMEIUS, a Roman jurist, 
who probably died in the lifetime of Pomponius, 
for Pomponius mentions him as if be were no 
longer living, and cites, on his authority, a consti- 
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tution of the emperor Antoninus: “PactumeiuB 
Clemens aiebat imperatorem Antoninum consti- 
tuisae.” (Dig. 40. tit. 7. s. 21. § 1.) The name 
Antoninus is exceedingly amhiguous, as it belongs 
to Pius, Marcus, L. Vents, Connnodus, Caracalhi, 
Geta, Diadumenus, and Elagabalus; but in the 
compilations of .Justinian, the name Antoninus, 
without addition, refers cither to Caracalla, M. Au¬ 
relius, or Pius—usually to the first; to the second, 
if Used hy a jurist who lived earlier than Caracalla, 
and not earlier than Marcus; to the third, if used 
hy a jurist who was living under Pius. (Zimmern, 
Tt. Jl. G. i. p, 184, n, 8 .) Here it jirobahly denotes 
Piu.s of whom Pju-tnmeius Clemens may be sup¬ 
posed to have been a contemporary. [.J. T. G.] 

CLEMENS ROMA'NIJS, was bishop of 
Rome at the end of the first century. He is 
probably the same as the Clement whom St. 
Paul mentions {Phil. iv. 3) as one of “his fellow 
workers, whoso names are in the Book of Life,” 
'I'o Clement arc ascribed two epistles addressed 
to the (Corinthian Church, and both probably 
genuine, the first certainly so. From the style of 
the second, Ni'ander {Kirrhenyesrh. iii. p. 1100) 
considers it as a fragment of a sermon rather than 
an epistle. 'J'he first was occasioned hy the divi¬ 
sions which distracted the Ciiurch of (’orinth, 
where certain presbyters had been unjustly de¬ 
posed. The exhortations to unity are enforced by 
examples from Scrijiturc, and in addition to these 
are mentioned tlie martyrdoms of St. Peter and St, 
Paul. Gf the latter it is said, that he went M to 
rlpfjLa rys Svaeus —a passage which has been con¬ 
sidered to favour the supposition that the apnslli' 
executed the intention of visiting Spain, wliich ho 
UK'ntions, f{o7H. xv. 24. 

'I'he epistle sec'ins to contain an important inter- 
jiolatioii ({^ 40, &c.). In thcsi! chapters is sud- 
d(‘nly introduced, in the midst of practical exhorta¬ 
tions, a laboun'd eomparison betwe(‘n the Jewish 
priesthood and Christian ministry, and tlie theory 
of tli(! former is transferred to the latter. This 
style of speaking savours in itself of a later ag(!, 
and is oppos(!d to the rest of the epistle, which 
uniformly speaks of the church .and its oflices in 
their simj)h‘st form and relations. The whole 
tone of both epistles is meek, pious, and Christian, 
though they are not free from that tendency to 
find tyjM's in greater number than the pnactice of 
Scripture warrants, wliich tin* later fathers carried 
to so extravagant a length. Thus, when Rahab is 
quoted as an exam]>le of faith and hospitolity, the 
fact of her hanging a scarlet thread from her win¬ 
dow is made to typify our redemption through 
Christ’s blood. Tii the midst of luucli that is wise 
and good we arc surprisc'd to find the fable of the 
phoenix adduced in siqi^iort of the resurrection of 
the body. 

As one of the very t^arliost apostolical fathers, 
the authoritj’^ of (’lemont is valuable in proving the 
authenticity of certain books of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The p.arts of it to which he refers are the 
gosjiels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, the epistle 
of St. James, the first of St. Peter, and several of 
St. Paul, while from the epistle to the Hebrews 
he quotes so often, that by some its authorship 
has been attributed to him. Two passages are 
quoted D- § 46, and ii. § 4) with the formula 
yeypuTtrai^ which do not occur in Scripture; we 
also find reference to the .apocryphal books of Wis¬ 
dom and J udith; a traditionary conversation is 
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related between our Lord and Sl Peter; and a 
story is given from the spurious gospel to the Egyp¬ 
tians. (/ijj. ii. §1-; comp. Clem. Alex. Slrnm. iii. 
p. 4(>.5.) The genuineness of the Homily or 2nd 
Epistle is denied by .Jerome {(Jutal. c. 15) and 
Photius {Bibl. Cod. 113), and it is not quoted by 
any author earlier than Eu8(‘bius. Besides these 
works two other letters w<!re preserved ns Cle¬ 
ment’s in the Syrian church, and published by 
Wetstcin in the ajtpendix to his edition of the 
New I'estament. They are chiefly occupied by 
the praises of ctdibacy, and it therefore seems a 
fair ground of suspicion against them that they 
are not quoted before the fourth century, though, 
from the luscetic disposition prevfilent in the North 
African and otlmr Western cliurches, it seems 
unlikely that no one should ever have appeale<l to 
such an authority. Other writings are also falsely 
attributed to (.'dement. Such are the J{e<'.o<fuitioncs 
(a name given to tlie work from the Latin tninsla- 
tion of Buflinus), which purport to contain a hi^»- 
tory of Clement himself, who is represented as a 
convert of St. Peter, and in the course of it mcoq- 
t/ixes his father, whom he had lost. Of this tliere 
is a convenient edition by (Jersdorf in his liildtu- 
tlu'ca Palrnm JiJcrlcuiasiu-orttm Lddnoruni svicetd. 
(Leipzig and Brussels, 18.‘}7.) 7'he collection of 
Apostolical Constitutions is also attributed to Ch!- 
ment, though c(‘rtainly without foundation, as tlu*v 
an; plainly a c(»l lection of tlic ecclesiastical rules of 
various times and places. (Sec Krabbe, Udn-r dm 
ITrspnodf nnd lnhalt dvr CoHstitidumrn^ 

Ifl.'ifl.) Lastly, we may just mention the dvww- 
finvSf —homilies of a Jnduizitig tendency, and 
HUjiposed by i^vnudo.r (^(,\iwdis<du'. J'Jtdudckv/umu Ac. 
p. .'i()7) to be written by a member of the Ebio- 
nitisii sect. 

The true particulars of Clement’s life are quite 
unknown. Tilleniout {Mv/nuirvs^ ii, p. 147) sup¬ 
poses that he was a.Jew ; but the s<*cond epistle is 
])lainly written by a (jcntile. llene*; some con¬ 
nect him with Flavius Chmiens avIio was martyred 
under Domitian. It is supposed, th.at Tnijan ba¬ 
nished CUimmit to the Clierson(‘se., where lie suf¬ 
fered martyrdom. Various dates arc given for tlie 
first Epistle. Cirabe {iSpic. ]\dr. i. p. 254) has 
fixed on A. p. GH, immediatt*'y after the martyrdom 
of St, I’eter and St. Paul; w'hile others prefer a. d. 
fl5, (luring iJomitiaii’s pers(;cution. 

The Fqiistles were first published at Oxford by 
Patric Y ouiig, the king’s librarian, from the Codex 
Alexamlrinus, to the end of which they are ap¬ 
pended (the second only as a fragment), and which 
had be(m sent by ('yriilus Lucaris, jiatriarch of 
(■onstantinople, to Charles I, 'J’liey were repul>- 
lished by F. Boms, provost of lOton, in JG5(); by 
Fell, bishop of (Jxford, in KiGU ; Cotelerius, at 
Paris, in 1G72; Ittig, at Leipzig, 1G.09; Wottoii, 
at Cambridge, 171b; Oalland, at Venice, 17G.5; 
Jacobson, at Oxford, in lb3b; and by Ilelelc, 
at Tubingen, 1 b.3.9. Most of the above editions 
contain the works of other fathers also. Of the 
various texts, llefele’s is the best, and has been 
republished in England (1343) in a (xmvimient 
fonn, with an introduction, by Mr. Orenfell, one 
of the masters of Rugby. The best I'luglibli trans¬ 
lation is that of Chevallier (Cambridge, 1833), 
founded on a previous translation made by Arch¬ 
bishop Wake, lGh3. [O. E. L. C.] 

CLEMENS, TERE'NTIUS, a Roman jurist, 
contemporary with Julianus, whom he once cites 
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by the expression Julianus nodvr. (Dig. 20. tit. (i. 
8. G.) From this we infer, not that be was a pupil 
of Julianus, but that lie belonged to the same legal 
school. (Compare Dig. 7. tit. 7. s. 5.) He pro- 
l>ably therefore flourished in the time of Hadrian. 
It has been suggested from the agreement of date, 
that he was the same person as Pactumeius 
Clemens, and that his name in full was 'J'er. 
Ihietumiuus Clmnims, but this is not likel}". No 
jurist is mentioned in the Digest by the name 
Clemens simply, but, as if expressly for the sake 
of distinction, we have always either Tenmtius 
Clemens or Pactumeius Clemens. Terentius is no¬ 
where cited in any extant fragment of any oth(‘r 
jurist. He wrote a treatise on the famous hix 
.Julia et Papia l^oppaea, with the title “ Ad Lvyvs 
Libri XX.,” and of this work 35 fragments (be¬ 
longing, according to Blimie’s hypothesis, to the 
clust>is vdivtalLs)., an‘ })rest>rved in the Digest. They 
are exjJained by Heineccius in his excellent com- 
mciitiirv on the lex Julia et Papia J^opjiaea. | Comp. 
Ci.EMKNS PAC'riTXIKIl’S,] [J. T. (j.J 

CJjEME'NTIA, a ]tersonificatioii of Clemency, 
was worshipped as a divinity at B«»m(^, i!S)K*ciully 
in the time of tlie enij)erois. She had then tem¬ 
ples and altars, and was ii presented, as we still 
see on coins, holding a patera in her right, and a 
lance in her loft hand, (l.’laudian, l)v lAiud. IStil. 
ii. G, Ac.; Stat. 'J'hvh. xii. -IttLAc.; comp. Hirt, 
Miltliol. liildvrUiivh., ii. ]>. 113.) [E. S.] 

CLEOBIS. [Biton.J 

CLE(.)BULT'Nl''i (KAeoSooXiVp), called also 
CLE(.)1UJLF/NE and CLFOnil'LE ( 

Arji/rj, KA€(><5<JiiA7;), vvas dauglitiir to Cleolmlus of 
Lind IIS, and is said by Plutarch to have been a 
Corintliiaii by birth. J''rom tlie same author we 
I learn that her father called her JOinnetis, while 
others gave her the name wliich marks her relation 
to Cleobulus. tsh(! is spoken of as highly distin¬ 
guished for her moral as well as her intellectual 
qualities. Her skill in riddles, of wliicli she com- 
p()s(‘d a number in lu'xanieter vmse, is particularly 
recorded, and wo find ascribed to bora well-known 
OIK* on the snhjc'Ct of tlie year [Ci.KOBr^i.us], as 
well us that on tlie cupping-glass, which is quoted 
with pmise by Aristotle. A play of Cratiiius, 
called K\eo€ov\ii'ai., and apjiarenlly liavitig le- 
ference to Iht, is mmitioned by Athenaeiis. (Pint. 
da Onto. 14, (bar. vii. Sop. 3; Diog. Laert. 

i. ; Menag. ad loc. ; Clem. Alex. iStrom. iv. 1.^ ; 
Said. s. r. KKenSovAivT] ; Arist. JihvL iii. 2. § 12 ; 
Alhen. iv. p. 1 71, b., x. p. 448, c.; Casaub. ad lor.; 
Fabric. liUd. Grave, ii. pp. 117, 121, G54; Mei- 
lu'ke. Hist. CriL ( oni. Grace, p. 277.) Cleoliuliiui 
was also the name of the mother of Tliales. (Diog. 
Laert. i. 22.) [E. E.] 

CLEOBIT'LLIS (KAeJSouAos), one of the Seven 
Sages, was son of I'ivagoras and a citizmi of Lin¬ 
das in Rhodes, for Duris setuns to stand alone in 
stating that ho was a Carian. (Diog. Laiirt. i. 81); 
Strab. xiv. p. G55.) He was a contenijiorary of 
Solon’s, and must Jiave lived at least as late as 
B. c. 5G0 (the date of the usurpation of Peisis- 
tratus), if the letter preserved in Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius is genuine, which purports to have been written 
by Cleobulus to Solon, inviting him to Lindas, as 
a place of refuge from the tyrant. In the same 
letter Lindas is mentioned as being under demo- 
cnitic government; but Clement of Alexandria 
{Strom, iv. 19) calls (lleobuius king of the Lm- 
dians, and Plutarch {dc Et ap. Ddptt. 3) speaks of 
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him as a tyrant. These statements inaj', however, 
bo reconciled, by supposing him to liave held, Jis 
cu(rvnvT^T7}s^ an authority delegated by the people 
through election. (Arist. /V//. iii. 14, 15, ini Jin, 
iv. 10, ed. Bekk.) Much of the philosoj)hy of 
Cleobiilus is said to have been derived from J'-gypt. 
He wrote also lyric ])ocms, as well as riddles 
(7p(</)ous) inverse. Diogenes liaertiiis also ascribes 
to him the inscription on the tomb of Midas, of 
which Homer was considered by others to have 
been the author (comp. IMat. Pluu'dr. p. 26*4), and 
the riddle on the year (efs o Trarifp, vaiSes Sc 
SuuScKa, K. T. A.), genera My attributed to his 
daughter Cleohuline. lie is said to have lived to 
the age of sixty, and to have been gr<;at]y distin¬ 
guished for streiigtli and beauty of person. Many 
of his sayings are on record, and one of them at 
least, —Sfiv irwuiid^ett' rds ^uyarepa^, irapOevovs 
uev rrju Se ^urai/fas, — shews 

him to have liad worthier views of female educa¬ 
tion than w'crc gem'rally prc'valent; while that he 
acfetl on them is clear from the character of his 
daugliUu’. (Diog. Lae'rt. i. Mfl—6*» ; Said. s. r. 
KAed^ooAos ; t'I('in. Alex. .SV/vn«. i. 14; Fabric. 
JiifiL Gra(‘c. ii. pp. 117, l‘dl, 6.>4 ; com]i. Diet, oj' 
AnL .<?. V. XfAiSdi'ia.) [E. F.J 

FLEOBU'H'S ( KAfog/mAos ), ephor with 
Xenares at Sparta n. ('. 422-1, the second year of 
the peace id" Nicias. 'I’o tliis peace they were 
hostile, and signalized their eidioralty hy an in¬ 
trigue with the Boeotians and Corinthians, with 
the purpo.so of forming anew the Laceda(nno- 
nian league so as include the Argives, the fear 
of whose hostility was the main olistacle in the 
way of the w.'ir-p;irtv at Sparta. ('J'hiic. v. o6— 

‘ [A. II.C.I 

CliFO'CII A llliS (KAe'jydpr/r), a Creek orator 
of Myi'leia i;i BitJiyJiia, contf'injiorary with the 
orator Deniocliares and tin; ])hiloHOjther .Arcesilas, 
towards the close (d‘ tin; third century n. c. 'J'he 
chief passage ndaling to him is in llutilius Liijms, 
</c Fitpir. Sculi'id. p. 1, 2>, Avhere a list of his ora¬ 
tions is given. Ho also wrote on rhetoric: a work 
in which he con:pared the styles of Isocrates and 
Demosthenes, and sai<l that the former rc'semhled 
an athlet(‘, the latter a soldi(!i', is quoted by J^ho- 
tiiis. (Cod. 17<), }). 121, b. 9, cd. Bekkor.) The 
rcunark there quoted is, however, Jiscrihed to Philip 
of Macedon by Photius himself (Cod. 265, p. 49.‘», 
b. 20, ed. Bekker), and ))y the P-s<*ijdo-PJutarch 
{dc I'it A" Or. viii. 25, p. 645, c.). 'J’he obvious 
ex])laiiation is, that Cleocluuvs inserted the obser¬ 
vation in his work as having been made by Philip. 
Mono of his orations are extant. (Strah. xii. p. 
56() ; Diog. Daert. iv. 41; Bulmken, <id Hul'd. 
Lttp. i. p. 5, iVc., and Hist. Vrit. Or. Or. 66, pp. 
1({.), HK)'; Westermann, Oi'sch. dcr Jicrcdisamliril 
in OriochruJund., S 76.) [P. S. | 

CLEO'Cliri'CS ( KAed/fpiros an Athenian, 
herald of the JMysterics, was ojjo of the exiles 
"wlio returned to Athens with Tlirasylmliis. After 
the battle of Munychia, n. c. 404, being remark¬ 
able for a very ])i werful voice, he addressed his 
countrymen who had fought ou the side of the 
'rhirty, e:illing ou tlu'm to ahamlon the cause of 
the tyrants and put an end to the horrors of civil 
w<ir. (Xen. Hr//, ii. 4. §§ 20-22.) His person 
was as burly as his voice was loud, as we may 
gather from the joke of Aristophanes {Itan. 1466), 
who makes Euripides propose to fit ou the slender 
Cinectias by way of wings to Clcocritus, and send 
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them up into the air togetlicr to squirt vinegar 
into the eyes of the Spartans. The other passage 
also in which Aristophanes mentions him {Av. 
676), may perhaps be best explained as an allusion 
to his stature. (See Schol. ml loc.) [E. E.J 
CLEODAEUS (KAedSatos), a son of the 
Heracleid Ilyllus, who was as unsuccessful as his 
father in his attempt to conquer Peloponnesus. In 
after times he had a heroum at Sparta. (Apollod. 
ii. 8. § 2; Pans. iii. 15. § 7.) [L. S.] 

CLEODE'MUS MALCHUS (KA€d577/ios 

MdAxos), an historian of uncertain date. He 
wrote a history of the Jews, to which we find 
reference made hy Alexander Polyhistor in a pas¬ 
sage quoted from the latter by .Josephus. (An/, i. 
15.) The name of MaJehus is said to be of the 
Kime meaning in Syriac as that of Clcodemus in 
Greek. ‘ [E. K.] 

CliEODE'MUS (KAcd5i7/Ltos), the name of a 
pliA'sician introduced by Plutarch in his S-jitem 
Sajvrnhim Conririuni (c. 10, ed. Tauchn.), and said 
to have used ciijqnng more frequently than any 
other physician of his age, and to have hrouglit 
that remedy into great repute by his exainph', in 
the first century after (Mii ist. [ VV. A. G.] 

CLEOE'l’AS (KAfolray), a sculptor and archi¬ 
tect, celebrated for the skilful ct)iistnictiou of the 
a-pf(Tts or starting-place in the stadium at Olympia. 
(Pans. vi. 20. 7.) He was the autlior of a bronze 

statue of a warrior which existed at the acropolis 
of Athens at tlte time of Paiisanias. (i. 24 \ 3.) 
As he was the son and father of an Aristocles 
(Visconti, Ornrrrs d/rrrsrsy vol. iii. p 672), 
Thi(“rsch (H/xH-lirn d. ItHd. Knnst. ]). 261, \c.) 
and Sillig {('ul<d. ]). 156) reckon him as one of the 
Sicvoui.'iii artists, among whom Aristocles, the bro- 
tluTof Oaiiachus, is a conspicuous name, and assign 
him therefore to Ol. 61. But this is a manifest 
error, jis may bt* s'*en by comparing two passages 
of Pausanias (vi. 6. y 4, vi. !). 1); and it is 

highly j)rolmbli; that (.'looetas w.‘.is an Athenian. 
His name occurs (Ol. 6()) in an inscription, from 
which we learn, that he was one of Phidias’ assis¬ 
tants, that he accom))anied his master to Olympias, 
and that thus he came to construct the the d<pcai5. 
(Muller, da J*/m/ia., i. 1 6 ; Biickl), (torp. Inscript. 
Oraac. vol. i. ]»p. 66, 267, 664 ; Schultz, in Jahn's 
Jakrhnahrr J'tir ldi.ihlii(ju\ 1629, p. 73 ; Brunn, 
Arliflc. Idn'rae Orarriaa innporUi^ p. 26.) [ L. IT.] 

CJjEO'MA(TH US (KAed^a;^os). 1. It is sup- 
j)osed that there was a tragic poet of this name, 
con temporary with Cratinus ; but there can be 
little doubt that the ]»asHages of Cratinus on which 
this notion is founded (up. AHwn. xiv. p. 636, f.) 
refer to the lyric poet (Jnesippus, the son of Cleo- 
uiuchns, and that lor ’rip KAeojuayw and 6 KAc^ 
pjo-xos we ought to road KAeo/udyou and 6 KAco- 
pdxov. (Bergk, lir/iq. Cow. Alt. p. .‘ 3, &c.; 
Aleiiiekc, Frmj. Com. Ontac. ii. ]ip. 27—29 ; 
Gnksii'IMJ.s.) Of Cleomachus, the father of Gne- 
H’ppiis, nothing is known, unless he be the same 
;is the lyric poet mentioned below. 

2. Of JMagnesia, a lyric poet, was at first a 
boxer, hut having fidlen violently in love, he de¬ 
voted Inmself to the composition of poems of a very 
licentious character. (Strah. xiv. p. 646 ; 'I'richa, 
da Matris., p. 64.) From the resemblance in cha¬ 
racter hetweem his pocitry and thfit of Giiesippns, 
it might he inferred tliat he is the same person as 
the father of Gnesippus ; hut Strabo mentions him 
ainong tlie celebrated njcn of Magnesia in sucli a 
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way that, if he adheres in this case to his usual 
practice of ^jfiving the names in chronological order, 
this ('leomachus would fall much later than the 
time of tinesippus. His name w'as given to a 
variety of the ionic a Majore metre, (llephaestion, 
xi. p. G2, ed. flaisford.) [P. S.] 

CLEO'M 13R( iT U S ( KK^ofiSporos ), son of 
Anaxandridos, king of S])arta, brother of Horieus 
and Leonidas, and hali-hrother »)f Chsomenes, 
(Herod, v. 41.) He became regent after the battle 
of Thermopylae, n. c. 4{U), for Pleistarchus, infant 
son of Leonidas, and in this capacity was at the 
head of the Peloponnesian troops who at the time 
of the battle of Salarnis wen; engaged in fortifying 
the isthmus. (Herod, viii. 71.) 'J’he work was re¬ 
newed in th(! following spring, till deserted for the 
commencement of the campaign of Plataca. Whe- 
th(T Cleombrotns was this siicond time engaged in 
it cannot be gathered with certainty from the ex¬ 
pression of Herodotus (ix. 10), “‘that he died 
shortly after leading home his forces from the 
Isthmus in con.seqmmce of aji eclipse of the sun.’* 
Yet the dale of that (;cli])se, Oct. 2nd, seems to 
fix his death to the end of n. v. 4b0 (tints JMiiller, 
J*roftv/om. p. 40,0), nor is tlie language of Hero¬ 
dotus vtiry favoiirahle to Thirlwall’s hypothesis, 
according to which, with (Uinton {F. If. ii. p. 200), 
he plactts it early in 470. (7/iv/, ii. [>. 

,‘{2d.) 1I(^ left two sons,—the noted P.utsanitis, 

who Bucct'eded him as regent, luid Nicomedes. 
(Thuc. i. 107.) [A. H. (\] 

(.'LKO'MBROTUS I. (K\fo/i§poTov), the 2ord 
king of Sparta, of the Agid line, was the son of 
I’jinsjinias. He siicceedt'd Itis brother AtJKsnM)i,i.s 
1. in the yt'tir IlbO n. tuid reigned nine yttiirs. 
After the delivenmce of Thelx's from the domina¬ 
tion of Sparta [ Pkloimdas], (lleombrotus wa.s sent 
into Boeotia, iit the hetid of a Lacedtiemonian tinny, 
in the sjn-ing of n. (;. hut he only spent six¬ 
teen djiys ill the Theban territory without doing 
any injury, and then retnrmid home, leaving Spho- 
drias as harniost at Thespiaii. (hi his inarch home 
his Jinny siillered si'verely from ti storm. His 
conduct excited much distijiproliation at Spartti, 
and the next two expeditions tigainst Thebes were 
entrusted to the oilier king, AiiKsiLAUs II. Jn 
the year 37f), on account of tlie illness of Agesilans, 
the coiiimtind was restored to (’leonihrotiis, who 
tigain effected nothing, but ndurned to Sptirtti in 
conseqiicnci^ of a slight repulse in the passes of 
(hlhaeron. 'J’his cnxited still stronger dissatisfac¬ 
tion : a congress of the allies was held at Sparta, 
and it was n^solved to prosecute the xvtir by sea, 
rCHAiniiAH; Poi,LJs. j Jn the spring of 374, 
(Meombrotns was sent ticross the ('orinthiaii gulf 
into Phoeis, wliich had been iiivtided by the The¬ 
bans, wlio, however, retreated into Boeotia upon 
his approach. He rmuaiiicd in Pliocis till the y(‘ar 
.‘*>71, when, in accordance with the policy by which 
'J’hebe.s wtis excluded from the peace between 
Athens and Sparta, he was ordered to mtirch into 
Jioeotia. Having avoided Epaniiiiondas, who was 
guarding the pn.s8 of Coroneia, he marclied down 
upon Ch'ensis, which In; took, with twelve Thekiii 
triremes which Avore in the harbour; and he then 
advtinced to the plains of Leuctrti, where he met 
the Theban army. He seems to liave been desirous 
of avoiding a battle, though h«^ was siijicrior U) the 
enemy in mmibers, but his friends reminded him 
of the suspicions he liad Itefore incurred b}' his 
former slowness to act against the Thebans, and 
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warned him of the danger of repeating such con¬ 
duct in the present crisis. In nccusing Cleomhro- 
tus of rashness in fighting, (acero i. 24) seenm 
to have judged by tlie result. 'I'here was certainly 
as much hesitation on tin; otlier side. lii the 
battle which ensued [Li’AMinundas ; PklopidasJ 
he fought most bravely, and fell mortally wounded, 
and died shortly after be was carried from tlie 
field. According to Diodorus, his fall decided the 
victory of the TJiebans. He wa.s succeeded by his 
sou Agksipoi.is ii. (Xcn. 7y<7/. v. 4. §§ 14-18, 
.'if), vi. 1. 4^ 1, c. 4. § 1.5 ; Plat. Fe/ofj. 13, 20- 23, 
28; Jbod. XV. ,51 — .'>.5 ; l*aus. i. 13. § 2, 
iii. (). § 1, ix. 13. 5 i;§ 2 -4 ; Manso, Sjnirta, iii. 1. 
pp. 124, 133, 138, 1.58.) [P. S.j 

('LE( IMBRO'IT'S IL, tlie 30th king of Sparta 
of the Agid line, was of the roytil race, though not 
in the direct male line. Hi* was also the son-in- 
law of Leonidas II., in whose place he was iiitnle 
king by the jiarty of Agis 1\\ tihoiit 243 n. c. On 
the return of Leonidtis, (’leomhrotus was deposed 
and banished to Tegea, about 240 it. r. [AfJls J V. ] 
He was accompanied into exile by his wife (’hei- 
lonls, through whosi; interci'.ssion with her hither 
hi.s life had been sptired. and who is mentioned tis 
a conspicuous example of conjugal iiflection. He 
left two sons, Agesipolis and Cleomcnes, of whom 
the former liecaine the hither timl tlie latter the 
guarilitin of Acksipoms Ill. (Pint. .4///.S-, 11, 1(» 
—18 ; Pans. iii. (i; Polyh. iv. 35; Mtinso, Nyn/r/o, 
iii. 1, pp. 284, 2.08.) [P. S.J 

CLl'3 )'MBK( )TUS (KAed^i^porov), an Aca¬ 
demic philosopher of Amhracia, who is said to 
have thrown him.self down from a higli wall, after 
reading the FhacdoH of Phito ; not thiit ho had any 
sufferings to esctipe from, hut that lie might ex¬ 
change this life for a better, ((hillimach. EjtUjr. 
(>0, ap. Brunck, Ami\. i. p. 4 74, .Itvcobs, i. p. 22(); 
Agalh. Ir^chid. F.p. (>0. v. 17, ap. Brunck, Anal. iii. 
]). .5f), .lacobs, iv. p. 2f); Jjucian, Fhilof). 1 ; ( ic. 
pro Si-((ur. ii. 4, 7//.sv. i. 34 ; Augustin, dc Cir. 
Jhi\, i. 22; Fabric. JidA. (intcc. iii. p. JG8.) ’J’he 
diseijile of Socrate.s, whom Phito mentions as being 
ill Aegiiiii when SicrtiU'S died, may possibly be the 
same person. (yV/foi/ow, 2, p. 5f), c.) ( P. S.J 

CL1']()ME'J)LS (KAcoiUtIStjs), an Athenian, sou 
of Lycomedes, wa.s one of tlie comniandors of tlie 
expedition against Melos in H. c. 4 IG. He is men¬ 
tioned also by Xenojihon as one of the 30 tyrants 
appointed in ii. c. 404. ('J'hnc. v. 84, Ac. ; Xon. 
JIvlL ii. 3. ^ 2.) .Schneider's conjecture with re¬ 
spect to him {<id Xeu. Lv.) is inadmissible. [H. L. j 
CLEOME'DES (KA.eo/Lir;5Tjs), of the island 
A.stypahieti, an athlete, of whom P.iusanias (vi. .9) 
and Plutarch (AVo«. 2}l) record the following le¬ 
gend :—in Ol. 72 (n. c. 4.02) he killed Iccus, his 
o])poiient, in a boxiiig-mateh, ;it the ()l3'nij)ic 
games, and the judges ('EAAaeoSbfai) decided 
that he had been guilty of unfair ]»lay, and pu- 
ni.shed liiin with tlie loss of the prize. Stung 
to madness bx' the disgrace, he returned to Asty- 
palaca, and there in his frenzy he shook down the 
pillar which supported the roof of a boys’ school, 
crushing till who wore in it beneath the ruins. 
The Astypal.ieans preparing to stone him, he fled 
for refuge to the temple of Athemi, and got into a 
chest, which his pursuers, having vainly attempted 
to open it, at length broke lo pieces ; but no 
Cleomedes was there. The\' sent accordingly to 
consult the Delphic oracle, and received the follow¬ 
ing answer:— 
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"To-Taros T^pwoiv Kheofii/iSris *A<rTU7ra\ttJ6jJj, 

"Oif ^vffiais rijuad' ds firiKeri d^vrirdy i6ma. f E.E.] 
CLEOME'DES (KAcouiJStjs), author of a Greek 
treatise in two books on the Circular Theory of the 
Heavenly Bodies (KukAik^s &( 0 }p(as MerfcSpov 
BlS\ia S^o). It is rather an exposition of the 
system of the universe than of the geometrical 
principles of astronomy. Ind(H?d, Cleomedes be¬ 
trays considerable ignorance of geometry (see his 
account, p. 28, of the position of the ecliptic), and 
seems not to pretend to accuracy in numerical de¬ 
tails. The first book treats of the universe in gene¬ 
ral, of the zones, of th(i motions of the stars and 
planets, of day and night, and of the magnitude 
and figure of the (Nirtli. Under the last head, 
Cleomedes maintains the spherical shape of the 
earth against tlie E])icureans, and gives the only 
deuiihid account extant of the methods by which 
Eratostheiuis and Poseidonius attempted to mc;a- 
sun; an arc of tin; meridian. Tlie second book 
contains a dissertati(jn on the magnitudes of the 
sun and moon, in which the absurd opinions of the 
Epicureans are again ridiculed ; and on the illumi¬ 
nation of the moon, its phases and eclipses. The 
most interesting points are, the ojnnion, that the 
moon’s revolution about its axis is performed in 
the same time as its synodical revolution about the 
earth ; ati allusion to something like almanacs, Jn 
which predicted eclijises were registered; and the 
Bugg<!stion of atmosphc^rical refraction as a possible 
ex]»lanation of the fact (which (.'Icomedes however 
professes not to believe), that the sun and moon 
are sometinn's s('en above tin*, horizon at once dur¬ 
ing a lunar eclipse, (lie illustrates this by the 
experiment in which a ring, just out of sight at 
the bottom of an empty vessel, is made; visible by 
pouring in waiev.) 

Of the history of Chmmedes nothing is known, 
and the date of his work is uncertain. He ])ro- 
fesses (<«/ Jin.), tliat it is compiled from various 
sources, ancient and mod(!rn, but jjarticularly from 
Poseidonius (who w’as contemporary with Cicero); 
and, as he. mentions no author later than Poseido¬ 
nius, it is inferred, that he must have lived before, 
or at least not much after Ptol(Mn 3 % of whose works 
he could hardly have be(;n ignorant if they had 
been long extivnt. It secmis, also, from the eager¬ 
ness with which he defends the Stoical doctrines 
against the Epicureans, that the controven-sy be¬ 
tween these two sects was not obsolete when he 
wrote. On the otluir hand, Helambre has shewn 
that ho had nothing more than a second-hand 
knowledge of the works of Hipparchus, w'hich 
seems to lessen the ijnj)robability tif his being ig¬ 
norant of PtoliMiiy. And Letronne [Journal dcs 
ISarans, 1821, p. 712) argues, that it is unlikely 
tliat Cleomedi^s should have known anything of 
refraction before Ptolemy, who says nothnig of it 
in the Ahnayest (in w-hich it must liave appeared 
if he had been ac(piiiinted with it), but introduces 
the subject for the first time in his Optics. The 
same writer also endeavours to shew, from the 
longitude assigned by Cleomedes (p. 58) to the 
star Aldebaran, that he could not have written 
earlier than a. d. 188. lliccioli [Alrnay. Nov. vol. 
i. pp. xxxii. and 807) supposes, th.at the Cleomedes 
who wrote the Circular Theory lived a little aftc*r 
l\)8eidoniu8, and that another Cleomedes lived 
about A. D. 880. 

A treatise on Anthmetie and another on the 
Sp/urej attributed to a Cleomedes, are said to exist 
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• in MS. Vossius (de Nat. Art. p. 180, b.) conjec¬ 
tures that Cleomedes wrote the work on Harmonies 
attributed to Cleonides or Euclid. [Euclbidks.] 

The KofcAi/fi) Geupia was first printed in I^atin 
by Geo. Valla, Ven. 1488, fol.; in Greek by Con¬ 
rad Neobarius, Paris, 1538; in Gr. and I^at. with 
a commentary, by Rob. Ralfour, Rurdigal. 1605, 
4to. The two latest editions are by Janus Bake, 
with Balfour’s commentary, &c., Lugd. Bat. 1820, 
8vo., and C. C. T. Schmidt, Lips. 1832, 8vo. (a 
reprint of Bake’s text, with select notes). 

(Dehanibre, Hist, de VAstron. Ancienne, vol. i. 
chap. 12; Weidler, Hist. Astron. p. 152; Voss. 
de Nat. Art. p. 117, a.; Fabric. Bild. (iraec. iv. 
p. 41.) [W. F. 1).] 

CLEOME'NES T. (KAsojuei/r;?), 16th king of 
Sparta in the Agid line, wais born to Anaxandrides 
by his second wife, previous to the birth by his 
first of Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleomhrotus. 
[Anaxandrjdks.] He accordingly, oji his fa¬ 
ther’s death, succeeded, not later it would seem 
than 518 n. c., and reigned for a period of 28 
years. (Clinton, F. H. ii. p. 208.) 

in B. c. 518 we are told it was to Cleomenes 
that the Plataeans applied when Sparta, declining 
to assist them, recommended alliance with Athens. 
(Herod, vi. 108.) And not much later, the visit 
of Maeandrius occurred, who had been left in 
possession of Samos by the death of Polycrates, 
but had afterwards been driven out by the Per¬ 
sians with Syloson. Maeandrius twice or thrice 
in conversation with Cleomenes led the way to 
his house, where he took care to have displayed 
certain sjdondid gobli^ts, and, on (.Ueoraenes ex¬ 
pressing his admiration, begged he would accept 
j them. Cleomenes refused ; and at last, in fear 
for hi.s own or hi.s citizens’ weakness, went to the 
I ephors ami got an onlm* for the stranger’s depar¬ 
ture. (Herod, iii. 118.) 

Jn 510 ('leomenes commanded the forces by 
whose as.si.stance Hippias was driven from Athens, 
and not long alter he took part in the struggle be¬ 
tween Cleisthcnes and the aristocratical party of 
Isjigoras by sending a herald with orders, pointed 
.against Cleisthenes, for the expulsion of all who 
were .sbiined with the jmllution of Cylon. He fol¬ 
lowed this step by coming and driving out, in person, 
700 households, substituting also for the new Coun¬ 
cil of 500 a body of 300 partisans of Isjigoras. But 
his force wars small, and having occupied the acro¬ 
polis with his friends, he was here besieged, and 
at last forced to depart on conditions, leaving his 
allies to their fate. In shame and anger he hur¬ 
ried to collect Spartan and allied forces, and set 
forth for his revenge. At Eleusis, however, when 
the Athenians were in sight, the (’orinthians re¬ 
fused to proceed; their example was followed by 
his brother-king Demaratus; and on this the other 
.allies also, and with them Cleomenes, withdrew. 
When in the acropolis at Athens, he is related to 
have attempted, as an Achaean, to enter the tem¬ 
ple, from which Dorians were excluded, and to 
have hence brought back with him to Sparta a 
varitity of oracles predictive of his country’s future 
relations wdth Athens; and their contents, says 
Herodotus, induced the abortive attempt which 
the Spartans made soon after to restore the tyranny 
of Hippuis. (Herod, v. 64, 65, 69-76, 89-81.) 

In 500, Sparta was visited by Aristagoras, a 
petitioner for aid to the rovolted lonians. His 
brazen map and his accompanying representationti 
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appear to liave had coDsidcrable effect on Cleomenes. 
lie demanded three days to consider; then en¬ 
quired “how for was Susa from the sea." Arista- 
goms forgot his diplomacy and said, “three months’ 
journey.’’ His Spartjm listener was thoroughly 
alarmed, and ordered him to depart before sunset. 
Aristagoras however in suppliant’s attire hurried 
to meet him at home, and made him offers, begin¬ 
ning with ten, and mounting at last to fifty talents. 
It chanced that Cleomenes had his daughter Gorgo, 
a child eight or nine years old, standing by; and 
at this point she broke in, and said “ Father, go 
away, or he will do you harm." And Cleomenes 
on tliis r(!Covered his resolution, and left the room. 
(Herod, vi. 49—51.) This daughter Gorgo, his 
only child, was afterwards the wife of his half- 
brother Leonidas : and she, it is sjiid, first found 
the key to the messiige which, by scraping the wax 
from a wooden writing-tablet, graving the wood, 
and then covering it with wax again, Deinamtus 
conveyed to S))arta from the Pt^rsian court in an¬ 
nouncement of the intended invasion. (Herod, vii. 
‘Jd9.) 

In 491 the heralds of Dareius came demanding 
earth and water from the Greeks; and Athens 
denounced to Sparta the submission of the Aegine- 
tans. Cleomenc's went off in consequence to Ae- 
gina, and tried to seize cerffiin parties as hostages. 
Meantime Demaratus, witli whom he had pnd)ably 
been on bad tenns ever since the retreat from 
I'lleusis, sent private encouragements to the Aegi- 
netans to resist him, mid took further advantage of 
his absence to intrigue against him at home. Clco- 
menes returned unsuccessful, and now leagued him¬ 
self with licotychides, and effected his colleague’s 
deposition. [Dkmaratus.] (Herod, vi. 49—(ifi.) 
He then took Liiotychides with him back to Aegi- 
na, seized his hostages, and jilaced them in the 
hands of the Athenians. Hut on his return to 
l^pnrui, he found it detected that he had tampered 
with the jiriestess at Delphi to obtain the oracle 
which de])Osed Demaratus, and, in apprehension of 
the eonseijuenccs, he went out of the way into 
'riiessaly. shortly after, how(*ver, he ventured 
into Arcadia, and his machinations there to excite 
the Arcadians against his country were sufficient to 
frighten the Sjiartans into offering him leave to re¬ 
turn with iinjuinity. He did not however long sur¬ 
vive his nrcall. He was seized with raving madness, 
and dashed his staff' in every one’s face wdiom he 
met; and at last wlien confined as a maniac in a 
sort of stocks, he prevailed on the Helot who 
watched him to give him a knife, and died by 
slasliing (KaraxOf Sfuwr) his whole body over with 
it. (Herod, vi. 73—75.) 

His madness and death, says Herodotus, wtTo 
ascrilied by tlie Spartans to the habit he acquired 
from some Scythian visitors at Sparta of excessive 
drinking. Others found a reason in his acts of 
sacrilege at Delphi or Eleusis, where he laid waste 
a pii'ce of sacred land (the G/v/cw), or again at 
Argos, the case of which was .as follows. Cleo- 
menes invaded Argolis, conveying his forces by 
sea to the neighbourhood of Tiryns; defeated by 
a simple straUigem the whole Argive forces, and 
jiursued a large number of fugitives into the wood 
of the hero Argus. Some of them he drew from 
their refuge on false pretences, the rest he burnt 
among the ssicred trees. He however made no 
attempt on the city, but after sacrificing to the 
Argive Juno, and whipping her priestess for op- 
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posing his will, returned home and excused him¬ 
self, and indeed was acquitted after investigation, 
on the ground that the oracle predicting that he 
should capture Argos had been fulfilled by the 
destruction of the grove of Argus. Such is the 
strange account given by Herodotus (vi. 7fi-84) of 
the groat battle of the Seventh (4v rp 'E§5dgp), the 
greatest exploit of Cleomenes, which deprived Argos 
of 6000 citizens (Herod, vii. 148), and left her in 
a state of debility from which, notwithstanding 
the enlargement of her franchise, she did not re¬ 
cover till the middle of the l^cloponnesian war. 
To this however we may add in explanation the 
story given b}^ later writers of the defence of Ar¬ 
gos by its w'omen, headed by the poet-heroine I’e- 
lesilla. (Paus. ii. *20. ^ 7 ; Pint. A/or. p. 245 ; Poly- 
acn. viii. 83 ; Suidas.s.r.TeAeo'iAXa.) [Tei.ksilla.] 
Herodotus appears ignorant of it, tliough he gives 
an orjicle stMuning to refer to it. it is perfectly 
probable that (Jleomcnes thus received some check, 
and we must remember the Spartan incapacity^ for 
sieges. Tiie date again is doubtful. Pausanias, 
(iii. 4. 1-5), who follows Herodotus in his account 

of Cleomenes, wiys, it was at the beginning of his 
reign; Clinton, however, whom 'J'hirlwall follows, 
fixes it, on the ground of Herod, vii. 148-9, to¬ 
wards the end of his reign, about 510 b. c. 

'J'he life of Cleomenes, as graphically given by 
Herodotus is very curious ; we may pi'rhaps, without 
much imputation on the father of history, suspect 
that bis love for personal stfiry has hen; a little 
coloured his narrative. Possildy he may have some¬ 
what misbiken his character; cerbiinly tlie freedom of 
action allowed to a king whom the Spartans were 
at first half inclined to put aside for the younger 
brother Dorieus, and who was always accounted 
half-mad {virofiapyorepos)^ setuns at variance with 
the received views of their kingly office. Yet it is 
jiossilih* that a wild character of this kind might 
find favour in Spartan eyes. (Comp, bliiller, Dor. 
i. 8. ^ 6; Clinton, b. c. 510, and p. 425, note x.) 
The occupation of the acropolis of Atlnuis is men¬ 
tioned by Aristophanes. (7j//sistr. 272.) [A. H. (J.J 
CLEcVmENES 11., the 25th king of Sparta 
of the Agid line, was the son of Cleombrotus 1. 

I and the brother of Agesij>olis II., whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in B. c. 370. lie died in b. c. 309, after a 
reign of sixty years and ten months ; but during 
this long period we liave no information about him 
of any importance. He had two sons, Acrotatus 
and Cleonymus. Acrotatus died during the life ot 
(ffeomenes, upon whose death A reus, the son of 
Acrotatus, succeeded to the throne. [Akkus I. ; 
Ci.KONYMu.s.] (Diod. XX. 29; Pint. Af/ts, 3; 
Paus. i. 13. ^ 3, iii. 6. $ 1 ; Manso, Sj>artu^ iii. 1, 
p. 164, 2. pp. 247, 248 : Diod. xv. 60, contradicts 
liimself about the time that Cleomenes reigned, 
and is evidently wrong; see Clinton, Diist. ii. pp. 
213,214.) LP-S.] 

CLEO'MENES III., the 31st king of Sparta 
of the Agid line, was the son of Leonidas II. 
After the death of Agis IV^., n. c. 240, Leonidas 
married his widow Agiatis to Cleomenes, who was 
under age, in order, as it seems, to bring into his 
family the inheriUinco of the Proclidae. Agiatis, 
though at first violently opposed to the match, con¬ 
ceived a great affection for her husband, and she 
used to explain to him the principles and designs 
of Agis, about whicli he was eager for information. 
Cleomenes was endowed, according to I’lutarch, 
with a noble spirit; in moderation and siiujdicity 
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of life he was not inferior to Agis, but superior to 
him in energy, and loss scrupulous about the 
means by which his good designs miglit be accom¬ 
plished. His mind was further stirred up to 
manliness and ambition by the instructions of the 
Stoic philosopher Sphacrus of liorysthenes, who 
visited Sparta. To this was added the influence 
of his mother Cratesicleia. It was not long, there¬ 
fore, before Clcomenes liad fonned the design of 
restoring the ancient Spartan discipline, and the 
death of his father, Avhom he succeeded (n. c. 2.'JG), 
put him in a position to attempt his projected re¬ 
form ; but lie s;iw that careful prepanitions nmst 
first be made, and that Sparta was not to bo re¬ 
stored by the means which Agis had employed. 
Instead of repeating the vain attempt of Agis to 
form a ])opular ]iarty against the Ephors, tlie im¬ 
possibility of which was proved by the refusal of 
Xenares, one of his most intimate friends, to aid 
his elforts, h(‘ perceived that the regeneration of 
Sparta must be achieved by restoring to her her 
old renown in war, and by raising her to the 
supremacy of (Jrecce ; and then that, the restored 
stri'iigth of the state being centred in him as its 
leadi't, he might safely atUimpt to crush the power 
of th<j Ephors. It was thus manifest that his 
policy must he war, lus enemy the Achaetan league. 
Lydiadas, the former tyrant of Megalopolis, for<y 
saw the danger which tlu^ leuguo might appivlumd 
fi'(jm Cleomcnes ; but the counsels of Aratus, who 
was blind to this danger, prevailed; and the pro¬ 
posal of Lydiadas, to make the first attack on 
Sparta, was rejected. 

The first movemmit of Clcomenes was to seize 
sudilenly and by treaclmry the Arcadian cities, 
T(*g«‘a, JMaiitineia, and ()rchom<*mis, which had 
recently united theniselv<!s with the Aetoliuns, 
W'ho, instead of resenting the injury, continued 
C-leoinenes in the pc^ssession of them. 'J’he reason 
of this was, that the Aetoliuns had already con¬ 
ceived the project of forming an alliajicc with 
Macedonia and Sparta Against the Achaean leagne. 
It is probable that tliey even connived at the 
seizure of these towns by Clcomenes, who thus 
secured an excellent position for bis operations 
against the league before commencing war with it. 
Aratus, who was now strategos, at last perceived 
the danger which threatened from Sparta, and, 
Avitli the other cliicds of the Achaean league, he ro- 
soived not to uttack the Lacedaemonians, but to 
resist any aggression they miglit make. About 
the beginning of tlu! year 227 u. c., Cleoraenes, by 
the order of the Ephors, siMzed the little town of 
Helbina, and fortilied the temjdo of Athena near 
it. 'J'liis place commanded the mountain pass on 
the high road between Sparta and JMegalopolis, 
and Avas at tliat period claimed by both cities, 
though anciently it had belonged to Sparta. Amtus 
made no comjdaint at its seizure, but attemjited 
to get possession of 'J'egea and Orchomeims by 
injudiory, Eat, Avhen he niarelied out in the night 
to take possession of them, the conspirators, who 
were to deliver up the towns, lost courage. 'J’he 
attempt was made known to Cleomenes, who wrote 
in ironical terms of friendslii]) to ask Aratus 
Avhither he had led liis army in the night ? 'J'o 
jirevent your fortifying Eelbina,” was the reply. 
“ f^ray then, if you have no objection,” retorted 
Cleomtiiu's, “ t(!ll us why you took Avith you lights 
ami scaling ladders.” By this correspondence 
Aratus found out Avith Avhoin he had to do. The 
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Spartans, on the other hand, were satisfied with 
the important advantage which they had gained 
in the fortification of Eelbina ; and Cleoraenes, who 
was in Arcadia with only three hundred foot and 
a few horse, Avas recalled by the Ephors. His 
back was no sooner turned than Aratus seized 
Caphyac, near Orchomenus. The Ephors irarae- 
diately sent back Cleoraenes, who took Methydrion, 
and made an incursion into the territories of Argos. 
About this time Aristomaclius succeeded Aratus 
as strategos of the Acliaean league (in May, 227, 
B. c.), and to this period perhaps should be referred 
the dechiration of war against Cleomenes by tlie 
council of the Acliaeans, Avbich is mentioned by 
Polybius. Aristoinacbus collecttid an array of 
20,000 foot and 1000 liorse, Avith wliich he met 
Cleoraenes near Palantiuin ; and, though the latter 
had only .'iOOO men, they Avere so eager and brave 
that Aratus jiersuaded Aristomaclius to decline 
battle. The fact is, that the Acliaeans were never 
a Avarlike jieople, and Aratus Avas very probably 
right in thinking that 20,000 Acliaeans were no 
match for /lOOO Spartans. But the moral effect of 
this affair Avas Avorth more than a victory to Cleo¬ 
menes. In May, 22G, Aratus again became stra- 
tegos, and Icil the Achaean forces against Elis. 
'I'he Elcaiis npjdicd to Sparta for aid, and Cleo¬ 
menes met Aratus on his return, at the foot of 
Mount Lycaeum, in tlu* territory of Megalopolis, 
and defeated him Avith great slaughter. It Avas at 
first reported that Aratus w’as killed; but he had 
only fled; and, having rallied part of his army, he 
took Mantiueia by a sudden assault, and revolu¬ 
tionized its constitution by making the nietoeci 
citizi'iiH. 'J’ho clfect of this change Avas the forma¬ 
tion of an Achaean party in tlie toAvn. 

Cleonu'iu's liad not yet taken any open stejis 
against the J'ipliors, though he could not lint he an ol>- 
ject of suspicion to them ; tlu'y AAune howev(>r in a dif¬ 
ficult jiosition. Tlie sjiirit of Agis still lived in the 
Spartan youth ; and (Jleoirienes, fit the head of liis 
victorious army, Avas too strong to be crushed like 
Agis. Secret assassination might have been em- 
jiloyed—and when Avas a Spartan ophor heard of 
Avho would hav'c scrupled to use it ?—but then they 
Avould have lost the only man capable of carrying on 
the war, and Sparta must have fallen into the position 
of a subordinate member of the Achaean league. 
They ajijiear, however, to liave taken advantage of 
the loss of Maiitineia to make a truce Avith the 
Acliaeans. (Pans. viii. 27. S IG.) Cleomcnes now 
took measures to strengthen himself against them, 
'i'liesc incasures arc differently rejirescnted by 
Phylarchus, the panegyrist of (’leoinenes, whom 
Plutarch seems on the whole to have followed, and 
by l\>Iybius and Paiisanias, who l’ollow(^d Aratus 
and other Achaean Avriters. At the death of Agis, 
his infant son, Eurydaniidas, Avas left in the hands 
of his mother, Agiatis; and Archidainus, the 
brother of Agis, fled into Messciiia, according to 
the staUmient of Plutarch, Avhieh, from the nature 
of the case, is fur more probable than the account 
of Polybius (v. 87. 2, viii. 1. § 8), that Archi- 

daimis fled at a later period, tlirough fear of Cleo¬ 
menes. Eurydaniidas was now dead, poisoned, it 
AA^as said, by the liphors, and that too, according 
to Pausanias (ii. 9. § 1), at the instigation of 
Clcomenes. I'lie falsity of this last statement is 
proA'ed by the silence of Polj^bius, who never 
H]iareB Cleomenes, hut it may serve to shew how 
recklessly he avus abused by some of the Achaean 
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party. Arcliidarnus had thus become the rightful 
heir to the throne of the Proclidao» and he was 
invited by Cleomenes to return ; but no sooner 
had he set foot in Sparta than he was assassinated. 
I’his crime also is charged upon Cleomenes by the 
Achaean party, and among them by Polybius. 
The truth cannot now be ascertained, but every 
circumstance of the case secuns to hx the guilt 
Tipon the Ephors. Cleomenes had everything to 
Impe, and tlje Kphors everything to ftiar, fnmj the 
association of Archidainns in his councils. Cleo¬ 
menes, it is true, did nothing to avenge the crime : 
hut the reason of this was, that the time for his 
attack upon tin; J'lpliors was not yet come; and 
thus, instead of an evidence of his guilt, it is 
a striking proof of his patient resolution, that he 
siihmitted to incur such a suspicion rather than to 
jK'i il the object of his life by a premature move¬ 
ment. On th(i contrary, he did everything to aj»- 
])(‘ase the party of the lOpliors. lie bribed them 
largely, by the help of his mother Cratesicleia, who 
even went so far as to marry one of the chief men 
of tlio oligarchical party. Througli tin; influence 
thus gained, Clc-omenes w'as pennitt<‘d t(» eontinue 
tlu! war ; Ik; took Jjeuctra, and gained a decisiv<; 
vietory ov('r Aratiis heiuvith its walls,owing to the 
i)np(!tuo,sity of Lydiadas, who was killed it» the 
battle. 'J'he conduct of Aratns, in leaving Lydiadas 
nnsii])ported, tliongh p('rlia])s it saved his army, 
disgusted and dispirited the Aehaeans to such a 
degree, that they made no further etlbrts during 
this campaign, and Cleomenes was left at leisun* 
to eflect his long-cherished revolution during the 
Avinter which now canui on, (n. c. —‘i’Jo.) 

Having secured the aid of his father-in-law, 
Megistonus, and of two or three other persons, he 
lirst weakened tlu; oligarchical party by drafting 
many of its chief siijtporters into his army, with 
Avliicli lie then again took the held, seized the 
Achaean cities of IJeraea and Asea, threw supplies 
into (Jrchoinenus, beleaguered Mantineia, and so 
wearied out his soldiers, that they were glad to be 
h'ft in Arcadia, while Cleomenes himself marched 
back to Sparta at the head of a for<;e of inereenaries, 
surprised the Mphors at table, and slew all of them, 
exc«'[it Ag<‘silaus, who took sanctuary in the temple 

Pear, and had his lihi granted afterwards by 
(deoineiies. Having struck this decisive blow, and 
heing supjiorted not only by bis inercenaiies, but 
also by tile remains of the juirty of Agis, tfleo- 
menes met Avith no further r(;sistance. lie iioav 
propounded his new constitiilion, AAdiicb is too 
clos(*ly connected Avitb the whole subj<‘ct of tlie 
Sj)artan polity to be cx])lain(‘d within the limits of 
this article. All that can he said here is, that he 
extended the })ower of the kings, abolished the 
hiphorate, restored the community of goods, made 
a new division of tin; lands, and recruited the body 
of the citizens, by bringing back the exiles and by 
raising to the full francliise tin; most deserving of 
tliose who had not before possessed it. lie also 
Histored, to a great extent, the ancient Spartan 
system of social and niihtaiy discipline. In the 
eoinphition of this reform he was aided by tin; phi- 
losoplier Sphaerus. Tlie line of the Proelidae 
bihng extinct, he took his brother Kucleidas for his 
<-olleagiu; in the kingdom. In his own conduct he 
p(;t a fine example of the simple virtue of an old 
ypartan. 

Prom this period must be dat(’d the contest be- 
tAveen the Aehaeans and Cleomenes for the supre- 
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macy of Clreece, Avhich I’olyhius calls the Clcomenic 
war, and Avhich lasted three y(»ars, from b. c. 225 
to the batth; of .Sellasia in the spring of b. c. 222. 
For its details, of which a slight sketch is given 
under Abatus, the reader is referred to the histo¬ 
rians. Amidst a career of brilliant success, Cleo¬ 
menes committed some errors, but, even if he had 
avoided them, he could not but have been over¬ 
powered by the united force of Macedonia and the 
Achaean league. The moral character of the Avar 
is condensed by Niebuhr into one just a7)d forcible 
sentence; — “ Old Aratns sacrifictsd the freedom of 
his countr}*^ by an aet of high treason, and gave up 
Corinth rather tlian establish tlie fret'dom of Greece 
by a union among the ]\doponmsians, Avhich 
would have secured to Cleomenes the influence 
and pow(!r he deserved.” {Iliatory of Roinr, iv. 

р. 2 ’(i.) 

Prom the defeat of Si'llasia, Cleomenes returned 
to Sparta, and having advist‘d the citizims to sul)- 
mit to Antigomis, he fled to his ally, PtoleiU}’’ Pii- 
erget(!s, at Alexandria, Avhere liis mother and 
children were already resitling as hostages. Any 
hope h(‘ iniglit have had of recovering his kingdom 
l.y the lielj) of Ptolemy Eiiergetes Avas defeated by 
the death of that king, Avhose snecessor, Ptolemy 
Philopator, treated (.'ieojneju’s Aviih the greatest 
neglect, and his minister, Sosibius, imprisoned him 
on a charge of conspiracy njiainst tin; king’s lift*, 
(.’leomciies, with his attendants, esca]»<!d from 
prison, and atttmipted to raise an insurrection 
against Ptolemy, liiit finding no one join him, he 
put liimself to death, (u. c. 221— 220.) Ilis reign 
lasted IG years. He is rightly reekoned by Pan- 
sanias (iii. G. A) as tlx* last of the Agidae, for 
his nominal successor, Agesipolis TIT., was a mcni 
}Hip])et. 11c Avas the last truly great man of 
Sparta, and, exceptiiig perhajis I'hilopoeinen, of all 
(ireeei;. 

(PJubirch, Clctmi.., Amt. ; Polyh. ii. a’., Ac. ; 
Droysen, dcudiiclitc tier J/( llt /zisnius^ vol. ii. hk. ii. 

с. 4 ; Manso, .S/>fir/o, vol. iii.) \ P. S.] 

CLEf/MENES (KAeo/ifCT^v), Sjiartnns of the 

royal family of the Agidae, Imt not kings. 

1. Sou of the gi'ui'ral Pausanias, brother of 

king Pleistoanax, and uncle of king I’aiisanias, led 
the Peloponnesian army in their fourth invasion of 
Attica, in the iiftli year of the Peloponncisian war. 
(n. 427.) Cfleoinmics acted in place of his 

nephew, Pansanias, who Avas a minor. (Thueyd. 
iii. *JG, and Schol.) 

2. Son of (fleoinhrotus II., and uncle and guar¬ 
dian of Agesi})olis 111., n. c. 21H, (Polyb. iv. 

$ 12 ; Agksii’olis 11J., CLKoMUKorrs II.) [P. S. j 

(’LEO'MENES, aGrec'k of Naucratis in Egypt, 
AA’as appointed by Alexander the Great as nornarch 
of the Arahiaii district (rd/*os) of Egypt and re¬ 
ceiver of the tribult‘s from all the districts of 
Egypt and tlie neighbouring part of Africa, (b. c. 
lilil.) Some of the ancient writers say that Alex¬ 
ander made him satrap of Egypt; Imt this is in- 
corn‘ct, for Arrian expressly states, that the other 
nomarchs w'ore indejumdent of liim, except that 
they had to pay to him the tributes of their dis¬ 
tricts, It Avould, liowcver, appear that he had no 
dilliculty in extending his dejiredations over till 
Egypt, and it is not unlikely that he Avoiild assume 
the title of satrap. Ilis nijiacit}" knew no bounds; 
be exercised his ofTice solely for his own advantage. 
On the occurrence of a scarcity of com, which was 
leas severe in Egypt than in the neighbouring 
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coinitnos, he at first forbad its ex])ortation from 
lOgypt; but, when the noinarchs represented to him 
tluit this measure prevented them from raising the 
proper amount of tribute, he permitted tin; expor¬ 
tation of the corn, but laid on it a heavy export 
duty. On another occasion, when the price of 
corn was ten drachmas, Cleomenes bought it up 
and sold it at 32 dnichinas; and in otlior ways he 
interfered with the nuirkets for his own gain. At 
another time he contrived to client his soldiers of a 
month’s pay in the year. Alexander had entrusted 
to him the building of Alexandria, ile gave notice 
to the people of Canojnis, tlnm the cliief emporium 
of Egypt, that he must rennwe them to the new 
city. To avert such an evil they gave him a large 
sum of money; hut, as the building of Alexandria 
advanced, he again demanded of tlie people of Ca¬ 
nopus a large sum of inoiu'v, which tliey could not 
pay, and thus he got an excuse for removing them, 
lie also made money out of the suprirstitions of the 
people. One of his boys having bemi killed by 
a crocodile, he ordered the crocodiles to be de¬ 
stroyed ; but, in consideration of all the money 
whicli the pri(‘sts could get together for the saki; 
of saving tlndr sacred animals, he revoked liis 
ordtT. On anotluir occasion he sent for the priests, 
and informed them tliat the religiou.s estaldishment 
was too expensive, and must be reduced ; they 
handed over to him the treasures of the temples ; 
and he then left them undisturlied. Alexander 
was informed of these proceedings, but found it 
convenient to take no notice of tiunii; but after his 
return to Hubylon (n. c. 323) he wrote to Cleo¬ 
menes, commanding liim to erect at Alexandria a 
B])lendid inonuineiit to Ih'phaestion, and promised 
that, if this v*a)rk were zealously performed, he 
would overlook his misconduct. 

Til till! distribution of Alexander's empire, after 
his death, Cleomenes was left in I'lgypt as Itypurch 
under Ptolemy, who put him to death on the sus- 
jiicion of his favouring J’erdiccas. 'J'he eflcct, if 
not also a cause, of this act vv^us, that Ptolemy 
came into jjossession of the treasures of Cleommies, 
which amounted to 3000 talents. (Arrian, Atnih. 
iii. 5, vii. 23; Arrian, ap.Phot. Cod. 02, p. (>'0, a. 31, 
ed. Bekker ; Bexippus, ap. J'hui. Cod. 82, p. 04, a. 
34 ; Justin, xiii. 4. 11; Q. Curt. iv. 33. § 3 ; 

I’seud-Aristot. Occoh. ii. 34, 40 ; J)era. c. 
vfisiad. p. 1238 ; Pans. i. 0. § 3; Diod, xviii. 14; 
Droysen, (Hasckiclitc AU ji. pp. 210, 380, Nuchf'itip. 
pp. 41, 128.) IP. S.j 

CLEO'MENES, literary. 1. A rhapsodist, 
who recited the KadapfjLoi of Empedocles at the 
Olympic games. (Athen. xiv. p. (i'JO, d.) 

2. ()f Jihegiuin, a ditliyrambic poet, censured 
by Cliionides (Athen. xiv. p. 038, c.), and by 
Aristophanes, according to the Sclioliast. {NuIh:s, 
332, 333.) lie seems to have been an erotic 
writer, since Epicrates mentions him in connexion 
with Sappho, Melctus, and liamyntliius. (Athen. 
xiv. p. 003, e.) Tlie allusions of other comedians 
to him fix his date in the latter part of the fifth 
c\-ntury b. c. One of his poems was entitled 
Mvlcuifcr. (Athen. ix. p. 402, a.) 

3. A cynic philosopher, the disciple of Mctrocles, 
wrote a work on education (ntttSa 7 w 7 iK()s), which 
is quoted by Diogenes Laertius (vi. 75, 93). 

4. A commentator on Homer, and Jlesiod. 

(Clem. Alex. Strorn. i. p. 129.) Perhaps he was 
the same as the philosopher. [P. S.] 

CLEO'MENES (KAeogeVTjs), the name of a 
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physician introduced by Plutarch in his Spmpostacon 
(vi. 8. § 3, ed. 1’auchn.) as giving his opinion on 
the nature and Cituse of the disease called bulimia^ 
ill the first century after Christ. [ W. A. G.] 
CLEO¬MENES, a sculptor mentioned only by 
Pliny (xxxvi. 4. § 10) as the author of a group of 
tlie Thespiades, or Musiis, which was placed by 
Asinius Pollio in his buildings at Borne, perhaps 
the library on the Palatine hill. This artist, who 
does not appear to have enjoyed great celebrity 
with the ancients, is particularly interesting to us, 
because one of the most exquisite statues, the 
Venus de Medici, boars his name in the following 
inscription on the jiedestal: 

KAKOMENH2 AnOAAOAnPOT 
A0HNAIO2 EnP-E2EN. 

This inscrijition, which has been undeservedly 
considered as a modern imiiositioii, esjiecially by 
Florentine critics, who would fain have claimed a 
master for their admired statue, indicates 
both the father and the native town of Cleomenes; 
and the letter P gives likewise an external proof 
of what we should liave guessed from the character 
of the work itself, that he was subsequent to B. c:. 

I 40-3. But we may arrive still nearer at bis age. 
Mummiiis brought the above-mentioned group of 
the Alustss from 'I'hespiae to Rome ; and t-li:omeneB 
must therefore have live/i previously to n. c. 146, 
the date of the destruction of Corinth. The beau¬ 
tiful statue of Venus is evidently an imitation of 
the C’nidian statue of Praxiteles; and Aluller’s 
opinion is very probable, that Cleomenes tried to 
revive at Athens the style* of this great artist. 
Our artist would, according to this supposition, 
have lived between B.c. 363 (the age of Praxiteles) 
and B. c. 14 (I. 

Now, there is another Cleomenes^ the autlior of 
a much admired but ratlu'r lifeless statue in the 
I^ouvre, which commonly bi'urs the name of (ier- 
mauicus, thougii without the slightest foundation. 
It represents a Roman orator, witli the right hand 
lifted, and, as the attribute of a turtle at the foot 
shews, in the habit of Alercury. 'I'here the artist 
calls Jiimself 

KAEOMENH2 

KAE01V1ENOT2 

A0HNAIO2E 

n01H2EN. 

lie was therefore distinct from tlie son of Apollo- 
dorus, but probably his son ; for the name of Cleo¬ 
menes is so very rare at Athens, that we can 
hardly sujipose another Cleomenes to have been 
his father; and nothing was more common with 
ancient artists than that the son followed the 
father’s profession. But it is quite improbable 
that an Athmiian sculptor should have made the 
statue of a Boiuaii in the form of a god before the 
wars against Macedonia had brought the Homan 
armies into Greece. 'J'he younger Cleomenes must 
therefore have exercised his art subsequently to 
«. e. 200, probably subsequently to the battle of 
Cynoscephalae. We may tlierefore jdacc the father 
about B. c. 220. 

Another work is also inscribed with the name 
of Cdeoraenes, namely, a basso-relievo at Florence, 
of very good workmanship, with the story of 
Alceste, bearing the inscription KAEOMENH2 
EEIOIEI. But we are not able to decide whetliei 
it is to be referred to the fatiier, or to the son, or 
to a tliird and more recent artist, whose name is 
published by Uuuiil-Hochette. {Afonunicm meditti 
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Oresteitle^ pi. xxv. p. 130.) Tli« inscriptions of four 
statues in the collection of Wilton House are of a 
very doubtful description. (Visconti, Oeuvres di- 
verses, vol. iii, p. 11 ; Thiersch, Kpoclwii^ p. 203, 
&c.) LL. U.l 

CLEOMY'TTADES (K\6o/4uttc(St7s). 1. the 
sixth of the family of the Asclcpiadae, the son of 
Crisamis T. and the father of Thoodorus I., who 
lived probably in the tenth century n. c. (Jo. 
T'/.etzes, CML. vii. Hist. 1 So, in Fabric. B'M. Grace. 
vol. xii. p. GOO, ed. vet.) 

2. The tenth in descent from Aesculapius, the 
son of kin^^ Crisamis 11., and the father of Tlieo- 
dorus II., who probably lived in the eighth cen¬ 
tury 11 . C. (Paeti Kphl. ad Artaor.y in Ilippocr. 
Op<‘ra., vol. iii. p. 77G.) [W. A. O.] 

CLEON (KAfcoe), the son of Cleaenetus, shortly 
after the di*ath of Pericles, succeeding, it is said 
( Aristoph. AV/wi/. 130,and Schol.), Eucnites the flax- 
S(‘ller, and Lysicles the sheep-dealer, became the 
m(»st trusted and popular of the people’s favourites, 
and for about six years of tin; Pedoponnesian war 
(n. r. 423—422) may be regarded as the head of- 
tin* ))artv op]tos(5d to peaces 

lie belonged by birtli to tlie middling classes, 
and was brought up to the trade of a tanner; how 
long however he followed it may be doubtful; lie 
seems early to have betaken liimself to a more 
lucrative profession in jiolitics. IL* became known 
at the v(‘ry beginning of the war. Tlie latter days 
of Pm'icles were annoyed by his imjiertinence. 
llermijjpus, in a fragnumt of a comedy probably 
r(*presented in the winter after the lirst invasion of 
Attica, spt^aks of the hoine-k<!eping general as tor¬ 
tured by the sting of the fierce Cleon (Siix^fls 
diOuvi KAioji/t, ap. Pint. 7Vr. 33). And according 
to Jdomeneus (Hrid. 3.')) Cleon’s name was attach- 
c*d to the accusation, to which in the mismies 
of the second year Pericles was obliged to give 
way. Cleon at this time was, we must suppose, 
a violent opponent of tlie policy which declined 
risking a batth* ; nay, it is possible he may also 
liave indulged freely in invectives against the war 
in general. 

In 427 the submission of the MytileneaiiR brings 
him more jironiinently before us, lie was now 
established fairly as demagogue, (rf Sn/uy ^rapei 
ttoAi) iu Ttfi t6t€ 7ri0avwTaTos, Time. iii. 3G.) The 
deliberations on the use to be made of the uncon¬ 
ditional surrender of these revolted allies ended in 
the adojition of his motion,— that the adult males 
should bo put to death, the women and children 
sold for slaves. The morrow, however, brought a 
cooler mind ; and in the assembly hold for recon¬ 
sideration it was, after a long debate, rescinded. 
The speeches which on this second occasion Thu¬ 
cydides ascribes to Cleon and his opponent give us 
doubtless no grounds for any opinion on either a.s 
a speaker, but at the same time considerable ac- 
quaintt'ince with his own view of Cleon’s 2 }OKition 
and character. Wo see plainly the ellbrt to keep 
up a reputation as the straightforward energetic 
counsellor; the attempt by rude bidlying to hide 
from the people his slavery to them; the unscru¬ 
pulous use of calumny to excite prejudice against 
all rival advisers. ‘‘'J'he j)eoplc were only shewing 
(what he himself had long seen) their inca|)acity 
for governing, by giving way to a sentimental 
unbusinesslike compassion : as for the orators w'ho 
excited it, they were, likely enough, paid for their 
trouble.” (Time. iii. 3G—49.) 
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The following winter unmasked his boldest ene¬ 
my. At the city Dionysia, n. (;. 42G, in the pre¬ 
sence of the numerous visitors from tlie subject 
states, Aristophanes represented his “ Babylonians.” 
It attacked the plan of election by lot, and contain¬ 
ed no doubt the first sketch of his subsequent por¬ 
trait of the Athenian democracy. Cleon, it would 
appear, if not actually named, at any rate felt him¬ 
self reflected upon; and he rejoined by a legal suit 
against the author or his representative. The Scho¬ 
liasts speak of it as directed against his title to the 
franchise (^euias but it ccrtcainly also as¬ 

sailed him for insulting the government in the pre¬ 
sence of its subjects. (Aristoph. Jt7/ar7^. 377, 502.) 
About the same timt;, however, before the next 
winter’s Leiiacsi, Cleon himself, by means of a com¬ 
bination among the nobler and wealthier (the 
'iTrirttv), was brought to trial and condemned to 
di.sgorge five tahmts, wliich lie had extracted on 
false pretences from some of the islandm’s. (Aristo[)h. 
Aeharn. (I, comp. Schol., who refers to 'rhcopoinpns.) 
Tliirlw’all, surely ly an oversight, places this trial 
after the representation of the Knights, (^llist. of 
Greece., iii. p. 300.) 

In 425 Cleon reappears in general history, still as 
before tlie potent favourite. 'I'he occasion is the em¬ 
bassy sent by Sparta with proposals for peace, .after 
the commencement of the blockade of her citizens in 
the island of Sfihacteri.a. I'here was considerable 
elev.ation at their success prevalent among the Athe¬ 
nians; yet numbers were truly .anxious for peace. 
Cleon, how'ever, well aware that peace would greatly 
curtail, if not annihilati\ his power and his emolu¬ 
ments, contrived to work on his countrymen’s 
jiresinnjition, and insistiul to the ambassadors on 
the surrender, first of all, of the blockaded party 
with their arms, and then tlie restoration iu ex¬ 
change for them of the losses of b. c. 445, Nisaea, 
IVg.ae, Tro<‘zen, .and Achaia. Such concessions it 
was beyond Sjiarta’s }>ower to make good ; it 
wais even dangerous for her to be known to have 
so much as admitted a thought of them ; and 
when the ambassadors bogged in any case to have 
commissioners api»ointed them for private disciis- 
bion, he availed himself of this to break oil' the 
lU'gotialion by loud outcries against what he pro¬ 
fessed to regard as evidence of double-dealing and 
oligarchical caLalling. ('I'huc. iv. 21, 22.) 

A short time however sliewod the unsoundness 
of liis policy. AVintcr was .apjuoaching, the blockade 
daily growing more difficult, and escape daily 
easier; and there seemed no prosjiect of securiiig 
the prize. Popular feeling now began to run 
strongly against him, who had induced the rejec¬ 
tion of those safe offers. Cleon, with the true 
demagogue's tact of catching the feeling of the 
people, talked of the false reports with whicli a 
democracy let people deceive it, and when aj>- 
pointed liimself to a bo,ard of commissioners for 
inquiry on the spot, shifted his ground and ht'gau 
to urge the expediency rather of sending a force to 
decide it at once, adding, that if he had been ge¬ 
neral, he would have done it before. Nicias, at 
whom the scoff was directed, took advantage of a 
rising feeling in that direction among the peojde, 
and rt‘plied by bogging liim to bo under no res¬ 
traint, but to take any forces he pleased and make 
the attempt. Wh.at follows is highly character¬ 
istic. Cleon, not having a thought that the timid 
Nicias was really venturing so unprecedented a 
st(>p, prol'cbsod his acquiescence, but on iiuding the 
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matter treated as serious, be^iii to be disconcerted 
and back out. But it was intolerable to spoil the 
joke by letting him off, and the people insisted that 
he should abide by his word. And he at last rtv 
covered his self-possession and coolly replied, that if 
they wished it then, he would go, and would take 
n)erely the I^emnians and Jinlirians then in the 
city, and bring them bock tin; Spartans dead or 
alive within twenty days. And indeed, says Thu¬ 
cydides, wild as the ]»roc(ieding appeared, soberer 
minds were ready to pay tiie price of a considera¬ 
ble failure abroad for the ruin of the demagogue at 
home. 

Fortune, howev<‘r, brought Cleon to Pylos at 
the moment when he could appropriate for his 
needs the merit of an ent(u*prise already devised, 
and no doubt entirely t^xecuted, by Demosthenes. 

[ I)emostiiknks.J He appears, liowever, not to 
have been without shrewdness either in the selec¬ 
tion of his troops or his coadjutor, and it is at 
least some small credit tliat he did not mar his 
good luck. In any case he brought back bis 
prisoners within his time, among them 1*20 Spar¬ 
tans of the higlu'st blood. ('J'Inic. iv. 27—39.) At 
this, the crowning point of his fortunes, Aristo¬ 
phanes dealt him his severest blow. In the next 
winter^s Lenaea, b. c. 424, ap[»eared “ The 
Knights,” in which Cleon figures as an actual 
draitiatis persona, and, in <lefault of an artificer 
bold enough to make the mask, was represiuited by 
the poet himself with his fac<; snicariid with wine- 
lees. The play is simply one satire on his veualit}^ 
rapacity, ignorance, violence, and cowardice^; and 
was at least successful so far as to receive the iir.st 
prize. It treats of him, however, chiefly as the 
leader in the Ecclesia; the Wasps, in Jt. c. 422, si¬ 
milarly displays him as the grand patron of the 
abuses of the courts of justic<!. He is said tiHiave 
originated tlie increase of the; dicast’s stijiend from 
one to three obols (See Bdckli, Publ.E<'.on.itf ' 

bk. ii. 15), and in general he })rofessed to be the 
unhired advocate of the })oor, and their protector 
and (‘uricher by his judicial attacks on the rich. 

'riu! same year (122) saw, liowever, the close of 
his ciireer. Late in the summer, he went out, 
after the exjjiration of the year’s truee, to act 
against llrasidas in Chalcidice. He seems to have 
})ei’suaded both himself and the peoph; of bis con¬ 
summate ability as a general, and lit; took with 
him a magiiifcent army of the best trooj)s. H<* 
(Elected with irase the capture of 'I'orone, :iiid then 
moved towards Anipliipolis, which Ikasidas also 
hastened to ])rot(;ct. Utterly ignorant of the art 
of war, he advanced with no fixed purpos<*, but 
ratiuT to look about him, up to the walls <)f the 
eity; and on fnding the enemy preparing to sally, 
directed so unskilfully a precipitate retreat, that 
tlui soldiers of one wing presented their unprotect¬ 
ed right side to the attack. The issue of the 
combat is related under Bkasidas, Cleon himself 
fell, in an early flight, by the hand of a Aiyrcinian 
targeteer. (Thuc. v. 2, 3, (i —10.) 

Cleon may be regarded as the J'opresentative of 
the worst faults of the Athenian democracy, such 
as it came from the hands of Pericles. AVhile 
I'ericles lived, his intellectual and moral power was 
a sufficient check, nor had the assembly as yet be¬ 
come conscious of its own sovereignty. In later 
times the evil found itself certain alleviations ; the 
coarse and illiterate demagogues were succeeded by 
the line of orators, aud the throne of Pericles was at 
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last worthily filled by Demosthenes. How far we 
must cjill Cleon the criMture and how far the cause of 
the vices and evils of his time of course is hard to 
say; no doubt be was pirtly both. He is said (Plut. 
Nicictx, 8) to have fir.st broken through the gravity 
and seemlincss of the Athenian assembly by a 
loud and violent tone and coarse; gesticulation, tear¬ 
ing open bis dress, slapping bis thigh, and running 
about while speaking. It is to this probably, and 
not to any want of pure Athenian blood, that the 
title Pu])hlagonian {Tla<p\ay(iu^ from Tro^>Adfa>), 
given him in tin; Knights, refers. His power and 
familiarity with the assembly arc shewn in a story 
(Plut. Nieiiiity 7), that on one occasion the jx'ople 
w'aited for him, perhaps to propose some motion, 
for a long time, and that he at last appcari;d with 
a garland on, and begged that they would put off 
the meeting till the morrow, “ for,” said he, “ to¬ 
day I have no time: I am entertaining some 
guests, and have just sacrificed,”—arerpiest which 
tile assembly took as a good joke, aud were good- 
humoured enough to accede to. 

Comp«are Auistopiianks. Tlie passages in the 
other plays, besides the Knights and Wasps, and 
those (juoted from the Acharnians, arc, Nuboy, 54.0, 
580; Jiamie, 5().0—577. [A. H. C.] 

(’LEON (KAewp), literary. 1. Of Citkium, the 
author of a poem on tip; expedition of the Argo¬ 
nauts (*ApyomvTiKd)^ from which Apollonius Rho- 
dins took many parts of his poem. (Schol. in 
AjxtlL /ii/ofi. i. 77, 587, 024.) 

2. Of Halicarnassus, a rhetorician, lived at 
the end of tin; 5th and the beginning of the 4th 
century b. c. (l*lut. Lys. 25.) 

3. A Maonksian, ajipears to have been a })bi- 
losopber, from the (juotation which Pausanias 
mak(;8 from him. (x. 4. § 4.) 

4. A Sicilian, one of the literary Gr(;eks in 
the train of Ahixandiu* the Oreat, who, according 
to Curtins, corrupted the jirotession of good arts 
by their evil nianm'rs. At the banquet, at which 
the proposal was made to adore Alexander (n. (\ 
327), CI(‘on introduced the subject. (Curt. viii. 5. 
S 8.) Ni'itlier Arrian nor Plutarch mentions him ; 
and Arrian (iv. 10) puts into the mouth of Anax- 
ardius the same pro])Osal and a similar speech to 
that which Curtins ascribes to Cleon. 

5. Of Syracuse, a geograjihical writer, men¬ 
tioned by Marciaims ]). (»3). His work, 

ritpl rau AtjueVeui/, is cited by Stephanus IJyzan- 
thms (.v. r. ’Aottis). [P. S.] 

CLI'ION (KAewf'), an oculist who must have 
lived some time before the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era, as he is mentioned by Celsus. (De Me¬ 
dic. vi. ii. ^ .5, 8, II, pp. 119—121.) Some of 
his prescriptions are also quot(;d by Galen {JJe 
Compos. A fcdkarn. sec. Locos, iii. 1, vol. xii. p. 
G30*), Aetiiis {Lib. Medic, ii. 2. 93, ii. 3. 15, 
18, 27, 107, pp. 294, 30fi, 309, 353), and Paulus 
Aegincta. (Z>c Ac il/cf/. vii. 10, p. 072.) [W.A.G. j 

CLEON. 1. A sculptor of Sicyon, a pupil of 
Antiphanes, who liad been taught by Periclytus, a 
follower of the great Polycletus of Argos. (Pans. 
V. 17. § 1.) Cleon’s age is determined by two 
bronze statues of Zeus at Olympia executed after 
01. 98, and another of Deinolochus, after 01. 102. 
(Paus. vi. 1. § 2.) He excelled in portrait-statues 
(PhUosopItos, Plin. fl.N. xxxiv. 19, is to be taken 
as a general term), of which several athletic ones 
are mentioned by Pausanias. (vi. 3. $ 4, 8. $ 3, 
9. $ 1, 10, fin.) 
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2. A painter. (Plin. II. N. xxxv. 40.) [L. U.] 

CLEO'NE (KAewvTj), one of the daughters of 
Asopus, from whom the town of Cleonat' in l*elo- 
poiinesus was believed to have derived its name. 
(Pans. ii. 15 § 1; Diod. iv. 74.) [L. S.J 

C L EON PC A. [ Pa usanias.] 

CLEON I'Cl IS (KXedviKos), of Naupactus in 
Actolia, was taken prisoner by the Aeluu'an ad¬ 
miral in a descent on the Actolian coast, in the last 
year of the social war, n. r. ‘217 ; but, as lie was a 
7rpd|ej/oy of the Achaeans, he was not sold for a 
slave with the other prisoners, and was ultimately 
released without ransom. (Polyb. v. 95.) In the 
same y(!ar, and before his release, Philiji V. being 
anxious for jieace with tlie Aetolians, employed 
him as his agent in sounding them on the subject, 
(v. 102.) lie was perhaps the sjime person who is 
mentioned in the speiaili of Lyciscus, the Acar- 
nanian envoy (ix. ,‘17), as liaving been sent by the 
Aetolians, witli (’lilacnoas, to excite Lacedaemon 
against Philiji, ii. c. 211. [Cni,ABNi<:As.J ( E. E. | 

CLEONli>I‘lS. The Greek miisic.'il treatise 
attributed to Euclid, is in some MSS. ascribed to 
Cleonides. [Euclkidks. | Ills age and history are 
wliolly unknown. (Fabric. JH/j/. (/rare. vol. iv. 

p. 79.) LVV^ F. D.J 

CLEO'NYMtTS (KKeui'vjuns). 1. An Athe¬ 
nian, who is freijuently attacked by Aristophanes 
as a pestilent demagogms of burly stature, glut¬ 
tonous, perjured, and cowi.rdly. (Aristoph. Ac//. Ub, 
809, J'Jq. 953, 1290, 130‘9,‘A////. 352, 399, (hib, 
Ac., IcsyK 1.9, 592, 822, /'<w, 4.38, GoG, 1281, 
Ar. 289, 1475; comp. Ael. V. IL i. 27.) 

2. A Sj)a.rtan, son of Sphodrias, was much be¬ 

loved by Archidainus, the son of Agesilaus. When 
Sphodrias was brought to trial for his iiieursion 
into Attica in n. c. 378, tin; tears of Chionymus 
prevailed on tin; prince to intercede with Ag/'silaus 
on his behalf. The king, to gratify liis son, used 
all his influence to save the aeeused, who was ac¬ 
cordingly acquitted. C'h'onynius wa.s extremely 
grateful, and assured Archidauuis that li(> woidd do 
his best to give liiin no cause to he ashamed of their 
friendship. He ke])t Ids j/romise well, acting ever 
lip to the Spartan standard of virtue, and fell at 
Leuctra, n. c. 371, bravely fighting in the foremost 
rank.s. (Xen. JJell. v. 4. 25—3.3; Pint. A(/cs. 

25, 28.) 

3. The younger son of (deomenes IL, king of 
Sparta, and uncle of Arens I., was excluded from 
the throne on his father’s death, n. o. 309, in c(»n- 
sequence of the general dislike inspired by his 
violent and tyrannical tcmi>er. In n. c. 303, the 
'J'arentines, being at war with the Homans and 
Lucanians, aski*d aid of Sparta, and reejuested that 
the command of the reipdred succours might he 
given to Cleonymiis. The reejuest was granted, 
and Cleonymus crossed over to Jtjily with a con¬ 
siderable force, the mere display of which is said 
to have frightened the Lucanians into peace. Dio¬ 
dorus, who mentions tJiis, says nothing of the effect 
of the Spartan expedition on the Romans, though 
it is pretty certain that they also concluded a treaty 
at this time with the Tarentines. (See Arnold, 
I/ist. of Rome, vol. ii. p. 315.) According to some 
of the Roman annalists, Cleonymus was defeated 
and driven back to his sliips by the consul, M. 
Aemilius; while others of them related that, .Ju¬ 
nius Bubulcus the dictator being sent against him, 
he withdrew from Italy to avoid a conflict. After 
this, abandoning a notion ho liad formed of freeing 
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the Sicilians from the tyranny of Agathocles, he 
sailed up the Adriatic and made a piratical descent 
<in the country of the Venoti ; but he was defeated 
by the Patavians and obliged to sail away. He 
then .seized and garrisoned Corcyra, from ivhich he 
seems to have been soon expelled by Demetrius 
Poliorcctes. While, however, he still hedd it, lie 
was r(‘called to Italy by intelligence of tlui revolt 
of the 'rarentines and others whom he liad reduced : 
but he was beat(*n oil’ from tlie coast, and rcturiu'd 
to Corcyra. Henceforth we hear no more of him 
till B. c. 272, ivhen lie invited Pyrrhus to attempt 
the conquest of Sjiarta. [Acrotatus ; Cheuiuo- 
Nis.] (Diod. XX. 104, 105 ; Liv. x. 2 ; Strab. vi. 

р. 280; Pans. iii. G ; Pint. Ajis^ 3, Piirrk. 2G, 

&c.) [E. E.] 

CLEOPATRA (KA-eoirarpa). 1. A daughter 
of Idas and Marpessa, and wife of Melenger (Horn. 
IL ix. 55G), is said to have liangivl hei-self aftm* 
her husband’s diMith, or to liave died of gri/d'. 
Her real name was Alcyone. (Apollod. i. 8. § 3; 
Hygin. Fah. 171.) 

2. A Daiiaid, who was betrothed to Etclces or 
Agenor. (Apollful. ii. 1. S 5; Hygin. Fal>. 170.) 
'J'here arc tivo other nivthical jiersonages of this 
name in Apollodorus. (iii. 12. § 2, 15. g 2.) [L. S.) 

CLEOPATRA ( KAeoTrarpa ). 1. Niece of 

Attains, one of the generals of Philip of Macedonia. 
Philiji married her wlien lie divorced Olympias in 
11 . .337 ; and, after his murder, in the next year 

she was put to death by Olynqiius, being cither 
compiilled to hang herself (.Tustin, ix. 7) or boiled 
to death in a Imizen cmildron. (Pans. viii. 7. $ 5.) 
Her infant son or daughter, according to Justin, 
perished willi her, hoing apparently looked upon 
as a rival to Al<‘xander. (Just. L /;., and ix. 5; 
Diod. xvi. 9.3, xvii. 2 ; Plat. Ale,v. 10.) 

2. A daug}it<*r of Philip and Olympias, and 

sister of Alexamh'r the Great, married Alexander, 
king of Kpeirus, her uncle by the mother's side, 
15. .330’, It was at the celebration of her nup¬ 

tials, which took place on a mognilicent scale at 
Aegae in Macedonia, that Philip was murdered. 
(Died. xvi. 92.) Her husband died in n. c. 32G ; 
and after the death of hi'r brother, she was sought 
in nuirriage by several of his gmierals, who thought 
to strengthen their influence with the ^Macedonians 
by a connexion with the sister of Alexander. 
Leonatus is lirst meiitioiu'd as putting forward a 
claim to her hand, aiid lie represented to Eumenes 
that he received a promise of marriage from her. 
(Plat. /'/«.///. 3.) Perdiccas next attempted to gain 
her ill marriage, and after his death in b. c. 321, her 
hand was sought by Cussander, Lysimachus, and 
Aiitigonus. yiie nJused, however, all these offers; 
and, anxious to escape from Sardis, where she had 
been kept for yi'ars in a sort of honourable cap- 
tivit}", she readily accedcid to propc^sals from 
Ptolemy; but, before she could accomjilisli her de¬ 
sign, she was assassinated by order of Antigonus. 
(Diod. xviii. 23, xx. 37; Justin, ix. G, xiii. G, xiv. 
1; Arrian, up. Phut. p. 70, cd. Bekker.) 

3. A daughter of Antiochus III. the Great, who 
married Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (b. c. 193), Coele- 
Syria being given her as her dowry (Ajqiian, Syr. 

с. 5; Liv. xxxvii. 3), though Antiochus after¬ 
wards repudiated xiny such arrangement. (Polyb, 
xxviii. 17.) 

4. A daughter of the preceding and of Ptolemy V. 
Epiphanes, married her brother I’tolemy VI. Philo- 
metor. She had a son by him, whom on his death. 
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11 . c. 14(), she seems to have wished to place on 
tlie throne, but was prevented by the accession of 
lior brother, J^hyscon or Evergotes II. (Ptolemy 
\'^II.), to whom the crown and her hand were given. 
I lor son was murdered by Physcon on the day of the 
marriage, and she was soon divorced to make way 
for her own daughter by her former marriage. On 
Physcon’s riitiring to Cyprus to avoid the hatred 
which his tyranny had caused, she solicited the aid 
of her son-in-law, Diunetrius Nicator, king of 
Eyriii, against his cxjjocted attack, offering the 
crown of Egypt as an inducement. During the 
period of l*hyseon’s voluntary exile, she lost another 
son (by her inai-riage with him), whom Physcon 
harharously mnrden^d for the express purjme of 
distressing her, and sent her his mangled limbs, in 
'J'hyestean fashion, on her hirth-day. Soon after 
this, sin; was ohligcul to take refuge with Deme¬ 
trius, fearing the return of I'hyscon, who, however, 
suspended liis hostilities against her, on Alexander, 
wliom he had employed against his disaffected sub¬ 
jects, setting up a claim to the throne of Egypt 
(.Instil), xxxviii. b, 9, xxxix. 1, 2; Liv. Ep. 59; 
I)iod. Ed. vol. ii. p. <»02, ed. Wess.) 

5. A daughter of Ptolemy V^I. Philometorby the 
last-mentioned ('leopatra, married first Alexander 
Ilalas (n. c. 150), the Syrian usuqier (1 Macc, x. 
.07; comp. .Toseph. Ani. xiii. 4. §§ 1, 5), and on 
his death Dennetrius Nicator. (1 Macc. xL 12; 
Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4. § 7.) During the captivity of 
the latter ill Parthiu, jealous of the coiiiiexioii which 
he there formed with Rlmdoguue, the Parthian prin¬ 
cess, she married A ntiochus V11. Sidetifs, his brother, 
and also murdered Demetrius on his return (Ap}>iun, 
Syr. ()8 ; Liv. Ep. (»0), thongii Justin and Josephus 
{Ant. xiii. 9. § .*1) represent lu'r as onty refusing 
to receive liim. She also murdered Seleucus, her 
son by Nicator, who on his fatlun’s death assumed 
the government without Jier consent. (Appian, <S'//r. 
(!9 ; .Instill, xxxix. J.) Her other son by Nicator, 
Antiochus VIII. (Iryjms, succeeded to tiie throne 
(n. c. 125) through her iiitluence; hut when she 
found him unwilling to concede her sulticiciit 
})ower, she attempted to make away with him by 
offering him a cup of poison on his return from 
exercise. Having learnt her intention, he begged 
her to drink first, and on her refusal produced his 
witness, and then repeated his request as the only 
way to’clear liersclf. On this she drank and died. 
(Justin, xxxix. 2.) She had another son, by 
Sidetes, Antiochus IX., surnamed Cyzicenus from 
the place of his education. The following coin 
represents on the obverse the heads of Cleopatra 
and her son Antiochus Vill. (Jrypus. 



6. Another daughter of Ptolemy Vl.Philometor 
and Cleopatra [No. 4J, married, as we have seen, 
her uncle Physcon, .and on his deatli was left heir of 
the kingdom in conjunction with whichever of her 
sous she chose. She was compelled by her people 
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to choose the elder, Ptolemy VIII. Lathynis, but 
she soon prevailed on them to expel him, and make 
room for her younger son Alexander, her favourite 
(PauB. viii. 7), and even sent an army against La- 
thyrus to Cyprus, whither he had fled, and put to 
death the genenil who commanded it for allowing 
him to escape alive. Terrified at her cruelty, 
Alexander also retired, but was recalled by his 
mother, who attempted to assassinate him, but was 
herself put to death by him ere she could effect 
her object, b. c. 89. (.Justin, xxxix. 4.) 

7. A daughter of Ptolemy Physcon and Cleopatra 
[No. 6], married first her brother Ptolemy VIII. 
Ijatliyrus, but w’as divorced from him by his mother, 
and fled into Syria, where she married Antiochus 
IX. CyziceiiUK, who was then in aims against his 
brother (irypiis, about b. c. 117 , and successfully 
taniperod with the latter's army. A battle took 
place, in which Cyzicenus was defeated ; and she 
then fled to Antioch, which was besieged and 
taken by Grypiis, and Cleopatra was surrendered 
b 3 ' him to the vengeance of his wife Tr^’phaena, 
her own sister, who liad her murdered in a temple 
in which she had taken refuge. (Justin, xxxix. 8.) 

8. Another dauglitor of Ptolemy Physcon, mar¬ 
ried her brother Lathyrus (on her sister [No. 7] 
being divorced), and on Jiis exile rennaiiu'd in 
Egypt, and tlien married Antiochus XL Epi- 
phaues, and on liis death Antiochus X. Eusebes. 
yiie was besieged by Tigranes in Syria or Meso¬ 
potamia, and either taken and killed by him(Strab. 
xvi. p. 749), or, according to Josephus (Ant. xiii. 
H». § 4), relieved by Lucullns’ invasion of Ar¬ 
menia. She was the mother of Antiochus XIII. 
Asiaticus. She is more genenilly called Selene. 

9. Daughter of Ptolemy IX. LathjTUs, usually 
called Berenice. ( Bkkknice, No. 4. j 

10. Third and eldest surviving daughter of Pto 
lemy Auletes, was born towards the end of n. c. 
6'9, and was consequcntl_v seventeen at the death of 
her father, who in his will a])pointed her heir of his 
kingdom in conjunction with her jmunger brother, 
Ptolenij^, 'whom she was to marry. TJie personal 
charms, for which she Avas so famed, sliewcd them¬ 
selves ill earl}’ youth, as we are told by Appian (//. 
C. V. 8), that she madi; an impression on the heart 
of Antony in her fifteenth year, when he was at 
Alexandria with (lahinius. Her joint reign did 
not last long, as Ptolemj’, or rather Potliinus and 
Achillas, his chief advisers, expelled her from 
the throne, about B. c. 49. She retreated into 
Syria, and there collected an army with which 
she designed to force her brother to reinstate her. 
But an easier Ava}’ soon presented itself; for in the 
following ye.ar Caesar arrived in Egypt in pursuit 
of Pompey, and took upon himself to arrange mat¬ 
ters between Cleopatra and her brother. (Caes. 
B. C. iii. 103, 107.) Being informed of Caesar's 
amatory disposition, she resolved to avail herself 
of it, and, either at his request, according to Plu¬ 
tarch, or of her oAvn accord, clandestinely effected 
an entrance into the palace where he was residing, 
and by the cliarms of lier person and voice and the 
fascination of her manner, obtained such an ascen¬ 
dancy over him, that, in tlie words of Dion Cassius 
(xiii. 35), from being the judge between her and 
her brother, he became her advocate. According 
to Plutarch, she made her entry into Caesar's 
apartment in a bale of cloth, which was brought 
by Apollodorus, her attendant, as a present to 
Caesai.’, Ilow’ever this may be, her plan fully 
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succeeded, and we find her replaced on the throne, 
much to the indignation of her brother and the 
l^gyptians, who involved Caesar in a war in which 
he ran great personal risk, but which ended in his 
favour. In the course of it, young Ptolemy was 
killed, probably drowned in the Nile (Liv. Ep. 

112 ; Hirt. li. Ahx. 31; Dion Cass. xlii. 43), and 
(Cleopatra obtained the undividcul rule. She was 
however associated by Caesar with another brother 
of the same name, and still quite a child, with a 
view to conciliate the Egyptians, with whom she 
appears to have been very unpopular (Dion Cass, 
xlii. 34), and she was also nominally married to 
him. 

While Caesar was in Egypt, Cleopatra lived in 
tmdisguised coiiii(;xiori with him, and would have 
detjiincd him there longer, or have accoin])anied 
him at once to Rome, but for tlu^ war with I*har- 
naoes, which tore him from her arms. Sin* how¬ 
ever joined him in Rome, in company with her 
nominal husband, and there continued the s:ime 
op(m intercourse with him, living in apartments in 
his ht)use, much to the offence of the Romans. 
(Doubts have been thrown on her visit to Itomc, 
but the evi(h‘nce of Cicero {tid AIL xiv. 3), of Dion 
Cassius (xliii. 27), and Suetonius (CWs. ,*{f)), seems 
to be conclusive.) She was loaded with honours 
and presents by (laesar, and seems to have; stay<!d 
at Rome till his death, Ji. c. 44. She had a son 
by him, named Caesarion, who was afterwards put 
to death by Augustus. Caesar at l(!ast owned him 
as bis son, though tlu^ paternity was questioned by 
some cnntmnporaries [(.Uksauion (; and the charac- 
ti'r of Cleopatra, pcrliajis i'avouiN the doubt. After 
the death of C'aesar, she tied to I’.gypt, and in the 
troul)les which ensued she took tin; side of tlu; tri¬ 
umvirate, and assisted Dolahella both by sea and 
land, resisting the threats of Cassius, who was pre¬ 
paring to attack lierwlien ho was called away by the 
• ntreaties of Rnitus. She also sailed in person 
with a considerahle fleet to assist Antony after the 
defeat of Dolal»ella, but was ])rcveuted from join¬ 
ing him hy a storm and tin* ])ad state of her health. 
She had how<‘ver done siillicient to prove her at¬ 
tachment to Caesar’s memory (which seems to 
have he.eu sincere), and also to furnish her with 
arguments to use to Antony, who in the end j)f 
the year 41 came into Asia JMinor, and there suni- 
luoned Cdeopatra to attend, on tlie charge of having 
failed to co operate with the triumvirate against 
Caesar’s murderers. Slu* was uow in her twenty- 
eighth year, and in the perfection of matured 
beauty, which in conjunction with her talents and 
eloquence, and perhaps the curly imjiression which 
we have mentioned, comjiletely won the heart of 
Antony, who henceforth apjiears as her devoted 
lover and slave. We read in Plutarch olahonite 
descriptions of her well-knoAvn voyage up the Cyd- 
nus in Cilicia to meet Antony, and the magnificent 
entertainments which she gave, wliich were n;- 
markahle not less for good taste and variety than 
splendour and profuse expense. One of these is 
also celelmited in Atliena.e.us (iv. 23). The first 
use Cleopatra made of her influence was to procure 
the death of her younger sist(;r, Arsinoii, who had 
once set up a claim to tlie kingdom. (Appian, R.f ’. 
V. 8, 9; Dion Cass, xlviii. 24.) Her brother, 
Ptolemy, she seems to have made away with be¬ 
fore by poison. She also revenged herself on one of ' 
her generals, Serapion, who had assisted Ca.ssius 
contrary to her orders, and got into her luiuds a | 
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person whom the people of Aradus had set up to 
counterfeit the elder of Iu?r two brothers, who 
perished in Egyi)t. All tlK;s(! were torn from the 
sanctuaries of temples; but Antony, we learn from 
both Dion and Appian, was so entirely enslaved 
by Cleopatra’s charms, that he set at nought all 
ties of religion and humanity. (Appian, B. C. v. 9 ; 
Dion Cass, xlviii. 24.) 

Cleopatra now returned to Egypt, where Antony 
spent some time in Jier conq)uny ; and wi; read of 
the luxury of their mode of living, and the un¬ 
bounded empire which she posseKS{?d over him. 
The ambition of ljt;r character, hf)wever, peeps out 
even in these scenes, particularly in the fishing 
anecdote recorded by Plutarch. {Ant. 29.) IIi;r 
connexion with Antony was interrupted for a sliort 
time by his marriage witli ()cLavia, but was re¬ 
newed on his return from Italy, and again on his 
return from his J^arthiiin expcslition, wlien she 
went to inecrt him in Syria with inoiiev and pn)vi- 
sions for his army, lie then returned to Egypt, 
and gnitilied lier ambition by assigning to her 
children hy him many of tlie eonquered provinces. 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 32.) According to .losejilins (vl/zi:, 
XV. 4. § 2), during Antony’s expedition Cleopatra 
went into .fudacii, part of wliieli Antony hud assign¬ 
ed to her and ilerod Jiecessarily ceded, and there at- 
tempU'd to win Ilerod by her idianns, probably with 
a view to his ruin, but failed, and was in danger of 
being jmt to death by him. 'J’hc report, however, of 
Oetavia's having left Rome to join Antony, made 
(.’leopatra tremble for her influence, and she then*- 
fore exerted all her ]»owers of pleasing to endeavour 
to retain it, and liewailed her sad Jot in lieing only 
regarded as his mistress, and therefore Ixfing liabli' 
to he deserted at ph'asiire. ISlie feigned that her 
health was suffering,-- in short, put forth all her 
powers, and succeeded. (Pint. A nt. o3.) l-’rom this 
time Antony appears quite infatuated by his at¬ 
tachment, and willing to humour every caprieo of 
Cleopatra. We find Inir assuming the title of Isis, 
and giving audience in that dress to ambassadors, 
that of Osiris being adojifi'd by Antony, and tlieir 
children calhid by the title of the sun and the 
moon, and declared heirs of unbounded t(“iTitori('s. 
(Dion Cass. xlix. 32, 33, 1. 4, :>.) She was sa¬ 
luted hy Jiim with tin; title of Queen of (^)ueens, 
attended by a Roman guard, and Artavasdes, the 
captive king of Armenia, was ordered to do lier 
homage. (Dion Cass. xlix. 39.) One can hardly 
wouiler that Augustus should represent Antony 
to the Romans as bewitched by that accursed 
Egyptian” (Dion Cass. 1. 2()) ; and he wms 
not slow in availing himself of the disgust which 
Antony’s conduct occasioned to make a deter¬ 
mined effort to erusli him. War, however, wius 
declared against t!leopatra, and not against An¬ 
tony, as a less invidious way. (Dion Cass. 1, G.) 
Cleopatra insisted on accompanying Antony in the 
iletit; and we find them, aft(‘r visiting Samos and 
Athens, when; they repeated what J’lutarch calls 
the fan;e of their public entertainments, ()])posed to 
Augustus at Actium. C'leopatra. indeed persuaded 
Antony to n*treat to I'-lgyjit, hut the attack of 
Augustus frustrated this intention, and the famous 
battle took jdace (n. c. 31) in the midst of which, 
when fortune was wavering between tbe two par¬ 
ties, Cleopatra, weary of suspense, and alarmed at 
the intensity of the battle (Dion Cass. 1. 33), gave 
a signal of retreat to her fleet, and herself led 
the way. Augustus in vain pursued her, and she 
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made her way to Alexandria, the harbour of which 
&he entered with her prows crowned and music 
Bounding, as if victorious, fearing an outbreak in 
the city. With the same view of retaining the 
Alexandrians in their allegiance, she .and Antony 
(who soon joined her) proclaimed their children, 
Autyllus and Cleopatra, of age. She then pre¬ 
pared to defend lierself in Alexandria, and also 
sent embassies to the neighbouring tribes for aid. 
(Dion C.ass. li. O'.) Slu; had also a plan of re¬ 
tiring to Spain, or to the Persian gulf; and 
either w.is building .shjj)S in the Red Se;», as Dion 
asserts, or, according to Plutarch, intended to 
draw her sliij)s across the istlmnis of Suez. Which- 
everr was tin; case, tin' ships were burnt by the 
Arabs of P(;tra, .and this ho])e failed. She scru¬ 
pled not to behead Artavasdes, and send his head 
.as a bribe for aid to the king of Media, who was 
his enemy. Finding, however, no aid nigh, she 
prepared to negotiate with August\is, and B(‘nt him 
on his approach her sceptre and throne (unknown 
to AntonyJ, as tlieroby ri'signing her kingdom. 
His public answer required her to resign and sub¬ 
mit to a trial; but he privati'ly urged her to make 
away with Aritony, and promised that she slnndd 
retain her kingdom. On a subscMjin'nt occasion, 
Thyrsus, Caesar’s freednuin, brought similar terms, 
and represented Augustus as oa)>tivated by her, 
which she se('ms to have believed, and, seeing 
Antony’s fortuiuis desperate, betrayed l*elusium to 
Augustus, prcvent(?d the Alexandrians from going 
out against liirn, and frustrated Antony’s plan of 
escaping to Ronu; by persuading the. lleet to dc;sert 
him. yhe tlicn fled to a mausoleum she bad built, 
where she had collected her iiujst valuable treasim's, 
and proclaimed lier intention of putting an end 
to her life, with a view to entice Antony thither, 
and thus ensure liis capture, (This is the account 
of Dion Cassius, li. 6‘, fl—11; the siune facts 
for the most part are recorded by Plumrch, who 
however represents Cleopatra’s perbdy as less glar¬ 
ing.) She then had Antony informed of her death, 
as though to persuade him to die with her; and 
this stnit.agem, if indeed she luvd tliis object, fully 
succeeded, .and he was dr.awn up into the unfinish¬ 
ed mausoleum, and died in her arms. 8hc did not 
however venture to meet Augustus, tlHHigh his 
rival was dead, but renuiincd in the m.ausoleum, 
ready if need was to ])ut herself to death, for which 
purpose she had asj)s and other venomous animals 
in readiness. Augustus coiitrivcul to apprehend 
her, and had all instruments of dt'ath removed, 
and then re(|iiested an interview (for an aceourit 
of wdiich see Dion Cass, li, 1*2, 1 .'f, .and Pint, 
A lit. (»!)). The charms of Cb' 0 })atra, liovvever, failed 
in softening the colder heart of Augustus. He 
only “ bade her be of good cheer, and fear no vim 
lencc.” Seeing that iier case was desjM'rate, .and 
determined at all events not to be carried captive 
to Rome, she resolved on death; but in order to 
compass this, it was necessary to disann the vigi¬ 
lance of her goalers, and she did this by feigning 
a readiness to go to Rome, and preparing presents 
for Livia, the wife of Augustus. 'J’his artifice suc¬ 
ceeded, and she was tliercby enabled to put an end 
to her life, either by the poison of an asp, or by a . 
poisoned comb (Dion Cass. li. 14 ; Pint. Ant. 85, 
86), the former supposition being adopted by most 
writers. (Suet. Au/;. 17 ; Galen. Thcriac. ad Pis. 
p. 460, cd. Basil; Veil. Pat. ii. 87.) 

Cleopatra died in B. c. 30, in the thirty-ninth 
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year of her .age, and with her ended the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt. She had three children 
by Antony: Alex.ander .and Cleopatr.a, who were 
twins, .and Ptolemy surnamed I*hiladelj)hus. The 
leading points of her character were, .ambition and 
voluptuousness. History presents to us the former 
as th(! prev.ailing motive, the latter being frequently 
employed only as the means of gratifying it. In 
all the stories of her luxury and lavish expense, 
there is a s})Iendour and a grandeur that soinewluat 
refines them. (See Plin. II. N. ix. 58.) In the 
days of her prosjx'iity, her arrogance was un¬ 
bounded, and she loved to swear by the Capitol, 
in which slie ho]»ed to reign witli Antony. She 
was avaricious, to supply her extravagance, and 
cruel, or at h'ust liad no regard for human life 
w'hen her own objects were conc(!rned,—a Caesar 
wdth a woman’s caprice. Her talents were gre.at 
and v.aried; her k)io\\ledge of langimges w:is pi'- 
culijuly remarkable. (IHut. Avi. 27), of which she 
had seven at eominand, and was the more remark¬ 
able from the fact, that her predecessors had not 
Imen able to master even the Egyptian, and some 
had forgotb'ii their native ATacedoniaii ; and in 
the midst of the most luxurious scenes wc see 
tnicc.s of a love of literature and critical rese.arch. 
She added the library of Perganms, presented to 
her ])y Antony, to that of Alexandria. H('r ready 
and versatib; wit, lu;r knowledge of human nature 
and }>o\verof using it, her attractive manners, and her 
exquisitely musical and flexible voice, compared by 
Plutarch {Ant. 27) to a many-stritjgcd instrument, 
are also the subjects of well-attested praise. Tlie 
higher points in her eliaructer arc admirably 
tuicbed by Horace in the ode (i. 37) on her defeat. 

The following coin represents the head of An¬ 
tony on the obverse, and Cleopatra’s on the reverse. 



11. Daughter of Antony, the triumvir, and 
Cleojfatnt, was boni with her twin brother Alex¬ 
ander in n. c. 40. Her early liistory till the time 
she, was carried to Rome is given under Alexan- 
DKii, p. 112, a. She continued to reside at Rome 
till her m.arriagji with Juba, king of Numidia, who 
was brought to Rome in «. c. 46, when quite a boy, 
.along with liis father, after tiio defeat of the latter 
by Caesar. (Dion C.ass. li. 15; Pint. Ant. 87.) 
By Juba, Cleopatra had two children, Ptolemy, 
who succeeded Jiiiu in thci kingdom, and Drusilla, 
who married Aiitonius Felix, the governor of 
.Iiulaca. The following coin contakiB the head of 
Juba on the obverse, and Cleopatra’s on the reverse. 



, 12. A daughter of Mithridates, who married 
Tigraiies, king of Armenia. She seems to have 
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been a woman of great courage and spirit. (Plut. 

22; Appian, 108; Justin, xxxviii. 3.) 

13. A courtezan of the emperor Claudius. (Tac. 
A7m. xi. 30.) 

14. A wife of the poet Martial, wlio has written 
an epigram relating to her. iEpixj. iv. 21.) | .1. E. ]{.] 

CLEOPATRA (KAeoTrorpo), the authoress of a 
work on Cosmetics ( Koa-firjrucou^ or KotrfirjTt/fa), 
who must have lived some time in or befon? tin; 
first century after Christ, as her work was abridged 
by Criton. (Galen, iJe Com pas. Medicam. sec.Locos^ 
i. 3. vol. xii. p. 44().) 7'hc work is several times 
quoted by Galen {ibid. i. 1,2, 8, pp. 403,432,4.02, 
J)e Pond, et Afens. c. 10. vol. xix. p. 707), Aetius 
{Lib. Afedic. ii. 2. 5(), p. 278), and Paulus Aegi- 
neta. {iJe Re Aled. iii. 2. p. 413.) Though at 
first sight one might suspect tliat Cleopatra wjis a 
fictitious name attached to a treatise on such a sul)- 
ject, it does not really appeiir to have beeii so, as, 
wherever the work is mentioned, the authoress is 
spoken of as if she were a real person, though no 
particulars of her personal history are preserved. 
A work on the Diseases of Women is attributed 
either to this Cleo|)atra, or to the. Egyptian queen ; 
an ejiitonie of wliich is to be found in C-aspar 
Wolf’s Vohmeii (Jyvaeciormn.^ Ac., Basil. 1.5()(I, 

158(;, ir)y7,4to. ‘ LW.a. g.] 

C’JuEOPlIANTUS (KA€o'<|)a»n'ov). 1. A Greek 
physician, who lived probal)l> about the b(‘ginning 
of the third ctmtury b. c., as he was the tut(»r of 
Antigenes (Cael. Aurel. Do Alorb. Acut. ii. 10. p. 
.9()) and Alnemon. (Gal. Comment, in ///)»/;oer. 
“ Kpul. 1 If.'''' ii. 4, iii. 71, vol. xvii. pt. i. })p. ()03, 
731.) lie setnns to hnv(^ b(!en known among the 
ancicjits for hi.s of wine, and is .several times 
quoted by Pliny (//• N. xx. l.'i, xxiv. 1)2, xxvi. 
8), Celsus [Dc Aledie. iii. 14. p. .'>!), Galen {Jje 
Compos. Aledk'uni. see. Locos, i.x. (>, vol. xiii. p. 
310; De (Jumpvs. At<di<nm. sec. Cen. vii. 7, vol. 
xiii. p. 1)8.5 ; l)e Antid. ii. 1, vol. xiv. p. 108), and 
Caeliiis Aurelianus (/)c .dew', ii. 31), j». 178). 

2. Another physician of the same name, who 
attendcsd A. Cluentius Avitus in tlm first century 
B. c., and who is called by Cicero “ inc'diens igno- 
bili.s, sed spectatns homo” {pro (Hueni. 1(1), must 
not be confounded Avith the ])receding. (W.A.tJ.J 

CLEGPllANTUS, one of the mythic iinen- 
tors of jiainting at ('oriiitli, aa'Iio is said to have 
followed Dmnaratus in his llight from Corinth to 
Etruria. (Plin. //.A’. xxxa\ .5.) [L. G. j 

CLK'OPHON (KAfoepeun). I. An Atiirnian 
demagogue, of ohsenro and, aecording to Aristo¬ 
phanes {Pan. f)77), of Thracian origin. 'I'he 
meanness of his birth is mentioned also by Aelian 
{V. H. xii. 43), and is said to have beqp one of 
the grounds on Avhich he was attacked by Plato, 
the comic poet, in his play called “■ Cleoplion.” 
(Schol. oaI Arisltyfih. L c.) Ho apjiears throughout 
his career in vehement opposition to the oligarchical 
party, of which his jiclitical contest with (’ritias, 
as referred to by Aristotle {Rhel. i. 15. § ] 3), is an 
instance; and we find him on three several occa¬ 
sions exercising his influence successfully for the 
prevention of peace with Sparta. The first of these 
was in b. c. 410, after the battle of Cyzicus, wlien 
very favourable tenns were oliered to the Athe¬ 
nians (Diod. xiii. 52, 53; Wess. ad loc,; Clinton, 
F. H. sub anno 410); and it has been thought 
that a passage in the “ Orestes” of Euripides, 
AA'hich was represented in B. c. 408, was pointed 
against Cleophon and his evil counsel. (Seel. 892, 
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—Kdrrl TyS* dvlorraTOi dvlip ris d0vp6y\o}a-(ro5, 
K. T. A.) The second occasion was after the battle 
of Arginiisao, b. c. 408, and the third after that of 
Aegospotami in the following year, when, resisting 
the demand of the enemy for the partial demolition 
of the Long Wails, he is said to have threatened 
death to any one who should make mention of 
pejicc. (Aristot. op. Schol. ml Aristojdi. Ram. 1528; 
Aesch. dc. Fals. Lep. p. 38, c, Cfcs. ]). 75; Thirl- 
wall’s Greece., vol. iv. pp. 89, 125, 158.) It is to 
the second of the aboA^e occasions that Aristoplianes 
n'fers in the last line of the “ Frogs,” Avliere, in 
allusion also to the foreign origin of Cleophon, the 
chorus gives him leave to fight to his heart’s con¬ 
sult in his native fields. During the siege of 
Athens by Lysander, b. r. 4()5, the Athenian 
council, in which the .oligarchical party had a 
majority, and Avhich had biaui denounci'd by Cleo- 
plion a.s a band of traitorous conspirators, were 
in.stigated by Satynis to imprison liini and bring 
him to trial on a charge of m'glect of military duty, 
Avhich, as Lysi.’is says, Avas a mere pretext. Be¬ 
fore a regular court of justice lie avouIiI doubtless 
have been acquitted, ami one Nicomaclius there¬ 
fore, who had been entrusted Avith a commission 
to collect the laws of Solon, was subormxl by his 
(•nemitis to faliricaUt a laAv for the occasion, invest¬ 
ing the council Avitli a shan; in the jurisdiction of 
the ca.se. This law is oacmi said to liave b«‘en 
shamelessly produced on the very day of the trial, 
and Cleophon of course Avas condemned and put to 
death,—not, hoAAOA'er, without opposition from the 
pe<»pl<*, since Xenoplum speaks of Ins losing his life 
in a. sedition. (Lys. c. Aieom. p. 184, c. Apor. p. 
130; Xeij. Ilril. i. 7. 35.) 'I’lie same year had 

already wiUu'ssed a strong attack on Cleophon by 
the comic }»oet I’lato in the play of that name 
aboA'e aliuded to, as Avell as the notices of him, not 
complimentary, in the “’Frogs” of Aristoplianes. 
If Ave may trii-st ilu' latter { '/'besm. 805), his pri¬ 
vate life Avas as jiroilignto as his public career Avas 
misrhieAou.s. By Isocrates also {de Pac. p. 174,1).) 
he is classed Avitli Jlypc'rbolus and contra.steii Avith 
the AA'orthies of the good old time, and Andocides 
mentions it as a disgrace tluit his liouse aa’.?s in¬ 
habited, during his exile, by Cleophon, tlie liarp- 
niannfacturer. (Andoc. de AIi/sl. p. 19.) On the 
other hand, lie cannot at any rate be reckoned 
among those Avho haA'c made a thriving and not 
over-honest tnule of patriotism, for wc learn from 
Lysias {dc Arid. lion. p. 150), that, though ho 
managed the affairs of the state for many years, lie 
died at last, to the surprise of all, in poverty. 
(Chmif). Meineke, /list. Crit. Com. Grace, p. 171 
&c.) 

2. A tragic poet of Athens, the name.s of ten of 
AA'hose dramas are given by Suidas {s. v.). He is 
also mentioned by Aristotle. {Poi'f. 2, 22.) [E. E.] 
CLEtlPTU'LEMUS (KA^oTTTtlAe/xos), a noble 
Clialcidian, Avhosc daughter, named Imbnoa, Aii- 
litichus the Great married Avheii he wintered at 
Chalcis in b. c. 1.92. (Polyb. xx. 8; Liv. xxxau, 

11; Diod. Frapin. lib. xxix.) 1 E. E. J 

(;LE(ySTKATUS (KAeoa-rpaTos), an astro¬ 
nomer of Tonedos. Censorinus (dc Die Aat. c. 18) 
considers him to have been the real inventor of the 
Octa'cteris, or cycle of eight years, which was used 
before the Metonic cycle of nineteen years, and 
which was popularly attributed to Eudoxus. Theo¬ 
phrastus {de. Sipn. Pluv. p. 239, ed. Basil. 1541) 
mentions him as a meteorological observer along 
3 F 2 
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with Matricetas of M(*thymna and Phacinus of 
Athens, and says that Meton was taught by Pha- 
eiuus. If, tlierefore, ('allistratus was ciniteinpomry 
with the latter, which howc'vcr is not clear, he 
must have lived before 01. 87. Pliny (/A N. ii. 
8) says, that Ana.viniandiir discovered the obliquity 
of the ecliptic in Ol. .')8, and that Cleostratns after¬ 
wards introduced the division of tlie Zodiac into 
signs, beginning with Aries and Sagittiirius. It 
seems, therefore, that he lived some time between 
n. c. 548 and 4.‘i‘3. llyginns {FoVt. Astr. ii. 1.3) 
says, that (.3eostratus first pointed out the two stars 
in Auriga calh'd llmdi. (Virg, .dew. ix. ()()8.) On 
the Octaeteris, sc<! Oeinimis, Mvvt. A sir. c. 0*. 
(Petav. Uravuhuf. p. .37.) 

(Ideler, Tirhuischc (.UironnIn<]i(\ vol. i. p, 805; 
Schaubach, iitsrh. d. Gr. Asirot,. p. l.Ofi; Pt.'tavins, 
J)<u‘tr. Tamp, ii. 2 ; Fabric, liihl. Graav. vol. ii. 
p. 82.) IW. F. 1).] 

CLKO'XENITS (KA.6o|€eo.v), was joint-author 
with one Deinocleitus of a somewhat cumln-ons 
syst(!m of telegnphlng, which Polybius explains 
(x, 45-47) with the rem:irk, that it had l)een coii- 
siderubly improved by himself. See Suidas, .v. r. 
KA.eo|6z/oy koX Aij/xJw'AttTov typa\pav vepl irupadou, 
Avliere Trepauv was the erroneous reading of the 
old editions. ( K. F.] 

CLFPSINA, the name of a patrician fumily'^ of 
tile Gemicia gens. « 

1. C. (jENia ins Clepsina, consid in n. r. 27(> 
with Q. Faliius Maximus (larges, in which year 
Pome was visited by a grievous pi'stilence (Oros. 
iv. 2), and a second time in 278 with Cn. (/’ornelius 
Plasio. (Fasti.) 

2. L. OisMTc ins Cj.ei’Sina, probably brother of 
the preceding, was consul in n.c. 271 with (h (^uinc- 
tius Claudus. 1 le was sent to subdue the ('anipanian 
legion, which under Decius .lubellius had revolted 
from the lloinans and made its('lf master of Phe- 
gium. Alter a long sii'ge, CJepslna took the town; 
lie straightway put to death all the loose vagabonds 
and robbers whom he found among tin' soldiers, but 
sent the remains of the legion (probabiy a few 
above .300, though the numbers vary in the differ¬ 
ent authorities) to Pome for trial, where they were 
scourged and beheaded. (Orns. iv. 8; Dionys. xx. 
7 in Mai’.s F.\cer})ta; Appian, S(fiii//. 0; Polyb. i. 
7 ; Liv. Fpil. 15 ; Zonar. viii. (i; Val. Max. ii. 7. 
4; 15; Frontiii. Slrutc<j. iv. 1. § ,'lo.) Orosiusand 
Dionysius are the only writers who mention the 
name of the consul, with the exc-eption of Appian, 
who calks him by mistake Fabricins; and even the 
twii former do not entirely agree. Orosius calls the 
consul CJenucius simply, .and places the capture of 
|{hegium in the year after that of Tarentum, by 
which L. (.ienucius would seem to be intended; 
Avhile Dionysius, on the other hand, mimes him C. 
(Jenucius, ami would thus appear to attribute tluj 
capture of the city to the consul of the following 
year (u. c. 270b [No. 1.] 

CLKTA. [CbiAKis.*] 

CLPMACUN, JOANNES 6 KAlfiOr 

ttos), surnamod the Learned (6 ISiicoharTTiKSs), a 
Greek writer wh(. lived in the sixth centnrvof the 
Christian aera, whose original name was Jo.annes, 
and who was called Cliraacus on account of a work 
written by him, wiiich was entitled KKlfia^. He 
took orders, and although the learned education 
which he h.ad received seemed to have destined 
him for a life among scholars, he lived during 
forty years with monks of the most rude and illi- 
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terate description, till he was chosen abbot of the 
convent on Mount Sinai, wherii he died at the age 
of one hundred, or th(;roabouts, on the 80th of 
March. 'J’he year of his death is uncertain, but 
it was probably in the beginning of the seventh 
century, (a. d. 000?’) The life of ("limacus, 
writt<*n by a Greek monk of the name of Daniel, 
i.s contained in IVibliotlieca Ihitrum Maxima,” in 
the Acta Sanctorum,” ad .30 diem Martii, in the 
editions of the works of Climacus, and in ^‘Johan- 
ni.s Glimaci, Johaimis Daimisccni, et Johannis 
Eleemosynarii Vitae,” &.c., t;d. Johannes V^icartius, 
.Josuita, Tournai, 1004, 4to. Two works of Cli¬ 
macus, who was a fertile writer on religions sub¬ 
jects, have been printed, viz.:—1. “ Scala P.'ira- 
disi” (KAfjUof), addressed to .lolin, abimt of the 
niona.steiy" of Pait))u, wliicli is divided into tliiity 
cba})ters, and treats on the means of attaining llie 
highest possible d(^gr(*e of religious ])erfection, A 
Latin tninslation of this work by Ambrosins, a 
(’amaldulensian monk, was pnblished at Venice, 
15.31, ibid. 150.0, Cologne, 158.3, ibid. 1508, with 
an exposition of Dionysius, a Carthusian friar; 
ibid: 1001, 8vo. 'I'lie Greek t(‘xt, with a Jjatin 
translation and the Scholia of Elias, archbislmp of 
Cn'U, was published togi'ther with the work of 
Climacus cited below, by Matthaeus Padcrus, 
Ihiris, 108.3, fo]. It is also contaitied, together 
with the previously nnmtiom'd Scholia of Elias, in 
the diU’enmt Hibliotheeae Patrum. In some MSS. 
this work has the titl(‘ riAo/rev UvfvfxariKai, or 
S])iritual 3'ables. 2. “ Liber ad Pastorem,” of 
whieli a I.atin transliitioji was ])ublisbed by tin* 
Ambro.sius nieiition<*d al»(»ve, and was re[»rijit<‘d 
sever/il times; tht‘ Gj'('(>k text with a Jjatin ver¬ 
sion was published, louL'tlit'r with the “ Seal.i 
Paradisi” and the Scholia of the archbisiiop Elias, 
by Paderus mentioned above. Puns, 1088, fol. 
liotb tlie.M* works of Climacus were translated into 
niodmii Gre<‘k Jind juiblislied by Maximus Margu- 
niiis, bishoj) of Cerigo, Veiiiee, 1500. (Fabric. 
Bdd. Gruac. ix. p. 522, t^c.; Cave, Hist. Lit. vol. 
i. p. 421, ad an. 504 ; Ilambcrger, ZurerViissifie 
NachrUMau von (/alakrten JMdnnarn,, vol. iii. p. 

407.) ‘ [W. P.] 

CJJ)A('J'NA or CLUACl'NA, a surname of 
Venus, under whieli she is nnmtioned at Pome in 
A'ery early times. (Liv. iii. 48.) The explanation 
given by Lactautius (</(; J’\ds. Italit/. i. 20), that the 
name tvas derived li'om the great sewer {Cloaca 
nuutima), wheir the image of the goddess was said 
to have been found in the time of king Tutius, i.s 
merely one of the unfortunate etymological specu¬ 
lations which we frequently meet with in the an¬ 
cients. There is no doubt that Pliny (//. N. xv. 
80) is right in saying that the name is derived 
from the ancient verb cloare or cluere, to wash, 
clean, or jmrify. 3'his meaning is also alluded to 
ill the trailition about the origin and worship of 
Venus Cloacina, for it is said that, when Tatius 
and Romulus were arrayed against each other on 
nccoiiiit of the rape of the Sabine women, and 
wlien the women j^revented the tw'o belligerents 
from bloodshed, both armies purified themselves 
with sacTi'd myrtle-branches on the spot which 
was afterwards occupied by the temple of Venus 
(’loacimu The supposition of some modern writers, 
that Clojicina has reference to the purity of love, is 
nothing but an attempt to intrude a modern notion 
upon tlie ancients, to whom it was quite foreign. 
(Hartung, IHe Ualig. d. I{dm» ii. p. 240.) [L. S.J 
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CLOUIA'NUS, mentioned by Cicero {ad Att. 

i. J 0), is the siinu; ns (hi. (hirnelius Ijcntulus Cio- 

dianus, consul n. c. 7-. [ liTSNTULUs.] 

CLO'DIUS, anotlior form of the name Claudnis, 
just ns wc find both ca/ulex' and codvji., rlausfrum 
and vLusti’uviy ca/tda and coda. In the latter times 
of the republic several of the Claudia ^jens, adopted 
exclusively the form C/m/ius^ otliers were called in- 
dilierently, sometimes (Haudiua and soinetimcis Cla- 
diiis : tinn'r lives an* given under Claudius. 

CLO'DTUS. 1. A physician, who must have lived 
in the first century n. c., as he was a pupil of As- 
clepiades of nitliynia. Oiu' of his works is quoted 
by Caelins Aun^lianus (/>e Murb. Vhnm. iv. !1, 
p. /ilb ; Do JMnrb. Aval. iii. 15, p. ‘J17) with re¬ 
ference to ascarides. 

2. L. (hodius, a native of Ancona, who was em¬ 
ployed by (Jjipianicus to poison Dinea in the first 
century B. c., and who is called by Cicero ( pro 
Cluent. c. 14) phannacopola ciri-nmforanens,” 
may })('rhaj)s be tin; same pt^rson as tlu' jireceding, 
though it is scarcely iirobable. [W. A. (J.] 
CLO'DIUS ALni'NUS. rALBiNus.j 
CLO'DIUS lUTllY'NTClJS. [.lii'niYNicus, 
mid (h.AUDius iS’o. <), p. 77a, 1),] 

CL(>'l)niS LICI'NIIS [Lk'inus.] 
CLC'DUJS MACMll. [Mackr.] 

CLO'DIUS (^UIKINA'LIS. [(^uikinalis.] 
CliO'DIIJS .SABI'NUS. [Sabinus.! 
CliO'Dins TURRl'NelS. LTuruints. j 
CLOl'/LIA, a Koman virgin, avIio was one of 
the iiostages given to Porseiia with other maidens 
and hoys, is said to have escaped from the J'itruscan 
camp, and to hav(i swum across the Tiber to Rome. 
She was sent back by the Romans to l*orsena, 
who was 80 struck with her gallant deed, that he 
not only set her at liberty, but allowed her to take 
with her a part of the hostiiges: she chose those 
who were under age, as they were most exposed 
to ill-treatment. I’orsena also rewarded her with 
a horse adorned witli splendid truiipings, and tin* 
Roman p<!Ople with the statue of a female on hoise- 
back, vvliich was i-rected in the Sacred Way. An¬ 
other tradition, of far less celebrity, related, that 
all the iiostages were massacred by Tarquiniiis 
with the exception of V^deria, who swum over the 
Tiber and escajied to Rome, and that the equestrian 
statue was erected to her, and not to Cloeliiu (Liv. 

ii. 1,‘i; Dionys, v. ,‘i:> ; Pint. PopNc. 19, Ill/mtr. 

Fcm. li.'rr. WiU’ria ef (VofUa; Flor. i. 10; Vul. 
Max. iii. 2. 2 ; Aurel, Viet, dc Vir. 111. 13; Dion 

(yass. in Rckker’s A need. i. p. 133. }> ; Plin. 11. N. 
xxxiv. (>. s. 13; Virg. Avn. viii. 0.51 ; .Iiiv. viii. 
2G.5.) 

CLOEIJA or CLUPETA GENS, patrician, 
of Alban origin, was one of the gentes minores, 
and was said to have derived its name from Clolius, 
a companion of Aeneas. (l*\'stns, s. v. CMia.) 
The name of the last king of Alba is said to have 
been C. Clnilins or Cloelius. lie led an army 
against Romo in the time of 'I'nllns Ilostiliiis, 
pitched his camp five miles from the city, and sur¬ 
rounded bis cncampnumt with a ditch, which con- 
tiinied to ho called after him, in subsequent ages, 
Possa Clui/ia^ Possiia Cluilki<\ or Possae C/oiUiae. 
While here, he died, and the Albans chose Mettus 
Fuffetius as dictator, in consequence of whose 
treachery the Romans destroyed Alba. Niebuhr, 
however, remarks, that though the Fossa Clnilia 
was undoubtedly the work of an Alban prince 
called Cluilius, yet that the story of the Alban 
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army encamping there was probably invented for 
the sake of .'iccuunting for this nanu!. (Liv. i. 2*2, 
23; Dionys. iii. 2-4 ; Fisstus, s. v. Ctorliur Fossae; 
comp. Liv. ii. 39 ; Dionys. viii. 22 ; Niebuhr, vol. 
i. ])]). 204, 313, n. 370.) 

Upon the destruction of Alba, the Cloelii were 
one of th<5 noble Alban houses enrolled in the Ro¬ 
man senate. (Liv. i. 30 ; Dionys. iii. 29.) They 
bore the surname Skmjlus, probably because tlie 
Albans were reganhid as a mixture of Siculians 
with Priscans. Tullus was perhaps another cog¬ 
nomen of this gens. See Clokmus Tullus. 

Tlic following coin of this gens contains on the 
ohv(‘r.se the head of Pallas, and on the reverse 
Victory in a bigji, w'ith the inserijition T. Clovli, 
Clouiius being an ancient form of the name. 



CLOE'LinS, an Aeijni.'in, tin* comm.andcr of a 
Volscian force, came to Is'siege Ardi'a, n. c. 443, 
invited by the jdebs of that town, who had been 
driven out of it by llu- optiniates. AVliile be Avas 
before tlie p!ac<!, the Romans, under tin; consiil 
M. (Jeganius, eame to the assistance of tin* ()])ti- 
mates, drew lines around the V^dsclans, and did 
not allow them to niareh out till they had surren¬ 
dered their g<*n(!ral, C3oelins, avIio adorned the 
triumjth of the consul .at Rome. (Liv. iv. 9, 10.) 
Pomp. PoKLirs (Irvccih s. 

PliOE'LlllS (iRAC'C’Il ns, th<! leader of the 
Aeqnians in b. c. 4.')3, suiTomuhal tin* consul L. 
Miniicius Auguriuus. who liad through fear shut 
hims<‘lf up ill his camp on Mount Algidns ; but 
('(K'lins was in his turn smTonndt'd liy tin* dictator 
L. (,|uinctins Papilolimis, w'lio liad come to relieve 
Minucins, and was thdivored up bv his own troops 
to the dictator. (Liv. iii. 2.5—23; Dionys. x. 22 
—*24.) The l<*g«‘ndary miture of this story as told 
by Livy Inus been pointed out. by Niehiihr (vad. ii. 
p. 2()3), who riMiiarks, that tlie Aeqiiian general, 
Coelius is again siirroundi-d and taken prisoner 
twenty years after at Ardea—a circumstance quite 
impossible, as no one wdio had been led in Iriiimpli 
in those days »'ver (“scaped execution. 

(’LOE'JjIUS TULIjUS, a Ihnnan ambassador, 

I who wais killed with his tliri'e colleagues by tlie 
Fidenates, in e. c. 4 33, ujion the instigation of 
Lar Tolumnius, king of the Veientes.. Statues of 
all four were placed on the Rostra, (’icero calls 
him Tullus Cluilius. (Idv. 17; Cic. I*hil. ix. 2; 
Plin, 11. N. xxxiv. (J. s. 11.) 

(.TjONAS (KAoj/av), a poet, and one of the 
earliest musicians of (ireece, w'as claimed by the 
Arcadians as a native of 'i'egea, but by the Roeo- 
tians as a native of Thebes. Ills age is not quite 
certain; but he probably lived a little later than 
Terpiuider, or he Avas his younger contemporary 
(about 620 B. u.). He excelled in the music of the 
flute, Avhich he is thought by some to have intro¬ 
duced into Greece from Asia. As might be ex¬ 
pected from the connexion between elegiac poetry 
and the flute music, lie is reckoned among the 
elegiac poets. Among the pieces of music which 
he composed Avas one ‘called Kh'yos. To him are 
ascribed the invention of the Apothetos and 
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Schoenium, and of Upoatp^lai. Mention is made of 
a choral song in which he used all the three ancient 
inodes of music, so that the first stroplie was Do¬ 
rian, the second Phrygian, and the third Lydian. 
(Pint, de Mus. .3. p. 11.3*2, c., 5. p. 1133, a., 8. 
p. 1134, a. b., 17. p. 113C, f.; Iloracl. Pont. p. 
140; Pans. X. 7. § 3.) [P. S.J 

CLr/NTlIS (KAoVioi). 1. The leader of the 
Boeotians in the war against Troy, was slain by 
Agenor. (Horn. //. ii. xv. 340; Diod. iv. 
07 ; Hygin. Fah. 07.) 

2. Two cnnipanions of Aeneas, the one of whom 
was slain by 'I'linius, and the other ])y M('ssa|uis. 
(Virg. vb'w. ix. .'>71, x. 7 !.0.) There is a fourtli 
mytliitxil ])ersoiiage of this name. (Ajiollod. iii. 12. 

LL.S.] 

CLOTH O. IMoiuAK.l 

CLUK'NTI A. 1. Sister of the elder A. Cluen- 
tias TIabittis. Site was oik' of tla^ numerous vvivi's 
of Statins Albius 0]ipiani(:iis, and, according to tin* 
represtMitation of Cicero, was poisoned by her liiis- 
baml {jtro Cliiwl. 10). This Clmuitia, in Orelli’s 
Onomasthon TttUktvani^ sr-enis to he confounded 
with her nieet*. [No. 2.! 

2. Daughter of the elder A. (’luentins Ilahifiis. 
Soon after her fatiier's detitii she married her first 
cousin A. Aurins Melinus, from wlioju she was 
Boon divorc('d in ord('r to make way for her own 
mother, Sassia, wlio had conceived a passion for the 
Itushand of her (laught<'r. {I'm CUn-ul. .0.) | W.lL | 

L. CJAJLLN'l'lllS, called A. Cluentius by Eu- 
tropius (v. 3), was one of the generals of the Ita¬ 
lians in the Social W’av. He gained a victory 
over Sulla in the m'iulibourliood of Pompeii, bat 
was soon after defeated Avitli great loss Ity Sulla, 
B. c. 8.0. 'I’liirty thousand of his men are said to 
have fallen in tludr flight toward.s Nola, and tweiit}' 
thousand, among whom was Cluentius liimself, be¬ 
fore the walls of that town, as tiu* inhahilanls 
would admit tJieui hy only one gate, for fear lest 
Sulla’s troops should ruHi in with them. (Ajtpian, 
7h C. i. .")0; Kutrop. /. e.; comp. Cic. dr Die. i. 33; 
Val. j\Tax. i. (!. 4 } 4 ; Plin. 7 /. N. xxii. (i. ) 

A. CLlJK'N'l’IHS HAHUTHS. 1. A native 
of Larinum, liighly respected and esteemed not 
only in Ins own municipiuui but in tin* wliole siir- 
roumling country, on account of his ancient des¬ 
cent, unblemished reputation, and great moral 
worth. He married Sassia, and died in B. 8 o, 
leaving one son and one daugiiter. {I’m ('lurui. h.) 

In modern editions of Cicero the cognomen 
ArUus iinifonnly appears instead of UabUiix^ hav¬ 
ing been first introduced, in o]i{)ositlon to all the 
best Mss. both of Cicero ajjd Quintilian, by Lam- 
biniis at the suggestion of Cujaccius, who main¬ 
tained, that llubttm must in every case bo consi¬ 
dered as a corruption of the transcribers, and aj>- 
pealod for the eonhnnatinn of his oj)inion to tlic 
Florentine MS. of the Digest (48. tit. 1.9. s, 39), 
where', however, upon examination the reading is 
found to be AhiUts. Accordingly, Orelli, following 
Niebulir and Classen, has restored tho ancient 
form in his Onoinasticon, although not in the text 
of the oration. {IHieinischcs Aluscutn for 1827, 
p. 223.) 

2. Son of the foregoing and his wife Sassia, was 
also a native of Larinum, bom about b, c. 103. 
{Pro Cluent. 5.) In B. c. 74, being at Home, be 
accused his own step-father, Statius Albius Oppia- 
nicus, of having attempted to procure bis dc.ath by 
poiNon. Tile cause was heard before a certain C. 
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I Junius during a period when a strong feeling pre¬ 
vailed with regard to the venality of the criminal 
I judices, who were at that epoch selected from the 
senate exclusively. Shortly befons the trial, a re¬ 
port was spread abroad, and gained general credit, 
that bribery had been extensively practised by 
those interested in the result. Accordingly, when 
a verdict of guilty was j)ronoiinced by a very small 
majority, including several individuals of notori¬ 
ously bad character, when it became known that 
one of the concilium .had been irregularly intro¬ 
duced, and had voted against tlu; defendant with¬ 
out lu'aring tlie evidence, and when, above all, it 
was ascertained beyond a doubt tliat one of the 
most infamous of the judices who had condemned 
Uppiaiiicas had actually received a largo sum of 
money for distribution among liis fellows, the be¬ 
lief l)ecame univt'isal tliat Cluentius had by the 
bnilcst practices oliLaincd the conviction of an iii- 
nocc'iit man. Indignation In.-ing thus strongly ex¬ 
cited, it was exhibited most unequivocally. No 
opportunity was allowed to jiass of indicting con¬ 
dign punishment on the obno.vions judi('cs. Junius, 
the judex quaestionis, a man rising nifndly to eini- 
iK'iice, was forced by the popular clamour to retire 
from jmblic life; Cluentius and nuniy others of 
those concerned w<'re di.sgraced by the censors, and 
tin* J/idiciuni Juuutnum or Albkinuin Jmlinum 
became a by-word for a corni])t and tinrighteous 
judgment, no one being more ready to take advan- 
tag<^ of the outcry than (!icero liimsidf, when in¬ 
sisting, at the trial of Verres, on the necessity of 
obliterating the foul stain which had thus sullied 
the reputation of tho Roman courts, {hi fWr. act. 
i. 19, 13— <iU 2 >ro ((irci/i. 19; Rseudo-Ascon. in 
I’err. act. i. p. 141 ; Scliol. Cronov. p. 39.'), ed. 
Oivlli.) 

Fight years after these events, in B. c. GG, (Qu¬ 
entins was himself accused by young Oppianicus, 
son of SUitius Albiius who liad died in the interval, 
of throe distinct acts of ])oisoinng, two of which, it 
was alleged, had provi'd successful. The attack 
was conducted by T. Accius Pisauronsis; the de- 
h'jice wjus undertaken by Cicero, at that time 
praetor. It is perfectly clear, from tlie whole te¬ 
nor of the remarkable speech delivered upon this 
occasion, from the Binall space devoted to the refu¬ 
tation of the above cliarges, and from the meagre 
and defective evidence by wliich they were sup¬ 
ported, that comparatively little iinportjince was 
attached to tluuu by tho pio.secutor, that they W’cro 
merely employed as a plausible pretext for bring¬ 
ing Cluentius before a Roman court, and that his 
enemies grounded their hopes of success almost 
entiri'ly upon the jirejudice which w^as known to 
exist in men’s minds on account of the Judicium 
Juvimnim., —a prejudice wliich had already proved 
the ruin of many others wlien aiTuigned of various 
oircnces. Hence it would appear that the chief 
object kept in view by Accius in his opening ad¬ 
dress was to refre.sh tlie meinorics of his hearers, 
to recall to their recollections all tho circumstances 
connected with the previous trial, and the punish¬ 
ments which had been inflicted on the guilty 
judices. Consequently, the greater portion of tho 
reply is devoted to the same topics; the principal 
aim of Cicero was to undeceive his audience with 
regard to the real state of tlio facts, to draw a 
vivid picture of the life and crimes of tlie elder 
Oppianicus and Rassia, proving them to be mon¬ 
sters of guilt, and thus to remove the “ inveterata 
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invidia” which had taken such deep root against 
his client. Following the example of his antago¬ 
nist, he divid(?s the subject into two heads: 1. The 
invulia or prejudice which prevailed. 2.1'lie crinum 
or specific ollenccs libelled; but while fiv(i-sixths 
of the pleading are devoted to removing the for¬ 
mer, the latter is dismissed shortly and con ternp- 
tuonsly as almost unworthy of notice. A critical 
analysis of the whole will be found in the well- 
known lectures of Illair upon rhetoric and belles- 
lettres, who has selected the oration as an excel¬ 
lent examjtle of managing at tin* lair a comjilox and 
intricate cause with order, elegance, and force. 
And certainly nothing can be more admirable than 
the distinct and lucid exposition by which wo arc 
made acfiuaintcd with all the details of a most in¬ 
volved and perplexing story, the steady precision 
with which we sire guided through a frightful and 
entangled labyrinth of domestic crime, and th(! 
apparently plain stniightforward simplicity with 
which ever}’^ circumsUinee is brought to bcai’ u])on 
the exculpation of the impcacliecl. Wc; arc told 
(Qnintil. ii. 17. $ 21), that Cicero having procured 
an accpiittid by his eloquctict*, lioasted tliat he had 
sjiread a mist before the jndices; but so artfully 
are all the parts connected ajid combined, that it is 
very (litficult, in the absenoc^ of the evidemee, to 
discnvi*r llic suspicious and wivdc priints of the 
narrative. In (iiio place only do we detect a so¬ 
phism in the reasoning, wlilcli may involve im])or- 
tant cons(*(.iu(;nc(!S. It is freely confessed that 
bribery liad been extensively enqiloyed at the trijil 
of Oppianieiis; it is admittcul with ostentatious 
candour that this Jiribery must have been the work 
either of Cluentius or of (.)])]tianicus; it is fully 
proved that the latter had bimpcred with Staieiius, 
who had undertaken to suborn a majority of those 
associated with him; and then the conclusion is 
triumphantly drawn, tliat since Oppianicus was 
guilty, Cluentius must luivc been innocent. But 
another contingency is carefully kejit out of view, 
namely, that both may have been guilty of the 
attempt, although one only was successful; and 
that this wjis r(*ally the truth appears not only 
probable in itself, but had been broadly asserted 
by Cicero himscilf a few years before. {In Verr. 
Act i. 1.'}.) Indeed, one grcjit difficulty under 
which he laboured throughout arose from the sen¬ 
timents wliich he had formerly expressed with so 
little res(n‘V('; and i^ccius did not fail to twit him 
with this iiicousisteney, while great ingenuity is 
displayed in liis struggles to escape from the di¬ 
lemma. Taken as a wliole, the spei-ch for Cluen¬ 
tius must be considered as one of (ficero’s highest 
eflbrts. (Comi). Quintil. xi. 1, S bl-1 [W. U. | 

CLUI'LI US. I Cloklia (ikns and Cloklius.] 

CLU'VIA, FAU'CULA LCluviiJ, a Capuau 
courtezan, who lived in the time of the s<;cond 
Punic war. yhe earned the good-will of the Ho¬ 
mans by secretly sujiplying the Homan prisoners 
with food. When Capua was taken, it. c. 210, 
her property and liberty were restored to her by 
a special decree of the stmate. (Liv. xxvi. 33, 
34.) ^ [C. P.M.] 

CLU'VIUS, the name of a family of (Campanian 
origin, of whom we find the following mentioned :— 

1. C. Cluvius Saxula, praetor in b. c. ]7o, 
and again in b. c. 173 praetor peregrinus. (Liv. 
xli. 22, 33, xlii, 1.) 

2. Sp. Cluvius, praetor in b. c. 172, had Sar¬ 
dinia as his province. (Liv, xlii. 9, 10.) 
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3. C. Cluvius, legate in it. c. 168 to the consul 
L. Aemilius Paullus in Macedonia. (Liv. xliv.40.) 

4. C. Cluvius, a Homan knight, a contempo¬ 
rary of Cicero, was judex in a suit lietvveeri C 
Fannins Chaerea and Q. Flavius, about it. c. 76. 
(Cic. pro Com. xiv. 14—16.) 

h. M. Cj-uvius, a wealthy banker of Puteoli, 
with whom Cicero was on intimate terms. In h.c;. 
.51, Cicero gave him a letter of introduction to 
Tbernuis, who was propraetor in Asia, whither 
Cluvius was going to collect soim; debts due to him 
from various cities and individuals. In his will 
lu; b(‘qneathed part of his prnpei’ty to Cicc.'ro. (( ’ic. 
ad AH. vi. 2, ad Fum. xiii. ah’, ad Alt. xiii. 46, 
xiv. ,9.) 

6. C. Clitv'ji^s, made (ronsul suffectus in b. c. 29 
by Augustus. (Dion Cass. lii. 42.) It was pro¬ 
bably this Cluvius who in B. c. 4.5 was appointed 
by Cbiesar to superintend the assignment of lands 
in (Jallia trisal})imi, when Cicero wrote to him on 
behalf of the town of Atella. {Ad fdm. xiii. 7.) 
This Kiiiic Cluvius also is probably referred to in 
a funeral oration of tin; age of Augustus. (^Orelli, 
Jnsrr. No. 40.5.9.) 

'J'lie annexed coin, struck in the third dictator¬ 
ship of Caesar, seems to belong to this Cluvius. 
Its obverse represents the head of Victory, with 
Cae.«:ar T)fc. 'I'er. ; its reverse J'allas, with C. 
Clovi PiiAior. 



7. M. Cluvius Hupus, consul suffectus in a. d. 
45. (.Joseph. Antiq. ii. 1 ; Suet. Nr.r. 21; Dion 
Cass. Ixiii. 14.) He was governor of Ilispania in 
the time of (iaiba, b. c. 6.9. (Tac. Hid. i. 0.) On 
the death of Oalba he first swore allegiance to 
Utlio, but soon afterwards lie appears as a p.'irtisan 
of Vitellius. llilarius, a freedmau of Vitellius, 
having accused him of asjiiring to the independent 
government of Spain, Cluvius went to Vitellius, 
who was then in (iallia, and succeeded in clearing 
himself. He nunained in the suite of the emperor, 
though he still retained the goveriinient of his pro¬ 
vince. (Tac. Ulsi. ii. 65.) Tacitus speaks of him 
{Jlist. iv. 43) as distinguished alike for his wealth 
and for his tdoquence, and says, that no one in the 
time of Nt;ro luul been oudangerod by him. In 
tlie games in whieli Nero made his ajiiK^aranco, 
Cluvius acted as herald. (Suet. Nvr. 21 ; Dion 
Cass. Ixiii. 14.) It is probably this same Cluvius 
whom we find inentioiu'd as an historian. He 
wrote an account of tlie times of Nero, (iaiba, 
Otho, .and Vitellius. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 20, xiv. 2; 
Plin. Ep. ix. 1,9. § .5.) [C. P. M.] 

CLY'MENE {KKvpfvp). 1. A daughter of 
Oceanus and Thetys, and the wife of .Tapetus, by 
whom she becaiuo the mother of Atlas, Prometheus, 
and others. (Hesiod. Thaop. 3.51, 507 ; comp.Virg. 
Grort/. iv. 315 ; Scliol. ad Fiml. Ol. ix. 68 ; Hygin. 
Fub. 156.) 

2. A daughter of Iphis or Minyas, and the wife 
of Phylacus or Cephalus, by whom she became the 
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mother of Tphiclus and Alcimede. (Pans. x. 29. 
§ 2 ; Ifom. Od. xi. 325: 8chol. ad ApoUiuL Rhad. 

i. 45, 230.) According to flesiod {ap. EH!ttath.(td 
Horn. p. 1689; comp. C)v. J\Ivi. i. 756, iv. 204), 
she was the mother of Pluiotoii by Helios, aud ac¬ 
cording to Apollodorus (iii. 9. § 2), also of Atalante 
by Jasus. 

3. A relative of Mt-nelaus and a companion of 
Helena, together with wliom slui was carried oll'b}’ 
Paris. (Horn.//, iii. 141 ; Dictys f’ret. i. 3, v. 13.) 
After the taking of Troy, when the booty was dis¬ 
tributed, Clymeiie was givc'ii to Acanias. She was 
represented as a captive by J*olygnotns in tlie 
Tj(!scho of J)elj)hi. (I’aiis. x. 26. g 1 ; comp. ()v. 
JJvr. xvii. 267.) Thi*re are s(*veral otlier mythical 
personages of this name. (Horn. Jl. xviii. 47 ; 
Hvirin. /'a6. 71; Apollod. iii. 2. § 1, <S:c.; Pans. 
x.’24. 3.) fL. S.] 

(Hj Y'M I'lNTTS (KAu/a,67o>v). 1. A sonof Cardis 
in (Jrc'te, who is said to have conn; to Elis in the 
fiftieth y(‘ar after the flood of Dc'iicalion, to have 
restored the ()lyin})i(“ grnnes, and to hav(‘ erected 
jdtars to Ilerach's, from wliom he was descended. 
(PauM. V. 8. g J, 14. g t), \i. 21. g 5.) 

2. A son of (’aeneus or Schoenus, king <»f Ar¬ 
cadia or (»f Argfts, was married to Epicaste, by 
whom he had among other children a daughter 
Har}»alyco. He; entertained an unnatural love for 
his daughter, and after having comnntt(‘d incest 
■w'ith her, ho gave lier in marriag<‘ t(» Alastor, Imt 
afterwards took her away from him, and again 
lived with her. Ilarpalyee, in order to avenge her 
father’s crime, slew her younger brotlnw, or, ac¬ 
cording to others, lier own sim, and ]!laced hisfl(‘sh 
jirepared in a disli })efoi’e h(?r father. She herself 
was thereupon changed into a bird, and (.’lymeims 
hung himself. <llygin. I'ab. 242, 246, 255; 
Partheii. Erot. 13.) 

3. A son of Presbon aTid king of Orcliomonos, 

who was married to Minya. (I’aiis. ix. 37. ^ I, 
&C.; Apollod. ii. 4. ^ 11; llygin. Eid>. I I.) 'J'lmrc 
are several other mythical ju'rsoiiages of this name, 
(llygin. Fuh. 154; Pans. ii. 35. 3; ()v. 5/»Y. v. 

98; comp. Ar/niAK,\.) | E. S.] 

CliYTAEMN MSTHA ( ), a 

daughter of Tyndarens and Lerl.-i, and .sister of 
Castor, Tiinandra, and IMiilonoe, and half-sister of 
Pol 3 'deuces and Helena. She w'as married to 
Aganu;nmon. (Apollod. iii. It), g 6, \e.) For the 
particulars of the stories about lier see Ac.awkm- 
NON, Akuisthus, Ohkstes. [E. S.J 

CEY'4TE (KAurfr;), the name of three mytliical 
personages, (lies. I'licop. 352 ; Ov. ]\Icf. iv. 305 ; 
Pans. X. 30. ^ 1 ; 'iV.etz. ad huvoph. 421.) IL. S.J 
CEY'TIUS (KAvtiov). 1. A son of Eaonualon 
and father of tkdetor and Procleia, was one of the 
Trojan elders. (Horn. IL iii. 147, xv. 419; Pans. 
X. 14. § 2.) 

2. A son of tlie Oechalian king Enrytus, w<is 
one of tlie Argonauts, and was killed during the 
expedition by Heracles, or according to others liy 
A(;etes. (Apollon. Rlmd. i. 86 ; Schol. ad Soph, 
'I'ruch. 355; llygin. Fal>. 11.) Th<*re are several 
other mythical iKU’sonages of this name. (I^uis. vi. 
17. g 4j Ov. Met. v. 140; Ajiollod. i. 6’, § 2 ; 
Virg. Am. ix. 774, x. 129, 325, xi. 666.) [L.S.] 
CLYTUS (KAutos), the name of three mythical 
j)ersonages. (Hygin. Fab. 124, 170; Ov. Met, 
V. 87.) IE. S.] 

CLYTUS (KAutos), a Milesian and a disciple 
of .Vrlstotle, W'as the author of a work on the his- 
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tory of his native city. The two passages cf 
Athenaeus (xii. p. 540, d., xiv. p. 655, b.), in 
whicli this w'ork is quoted, must be assimilated to 
one another either by reading KAuVoy in tiio first 
or KAetTos in the second, for it is clear that 
reference is made in both to the same author and 
the same tnratisc. In the passage of Diogenes 
Eaiirtius (i. 25),—--Kal aurds Se (prjaiv^ (is 'Hpair- 
iWopei, k. t. A.,— Meiiagins propos(?s, with 
much .show of probability, the substitution of 
KAutos fur adT^y, as a notice of I'hales w'ould 
naturally llnd a place in an account of Mihitus. 
It does not ap])ear wliat ground there is for the 
as.sertioii of Vossius {t/r. Hint, ft race. p. .01, ed. 
W't'stmmaun), thatClytus accompanied Alexander 
on his expedition. The jiassagc in Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus to wliich he refers (ix. 3, eastern. § 1), speaks 
only of the Cleitus who was murdered by the 
king. [E. E.] 

CNA'dlA (Kua 7 ta), a surname of Artemis, 
dcM'ivod from Cnageiis, a Laconian, who aceorapa- 
ui«“d tin; Dioscuri in their Avar against Aphidna, 
ami AA'as made })risoner. He was sold as a. slave, 
and carried to Crete, where he serv<*d in the tem¬ 
ple of Artemis; but he esea})ed from thence Avith 
u priestess of the goddess, Avho carried her statue 
to Sparta. (Pans. iii. 18. g 3.) [L. S.] 

CNEMUS (K»'7j/ioy), tiie Spartan liigh admiml 
(I'audpxos) in the second year of the Peloponnesian 
war, Ji. c. 430, made a descent upon Zaeyntlius 
with loot) Lacedaemonian hojilites ; but, after 
ravaging tlie i.slan(l, Avas oblig(‘d to retire Avithout 
reducing it to sulanission. Cn(;miis was continued 
ill his oHiee of admiral next year, though the regu¬ 
lar term, at least a few years subs(‘qiienily, was 
only one year. In the second year of his command 
(n. r. 429), he Avas sent Avith 1000 lioplites again 
to co-oj)(‘rat<‘ Avith the Ambraeians, wlio wished to 
subdue Acaruauia and to revolt from Athens. He 
put hiniself at the; )u;ad of the Ambraeians and 
their barliarian allies, iiiA'aded Acarnania, and pe¬ 
netrated to StratiKs, the eliief toAvn of the country. 
But here liis barbarian allii's were defeated by the 
Aiubraciaus, and l;e was obliged to abandon the 
expedition altogether. Meantime the I’eloponiie- 
siau fl(‘et, which was intended to co-operate Avith 
the land forces, had been defeated by Pliormio 
Avitli a far smaller number of ships. Enraged at 
this disaster, and suspecting the incompetcncy of 
the cominarubu's, the Laeedilhmoiiiaiis sent out 
Timoerates, Ibasidas, aud liycophron to assist 
Cneiuus as a council, and Avith instructions to pre¬ 
pare for bglitiiig a. second battle. After refitting 
their disabled vessels and obtaining reinforcements 
I'rom their allies, by Avhich their number was in¬ 
creased to KOA’ciity-five, Avhile Pliormio had only 
twenty, the Lacedaemonian commanders attiicked 
the Athenians off Naupactus, and though the lat¬ 
ter at first lost several shijjs, and AV'ere nearly 
d(‘feated, they evioitually gained the day, and 
recovered, AA'ith one exception, all the ships which 
had be(*n previously captured tlie enemy. After 
this, Cnonms, llnisidns, and the other Peloponne¬ 
sian coninianders formed the design of surprising 
Peiraccus, and would probably have succeeded in 
their attemyit, only their courage failed them at 
the time of execution, and they sailed to Salarais 
instead, thenffiy giving the Athenians notice of 
their intention. (Thiie. ii. 66, 80— 93 ; Diod. xii. 
47, *Slc.) 

C’NEPII. [Cnupiiis.] 
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CNI'DIA (KviZla)^ a Burname of Aphrodite, 
derived from the town of Cnidus in Caria, for 
wliici) Praxiteles made Ills celebrated statue of the 
goddess. The statue of Aphrodite known by the 
name of the Mcdicean Venus, is considered by 
many critics to be a copy of the Cnidian Aphrodite. 
(Paus. i 1. § 3 ; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 6; Lucian, 
Amor. 13 ; Ilirt, Mylliol. Bihlerh. p. 57.) [L. S.] 

CNO'PIAS (KvojTTtas), of Aloriis, an officer 
who, having seen some active service under Deme¬ 
trius 11. and Antigonus Doson, was one of those 
employed by Agathoclcs and Sosibius, ministers of 
Ptoliuny IV. (I*liiIopator) to superintend the pro¬ 
vision of arms and the choice and training of the 
troops wlicn Pg^^pt wtis threatened with war by 
Antioclnis the (Treat in n. c. ‘219. Cnopias is said 
by Polybius to liavo performed the duty entrusted 
to him with ability and zeal. (v. (>3—0.5.) [K. E.] 

CN(JSSlJiS (Kvchxto-o's), tlie autlior of a work on 
the geograj)hy of Asia {yi(aypa<!(>iH6. rrjs Aarlas) 
quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhf)dius 
(iv. 2{)'2). The name is perliaps corrupted. (Voss. 
Hhtor. (•racr. p. 420, (‘d. Westernuinn.) [P. S.] 

CN Ill’ll IS (Kvo«i0ii), an Egy{)tian divinity, so 
called hy Strabo (xvii. p..50’2); while other writers, 
such as Plutarch, probably more in cmilbraiity 
with the genuine Egyptian name, call him Cni'plt 
(Kvrjc^)). Plutarch {ilo h. H Os. ‘21) states, that all 
the I'lgyptians contributed to th<? maintenance of 
the sacred animals, with the exception of the inha¬ 
bitants of TliehaYs, who did not worship any mortal 
divinity, but an unborn and an immortal one, 
who]u tliey called Ciieph. 'I’his sbitemcnt would 
lead us to the belief, that the inhabitants of Tht?- 
baVs worshi])pe,d some spiritual divinity to the ex¬ 
clusion of all others, and that consequently their 
r<'Iigioii was of a pun'r and more refined nature 
than that of the otluir Egyptians; but we know 
from other sources, that in 'I'hebais, as well as in 
other places, animals were worsliii)ped, such as the 
croeodile (llerod. ii. (JO), the eagle (Diod. i. ft/ ; 
Strab. xvii. p. 55.0), the ram f AsrAioN), and a kind 
of harmless snak«!. (IJ<‘rod. ii. 74.) 'J’lie god 
('m'])h himself was worshipjHul in tlu* form of a 
serpent, as we Itiarn from Strabo ami Eusebius 
{/‘rarp. J<Ji\ i, lO), the latter of whom states, that 
('ueph was calhal hy the. J’hoenicians Agathodae- 
niori, a name which occurs also in coins and iii- 
.scrij)tions of the time of the Jlomaii empii-e, in 
which the god him.self is represented in tlie fonn 
of a serpent. It was probably the idea of which 
the serpent is the symbol, that gave rise to the 
opinion of Plutarch and others, that Cneph was a 
spiritual divinity; and when this notion had once 
hecoine (;.stiiblished, tlie syinhol of the god became 
a matter of less inqiortance, and was changed. 
Thus Eusebius {Prarp. Ev. iii. 11) informs us, 
that the Egyptians called the creator and ruler of 
the world (drjpiovpyds) Cneph, and tliat he was 
represented in the fonn of a man, with dark com- 
))lexion, a girdle, and a sceptro *in his hand. 
Cneph produced an egg, that is, the world, from 
his mouth, and out of it arose the god I’htha, 
whom the Greeks called Hephaestus. Most mo¬ 
dern writers entertain about Cneph the sjime or 
nearly the same views as were propounded by the 
Greek philosophers, and accordingly regard him as 
the eternal spirit, and as the author of all that is 
in the world. Cnuph.i is said to signify in the 
Coptic language the good spirit, like Agathodaemon. 
(Jablonsky, I\.uith. Aa/yitt. i. 4.) [L. S.] 
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COBIDAS, JOANNES, a Graeco-Roman ju¬ 
rist, who seems to have lived shortly after the time 
of Justinian. His name is spelt in various ways, 
as Gobidus, Cobidius, &c. He is one of the Greek 
jurists whose commentaries on the titles “ de Pro- 
curatoribus et Defensibus” in the Digest and the 
Code (which titles, translated into Greek and ar¬ 
ranged, eonstitut(! the eighth book of the Basilica) 
were edited by D. Ruhnkenius and first published 
in the third and fifth volumes of Meermann’s The¬ 
saurus, Extracts fi’om the commentaries of Cobi- 
d.as on the Digest arc sometimes appended as notes 
to the Basilica, and somctiim^s the Scholiasts on 
the Basiliai cite Cohidas. (Hasil. ed. Ileimhacli, 
i. pp. 359, 794, ii. p. 10.) In lidsil. (ed. Eabrot.) 
iii. p. 182, Cohidas is found citing (Jyrilhis and 
Steplianus, contemporaries of Justinian, and in no 
extant passagi^ docs he refer to the Novellac of 
Leo; though Nic. (’omnenus (Prarnot. MysUuj. 
p. 372) mentions a (Jf>bidas, logotheta geiiici, who 
wrote scholia on the Novellae of Leo. Cohidas is 
cited by Balsamo. {Ad Noinocmi, FhotiiinJust.et 
Voell. HiU. Jur. (\tnov., p. 1118.) 

(Jobidas, the commentator on the Digest, is usu¬ 
ally ideiitifi<‘d and may perhaps be the same with 
the Joannes Cubidius (Cobidius, Convidius, &c.) 
who wrotii a Iloii'aAioT', or treatise on punishments. 
()1 this jurist and professor (antecessor) Suarez 
{Xotit. liifsU. ^ ‘27) says, that Ant. Augustinus 
jiossessed some works or portions of works in ma¬ 
nuscript. Souk; fragments of the TloivaKiou arc 
preserved in the appendix to the Ecloga of Leo 
5Uid (Jonstantinc. This ajijiondix consists of legal 
writings, childly of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
and was publislied from a Parisian manuscript by 
C. E. Zachariac in his work entitled Anrcdtda. 
(Lips. 1843, p. 191.) (Zachariae, J/i^L Jar. 
Oratro-h'om. p. 30; lleinihach, Anacdota^ i. p, 
Ixxxiii; Pulil, ud Snares. Not'd. Ikisil. p. 1.37, n. 
(»); Eahric. Ji'iU. (truer, x'ii. p. 503.) [.I. T. G.J 

CO'CALl.^S (Kw/caAor), a mythical king of 
Siciljs who kindly received Daedalus on his flight 
from Crete, and afterwards killed Alinos, who 
came with an army in pursuit of liim. According 
to others, Minos was killed by tlie daughters of 
(Jocalus. (Diod. iv. 78, 80 ; Ilygin. Pab. 44 ; 
Pans. vii. 4. § 5.) [L. S.] 

COCCEIA'N LIS, .SA'LVIUS, the son of the 
brother of the emperor Otho, was quite a youth at 
his uncle’s death in a. d. (19. He wao afterwards 
put to death by Doinitian for celebrating his uncle’s 
birthday. Plutarch calls him Cocceius, Imt Coc- 
ci'ianus seems the correct form. (Tac. Hist. ii. 48 ; 
Plat. Oth. 1(1; yiiet. Otk. 10, Domit. 10.) 

COCCEIUS, tlie name of a family which is 
first mentioned towards the latter end of the re¬ 
public, and to which the emperor Nerva belonged. 
All the members of this family bore the cognomen 
Nerva. 

COCCUS {Koickos), an Athenian orator or rlie- 
torician, was, according to Siiidas (s. v.), a disciphi 
of Isocrates, and wrote rhetorical discourses (Ao- 
7 ouy (triTopiKovs). A passage of Quintilian (xii. 
10) has been thought to imply that Coccus lived 
at an earlier period than Isocrates and even Ijvsias; 
but it seems that Quintilian is speaking of the 
compar.ativc distinction of the orators he mentions, 
rather than of their time. [P. S.J 

COCLES, llORA'TIUS, that is, Iloratius the 
“one-eyed,” a hero of the old Roman lays, is said 
to have defended tlie Sublician bridge along with 
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Sp. liartiiis and T. Henninius against the whole 
Etruscan army under Porsena, while the Romans 
broke down the bridge beliind them. When the 
work was nearly finished, lloratius sent back his 
two companions, and withstood alone the attacks 
of the foe, till the crash of tiio falling timbers and 
the shouts of the Romans announced that the 
bridge was d(‘stroyed. 'J'hen he ymiyed to father 
Tibcriniis to take bim and his arms in charge;, 
and forthwith [)liinged into the stream and 
swam across to tin; city in safi'ty amid tin; arrows 
of the eiKMiiy. 'I'lie stat(‘ raised a statue to his 
honour, whieh was ])laced in tin; coniiLium, and 
allowi'd him as niiieh land as he could plougli nmnd 
in one day. 'I’ln; citizens, too, wlnm the famine 
was raging, deprived tlnmiselves of food to support 
him. This statue was afterwards struck by light¬ 
ning, and the Etruscan hanisi)ices, who had been 
crmsulted rc;spectlng tin' prodig}', envious of the 
glory of Ronu', caused it to be placed on a lower 
spot, where the sun never slnnu; upon it. Rut 
their trcaclu'ry was diseoNa'red ; they were put to 
d<'ath, and tlie statue was y)lae<'d in a higher spot 
on the Vulcaiial al)ov(‘ the Comiiium, which brought 
good fortuin; to the state. 'This st(»ry is related 
by A, (lellius (iv. and explains tin; fact why 
some writers S[)eak of the statue being in tin* (.-0111 i- 
tiurn, and others in the Vnlcanal. The statin; still 
existed in tin; time of Pliny {ff- N'. xxxiv. .a. s. 11) 
—an irrefragalde proof of the trutli (d the st<u'y ! 
Few legends in Komari story were more celebrated 
than this gallant deed of lloratius, and almost all 
Homan writers t.<'ll ns, 

“JIow well lloratius ki'pt t!ie bridge; 

In the bravi; d:i\s of old." 

(liiv. ii. 10 ; l>ioiiys. v. 1.’4, "Jo ; Val. Max. iii. *2. 
§ 1; Flor. i. 10 ; Atirel. Viet. Hr. lU. 11; Pint. 

10 ; Senec. Kp. 120, Ac.) 

Polybius relates (vi. !i/i) the h'gend diff<;r(;ntly. 
According to his description, lloratius defeinl(;d 
the bridge alone, and pi'rished in tin; river. Mr. 
Macauley observes {JiUifa of Ancient Home., p. R'i), 
with much jirobability, that it is likely that tliere 
were two old Roman lays about tin; defence ol the 
bridge; and that, while the story which Livy has 
transmitted to ns was pn;fi;rred by the multitude, 
the other, which ascribed tlie whob; glory to Hora- 
tius alone, may have been the favourite of the 
lloratian house, ((hunpare Niebuhr, i. p. r>4’2.) | 

The annexed coin, which bears on it the name 
of thndes, was doubtless struck by some member i>t 
the lloratian house, but at what time is uncertain. 
The obverse represi'uts the head of Pallas, the 
r(;verse the Rioscuri. A facsimile of this coin, 
with the addition of the legend liui’. (bvKs. Tuamn. 
A VC. CiKK. Rai;. P. 1’. Rksc., that is, Jm/mrafor 
Caesar 'J'rajanns Atojustus (iermanieus Oack.ns 
Pater Patriae rrstitnit, was struck in the time of 
Trajan. * 



CORI'NIJS, GEO'Rr.lUS, sumamed CUHO- 
PALA'TES (r 6 ci>p 7 toy KcoStros d KupoTraAaTrjv), 
a Greek compiler, who held the office of curopa- 
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I lates, lived during the latter period of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, and died probably after the conquest 
of ConsUuitinople in 14.53. He has compiled two 
I works, which, although written in most bar¬ 
barous Greek, are of considerable importance, inas¬ 
much as one of them treats of the various public 
offices iti the church and in the administration of 
the empire, ami another on the antiquities of Con¬ 
stantinople. 'I'lie [principal works from which 
Codiiius has taken his accounts, and which he has 
coy)i«'d in many instances to a considerable extent, 
are those of llesycliius Milesius, Glycas, Julius Pol¬ 
lux, the Chroiiicon Aloxii,ndnmim,A;c.; hi.s accounts 
of the statue's and buildings of Constantinople are 
chietly taken from Pliurnutus, .loannes Lydus 
of Philadelphia, and from the Antiquities of Coii- 
stantinopb;, written by an anonymous author, who 
in his turn has })Iuu(U;i-ed I'lieodorus Lector, Papia, 
Eusebius, Socnites, Marci;llus L(;etor, and otliers. 
The works of Codimis are—I. Tlepl rtiv d(\>(piKia~ 
A'kcu tov TlaKariov KcovaraPTivovirdKfics ical tup 
d^MpiKLup Trjs fit‘yd\rjs ’E/ctfA7j<rla.v, “ Rt; Olhciali- 
biis Palatii Constantinopolitani et do Gliiciis 
Magiiae lu'clesiae." Editions: 1. by Nudabus 
Agmouius, 1.5b’«{; "2. the same ro])rinte(l by Jmiius, 
who was also tin* I'ditorof the first edition, but for 
some foolish motive adojitcd that psi'udonym. 
Roth these editions an; of little value ; tlie editor, 
a man of great vanity ami equivocal learning, 
had carele.s.sly pi'rused bad MSS., ami though 
In; was aware of all the errors and negligences ho 
had coumiiit(;d in the first edition, he did not take 
tin; trouble to correct them when the public curi¬ 
osity required a Ki;com]. Junius confoundi;d this 
work with aiiotiier of the same author on tlie 
antiquities of ConsUuitinople. 3. Ry Gretserus, 
IngoisUidt, 1(»20: the editor perused good MSS. 
with his usual care, and added a Latin translation 
and an excellent commentary ; still this edition is 
not without several defects, since the editor did 
not undcrsUuid the meaning of many barbarous 
words employed by Codin us, and of which the 
glossary of Meursius likewise gives eith(;r an im¬ 
perfect account or none at all. 4. By Goar, Piu-is, 
1(>43,fol., in the Paris collection of tlie Byzantines. 
Gout revised both the text and the translation, 
and added the commentary of Gretserus, which he 
corrected in many pa,s.sages, and to whieh he added 
his own observfitioiis. 5. Ry Immaiiui;! Rekker, 
Rohm, 1339, bvo., in the Ronn collection of the 
Ryzaiitiiies. Tills is a revised reprint of the Paris 
edilion ; the editor gives no preface. This work 
of Codinus, although but a dry catalogue, is of 
great importance for the understanding of Byzan¬ 
tine history, since it explains tlie munerous civil 
and ecclesiastical lilies and offices of the later 
Greeks, as the “ Nolitiae Rignitatum” does for the- 
earlier period of the Eastern ('tnpirc. 

II. Tlapei{€o\a.l etc rijs l3/&Aov toD ^opIkou 
nffA TftJj/ iraTpiuP KuPiTTaPTiPuinroAeus, “ Ex- 
eerpta ex Libio Chronico de Originibus Constanti- 
iiopolitanis.” Editions: 1. By George Dousa, 

I. 5.0G, bvo., the Greek text with a Latin transla¬ 
tion. 2. The same, with notes by .John Meursius, 
1()0.9, llvo. 3. Ry l^'Lrus Jjambecius, Paris, lb‘55, 
fol., ill the Paris collection, and afterwards re¬ 
printed in till' Venice collection of the Byzantines. 

J. aiiibctik, a native of Hamburg, perused the best 
Mi?S. ill France, revised the text, and added a 
new Latin translation and an extensive commen¬ 
tary ; he di'dieated his wi'rk to the celebrated 
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Cardinal Francesco Barberini. This work begins 
with an account of the origin of Constantinople 
(Byzantium); after this the author treats in dif¬ 
ferent chapters on the size and situation of that 
city; on the province of Adial)ene(!); on the 
statues, public buildings of Constantinople, and the 
like subjects, in an extensive chapter; on the 
church of St. Sophia; and the work finishes with 
a short chronicle from the beginning of the world 
down to the conquest of Constantinoph; by the 
Turks. If Codinus wrote this latter fact liimself, 
he died of course after but the siiiguhu- 

digression respecting the province of Adiabinie is 
of itself a sufficient proof tliat an unknowji hand 
has made some additions to it. This work of 
Codimis is likewise of great interest 'The student, 
however, who should wish to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with that interesting subject, tin* antiqui¬ 
ties of Constantinople, should begin with Petrus 
Gyllius, ‘‘ Antiquitates Constantinopolitanae,” of 
which a very good English translation was ])ub- 
lishcd by John Ball, London, 17'29, fivo., to which 
is addl'd a “ Description of the City of Constanti¬ 
nople tas it stood in the reign of Arcadius and 
Jlonorius” (translated from IS’otitiu Utriusque 
Imperii”), witli the notes of Pancirola. After 
this the student will pi'ruso with profit Du Cange's 
ci'lebrated Avork, “ C'onstautinopolis Christiana,” 
where he will find numerous observations referring 
to Cod in us. 

111. A (Sreek translation of “ Missa Seti (Jre- 
gorii, papae,” first published liy IMordlus, Paris, 
lof),% }lvo., and also contained in tin; second 
volume of “ Bihl. Putrum Max.” 

(Lamlx'cius, Vila Codini^ in his edition of Co 
dimis’ Antiquities of Constaiitiiiojilc; Fabric. liiUL 
Grupc. xii. o7, Kv.) [ VV. P.J 

CDDOMANNC.S. [Darktus III.J 

CODffN. Suarez {iWUit, JUtail. §-7) states, 
that portions of the Paratitla of Codon, cojiied from 
a Cretan manuscript. Avert; in the library of Ant. 
Augustinus. Paratitla are additions made by com¬ 
mentators, explaining difficulties and filling iqi de¬ 
ficiencies in one title of the authorized collections 
of civil law by siimmarit's of parallel passages in 
other titles. (Ileiinbuch, Amicdutay i. p. xviii.) 
Several books of Paratitla are known still to exist 
in manuscript in various libraries. (Pohl, ad Sna¬ 
res. Notit. Basil, p. 101, n. 17 .) P<;rhaps Codon is 
a fictitious name assumed liy some commentator on 
the Code of .lustiniaii, for such names Avere com¬ 
mon among the Graeco-Uomaii jurists. 'Thus, 
Enantiophanes is the name given to the author 
(probably Photiiis) of a treatise Trepl €vavrio(pavav 
(apparent legal inconsistencies). So the Ikiratitla 
of 'Tipucitus are perhaps tin; Avork of an author Avho 
took the name Tipucitus (T/TrouxetToy) from explain¬ 
ing what (rl) the law is, and Avhere it is to be found 
(ttov Kftrai) ; though II(;im])ach {A ncedota., i. p. 
‘ 220 ) refers the name to tin; book, not the author. 
Under BAriiius av<; haA’^e mentioned ,a similar con¬ 
jecture of Suarez; but lleimbach (/. c.) thinks, that 
Baphius is a im;r<; fabrication of Nic. Comneuus 
Papadopoli, which he wms induced to hazard under 
cover of the false reading BfKpiov for ^a€lov in a 
passage of the Basilica referring to tlie lex Fubia. 
(Basd. Aui. p. 707.) [J. T. G.] 

CODRA'TUS (Ko'Sparos), an ancient physician, 
saint, and martyr, avIio Avas horn at (Jorinth in the 
third century aft(;r Christ. Ills parents, who were 
Christians and persons of rank and wealth, died 
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while he was quite young. When he was grown 
up, he applied himself to the study and practice of 
medicine, and also took every opportunity of en¬ 
deavouring to convert his fellow-citizens to Chris- 
tijinity. lie was put to death, together with 
several other Christians, about the year 258, at the 
command of Jason, the governor of Greece at that 
tiim;; and there is an interesting account of his 
mart 3 'rdoin in the Ada Sandormi., Mart. vol. ii. 
p. . 0 . llis memory is observed on the lOlh of 
March both by the Homan and Greek Churches. 
{Ada Sand. 1. c.; Afenolo[j. Grace. \"ol. iii. j). 11; 
Bzovius, Nomciu-lator Sanctorum Professionc A/cdi- 
vorum; Carpzovius, Be A'ledicis ah Kcdcda pro 
Saudis halnfis.) (W. A. (i.J 

CODHU.S (Ko5po.y), the son of Melanthiis, and 
king of Athens, AAdiere he reigned, according to 
tradition, some time after the conquest of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus by tin; Dorians, about 11 . c. lOfill. Once 
when the Dorians iiiA'aded Attica from Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, they Avert; told by an oracle, that they 
slioiild be victorious if the life of the Attic king 
was spared. The Dorians accordingly took the 
greatest precautions not to kill the king. But 
when Gotlnis was informed of the oracle, he re¬ 
solved to .sacrifice himself, and thus to deliver his 
countiy. In the disguise of a common man, he 
t'ut) red tin; canqA of the enemy. There he began 
(|'.tarrelling with the soldiers, and Avas slain in the 
strugule. A\'h('n the Dorians discoven'd the death 
of th(‘ Attic king, they abstained from further 
hostilities, and returned home. 'Triidilion adds, 
that ;is no one Avas thought Avorthy to succeed such 
a higli-minde<l and patriotic king, the kingly dig¬ 
nity Avas alxdished, and a responsihle archoii for 
lifi; Avas appointed instead. In our accounts of this 
tninsactiou there are points which justify the be¬ 
lief, that AA'heii, after the death of Codrus, quarrels 
arose, among his sons about the succession, the 
oupatrids availed themselves of the 0 ]>portunity 
for Btrip])ing the chief magistrate of as much of his 
power as they could, and that they succeeded iit 
altogether abolishing the kingly dignity, for which 
that of a responsible archon was instituted. Medon 
accordingly succeeded his fatlier as Jirchon, and his 
brothers emigrated to Asia Minor, Avhere they 
founded several of tin; Ionian colonies. (Hemd. v. 
7(i; Lycurg. e. jA’orr. 20 ; Veil. Pat. i. 2 ; .lustin, 
ii. (i, Ac. ; Pans. iv. 5. § 4, vii. 2; Stnih. xiv. p. 

Ac.) [L. S.] 

GODIUTS, a Boman poet, a contemporary of 
Virgil, Avho ridicules him for liis vanitj\ {Edoy. 
vii. 22, X. 10.) According to Sorvius, Codrus had 
been mentioned also by Valgitis in his elegies. 
Weichert {Poet. Lai. Jidu/. ]>. 407) conjectui'os, 
that this Codrus is the same as the Jarbitas, the 
imitator of 'Timagenes, who is ridiculed by Horace 
{Epist. L 1.9. 15) ; Avhereas Bergk belicA’cs, tiiat 
(.xxlrus in Virgil and Valgius is a fictitious name, 
and is meant for the poet (.’ornificius. {Classical 
Museum^ \ml. i. p. 278.) Juvenal (i. 1) also speaks 
of a Avretched poet of the name of Codrus (the 
Scholiast calls him Cordus), who wrote a tragedy 
“Theseus.” But it is generally^ belie\’ed, that in 
all the above cases Codrus is altogether a fictitious 
name, and that it is applied by the Roman poets 
to those poetasters who {innoyed other people by 
reading tbeir productions to them. [L. S.] 

COELESTTNUS, a ('ampanian by birth, the 
successor of Pope Bonifacins I., was ordained 
bishop of Rome on the 10th of September, a. d. 
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423, and retained tliis di^Miitj’^ until his death, in 
the month of duly, 432. He was distinguished by 
the activity wliich lie displayed in seconding the 
exertions of Cyril for procuring the dep<;.sitioii of 
Ncstorius and the condenination of his doctrines at 
the council of Kphesus in 431, and by the canu'st- 
ness with which he strove to mot out the Senii- 
pelagianism of Cassiaims [(’assianusJ from (la id, 
Italy, and llritaiii. We must not omit to observe, 
that during this ])ontiticate the jurisdiction «>f tin* 
Homan see was formally disowned by tlie clergy of 
Afric/i, who ndiised to admit the right of any 
transmariiu' ecclesiastic to interf(;re with the pro¬ 
ceedings or alter tlie (le(;ree<.or tlieir symids. Ac¬ 
cording to Prosper, J*aliaiiiiis, the first hishoj) of 
Scotland, which pmhahly means Ireland, was con¬ 
secrated hy (^lelestimis. 

SixteiMi Epistles of Coelostinns are extant, and 
being childly of an oHicial character, arc considered 
of importance by the students of cliureb history. 
The whole series is givim in the “ J'ipistolae J’on- 
tificum Itonianoniin,"* jmhlished by Constant, 
]\'iris, fob ]7-'l (vol. i. jip. —1223), in the 
gri'at work of (Jalland (vol. ix. )». 237), and in all 
the largi'r collections of eouneils. [W. H.| 

C() i'i 1 4 1'/S'J'ICS. 11 1 e friend , associate, and par- 
tisau of Pelagias, whose followers were lienee 
termed indiiferently or fWe.s/a/ws, is ]»e- 

lieved from an e.xjiression tised hy IVosper to have 
been born in Cani]iani:i, althongh others maintain 
that he was a native of Ireland or of Scotland. 
Ill' commenced his career as an advocate (it/dlilo- 
rialis schttlattiims)^ hut in early life, in coiisenuence 
jx'vhajis of bodily deformity, heegme :i monk, and 
in A. 1 ). 40,0 accompanied Pelagius to Carthage. 
Here lie soon excited tlie snspicions of the riistless 
ceclcsiastics of that province, and was impeached 
of luavsy before the council held in 412. Having 
l)een found guilty and excommunicated, ho ])re- 
pared to appeal to Popi* 1 unoeeiit against the sen¬ 
tence^ but, feeling ju’obably tluit success was hope¬ 
less before such a judge, refniirietl from prosecuting 
the matter farther I'or the time being, and retired 
to Ei>hesus, where he was raised to the rank of 
])reshyter, and passed fivi; years in traiujuillity. 
I'’mm thence, about the year 41 7, he passinl over 
to Constantiuo])le, hut being sjiecdiK’^ driven out 
of that city hy Atticus, the enemy and siippl.anter 
of Chrysostom, he betook himself to Hoim;, and 
laying his whole case before Zosimus, the successor 
of Innocent, demanded that tlu^ t'lllegatioiis of his 
enemies should he fairly examined, and at the 
same time ])rese7ited in writing a statement of the 
articles of his faith. After a full and forinul hear¬ 
ing before all the Inshops and clergy then ])resent 
in Home, the council of Caithagi; was rebuked for 
precipitation and want of charity, their decree was 
reversed, and (’oelostiiis was reinstati'd in all his 
privileges, to the great indignation of the African 
}>relates, who passi’d a solemn resolution adhei'ing 
to tlieir first judgment; and fearing that tln'se 
proceedings would tend to promote the extension 
of Pelagian doctrines, ajiplied for relief to tiui im- 
jK'iial court. Accordingly St. Augustin obtained 
from Honoriiis an edict, published on the 3(Hli of 
April, 413, banishing Co(4estiiis, I’elagius, and tlieir 
lollowers, from Home ami from the whole of the 
Homan dominions. Notwithstanding these strong 
measures, it would appear that Coelestius contriveti 
1o kee]) his ground, for similar denunciations were 
issued hy Constantiuii (421) and Pojic Cotdestinus, 
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and about 429 wc find him expelled from Constan¬ 
tinople by a proclamation of Theodosius, granted 
in compliance with the solicitations of Marius 
Mercator. [JNIkuc.ator.] (’oelestius is mt'ntioned 
in the Acis of the Council of Rome held in 430, 
hut from that time his name disappears from eccle¬ 
siastical history, and the close of his life is unknown. 

Coele,stiu8 was younger than Pelagiu.s, and ap¬ 
pears to have jiossessi'd a more bold, eiitb usiastic, 
and enterprising temperami'iit than his master, and 
to have disjilayed more zeal and energy in the 
jirojiag-ation and deft'iice of their peculiar tenets, 
while he at the same time, with griiat acuteness, 
verlial siditlety, and dia.li'ct.ic skill, sought to 
establish thes<‘ principles by metaphysical and (t 
priori reasoning, rather than hy induction from the 
observed habits of mankind. [Augustinus; 
Pel.vgius; Zosimus.] 

While still a young man, before he had em¬ 
braced the views of Pelagius, Coelestius composed 
in his monastery three Epidolue on moral subjects, 
addressed to bis parents. These were followed by 
(,'ot/tra Tradtfrcni iWcati^ on the origin, propaga¬ 
tion, and transmission of sin, published, aiiparently, 
ln'fore the commentary of Pelagius on the Homans. 
Augustin, in his J)e PeijWiionc replies 

to a work which he believes to have proceeded 
from (kieh'stius, entitled, it would seem, Dejinir 
tiimrs. or jM'ihaps Jiafiocii/atlot/cs^ containing six- 
ti'en ^impositions to jirove that man may he witlmut 
sin. The Fk/ei^ or (hmfession of I'aith, 

jiri'sentod to Zosimus, is known to us from the 
treatise of Augustin, I)c IWra/o Orkiinalu out of 
uliich Carnier has essayt'd to extract the original 
document in its jierfect form. J'’inally, Augustin, 
/>(’ </rsNs Palarstit/'is (13, 14), (piotes from several 
eha])ters of a piece by (..kiclostius, without, however, 
giving it a name. After his banisinuont from 
Home, he addressed b’-jiistlos to his adherents ; 
and, in like manner, when drivc'ii from ('onstanti- 
iiople, he wrote to Nestorius, whose reply is still 
extant. 

Of the above compositions none exist in an 
entire sliapi;; but, a considi'ralile portion, if not the 
whole, of the Jtaliodnatkmcs ami the JAMI an Fkici^ 
an noticed above, may bo extracted from the replies 
of Augustin. 

For the best account of the life and the most 
complete collectiou of the fragments of Coidestius, 
wo art; indebted to the Jesuit (larnier, in the dis¬ 
sertations prelixed to his edition of the works of 
Marius Mercator, Paris, fol. 1(173. [W.R.] 

COEIjIOMONTA'NUS. [Cakliomontanus.] 

f'4 )E'L1 US. f (!ak/.ius.] 

COEN US (Kotms), a son of Polemocrates and 
son-in-law of Paruieiiion, was one of the ablest 
and most faithful generals of Alexander the Groat 
in his eastern e.xjiedition. In the autumn of n. u. 
331, when Alexander was in Caria, and sent those 
of his soldiers who had hern recently married, to 
Macedonia, to spend thi' ensuing winter with their 
wives there, Ciieniis was one of the commanders 
who led them back to I'lurope. In the 6])ring of 
the year following, Coenus returned with the 
Macedonians, and joined Alexander at Gordium. 
He cunuiiamled a ]K»rti()n of Alexander’s army, 
and distinguished himself on various occasions. 
VV'hen Ale.xander had arrived at the river Ilypha- 
si.s, and was anxious to push his conquests still 
further, Coeims was the first Avho had the holdni'ss 
strongly to urge tlie necessity of returning, and 
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the king was obliged to follow his advice. Hut a 
short time afterwards, when tin; Mactidonian army 
had actually commenced its return, Coenus died of 
an illness, and Was honoured by the king with a 
splendid burial. Alexander lamented his death, 
but is reported to have said, that Coenus had 
nrg(‘d the necessity of ri'turning so strongly, as if 
he alone had been destined to see liis native coun¬ 
try again. (Arrian, Anah. i. G, 1-1, *24,‘d,0, iv. 
16-18, 27, V. 16, 17, 21, 27, vi. 2-4 ; Curtius, 

11. 10, iii. 9, iv. 13, 16, v. 4, vi. 8, 9, viii. 1, 10, 

12, 14, ix. .3 ; Died. xvii. .'>7, 61.) 1 L. S.] 

C(.)KRA'TA1)AS (Ko/pardSas), aTheban, com¬ 
manded sonui Boeotian fnrccis under Clearcluis, the 
,Spartan harmost at Byzantium, when that place 
wa.s besieged b}’^ the Athenians in n.c. 408. \Vhen 
(.^earchus crossed ovei’ to Asia to obuiin numey 
from Pluarnabazus, and to collect forces, Ik? left the 
command of the garrison to Helixus, a Megarian, 
and Coeratadas, who were soon after compt;iIed t(» 
surrender themselves as prisoners when cerOun 
parties within the town had o])ened the gates to 
Alcibiades. [Ci.KAUciirs.] 'J'liey were 8t?nt to 
Athens, but during the disembarkathm at the 
Peiraeems, (.’oeratadas contrived to escape in the 
crowd, and made his way in safety to Decchum 
(Xen. JlvH. i. 3. Id—22 ; Diorl. xiii. 67; Plot. 
Ah'. 31.) lu n. 400, wlien the (’yivaii (iiecOvs 
Jiad arrived at Byzantium, Coeratadas, who was 
going about in search of (‘mployment as a general, 
prevailed on them to clioose him as tiudr com¬ 
mander, promising to lead tliein into Thrace on an 
exjM'dition of much profit, and to sti|»ply them 
plentifully with ]»ro\isiouH. It wa.s liowevcr al¬ 
most immediately discovered tliat he iiad no means 
of supporting them for even a single day, and he 
W'as obliged accordingly to ndimiuisli his command. 
(Xen. Aval), vii. 1. 3.'l 41.) { K. K ] 

COKS (K<i;tjv), of .Mytiiene, att<'nded Dareins 
IlNstiispis in his Seytliian exju'dition (see Clinton, 
F. II. ii. p. 313») as commander of the Alytile- 
nm'aiis, and dissuaded the king from breaking up 
his bridge of boats over the Danube, and so cutting 
otf his own retnuit. For this good counsel he was 
r<*warded by Dareius on liis return with the ty¬ 
ranny of Mytilene. In n, c. dOl, when the lonians 
Jia,d been instigat'd to ri'voli by Aristagitms, ('oes, 
^\ith st'veral <d’ the other tyrants, was seized by 
latragoras at JNlyus, wliere the Persian tleet that 
Imd been engaged at Naxos was lying. 'I’liey 
W'cre delivered up to the jjeople of their several 
fitic?.s, and most of tliem were allowed to go unin¬ 
jured into exile; but Coes, on the contrary, was 
stoned to death by the Mytilenaeans. (JI<*rod. iv. 
97, v. n, 37, 38.) (F. K.J 

COLAKNLS (KoAatm), a surname of Artemis 
ill the Attic demos of Alyrrliinus, was derived 
from a mytliical king, Colaenus, wlio wa.s believed 
to have reigned even before the time of Cecrops. 
(Pans. i. 31. $ 3.) (Ii. S.] 

COLAXAIS or COLAXFS (KoAd^ais), an 
ancient king of tlie Scythians, a son of Targitaus, 
who, actmrdiug to the Scythian tradition, reigned 
about 1000 years previous to the expedition of 
Dareius into Scythia. (Herod, iv. .'i, &c.; Val. 
Flacc. vi. 48.) [L. S.] 

COLCIIAS or CO'LICII AS (KdA^as, KoAfxw), 
a petty prince of Spain, who ruled over twenty- 
eight cities, and furnished supplies of troops to 
Scipio against Mago and Hasdrubal in ii. r. 206. 
(Pol. xi. 20; Liv. xxviii. 13.) In rew^ard fur his 
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services, tlie Romans increased his dominions (Pol. 
xxi. 9); but in n. c. 197 be revolted, and drew 
awuiy seventeen towms from their allegiance to 
Rome. The rebellion sjiread widely tfirough Spain, 
but was eventually suppressed by M. Porcius Cato, 
Q. Mimicius Thermus, and various other com¬ 
manders, in B. c. 195. (Liv. xxxiii. 21, 26,44, 
xxxiv. 8—21.) f 1']. K.] 

CO'LIAS (KwAids), a surname of Ajdirodite, 
who had a statue on the Attic promontory of Colias. 
(Pans. i. 1. $ 4; comp. Herod, viii. 96; Schol.of/ 
Aristaph. Nub. 56.) Strabo (ix. ji. 398) ])laces a 
sanctuary of Aphrodite Colias in tlie m'iglibour- 
hood of Anapblystus. | L. S.J 

COLLATl'NUS. L. TARQUI'NIUS, the son 
of ]<]gt.*nus, who was the son of Aruns, the bi-other 
of Tanjuinius Priseiis. When the town of Collatia 
was taken liy Tarquinius Prisons, Fgciius ivas left 
ill command of the place (Liv. i. 38), and thiu’c 
his son also resided, whence he receivi'd the sur¬ 
name of Collatinus. He was niarried to Lucretia, 
and it was tlie rape of the latter by jiis cousin. 
Sex. Tarquinius, tliat led to tlu* dethronement ol 
Tanpiinius Superbus, and the establislnueut of tlie 
republic, n. o. 509. Collatinus ami L. .lunius 
Brutus were the lirst consuls ; but as tiie people 
could not. endure the rule of any of the hated race 
of the 'J’arquins, Collatinus was pi'rsuaded liy his 
colleague and the other nobles to n“bign his ollici* 
and retire from Borne. He withdrew wdtli all Ids 
projierty to Lavinium, iuid P. V'ulerius Poplicola 
was elected in Ids place?. (Liv. i, .')7-- (iO, ii, 2 ; 
Dioiiys. )\. 64, Ac.; Dion C:isa, Fn/p. 24, ed, 
Ri'imar; ('it;, dr /{rp. ii. 2.'), dr ()(}'. iii. 10.) 

COLLl'i'dA, PO.MPKirS, consul willi Corne¬ 
lius Pri.scus, A. n. 93, the year in which Agricola 
died. ('l ac. Ap)'. 44 ) 

COLLI'"J'iius (Ko'AAotedos), 1. A heretic, 
who seems nearly to have agri't'd in his opinions 
with the Manicliai'ans, He was a presbyter of 
Ah'xaiulria. He was deposed by the council of 
Alexandria (a. n. 324), and died before a. i>. 340. 

His sect lasted no long time. 

2. A heretic of tlie Aloiiophysite sect, who lived 
at a later tiim*. Some fragments of Ids writings 
arc j?reserved in tlu* acts of tin? great Lateran 
council, A. n. 649. (Fabric, li’dl. (d)'ucr. ix. 245, 
ed. Harles.) [P. S.J 

COL()"i'FS (KoAcottjs), of Lamjisacus, a hearer 
of Kpicurus, and one of tlie most famous of Ids 
disciples, w'^rote a work to prove, “ That it was im- 
pos.sibl(‘ even to live according to the doctrines of 
the otlier pliilosophens” (on Kara tSl tuv 
( piAorroflfciv doypara ovM i(rrii'). It was de¬ 
dicated to king Ptolemy, probably Pldlopator. In 
refutation of it IMularch wrote two works, a dia¬ 
logue, to prove, “That it is inipo.ssil»le even to live 
pleasantly according to F}u‘cunis,” and a work 
entitled “ Again.st Colotes.''’ (Pint. 0]>rr. jip. 1()8() 
—1127.) The two Avorks stand in the editions 
in this order, which should be reversed. It may 
be collected from Plutarch, that Colotes was clever, 
hut vain, dogmatical, and intolerant. He made 
violent attacks ujion Socrates, and other great phi- 
losojihers. He was a great favourite with Kpicurus, 
who used, by w.'iy of endearment, to call him 
KoAwTopas and KoKwrdpm. It is akso related 
by Plutarch, that Colotes, after hearing Kpicurus 
discourse on the nature of things, fell on his knees 
before him, and besought him to give him instrnc- 
tioii. He held, that it is unwortliy of the truth- 
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fulness of a philosopher to use fables in his teach¬ 
ing, a notion which Cicero opposes. {De Repdi. 
vi. 7, Cfl. Orelli, ap. Macrob. in Somn. Scip. i. U.) 
Some fragments of anotln'r work of Colotes, against 
the L^sis of Plato, hav«^ been recentl}' discovered 
at Jlcrciilaneum. [P. S.] 

COLO'TES (KoAcottjs). 1. A sculptor from 
the island of Paros, who assisted JMddias in exe¬ 
cuting the colossus of Zeus at Olympia, and left 
several beautiful works, principally in gold and 
ivory, in Elis, where he s(;eins to have lived in 
banishment. lie a])pearK to bidong to 01. 84, &e. 
(b. c. 444), and is praised for his statues of philo¬ 
sophers. (.Strah. viii. p. 8.‘17 ; l^liu. //. M xxxiv. 

] 9, XXXV. .‘>4 ; Pans. v. ‘JO. § 1 ; Eustath. ud 11. 
ii. 603; BOckh, Corp. Insrr. n. *J4.) 

*2. A ])aintor, a contemporary of Timanthes, ii.c. 
396, nuintioned hj' Quintilian (ii. 13). (L. U.J 
COLUMELLA, L.JU'NI US MODEllA'TUS, 
is known to us as the most voluminous and impor¬ 
tant of all the Homan writers u])on rural aflair.s. 
The only particulars which can he ascertained with 
regard to his personal history are derived tixclii- 
sively from incidental notices scattered up and 
down in his w'ritings. ^^’'e thus learn, that he 
was a native of Cadiz (x. l8o); and since In^ fre¬ 
quently quotes Virgil, names Conudins (,'elsus (i. 
1. 14, iii. 17. § 4, &c.), tind Seneca, (iii. 3. ^ 3), 

as his contemporaries, and is himself repeatedly 
referred to hy the older Pliny, it is certain that he 
must have flourished during the early part of the 
first century of the Christian era. At some period 
of his life, he visited Syria and Cilicia (ii. 10. 
§ 18); Rome ajipears to have bi'on his ordinary 
residence (Praef. ‘20) ; he possessed a property 
which lie calls Crrctdnum (iii. 3. § 3, comp. iii. .‘J. 
§ 6), but whether situated in Etruria, in Spain, or 
in Sardinia, we cannot tell; and from an inscrip¬ 
tion found at Tarentinn it ha.s lieen conjectured 
that he died and was buried in that city. His 
griiat work is a systematic treatise njion agriculture 
in the most extended uceeptation of the term, d(‘- 
diented to an unknown Silvinus, and divided into 
twelve books. The first contains general instruc¬ 
tions for the choice of a farm, the jiosition of the 
buildings, the distrilmtion of the \arioiis duties 
among the master and his laboureis, and the gene¬ 
ral arrangement of a rural cstahlishment; the si*- 
eond is devoted to agriculture proper, tJie Iireaking 
up and pnqiaration of the ground, and an account 
of the ditierent kinds of grain, pnlst:, and artilicial 
grasses, with the tillage apprnjiiiate for each ; tin; 
third, fourth, and fifth are occupied with the cultiva¬ 
tion of fruit trei's, especially the ^ ine and th<> olive; 
the sixth contains directions for cliousiiig, hre(‘ding, 
and rearing oxen, horses, and mules, together with 
an essay on tin; vet(u-inary art; the seventh dis¬ 
cusses the same topics with rcl’erence t(* asses, 
sheep, goats, swine, and dogs; the eighth embraces 
precepts for the management of })Oultry and llsh- 
ponds ; the ninth is on bees; the tentii, composed 
in dactylic hexameters, treats of gardening, fonu- 
ing a sort of supplement to the (leorgics (comp. 
Viigf. (leorg, iv.); in the eleventh are detailed 
tlie duties of a villicus, followed by a Caleiidariura 
Husticum, in which the times and seasons for the 
different kinds of work are marked down in con¬ 
nexion with the risings and settings of the stars, 
and various astronomic and atmospherical phae- 
noniena; and the twelfth winds up the whole with 
a stiiies of receipts for manufacturing different 
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kinds of wine, and for picklijig and preserving 
vegetables and fruits. 

Ill addition to the above, we have one hook 
“ De Arboribus,” which is of considerable value, 
since it contains extracts from ancient authorities 
now lost, and throws much light on the lifth book 
of the larger work, whicli appears under a very 
corrupt'form in many of the MSS. Cassiodorus 
{Dlrin. Led. 28) mentions sixteen books of Colu¬ 
mella, from which some critics have imagined, that 
the tract “De Arboribus” was one of four writ¬ 
ten at an early jn'idod, presenting the outline nr 
first sketch of the complete; production. The MSS. 
from which Cedimuffla was first printed inserted 
the “ De Arboribus” as the third book of the whole 
work, and hence in the older editions that which 
is now tin; third book is marked as the fourth, and 
so on for all the rest in succession. 

The Latinity of (.\)liimella is in no way inferior 
to that of his contemporaries, and belongs to the 
best period of the Silver Age. II is style is easy 

and copious to exuberance, wliih; the fondness 
which he displays for multiplying and varying his 
mode of expression is out of taste when we consi¬ 
der the nature of his theme, and not compatible 
with the close precision which vve; have a right to 
expect in a work professedly didactic. Although 
we miss tin; racy (luuintness of C'ato and the varied 
knowledge and highly cultivated mind of Varro, 
we find here a far greater amount of information 
than they convey, and could we persuade ourselves 
that the whole was derived from personal observa¬ 
tion and ex]>orience, we might ftiel satisfied that 
our knowledg(‘ of the rural economy of that epoch 
was tolerably coini)b‘t(;. But the extreme care- 
lessnos.s with which the Calendar has been com- 
pih*d from foreign sources may induce tlio suspi¬ 
cion, that other matbu’s also may liave been taken 
np(»ii trust; for no man that had actually studied 
the appearance of tin* lieavens with the eye of a 
})ractical farmer could (‘vor have set down in an 
almanac intended for tin; use of Italian husband- 
I men observations copi<;d from parap(‘ginata calcu¬ 
lated for the latitudes of Athens and Ah'xandria. 

With tin* (*xceptif)n of Cassiodorus, S('rvius, and 
Isidoru.H, scarcely any of the ancient grammarians 
notice* Columella, whose works lay bmg concofded 
;iiid vere unknown <‘veu in tin; tenlh century. 
Tlio Editio Prinn‘[)s was printed at Vcjiico by 
Nic. .Icnson, 1472, fol., in a collection of “ Roi 
Rusticae Scriptures” containing Cato, Terentius 
Varro, Columella, and Balladius Rntilius. The 
first edition in wiiich the “ In her de Arboribus” 
was s(‘|iarated from tin; rest was that siipeniit(*nde>d 
by ,Ioc!mdus of Verona, and published by Aldus, 
\'enie<*, l;»i4, 4to. 'I'lie most valuable editions 
arc those contained in the “ Scripton;s Bei Rus- 
ticac veteres riUtini,” ('dilod by G(;sner, 2 vo!s. 
4to. Lips. 173.), reprinted, willj tin* collation of'an 
iinportiint J’aris MS., by Ernesti, Jiips. 1773 ; 
and in the Scriptores Ifei Kusticao of J. G. Sciund- 
der, 4 vols. 8vo., Lips. 17.94. This last must be 
considered in every rt'speef the most complete, and 
in the prefiice will be found a very full iiccounl of 
the different MSS. and of the gradual progress and 
improvement of the text. 

The tentli l»ook, nndcr the title “ J. Moderati 
Columellae llortnli Comm(;ntarinm,” appeared in a 
separate form at Rome, about 1472, from the press 
of Adam Rot, and w'as frequently reprinted in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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Translations exist in English, Lond. 4to. 1745 ; 
in French by Cotereau, Paris, 4to. 1551 ; in Ita¬ 
lian by P. Lauro, Venez. IJvo. 1554, 1557, and 
155.9, by Bcned. del Bene, 2 tom. 4Ut. Verona, 
18011; and in German, .among many others, by 
M. C. Curtins, 8vo., Hamburg, 17fiS. [W. R.] 

COLU'THIIS (K4Aou0os), one of the late Greek 
epic poets, was a native of Lycopolis in lJ})per 
Egypt, and flourislied under tlie cnijieror y\nasta- 
sius, at tlie beginning of the sixth century of our 
era. He wrote laud.atory poems Si’eVaJi'), 

an heroic poem, in six books, entitled KaAuSoeiifa, 
and another entitled IltpiT//fd. I'hese are all lost, 
but liis poem on “■'J'he R.ap(! of Helen” ('EAcVt/s 
dpnayii) was discovered, with Quintus Smyrnae.UB, 
by the Cardinal Bc9s.arion in Calabria. It was 
first printiid by Aldus, 8vo. (no date): more accu¬ 
rately, with ingenious conjectural emendations, by 
Jl. Stepliens in his I^oclac. (JracH /V///Ci/‘c.v, P;ir. 
15()b, fol. Several Latin versions and reprints of tin* 
text appeared in tlie Kith, 17th, and 18th centu¬ 
ries, the most important of which is the edition «»f 
lo. Dan. I.enne]), Leo ward. 1747, 8vo. The latest 
and bc.st editions are those of llckker, Ihirl. 18Hi, 
8vn., and Scluu'fer, Lips. 182.“), 8vo. The poem, 
as it now stands, consists of 8f)2 heXiameter lines, 
and is an unsuccessful iinitJition of Homer. [P.S.J 

C<.)MANUS (Ko|Uaed.v), one of the ministers of 
Ptohuny Phy.scon (who iiad been placed on the 
throne of Egypt in the mom of his exiled brotlier, 
Philoinetor), is introduced by Polybius as endea¬ 
vouring by embassy and lu'gotiation to obtain 
peace from Antioch us Epijihanes, n. c. IG.O, when 
the latter had gained possession of Egypt. (Pol. 
xxviii. IG ; comp. Liv. Kpit. 40*; Val. Max. v. 1. 
§ 1.) We hear of Comanus again in H. c. 1G2 as 
ambassador from Physcon to tiie Romans, to com¬ 
plain that Philometor refused to act up to their 
decree, by wliich Cyprus had been .assigned to Phy.s¬ 
con in the partition of the kingdom. (Pol. xxxi. 
27, xxxii. 1 ; Diod. x-xxi. l£xc. da TjCtfuU 23, p. 
626*.) 

COMAZON, one of the first commission of nine 
appointed by Theodosius and A’alontinian, A. n. 
429, to compile the Theodosian Code,.—a Avork 
which Avas carric'd into ellect by a .second conmiis- 
sion of bixteen, consisting lor the most part of new 
members, ;i])pointed a. n. 43.“). He avus an ex- 
magister scrinii in A. i). 429. ((k)d. 'J'heodos. tit. 1. 

T. (;.] 

COMAZON, P. VALERIUS EUTYCUIA'- 
NUS. Eutychiaiius, surnamed Comazon. from his 
di.ssipatioii and buffoonery (touto ydp rovvofxa 4k 
fiifiujv Kol yeXujTOTroiias eo’xe*''), was originally an 
actor and dancer at Rome. Whiles si-rving in 
Thmce, ho was degraded, in conseipieiico of mis¬ 
conduct, to tne rank of a roAver in the fleet, by 
Claudius AtUdns, goA'ernor of the province; but 
having suhseqneiitly taken an active part in the 
conspiracy against Macriiius, he became the ceiifi- 
dential adviser and right-hand man of Elagabalus, 
was cljosen pracfect of the juaetoriura, raised to 
the r.ank of consul a. d. 220, twice nominated 
praefect of the city, and pcrniitti'd to gnitify his 
revenge by procuring the dinith of the officer by 
whom ho had been disgraced. Comazon not only 
escaped the massacre which followed the death of 
his patron (a. d. 222), but was innnediattdy after 
appointed praefect of the city for the third time— 
an honour never before enjoyed any individual. 
[Gannys.] 
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(Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 31, 32, 39, .and Reimarus 
on c. 38, Ixxix. 3, 4, 21 ; Lamprid. KUtffab. 
12. With regard to the im.aginary second and 
third considships of Com.azon, see 'J’illeinont, note 
iA'. on tin* emperor Elagabalus, vol. iii. p. 472, and 
Reimarus on Dion Cass. Ixxix. 4.) (W. R.] 

COME'TAS SCHOLA'STICIIS ( Ko/iT/ray 
T,xoKa(nuc6s^ Cod. Vat. pp. 130, 457), or CllAR- 
I’GLA'RILIS (Xaprov\dpio9, recurd-kecjtn-^ ih. p. 
458), is the author of six epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. ( Bruuck, ..4 wa/. iii. pp. 15, Hi; .l.acobs, 
iii. pp. 2;)(J, 237), and of a paraphrase of part of 
tlie 11th chapter of John’s Gospel, in fifty-seven 
hexameter verses, (.lacobs, Paratip. a Cud. J'at. 
213, xiii. p. 747.) hhom some of Jiis ejiigrams 
(4, 5, G) Ave learn, tliat ho jiroduccd a noAV recen¬ 
sion of the Homeric poems, in wdiich he reformed 
the punctuation. His time is very doubtful. Vil- 
loisoii (/Vo/ey. 5/ iluni. p. liv.) identifies liiin with 
the Conietas avIio was appointed by* Bardas public 
professor of grammar at (lonstaiitinople in the reign 
of Michatl 111., a. d. 8.')G. J.ac()l)s, hoAV'CA'cr, 
thinks that there are indications of his liaA'ing 
lived lat<*r, in some marginal notes on liis poems iu 
the Vatican IMS. (.lacobs, Anthvl. Cra<r. xiii. p. 
873.) These notes are by no means coinplinKMiUary'. 
Itespecting the title of Charlalariiis., see Du Cange, 
ChisA. JMed. cl Inf. Cra/cc. a. v. p. 1 735. 

Clemens Alcx.'indrinns immiioiis Conu'tas, .a 
Cretan, among tlie commentators on Homer. 
{Strom, i. p. 331.) | E. S.J 

COMI'NIA GENS, plebeian. If Postumus or 
Pcstiimius.Cominius Annmciis, consul in n. c. 501, 
belonged to this gens, it must have been patrician 
originally; but it is probable that he Avas a nu'm- 
her of the Postumia gens, as Valerius Maximus 
{dc, N<m- Rat.) mentions him as an iiisttmco in 
AvJiich the pmenomens and cognomens are con¬ 
founded in the consular Fasti. Cominius also 
occurs as a cognomen of tl.c Pontii. (See below.) 
None of the members of the (!ominiagens obtained 
.any' of the higher offices of the state. [Cominius.] 

COMI'NIUS. 1. Tribune of the plebs, but in 
AA'liat year is uncertain, accused M. Laetorius 
Mergus, a military tribune, for attimpting to 
seduce his coniicularius. (Val. Max. vi. 1, § 11.) 

2. L. Cominius. military tribune in the army 
of the dictator, L. Papiriiis i ur.vir, li. c. 325. (LIa*. 
viii. ,30.) 

3. Cominius, tlie commander of a trooj) of 
cavalry iu the army of 'J’ib. yempronius Gracchus 
iu Spain, B. c. 178. (Apjiian, 43.) 

4. Sicx. Co.AiiNius, a Komau knight, iiialtreali'd 
by* Vorres. (Cic. \'crr. iv. 10.) 

5. G. P. and L. or C. Cominii, two brothers, 
who are described ])y Cicero as men of ehanu ler 
and elocpience, accused Staicmis, about n. c. 74. 
(Uic pro Chic.nt. 36.) In H. i’. (ifi, these tAVo 
brotliers accused of majestas C. (Virnelius, the tri¬ 
bune of the preceding year [(*. (xiunklius), but 
on the day' appointed for the liial, the jiraetor, L. 
Cassius, did not appear, and the Cominii Avere 
driven away by' a mob, and Avere eventually 
obliged to quit tlie city. They renewed the ac¬ 
cusation in the following year, b. c. G5 ; Cor¬ 
nelius was defended by Cicero, who Avas then 
pmetor, and acquitted. Tlie speech wliich P. 
Cominius delivered on this occasion was extant in 
the time of Asconius, who says tliat it was worth 
reading, not only because of Cicero’s speech, but 
for its oAvn merits. P. Cominius was a native of 
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SpoletiuiTi. He died shortly before Cicero com- 
j)c)sed his JJrntus,” namely n. c. 45, in which he 
iiills Cominius his friend, and praises his well- 
iirrangcd, lively, and clear style of speaking. 
(Ascon, in Cornel. ; Cic. Brut. 78.) 

7. Q. CoMiNins, one of Caesar’s officers, was 
taken j»risoner wdtli L. 7’icida by Virgilius, a 
Pompeian commander, near 'I'liapsus, in crossing 
over to Africa, n. r. 47. (llirt. B. Afr. 44, 46.) 

8. L. CoMiNJUs Pedahius, appointed bj* 
Augustus to assist Messalla (kirvinus in his super- 
intmidence ov»‘r the aijuaeducts, (Frontin. de 
Aiimwdmt. 1)9.) 

1). C. (’oMiNiiis, a Roman knight, was the 
author of a libellous poem against Tiberius, but 
was pardoned by the empc'ror on the entreaty of 
his brother, avIio was a senator, a. d. *24. (Tac. 
Ann. iv. .*»!.) 

COMPNIUS, PO'NTIUS, a youth of great 
bravery and activity, who oWorv.A to go to the 
senate, when besi(‘g(ul in the Capitol by the (Jauls, 
to convey the wish of th(‘ Roman army at Veii, 
that Camilliis shoidd be ap])oiiited dictator. He 
arrived at tlie Cajiitol in safety by floating down 
tin; Tibi-r in the bark of a ti'ee. (Liv. v. 46 ; Pint. 
Co mill. 2.5 ; Zonar. vii. 21i.) 

CIOMMINIA'N ns, a Ijatlii grammarian, who 
was intermediate between Donatus, whom he 
<]notes, and Servius, by whom he is quoted (Virg. 
Eel. iii. 21, (icemj. i. 21.5), and therefore belongs 
tf) tlje latter j»art of tin' fourth century. Tiurge 
extracts from liis woik are to b»; found in Chari- 
sius, and a few fragments in Tiindemann, Craiu- 
in<(tf.. Inedit. h((f. i. Zittan. 1822, and in Mai, 
(Hassid Auctores ex Codidhas Wdieunis., V(d. v. 
p. 1.50. l.\V. R.] 

CO'MMITTS, king of the Atnbates, was ad¬ 
vanced to that dignity by Caesar. W'ben Caesar's 
projected invasion of Rritain beeame known to the 
inhabitants, ambassadors from various slates came 
to him. Conmiius, in whose fidelity (.'aesar had 
great confidence, and whose influence in Britain 
was groat, was sent back with tlu'in, accompanied 
by a small body of cavalry. He wa.«i seiz<*d and 
cast into chains by the IJritons, but was released 
when, alter a defeat, they found it <'\p(‘dient to 
sue for peace. (Caes. B. (}. iv. 2i, 27, 8.5.) In 
n. (;. .58, we find him sc'rving under Caesar against 
the Menapii (vi, (I); but towards the clo;-e of .52, 
when an extensive league was foniied by the 
(lauls for the purpose of relieving Alesia, his pa¬ 
triotism proved strong«!r than his gratitude. He 
joirjed the eonf<'dt;rates, and Ava,s one of those to 
whom the chief command was assigned, (vii. 76, 
79, &c.) In the course of the ensuing wint(;r, an 
inell'ectual attem}»t was made by T. Labieniis to 
ass.assinate him. (viii. 23.) We find him again 
in .51 one of the two leaders of the cmd’ederacy 
fonned by the Hellovaci and tlie neighlxmring 
tribes. (For an account of the operations which 
ensued, see B. (.1. viii, 7—2.3.) When the Atre- 
bates were reduced to subjection, Commius con¬ 
tinued to carry on a predatory warfare agJiinst the 
Romans, but, liaving lost a great part of his men 
in an engage-ment, ho made his suWission to An¬ 
tonins (viii. 47, 48.) [C. P. M.J 

COMMCDIA'NUS, the Christian composer of 
a prosaic poem against the Pagan divinities, divid¬ 
ed into eighty sections, and entitled Inslructhmcs 
(uivrrsns Centium Jieos pro Christiana Bisdplina. 
Of these the first thirty-six are addressed to the 
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Gentiles with the objoet of gaining them over to 
the true faith ; in the nim; which follow an attenqd 
ig made to bring home conviction to the obstinate 
ignorance of the Jews; the remainder are devoted 
to the instruction of catechumens and penitents. 
Whatever knowledge we poss<;ss with regard to 
this author is derived e.xclusively from his work. 
The general style and the peculiar words occasion¬ 
ally employed lead us to infer that ho was of 
African extraction. It is expressly and repeatedly 
declared, that for a long period lie was heathen, 
but was converted by perusing the Scriptures (c. //. 
Prae/. 5, Instruct, xxvi. 24, Ixi. 1); while the epi- 
tliet Cazaeus., which he applies to himself, may 
either indicate that he was connected with the 
city of Gaza in Palestine, or, more probabl^^ that 
he was indebb'd for support to the treasury of the 
church. Doubts have lieeii cmtertaiiied with r.;- 
gard to the period when lie flourished. Rigaltius 
concluded, from a conjectural emendation of his 
own upon the b'xt of an olisciirc jiassage {Instruct. 
xxxiii. .5), that it contained an allusion to jiope 
Sylvester (a. i). .314—33.5), the contemporary of 
ConstantiiH' the Great; hut the careful ami accu¬ 
rate researches of Cave and l)odwi;ll have clearly 
proved that Conmiodianns belongs to the third 
century (comp. Instruct, vi. 6), and may with tole¬ 
rable certainty he placed about A. i). 270. 

The Instructiones display much devotion and a 
fervent zeal for the propagation of the Gospel, 
but from their harshness, dryness, and totfil want 
of all poetic fire, they present few attractions as 
literary jiroductioiis. The versification is curious, 
since it exhibits an early sjiecimen of the V ersus 
Politic!, ill which, w’hile an attempt is made to 
imitate the general rhythm of some ancieiu mea¬ 
sure, the; rules of quautitv are to a great extent 
neglected. Thus tiic following lines from the 
Jb-aefatio are intended for dactylic hexameters: 

Praefatio nostra viam erranti demonstrat 
Kespectiimque bonum, cum veiierit saeculi meta 
Aeteriiura fieri: quod discreduut inscia corda. 

'J'lie taste for acrostics also is largely developed : 
the initials of the twenty-six coiicliuling verst'S, 
when read backwards, form the words (Amimodia- 
vus JMcndicus Christi, and in like manner the 
general subject and contents of eacli chapter are 
expressed by tlie first letters of the opening lines. 

'rhe Instnictiomrs of Couuiindianus were first 
published by R igaltius at Tout (Tullum Leuc(Truni), 
4 to. 16.50. They were subsequently printed at the 
end of the edition of Cyjirian by Priorius, I’aris, 
l(l6(i, fob; in the Bibliotheca Patriim Liigdun. 
vol. xxvii.; in the l>il)liotheca Patrum of Galland, 
V(;l. iii. ji. 621; and in an independent form, by 
Schiirzfleiseh, Vib;mberg. Saxon. 4to. 1704. [W-R.] 

CU'MAIODUS, the name of a family of the 
Ceionii under the emperors. 

1. L. Ckio.mus Comiviodus, appears in the Fasti 
as consul under Vesj)asiaii, a. d. 78. 

2. Ckiomi's CoMMonus, who according to some 
was named also JWus, according to others L. Au¬ 
relius, according to many Annins, descended from 
a noble fiunily of Ktruria or Faventia (iSpartian. 
Ael. f cr. 2), was the father of 

3. L. Ceiunius CoMMODiis, otherwise called 
L. Aurelius Vek us, who was adopted by Hadrian 
when that c'liipi'ror, feeling that his health was 
siuking under the attacks of protracted disease, 
deemed it expedient to select an assistant and 
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successor. The new prince from that time for¬ 
ward, as we infer from inscriptions and Fasti, laid 
aside his former appellations, and, passing into the 
gens Aelia, was styled L. Aei.ius V erus* Caesar, 
being the first individual on whom the title of 
Caesar was bestowed to indicate the next heir to 
the imperial throne. Of the early life of Aelius 
C’aesar we know nothing except that he attnicted 
the attention and gained the favour of Hadrian by 
his personal beauty and literary accomplishments, 
although the son-in-law of Nigrinus, who was put 
to death as a traitor. The precise date of his 
adoption is a disputed point among chronologcrs 
(see Tillemont and Eckhel), some, on the authority 
of Spartianus, declaring for a. d. Hl/i; while others 
with greater probability conclude, from inscriptions 
and coins, that it took pLice the year following. 
He is set down in the Fasti as consul for a.d. 13(), 
under the name of Ceionius Commodus, which 
seems to prove that the ceremonies of adoption had 
not at all events been com]>leted at the commence¬ 
ment of that year; while on the coins of his second 
consulship, which belongs to A. D. 137, we find 
him designated as L. AeJius Caesar^ and invested 
with the tribunicia potestas. Soon after his ele¬ 
vation, he was nominated governor of Paiinonia, 
returned from his province in the course of 137, 
died suddenly on the 1st of January, 130, and 
was interred in the mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Aelius Ca(!sar, according to the testimony of his 
biographer, Spartianus, was a man of comely fea¬ 
tures, graceful bearing, and noble aspect, but in 
all other respects detsply stamped with the impress 
of nu'diocrity. He displayed moderate abilities as 
a statesman, governed his province respecUibly, 
was c»)usidered a tolerably good genenil, and al- 
tiiough somewhat addicted to the pleasures of the 
tal)l(! and other luxurious indulgences, maintaiiuHl 
a decent character in his private life and social rela¬ 
tions. His health w'as so wretched, tliat Hadrian 
is said to have speedily repented of the choice he 
had made, d<:claring that he had leaned for support 
upon a falling wall, and had thrown away the 
larg(^ sums lavisluid on the soldiers and people in 
largesses and shows in honour of the adojjtion. 
A<*lius C'aesar left behind him one daughter, Fabia, 
and one son, namely 

4. L. (’eionhjs Commodu.s, who w'as bom at 
Home on the 1.5th of December, A. n. 130. Upon 
tlie adoption of his father by Hadrian, he passed 
into the gens Aelia, and was entitled L. Ct iouius 
Aelius Aurelius Commodus. Again, after the death 
of his father, he was, in pursuance of the comiiiuml 
of Hadrian, adopted, jdong with M. Aurelius, ]>y 
Antoninus Pius on the ‘J.5th of February, a. n. 138, 
and thus beemne L. (Jcionius Aelius Aurelias Com¬ 
modus A nto7iinus. During the lifetime of Pius he 
enjoyed no peculiar distinction exce])t the appella¬ 
tion Jilitts Aiujusti; in 1.51) he was qiuiestor, and 
in the year following consul, an honour wliich he 
enjoyed for a second time, along with his brother 
by adoption, in Kil. After the death of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius, which took place in March, 161, he 
was invested with the titles of Caesar and Aur 
(Justus, and by the favour of the new sovereign 
admitted to a full participation in all the imperial 


* Spartianus in several passages gives him the 
name of Ferus and so Hadrian (ap. Vopisc. Saturn, 
e. 8); but Cardinal Noris rejects Verus, because it 
duos not appear in iiiscriptions and Fasti. 
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dignities. At the same time, M. Aurelius trans¬ 
ferred to him the name of Verus, which he had 
himself borne up to this time, and the designation 
of Commodus being altogether dropped, the younger 
of the two August! was addressed as the emperor 

L. Auhelios Verus. His journey to the Fast; 
his conduct during the campaign against the Par- 
thians ; his marriage with Lucilla, the daughter of 

M. Aurelius; his return to Rome; the joint tri¬ 
umph of the two princes; their expedition into 
Gemiany, and the sudden death of Verus at Alti- 
num ill the country of the Veneti, towards the close 
of A. n. 16.0, ill the 3.0th or 40th year of liis age 
and the Oth of his reign, are fully detailed in the 
biography of M. Aurelius, to which the reader is 
referred. 

It may be remarked, that there is some question 
as to the various names onunieratod above. In 
opposition to the clear and explicit testimony of 
Spartianus, Lampridius, and (^'ipitolinus, it has 
been doubted whether he was ever called Antoni¬ 
nus, because it never appears upon any public 
monument of unquestionable authority. But if we 
suppose it to have been assumiul, as appears most 
natural, at tlie period of his adoption by Pius, and 
drojiped after his elevation to the purple, the diffi¬ 
culty will be in a great measure removed, although 
it must be confessi'd, that the Augustan historians 
represent him as having recei\ed the designations 
of A vkminus luid I 'crus at the same time from M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion Cass. Ixix. 17, 20, 21, Ixxi. l,&c.; Spar- 
tian. Iladrum. 23, Act. Ve.r.; Capitolin. Ver. Jmp. 
Anton. Pius, 4, M. AureL 4, b, 7, Ac.) [W. R.J 
CO'MMODUS, L. AURELIUS, son of M. 
Aurelius and the younger Faustina (see genealo¬ 
gical tabic }>rcfixed to Antoninus Pirs), was born 
at Lanuvium on the last day of August, A. D. 161, 
a few months after the death of Antoninus Pius, 
and this was the first of the Roman emperors to 
whom the title of Porphi/rojievitus could be correctly 
applied. Faustina at the same time gave birth to 
a twin son, known as Antoninus (iemiims, who 
died when four years old. 'J'he nurture and edu¬ 
cation of Commodus were watched and superin¬ 
tended from infancy with anxious care; and from 
a very early age he was surrounded with the 
most distinguished })rpceptor8 in the various de¬ 
partments of general literature, science, and ])hi- 
losophy. Tlie honours heaped upon the royal 
youth as he advanced towards manhood have been 
accurately chronicled by his biographei’s. He re¬ 
ceived the appellation of Caesar along with his 
younger brother Annins Verus on the PJth of Oc¬ 
tober, A. D. 166, at the time when M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus celebrated their triumph over the 
Parlhians ; he was styled Ccrmanicus on the 1.5th 
of October, 172; in 17.5, on the 20th of January, 
he was admitted a member of all the sacerdotal 
colleges; ou the 19th of May he left the city, 
having been summoned in all haste to Germany in 
consequence of the news which had arrived from 
Syria of the rebellion of Avidius Cassius ; on the 
7th of July he was invested with the manly gown, 
proclaimed Princeps Juventutis, and nominated 
consul-elect; he then accompanied his father to the 
East, and, during his absence from Rome, Sar- 
niatieus was added to his other titles ; on the 27th 
of November, 176, he was sjiluted Jmperaior; on 
the 23rd of December, he shai’ed in the triumph 
celebrated over the Germans, and was assumed aa 
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colleapfue in the tribunician power; on the 1st of 
January, 177, he entered on his first consulship ; 
in the same year he married Bruttia Crispina,daugh¬ 
ter of Bruttius Praesens, was hailed as Awjustus 
and PaUr Patriae^ and thus at the .age of I(> was 
admitted to a full participation in all the imperial 
dignities except the c}ii<?f potitilicate, which, Jic- 
cording to tlie principle maintained inviolate until 
the reign of nalbinus .and I’npicnus [ Bamunus], 
could he held by one individual only. On the 
.5th of August he sea fortli to ttike p.irt in the war 
then raging on the Upjxir D.'inube, which, as is 
mentioiusd clscwliere | M. Aukkiaus), w.is prose¬ 
cuted with signal success until the death of M. 
Aurelius, on tiiii I7tli of March, 180. 

Impatient of h.ardsliip and eager to indulg(i 
without restraint in tiie pleasures of the capital, 
('oinmodus, disregarding alike tin; hast injunctions 
of his sin; and the earnest advice of the trusty 
counsellors to whose ca.ri‘ he had hiion consigned, 
concluded ;i hasty and thorefor(^ uncertain peace 
with the barbarians, who in their depressed and 
enfeebled condition irnght ])y a vigorous (dfort h;i.ve 
b(*en crushed for ever. In autumn In^ readied 
Itome, where his autlu'rity was as fully and freely 
acknowledged by the senates thi; praetorians, and 
the people, ns ii li.ad bei^mby the legions which lie. 
commanded in peTson and the armies of tliedistint 
provinces. No jirincc iwor commenced a c.areer of 
jiower undi'r faircir .auspice's. The leivo and veuicra- 
tion entertiine'd by men of every conditieni for the 
father had elese'e'iuled likei an inlleritaTK•e^ on the 
V-on, .'inel altliongh some who kne'W him we'll and 
hael marke'd his hoylmeiel might whispe'r distrust 
and fe'ur, such murmurs were; drowne'd by the 
general ae'clamatiems which gre'e'ted his first .ap- 
fieeirance as emperor. Nor w’e're' the' hope*s of me-n 
I’eir a while* elis;ipy»ointeel. fJrave anel caleiil.ating 
sJateismem might fee'l elisph'asnre; and .alarm at the* 
re>e‘kh'.s« preifnsiem whieh charae'teTise'el the very 
commonce'ment eif t)io new re-ign; hut sine-e a 
largo portion of the sums seynaneiereel w.as lavished 
upon the soldie'rs and tlm peiople, the; lower or¬ 
ders at h'.ast eif the community were enthusiastic in 
the'ir attachnu'nt to tlio new ruler. 'I'his state' eif 
things did not endure; lemg. A formidable jileit 
against his life was organised (a. d. 188) by his 
sister Imcilla, je'alems, it w.as he'lieve'd, of tlie; su¬ 
perior iufiiie'uce anel position of Crisyiina; hut the 
scheme failed in ce)nse*qnene*e of tlm a\vkwardne;ss 
eif tlie assassin, who, iiiste*,ad of deialing the fatal 
blow at the proper inoine;nt, put the prince upon 
his guard by e'xclainiing as he ruslu'd forward, 
“■ 'J’he; si'iiate sends time* this.” 'J’he event seems 
to have awake'iit'ei the* slumbering ferocity of a 
te'inper which now hurst forth with frightful 
vehe*nionce, and raging from th.at time forwaard 
without controul, es{)e;ci.ally against the; members eif 
that body in which the conspiracy w.as said to 
Inive originated, rendeired the re'mainde*r of his life 
an unbroken tissue of sanguinary exce-sses. Eve*ry 
pretext was seized feir the exhibition of the nieist 
savage cruehy ; false accusatieins, vague suspicions, 
great wealth, high birth, distinguished le.arning, or 
any conspicuous virtue, vvere sufficient to point out 
and doom his victims, long lists of whom have 
been preserved by Lainpridius, including ne.arly all 
who had risen to fame and feirtiine under M. Aure¬ 
lius, with the exception of Pertinax, Pompeianus, 
and Victorinus. [Pkrtjnax ; Pompeianus ; Vio 
TORiNUs.] All other passions were indulged with 
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the same freedom as the thirst for blood. Resign¬ 
ing the reins of government into the hconds of the 
v.arious favourites who followed each other in rapid 
succession [see Perennis ; Ci ,eandkr ; IjAETus ; 
Eci.ectus], he abandoned himself without inter¬ 
ruption to the most shameless and beastly de¬ 
bauchery. But while devouring in gluttony the 
resources of the empire and wallowing in every 
description of sensual filth, he w.as at the same 
time the slave of the most childish vanity, and 
sought for popular applause; with indofatig.'ihle 
m'tivity. lie disdained not to d.ance, to sing, to 
play the charioteer .and the buffoon, to disguise 
hims(;lf as a pedlar or a horse-dealer, and to esKiy 
his skill in the practical pursuits of the humble 
artizan. Frequently he would appear and officiate 
as a sacrificing priest, and eagerly assisted in all 
the orgies of foreign superstition, celcbniting the 
rites of Isis, of Anubis, of Serapis, or of Mithra, 
in all their folly and all their horror. His pride 
and boast, however, was his skill in the use of 
martial we.apons. 'J’his he sought not to display 
against the eiicinies of his country in the field, hut 
b(' fought .as a gladiator upwards of seven hundrc'd 
time's, and slew in.any thousands of wild he<asts in 
the amphitheatn; with how and spear. Other em¬ 
perors had sought or accepted tlie compliment of 
liaving oik; month nain(;d after themselves, hut 
(-ommoduK decreed tliat the whole twelve should 
he designated by the epithets and titles which he 
had .at different p(;riod8 assumed, and that they 
should he armnged and enumerated in the following 
order ; — A t)iazo7nus^ Inridus^ Fvlu\ Pii(s^ Luciusy 
Af/iua^ AureliitXy Commodutty Angndnsy Jhi’culeusy 
/fomanusy P.vstiprr<Uormsy ord.ainiiig also that the 
huppy epoch <lnring which he had sojourned on 
earth slionld he distinguished as St'culum awrum 
('ummvd'ntitmuy the nation .as (hmiundiatiay the 
si'iiate as CiminodiamiSy the annies as (Jfmtnoditwiy 
and tin; eternal city itself as Cidunin Coimnodiutia. 
At length the misc'rable craving could be no longer 
.ayijieased by the homage and flatteries which a 
mere mortal might claim. Long ere this, iiuh'ed, 
tiu* (i reeks had been wont to compare their rulers, 
both domestic and foreign, to deities, and the Uo- 
liians had sometinics d(;licately hinted at sonii; such 
resemblance by the devices sUimpcd on the reverse; 
of the coins of their August!. But as yet no in¬ 
scription had .appe.arod openly ascribing divine 
attributes to living princes, nor had any symbol 
appj*4in‘d on their medials which coidd openly and 
directh" convey such impious mc.aning. It was 
left for C’onimodus to break through these decent 
restrictions; his exploits in tlie slaughter of wild 
hi'asls suggested an analogy with tlie Tiryntliian 
hero; he demanded tbut he should he worshipp(;d 
as Hercules, and hence from the year 191 we find 
a multitude of coins on which he is represented in 
the attire of the innnortul son of Alcineiui, with 
tin* epigraph of l/rrrulcs Commodianus or Jlei'cules 
Kommuis. His statues also, we are told by the 
historians of the day, were clad in the appropriate 
robes ; sacrilices W(;ie ])ublicly offered as to a pre¬ 
sent Clod; when he went abroad the lion’s hide 
Sind other insignia were borne before him; and, to 
crown the whole, a number of unhappy wretches 
were inclosed in cases tenninating in serpent-tails, 
and these lie slaughtered with his club, as if they 
liad been the giants warring ag.ainst heaven. 

After having csccaped many plots provoked by 
atrocious tyranny, he at length came to a fitting 
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end. IIo had a mistress named Marcia, to wliom 
he was deeply attached, and wlmin l»e especially 
loved to behoid ecpiipped as an Amazon. Jlence 
the epithet Amazouius was fro(|uontly assumed by 
hiinself: the name Amazonius, as we have already 
S(!en, was attached to the first month, and ho dis¬ 
played his own person in the ampliitheatre arrayed 
in the Amazonian garb. The first of .lamiary, 
ly.'f, was to have been signalized by a spectjiclo 
which would have thrown into the shade the in¬ 
sults previously heaped upon the senate and the 
people, for Commodus had d(;termined to put to 
di-ath the two consuls-elect, Q. Sosiiis Falco and 
(\ Julius Enicius Clarus, and to come forth himself 
;us consul at the opiming of tlie year, not marching 
in robes of state from the palace to tiie capitol at 
the head of the senate, hut in the nniform of a 
soentor, followed hy a band f>f gladiators issuing 
from their training-scliool. 1'iiis jiroject he com¬ 
municated to Marcia, Avho earnestly implored liim 
to abandon a d(!sign so fraught Avilh disgrace and 
danger, and her rennonstranees Avau'e AA'arnily 
Becond(*d by Laetns and J'iclectiis, tlu^ one )»raefect 
of tfie praetorians, tlie other imperial chamberlain. 
These counsellors W(;i ‘0 dismisscid with Avratli from 
th(^ presence of tin; ])rince, Avho retired to indulge 
in his wonted siesta, having prc'viously inscribed 
on his tablets a long catalogue of jiersons avIio were 
to be put to death that night, tlie names of Marcia, 
Laetus, and Eclectus a])peariug at the head of the 
list. Tliis document was found by a favouriU' 
child, Avho enter'd tlie apartment Avliile (’omniodus 
Avas aslee]), and Avns carrii'd by him in sjxtrt to 
Marcia, avIio at once jierceived its import. Slu* 
inmiediatel}’ communicated th(' discovery to Lai'tiis 
and J'lclectus. The danger Av^as imminent, and, un¬ 
less jiromptly met, inevitable. 'J’heir jilans avi'H' 
quickly matured and quickly I'xeciited. 'I'liat 
evening poison was administered, and its operation 
proving so slow as to excite ap]>re!u‘nsions of i|s 
e/licacy. Narcissus, a celebrated athlete, aa'us intro¬ 
duced, and by liim Commodus aa'us strangled on the 
night of Ib'cembiT the olst, A. D. IhL’, in the 
thirty-second year of his age and tlie thirteenth of 
his reign. When tlie news of liis death, at first 
cautiously attributed to a[)('plexy, Avas spread 
abroad, the inti-lligenee diffused universal joy 
among all ranks except the guards, Avho had beim 
permitted to revel in indolence and luxury and 
could scarcely expect again to find a master so 
indulgent and liberal. When his successor, J’er- 
tinax I Ekhtinax], repaired next morning be¬ 
fore daylight to tlie senali*, that venerable body, 
wdiile greeting tlioir now sovereign, poured forth a 
string of curses upon the dead tyrant in a sort of 
sti-ange chaunt, the woids of wJiich have been pre¬ 
served by Lampridiu.s, declared him a public enemy, 
and, being unable to vent their rage upon the 
living man, begged that his body iniglit be dnigged, 
like that of a criminal, through the streets wutli a 
liook, and cast into the Tiber,—-a request Avith 
which Pertinax, to his credit, refused to comply, 
and the comse was decently interred in the mauso¬ 
leum of Hadrian. 

We seldom meet in history with a character 
which inspires such pure and unmixed detestsitioii 
as that of Commodus. Wliile his vices and crimes 
Were inexpressibly revolting, they Avere rendered 
if possible more loathsome by his contemj>tible 
meanness and weakness. 'J’he .most grinding op- 
presbioa Wtas combined with the most childish 
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vanity, the most savngi' cruelty with the most 
dastardly cowiirdice. lie hated, ]HMKecutcd, and 
massfiered the senate and the ii()l>les, and at the 
same time cagcrl}’^ drank in llicir most disgusting 
flatteries. He .slew thousands and tens of llinu- 
sands of wild beasts, but his arroAvs Aveio shot atid 
his darts Avert* hurled from behind a screen of m^t- 
work Avhicli ]»rotected his jierson from the ]K)s- 
sil)ilit3" hiitcliered hundreds of Jiis 

fellow-men in gladiatorial combats; but Avliile 
was clad in the iinjionotrable armour and a\ ielded 
the heavy blade of a secutor, liis aiiiagiuiisis had 
no defeiict'S t'xcept \vea]M>iis of lead or tin; and 
Avhen as, Hercules, he cruslu'd with his dub tin* 
ujiliapp3' creatures dri'ssed iij) to resemble tlui 
monstrous progeny of f'iartli, tin* rocks which tliey 
hurled at their assailant Avere fornit'd of S)iong«‘. 
After examining the ample records presorted of 
his eareer. w^e shall he miahle to lind a. trace of om^ 
generous action or one kiiidlv feeling, to discern a 
single iiiA' of liuiiian sympathy to relievt* tin* por¬ 
tentous lilackiiess of his guilt. Dion, indeed, re- 
jiresents him as naturally of a Aveak and extrenudv 
sinqde ttanper ; as one who easily received impres¬ 
sions, and wliose crimes Avere to be altributed 
rather to the artful advice of evil cminsi'Dors acting 
ujion a timid and yielding disjiosition, than to any 
inlu'rent liepravitv ; and imagines that Ik* erred at 
first from ignoraiicii of Avhat was right, and gliding 
by degrees into a habit of doing ('vil, became 
gradually familiar with dei'ds of sliame and wicked- 
iies.s, ]bit bad this been tlie case, the lessons so 
eari'fullv ineiileated in early life Avoiild n(;ver have 
been so rajiidly and for evei obliterated. "W'e feel 
more inclined to give credit to the assertion of 
Eainpridius, who di'clari's that from his earliest 
boyhood he displayed ('vid(*nt jiroofs of dark |)as- 
sions and a corrupt heart, a propensity to indulge 
freelv in cA'eiy low and dissolute jdc'asure, and 
utter iiidiflereiice to luiman sulUuing ami lift*. 

Jt is almost needless to remark, tJiat Commodus 
paid no attention to fori'igu policy nor to the go- 
v(‘riim('iit and rt'gulatioii of the provinces, except 
in so far us they might be made to niinisti'r to liis 
jirofusion and prolligacy. 'J'he integrity of tin* 
eriijiirc Avas hoAve\er maiiilaiiu^d, and tin* barbarians 
rejmlsed from the Dacian frontier ly the skill and 
valour of Cloclius Alhimis and Pi'set'imius Niger, 
the same Avlio after the death of Pertinax contested 
the throne AAith iSeptimius Severus, A still more 
.serious distiirhane<* arose in Britain ; for the north¬ 
ern tribes having fenced a passage across the Avail 
of Aiibmine, deb'atml the Homan troops W'Jio op¬ 
posed their progress, slew their leader, and laid 
AvasU; the more ])eaceful districts far and wide. 
But lUpius Marcellas having assumed the chief 
command, the Caledonians were speedily drivtm 
back, the war Avas successfully' terminated about 
A. 1 ). DJ4, Commodus was saluted JuijK^ruior for 
the seventh time, and added Britaunicus to his 
other titles. 
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(Dion Cass. lib. Ixxii. and Excerpta Vaticana, p. 
121, ed. Sturz ; Ilerodian. i. 10—55; Capitolin. 
M. AurcL ; Laniprid. Comniod .; and tho minor 
Roman historians.) [W. R.] 

COMNE'NA. [Anna Comnena.] 
COMNE'NUS, the name of an illustrious By¬ 
zantine family, which in all probability was of 
Italian origin, and migrated to the East in the 
time of Constantine tlu; (ireat or his immediate 
successors. Several of the other great Byzantine 
families wore likewise of Italian origin, as for in¬ 
stance the Diicae. Tliat th(! name Comncniis was 
not unknown in Italy in early times, is proved by 
an inscription on a marble discovered in the walls 
of the cliurch of St. Secundus, at Ameria in Italy, 
and which stands thus;— 

L. (’OMNENO. 0-FEEICI. 
('OMNENAE. 0. D- NYMPIIE. 

ET. COMNENO. L. FELIONI. 

(\ ShiRVILlO. A LEAN O. 

Six emperors of the East,— Ismic I., Alexis 1., 
Calo-.Toaniu's (.Tohn 11.), Manuel I., Alexis IT., 
and Andninieus 1.,—all the (‘inperors of Trebizond, 
and a vast nnnd)er of generals, statesmen, and 
autlmrs, wcr(^ descended from the family of the 
Comneni; but while almost all of them w^ere dis¬ 
tinguished by the choicest natural gifts both of 


mind and of body, many of them were notorious 
for a laxity of morals, in which they were excelled 
by none of their frivolous countrymen. Imperial 
families, such as the Ducae, the Angeli, the Ba- 
laeologi, several royal houses in Europe, and even 
the reigning dynasty of th(‘. sultans in Turkey, 
boasted, and still boast, of being descended from 
the Comneni; and down to this very day the j)re- 
tensions of a noble family in Fnuice to be entith'd 
by descent to tho name of Princes de Comnene have 
attracted the attention of historians of re])Ute. A 
history of that family would be a most valual)l(^ 
contribution to our knowledge of the Creeks during 
the middle ages. When the Comneni first ])ecame 
known in history, in the tenth century, they be¬ 
longed to the (.Jrcek nobility in Asia, and their 
family seat was at Castamone, a town in Pa])hla- 
goniji, near the Black Sea, when; Alexis Comnenus, 
afterwards einptuor, visited tho palace of his ances¬ 
tors during the reign of Michael VII. Ducas Para- 
pinaces. Towards the close of the tenth century 
two Cr)mneni, Manuel and Niceplmnis, became 
conspicuous, who were ]>ro])ably brothers, and who 
are gem;rally called the ancestors of the Comnenian 
family. The following table exhibits the genealogy 
of this family, as far as it can be trac(;d, together 
with a brief account of each individual of it. 


Manuel, Nicephorus 

Pra('fcctus totius Orientis in a. d. Protospatharins; praefect of Aspracania (Media Superior) 

under tlu* emperor Basil IT.; in 1(H(»; blinded in J02b' by order of tlu; emperor Con 

died b(;rore 1025. stantine IX.; time of death uncertain; no issue known. 

I_ 


1. Isaac T., Emperor [Isaac irsT.] ; died probably 
ill lOb’l ; married Aicatberiria, or Cathoriiia, 
d.'iughter of either Samuel or John Wladislaus, 
kings of Bulgaria. 


1. Manuel, of whom 
nothing is known ; 
di<;d young, before 
1059. 


2. Mariji, retired with 
her motlu;r into the 
convent of Myri- 
laeum, after 1059. 


2. .loanne.s (biropalata, 
Magnus Domesticus, 
died shortly after 
]0(>7; marri(;d Anna 
Dalasseiui, daughter 
of Alexis (diuron, 
praefect of the By¬ 
zantine part of Italy. 


3. A daughter, 
married one 
Docefinns, 
probal)ly 
Michael Do- 
ceanus, Pro- 
tospatharius. 


I I I I I I I I 

l.Mannel,bom 2. Isaac, 4. Adrian,Pro- 5. Nicephor- 6. Maria, 7. Eudoxia, 8. Theodora, 
before 10-10 ; Sebasto- tosebastus, us,Seba&tU6, married married Mi- married either 

Protoproedrus, crator. Magnus Do- Magnus Mieh;u;l cephorus Diogenes, or 

Ibiitostrator, *SVr 5e- nurslicus Occi- Drungarius; Taroiiita, Melissenns; more probably 

('uropalata, a 7ou-, I. dentis ; marr. killed in a Protosebas- their desceii- Leo, both sons 

great gene.’-al; 3. Alexis, Zoe, youngest battle with tus. Proto- dants receiv- of the empercu’ 

tjikcMj j)risoner I'bnpcror. daugh. of the tin; Scy- ve.stiarius, ed among the llomaniis Dio- 

by the Turks ,SW Im;- Emperor Con- tbians, in Ibinbyper- Spanish no- genes. Leo was 

in 1009; soon /oie, II. stantine XI. 1009. sebastus, a bility to- killed in 1090, 

restored to Ducas, and Syrian wards the and Theodora 

li])erty; died Eudoxia Da- noble. end of the retired to the 

shortly after hissena; l(;l't sixteenth convent of 

1009, in issue, of whom century. Melissaeum. 

BitJiynia. nothing is known. 


Daughter, married a descendant 
of the emperor Nicephorus 
Botaniates. 


Daughter, married Gregorius Pacurianus, 
Sebastus, son of Pacurianus, Magnus 
Domesticus Occidentis. 


From above. I. Isaac, 

the excellent elder brother of Alexis I., died before 1118, in a convent to which he retired when old ; 
m.arried Irene, daughter of a prince of the Alani, and a relative of Maria, wife of the emperor 
Michael VIT. Ducas Parapinaces, and, after his death, of the emperor Romanus Diogenes. 

I • 

a 
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]. Joannes, 2. Alexis, 
Duke of Duke of 


3. Constantine, 

Sebastus, Duke 

Dyrra- Dyrra- of Berrliooa, took orders; marry Gro- Stephanus, Joannes, 

chium chium Magnus Drun- diedasarch- goriusOabra, Isaac, and Paul, 

before after garius(?); alive bishop of DukcofTre- Avhose parentage is 

HOG; HOG. inH44(?). Bulgaruu bizond. not well established, 

treacherously 

seized Hugo, Count of Vermandois, third son of king Henry I. of Freunce, one of the chiefs of the 
first crusadt?; Praefc'ctus Sacri Cubiculi under the emperor Calo-Joannes; was destined to marry a 
relative of Henry 111., emperor of Germany; death unknown. 

Froin above. -II. Alexis L, Emperor [Alexis I.], 
born probably in 1048 ; began to reign in 1081; dic'd in 1118; married 1. a daughter of Argyrus, of the 
noble family of the Argyri; 2. Irene, daughter of Andnmicus Ducas, the brother of Constantine X. Ducas. 

_ I_ 


4. Adrian, 
Scdiastus, 
took orders; 
died as arch¬ 
bishop of 
Bulgariiu 


. Daughter, was 6. Otlier children, viz. 


destined to 
marry Gre¬ 
gorius Oabra, 
l)ukc of Tre- 
bizond. 


Nicephorus, Manuel, 
Stephanus, Joannes, 
Isaac, and Paul, 
Avhose parentage is 
not well established. 


!. Calo-.Ioannes (.lo- 

2. Aiulro- 

3. Isajic Sc- 

4. Anna 

Maria, born (i. Eudoxia, 

7. Tlieodo- 

annos 11.), Emperor 

nicus 

bastocrator. 

[Anna 

iu 1085; mar- niarricid 

ra, marr. 

[Calo-JoannesI ; 

Sobasto- 

father of An- 

(.k>iVINE- 

ried Gregorius Coiistan- 

Constan- 

born in 1088 ; oh- 

crator; 

dronicus I., 

na], born 

Gabra, duke of tine Ja- 

tine An- 

tained the throne iu 

was 

founder of the 

in 1083 ; 

Trebizond, sita ; ill- 

gelus, the 

1118; died in 1143; 

married ; 

branch of the 

died after 

whose; descend- treated ; 

founder of 

manic*J Irene, dau. 

issuci un¬ 

('onineiii of 

H37; 

ants lied to retired to 

tlie family 

of Wladislaus 11., 

known. 

Trebizond. 

marr. Ni- 

France after a convent. 

of the 

tho Saint, king of 
H uugary.^ 


S(‘<ib<‘luu\ V. 

cc'pliorns 

Brycniiius 

tlio capture of 
Constantinople in 1453, 

Angeli. 


1. Alexis, titular Emperor, born in HOG, in Macc.*- 
donia ; died before his fathei’, ])robably in 1142, 
at Attalia, the capital of Painphylia; his wife, 
whose name is unknown, survived him. 

A daughter, married Alexis Protostratus, son of 
.Toannes Axueh, or Axuchus, the excellent Turkish 
minister of the enijjerors Calo-Joaiines and Manuel. 


2. Amlronicus, Sebastocrator; 
died shortly after his bro¬ 
ther Alc'xis, and likewise 
before his father; his wife 
was Irene, at Avhose per¬ 
suasion ('onstantine Ma- 
nass<!S wrote his poetical 
Annals. 


issue, .sec 
below III, 


1. Joannes, Protoves- 
tiarius, Protosebastus 
under the em])er<)r 
Manuel; killed about 
1174, in a battle 
against the Turks ; 
well knowm to the 
liatins in Syria and 
Palestine ; wife un¬ 
known. 


2. Alexis, Protustrator, Maria, 4. Theodora 5. Eudoxia; first 
Protovestiarius, Proto- married (Calusina), husband un- 

sebastus ; governed tho 1. Theodore the haughty known ; after his 

empire for the minor, Dasiota; concubine of death concubine 

Alexis 11.; his arrogance 2. Joannes the emperor of Andronicus 

insujiportablc to many Cantacuze- Manuel, by ConinenuB,after- 

of the Greek nobles, nus. whom she had •u'ardB emperor; 

wlio dc'clared forAndro- 2. Mich. Gabin, 

nicus Comnenus; blind- about 1173. 

ed and castrated by An¬ 
dronicus ; died in jirison Alexis, 

in 1183. 


Ill I . 

1 . Alexis. 2. Maria, 3. Some daughters. Stephanus, Magnus Drungarius. 

married in 

1164, but not in 11G7 as Ducaiige says, Amaury or Amalric I., king of Jerusalem, and, after his death, 
about 1176, 2. Baliaiio de Ibelino, an Italian noble. 


From above. III. Further Issue of the Emperor Calo-Joannes. 


3. Isaac Sebastocrator, 
deprived of the suc¬ 
cession by his father; 
on good tenns with his 
younger brother, the 
emperor Manuel; wife 
unknown. 

I 


4. Manuel, 
Emper(»r. 
Seelmlow, 

IV. 


5. Maria, 
twin sister 
of Alexis; 
married Ro¬ 
ger, Prince 
of Capua, 
(laeaar. 


G. A daughter, 
married Steph.ir 
nus Contostepha- 
nus, who was 
killed in the siege 
of Corcyra, about 
11 GO. 


7. A daugh¬ 
ter, married 
Theodore 
Vatatzes, 
Dux. 
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]. Theodora, married 
Baldwin III., kin<:f 
of Jerusalem; after his 
death concubine of An- 
dronicus Cornu onus, af- 
terwards einpenu*. 


2. Maria, 
married 
Stephen, 
prince of 
Jfun- 


3. A daugh¬ 
ter, married 
Constan- 
tin<^ Ma- 
croducas. 


t 

4, A daughter, married 
probably a Ducas, wliose 
son Isaac became inde¬ 
pendent master of Cy¬ 
prus, ill id styled himself 
emperor. 


! 

5. Eudoxin, 
married 
a French 
noble¬ 
man. 


Frojn above. IV. Further Issue of the Fanperor Calo-Joannes. Manuel, Emperor [Manuel] ; 
born about 1120, began to reign 1143, died 1180; married 
1. Bertha fin 1M3), afterwards called Irene, daughter of Berengar, Count of Sulzbach, and niece of 
Konrad Ill., Emperor of (b'nnany, wlio dit^d about 11 .'>8; 2. Maria, afterwards called Xene, 

daughter of Ua^miond, prince of Antioch; put to death by Andronicus I. in 1183 ; 3. Concubine, 
TJieodora Comnena (Calusina). 


I I 

1. Maria, betrothed to 2. A 
Bela, prince of linngarv; daiigh- 
niarrli^J, in 1180, Ray- ti'r ; 
ner, 2nd son of AV'’illiam, di(al 
ma.r(|nis of Monbdernito, young, 
called Alexis, afterwards 
(’aesar ; both ]nitto death 
hy Andronicus 1. 


3. Ah'X'is 11., Emperor 
[Alexis II.]; horn 
11G7 ; began to reign 
1180; married, in 117.0, 
Anna, or Agin's, daugh¬ 
ter of Louis VII., king 
of Francii; ])utto death 
by AndroiiiciLs I. in 
1183. 


4. Alexis, illegitimate, Sehastocrator; 
married Irene, natural daughter of An- 
droniciis T. Conmeiius and Theodom 
Comnena; destined to succeed Andro- 
niciis T., hy whom he was afterwxirds 
blinded for conspiracy ; though blind, 
created Caesar by Isaac II. ; for some 
time a. monk ; a learned and highly gifted 
man, of Avdioiu no issue is known. 


(See Du Cange, Faniiliac Ih/zanlinae., pp. UIO—18!),) 


From above. V. Issue of I.saac SKHAsixMaiATon, founder of the Imperial branch of the Comneni of 

'I'llKIUZONn. 


Th(' history of the Emperors of 'rrehizond was almost entirely unknown till the publication of Pro¬ 
fessor !''alh\»erayer’s (ieschichte d<‘s Kaherthinns von 'J'rapeznril., oni' of the most important historical 
productions of our days. The acc(»unts which Du Cang(‘ and (Jibbon give of these emperors is in many 
rc'spects ipiito lUToiieous ; but th(‘s<‘ writers are to be oxcus<'(l, sinc(‘ they could not avail themselves of 
sev(*ral Oriental works perused by Fallmerayer, and especially of two Cn'ek MSS. which tlie German 
^u’ofessor discover'd at V<‘niee, viz., A Chronicle of tlie imperial ]»alat (i at Trebizond, by l*anaretus, and 
a work on 'J’lvbizoiid bv the celebrateil (’anlinal Bessarion. It would not be cnmpatilde Avilh the plan 
(d’tlie ju'csent work to give the lives of the Emperors of'IVehizond, ])iit it has been thought advisable 
to giAU* at least their geiie.alogy, and tiiiis to assist those avIio should Avish to investigate the history juid 
tnigical fall (in 1 4(J2) of the last iiulei»endent reniiiaiit of Greek and Boman poAver. As there are no 
genealogical tables in I'-allmerayer’s work, the writer has lirought logotlier all bis sopamte statements 
resjiecting the geiiealogy of the familv, and tlJ^^ following genealogical table of the Commmi of Trebizond 
13 thus the first that has yet been printed. 


Isaac S<'bastocrator, Caesar, 

third son of Alexis 1., and third In-other and favourite of the lilmpcror Calo-Joaimos. 

Ill consetiuence of some slanders against his character, he lied to the yultan of Iconium, with his son 
•Joannes, returned, enjoyi'd again the conlldence of Calo-Joannes, lost it once more, Avas imjirisoned, 
hut released by tin? miiperor Manuel, and dii*d in possession of the highest civil and military honours, 
leaving behind fiiin the reputation of liaving been one of the most virtuous and able men of his time. 
Died after 1143. | 


I. Joannes; 

returned from Iconium, Avhither he had fled Avith his father; 
hut, for some insult sIu'AA-h to him, abandoned the Greeks 
forever, adopted the iVlohammedan religion, settled at Ico¬ 
nium, and married Camero (?), daughter of Sultan Mazntlii 
(Mesud I); called by the Turks-Seljiiks Zelebis(Cindehi), 
tl’.at is, “ the Nohleman." This Joannes, as Avas said by 
Mohammed II., sultan of llie'J’iirks-l Ksnianlis, the coiujueror 
of Constantinople, and repeated by most of the Turkish 
liistorians, Avas the anci'slor of the sultans of Turkey, 
leaving issue, viz. Solinian Shah. 

Erti'lglirul. 

I 

Osman, 

the Avell-knoAvn founder of the pi-esent reigning dynasty 
in Turkey. These three persons aro all liistorical, but their 
descent from John Comiienus is more than doubtful. 


2. Andronicus, Emperor 
[Andiionicus ].|; born 
about 1112; began to 
reign ] 182—3 ; put to 
death 11 8.'> ; married 
1. name unkiiOAvn ; 2. 
Tlieodora Comnena, con- 
cuhiue ; 3. Philippa, 

daugliter of Raymond, 
prince of Antioch, and 
AvidoAV of BaldAviu III., 
king of Jerusaloni, con¬ 
cubine (Avife?) ; 4. An¬ 
na or Agnes, daughter 
of Louis VII., king of 
France, and AvidoAV of 
the emperor Alexis II. 


I 

3. A son. 

I 

Isaac; 

put to death 
by Isaac II, 
Angelas. 
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1. Manuel Sebastocrator; 2. Joannes ; born in prison, 3. Maria. 5. Alexis, and C. Irene; 

opposed the cniel policy of about IKJG; destined to 4. Thamar. both illegitimate. Irene 

liis father; put to death succeed his father; put to married Alexis, the ille- 

by Isaac II. Angelas ; deiith by Isaac 11. An- gitimate son of the em- 

married Irene. gelus, in 11 bG. peror Manuel. 


1. Alkxis T., first Empkror of Treuizonh ; bom 1182; air- 2. David, a great general; 

ried witli his younger brother, by their .aunt Thamar, to Trebi- his brother’s chief suj)- 

zond, thence to the Caucasus; com|Uonid IVebizond and a great port ; died witliout issue, 

part of Asia Minor in 1201 ; emperor in tlie sjime year; died probably in 1215. 

in 1222; married Tlieodora. 


1. A daughter; married 2. (III.) Joannes I. Axuchus, Eiu- 3. (V.) Manuel L, Emperor; 
Andronicus I. (iidon (Join- jieror ; succc'eded Aiidronicus 1. succ. his nephew Joaimicus, 

nenus(ll.),* Emperor, of probably in 12.35 ; redgned 3 j'cars; probably in 1238 ; fonned an 

unknown parentage, who died probably in 1238. alliance with the Mongols; 

succeeded Alexis I., and | reigned 25 years; died 

reigned 13 years; died (I\r.)Joanincus;Emp. succ. his father March, 1203; marr. 1. Anna 

probably in 1235. probably in 1238; confined in a Xylaloe ; 2. Irene; 3. Prin- 

convent shortly afterwards by his cess of Iberia, 

uncle Manuel. 


l.(VI.)AndronicusIJ. 2. (VII.) George, Em- 3. (VIII.) Joannes 11., Emperor, 4. Tbeo- 
Einperor, succeeded peror, succeeded his .succeeded his brotluT Georgia pro- dora. 

his father Manuel in brother Andronicu.s bahly in 1280 ; reigned 18 years ; 

1203; reigned three II. probably in 1200; died in 1207 or 1208; married, in 

years; died probably reigned 14 years; died 1282, Eudoxia, daughter of MichaiO 

in 1200. probably ill 1280. Palaeologiis, emperor of Constantinople. 


1. (IX.) Alexis IT., Emp.; born in 1283 ; succ. bis father Joannes 2. (XVI.) Michael, 3. George. 

II. in 1207 or 12.08 ; died in 1330 ; married a princess of Iberia Einj).; sent to Con- 

( stantinojile ; fruitless attempt to 

j r j .seize the crown; imprisoned; 

1. (X.) Aiidronicus 2. (XII.) Basil I. Emp.; 3. (XIV.) Anna; Mimsided his son .loaniies 111. 

III. , Emp.; succ. sent to Constantinoph* ; first a nun, then ^ ’ deposed and 

his father Alexis returned ; dc'j'osed his qiieeii of I mere- conllnod in a convent, in De¬ 
ll, in 13.30; reign- nephew Manuel II. in thia; wrested ceinbcr, 1340. 

ed 20 months. 1333 ; died in 1340 ; the crown from . ^ • 

I married, J,Trone(XllJ.) Irene in 1341 ; (XV.) .loannes 111., Emp.; born 

(XI.) Manuel 11., natural daughter of An- strangled by .Jo- about 1322 ; wrested the crown 

Emp, eight years droniciis II., emperor of .annes IJl.(XV) empress Anna in Sep- 

old; succ. his father Constantinoide; rejmdi- teinber, 1342 ; confined in a 

Andronicus III. ; ated soon afterwards ; wuzed the crown in convent in March 1.144 by the 

depo.sed in 13.33 1340 ; reigmnl 15 inontlis; deposed and sent nobles who put his father Mi- 

by his uncle Jia- to Ccmstantiiiopleby Anii.a(X TV.); 2. Irene, chael on the throne. 

siJ. a lady of Trebizond, by whom he liad issue 


I. (XVII.) Alexis III. Joannes, Emp.; 2. Calo- 3. Maria, married in 4. Theodora, mar- 
born 1338 ; succeeded Michael in 1349 ; Joannes. 1351 Kiitlu Bey, riedinl357Haj- 
died 1390 (?); married Theodora Canta- chief of the White Emir, chief of 

cuzena; humbled by the Genoese; under Horde. Clialybia. 

him lived Panaretus, mentioned above. . 

I 

a 


* The Homan numerals indicate the order in which the members of the family succeeded to the 
crown. 
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1. (XVIII.) Manuel, Emperor, 
bom 1384, Caesar 1378 ; suc¬ 
ceeded his father 1390 (?); 
submitted to Timur; died 
1412; married Eudoxia, dauj^h- 
tcr of David, king of Georgia. 


2. Eudoxia, married Ja- 
tines or Zetines, a Turkish 
emir, and after his death 
John V. PalaeologiiB, 
Emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople. 


3. Anna, 
married 
Bagrat VI., 
king of 
Georgia. 


4. A daughter, 
married Tahar- 
tan or Zalira- 
tan, emir of 
Arsinga. 


(XIX.) Alexis IV., Emperor; succeeded his father in 1412; murdered between 1445 and 1449 ; 
married a Cantacuzenian princess. 


(XX.) 1. Joannes 2. Alexander, 3. (XXII.) David, the last 4. Maria, 5. A daughter 
IV. (Calo-Joannes), married a Emperor of Trehizond; seized married married a Tur- 

Emp.; deposed and daughter of the crown from his nephew JohnVII. koinan emir in 

killed his father (Jatteluzzi, Alexis V. in 1458 ; married Palaeolo- Persia, 

between 1445 and prince of 1. Maria Theodoni, of the giis, cm- 8. A daiigliter; 

1449; paid trihiitt! Lesbos. house of the Thcodori, princes peror of married George 

to tlie Turks; died | of Gothia in the Crimea ; Constaii- Brancowicz,krai 

1458 ; married a A Son, whose 2. Helena (Irene), daughter tinople. (king) ofServia. 

daughter of Alex- life was spar(‘d of Mattluunis, and grand- 

ander, king of Ibe- by Mohammed daughter of John VI. (^antacuzemis, emj)eror of Constantino - 

ria. li. pie; deposed l»y Sultan Mohammed II. in 1482; exih'd with 

his family to Serres, n(‘ar Adrianople ; put to deatli with nearly 
all his children by order of the Sultan, probably in 1488. 


I I I 

(XXI.) 1. Alexis V., born 1454 ; succeeded 2. A daughter, 3. Catharina, married 

bis father 1458 ; d(‘posed in the same year married Nicolo Usun Hasan, Emir of 

by his uncle David; put to death by (’rospo, duke of Diyarbekr, Sultan of 

Sultan MoliamnuHl 11. after 1462. the Archipelago. Mesopotamia. 


1 

1—7. Seven sous, ]»ut to 
death with tiicir father 
tit Adrianople. 


8. George, the youngt‘st; said to have adopted 
the Moliamtnedan religion; his life was 
spared, but his fate is dcuibtful. 


9. Anna, her lib? was 
spared ; she married a 
Turkish chief. 


A branch of th<; Comneiiian family became ex¬ 
tinct at Romo in 1551 ; anotlier branch Nourished 
in Savoy, and ])ecame extinct in 1784. Demetrius 
ConitKutus, a ca})tain in the French army, whose 
desc(!ndants are still alive, preteiuhul to be de¬ 
scended from Nicephorus, one of the sons of the 
last oiufxu'or of 'rrebizoiul, David, whose life, ac¬ 
cording to him was spared by Mohammed, and 
his parcntJige and name were recognized by l(;tters- 
patent of Louis XVI., king of France. But his 
claims will hardly stand a critical examination, 
notwithstanding many so-calhid authentic docu¬ 
ments which he published in a rather curious 
work, “ Pr« cis liistori<iue de la Maisou Imperialo 
d(!S (huniit ues, avec Filiation directe ct reconnuc 
par Lottres-Patentesdu Roi du mois d’Avril, 1782, 
depuis David, deniier empereur de Trebizonde, 
jus<iu'* a Demetrius (kimneiie,” Amsterdam, 1784, 
8vo. (Falluicrayor, (Jcsc/iichte des Kaiserlhums von 
Tra'pezunt.) [W. 1*.] 

COMUS (Kc2/ios), occurs in the later times of 
antiquity^ as the god of festive mirth and joy. He 
was represented as a winged youth, and Philo- 
stratus {Icon. i. 2) describes him as he appeared in 
a piiiiiting, dnmk and languid after a n^past, his 
head sunk on his breast; he was slumbering in 
a standing attitude, and his legs were crossinl. 
(Ilirt, Miithol. JiUderh. ii. p. 224.) [L* ^-J 

CONCO'LERUS (Ko 7 K(JAepoy), the Greek 
name of Sardanapalus. (Polyb. Fratpn. ix.) Other 
forms of the name are 'Kovo(TKiryK6Kopos (sec Suid. 
s. V.) and ®u)vo<TKoyK6K^os. [E. E.] 


CONCOLITA'NUS {KojKoXlravos), a king of 
the (Jallic j»eople called Gaesati, and collcagucj of 
Aneroestus, together with wliom lie made Avar 
ngainst the Romans, b. c. 225. f Ankrokstus.J 
In the battle in which they wen* deleated, Conco- 
liUnus Avas taken prisoner. (Polyli. ii. 31.) [E. E.] 
GONCO'RDIA, a Roman divinity, the personi¬ 
fication of concord. She had several temples at 
Ronu^ and one was built as early as the time of 
Furius ('araillus, who voAved and built it in com¬ 
memoration of the reconciliation between the patri¬ 
cians and iilebeians. (Pint. Cam. 42 ; Ov. Fast. i. 
839.) This temple, in which frequent meetings of 
the senate were hold, but which appears to have 
fallen into decay, was restored by Livia, the wife 
of Augustus, and was consecrated liy luT son, 
I’iberius, A. n. 9, after his victory over the Ihuino- 
nians. (Suet. Tib. 20; Dion Cass. Iv. 17.) In the 
reign of Constantine and Maxentius, the temple 
was burnt down, but was again restored. A second 
temple of Concordia was built by Cn. Flavius on 
the area of the temple of Vulcan (Liv. ix. 48, xl. 
19; Plin. H.N. xxxiii. 8), and a third was vowed 
by L. Manlius during a seditious commotion among 
his troops in Gaul, and was afterwards erected on 
the Capitolinc hill. (Liv. xxii. 33.) Concordia is 
represented on several coins as a matron, sometimes 
standing and sometimes sitting, and holding in h(‘r 
left hand a cornucopia, and in her right either an 
olive branch or a patera. (Comp. Ov. Fast. vi. 91; 
Varr. L. L. v. 73, ed. Miiller ; Cic. de Nat. Dear. 
ii. 23; Ilirt, Mythol. Bilderb. ii. p. 108.) (D. S.J 




CONON. 

CONDTA'NUR, SEX. QTJTNTl'LIUS, nnd 
SEX. QUINTI'LTUS MA'XIMUS, two bro¬ 
thers remarkable for their tniitnal aifection, high 
rharacter, learning, military skill, and wealth, who 
flourished under the Antonines. 'J’hey were con¬ 
suls together in A. n. 151 ; were subsequently 
joint governors, first of Achaia, and afterwards of 
P<annonia; they addressed a joint epistle to M. 
Aurelius, to which ho gave a n^script (Dig. 
tit. 2. s. 16. § 4) ; they wrote jointly a work upon 
agriculture frequently quoted in the Geoponica; 
and, having been inseparable in life, were not 
divided in death, for they both fell victims at the 
same time to the cruelty of Commodus, guiltless of 
any crime, but open to the suspicion that, from 
their high fame and probity, they must have felt 
disgusted with the existing state of affairs and 
eager for a change. 

Srx. Condianus, son of Maximus, is said 
to have been in Syria at the p<*riod of his father’s 
death, and, in antici]»ation of his own speedy de- 
stniction, to have devised an ingenious trick for 
escape. The story, as told by Dion (’assius, is 
uinusing and romantic, but bears tlu; aspect of a 
fable. (Lamprid. Cominnd. 4, and (asaubon’s 
note; Dion Cass. Ixxii. 5, and Eeiniarus’s note ; 
Philostrat. Vit. Sophiaf. ii. 1. § 11; N«(-‘dham, Pro- 
lafom. ad Ooopoi/u'a, VimiaXi. 1704.) (W. Tt.l 

CONISALTTS (KoviVaAoy), a daemon, who to¬ 
gether with Grthanes and I'ychon np]»eared in the 
train of Priapus. (Aristoph. Lps. Olwi ; iVthen. x. 

р. 441 ; Strab. xiii.'j». 580; Hesych. .s. r.) |L. S.] 

CO'NIUS (Korns), the god who excites or 

makes dust, a surname of Zeus, who bad an un¬ 
covered temple under this name in the arx of 
Megara. (Pans. i. 40. § 5.) j L. S.] 

CONNUS {Kovvos)^ the son of Metrobius, a 
jilayer on the citbara, who taug})t Socrates music. 
(Plat. Euthjid. pp. 272, c., 205, d., AIcnra. p. 285, 

с. ; (’io. adFam. ix. 22.) This (h)nnus is probably 
the same as the flute-player Coimas, mentioned by 
Aristophanes {Equii. 582), who was, as we learn 
from the Scholiast, very poor, although he had 
gained several victories in tin* Olympic games. 
AVhetlier the proverb mentioned by Suidas, K6ppov 
'fpT)(poPj “ good for nothing,” refers to tlie s:ime 
person, is doubtful. 

CONON {K6ptjop'). 1. A distinguished Athe¬ 
nian general, who lived in the latt<>r ]»art of the 
fifth and the beginning of the fourth century ii. c. 
In 41 8, he was stationed in command of a fleet off 
Naupactus, to prevent tlu; Corinthians from send¬ 
ing succours to the Synunisans. In an engagement 
which ensued neither side gained a decisive vic¬ 
tory. (Time. vii. 81.) In 410, according to Duv 
dorus (xiii. 48), ho was stiutegus, and was sent to 
Corcyra to protect the Athenian interests in that 
quarter, when Corcyra became the scene of another 
massacre. In 400, he was ehreted strategus with 
Alcibiades and Thrasybulus (Xen. JJd/. i. 4. § 10), 
and again in 400 was made the first of the ten 
geiienUs chosen to supersede Alcibiades. (Xen. 
HeU. i. 5. § 16; Diod. xiii. 74.) For an account 
of the operations which forced him to take refuge 
in Mytilene, of his blockade by Callicratidas, and 
the victory of the Athenians at Arginusae by which 
he was delivered, see Xen. JMl, i. 6; Diod. xiii. 
77—79, 97, &c. When all his colleagues were 
deposed, Conon retained his command. (Xen. 
im, vii. 1.) 

When the Athenian fleet was surprised by Ly- 
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Sander at Aegos-Potami (b. c. 405), Conon alone 
of the generals was on his guard. He escaped 
with eight ships, and sought an asylum in Cyprus, 
which was govenied by his friend Evagoras. (Xen. 
HeU, ii. 1. § 20, &c.; Diod. xiii. 106; Com. Nep. 
Cmixm^ 1 — 8.) Here he remained for some years, 
till the war which the Spartans commenced against 
the Persians gave him an opportunity of serving 
his country. There is some difficulty in reconcil¬ 
ing the accounts which we have left of his pro¬ 
ceedings, He appears to have connected himself 
with Phamabazus (Corn. Nep. Con, 2), and it was 
on the recommendation of the latter, according to 
Diodorus (xiv. 3.9) and Justin (vi. 1), that he was 
appointed by the Persian king to the command of 
the fleet in b. c. 897. From Ctesias {Pers. 6:5) it 
would appear, that Conon opened a negotiation 
with the Persian court while at Siilamis, and 
Ctesias was seiit down to him with a letter em¬ 
powering him to raise a fleet at the expense of the 
Persian treasury, and to act as admiral under 
Phaniabazus. lie was first attacked, though 
without success, by Pharax, the Ivaceda(?monian 
admiral, while lying at ('aunus, and soon after 
succeeded in detaching Rhodes from the Spartan 
alliance. (Diod. xiv. 79.) Though he rc'ciuved 
considerable reinforcements, the want of supplies 
kept him inactive. (Isocr. Pewop. c. 89.) He 
therefori! made a journey to the Persian court in 
8.95. The king gmnted him all that he want¬ 
ed, and at his riiquest appointed Phaniabazus 
as his colleague. (Diod. xiv. 81 ; Isocr. Pancp, 
c. 8.9 ; (’om. Nep. fbw. 2—4 ; Justin, vi. 2.) In 
B. (’. 894, th(‘y gained a dt'cisive victory over Pi- 
sauder, the Spartan admiral, off C’liidus. (Xen. 
Hi’U. iv. 3. § 10, &c.; Diod. xiv. 88 ; Coni. Nep. 
Cm. 4.) PharnabazAis and Conon now cruised 
about the i.slands and coasts of tlie Aegean, cx- 
pelhid the Lacedaemonian harmosts from tlie mari¬ 
time towns, and won over the inhaliitants by 
assurances of freedom from foreign garrisons. (Xen. 
JTdL iv. 8 ; Diod. xiv. 84.) In the course of tlie 
winter, Conon drew contributions from the cities on 
the Hellespont, and in the spring of 898, in con¬ 
junction with Plianiabazus, sailed to the coast of 
Laconia, made desci'iits on various points, ravaged 
the vide of the Pamisus, and took possession of 
Cythera. They then sailed to Corinth, and 
Phamabazus having left a subsidy for the states in 
alliance against Sjiurta, made preparations for re¬ 
turning home. Conon with his sanction proceeded 
to Athens, for the purpose of restoring the long 
walls and the fortifications of Peiraecus. He was 
received with tlie greatest cnthu.siiism, and with 
the aid of his crews great progress was in a short 
time made towards the restoration of the walls. 
(Xen. IMl. iv. 8. § 7, &c.; Diod. xiv. 84, 85 ; 
Pans, i, 2 ; Corn. Nop. Con. 4; Dem. in I^d. 
p. 478 ; Athen. i. 5, p. 8.) When the Spartans 
opened their negotiations with Tirihazus, Conon 
with some others was sent by the Athenians to 
counteract the intrigues of Aiitalcidas, but was 
thrown into prison by Tiribazus. (Xen. Hell. iv. 
8. § 16 ; Diod. xiv. 85 ; Corn. Nep. Con. 5.) Ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, he was sent into the 
interior of Asia, and there put to death. (Isocr. 
Panep. c. 41 ; Diod. xv. 43 ; Coni. Nep. 1. c.) But 
according to the most probable account, be escaped 
to Cyprus. He bad property in this island, and 
on his death lel't behind him a considerable fortune, 
part of which was bequeathed to different relations 
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niui temples, and the remainder to his son Timo- 
tbeus. (Lys. de Arist. Bon. p. 688 , ed. Roisko; 
t’orn. Nep. l.c.) Ifis tom}> and that of his son, in 
the Cerameicus, w(ire to ho seen in the time of 
Pansanias. (i. 2.9. § 15.) 

2. Son of Timotheus, prandson of the pre¬ 
ceding. On the death of Timotheus nine-tenths 
of the fines which had been imposed on him were 
remitted, and Conon was allowed to discharge the 
remminder in the form of a donation for the repair 
of the Jong walls. (Corn, Nep. Tim, 4.) He was 
sent by the Athenians, together with Phocion and 
Charchus, to remonstrate with Nicanor on his 
seizure of Peiraeiuis, «. e. 818. (Died, xviii. 
64.) [C. P. M.] 

CONON, literary. 1. A grammarian of the 
ago of Augustus, the author of a work entitled 
AirjyTjVets’, addressed to Archelaus Philopator, king 
of Ca})padocia. It was a collection of lllty narra- 
tiA’e.s relating to the mythical and heroic period, 
and especially the foundation of colonies. An 
ej)itnme of the work has been pre.served in the 
IJihliothcca of Pliotius {Cod. 186), who speaks in 
tenns of commendation of his Attie styh*, and 
niarks {Cod. 189), that Nicolaus Damasceiius bor¬ 
rowed much from him. There are S(‘parate editions 
of this abstract in dale’s Ifislor. Bod. ,Scrijd. j». 
241, &c., I’aris, 1(;75; by Toucher, Lips. 1794 
and 1802; and Kaiine, Obttiug, 1798. 

Dion Chrysostom {Or. xviii. tom. i. p. 480) 
mentions a rhetorician of this name, who imiy pos¬ 
sibly be identical with the last. 

2. A Conon is mentioned liy the scholiast on 
Apollonius Ifhodius (i. 11 ( 18 ), who <|n<tte.s a pas¬ 
sage, iv rjj ‘HpaxXeia, aiitl mentions a treatise^ by 
him, ITtpl NTjfTiaSov. Josephns (c. Ai>iou. i. 
23) also speaks of a writer of this name. 

8 . Another (lonon, wln-tlier identical with any 1 
of thos(i aliove-inentioned or not is unc<*rt.'iin, is 
mentioned hy .Serviii.s {ad Viiy. Acv. vii. 788) as 
having written a work on Italy. (Fabric, lidd. 
(irarr, iv. p. 25 ; Voss, do Hist. Or. pp. 206, 420, 
ed. Westerniann.) 

4. 'i’bere Avas a Christian Avritcr of this name, 
Avlio Avrote on the resurreetion against Johannes 
Pliiloponns. (Phot. f VW. 28, 24.) |('. J'.Al. 

CONON (KwwJ/), of l: 5 anios, a mathematician 
and astronomer, livt^d in the time of the Pndemies 
l^liiladelphus and lMierget(;s (n. o. 288—222), and 
was the friend and probably the teacln^r of Archi¬ 
medes, Avho survived him. N»)nc of his works an; 
preserved. His obserA'ations are referred to by 
Ptolemy in his ^dcreis dvAavwv^ and in the histcj- 
rical notice a])pen(k*d to that Avork tlu\v arc* said 
to have been made in Italy (Petav. l/runofotf. p. 
93), in Avhich country he seems to have been cele¬ 
brated. (See Virgil’s mention of him, Brl. iii. 40.) 
According to Seneca {Nat. Q/airsf. vii. 8 ), he made 
a collection of the obscr\uitions of solar eclipses 
preserved by the Egyptians. Apollonius Pergiu'us 
{Conic, lib. iv. praef.) mentions his attempt to 
dcunonstrate some propositions concerning tlie num¬ 
ber of points in Avhich tAA-o conic sections can cut 
one another. Conon Avas the inventor of the cufa'c 
culled the spiral of A rcJdnwdcs [AiiciliiWHDJisj; 
but he S(H‘ms to have contented himself with pro¬ 
posing the investigation of its properties us a pro¬ 
blem to other geometers. (Pappus, Math. Coll. iv. 
Prop. 18.) He is said to have given the name 
Coma Bcrc.nires to the constellation so called 
[Ukickmck, 8 J, on the authority of an ode of 
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Callimachus translated by Catullus (Ixvii. de Coma 
Bcrcvu'cs) ; a fragment of the original is preserved 
b^'Tlioon in his Scholia on Aratus. (/^^acwoja. 146; 
sec also Ilyginus, PoVl. Astrun. ii. 24.) Rut it is 
doubtful whetlicr the constellation was reallj'^ 
adopted by the Alexandrian astronomers. The 
strongest evidence Avhich remains to us of Coiioii’s 
mathematical genius consists in the admiration 
Avith which he is mentioned by Archimedes. Sel^ 
his prefaces to the treatises on the Quadrature 0 / 
the Parabola and on Spirals. [W. F. D.] 

CONOSTAULUS BESTES. [Bestes.] 
CONO'NEUS {Kova}V€vs)^ a Tarentine, is men¬ 
tioned hy Appian {Annih. 82) as the person who 
betrayed Tarentum to the Homans in b. c. 218. 
(Comp. Frontin. Strateg. iii. 3. § 6 , where Ouden- 
dorp has restored this name from Appian.) Poly¬ 
bius (viii. 19, &.C.) and Livy (xxv. 8 , &c.) say, 
that PliilenKunis and Nicon were the lojidcrs of 
the conspiracy; but ScliAveighauser remarks {ad 
A}p, 1. e.), that as Percon was the cognomen of 
Nicon (set! Liv. xxvi, 89), so there is no reason 
Avhy Ave should not infer that Cononeus was tlie 
cognonien of Philemonus. [Philemeniis. ) 

P. C(JNSA. A Roman jurist of this name is 
meniioned b}*^ legal biographers and by writers whi> 
iiave made lists of jurists, as Val. Forsterus, Riiti- 
lius, (luil. (Jrotius, and Fabricius, but they give no 
authority for their skitement. The only authority 
that we can lind for this name is an anecdote in 
PliiUirch’s lil'e t)l’ Cicero (c. 26), repeated in his 
Apophlhcgnuila. When P. Consa, an ignorant and 
empty man, Avho held himself forth as a jurist, was 
suininoiu'd as a Avitness in a cause, and declared 
that lie knew nothing whatever about the matter 
that lie AV'as examined upon, C'icero said to him, 
drily, “ Perhaps you think that the question re- 
lat<“.s to luAV.’’ 

'I'lie reading of the nanu! in Plutarch is exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful,—Publius may Po]>illius, and 
Consa may be Cains, Cassias, or CotUi. [J. 1'. G.] 
CtjNSKNTJiS DII, the tAvelvc Etruscan gods, 
Avlio formed the council of Jupiter. Their name is 
probably derived J’roin the anciiJiit verb cwavo, that 
is, rousulo. According to Seneca {Quaest. Nat. ii. 
41), there Avas above the Consentes and Jupiter a 
yet liiglier council, consisting of mysterious and 
nameless diAunities, Avhoin Jupiter consulted when 
lie intended to announce to mankind great calami¬ 
ties or changes by his lightnings. The Consentes 
Dii consisted of six male and six female divinities, 
but we do not know the nanuis of all of them ; it 
is howevtir certain that Juno, Minerva, Sunimanus, 
Vulcan, Satnni, and Mars were! among them. Ac¬ 
cording to th(! I'ltruscnn theology, they ruled over 
the world and time; they had come into existence 
at the beginning of a cc^rtaiu period of the world, 
at the end of which they Avore to cease to exist. 
They Avere also called by the name of Complices, 
and Avere pi’obably a set of divinities distinct from 
the twelve great gods of the Greeks and Romans. 
(Vario, 11. R, i. 1, ap. Arnob. adv. Gent. iii. 40; 
llartung. Die Rc/uf. d. Rom. ii, p. 5.) [L. S.] 

P. CONSE'NTIUS, the author of a grammatical 
treatise “Ars P. Consentii V. C. de duabus parti- 
bus Urationis, Nomine et Verbo,” published origi¬ 
nally by ,T. Sicluird at Basle, in 1528, and subse¬ 
quently, in a much more complete form, in the 
collection of Putschius {Grammatical Latin. Auc- 
turcs Aniaj. 4to. Jlannov. 1605), who had access 
to MIS 8 . which enabled him to supply numerous 
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and large deficiencies. Another work by the same 
writer, entitled “Ars dc Barharisinis et Mctapias- 
mis,” was recently discovered by Cramer in a 
Kegenshurg MS. now at Munich, and was pub¬ 
lished at Berlin, in 1817, by Buttmann. It is of 
considerable value on account of the fragments 
quoted from lost productions, and of the view which 
it affords of the state of the language and of gram¬ 
matical studies at the period whmi it was com¬ 
posed. In the “ do Barbarismis” we find a refer¬ 
ence to a third essay on tlie structure of periods, 
“ do Structurarum llationo,” which, if ever pub¬ 
lished, is no longer extiint. 

Consentius is commonly believed to have flou¬ 
rished at Constantinople in the middle of the fifth 
century, on the supposition that he was one or 
other of the following individuals. 

1. Consentius, a poet violently bepraised by 
Sidonius Apollinaris. {Cann. xxiii., Kphit. viii. 4.) 
]I(! married a daughter of the consul Jovianus, by 
whom ho had a son, namely 

2. Consentius, who rose to high honour under 
Valeiitiniun 111., by whom he was named Conics 
Palatii and despatched upon an important mission 
to TJieodosins. lie also iiad a son, namely 

3. Consentius, who devoted himself to litoniry 
leisure and tlie eiijoymeiits of a nmil life, and is 
cclehraUui as w('ll as liis grandfather by Sidonius. 

Fahricius [/iifi/. L(tt. o)l. iii. }i. 74.5) tells us, 
that ill some MSS. the gi’aiumarian is styled not 
only t>ir clurisdinns^ the ordinary appellatitm of 
learned men at that period, but also (jumIus consu- 
laris quinque civitutum^ wliicli might perhaps lead 
us to identify him with the second of the above 
personages. [\\'. K. | 

COxNSE'VlUS or CONSFYIUS, the propa¬ 
gator, occurs as tlie surname of J.anns and 0}is. 
(Maeroh. Sat. i. 13, iii .!); Fest, .v. r. (Jpima.) [L. S.J 

CONSI'DIA (ihiiS’S, plebeian. None of its 
members ever obtained any higher office in the 
state than the praetoislii]!, and are, with once ex¬ 
ception, mentioned only in the last century of the 
republic. The cognomens of this gens are (tullus^ 
Lonpits^ No?ticnws, and Paefns^ the last two of 
wiiich also occur on coins; hut as there is some 
confusion between some of tlie membors of the 
geiis, an account of all of them is given mider 
CoNHiuius, and not under the eognomeiis. 

CONSFDllJS. 1. Q. CoNsinius, tribune of 
the ph'bs, n. c. 478, nnited witli his colleague T. 
Geuucius in bringing forward the .agrarian law 
again, and also in accusing T. Mcmniius Laiiatus, 
the consul of the jireceding year, becausi; it was 
supposed that tlie Fahii had perished at (h’enu'ra 
through his neglect. (lav. ii. .VJ ; Dioiiys. ix. 27.) 

2. CoNsiDius, a fanner of the public taxe.s 
{^puhlicanus)y brought .an action .against L. Sergius 
Grata, who was pmetor in n. c. i3o, on account of 
his illegal appropriation of the waters of the Lu- 
crino sea. Grata was defended by L. Crassus, who 
was a friend of Coiisidius. (Val. Max. ix. 1. § 1.) 

3. L. CoNsinius, conducted, in conjunction with 
Sex. Saltius, a colony to Capua, which was formed 
by M. Brutus, the father of the so-called tyraiini- 
cido, in his tribunate, b. c, 83. [Bhutus, No. 20 ] 
(’oiisidius and Saltius are ridiculed by (’icerofor 
the arrogance which they displayed, and for calling 
themselves praetors instead of duumvirs. (Cic. de 
IjC(f. A(jr, ii. 34.) 

4. Q. CoNsiDius, a senator and one of the 
indices, is praised by Cicero for his integrity and 
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uprightness as a judge both in B. c. 70 (in Verr. i. 
7) and in b. c. 6‘G. {Pro CluenL 38.) Considius 
is spoken of as quite an old man in Caesar’s con¬ 
sulship, B. c. .50, and it is related of him, that 
when very few senators came to the house, on one 
occasion, he told C.aesar, that the reason of their 
absence was their fear of his arms and soldiers; 
and that when Caesar thereupon asked him why 
he also did not stop at home, ho replied, that old 
age had deprived liim of all fear. (Plut. Coes. 14; 
Cic. <ul Atl. ii. 24.) 

5. Q. (k)NsiDius, the usurer, may perhaps he 
the same as the preceding, especially as the anec¬ 
dote related of him is in accordance with the 
character which Cicero gives of the senator. It is 
related of this Considius, that, when in the Catili- 
narian conspiracy, B. c. 83, the value of all property 
had been so much depreciated that it was impos¬ 
sible even for the wealthy to p.ay their creditors, 
he did not call in the principal or interest of any 
of the sums due to him, although he had 1 5 mil¬ 
lions of sesterces out at interest, endeavouring by 
this indulgence to mitig.ate, as far as lie could, the 
general .-ilarm. (Val. Max. iv. 8. § 3; comp. Cic. 
ad AtL i. 12.) 

8. Q. Considius Galdus, one of the heirs of 
Q. Turius in b. c. 43, was perhaps a son of No. 4. 
(Cic. ad Fam. xii. 2().) 

7. P. Considius, served under Caesar in his 
first campaign in Gaul, b. c. 58, and is spoken of 
as .-in experienced soldier, who had served under 
L. Sulla and afterwards under M. Crassus. (Caes. 
Ii. a. i. 21.) 

8. M. Considius Nonianus, pnaetor in b. c, 52. 
lie is spoken of in 4.5 as the intended successor of 
Cae.s.nr in the province of Nearer Gaul, and he as¬ 
sisted Pompey in the same year in conducting his 
prejKU’ations at Capua. (Ascon, in Cic. Mil. p. 55, 
ed. Grelli; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 12, ad A it. viii. 11,B.) 
The name of C. Considius Nonianus occurs on 
coins. (Kckhel, v. p. 177.) 

.5. C. Considius Long us, propraetor in Africa, 
l(‘ft Ids province shortly before the breaking out of 
the civil war between Caesar and Pom])ey, in 
order to go to Borne to become a candidate for the 
consulship, entrusting the government to Q. Liga- 
rius. (Cic. /iro Lipar. 1 ; ychol. Gronov. m Liya?'. 
p. 414, ed. Grelli.) When the civil war broke out 
in B. c. 40, Considius espoused Pompey’s party, 
and returned to Africa, where he held Adrumetum 
with one legion. (Cacs. It. C. ii. 23.) He still 
had possession of Adrumetum two years after¬ 
wards, B. c. 47, when Caesar came into Africa; 
ami when a letter was sent him by the hands of a 
captive, Considius caused the unfortunate hearer 
to be put tt) death, because he said he had brought 
it from tlie impcnitor Caesar, declaring at the same 
time himself, that Scipio was the only imporator of 
the Roman ])(‘ople at that time. Shortly after¬ 
wards Considius made an nnsucccssful attempt 
upon Achilla, a free town in Caesar’s interest, and 
was obliged to retire to Adrumetum. We next 
hear of Considius in possession of the strongly- 
fortified town of Tisdra; hut after the defeat of 
Scipio at Thapsus, and when he heard that Cn. 
Domitius Calvimis was advancing against the town, 
he secretly withdrew from it, accompanied by a 
few Gaetulians and laden with money, intending 
to fly into Mauretania. But he was murdered on 
the journey by the Gaetulians, who coveted liis 
treasures. (Ilirt. It. Afr. 3, 4, 33, 43, 76,88, 93.) 
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10. C. CoNSiDius, son of No. 9, fell into Csie- 
sar’s power, when lie obtained possession of Adru- 
nietum after the battle of Thapsus, n. (j. 47, and 
was pardoned b}’^ Caesar. (IIirt. Z?. yl/r, 89.) It 
is supposed that he may be the same as the C. 
Considiiis Paetus, whose name occurs on coins ; but 
this is mere conjecture. (Eckhel, v. p. 177.) 

CONSTANS I., FLA'VIUS JU'LTITS, the 
youncfestof the three sons of Constantine the Croat 
and Fausta, was at an early ai^e appointed by his 
father governor of Western Illyricum, Italy, and 
Africa, countri<!s wliich h(‘ Rubse(|ucutly received 
as bis portion ujion the division of" the empire in 
A. D. 3.‘i7. After having successfully resisted the 
treachery and violence of his brother Constantine, 
who was slain in invading his territor}’’, a. d. 340, 
Constans became master of the whole West, and 
being naturally indolent, weak, and profligate, 
abandoned himself for some years without restniint 
to the indulgence of the most depraved passions. 
While hunting in Gaul, he suddenly received in¬ 
telligence that Mugnentius [Magnentius] had 
rebelled, tliat the soldiers had mutinied, and that 
cmissar'uis had been despatched to put him to death. 
Flying with all speed, he succeeded in reaching 
the Pyrenees, but was overtaken near the town of 
Helena (formerly Illiberis) by the cavalry of the 
usurper, and was slain, a. d. 3o(), in the thirtieth 
year of his age and the thirteenth of his reign. 
(Aurcl. Viet. i/cCaes. xli., K/nt. xli.; Kutrop. x. 5; 
Zosimus, ii. 42; Zonaras, xiii. 6.) [W. II.] 



CONSTANS II., FLA'VIUS HERA'CLIUS, 
emperor of the East, a. n. (M l- ()()8, the elder son 
of the emperor Constantine 111. and the empress 
(iregoria, was born on the 7th of November, a. D. 
830, and his original name was Ilcraclius. After 
the death of his father, who reigned but a few 
months, in a. J>. G41, the throne was seized by 
lleracleonas, the younger brother of ('onstantine 
III.; but as lleracleonas was a tool in tlu^ hands 
of his ambitious mother, Martina, he incurred the 
hatred of the people, and a rebellion broke out, 
wliich was Imaded by Valentinus Caesar. Valen¬ 
tine at first compelled lleracleonas to admit his 
nephew lleraclius as co-regent, and on this occasion 
Ilcraclius adopted the name of (’onsUintinc, which 
he afterwards changed into that of Constans. 
Not satisfied with this result, Valentine procl.oimed 
Constans sole emperor ; Hm-acleonaa and Martina 
were made prisoners, and, after being mutilated, 
were sent into exih^. Thus Constans TI. succeeded 
in the month of August, a. d. 0‘41, and on account 
of his youth was obliged to be satisfied with only 
the name of emperor, and to abandon his authority 
to Valentine, who is probably identical with one 
Valentinian, who rebelled in a. n. 644, but was 
killed in a skirmish in the streets of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

The reign of Constans II. is remarkable for the 
great losses which the empire sustained by the at¬ 
tacks of the Arabs and Longobards or Lombards. 
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I Egypt, and at Inst its capital, Alexandria, had been 
conquered by ’Amru, the general of the khalif 
’Omar, tow.ards the close of the reign of the emperor 
lleraclius, the grandfather of Constans. (a. d. 610 
—641.) Anxious to regain possession of Alexan¬ 
dria, Constans fitted out an expedition against 
Egjqjt, and we are informed by the Chinese an¬ 
nalists, that he sent ambassadors to the emperor of 
Chiii.'i, Taisum, to excite him to a war against the 
Arabs, by whom the Chinese possessions in 
'I'urkistan were then infested. (Comp. DeGuignes, 
ITisloire generate dcs Huns^ i. pp. .55, 56.) This 
emperor reigned from a. d. 627 till 650, and as 
the Christian religion was preached in China during 
his reign by S 3 ’^rian monks, from which we may 
conclude that an intercourse existed between China 
and the Greek empire, the fact related by the 
Chinese annalists seems worthy of belief, especially 
as the danger from the Ara])8 was common to both 
the empires. When Manuel, the commander of the 
imperial forces, appeared with a powerful fleet off 
Alexandriji, tlie inhabitants took up arms against 
the Anibic governor ’Othman, and with their 
assistance Manuel succeeded in taking the town. 
(a. d. 646.) Rut he maintained himself then* 
oiilj' a short time. ’Amru approached with a 
strong anny; he took the town by assault, and 
Manuel fled to Constantinople with the remnants 
of his forces. A considerable portion of Alexandria 
was destroj’ed, and the Gre(;ks never got possession 
of it again. Encouniged b.y this success, the khalif 
’Omar ordered his lieutenant’Abdu-l-lah to invade 
the Greek jmssessions in northern Africa. ’Abdu- 
1-lah met with great siicw'ss ; he conquered and 
I killed in battle Gregorius, the imperial governor 
of Africa, and the Greeks ceded to him Tripolitana, 
and ])romiH(!d to pay an annual tribute for the re¬ 
maining part of the iinj»erial dominions in Africa: 
This treaity w.'is concluded witliout the consent of 
ConsUins, and although it wais dictated by miccs- 
sity, the emperor bhuned .and punished his officers 
.severelv, and shewed so much resentment against 
his subjects in Afric.a, that he took revenge upon 
them seventeen yeims afterwards, as is mentioned 
below. 

While ’Abdu-l-lah was gaining these advantages 
in Afric.a, Mu'awiyah, who subsecpiently became 
khalif, drove the Greeks out of Syria, .and, after 
conquering th.at countr}', sailed with a fleet of 1700 
small craft to Cyprus, conquered the whole island, 
and imposed upon the inhabitants an annual tri¬ 
bute of 7200 pieces of gold. The island, however, 
w'.as taken from the Arabs two j'ears after the con- 
•jucst, by the imperial general Cacorizus. The 
Arabs made also considenablc progress in Cilicia 
and Isiiuria, which were ravaged by Bizr, one of 
their best generals. While the finest provinces of 
tlie East thus became a prey to the khalifs, the 
emperor was giving all his attention towards the 
protection of monothelism, to which sect he was 
addicted, and the persecution of the orthodox 
catholic faith. Unable to finish the religious con¬ 
test by reasonable means, Constans issued an edict 
by which he prohibited all discussions on religious 
subjects, hoping thus to establish monothelism by 
oppressive measures. This edict, which is known 
by the name of “ Typus,” created as much dis¬ 
content as laughter: it was rejected by the pope 
and generally by all the churches in Italy, and 
contributed much to ruin the emperor in public 
opinion. Ilis subjects manifested publicly their 
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contempt for his character, and the governors of 
distant provinces paid so little respect to his 
authority, that they seemed to he independent 
princes. A revolt broke out in Armenia under 
Pasagnathus, who made himself completely inde- 
pend(;nt; but he afterwards returned to obedience. 

As early as G48, a truce for two years had been 
concluded between the Anibs and Constans. 
’Ahdu-Mah avaih^d himself of that truce to invade 
and conquer Nubia and Abyssinia; but he retuni- 
ed in 651, renewed hostilities, and sent an ex¬ 
pedition against Sicily, where the Arabs took 
Bov('ral jdaces, and maintained tliemselves there. 
In the same year Mu’nwiyali sj)read terror througli 
botli the East and the West by tlie conquest of 
Rhodes, and it was on this occasion that the 
famous colossus was sold to a Jew of Edessa. 

The fall of Rhodes failed to rouse Constans 
from his carehjssness. lie still endeavoured to 
compel obedience to his “Typus” in Italy, al¬ 
though it had been condemned by pope Martin 1. 
I'lieodorns Calliopas, the imperial exarch in Italy, 
arrested Martin in his own palace in 6.5^1, and 
sent him from thence to Messina, afterwards to 
the. island of Naxos, and at last, in G54, to (km- 
stiiitinoplc. Here, after a mock trial, he was con- 
d(emned of holding treuohcrous correspondence with 
th(! iiitidels, and was mutilated and bani.sh(Ml to 
(’herson, in tlie Cherso.mesus 'J'aurica, where, he 
died In Sept(!mher, a. i). ()55. Many other bishops 
of the ortliodox hiitli were likewise persecuted, 
among whom was ISt. Maximus, who died in exile 
in tiue Caucasus, in GG’2. 

1 n (555, the war with the Arabs became alarmingly 
d.'iiigerous. Mu’awiyah, then governor of Syria, 
littcid out a fleet, which he entrusted to the command 
of Abu-l-;ib:ir, while lie himself with the land forces 
marched against Caesareiji, whence he intended to 
proct'ed to the Rosjmrus. In this imminent danger 
(^)ristans gave the command of Constantinople to his 
eldest son, ConsUiiitinc, and sailed himself with 
bis own ships against the hostile fleet. The two 
Ihs'ts met oirthe coast of Jjycisi, and an obstinate 
battle ensued, in which the Creeks were at last 
conij)Ietely defeated. Ctmstautinople seemed to be 
lost. Rut tin; khalif ’(Jthman was assassinated in 
G55, and Mu’awiyah, wlio Avas chosen in liis 
stead, was obliged to renounce the conquest of 
(hm.stiJiitinoplc, and to defend his own enqnre 
against the attem[»ts of ’Alt, and afterwards of liis 
poll Hasan, who assumed the title of khalif, and 
maintained themselves at Kufa till GG8. De¬ 
li venal from the Arabs, Constans made war iqion 
the Slavonian nations south and north of the Da¬ 
nube with great success. 

Ill GGl, Constans put his brother Tlieodosius to 
death. The reasons for this crime arc not well 
known ; for, as Theodosius had taken orders, and 
was consecinently unlit for reigning, political 
jealousy could not be the cause ; perhaps there was 
some religious difl’orcnce between the two brothers. 
The murder of liis brother pressed heavily upon him; 
he constantly dreamt about him, and often awoke, 
crying out that Theodosius was standing at his bed¬ 
side, holding a cup of blood, and saying, “• J )rink, 
brother, drink ! ” His palace at Constantinople 
was insupportable to him, and he at last resolved 
to quit the E.ast and to fix his residence in Italy. 
The political state of this country, however, was 
as strong a reason for the emperor’s presence llure 
as the visions of a murderer. 
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As early as a. d. 641, Rotharis, king of the 
Longobards, attacked the imperial dominions in 
northern Italy, and conquered the gniater part of 
them. One of his successors, Orimoald, bad formed 
designs against the Greek possessions in southern 
Italy, where the emperor was still master of the 
duchies of Rome and Naples, with both the Cala- 
brias. Sicilj^ Sardinia, and Corsica belonged like¬ 
wise to the Greek empire. The emperor’s authority 
in Italy was iriiicli shaken by the religious and 
civil troubles which he had cau,sod there by his 
absurd edict, the “Typus;” but, on the other 
hand, the dissensions among the dukes and other 
great chiefs of tin; Longobards seemed to alTord a 
favourable chance for the re-cstahlishment of the 
Roman empire of Italy by the Greeks, an enter¬ 
prise whicli one hundred years before the emperor 
.lustinian had so gloriously achieved by his general 
Narses. Under these circumstances, Constans 
resolved not only to imitate the example of Jus¬ 
tinian, but to make Rome once more the centre of 
the Roman empire. liis resolution caused the 
greatest surprise, for since the downfall of the 
\Cehtern empire no enijiemr had resided, nor even 
made a momentary stay, in Italy. “ Rut,” said 
Constans, “ the mother (Rome) is worthier of iny 
care than the daughter (Constantinople);” and, 
having fitted out a flijct, lie fixed the day of his 
departure, €aiid orJciial the empress and his three 
sons to accompany him. He waited for them on 
board of his galley, but no sooner had they left 
the imperial palace, than the people of Constanti¬ 
nople rose in ri'volt and prevented them by force 
from joining the emperor. Reing informed of this, 
Constans spit against the cit\s cursed its inhabit¬ 
ants, and ordered the sailors to weigh anchor. 
This took place towards the end of (162. Cou- 
stans 6tay<;d the winter at Athens, having pre¬ 
viously appointed his eldest son, Constantine, 
governor of Constiuitiiioph!, Our space prevents 
u.s from giving an account of liis campaign in Italy ; 
it is suflicient to state, that though he met at first 
with soiiw success, his troops were afterwards de¬ 
feated h}' tlie Longobards, and lie Avas obliged to 
relinquish his design of subduing tlii'in. AfU;r 
plundering tin; churches and other public buildings 
of Rome of their finest ornaments and treasuriis, 
he took up his residence at Syracuse for a time. 
In this city also he gratified his love of avarice 
and cruelty to such an extent, that many thousands 
fled from the island and settled in different parts 
of Syria, esjiecially at Damascus, where they 
adopt(;d the religion of Mohammed. Tlie emperor’s 
absence from tlie seat of government excited 
MiVawiyah to make fresh inroads into the Greek 
provinces. 

It has been already related that Constans was 
deeply offended on account of the treaty having 
been concluded without his consent betAveen his 
officers in Africa and the Arabian general ’Abdu- 
1-lah. In GG5, Mii’aAviyali being then chiefly oc¬ 
cupied in the eastern part of the Klialifate, Constans 
resolved to revenge himself upon his subjects in 
Africa, and accordingly inqiosed a tribute upon 
them which was more than double Avhat they had 
engaged to pay to the Arabs. 'J’his avaricious and 
inipriulent measure caused a revolt. They invited 
the Arabs to take possession of their country, 
promising to make no resistance. Upon this 
M li’aAviyah entered Africa, defeated the few troops 
iviio were faithful to Constans, and extended his 
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conquests as far as tlie frontiers of Mauretania. 
During the same time the Longobai'ds extended 
their conquests in Italy. Despised and habid by 
all his subjects, Constaiis lost his life by the hand 
of an assassin, at lejvst in a most mysterious 
manner, perhaps by the intrigues of orthodox 
priests. On the 15th of July, ({(id, he wjis found 
drowned in his bath at Syracuse. He left three 
sons, Constantine IV. Pogonatus, bis siuressor, 
Heraclius, jiiiJ Tiberias. The name of his wife is 
not known. (Theophunos, p. 275, &c., ed. Paris ; 
Cedrcniis, p. 420, Ac., ed. Paris ; Zonaras, vol. ii. 
p. 87, Ac., ed. Paris; (ilycas, p. 277, &e., ed. 
Paris ; }*hilo Hyzantinua, jLiM/ms dc. iii'ptvni Orhis 
Spectacidisf ed. Urelli, Leipzig, IdKl, pp. 1.5, &c., 
30, &c., and the notes of Leo Allivtius, p. .07, &c.; 
Paul us Diaconus (VVarnefried), De O'estis Ijchujo- 
Itardorum^ iv. 51, &c., v. 0—1.3, 30 ; Abulfedji, 
Pv7« A/ohammed^ p. 109, cd. lieiske, Am/ales^ p. 
05, Ac., ed. Roisk(!.) [VV. P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA. 1. Flavia Valeria (’on- 
STANTiA, also called Constantina, the daughter of 
Constantius Chlorus Caesar and his second wife, 
Theodora, was born after a. n. 2.02 and before a. d. 
300', cither in Gaul or ItritJiin. She was a half-sister 
of Constantine the Great, who gave her in marriage 
in 313 to C. Valerius Licinianus Licinius Augustus, 
mastin’ of the I'iast. In the civil war which broke 
out between Constantino and Licinius in 32.3, the 
latter was entirely defeated at Chrysopmlis, now Scu¬ 
tari opposite Constantinople, and fled to Nicomedeia, 
where he was besieged by the victor. In order to 
save the life of her husband, who was able neither 
to defend the town nor to escape, Constantia went 
into the camp of her brotlier, and by her earnest 
entreaties obtained pardon for Licinius. Afraid, 
however, of new trouldes, Constantine afterwards 
gave orders to put him to death ; but this severity 
did not alter liis friendship for his sister, whom lie 
always treati'd with kindness and respijct. Coii- 
stantia was first an orthodox Christian, having 
been baptized liy pope Sylvester at Home; but she 
afterwards ado})t(;d the Arian creed. It appeals 
th.'it she was governed by an Arian priest, whosi^ 
n.ame is unknown, but who w’as certainly a man of 
great influence, for it was through him that she 
obtained the pardon of Arius, who had been sent 
into exile in 325, after his opinion lind been <on- 
demned by the council at Nicnea. During the 
negotiations concerning tlie recall of Arius, Con¬ 
stantia fell ill, and, being visited by her brother 
Constantine, besought him on her death-bed to 
restore Arius to liberty. She died some time 
afterwards, between 328 and 3.‘i(). She had a son 
by Licinius, whose; namo was Flavins Licinianus 
Licinius Caesar. (Pliilostorg. i. .0; Theophan. pp. 
9, 27, cd. Paris; Euseb. JJ. E. x. 8; Socrat. i. 2 ; 
Zosim. ii. j)p. 17, 28.) 

2. Flavia Maxima Constantia, the daugh¬ 
ter of the emperor Constantius 11. and bis tiiird 
wife, Faustina, was born shortly after the death of 
her father in a. n. 381. In 375 she was destined 
to marry the young emperor Gratian, but, on her 
way.to the emperor, tvas surprised in Illyria bythe 
Quadi, who had invaded the country, and would 
have been carried away into captivity but for the 
timely succour of Mcssalla, the governor of Illyria, 
who brought her saftdy to Sinniurn. M’^hen a 
child of four years, she had the misfortune to be 
seized with her mother by Procopius, a cousin of 
the emperor Julian, who had raised a rebellion in 
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365, and who carried his captives with him in al) 
his expeditions, in order to excite his troops by 
their presence. Constantia di(;d before lier hus¬ 
band Gratian, that is, before 383, leaving no issue. 
(Amm. Marc. xxi. 1.5, xxv. 7, 9, xxix. 6.) [VV.P.] 
CONSTANTI'NA, FLA'VIA JU'LIA, by 
some authors named CONSTA'NTIA, daughter of 
Constantine the Great and Fansta, was married to 
llannibalianus, and received from her father the 
title of A7ujmku Disappointed in her ambitions 
hopes by the death of lier husband, she encouraged 
the revolt of Vetranio [Vetkanio], and is said to 
have placed tin' diadem on his brows with her own 
hand. She snbse(|uently became the wife of Gal- 
lus Caesar (a. n. 351), and three years afterwards 
(a. d. 354) dii'd of a fever in Dithynia. 3’Jiis 
princess, if we can trust the highly-coloured picture 
dniwn by Ammianus Marcellinns, must liave been 
a perfect demon in the human form, a feinab; fury 
ever thirsting for blood, and stiimilating to deeds 
of violence and savage atrocity the cruel temper of 
Gallus, who after her death ascribed many of his 
former excesses to her evil promptings. 

(Amra. Marc. xiv. 1, «!tc.; Aiircl. Viet. 41, '12; 
Julian, Episl. ad Athm. p. 501, ed. 16.30 ; Pliilos¬ 
torg. JTkt. Ecd, iii. 22, iv. 1 ; Theophan. Ckromnj. 
p. 37, ed. 1655.) [VV. R.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS, the second son of Con¬ 
stantins Chlorus, and the iirst wliom he bad by 
his second wife, 'flieodora, was probably murdered 
by bis nephew, tin* emperor Constantius. He is 
nieiitioned only by Zonanis (vol. i. f). 246, ed. 
Paris). There is much doulit ri'specting liiin, al¬ 
though it appears from .lulianns {/iJpist. ad P<tp. 
Athm. p. 497, ed. Paris), tliat Constantius put two 
uncles to death ; so that we are forced to admit 
three brothers of C.onstantine the Great, one of 
whom, IJannibaliamis, died before him, while bis 
brotluirs Constantius and Constantinns survived 
him. The passage in JMiilostorgius (ii. 4) “ Mer 
ov iroXvi' (after the einpnfss f'austa was 

suffocated in a bath) vtto rwv a5€h4)(av (papfuzKois 
Kara rriv Nnm/xTjSfiar SiarplGopra dmipeOijvai'’' 
says clearly, that at the death of Constantine the 
Great there w'as more than one brother of liim 
alive, [('onstantius II.J [W. P.] 

CONSTAN'ri'NUS, the tjTant, emperor in 
RriUiin, Gaul, and Spain, was a common soldier in 
the Roman army stationed in Rritain in the be¬ 
ginning of the lifth century of our aera, during the 
reign of the emperor Jlonorius. In a. d. 407 these 
troops rebelled, and chose one Marcus emperor, 
w’boni they murdered soon afterwards. They then 
sw'ore obeilieiice to one Gratianus, and having got 
tired of him, they killed him likewise, and chose 
one of their comrades, Constantine, in his .stead. 
'J’hey had no other motive for selecting him but 
the fjict tliut he bore the vimerated and royal name 
01 Constantino. Although little fitted for the du¬ 
ties of bis exalted rank, Constantine considered 
that he should soon share the fate of his jnedeces- 
sors, if ho did not employ liis army in some serious 
business. He consequently carried his troops im¬ 
mediately over to Gaul, and landed at Boulogne. 
Tliis country w’as so badly defended, that Constan¬ 
tine was recognized in nearly every province before 
tlie year had elapsed in which lie was invested 
with the purple, (a. n. 407.) Stilicho, who was 
commissioned by tJie emperor Honorins, sent liis 
lieutenant Sams, a Goth, into Gaul, who defeated 
and killed Justinian, and assassinated Nervigastes, 
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the two best generals of the usurper. Constantine 
was besieged by Sams in Vicnrui, now Vienne in 
l>auphin6; but, assisted by the skill of Edobineiis 
and esjiocially Gerontius, the successors of Justi¬ 
nian and Nervigastes in the command of the army, 
he di^feated the besiegers, and drove them bjick 
beyond the Alps. Upon this, he took up his resi¬ 
dence at Arelatum, now Arles, and sent bis son 
ConstauK, whom ho cn'ated Caesar, into Spain. 
At the head of the I lonoriani, a hand of rnercenar}' 
barharians, Constans soon established the authority 
of his father in Spain (a. n. *10o), and was re¬ 
warded with the dignity of Augustus. 

In the following year IJonorius judged it pru¬ 
dent to acknowledge Constantine as emperor, in 
order that he might obtain liis assistance against 
the Goths. Constantine did not hesibitc to anii 
for the defence of llonoriiis, having prcviojisly oh- 
taiiK’d his pardon for tlu' assassination of Didymns 
(Didymius) and Verinianus (Vorenianus), two 
kinsmen of llonorius, who had been killed by 
order of Consttintine for having defended Spain 
against his son Constans ; and he entered Italy at 
the liead of a strong army, his secret int<‘iition 
being to depose llonorius and to make himself 
master of the whole Wc'sterii empire. Jle had 
halted under tlu; walls of \ erona, when he was 
siuldonly recalh'd to Gaul by the. riibellion of his 
g(‘ueral, Gerontius, who, having tlu* command of 
tile anny in Spain, persuaded the tmops to support 
his revolt. In a short time, Gerontius was muster 
of Spain ; but, inst('ud of assuming the purple, 
lie liad bis friend Maximus proclaimed vwprrnr, 
and hastened into Gaul, where Constiintiiu* had 
just arrived from Italy. (^)nsUlns, the son of 
Constantiue, wais taken jirisoner at Vienna, and 
})ut to death, atul his father shut himself up in 
Arles, where he was besieged by Gerontius. This 
state of things was suddenly changed by the arrival 
ol‘ Constantins, the general of llonorius, with an 
army strong enough to conijiel Gerontius to rai.se 
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tho giege and to fly to the Pyrenees, where he 
perished with liis wife. Constantins commanded 
part of his troops to pursue him; with the other 
part he continued the siege, as is related under 
CoNSTANTius, and afterwards compelled Constan¬ 
tine to surrender on condition of having his life 
preserved. Constantine and his second son J ulian 
were sent to Italy; but llonorius did not keep 
the promise made by his general, and lioth the 
captives were put to death. The revolt of (lon- 
stjintine is of great importance in the history of 
Britain, since' in consetjiience of it and tho rebel¬ 
lion of tli<‘ inbabituTits against the oflicers of Con- 
.stantine, the empciror IJonorius gave up all hopes 
of restoring his authority over that country, and 
recognized its independence of Koine,—a t:ircum- 
stance that led to the conquest of Britain liy the 
Saxons, (a. n. 411.) (Zosim, lib. v. ult. and lib. 
vi., the chief source; Oros. vii, 40—42; Sozom. 
ix. 11—l.‘J; Jornaiub'S, f/e O'o/L p. 112, cd. 
liindenbrog; Sidon. A poll. JCpht. v. 9; Prosper, 
Chron.^ llonorio VJI. et Tlieodosio TT. Coss.. 
Tlicodosio Aug. IV. Cons.) [W. P.J 



COIN OF CONSTANTINLS, THK TYRANT. 

CONSTANTT'NCS 1., FLAVIUS VALK'- 
K.1US AUilE'LlUS, simiamed MAGNUS or 
tin* Great," Roman emperor, A. D. o0()-337, the 
eldest son of the empiTor Constantins Chlorus by 
his first \vif(> lielona. 11 is di'socmt and the prin¬ 
cipal luembers of Jiis family arc rcjiresciited in the 
following genealogical table;:— 


Crispus, brother of the em])crors (’laudius 11. and Quiutilius. 

Claudia, married Kutrojiius. 

Con.stantius (-hlorus, Augustus in a. n. .W»; died at Vork in a.ij. 30(J; married 1. Helena the Saint, 

2. "I'lu'odora. 


CiiNSTANTiNos Magnus. Married, 1. Minervina ; 2. Kausla, Further issue of Constantins Chlo- 

daugbt(;r of tin* enijii-ror CJahirius and his second wife Faitropia. rus by Theodora, sve beUnr. 


1. Crispug; 
Caesar, 31(i; 
put to death 
by order of 
bis father, 
320; married 
Helena; 
issue un¬ 
known. 


2. Coustautimis 
ll.,surnamedtlie 
Young(‘r; born, 
312; Caesar, 
31(); Fanperor, 
337; died, 340. 
Twice mar¬ 
ried (,?*); no 
issue known. 


1 . 

3. Constantins 11.; 
born, 317; Caesar, 
32()(?); Fmpi'ror, 
337 ; sole Fmp. 
3.0.3 ; died, ,‘»() 1 ; 
marr.l. unknown; 
2. Flavin Aurelia 
Eusebia; 3. Maxi¬ 
ma Faustina, 

I 


4. Constans ; 
born, 32f>; 
Caesar, 333 
(33.0?);^ 
Emp. .‘!37; 
killed, 3.50; 
niarr. C)lym- 
piu; no issue 
known. 


;j. Constantius or Constantin ; 
married 1. lier kinsman llan- 
nibaliauus, king of Pontus ; 
2. Clonstantiue (lalliis, emp. 

(). Constiuitia or Constantina; 
mm. 

7. Helena, Flavia Maximiana ; 
married the emperor Julian., 
her kinsman. 


Flavia Maxima Constantia, married the emperor Gmtianus. 
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Prom above. Further issue of Constantius Chlorus by his second wife, Theodora. 


1. Constaiitinus, murdered 2. Dalmatius Flavius 3. Constantius, Consul, 335 ; murdered 

by the emperor Constan- IJannibalianus ; time by the emperor (^lonstautius ; married, 

tius II. ; no issue known. of death unknown. 1. Galla ; 2. Basilina. 


1. Dcilmatius, Flavius .Tillius, Consul in 2. llannibalianiis, Flavius Claudius, king of 
A. D. 333. Put to death by the em- Pontus; married Constantiiia, eldest daughter 

peror Constantine the Younger in 339 of Constantine th<^ Gri^at; jxu-ished in the 

or 340 ; no issue known. wholesale murder of his kinsnuni. 


A Son, 2. Gallus, Flavius Julius, born in 3. A 4. Julianiis, surnamed the Apostate; 

kilh'd 325; Caesar, 341 ; disobedient; daugh- born 332 (?); Caesar, 355 ; succeeded 

by the put to death by the emperor Con- ter, mar- Constantius in 3(11; killed in the Per- 

einperor stantius II. near Pola, in Istria, in riedthe sian war, 2()th of June, 3()3. Married 

Constan- 354; marricid Constantina, widow emperor Helena, Flavin Maxhniana, youngest 

tius II. of llannibalianiis and eldest daugh- Constan- daughter of Constantine the Great; 

in 341. ter of Constantine the Great. tins. left issue whose fate is unknown. 

From aJiovr. Further issue of Constantius Ciilokus by Tlieodora. 

4. Constantin or Constantina [Con- 5. Anastasia, married Bassianus tUiesar, C. Eutropia, mar- 

stantia] Flavia Valeria, married and after his death, probably, Lucius Ra- ried Popilius^e- 

in 313 Valeria Licinianus Liciuius, mius Aconitus Optatus, consul. potiaiius, consul. 

Augustus; died between 328 and 330. I 

. . . I . . . . I 

Flavius Licinianus Licinius, put to Flavius Popiliiis Nepotiaiais; assumed the purple in Gaul 

death by Constantine the Great. in 350; killed at Rome in the same year. 

Constantine was born in the month of February, position as a kind of hostage be was exposed to 
A. n. 272. There are many dilForcnt opinions re- the machinations of the amliitious, the jealous, and 
Bpccting his birth-place; but it is most probable, the designing; and the dangers by which he was 
and it is now generally believed, that he was bom surrounded increased after the abdication of Dio¬ 
at Naissiis, now Nissa, a well-know’ii town in cletian and Maximian and tlio accession of Jus 
Dardunia or the upper and soutlutrii jiart of Moesia fatJier and Galerius as emperors (a. J). .‘ilbo). He 
Superior.* continiKul to live in the East under the eyes of 

Constantine was distinguished by the choicest Gal<*riiis, whose jealousy of the superior qualities 
gifts of nature, but his education was chielly of Constantini* was so great, that he meditated his 
military. When his father obtained thi‘ supreme ruin by exposing him to jiersoiud dangers, from 
command in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, he did not which Constantine, however, escaped unhurt. In 
accompany him, but remained with the emjieror such circumstances he was compelled to cultivate 
Diocletian as a kind of hostage for the fidelity of and improve his natural prudence and sagacitj", 
his parimt, and he attended that emperor on his and to accustom himself to that reserve and dis- 
celebrated expedition in Egypt. Alter the capture cretion to which he afterwards owed a considerable 
of Alexandria and the pacification of that country part of his greatness, and which Avas the more re¬ 
in a. n. 298, Constantine si'rviid under Galerius in markable in him as he was naturally of a most 
the Persian war, which resulted in tin; conquest lively disposition. The jealousy of Galerius be- 
and final cession to the Romans of Iberia, Arnu;- came conspicuous when he conferred the dignity of 
nia, Mesopotamia, and the adjoining countries, fiir Caesar upon his sons, Severus and Maxiniin, a 
which Diocletian and Maximian ceh;bmted a dignity to which Constantine seemed to be en- 
triumph in Rome in 303. In these wars (huistan- titled by his birth and miu’ils, but which was 
tine distinguished hinusidf so much by personal withheld from him by Giilerius and not conferred 
courage as Avell as by higher military talents, that u}»on him by his father. In this, however, Con- 
he became the favourite ol the army, and was as stantius Chlorus acted wisely^, for as his son was 
a reward appointed tribunus militum of the first still in the hands of Galerius, he would have 
class. But lie was not allowed to enjoy quietly caused his immediate ruin had he proclaimed him 
the honours which he so justly deserved. In his Caesar; so that if Constantine spoke of disappoint- 
-ment ho could only feel disappointed at not being 

* Stephaniis Byzantinus (.v. v. Nai'a-tros) calls in the camp of his fathiT. To bring him tbitluu' 
this town Kricrfjta koL Trarpls Kuv(rTavrli‘’ov rod became now' the gr(‘at object of the policy of both 
meaning by Krlajua that that town was father and son. Negotiations were caiTied on for 
enlarged and embellished by Constantine, which that jmrpose with Galerius, who, aware of the 
was tile case. The opinion that Constantine was consequences of the departure of Constantine, de¬ 
horn in Britain is ably refuted in Schopflin’s dis- layed his consent by every means in his power, 
sertation, “ (lonstantinus Magnus non fuit Britan- till at last his pretexts were exhausted, and he was 
nils,” contained in the author’s “ Commentationes obliged to allow him to join his father. Justly 
Historiciie,” Basel, 1741, 4to. afniid of being detained once more, or of being cut 
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olT by treachery on bis journey, Constiintinc had 
IK) KooiKT obtained the permission of Galeriiis than 
he departed from Nicoinedeia, where they both 
resided, without taking leave of the emperor, and 
travelled through Tliraco, Illyricum, Pannonia, 
and Gaul with all possible speed, till he reached 
his father at Boulogne just in time to accompany 
him to Britain on his expedition against tlie Picls, 
and to be present at his death at York (*25th of 
.luly, 30(1). Before dying, Constantins declared 
his son as his successor. 

The moment for seizing the supreme j»ower, or 
for shrinking back into death or obscurity, had 
now come for Constantine, lie was renowned for 
his victories in the Bast, admired by the legions, 
and beloved by the subjects, both heathen and 
Christian, of Constantins, who did not hesitate to 
believe that the son would follow the example of 
justice, toleration, and energy set by the father. 
The legions proclaimed him emperor; the barbarian 
auxiliaries, headed by Crocus, king of the Alemanni, 
acknowledged him ; yet he hesitated to place the 
fat'll diadem on his head. But his hesitation was 
mere ])retonce; lie was well prepared for the 
event ; and in the quick energy with which he 
acted, he gave a wimple of that marvellous combi¬ 
nation of boldness, cunning, and wisdom in wliieli 
but a few great men have surpassed him. In a 
conciliatory letter to Galerius, ho protested that he 
lii'ul not taken the purjde on bis owii account, but 
that ho had h(‘en pressed by tlie troops to do so, 
and lie solicited to be acknowledged as Augustus. 
At the same time he nuub' ]irep.'uatious to take 
the field with all his fatlicr’s forces, if (Jalerius 
should refuse to grant him his request. But Ga- 
lerius dreaded a struggle with the liravc legions of 
the West, headed l).y a man like Constantine, lie 
disguised his resentment, and acknowledged Con¬ 
stantine as master of the countries beyond the 
Alps, hut with the title of Caesar only: ho con¬ 
ferred the dignity of Augustus upon his own son 
Severus. 

The peace in the empire was of short duration. 
The rapacity of Galerius, his absence from the 
capital of the empire, and probably also the ex¬ 
ample of Constantine, caused a rebellion in Rome, 
which resulted in Maxentius, the son of Maximiaii, 
seizing the purple; and when Maximian was 
infornu'd of it, he left his retirement and reassumed 
the diadem, which he had formerly renounced with 
his colleague Diocletian. The consequence of their 
rebellion was a war with Galerius, whose son, 
Severus Augustus, entered Italy with a powerful 
foi-ce; but he was shut up in Ravenna; and, un¬ 
able to defend the town or to escape, he surren¬ 
dered himself up to the besiegers, and was 
treacherously put to death by order of Maxentius. 
(a. d. 307.) Galerius chose C. Valerius Liciiii- 
anus Licinius as Augustus iiisli'ad of Sevcnis, and 
he was forced to acknowledge the claims of Mnxi- 
min likewise, who had been proclaimed Augustus 
by the legions under his command, which were 
stationed in Syria and Egypt. The Roman em¬ 
pire thus obeyed six masters : Galerius, Licinius, 
and Maximin in tlie East, and Maximian, Maxeii- 
tius, and Constantine in the West (30H), The 
union between the masters of the West was 
cemented by the marriage of Constantine, whose 
first wife Minervina was dead, with Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximian, which took place as early 
us 306’; and at the same time Constantine was 
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acknowledged as Augustus by Maximian and 
Maxentius- But before long serious quarrels broke 
out between Maxentius and Maximian ; the latter 
was forced by his son to fly from Rome, and 
finally took refuge with Constantine, by whom he 
was well received. Maximian once more abdi¬ 
cated the tlirone; hut during the absence of Con¬ 
stantine, who was then on the Rhine, he re- 
assumed tlie purple, and entered into secret 
negotiations with his son ^Maxentius for the pur¬ 
pose of ruining Constantine, lie was surprised in 
his plots by (kmstantine, wlio on the news of his 
rehellioii had left the Rliine, and embarking his 
troojis in boats, descended the Sabiie and Rhone, 
appeared under the w'alls of Arles, where Maxi¬ 
mian then resided, and ibreed him to take refuge 
in Marseilles. That town w%a8 immediately be¬ 
sieged ; the inhaliitants gave up Maximian, and 
Constantine quelled the rebellion by one of those 
acts of bloody energy which the world liesitiites to 
call murder, since the kings of the world cannot 
maint'iin themselves on their thrones without blood. 
Maximian was put to death (a. d. 309) ; he had 
dr*s(*rved punisliiiioiit, yet lie was the father of 
Constantine’s wife. ( Maximianlts.] 

The authority of Constantine was now unre- 
straiiuid in his dominions, lie genenilly resided 
at 'Prier (Trevos), and was greatly beloved by 
iiis subjects on account of liis excellent adminis¬ 
tration. 'J’he inroads of the barbarians were 
punished by him with great severity : the captive 
chiefs of the Franks were devoured by wild beasts 
in the circus of 'J’rier, and many robbers or nibels 
sulfcTed the same barbarous jiunisbnicnt. These 
occasional cruellies did not J)rejndic,(^ him in the 
eyes of tin' p<‘ople, and among the emperors who 
then ruhid the world (.’onstantine was undoubtedly 
the most beloved, a circumstance which was of 
great advantage to him when he began his struggle 
with his rivals. 7’liis struggle coiiiuienced with 
Maxentius, who pn'lemhid to ft:ol reseiitiiumt for 
the death of his father, insulted Constantino, and 
from insults proceeded to hostile demonstrations. 
With a large* force; assSlnbU'd in Italy he intended 
tei invade Gaul, hut so great was the aversion of 
his subjects tei his cruel anel rapacious cliaracteu’, 
that Roman dejiuties appe;are'd before (’onstantine 
imploring him to deliver them from a ty'rant. 
Constantine was we*ll aware of the dangers to 
which he exposed himself by attacking Maxentius, 
who was obeyed by a numerous army, chii'fly com¬ 
posed of veterans, who had fought under Diocletian 
and Maximian. At the same time, the army of 
Constantine was well disciplined and accustomed 
to fight with the brave barbarians of Germany, and 
while his rival was only obeyed by soldiers he met 
with obedience among both his troops and his 
subjects. To win the alFections of the people lie 
protected the Christians in his own dominions, 
and he persuaded Galerius and Maximin to put a 
stop to the persecutions to which they were ex¬ 
posed in the East. This was a measure of pru¬ 
dence, but the Christians in their joy, which 
increased in proportion as Constantine gave them 
still more proofs of his conviction, that Christianity 
had become a moral element in the nations which 
would give power to him who understood how to 
wield it, attributed the politic conduct of their 
master to divine inspiration, and thus the fable 
became believed, that on his march to Italy, either 
at Autiin ill Fraiici*, or at Verona, or near Anduis 

3 li 
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nach on the Rhine in Germany as some pretend, 
Constantine had a yision, seeing in his sleep a 
cross with the inscription toJt^ vIku. Thus, it 
is said, he adopted the cross, and in that sign was 
yictoriouB.* 

Constantine crossed the Cottian Alps (Mount 
Cenis), defeated the vangtiard of Maxentins at 
Turin, entered Milan, and laid seige to Verona, 
under the walls of which Maxentius suffered a 
severe defeat. Another battle fought near Rome 
on the 28th of October, 312, decided the fate of 
Maxentius : his anny was completely routed, and 
while he tried to escape over the Milvian bridge 
into Rome, he was driven by the throng of the 
fugitives into tlie Tiber and pc^rished in the river. 
[Maxextiijs.] Constantino entered Rome, and 
displayed great activity in restoring peace to that 
city, and in removing the causes of the frequent 
disturbances b^*^ which Rome had heen shaken 
during the reign of Maxentius; he disbanded the , 
body of the Praetorians, and in order that the 
em])ire might derive some advantage from the ex¬ 
istence of the senators, h(‘ subjected them and their 
families to a heavy ])oll-tax. lie also accepted 
the title of Pontifex Maviniiis, which shews that 
at that time he bad not the slightest intention of 
elevating (Ihristiaiiity at the expense of Pagjuiism. 

The fruit of ronstaiiline’s victori<‘S was the un¬ 
disputed mastership of the whole western part of 
the empire, with its ancient capital, Rome, wliieh, 
however, had tlnm c(‘ased to be the ordinary resi¬ 
dence of th(i enifierors. At the same time, impor¬ 
tant events took place in the East. I'he enijuTor 
Oalerius died in a. n. 311, and I/u-inius, having 
united his dominions with his own, wa.s involved 
in a war with Maximin, who, after having taken 
Byzantium by surpris(', was defeated in several 
battles, and di('d, on liis dight to Egypt, at Tarsus 
ill Cilicia, in 31.3. [Maximini's.] 'J'hiis Lieinius 
became sole master of the whole East, .and tlur em¬ 
pire had now only two heads. In the followinc: 
year, 314, a war broke out between Lieinius and 
Constantine. At Cilailis, a town on the junction 
of the Sail with the Danube, in the southernmost 
jiart of Pannonia, Constantine defeated his rival 
with an inferior force ; a second liattle, at Mardia 
in Thrace, was indecisive, but tlic lofs which Lici- 
nius sustained was iinniciise, and lie sought for 
jieace. This was readily granted him by Constan¬ 
tine, Avbo perhaps felt himself not strong enough 
to drive his rival to extremities ; but, satisfied 
with the acquisition of lllyricuni, Pannonia, and 
(Ireeco, wliieh Lieinius ceded to iiim, he establish¬ 
ed a kind of mock fiiendship between them liy 
giving to Lieinius the hand of his sister Constan- 
tin.a. During nine years the peace remained un¬ 
disturbed, a time which C-onstantine employed in 
refonning the administration of the empire bj' 
those laws of which we sljall speak ladow, and in 
defending the northern frontiers against the in¬ 
roads of the barbarians. Illyricum and Pannonia 
were the piincipiil theatres of these devastations, 
and among the various b.arbari.ans that dwelt north 
of the Damiho and the Black .Sea, the Goths, who 
had occupied Dacia, were the most dangerous. 
Constantine chastised them several times in Illyri¬ 
cum, and finally crossed the Danube, entered 
Dacia, and compelled them to respect the dignity 

* Compare ** Dissertation siir la Vision de Con- 
btantin le Grand,” by Du Voisin, bishop of Nantes. 


of the Roman eraph’e. His fame % great mon¬ 
arch, distinguished both by civil ai; nilitary .abi¬ 
lities, increased every year, and tin ^.^Bciousness 
of his talents and power induced hm o n.ake n 
final struggle for the undivided govern t at of the 
empire. In 323, he declared war again^ Lieinius, 
who was then advanced in years and wio teiosit'd 
for his cioieltics, but whose hand forces wo, .* o-j i.il 
to those of Constantine, while his n.avy w; ,. .c 
numerous and manned with more cxpci.'-' d 
sailors. The first battle took place near Adri;,ao; 
on the 3rd of July, 323. Each of the crn|,»-' .>i,; 
had above a hundred thousand men under his 
mand; but, after a hard struggle, in which u 
stantinc gave fresh proofs of his skill and pens a. 1 
courage, Lieinius was routed with great slangl t * 

' his fortified c.amp was stormed, and lie fled to D' 
zantium. Constantine followed him thith r, find 
while he laid siege to the town, his eldest son 
Crispns forced the entrance of the Hellespont. «jid 
in a three days’ battle defeated AmaiuliK, tlic r.d- 
mira! of Lieinius, who lost one-third of his fleet. 
Unable to defend Byzantium with success, Lieinius 
went to Bithyiiia, .assembled lii.s troops, .and otFeivd 
a second battle, which was fought at Chrysopolis, 
now Skutari, ojiposite Byzantium. Coiistanfino 
obtained a complete victory, and Lieinius fled to 
Nicomodida. He surrendered himself on condition 
of having his life spared, a promise which Con¬ 
stantine made on the intercession of his sister Con- 
stuiitin.a, tlie wife of Lieinius; but, after spending 
a short time in false security at Thessalonica, tluj 
place of his exile, he was put to death by order of 
his fortunate riv.al. We cannot believe that he 
was killed for forming a conspiracy; the cause of 
his death was undoubtedly the dangerous import¬ 
ance of his person. [Lk.inius; C'onstantina.] 
(’onstanline acted towards his memory as, during 
the restoration in France, the memory of Nayioleon 
was treated by the Bourbons: his reign was con- 
sidt'fed as an usurpation, his laws were di'clared 
void, .and infamy was cast upon his name. 

Constantine was now solo master of the empire, 
and the measures which he adopted to maintain 
liimself in his lofty station were as vigorous, though 
less bloody, as those by wliieh he succeeded in at- 
tiining the great oliject of liis ambition. I'lie 
West and the East of the, empire had gradually 
become more di.stinct from each other, .and ns each 
of those great divisions hud already been governed 
during a considerable period by difiereiit rulers, 
that distinction became dangerous for the integrity 
of the whole, in proportion as the peojde were 
accustomed to look upon each other as belong¬ 
ing to either of those divisions, rather than to 
the whoh' empire. Rome was only a nomi¬ 
nal capiUiI, and Italy, corrupted by luxury and 
vices, had ceasi'd to'be the source of Roman gran¬ 
deur. Constantine felt the necessity of creating a 
new centre of the empire, and, after some hesita¬ 
tion, cliose that city which down to the present 
day is a gate both to the East and the West. He 
made Byzantium the capital of the empire and the 
residence of the emperors, and called it after his 
own name, Constantinojile, or the city of Constan¬ 
tine. The solemn inauguration of Constantinople 
took place in a. d. 330, according to Idatius and 
the. Chronicon Alexandrinum. The possibility of 
Rome ceasing to be the capital of the Roman em¬ 
pire, had been already observed by Tacitus, who 
says {IJiiit. i. 4), “ Evulgato imperii arcaiio, posse 
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principcra alibi quam Romae fieri." Constantinople 
was enlarged and embellished by Constantine and 
his successors; but when it is said that it equalled 
Rome in splendour, the cause must partly be attri¬ 
buted to the fact, that the beauty of Constantino¬ 
ple was ever increasing, while that of Rome was 
constantly decreasing under the rough hands of 
her barbarian conquerors. (Comp. Ciampini, Da 
Sacris Atidificiis a Constantino Magno constmctis.) 
By making Constantinople the residence of the 
emperors, the centre of the empire was removed 
from the Latin world to the Greek; and although 
Latin continued to be the official language for se¬ 
veral centuries, the influence of Greek civilization 
soon obtjiined such an ascendancy over the Latin, 
that while the Homan empire perished by the bar¬ 
barians in the West, it was changed into a Greek 
empire by the Greeks in the East. There was, 
however, such a prestige of grandeur connected 
with Rome, that down to the capture of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Turks, in the nilers of the 

Eastern empire retained the name of Roman em¬ 
perors as a title by which they thought that they 
inherited the government of the world. The same 
title and the same presumption were assumed by 
the kings of the German barbarians, seated on the 
ruins of Rome, and they were the pride of their 
successors till the downfall of the Holy Roman 
empire in Germany in IflOG 

'J’he year 1124 was signalized by an event which 
caused the greatest consternation in the empire, 
and which in the opinion of many writers has 
tlirown indelible disgrace upon Constantine. His 
accomplished son, Crispus, whose virtues and glory 
would perhaps liavc been the joy of a father, but 
for their rendering him po]»ular with the nation, 
and producing ambition in the mind of Crispus 
himself, was accuscul of liigh treason, and, during 
the celebration at Rome of the twciitioth anniver¬ 
sary of Constantine’s victory over Maxentius, was 
arrested and sent to Pola in IsLria. There he was 
put to death- Licinius Caesar, the son of the em¬ 
peror liicinius and Constantina, the sister of Con- 
Btautinc, was accused of the same crime, and 
Bufl'ered the same fate. Many other persons ac¬ 
cused of being connected with tlie coiispiKicy were 
likewise punished with dciutli. It is said, that 
Crispus had been calumniated by his step-motber, 
Fausta, and that Constantino, repenting the inno- 
c(!nt death of his son, and discovering that Fausta 
lived in criminal intercourse with a slave, com¬ 
manded her to be suffocated in a warm bath. As 
our space docs not allow us to present more than a 
short sketch of these complicated events, some ad¬ 
ditions to which are given in the lives of Paiscus 
and Fausta, we refer the reader to the opinion 
of Niebuhr, who renuirks {History of liomcy ed. by 
l>r. L. Schmitz, vol. v. p. 360), “ Every one knows 
the niiiK;rable death of Constantine’s son, Crispus, 
who was sent into exile to Pola, and then put to 
death. If however people will make a tragedy of 
this event, I must confess that 1 do not sec how it 
can be proved that Crispus was innocent. When 
I read of so many insurrections of sons against 
their fathers, I do not see why Crispus, who was 
Caesar, and demanded the title of Augustus, which 
his father refused him, should not have thought,— 
‘Well, if I do not make anything of myself, my 
father will not, for he will certainly prefer the sons 
of Fausta to me, the son of a repudiated woman.’ 
Such a thought, if it did occur to Crispus, must 
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have stung him to the quick. That a father should 
order his own son to put to death is certainly 
repulsive to our feelings, but it is rash and incon¬ 
siderate to assert that Crispus was innocent. It 
is to me highly probable that Constantine himself 
was quite convinced of his son’s guilt: 1 infer this 
from his conduct towards the three step-brothers 
of Crispus, whom he always treated with the high¬ 
est respect, and his unity and harmony with his 
sons is truly exemplary. It is related that Fausta 
was suffocated, by Constantine’s command, by the 
stesim of a bath; but Gibbon has raised some 
weighty doubts about this incredible and unac¬ 
countable act, and I oinnot therefore attach any 
importance to the story.” 

During the latter part of his reign, Constantine 
enjoyed his power in peace. As early as 315, 
Arius denied at Alexandria the divinity of Christ. 
His doctrine, which afterwards gave rise to so 
many troubles and wars, was condemned by the 
g'Uicml council assimibled at Nicaea in 325, one of 
the most important events in ecclesiastical history. 
Constantine protected the orthodox fathers, though 
he must be looked upon as still a Pagan, but he 
did not persecute the Arians; and the dissensions 
of a church to which he did not belong, did not 
occupy Minch of his ‘attention, since the domestic 
peace of the empire was not yet in danger from 
them. Notwithstanding the tranquillity of the 
empire, the evident result of a man of his genius 
being the sole ruler, Constantine felt that none 
of his sons was his equal; and by dividing his 
emjiirc among them, he hoped to remove the 
causes of troubles like those to wliich he 
owed his own accession. He therefore assigned 
to Constantine, the eldest, the administration of 
Gaul, Britain, Spain, and "I’ingitania; to Con- 
stiintius, the second, Egypt and the Asiatic pro¬ 
vinces, except the countries given to Hanniba- 
lianus; to Constans, the youngest, I tidy. Western 
Illyricum, and the rest of Africa : they all received 
the title of Augustus. He conferred the title of 
Caesar upon his nephew Dalmatius, who obtained 
the administnition of Eastern Illyricum, Macedo¬ 
nia, 'J’hrace, and Greece ; and his nephew Hanni- 
balianus, who received the new title of Nobilissi- 
mus, was placed over Pontus, Cappadocia, and 
Armenia Minor, with Caesareia as capital. They 
weni to govern the empire, after his death, as a 
joint property. Among the three Augusti, Con¬ 
stantine, the eldest, was to be the first in rank, 
but they were to be equal in authority : the Caesar 
and the N obilissimus, though sovereign in their 
dominions, were inferior in iiink, and, with regard 
to the administration of the whole empire, in au¬ 
thority also to the Augusti. The failure of this plan 
of Constantine’s is related in the lives of liis sons. 

In 337, Constantine was going to take the field 
against Sapor II., king of Persia, who claimed the 
pixivinces taken from him by Galerius and Maxi- 
mian. But his liealth was bad; and having re¬ 
tired to Nicomedeia for the sake of the air and the 
waters, he died there, after a short illness, on the 
22rid of May, 337. Shortly before his death, he 
declared his intention of becoming a Christian, and 
was accordingly baptized. His death was the sig¬ 
nal for the m^sacrc of nearly all his kinsmen, 
which was contrived by his own sons, and subse¬ 
quently of the violent death of two of his sons, 
while the second, Constantius, succeeded in be¬ 
coming sole emperor. 
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The following were the most important of the 
laws and r(*gnlation8 of Constantine. Jle devel¬ 
oped and brought to perfection the Inenirdnctil 
system of state dignities established by Diocletian 
on the model of the Kastern courts, and of wdiich 
the details are contained in tlie Notitia Dignita- 
turn. The })rincipal oflioers were divided into 
three classes : the Illastres, the SjK'Ctiihiles, and the 
(narissirni; for oiHeers of a lower nink other titles 
were invented, the pompous sounds of which con¬ 
trasted strangely wdth the pettiness of the func¬ 
tions of the hearers. 'J’he consulship was a mere 
title, uTid so was the dignity of patricius ; both of 
these titles were in later years often conferred 
upon harharitius. The number of public olTicers 
was inimeiise, jind they all dcriv(d tlieir authority 
from the snpnuue chief of the empire, who could 
thus d<'jieiid upon a host of men niised by their 
education above the lower classes, and wlio, hav¬ 
ing g(merally notliing hut their apj)ointinerits, were 
olilig(‘d to do all in their power to prevent revolu¬ 
tions, by wliich they would have hetm deprived 
of their livelihood. A similar artillcial system, 
stnmgtheiiing the govcnimeiit, is established, in 
onr <iji.ys, in I’russia, Austria, France, and most of 
the states of Euro{»e. I'lic; dignity and dang(;rou8 
military power of the pratdecti praetorio Avere abo¬ 
lished. Linder Diocletian and Maxiinian there 
W(‘ni four praofecti, hut they were only lieutenants 
of the two Augusti and their two Cacsjirs. Con¬ 
stantine continued the number, and limited their I 
power by tiiaking them civil oflicers: under him 
tllen^ was the J’ra('f<‘Ctus ()ri(’nti over the Asiatic 
provinces and 'I'hrace ; the J’raefeetus Italiae, ov(;r 
Italy, Uhaetia, Noricum, and Africa between 
Egypt and "I’iiigitania; the Praefectus Illyrico, 
Avho IkkI Illyrieum, Pannonia, Macedonia, and 
(Ireeee; and tlie Jh-aeb'ctiis (.lalliae, ov<!r (iaul, 
Dritain, Spain, and Tingitania or the w'osternmost 
]iart of Africa. Pome and C-onstantinojile had 
each their separate prm.'fect. Under the ])raefecti 
there were thirteen high funetionaries, who were 
civil governors of the tiiirtecm diocesj's into which 
the empire was divided, and who had eithtT the 
title of comes or count, or of vicarins or vic(v}»rae- 
fect. Petween these; ollicers and tin* praefecti 
there were three proconsuls, of Asia, Aehaia, and 
AfriL'a, who however wa?re but g-overmu-s of pro¬ 
vinces, the whole niuiiher of which was one hun¬ 
dred and sixteen, and which wi're govc*rned, be¬ 
sides the proconsuls, by thirty-seven coosularcs, 
five eorreetores, and seventy-one presideiites. 

Tlie military adniinislration was entirely sepa¬ 
rated from the civil, and us the l*raefecti J’ractorio 
were changed into civil oflicers, as has been men¬ 
tioned above, the supreme military lonimaiid was 
conferred at first upon two, then four, and finally 
eight Magistri Militum, under whom were the 
military Comiti*s and Duces. TIu; number of 
legions was diminished, hut the urniy was never¬ 
theless much increased, especially by bJirbarian 
auxiliaries, a datigerous practice, w'hicli hastened 
the overthrow of tlie Western and shook iht; 
Eastern empire to its foiindatioiis. The iiicretisi; 
of the army rendered various oppressive taxes 
necessary, which were unequally assessed, and 
caused many revolts. There were sevt;ii high 
functionaries, who may he compared with some of 
the great oflicers of state iii our country, viz. the 
J'niepositus Sacri Cubiculi, or Lord L'humberlain ; 
the Magister Ufficiorum, who acted in many con- j 
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cems as a secretary for homo affairs ; the Quaestor, 
or Lord Chancellor and Seal-Keeper; the Comes 
Sjicrarum Largitionum, or Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer for the public revenue; the Comes Kcrum 
Privatarum Divinae Domus for the private pro¬ 
perty of the emperor ; and, finally, two Comites 
Domesticorum, or simply Domcstici, the com¬ 
manders of the imperial life-guard. For further 
deUiils we refer to the authorities enumerated at 
the end of this article, and to Gutherius, “ De 
Ofliciis Domus Angustae.” 

Constantine deserves the name of Great; ho rose 
to the highest pinnacle of power, and owed his for¬ 
tune to nobody but himself. Ilis birth was a source 
of dangers to him; bis exalted qualities caused 
jealousy among his enemies, and during the greater 
jiartof his reign his life was one continued struggle, 
lie overcame all ohstacles through his own exer¬ 
tions; his skill vun(|uished liis enemies ; his 
eiuwgj’^ kept the hydra of anarchy headless ; his 
prudence conducted him in safety through con- 
sjiiracies, rchellions, battles, and murder, to the 
tliioiu; of Pome ; his wisdom created a new organi¬ 
zation for an empire, which consisted of huge frag¬ 
ments, and whicli no hnman hand seemed powerful 
enough to raise; to a solid edifice. Christianity 
was made by him the religion of the state, but 
I’ageini.sin was not persecuted though discouraged. 
'J'he (’hristianity of the cmj)eror himself has been 
a subject e)f warm controversy both in aiici(;iit and 
me)dern tim<;s, but the grapliic account which 
Niebuhr gives of Constantine’s belief seems to be 
perfi‘ctly just. S])<’:iki)ig of the’ murder of Licinius 
and his own sonCrisjms, Niebuhr remarks (///.vf. of 
Jioii/f, vol. V. ij.M)), “ Ma:iy judge of him l»y 
too severe a staiidaid, biranse they look upon him 
as a Christian; but I cannot rc'gard him in that 
light. The religion which he had in his head 
must have been a strang(' eomj)oimd indeed. The 
man who had on his coins th(‘ inscription Sol 
incivtusi) who worshipped jiag.an divinitu's, consult¬ 
ed the haruspices, indulged in a nuiiiher of pagan 
superstitions, and, on the other liuiid, built 
churches, shut uj* pagan temjdes, and interfered 
with the council of Niciica, must hiive h(‘cn a re- 
pulsi\e pfuKMiomenon, and was cerkiinly not a 
Christian. Jle did not allow himself to be baji- 
tizi'd till the last niom(;nts of his Jil'e, and those 
who ])raisc him for this do not know what they 
arc; doing. lie was a superstitious man, and 
inixcwl up his Christian religion with all kinds of 
absurd superstitions and opinions. When, there¬ 
fore, ccrUiin Oriental writers call him IffairoaToXos 
they do not know what thc‘v «'U’o saying, and to 
sju;ak of him as a saint is a profanation of the word.” 

The hlaine which falls upon Omstantine fur the 
death of Maxiniian, Jacinius, and Crispus, will fall 
upon many kings, and we Ijave only fabulous ac¬ 
counts of the mental sufferings which liis bloody 
deeds might have caused him. Constantine was 
not so great during the* latter part of his reign. 
In projiortion as he advanced in years he lost that 
s( rene generosity which had distinguished him 
while; he was younger; his temper gn;wacrimonious, 
and he gave way to passionate hursts of resent- 
uieut wliich he would have suppressed while he was 
in the; bloom of manhood. 1 le felt that the gran¬ 
deur of Home could be maintained only in the 
East, and he founded Constantinople; hut tlic 
spirit of the East overwhelmed him, and he sacn- 
iiced the heroic majesty of a llouian emperor to 
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the sliowy pomp and the vain ceremonies of jin 
Asiatic court. Ills life is an example of a groat 
liistorical lesson : the West may coiuiuor the Kast, 
hut the conqueror will die on his trophies by the 
poison of sensuality. 

As Constantine the Great was a successful 
political refonner, and tlie protector of a nciw 
religion, he has received as mucli undeserved re- 
])roaches as praise ; the Christian writers generally 
deitied him, and the Pagan historians have cast 
infamy on his memory. To judge liim fairly was 
reserved for the historians of later timi^s. 

(hhisel). V'Ua (UiusUiuHni ; Kutrop. lib. x. ; 
Sextus Rufus, lin r. ‘JG; Aurel. Viet. /'./aV. 40, 
41, {/r Oofis. 40, Ac.; Zosini. lib. ii., Zt)simiis is 
a violent antagonist of Constantine ; Zonar. lib. 
xiii. ; Jjactant. f/e d/o;/. IVrs/rut. 114—dll; Oros. 
lib. vii.; Amin. Mare, lib, xiv., Ac., J'hirrjtla^ p. 
710, Ac., ed. Valesiiis. Tli<‘ aeeonnts of, ainl the 
opinions on, Constantine given by Knmonius, 
Nazarius, Ac,, in the Panegyrics (especially vi,— 
xi.), and by the emperor .lulian, in his Cat'sars as 
well as in liis Orations, are of groat importance, 
but full of partialit}’’: ,lulian treats Constantine 
very badly, and the J’anegyrics are what their 
name indicates. Among the ecclesiastical writers, 
L'nsebius, LactantiiiH, Socratos, Sozomen, Thef>- 
]ihanes, Ac., are tlu' princi[)al; l)ut it has idready 
Ixs'ii observed that their htaleinents must be pt*- 
rnsed with great preeantion. Tin* Jjil'e of Constan¬ 
tine by Praxagoras, which was known to the 
ny/antiiK's, is lost. Resides these s*)urc(‘s, tln^re 
is sc:irci‘ly a writer of tlie time of Constantine and 
the following centuries, \\ lot d<H*s not give soiiu' 
aeeonnt of Constantine; and oven in the works of 
the lat(U’"RyzaniiiK's, such as Constauiiiic Porphy- 
rogciiiliis and Cedreiius, we iind valuable additions 
to the history of that great enipc'ror. 'i’he most com¬ 
plete list of s(»urces, with critical observations, is con¬ 
tained in 'I’illemont, Uistoire dcs Knijn'ri tirs. See 
also jM.inso, LcLen Comfltifi/ins (Jes (irosscn.) [ \V'. P.] 
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CONSTANTl'NUS 11. KLA'VIUS CLAU'- 
1)1 ITS, suniamed the Yc)unger, Roman emperor, 
A. D. 3.'»7—1‘140, the second son of Constantine 
the Great, and the first whom he had by his second 
wife, h’ansta, was bom at Arelatuni, now Arles, in 
Gaul, on the 7th of August, a. n. 312. As early 
as A. n. 3U), he was created Ca(‘s;ir, together with 
liis elder brother, C’rispus, and the younger Lici- 
niuB, and he held tlie consulship several times. In 
commemoration of the fifth annivm’sary of his 
Caesarsliip, in 3iil, the orator Nazarius delivered 
a panegyric {Pancf/j/r. Vefer. ix,), wliich, liowcver, 
is of little importance. In 33.5 lu; was entrusted 
with the administration of Gani, Rritain, and 
Spain. After the dtiath of his father, 337, he receiv¬ 
ed in the division of tlie empire between the three 
sons of the Great Constantine and his nephews, 
Dahnatius and Hannibaliamis, the same provinces 
which he had governed under his father, and a 
pert of Africa. Being the eldest surviving son of 


Constantine, he n'ceived some exterior marks of 
respect from the other erapiTors, but lie had no 
authority over them. Dissatisfied witli his sliarc 
of the spoil, he exacted from his younger brother 
Constans the rest of Africa and the co-administra¬ 
tion of Italy. Constans refused to give up those 
provinces. Constantine declared war against him, 
and invaded Italy by sea and by laiitl, and 
at Aquileia met with tlie army of Constans, who 
iq)proached from Dacia. Having raslily pursued 
tiu! enemy when they gave way in a mock flight, 
Constantine was suddenly surrounded by them and 
fell under their swords, (a. d. 310.) His liody was 
thrown into the river Alsa, but was afterwards 
found and buried w'itli royal honours. He was 
twice married, lint tlui names of his wives are not 
known ; they proliably both died before him, and he 
left no issue. An nnkiiown author pronoimeed a 
moii(»tly oil his death, which is contained in Ha- 
vercjim])’s edition of l-hitropius. (Zosim. Jib. ii. ; 
Zonar. lib. xiii. ; Eiis(‘b. Vitu Const, iv, 40—40 ; 
Prosper, (*Jtron. Acyndino et Proculo Coss; more 
aiilliorities are given in the lives of his brothers, 
Constantins and Constans.) [W. P.J 



CONSTANTI'NIIS HI., FL.VVIUS HE- 
RA'CLITJS,called NOVUS CONSTAN IT'N US, 
emperor of the East,A. d. (>41, tlu* son of the emperor 
Heraclius by his first wife, Jlmloxia, was born in 
May, GPJ, and succeeded his father on the lltli of 
March (February), (>41, together with his younger 
half-brother 1 leracleonas, the siieeession being thus 
established by tin; testament of their latlu'r. Con¬ 
stantine died as early as the *2’Jiid of June (2.5th 
of May) A. n. (>41, after a reign of 103 days, either 
from ill-healtli, or probably from poison adminis¬ 
tered to him by his step-mother Martina. His 
successor was liis brother Heracleonas. [Heka- 
cLEti.NAS; Constans II.] Constantine distin¬ 
guished himsidf personally in a war against the 
Persians. Advised by his rapacious treasurer, 
Philugrius, lie .sacrilegiously ordered the grave of 
his father to be robbed of a golden crown of st*veiity 
jKUinds’ w'eight, which stuck so fast to the head of 
the dead emperor, that the corpse was mntilatcd 
in removing the crown from it. (I'heophan. pp. 
2.51, 27-5, Ac., ed. Paris; Cuulren. p. 430, Ac.,ed. 
Paris; Zonar. vol. ii. p]>. 71, 07, Ac., ed. Paris; 
Glycas, p. 27G, ed. Paris.) (W. P.] 

CONSTANTPNUS IV., FLA'VIUS, suiv 
named POG{.)NA'TUS or RARRA'TUS, em¬ 
peror of the East, A. d. GG3—()}>.5, the eldest son 
of Constans 11., succeedi'd his fatlier in GGG. 
Constans having lost his life by assassination at 
Syracuse, his murderers, who seemed to have had 
groat power, and who were assisted by the Greek 
anny stationed in Sicily, chose as emperor one 
Mizi/.ns, Mecentius, or Mezzcaius, an Armenian. 
Constantine fitted out an expedition against the 
usurper, quelled the rebellion in 6G9, and put 
Mizizus to death. After a short stay at Syracuse, 
Constantine sailed back to Constantinople, carry¬ 
ing with him the body of his father ; but no sooner 
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'was be gone, than an Arabic fleet, perhaps invited 
thither by the rebels, appeared oiF Syracuse. 
The place was taken by surprise and partly de¬ 
stroyed, and the riches and statues, the plunder of 
Rome, collected there by Constaiis, were carried 
by the Arabs to Alexandria. Tlie Greek troops 
in Asia revolted soon after the return of the em¬ 
peror, They would be governed by a “ Trinity,” 
and not by a sole sovereign, and demanded that 
Constantine should divide his authority with his 
two brothers, lloraclius and Tiberius, who had the 
title but not the power of August!. This rebellion 
was likewise soon quelled, and Constantine par¬ 
doned both his brotliers. At the sjime time, an 
Arabic anny commanded by Ukbah and Dinar 
invaded tlie remaining part of tin; Greek dominions 
in Africa (Mauretania), penetrated as far as the 
shores of the Atlantic, and ravaged the country so 
fearfully, that both the Greek and Rerber inhabi¬ 
tants rose in despair, and, under the command of a 
native chief named Kussileli, surprised the Mos¬ 
lems, and killed nearly all of tluiin. 'I'his however 
was no advantage to the emperor, since Kussileh 
succeeded in seizing the supreme power in that 
country. 

In t)71 the Arabs equipped a powerful fleet 
w’ith the intention of laying siege to Constantino¬ 
ple. They conquered Smyrna and nearly all the 
islands of the Grecian archipelago, and began the 
blockade of Co)istantino])l(! in the spring of 
but, after a protracted siege of five months,were com¬ 
pelled to sail back, after sustaining immense losses 
from the Greek lire, which had just het*ii invented 
by Callinicns, a native of Heliopolis in Syrhi, and 
was first employed in that siege. Yezid, the son 
of the khalif MiCawiyah, who eominaiided tlie 
Arabic forces, returned in the following spring, 
and, during a jx'iiod of sevim years, regcdarly ap¬ 
peared before thmslantinoph! in the spring, and 
sailed to liis vvint( r-(]uarters in the autumn, but 
was not able to take the city. During the last 
siege, in (i711, the Arabic fleet lost so many ships 
by the Greek lire, that ^"e/id was compelled t(» 
make a hasty re-tniat, and not liaving a sufficient 
number of ships for his numerous forces, despatched 
a body of 30,000 men by land for Syria, while lie 
embarked the rest on board Ids fleet. But bis 
fleet was destroyed by a storm, and tin; land anny 
was overtaken and cut to pieces by a Greek anny 
commanded by Florus, Petronas, and Gypriamis. 
'I’his unfortunate campaign, and the war at the 
same time with the Maronites or Dnises of Mount 
Lebanon, pressed so heavily iqion the khalif 
Mu’awiyah, that, wishing for peace, he signed the 
conditions ofl'ered liim by Constantine, and be thus 
became liable, for the period of tliirty years, to an 
annual tribute of 3000 pounds of gohl accumpanied 
by rich presents of slaves and liorses. By this 
glorious peace the authority of the Greek emperor 
rose to such a height, that all the minor powers of 
Asia sought his protection. But liis name was 
less dreacled iii Kurope, for he was comiielled by^ 
the Bulgarians to cede to them that country south 
of the Danube which is still called Bulgaria. 

In 680 Constantine assembled the sixth genenil 
council at Constiintinople, by Avliich the Monuth- 
elists were cotidenined and peace was restored 
to the church. In 681 the emperor’s brothers, 
Deraclius and Tiberius, were botli deprived of their 
dignity of Augustus, which title Constantine con- 
h-rred upon his son Justiniou. We know almost 
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nothing of the last five years of the reign of Con¬ 
stantine : he died in the month of September, 685, 
and wag succeeded by his son, Justinian II. 

Besides the wars which signalized tlie reign 
of Constantine IV., there is an event not less 
remarkable, which most probably took place during 
the same period. Wc allude to the new division 
of the empire, which had hitherto been adminis¬ 
tered according to the ancient system, so that, for 
instance, all the Asiatic dominions were ruled by 
a civil governor or proconsul, and the whole army 
stationed in that part of the empire had likewise 
but one chief commander, the praefect of Asia. 
The constant incursions of the Arabs required the 
presence of different moveable corps stationed in 
the frontier provinces, the commanders of wliich 
were independent of one another: these bodies 
were called themata (Bejuara), from (0«iua), 

a position. 'This name was afterw'ards given to 
the districts in which such corps were stationed, 
and its use became so general, that at last the 
whole empire was divided into twenty-nine the- 
luafa^ seventeen of which were in the eastern and 
southern or Asiatic part of the empire, and twelve 
in the nortlieni and western parts, from the Cim¬ 
merian Bosporus to Sicily, 'fliis important change 
in the administiiition of the empire took place in 
the latter years of the reign of lleraclius, or in the 
reign of Constantine JV., that is, from about 635 
to 685. But although we do not precisely know 
the year, there are many rciasons for believing that 
Constantine IV. was the originator of that plan. 
[Constantin Lh VJJ.] (Cedion. p. 436, &c., ed. 
Buris; Zoiiar. vol. ii. p. 89, &.c., ed. Paris ; Gly- 
cas, p. 278, Ac., ed. Paris; Thcophan. p. 289, &c., 
ed. Paris; Puulus Diacon. De Gestis Lonquhard. 
V. 30.) [W.P.J 

CONSTANTl'NUS V., sumamed COPRO'- 
NYMUS (d Kovpdvvuos)^ because he polluted the 
baptismal font at tin; time of his baptism, emperor 
of the J'iast, A. i>. 741—775, was the only son of 
the I'liijicror Leo 111. Isaurus, He was born in 719, 
and sueeei'ded his father in 741. The unfortunate 
coiumenceiuent of his reign is related in the life of 
the emjiieror Artavasdes, p. 370, b. 'The down¬ 
fall of this usurjiur in 743 and the complete success 
of Constantine caused much grief to pojie Zacharias, 
who had recognized Artavasdes biscause he pro¬ 
tected the Avorship of images, while Constantine 
Avas an iconoclast, at whose instigation a council 
held at Constaiitinojile in 754 condemned the wor¬ 
ship of images throughout the whole Eastern em¬ 
pire. Constantine was most cruel in his proceed¬ 
ings against the orthodox : lie anathematized 
JuaniK^s Dumascenus and put to death Constan¬ 
tine, the patriarch of Constantinople, St. Stepha- 
ims, and many other fathers who liad declared for 
the images. In 751 Eiitychius, exarch of Ravenna, 
was driven out by Astolf (Asiaulphus), king of the 
Loiigoluurds, who united that jirovince with his 
dominions after the dignity of exarch had been in 
existence during a period of 185 years. A war 
having broken out bidween Astolf and Pipin the 
Short, king of the Franks, the latter conquered 
the exarchati? aiuj gave it to pope Stephen (755), 
the first pope Avho ever had tenqioral dominions, 
the duchy of Rome being still a dependency of tlie 
Eastern empire. Constantine sent ambassadors to 
Pipin, Astolf, and the pope, to claim the restitution 
of the exarchate ; but the negotiations proved aboi'- 
tive, since the emperor could not give them sufii- 
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cient weight by the display of a formidable army 
in Italy ; for his troops were engaged in disastrous 
wars with the Anibs, who ravaged Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, and Isauria; with the Slavonians, who 
conquered Greece; and with the Bulgarians, who 
penetrated several times as far as the environs of 
Constantinople. The Bulgarian king, Paganus, 
however, sutfered a severe defeat from C^)nstantine 
in 765, in which he was treacherously killed, and 
Constantine entered his capital in triumph ; but in 
the f<jllowing year he sustained a severe defeat 
from the Bulgarians, and was compelled to fly 
ingloriously, after losing bis fleet and anny. 
Constantine still flattered himself with regjiining 
Bfivenrui, cither by force or arms ; but after Charle¬ 
magne became king of the Franks he relinquished 
this hope, and united his dominions on the conti¬ 
nent of southern Italy with the island of Sicily, 
putting all those provinces under the authority of 
the Patricias or governor-general of Sicily. The 
continental j>art of the new province or Thema of 
Sicily was sometimes called Sicilia srcumla, whence 
aros(f the name of botli the Sicilii's, which is still 
the regular designation of the kingdom of NajihiH. 
In 774, the empire was once more invaded by the 
Bulgarians under their king Telericus; hut Ckm- 
staiitine checked his progniss, and in the following 
year fitted out a powerful expedition to chastise 
the harhariau. Having rc'solved to take the eom- 
nuind of it in person, he set out for the llacmus; 
but some ulcers on liis legs, the consequence of his 
di'haucheries, having suddenly burst, li<; stopped at 
Arendiopolis, and finally went on board his fleet 
olf Selenibria, where he died from an inflammatory 
fever oil the 14th of September, 775. 

Constantine V. was a cruel, profligate, and most 
liuiatical man; but lie was, nevertbeless, well 
adapted for the business of governinont. Ho was 
addicted to unnatural vices; his passion for horses 
procured him the nickiiame of Caballiniis. He was 
thrice marriiMl ; viz. to Irene, daughter of the 
khagan or khan of the Kliazars ; a lady called 
JSIaria; and Kudoxia Melisseua. His successor 
Avas his eldest son, Leo IV., whom he had by 
Irene. During the reign of Constantine V. the 
beautiful aqueduct of Constantinople, built by the 
emperor Valens, which had been ruined by tlie 
barbarians in the time of the emperor lleniclius, 
was restored by order of Ckinstautine. (Theophan. 
j). 546, Ac., ed. Paris; Cedren. p. 549, Ac., ed. 
J*aris ; Nicephor. (jregoras, p, 56, Ac., ed. Paris ; 
Glycas, p. ‘J65, ed. Paris; Zonal*, vol. ii. p. 105, 
ed. Paris.) [W. P.J 

CONSTANTTNUS VI., FLA'VIUS, emperor 
of the East, a. d. 700-797, the son of Leo IV. 
Chazarus Isaurus and Irene, was born in 771, and 
succeeded his father in 700, under the guardian¬ 
ship of his mother, a highly-gifted but ambitious 
and cruel woman, a native of Athens. The reign 
of Constantine VT. presents a hideous picture of 
wars, civil and religious troubles, and pitiless crimes. 
Elpidus, governor of the thema of Sicily, revolted 
in 781; and it seems that his intention was either 
to place himself or one of the four paternal uncles 
of the young emperor on the throne; hut the 
eunuch Theodore, an able general, defeated him in 
several engagements in 78*2, and Elpidus fled with 
his treasures to the Ai'abs in Africa, by whom he 
was treated till his death with the honours due to 
an emperor. The power of the Arabs grew every 
year more dangerous to the empire. In 781 they 
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suffered a severe defeat from the eunuch Joannes 
in Armenia, evacuated that country, and fled in 
confusion to Syria; but in tlie following year, a 
powerful Arabian army, divided into three strong 
bodies, and commanded by Harun-ar-Rashid, the 
son of the khalif Maliadi, penetrated as far as the 
Bosporus, and compelled Irene to pay an annual 
tribute of 60,000 pieces of gold. Tlie peace, how¬ 
ever, was broken some years afterwards, and the 
new war lasted till the end of the reign of Con¬ 
stantine, who in 790 lost half of his fleet in the 
gulf of Attali:i, but obtained several victories over 
the Arabs by land. He was likewise victorious 
in a w*ar with the Slavonians, who had conquered 
all Greece, but were driven back by Stauracius 
in 784. 

At an early age, Constantine was betrothed to 
Uotrudis, daughter of C.'harlemagiio; but quarrels 
having broken out with that emperor on the sub¬ 
ject of the Greek dominions in Italy, the match 
was broken off, and Constantine married Maria, 
an Armenian lady, wlioin lu; rejmdiated three 
years afterwards, and married one Theodata. In 
787, the sect of tlus Jconocl.-ists w^as condi'inned in 
the seventh general council held at Nicaea, and 
the worship of images was restored throughout 
the empire. When Constantine came (»f age*, he 
was of course intrusted with the administration of 
tlie empire; but irene's infiuenee was so great, 
that she remained the real soAcreigu. Tired 
o/ his vassalage, (\AnKtantiiu' intrigued against her, 
and had already resolved to arrest her, when the 
plot was discovered ; his partisans were severely 
punished, and he liimself ri'ceived the chastisement 
of a boy from the hands of his motluu*. 1 nfuriated 
by this outmge, the young emperor requested the 
assistance of his Armenian life-guard, and, hav¬ 
ing found tlu*m all devoti'd to him, seized upwi 
liis mother, and eonlinod her in one of her palaces, 
where she was kindly treated, liiit was allowed to 
have no other company hut that of lier attendants. 
A reconciliation took place some time afterwards, 
but I reiie finally contrivt;d the ruin of her son. 

After succeeding in being recognized as the 
lawful master of the einjiire, Constantine put him¬ 
self at the liead of his army, and set out to meet 
the Bulgarians, who were plundering all Thriicc. 
He obtained some advantages over them, but lost 
a pitched liattle, saw liis army cut to pieces, and 
with difficulty escaped to Constantinople. There 
he received intelligence that a conspiracy against 
his life, funned by his four uncles and supported 
by the Armenian guard, was on the eve of 
breaking out. His iru‘a8ureR were at once quick 
and energetic : ho seized the conspirators, dis- 
anued the Armeiiiaus, whose commander, Alexis, 
had his eyes put out, and punished his uncles with 
equal severity : one of them was blinded, and the 
three others had their tongues cut oil', and they 
w*erc all forced to become ecclesiastics, in order to 
incapacitate them for reigning. They were after¬ 
wards banished, and died in oliseurity. 

The reconciliation whieli had taken place be¬ 
tween Constantine and his mother was a hollow 
one; Irene could not forget that she liad once 
ruled, and during an expedition of her son against 
the Arabs she formed another conspiracy. On Con¬ 
stantine's return in 797, he was suddenly assailed 
by assassins while lie was sitting in the Hippo¬ 
drome to look at the races. He escaped unhurt, fled 
1 from the city, and directed his course to Phrygia. 
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]3ef<ire arriving tliere, he was joined by the empress 
and a host of partisans, lielying on tlie promises 
of Irene, he returned to Constantinople, but was 
surprised in his palace by a band of assassins hired 
by Irene and her favourite, the general KStauracius. 
11 is eyes were put nut by their order with so 
much violence tliat he died on the same day. J3y 
a singular coincidence of circumstances, he was 
murdered in the “ I^or})hyra,” the name of the 
apartment where the empresses w(‘re accustomed 
to be confined, and when; Ik; was born. His 
only son, Leo, having died in his lifetime, he was 
succeeded by his mother Jrem;. Constantine VI. 
was the last of tlio Isaurian dynasty. Zonanis 
and Cedrenus say, that he survived his excat;ca- 
tioii for a considerable tiim;; but their opinion 
seems to be untimable, although Le Beau believes 
it to be correct. ('I'heophan. p. &c.., ed. Paris; 
Cedrem. p. 4(1!), &c., ed. Paris ; Zonar. vol. ii. p. 
.911, &c., ed. Paris ; Joel, p. I7d, ed. Paris ; Gly- 
cas, ]). 2do, ed. Paris. | W. P. j 

CONSTANTI'NUS VII. FLA'VIUS POR- 
Pll YROGK'NITUS (d nop<fiupny4i'vr]'’'os em- 
}(eror of the Fast, ,-v. n. !)11—i),*)!), the only son 
of the emj)(!ror Jjco VI. Philosophus, of the 
Macedonian dynasty, and his fourth wife, Zoe, 
was horn in a. d. 90o ; the name UnprfyvpoyewriTos^ 
that is, “ born in tin; purfile,” was given to him 
because h(‘ was born in an apartment of tin; im- 
})erial palace called 7r6p(pvpa^\u which the empresses 
awaited their confinement. The name Porphyro 
genitus is also given to Constantine VI., but it is 
geiK'rally employed to distinguish the subj<‘ct of 
tliis article. Constantine succeeded his fatlu*r in 
!J11, and reigned und<;r tin; guardianship of his 
jjaternal uncle, Alexander, who was already Augus¬ 
tus, governed tlie empire jis an absolute monarch, 
and died in the fidlowing year, 912. After his 
death the gf)vernm<Mit was usurped by Romantis 
Leeapenus, who excluded Constantine from the 
administration, leaving him nothing but an hono- 
lary retn'at in the imperial palace, and who ruh>d 
as emp('ror till 944, wIkmi he was <leposed and 
exiled by his sons Stejdianus and (’onstiintiiK!, 
both Augusti, and who expecU'd to be recognised 
as emperors. | Romani' s LiiVAi’ENTs.) They 

were deceived ; the people declared for the son »)f 
Leo; Constantine left his solitude, and, supported 
by an cjitlinsiastic ]) 0 ](ulation, seized uj»on tin; 
usurpers, banished them, and ascended the throne. 

In the long p(!riod of his retirement Constsintine 
had become a modtd of learning and theoretical 
■wisdom ; hut the energy of his character w'as siij)- 
pressed ; instead of men lie knew books, and when 
he took the reins of government into liis hands, lie 
held thorn without strength, prudence, and resolu¬ 
tion. He would liave been an excellent artist or 
jirofessor, but was an incompetent emperor. Vet 
the good qualities of his he.'irt, his humanity, his 
love of justice, his sense of order, his jiassion for 
the fine arts and literature, won him the aifeetions 
of his subjects. 11 is good nature often caused him 
to trust without discernment, and to confer the 
liigh offices of the state upon fools or rogues ; hut 
he was not always deceived in his choice, and 
many of his ininistiirs and geiieiiils were able men, 
and equally devoted to their business and their 
master. The empire was tlius governed much 
better than could have been expected. In a long 
and bloody war against the Arabs in Syria, the 
Greek arms were victorious under Leo and Nice- 
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phorus, tlie sons of Bardas Phocas ; the Chris^ 
tian princes of Iberia recognised the supremacy of 
the emperor; alliances of the Greeks with the 
Petchenegues or Patzinacitac in southern Russia 
checked both the Russians and the Bulgarians in 
their hostile designs against the empire; and Con¬ 
stantine laid the satisfiuition of rc'ceiving in liis 
palace ambassadors of the khalifs of Baghdad and 
Africa, and of the Roman emp'cror Otho the Great. 
Lnitpnind, the emperor's ambassador, has left us a 
most interesting account of his mission to Constan- 
tiii(>]>lo. (j^iana/cs Luitprandi.) One of the most 
praiseworthy acts of Constantine was the restoration 
to their lawful proprietors of estates confiscated 
during rebellions, and held by robbers and swind¬ 
lers without any titles, or nmler fraudulent ones. 
CoiKstaiitinc’s end was hastened by poison, ad¬ 
ministered to him by an ungrateful son, Romanus 
(his successor), in consequence of which be died 
on the l.'ith of November, a. d. 9.)9. His wife 
was Helena, by whom In* had the abovi'-mentioned 
son Romanus, a daughter Theodora, married to 
Joannes Ziiniscns, and other children. 

Constantine Porpliyrogenitus holds a liigli rank 
in litenitiire. Ills productions are no master- 
works in point of style and thought, but they treat 
of imporbint and interesting subjects, and without 
him our knowledge* of his time would be; reduced 
te> a fe*w vague neitiems ; fe»r he not only ceimposed 
works himself, but caused others to be composed 
or compiled by tin; most able men among his 
sulijects. His own works are— 

I. 'laT()piK7' 5/7^77/(715 ToO fiUw KCti TTpd^iUV TUV 

haciXfiov Tov dolh'ipov /SaeriAecos ( IV/u 
the life of Ikisilius I. IMacedo, the grandfiither of 
Constantine* Por])hyrog».>nitus, a work of great im¬ 
portance for the reign and character of that gre^it 
e'mperor, altiioiigh it eontaiiis many tilings wliich 
cannot he; re'lied upon, as (.'oiistantine* was rather 
credulous, and emlx'llished the* truth from motives 
of filial piety or vaiiity. Kditions: 1. By Leo 
Allatias in his SiJ^/iiKToe, with a Latin translation, 
Cologne, ]().*■>,*{, Jlvo.; the text divide'd into 70 
sections or chupte'is. 2. By Comhefisius, in his 
“ Scrijitores post Theophanem,” Paris, Ifibo, fed. ; 
divided into lOl sections or chapters ; with a new 
tmiislation and notes of the editor. 

II. riepi r<av ©f/udreor, “■ i)e 'i’heinatibus.” (The 
origin and signification of the word S'e/ia as a new 
name for jirovince,” is given in the life of CoN- 
STANTINUS IV.) This Avork is divided into two 
books; the first treats on the Eastern (Eastern and 
.‘“'onthem) or Asiatic themas, and the second on 
the Western (Western and Northern) or European 
themas. Editions: ]. The first book, with a 
Latin tmnslation and notes, by B. Vulcanins, 
Ijeydeii, 1588, 8vo. 2. The second book, with a 
I^atin translation and note's by T. Morellus, Ptiris, 
1()09, 8vo. Both these editions, and consequently 
the complete work, W(;re reprinted and edited with 
some other works of Constantino, by Meursius, 
Leyden, 1G17, 8vo. 8. The; same in the sixth 
volume of J. ATeursii Opi^ra,” edited by Lami. 
4. The comple'te work, by B.mdiirius, in the first 
volume of his “■ Imperiuni Grientalc,” with notes 
and a corrected version by the editor. 5. The 
same in the third volume of the Bonn edition oi 
the works of Camstantine Porpliyrogenitus, a re¬ 
vised reprint of the edition of Bandurius, but 
without the map of I)e I’lsle, edited by Immanuel 
Bckker, Bonn, 1840. 
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TTI. “Do Adniinistrando Impcrio," without a 
coi responding Greek title. This celebrated work 
wtts written by tlio imj)eritil author for the syiecial 
purpose of informing his son Romaims of the 
political state of the empire, its various resources, 
and the political principles which ought to be fol¬ 
lowed in its administration, as well as in its rela¬ 
tions to foreign nations. It contains abundance of 
historical, g(u»graphical, ethnographical, and politi¬ 
cal facts of great importance, and w'ithout it our 
kTiowledge of the times of the author and the 
nations which w(!re either his subjexts or his 
iu:ighbours would be little more than vagueness, 
error, or complete; darkness. 'I'lie work is divided 
into .'53 chaj)t(!rs, preceded by a dedication to 
prince Ilomanus. In the first 13 chajiters the 
author gives an account of tlie state of several na¬ 
tions wliich lived towards the north of the Danube, 
such as the l^i'tchenegues or Patzinacitae, the 
Chazars, the Dulgarians, the Turks (by whicli he 
means the Majars or present Hungarians), and 
especially the iiussians, who were tlmn tlu; most 
dangerous enemies of Constantinople. In the 
14th and following cliaptcrs he speaks of Moham¬ 
med, and gives a view of the rising power of tlie 
Arabs, which h'ads him to Spain and the conquest 
of the West Gothic kingdom by the Arabs, (cc. 
*23 and 24.) Tin; relations of the Greeks to Italy 
and to the Frankish kingdoms are related in cc. 
‘2() to 23. In the eight following chapters (29 to 
33), which are all very long, he dwells on the 
history and geography of thosi' jiarts of tin* empire 
which a few cmituries hi'fore his time were, and 
are still, occupiial hy .Slavonian nations, viz. Dal¬ 
matia, Sorvia, Croatia, (kc. In c.37 and following 
he returns to tin* I’atzinacitae, Cliazars, and other 
nations in ancient Scythia—a most valuable and in¬ 
teresting section, on which Haver wrote tin' best 
commentary which we liave on tlie work : it nders 
likewise to the corresponding part of the Tlumiata 
and is contained in the nintli volume of the “ Com- 
mentarii Academiae J’etropolitanae.” After illus¬ 
trating that subject, Cotistantine proceeds to Ihcria, 
Armenia, and some of tin; adjacent countries in 
Asia. Chapter .')2 contains some renuu'ks on the 
th(‘iiia of tin* Peloponnesus, a country of which 
the author sjieaks also occasnuially in other cha}>- 
ters; and in the .')3rd and last chapter, which is 
of considerable length, he gives interesting iiifor- 
niatinn respecting the city of Cherson, the Cherso- 
nitae, and other adjacent nations. The style of 
the work is generally clear and simple, but the 
logical order of the subjects is in some instances 
broken. Editi(ms : ] and 2. Hy Menrsins, J(>I 0, 
llvo. and 1 (Jl 7, 3vo., in liis “ Opera Const. Porph.,” 
with a Latin translation. 3. Hy tlie same, in tlie 
sixth volume of “ Meursii Opera,” edited by Lami, 
in which, however, only the translation of Meursius 
is contained, the editor having likewise given the 
more perfect text and translation of Handurins. 
4. H}-^ Handurius, in his “ Imperium Orientale,” 
the best edition, partly on account of a map of the 
Eastern empire hy Guillaume de L’ Isle, which be¬ 
longs both to this work and to that on the Themas. 
Handurius added a new translation and an exten¬ 
sive commentary. Having perused better MSS. 
than Meursius, Handurius was enabled to adtl the 
text with a trarnslatiou of the 23rd and 24th chap¬ 
ters (‘* l)c Iberia” and “ De Ilispania”), of which 
Meursius liad only fragments, so that he could not 
translate them. 5. Hy Immanuel Bekkcr, Bonn, 
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1840, in the Bonn collection of the Byzantines, a 
revised reprint of the edition of Handurius without 
the map of Guillaume de L’ Isle. The commen¬ 
tary of Bayer cited above belongs likewise to this 
work. 

I\', Bi6\iou Tuktikov^ rd^iv Trepiexov tuv Kurd 
^Karrav Kol fiaxoixfvuv^ commonly called 
“ Tactica,” an essay on the art of warfare sea 
and by land, u very intenjsting treatise. Edi¬ 
tions : 1 and 2. By Meursius, in “ Constanlini 
Ofiera,” and in the sixth volume of “ Meursii 
Opt'ni,” edited hy Lami, both cited above. No. 1 
gives only the text, but No. 2 has also a Latin 
translation hy Lami. Matfei, who tmuslated a 
Cod. Veroneiisis of tin's work, attributes it to (’on- 
stantine, the sou of the emperor Romaims Leca- 
penus. 

V. BiSKioy ^rparriyiKov irepl idoiu Sia^Spwv 
&c., ftoinmoiily called “ Stratc'gica,” an in¬ 
teresting treatise on the mode of warfare adopted 
hy different nations. Edition, by Meursius, in the 
sixth volume of his works edited by Lami, with a 
Latin translation of the editor. 

VI. *'E/cflerr/.v rijs BornAeum Tafewy, “ De Cere- 
moniis Aulae Hyzantinae.” 'i'liis work is divided 
into thre<; s(;ctions, viz. the first hook, an appmidix 
to the first hook, and tlie second book. It gives a 
detailed account of the ceremonies observed at the 
imperial court of Constantinople. The apjieiidix 
to the first book treats of the ceremonies obser\ed 
in the imperial camp, and wln'ii the emperor sets 
out from his palace for the jmrpose of leading his 
army into the field, or returns from it to his 
eajiilal: it is dedicated to Romamis, the son of 
('onstantine. 3’he first book is divided into 97 
chajiters, the apjM'iulix into J() sections, or heads, 
wliich are not numberi'd, and the second book 
into /}G cha])ters, the last cliajitcr incomplete ; and 
it seems that tiiere were originally some cliaptera 
nion*, which have not b(*(‘n discovered yi't. 'Tim 
work is on the whole tedious and wearisome, as wo 
may jiresiime from the nature of the subject and 
the character of the empi'ror, who dwells with 
delight on trifling forms and nsagt's wdiich 
scarcely anybody hut a master of ceremonies would 
find it worth while to writi; upon. 'Tiie style, 
however, is pure and elegant for the time ; but the 
w'ork abounds with Arabic and other terms strange 
to the <ir<*ek language, which are, however, ex¬ 
plained by tlu* commentators. It is impossible to 
n*ad it through ; but if used as a book of reference 
it answers well, and it contains, besides, a number 
of important facts, and little stories or anecdotes 
referring to the lift; of former emperors. Editions : 
1. Hy Leich ami Reiske, the first volume eoiitaiii- 
ing the first book and the appendix, Leipzig, J 751, 
fol.; the second volume containing the second 
book, ibid. 1754, fob, with a Latin translation, 
an excellent Commentary to the first book by 
Reiske, and Notes and a “ Commentatio de Vita 
ot Rebus G(*.stis Constantiiii” by Leich. 2. Hy 
Niebuhr, vol. i., Bunn, 1329, 3vo. ; vol, ii., ibid, 
1830. This is a carefully revised rojuint of the 
editio princeps ; it contains tlic remaining part of 
Reiske's coiunieiitary (to the appendix and the 
second book), first edited by Niebuhr. The prin- 
cipiil laws issued by Constantine (Novcilae Con- 
stitutiones) have been published by Leunclavius, 
ill his “Jus Gra(*co-Romanum,” and by Labbe, 
Paris, 1OOG, 3vo. Coustaiitiue wrote besides seveml 
smaller treatises on religious and other matters. 
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Besides his own writings, we owe to Constan¬ 
tine's love of literature the preservation of some 
works from destruction or oblivion, and the compila¬ 
tion of others at his order. Such are : J. ** Collectanea 
et Excerpta Historico-Politica et Moralia^*'' an ex¬ 
tensive compilation, of which but the 27th book, 
Ilepi TlpetrffeiiSi^, ** De Legationihiis,''and the SOth, 
IJep} *ApeTr}s Kal Kaxtar, “ J)e Virtute et Vitio,” 
have been preserved. A fiirtiuir account of this 
work is given in the life of I’jiiscus. IT. 'Ittitjo- 
rpiKo, “ De Medicina Veterinaria,” compiled from 
the works of a number of writers, a list of whom 
is given by h'abricius ; it is divided into two 
books. Editions: 1. A Latin translation by J. 
Rucllius, Pari.s, l.'i.'lO, fol. 2. The (ireek text, by 
Simon Grynaeus, Basel, 1.537, -Jto. 3. By Valesius, 
together with the “Collectanea,” &c., Paris, 1(>34, 
4to. An Italian translation of it was published 
at Venice, 1543, 8vo., and a French one at Paris, 
15()3, 4to. in. VeuiroviKd, “ De Re Rustiai,” 
which is generally attributed to Bassus Cassianus. 
[Ba.ssus Cassianus.] Both the Ilippiatrica and 
the Geoponica were held in high esteem in the 
middle ages as well as in after tinu's, and they 
were both used for practical yairposes, as we may 
see from the numerous editions and translations, 
especially of the Geoponica. 'I'he first eight books 
of this work, which tn’at on the cun' of beasts, 
and form a kind of domestic v(‘terinary hand¬ 
book, were separately publiahed in a Latin tnins- 
latiou by Andreas a Tiacuna, C<dogne, 1543, bvo. 
An Italian translation of the com])lete work af>- 
j)eared at Venice, 1512; French ones at Poitiers, 
154.5, Lyon, 1557 ; and a German, by Michael 
Herr, in 1551, ,‘ird c'dition, edited by Ludwig 
Balms, Strassburg, 15()(), bvo. 

The Annals of Theojdianos were continued by 
(’oristantine’s order { I'iikoi'IIANEs], and he al.so 
induced .losephiis Gene.sins to write his Annals, 
which contain the period from Leo Arniemi.s to 
llasilius Macedo. [(iene.sii's.] An account of 
Constantine’s laws is given in the life of the empe¬ 
ror Lko pHiiiOHornus. (Cedren. pp. (»07,&c.,(>31, 
Ac., ed. Paris; Leo Diacomis, pp. 4 37, Ac., 507, 
Ac., ed. Paris ; Zonar. vol. ii. pp. 1 32, Ac., 102, &c., 
ed, Paris; .Tool, pp. 130, 131, ed. Paris ; Glycas, 
jip. 302, 303, ed. Paris; llanckius, De Script, 
lijizavt. pp. 4(>1—473 ; Ilamberg(?r, Zurcrlassipc 
jVac/jric/itcfi, Ac., vol. iii. p. ()36’, Ac.; Fabric. 

(•'race. vol. viii. p. 1, Ac. ; Leich, CoviinenMiode Vita 
cl JichiiH GesHs Const. Porphpr., Leipzig, 1740, 4to., 
and also in his and llciske’s edition of Constan¬ 
tine’s works, as well as in the Bonn edition of 
“De Ccrem. Aulae Bvzant.”) [W. P.J 

CONSTAN'l'l'NliS VIII., emperor of the 
Last, reigned, together with his brother Stephanus, 
after the deposition of their father, Romanus Leca- 
penus, but was soon compelled to cede the throne 
to the lawful sovereign, Constantine Porphyroge- 
nitus. (a. d. .015.) [Constantinus Vll.J 
CONST ANT TN US IX., emperor of the East, 

A. D. 976 —1023, the son of the emjieror Roma¬ 
nus II., was born in a. d. .9G1, and begun to reign, 
together with his elder brother, Basil II., in .‘)7(>; 
but, addicted to idleness and lu.xury, he took no 
pjirt in the administration of the empire. After 
the death of Basil in 1025, he became sole eni{Kv 
ror; but, fortunately for his subjects, who suffered 
much from the Arabians during his miserable ad¬ 
ministration, he died three years afterwards, in 
1023. Constantine IX. was the last of the Mucc- 
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donian dynasty. His successor was Romanus 
Argyrus, the husband of his daughter Zoe, whom 
he had by his wife Helena Augusta. [Basilius Il.J 
CONSTANTI'NIJS X. MONOMACHUS 
(J yiovofuixps), empt-roT of the Last, A. D. 1042 
1054. His surname was given him on account of 
his personal courage in war. In 1042 the go¬ 
vernment of the empire was in the hands of two 
imperial sisters, Zoe, the widow of the emperor Jto- 
manus Argyrus, and afterwards of Michael IV. the 
Paphlagonian, and Theodora, a spinster, who were 
placed on the throne by the inhabitants of Con- 
stantinojde, after they had deposed the emperor 
Michael V. C-alaphates, the adopted son of Zoe. 
The two sisters being afraid of their position, Zoe 
proposed to Constantine Monomachiis that he 
should marry her; and as she was rather advanced 
in age, being then upwards of sixty, she allowed 
the gallant warrior to bring his beautiful mistress, 
Sclcrena, wdth him to the imperial palace, where 
the two ladies lived together on the best terms. 
Constantine was saluted as emperor, and conferred 
the dignity of Augusta upon Sclerena. Soon after 
the accession of Constantine, Georgius Maniaccs, a 
hrollu'r of Sclereua, who was renowned for his 
victories over the Arabs, and who then held the 
coniniaiid in Ibily, niised a rebellion. At the head 
of a choKcti body of troops he crosstid the Adriatic, 
landed in Epeirus, joined an auxiliary army of 
Bulgarians, and marched upon Constantinople. An 
assassin delivered the emperor from his fears: 
Maniaces was murdered by an unknown hand in 
the midst of his camp. 

A still greater diuigi'r arose in 1043 from an 
invasion of the. Russians, wdio ajipearcd with a 
powerful fleet in the Bosporus, w'hile a land force 
penetrated us fur as Varna : but the fl(!Ct w'as dis¬ 
persed or taken in a bloody eiigagi'inent, and the 
Russian anny was routed by Catacalo. 

In 1047, while absent on an expedition against 
the Arabs, (’onstantinc received news of another 
rebellion having broken out, headed by Tornicius, 
a relative of the emperor, who assumed the imperial 
title, and laid siege to Constantinople. The em- 
pcTor hastened to the defence of his capital, broke 
the forces of the rebel in a decisive battle, and 
I’ornicius, having fallen into the hands of his pur¬ 
suers, was blinded and confined to a luonastery. 
Constantine wa.s not less fortunate in a war with 
Cucicus, the vassal king of Armenia and Iberia, 
who tried to make himself independent; but, un¬ 
able to take the field against the imperial annies, 
he w'as at last compelled to throw himself at the 
feet of the emperor and implore his clemency. His 
crown was taken from him, but he was allowed to 
enjoy both life and liberty, and spent the rest of 
his days in Cappadocia, where his generous victor 
had given him extensive estates. Iberia and Ar- 
inenia W'erc reunited under the immediate autho¬ 
rity of the Greeks. 

While the frontiers of the empire were thus ex¬ 
tended in the East, Thmcc and Macedonia suffered 
dreadfully from an invasion of the Betthenegue.s, 
who were so superior to the Greeks in martial 
qualities, that they would have conquered all those 
provinces which they had hitherto only plundered, 
but for the timely interference of the emperor’s 
body-guards, composed of Waregians or Normans, 
w'ho drove the enemy back beyond the Danube, 
and compelled them to beg for peace, (a. d. 1053.) 
At the same time the Normans made great progress 
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in Italy, where they finally succeeded in conquer¬ 
ing all the dominions of the Greek emperors, lii 
the following year, 1054, the great scliism began, 
which resulted in the complete separation of the 
Greek and Roman churches, and put an end to 
the authority of the popes in the East. Constan¬ 
tine did not live to see the completion of the schism, 
for he died in the course of the same year, 1054. 
Constantine was a man of generous character, who, 
when emperor, would not revenge many insults he 
had received while he was but an officer in the 
army. He managed, however, the financial de¬ 
partment in an unprincipled manner, spending 
large sums upon the embellishment of Constantino¬ 
ple and other luxuries, and shewing himself a 
miser where he ought to have spared no money. 
Thus, for economy’s sake, he paid off his Iberian 
troops, 50,000 in number, who were tlie bulwark 
of Greece, and who were no sooner disbanded than 
the frontier provinces of the empire were inun- 
datesd by Arabs and Potchenegues, so that, although 
lie augmented the extent of his dominions by tlni 
addition of Iberia and Armenia, lie contriluited 
much to the nijiid dcclim^ of Greek power under his 
successor. The successor of Constantine X. was 
the empress Theodora mentioned above. (Cedren. 
p. 754, Ac., ed. Paris; Pselliis in Zonar. vol. ii. 
p. 247, tSi,c. ed. ]*aris; Gl 3 "c<'is, p. ill.9, Ac., ed. 
Paris ; Joel, p. 1 d.1, Ac., ed. Paris.) ( W.P.J 
CONaTANTJ'NUS XI. DUCAS (d Aou/cay), 
emperor of the East, A. i). 1059—1007, was 
chosen by the emperor Isaac I. Oonmenus, who 
alidicated in 105.0, as his .su(:ce.s.sor, in preference 
to liis own children, because he thought him to be 
the most worth>' of liis subjects. It proved, how¬ 
ever, that, altliough Constantine was undoubtedly^ 
one of the best suhjects of Isaac, he still was not j 
iit to rule in those troublous times. Pre\iou.sly to 
his election, Constantine had been veiy active in 
jmtting Michael VI. Stratioticiis on the throne 
(a. 1 ). 105G), but he deserted liim in the following 
year and e.spoused the part)’ of Isaac Coninenus, 
who succa'eded in seizing the gnvertmient. Thence 
their friendship arose. When he asccndc'd the 
tfiroin', the people expected that he would take 
vigorous measures against those swarms of barba¬ 
rians who were attacking the enqiire from all side-s, 
and they were the more justified in tlicir expecta¬ 
tions as Constantine wiis an able general. But he 
loved talking quite as much as action, and instead 
of preparing for war, lie addressed tlie peojile in a 
long elaborate speech on the duties of an emperor 
under the circumstances of the times. So fond 
w’as ho of speeches, that lie said ho }»refcrred the 
crown of elocjueiicc to the crown of Home, nor can 
we feel sure whether he reall 3 r meant so or not, for 
both those crowns were rather du.sty then. Having 
reduced his army from motives of economy, he saw 
his empire suddenly invaded (in 10G4) by a host, 
(*r probably the whole nation, of the Uzes, for they 
are said to have been C00,0(J0 men strong. While 
they ravaged Thrace and Macedonia, the Hunga¬ 
rians crossed the Danube and seizi^d Belgrade, the 
key of the empire. Fortunately for the Greeks, 
the plague broke out in tiie cmnps of those barba¬ 
rians, and so much diminished their numbers that 
they hastened back to their stejipes be^’oiid the 
Danube. During the same time the Turks-Seljiiks 
made similar attacks upon the Greek domains in 
Asia, and the Normans obtained possession of the 
rest of the emperor's dominions in Italy. Bari, 
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the capital of them, was taken shortly before the 
death of tlie emperor, which happened in a. u. 
10G7> Constantine had many good qualities, 
though they were overshadowed by petty and 
strange passions. Love of justice induced him to 
recall immediately on his accession all those who 
were exiled for political criinc.s, and to undertake a 
great number of lawsuits, which, accu.stomed as he 
was to follow his sophistical genius, he believed to 
be just, while they proved to be mere chicaneries. 
When it became known that his love of war had 
turned into love of legal intrigues, many oflicers of 
his army abandoned the profession of arms, and 
became advocates for the purpose of rising to 
honours and making their fortunes. Constantine 
conferred the title of Augustus upon his three sons, 
Michael, Andronicus, and Constantine, who were 
all under age, and whom ho destined to succeed 
him and to reign conjointlv under the regency of 
his widow Kudoxia. lint she w'as unable to keep 
tile throne alone, and married Homanus Diogenes 
for the sake of protection and support, and this 
distingulsJied general, who was created euijieror, 
must be considiTed as tin; real successor of Con- 
sfiuitine XI. (Sc 3 'litzes, p. 813, Ac., ed. I’aris ; 
Psellus in Zonar. vol. ii. p. 272, Ac,, ed, Paris; 
Glycas, p. 324, Ac., ed. Paris ; Nicephorus Brvmin. 
p. 19, Ac., ed. Paris,; [W. P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS XII. DUCAS, emperor 
of the East, the 3 'oung(*st son of the preceding, 
succeeded his father Constantine XT. in 10G7, to¬ 
gether with his brothers Michael and Andronicus, 
under the regenc)' of tludr mother Eudoxia, who 
married Homanus HI. Diogcuies and made him 
(uuperor. After tlie capture of Romanus by the 
'J’urks in 1071, Constantine and his brotliers were 
proclaimed emperors, but JMicliael, the eldi’st, tvas 
the real ruler. Constantine was confined in a 
monastery by the emperor Nicephorus 111. Bota- 
niates about 1078. liis final fate is not well 
known. He died citluT in the same 3 ’oar in con¬ 
sequence of cruel tortures to which h(? had been 
exjjosed, or as late as 10 ">* 2 , in a battle between 
the emperor Alexis 1. and Robert Guiscard. Anna 
Comnena calls him Constantins (p. 117, ed. Paris). 
[MiriiAKL VTI.; Romanus 111.] [W. P.] 

CUNyTANTl'NUS XIJl. PALAEO'LOGUS, 
surnamed DRAGASl’.S (o naA.atu\ 07 os 6 Apayd- 
<njs), the last emperor of the East, a. n. 1448 -1453, 
was the fourth son of the emperor Manuel II. Pa- 
laeologus. He was bom in A. n. 1394, and obtained 
the throne after the death of his elder brother, tlio 
emperor John VII., in 1448, He first married 
Theodora, daughter of Leonardo, count of 'I'occo, 
a lord in tlie Peloponnesus, and, after her death, 
Catharina, daughter of Notaras PalaeologUh Catt'- 
lusiiis, jirince of Lesbos, b)’ ncitlier of whom he 
left issue. 

Previously to his accession, Constantine was 
despot or lord of a small remnant of the Byzantine 
empire in the Chersoiinesus Taurica, and during 
the reign of his brother John he was invested witli 
the principality of, or more correctly a principalit)’ 
in, the Peloponnesus, which he bravely defended 
against the Turks. After the death of John, the 
throne was claimed b)' his surviving brothers, 
Demetrius, tlie eldest, Constantine, and Thomas. 
A strtmg party having declared for Constantine, 
this prince, who was still in the Peloponnesus, 
accepted the crowm after long hesitation, as he saw 
that he had but few chauccs of defending it against 
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tlie overvvlieliuintf power of the Turks, who had 
gradually reduced the Hyzantine timpire to the 
city of Constaiitinopli; and a ftnv maritime places 
and islands in Greece. In his embarnissinent he 
sent Phranza, the liistorian, to the court of sultan 
Murad II., declaring that lie would not exercise 
that power which the Greeks liad conferred upon 
liim, iinhiSH the sultan would give him his pennis- 
sion. M il rad having njceived the ainhassiulor 
favourably, and given his consent, (.'onstantine 
embarked on board a squadron, and soon after¬ 
wards arrived at Omstantinfjplc. lie made peace 
with bis brotluTs by giving tliem liis fonner do¬ 
main in the Pelojionnesus. The ])oginning of his 
reign was (juiet; hut sultan Miirad died in 1450, 
and his son and snecM'ssor, the innbiti«)us and lofty 
Mohanmu'd, was far from shewing the same senti¬ 
ments towards Constantine as ijis futln'r. Mo¬ 
hammed was then engaged in a war against the 
'J'urkisli emir of Caramaiiia, wlio made such a des¬ 
perate resistance, that lIk' councillors of Constiiii- 
tiiie thought this to he a favourable opportunity 
for making tlicir niastt'r sonu'what more indepen¬ 
dent of the sultan. 'I’liey threat(Mi(‘d to assist 
prince llrkhan (the eldest brother of JSTohammed?), 
who Heed at (’onstantinople and claimed the Turk¬ 
ish throne, to raise an army and to enter into a 
contest with Mohammed. Ambassadors having 
lM*en sent to the sultan to inform him of tlu> dispo¬ 
sitions of the Gi\‘ek court, tlie vizir Khalil rt*- 
proached t)i<*m with their itiiprudent and presump¬ 
tuous conduct ill vi'i'y severe terms, and concluded 
with the words, ‘"If you will proclaim Urkhan as 
sultan, you may do so; you may call the Hunga¬ 
rians for assistanci', you may try to r<‘Conquer all 
those countries which wo have taken from you; 
but know ye tliat you will succt'ed in nothing, and 
that iiistc'iid of winning an inch of ground, you 
will lose the petty rmnains of your empire which 
•we have left you. My master shall be iurorm<*d of 
the sulij(H;L of your message, and his will shall be 
(lone.” (Ducas, p. 1 iJ'J.) Soon .afterwards, Mo- 
liammcd made jireparations liir a siege of Constan¬ 
tinople, having declared that In; would not make 
j'e.ace till he could reside in tin; capital of the 
Greek empire. 

Constantinople w.a.s blockaded by land and by 
sea till the sultan’s artillery was ready, which w.as 
cast at Adriaiiojile liy Urhan, a Dacian* or Iliin- 
gai i.an bmnder, and was of greater dimensions than 
laid ever been made before. While it was casting 
Mohammed took Mesembria, Anchmlos, Ilyzon, 
ajjd other towns which still belonged to the em¬ 
pire. On the (ith of A|iril, 145;>, Mohammed aj)- 
pe.'ired under the walls of Coust.'intiiioj>le at the 
lu'ad of an army of ‘25H,000 men, carrjring with 
Iii!n, among other pieces of large size, a gun which 
tiirew a stoue ball of PJOO j)Ounds. Tlu^ city was 
defended by the Greeks juid numerous Viim^tian, 
fiiuioese, and other Fraiikisli auxiliaries or volun- 
tecji’s ; and the Cliristi.an navy was superior to the 
Turkish, not in number, but in the consti-uctioii of 
th(^ bhij)s and the skill of the Frankish marines. 

Our limits do not allow us to give a history of 
this siege. Among the numerous works, in which 
the account is given with more or less truth or 


* A Dacian (Aa|) according to CJialcondylas, 
and a Hungarian according to Ducas. Gibbon 
(xii. p. 1.97, ed. 1815) says, “a/>awc or Hunga¬ 
rian,”—cither a mistake or a typographical error. 
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beauty, we refer to Gibbon, Lc Beau, '* Histoire 
du Ikis Empire,” continued by Ameilhon, and 
Hammer, “ Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches.” 
Tlie contest lasted from the (ith of April till the 
29th of M.ay, 145.‘1: prophecies had foretold its 
issue. ((n that day the last emperor of the East 
fell on the wall of his trembling capital: ©eAco 
^aveiv juaWou ^ he cried out in dcsp.air when 
the Turks stormed the wall and he was forsaken 
by liis guards. Surrounded by a crowd of .Janis¬ 
saries, and foreseeing his fate, ho cried out again, 
“ Is there no Christian wlio will cut off my head?” 
He had scarcely uttered thesi; words when he w'as 
struck by two Turks at once, and cx])ired un¬ 
known to them on a heap of sl.ain. His body was 
afterwards discovered, and when Mohammed w.as 
in undisputed })osso8sion of the city, he ordered his 
head to be cut off, and had it nailed on the porphyry 
column on the jdacc called Augiistciim. It was 
afterwards sent as a trophy to tlie principal towns 
in Turkish A.siu. (Jne of the first acts of the vic¬ 
tor was the consecration of the church of St. Sojihia 
as a mosque, ami Mohammed was the first IMoslem 
who prayed there standing on the altar. It is 
said tliat he entered that cliurcli cm horseback, but 
this is an idle story invented by monks. He 
alighted from his horse .at the princijial gate, ou- 
U'led the church with visible respect and admira¬ 
tion, ami wa,9 so far from committing any ]>rofana- 
tion, that lie killed with his own hand a Turk 
uliom lie diseoiered breaking up the beautiful 
marbles of the pavement. 

'J’he ciuujiu'st of Constantinople was an event of 
tli(‘ gnsitest iiu})ort.ance to the Sultans. During 
upwards of one thousand years that city had been 
hn»ko(l upon by the nations of the I'last as tlie 
sacred seat of both the supreme tcinpoial and 
spiritual power, .and being m.asters of Constanti¬ 
nople, the Sultans at once wcue considered .as the 
Jiidrs of the Roman emperors. Until then the 
obedience paid to them was but submission to the 
sword of a conqueror: it "was now both fear and 
habit, and the transient impression of victory ac- 
(|uired tlie strength of liereditary duty. With the 
fall of Constantinople, darkness spread over the 
East; but the Muses flying from the BoK]»orus 
found a more genial home on the banks of the Arno 
and the Tiber. Almost four centuries have elapsed 
since the first Mohammedan prayer was offered in 
St. Sophia; yet all the jiower and glory of the 
Sultans have been unable to root out of the minds 
of the Greeks the remembrance of their past gran¬ 
deur, and at the present moment the duiution of 
the Turkish power in Constantinople is less pro- 
liahle than the revival of a new Greek empire. 
(J*hnmzes, lib. iii., &c.; Ducas, c. 34, &c.; Ch^co- 
condyles, lib. vii., &c.; Leoiiardus Chiensis, 
ConalanL a Tare. ea'puipiaUw, 1st ed., Nuriibcrg, 
1544, 4to., a small but curious work, written a few 
months after the fall of Constantinople.) [W. P.J 
CONSTANTl'NUS ACROPOLl'TA. [Acro- 

POLITA, GkORGIUS.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS, of Antioch, also called 
C’oiistantiuB, wais a presbyter at the metropoli¬ 
tan church of Antioch, lived about a. d. 400, 
and Wiis destined to succeed bishop P’lavianus. 
Porjihyrius, however, who wished to obtiiu that 
see, intrigued at the court of Constantinople, 
and succeeded in obtaining an order from tlie 
emperor Arcadius for the banishment of Con¬ 
stantine. With the aid of some friends, Constan- 
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tine escaped to Cyprus, wh(!re he seems to liave 
remained during; the rest of }iis life, lie survived 
St. Chrysostom, wlio di<id in a. d. 407. Constan¬ 
tine edited the Commentary of St. Chrysostom on 
the hlpistle to the llcbn'ws, consisting of thirty- 
four homilies, arranged by the editor. Among the 
I'lpistlos of St. Chrysostom, two, viz. Kp. -21 and 
22.5, are addressed to Constantine, wlio is j>erhaps 
tin; author of two other Kpisth.-s commonly attri¬ 
buted to St. Chrysostom, viz. Kp. 2.‘i7 and 2.‘U>. 
(Cave, J/ist. LH. ii. p. L‘J.5, ad an. 404.) [W. P.J 
CONSTANTl'N I IS Cl'^PlIALAS {Koavarav- 
rivos 6 Ki(pa.\ds')^ was the conipilt'r of the most 
important of the (Jreek Antliolngi(‘s, the one which 
is kjiown by tin; name of tin* Palatine Anthology, 
llis personal history is entirely unknown, hut in 
all probability his Anthology was comjmsed at the 
hc'ginning of the tenth ctmtury of our er:i. An 
account of the literary iilstorv <d‘ the Greek Antho¬ 
logy is given under Pr.ANUUKs. [P. S.] 

CONSTAN'ri'NUS, ])1A(;ontts and chartophy- 
lax at the metropolitan church of Constantinople, 
wrote “ Oratio eneoniiastica in Omnes Sanctos 
Martyres,” tlie (.Jreek text of which is extant in 
1V1S., and wliidi is refiUTcd to in tlie Acts of the 
second council of Nicueain “‘Acta Patruni.” lie 
]iv('d before the eiglitii century, (('avc, ffist. Lit. 
ii. J>. p. 10; Fabric. /Jill. (Jr<tec. x. p. 28J5, xi. 
p. 270, xii. p. 2.'10.) [W. P.l 

CONSTANTPNUS llARMENOPULUS. 
[Hakimenoviilt’s.J 

C(.)NSTANT1'NUS, a .juiust, a contemporary 
of .Tiistinian. In a. d. .5215, be was one of the 
comniissionors a])p()inted to form the lir.st code, 
lie was then, and in a. n. 520, when the lirstcodc 
was conlirmed, mentioned by .Justinian with se¬ 
veral official titles : vir illustris, com(;s sacranim 
lurgitionnin inter agiuites, et inagister serinii libel- 
lorum et sacraniiii cognitionum.” ((.’oust. J/aec 
(jmw mressariu, § 1, (.’oust. Humma JicijnMicac^ 
§ -’•) 

A j)erson of the same name, who is described as 
an .-ulvocato at Ck)nstantin(ii)le, without any of 
these official title's, was (Uie of the commissioners 
apjiointed to compile the Digest, a. d. .5,’50 (Const. 
'J'unfa, § 0), and was also one of the commissioners 
ujipointed to dravt up that new edition of the Code 
which now forms part of the Corpus .Iuris. (Const. 
Conli, § 2 .) 

In tlie collection of l^.dicta PraeTectornm I’rai*- 
torio, first published by Zaebariae {Anenlola.^ laps. 
115415) from a Bodleian manuscript, are three edicts 
of Constantinus (p. 272). The edicts in this col¬ 
lection bedoiig to the time of Anastasius, .lustin, 
and Justinian, (a. d. 41)1-5()5.) Zacharim; thinks 
that the author of tlu^se three i.'dicts was the < 'on- 
staiitinns who was praef. [iract. of the East under 
Anastasias, as appears from Cod. 15, tit. 415. s. 5, 
and Cod. 2, tit. 7. 22, and that his full name 

w.is Asper Alvpius (Jonstantimis. (p. 2(»0, nii. Ill, 
20.) ‘ |.T.T.(5.1 

CONSTANTPNUS LTCHUDKS or EICU- 
DEX, protovestiarius, became jiatriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople about A. D. 1058, and died in lOCiO. 
We have two Decrcta Symulalia of him, on “Cri¬ 
minal Slaves,” and on “ Priests being arrested for 
Murder,” which arc contained with a Latin trans¬ 
lation in Leunclavius, v/iMA’ Gropco-Rotnanum. (Cave, 
Hvit. TM. i. p. 013, ad an. 1058.) fW. P.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS MANASSES. [Ma- 

NASSKS.] 
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CONSTANTPNUS MllLITENTOTA, archi- 

diaconus, lived about 1270, patronized the union 
of the Greek and Latin Churclies, died in exile in 
Bithyniii, and wrote two treatises “De Ecclesiastica 
Unionc Latinorum et (Iraccorum,” and “ De Pro- 
cessioiie Spiritus Sancti,” both, in the Gnwk text 
with a Latin translation, contained in Leo Allatius, 
“ Gnmcitt Orthodoxa.” (Cave, Hint. Lit. i. p. 7315; 
Fabric. Jiihl. (intve. xi. p. 272, .‘507.) [W. P.J 

CONSTANTPN US, sumamed NICAFUS from 
the place of liis abode, by which surname alone luj 
is usually designated in the Basilica, was aGraecf»- 
Koman jurist, {^litisil. iii, p, 372.) lie was })ost(‘- 
rior to Garidas, who flourished in the latter half of 
the elevmitli century of tlie C’bristiaii aera, for in 
/4os7//ca, ii. pp. 053, 054, be cites the ^roix^lov of 
(laridas. lie was a comnumtator upon the Novelh 
*if .liistiniaii (Jias. iii. j). 113), and upon the books 
of the Basilica. (/(«.s. ii. p. f).51, iii. p. 240.) Nic. 
(4oinn<‘nus {Rrumot. MtfhUuj. p. .’571) cites his e\- 
jxtsition of the Novells. In Itas. iii. p. 2015, he 
sjicaks (d Ste}»hamis as his toucher (J 5idd<TKa\o9 
rifxwv 'S,T4<l>avos)\ but by this expression he may 
j have referred to the jurist Stephan us, who was a 
I contotnporary of .lustinian, as an English lawycT 
[ miglit cull (k>k<! liis master. Keiz, however {ud 
I Thcoph. p. 124.5), thinks it more probablt;, that he 
referrc.l to a7i Antonins Steplianus, judge; and ma¬ 
gistrate, who is said by Nic. (’omnenus (Pai)ado- 
poli) {Prunmt. Mif.sUitf. p. 404) to )){ive written 
scholia on the Ecloga of Leo; but G. E. Heim bach 
(yl«m/o/ti, i. p. 221) lias in this case cle.arly ex¬ 
posed the fabrication of ( omnenus. In the scholia 
of Corustantinus Nicaeus ap])ended to tlm PiUsilica 
are citations of Cyrillus, SU'pbanus, and Thah'lueus 
(iii. p. 141), of .Joannes Nomophylns, with whom 
lie disagrees {ii. p. 51.0), of the Institutes (iii. p. 
(>10), of the Digest (iii. p. 275, ii. p. 050), of the 
Novells of Leo (iii. p. J8()), and of the Basilica 
(ii. jip. 550, ()15, (11(5, (Ilf), iii. ])j). 1.04, 240). 

(Iteiz, ad Thcopk. }). 12.'5}!; Asseniani, Jidd. •Jttr. 
Orifut. ii. c. 20, }>. 404 ; Polil, ad i^nurcs. A^ofit. 
JtasU. p. 134, n. (tr); Heimbacli, dc Basil. Ordu 
p. 7.5.) r.J.T.G.]‘ 

CONSTANTl'NUS TUIO'DIUS {Kuvtrrav- 
rivos 6 'FoSi'os), is the author of three epigrams in 
the Greek Antliology (.Jacobs, Paralip. e Cotl. Vaf. 
201—20.'5, xiii. pp. 738—740), the first of which 
was Avritti'U, as appears from internal evidence, 
(luring the joint n'ign of the emperors Leo and 
Alexander, that is, between a. i). 00(5 and Oil. 
lleiske supposed him to be the same jx'rson as 
Constantiims Cejihalas, who compiled the Palatiiie 
Anthology. [('onstantim’s Cephalas.] The 
jxietry of (Constantino himself is barbarous in the 
last degree. (.Jacobs, Authxd. Grape, xiii. jip. 874, 
875; Fabric. Jtiht. Grace, iv. 4(5.0.) [I*. S.] 

CONISTANTENUS Sl'CLILUS {Kwuaravr:- 
VOS 6 5t/c€AiJv), is tlie author of an epigram in the 
Greek Anthology on the chair (l>prfpos) from which 
he taught, which is followed in the Vatican MS. 
by the reply of 'riicophanes. (.Jacobs, Bara!ip. a 
(toil. Vat. 190, 200, xiii. pp. 737, 738.) Since 
eacli poet’s name has the title puKapiou added to 
it, it would ajipear that they were both dead be¬ 
fore the time when the Palatine Anthology was 
compiled, that is, the beginning of the tenth cen¬ 
tury. From the subject of the above-mentioned 
epigram it is inferred, that Constantino was a 
rhetorician or philosopher. There is extant in 
Mt>. an anacreontic poem by Constantine, a philo- 
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Ropher of Sicily. (Kwt'O'Taj/r/vou ^i\o(r6(f*ov rov 
^iKe\oO; Lambec. BiU. (W-sur. L. V. Cod. 33.% 
p. 29.5; Jacobs, Anthol. Uracc. xiii. p. 874; PV 
bric. Bihl. Grntic. iv. 469.) [I*. S.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS T. FLA'VTUS VALE'- 
RTUS, surnamed CHLORUS (o XXwprfs), “the 
Pale,” Roman emperor, a. n. 80.5-306, the father 
of Constantine the Great, was the son of one Ku- 
tropius, of a noble Dardimian family, and Claudia, 
the daughter of (h’ispua, who was the (younger ?) 
brother of the emperors Claudius XL and Quintilius. 
He was probably Ixun in 2.50. Distinguished 
by ability, valour, and virtue, Constantins became 
governor of Dalmatia during the, reign of the em¬ 
peror Cams, who, di.sguKted with the extravagant 
conduct of his son Carinas, inUmded to adopt and 
appoint as his successor the more worthy Constan¬ 
tins. Death prevented Cams from carrying that 
plan into execution, and the n^ward of ConsUintius 
was left to the emp«^^orH Diocletian and M.aximian, 
W'ho had experienced that the government of the 
immense Roman empire, in its peqietual and hos¬ 
tile contact with so many barbarians, was a burden 
too heavy not only for one, but even for two em¬ 
perors, however (listinguished they were. They 
consequently resf)lv*‘d that each should appoint a 
co-regent (’aesar, and tludr choice fell upon Con- 
Btarjtins, who was adopted by Maximiun, and 
Galerius, who w.is adopted by Diocletian. Roth 
the Caesars were obliged to repudiate their wives, 
and Galerius was marricid to Valeriti, the dtiughter 
of Diocletian, while Constantins received the hand 
of Theodora, the daughtc^r of the wife of Maximum. 
Their appointment as Caesars took place at Nico- 
medeia on the 1st of March, 292. The govern¬ 
ment of the enqiire was distrilaited among the 
four princes in the following manner : ConsUiiitins 
was set over tlie provinces beyond the Alps, that 
is, Gaul, Rritiiin, and Spain (?) ; Galerius received 
both the lllyriae and Moesia, an extensive tract 
comprising all the countries from the Inn in Ger¬ 
many to mount Athos and the shores of the Archi¬ 
pelago, and from the Adrijitic Sea to the mouth of 
the Danuhe ; Maxiiuiau governed Italy and Africa; 
and 'J’hrace, Egy})t, and all the Asiatic provinces 
were reserved for the authority of Diocletian. 'J'lie 
first and most iinporbiiit business of Constantins 
was the reunion of Rrit.aiii with the empire, as 
Carausims had succtieded in making himself inde¬ 
pendent of the authoriLv of Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian. [Cahaijsjus. ] After the murder of Carau- 
sius by Allectus in 2.03, this officer seized the 
government; but Britain was taken from liim 
after a struggle of three years [Ai,lk(;tu.s], and 
Constantins esiablislied his authority there. Some 
time afterwards, the Alemanni invaded Gaul. A 
pitched battle took }»lace, in 298, between them 
and Constantins at Lingoiu's, in Lngduiicnsis 
Prim.'i, now Ji.ingres : the Romans were nearly 
routed, when Constantins restored the luittlc, dtv 
feated the enemy, and killed either 60,000 or 6000 
barbarians. Tlu^y suffered another defeat at Vin- 
donissa, now Windish, in Switzerland : there are 
doubts with regard to this battle. After the 
abdication of Dioch'tian and Maxiinian, in 30.5, 
Constantius and Galerius assumed tlie title and 
dignity of Augusti, and ruled as co-emperors. 
Constantius died fifteen months afterwards (25th 
of J uly, 306) at Eboracum, now York, on an expedi¬ 
tion against the Piets, in which he was accompanied 
by his son Constantine, whom he had by his first 
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I wife, Iltilena, whom he had repudiated. The same 
I Coitstantine, afterwards the Great, succeeded him 
ill his fihare of the govomnient. Constiuitius was 
one of the most excellent chai’acters among tlie 
later Romans, and it is to be regretted that we 
know RO little about him. His administration of 
his provinces procured him great honour, for he 
took the most lively interest in the welfare of the 
people, and was so fur from imitating the rapacity 
of other governors, that he was not even provided 
with such things as are necessary to men of his 
rank, though a vulgar appellation calls them luxu¬ 
ries. In his abstinence from luxuries he seems, 
however, to have shewn some affectation. The 
Pagans praised him for his humanity, and the 
Christians for his impartiality and toleration. 
Thcophanes calls him XpiaTiav6<pptav^ or a man of 
Christian principles. Ills conduct during the per¬ 
secution of the Christians by Diocletian was very 
humane. It is not known whence he received the 
surname of Clilonis, or the Pale, which is given 
to him only by later Byzantine writers. Gibbon 
(vol. ii. p. 118, note I. eA 181.5) observes, that any 
remarkable d(!grf!C of paleness seems inconsistent 
with the ruhor mentioned in the Panegyrics (v. 
19). Xtesides his son and successor, Constantine, 
Constantius had by bis second wife, Theodora, 
three sons and three daughtiirs, who are mentioned 
in the genealogical table prefixed to the life of 
Constantin us I. (Eiitrop. ix. 14-23; Aurel. Viet. 
Cues. 39, &c., Kpit. 3.9 ; Zosira. ii. 7, &;c.; Theo- 
phan. pp. 4-8, ed. Paris; Banegt/ric. Vefer. iv. 3, 
vi. 4, 6 ; EuscI). V it..Const, i. l,*i-21 ; Tnd). Pol- 
lio, (Vaudius., 3. 13; Ael. Spart. Ael. Vents^ 2; 
Vopiscus, Cariuiis., 16 , 17 , Atirelianus^ 4% 

22; Aram. Marc. xix. 2.) [W. P.J 
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CONSTA'NTJUS II., ELAVIUS JULIUS, 
Ilomun emperor, a. n. 337-361, whose name is 
sumetiines written I’lavius Claudius Constantius, 
Flavins Valerius Constantius, and Constantinus 
(’onstantius. He was the third son of Constantine 
the Great, and the second whom he had by his se¬ 
cond wife, Fausta ; he was bom at Sirmium in Pan- 
n(»nia on the 6th of August, A. D. 317, in the con¬ 
sulate of Ovidius Gallicanus and Septimius Bassics. 
He was educated with and received the same care¬ 
ful education as his brothers, Constantine and Con- 
stans, was less proficient in learned pursuits and 
fine arts, but surjKissed them in gymnastic and 
military exercises. He was created consul in 
326, or perhaps as early as 324, and was employed 
by his father in the administration of the eastern 
provinces. At the death of his father in 337, 
Constantius was in Asia, and immediately lias- 
tened to Constantinople, where the garrison had 
already declared that none should reign but the 
sons of Constantine, excluding thus the nephews 
of the late emperor, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus, 
from the government of those provinces which had 
been assigned to them by Constantine, who had 
placed Didmatius over Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, 
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and part of lllyricum^ and Hannibnlianus over 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and Armenia Minor, with 
Cacsareia as the capital. The declaration of the 
army, whether preconcerted between them and 
the sons of Constantine or not, was agreeable to 
Constantins, who was appirently resolved to act 
in accordance with the same views. In a whole¬ 
sale murder, where the troops were the execu- 
tiemers, tlie male descendants of (’onstantius Chlo- 
rus by his second wife penished through the cruel 
perfidy of Constantins, who spared the lives of 
only two princes, Flavius Julius (Jallus and Fla¬ 
vius Claudius Julian us, the sons of Flavius Julian us 
Conshintius, youngest son of Constantins Chlorus, 
who himself became a victim of his nepliew’s am¬ 
bition. Besides those princes, the patrician Opta- 
tus and the praefectus pnu^torio Ahlavius were 
likewise massacred. Jt would he difficult to ex¬ 
culpate Constantins from the jiart which he took 
in this bloody affair, even if it were true that his 
crime was not so much that of a murderer as that 
of a cool spectator of a massacre which he could 
have prevented. 

After this the three sous of (Constantine the 
Great had an intervi(Mv at yirmium in I’anuonia, 
and made a new division of the empire (Septem- 
l)er, JJ7), in which Constantine, the eldest, re- 
ccivi'd Gaul, Si)ain, Britaiii, and part of Africa ; 
('onstantiuM, the s<'cond and the subject of this 
articl(!, Thrace, JMacedonia, Greece, the Asiatic 
provinces, and Egypt; and (jonstans, the youngest, 
Italy, Illyricum, and the rest of Africa. The an¬ 
cient world was thus governed by three youths of 
twenty-one, twenty, and seventeen years of age. 
Immedia tely after the death of Constantine the Great 
a war broke out with the Persian king. Sapor 11., 
which was chiefly carried on in Mesopotamia and 
on the frontiers of Syria, and, with short interrup¬ 
tions, lasted during the whole reign of ('onstantius. 
'I'his war was to the disadvantage of the Bomans 
(Greeks), who were vancjuished in many batthis, 
especially at Singara, in 34 3, where Constan¬ 
tins commanded in person, and after having car¬ 
ried the day, was routed with great slaughter of 
his troops in the succei'ding niglit. On the other 
hand, the Persians sustained great losses in their 
fruitless attenij)ts to take the strong fortress of 
Nisihis, the key of Mesopotamia; and as other 
fortified j)lac(^s in that country as well as in the 
mountains of Armenia w’ere equally well defended. 
Sapor gained victories without making any acqui¬ 
sitions. 

Being thus engaged in tlie east, Constantins was 
prevented from paying due intention to the west, 
and he was obliged to he a quiet spectator of the 
civil war between his brothers, in which (ionstjin- 
tine was slain at Aqnileia, and Constans got pos¬ 
session of the whole share of (.'onstantine in tin* 
division of the emj)ire (a. n. 340). In S/iO, 
Constans was murdenid by the troops of Magnen- 
tius, wdio assumed the purple and was obeyed as 
emperor in Britain, Gaul, and Spain; at the siune 
time Vetranio, commander of the legions in the 
extensive province of Illyricum, wus forced by his 
troops to imitate the example of Magnentius, and 
he likewise assumed the purple. It was now time 
for Constantins to prove with his sword that none 
but a son of the great Constantine should rule over 
Home. At the head of his army he marched from 
the Persian frontier to the West. At lleracleia in 
Thrace ambassadors of Magnentius waited upon 
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him, proposing that he should acknowledge their 
master as emj)eror, and cement their alliance by a 
marriage of Constantins with the daughter of 
Magnentius, and of Magnentius with Constantina, 
eldest sister of Constantins ; they threatened him 
with the consequences of a war should he decline 
those propositions. Constantius dismissed the 
ambassadors with a haughty” refusal, and, sending 
one of them hock to Magnentius, ordered tlu? 
others to be put in prison as the agents of a rebt'l. 
His conduct towards Vetranio tended to a reconci¬ 
liation; but while he promised to acknowledge him 
as co-emperor if he would join him against Mag¬ 
nentius, he secretly planned treachery. Having 
bribed or persuaded the principal officers of Vetranio 
to forsJike their master if it should suit his plans, 
lie advanced towards Sardica, now Sophia, where 
he met with Vetranio, both of them being at the 
head of an army”, that of Vetranio, howeviT, being 
by fiir the stronger. Had V^'tranio, a straight¬ 
forward veteran, who could disobey hut was not 
made for more refined perfidy”, now act(;d in the 
spirit of Constantius, he could have seized his rival 
in the midst of his camp ; hut the result was very 
difterent. On a plain m'ar Sardica a tribune was 
erected, where tin* two empi'rors showiid them¬ 
selves to their troo])s, who filled the plain ap¬ 
parently for the purpose* of being witnessiis of a 
ceremony by whicli tlie enijnre was to have two 
lawful heads. Constantius first addressed the 
armed crovvd, and artfully turning upon his “legi¬ 
timate’* opinion, that a son of the great Constantino 
was alone worthy” to ri'ign, suddenly met with a 
thunder of applause from his own tnxqis as well as 
those of Vetranio, who, either 8}>ontaneously or in 
accordance with the instructions of their officers, 
declared that tln'V would ob(*y no emjieror but 
Constantius. Vetranio at once pereeiv(*d his situ¬ 
ation : he took off his diadem, knelt down bofoie 
Constantius, and acknowledged him as his mastc'i*, 
hiirisiOf as his guilty” siihject. Constantins evinced 
equal wisdom ; he raised Vetninio from the ground, 
emlmiced liiin, and, as he despised a throne, as¬ 
signed him a pension, ami allovvi;d him to spend 
the rest of his days at Prusa. (a. d. 351.) 

Constantius now turned liis arms against Afag- 
nentius, after having appointed his cousin Galina 
ns Caesar and conimamler-in chief of the army 
against the Persians. At Mnrsa, now Essek, a 
town on the ri\er Drave in Hungary, Magnentius 
was routed of September, a. d. 351) in a 

bloody battle, in which Constantius evinced more 
piety than conragi*, hut where the flower of botii 
armies perished. The coni|uest of Illyrienm and 
Italy” W'as the fruit of that victory, and Magneiitins 
fliul into Gaul. Tliere he was attacked in tlm 
cast by the army’ under Constantius, and in the 
w(‘Kt by another army”, W'hich, after having con¬ 
quered Africa and Spain, crossinl the Pyrenees and 
penetrati'd into (Jaul. After another complete de¬ 
feat at mount Seleueus in the Cossian Alps, and 
the rehiillion of the principal cities in Gaul, Mag¬ 
nentius, reduced to extremity”, put an end to his 
life, and his brother Dccentius followed his exam¬ 
ple. (a. I). 353.) [Magnknth’s.] Constantius 
became thus master of the whole West. He 
avenged the murder of his brother Constans, and 
established his authority by cruel measures, and 
neither the guilty nor the innocent were exempt 
from his resentment. 

Once more the immense extent of the Roman 
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empire was ruled by one man. The administra- 
tioii of tho government and the public and private 
life of Constiintius, approached more and more 
those of an Asiatic monarch : eunuchs reigned at 
the court, and secret murders, dictjited by jesdousj" 
or suspicion, were committed by ord(ir of the em¬ 
peror, vvh(mev(?r uistice disdained or was too weak 
to assist him in nis ])lans. () ih ‘ of the victims of 
his malice was his cousin, fialliis Caesar. (luilty 
of negligence, disobedience, and cruelty in his ad¬ 
ministration of the East, he desiTved punishment; 
and his guilt b(‘camc still gn.'ater when lie put to 
death the iinp('rial coniinissioners, Domitian, praiv 
fectus praiitoi'io Orientis, and Montius, (piaestor 
palatii, who w'ere sent to his residence, Antioch, 
to inquire into his conduct, but conducted them¬ 
selves with the most imprudent haughtines, threat¬ 
ening and defying (jalliis, wdien they ought to 
liavt; <‘nsnarod him with gentle persuasions and 
intrigues, according to their instructions. 'J’licy 
were torn to pieces by the mob excited by Gailus, 
who after such an atrocious act seemed to have 
liad hut one means of saving hims«df from the em- 
jHTor’s reaentnumt,— re1)ellion. J5ut deceived hy 
new promises from tin; artful C(mstantius, he went 
to meet him at Milati. At Petovio in Pannonia 
ho v/as arrested, and sent to Pola in Tstria, where 
ho was beheaded in a prison, (a. i). Ilo l.) .Julian, 
the brother of Gailus was likewise arrested ; but, 
after liaviug spent about a year in prison andexiie, 
was pardoned at the iiitervc'iition of his prot<‘ctress, 
the empress Kusehia, and in November, 85.^, was 
created Caesar and a])j)ointed to the command-in¬ 
chief in Gaul, which was siiil'ering from the con- 
S(‘quences of the rebellion of Sylvants, who had 
assumed the purple, hut was ensnared hy Ursicitius, 
by whom he was niunhired in the church of St. 
Sev(>i-iti at ('ologne in September, 

In 8.57, Gonstantius visited liome, where he 
celebrattid an undeservt'd triumph. Imitating the 
examph; of Augustus, In; ordered the great olxdisk 
which stood before tlie tenijde of the Sun at Helio¬ 
polis to be carried to Rome, where it was erecte<l in 
the Circus Maximus. (Having been thrown down, 
it was ]ilace(i by order of pojie Sixtus V. Ixdbre the 
j)ortal of the church of St. .John lialerau, and is 
known .as the Later.in obelisk.) From Rome 
Constantins went to IllYricum, wIktc his generals 
made a successful campaign against the Qimdi 
and Sarmatians, and thence returned in to 
Asia to meet the armies of Sapor, who Ijad once 
more invaded Mesopotamia, and taken Amida, now 
Diyarbekr, and the minor fortresses of Singaia and 
Rezahde. Ikdbre Sapor ap])cared in the field, 
Gaul was invaded by the Aleiuanni and the Fmiiks, 
but their power was broken in a tlirec years’ cam¬ 
paign by Julian, who made Chriodoniariiis, the 
king of the Alemanni prisoner [(’iinc)d«)marius |; 
and not only hy liis martial deeds, but als(» by his 
excellent administration, which won him the hearts 
of the inhabitants, be excited the jealousy of (V)u- 
stautius. Accordingly, orders arrived in Gaul 
that the legions em})loyed there should inarcli to 
the de/'eij(;e of tho East. The pretext for this 
command was, that (laul being tranquil, no gr<‘at 
array was required tluu'c, but the real motive was 
the fear that Julian might abuse his popularity, 
and assume the purple. Instead of preventing 
that event, the imprudent order caused it. The 
troops refused to march ; and Jvilian having ne¬ 
vertheless brought them into motion, they sud- 


I deiily proclaimed him emperor, (a. n. 3G0.) It is 
r(‘l;it(‘d in tin; life of Julian how he acted under 
these circumstances; his protestations of innocence 
were misconstrued ; his amliassadors, who met 
with Constantins at Caesareia, were dismissed 
with anger, and war was declared. Constantins, 
with the greater part of his araiy, marclied to the 
West, and the empire was on the eve of being 
shak<ui by a dreadful civil war, when the sudden 
death of C<instantiiis at Mopsocrene, near Tarsus 
in Cilicia (.8rd of November, a. d. 8o‘ 1), prevented 
that calamity, and made .lulian tlu; sole master of 
the empire, [Julianus.] By his third wife, 
Maxima Faustina, Constantins left one daughter, 
wli<» was afterwards married to the emperor Gra- 
tian. (Anim. Marc, lib, xiv.—xxi.; Zosimus, lib. 
ii. iii.; Agathias, lib. iv. ; Euseb. Vi'fa C<mdantin. 
lib. iv.; Ihitro}). lib. x. .5, Ac.; Julian. Onit. i. ii.; 
Lilxui. Oral, iii.-x.; Zonar, lib. xiii.; the authori¬ 
ties referred to umbT ('onstantinus II. and Con- 
stans I.; Tillcmont, Hiduire des Empercurs.) [ W.P.] 



CONSTA'NTl US III., emjteror of the West, 
A. n. 4*21, was born in Illyria in the latter part 
of the 4th century of our aera. He became early 
known by his military di‘(uls, and was beloved at 
tlie court of the empeu'or Ilonorius, us well as 
anumg the people and tho soldiers, for his talents 
and amia})Ie yet cm'rg<‘tic ch.'iracter. wiiich wore 
enhanced by extraordinary manly beauty. When 
the tyrant Constantine, .after his return from Italy, 
was hesic'ged in Arles by his rebellious and successful 
general, Gerontius, Constantius was despatched by 
Honorius to nuluco Gaul and Sj)ain to obedience; 
Imt the iMup(!ror refrained from sending troops over 
to Britain, since this country was tlaui in a hope¬ 
less state of revolt against everything Roman. Jt is 
related under Constantine tlie tyrant [p. H.'H] how 
(’onstantius, whose first lieutenant was Ulphilas, a 
Goth, compelled Gerontius to raise the si»‘ge and 
to lly to the Pyrcntics, where he perished. Con- 
stiuitius then contimuid the siege; but, although 
closely confined, his adversary found means to send 
one Edobicus or Edoviuchus into Germany, for tin; 
jmrpose of culling tho nations beyond the Rhine to 
his assistfince. lidobicus soon returned at the 
h(!ad of a body of Frankish and Alemaniiic auxili- 
ari(*s; but, instead of surprising Constantius, the 
latter surprised him, having suddenly left his camp, 
and marched to attack ttie btirbarians, whom he 
and Ulphilas met with btnond the Rhone and de¬ 
feated entirely. Edovicus was murdered by a 
friend in whose house he had taken refuge, and 
tlie murderer presmited the head of Edovicus to 
tlie victor, expecting a recompense. With the 
virtue of an ancient Roman, Constantius refused 
to accept the hideous present, and ordered tho 
murderer to be turned out of his camp straight¬ 
way. Constantius hastened back to Arles, re¬ 
sumed the interrupted siege, and forced Conston- 
tine to surrt'iider, whose fate is related in his life. 

Constantius was rewarded for his victory by 
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Honorius with the consulship (a. d. 414), and was 
also created comes and patricius. In a. d. 414 he 
marched against Ataulphus, who supported the 
claims of the rival emperor Attains, but was de¬ 
feated and compelled to give him up to his vic¬ 
tor in 416. [Attalus.] The reward of Con¬ 
stantins was the hand of Placidia, the sister of 
Honorius, who, after being a captive of the West- 
(.Jothic kings, Ataulphus (to whom she was mar¬ 
ried), Sigericus, and Wallia, since 410, was 
given up in 417 b^' Wiillia, who became an 
ally of the Romans. Constantins afterwards in¬ 
duced him to cede the conquests which he had 
made in Spain to Honorius, and Wallia received 
in compensation Aquitania II. and probably also 
Noveinpopiilania, or Aquitania III. From this 
time Toulouse became the capital of the West- 
(iothic kings. In 421 (0th of February), Ho- 
iiorius conferred up(m (!onstantius the dignity 
of Augustus and the authority of a co-emperor of 
! the West. Tlieodosius II., emperor of the East, 
having refused to recognize him as Augustus, Con¬ 
stantins prepared to make war against him; but, 
before actual hostilities had broken out, he died 
at Ravenna, on the 11th of September, 421, after 
a short reign of not quite seven months. After 
liis accession he was more severe than he used to 
be, but it seems that ho does not deserve reproaches 
for it, since he slmwed that severity in restoring 
domestic peace to Italy and Rome*, where ambitious 
men of all nations caused disturbances of the worst 
description. His children by Placidia were Flavius 
Placidius Valentinianus, afterwards Valentinian 
III., emperor, and .lusta Grata Honoriji, afterwards 
betrothed to Attila. Only gold coins of Constan¬ 
tins have been found ; thej'^ are very rare. (Zosim. 
lib. V. ult. and lib. vi., the chief authority; bosom, 
ix, 13 —16; Oros. vii. 42, 43; Philostorg. xii. 
4, 12; Theoph. pp. 66—72, ed. Pans; Prosper, 
Chron, Tlieodosio Aug. IV. Cons. &c.) [W. P.] 
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CONSTA'NTIUS CALLUS. [Constan- 

TIUS.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS, a n.ative of Caul, was pri¬ 
vate secretary to Attila and his brother Rh'da, to 
whom he was recommended by Actius. CfuistaiH 
tius was a very rapacious man. Having been 
sent to the court of Theodosius 11. to negotiate 
a lasting peace, he promised to promote the in¬ 
terest of the emperor if he would give him a rich 
woman in marriage. Theodosius oirered him the 
hand of a daughter of Saturuiiius, Comes Uomesti- 
conim, who was very rich, but who had been 
carried off by Zeno, Praefectus Orienti. Con¬ 
stantins having complained about it to Attila, this 
king threatened to invade Creece if the emperor 
did not produce the woman, and as Theodosius 
w.as unable to do so, Attila availed himself of the 
circumstance as a pretext for making war upon the 
emperor. During this war (a. n. 441) he laid 
8i»!ge to Sirmium. The bishop of Sirmium sent a 
considerable quantity of gold and silver vessels 
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lielonging to his church to Constantius, requesting 
that he would keep them as his ransom in case the 
town should be taken and he fall into the hands of 
the victors. But Constantius kept those vessels for 
himself, and pledged them to a banker of the name 
of Sylvanus. When after tin; capture of Sirmium 
and the captivity of the bishop, Attila was in¬ 
formed of tile robbery, he requested Theodosius to 
give up Sylvanus and his property, nnd Theodosius 
having refused to comply with the demand, Attila 
prolonged tlic^ war on that ground. Constantius 
was afterwards charged with high treason, and 
crucified by order of his master. (Priscus, in Til/’- 
cerpt. (h‘ Ijiujal. pp. .'i j, .57, b'.O, ed. Piiris.) [ W. P.] 

(T)NSTA'NT1US, a presbyter of Lyons, who 
flourished towards the close of the fifth century, 
has b(‘en characterised by a French writer as at 
once the Maecenas and the Aristarchus of the lite¬ 
rary men of that period, fosti-ring them liy his 
munificence and training tliem to oxccdlenco by his 
couns(‘l. We find four letters addressed to him 
by liis friend Sidonius Apollinaris, from the first 
of which we learn, that this collection of eiiistles 
w.as made at his suggestion and submitted to his 
criticism and cnrniction. 

Constantius, at the request of Patiens, bishop of 
Lv'ons, drew up a biography of (Jennauus, bishop 
of Auxorre, wlio died in a. d. 443, 'J’his w'ork, 
entitled Vita S. Gcnuani Episcopi A ulisniodon'nsis^ 
appears from the second dedication to have been 
completed about a. d. 433, and is contaiiuid in the 
compilations of Surlus and of the Boliandists under 
the Saints of .Tuly. It was rendered into verse 
by Ericus, a Benedictine monk of Aux<Tre, wlio 
lived about a. n. 931), and translated into Frciicli 
by Arnauld d'Andilly. 

Some persons have ascrilied to Constantius the 

Vita S. .Tusti Lugdunensis Episcopi,” who died 
in A. D. 330, but there is no evidence that he was 
the author. This performance also will bo found 
in Surius under September 2nd, and has been 
transkited into French by Le Maitre de Sacy in 
his “ Vies des Peres du Desert.” [W. R.] 

CONSUS, an ancient Roman divinity, whose 
name is derived by some from conso, i. e. consulo 
(Plut. Rom. 14 ; 'Tertull. dc ISpcct. 5), while others 
regard it as a contraction of cmidiius. (Pseiido- 
Ascon. in Cic. J'err. ii. 10.) All wo know about 
the nature of this divinity is limited to what may 
be inferred from the etymology of the name, and 
from the rites and ceremonies which were observed 
.at bis festival, the Consuulia. {Diet, of Ant. s. v.) 
^Vith regard to the former, some call him the go(l 
of secret delibemtions, and others the hidden or 
mysterious god, that is, a god of the lower regions. 
The story about the introduction of his worship 
throws no light upon tlie question, since both ex¬ 
planations are equally in accordance with it. 
When after tlie building of Rome the Boinans had 
no women, it is said, and when their suit to obtain 
them from the ludghbouring tribes was rcj(‘cted, 
Romulus spread a report, that he had found tlie 
altar of an unknown god buried under the earth. 
The god was called Census, and Romulus vowed 
sacrifices and a festival to him, if he succeeded in 
the plan he devised to obtain wives for his Ro¬ 
mans. (Plut. 1. c.; Dionys. ii. 30, &c.) Livy (i. 
D) culls the god Neptunus Equestris. Hartung 
{hie Relig. d. Rom. ii. p. 87) has pointed out 
reasons suflicient to shew, that Census must be re¬ 
garded as an infernal divinity; this notion is 

3 1 
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implied in the tradition of his altar being found 
under the earth, and also in tlie fact tlint mules 
and horses, which were under the especial protec¬ 
tion of the infernal divinities, were used in the 
races at the Consualia, and were treated with 
especial care and solemnity on that occasion. [L. S.] 

COON (Kdwr), a son of Antenor and brother of 
Iphidamas, who wounded Agamemnon, but was 
afterwards slain by him. He was represented on 
the chest of Cypsehis. (Horn. IL xi. 248, &c., 
xix. 53; Paus. v. 19. $ 1.) [L. S.] 

COPHEN or COPIIES son 

of the satmp Artabazus [No. 4, p. 3(58, b.), was 
appointed to convey to Damascus the treasures of 
Dareius, when the latter marched from ]hih 3 don to 
meet Alexander, n. c. 333. (Arr. Anab. ii. 15; 
comp. Curt. iii. 10.) The favour with which 
Alexander regarded Artabazus was extended also 
to Cophen, whom we find mentioned among the 
young Asiatic nobles that w'ere enrolled in the 
body of cavalry called ''AyriiJ.a^ in the re-organiza¬ 
tion of the army in b. c. 424. (Arr. Aiiah. vii. 6 ; 
comp. Polyb. v. 25, 85, xxxi. 3.) [E. E.] 

COPO'NIUS, the name of a Roman familj^ 
which originally came from Tibur. The name 
occurs in an inscription found at Tibur. 

1. T. C(JPONiTis, of Tibur, a man of distin¬ 
guished merit and rank, was made a Roman citizen 
upon the condemnation of C. Masso, whom he 
accused. (Cic. pro lialb. 23.) 

2. M. CoPONius, had a celebrated law-suit re¬ 
specting an inheritance with M’. Curius, B. c. 93. 
The cause of Coponius was plead(id by Q. Scaevohi, ] 
and that of Curius by L. Crassus, in the court of 
the centumviri. (Cic. dc Oral, i. 39, ii. 32, BruL 
52.) [CuKius.] 

3. 4. T. and C. Copomi, two grandsons of No. 
1, are spoken of by Cicero in B. c. 50 as two 
young men of great acquirements. (Cic. pro Bulb. 
23, pro Card. 10.) C. Coponius is probably the 
same as No. 0. 

5. Coponius, was left in command of Carrac in 
the expedition of Crassus against the Parthiaus, 
B. c. 53. (Pint. Crass. 27.) lie may also have 
been the same as No. (>. 

8. C. CoroNii;s, one of the praetors on the 
breaking out of the civil war in b. c. 49. lie 
espoused the side of Pompej", followed him into 
Greece, and had the command of the Rhodian 
ships conjointly with C. Marcellus. (Cic. ad Att. 
viii. 12, A. ; Caes. B. C. iii. 6, 28 ; Cic. de iJiv. i. 
32, ii. 55.) Coponius was proscribed by the 
triumvirs in n. c. 43, but his wife obtained his 
pardon from Antony by the sacrifice of her honour. 
(Appian, B. C. iii. 40.) lie is afterwards men¬ 
tioned shortly before the battle of Actiura as the 
father-in-law of Silius, and as a gr(;atly respected 
member of the senate. (Veil. Pat. ii. 83.) 

The following coin was probably struck by order 
of this Coponius. It contains on the obverse the 
head of Apollo, with the inscription Q. Sicinius 
IllviR (that is, of the mint), and on the reverse 
a club with the skin of a lion upon it, and the in- 
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scription C. Coponius Pb. S. C. The reverse no 
doubt has refunuice to Hercules, whose worship 
prevailed at Tibur. 

COPO'NIUS, a Roman sculptor, author of the 
fourteen statues of nations conquered by Pompey, 
which were placed at the entrance of the porticoes 
belonging to the theatre of Pompey^ at Rome, which 
gave to this entrance-hall the name of Portiem ad 
Nationos. This was built by Pompey himself, and 
afterwards restored by Augustus. (Plin. //. N. 
xxxvi. 4. §§ 12, 13; Suet. Cla7id. 48 ; Serv. ad 
Virg. Am. viii. 720; Thiersch, Epoch, p. 298 ; Ur- 
lichs, Beschreib. der Stadt Rom., iii. 3, p. 59.) [L.U.] 

COPREUS (KoTTpeds), a son of Pelops .and 
father of Periphotes. After having murden*d 
Iphitus, he fled from Elis to Mycenae, where he 
was purified by Eurystheus, who employed him to 
inform Henicles of the labours he had to perfonn. 
(Horn. 11. XV, 639; Apollod. i. 5. $ 1.) Phiripides 
in his Hcracleidae” makes him the herald of 
Eurystheus. [L. S.] 

CO RAX (Kopa^), a Sicilian, who, after the ex¬ 
pulsion of Thnusybulus fnun Syracuse (b. c. 487), 
by his oratorical powers acquired so much influence 
over the citizens, that for a considerable time he 
w'as the leading man in the commonwealth. The 
great increase of litigation consequent on the con¬ 
fusion produced by the expulsion of the tyrants 
and the claims of those whom they had deprived 
of their property, gave a new impulse to the prac¬ 
tice of forensic eloquence. Corax applied himself 
to the study of its principles, opened a school of 
rhetoric, and wrote a treatise (entitled Ttx*'’?) eni" 
bodying such rules of the art .xs he had discovisrcd. 
He is commonly mentioned, with his pupil Tisiiis, 
as the founder of the art of rhetoric ; he was at 
any rate the e.'uliost writer on the subject. His 
work has entirely perished. It has been conjec¬ 
tured (by G.'irnier, Mom. dc I'lnslUut. de France^ 
Classc d'’Hisioiri\ vol. ii. p. 44, &c., and others), 
though upon very slight and insufficient grounds, 
that the treatise entitled RhetorKa ad Alexandruvi, 
found amongst the works of Aristotle, is the sup¬ 
posed lost Avork of Corax. (Cic. Brut. 12, dc Oral. 
i. 20, iii. 21 ; Aristot. R/iei. ii. 24; Quintil. iii. 1; 
Mongitor, BibL tiicul. i. p. 146, &c., ii. p. 287, Ac.; 
Westermann, Cejsch. der Griech. Beredtsamkeil, i. 
§ 27, note 5, &c., 88, notes 8, 27.) [C. P. M.] 

CORBlri and ORSUA, two Spanish chiefs, 
and cousins-german, fought in the presence of 
Scipio at New Carthage in Spain, b. c. 208, for 
the sovereignty of the town of Ibis. (Liv. xxviii. 
21; Val. Max. ix. 11, extern. 1.) 

CO'RBULO, CN. DOMl'TIUS, a son of 
Vestilka, who was married first to Ilerdonius, .after¬ 
wards to Poinj)onins, and at last to Orfitus. He 
was accordingly a brother of Cae8oni.a, the wife of 
Caligula. He w'as invested with the praetorship 
as early as the nu'gn of Tiberius, and after the 
expiration of this office was commissioned by Tibe¬ 
rius and afterwards by (’aligula to superintend the 
improvement of the high-roads in Italy, which the 
carelessness of the magistrates had allowed to fall 
into decay. While engaged upon this undertaking 
he committed acts of cruelty and extortion, proba¬ 
bly in compliance with commands which he re¬ 
ceived from Caligula, who rewarded his proceedings 
with the honour of consul suffijctus in a. d. 3.9. 
Ill the reign of Claudius, however, he was taken 
to account for these proceedings, and those who 
had been injured by him were indemnified as far 
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as was possible. In 47, however, Corbulo obtained 
the command of an army in Germany, and foup^ht 
with great success against the Chauci under their 
leader Gennascus. Ho maintained excellent dis¬ 
cipline among his trooj)s, and acted with great 
caution and courage. His success excited either 
the fear or jealousy of Claudius, for he was com¬ 
manded to lead his army back to the western banks 
of the Rhine. Corbulo obeyed, though with re¬ 
luctance, as his career was thus checked without 
any necessity; but to prevent his soldiers from 
becoming demoralized by inactivity, he made them I 
dig a canal between the Meuse and the Rhine, of ^ 
*J.'5,000 paces in length, in order to prevent the 
inundation of the country by the tide of the sea. 
In .54, shortly after the accession of Nero, Corbulo 
was entrusted with the supreme command against 
the Parthians, whoso king, Vologeses, Jiad invaded 
Armenia and exjielled its king, iiliadainistus, who 
was under the protection of the Romans. Rut as 
Vologeses wjis engaged in quelling an insurrection 
of his own son, Vardanes, he withdrew his troops 
from Armenia, and gave the most distinguished 
nuunbers of the family of the Arsacidae as hosUiges 
to the Romans. But, a few years laUtr, a. n. 58, 
the war broke out afresh, and Corbulo fought 
with great success against Tiridates, the brother of 
>'ologese8, who now claimed the throne of Armenui. 
(^)rbulo took the towns of Artaxata and Tigrano- 
certa, and secured tin? throne to Tigranes, to whom 
Nero had given the kingdom of Annenia. In 6’3, 
Vologeses and Tiridates renewed the war; and, as 
Corbulo had to protect Syria, Caesennius Paetus 
was sent into Annenia; but he conducted the w’ur 
with so much inability and Avant of success, that 
Corbulo was in the end glad to see Vologeses will¬ 
ing to conclude a treaty by which both the Romans 
and Parthians were obliged to evacuate Armenia. 
Rut Tiridates s(»oii after took possession of Anne- 
rihi, and then sent an insulting letter to Rome, 
requesting Nero's sanction to Jiis title of king of 
Arinenix This conduct occasioned a renewal of 
the war, and Corbulo marched with a strong army 
into Annenia. Rut the Parthians had hecoiuc 
tired of incessant warfare ; tliey sued for peace, 
and 'J’iridates cotidescended to lay down bis crowm 
before a stiitue of Nero, in order to reccuve it back 
at Rome from the hands of the einj>eror himself, 
(’orhiilo sent Annins, his son-in-law, to accompany 
Tiridates to Rome, in order to attest his own tide- 
lity to the emperor. 

Corbulo was one of the greatest generals of the 
time, and amid the universal hatred which Nero 
had drawn upon himself, Corbulo remained faith¬ 
ful to him. His power and influence with the 
army were very great, and if he had phicc^d himself 
at the head of an insurrection, he would have been 
sure of obtaining the imptirial dignity. Rut he 
seems never to have entertained such a tliought: 
the reward he earned for his fidelity was—death. 
For, in a. d, 67, when Nero was in Greece, he 
invited Corbulo to come to him. As soon as the 
latter landed at Cenchreae, Nero gave orders for 
his execution. When Corbulo was informed of his 
fate, he plunged his sword into his breast, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Well deserved !” (Plin. H. N. ii. 70, vi. 8, 
J.'f, vii. 5; Tac. Jun. iii. 31, ix. 18, &c., xiii. 6, 
&:c., 34, &c., xiv. 23, &c., xv. 1, &c., 2(>, &c., 
y/ts<. ii. 76; Dion Cass. lix. 15, lx. 30, Ixii. 19, 
Ac., Ixiii. J7 ; Frontin. Straleg. iv. 2, 7, ii. 9, 
iv. 1.) [L.S.] 
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CORDACA (KopSd/ca), a surname of Artemis 
in Elis, derived from an indecent dance called 
which the compsinions of Pclops arc said 
to have performed in honour of the goddess after 
a victory which they had won. (l*aus. vi. 22. 

§ 1.) LI- s.] 

CORDUS, AE'LIUS, or JiiNirs Cokijus, 
apparently different designations of the same indi¬ 
vidual—an historian perpetually quoted by Capito- 
linus in his biographies of Albinus, the Maxiinins, 
the Gordians, and Maximus with Balbiniis. He 
appears to have been an accurate chronicler of 
trivial facts, ((^apit. AVnn. c. 11.) [W. R.] 

CORDUS, CAE'SIUS, governor of Crete, with 
the title of proconsul, in the reign of I'iberius, was 
accused by Ancharius Priscus of extortion in Ids 
province. The accusation was supported hy the 
inhabitants of CjTcno, which was included in tlic 
province <»f (h’etc, and Cordiis was condemned. 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 38, 76.) 

CORDUS, CRKM U'Tl US, a Roman historian, 
who, after liaving lived long and blamehissly, was 
impeached hy two of his own clients bid’ore Tibe¬ 
rius of liaving jiraised Brutus and denominated 
Cassius the last of the Romans”-—“ crimine,” 
says Tacitus, “ novo ac tunc prinnim aiidito.” 
His real offence, however, was the freedom of 
8i»eech in which lie had indulged against Sejanus, 
for the work in which tlic olijectionable pas.sages 
occurred had been published for many years, and 
had been read with approbation by Augustus him¬ 
self. Poreeiving from the relentU'ss aspect of the 
emperor that there was no room bir liope, fbirdus 
delivered an apology, the substance of which has 
been preserved or fabricated by Tacitus, appealing 
to the impunity enjoyed niultT similar circum¬ 
stances by all preceding annalists, and them quitting 
the stmate-honse retired toliisown mansion, where 
he starved himself to death, (a. d. 2.).) I'be 
subservient fathers ordained tli.at Jiis works should 
be burned by the aediles in tlie city, and by the 
public antlioritie.s wlierever elsewlu're found, but 
copies were so much the more eagerly treasured in 
concealment by his daughter Mareia and by his 
friends, who afterwards gave them again to the 
world with the full permission of Caligula. A few 
scanty fnigments are contained in the seventh of 
the iSiMsoriar of Seneca. 

(Tac. Ann. iv. 34, 35 ; Sueton. Ocluv. 35, Tib. 
61, (hlig. 16; Seni'c. Snaaor. vii., and especially 
his Consolatio addressed to Mareia, the daug'hter 
of Cremntius Cord us, cc. 1 and 22; Dion C'ass. 
Ivii. 24.) [W. R.J 

CORDUS, .JUNIUS. rCoRniKs, Aelius.] 

CORDUS, MUCIUS. This surname was borne 
by some of the Seaevolae [Scaevoi.aeJ, and occurs 
on the annexed coin of the Mucia gens. The 
obverse represents two heads, the one crowned 
with laurel and the other with a helmet, which 
w'oidd appear from the letters on each side to 
represent Honos and Virtus • the letters Kalbni 
underneath refer to some members of the Fulia 
gens. [Calenus.] On the reverse two women 
are standing, the one on the left representing Italia 
and the one on the right Roma, the former hold¬ 
ing a cornucopia in her hand, and the latter with 
a sceptre in her hand and her foot on a globe: 
beneath is Couni. Who the Calenus and Cordus 
are, mentioned on the coin, is quite uncertain. Tlie 
figures of Italia and Roma would seem to refer to 
the times when harmony was established between 
3 i2 
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Romo and the people of Italy after the Social war. 
(Eckhol, V. pp. 2'20, *25G.) 



CORE (KopTj), the maiden, a name hy wh.ich 
IVrsephone is ofh'ii ( ailed. [I’kiirki’IIonk.! [L. S. | 

COME, of Corinth, mentioned amon" the mythic 
stories of the invcnition of sculpture. (Plin. //. /V. 
XXXV. 4.‘{; Atliena;^. J,e<iat, pro Christ, c. 17.) [IaU.] 

L. (j()RFI'I)1 US, a Roman knight, Avhom 
Cicero mentioned in his oration for Ligarius, ji. c. 
4(), as one of the distiiiguislied men who were in- 
tcTccding with Caesar on behalf of Ligarius; hot 
after the oration was pnldishcd, Cicero was re¬ 
minded that he had made a mistake in mentioning 
the name of Corlidius, as the latter had di(‘d hefon* 
the Kjjcech was delivered. (Cic. pro hitiar. 11, 
ud Alt. xiii. 44.) It is probably this Corlidius of 
Avlioso return to lift' an aninsing tale is related l)y 
Pliny on the authority of Varro. (7/. N. vii. 52.) 

C(.)RINiNA (Kdptem), a Gr(*(!k poetess, a na¬ 
tive of Tanagra. in Pmeotia. According to some 
accounts (Eudocia, ]). 27(1; Welcker, in Cnmzer's 
A/c/c/c/rt, ii. pp. 10-17), she Avas the daughter of 
Achelodorus and Procratia. On account of lu'r 
long residenct! in 'I'lielx's, sin* was sometimes called 
a Theban. She llourislu'd about the beginning of 
the fifth century n. e., and was a conteinjmniry of 
Pindar, whom she is said to have instructed (Plut. 
de Glor. Athcn. iv. p. 3 Id, a.), and with whom she 
strove for a prize at the public gam(3s at Thebes. 
According to Aclian ( V. II. xiii. 25), she gained 
the victory over him five times. Pausanias (ix. 
22. § ii) does not spe^ak of more tluin one victory, 
and mentions a picture which he saw at Tanagra, 
in which she was n'presented binding her liair 
w’ith a fillet in token of her victory, Avhich he 
attributes as much to her beauty and t(» the cir¬ 
cumstance that she wrote in the Aeolic dialect, as 
to her poetical talents. At a later period, when 
Pindar’s fame was more securely established, she 
blamed her contemporary, Myrtis, for entering into 
a similar contest with him. (Apollon. Dyscol. in 
Wolf, Corinnae Chrm. p. 56, &c.) The Aeolic 
dialect employed by Corinna liad many Boeotian 
peculiarities. (Eustath. ad Od. vol. i. j(. 376. 10, 
ad IL vol. ii. p. 364. 22, ed. Lii)s.; Wolf, /. c.) 
She appears to liavc; intended her poems chiefly 
for Boi3otian ears; henci* the numerous local refer¬ 
ences connected with Boeotia to be found in them. 
(Paus. ix. 20. ^ 1 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. Secnrcia-, 
Eustath. ad IL vol. i. p. 215. 2. ed. Lips.; Schol. 
ml Apoll. Jthid. ii. 1177.) The)’^ were collected in 
five books, and were chiefly of a lyrical kind, com¬ 
prising choral songs, lyrical nomes, paithenia, epi¬ 
grams, and erotic and lieroic poems. Tlie last, 
hoAvever, seem to have been written in a lyrical 
form. Among them we find inentioned one enti¬ 
tled lolaus^ and one i/ui Seven ayainsi Tlu-hcs. 
Only a few unimportant fragments have been pre¬ 
served. 

Statues were erected to Corinna in different 
parts of Greece, and she was ranked as the first 
and mout distinguislied of the nine lyrical Muses. 
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She was sumamed Mt/la (the Fly). We have 
mention of a younger Corinna of Thebes, also sur- 
nained Myia, who is probably the same with the 
contemporary of Pindar. And so also is probably 
a Myia or Corinna of Thespiae wlio is mentioned 
(Sui(l;is, s.v. K6f)ivpa). Tlie fragments tlmt are left 
may be found in (!h. AV<»lf8 I*oVL octft Fragm. el 
Elog. Hamburg, 1734, and in A. Schneider’s Pol't. 
iHracc /'Vm/wi. Giessen, 1802. [C. P. M.] 

COllINNUS (Kopiypos), Wtis, according to Sui- 
das (.V. r.), an epic poet, a native of Ilium, wlio 
liv(‘d before Homer, in the time of the 'rrojan w'ar, 
and wrote an Iliad, from which Homer borrowed 
the argument of his poem. He also, according to 
the same authority, sang the war of Dardanns 
with the Paphlagoniaiis. He is likewise sjiid to 
have biH!n a pu})il of Balanuides, and to have writ- 
t(‘n in the Doric characters invimted by the latter. 
(Suidas, s. r.; Eudocia, p. 271 ; Fabric. liiLL 
(Irace. i. KJ.) [C. P. M.] 

CORINTH US (Kopirdos), according to the 
local tradition of Corinth, a son of Zens and tlie 
founder of the town of Corinth. (Paus. ii. 1. 1; 

SchoL ad Piud. Nnn. vii. 155.) There are two 
other mythical beings of this name. (Paus. ii. 

^ 8; Afollod. iii. 1(>. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS, C., or more properly, Cn. 
MA'RCIUS, the Iuto of one of the most beautiful 
of the early Roman legends, was said to have been 
the son of a descendant of king Ancus Marcias. 
His mother’s name, according to the Ixvst authori¬ 
ties, was Veturia (Plutarch calls her Volumnia). 
He lost his father while yet a child, and under the 
training of his motln'r, Avhom be loved exc(‘edingly, 
grew up to be a brave and valiant man ; but he 
was likewise noted for his imperious and proud 
temper. He was said to have fought in the batth? 
by the lake Kegillus, and to have won a civic 
crown in it. To explain his surname, Coriolaniis, 
the legend told how in a war with the Volscians 
their capital, Corioli, was attacked by the Romans. 
When the enemy made a sally, Marcius at the 
head of a few brave men drove them back, and 
then, single-handed (for his followers could not 
support him), drove the Volscians before him to 
the other side of the town. So in memory of his 
prowess the sumanuj Coriolanus was given him. 
Rut liis haughty bearing tow.'U’ds the commons 
excited their fear and dislike, and when ho was a 
candidate for the consulshi[), they refused to elect 
him. After this, w^hen there was a famine in the 
city, and a Greek prince sent corn from Sicily, 
Coriolanus advised that it should not be distributed 
to the commons, uidess they gave up their tribunes. 
For this lie was impeached and condemmul to 
exile. He now took refuge .among the Volscians, 
and promised to assist them in war against the 
Romans. Attius 7’ullius, the king of the Vols¬ 
cians, found a pretext for a (juarrel, and war was 
declared. Coriolanus was ajipointed general of the 
Volscian army. He took many towns, and ad- 
v.-inced plundering ajid burning the property of the 
commons, but spiuing that of the patricians, till he 
came to the fomi C/wt/ft/, or Cluilian dyke. Hero 
he encamped, and the Romans in alarm (for they 
could not raise an army) sent as deputies to him 
five consuhars, offering to restore him to his rights. 
But he refused to make peace unless the Romans 
would restore to the Volsciiins all the lands they 
had taken from them, and receive all the people as 
citizens. To these terms the deputies could not 
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agroe. After this the Romans sent the ten chief 
men of the Senate, and then all the priests and 
augurs. But Coriolanus would not listen to them. 
Then, at the suggestion of Valeria, the noblest ma¬ 
trons of Rome, headed by Veturia, and Voluinniji, 
the wife of Coriolanus, with his two little cliildren, 
came to his tent. Ilis mother’s reproaches, and 
the tears of his wife, and the other matrons Iwuit 
liis purpose. lie led back Iiis army, and Jived in 
exile among the Volscians till his death. On the 
spot where he yielded to his mother’s words, a 
t(uuplc was dedicated to Fortuua Muliebris, and 
Valeria wsis the first priestess. 

Such is the substance of the leg<'nd. The date 
assigned to it in the annals is n. (;. 41)0. Its in¬ 
consistency with the traces of real history wliich 
Jiave come down to us havi; been pointed out by 
Niebuhr, wlio has also sliewn that if his iKinish- 
ment be placed some twenty years later, and his 
attack on the Romans about t< n years after that, 
the groundwork of tlie story is n'concileable with 
history. The account of liis condemnation is not 
applicable to the state of things carlicn- than ii. c. 
47b, about which time a famine happened, Avhile 
lli(‘ro was tyrant of Syracuse, and might have been 
induced by liis hostility to the ]''itruscans to send 
corn to the Romans. Morijovor, in w. c. I5}>, the 
Volscians obtained from the Romans the A’ory 
ti'i'ins wiiich were proposi'd by Coriolanus. “The 
list of his compiosts is only that of a portion of 
those made by the Volscians transferred to a 
Roman whose glory was flattering to national 
vanity.” The circumstance that the story has 
been referred to a wrong date Niidmlir considers 
to liave arisen from its being mixi'd up with the 
foundation of the temple to Fortuna Muliebris. 
The name Coriolanus may have been derived from 
bis settling in the town of Corioli afU'r his banish¬ 
ment. Wbetlier he bad any share in bringing 
about the peace of 458, Niebuhr considers doubt¬ 
ful. (Pint. Coriulaynm ; Liv. ii. 84—40 ; Dionys. 
vii. 20—viii. .5.9; Niebuhr, vol. ii. jip. 04 —107, 
284—2(50). ((’.!». M.l 

CORIPPUS, 1-TiA'VITTS CllFSCO'N I US. 
In the year 1581 a Avork issued from the press of 
JMantin at Antwerp, edited by Michael Ruiz, a 
Spaniard, and bearing the title Afrivaiti 

(I'rammafm /hii/tiu'Hium cuniiu/is in laui/rm iuipc- 
ratoris Juatini AJiuoris; (\irtm‘u jHiin’ififricuni in 
laudemAnmlasii quacalurU cl iiidifistri; dc htndibns 
Justini Attgusti AHnori't licroica iitn/ii/tc- lihri JV. 
The two fonner, of which the lirst is imperfect, are 
extremely short, and in re.alicy are merely the pre¬ 
face ami epistli! dedicatory of the third, which 
extends to nearly KiOO hexameter lines, and is a 
Ibrmal panegyric, concirived in all tin; hyperbolical 
extravagance of the Byzantine school, in honour of 
the younger .Justin, avJio sAA'ayed the empire of the 
East from a. d, 5(),5 to 578. Ruiz asserts, that 
these pieces were faithfully copied from a MS. 
more tlian 700 years old; but of this document be 
gives no description ; he does not state boAv it had 
come into his jiossession, nor Avliere it was deposited; 
it has never been found ; and no other being known 
to exist, the text depends upon the editio priiiceps 
alone. 

Corippus, in the preface above mentioned, refers 
to a poem which he had pieviously composed iipiui 
tile African wars. 

(^uid Libycas gimtes, rpiid Syrtica proelia dicam 
Jam libris com])lcta meis? 
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Now, Johannes Cuspianus “ De Caesaribus et lin- 
peratoribus” declares, that he saw in the royal 
library at Buda a poi'ni in eight books entitled 
Jolianuis by Flavius Crcsconius Corippus^ the sub¬ 
ject of which was the war carried on against the 
Africans hy Johannes Ratricius, and he quotes the 
first five lines beginning 

Sigiia, duces gentesque feras, Martisque ruinas. 

Moreover, we can -prove from history tliat Cuspia¬ 
nus was at Buda betAveen the years 1510 and 1515. 
Secondly, it is known that as late as 1582 a MS. 
“De Beilis Libycis” was preserved in the monas¬ 
tery of the Monte Casino, bearing the mune of 
Cresconius, the first word being “ Victoris.” This 
does not correspond, it will be observed. Avith the 
commencement given by Cuspianus; but tlie difflir- 
cnce, us Ave shall soon see, is only apparent. Both 
of the above MSS. have disajipeared and left no 
trace behind tliem. Lastly, in tlie Vallicellan 
library at Rome is a MS. of the tenth century, 
containing a collection of ancient canons, to w'hicli 
the transcribiir has prefixed the following note : 

Concordia Canomim a Cresconio Africano episcopo 
digesta sub capitulis trecentis : iste nimirum Cn-s- 
conius bella et victorias, quas Johannes Patricias 
apud Africam dc Saraccnis gessit, hexametris ver- 
sibus dcscripsit,” A;c. From this it was inferred 
by many scholars, that Cresconius must have flour¬ 
ished towards the end of the seventh century, 
since wc learn from Cedrenus that, in (5.07, the 
Arabians overran Africa, and were expelled by a 
certain Johannes l^atriciiis despatched thither by 
tlie emperor Leontius; hence also Corippus and 
Cresconius were generally distinguished from each 
other, the former being supjiosed to hi; the author 
of the jiaiiegyric upon Justin, the latter of the 
Concordia Canonum and tlio poimi “ de Beilis 
Libycis.” Various otluT conjectures Avere foniu-d 
and combinations imagined which are now not 
worth discussing, since a great portion of the doubt 
and ditticulty Avas removed by Mazuchelli in 1814, 
Avho discoA'ered the long-lost Juhunnis in the li¬ 
brary of the Marquis of Trivulzi at Milan, where 
it had been overlooked in consequence of having 
been inserted in tlu; cat;ilogue as the production of 
a .loliannes de Areiio, avIio liveil towards the close 
of the 14th ceiitur}', .and Avho appears to have tran¬ 
scribed it into the same volume with liis own bar¬ 
barous cifubioiis. Tile Praefatiu to this Johaniiis 
begins 

Victoris^ procercs, praesumsi dicere lauros, 

Avhile the first lines of the poem itself are tlie saino 
Avith those quoted by Cuspianus, thus establishing 
the identity of the piece Avith that contained in 
the AIS8. of Buda ami Monte (Jasino, and (‘nabling 
u.s to determine tlie full name of the antlior as 
given at the head of this artiUe. The theme is a 
Avar carried on in Africa against the Moors ami 
Vandals during the reign of Justinian, about the 
year 550, by a proconsul or magi.ster militiae 
named .loliannes, who is the lu-ro of the l.aj". The 
campaign in question is notici-d hy Procopius 
(//. r. ii. 28, II. f/. iv. 17) ami Paulus Diaconus. 
(/A* (lesfi'i I^ongolmrd. i. 25.) Of .loliannes Ave 
know nothing except Avhat avc are told by Proco¬ 
pius and by the poet himself. He Avas the brother 
of Pappus; had served along with him on tAvo 
pn^vioiis occasions in Africa, under Belisariiis in 
58i5, and under Cicriiuiniis in 587 ; his father avus 
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named Evantus; his wife was the daughter of a 
king; his son was called PettT; he had been em¬ 
ployed in the East against the Persians, and had 
been recalled from thence to h«*ad an expedition 
against the rebellious Moors. (Procop. 11. cc. and 
B. G. iv. 34; Johan, i. 11)7, 380, vii. 576.) 

Although the designation Jiiid ago of Corippus 
are thus satisfactorily ascertained, and the author 
of the Johannis is proved to be the same person 
with the panegyrist of Justinian’s nephew, we 
have no means of deciding with equal certainty 
whether he is to he identified with the Afric:ui 
bishop (Vesconina who compiled a Canonum Bre- 
viariiim and a Concordia Canonum^ the former 
being a sort of index or table of contents to the 
latter, which comprises an extensive and important 
collection of laws of the Church, arranged not 
chronologically according to the dab; of the sevenil 
councils, but systematically according to the nature 
of the snbj(*cts, and distriliiiUid under three hun¬ 
dred titles. Sax<! and most writers upon the history 
of ecclesiastical literature place the prelate in the 
reign of Tiberius 111. as low as a. n. 6.08, this 
epoch l)eing assigned to him on the double suppo¬ 
sition that he was the composer of the Libyan War 
and that this was tlui Libyan War of lioontius; 
but till! latter hypothesis has now biam proved to 
be false. The e[»ithet8 Afrkani and Grammatk'i 
—attached, as we have already seen, to the name 
of Corippus in the editio princeps of the panegyric, 
the former pointing out his country, -whicli is 
clearly indicated by several expressions in the 
work itself, the latter a conijilimentary designation 
eipiivalent at that period to “learned,”—convey 
the sum total of the information wc possess con¬ 
cerning his personal liistory. 

With regard to his merits, the qiigrammatic 
censure of Raillet, that he was a great flatterer 
and a little poet, is perhaps not absolutely unjust; 
but if we view him in relation to the state of lite¬ 
rature in the age when he flourished, and compare 
him with his contemporaries, we may feel inclined 
to entertain some respect for his talents. He was 
evidently well read in Virgil, Lucan, and Claudian; 
the last two especially seem to have been his mo¬ 
dels; and hence, while his language is wonderfullj" 
pure, we havi; a constant display of rhetorical de¬ 
clamation and a most ambitious straining after 
splendour of diction. Nor is the perussd of his 
verses unattended with profit, inasmuch as he 
frequently sheds light upon a jii'riod of history for 
which our authorities are singularly imperfect and 
obscure, and frequiiiitly illustrates witli great life 
and vigour, the manners of the Ilyzantine court. 
In proof of this, we need only turn to the 4.5th 
chapter of Gibbon, where the striking description 
of Justin’s elevation, and the complicated ceremo¬ 
nies which attended his coronation, is merely a 
translation “ into simple and concise prose” from 
the first two books of Corippus. The text, as 
might be anticipated from the circumstance that 
each poem depends upon a single MS., that one of 
these has never been collated or even seen by any 
modern scholar, and that the other was transcribed 
at a late period by a most ignorant copyist,—is 
miserably defective; nor can we form any reason¬ 
able expectation of its being materially improved. 

The Editio Princeps of the Panegyric is gene¬ 
rally marked by bibliographers as having been 
printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, in 1581; but 
Funccius {De iticrti etc decrepit, L. L, ScnectutCy 
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p. 247) speaks as if Ruiz had previously published 
an edition at Madrid in 1575; to this, or these, 
succeeded the edition of Thomas Dempster, 8vo., 
Paris, 1610; of Rivinus, 8vo., Leipzig, 1663 ; ot 
Ritterhusius, 4to., Altdorf, 1664 ; of Goetzius, 
8vo., Altdorf, 1743 ; and of Foggini, 4to. Rome, 
1777, which completes the list. 

The Johannis, discovered as described above, 
was first printed at Milan, 4to., 1820, with the 
notes of Mazuchelli. 

Both works will be found in the best fonn in 
the new (’orpus Scriptorum Ilistoriae Byzantinae 
at present in the course of publication at Bonn. 

The Canomim BreviaHuni and the Concordia 
Carumum are printed entire in the first volume of 
the Bibliotlieca Juris Canonic! published by Voellus 
and Justellus at Paris, fol. 1661. 

The Bremariuin was first published at Paris by 
Pithou in 1588, 8vo., and is contained in the 
Bibliotheca Patrum Lnydim. vol. ix. [W. R.J 

CORISCUS (Kdpior/cos), is mentioned, with 
Erastus, as a disciyde of Plato, by Diogenes (iii. 
31, s. 46), who also states, that Plato wrote a 
letter to Erastus and Coriscus. (iii. 36, s. 61.) 
'J’hey were both natives of Scepsis in the Troas. 
(Diog. I.C.; Strab. xiii. p. 608.) [P. S.] 

CORNE'LIA. 1. One of the noble women at 
Rome, who was said to have been guilty of poison¬ 
ing the Ic.'iding men of the state in «. c. 331, the 
first instance in which this crime is mentioned in 
Roman history. The aediles were informed by a 
slave-girl of the guilt of Cornelia and other Roman 
matrons, and in consiMiuence of her information 
they detected Cornelia and her accomplices in the 
act of preparing certain drugs over a fire, which 
they wore compelled by the inagistrut(!S to drink, 
and thus perisiied. (Liv. viii. 18; comp. Val. 
Max. ii. 5. § 3; August, dc Civ. i>ci, iii. 17; 
Diet, of Ant. s. v. Venefwium.) 

Family of the Oinnae. 

2. Daughter of L. Cinna, one of the groat 
leaders of the Marian party, was married to G. 
Caesar, afterwards dictator. Caesar married her 
in n. V. 83, when he was only seventeen years of 
age; and when Sulla commanded him to put her 
away', he refused to do so, and chose rather to be 
deprived of her fortune and to be proscribed himself. 
Cornelia bore him his daughter Julia, and died be¬ 
fore his quaestorshij). Caesar delivered an oration 
in praise of her from the Rostra, when be was 
quaestor. (Pint. Cues. 1, 5; Suet. Cues. 1, 5, 6 ; 
Veil. Pat. ii. 41.) 

3. Sister of the preceding, was married to Cn. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, who was proscribed by 
Sulla in n. c. 82, and killed in Africa, whither he 
had fled. [AiiENonAUBUs, No. 6.] 

Family of the Scipiones, 

4. The elder daughter of P. Scipio Africanus 
the elder, was married in her father’s life-time to 
P. Scipio Nasica. (Liv. xxxviii. 57 ; Polyb. xxxii. 
13.) 

5. The younger daughter of P. Scipio Africanus 
the elder, was married to Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
censor b. c. J 69, and was by him the mother of 
the two tribunes Tiberius and Caius. Gracchus 
espoused the popular party in the commonwealth, 
and was consequently not on good terms with 
Scipio, and it was not till after the death of the 
latter, according to most accounts, that Gracchus 
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married his daughter. According to other state¬ 
ments, however, Cornelia was married to (Jmcchus 
in the life-time of her father, and Scipio is stiid to 
have given her to Gracchus, because the latter in¬ 
terfered to save his brother L. Scipio from being 
dragged to prison. (Plut. 77. Grncrlu 1 ; Liv. 
xxxviii. 57.) Corncdia was left a widow with a 
young family of twelve children, and devoted her¬ 
self entirely to their education, rejecting all olfers 
of a second marriage, and adhering to her resolu¬ 
tion even when tempted by Ptolemy, who offered 
to share his crown and bod with her. Of her 
numerous family three only survived their child¬ 
hood,—a daughter, who was married to Scipio 
Africanus the Younger, and her two sons Tiberius 
and Caius. Cornelia had inherited from her father 
a love of literature, and united in her person the 
severe virtues of the old Roman matron with the 
superior knowledge, refinement, and civili/iition 
which then began to prevail in the higher classes 
at Rome. She was well acquainted with Greek 
literature, and spoke her own language with that 
purity and elegance which pre-emin<MJtly character¬ 
ises well educated women in every cj»uutry. Her 
letters, wlncli were extant in the time of Cicero, 
were models of composition, and it wils doubth^ss 
mainly owing to her judicious training that her 
sons became in after-life such di stinguislied orators 
and statesmen. (Comp. i'Ac, It rut. 5H.) As the 
daughter of the comiuoror of Hannibal, the mother 
of the Gracchi, and the motlier-in-law of the tokcr 
of Carthage and Numantia, Cornelia occupies a 
prouder position than any other woman in Roinati 
history. 8Jic was almost idolized by the people, 
and (?\'erciscd an important influence over her two 
sons, vvhos(! greatness slie lived to see,—and also 
their death. It was related by some writers that Ti. 
Gracchus was urged on to proj»ose liis laws by tin* 
reproaches of his mother, who upbraided him with 
Ikt being called the mother-in-law of Scipio and 
not the mother of the Gracclii; but tlumgh she 
was doubtless i)rivy to all the ])lan8 of her son, 
and probably urged iiiin to persovcire in his course, 
his lofty soul needed not such iiulucomonts as those 
to undertake what In; considered neccssary^ for the 
salvation of the state. Such res])ect was paid to 
her by her son Caius, that he dropped n law upon 
her intercession which was dirccUnl against AI. 
Octiivius, who liad been a colleague of Tiberius in 
his tribunate. But great .as she was, she did not 
escape the foul aspersions of calumny and slander. 
Some attributed to her, with the assistance of her 
daughter, the death of her son-in-law, Scipio Afri¬ 
canus the Younger (Appian, /i. C. i. 20); but this 
ch.arge is probably nothing but the base invention of 
party m.alice. She bore tlie death of her sons with 
magnanimity, and said in reference to the conse¬ 
crated places where they had lost their lives, that 
they were sepulchres worthy of them. On the mur¬ 
der of Caius, she retired to Misenum, where she 
spent the remainder of her life. Here she exorcised 
unbounded hospitality ; she w.as constantly sur¬ 
rounded by Greeks and men of letters ; and the 
various kings in alli.ance with the Rom.ans were 
accustomed to send her presents, and receive the 
like from her in return. Thus she reached a good 
old age, honoured and respected by all, and the 
Roman people erected a statue to her, witR the 
inscription, Cornelia, mother of tub Gracohi. 
(Plut. 77. Greuxh. 1, 8, C. Gracch. 4, 19; Oros. 
V. 12; Veil. Pat. ii. 7.) 
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6. Daughter of P. Cornelius Scipio (also called 
Q. Caccilius Metellus Scipio, on account of his 
adoption by Q. Metellus), consul in b. c. 52, 
Wtis first married to P. Crassus, the son of the 
triumvir, who perished, in b. c. 53, with his fa¬ 
ther, in the expedition ag-ainst the Parthians. 
In the next year she married Pompey the 
Gre.at. This miirriage was not merely a political 
one ; for Pompey seems to have been captivated 
by her. She was still young, possessed of ex¬ 
traordinary beauty, and distinguished for her 
knowledge of literature, music, geometry, and phi¬ 
losophy. In B. c. 49, Pompey sent her, when he 
abandoned Italy, with his youngest son Sextus to 
Lesbos, where she received her husband upon his 
flight after the battle of Pharsalia. She accom¬ 
panied him to the Egyptian coast, saw him mur¬ 
dered, and fled first to Cyprus and afterwards to 
Cyrene. But, pardoned by Caesar, she soon after¬ 
wards returned to Rome, and rcct;ived from him 
the jLshes of her husband, which she preserved on 
his Alban esLate. (Pint. Pomp. 55, 66, 74, 76, 
78—80; Appian, IJ. C. ii. 83; Dion Cass. xl. 51, 
xlii. 5; Veil. Pat. ii. 53; Lucan, iii. 23, v. 725, 
viii. 40, &.C.) 

Family of Hie SuUae, 

7. Sister of the dictotor Sulla, was married to 
Nonius, and her son is mentioned as grown up 
inn. c. 88. (Plut. 5?^//. 10.) 

8. Daughter of thi; dictator Sulla, was married 
to Q. Pompeius Rufus, who was murdered by the 
M.arian party, in b. c. 88, .at the instigation of the 
tribune Sulpicius. (Ijiv. Fpit. 77 i Veil. Pat. ii. 
18; Plut. AW/. 8.) 

I 9. Another d.aughter of the dictator Sulla, was 
niarried first to C. Memmius, and afterwards to T. 
Annius Milo. She is better known by the name 
of Eausbu [Fa i jst a . ] 

CORNE'LIA ORKSTILLA. [Orestilla.] 
CORNE'LIA PAHLLA. [Paulla.] 

CORNE'LIA GENS, p.atrician and plebeian, 
w.as one of tJie most distinguished Roman gontes, 
and produced a greater number of illustrious men 
than any other house at Romo. All its great 
families belonged to the patrician order. The 
names of the patrician families are: — Arvina, 
Blasio, (^ethe(jus, Cinna, Cossus, Dolabblla, 
Lentui-us (with the agnomens Caiulvius^ Ciodi- 
anus. Crus, Gactn/iciis, Lupus, Alaluyivensis, Alar- 
ceUinus, Niger, Hufinus, iScipio, Spiniher, Sura), 
Maluginensis, Mammula, Mkrknda, Mergla, 
Rufjnur, Scapula, Scipio (with the agnomens 
Africanus, Asiaticus, Asina, Barhatus, Calvus, 
Huytallus, Nasica, Scrapio), SiSENNA, and Sulla 
( with the agnomen FelLr). The names of the 
plebci.an families are Balbus and Gallus, and we 
also find various cognomens, as Chrysogonus, Cul- 
letilus, Fluiffita, &c., given to freedmen of this gens. 
There tu’e also several plebeians mentioned without 
any surname : of these an account is given under 
Cornelius. The following cognomens occur on 
coins of this gens:— Balbus, Blasio, Cvihegus, Cinna, 
Lcntulus, Scipio, Sisenna, Sulla. Under the empire 
the number of cognomens increased considerably; 
of these an alphabetical list is given under Coi- 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NUS, a Roman rhetorician, who 
seems to have lived in the reign of M. Aurelius 
and Verus, and was secretary to the emperor M. 
Aurelius. The grammarian Phrynichus, who de- 
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dicated to Cornelianus his “ Ecloge,” speaks of him 
in terms of high praise, and describes him as wor¬ 
thy of the age of Demosthenes. (Comp. Phrynich. 
8. V. $a<rl\i(r(ra^ p. 225, s. r. rd Trp6<runra, p. 379, 
ed. Lobeck.) Fronto {Epist. ad Amic* i. 4, p. 187 
and p. 237) mentions a rhetorician of the name of 
Sulpicius Cornelianus; but whether he is the same 
as the friend of Plirynichus, as Mai supposes, is 
uncertain, though there is nothing to op|»osc the 
supposition. [L. S.] 

CORNE'LTUS. Many plebeians of this name 
frequently occur towards the end of the republic 
without any cognomen. [Cuknklia Gkns.] Their 
great number is no doubt owing to the fact men¬ 
tioned by Appian {B. C. i. 100), that the dictator 
Sulla bestowed the Roman franchise upon 10,000 
slaves, and called them after his own name, “ Cor- 
iiclii,” that he might ahv.ays have a large number 
among the people to support him. Of these the 
most importJint are :— 

1. CoRNKLius, a secretary {scriha) in Sulla’s 
dictatorship, lived to become city quaestor in the 
dictatorship of Caesar. (Sail. JlisL in Or, Ep.; 
Cic. dr. Off. ii. 8.) 

2. Coujs’ELiws PiiAfiiTA, tlio cominaudcr of a 
company of soldiers, into whoso hands Caesar fell 
when he was proscribed by Sulla in ii. c. 82. It 
was with difficulty that C(»ruoliu8 allowed him to 
escape even after rectuving a bribe of two fcUents, 
but Caesar never punished him when he afterwards 
obtained supreme power. (Suet. Cojcs. 74; Pint. 
Coes. 1.) 

3. C, Cornelius, tribune of tlie plebs, D.c. 67* 
whom Cicero defended. See below. 

4. C. CoRNEiaus, a Roman knight, and one of 
Catiliiui's crew, undertook in conjunction with L. 
Vargunteius to murder Cicero in n.c. 63, but their 
plan was frustrated by nifonnation conveyed to 
Cicero through Curius and Fulvia. When ac¬ 
cused subsequently, he could obtain no one to defend 
him ; but he escaped punishimuit, probably on ac¬ 
count of the information he gave respecting the 
cons[»iracj'. When P. Sulla was accused in n. c. 
62 of participation in the conspiracy, Cornelius 
caused his son to come forward as a witness agsiiust 
him. (Sail. Cat. 17, 28 ; Cic. pro Sail. 2, ii, 18.) 

5. P. Cornelius, tribune of the plebs, n. c. 51. 
(Cic. lul Fain. viii. 8.) 

6. Cornelius, a centurion in the anny of 
young Octavianus, was at the head of the embassy 
sent to Rome in n. c. 43, to demand in the name 
of the anny the consulship for their general. 
When the senate hesitated to comply with their 
demands, Cornelius tlirew hack bis cloak, and 
pointing to the hilt of his sword, exclaiimul, “ This 
shall make him consul, if you won’t.” (Suet. A m< 7 . 26.) 

C. CORNE'LIUS, of a plebeian branch of the 
Cornelia gens, Avas quaestor of Pompey the Great. 
In tlie year n. c. 67, he was tribune of the plebs, 
and proposed a law in the senate to prevent the 
lending of money to fortdgn ambassadors at Rome. 
The proposition was not carried, since many of 
the senators derived profit from the practice, which 
luid led to shameful abuses by the briliery and ex¬ 
tortions w'liich it covered, lie then proposed tiiat 
no person should be released from the obligations 
of a law except by the populus. The senate had 
of late exercised a power, analogous to that of the 
IJritish Parliament in passing private acts, which 
exempt individuals in certain cases from the general 
provisions of the law. This power tlic senate was 
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unwilling to be deprived of, and the tribune Sep- 
vilius Globulus, a colleague of Cornelius, was per¬ 
suaded to interpose, and prohibit the reading of 
the rogation by the clerk. Cornelius thereupon 
read it himself, and a tumult followed. Cornelius 
took no part in the riot, and evinced his moderation 
by being content with a law, which made the 
presence of 200 senators requisite to the validity 
of a dispensing scnatusconsultum. When his year 
of office was ended, he was accused of majestas by 
P. Cominius, for reading the rogation in defiance 
of the intercession of Globulus; the accusation 
was dropped this year, but renewed in a. c. 65. 
Cornelius was ably defended by Cicero (part of 
whose speech is extant), and was acquitted by a 
majority of votes. [Cominius, Nos. 5 and 6.] 

In his tribuneship, he was the successful pro¬ 
poser of a law, of which the importance can 
scarcely bo over-rated. In order to check the 
partiality of occasionid edicts, it was enacted by 
the lex Cornelia “ ut praetorcs ex edictis suis per- 
petuis jus dicenmt.” {Dirt, of Ant. s. v. Edictum.) 

Cornelius was a man of blameless private life, 
and, in his piil)lic character, though he was accused 
of factiousness by the nobles, seems to have advo¬ 
cated iisefu! measures. (Asconius, in Cic.. pro 
Cornel.; Dion Cass, xxxvi. 21, 23; Dnmmnu’s 
Oesclu Jloins, h. p. 613.) [.I. T. G.] 

CORNETjIUS, succeeded Fahianns as bishop 
of Rome on the 4th of .June, a. j>. 251. He is 
chiefly remarkable on account of the controversy 
which lie maintained with Novatianns in regard to 
the reudmission of the Aopsi, that is, Christians 
who after baptism, influenced by tlie terrors of per¬ 
secution, had openly fallen away from the faith, 
Cornelius was disposed to be lenient towards the 
renegades upon receiving full evidence of their 
contrition, while Novatianns denied the power of 
the church to grant forgiveness under such circum¬ 
stances and restore the culprits to her communion. 
The result of the dispute was, that, upon the elec¬ 
tion of C^orneliiis, Novsitianus refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of his opponent, who sunnnoned 
a council, by which his own opinions were fully 
eonfirmed. Upon tliis the religious warfare raged 
more fiercely than ever; Novatianns was irregu¬ 
larly chosen bishop by some of his own parti/aiis, 
and thus arose the schism of the Novatians. [No- 
VATiANUs.] Cornelius, however, enjoyed his 
dignity for but a very brii'f period. He was 
banished to Civita Vecchia by the emperor Galliis, 
in A. u. 252, where he soon after died, or, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, sulfennl martyrdom. He is 
known to have written sover.il Epistles, two of 
which addressed to (.’yprian will b(^ found in the 
works of that prelate, and in Constant’s “ Epistolae 
I’ontificum,” p. 125, while a fragmiMit of a third is 
preserved in the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius, 
(vi. 43.) [Cyi-rianus.! [W. R.] 

CORNF/LIUS, SE'RVIUS. In the Graeco- 
Roman Epitome Lepnm., composed about A. D. 945 
by one Kmbatus, and prcs(>i-ved in MS. at Flo¬ 
rence (Cod. Laurent. Ixxx. 6), it is stated, that 
Servius Chu’uelius was emjiloyed by the emperor 
Hadrian, in conjunction with Salviiis Juliamis, to 
collect, arrange, and remodel the edictum per- 
petuum. The passage (which, though the late- 
ness^of its date diminislies its value, is the most 
explicit of the few that relate to this obscure part 
of legal history) is given by Klimxe. {Lehrhuvh 
der Cicsch. dcs I(6m, licchts. p. 54.) [J. T. 0.] 
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CORNE'LIUS CELSUS. [Celsus.] 
CORNE'LIUS CHRYSO'GONUS. [Chry- 

SOCJONUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS FRONTO. [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS FUSCUS. [Fuscus.] 
CORNE'LIUS LACO. [Laco.] 
CORNE'LIUS MARCELLUS. [Marcel- 

LUS.] 

COllNE'LIUS MARTIALIS. [Martialis.] 
CORNE'LIUS NEPOS. [Nepos.] 
CORNE'LIUS TA'CITUS. [Tacitus.] 
CORNE'LIUS TLEPO'LEMUS. [Tlepch 

LEM us.] 

CORNE'LIUS TUSCUS. [Tuscus.] 
CORNI'ADES (KoppioSTjs), an intimate friend 
of Epicurus, is spoken of by Cicero {de Firu v. 31) 
jis paying a visit to Arcesilaus. The MSS. of Ci¬ 
cero have (/tarncades, but there can be little doubt 
that Comiades is the correct reading, since the 
latter is mentioned by Plutarch {non posse suavitcr 
viri semndum Epirur, p. 1 Ohi)) as a friend of Epi¬ 
curus, and the fornuu’ could not possibly have 
been the friend of Epicurus, as Carneadcs died in 
It. c. 1*21), and Eiucurus in n. c. 20.9. 

CO'RNICEN, a “’horn-blower,” an .agnomen of 
]*osturaus Aebutius Elvii, consul ii. c. 442 [Elva], 
and a cognomen of the Oppia gens. Cicero uses 
the form (^miicinus. [See No. 2.] 

1. Si*. Ui’i’iUH CoRNiCBN, a plebeian, one of the 
second dccemvirate, b. c. 450. When the other 
decemvirs had to march against the eiKuny, Cor- 
nicen wjvs left as the colleague of App. Claudius to 
L'lke c.are of the city ; and it wjis he who convened 
tlie senate when the people rose in arms upon the 
death of Virginia. In the n('xt year, he was sent 
to j)rison on the evidence of an old soldier, whom, 
aft<‘r twenty-seven ye.ars of service, he had ordered 
to be scourged without any c.au8e; but Cornicen, 
fearing the result of a trial, put an end to his own 
life in prison. (Liv. iii. 35, 41, 49, 50, 58; l)io- 
113 *^ 8 . X. 58, xi. 23, 44, 40‘.) 

2. (Oppius) Cornictnu.s, a senator, the son-in- 
law of Sex. Atilius Serranus, tribune of the plebs, 
n. c. 57. (Cic. ad Ait. iv. 2.) 

CURNIFI'CTA. 1. Daughter of Q. Comificius 
[(.\)RNiFi(aus, No. 2], was sought in marriage by 
Juventills Thalna in b. c. 45, when she w.a8 rather 
advanced in years and had been m.arried seveiid 
times; but she refused his oiler, because his for¬ 
tune was not large enough. (Cic. mi Ait. xiii. 29.) 

2. Sister of tlie poet Comificius, is said b}"^ 
Hieronymus (Chron. Euseb. 01. 184. 4) to have 
written some excellent epigrams, which were ex¬ 
tant in his time. 

CORNI'FICIA, the last surviving d.aughter of 
M. Aurelius, was put to diuitli by Caracalla, .and a 
ver}" interesting account of her last moments .and 
last words has recently come to light in the frag¬ 
ments of Dion Cassius discovered by M.ai. (Mai, 
Frmjment. Vatican., ii. p. 230.) [W. R.] 

CORNI'FICIA GENS, plebei.an, seems to 
have come originally from Rhegiuiri. (Cic. ail Fain. 
xii. 25.) No persons of this name occur till the 
last centur}’’ of the republic; and the first who ob¬ 
tained any of the higher honours of the state was 
y. Comificius, praetor, b. c. OR. On coins the 
n.amc is written Cornuficius, which is also the fonn 
used by Dion C.assiu8 (xlviii. 21). 

CORNI'FICIUS. 1. CoRNiFicius, secretory 
(senba) of Verres in his praetorship, b. c. 74. 
(Cic. in Verr. i. 57.) 
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2. Q. CORNIFICIUS, was one of the judices on 
the trial of Verres, and tribune of the plebs in the 
following year, b. c. 69. He probably obtained 
the praetorship in 66, and was one of Cicero's 
competitors for the consulship in 64. His failure, 
however, did not make him an enem}' of the great 
orator; he seems to have assisted him in the sup¬ 
pression of the Catilinariau conspiracy, and it was 
to his care that Cethegus was committed upon the 
arrest of the conspirators. Subsequently in b. c:. 
62, Comificius was the first to bring before the 
senate the sacrilege of Clodius in violating the 
mysteries of the Bona Dea. He probably died 
soon afterwards, as we hear nothing further of him. 
He is called by Asconiiis “vir sobrius ac sanctus.” 
(Cic. in Verr. Act. i. 10 ; Ascon. in Tog. Cand. p. 
82; Cic. ad Alt. i. 1 ; S.all. Cat. 47; Appian, 
B. C. ii. 5; Cic. ml Alt. i. 1.3.) 

3. Q. CoKNiFicius, son of No. 2, is first men¬ 

tioned in B. c. 50, as betrothing himself to the 
daughter of Aurelia ( )restilla, the beautiful but pro¬ 
fligate widow of Catiline. (Cic. ad Fam. viii. 7.) 
In the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, he 
served in 48 sis the quaestor of the fonner, by 
whom he was sent into Illyricum with the title of 
propraetor. By his prudence and military skill, 
Comificius reduced the province to a state of obe¬ 
dience, and rendered no small service to Caesar’s 
cause. (Hirt. 42.) He seems to have 

returned to Rome in the following year, and was 
then proliably rewarded by Caesar with the augu- 
ratc, as we find, from Cicero's letters, that ho was 
in possession of that office in the next 3 ’ear. He 
also formed an intimate friendship with Cicero, 
several of whose letters to him .are extant. {Ad 
Fam. xii. 17—30.) * 

Comificius did not remain long in Rome. In 
B. 0. 4(>, wo find him in k 53 Tia, whiu’i? he was ob¬ 
serving the movements of Caecilius Bassus, and in 
the beginning of the following year he was a{>- 
pointed by Caesar governor of Syria. (Cic. ad Fam, 
xii. 18,19.) This office, however, he did not hold 
long, for on the death of Caesar, in h. u. 44, he 
was ill possession of the province of Old Africa. 
This he inaintained for the senate against L. Cal- 
visius Sabinus, and continued to adheri; to the 
same party on the formation of the triumvirate, in 
43. He sent troops to the assistance of ,S(‘x. 
Pompey, and gave shelter and protection to those 
wdio had been proscribed by the triumvirs. He 
refused to surrender his province to T. Sextius, 
who commanded the neighbouring province of 
New Africa, and who had ordered him, in the 
name of the triumvirs, to do so. Hereupon a war 
broke out between them. The details of this war 
are related somewhat dilferently 1 ) 3 ’^ Appian and 
Dion Cassius; but so much is certain, that Corni- 
ficius at first dideatod T. Sextius, but was eventu¬ 
ally conquered by the latter, and ftdl in battle. 
(Appian, B. C. iii. 85, iv. 36, 53—56 ; Dion Cass, 
xlviii. 17, 21; Liv. Fpit. 123.) 

Comificius was a man of literary habits and 
tastes. Cicero speaks highly of his judgment 
when he sends him in n. c. 45 a copy of his “Ora¬ 
tor,” but seems to banter him somewhat respecting 
his oratory'. {Gic. Ad Fam. xW. 17, 18.) Many 
have attributed to him the authorship of the 
“ Rhetorica ad Herennium.” Some remarks are 
made on this subject below. 

The following coin refer.s to this Comificius. It 
bears on the obverse the head of Ammon, and on 
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the reverse Juno holding a shield and crowning a 
man who has a lituus in his right hand, with the 
legend Q. Cornvpici Avgvr Imp. From the 
head of Ammon, it would appear to have been 
struck in Africa, and the title of Impcrator was 
probably given him by his soldiers after his vic¬ 
tory over T. Scxtius. 



4. L. CoKNiFiciTis, was one of the accusers of 
Milo in B. c. .'i'J, after the death of Clodius. (As- 
con. in Milan, pp. 40, 54, od. Orelli.) The P. 
Corniheius, a senator, also mentioned by Asconius 
(/« Milan, p. 37), is probably the same person. 

5. L. CoRNiFicius, })robably, from his praeno- 
men, the son of No. 4, was the accuser of M. 
Prntus in the court by which the murderers of 
Caesar were tned. IP' aft<!rwards commanded 
the fleet of Octavianus in the war against Sex. 
Pompey, and by his boldness and bravery saved 
the fleet when it was in great danger off the coast 
of Sicily (fj. c. 30), and took the ship of Demo- 
chan'S, the admiral of the Pomj)t‘ian scjuadroii. 
Cornificiiis again distinguished himself in the cam¬ 
paign of H. c. 3(J. He had been left by OcUivianus 
with tlie land forces at 'i'auronienium, where they 
were in circumstances of the gniatc'st peril; but by 
a most bold and dangerous march he arrived at 
Mylac, and united his army with Agrippa's. For 
these services he was rewarded with the con¬ 
sulship in the fldlowing year, n. c. 35; and he 
considered himself entithid to such honour from 
sjiving the lives of the; soldiers, that lie wjis accus¬ 
tomed afterwards at Koine to ride home upon an 
elephant whenever he supped out. liike the other 
generals of Augustus, Cornificius was obliged after¬ 
wards to expend some of his property in embel¬ 
lishing the city, and accordingly built a temple of 
Diana. (Pint. lind. ‘27; Appian, li. C. v. 30, 8G, 
111—115 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 5—7 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 
79; Dion (’ass. xlix. 18; Suet. Aug. 29.) 

Quintilian speaks (iii. 1. § *21, ix. 3. §g 89, 98) 
of one (^irnihcius as the writer of a work on lUnv 
toric ; and, as some of the extracts which Quinti¬ 
lian gives from this work agree in many respects 
both in form and substance Avith the “ Khetorica 
ad llerennium,” several critics have ascribed the 
anthorshij) of the latter treatise to Cornilicius. 
Put the difliculties in which this matter is in¬ 
volved are pointed out under Cicero, p. 727, b.; 
and even if the “Khetorica ad llerennium” were j 
wTitten by Cornificius, there is no reason to iden¬ 
tify him either with Q. Coniificius, the father, or 
the son [No. 2 or 3], as is usually done. There 
are also chronological difliculties in this supposition 
which are pointed out in the Prolegomena to the 
first volume (p. Iv.) of the complete edition of Ci¬ 
cero’s works by Schiitz. (Lips. 1814.1 The au¬ 
thor of the work on Rhetoric refeiTcd to by Quin¬ 
tilian may be (though the matter is quite uncertain) 
the same as the writer of the “ Etyma,” of which 
the third book is quoted by Macrobius {Sal. i. 9), 
and which must have been composed at least sub¬ 
sequently to B. c. 44, as it contained a quotation 
from Cicero’s “ l)e Natura Deorum,” which was 
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published in that year. The etymologies of Cor¬ 
nificius, frequently quoted by Festus, were taken 
undoubtedly from this work, and are rather worse 
than the usual wretched etymologies of the an¬ 
cients. Thus, for instance, narc is derived from 
nams^ because “ aqua fcratiir natans ut avis; ” 
osciliare from os and caelarc; nuptiiio from novns 
“ quod nova petantur conjugia,” the word for 
marriage being of course of no (Consequence ! 

Again, there is a poet Cornificius mentioned by 
Ovid {Trist. ii. 438), and also by Macrobius, who 
has preserviid an hexameter line and a half of a 
poem of his, entitled “Glaucus.” {Sat. vi. 5.) 
Donatus, in his life of Virgil (§§ C7, 76), likewise 
speaks of a Cornificius who was an enemy and a 
detractor of the Mantuan bard; and Servius tells 
us, that Cornificius is intended under the name of 
Amyntas in two passages of the Eclogues. (Serv. 
atl Virg. Kcl. ii. 39, v. 8.) Now, it seems proba¬ 
ble enough that the poet mentiom'd by Ovid and 
Macrobius are the same; but his identity with the 
detractor of Virgil is rendered doubtful by the 
statement of Hieronymus (Chron. Eusteb. 01. 184. 
4), that the poet Cornilicius perished in n. c. 41, 

I deserted by his soldiers. Heyne, who is followed 
by Clinton, remarks, that, if the date of Hierony¬ 
mus is correct, the poet Cornificius must be a dif¬ 
ferent person from the detractor of Virgil, as the 
latter had not risen to eminence so early as n. c. 
41 ; but c\iA\iiVi{Pat!tarumLatmoruiu Reliquiae^ 
p. 167) observes, that as the “Culcx” was written 
in B. V.. 44 and some of the Eclogues before b. c. 41 , 
the rising fame of Virgil may have provoked the 
jealousy of Cornificius, who is described by Dona¬ 
tus as a man “perversae naturae.” At all events, 
it is likely enough that the }>oet Cornificius is the 
same as the Cornificius to whom Catullus addresses 
his 38th poem. 

CORNU'ITJS, occurs as an agnomen in the 
family of the Camerini, who belonged to the pa¬ 
trician Sulpicia gens [Camerinus], and also as a 
cognomen of several plebeiims whose gens is un¬ 
known. 

1. C. CoRNUTUS, tribune of the plebs in B. c. 
61, is described by Cicero as a well-meaning man, 
and resembling Cato in his character, whence he is 
called Pseudo-Cato. In 57 he held the office of 
jir.ietor, and was among those who wer(^ active in 
bringing aliout the recall of Cicero from exile. 
(Cic. ad Alt. i. 14, Pod. Rad. in San. 9.) 

2. M. CoRNUTUS, a praetorian, served, in b. c. 
90. as legate in the Marsic war, and distinguished 
himself as an experienced olticer. (Cic. pro Font. 
15.) He is in all probability the same person 
with the Comutus who, in b. c. 87, opposed Mtu'ius 
and Cinna, and was saved from destruction through 
the artifice of his slaves. (Appian, B. C.i. 73; 
Pint. Mur. 43.) 

3. M. CoRNUTUS, probably a son of No. 2, 
w'as praetor urbanus in b. c. 43, and, during the 
absence of tlie consuls Hirtius and Pansa, he sup¬ 
plied their place at Rome : after the death of the 
consuls, he was ordered by the senate to superin¬ 
tend their funeral. When Octavianus shortly after 
demanded the consulship for himself, and advanced 
towards Rome upon the senate refusing to grant 
it, the three legions stationed in the city went 
over to Octavianus, and M. Comutus, who had the 
command of one of them, put an end to his life. 
(Cic. ad Fam. x. 12,16, Philip, xiv. 14 ; Val. Max. 

V. 2. § 10 ; Appian, D. C, iii. 92.) [L. S.] 
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COIINU'TUS, a Roman historian, who, ac¬ 
cording to the account of Suidas (s. v. KoppoOroSy 
where, however, the account of the philosopher 
L. Annaeus Cornutus and the historian are jum¬ 
bled together in one article), seems to have been a 
contemporary of Livy, but very inferior to him in 
point of m(^rit. His great wealth and the circum- 
sUince of his having no children, attracted crowds 
of admirers around him, but no further particulars 
are known about him. (G. J. dc Martini, JJisput. 
lit. lie L. Annaeo CornuUu p. &c.) [L. S.] 

CORNU'TUS, L. ANNAKIJS {'hvvatos Kop- 
povTos)y one of the commentators on Aristotle, 
concerning whose life but few particulars are known. 
The work of Diogenes Laertius is believed to have 
contained a life of Cornutus, which, however, is 
lost. (Salmas. Eacercit. Plin. p, 888, &c.) Our 
principal sources of infonnation are Suidas (s. 
Kopvovros) —where, however, only the last words 
of the article refer to the phiI(»sopher, and all the 
rest to Cornutus the historian—and Eudocia (p. 
273). Cornutus was born at Leptis in Libya, and 
came, probably in the capacity of a slave, into the 
house of the Annaei, which was distinguished for 
its love of literary pursuits. The Annaei emanci¬ 
pated him (wlumce his name Annaeus), and he 
became tlie teacher and friend of the poet Persius, 
on whose intellectual culture and development ho 
exercised a very great inlluence. He was sent 
into exile by Nero, for having too freely criticised 
the literary attempts of the emperor. (Dion Cass. 
Ixii. *20.) This happened, according to Hieronymus 
in his Chronicle, in a. d. (»8. I'he account of Dion 
Cassius furnishes a cliaracteristic feature of the 
deliance peculiar to the Stoics of that time, to whom 
Cornutus also belong<id, as we see from the fifth 
satire of Persius. That he was a man of very ex¬ 
tensive? knowledge is attested by the authority of 
Dion Cassius, as well as by the works he wrote. 

One of the most important of the philosophical 
productions of Cornutus was his work on Aristotle’s 
Categories, which is referred to by the later com- 
mentiitors, Simplicius and Poipbyrius. (Schol. 
Aristot. p. 48, b. 13, p. 80, a. ‘2*2, ed. Brandis; 
Simplic. fol. 5, a., ed. Basil.) Ho seems t<» have 
been very partial to the study of Aristotle, for he 
wrote a work against Athenodorus, an opponent of 
the Aristotelian philosophy, which, according to 
Bake’s emendation, bore the title "APTiypa<l>Tj •jrpos 
*A6T]v6S(»)pop. (Simplic. p. 47, b. 2*2, ed. Brandis; 
Porphyr. Eac-pos. Arist. Cuteg. p. *21, ed. Paris; 
Simplic. fol. 1.'), b.) Ho also wrote a philosophical 
work, entitled 'EWrjviKrl &€o\oyiay which is pro¬ 
bably still cxtoiit, {ind the same as the much muti¬ 
lated treatise Ilepl ttjs tup Qeuv 4>ii<rcuSy edited 
by Gale in his “ Opusc. Mythol. Phys. Kth.” p. 
139. (Ritter, Gesc/t. d. Philos, iv. p. 202.) Others, 
however, consider this treatise as a mere abridg¬ 
ment of the original work of Cornutus. The other 
philosophical productions of Cornutus, which were 
very numerous, are completely lost, and not even 
their titles have come down to us. He also wrote 
on rhetorical and grammatical subjects. Thus he 
made, for example, a commentary on all Virgil’s 
poems, which he dedicated to the poet Silius 
Italicus. (Suringar, Hist. Crit. Scholiast. Lai. ii. 
p. 116, &c.) According to the fashion of the time, 
he also tried his hand in tragedy, in conjunction 
with his friend Seneca and his pupils Lucan and 
Persius (Welcker, Griech. Trag. iii. p. 1456, &c.); 
and he is even said to have made attempts at 
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writing satires. (Wernsdorf, Poet. Lot. Min. iii. 
p. xvii. 4.) A minute account of his relation to 
the poet Persius, as well as of his pupils and his 
literary merits, is given by Ger. Jo. de Martini, 
Disputatio Litteraria de L. Annaeo Cornutoy Lugd. 
Bat. 1825, and in Otto John’s Prolegomena to his 
edition of Persius, Lipsiae, 1843, pp. viii.—xxvii. 
(Comp. Stahr, Aristoteles bei d. Romerny p, 71, 
&c.) [A. S.] 

CORNU'TUS, CAECI'LIUS, a man of prae¬ 
torian rank in the reign of Tiberius, who was im¬ 
plicated, in A. D. 24, in the affair between young 
Vibius Serenus and his father, and put an end to 
his life to escape an unjust verdict. (Tac. Ann. iv. 
28.) [L. S.] 

(JORNU'TUS TERTULLUS was consul 
suffectus in a. d. 101 together with Pliny the 
Younger, who mentions him several times as a 
j)crsou of great merit. {^Epist. iv. 17, v. 15, vii. 

21, 31.) [L. S.] 

CORO'BIUS (KopdStos)y a purple-dyer of Ita- 
nus in Crete. When the Theraeans were seeking 
for some one to lead them to Libya, where tho 
Del]jliic oracle had enjoined them to })]ant a colony, 
Corobius undertook to shew them the way. He 
accordingly conducted a party of them to the island 
of Platcii, off the Libyan coast, and there he was 
left by tljeni with a supply of provisions, while 
they^ sailed Ixick to Thera to report how matters 
stood. As they did not however return to Platca 
at the time appointed, Corobius was in danger of 
perishing from liunger, but was relieved by the 
crew of a Samian ship which had b(;en driven to 
the isliind on its way to Egypt. (Herod, iv. 151, 
152.) For tho connexion of Crete with Thera, 
and of Samos with Cyreiie, see Herod, iv. 154, 
162—164. [K.KI 

COROKBUS (K^poi€os)y a Phrygian, a son of 
Mt’gdon, was one of the heroes that fought in the 
'J'rojan war on the side of the Trojans. He was 
oiu! of the suitors of Cassandra, and was slain by 
Neoptolemus or Dioraedes. (Pans. ix. 27. § 1; 
Virg. Aen. ii. 341.) [L. S.] 

COROEBUS {K6poi§os)y tin Elean, Avho gained 
a victory in the stadium at tlie Cfljnujjian games in 
()1. 1. (ii. c. 776.) According to tradition, he slew 
the daemon Poene, whom Apollo had sent into the 
country of the Argives. He was represented on 
his tomb in the act of killing Poene, and his sta¬ 
tue, which was made of stone, was one of the most 
UTicient that Pausanias saw in the whole of Greece. 
(Paus. i. 43. § 7, 44. § 1, v. 8. § 3, viii. 26. § 2; 
Strab. viii. p. 355.) [L. S.] 

COROFIBUS, architect at the time of Peri¬ 
cles, who began the temple of Demeter at Eleusis, 
but died before he had completed his task. (Plut. 
Pericl. 13.) [L. U.] 

CORO'NA, SILT'CIUS, a senator, who voted 
for the acquittal of Brutus and tlassius, when Oc- 
tavianus called upon the court to condemn tho 
murderers of Caesar. The life of bilicius was 
spared at the time, but he was afterwards included 
ill the proscription, and perished in it. c. 43. Plu¬ 
tarch calls him P. Silicius, and Appian Icilius. 
(Dion Cass. xlvi. 49; Plut. Prut. 27 ; Appian, P. 
a iv. 27.) 

CORONA'TUS, styled in MSS. Vir Clarissi^ 
musy the author of three pieces in the Tjatin An¬ 
thology (ed. Burm. i. 176, v. 155, 157, or Nos. 
549—551, ed. Meyer). The first, consisting 
of twenty-nine hexameters, is a poetical amplifica- 
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tion, possessing no particular merit, of the Virgilian 
line “ Vivo equidem, vitamque extrema per omnia 
duco;** the second and third are short epigrams, 
ingeniously expressed, upon hens fattened with 
their own eggs. We possess no information with 
regard to this writer, but he probably belongs to a 
late period. [W. R.] 

COIIO'NIS (Kopuvls). 1. A daughter of 
PWegyas and mother of Asclepius. (Ov. Fast. i. 
*291; Schol. ad Find. Fifth, iii. 14, 48, 59; comp. 
Asclkpius.) 

2. A daughter of Phoroneus, king of Phocis; 
she was metamorphosed by Athena into a crow, 
for when she was pursued by Poseidon, she im¬ 
plored the protection of Athena. (Ov. Met. ii. 
550, &c.) A third Coronis is mentioned among 
the Hyades. (Hygin. Fah. 182.) [L. S.] 

COllO'NUS {koptovds). 1. A son of Apollo 
by Chrysortlie, father of Corax and Lamedon, and 
king of Sieyon. (Paus. ii. 5. § 5.) 

2. A son of Thorsander, grandson of Sisyphus, 
and founder of Coroneia. (Paus. ix. 34. § 5; 
Miiller, Orchom. p. 133, &c.) 

3. A son of (hiencus, was a prince of the Lapi- 
and father of Leonteus and Lyside. lie was 

slain by Heracles. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 7; Muller, 
Orchom. pp. 194., 203.) 

4. The father of the Argonaut Caenous. (Apol¬ 
lod. i. 9. $ 10; comp. Schol. ad A})ollon. Jihod. 

i. 57.) L1-. S.] 

CORREUS, a Gaul, chief of the Rclloviu;i, was 
distinguished by a high spirit of independence and 
an inveterate hatred of the Romans, and was ac¬ 
cordingly Jicknowledged as their commander by 
all the tribes which, together with the lh‘llovaci, 
made war against Caesar in k. c. 51. Correus, 
conducted the campaign with much abilit}', and, 
when he at length met with a decisive defeat, dis¬ 
dained to surrender himself, and fell fighting des¬ 
perately. (llirt. It. G. viii. 5—17.) Lh'* E*] 

CORVI'NIJS, a cognomen in the Valeria gens, 
and merely a longer form of Corvus, the surname 
of M. Valerius. Many writers give Corvimis as 
the surname of M. Valerius himself, {ind his des¬ 
cendants seem to have invariably adoi)ted the form 
Corvimis. [See Coiivi/s.] The Messallae Corvini I 
of the Valeria gens are givmi under Mkssai.la. I 

CORVrNUS, TAURUS STATl'LIUS, con- | 
Pill in A. D. 45 with M. Vinucius. (Dion C’ass, lx. 
25; Phlegon, MinihU. (».) He is probably the 
same as the Statiliiis Corvimis who conspired 
against the emperor Claudius. (Suet. (Uaud. 13.) 

TI. CORUNCA'Nl US, a distinguished Roman 
pontiff and jurist, was descended from a father 
and a grandfather of the same name, but none of 
his ancestors had ever obtained the honours of the 
Roman magistracy. According to a speech of the 
emperor Claudius in Tacitus, the Coruncanii came 
from Camerium {Ann. xi. 21); but Cicero makes 
the jurist a townsman of Tiisciilum {proFUinc. 8). 
Notwithstanding his provincial extraction, this 
novus homo was promoU;d to all the highest offices 
at Rome. (Veil. Pat. ii. 128.) In u. c. 280, he 
was consul with P. Valerius Laevinus, and while 
his colleague was engaged in the commencement of 
the war against Pyrrhus, the province of Etruria 
fell to Coruncanius, who was successful in quell¬ 
ing the remains of disaffection, and entirely de- 
fi'cited the Vulsinienscs and Vulcicntes. For these 
victories he was honoured with a triumph early 
in the following veiu:. After subduing Etruria, 
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he returned towards Rome to aid Laevinus in 
checking the advance of Pyrrhus. (Appian, Samn, 
10. § 3.) In B. f;. 270, he seems to have been 
censor with C. Claudius Canina. Modern writers 
appear to be ignorant of any ancient historical tu;- 
count of this censorship. In l\lrt de verifier les 
Dates^ i. p. 005, Coruncanius is inferred to have 
been censor in the 34th lustrum, from the expres¬ 
sions of Velleius Paterculus (ii. 128), and a Clau¬ 
dius is wanting to complete the seven censors in 
that family mentioned by Suetonius. {Tiber. 1.) 
Seneca {de Fit. Beat. 21) says, that Cato of Utica 
was wont to praise the age of M\ Curius and 
Coruncanius, when it was a censorian crime to 
possess a few thin plates of silver. Niebuhr (iii. 
p. 555) speaks of this censorship as missing; but, 
though it is not mentioned by the epitomizer of 
Livy, we susjiect that tluTO is some classical au¬ 
thority extant concerning it, known to less modern 
scholars, for Panciroli {de. Clar. Interp. p. 21) says, 
that Coruncanius was censor with C. Claudius; 
and Val. Forsterus {Uistni-ia Juris., fol. 41, b.) 
states, that in his censorship the jiopulation in¬ 
cluded in the census amounted to 277,222. 

About n. t:. 254, Coruncanius was created pon- 
tifex maximus, and was the first plebeian who 
ever filled that office (Liv. Fpist. xviii.), although, 
before that time, his brother jurist, P. Sempronius 
Sophus, and other plebeians, had been pontilices. 
(Liv. X. 9.) In B. r. 248, he was appointed dictator 
for the puiqiose of holding the comitia, in order to 
prevent the necessity of recalling either of the con¬ 
suls from Sicily; and he must have died shortly 
afterwards, at a very advanced age (Cic. de ISeneii. 
6), for, in Liv. Epit. xix., Caccilius Metellus is 
j named as pontifex maximus. 

I (’oruncanius was a remarkable man. He lived 
on terms of strict friend.ship with M’. Curius and 
other eminent stal(?.smen of his day. lie was a 
Roman sage (Sapiens), a character more practical 
than that of a (Irecian philosopher, but he was 
sufficiently versed in the learning of the times. 
That philosophy which placed the highest good in 
jilcasure he rejected, and, with M’. Curius, wished 
that the enemies of Rome, Pyrrhus and the Sam- 
nites, could be taught to believe its precepts. He 
was a manly orator; his advice and opinion were 
resjiected in war as well as in peace, and he had 
great influence in the simate as w(^ll as in the pub¬ 
lic as.siunbly. (C'ic. de Oral. iii. 33.) Cicero, who 
often sounds his praises, speaks of him as one of 
those extraordinary persons whose greatness was 
()wiug to a special J*rovidencc. {De Nat. Dear. ii. 
88.) To the highest acquirements of a politician 
he united profound knowledge of pontifical and 
civil law. Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 2. § 38) 
says, that he left behind no writings, but that he 
gave mimy oral opinions, which were handed down 
to remembrance by li;gal tradition. Cicero says, 
that the Pontiticum Commentarii afforded proof of 
his .surpassing abilities {Brut. 14); and, in the trea¬ 
tise de Dpibus (ii. 21), he cites one of his memo¬ 
rabilia. Another of his legal fragments is preserved 
by Pliny. {II. N. viii. 51. s. 77.) It might be 
supposed from a passage in Seneca {Ep. 114), that 
writings of Coruncanius were extant in his time, 
for he there ridicules the affectation of orators, 
who, thinking Gracchus and Crassus and Curio 
too modern, went back to the language of the 12 
Tables, of Appius, and of Coruncanius. 

There is a passage relating to Coruncanius in 
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Pomponius (Dig. 1. tit. 2. s. 8. ^ which has 
given occasion to much controvtu’sy. Jle says 
that Coruncanius was the first who pitijlicly pro¬ 
fessed law, since, before his time, jurists en¬ 
deavoured to conceal the jus civile, and gave their 
lime, not to students, but to those who wanted 
their advice. Tlie statement as to the early con¬ 
cealment of the law has b(‘en supposed to be 
fabulous (Piichta, i. p. 3(n); but 

here it is proper to distinguish bctw(;en the rules 
applicable to ordinary dealings on the one hand, 
and th(i technical regulations of tin; calendar, of 
proccdun^ and i>f religious rites, on the other. 
lSchrader(in Hugo’s CiW/. /!/«//. v. p. 187) assumes 
that it was usual for jurists before Coruncanius t(» 
admit patrician students—those at least who were 
destined for the college of pontiffs—to learn law 
by being present at their consulUitions with their 
clients. Jit; further thinks that Coruncanius did 
not profess to give any systematic or peculiar in¬ 
struction in the theory of law, and certainly there 
are passages w'hich })rove that such theoretic in¬ 
struction was not common in the time of Cicero. 
(Cic. Brut. 8.0, da Amic. 1, da Lati. i. 4, da OJf \ ii. 
18.) Schrader therefore comes to the conclusion, 
that Coruncanius first puhliali/ professed law only 
in this sense, that he was the first to allow pla- 
liaiavs .and patricians in liscriminately to learn law 
by attending his consultjitions. 'i'his interpreta¬ 
tion, though it is ingenious, and has found favour 
wdth Hugo {R. R. (L p. 4(i0) and Zinimern {R. 
R. (i. i. § a]>poars to us to Ik‘ very str.aincd, 
and we think Pomponius must havt* meant to con- 
veyi whetlier rightly or wrongly, fn'Rt, tliat before 
C'onmcanius, it was not usual for jurists to take 
pupils ; and, secondly, that the pupils of Corunc.a- 
nius were not left to gain knowledge merely by 
seeing business tnansactod and hearing or reading 
th(i opinions given by their master to those who 
consulted him, but that tlu'y receiv(;d special in¬ 
struction in the general doctrines of law. 

'J'he two Coruncanii who were sent n. c, 228 as 
ambassadors from Jtome to I’cjita, queen of Illy- 
ricuin, to complain of tlu; maritime depredjitions of 
her subjects, and one of whom at least was put to 
death by her aiders, wore jirobably the sons of the 
jurist. (Appi.an, de. Ralms lllyr. 7 ; Polyb. ii. 8 ; 
IMiii. //. N. xxxiv. ().) lly Polybius they are 
calh*d (’aius and Hucius; by Pliny, P. Junius and 
Tiberius. 

Titus for Tiberius, and Coruncanus for Corun¬ 
canius, are ordinary cornijitions of the jurist’s name. 

(Kutilius, Vitae JCtorum, c. ; Heineccius, 
JJisL Jur, (%v. § 118; Scliwejipe, R. R. G. § 127; 
L. A. Wurffel, Bpisl. de Ti. Curmmmut^ Hal. 
1740.) fj. T. G.l 

CORVUS, a surname in the Aquillia and Va¬ 
leria gentes. In the latter, the Icmgtheiied fonn 
Corvinus was adopted after the tiuu; of M. Vak;- 
rius Corvus. [See below. No. 8, and Cohvinus.] 

1. L. Aquillius Corvu.s, consular tribune in 
B. c. .^88. (Idv. vi. 4.) 

2. M, Vai-kiuit.s Couvus, one of the most illms- 
trious men in the early history of the republic, 
was bom about ii. c. 871 in the midst of the stnig- 
gles attending the Licinian laws. Being a mcniher 
of the great Valerian house, he had an early oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing himself, and we accord¬ 
ingly find him serving in b. c. 84.0 as militsiry tri¬ 
bune in the army of the consul L. Fnrius Caniillus 
in his campaign against the Gauls. His celebrated 
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exploit in tins w.ar, from which he obtained the 
surname of “ Corvus,” or “ Raven,” is, like many 
other of the achievements of the early Roman he¬ 
roes, mingled with fable. A Gallic warrior of 
gigantic size challenged to single combat any one 
of the Romans. It was accepted by Valerius after 
obtaining the consent of the consul, .'ind as he was 
commencing the comlKit, a ravtm settled upon his 
helmet, and, as often as he attacked the Gaul, the 
raven flow at the face of tlie foe, till at length the 
barbarian fidl by the sword of Valerius. A genend 
battle then ensued, in which the Gauls were en¬ 
tirely defeated. The consul presented Valerius 
with ten oxen and a golden crown, and the grate¬ 
ful people elected him, in his absence, consul for 
the next year, though he w.as only twenty-three 
ycar.s of age. He w.as coiisid in n. c. 848 with 
L. Popillius Laenas. There was peace in that 
year both at home and abroad : a triiaty was made 
with Cartlmge. (lav. vii. 2(1, 27 ; Gell. ix. 11 ; 
Val. Max. viii. 1.'). § 5; luitrop. ii. (i.) 

In B. c. 34() Corvus was consul a second time 
with C. Poetelius Libo. He carried on war .'igidnst 
the Volsci, defeated them in battle, and then took 
Satricum, which In; burnt to tin; ground with the 
exception of the teinphi of Mater Matuta. He 
obtained a triumph on lii.s return to Rome. (Liv. 
vii. 27; Censorin. de Die Nut. 17.) 

In B. c. 848 Corvus w.'is consul a third time 
with A. Coriu'lius (!ossus Arvina. Young as he 
was, ('orvus was already n-garded as one of the 
very first generjvls of the republic, luid the skate 
therefore lookt'd up to him to conduct the war 
against the Samniles, which had broken out in 
this year. His poj)nlarity with the soldiers was 
as great as his military talents, and lu^ consequently 
possessed unbounded influence over his troops. He 
was distinguislnal by a kind and amiable dis}) 08 i- 
tion, like the oilier members of his house; and in 
the camp he was in the habit of competing wdtli 
the common soldiers in the athletic games which 
amused their leisure hours. It was fortunate for 
the Romans that they had such a general in the 
great struggle they were now entering upon. After 
a hard-fought and most bloody battle, Corvus en¬ 
tirely defeated the Samniles on mount Gaums 
above Cumae: a battle whicli, as Niebuhr remarks, 
seldom as it is mentioned, is one of the most me¬ 
morable in the history of the world, hince it was .a 
prtisage of the residt of the great cont(‘st which had 
then begun between Sabellians and Latins for the 
sovereignty of the world. Meanwhile the colleague 
of (Jorvus had been in the greatest danger in the 
mountain passes near Caudium, w'here the Romans 
met with such a disaster twenty-one years after¬ 
wards ; but the army was saved by the valour of 
P. Decius. Corvus seems to have joined his col¬ 
league shortly after winds, and with their united 
forces, or with his own alone, he gained another 
hrilliant victory over the Sainnites near Suessula. 
Forty thousand shields of those who had been 
slain or liail fled, and a hundred and seventy stan¬ 
dards are said to have been jiiled up before the 
consul. His triumph on his return to Rome w'as 
the most hrilliant that the Romans had yet seen. 
Corvus gained these two great victories in his 
twenty-ninth year, and he is another instance of 
the fact which we so frequently find in history, 
that the greatest military talents arc mostly deve¬ 
loped at an early age. (Liv. vii. 28—39 ; Appian, 
Sumn, 1.) 
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In the year following, b. c. 342, Corvue was 
appointed dictator in consequence of the mutiny of 
tlie army. The legions stationed at Capua and 
the surrounding Ctimpanian towns had openly re¬ 
belled, marched against Rome, and pitched their 
camp within eight miles of the city. Here they 
were met by Corvus at the lu;ad of an army; but 
before proceeding to use force, he offered them 
peace. This was accepted by the soldiers, who 
could place implicit confidence in their favourite 
general and a member likewise of the Valerian 
house. Through his influence an amnesty was 
granted to the soldiers; and this was followed by 
the enactment of several important laws. Another 
account, however, of this revolt has been preserved, 
and the whole subject has beem investigated by 
Niebuhr (iii. p. C3, &c.) at great length. (Liv. vii. 
40—4-2.) 

In B. c. 333 Corvus was elected consul a fourth 
time with M. Atiliiis Regulus, since tlie Sidici- 
iiians had joined the Ausonians of (’ales, and the 
senate was anxious that the war should be en¬ 
trusted to a general on whom they could entirely 
depend. The consuls accordingly did not draw 
lots for their provinces, and that of Cales was 
given to Corvus. He did not disappoint their ex¬ 
pectations. Calcs was taken by stonn, and, in 
coiiserpumce of the irnporbince of its situation, the 
Romans settled there a colony of 2,300 men. 
('lorvus obtaimul the honour of a triumph, and also 
the surname of Caleims from the conquest of the 
town. (Liv. viii. 1 (i.) 

With the exception of the years n. c. 332 
and 320, in which he lacted as interrex (viii. 17, 
ix. 7), we do not hear of Corvus again for several 
years. The M. Valerius, who was one of the le¬ 
gates of the dictator L. Papirius Cursor in the 
great battle fouglit against the Samnites in b. c. 
309, is probably the same as our Corvus, since 
Livy says, that he was created praetor for the 
fourth time as a reward for his services in this 
battle, and we know that (’orvus held curulc dig¬ 
nities twenty-one times, (ix. 40, 41.) 

In B. c. 301, in consequence of the dangers 
which threatened Rome, Corvus, who was then in 
his 70th year, was again summoned to the dicta¬ 
torship. Etruria was in arms, and the Marsi, one 
of the most warlike of the neighbouring people, 
had also risen. Hut the genius of Corvus again 
triumphed. 'I’he Marsi were defeated in kittle; 
several of their fortified towns, Milionia, Plestimi, 
and Fresilia, were taken ; and the Marsi w<;re 
glad to have their ancient alliance renewed on the 
forfeiture of part of their land. Having thus 
quickly finished the war against the Marsi, Corvus 
inarched into Etruria; but, before commencing 
active operations, he had to return to Rome to re¬ 
new the auspices. In his absence, his master of 
the horse was atracked by the enemy while on a 
foraging expedition, and was shut up in his camp 
with the loss of several of his men and some mili¬ 
tary standards. This disaster caused the greatest 
terror at Rome ; a “justitium” or univcrsial cessor 
tion from business was proclaimed, and the gates 
and walls were manned and guarded as if the ene¬ 
my were at hand. But the arrival of Corvus in 
the camp soon changed the posture of affairs. The 
Etruscans were defeated in a great battle; and an¬ 
other triumph wjis added to tlie laurels of Corvus. 
(x. 3-5.) 

In B. c. 300, Corvus was elected consul for the 
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fifth time with Q. Appuleius Pansa. The state 
of affairs at home rather than those abroad led to 
his election this year. There must have been se¬ 
vere struggles between the two orders for some 
time previously, and probably both of them looked 
to Corvus as the man most likely to bring matters 
to an amicable settlement. During hi,s fifth con¬ 
sulship the Ogulnian law was passed, by which 
the colleges of pontiffs and augurs were thrown 
open to the plebeians. The consul himself renew¬ 
ed the law of his ancestor respecting the right of 
appeal ( provocatio) to the people, and rendiwed it 
more certain to be observed by affixing a definite 
punishment for any magistrate who transgressed 
it. (x. 5, 6’—9.) 

In B. c. 299 Cor\ms was elected consul a sixth 
time in ])lace of T. Manlius Torquatus, who had 
been killed bj' a fall from his horse while engaged 
in the Etruscan war. The death of so great a 
man, and the superstitious feeling attending it, 
induced the pooj)le unanimously to appoint ('orvus 
I to the vacant office. The Etruscans, who had 
been elated by the death of I’orquatus, no sooner 
heard of the arrival of Orvus, than they kept 
close within their fortifications, nor could he pro- 
A'oke them to risk a battle, although he set whole 
villages on fire. (x. 11.) 

From this time, Corvus retired from public life ; 
but he lived nearly thirty y<*ars longer, and reach¬ 
ed the age of a hundred. His health was sound 
and vigorous to the last, and he is frequently re¬ 
ferred to by the later Roman writers as a memor¬ 
able example of the favours (»f fortune. He was 
twice dictator, six times consul, and had filled the 
curule chair twenty-one times. He* lived to see 
Pyrrhus driven out of Italy, and the dominion of 
Home firmly established in the peninsula. He 
died about b. c. 217, seven years before the 
commencement of the first Jennie war. ((!ic. do 
Seued. 17; Val. Max. viii. 13. 1 ; Plin. II. 

vii. 48. s. 49; Niebuhr, iii. p. 1*24.) 

A statue of Valerius Corvus tvas erected by 
Augustus in his own forum along with the statues 
of the other great Homan heroes. ((Jcdl. ix. 11 ; 
comp. Suet. 31.) 

2. M. Valerius M. f. M. n. Maximus Cdr- 
viNUS, son apparently of the* ])receding, was consul 
with (^. Caedicius Noctua in b. c. 289; but his 
name ocairs onlv in the Fasti. 

CCRYBANTES. [Caueiri and Cybklb.] 
CORYTHA (KufpvKla or Koupuicfs), a nymph, 
who became by Apollo the mother of Lycorus or 
Lycorens, and from whom the Corycian cave in 
mount Parnassus was believed to have derived its 
name. (Paus. x. 8. § 2, 32. § 2.) The plural, 
Coryciae, is applied to the daughters of Pleistus. 
(AiK)llon. Rhod. ii. 710; Ov. Mel. i. 320, Ileroid. 
XX. 221.) [L. S.j 

CO'RYDUS (KdpuSos), a surname of Apollo, 
under which the god had a temple eighty stadia 
from Corone, on the sea-coast. (Paus. iv. 34. § 
4, &c.) [L. S.] 

CO'RYLAS. [CoTvs, No. 1.] 

CORYPHAEA (Kopn^afa), the goddess who 
inhabits the summit of the mountiiin, a surname of 
Artemis, under which she had a temple on mount 
Coryphaeon, near Epidaurus. (Paus. ii. 28. § 2.) 
It is also applied to designate the highest or 
supreme god, and is consequently given as an epi¬ 
thet to Zeus. (Paus. ii. 4. § 3.) [L. S.] 

CdRYPHA'SIA (Kopvcpacria), a surmune of 
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Athena, derived from the promontory of Corypha- 
sion« on which she had a sanctuary. (Paus. iv. 
36. § 2.) [L. S.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA (Kopu0a\Xfa), a surname of 
Artemis at Sparta, at whose festival of the Tithe- 
nidia the Spsirtan boys were carried into her sanc¬ 
tuary. (Athen. iv. p. 13.9.) [L. S.] 

CO'RYTIIUS (K(ipu0os). 1. An Italian hero, 
a son of Jupiter, and husband of Electra, the 
daughter of Atlas, by whom he became the father 
of .Tasius and Dardanus. He is described as king 
of Tuscia, and as the founder of Cory thus. (Cor¬ 
tona; Serv. ad Aen. iii, 167, yji. 207, x. 719.) 

2. A son of Paris and Oenone. He loved 
Helena and was behtved by her, and was therefore 
killed by his own father. (Parthen. Erot. 34.) 
According to other tniditions, Oenone made use of 
him for the purpose of provoking the jealousy of 
Paris, and thereby causing the ruin of Helena. 
(f!onon, Narrat. 22 ; 'J'zotz. ad Lyeoph. 57.) 
Cithers again call Corythus a son of Paris by 
Helena. (Dictys. Cret. v. 5.) There arc four 
other mythical personages of tliis name. (Ptolem. 
Heph. ii, p. 311 ; Ov. Met. v. 125, xii. 290; Paus. 
i. 4. (^6.) IL. S.] 

COSCO'NTA GENS, plebeian. Members of 
this gens are first nicntioTied in the second Punic 
war, but none over obtained tlie honours of the 
consulship : the first who held a curule office was 
M. Cosconius, praetor in n. c. 135. j Cosconius.] 

COSCO'NIUS. 1. M. Cosconius, military 
tribune in the army of tin; praetor P. C^uinctilius 
Varus, fell in the liattle fought with Mago in the 
land of the Insubrian (iaulB, n. c. 203. (Liv. xxx. 
Ifi.) 

2. M. ('!osroNius, perhaps grandson of the pre¬ 
ceding, praetor in ij. c. 135, fought successfully 
with the Scordisci in Thrace. (Liv. Epit. 56.) 

3. C. Chisc’ONius, praetor in the Social war, 

B. c. 39, distinguished himself in the command of 
on<? of the Roman armies. According to Livy 
{Epit. 75) Cosconius and Lucccius defeated the 
Samnites in batth;, slew Marius Eguatius, the 
most distinguished of the ciuimy’s generals, and 
received the surremler of very many towns. Ap- 
pian {D. C. i. 52) says, that Cosconius burnt Sala- 
})ia, took possession of Cannae, and then proceeded 
to besiege Canusium; but a Sainnite anny came 
to the relief of the town, which defeated Cosconius 
and obliged him to fall back upon Cannae. Tre- 
batius, the Samnite general, following up bis ad¬ 
vantage, crossed the Aufidus, but was attacked, 
immediately after his passage of the river, by Cos¬ 
conius, defeated with a loss of 15,000 men, and 
fled with the remnant to Canusium. Hereupon, 
Cosconius marched into the territories of the Lari- 
nates, Venusini, and Apulians, and conquered the 
Poediculi in two days. Most modern commenta¬ 
tors identify Egnatius and Trebatius, suid suppose 
that Appian has made a mistake in the name 
(Sch weigh, owf /.e.); but Livy and Appian 

probably speak of two different battles. 

The above-named Cosconius .seems to be the 
same with the C. Cosconius who was sent into 
Illyricum, with the title of proconsul, about «. u. 
78, and who conquered a great part of Dalmatia, 
took Salonae, and, after concluding the war, re¬ 
turned to Rome at the end of two years’ time. 
(Eutrop. vi. 4; Oros. v. 23; comp. Cic. pro CLu~ 
ent. 35.) 

4. C. Cosconius Calidianus, adopted from 
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the Calidia gens, a Roman orator of little merit, 
distinguished for his vehement action and gesticu¬ 
lation (Cic. Brut. 69), is perhaps the same person 
as the preceding or succeeding. 

5. C. Cosconius, praetor in b. c. 63, the same 
year that Cicero was consul, obtained in the fol¬ 
lowing year the province of Further Spain, with 
the title of proconsul, and was, it seems, on his 
return accused of extortion, but acquitted. He 
was one of the twenty commissioners appointed 
in B. c. 59 to carry into execution the agrarian 
law of Julius Caesar for dividing the public lands 
in Campania, but he died in this year, and his 
vac<aiit place was offered to Cicero by Caesar, who 
wished to withdraw him from the threatened at¬ 
tack of Clodius. This offer, however, was refused 
by Cicero. (Cic. pro Sufi. 14, in Vatin. 5 ; comp. 
Val. Max. viii. 1. ^ 8; Cic. ad Ait. ii. 19, ix. 2, a ; 
Quintil. xii. 1. $ 16.) 

6. C, C()S(’OMi:s, tribune of the plebs in B. c. 
59, when he w.as one of the colleagues of P, Vati- 
nius, aedilc in 57, and one of the judices in the 
following 3 'ear, 56, in the trial of P. Sextius. In 
the same .year, C. Cato, tin; tribune ol‘ the plebs, 
purchased of Ojsconius sonu? bestiarii which the 
latter had undoubtedly exhibited the year before 
in the gimies of his aedilesliip. It seems that 
Cosconius subsequently obtained the a(>dile«hip, 
for Plutarch staUiS, that Cosconius and (ialba, two 
men of praetorian rank, were murdered by Cao- 
sar’s solfli<!rs in the mutiny in Campania, B. c. 47, 
and w'c know of no otluw Cosconius who is likely 
to have been praetor, ((’ic. in Vatin. 7, ad. Q. Er. 
ii. 6; Pint. (fars. 51 ; comp. Dion. Cass. xlii. 52, 
fiovXfvrds 8do.) 

7. Cosconius, a writer of Epigrams in the time 
of Martial, attacked the latter on account of the 
length of his epigrams and their lascivious nature. 
He is severely handled in two epigrams of Martial, 
(ii. 77, iii. 6.9; comp. W'eicliert, Buitarum Latin- 
orum licliquiav^ p. 2-19, Ac.) 

Varro speaks (A. A. vi. 36, 8.9, ed. Miiller) of a 
Cosconius who wroti’i a grammatical work and an¬ 
other oil “Actiones,” but it is uncertain who he 
was. 

It is also doubtful to which of the Cosconii the 
folhswing coin refers. It contains on the ob¬ 
verse the head of Pallas, with L. Cose. M. f., 
and on the reverse Mars driving a chariot, with 
L. Lie. Cn. Dom. It is therefore supposed that 
this Cosconius was a triumvir of the mint at the 
time that L. Licinius and Cn. Domitius held one 
of the higher magistracies; and as we find that 
they were censors in b. c. 92, the coin is referred 
to tliat year. (Eckhel. v. p. 196.) 



COSINGAS, a Thracian chief, and priest of 
Juno, whose stratagem for securing the obedience 
of his people is related by Polyaenus. {Stratag, 
vii. 22.) [P. S.] 

COSMAS (Koo-joas), a celebrated physician, 
saint, and martyr, who lived in the third and 
fourth centuries after Christ. He is said to have 
been the brother of St. Damianus, with whose 
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immc his own is constantly associated, and under 
wliich article the particulars of their lives and 
deaths are mentioned. A medical pn'seription 
attributed to them is preserved by Amaldus V^il- 
lanovanus {Antidot. p. 4.^)3, in Opera^ ed. Basil. 
ISltr)), and there are several (Ireek homilies still 
extant in MS., written nr piv'ached in their honour. 
Their memory is observed by the Greek and Ro¬ 
man Churches on the 27th of September. {Acta 
Sanct.^ Sept. vol. vii. ]». 42b; BiJrner, De Cosnia et 
Dam ,.. Commcnlatin,, TIelmest. 17.^>1,4to.; Fabric. 
Jtlhl. Or. vol. ix. p. tib, xiii. 12JI, cd. vet.; Bzovius, 
Nomcnclator Samiorum J*rn/'fssint/n Mcdiaoruiu; 
CarpzoviuB, Dc Alcdic.is alt Dcch'da pro Sanrtis 
huhitis.) [W. A. G.] 

COSMAS (Koo-jiiay), of .lEiirsALEM, a monk, 
the friend a7id companion of .lohn of Pamasciis, 
and afterwards bishop of Maiuma in Pabistine 
(about A. n. 7'1.'>), was the most celebnited com- 
])oser of hymns in the (ireek church, and obtained 
the surname ofAniong^ Ills compositions 
was a version (Ofip/iair/s) of tlie P,s;ilins of David 
in lambic metre. Many of his hymns exist in 
MS., but no com])lete edition of them has been 
pulilished. Fabricius mentions, as a rare book, an 
Aldine edition of some of thi'in. Thirteen of them 
are firinted in Galhuidi's y^/VVio/A. ]‘<tfruin. Several 
of the hymns of (’osmas are acrostics. (Said. s. v. 
’Icudj/erjv d Aafiaaicrti^os ; Faliric. DM. (iravc. xi. 
pp. ]7.'l—Ibl, viii. find.) [P-S.] 

COSMAS (KfKTjLtav), commonly called Indico- 
I'l.icnsTES (Indian navigator), an F^ryptian monk, 
who flourished in the rei^n of .lustinian, about 
A. 1). In early life he followed the employ¬ 

ment f)f a nu'rchant, and was extensively engaged 
in traflic. He navigated the Red Sea, advanced 
to Indi.’i, visited various nations, Fthiopia, Syria, 
Arabist, Persia, and almost all places of the Fast. 
Imjielled, as it would app(‘ar, more by curiosity 
than by desire of gain, eager to inspect the habits 
and manners of distant people, he carried on a 
commerce amid dangers sufficient to appal the most 
advi'iiturous. 'J’here is abundant reason for bev- 
lieving, that he was an attentive observer of every 
thing that met his eye, and that he carefully 
registered his remarks upon the scenes and objects 
which pre.sented themselves. But a migratory life 
became irksome. After many years sjumt in this 
manner, he bade adieu to worldly occupations, took 
up his residence in a monastery, and devoted him¬ 
self to a contemplative life. Possessed of multifa¬ 
rious knowledge acquired in many lands, and 
doubtless learned according to the standard of his 
times, he began to embody his information in 
books. His chief Avork is his Toiroypatpia Xpia- 
TiaviKij^ Topogruphia Christiana, sive (’hristiano- 
nim Gpinio de Mundo,’’ in twelve books. The last 
book, as hitherto published, is imperfect at the end. 
The object of the treatise is to shew, in opposition 
to the universal opinion of astronomers, that the 
earth is not spherical, but an extended surface. 
The arguments adduced in proof of such a position 
are drawn from Scripture, reason, testimony, and 
the authority of the fathers. Weapons of every 
kind are employed against the prevailing theory, 
and the earth is affirmed to be a vast oblong jdain, 
its length from east to west being more than twice 
its breadth, the whole enclosed by the ocean. The 
only value of the work consists in the geographical 
and historical information it contains. Its author 
describes in general with great accuracy the situa- 
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tion of countries, the manners of their people, their 
iiiode.s of commercial intercourse, the nature and 
projierties of plants and animals, and many other 
particulars of a like kind, which serve to throw 
light on the Scriptures. His illustrations, which 
are far from being methodically arranged, touch 
upon subjects the most diverse. lie speaks, for 
example, of the locality where the Israelites passed 
through tlu! Red Sea, their garments in the wilder¬ 
ness, the terr<!strial paradise, the epistle to the 
Hebrews, the birthday of the Lord, the rite of 
baptism, the catholic epistles, Egyptian hierogly¬ 
phics, the state of*the (hiristians in India, their 
bishops, priests, &c. But the most curious and 
intere.sting piece of antifjuarian information relates 
to that celebnited monument of antiquity which 
was placed at the entranci: of the city Adulite, con¬ 
sisting of a royal seat of white marble consecrated 
to Mars, with the images of H ercules and Mercury 
sculptured u}>on it. On every side of this monu¬ 
ment (iivek letters were written, and an ample 
inscription liad Ijeen added, as has been gene¬ 
rally supposed, by Ptolemy II. Fiiergctes (». c. 
247-222). This was copied by Cosmas, and is 
given, with notes, in the second book of the 
Topography. It appears, however, from tin; re¬ 
searches of Mr. Salt, that (.-osmas has made two 
different inserijitions into one, and that while the 
first part refers to Ptolemy Euergides, the second 
relates to some Ethiopian king, whose conquests 
are commemorated on the inscription. The author 
also inserts in the work, in illustration of his sen¬ 
timents, astronomical figures and tables. We meet 
too with several passages from writings of the 
fatluwH now lost, and fragments of epistles, espe¬ 
cially from Athanasius. 

Photius (cod. oG) reviewed this production with¬ 
out mentioning the writer’s name, probably because 
it was not in the copy he bad before him. He 
speaks of it under the titles of Xpicrriavov ^iSKos^ 
‘‘ Christianorum liber, Expositio in Octateuchum 
the former, as containing the opinion of (fliristians 
concerning the earth ; the latter, because the first 
jiart of the work treats of the tabernacle of Moses 
and other things describiul in the Pentateuch. The 
same writer aflirms, that many of C-osmas’s narra¬ 
tives are fabulous. I’lic monk, however, ndates 
events as they were commonly received and viewed 
in his own time. His diction is plain and familiar. 
So far is it from ajquoaching elegance or elevation, 
that it is evi*n below mediocrity. He did not aim 
at pompous or polished jihraseology ; and in several 
places he modestly acknowledges that his mode of 
expression is honudy and inelegant. 

Manuscrijits vary much in the contents of the 
work. It was comiiosed at different times. At 
first it consisted of five books ; but in consequence 
of various attacks, the author added the remaining 
seven at different periods, enlarging, correcting, 
and curtailing, so as bt'st tfi meet the arguments of 
those who still contended that the earth was sphe¬ 
rical. This accounts for the longer and shorter 
forms of the production in different manuscript 
copies. The entire treatise was first published by 
Bernard de Montfaucon, from a MS. of the tenth 
century, in Greek and Latin, in his CoUectio Nova 
Datrurn et Scriptorum Oraecorum^ fob, Paris, 170G, 
vol. ii. pp. 113—34G, to which the editor prefixed 
an able and learned preface. 'i bis is the best 
edition. It is also printed in the DMiotheca Vett. 
Patrum edited by Qallandi, Yen. 1765, vol. ix. 
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We learn from Cosmas himself, that he com¬ 
posed a Universal Cosmography, as also Astronomi¬ 
cal tahlps, in whicli the motions of the stars were 
described. He was likewise the author of a Com¬ 
mentary on the Canticles and an exposition on the 
Psalms. These are now lost. Leo Allatius thinks 
that he wrote the Chronicon Alcxandrinuni; but 
it is more correct to affirm, with Cave, that tlie 
aiitlior of the Chronicle borrowed largely from 
Cosmas, copying without scruple, and in the same 
words, many of liis observations. (Montfaucon, 
A^ora Collcctio Pair, el Scripior. Gnmior. vol. ii.; 
Cave, J/isforia JJtcraria, vol. i. pp. 515-Hi, Oxford, 
1740; Fabric. liihl. Graec. vol. iv. p. 255.) f S.D.J 
(-'OSM AS, a Oraeco-Roman jurist, usually named 
Cosmas Maoisteu, probably because he filhid the 
office of magister officif)rum under Romanus Senijir; 
although Reiz, in the index of proj)er names sub¬ 
joined to his edition of llarmenoj)ulus in the sup- 
plenumtary volume «)f Meermann’s Thes;iurus, is 
inclined to think that Magister was a family sur¬ 
name. In Tjeunclavius (./. G. R. ii. pp. lO’O, 1(>7) 
are two of Cosmas in the style of 

imperial constitutiojis, as if he Jiad been authorized 
by Itomanus to fraint* l(!gal regulations. It further 
appears from a Novell of Romanus, published in 
the collection of Leunclavius (ii. p. 158), that 
C’osmas was emj»loycd by the emperor in tin? com¬ 
position of Jiis laws. Jleih.e Asseinaui {Uihl.Jar. 
Grienl. lib. ii. c. 2!), pp. 582—584) is disposed to 
ascribe to Cosmas a h>gal work wliich is preserv(*d 
in manuscript in tlic Royal Library at Vienmu It 
is a system or com|)endium of law, divided into 
50 tithis, and compiled in tin; first year of Romanus 
Senior (a. n. 010 or J)20) under the name 
po/xtav rwv €U ircToptf) iKTidepeuwv. (Lambccius, 
(hmnuait. in liihl. Vindoh. vi. }». 88; Zuchiiriae, 
JJist. ,/. G. R. § 87.) Tlie preface and tit. 1 of 
thi.s work were lirst published by Zachariae iu his 
edition of the Procheiron of Basileius (o Trp6x^ipos 
p6p.os, lleidelb. 1887). Cedreiius (in Constantino 
ct Romano) mentions Cosmas as a patricius and 
logotheta dromi, the hippodromus being the name 
of the higlu’st court of justice iu Constantinople. 
JIanncnopuhis, in tin? preface to bi.s Ilexabiblus, 
acknowledges his obligations to the Romaica of 
Magister (to 'Vo>pdiica too Mayiarpov Aeyu/uepa)^ 
and .lac. Codefroi sujiposes that Cosmas is in(?ant. 
In this, as in most other (piestions in the history 
of (iraeco-Roman law, tiiere is great difficulty iu 
arriving at the truth; but we believe the Magister 
referred to by Jlarmenopiilus to be I'histathius 
Patricius Romanus. (Reiz, ad Jlannenop. in Mcenn. 
'This. viii. p. (>, n. 8, ib. jip. 851.9, 480; Pohl, ad 
Snares. Noiit. liusil. p. 1.'), n. (d), ib. p. 52, n. (x); 
Zachariae, Hist. Jar. G. R. § 41.) [J. T. G. | 

COSMAS (Koapds), a Monk, according to the 
title in Brunck’s Anal-ecla, but according to that 
in Stephen’s edition of the Planudean Anthology, 
a mechanician, is the author of one epigram in the 
Greek Anthology. (Anab. iii. p. 127 ; .Lacobs, iv. 
p. 98.) Whether he is the same person as Cosmas 
Indicopleus'J'es, or as the Cosmas of Jeiiusa- 
LEM, or whether he was different from both, is 
altogether uncertain. [P. S. | 

CO'SROES, king of Parthia. [ArsacksXXV.] 
CO'SROES, king of Persia. [Sassanidak.] 
COSSI'NIIJS, the name of a Roman family 
which came from Tibur. None of its members 
ever obtained any of the higher offices of the state. 
1. L. CossiNius, of Tibur, received the Roman 
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franchise in consequence of the condemnation of 
T. Caelius, whom he had accused. (Cic. pro Balb. 
23.) He is perhaps the same as the Cossinius 
who was one of the legates in the army of the 
praetor P. Varinius, and who fell in battle against 
Spartacus, b. c. 73. (Pint. Cra^s. 9.) 

2. L. Cos.siNii 7 s, a Roman knight and son of 
the preceding (Cic. pro lialb. 23), was a friend of 
Cicero, Atticus, and Varro. Cicero mentions his 
death in b. c. 45, and expresses his gri(;f at liis 
loss. (Cic. ad Ait. i. 19, 20, ii. 1, ad Fum. xiii. 
23; Varr. R. JL ii. 1; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 48.) 

.8. L. CossiNii'.s ANCiiiALirs, a freednian of 
No. 2, is recommended by Cictii’o to Ser. Sulpiciius 
in n. 48. (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 23.) 

4. Co.ssiNius, a Roman knight and a friend of 
Nero’s, was poisoned by mistake by an higyptian 
physician, whom tin? emperor had sent for in order 
to cure his friend. (Plin. //. N. xxix. 4. s. 80.) 

COSSUS, the name of a patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens. This family produced many illus¬ 
trious men in the fifth century besfore tJie Cliristiaii 
aera, but jifterwards sunk into oblivion. The name 
“Cossus” was afterwards revived as a jiraenomen 
in the family of the Liintuli, who belonged to the 
same gens. The Cossi and JMaluginenses woro 
probjibly one family originally, for at first both 
these surnames are united, as lor instance, in tho 
case of Ser. (’orneliuK Cossus Maluginensis, consul 
ill B. c. 485. [Maluginensis.] Afterwards, 
however, the Cossi and Maluginenses became two 
separabi families. 

1. Skii. Cornelius M. f. Ij. n. C()s.sus, one of 
the tlins? considar tribunes in B. c. 4 3-1, though other 
authorities assign consuls to this year. (Died. xii. 
58 ; Liv. iv. 28.) 

2. Seh. Cornelius (M. f. L. n.) Cossus, pro¬ 
bably brother of the preceding, was consul in B. c. 
428 with T. Quinctius Pennus Cincinnatus II., and 
two years afU'rwards, b. c. 42(), one of tlie four 
consular tribum>vs, when he was entrusted with 
the care of tin* city, while his three colleagues had 
the conduct of the war against Veil, But the 
latter having met with a repulse, Cossus nominated 
Miun. Aeiiiilius Mamercinus dictator, who in liis 
turn appointed Cossus master of the horse. 

It was this (lossus who killed Lar Tolumnius, 
the king of the Veii, in single combat, and dedi¬ 
cated his spoils in the temple of Jupiter Feretrius— 
the second of the three instances in which the spolia 
opiiiia were won. But tin; 3 car in which Tolum- 
iiius was slain, \vas a subject of dispute even in 
antiquity. Livy following, as he says, all his 
authorities, places it in 11 . u. 487, nine years before 
the consulship of Cossus, when he was military 
tribune in the army of Mam. Aemilius Mnmerci- 
iius, who is said to have been dictator in that year 
likewise. At the same time the historian brings 
forward several reasons why this was improbable, 
and mentions in particular that Augustus had dis¬ 
covered a linen breastplate in the temple of J upiter 
Feretrius, on which it was stated that the consul 
Cossus had won these spoils. But as the year of 
Cossus’ consulsiiip was, according to the annalists, 
one of pestilence and dearth witliout any military 
operations, it is probable that Tolumnius was slain 
by Cossus in the year of his consular tribunate, 
when he was master of the horse, especially since 
it is expressly placed in that year by some writers. 
(Val. Max. iii. 2. § 4 ; Aur. Viet, de Vir. 111. 25.) 
Ill dedicating the spoils, Cossus would have added 
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the title of consul, either on account of his having 
filled that dignity or in consideration of his holding 
at the time the consular tribunate. (Liv. iv. 1.0,20, 
30—32; Plut. Jiomul. 16, MarcalL 8; Niebuhr, 
ii. p. 458, &c.; Propert. iv. 10. 23, &c., who gives 
quite a different account.) 

3. P. Cornelius A. f. P. n. Cosstts, consular 
tribune in b. c. 415. (Liv. iv. 4D ; Diod. xiii. 34.) 

4. Cn. Cornelius A. f. M. n. Cossus, consular 
tribune in b. c. 414, and consul in 40.0 with L. 
Inirius Modullinns IT., the year in which plebeian 
<(na('st()r.s were first created. (Liv. iv. 40, 54 ; 
Diod. xiii. 38.) 

5. A. Cornelius A. f. M. n. Cossi's, brother 
of No. 4, consul in b. u. 413 with L. Furius Ale- 
dulliniis. (Liv. iv. 51 ; Diod. xiii. 43.) 

G. P. CUiiiNELius A. F. M. N. Cossus, brother 
of Nos. 4 and 5, consular tribune in n. c. 408, in 
which year a dictator was aj)i)ointcd on account of 
the war with the Volsci and Aequi. (Liv. iv. 50; 
Diod. xiii. 104.) 

7. P. Cornulit:s M. f. L. n. TIutilus Cossits, 
dictator in n. c. 408, <lef(“at(‘d the V'olsci near An- 
tium, laid waste* their territory, took by storm a 
fort near lake Fucinus, I)y which he made ,3000 
prisoners, and tlien returned to Uome. lie was 
consular tribune in n. c. -Kb). (Liv. iv. 5(», 58.) 

8. Cn. Cornkuus P. f. A. n. Cosst's, consular 
tribune! in n. c:. 4 00, when lie w'as left in cliar^e of 
the city wliilo his col]e:u;iies marched against V'eii. 
ronsnlar tribum* a second tlnu' in 404, and a third 
tinuj in 401, in the last of wliicli years he laid 
wast(‘ the country of the ra])enate.s, ])nL tin* enemy 
(lid not venture upon a batth!. (.'-ossus was a 
moderate man in tlu* party struggles of his day. 
He caused a third sti|)endium to be paid to those 
liorscnuMi, who were not su])plied with a horse by 
the stat(!, and was snpj»osed to hav(! j»rocured tlie 
elevation of his halfHirotlier or eonsin, the plebei.'in 
P. Licinius Calvus, to tlu; consular tribiiiuite in 
B.C. 400. (Liv. iv. 58, 01, v. 10, 12.) 

. 0 . P. Cornelius ^I.m.iUjINKnsis Cossus, con¬ 
sular tribune n. <;. 305, wlu'ii he ravng<'d the ter¬ 
ritory of the Falisci, and consul in 3.03 with L. 
Valerius l^olitus; but lu! and bis colleague wen! 
obliged to resign their office in conse(Hience of 
sonu! defect in the ('h’ction, and L. Lucretius Fla- 
vus 'jVi(;iptirius and Ser. Suljiicius Caniei-inus were 
ajjpointed iii their steavl. (Liv. v. 24; FttsU.) 

10. A. (’oRNELius Cossus, was a{)j>ointed dic¬ 
tator B. c. 385, partly on account of the Volscian 
war, but chiefly to cnisli tlie designs of Manlius. 
The dictator at first inarched against the Volsci, 
whom ho defeated with great slaughter, although 
tluiir forces wore augmented by the Latini, Ilernici 
and others. He then returned to Koine, threw 
Manlius into prison, and ct*lebrated a triumph for 
the victory he liad gained over the Volsci. (Liv. vi. 
il —IG.) 

11. A. Cornelius Cossus consular tribune in 
B. (’. 3G9, and a second tiiru! in 3G7, in the latter 
of which yciars the Idcinian laws were pissed. 
(Liv. vi. 3(), 42.) 

12. A. Cornelius Co.ssus Arvina. fARv-TNA.J 

COSSU'TIA, the first wife of C. Jidius Caesar, 

belonged to an equestrian family, and was very 
rich. She was betrothed to Caesar by his parents, 
while he was very young, but was divorced ]jy 
liiiii in his sevemteenth year, that ho iniglit marry 
Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna. (Suet. (lavs. 1 .) 

COSSU'TIA HENS of equestrian rank (Suet. 
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Coes. 1), never attained to any importance. It is 
conjectured by some from Cicero’s mention of the 
CosHutianac itihulae^ near Cacsena, in Gallia Cisal- 
pina {ad Fam. xvi. 27), that the Cossutii came 
originally from that place. On coins of this gens 
we find the cognomens Maridianus and Sabula, 
but none occur in history. 

COSSUTIA'NLJS CA'PITO. [Cnpito, p. 602, 
a.] 

M. COSSU'TTUS, a Roman knight, a man of 
the greatest respectability and integrity, who lived 
in Sicily during the administration of Verrt's, and 
defended Xeno before the latter. (Cic. Verr. iii. 
22 , 80.) 

COSSU'TIUS, a Roman architect, who rebuilt 
at the exjiense of Antiochus Epiphanes of Syria 
the t(!mjde of the Olymjn.'in Zeus at Athens, about 
H. u. 1G8, in tlie most magnificent Corinthian style. 
'J’he t(!mple, how(*vcr, in its present form, which 
had been deprived of its pillars by Sulla, was 
finished by Hadrian. (Vitrnv. Praef. vii. ; Liv. 
xli. 20 ; Veil. Pat. i. 10 ; Athen. v. p. 5.04, a.; 
Stnib. ix. ]). 30(); Plin, //. N. xxxvi. 5 ; .lacobs, 
Amalth. ii. p. 240; Kockh, Corp. Inner, i. n. 3(;2, 
363.) [L. U.j 

(’O'TT.SO, a king of the Dacians, who was con- 
(jnered in the reign of Augustus by L(!ntulus. 
(Fhtr. iv. 12; llor. Carm. iii. 8 . 18.) He st!ems 
to 1»(* tlie same as the ('otiso, king of the Gctae, to 
whom, aecordiug to M. Antony, Augustus h<?- 
trothed Lis daiighttjr .lulia, and whose daughter 
Augustus himself sought in marriage. (Suet. Aug. 
63.) 

CD'TIUS siinianKid ACHILLES on ac¬ 
count of Ills bravery, aceonqianied, as a legate', tlie 
consul Q. IMctellus Maccidonicns in his campaign 
against the Ccltiberi in Spain, B.u. 143, and dis¬ 
tinguished binis('lf by slaying two of tlu' enemy in 
siiigh'coniliat. (Val. Max. iii. 2. §21.) 

CO'ITA, AllRE'LllJS. 1. C. Aurelius 
Cotta, was consul in n. u. 252, with P. Servilius 
Gmninus, and both consuls carric'd on the war in 
Sicily ag.'iinst the Carthaginians with groat success. 
Among sevenil other jilaces they also took Ilimera, 
Jmt its inhabitants bad lieen secretly removed by 
the Cartliaginians. Afterwards Cotta borrowed 
ships from Hiero, and having united them with 
th(^ remnants of th<‘ Roman fh'ot, he sailed to 
Jiipam, the blockadt' of which be Ic'ft to bis tri¬ 
bune, Q. Cassius, with tin; express order not to 
engage in a battle ; but, during the absi'iice of 
the consid, Cassius notwithstanding allowed him¬ 
self to be drawn into an engagement, in which 
many Romans were killed. On being informed of 
this tk)tta returned to Lipara, besieged and took 
the town, juit its inhabitants to the sword, and 
dejirived Cassius of bis ofiice of tribune. Cotta 
was celebniUid for the strict discipline which be 
maintained among liis troops, and of which S(!veral 
instances are on nrcord. During tlie siege of 
Lipam one of bis own kinsmen, P. Aurelius Pecu- 
niola, was scourged and d(!gradml to tlie rank of a 
common soldier, because through iiis fault a part 
of the camp was set on fire, in consequence of 
which almost the whoh? camp fell into the hands of 
tlui enemy. It was probably during the same 
campaign, that lie acted with great rigour towards 
the eqnites who refused to ob(iy his commands. 
(Frontin. iS/ruteg. iv. 1. §22.) At the close of his 
consulship Cotta triumphed over the (Carthaginians 
and Sicilians. In 248 he obtained tlic consulsliip 
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a second time, together Avith his former colleague, 
P. ServiliuB (lemiiius, and again fought in Sicily 
against the C.arthaginians. Carthalo in vain en¬ 
deavoured to make a diversion by attacking the 
coasts of Italy ; but further particulars are not 
known about him. (Zonar. viii. 14, IG ; Oros. 
iv. <); Cic. ylmd. ii. 26 ; Frontin. Strat<\</. iv. 1. 
§ 31 ; Val. Max. ii. 7. § 4 ; Fast. Capit.) 

2. M. Aukelius Cotta, was plebian aedile in 
n. c. 216, and had in 212 the command of a de¬ 
tachment at Puteoli under the consul App. Clau¬ 
dius Pulcher. Nine years later, n. c. 203, he was 
appointed decemvir saeroruvt, in the place of M. 
Pomponius Matho. The year after this he was 
sent as ambassador to Philip of Macedonia, and 
protected the Jloman allies avIio had to sutler from 
the inroads of the Macedonians. After the con¬ 
clusion of the war against Carthage, he urged the 
necessity ol proceeding with energy agjiinst Pliilip. 
lie died, in B. o. 201, as decemvir sacronmi^ in 
which office he Avas succeeded by M’. Acilius Gla- 
brio. (Liv. xxiii. 30, xxv. 22, xxix. 33, xxx.26, 
42, xxxi. .3, T), .50.) 

3. C. A(tkei,ius Cotta, AA’as praetor urhanus, 
in B. 202, and consul in 200, with P. Sulpicius 
Galba. He obtained Italy as his province, and 
AV’ith it the command in the Avar agjxinst the 
Hoians, Insubrians and Cenonianians, Avho, undiw 
the command of llamilcar, si Csirthaginian, liad in- 
A-aded tlu! Roman dominion. The praetor, L. 
Furius Ihirpureo, however, had the merit of con¬ 
quering the enemies ; and Cotto, who aa'us indig¬ 
nant sit the laurels being snatched from him, occu¬ 
pied himself chiefly Avith plundering and ravaging 
the country of the enemy, and gsiined more booty 
than glory, Avhile the praetor Furius Avas honoured 
with a triumph. (Liv. xxx. 26, 27, xxxi. 6 , 
10, 11 , 21, 22, 47, 40 ; Zonal’, ix. 15 ; Oros. iA'. 
20 .) 

4. M. AuRELiiTs Cotta, Avas legate of L. Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio, in b. c. 160, during the Avar sigsiinst 
Antioclsus. lie returned to Rouse Avith tins am¬ 
bassadors of Atitioclius, Avith Lumcnes sind the 
Rhodians, to report to tlie senate the state of affairs 
in the Fast. (Liv. xxxvii. 52.) 

5. L. Aurelius Cotta, Avas tribune of tin; 
soldiers, in n. c. 161, sind commanded, together 
Avith Sex. Julius Caessir, the tliird legion in the 
war against the Jngurians. (Liv. xl. 27*) 

6. L. Aurelius Cotta, was tribune of the peo¬ 
ple in B. c. 154, and in reliance on the inviolable 
character of his office lui refused paying his credi¬ 
tors, whereupon hoAvever his colleagues declared, 
that unless he satisfied the creditors they Avould sup¬ 
port them in their claims. In u.144, he Avas con¬ 
sul together with Ser, Sulpicius Galba, and disput¬ 
ed in the senate Avhich of tliem Avas to obtain the 
command against Viriathus in Spain ; but Scipio 
Aemilianus carried a decree tliat neither of them 
should be sent to Spain, and the command in that 
country Avas accordingly prolonged to the pro- 
consul Fabius Maximus Aemilianus, Subsequently 
Cotta Avas a(;c.used by Scipio Aemilianus, and al¬ 
though be Avas guilty of glaring acts of injustice 
he was acquitted, merely because the jndge.s Avished 
to avoid the appearance of Cotta having ]»een crushed 
by the overwhelming influence of his .accuser. 
Cotta was defended on that occasion by Q. Metel- 
lus Macedonicus. Cicero states that Cotta wan 
considered a vcteralor, that is, a man cunning in 
managing his oAvn affairs. (Val. Max. vi. 4 . § 2, 
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a. § 4, viii. 1. § 11 ; Cic./vro Murcii. ‘16^pro Font. 
13, Itrui. 21, Divin in Caccil. 21 ; Tacit. Ann. iii 
660 

7. L. Aitrelius Cotta, w.as consul in b.c. 11.9, 
and proposed in the senate that C. M.ariu8, who 
was then tribune of the people, should he called to 
account for a hiAV (lex Maria) which he had brouglit 
forward relative to th(j voting in the comitia, and 
which was levelled at the inllnonce of ilio opti- 
mates. Marius, who was summoned accordingly, 
appeared in the senate, but, instead of defending 
himself, threatened Cotta Avith imprisonment unless 
he witlnlrew his motion. 1 j. C.'iecilius Metellus, 
the other consul, Avho Bii])})r)rted Cotta, Avas really 
throAvn into prison by the eonunand of Manus, 
none of AV'hose colleagues would listen to the apju'ul 
of the consul, so that the senate Avas compelled to 
yield, (Pint. jMar. 4 ; Cic.deLaf. iii. 17.) From 
Appian {Jlh/r. 10) it might seem as if Cotta hud 
tak(!n part Avith liis colleague Mc^tellus in the Avar 
.against the Illirians, but it may also be that Ap¬ 
pian mentions his name only as the consul of that 
year, Avitlioiit wishing to suggest anything further. 

6. ]j. Aukelius Gotta, Avas tribune of the 
peoj)h! in n. o. .05, tog('ther Aviih T. Didius and C. 
Norbanus. Wluni the last of them brought for- 
Avard an accusation against Q. Caopio, Cotta and 
Didius atteniiited to interfisre, Init ( otta Avas pulled 
down by force from tlui tribunal {tcmpUnn). He 
must afterwards lia\’c held tlu; oliici! of jjinetor, 
since Cicero calls him a prfu'torins. Cicero s]icak 8 
of him sevcml times, and mentions him ns a friend 
of (^). Lutatius Catuliis ; he places him among the 
orators of medi(»cnty, and states that in his s})eechcs 
he }mrposely abstained from all n'linement, and 
gloried in a certain coarseness and rusticity AA’hich 
more resembled the style of an uneducated peasant, 
than that of tlie earlier Roman orators, ((he. de 
Ond. ii. 47, iii. 11, 12, IJrut. 36, 7*1). 

.ff. C. Aukelius Cotta, brother of No. 6, Avas 
born in b. c. 124, and Avas tlie sou of Rutllia. He 
was a friend of the trihuiie M. Jiivius Drusus, who 
was murdered in b.c. .01 ; and in the same year ho 
sued for the tribuiieship, but Avas rej(‘ct<‘d, and a 
fewmontlis afterwards Avent into voluntary exile 
to aA'oid being eondemned by the lex Varia, wbiih 
ordained that an in(|uiry should be mad(*as to who 
bad either jmblicly or priA’iitely supported the 
claims of the Italian allies in their demand of tlic 
franchise. Cotta did not return to Rome till the 
year b. c. 62, when Sulla Avas dictator, and in 75 
he obtained the consulship, together Avith L. Octa¬ 
vius. In that year In* excited the hostility of tlie 
optiinatcs by a hnv by which he endeavoured to 
r.T,ise the tribunesliip from the condition into which 
it had been thrown by Sulla. 'I'he exact nature 
of tliis law, lioAA'CA'or, is not certain. (Cic. t7'agm. 
Cornel, p. 60 cd, Orolli, with the note of Ascun.; 
Sallust, Hist. Fruf/m. p. 210, ed. Gerlaeli.) A 
lex dc judiciis priratis of Cotta is likeAvise men¬ 
tioned by (ficero, {Frapin. Corn, p.446,) which, Iioaa’- 
cA’^er, was abolished the year after b}" his brotlier. In 
his consulship (Jotta also concluded a treaty Avith 
Hicmpsal of Mauretania. On the expiration of his 
office he obtained Gaul for liis province, and al¬ 
though he did not carry on .any real Avar in it, he 
yet demanded a triumph on his return. His re¬ 
quest was gninted, but on tlie day before the 
sohmuiity Avas to take place, a wound Avhich he 
liad received m.any years before burst open, in con¬ 
sequence of Avliicli he died the same day. Cotta 
3 K 2 
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•was one of the most distinp^ished orators of his 
time ; he is placed by the side of Sulpicius and 
C. Caesar, and Cicero entertained a very hij^h 
opinion of him. Cicero, who at an early period of 
his life, and when Sulla still had the power in his 
hands, pleaded the cas(' of a woman of Arn'tium 
against (Jotta, characterises liiin as a most aciile 
and subtile orator; his arguments wc'rt; always 
sound, but calm and dry, and his oratory was never 
sublime or animated. We still possess a specimen 
of it anumg tlio fragments of Sallust’s Tlislnnac. 
Ife appears to liav(^ occitpied himself also with tlie 
study of j)iiilosophy, for Cicero introduces him as 
one of the intei'locubtrs in th(^ “ i)e ()r.itt*re,” and 
in the third book of lhe'’'’J)e Katnra Di'orum," 
as maintaining the eaiise of the Academics. (Cic. 
<l(‘ Oral. i. 7, ii. -i’s iii- ik b, UntL 4?), . 00 , {{(i, 
}!}{, .00, Oral. .‘50, bb, ffJ .1//. xii. LM), in f 'rrr. i. 
.’)(), iii. 7, f^r ii- 2t»; Sal¬ 

lust, TIid. Frti;nn. ii. p. 20(>, ed. (ierl.; Appiaii, 
il(> H. (). i. .‘>7. (’ompare JVIeycr, Fratnu. Oral. 
Jioin. j), .'b'l!(, Ac., 2iid (id.) 

10. M. Annioi.irs Coj i'.t, a brotluT of No. .0, 
was ounsul in 11 . e. 7'1, together with L. Lieinius 
IjUcuIIus. In this y(‘ar the war against jMithri- 
dat(‘s broke out again, and tvliile tbe conduct of it 
was entnist('(l to ]\I('t('llus, Cotta obtained Uithynia 
for Ills jtrovinc.e, and a lleet to ]irotect the l*ro- 
pontis. When Mithridates marched into Uithynia 
with his army, C'd.ta reln'ated to Chalcedon, in tl>e 
port of which his lleet was stationed. In the 
mdglibourhood of (’lialcedon a liattlewas fought, in 
which Cottii was not only (bd’eati'd and obliged to 
tJike refuge within the walls of Chalcedon, but lost 
liis W'hole fleet of sixty four sail. IMithridales, 
W'lio liad to direct his att<>ntiou towards another 
(piarter, left (lotta. at Chalcedon. During this cain- 
])iiign Cotta dismisw'd his (|iia.estor, J\ Oppius, 
whom he suspected of being bribed )»y the enemy 
and plotting against him. Cu his return to liome, 
therefore, Cotta lirought an accusation against Op- 
J)ius, who was defended l)y Cicero, Afterwards 
Cotta himself was eharged liy C. Carl»o with having 
been guilty of extortion in his provinee of Uitliyni;i, 
and was coiulenmed. His son, M. Aurelius('ottji, 
took revenge for this hostility of Carbo towards 
Ills father, liy licensing (’arlio of tin* same crime, 
on the very same day that he (M. Cotta) assumed 
the manly gown. (Ijiv. /'J/n'L ibb ; Kutrop. vi. (»; 
Sail. Fntam. Hist. lib. iv.; Ascon. ini'orwt. p. (j7 ; 
Plut. LuctilL (), b; Cie. in Verr. v. 1.1, pro 
Murcii. l.*i, pro Opp. i'rapiii. ]). 441 ed. Orelli ; 
Dion. Cass xxxvi. 2;'i; Ap])ian, 71; Val. 

Max', v. 4, ^ 4.) 

1 J. 1j. Ai'Iiklh s Cotta, a brotlier of Nos. P 
and JO, was pratdor in n. c, 70, in which year he 
carried the eehdirated law (Ir.r AnrrliaJii(liriarM), 
which entrusted the jiidicia t(» courts consisting of 
senators, eipiites, and the tribuni aenirii, 
main oliject of this law was to di'prive the senators 
of their exclusive right to act as judices, and to 
allow other parts of the Uonian state a share in the 
judicial functions, for whicli reason the law is 
.sometimes vaguely described as having transferred 
th(‘ judicia from the senate to the equites. 1*. ('or- 
mdius .Sulla and 1\ Autronius Paetus wen; the 
eoiiKuls elect for the year n. c, (>.5, but both were 
accus(Hl by Tj. Aurelius Cotta and L. IMaulius Tor- 
quatus of ambitus: they were c(*nvictcd and their 
accu.s(!rs were elected consuls in thiur stead. No 
sooner had they entered upon their consulship, than 
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P. Autronius Paetus formed a plan with Catiliin^ for 
murdering the consuls and most of the senators. 
This conspiracy however was discoviTod and fius- 
tnited. The yix'ir after his eonsiilsliip, b. e. <>4, 
Cotta was censor, hut he and his colleague abdi¬ 
cated on account of tlie machinations of the tribunes. 
In f>.1, when Cicero had suppressed the (’atiliiia- 
rian coiisjjiracj', in the debates upon wlileh in tlie 
senate Cotta had taken a part, he ])roposed a 
p/u-iifio for (’icero; and he afterwards shew('d tlie 
.sune friendshij) for tin? unfortunate oiutor, as lie- 
was the first to liririg forward in the senate a. mo¬ 
tion fnr the recall of Ciei'ro from his (>xil(!. J)a- 
ring the civil war Cotta lielonged to the jiarty of 
Caesar, whose motlier Aurelia was his kinswoman, 
and Avhen Caesar was alone at the head of the 
nqmblic, it was rumoured that Cotta, who then 
held the ollice of quindecimvir, would pro})Ose in 
tlie .semate to collier upon Caesar the title ol' king, 
since it was written in the libri fatales that the 
I'arthians, against whom Caesar was prefiaring 
w:ir, could be conquered only by a. king. After 
the murder of Caixsar, (^>tta rarely attended the 
meetings of tlie senate from a feeling of despair. 
H(^ is ]»raised by Cicero as a man of great talent 
and of the liighest priub'nce. (Aseon. in (hrnr.L 
J)]). <)4, (i7, 7b, Ac.; C'ic. in Fison. lb, in Verr. ii. 

7 1, in P. f'W. 7, Lvji. Apr, ii. 17, in Ctiiil. 
iii. b, FliiUp. ii. b, pro J)nm. 2b, .12, pro Sturt. 
. 14 , ail Att. xii. 21, ilr Ij't). iii. IP, ad Fam. xii. 
2; Suet. (\,rs. 7P; Liv.’ Fpit. i)7 ; Veil. Pat. 

ii. .12; (lorn, N('p. Atti(\ 4; IMut. Cio. 27. Comp. 
Orelli, Onotn. Tall. ii. p, PD.) 

12, Auueljt.s Cotta Mkssalmntts, a son 
of tlie orator Messalla, avIio avus adopted into 
the Aundia gens, lu tin* reign of 'J'iherius, with 
Avhom he was on terms of intimacy, lie niaih' him¬ 
self notorious for the gratuitous harshness and ani¬ 
mosity with which lu* aetc'd on sev(‘ral occasions. 
This drcAV uiioii iiini an accusation of the most il¬ 
lustrious smiutors iu a.ji. .12, for having spokmi 
disivspectfully of Tibi'iius; but llie enqieror him- 
.s(‘lf sent a Avritten (hdence to the s(uiate, Avhich of 
cour.se procured liis acquittal. Tacitus cliaracterises 
him as nohitis (jauhon^ sal epens oh lujcnni vi pvr 
JlapUia in/ainis. (I’lin. //. Ah x. 27 ; Tacit. Ann. ii. 
.12, iv. 20, V. .1, vi. .k Ac.) 

On coins of the Aurelia geus we find the names 
of M. Cotta and L. Cotta, but there are no means 



of identifying them Avith any of the jirecediiig 
persons. Of the tAvo coins annexed the obverse ol 
the former nqiivxseiits tin* head of Pallas, the re¬ 
verse Hercules iu a biga drawn by two centaurs; 
the obver.s(; of t!ie latter represcn’its the head of 
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Vulcan with forcipos behind him, the reverse an 
eagle standing on a thunihuholt. [L. S.] 

COTTA, L. AUllUNClJLK'IUS, served as 
legate in the army of C. .Julius CaesJir in Oanl, 
and distinguished himself no less by his valour 
than by his foresight and pnuhmce. In n. .'> 4 , 
when Chuisar, on account of the scarcity of provi¬ 
sions in Oaul, distrihuttul his troops over a great 
part of the country for their winter-(ju;irters. Cotta 
and Q. Titurius Sabinus obtaiiu^d the command of 
on (5 h'gion and live cohorts, with which they took 
up their position in the territory of the Kburones, 
betwe<‘n the Meuse and the Ivhine. .Soon after, 
Ambiorix and Cativolcus, the chiefs of the Kbu- 
roiK's, caused a revolt against the Romans, and 
attackc^d the camp of C^itta and Sabinus only lif- 
teen days after they had been stationi'd in the 
country. Cotta, wh(» approliended inon; from tlie 
cunning than from the open attacks of the (bulls, 
strongly recommended his colleagiu' not to abandon 
the camp and trust to the faith of the (jatils ; but 
Sabinus, who feared that they should hi* overjiiuv- 
ered in their Avinter-ipiarters, was anxious to avail 
himself of the safe-conduct which Ambiorix pro¬ 
mised, and to ])roceecl to tlie winter-quarters of 
the legions nearest to them. After some debates. 
Cotta gave way for thi* sake of concord among his 
forces. 'I'hc Romans were drawn into an ambus¬ 
cade by tlie Cauls, and Cotta, wlio neglected none 
of the duties of a general in liis perilous position, 
received a wound in his face wltilc addressing the 
soldiers ; but lie still I’ontinued to fight liravcly, 
and ri'fused entering into negotiations with the 
ommiy, until shortly after he and the greater ])art 
of his soldiers were cut down by the (Sauls. (Cae¬ 
sar, li. (/. ii. 11, V. ‘ 24-07 ; IHon (^ass. xl. 5, (i; 
Sueton. CWs. 2n ; Appian, Ii. C. ii. loO; Floras, 
iii. 10; Futrop. vi, 14.) [ L. S.] 

M. and 1*. (M J'r'ril, of Tauromoninni in Sicily, 
two Roman knights, witnesses Jigainst Vtirres. 
(Cic. Verr. v. ()4.) 

CO'TTIIJS, son of Donnus, was king of scro 
nil Ligurian tribes in tho.se parts of the Alps, 
Avliich were called after him, the Ckittian Alps. 
He maintained his independence wiieii the other 
Alpine tribes were suliilued liy Augustus, till at 
length the emjieror purchased his submission, by 
granting him the soven-ignty over twelve of these 
tribes, with the title- of Fraefectus. Cottiiis there¬ 
upon made roads over the Alps, and shewed his gra¬ 
titude to Augustus by erecting (n, c. 8 ) at Segusio, 
now .Suza, a triumphal arch to his Jionoiir, wdiich 
is extant tit the present dtiy, and bi:ars tin inscrip¬ 
tion, in wdiich the praefect is ciilled M. .lulius Cot- 
tius, and the names of the people arc enumertited, 
of which he w'tis praefect. His authority wtis 
transmitted to his son, wdio also bore the name of 
M. Julius Cottius, and upon wdiom the emperor 
Claudius confi*rrcd the title of king. Rut upon 
the detith of tliis prim.e, his kingdom was reduced 
by Nero into tlie form of ti Romtin ])ioviuce. 
(Amm. Mare. xv. 10 ; Strab. iv. p. 204 ; I’liu. 
IT. N. iii. 20. s. 24 ; Orelli, Jnstcr. No. G2G ; Dion. 
Cass, lx. 24 ; Suet. N('r. 18 ; Aur. Viet. Caes. .*>, 
Epit. ; Kutrop, vii. 14.) 

CO'TYLA, I.. VA'RIUS, one of Antony’s 
most intimate friends and boon companions, al¬ 
though Cicero says that Antony had him whipped 
on two occasions, during a banquet, by pulilic 
slaves. He was probably aedile in ii. o. 44, as he 
is called in the following year a man of aedilici.an 
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rank. When Antony was besieging Mutina, in 
n.c. 43, lie sent Cotyla to Rome, to propose terms 
of peace to the senate ; and when after his defeat 
at Mutina he had collected another army in Gaul, 
and rccroHScd the Alps later in the year, he en¬ 
trusted Cotyla with the command of the legions, 
which he left beliind in Gaul. (Cic. v. ‘2, 

viii. 8, 10, 11, xiii. 12 ; Pint, Ant. 18, who calls 
iiim Cotylo.) 

CGTYS or COTYTTO (Kotus or KotuttcJ), a 
Thracian divinity, whose festival, the Cotyttia 
(/->/'•/. uf Ant. s. V.), resemhled that of the Plirygiau 
Cyhele., and w'as celebrated on liills with riotous 
jirooeedings. In later times her worship was in¬ 
troduced at Athens and Corinth, and was connect¬ 
ed, like that of Dionysus, with licentious frivolity. 
III*!* wor.shiyi appears to liave spread even as far as 
Italy and Sicily. Tlio.se wdio celebrated her fes¬ 
tival were called /SairTai, from the purifications 
w'hich w'ero originally connected with the solem¬ 
nity. (Strab. X. p. 470; Hesych. Suid. vv. 
Korvi\ i^tafrtvTT/f ; 11 oral. EjkkI. xvii. 7)G; .luven. 
ii. .0‘2 ; Virg. v. 1.0; A. Meineke, Quucst. 

ISt'cn. p. 41, A:c.) [L. S. j 

COTYS (Koti'v). 1. A king of Paphlagonia, 
seems to luive been tlie same wliom Xenophon 
{Anah. v. 5. § 12, &c.) calls Corylas. Otys also 
is only another form of the nanii*. A vassal origi¬ 
nally of the Persian throne, he had thrown off his 
allegiance to Artaxerxes Tl., and, w'heii simuuoned 
to court, us a test probably of his loyalty, had re¬ 
fused obedience. He therefon* listeni'd readily to 
the rcconmu'iidalion of Spithridates to enter into 
alliance with iSparta, and hating irii't Agesilaus for 
this jmrpose on his entianee into Paplilagonia, lie 
left with him a considerable reinforcement for his 
army. For this service Agesilaus rewarded S})i- 
thridates by negotiating a marriage for his daugh¬ 
ter with Cotys, j{. i;. 385. (Xen. Jhlf. iv. 1. 3, 

Ac.) The suliject of the present article has been 
identified by some with Thyus, whom Datames 
conquered and carried prisoner to Artaxerxes about 
jt. i;. 3G4 ; but this conjecture does not Jipfiear to 
rest on any valid grounds. (See Schneider, ud 
AV//. JhlLl. c.) L'J’hvus.] 

‘2, King of Thrace from n. c. 382 to 3>58. (See 
Snid, .s. 1 ’., where liis reign is said to liave lasted 
twenty-four years.) It is not, however, till to- 
w'ards the end of this period that w’e find anything 
recorded of him. In it. c. 3G4 lie appears ;is an 
enemy of the Atlienians, the main point of dispute 
lieing the posse-ssion of tlie Thracian (Jhersonesus. 
and it was at this time that he fir.st availed himself 
of the aid of the adventurer Charidi'nuis on his 
desertion from the Atlienian sm-vice | see p. G84, 

b. ]. lie also secured the valuable assistance of 
Iphicrates, to wliom lie gave one of his daughters 
in marriage, and who did not scruple to take ]inrt 
wdth his father-in-law against his country. (Deni. 

c. AristfM-r. pj). GG3, ()()8, G72 ; rseiido-Aristot. 
(tccon. ii. 2G ; Nep. Jphicr. 3; Anaxandr. up, 
Ath'ii. iv. p. 131.) In ii. c. 3G2, Miltocythos, a 
jiowerful chief, revolted from Cotys, and engaged 
the Athenians on his side by jiromising to cede 
the Cher.sonesu8 to them; but Cotys sent them a 
letter, outbidding his adversary in promises, and 
the Athenians passed a decree in the king’s favour. 
It has been thought that this was the same decree 
wliich conferred on him the gift of citizenship. 
(See Thirl wall’s G’mrc, vol. v. p. 217 ; Ep. Phil, 
ad Ath. p. IGl, where he is called “ Sitalces.”) 
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'J’lic* effect of it certainly was so to discourage 
Miltocythes that he abandoned the struggle, while 
Cotys, having gained his point, never dnaxmed of 
fulfilling his promises. (Dem. c. Arisfocr. j). 6’55, 
c. Polt/cl. 1207.) [AuToei.Es, No. 2.] In the 
same year he vigorously oppnscfd Ariobar/anes and 
the other revolted satraps of the western j)rovinces. 
Here again he sliewed his hostility to Athens, 
which sided with the rebels, while another motive 
with him for tlji‘ course lie took seems to have 
been, that the satraps jirotected the cities on the 
Hellespont, over which he desired to establish his 
own authority. Having besieged Sivstus, which 
belonged to Ariobar/.anes, he was compelled, ap¬ 
parently by 'I’imotheus, to raise the siege; but the 
town soon after revolted from Athens and sul)- 
mitted to Ootvs, who, having in vain tried to per¬ 
suade Iphicrates to aid him | ImiieiiATKs], again 
bought the services of Charidemus, made iiim his 
son-in-law, and prosecuted the war with his 
assistance. (Xen. Atfcs^ ii. § 2(); Nep. Timnt/i. 
1 ; Dem. dc. Jtliod. LUk p. Ih.'i, c. Aristocr. pp. 
(iO'.'J, (172—()74.) [CnAitinEMUs. I This 

npjiears to have occurred in n. c. .‘159, and in the 
bume year, and not lung after Philip’s accession, 
Ave find him supporting tlie claims of tlie pretender 
Paiisanias to the Macedonian throne; but the 
lirilx's of Philip induced him to abandon his caus(‘. 
(I)iod. xvi. 2, d.) For his letter to Philip, perhaps 
on this occasion, see Hegesand. up. Alhcn. vi. p. 
21 d. In li. c. he aa'us assassinated by Py¬ 

thon or Jhirrh on and lloracleides (two citizens of 
Aenus, a (irei^k town in Thrace), whosi^ father he 
had in some way injured. 'J'he inurdmvrs were 
honoured by the Athenians with golden crowns 
and the franchise of the city. (Arist. /V/V. v. 10 , 
ed, Bekk.; Bern. c. AriaLocr. pp. (>(>2, (>74; 
Pint. adr. (Uot. ,‘)2; Diog. haeit. iii. 4(), ix. ();>.) 
Cotys, from the accounts we have of liim, Avas 
much addicted to gross luxury, and especially to 
drunkenness, the prevalent vice of liis nation. His 
violence and cruelty were excessive, almost, in 
fact, akin to madness. He is said to liave mur- 
dereil his Avife, of Avhom lie Avas jealous, with cir¬ 
cumstances of the most shocking harharity ; on one 
occasion also he persuaded himself, or chose to 
assert, that he Avas the bridegx'oom of the goddess 
Athena,, and, having drunk deejxly at what lie 
called the nu])tial feast, he ])ut to death two of his 
attendants successively, avIio had not presence of 
mind or courtly tact siilHcicnt to fall ixx with his 
mad hiiiiiour, (Theopomp, ap. A/hc/t. xii. p]). 

5o2 ; Suid. .V, r.; Pint. Jirp. H Imp. Ajtophlh.) 

A king of the (Idrysae in 'J'linuv. lie was 
originally an ally of llonje, hut Avas forced into an 
alliance against luir Avith Perseus, to Avlioin he 
gave hostages for his hdelity, and supplied a force 
of 2000 men. When Pers<m 8 Avas conquered h> 
Aeinilius Paullus in r.. c. Kill, Bites, the son of 
Cotys, was taken prisoner and carried to Rome, 
and his father semt amhassadors to oiler any sum 
of money for his freedom, and to account for his 
own conduct in having sided Avith Macedouuu 
'I’ho Roman senate did not admit the excuse of 
Cotys as a valid on<‘, but tlxey made a flourish of 
g(!nerosity, and released the prince unransomed. 
Cotys is honourably recorded as diflering widely 
from the generality of his countryiueti in sobriety, 
gentleness, and cultivation of mind. (l*olyb. xxvii. 
10, XXX. 12 ; Suid. .V. r.; Liv. xlii. 2D, 51, 57, 51), 
07, xiiii. 10 , xlv. 42.) 
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4. A king of Thrace, took part against Caesar 
with Porapey, and sent him a body of auxiliaries 
under his son Sadales in ix. 40. (Caes. Bell. 
Cii\ iii. 4 ; Lucan. B/utrs. v. 54.) 

5. Son of Riioemetalces, king of Thrace. On 
the death of Uhoemetalces his dominions were 
divid(;d by Augustus between his brother Rhescu- 
poris and his son Cotys. Rliescuporis desired to 
subject the whole kingdom to himself, but did not 
venture on palpable acts of aggression till tlie death, 
of Augustus. He then openly waged war against 
his luqihew, but both parties were commanded by 
Tilwrius to desist from hostilies. Khescuporis 
then, feigning a Avish for friendly negotiation, in¬ 
vited Cotys to a conference, and, at the banquet 
wliich folioAved, he treacherously sei/.ed him, and, 
having thrown him into chains, wrote to Tiberius, 
pretmiding that he had only acted in self-defence 
and anticipated a plot on the part of Cotys. He 
was, hoAvever, commanded to release him, and to 
come to Rome to have the matter investigated, 
whereupon (a. i>. ID) he murdered his prisoner, 
thinking, says Tacitus, that he might us well have 
to answer for a crime completed as for one half 
doiH!. Tacitus speaks of Cotys as a man of gentle 
disposition and manners, and Ovid, in an epistle 
uddn‘ssi‘d to liim during liis exile at Tomi, alludes 
to his cultivated taste lor literature, and claims his 

I favour and protection us a brother-poet, (Tac. ylww. 
ii. 04—07, iii. iiO ; Veil. Pat. ii. 125; Ov. car Pont. 
ii. 9.) 

0. A king of a portion of Thrace, and perhaps 
one of the sons of No. 5. (See Tac. Ann. ii. 07.) 
In A. i>. .‘{fl, Caligula gave the whole of Thrace to 
Rhoemetalccs, son of Rliescuporis, and put Cotys 
in possession of Armenia Minor. In a. d. 47, 
Avhen Claudius wished to place Mithridates on the 
throne of Arnumia, Cotys endeavoured to obtain it 
for himself, and had succeediid in attaching some 
of the nobles to his cause, but was compelled by 
the commands of the emjiirror to desist. (Dion 
Cass. lix. 12; Tac. A nn. xi. 9.) 

7. King of the Bosporus, which he received 
from the Jtonuins on the expulsion of his brother 
Mithridates. As only a few cohorts under .Julius 
Aquila had been left in the country to support 
the new king, who Avas himsidf young and inex- 
yierienced, Mithridates endeavoured to recover his 
dominions by force of arms, a. d. 50; hut he was 
conquered and carried prisoner to Rome. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 15—21.) 

The second of the coins figured on p. 777, a. 
belongs to this Cotys, who is sometimes called 
(’otys king of thi' Bosjionis. The coin given 
heloAv belongs to (Jotys IT., who reigned under 
Hadrian, and is mentioned by Arrian in his Pi^i- 
pliis. The obverse represents the head of Cotys, 
the reverse that of Hadrian. (Eckhel, ii. pp. .'17 G, 
1178.) [E. E. 1 



CRANAEA (Kpai/aTa), a surname of Artemis, 
derived from a temple on a hill near Elateia in 
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Phocis, in wliich the office of priest was alwa3'3 
held by youths below the age of puberty, and for 
the space of live years by each youth. (Paus. x. 
34. §4.) [L.S.J 

CRANA'US (Kpai/aoi), an autochthon and king 
of Attica, who reigned at the time of the Hood of 
Deucalion, lie was married to Pedias, by whom 
he became the father of Cranae, Crarumclime, and 
Atthis, from the last of whom Attica was believed 
to liave derived its name. He was deprived of his 
kingdom by Amphictyon, his son-in-law, and after 
his death he was buried in the demos of Lampi-ae, 
where his tomb was shewn as lat(i as the time of 
Pausaiiias. (Apollod. iii. 14. § o, cVc.; Paus. i. '2. 
§.'>,31.§2.) ‘ LI-S-] 

CRANE. [Cardea.I 

CKANTOR (KpdvTwp), of Soli in Cilicia, left 
bis native countrj^, and repaired to Athens, in 
order to study jdiilosophy, where he liecame a 
pupil of Xenoorates and a friend of Polemo, and 
one of the most distinguished suj)porters of the 
philosophy of the older Acadcmi}'. As Xenocrates 
died II, c. 31/), Crantor must have come to Athens 
previous to that year, but we do not know the 
date of his birtli or his death, lit; died before 
Polemo and Crates, and the dropsy was the cause 
of his death. He left his fortune, which amounted 
to tw('lv(^ talents, to Arcesilaiis; and this mav'^ be 
the reason why many of Oantor’s writings were 
ascribed by the ancients to Arcesilaiis. His works 
were very numerous. Diogenes l^aertius says, 
that he left Ixdiind Commentaries (virofiyiluara^^ 
which consisted of 30,000 lin<*s ; but of these only 
fragments have been preserv('d. Thej' appear to 
have, related principally to moral subjects, and, 
accordingh', Horace {ICp. i. 2. 4) classes him wdtli 
(’hrysippus as a moral philosopher, and sjieaks ol‘ 
him in a manner which })roves that the writings of 
(/rantor were much read and generalJ}' krjown in 
Rome at that time. The most popular of Crantor’s 
works at Rome seems to have been that ‘‘OnCrief” 
(J.)e Luctu, Hepl FleVOous), which was addressed to 
iiis friend llip)) 0 cles on the death of his son, and 
from which Cicero seems to have taken almost the 
whole of the third book of his Tusculan Disputa¬ 
tions. The ])hilosopher Ihuiaetius called it a 
“golden” work, which deserved to be learnt by 
heart word fi»r word. (Cic. ^Icad. ii. 44.) Cicero 
also made great use of it while w’riting his cele¬ 
brated “ (!ons()latio ” on the death of liis daughter, 
'J'ullia; and several extracts from it are ])reserved 
in Plutarch’s treatise on Consolation addressed to 
Apollonius, which has come dowui to us. 

Crantor was the first of I’lato’s followers who 
wrote commentaries on tlu^ w'orks of his master. 
He also made some attempts in poetry ; and Dio¬ 
genes Laertius relates, that, after sealing up a col¬ 
lection of jiis poems, he deposited them in tlie 
temple of Athena hi his native city, Soli. He is 
accordingly called by the poiit Theactetus, in an 
epitaph which lie composed upon him, the friend 
of th(! Muses; and we are told, that his chief fa¬ 
vourites among the poets were Homer and Euri¬ 
pides. (Diog. Laert. iv. 24—27 ; Orelli, Oiiom. 
7«//. ii. p. 2() 1; Schneider in Ziminermann’s 
scJirift fur AltcrtliumstvisjenscJiaf, 1836, Nos. 104, 
105; Kayser, De Crautore Acadainico, Heidelb. 
1841.) [A. S.] 

CRASSI'NUS or CRASSUS, a surname borne 
ill early times bv many nieml)crs of the patrician 
Clttudia gens. [Claudius, p. 767.J 


I CRASSIPES, “ thick-footed,” the name of a 
patrician family of the Euria gmis. 

1. M. Fuuius Ckassu’es, was one of the three 
commissioners appointed in n. c. 1.94 to found ii 
Latin colony mnoiig the llrutii, and he with liis 
colleagues accordingly led, two ^'ears afterwards, 
3700 foot soldiers and 300 liorsemen to Vibo, 
which had been previously calli:d llijiponium. 
Cnissipes was ehxted praetor, in n.c. 187, and 
obtained the province of Gaul. Desiring to obtain 
a pretext for a war, he deprived the Cenoniani of 
their arms, though they had been guilty of no of¬ 
fence; but when this people appealed to the senate 
at Rome, Ct■assip(^s was commanded to restore 
them tluur arms, and to depart from the province. 
JIc! obtained the praetorship a second time in b.c. 
173, and received Sicily as his province. (Liv. 
xxxiv. 53, XXXV. 40, xxxviii. 42, xxxix. 3, xli. 28. 
K. 33, xlii, 1.) 

2. Fuiuu.s CiiAs.sii’Es, married Tiillia, the 
daughter of M. 'Ihillius Cicero, after the death of her 
first liusband, C. I’iso Frugi. The mamage con¬ 
tract (sfHjnsalia) was made on tlu; 0‘th of April, n.c. 
56. Slic was, however, shortly afterwards divorced 
from Crassipes, but at what time is uncertain ; it 
must have been bel'ore n. c. 50, as she was married 
to Dolabella in that year, Cicero notwithstanding 
coiitiiiuod to live on friendly terms with Crassi])e.s, 
and mentions to Atticiis a conversation he liad 
li.-id w'ith him, when Poni])ey was setting out from 
Rrundisium, in n, c. 49, (Cic. ud Qu. Fr. ii. 4, v. 1, 

vi. 1, ad. Fam. i. 7. § 11, 9. § 20, ad Att. iv. 5, 12, 

vii. 1, ud. Atl. ix. 11.) There is a letter of Cicero’s 
{ad Fam. xiii. 9) addressed to Crassipes, when he 
was quaestor in Rithynia, n. c. 51, recommending 
to his notice the company that farmed the taxes in 
that ju-ovince. 

3. 1*. Fuiuus Crassipes, curule aedile, as wo 
learn from coins (a ,spi‘cimeii of which is given 
below), but at what time is uncertain. Tlie ob¬ 
verse of the coin annexed rc])rcsents a woman’s 
head crowned with a tower, and by the side a 
foot, through a kind of jocular allusion to the name 
of Crassipes; on the reverse is a curule scat. 



L. CRASSTTTUS, a Latin grammarian, was a 
native of 'i'arentiim and a fre(‘dman, and was sur- 
named Pasicles, which he afterwards changed into 
J'ansa. ]!(* was first cmplo_yed in assisting the 
writers of the mimes for tljo stage, afterwards gave 
loctun's on grammar, and at length Avrote a com¬ 
mentary on the obscure poem of C, Melvins Cinna, 
(Uititled Smj’rna, Avhich gained him great re¬ 
nown : his praises were celebrated in an e 2 )igrain 
preserved by Sut'tonius, but the meaning of it 
is difficult to understand. Ho taught the sons of 
man}’ of the noblest families at Rome, and among 
otheril Julius Anto)uus, the son of the triumvir, but 
eventually he gave up his school, in order to be 
compared to Verrius Flnccus, and betook himself 
to the stud}*^ of philosoph}'. (Suet. Illustr. Gramm. 
18 ; Wcichort, Port. Ijatin. Rdiqu. p. 184.) 

It is not impossible that this Ciussitius was ori¬ 
ginally tlie slave of the Crassitius or Crassicius, 
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mentioned by Cicero in n. c. '13 {Philipp, v. C. 
xiii. ‘2) as one of the friends of Antony. Jlis ori¬ 
ginal name would therefore have been Pasicles, 
and he would have taken the name of his patron 
as a matter of course upon manumission. It may 
be, however, that the Crassitius mentioned by Ci¬ 
cero is tlui same as the grammarian. 

CRASSUS, M. AQUCLIUS, was praetor in 
n.c. 43, and was soTJt by tlu! senate; into Piceniim 
to levy troops, in order to resist Octavianus, when 
]i(! marched upon the city in this year, in order to 
demand the consulship. Crassus was seized in a 
slave’s dress, and broiiglit to Octavianus, who did 
not punish liim at the time, but afterwards in¬ 
cluded liis name in tlie proscription. (Appian, 7/. C. 
iii. .0,3, 0-1.) It is thought by some commentators 
that wo ought to n-ad Anliiis instead of Aqitifius. 
If this conjecture be correct, the Crassus men¬ 
tioned above would l)e the same as the Acilius, 
who was included in tin; proscri])tion, and whose 
escape is related by Aj)pian. (U. C. iv. 30.) 

CRASSUS, CALPU'RNTUS, descended from 
the ancient family of the (Ijicinii?) Crassi, con¬ 
spired against Nerva ; but when liis designs were 
detected, he received no punishment from the em¬ 
peror, hut was merely reinov(;d to Tareutum with 
liis will*. Crassus was subsequently put to death, 
on account of his forming a. conspimey against the 
life of Trajan. (Aur. \ici. Kpit. 12; Dion Cass. 
Ixviii. 3, 111. 

CRASSUS, L. CANI'DI US, was with Lepidus 
in Caul, in n. e. 43, when Antony was compelled 
to seek refuge tliere, and was the main instru¬ 
ment in hringing about the nnion between the 
uniiios of Lepidus and Anton 3 % Three years 
later, b. c. 40, he was consul suiTectus with L. 
Cornelius Ilallms, and afterwards lie was one of 
the ](‘gate.s of Antony, whom he accompani<;d in 
his campaign against the Partliians. In n. 3H, 
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when Antony returned from that expedition, Ca- 
nidius Crassus remained in Armenia, and conti¬ 
nued the war against those nations with consider¬ 
able success, for he d<;feated the Armenians, and 
also the kings of the Iberians and Alhaniinus, and 
I)cnetnited as far as the Caucasus. In the cam¬ 
paign which Antony made against the Partliians in 
II. c. SG, Crassus w.a8 as unfortunate as the other 
Roman gencnils, all of whom suffered great losses, 
and were compelled to retreat. In n. c. 32, when 
Antony resolved upon tho war with Octavian, 
Crassus was commissioned to lead the army, which 
was stationed in Armenui, to the coast of the Me¬ 
diterranean. On tho outbresik of the war many of 
Antony’s friends advised him to remove Cleopatra 
from the army, but Crassus who was bribed by the 
cpiecn, opposed this plan, and she accordingly ae- 
coiiipaiii(;cl her lover to the fatal war. Shortly 
afterwards, however, Crassus also advised Antony 
to send her back to Kgypt, and to fight tho decisive* 
battle on the land and not on the sea. This time 
his advice was disregarded. During the battle of Ae- 
tiuin, Crassus wlio had the command of Antony's 
land forces, could only act the part of a spectator. 
After the unfortunate issue of the seafight, Crassus 
and his army still held out for seven days in the 
hope that Antony would return ; but in the end 
Crassus in despair t«)()k to flight, and folhiwed his 
mashn* to Alexandria, where he informed him of 
the issue of the contest and of tlic fate of his 
army. AfU;r the fall of Antony Crassus was put 
to death by the command of Octavianus. He died 
as a coward, although in times of prosperity he had 
been in the habit of boasting, tluit death had no 
terrors for liim. (Cic. ad Pam. x. 21 ; Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 32, xlix. 24 ; Pint. Ant. 34, 42, 56, 
63, 65, 68, 71, Compnrai. Dcm. c. Ant. 1; 
Veil. J>at. ii. 85, 87 ; Oros. vi. 19.) [L. S.] 

CRASSUS, CLAU'DIUS. [Claudius, p.767.] 


CRASSUS, LICPNIUS. 

Stemma Crassorum. 

(A.) 

C. Licinins Varus. 

-_ ! _ 

1. P. Licinins Crassius, Cos. b. c. 171. 2. C. Licinins Crassus, Cos. b. c. 168. 

3. C. Licinius Crassus, Tr. PI. b. c. 145. (?) 

. .r ^ ) 

4. C. Incinius [Crassus] ? 5. Licinia, vestal, b. c. 123. 


(B.) 

6, P. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. n. c. 205. 


7. P. Licinins Cra.ssus Dives. 


8. P. Licinius Crassus Dives Mucianus, 9. M. Licinius Crassus 10. Licinia, (?) married 

adopted son of No. 7, C’os. n. c. 131. Agekustus. Claudius Asellus. 


11. Licinia, married 12. Licinia, married 13. M. Licinius 14. P. Lie. Crassus Dives, 

C. Sulpicius Galba. C. Sempronius Gracchus. Crassus, Pr.n.c. 107. (a) Cos. b. c. 97; married 

Veuuleia. 

I 

a 
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16. Licinius Crassus 17. M. Licinius Crassus, triumvir. 

Dives. married TertuIIa. 


18. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, 20. P. Licinius CniSKus Dives, 
Quaestor of Caesar. Legato of Caesar, man*. Cornelia. 

I 

21. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. b. c. 30. 

22. M. Licinius Crassus Dives, Cos. K. c. 14. 


15. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
died B. c. 87* 

I 

18. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, 
Decodor. 


(C.) 

23. L. Licinius Crassus, orator; Cos. n. c. 95 ; married Mucia. 


24. Licinia, married 
Scipio Nasica. 


25. Licinia, married 
C. Marius. 


(D.) 


26. L. Licinius Crassus Scipio, son of 
No. 24, and adopted by No. 23. 

Other Ldcinii Crassi of uncertain pedigree. 


27. Licinius Crassus Dives, Pr. n. c. 5.9. 
29. P. Licinius Crassus J unianus, Tr. PI. 
B. o. 53. 


1. P. Licinius C. f. P. n. CiiAsstrs, was 
grandson of P. Licinius Varus, who was praetor 
B. c. 208. In B. c, 176 ho was praetor, and plead¬ 
ed that he was bound to perform a solemn sacrifice 
as an excuse for not proceeding to his provinct*. 
Hither Spain. In n. c. 171 ho was consul, and 
ajipointed to the command against Perseus. He 
advanced through Kpeirus to Thessaly, and wius 
defeated by the king in an engagement of cavalry. 
(Liv. xli., xlii., xliii.) During liis command, he 
oppressed the Athenians by excessive reijuisitioiis 
of corn to supply his troops, and was accused on 
this account to the senate. 

2. C. Licinius C. f. P. n. Crassus, brother of 
No. 1, was praetor in n. c. 172, and in b. c. 171 
served as legatus with his brotlier in Greece, and 
commanded the right wing in the unsuccessful 
battle against Perseus. In b. c. 1G8 he wiis con¬ 
sul, and in the following year wont to Macedonia, 
instead of proceeding to Cisalpine Gaul, which was 
his appointed province. (Liv. xlv. 17.) 

3. C. Licinius (’hassus, probably a son of No. 
2, was tribune of the plcbs n. c. 145, and accord¬ 
ing to Cicero {dc Amic. 25) and Varro {de I\c 
Rust. i. 2), was the first who in his orations to the 
peojile turned towards tlie forum, instead of turn¬ 
ing towards the comitium and tlic curia, Plutarch 
(6*. Gracch. 5) attributes the introductimi of this 
mark of independence to C. Grucclms. IL; intro¬ 
duced a rogation in order to prevent the colleges of 
priests from filling iiji vacancies by co-optation, 
and to transfer the election to the peojilc ; but the 
measure was defeated in consequence of the speech 
of the then praetor, C. Laolius Sapiens. (Cic. If rut. 
21.) (Huschke, Uelicr die Hlello des Varro von 
den LiciJiiern^ Heidelb, 1837.) 

4. C. Licinius (Cha.s.sus), probably a son of 
No. 3. (Dion Ciiss. Frag, xcii.) 

5. Licinia. [Licini.v.] 

6. P. Licinius 1*. f. R n. Crassus, Dives, 
was the son of P. Licinius Varus, and was the first 
Licinius with the surname Dives mentioned in 
history. In b. c. 212, though a young man who 
had never sat in ihe curule chair, he defeated two 
distinguished and aged consulars, Q. Fulvius Flac- 


28. P. Incinius Crassus, Pr. n. c. 57. 

30. M. Licinius Crassus Mucianus, a contem¬ 
porary of Vespasian. 

cus and T. Manlius Torqnatus, in a hard-fought 
contest for the oHice of jiontifex maximus. (Liv. 
XXV. 5.) In B. c. 211 h(? ivas curule aedile, and 
gave splendid games, remarkable for the crowns 
w'ith foliage of gold and silver, that were then first 
exhibited at Rome (Plin. II. N. xxi. 4) ; in B. c. 
210 he was magister cquitum of the dictator Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus, and in the same year obtained 
th(‘ censorship, but abdicated (as was usual) in con¬ 
sequence of the death of his colhfaguc. In n. c. 
208 he was praetor. In b. c. 205 he was consul 
with Scipio Africamis, and undertook the task of 
keeping Hannibal in check in the country of the 
Rruttii. Here he succeeded in rescuing some 
towns from the encm}^ but was able to do little 
in consequence of a contagious disease which 
attacked him and his army. (Liv. xxix. 10.) 
In the following year he united his forces with 
those of the consul Sempronius, to oppose Han¬ 
nibal in the neighbourhood of (Totou, but the Ro- 
mauB were defeated. In n. c. 203, he returned 
to Rome, and ditid at an advanced age, n. c. 183, 
when his funeral was celebrated with games and 
feasts which lasted for three days, and by a 
fight of 120 gladiators, (xxxix. 46.) He possessed 
many gifts of nature and fortune, and added to 
them by his own industry. He was noble and 
rich, of commanding form and pivat corporeal 
strength, and, in addition to his military accom¬ 
plishments, was extremely eloquent, whether in 
addressing the senate or haranguing the people. In 
civil and pontifical law he wms deeply skilled, 
(xxx. I.) Valerius Maximus (i. 1. § 6) gives an 
example of his religious severity in condemning a 
Vestal virgin to be burnt, because one night she 
neglected her charge of guarding the everlasting fire. 

7. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, son of No. 6. 

8. P. Licinius Crassus Dives Mucianus, was 
the adopted son of No. 7. (Cic. lirut. 26.) His 
natural father was P. Mucius Scaevola, who was 
consul B. c. 175. In the year n. c. 131 he was 
consul and pontifex maximus, and, according to 
Ijivy, was the first priest of tliat rank who 
went beyond Italy. {Ejnt. lix.) As pontifex 
maximus, he forbade his colleague, Valerius Flao- 
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cus, who was flameii Mnrtialis, to undertake the 
command against Avistonicus, and imjvosial a fine 
upon liiin, ill case of liis leaving the sacred rites. 
The people remittiid the fine, bat slnnved llieir 
sense of due priestly subordination by ordering tlie 
flamen to obey the pontiff, (die. riiil. xi. 8.) 
Crassus, though his own absence was liable to 
similar objection, proceeded to oppose Aristoiiicns, 
who had occupied the kingdom of I'ergaimis, wJiich 
liad been bequcatlied by Attains to the Roman 
people. His exjiedition to Asia was unfortunate. 
He suffi?r(sl a defeat at Tieiicae, and was overtaken 
ill his flight betw(sMi Klaea and Smyrna by the 
body-guard of the enemy. In order that he might 
not be taken alive, he struck a Thracian in the eye 
with his hors(‘-wlnp, and the Tliracian, smarting 
with the blow, stablied him to death. (Val. Max. 
iii. ‘J. Jj TJ.) His body was buried at Smyrna, 
and his head was brought to Aristoniciis, who, in 
the following year, surrendered to Pei-perna, and 
was put to death at Rome. He was so minutidy 
skilled in the (ireek language, that Avhen he pn;- 
sided in Asia, he was in the habit of giving judg¬ 
ment to those who resorted to his tribunal in any 
one of iiv(; diah'cts in which they preferred their 
claim. (Quintil. xi. 2, fin.) Cicero extols him as 
a good orator atal jurist (Cic. Brat. ; compare 
Dig. l.tit. 2. s.d), and(iellius(who gives an example 
of the strictiu'ss of his iniUtury discijdiiie) says that, 
according to Siunproiiius Asellio and otlier writers 
of Roman history, he j)()ssess(‘d five of the best of 
good things, ‘’•quod esset dilissinius, quod nobilis- 
simus, quod eloqueulissimus, quod jurisconsuftissi- 
mus, quod pontifex niaximus.” ((Jell. i. 18.) How 
the legal lore of (h'assiis was on one occasion widl- 
iiigh foiled in contest witli the superior eloipience 
of Ser. Siiljiiciiis (Jalba (whose son married the 
daughter of Cras.sus) may be read in Cicero (</<; 
Ortd. i. /id). By lloiiieccius {IJUt. Jar. /{ovi. i. 
148) and many others, he lias been confounded 
with L. Liciniiis Cras^-us, the orator. No. 28. 
(Rutilius, ntoii JCtonim^ c. xviii.) 

0. M. JjK’iMiis CiiAssu.s A(JKi.ASTI’S, son of 
No. 7, and grandfather of (,!rassus the triumvir. He 
derived his cognomen from ha\ing never laughed 
(Plin. //. JV. vii, 18), or, as Cicero says, he was 
not the less entitled to the designation, though 
liucilius reports that he laughed once in his life. 
(Cic. de. Fin. v. 80.) 

10,11,12. Lll’lNlAE. 1 IniJlNlA.] 

18. M. LioiMUS Ckaksli.s, son of No. 0, was 
praetor u. c. 107. 

14. P. JjiriNius M. F, P, N. Crassus Dives, 
brother of No. 18 and father of the triumvir. He 
was the proposer of the lex Licinia, mentioned by 
Gellius (ii. 24), to prevent excessive expense and 
gluttony ill banquets. The exact date of this law 
is uncertain, but 'it was alluded to b}’ the poet 
Lucilius, who died before the consulship of Crassu-s, 
which took place it. c. 97- The sumjitiiary law of 
Crassus was so much approved of, that it was 
directed by a decree of the senate to take effect 
immediately after its publication, and bidbre it had 
been actually passed by the populus. (Macrob. ii. 
18.) It was abolished at the proposition of Duro- 
iiiiis in B.c. 98. (Val. Max. ii. 9. § 5.) The extrava¬ 
gance of the games and shows given by the 
aediles had now become unreasonably great, and 
Crassus during his aedileship yielded to the pre¬ 
vailing prodigality. (Cic. da ()J/\ ii. 18.) During 
the consulship of Crassus, the bouatc made a re- 
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markable decree, by wliich it was ordained “ ne 
homo imraolaretnr,”~-a monstrous rite, says Pliny, 
which up to that tinii; had been publicly solem¬ 
nized. (Plin. H. N. XXX. 8.) Aftm- his con¬ 
sulship, he took the command in Spain, where 
he presidi^d for several years, and, in the year B. c. 
98, was honoured with a triumph for his successes 
in combating the Lusitaniaii tribes. In the social 
war, B. c. 90, he was the legate of L. .Julius 
Ciu'sar, and in the following year his colleague in 
the ceji.sorship (Pestns, jf. v. i-a/crri), and with him 
mirolled in new tribes certain of the Latini and 
I tali, who were rewarded for their fidelity with 
the rights of citizenship. In the civil war which 
commenced soon afti;rwards, he took part witli 
Sulla and the aristocracy. When Marius and 
Cinna, after being proscribed, returned to Rome in 
the absence of Sulla, he stabbed Jiiinself in order to 
escape a more ignominious death from the hands 
of their partisans. (Liv. FJpiL Ixxx.) 

l.a. P. Licinius (Crassus Divss, son of No. 
14, by Voiiuleia. (Cic. wl Alt. xii. 24.) In B. c, 
87, he was put to death by the horsemen of Fim¬ 
bria, who belonged to the jiarty of Marius, and, ac¬ 
cording to Floriis (iii. 21. § 14), was massiicred 
hefore his fatlu-r’s eyes. Appiari {B. C. i. p. 894) 
differs from other historians in his account of this 
transaction. He relates that the father, after slay¬ 
ing his son, was himself slaughtcreAl by tlie party 
in pursuit. 

JO’. Lkunius Crassus Dives, a younger bro¬ 
ther of No. 1.*), His prueiioinen is unknown, and 
the only particulars of fiis history wliich have been 
ri'corded are the fact of his marriage in the lifetime 
of his parents, and Ins escajie from the massacre of 
the year B. e. 87. (Pint. Crass. 1, 4.) 

17. M. Licinius P. f. M. n. Crassus Divks, 
the younger son of No. 11. The date of Ilia birth 
is not ]>n*cisely reconbul, but it is probalde that 
he was born about the year b. c. 105, for IMutarch 
states, that he was younger than Poinpey (Plut. 
('rass. (?), and that he was more than sixty years 
old when he dejiarted (in the year B. c. 55) to 
make war against tlie Parthians. {Ih. 17.) 

In the year n. u. 87, when his father juid bro- 
tlu'r siillered de;ith fur thidr resistance to Marius 
and Cinna, he was not considered of sufficient im- 
})ortance to be involved in the same doom ; but he 
was closely w’aloluMl, and after some time ho 
thought it jirudent to make his escape to Spain, 
w'liich he had visited some years before, when his 
fatlnn- had the command in that country. How 
lie concealed liiniself in a cavern near the sea upon 
tlie estate of Vibius Paciaeciis, and how he passed 
his life in this stningc^ retreat, is related in detail 
by the lively and amusing pen of Plutarch. After 
a retiromeiit of eight moiitlis, the death of Cinna 
(b, c. 84) relieved him from his voluntary confine¬ 
ment. He put himself at the head of a needy 
nibble, for whose sustcnaiiee lie provided by ma¬ 
rauding excursions, and, witli 2500 men, made his 
way to Alalaca. Thence, seizing the vessels in 
the jiort, he set sail for Africa, where he met Q. 
Metollus Pius, who had escaped from the party of 
Marius. He soon (piarndled with Metellus, and 
did not remain long in Africa, for when Sulla 
(b. c. 88) lamled in Italy, Crassus proceeded to 
join that successful general. 

He was now brought into competition with 
Pompey, who also served under Sulla. The mind 
of Cinssus was of an essentially vulgar type. He 
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was noted for envy, but his envy was low and 
cavilling : it was not energetic enough to be cruel 
and revengeful, even when successful, and it was 
so fur under the control of pusillanimity and self- 
interest, as to abstain from the open opposition of 
manly hatred. It was with such feelings that 
Crassus regarded Pompey; and Sulla played off 
the rivals against each other. He understood his 
tools. He gratified Pompey by externjil marks of 
honour, and Crassus with gold. The ruling pas¬ 
sion of Oassus was avarice, and to repair and 
increase the fortunes of his family ho was willing 
to submit to servile dependence, to encounter any 
risk, and undergo any hardship. He undertook a 
service of considerable danger in levying troops 
for Sulla amonfr the Marsi, and he afterwards 
(b. c. 8.'1) distinguished himself in a successful 
campaign in Umbria. He was personally brave, 
and, by fighting agsiinst the remains of the Marian 
faction, he was avenging the wrongs of his house. 
Sulla put him in mind of this, and rewarded him 
by donations of confiscated property*^, or by allow¬ 
ing him to purchase at an almost nominal value 
the estates of those who were proscribed. Crassus 
was report(id to have sought for gain by dishonest 
means. He was accused of unduly appropriating 
the booty taken at Tuder (an Umbrian colony not 
far from the Tiber), and of placing, without autho¬ 
rity, a name in the proscriljed lists, in order that 
he might succeed to an inheritance. 

The desire of wealth which absorbed Crassus 
was neither the s(df-sufticing love of possession, 
which enables the miser to despise the hiss of the 
people while lie contoinjdates the coin in his chest, 
nor (litl it spring from that voluptuousness which 
made Lucullus value the means «)f material enjoy- 1 
ment, nor from that lofty ambition which made 
Sulla aud Caesar look upon gold as a inei-e instru¬ 
ment of empire. Crassus sought wealth because 
he loviid the reputation of being rich, liked to havi; 
the power of purchasing vulgar popularity^, and 
prized the kind of inllucnco which the capitalist 
actpiires over tlm debtor, and over the man who 
wants to borrow or liopes to profit. To these oli- 
jects the administration of civil afl'airs and %vai’likc 
command wore, in his view, subordinate. He 
possessed very great ability and steady industry 
in obtaining what he desired, and soon )>egaii to 
justify bis hereditary surname. Dives, lie ex¬ 
tended his ijiflueiic<j by acting as an advocate bi?- 
fnre the courts, by giving advice in domestic affairs, 
by canvassing for votes in favour of his friends, 
and by lending moiu'y. At oni? time of bis life, 
there was scarcely a senator who was not under 
some private obligation to him. He was aftabhi 
ill his demeanour to the common jicople, taking 
them by the band, and addressing them by name. 
Rich legacies and inheritances rewarded his assi¬ 
duity and complaisance to the old and wealthy. 
He was a keen and sagacious s])eculator. He 
bought multitudes of slaves, aud, iii order to in¬ 
crease their valm;, had them instructed in lucrative 
arts, and sometimes assisted personally in their 
education. Order and economy reigned in his 
hous.ehold. He worked silver-mines, cultivated 
farms, and built houses, which he let at liigh rents. 
He took advantage of the distresses and dangers 
of others to make clieap purchases. Was there a 
fire in the city, Crassus might be seen among the 
throng, bargaining for the houses that were burn¬ 
ing or in danger of being burnt. 
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From such pursuits Crassus was called to action 
by that servile war which sprang from and indi¬ 
cated the deplorable state of domestic life in Italy, 
aud was signalized by the romantic adventures 
and reverses of the daring but ill-fated Spartacus. 
Spartacus had for many months successfully re¬ 
sisted the generals who had been sent to oppose 
him. A revolt so really dangerous luul begun to 
create alann, and no confidence was placed in the 
military talents of the consuls for the year b. c. 71, 
who rtigularly, according to a still-prevailing custom, 
would have divided between them the command of 
the army. Hut the occasion called for more experi¬ 
enced leaders, and, in the .absence of Pompey, who 
was lighting in Spain, the command of six legions 
and of the troops already in the field was given to 
(’rassus, who was created praetor. After several 
engagements fought with various success [Spar- 
TAcusl, Crassus at length brought the rebel chief 
to a dtjcisive battle in Lucania. Spartacus was 
slain with 12,.‘i{>0 (Pint. Pomp. 21), or, according 
to Livy {E/nt. 97), 60,000 of his followers; .and of 
the slaves that were taken prisoners, 6000 were 
crucifie-d along the road bi^ween Rome and Cnpua. 
Crassus had hastened openitions in order to anti¬ 
cipate the arriv.al of Pompey, who he feared might 
reap tlui credit without having shared the dangers 
of the campaign. His fears w(‘re in some degree 
verified, for Pompey came in time to cut off 5000 
fugitives, and wrote to the senate, “ Crassus, in¬ 
deed, has defeated the enemy, hut 1 have extir¬ 
pated the war by the roots.” Though the victory 
of Crassus was of great import.'mce, yet, as being 
achievtid over slaves, it was not thought worthy of 
a triumph ; but Crassus was honouivd with an 
ovation, and allowed the distinction of wearing a 
triumi)h.al crown of b.ay {Uiurus) instead of the 
myrth^, which was appropriate to an ovation. 

Crassus now aspired to the consulsliip, .and was 
not abov(‘ applying for assistance to his rival Pom- 
pey, who had also announced himself a Ctandidate. 
Pompey assumed with pleasure the part of pro¬ 
tector, and declared to the people tliat he should 
consider his own election valiKiless, unless it were 
.•jccoiiipjiniisd with that of (Vassus. Doth were 
elected, (u. 0, 79.) Alro.ady had Pompey become 
a favourite of the people, and .already begun to 
incur the distrust of the optiinates, while Caesar 
endeavoured to increase the estrangement by pro¬ 
moting a union between Pom])ey and Cmssus in 
]>opular measures. With their united suj)port, the 
lex Aundia waas carried, by which the judices 
were S(*lectcd from the pojmlus (represented by 
the tribuni acraiii) .and e(piite8 as well as the 
senate, whereas the senate had possessed the 
indicia exclusively during the preceding twelve 
ytau-s by the lex C.'ornelia of Sulla. The jealousy 
of (’rassus, however, pievc'Uted any cordiality of 
sjmtiment, or gtmeral unity of action. He saw 
himself overborne by the superior authority of his 
colleague. To gain favour, be entertained the po- 
puhace at a banquet of 10,000 tables, and distri¬ 
buted corn enough to supply the family of every 
citizen for three months; but .all this was insuffi¬ 
cient to outweigh the superior personal considera¬ 
tion of Pompey. The coolness between the con¬ 
suls became a nuattcr of public observation, and, 
on the last day of the year, the knight C. Aurelius 
(probably at the instigation of Caesar) mounted 
the ti’ibmie, .and announced to the assembled mul¬ 
titude that Jupiter, who had appeared to him in a 
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dream the night before, invited the consuls to be 
reeoncihid behu-e tliey hfft offic<!. Poinpey re¬ 
mained cold and inflexible, but Crassus took the 
first step by offering his hand to his rival, in the 
midst of general acclamations. The reconciliation 
was hollow, f()r the jealousy of Crassus continued. 
Tie privily opposed the (Jabinian rogation, which 
commissioned l*ompey to clear the sea of pirates ; 
and Cicero’s support of the Manilian law, which 
conferi'tul the command against Mithridates upon 
Pompt'y, rankled in the mind of Crassus. When 
J*om[)ey returned victorious, (.h-assus, from timidity 
or disgust, retired for a tinu* from Rome. 

In th(! year n. c. (».), Crassus was censor with 
Q. Catulus, th(’. firm supporter of the senate; but 
the censors, in c.()iise(|uence of their political dis¬ 
cordance, j)ass('d the period of their oflice without 
holditig a (u'lisus or ;i muster of the erpiites. In 
th(^ following year, Crassus failed in his wish to 
obtain the rich provinc(^ of I'lgypt. 

Crassus was suspc'cUul by sonu;, probably with¬ 
out sufficient reason, of being privy to the first 
cons|)iracy of Catilim*; and again, in the year n. c. 
().'}, li. Tanjuinius, wlnm he was arrested on his 
way to Catiline, aflinned that he was sent by 
(irassus with a message inviting Catiline to come 
with s]ieed to the niscue of his friends at Rome; 
but the senat(‘ denounced the testimony of L.'J'ar- 
((uinius as a calumny, and Crassus himself .attri¬ 
buted th(i charge to the subornation of ('icero. 
(Sail. li. C. ‘Hi.) 'J’he iiiten'sts of Crassus were 
oj)poHed to the success of tin; conspinu’V; for it 
would have najuired a man of higher order to 
Hei/(i and retain the India in the confusion that 
would have eiibuod. 

In the whole intercourse between Crassus and 
Cicero may be observed a real coldness, with oc¬ 
casional .alternations of affected friendship, (t^nnp. 
Cic. ad All. i. 14 and !(>, ad Fain. xiv.'2., }>n> 
Scat. 17, ad /'am. i. !). § (», v. b.) In his 
intercourse with others, ('rassus was equally un¬ 
steady in his likings and enmities. 1'hey were, in 
fact, not deeply-seated, and, witliout the practice 
of much hypocrisy, could he assumed or withdrawn 
.as temporary expodiimey might suggest. 

It was from motives of self-interest, without 
actu.al community of feeling or juirpose, that the 
so-called triamvirate was formeil between Ciu'sar, 
Pompey, and (h’assns. Raeli hoped to gain the 
first place for liimself by using the others for liis 
purposes, though there can be no doubt that the 
confederacy Avas really most proflUible to C.aesar, 
and that, of the three, Crassus would have been 
the le.ast able to rule alone. C^aesar bad already 
found ('rassus a convonieiit friend ; for in n. c. (JJ, 
when Caesar Avas .about to ])roeeed to bis province 
in Further Spain, Cnassus became security for bis 
debts to a largo amount. 11 may, at first vie\A\ 
excite surjirisc! that a person of so little iiide)»eiident 
greatness as Crassus should have occujiied the 
position that ho filled, and tiiat men of Avider 
cap.acity should have entered into .a compact to 
share with him the honours and profits of the 
commonAvealth. Hut the fact is to be aecoimled 
for by considering, that tluj character of Crassus 
represented in many points a l.arge portion of 
the public. While the young, the daring and 
the ambitious, the needy, the reAa)lution.arj', 
and the democratic, adhered to Chmsar, — Avhile 
the aristocnacy, the party of the old constitu¬ 
tion, tliose who affected the reputation of high 
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principle and steady virtue, looked with greater 
favour upon Ponij)ey,—there was a considerable 
mass of plain, moderate, practical men, Avho saw 
much that they liked in Cnassus. Independently 
of the actual influence which he acquinjd by the 
me.ans Ave have explained, he had the sympathy 
of those Avho, witliout being noble, Avere jealous 
of the nobilitj", and Avere rich or Aveie occupied 
in making money. They sympathised Avith him, 
because the love of gain AV'as a strong trait in the 
Roman character, and they saAV tliat his imeipii- 
vocal success in his pursuit Avas a proof of at 
one miqnestionalde talent—a talent of the 
most universal jiracticfil utility. lie Avas not 
without literary ac»iuirement, for, under the teach¬ 
ing of the Peripatetic Alexander, he had gained 
a moderate proficiency in history and philosophy. 
I’liere Avas no profligacy in liis private conduct 
to shock decent and respectable mediocrity. He 
Avas not above ordinary comprehension. The many 
could appreciate a Avorldly and vulgar-minded but 
j>a/(' man, Avhose principles sat loosely but conve¬ 
niently upon him, Avho Avas not liki-ly to innoA'ate 
rashly, to dazzle by eccentric brilliancy, or to put 
to sh.amc by an overstrained rigidity of virtue. 
Tims it Av.as more prudent to combine! with Cras¬ 
sus as an ally, tlifin to incur the opjiositioii of his 
party, and to risk the eounter-iiillui'iice of an 
enormous fortune, which made llu! name of Cras¬ 
sus proverbial for Avealtli. Pliny (//. A^. xxxiii. 
•17) Aulues liis estates in the country alone at two 
Jiundred millions of sesterces. He might have 
maintained no despicable army at his own c«)8t. 
Without the means of doing this, he thought that 
no one deserved to be called rich, in other less 
stirring times be might have lived and died with¬ 
out leaving in history any marked traces of his 
existence; but in tlie pm-iod of transition and 
commotion Avliicli preceded the fall of the republic, 

I such elements of poAver .us he possessed could 
scarcely remain neglected and quiescent. 

It AA'ns part of the triumviral contract—renewed 
at an intcrvicAv between the jjarties m Luca—that 
Pomjiey and (Tassus should b(* a second time con¬ 
suls t()g<!tlu*r, should sh.ure the amiies and pro¬ 
vinces of the ensuing year, ,und sluuild exert their 
iiillu(!Uco to seeuri! the prolongation IVir five years 
of Caesar’s comm.uud in Cjiaul. NotAvithstanding 
the strenuous ofiposition of L. Domitius Aheno- 
barlms, back(!d by all the authority of Cato of 
Utica (wlm Avas forced on the day of election to 
leave the Field of Mars Avilh his followers after a 
scene of serious riot .und nprojir), both Poni})(!y 
and Crassus Avere elected consuls, n. c. ,*>5. A law 
Avas passed at the rogation of the tribune C. Tre- 
boniiis, by Avhich Syria and the two Spains, Avith 
the right of ])e.uce and Avar, Avere assigned to the 
cojusuls for five yo.urs. Avliihj the Cauls and lllyri- 
cimi were handed over to Caesar for a similar 
pt'riod. In the distribution of the consular pro¬ 
vinces, Crassus took Syria. 

Crassus Avas anxious to distinguish himself in 
AA’.ur. Pompej% he saw, had subjugfited the Pirates 
and Mithridate.s : Caesar liad compu'red Caul, and 
AA'.us nuui’ching his army victoriously to Cerniany 
and Rritain. Mortified at successes Avhich made 
him feel his inferiority to both, he (•lu)se rather to 
enter upon an undertaking for which he had no 
genius than to continue the pursuit of wealth and 
iniliiei.ce at home. Armed by the lex Treboni.'i 
with power to make wjir, he determined to exer- 
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cifie his imthority by attacking the Parthians. ' 
This was a stretch and ]M‘rversion of the law, 
for the Parthians wore not expressly named in tlie 
lex Trehonia, and the Senate, wlio constitutionally 
were the proper arbiters of peace and war, refused 
to sanction hostilities by their decree. Iiidiiod 
there was not the slightest pretext for hostil- 
iti(‘S, and nothing could be more flagrantly un¬ 
just than the determination of Crassus. It was 
in express violation of treaties, for in the year u. c. 
92, Sullii had concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Parthians, and the treaty had bi en renewed by 
Pom})('y with tlndr king Plinuites. The Komaiis 
W(M-e not very scrupulous in tlieir career of con- 
rpiest, and they often fought from motives of gain 
or ambition, but their osimisible reasons generally 
bore some sliow of plausibility, and a total disi'c- 
gard of form was offensive to a people who were 
accustomed in tlie.ir international deidings to ob¬ 
serve certain legal and religious techniailities. It 
was not surprising, theref(»re, that, apart from all 
political considerations, the feelings of common jus¬ 
tice should excit(; a strong repugnance to the plans 
of (hnssns, who, having gained his immediate 
object in obtaining Syria as his province, broke 
out into a display of childisli vanity and boastful¬ 
ness, which Avere alien from his usual demeanour. 
C. Ateiiis (laj)ito, tin? tribune, ordered his officer to 
arrest (h'assiis, but was obliged to release him liy 
the iiitona'ssion of his colleagues. However, iui 
ran on to the gate of the city to interci'pt the 
consul, who was anxious Avithout delay to proceed 
to liis destination, and resolved to set out at onc(‘ 
without waiting for the termination of his year of 
officrc. Posted at the gate, Ateius kindled a fire, 
and Avith c(;rtain fumigations and libations and in¬ 
vocations of strange and terrible deities, minghul 
tlui most aAvful cursc's and imprecations against 
Crassus. This was done in pursuance of an an¬ 
cient Roman rite, which avus never solemnized on 
light grounds ; for, Avhile it avus believed to b<; fatal 
to the person devoted, it was also thought to bring 
calamity ujion the person who diwoted another, 
lint (h’assus Avas not detcrri'd. IJc proceeded on 
his Avay to llriiudusiuni. The evil omen daunted 
the army, and seems to liaA-e occasioned an unusual 
attention to disastrous auguriiis and forebodings, 
for Plutarch is copious iu his account of tokens of 
misCortuiK^ in almost every stage of the expijdition. 

'file route of Crassus lay through Macedonia, 
Thrace, the Hellespont, (.lalatia, and the northern 
part of Syria to Miisopotamia, Tlirouglumt tin; 
whole campaign he <;xliibited so much imprudence 
and suc h a complete neglect of the lirst principles 
of military art, that premature age may be thought 
to have impaired his faculties, though lie was now 
but little more tluin sixty years old. lie was 
d(!af, and looked older than lie really was. Tin? 
aged Deiotarus, Avhom lie* mot in (lalatui, nillied 
him on his coming lalt’. int(» the field. He was 
accom})anied by some able men, especially the 
quaestor C. Cassius Longinus (aftcrAvards one of 
Caesar’s murderers) aird tlio hrgato ( Ictavins, but 
he did not profit by their advice. He was quite 
uiiinforiiuHl as to the character and resources of the 
enemy he was going to attack; fancied that he 
should have an easy conquest over unwarlike peo¬ 
ple ; that couuth'ss treasures lay before him, and 
that it would be a matter of no difficulty to out¬ 
strip the glory of his predecessors, Scipio, Lucullus, 
Pompey, and push on his army to Bactria and 
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India. He did not attempt to take advantage of 
the intestine dissensions in Parthiji, did not form 
any cordial union witli the Armenians and otluM- 
tribes who Avert; hostile to the Parthians, and did 
not obtain correct information as to the position of 
the enemy’s force, and the nature of the country. 
On the contrarj^ he listened to flatterers; he 
sulfered himself tu be grossly deceived and misled, 
and lie alienated; by ill-treatment and insolence, 
those who might have been useful, and were dis¬ 
posed to be friendly. After crossing the Euphrates, 
and taking Zeiiodotium in Mesopotamia (a suc¬ 
cess on Avliieh lie prided liiinself as if it Aven* a 
great ex]»Ioit), lie did not follow up the attimk 
upon Partiiia, but gave time to tlie enemy to as¬ 
semble his forces and concert liis plans and choose 
his ground. Ib; was advised by Cassius to keep 
the hanks of the Eui>lirates, to make himself mas¬ 
ter of SeleuciMa (which was situate on a canal con¬ 
necting the Eiijifirates and the 'rigris), and to take 
Jfahvlon, since both these cities were always at 
enmity Avitli the Parthians. He chose, liowever, 
after leaving 7900 infantry and 1000 cavahy iu 
garrison in Mi'sofiot/imia, to recross the Euphrates 
Avitli the re.st of Jiis forces, and to pass the winter 
in northern Sjuia, Jn Syria he behaved more 
like a revenue oflicor than a general. He omitted 
to muster and exercise the troops, or to review the 
armour and military stores. It is true that he 
ordered the neighbouring tribes and chieftains to 
furnish recruits and bring siqiplies, but these nv 
quisitions ho willingly commuted for money. Nor 
AVUS his cupidity satistied by such gains. At 
Hierapolis then' was a Avealtliy temjile, dedicated 
to the Syrian gotlditss Derei'to or Atargatis (the 
Ashtarotli of Scripture), avIio presided ovi'v the 
elements of natiin; and the productive seeds of 
things. (Plin. //. N. v. 19; Strah. xvi. in 
Jilt.) This tenijiU' lie }»lumlered of its treasures, 
Avhich it took several days to examine and Aveigh. 
One of the ill omens mentioned by IMutarch 
occurred here. Crassus had a son Publius, Avho 
had lately arrivi'd from Italy Avitli 1000 (Jallic 
cavalry to join his father’s army. The son, on 
going out of the temple, stumbled on the tiiresh- 
(»ld, and the fatlier, avIio avus following, fell over 
him. Josephus (.ttil. xiv. 7, Jirfl. Jud. i. 8) 
gives a circumstantial account of the ]»lunder of the 
temple at .leriisalem by Crassus, hut the narrativ<; 
is not free from suspicion, for Jerusalem lay en¬ 
tirely out of the route of Crassus, and aa'us at a 
distance of betAveen 400 .and 500 Roman miles 
from the Aviiiter quarters of the army; and Ave. 
hi'lieve th.at no historian hut .losephus iiientioiis 
the occurrimce, if we except the author of the L.atiu 
Avork Du Bello Judaico,” (i. 21,) Avhich is little 
more tlian an enlargc'd translation of Josephus, and 
passes under tin; name of iJegesippiis. To tin; 
divine judgment for his sacrilege on this occasion, 
I>r. Prideaux {Conniwimi., part 2) attributes the 
subsequent infatuation of Crassus. According to 
this account, Klea/.ar, treasurer of the temple, had, 
for security, put a bar of gold of the weight of 800 
Hebrew miuao into a hollowed beam, and to this 
beam was attached the veil Avhich separated the 
Holy Place from the Holy of Holies. Perceiving 
that Cr.issus iiitemled to plunder the temple, 
Kleazar endeavouri;d to compound with him, by 
giving him the bar of gold on condition that he 
would spare the other treasures. Tliis Crassus 
promised with an oath, but had no sooner received 
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the gold, than he seized, not only 2000 tolonts 
in money, which Pompoy had loft untouched, but 
everything else that he thought worth carrying 
away, to the value of 8000 talents more. 

Orodes (Arsaces XTV.), the king of Parthia, 
was himself engaged with part of his anny, in an 
invasion of Armenia, but he despatched Surenas, 
the most illustrious of his nobles and a young ac¬ 
complished general, into Mesopotamia with the 
rest of his forces, to hold Crassus in check. Be¬ 
fore proceeding to liostilities, he sent ambassadors ■ 
to Crassus to sjiy that if the Roman general made 
war by the authority of the senate, the wfir 
could only terminate l)y the destruction of one or 
other of the parties, but if at the prompting of his 
own desire, the king would take compassion on his 
old age, and allow him to withdraw his troops in 
safety. Crassus replied that lui would give his 
answer at Seleuceia. “ Sooner,” said tlie ambas- 
sjidor, Vagises, “shall liair grow on the palm of 
this hand, than thy eyes b«‘hold S(‘leucei;i,” Ar- 
tavasdes, the king of Armenia, requested Cnissus 
to join him in Armenia, in order that they might 
oppose Orodes with their united forces; h(* * * § ]>ointed 
out to the Jtoman general that Armenia being a. 
rough mountainous country, the cavalry, of which 
the Parthian army was almost wholly compos(‘d, 
would there b(^ useless, and he promised to ta.k(i 
care that in Armenia the Roman army should be 
supplied with all necessaries. In Mesopotamia, 
on the other hand, the Romans would be exposed 
to extreme danger on their march thnuigh sandy 
deserts, wliere they would bo unable to proeurii 
water and provisions, ('r.issus, however, deter¬ 
mined to march through Mosopotamiji, and eng;>g<‘d 
Artavasdes to supply him with auxiliary trooj)s; 
but the king never sent the proniiscid forccis, <‘xeus- 
ing himself on the ground that they were necessary 
for his own defence against Orodes. 

Crassus, in pursuing tin; iinf)rudent course which 
he determin(?d upon, was mishid by a crafty Ara¬ 
bian chieftain, called by Plutarch, Arianincs.* 
This Anil) hrul fornu'rly served under Pomj)ey, 
and was widl known to many in the anny of 
Crassus, for which reason he was selected by 
Surenas to betray the Romans. lie oil'ered him¬ 
self as a guide to conduct them by the shortest 
way to the enemy, lie told th(i iJoinan genera.!, 
that the Parthians durst not stand before liim ; 
that unless he made liaste, they would escape from 
him, and rob him of the fruits of victory. Cas¬ 
sius, the legate, suspected Ariainnes of trccT-chory, 
.and warned Crassus, instead of following him, to 
retire to the mountains ; but Crassus, deceived by 
liis fair words and fooled by bis flattery, was led 
by him to the open plains of Meso[)otamia. Ari- 
amnes, having accomplished his object, seized a 
frivolous pretext, and rode off to inform Surenas 
that the Roman army was delivered into his hands, 
and Crassus soon learned from his scouts, that 
the Parthians were advancing. The conduct of 


* From the Roman ignorance of oriental lan¬ 
guages, there is a great variation among historians 
in the oriental names that occur in the expedition 
of Crassus. Thus, this chieftain is called by Dion 

Cassius, Auganis or Abgarus, and by the compiler 
of the Historia Roynajiarum Parthimy attributed 

to Appian, lie is called Aebarus. Florus (iii. 11. 

§ 7) names him Mazaras. Again, the Armenian 
king is called by Dion Cassius (xl. 10) Artabazes. 
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Crassus in this emergency was marked by irreso¬ 
lution. He first drew up his infantry in line, and 
placed his cavalry at the wings—an arrangement 
which would have obviated the murderous success 
of the Parthian archers, and would have prevenW 
the troops from being outflanked by the Parthian 
horse; but he then altered his mind, and formed 
tlie infantry in a solid square flanked by squadrons 
of cavalry. To his son he gave one wing, to Cas¬ 
sius the other, and placed himself in the centre. 
Ill the battle tliat ensued, the Parthians exhibited 
their usual tactics, advancing with terrific shouts 
and the noise of ketthvdrums. They worried the 
densely marshalled Romans with showers of arrows 
and javelins, every one of which struck its man. 
Crassus was disheartened at finding that there was 
no chance of tlieir missiles being exhausted, as a 
number of camels were laden with a large supply. 
By feigned rtdreats, during which they continued 
to discharge their .arrows, they led the Romans 
into disadvantageous jinsitions ; then they suddenly 
rallied .and charged, while the enemy was in dis¬ 
order .and ])lintled by dust. 

For the details of the enijagement, which was dis¬ 
tinguished b}' errors .and misfortunes and unavailing 
bravery, we must refer to the account of Plutarch. 
C’rassus lost his son in the battli?, .and endeavoured 
to encourage the soldiers under a calamity which, 
he HJiid, concerned him alone. He talked to them 
of honour and their country, but the faint and lan¬ 
guid shout with which they responded to his 
Jianingue, attested their deji'ction. When night 
caiiK* on the Partlii.ans retired, it being contrary to 
their custom to pass the night near an enemy, be¬ 
cause they never fortified their camps, and be¬ 
cause their horses and arrows could be of little 
use in the dark. In this miserable state of affairs, 
Octavius and (Cassius found Crassus lying upon 
the ground, .'is if he were stunned and senseless. 
They held a council of war, and determined to re¬ 
treat at once, leaving the wounded on the field. 
Crassus, with such of the troops as had strength 
to march, retired to Carrh.'io (the H.ar.an of Scrip- 
tur<‘), and, on the following morning, the P.arthians 
entered the Roman camp, anil massacred the sick 
and wounded, to the number of 4000. They then 
pursued and overtook four cohorts, which liad lost 
their way in the dark, and put all hut twenty men 
to the sword. 

Surenas, h.aving ascertained that Crassus and the 
principal oflicers of the Roman .'irmy were shut up in 
C.an-hae, and fe.'iring that they might altogether es¬ 
cape, again had recourse to stratagem and treacherj'. 
(h-assuH w.as induced to take .'i guide, Andromachus, 
who acted as a traitor, and led the army into dan¬ 
gerous defiles. Having escaped from this snare, 
he was forced by the mutinous threats of the 
troops, though his eyes were open to the inevitable 
result, to accept a perfidious invitation from Sure¬ 
nas, who offered a pacific interview, and held out 
hopes that the Romans would be allowed to retire 
without molestation. At the interview, a horse, 
with rich trai)pings, was led out as a present 
from tlie king to Crassus, who was forcibly placed 
ujion the saddle. Octavius, seeing plainly that 
it was the object of the Parthians to take Cras- 
sns alive, seized the horse by the bridle. A 
scuffle ensued, and Crassus fell by some un¬ 
known hand. Whetlnu’ he was desp.atched by an 
enemy, or by some friend who desired to save him 
from the disgrace of becoming a prisoner, is uncer- 
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tain. In the course of this expedition,—one of 
the most disastrous in which the Romans were 
ever enj^aged against a foreign enemy,—Crassus is 
said to have lost ‘20,000 men killed, and 10,000 
taken prisoners. At the time of his death, 
Artavasdes had made peace with Orodcs, and had 
given one of his daughters in marriage to Pacorus, 
the son of the Parthian. They were sitting to¬ 
gether at the nuptial banquet, and listening to the 
representation of the Bacchac of Kuripides, when a 
messenger arrived from Surenas, and brought in the 
head and hand of Crassus. 'J'o the great delight 
of the sp(!Ctators, jiassages from tin; drama (1. 11 GO 
&.C.) were applied by tlie actors to the lifeless 
head. Orodes afterwards caused melted gold to be 
poured into the mouth of his fallen ct)cmy, saying, 
“ Sate thyself now with that nuitJil of which in 
life thou wert so greedy.” (Dion Cass. xl. ‘27; 
Floras, hi. 11.) 

(Plutarch, Crassm; Dion Cass, xxxvii.—xl.; 
Cic. Kpist. passim. The JJisfona Rumannrum l*ar- 
usually attributed to Appian, is a compilation 
from Plutarch. All the authorities are collected 
in Drumann, (iosek. linms iv. pp. 71—HA) 

18. P. TjIcinius Ckassus Dives, son of No. 15, 
and known by the dcisignation of Dccoctor; for, 
though originally veiy rich. Ins prodigality and 
dissipation were so inordinate, that he l)ecame in¬ 
solvent, and his creditors sold his goods. After 
this, he was often taunted by being addresscul as 
Crassus Dives. (Val. Max. vi. 0. § 1*2.) 

ly. M. LiciNTtrs Crassus Dives, the elder 
son of the triumvir (No. 17) by 'I’ertulla. (Cic. ud 
Fam. v. 8.) From his reseml)lance to the senator 
Axius, there was a slander that his motln'r had 
been unfaithful to her husband. After Ins younger 
brother Publius had left Caesar, Marcus became 
Cacsiir’s quaestor in (laul, and at the breaking out 
of the civil war, in n. c. 40 was praefect in Cis- 
al])ine (Jaul. (Caes. Jt. G. v. ‘24 ; .Justin xlii. 1.) 
It is possible that he was the husband of the Cae- 
cilia or Metella, who appears by an inscription in 
Gruter (p. .377, No. 7) to h.avc been the wife of 
M. (tussus, and has ly some genealogists been 
wrongly given to the triumvir. (Drumann, Gesch. 
Roms ii. p. hh.) 

20. P. Luumus M. f. CuAssrs Dives, younger 
son of the triumvir, was Caesar’s legate in Gau! 
from n. <;. 58 to tin* second consulship of his 
father. In n. c. 58, he fought against Ariovistus; 
in the following year, against the Veneti and other 
trib(;s in north-western G.aul; and in n. c. Mi, he 
distinguished himself in Aquitania. In the ne.xt 
winter, C.'U'sar sent him to Ronu! with a j)arty of 
soldiers who were intended to forw.ard the ehiction 
of tlie triumvirs Pompey and Crassus, and he .also 
brought honu; 1000 Gallic cavalry, who afterw.ards 
took part in the Parthian war. Notwithstanding 
the mutual dislike of Cicero and Crassus the trium¬ 
vir, Publius was much attached to the great onitor, 
anti derived mucli pleasure and benctit from his 
society. In B. c. 58, he strove to prevent the 
banishment of Cicero, and with other young Ro¬ 
mans appeared in public chul in mourning; and, 
on his return to Rome, in n. c. 55, he exerted 
himself to procure a reconciliation between Cicero 
and his father. (Cic. od Qu. Fr. ii. 9. § 2.) At 
the end of the year «. t;. 54, he followed the trium¬ 
vir to Syria, and, in the fatal battle near Carrhae, 
behaved with the utmost gallantry. (Plut. Grass. 
25.) Seeing that he could not rescue his troops. 
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I he refused to provide for his own safety, and, as 
I his hand was diSfUbled by being transfixed with an 
arrow, he ordered his sword-bearer to run him 
through the body. Though he was more ambitious 
of military renown than of the fame of eloquence, 
he was fond of literature. He was a proficient in 
the art ofd.ancing (Macrob. ii. 10 fin.), and \mder 
the teaching (jf his friend .and frcedm.an Apollonius, 
became well skilled in Greek. (Cic. ad Fam. 
xiii. 16.) There is extent a Roman denarius 
(post, p. 882) which has been usually supposed to 
refer to him, although the n.ame inscribed .and the 
device on the rev(!rse would equ.ally or better apply 
to his grandfather, Publius the censor. No. 14. 
Sec Ixdow, p. 882, a. (Eckhel, v. p. 232; Spanh. 
ii. p. .09.) 

21. M. Lieixius M. f. Crassus Dives, son of 
No. 10. In R. e. .30, In* was consul with (.)cta- 
vian, and in the following year, .as proconsul of 
Macedonia, lie fought with success against the sur¬ 
rounding barlKirians. (Liv. Fpil. cxxxiv., cxxxv.) 

22. M. LiciNirs M. p. Crassps Dives, son of 
No. 21, was consul n. r. 14. (Dion Cass. liv. 24.) 

2.3. Jj. Inci.Mi's Ii. F. Gkassus, the onitor. 
His ])edigree is unkuoAvn. He was horn n. c. 140, 
Avas educated by his fath(*r Avith the gre.atest care, 
and received instruction from the celebrated histo¬ 
rian and jurist, D. Caelius Antip.ater. (Cic. Rrui. 
2().) At a very early .age he began to display his 
onatorical ability. At the age of tAventy-ono (or, 
according to I'acilus, J)ud. de Oral. c. 34, two 
years earlier) ho accused C. (’arbo, a man of high 
nobility and i‘lof|iieuce, AA'ho wais liated by the 
aristocratic })arty to which (Jrassus belonged. V«al. 
Maximus (vi. .5. {5 G) gives .an instance of his hon¬ 
ourable conduct in tliis case. "Wlien the slave of 
Carho brought to Crassus a desk filled with his mas¬ 
ter's })apers, (’mssus seuthack the desk to Carho with 
the seal uiihrokon, together Avith his slave in chains. 
C’urlio escajied condemnation liy poisoning himself 
AA'ith cantharidcs ((!ic. ad Fam. ix. 21, Brut. 27) ; 
and Crassus, pitying his fate, felt some remorse at 
the cagi'rness and siicei'ss of his accusation. (Cbc. 
Verr. iii. 1.) In the folloAving year (b. c. 118) he 
defended the jirojiosal of a huv for cstahlishiug a 
new colony at Narbo in Gaul. The measure AA’as 
opposed by the si'uati', Avho feared that b}* the 
assignation of lands to the poorer citizens, the 
aerariuni would suffer from a diminution of the 
rents of the ager pnhlicus; but, on this occasion, 
Crassus preferred the quest of popularity to the 
reputation of consistent adherence to tlie aristo¬ 
cracy. (Cic. Jtnd. 4 . 3 , de Off', ii. 18.) Ry eloquence 
above his years, he succeeded in carrying the laAv, 
.and proceedeil himself to found the colony. In 
B. o. 114, he undertook the defence of his kiiis- 
Avoman, the A'estal Licinia, who, with tw'o other 
vestals, Marcia and Aeaiilia, Avere accused of in¬ 
cest; but, thougli upon a fonuer trial his client 
had been acquitted by D. Caecilius Mettius, pon- 
tifex maxiimis, and the Avhole college of pontifls, 
the energy* and aliility* of his defence were unable 
to prevail against the severity of L. Cassius, the 
scopulus rcorum, Avho was appointed inquisitor by 
the people for the purpose of rcvicAving the fonner 
leiiiont sentence. (Veil. i. 15 ; Cic. de Grot. ii. 55, 
tie. Off. ii. 18; Macrob. i. 10; Clinton, Fasti, 
«. c. 114; Ascoii. iu JMV. p. 4G, cd. Orclli.) 
In his quaestorship he \v*as the colleague of 
Q. Mucius Scaevola, with whom, as colle.aguc, he 
served cveiy other office except the tribunate of 
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the plcbs and the censorship. In his quacstorship 
he travelled through Macedonia to Athens on his 
return from Asia, which seems to liave been his 
province. In Asia he had listened to the teaching 
of Scepsius Metrodorus, and at Athens he received 
instruction from Charmadas and other philosophers 
and rhetoricians; but he did not remain so long 
as lie intended in that city, from unreasonable 
rtjscntment at the refusal of the Atlienians to re- 
p(?at the solemnization of the mysteries, which 
were over two days before his arrival. (Cic. de Oral. 
iii. 20.) After his return to Rome, we find him 
engaged in jileading the causes of his friends. 
'I'lius, he defended Sergius Orata, who was accused 
ol appropriating the public waters for the use of 
bis o 3 \ster fislieries. (Val. Max. ix. 1. § 1.) lie 
Avas engaged, on behalf of the same Grata, in an¬ 
other cause, in which the following iuten'sting 
question .arose :—JIow far is a vendor, selling a 
liouse to a person from whom he had previoush' 
jiurehased it, liable to damages for not expressly 
mentioning in the conveyance a defect in title that 
existed at the time of the fonner sale, and of which 
the purchaser might therefore be supposed to be 
cognizant? (Cic. di’ Off. iii. Hi, dc Oral. 

He was tribune of the people in ii. c. 107, but tlic 
period of this office was not distinguished h\' anj'- 
thing rcmarkahlc. In n. c. 10(» lie spoke in favour 
of the lex Servilia, by which it was proposed to 
restore to the eijuitcs the judicia, which were then 
in the hands of the senatorian order. The contests 
for the power of being selected as judices, which 
divided the different orders, prove how much the 
administration of justiec was perverted by par¬ 
tiality and faction. As there is much confusion 
in the liistory of the judicia, it maj’ be proper to 
mention some of the changes Avhich took jdace 
about this period. In n. <’. 122, by the lex Sem- 
pronia of C. Gracclius, the judicia were transferred 
from the senate to the equitos. In li. <J. lOtJ, by 
the lex bervilia of Q. Si'rvilius Caepio, tliej" were 
restored to the senate ; and it is not convet to say 
(with AV’^altcr, Ocsch. t/es Rimisclien Jievfds^ i. p. 
244, ;uid others), that bj^ this lex Servilia both 
orders were admitted to share the judicia. Tin; 
lex Servilia of (Caepio liad a very brief existence; 
for uluuit n. c. 104, by the lex Servilia of C. Servi- 
lius Glauciji, the judicia were again taken from the 
.senate and given to the knights. Much error has 
arisen from the existence of two laws of the same 
name and of ncarl}’^ the same date, but exactly 
opposite in their enactments. The speech of Cras- 
suB for the lex Scu'vilia of Caepio was one of re¬ 
markable power and eloquence (Cie. liruf. 43, da 
Orat. i. .52), and expressed tlie strength of his 
devotion to the aristocratic party. It was prolxi- 
blj'^ in this speech that he attacked Memmius (Cic. 
de Orat. ii. ,59, 66) who Avas a strenuous ojiponent 
of the rogation of Caepio, In ii. e. 103 he was 
ciirule aedile, and with his colleague, Q. Scaevola, 
gave splendid games, in which pillars of foreign 
marble were e-xhibited, and lion lights w'ere intro¬ 
duced. (Cic. de Off. ii. Id; PJin. H. N. xxxvi. 
3, viii. Id. s. 20.) After being praetor and augur, 
ho became a c.andidate for the consulship, but he 
studiously kept away from the presence of his 
father-in-law, Q. Scaevola, the augur, not wishing 
that one whom he so respected should be a witnc.s.s 
of wliat lie considered the degradation of his can- 
Amss. (Val. Max. iv. 5. § 4.) lie was elected, b.c. 
9.5, with his constant colleague, Q. Scaevola, the 
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pontifex maximus, who must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from the augur of the same name. During 
their consulship was passed the Lkinia Muda 
de CiviLus regjmdis, to prevent persons passing as 
citizens who Avere not entitled to that character, 
and to compel all who were not citizens to depart 
from Rome. The rigour and inhospitality of this 
laAv seems to have been one of the promoting causes 
of the social Avar. (Ascon. in Cic. pro Cornel.; 
Cic. de Off. iii. 11.) During the term of his 
office, he had occasion to defend Q. Servilius Caepio, 
Avlio Avas liated by^ the eejuittvs, and Avas accused of 
majostas by^ the tribune C. Norbanus (Cic. lirut. 
3.5); but Caepio AA^as condemned. Crassus Avas 
now anxious to seek for renown in another field, 
lie hastened to his province. Hither Gaul, and 
cjxplored the Alps in searcli of an enemy ; but he 
found no opposition, and was oblig(‘d to content 
himself with the subjugation of some petty tribes, 
by Avhose depredations lie asserted that the pro¬ 
vince Avas disturbed. For this trifling success ho 
Avas not ashamed to a.sk a‘triumph, and would 
perhaps have obtained bis demand from the senate, 
liad not his colleague Scaevola opposed such a mis- 
ajiplication of the honour. (Val. Max. iii. 7. § 6; 
Cic. in Pisofu 26'.) With this exception, his con¬ 
duct ill the administration of his province was 
irreproachable. 'I'liis was admitted by C. Carbo 
(the son of the ('urbo Avhoni ho hud formerly ac¬ 
cused), Avho accomiuuiied liim to Gaul, in order to 
seek out the materials of an accusation; but 
(.’rassus disarmed his opposition by courting in¬ 
quiry, and employing Carbo in tlic planning and 
execution of aliiiirs. 

One of the most celebrated jirivate causes in the 
annals of Roman juris])rudence Avas tlie contest for 
an inheritaiKH; between M. Curius and M. Coponius, 
Avliich Avas heard before the centnmviri under the 
presidency of the praetor T. Manilius, in the year 
n. 93. Crassus, the greatest orator of the day, 
pleaded the caiise of Curius, while Q. Scaevola, the 
greatest living lawyer, supported the claim of 
(’oponius. The state of the case was this. A 
testator died, supposing his wife to be ])reg- 
nant, and having directed by will that if the 
son, Avlio should be born within the next ten 
months, should die before bi'coining liis own guar¬ 
dian,* M. CiiriiiH should succeed as heir in his 
})laee. (Cie. Jirut. .52, .53.) No sou Avas bom.— 
iScaevola argued that this avius a casus omissus, and 
insisted ujkhi the strict law, according to Avhicli 
(Jurius could have no elaiin unless a son Avere first 
born, and then died while under guardiansliij). 
('ra-«Hus eontended for the eciuitable construction, 
according to Avliicli tin; testator could not be sup¬ 
posed to intend any diUtirencc between the case of 
no son being born, and the case of a son being born 
and dying before arriving at the age of puberty. 
The equitable construction contended for bj'^ Crassus 
was ajtproved, and Curius gaint'd the inlieriti'incc. 

In B. c. 92 lie Avas made censor Avith Cn. Do- 
mltiiis Alienobarbus. A new jiractice had sprung 
np in Rome of sending youths to tlie schools of 
persons Avho called tln'inselvos Latin rhetoricians. 
Crassus disapjiroved the novelty, as tending to 

* “ Antet(uam in suain tutelam pervenisset,” 
i. c. before attaining the age of 14 years, at which 
age a son would cease to be under the gnardiaii- 
ship of another. The jdirase has been misunder¬ 
stood by Drumann. 
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idInncBB, and calculated rather to encoumge effron¬ 
tery than to sharpen intellect. IJe thought that 
the Latins in almost every valuable acquirement 
excelled the Greeks, and was displeased to see his 
countrymen stoop to an inferior imitation of Gre¬ 
cian customs. The censors suppressed the schooLs 
by a proclamation, which may be found in the 
Dialogue de Oratoribus and in Gellius (xv. 11), 
and deserves to be referred to as an example of the 
form of a censorian edict. Though the two cen¬ 
sors concurred in this measure, they were men of 
very different habits and tempers, and passed the 
jKiriod of their office in strife and discord. Crassus 
was fond of elegance and luxury. He bad a house 
upon the Palatium, which, though it yielded in 
magnificence to the mansion of Q. (^atulus upon the 
same hill, and was considembly inferior to that of 
(\ Aquilius upon the Viminal, was nmarkable for 
its size, the ta.ste of its furniture, and the beauty 
of its grounds. It was adorned with pillars of 
Hymettinn marble, with expensive vases, and tri¬ 
clinia inlaid with brass. He had two goblets, 
carved by the hand of Mentor, which served rather 
for ornament than for use. His gardens were 
provided with fish-ponds, and sonu; noble lotus- 
trees shaded his walks with their ample foliage. 
Ahenobarbus, his colleague, found fault with such 
cormption of manners (Plin. IT. N. xvii. 1), esti¬ 
mated bis house at a hundred million {sestcr- 
tium millies)^ or according to Valerius Maximus 
(ix. 1. § 4) six million {seanyies aestertio) sester¬ 
ces, and comjilaincd of his crying for the loss of a 
lamprey, as if it had been a daughter. It was a 
tame lamprey, which used to come at the call of 
Cnussus, and feed out of his hand. Crassus made a 
public speech against his colleague, and by his 
great powers of ridicule, turned him into derision; 
jested upon liis name (Sueton. Nero, 2), and to the 
accusation of weeping for a lamprey, replied, that 
it was more than Ahenobarbus had done upon the 
loss of any of his three wives. (Aelian, Hist. 
Anim. viii. 4.) On many occasions, he availed 
himself of his power of exciting a laugh against his 
oppommt (Cic. de Or. ii. 59, GO, 70), and was not 
scrupulous as to the mode. Thus, though he cari;- 
fully avoided everything that might impair his own 
dignity, and might seem to his audience to savour 
of buffoonery, he sometimes jested upon personal 
deformities, as may be seen by reference to his sally 
upon Ij. AcHub Lamia in his speech for C. Aculeo 
(Cic. de Or. ii.GS), and his answer to the troubh;- 
some witness, as reported by Pliny. {IT.N. xxxv. 
4.) Shortly before his death, he spoke in favour 
of Cn. Plancus in opposition to the charge of M. 
Junius Hrutus the Accuser. [Brutus, No. 14.] 
Brutus, in allusion to his fine house and effeminate 
manners, called him the Palatine Venus, and 
taunted him with political inconsistency for de¬ 
preciating the senate in his speech for the Nar- 
bonese colony, and flattering that body in his 
speech for the lex Servilia, The successful repai’- 
tee of Crasstis is well known from being recorded 
by Cicero {de Orai. ii. 54, pro Clueiit. 51) and 
Quintilian (vi. 3. § 44). His last spooch was 
delivered in the senat(! in n. c. 91, against L. Mar- 
ciiis Pliilippns, the consul, an enemy of the opti- 
mates. Philippus, in opposing the measures of 
M. Livius Drusus, imprudently asked how, with 
such a senate, it was possible to carry on the go¬ 
vernment of the commonwealth. Crassus fixed 
Mpon this expression, and on that day seemed to 
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excel himself in the vehemence of his assault upon 
the consul. Philippus wjis so irritated by his 
bitter words, that he ordered his lictor to seize 
some of the goods of Crassus by way of pledge,— 
a strong measure, adopted usually by the highest 
magistrates to constrain the ])crformance of public 
duties, or to punish contumacious contempt ot 
public authority. Crassus repelled the lictor, and 
sjiid that he could not respect the character of con¬ 
sul in a man who refused to treat him as a senator. 
“If 3 'ou want to restrain me, it will not do to 
seize my goods.* You must tear out this tongue. 
Even then, with my very breath I will continue 
to denounce your lawless conduct.” At his dicta¬ 
tion a vote of the senate was passed by which they 
vindicated their own patriotism; but the passionate 
vehemence of this contention sliattered his health 
and brouglit on a fever. He returned to his 
dw<*lling, was seized with a shivering fit, and in 
seven days was dead. 

Such was the end of one of the grciatest orators 
that Rome ev(!r produccid. In an age abounding 
with omtors he stood pre-eminent. (Veil. Pat. ii. 9.) 
The rougher stylo of Coruncaniiis, Cato, and the 
Gracchi, had been succeedi'd by a medium style, 
which, without sacrificing strength to artificial 
rules, was more polished and ornamented. His 
sentences were short and well-turned. In debate 
he was self-possessed and pertinacious, and his 
lively wit gave a peculiar zest to his reply. He 
employed words in common use, but he always em¬ 
ployed the best and most proper words. His 
mode of stating his facts and arguments wag 
wonderfully clear and concise. Though peror- 
iKitus, he was perhreris. In early life he had dis¬ 
ciplined his taste by the excellent practice of care¬ 
fully translating into Latin the most celebrated 
specimens of Greciim eloquence. In the treatise 
he Oratore, Cicero introduces liim as one of the 
principjil speakers, and he is understood to express 
Cicero’s own sentiments. Few of his spoeclies 
were preserved in writing, and of those few the 
greater part, if we may judge from the fragments 
that remain, consisted of senatorial orations and 
harangues to the people. His chief excellence 
seems to have lain in this style rather than in ju¬ 
dicial oratory; yet, in the judgment of Cicero, ho 
was elo<juenliiim jurutpcrilissiimts. (Guil. Grotius, 
d<f Vit. JCtonwi, i. 7. $ 9; Me 3 ’er, Oratorum 
Romanctrum Rrapnicvta, j)p. 291 —317 ; Drunmnn, 
Geatrh. Ronis. iv. p. G2.) 

24 and 25. Licima. | Licinia.] 

2G. L. Liciniu.s Crassus Stui’io, grandson of 
Crassus the orator [No. 23], one of whose daugh¬ 
ters married his father P. Scipio Nasica, who was 
praetor, n. c, 94, His grandfatluir, having no son, 
adopted him by his testament, and made him heir 
to his property. (Cic. Rrul. 58; Plin. //, N, 
xxxiv. 3. 8. 8.) 

27. Lictnius Crassus Dives, of uncertain 
pedigree, was praetor in b. c. 59, when L. Vet- 
tius was accused before him of conspiracy against 
the life of Pompey. (Cic. ad Ait. ii. 24. $ 2.) 


* “Non tibi ilia sunt caedendaJ' (Cic. de Or, 
iii. 1.) Caedenda here implies seizure not sale. 
It is probable that, as a symbol of taking legal 
possession, the officer struaik the goods, or marked 
them with notches, and that the ceremony was 
analogous to the manus ivjcctio in personal arrest. 

3l 
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It lias been conjectured that his praenomen was 
Publius, and that he was identical with No. 18. 

28. P. Licinius Crassus, was praetor in a. c. 
A7, and favoured Cicero’s return from exile. 
(Cic. posi. Redit. in Sen. 9.) Orelli {Onom. Tull.) 
thinks that the name affords evidence of the spu- 
riousness of the speech in which it is found. 

29. P. Crassus Junianus, one of the pens 
•Tunia, adopted by some Licinius Crassus. 
His name appears on coins. (Spanh. ii. pp. 104, 
179; Eckhcl. V. pp. lo8, 154, 288.) He was 
tribune of the plcbs in n. c. 51, and a friend 
of Cicero. (Cic. ad Qu. Fr. iii. 8. ^ 8.) In the 
civil war he fought for Pompey, and served with 
the title legatus propraetore under Mctellus Scipio 
in Africa, where, aftiir tlu? battle of Thapsus, he 
made his escape to the sea. ( Plut. Calo Maj. 70, fin.) 

80. M. Licinius Crassus Mucianus. [Mu- 

CIANUS.] 

The annexed coin of the Licinia gens is the one 
referred to i/n p. 879, b., and snjiposed to have been 
struck by P. Crassus [No. 20], as it hoars the 
legend P. (indistinct in the cut) Crassus M. F. 
Tlie obverse represents the hea<l of V'enus, Jind tlie 
reverse a man holding a horse, which is supposed 
to refer to the ceremony of the public inspection of 
the horses of the equites by the censors. {Dkt. of 
Ant. s. V. Equites.) [J. T. G.] 



CRASSTTS, OCTACl'LinS. 1. M’. Octaci- 
Mus (’rassus, was consul in u. c. 2(58 with M’. 
Valerius Maximus, and crossed with a numerous 
army over to Sicily. After having induced many 
of the Sicilian towns to surreiuhir, the consuls ad¬ 
vanced against llicro of Syracuse. The king, in 
compliance with the desire of his people, concluded 
a peai’e, whicli the Romans gladly accepted, and 
in wliich he gave up to them the towns they had 
taken, delivered up the Roman prisoners, and paid 
a contribution of 200 talents, lie thus hcaunc the 
ally of Rome. In ii. c. 246 Crassus was consul a 
second time with M. Fabius Licinus, and carried 
on the vvar against the Carthaginians, though no¬ 
thing of any consequence seems to liave been ac¬ 
complished. (Polyb. i. 16 &c.; Zonar. viii. 9; 
Eutrop. ii. 10 ; Oros. iv. 7 ; CJellius, x. 6.) 

2. T. OcTAeiLius Crassus, yqiparently a bro¬ 
ther of the fonner, was consul in «. c. 261, with 
L. Valerius Flaccus, and continued the operations 
in Sicily against the Carthaginians after th(? taking 
of Agrigentuin ; but nothing is known to have 
been accomplished during his consulship. (Polyb. 
i. 20.) [L. S.] 

CRASSUS, PAPI'RIUS. 1. M’. Papirius 
Crassus was consul in u. c. 441 with C. Furius 
Pacilus. (Liv. iv. 12 ; Diod. xii. 35.) 

2. L. Papirius Crass its was consul in b. c. 
436 with M. Cornelius Malnginensis. They led 
armies against Veii and Falerii, but as no enemy 
appeared in the field, the Romans contented them¬ 
selves with plund<!ring and ravaging the open coun¬ 
try. (Liv. iv. 21 ; iJiod. xii. 41.) Crassus was 
censor in u.c. 424. 
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8. C, Papirius Crassus was consul in B. c. 
480 with L. Julius .lulus. These consuls disco¬ 
vered, by treacherous me.nns, that the tribunes of 
the people intended to bring forward a bill on the 
acstimaiio mulfarum., and in order to anticipate the 
favour which the tribunes thereby were likely to 
gain with the people, the consuls themselves pro¬ 
posed and carried the law. (Liv. iv. 80 ; Cic. de 
Re Puhl. ii. 85 ; Diod. xii. 72.) 

4. C. Papirius Crassus was consular tribune 
in B.C. ,884. (IJv. vi. 18.) 

5. Sp. Papirius Crassus, consular tribune in 
H. c. ,882. He and L. Papirius (Vassus, one of 
his colleagues, led an army against Velitrae, and 
fought with success against that town and its allies, 
the Pinenestines. (IjIv. vi. 22.) 

6. L. Papihii's CuAssns, consular triliune in 
n. c. 382, and again in ii. c. 87(5. (Livy, vi. 22 ; 
Diod. XV. 71.) 

7. L. Papirius Crassus, consular trihune in 
P.. c. 868. (Ijiv, vi. 88 ; Diod. xv. 78.) 

8. L. pAi’iRins (’uASSXis was made dictator 
in n, c. 840 while holding the olliec* of praetor, 
in order to coialuet the war against the revolti'd 
Latins, since (lie consul Manlius was ill at the 
time. Crassus marclu'd against Antium, but Avas 
encamped in its neighbourhood for some months 
without accomplishing anything. In n. c. 88(5 he 

I was made consul with K. Duilius, and carried on 
a war against the Ausonians of (^ales. In 880 he 
was consul a second time, and carried on a war 
against tlie inhabitants of I’rivernum. They were 
commanded bj’ V'itruviiis Flaccus who was con¬ 
quered by the Romans without nmch difficulty. 
In 825 Crassus was magister oqnitum to tlie dicta¬ 
tor L. Papirius Cursor, ami in .818 ho was in¬ 
vested with the censorship. (Liv. viii. 12, 1(5, 
29 ; Diod. xvii. 2.9, 82 ; Cic. ad Fnit. ix. 21.) 

9. M. pAi’iRiu.s Crassus, ap])arently a brother 
of the preceding, was appointed dictator in u. u. 
8.82 to conduct the war against th(> Gauls, who 
were then belii'ved to be invading the Roman do¬ 
minion; but the report proved to be unfounded. 
(Liv. viii. 17.) 

10. L. J*APiRius CuAS.sus wa.s magister equi- 

tnm to the dictator T. Manlius Turquatus, in ii. c. 
820. (Fast. Cap.) [L. S.] 

CRA'STINl'S, one of Caesar’s veterans, who 
had be<*n the primipilus in tlie tentli legion in the 
year before the battle of I’harsalus, and who served 
as a volunteer in the campaign against Ponipcy. 
It was ho who commenced the battle of PharsaiRs 
». c. 48, saying that, whether be survived or fell, 
Caesar should be indebted to liim : ho diod fight¬ 
ing br.ively in the foremost line. (Caes. Ii. C. iii- 
91, 92; Flor. iv. 2. § 46; Lucan, vii. 47L Ac. ; 
Appian,/A C. ii. 82 ; Plut. Pomp. 71, Caes. 44.) 

CRATAETS (Kparatts), according to several 
traditions, the mother of Scvlla. (Horn. Od. xii. 
124 ; Ov. Met. xiii. 749 ; Hesych. s. v.; Plin. II. 

N. iii. 10.) [L. s.] 

CRA'TERUS (KpaTfpos), one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished generals of Alexander the Great, was a 
son of Alexander of Ore.stis, a district in Mace¬ 
donia, and a brother of Amphoterus. When 
Alexander the (treat sot out on his Asiatic ex¬ 
pedition, Craterus commanded the irt^raipoi. 
Subsequently we find him commanding a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry, as in the battle of Arhela and in 
the Indian campaign; but it seems that he had no 
pennanent office, ami that Alexander employed 
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him on all occasions where a general of able and 
independent judgment was required, lie was a 
man of a noble character, and although he was 
strongly attached to the simple manners and cus¬ 
toms of Macedonia, and was averse to the conduct 
which Alexander and his followers assumed in the 
hiast, still the king loved and esteemed him, next 
to llc'phacstion, the most among all his generals 
and friends. In B. r. 324 he was commissioned 
by Alexander to lead back the veterans to Macedo- 
7iia, but as liis health was not good at the time, 
]*olysperchon was ordered to accompany and ruj>- 
port him. It was further arranged that Anti})atcr, 
who was then regent of Macedonia, should lead 
reinforcements to Asia, and that Cnitorus should 
succeed him in the regency of Macedonia. Rut 
Alexander died before (h’atcTUs reached Europe, 
and in tlu' division of tlie empire which was then 
made. Antipater and (.’raterus r(*ceived in common 
the government of Macedonia, Greece, the Illy¬ 
rians, Triballians, Agrianians, and Kpeirus, as far 
as the (.ku'auniaii mountains. According to I)exip- 
pus {up. VIml. liihL p. (!1, ed. Rekk<‘r), the go- 
vernnu'ut of these countries was divided between 
them in sucli a manner, that Antipater had the 
command of the armies and Cratcrus the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom. W'lum Craterus arrived 
in Europe, Antipater was involved in the Ijamian 
war, and was in a position in which the arrival of 
his colleague was a matter of the utmost im¬ 
portance to him, and enabled him to crush the 
daring attempts of the Greeks to recover their 
independence. After the close of this war f’mte- 
rua divorced his wife Amastris, who had been 
giviMi him by Alexander, and married I’hila, the 
daughter of Antipater. Soon aft«jr Craterus ac¬ 
companied liis father-in-law in the war against the 
Aetolians. and in n. c. 321 in that against Per- 
diccas in Asia. Craterus had the commaml against 
Eumenes, while Antipater marched through Cilicia 
to Egypt. Cratenis fell ju a battle against Eumenes, 
which was fought in Cappadocia, and Emneues on 
being informed of his death, lamented the fate of his 
late bnttlier in arms, honoured him with a m.agni- 
licent fiinenil, and sent his ashes back to Macedo¬ 
nia. (Arrian, Anab.^ op. rhot. Bibl. pp. (79, 224 ; 
(^.Curtins; Diod. xviii. lb. 13, xix. 59; Plut. 
AU\r. 47, J*hoc. 25; Com. Ncp. Kmi. 4; comp. 
Antivater, Amastris, Ai.KXANnER.) [L.S.] 

(’U A'TERTJS(KpaT€pds), a brother of Antigoiius 
Gouatas, and father of Alexander, the prince of 
Corinth. (Phlegon, de Mir(d>. 32 ; .lustin, l*rolop. 
xxxvi.) He di.stinguished himself as a diligent 
compiler of historical documents relative to the 
histm’v of Attica. He made a collection of Attic 
inscriptions, containing decrees of the people 
(\h}(l>i<TpdTwv (TwayorY^)^ and out of them he seems 
to have constructed a diplomatic history of Athens. 
(Plut. 32, dm. 13.) This work is fre¬ 

quently referred toby Ilarpocration aud Stephanus 
(»f Ryvuantium, the latter of whom (s. v. Nv/xtpaiov) 
quotes the ninth book of it. (Comp. Pollux, viii. 
P2G ; Schol. ofi Arisfopk. A7\ 1073, 7^;w. 323.) 
With the exception of the statements contained in 
these and other passages, the work of Craterus, 
which must have been of great value, is lost. 
(Niebuhr, A7ef«e*St7(n//'. i. p.225, note .39; Rbckh, 
l*ref. to his Chrp. Jmcn'pL i. p. ix.) [L. S.] 
CRA'TERUS (Kparepds), a Greek physician, 
who is mentioned in Cicero’s Letters {ad Ait. xii. 
13, 14) as attending the daughter of Atticus, Attica 
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(called also Caecilia or Pompoina), n. c. 45. He is 
mentioned also by Horace {Sid. ii. 3. KJl), Persius 
{Sat. iii. (75), and Galen {JJe Compos. Medkavi, 
scr. Locos^ vii. 5, vol. xiii. p. 96, JJe Antid. ii. 8. 
vol. X. p. 147); and he may perhaps he the same 
person who is said by Por|)hyrv {Da Ahstiu. ah Am- 
mid. i. 17, p. 61, ed. Cantab.) to have cured one of 
his slaves of a very remarkable disease. [W. A. G.] 
CRA'TEIIUS, a sculptor of the first century 
after Christ, whose sUitues, executed together with 
Pythodorus, were much admir'd, and were re¬ 
garded as a great ornament of the palace of tlu* 
(^ai'sars. (Plin. 77. N. xxxvi, 4 $ 1 I.) The words 
“palatiiias domos Caesarum,” in tlmt passage, com¬ 
pared Avith the preceding ones, “3'iti Iinjieratoris 
domo,” are to he understood of the imperial palaces 
on the P.'ilatine hill, and fix the date of Cratcrus 
to the time of the first emperors. [L. U.] 

CRATES (KpaTTjr), of Athens, was the son of 
Antigcncs of the Thriasian derails, the pupil and 
friend of Polemo, and his successor in the chair of 
the Academy, perhaps about B. r. 279. 'J’hc inti¬ 
mate friendship of Crates and l*olemo "was cele- 
bmted in antiquity, and Diogenes Laertius has 
preserved an ejiigram of the jioet Antagoras, ac¬ 
cording to which tlie two friimds were united after 
death in one tomb. The most distinguished of the 
pupils of Crates were the philosopher Arcesilaus, 
Thcodorus, the founder of a sect called after liini, 
and Bion Borysthenites. I'lie writings of Crates 
are lost. Diogi'ues Laertius says, that thev wiTe 
on pliilosophical sulijccts, on comedy, and also ora¬ 
tions ; but the latter wm’o ])robably written by 
Crates of Tralles. [Crates of 'JValles.] (Diog. 
Lain. iv. 21—23.) [A. S.] 

CRATES (KpdxTjy), of Athens, a comic 
of the old comedy, was a younger contemporary 
of Craliiius, in whose plays lie was the jiriricipal 
actor before he betook himself to writing comedies. 
(Diog. Laert. iv. 23 ; Arlstoph. Equit. 536-549, 
and Schol.; Anon, da (\mi. p. xxix.) He began 
to flourish in Gl. 32. 4, n. c. 449, 443 (Euseb. 
Chron.)^ and is spoken of by Aristophanes in such 
a way' as to imply' tliat he was dead before the 
Kuiifhts was acted, 01. 33. 4, b. c. 424. With 
respect to the character of his dramas, there is a 
passage in Aristotle {Pol't. 5) whicli has been 
misunderstood, but Avhich seems simply' to mean, 
that, instead of making his comedies vehicles of 
personal abuse, he chose such subjects as admitted 
of a more general mode of depicting cliaiacter. 
This is confirmed by the tithis and fragments of 
his plays and liy the testimony of the Anonymous 
writer on Comedy respecting his imitator, i’liere- 
cnites (p. xxix). His great excellence is attested 
by Aristophanes, though in a somewhat ironical 
tone (/. c.; cninj). Ath. iii. p. 117, c.), and by the 
fragments of his plays. He excelled cliiefly in 
mirth and fun (Aristoph. f. c.; Anon, dc Corn, /.c.), 
Avhich he carried so far as to bring dnmken per¬ 
sons on the stage, a thing which Epichamms had 
done, hut which no Attic comedian had ventured 
on before. (Ath. x. p. 429, a.) His example was 
followed by Aristoplianes and by later comedians ; 
and witli the poets of the new comedy it became a 
very' common practice. (Dion Chrysost. Oraf. 32, 
p. 391, b.) Like the other great comic poets, he 
was made to feel strongly both the favour and the 
inconstancy of the people. (Arlstoph. /. c.) The 
Scholiast on this passage says, tlmt Crates used to 
bribe the spectators,—a charge which Mcineke 
3 L 2 
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thinks may have been taken from some comic poet 
■who was an enemy to Crates. There is much 
-confusion among the ancient writers about the 
number and titles of his plays. Saidas has made 
two comic poets of the name, but there can be 
little doubt that he is wrong. Other grammarians 
assign to him seven and eiglit comedies respectively^. 
(Anon, de Com. pp. xxix, xxxiv.) The result of 
Meineke’s analysis of the statements of the ancient 
writers is, that fourteen plays are ascribed to 
Crates, namely, Telroves., Aidvvffos., "Hpuxs., &r}pia^ 
&ri(ravp6s., Aifiia, Meroiffoi, '‘OpviQfs, ITafSia/, 
ntSrjrai^ 'Pi^ropes, T6Xp.ai, ^iXdpyvpoSy of 

which the following are suspicious, A<o»'t«roy, 
07j(raup(Js, M6Tot/coi,’'Opi't0€S, TleSrirai, ^iXdpyupos^ 
thus leaving eight, the numher mentioned by the 
Anonymous writer on Comedj’^, namely, Feirop^s^ 
’'Hpwfj, 0T7pta, Aa,uta, IlaiStal, 'PrjTopfs, 'S.dp.ioi.^ 
ToKfiai. Of these eight plays fragments are still 
extant. There are also seventetm fragments, 
which cannot be assigiuul to their proper plays. 
The language of Crates is pure, elegant, and sim¬ 
ple, with ver 3 ' few j)e('uliar words and construc¬ 
tions. lie uses a v(‘rv rare metrical peculiarity, 
iiainelv, a spondaic ending to the anapaestic tetra¬ 
meter. (Poll. vi. 5.‘1; Athen. iii. p. 119, c.; Mei- 
n(‘ko, Fnuf. Com, Grace, i. pp. .'>8—GtJ, ii. pp. ‘281 
—‘i.*)! ; ihirgk, (hmment. da lieliq. Comm. Att. 
Avtiq. pp. ‘JGG—288.) I P. S. I 

CRATES (KpaTT/v), of Mallits in Cilicia, the 
son of Timocrates, is said by Saidas (s. f.) to have 
been a Stoic i)hilosoph(!r, but is fur better known as 
one of the most distinguished of tlie ancient Greek 
grammarians, lit; lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philometor, and was contemporary with Aristar¬ 
chus, in rivalry with whom he supported the fame 
of tlio Peigamcne school of grammar against 
th(5 Alexandrian, and the SJ^stem of anomaly (A'w- 
liaXia) against that of analoyy (duaXoyla). lie is 
said by Varro to have derived his grammatical 
system from a (!<*rtain Chr^'sippus, who left six 
books •n-fpl rrjs dvu>iJLa\ias. lie was born at Mal- 
lus in Ciliciii, and was brought up at Tarsus, 
whence he removed to Pergainus, and there lived 
under the patronage of Eumenes II. and Attiilus 
II. lie was the founder of the Perganieno .scho»>l 
of grammar, and seems to liave been at one time 
the chief lihnirian. About the year I.*)? b. c., 
shortly after the death of Plnnius, ('rates was 
sent by Attains as an ambassador to Pome, where 
he introd'.iced for the first time the study of gram¬ 
mar. The results of his visit lasted a long time, 
as may be observed especially in the writings of 
Varro. (Sueton. dc fflustr. Grammat. 2.) An 
accident, by which ho broke a leg, gave him the 
leisure, which his official duties might otherwise 
have interrupted, for holding frequent grammatical 
lectures (aKpodrreis). We know nothing further 
of the life of Cmtes. 

In the grammatical system of Crates a strong 
distinction was made between criticism and tjram- 
mar^ the latter of which sciences he regarded as 
quite subordinate to the former. The office of the 
critic, according to Crates, was to investigate 
everything which could throw light upon litera¬ 
ture, either from within or from without; that of 
the grammarian was onlj' to apply the rules of 
language to clear up the meaning of particular 
passages, and to settle the text, the prosody, the 
accentuation, and so forth, of the ancient writers. 
From this part of his system, Crates derived the 
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surname of Kpiritcds. This title is derived by some 
from the fact that, like ArisUircluis, ( Tates gave the 
greatest attention to the Homeric poems, from his 
labours upon which he was also surnanied 'OfirjpiKos. 
His chief work is entitled AtdpBuxris 'IXid^os /cal 
’OSuo-(relas, in nine books, by which we are pro¬ 
bably to understand, not a recension of tlic Ho¬ 
meric poems, dividing them into nine hooks, but 
that the commentary of Crates itself was divided 
into nine books. 

The few frag/nonts of this commentary, which 
are preserved l/y the Scholiasts and other ancient 
writers, liave led Wolf to express a very unfavour¬ 
able opinion of Crates. As to his emendations, it 
must he admitted that he was far inferior to Aris¬ 
tarchus in judgment, but it is equally certain that 
he was most ingenious in conjectural eniendsitions. 
Several of his Headings are to this dajr preferred 
by the best scholars to those of Aristarchus. As 
I for his excursions into all the scientific and histo¬ 
rical questions for whicli Homer fiirnislu's an occa¬ 
sion, it was the direct consequence of his opinion 
of the critic's ollice, tliat he should iimlortakc them, 
nor do the ri'sults of his inquiries (luite deserve 
the contempt with which Wolf treats them. 
Among the ancients themselves he enjoyed a re¬ 
putation little, if at all, inferior to that of Aristar¬ 
chus. 'J'he school wliieh lie founded at Perganins 
flourished a considerable time, and was the subject 
of a work by Ptolemy of Ascalon, entitled irepi rijs 
Kparrireiov alp^afcDS. To this school Wolf refers 
the catalogues of ancient writers which are men¬ 
tioned h^-^ Dionysius of Halicarnassus (eV rois 
Tlepyaurji'oTs irtVa^i, ii. p. 118, .5, «*d. Sylburg.), 

I wlio also mentions the school by the name of touv 
I e/c Uei yd/uou ypap-pariKovs (p. 112,‘27). Thejr 
are also called KparrjTfioi. Among the catiilognes 
j mentioned l»v Dionysius there can ho no doubt 
that we ought to include the lists of titles (dra- 
ypa<pai) of tlnuiius, wliich Atlnmaeus (viii. p. 888, c.) 
states to liave been composed by the Pergiimenes. 

Resides his work on Homer, (irntes wrote coin- 
incntaries on the Thcoyonyoi Hesiod, on Euripides, 
on Aristophanes, ami probably on other ancient 
authors, a work on the Attic dialect (»repl Atti/c^s 
5iaAe/fTou), and works on geography, natural his- 
tor}’’, and agriculture, of all which only a few frag- 
immts exist. Some scholars, however, tliink, that 
the Cratifs of Pergainus, whose work on the won¬ 
ders of various countries is quoted Ity Pliny (/A 
W. vii. 2) and Aelian {II. A. xvii. .9), was a 
difl’erent person. 'J'he fragments of his works 
are collecteil by C. F. Wegener {Dc Aula Aiialica 
Lilt. Artivmque Fautrice., Havn. I88(), 8vo.) There 
is also one epigram by him in the Greek Anthology 
(ii. 3, Brunck and Jacobs) upon Cboerilns. This 
epigram is assigned to Crates on the authority of 
its title, KpdrTjros ypafip.ariKov. But Diogenes 
Laertius mentions an epigrammatic poet of the 
name, as distinct from the grammarian. 

(Suidas, s.ft?. KpaTTjv,’Api/rrapx'’?; Diog. Laert. 
iv. ‘23; Strabo, pp. .3, 4, 30, l.o7, 439, G09, 
67(>, &c.; Athen. xi. p. 497, f.; Varro, da L. L. viii. 
64, 68, ix. 1; Soxt. Einpir. adr. Math. i. c. 3. 
§ 79, c. 12. § 248; Schol. in Horn, passim; Plin. 
JI. A'", iv. 12 ; Wolf, Proley. in Horn, li.; 'I'liiei'sch, 
Vcltcr das Zeikdier nnd Vaterland das Horner^ pp. 
19—64 ; Lersch, Dia Sprachphilosoplde d.ar AHan^ 
i. pp. 67, 69—7'2, 11*2, ii. 148, 243; Fabric. liiUL 
Grace, i. pp. 818, 509, iii. p. 558; Clinton, Fast, 
flcU. iii. pp. 528, 529.) fP- S-J 
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CRATES (KpoTTjs), a very anciont Greek mu- 
fiician, the disciple of Olympus, to whom some 
ascribed the composition for the flute, which was 
called pofios UoKvK^<\)a\os^ and which was more 
usually attributed to Olympus himself. (Pint, dc 
Mm, 7, p. 1133, e.) Nothing further is known 
of him. (P. S.] 

CRATES {KpdTris\ of Tarsus, an Academic 
philosopher, is expressly distinguisluid by Oiogencs 
Laertius (ii. 114,117) from Crates of Athens, 
with whom he has been often confounded. [ A.S.] 

CRATES (KpaTTjs) of Thkiiks, the son of As- 
eondus, repaired to Athens, where he became a 
scholar of the Cynic Diogenes, and subsequently 
one of the most distinguished of the Cynic }»hilo- 
sophers. He flourished, according to Diogenes 
Laertius (vi. 87), in n. c. 3*28, was still living at 
Athens in the time of Demetrius Phalercus (Athen. 
X. p. 422, c.; Diog. Laert. vi. 90), and was at 
Thebes in B. c. 307, when Demetrius Phalercus 
withdrew thither. (Pint. Mar. p. 69, c.) 

Crates was one of the most singular phaenoraena 
of a time which al)ounded in all sorts of strange 
characters. Though heir to a l.irge fortune, he 
renounced it all and bestowed it upon his native 
city, since a philosopher had no need of money; 
or, according to another account, he pkiced it in 
the hands of a banker, with the charge, that he 
should deliver it to his sons, in case they were 
simpletons, but that, if they became philosophers, 
he should distribute it among the poor. Diogenes 
Jiaertius has preserved a number of curious tales 
about Crates, which prove that he lived and died 
as a true (]yiiic, disn'garding all external pleasures, 
restricting himself to the most absolute necessaries, 
and retaining in every situation of life the most 
perfect mastery over his desires, complete erpiani- 
mity of temper, and a constant How of good spirits. 
While exercising this self-controul, he was equally 
severe against tlie vices of otlu'rs; the female sex 
in particular was severely hished bj' liira ; and he 
received the surname of the “■ Door-oj)ener,” be¬ 
cause it was his practice to visit every house at 
Athens, and rebuke its inmates. In spite of the 
})overty to which he bad reduced himsedf, and not¬ 
withstanding his ugly and deformed figure, lie in¬ 
spired Hipparchia, the daughter of a family of dis¬ 
tinction, with such an ardent alfeclion for him, 
that she refused many wealthy suitors, and threat¬ 
ened to commit suicide unless her parents would 
give their consent to her union with the philoso¬ 
pher. Of the married life of this philosophic cou¬ 
ple Diogenes liUertius relates some very curious 
facts. 

(’rates wrote a book of letters on philosophical 
subjects, the style of which is compared by Laer¬ 
tius (vi. 98) to Plato’s ; but theSe are no longer 
extant, for the fourteen letters which were pub¬ 
lished from a Veii(;ti<an manuscript under the name 
of Crates in the Aldine collection of Greek letters 
(Venet. 1499, 4to.), and the thirty-eight which 
have been published from tlic same manuscript by 
lloissonade {Notices et Extraits des Alanuscr. de la 
liibl. du Eoi^ vol. xi. part ii. Paris, 1827) and 
Avhich are likewise ascribed to Crates, are, like 
the greater numljcr of such letters, the composition 
of later rhetoricians. Crates was also the author 
of tragedies of an earnest philosophical character, 
which are praised by Laertius, and likewise of 
some smaller poems, which seem to have been 
called natyviUf and to which the ijKdmov 
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quoted by Athcnacus (iv. p. l.'iH, b.) perhaps be» 
longed. Plutarch wrote a deUiiled biography of 
Crates, which unfortunately is lost. (Diog. Laert. 
vi. 85—93, 90—98; Rrunck, Anal. i. p. 186; 
Jacobs, Anth. Grace, i. p. 118; Brucker, Hist, 
J*/tilusojdi. i. p. 888; Fabric. BiU. Grace, iii. p. 
514.) [A. S.] 

CRATES (KptiTTjs) of Tralles, an orator or 
rhetorician of the school of Isocrates. (Diog. Lat'rt. 
iv. 23.) Ruhnken assigns to him the \oyoi 
SrjfiTiyopiKo'i which Apollodorus (ap. Diog. 1. (;.) 
.'iscribes to the Acadcmiic philosopher. Crates. 
{Hist. Grit. Orat. Grace, in Ojmse. i. p. 370.) 
Menagius {Gumm. in Diog. 1. c.) is wrong in suj)- 
posing that Crates is mentioned by Lucian. {Hin t. 
Prateipt. 9.) The person there spoken of is Cri- 
tias the sculptor. [P. S.] 

CRATES. 1. An artist, celebrated for making 
cups with carved figures upon them. (Athen. xi. 
p. 782, b.) 

2. A famous digger of channels at the time of 
Alexander. (Diog. Laert. iv. 23; Strab. ix. p. 407; 
Steph. Byz. s.r.'Adrjvav.) [L. U.] 

CRATEblTOLlS {KparrjaiiroAis), wife of 
Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, was highly 
distinguished for her bc^auty, talents, and energy. 
On the murder of her husband at Sicyon, in b. c. 
314 [see p. 126, a], she kept together his forces, 
with whom her kindness to the men had made 
her extremely populiir, and when the Sicyonians, 
hoping for an easy comiuest over a woman, rose 
against the garrison for the purpose of csUiblishiug 
an independent government, she quelled the sedi¬ 
tion, and, having crucified thirty of the popular 
leaders, held the town firmly in subjection for 
Cassiinder. [St;e p. 620.] In B. c. 308, however, 
she was induci'd by Ptolemy Lagi to betray Co¬ 
rinth and Sicyon to him, these being the only 
places, except Athens, yet possessed by Cassander 
in Greece. Cratesipolis was at (.'orinth at the 
time, and, as her troops would not have consented 
to the surrender, she introduciid a body of Ptolemy's 
forces into the town, pretending that they were a 
reinforcement which she had sent for from Sicyon. 
She then withdrew to Patrae in Achaia, where 
she was living, when, in the following year (b. c. 
307), she held with Demetrius Poliorcetes the re¬ 
markable interview to which each iiarty was 
attracted by the fame of the other. (Died. xix. 
67, XX. 37 ; Polyacn. viii. 58 ; Plut. Demetrius^ 
9.) [E. E.] 

CRATESrPPIDAS {KparvaiTrrrlSas a La¬ 
cedaemonian, was sent out as admiral after the 
death of Mindarus, B. c. 410, and took the com¬ 
mand at Chios of the fleet wliich had been collect¬ 
ed by Pasippidas from the allies. He clfected, 
however, little or nothing during his term of oflice 
beyond the seizure of the acropolis at Chios, and 
the restoration of the (’hian exiles, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Lysander. (Xen. Hc/l. i. 1. § 32,5. § 1; 
Diod. xiii. 65, 70.) [E. E.] 

CRATEVAS {Kparevas), a Greek herbalist 
(fn^ordpos) who lived about the beginning of the 
first century me., as he gave the name Afithruhitia 
to a plant in honour of Mithridates. {Blin. II. N. 
XXV. 26.) He is frequently quoted by Pliny and 
Dioscorides, and is mentioned by Galen (Z)a 
Simplie. Aledieam. Temperam. ac Facult. vi. proocm. 
vol. xi. pp. 795, 797; Comment, in Ilippocr. “Xte 
Nat. IIo7n.” ii. 6, vol. xv. p. 134 ; De Antid, i. 2, 
vuL xiv. p. 7), among the eminent writers on 
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Materia Medica. Sonic jicrsons have supposed 
that Cititovas lived in the hfth and fourth centu¬ 
ries B. c., because one of the. spurious letters that 
go under the name of Hippocrates (Hippocr. 
Opc.ra^ vol. iii. j). 790) is addressed to a person of 
that name; but as no mention of tlie contempo¬ 
rary of Hippocrates is found in any other piissage, 
tliese spurious letters are hardly sufficient to prove 
his existence. [ W. A* O.] 

CRATl'NUS (Kparivos), Comic poets. 1. 
(.)im of the most celebrated Athenian comic poets 
of the old conudy, the rise and complete jierfection 
of which he witm^ssed (luring a life of 97 years. 
The datt*s of his birth and death can be lusccrtained 
with toli'rable certainty from the following circum¬ 
stances :— In the yc.ur it. e., Aristophanes 

exhibited his /v/tit/lils., in which he described Cra- 
timis as a drivelling old man, wandering about 
with lii.s crown williered, and so utterly neglected 
]>y his former admirers that he could not even 
procure wherewithal to (luencli the thirst of which 
he was perishing, {h'ljuil. .“dll—.ool.) This 

attack ronsi;d Cratimis to put forth all his remain¬ 
ing strength in tlni play entitled IlinivT) (the 
which was i*\hihited the next year, and 
■witli w'hich he carried awuiy the first prize above 
the Cotujns of Ameipsias and the (Guilds of Aris¬ 
tophanes. {Ant. Nn(t.) Now Lucian says that 
the TlvTiur] was the last play of Crutinus, and that 
he did not long survive his victory. {ALtcrob. 25.) 
Ari.stophanes also, in the /'cacc, which was acted 
in 419 n. c., says that (’ratinus died o6* ot Adirw- 
vey iviSaKov. (/'(W, 70(1, 701.) A doubt has 
been raised as to what invasion Aristojdianes 
meant. He cannot refer to any of the great in¬ 
vasions mentioned by I'hucydidii.s, and we are 
therefore compelled to sujipose some irruption of a 
jiart of till! Lacedaemonian army into Attica at the 
time when the armistice, wdiicii was made shortly 
before the negotiations for the lifty years’ truce, 
was bndien. (n. c. 422.) Now Lucian says (^.c.) 
that (h-atinuH Jived 97 years. Thus his birth 
Would fall in n. i;. 519. 

If we may trust tin; grammarians and chrono- 
grapliers, Cratimis did not begin bis dramatic 
career till be was far advanced in life. According 
to an Anonymous writer on t!oine(ly (p. xxi.\), lie 
gained iiis first victory afu*r the 95l)» Olymjnad, 
that is, later than n. c. 4f)7, and whim lie was 
more than 90 years old. 'I’his dale, is suspicious in 
itself, and is falsified by circumstantial evidence. 
For example, in onti fragment lie. blames the tar¬ 
diness of IVricles in eomjilcting the long walls 
which we know to have been liuirHlied in u. c. 451, 
and there are a ft!W other fnigm(!nts wdiich evi¬ 
dently biiloiig to an earlier period than the 95th 
Olympiad. Again, Crates the comic poet acted the 
plays of Cratimis hefore he began to write himself; 
but Cratiis began to write in u. c. 449—449. We 
can therefore have no he.sitatiou in ])referring the 
date of Kuschius {(dimn. s. a. 01. 91.9; Syiiccll. 
p. 9.‘19), although he is manifestly wrong in join¬ 
ing till! name of iMato with that of C’ratinus. Ac¬ 
cording to this testimony, Cratinus began to cx- 
liihit in b. c. 454—459, in about the dOth year of 
his age. 

(.)f his personal history very little is known. 
His father's name was Callimedes, and he himsedf 
was taxiarefi of the ^u\ij OiVrjt'y. (Suid. s. vr. 
KpaTiMii, ’Ettcioo SeiAcirepoy.) In tin; latter 
passiige lie is charged with excessive cowardice. 
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Of the charges which Suidas brings against the 
moral character of Cnitinus, one is im8U])ported by 
any other testimony, though, if it had been true, 
it is not likely that Aristophanes would have been 
silent upon it. Probably Suidas was misled by a 
passage of Aristophanes {Acharn. 849, 950) which 
refers to another Cratinus, a lyric poet. (Schol. 
1. c.) The other charge which Suidas brings against 
Cratinus, that of habitual intcuip(!rancc, is sus¬ 
tained by many passages of Aristophanes and 
other writers, as well as by the confession of Cra¬ 
tinus himself, who appears to have treated tho 
subject ill a very amusing way, especially in his 
IloTiVrj. (See further on this point Meineke, 
Ilist. Ciil. Com. Uraec. pp. 47—49.) 

Cnitinus exhibit(‘d twenty-one plays and gained 
nine victorii's (Suid. s. u.; Eudoc. p. 271; Anon. 
de Com. p. xxix), and that irafu|/77^€t, according 
to the Scholiast on Aristophanes. {Equit. 529.) 

Cratinus was undoubtedly iltc ‘fH>et of the old 
comedy. He gave it its peculiar character, and he 
did not, like Aristojilianes, live to si?e its di*eline. 
Ihdore his time the comic poets had aimed at little 
hi^yond exciting the laughter of their audience : it 
was Outinus who lirst made comedy a terrible 
W(5apon of personal attack, and the comic poet a 
severe censor of public and private vice. An 
anonymous anciiiiit writer says, that to the pleasing 
in comedy (’nitiuus added the useful, by accusing 
evil-doi‘rs and punishing them with comedy as 
with a jmblic scourgi!. (Anon, de Com. p. xxxii.) 
He did not even, like Aristophanes, in such attiicks 
unite mirth with satire, but, as an ancient writer 
says, he hurled his ri'proaehes in the ])laine8t form 
at the bju'e heads of the olfenders. (Platonius, du 
Com. p. xxvii.; Christodor. Ecfdiruais^ v. 957 ; 
l*er.sius, JSut. i. 129.) Still, like Aristophanes 
with respeet to Sophoel(*s, lu‘ sometimes bestowed 
the higlu'st praise, as upon Cimoii. (Pint. (-im. 
10.) Iha'ielcs, on the other hand, was the object 
of his most persevering and vehement abuse. 

It is proper h(!re to state what is known of the 
circuinstanees under which Cr.itinus and his fol- 
lowiu's were permitted to assume this license of 
attacking institutions and individuals openly ami 
by nami!. It evidently arose out of the close eon- 
nexiim which exists in naturi; between mirth and 
•satin!. While looking for suhjijcts which could be 
put in a ridiculous point of view, tho poet naturally 
fell uj)un the follies and vices of his countrymen. 
The free constitution of Athens inspired him with 
courage to attack the olfenders, Jind securijd for 
him protection from their resentment. And ac¬ 
cordingly we lind, that the political freedom of 
Athens and this license of her comic poets rose 
and fell together. Nay, if we arc to believe 
Cicero, tho law itself granted them impunity. {iJa 
Hcjtub. iv. 10; "‘■apiid quos [CVo/wsJ fuit »!tiam 
li!ge coiicessum, ut quod velli!t comoedia de ([uo 
vellet iiominatim dieerel.”) The same thing is slat¬ 
ed, though not so distinctly,by Themistius. {Oral. 
viii. p. 110, b.) 'J'liis tioiirishiiig period lasted from 
the establishment of the Athenian power after 
the Persian war down to the end of the Pclo- 
ponn(!siau war, or perhaps a few years later (about 
B. c. 400—993). The exercise of this license, 
however, was not altogether unopposed. In ad¬ 
dition to what could be done personally by such 
luen as Cleon and Alcibiades, the law itself iu- 
tiufered on more tlian one occasion. In tlu* 
archonship of Morychides (b. c. 440-439), a law 
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was made prohibiting the comic poets from holding 
a living person up to ridicule by bringing him on 
the stage by name (ijnffpKrfia rov Kw/zySeli/ 
ovofiaarl, Schol. Arist. Ac/iam. Ct ?; Meinekc, 
Hist. Crit, p. 40). This law remained in force for 
the two following years, and was annulled in the 
archonship of Euthymenes. (ii. c. 437— 436.) 
Another restriction, which probably belongs to 
about the same time, was the law that no Areopa- 
gite should write comedies. (Plut. lir/l. an /*ue. 
praest. Ath. p. 348, c.) From n. c. 436 the old 
comedy flourished in its highest vigour, till a 
series of attacks was made upon it by a certiiin 
Synicosius, who is suspected, with great proba¬ 
bility, of having been suborned }»y Alcibiades. 
This Syracosius. carri(id a law, ^ 7 ) Kw/xtfjSflaOat 
duofiaarl rtvo, probably about n. 416 — 415, 
which did not, however, remain in force long. 
(Schol. Arist. Av. 1297.) A similar law is said 
to have been carried by Antimachus, but this is 
perhaps a mistake. (Schol. Arist. Arharn. 1149; 
Meineke, ]). 41.) I’liat tlu; britif aristocratical 
n'volution (tf 411 n. (\ atlectjid the liberty of 
comedy can hardly be doubted, though we have 
no exju-ess testiniouj'. If it decliiu'd then, we 
have clear evidence of its nivival with the re¬ 
storation of democracy in the Frops t»f Aristo¬ 
phanes and the (Veoption of I’lato. (n. 0 . 40.5.) 
It caiinot be doubted that, during the rule of the 
thirty tyrants, the liberty of comedy was restrain¬ 
ed, not only liy the loss of political liberty, but by 
th(i exhaustii)!! resulting from the war, in conse¬ 
quence of which the choruses could not be main¬ 
tained with their ancient splendour. We even find 
a play of (Iratinus without Chorus or Panibasis, 
namely, the 'OSutTcreis^ but this was during the 
85th Olympiad, when the above-mentioned law was 
in force. The old comedy, having thus d<*clined, 
was at length brought to an end by the attacks of 
the dithyrarabic poet Ciuesias, and of Agyrrhius, 
and was succeeded by the Middle (.kunedy (about 
1 J.C. 393—392 ; Meineke, pp. 42,43). 

Resides wliat Cratinus did to give a now cha¬ 
racter and pow(’r to comedy, he is said to have 
.made changes in its outward fonn, so as to bring 
it into better order, especially by fixing the num¬ 
ber of actors, which had before been indefinite, at 
three. (Anon, de Com. p. xxxii.) On the other 
hand, however, Aristotle says, that no one knew 
who made this and other such changes. {Poet. v. 

The character of Cratinus as a poet rests upon the 
testimonies of tin; {incient writers, as we have no 
complete plaj’of his extant. 'I'heso tehtimonies are 
most dcicided in placing him in the very first rank 
of comic poets. By one writer ho is compared to 
Aeschylus. (Anon, dc Com. p. xxix.) There is a 
fiagment of his own, which evidently is no vain 
boast, but expresses the estimation in which he 
was held by his contemporaries. (Schol. Arist. 
Ktptit. 526.) Amongst several allusions to him 
in Aristophanes, the most remarkable is the pjis- 
sage in tlie Knights referred to above, where he 
likens Cratinus to a rapid torrent, carrying every¬ 
thing before it, and says that for his many victo¬ 
ries he deserved to drink in the Prytaneium, and 
to sit anointed as a spectator of the Dionysia. 
But, after all, his highest praise is in the fact, that 
he appeared at the Ifionysia of the following year, 
not as a spectator, but as a competitor, and carried 
off the prize above Aristophanes himself. His 
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style seems to have been somewhat gnindibx^uent, 
and full of tropes, and altogether of a lyric cast. 
He was very bold in inventing new words, and 
in changing the meaning of old ones. His cho¬ 
ruses especially were greatly admired, and were 
for a time the ^vourite songs at bantpiets. (Aris¬ 
tophanes, 1. c.) It was perhaps on account of the 
dithyrambic character of his poetry that he was 
likened to Aeschylus, and it was no doubt for the 
same reason that Aristophanes called him ravpo- 
({Ayov {Han. 357; comp. Etym. Mag. p. 747, 50 ; 
Apollon. Lex. Horn. p. 156, 20.) His metres 
seem to have parbiken of the sjune lofty character. 
He sometimes used the epic verse. The “ Crati- 
nean metre” of the grammarians, however, was 
in use before his time. [Tolynus.] In the in¬ 
vention of his plots he was most ingenious and 
felicitous, but his impetuous and exuberant fancy 
was apt to derange them in the progress of the 
play. (Platonius, p. xxvii.) 

Among the poets who imihited him more or less 
th(i ancient writers enumerate Eupolis, Aristo- 
phanes. Crates, Telecleides, Strattis, and others. 
Tile only poets whom he himself is known to have 
imitahxl are Homer and Archilochus. (Platonius, 
I.C.; Bergk, p. 156.) His most formidable rival 
was Aristophanes. (See, besides numerous pas¬ 
sages of Aristophanes and the Scholia on him, 
Schol. Plat. p. 330.) Among his enemies Aristo¬ 
phanes mentions oi irtpl KaWiau {1. c.). What 
Callias he means is doubtful, but it is most natunil 
to suppose that it is Callias the son of Hippo- 
nicus. 

Tliere is much confusion among the ancient 
writers in quoting from his dramas. Meimike 
has shewn that the following plays are wrongly 
attributed to him :—rAaCxos, fc)pd(ra>y, "Hpwer, 
’lAtoSer, Kpriirtraj, 'Frj^iV/uara, 'hWorpioyvdpovts. 
'i’hese being deducted, there still remain thirty 
titles, some of which, however, certainly belong to 
the younger Cratinus. After Jill deductions, there 
remain twenty-four titles, namely, ^Apxi^oxot. 
BovkoAoi^ ArjhiiiSes, AidaerKuAiai^ ApairtrlSts^ 
^Epirnrpdfifyoi or ’iSann, EuveiSat, ©parrat, KAco- 
SovKiyaiy Adfcau/cr, MaA0a»col, Nepfcris^ Nd/iOi, 
’O8u<ro-e7s, navoTrrai, IIuAata, TIAuvrot^ Tlurlirij^ 
Sdrvpoi^ iStpifpioi, Tpo<l>uvios, Xeipa^dfitvoi^ Xef- 
p<t)V(5,'^npat. The dilference between this list and 
the statement of the grammarians, who give to 
Cratinus only twenty-one plays, may be reconciled 
on the supposition that some of these plays had 
been lost when the grammarians wrote, as, for 
example, the Sdropot and Xfifia^dpevoi., which are 
mentioned only in the Didascalia of the Knights 
and Acharnians. 

The following are the plays of Cratinus, the 
date of which is known witii certainty:— 

u. c. 

About448. 'Apx’iAoxot. 

In 425. XfrifjLa^ofjLtuot., 2nd prize. Aristophanes 

was first, with the Acharnians. 

424. SttTwpot, 2nd prize. Aristophanes was 

first, Avith the Knights. 

423. UvrivT], Ist prize. 

2nd. Ameipsias, KSwos, 

3rd. Aristoph. 

The chief ancient commentators on Cratir.us 
Avere Asclepiades, Didymus, Callistratus, Enphro- 
nius, Symmachus, Aristarchus, and the Scholiasts. 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. (Jraec. i. pp. 43—58, ii. 
pp. 13—232 ; Bergk, Comment, dc Hdirp Com, Att, 
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Jnt, tlie first part of which is upon Cratinus 
only.) 

2. Cratinus the younf^er, an Atlienian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, was a contemporary of 
Plato the philosopher (Diog. Laert. iii. 28) and of 
Corydus (Athcn. vi. p. 241, c.), cand therefore flou¬ 
rished during the middle of tlie 4 th century b. c., 
and as late as 824 n. c. ((’linton,//c/i. ii. 
p. xliii.) Perhaps he <!ven livi^d down to the time 
of l*tolemy Philadelphus (Athen. xi. p. 46‘9, c., 
compared with vi. p. 242, a.), hut this is improba¬ 
ble. The following plays are ascribe*! to him :— 
riyai/res^ &r]pa/u4viii'-, ’C)/i</)cfA7j (doubtful),'Tirofio- 
Xinaios, Xcipcoy; in addition to which, it is proba¬ 
ble that some of the plays which are ascribed to 
the elder Cratinus, belong to the younger. 

(Meineke, Frtui. Com. Cntcc. i. ])p. 411—414, 
iii. pfi. 874-.'}7!).j 1 P. S.j 

(MIATPNUS, the grammarian. [Hasileides, 
No. 1.] 

CK ATPNfJS,a legal i)rofe.ssorat Constantinople 
and comes sacnirum largitionuni, who was charged 
by .histinian, in a. d. .^30, to conijule the J)igest 
along with 'J’ribonian, the head of the commission, 
the jM'ofiissor Theophilus of Constantinople, Doro¬ 
theas and Anatolius, ])rofessors at Jlerytus, and 
twelve patroni causarum, of whom Stejthanus is 
the best known. The conunis.sioner8 completed 
their task in thnic years. Cratinus does not ap¬ 
pear to have been further employed in the other 
coinj)ilations of Justinian. The commission is re¬ 
cited in th(^ Hec*)ml prefact* to the Digest (Const, 
'/awto, 5^ 9), and (-ratinus is one of the eight pro- 
fesstu's to whom the constitutio Omnem (so ctdlcd 
from its initial word), establishing the new system 
of h*g;il education, is addnissed. (.1. T. G.] 
CRATPNIJS, a jjainbTat Athens, whose works 
in the Poinptuon, the hall containing all things used 
in processions, are mentioned by l*liny (//. N. 
XXXV. 40. 33, 43). (L. U.] 

(’KATTPPUS (KpoTtiTTros). 1. A Greek his¬ 
torian and contenii»orary of Thucydides, whose 
work he coinjdeted—rd TrapaXaepOevTa vn aiirov 
(Twayaydu yeypatftev. (Dionys. Jud. dc Thurifd. 
10.) 'I’he expression of Dionysius leads us to 
suppose that the work of Cnitippus was not only a 
continuation of the unfinished history of Thucy¬ 
dides, but that he also gave an account cf every¬ 
thing that was omitted in the work of Thucydides. 
The period to which Cratippus appears to have 
carried his history, is pointed out by Plutarch {de 
Clor. Athen. 1) to have been the time of Conon. 
((A)inp. Marcellin. Vit. Tkuc^d. g 33; Plut. Vit. 
X Orat. ]). 834.) 

2. A Peripatetic philosopher of Mytilene, who 
W’as a contemporary of Pomp(*y and Cicero. The 
latter, who was connected with him by intimate 
friendship, enterUiined a very high opinion of him. 
for he declares him to be the most distinguished 
among the Peripatetics that he had known {de Off. 
iii. 2), and thinks him at least equal to the greatest 
men of his school. {Dc Diein. i. 3.) Cratippus 
accompanied Poin])ey in his tlight after the battle 
»>f Pharsalia, and endeavoured to comfiirt and rouse 
him by philosophical arguments. (Plut Pomp. 
7.5; comp. Aelian, V. JI. vii. 21.) Several emi¬ 
nent Romans, such as M. Marcellus and Cicero 
himself, received instruction from him, and in B. c. 
44 young M. Cicero was his pupil at Athens, and 
was tenderly attached to him. (Cic. Brut. 31, a»i 
Pam. xii. lb, xvi. 21, dc Off. i, 1, ii, 2, 7.) Young 
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Cicero seems also to have visited Asia in his com¬ 
pany. {Ad Pam. xii. IG.) When Ctiesar was ;it 
the head of the Roman republic, Cicero obhiined 
from him the Roman franchise for Cratippus, and 
also induced the council of the Areiopagus at 
Athens to invite the philosopher to remain in that 
city as one of her chief ornaments, and to continue 
his instructions in philosophy. (Plut. Cie. 24.) 
After the murder of Claesar, Brutus, while staying 
at Athens, also attended the lectures of Cratippus. 
(Plut. Brut. 24.) Notwithstanding the high 
opinion which Cicero entertained of the knowledge 
and bilcnt of Cratippus, we do not hear that he 
wrote on any philosophical subject, and the only 
allusions we have to his tenets, refer to his 
opinions on divination, on which he seems to have 
writUm a work. Cicero states that Cratij)pus be¬ 
lieved in dreams and supernatural inspiration 
(/«ror), but that he rejected all other kinds of 
divination. {Dc Divin. i. 3, 32, 50, 70, 71, ii. 
48, .52; Tertull. dc Anim. 4G.) [L. S.] 

f.'RATOll (KpaTwp), a freedrnan of M. Aure¬ 
lius V^erus, wrote a history of Ronu! from its foun¬ 
dation to the death of Verus, in which the names 
of the consuls and other magistrates were given. 
(Theophil. ad Antolyc. iii. extr.) 

CRATOS ( Kpdros ), the personification of 
strength, is d(\scribed as a son of Uranus and Oe. 
(lies. 'JVieog. 385; Acschyl. Prom. init.; Apollod. 
i. 2. § 4.) [L. S.] 

tlRA'TYLUS (KpoTuAos), a Greek philosopher, 
and an elder contemporary of Plato. lie professed 
the doctrines of Heracleitus, and made Plato ac¬ 
quainted with them. (Aristot. Metaphys. i. 6,; 
Appul. de Dogmat. Plat. p. 2, ed. Elm.; Olympiod. 
r»V. Plat. p. 79, ed. Fischer.) The time at which 
Plato was instructed by Cratylus, is stated by 
Diogenes Laertius (iii. G) to have been after the 
death of Socrates; but there are several circum¬ 
stances which prove that Plato must have been 
jwquainted with the doctrines of Heracleitus at an 
earlier period, and K. F. Hermann has pointed out 
that it must have been in his youth that Plato ac¬ 
quired his knowledge of that philosophy. One 
among the dialogues of Plato is named after his 
master, Cratylus, who is the principal speaker in it, 
and maintains the doctrine, that things have received 
their names according to certain laws of nature 
((^ueret), aud that consequently words correspond to 
the things which they designate. Hemiogencs, the 
Eleatic, who had likewise been a teacher of Plato, 
asserts, on the other hand, that nature has nothing 
to do with giving things their suitable names, but 
that words are applied to certain things by the mere 
mutual consent (^ecet) of men. Some critics are of 
opinion, that the Cratylus introduced by Plato in bis 
dialogue is a dilferent person from the Cratylus who 
biught Plato the doctrines of Heracleitus, but the 
.'irgumcnts adduced in su])])ort of this opinion do 
nut seem to be satisfactory. (Stallbaum, de Cratylo 
Plalonico., p. 18, ^vc.; K. F. Hermann, System dcr 
Plat. Philos, i. pp. 4G, 106, 492, &c. ; Lersch, 
Sprachphilos. der Alien., i. p. 29, &c.) [L. S.J 

CREMU'TIUS CORDUS. [Cordhs.] 
CREON (Kpewi/). 1. A mythical king of Co¬ 
rinth, a son of Lycaethus. (Hygin. Fai). 25, calls 
him a son of Menoecus, and thus confounds him 
with Creon of Thebes.) His daughter. Glance, 
married Jason, and Medeia, who found herself 
forsaken, took vengeance by sending Glance a 
garment which destroyed her by fire when slic put 
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it on. (Apollod. i. 9. § 28 ; Schol. ad Eurip. 
Med. 20.) According to Hygiuus (/. c.) Modida’a 
present consisted of a crown, and Creon perished 
with his daughter, who is there ciilled Creusa. 
(Comp. Diod. iv. .54.) 

2. A son of Mcnoecus, and king of Thebes. 
After the death of Laiiis, Creon gave the kingdom 
to Oedipus, who liad delivered the country^ from 
the Spliinx; but after Oedipus had laid down the 
government, Creon resumed it. His tyrannical 
conduct toAvards the Argives, and especially to¬ 
wards Antigone, is well known from the Oedipus 
and Antigone of Sopliocles. Creon had a son, 
llaenion, and two daughters, llenioche and Pyrrha. 
(Apollod. iii. .5. ^8, 7. $ 1 ; Pans. ix. 10. ^ 8.) 
A third mythical Creon is mentioned by Apol- 
lodorus. (ii. 7. § 8.) [L. S.] 

CREON (Kpewi/), a Greek rhetorician of un¬ 
certain date, who is mentioned in thret; passages 
of Suidas (s. vv. iyKeKop^vXriiJ.evos^ viddpiov, and 
<pa<rKi6\iot/) as the author of a work on rhetoric 
(pTjTopiicd)^ of which the iirst book is quoted, but 
notliing further is known about liim. [L. S ] 

CRl'K/PIIYLUS (Kpfw<fw\os). 1. One of the 
earliest epic poets of Greece, whom tradition ]>laced 
in direct connexion with Homer, as he is called his 
fri(md or even his son-in-law. (Plat, de Hep. x. p. 
(iOO, b ; Callim. Kpiyrain. fi ; Strab. xiv. p. G88, 
Ac.; tSext. Empir. adv. Math. i. 2; EusUth. <«/ 
Iltm. 11. ii. 730; Suidas, s. r.) (’reophj’lus is 
said to have received Homer into his house, and 
to luive been a native of Chios, though other ac¬ 
counts describe him as a native of Samos or los. 

epic poem or Oi’xaAlas oAaxTtj, which 

is tiscribed to him, he is said, in some traditions, 
to have received from Homer as a present or as a 
dowry with his wife. (Proclus, ap. Jlcphaest. p. 
4(JG, ed. Gaisford; Schol. icd Plat. p. 421, ed. 
Bekker; Suidas, .v. i>.) Tradition thus seems to 
point to Creophylus as one of the most tincient 
llomeridae, and as the first link connecting Homer 
himself with the subsequent history of tlie Ho¬ 
meric poems; for he preserved and taught the 
Homeric poems, and handed them down to his 
d»!8cendant8, from Avhom Ijycurgus, the Spartan 
lawgiver, is said to have received them. (Plut. 
Lftc. 4; Heracleid. Pont. l\dU. Fragm. 2 ; lam- 
biich. VU. Pylhig. ii. .9; Strab. xiv. p. G39.) His 
poem Oixa\la contained the contest which Hera¬ 
cles, for the sake of lole, undertook with Eurytus, 
and the final capture of Oechalia. This poem, 
from which Panyasis is said to have copied (Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iv. p. 2G6), is often referred to, both 
Avith and without its author’s name, but we pos¬ 
sess only a few statements derived from it. (Phot. 
Lejr. p. 177, ed. Person; Tzetz. ChU. xiii. 659; 
Cramer, Aimed, ii. p. 327 ; Schol. ad Soph. Track. 
2()G ; Bekker, Anecd. p. 728.) Pausanias (iv. 2 
§ 3) mentions a poem ‘Hpa/cAfta by Creophylus, 
but this seems to be only a different name for the 
Oi’xaAfa. (Comp. Schol. ad Eurip. Aled. 27G.) 
The Ileracleia which the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (i. 1357) ascribes to Cinaethon, is like¬ 
wise supposed by some to be a mistake, and to 
allude to the Ot’xaAfa of Creophylus. (Welcker, 
Der Episch. Ct/clus, p. 219, &c.; Wullner, JJc 
Cyd. Epic. p. 52, &c.; K. W. Muller, De Cyd. 
Grace. Epic. p. 62, &c.) 

2. The author of Annals of Ephesus {&poi 
*Etf>ctriuy)^ to which Athenaeus (viii. p. 361) 
refers. [L, S. ) 
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CREPEREIUS, the name of a Roman eques¬ 
trian family, which was distinguished for the strict 
discipline of its members, but of which otherwise 
only very little is known. Among the judges in 
the case of Verres, one M. Crci)ereiu8 is mentioned 
by Cicero (in Verr. i. 10), and it is added, that as 
he Avas tribunus militarvn designutus^ he would not 
be able to tiike a part in the proceedings after the 
Ist of January of n. c. G9. 

There are several coins on which we read the 
name (^. Crefiereius M. F. Hocus., and from the 
representations of Venus and Neptune Avhich a}>- 
pear on those coins, it has been inferred, that this 
person had some connexion with Corinth, perhaps 
after its restoration by J. Caesar, since those divi¬ 
nities were the principal gods of Corinth. (Havc'r- 
camp, in More.ll. Thcsuur. Numism. p. 145, Ac.) 
In the reign of Nero we meet Avith one Crepercius 
Gallus, a friend of Agrippina, Avho perished in 
the ship by means of which Agrippina Avas to be 
destroyed. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 5.) fL. S.] 

CREPEREIUS CALPURNIA'NTJS (Kpevi- 
pTjos KaKirovpviavos). a native of Pompeiopolis, is 
mentioned bj' Lucian (Quoin. Hist, conserib. 15) 
as the author of a liistory of the AA^ars betAviicn tlu* 
Romans and Parthiuns, but nothing further is 
kncAA'n about him. [L. S. ] 

CRES (Kprjs), a son of Zeus by a nymph «)f 
mount Itla, from wliom the island of Crete was 
believed to have deriATd its name. (Steph. Byz. 
s.v, Kprjrr); Pans. viii. 53. 3.) According to 

Diodorus (v. 64), Cres was an Etcocretan, that is, 
a Cretan auttK-hthon. IL. S.] 

CRESCENS, a Cynic of Megalopolis, (probably 
the city in Arcadia, though some believe that 
Home is meant by that appellation,) who lived in 
the middle of the second century after Christ, 
contemporary Avith Justin Msutyr. 'J'he Chris¬ 
tian Avriters speak of his character as p(‘rf<!ctly in¬ 
famous. By Tatian (Or. adv. Grace. j>. 157, Ac.) 
he is accused of the most flagrant enormities, and 
is described as a p(‘rson who was not preventtul by 
his cynical profession from being “ wholl}'^ enslaved 
to the love of money.” He attacked the Chris¬ 
tians with great acrimony, calling them Atheists ; 
but his charges were refuted by Justin, who tells 
us, that, in consequence of the refutation, he was 
apprehensive lest Crescens should jdot his death. 
But whether he was really tlie cause of Justin’s 
martyrdom or not is uncertain ; for, although he is 
accused of this crime by Eusebius, yet the charge 
is only made to rest on a statement of Tatian, 
which however merely is, that “ he wlio iuhised 
others to despise death, Avas himself so much in 
dread of death, that he plotted dt'ath for Justin 
as a very great evil,” Avithout a word ns to the 
success of his intrigues. (Justin, Apolog. ii.; 
Euseb. 11. E. iv. 16; Neander, Kirr/tem/eseh. i. 
p. 1131.) IG. E. L. C.J 

CREsCO'NIUS. [CoRiPi'us.] 

CRE'SILAS (KpefftAas), an Athenian sculptor, 
a contemporary of Phidias and Polycletus. Pliny 
(II. JV. xxxiv. 19), in narrating a competition of 
fiv'^e most distinguished artists, and among them 
Phidias and Polycletus, ns to who should make 
the best Amazon for the temple at Ephesus, men¬ 
tions Cresilas as the one who obtained the third 
prize. But as this is an uncommon name, it has 
been changed by modern editors into Clesilas or 
ClesiUius; and in the same chapter (§ 15) an artist, 
“Desilaus,” Avhosc wounded Amazon was a ceie- 
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bratcd statue, has also had his name changed into 
CtesilauK, and consequently the beautiful statues of a 
wounded Amazon in the Capitol and the Louvre are 
considered as an imitation of the work at Ephesus. 
Now this is quite us unfounded a supposition as 
the one already rejected by Winckelmann, by which 
tile dying gladiator of the Capitol was considered 
to represent another celebrated statue of CtesilauB, 
who wrought “ vulneratuiu deficientem, in quo 
possit intelligi, quantum restet aniniaeand it is 
the more impnibable, lji!cause Pliny enumerates the 
sculptors in an alpliabetic order, and begins the 
letter 1) by De.sihius. Jiut there are no good rea¬ 
sons for the iiism'tion of the name of Ctesilaus. 
At some of the late excavations at Athens, there 
was discovered in the wall of a cistern, licfore the 
western frontside of the Parthenon, the following 
inscription, which is doubtless the identical base¬ 
ment of the expiring warrior:—■ 

HEPM0ATK02 

AIElTPE4>OT2 

AHAPXEN. 

KPKISIAAi: 

eiioe:sen. 

Ily this we learn, that the rival of Phidias was 
called Cresilas, as two manuscripts of JMiny exhi¬ 
bit, and that the statue praised by Pliny is the 
same as that which Pausanias (i. 23- § 2) describes 
at great lengtii. It was an excellent work of 
lironze, placed in the eastern portico within the 
I'ropylaea, and dedicated by llermolycus to the 
ineinory of his father, Diitrephes, who fell pierced 
with arrows, n. c. 413, at the head of a body of 
'riiracians, near Mycahissos in lloeotui. (Thuc. 

vii. 29, 30.) Px'sides these two celebnited works, 

Cn^silas execiiU'd a statue of Pericles the Olym- 
j)ian, from which, iK'rhajis, the bust in the Va¬ 
tican is a copy. (Iloss, KimatUalt, 1340, No. 
12 and 33.) [L. U.J 

CKI'/kSlDS (Kpifenoy), a surname of Dionysus 
at Argos, wlu-re Ik* had a temple in which Ariadne i 
was said to be buried. (I'aus. ii. 23. § 7.) [L. S.] 
CRFiSPllt)NTES (KfrnacpovTTjs'), a lleracleid, 
a son of Aristumachus, and one of the conquerors 
of Ptdoponnesus, who obtained Messenia for his 
share. Hut daring an insurrection of the Messe- 
nian nobles, he and two of his sons were slain. 
A third son, Aepytns, was indncial by his mother, 
.Mcrope, to avejige his father. (Apollod. ii. 3. ^ 4, 
Ac. ; Pans. ii. 13. ^ (>’, iv. 3. ^ 3, 31. $ .0, viii. .*>. 
1; coni]). AKrvrr.s.) [Ij. S.J 

C'llMTK (Kp7}Tr/), a. daughter of Asterion, and 
wife of Minos. Ai-cording to others, she was the 
mother of I’asijiliae by IK-lios. (Apollod. iii. 1. §2; 
Diod. iv. (id.) 'J'lu'ie are two other mythical 
jK'rsonages of this name. (Apollod. iii. 3. ^ 1 ; 
Diod. iii. 71.) !L. S..1 

(’IIETKDS or CATKKIJS (Kpr/reiis), a son of 
IMinos by Pasiphae or Cx'cte, and king of C'rete. 
fie is renowned in ancient storv on account of his 
tingie death by the hand of his own son, Althe- 
nu‘iu‘8. (Ai)ollod. ii- 1. ^ 2, iii. 1. § 2; Diod. iv. 
b9 ; Pans. viii. .o3. § 2; Altukmknk.s.) [L. S. ) 
CKETllKL'S (Kprjdeiis), a son of Aeolus and 
Enarete, was married to Tyro, the daughter of 
Salmoneiis, by whom he became the father of 
Aeson, Pheres, Amythaon, .and Hippolyte. lie is 
called the founder of the town of lolcus. (IJom. 
0(1. xi. 23G, 2.53 ; .Apollod. i. 1). § 11; comp. Pans. 

viii. 2v5. § .5.) According to another tradition, I 
Cretheus was mauied to Deinudice or lliudice, I 
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who loved Phrixus, and as lier love was rejected 
by the latter, she calumnioiisly accused him to 
Cretheus of having been guilty of improper con¬ 
duct. (Hygin. Poet. Ast. ii. 20; Phrixus.) [L.S.j 

CRETHON (KpriSw*)), a son of Diodes .and bro¬ 
ther of Orsilochus of Phere, was slain by Aeneias 
in the Trojan war. (Horn. 11. v. 542; Pans. iv. 
30. § 2.) 1L. S.] 

CHE'TICUS, an .agnomen of Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus, consul, b. c. 0‘9, and of several of the Me- 
telli. [Metellus. | 

CRE'TICUS SII.A'NTJS. [Silanus.] 

CREU'SA {Kpiovtra). 1. A daughter of Oce.a- 
nus and Gc. She was a Naid, and became by 
Peneius the mother of Hypseus, king of the Lapi- 
thae, and of Stiibe. (Pind. Pi/iL ix. 30; Diod. iv. 
G9.) 

2. A daughter of Erechtheiis and Praxithea, 
was married to Xutliiis, by wJioin she hi^came tlie 
mother of Adiaens and Ion. (AjiDllod. i. 7. § 3, 
iii. 1.5. § 1; Pans. vii. 1. 8 1-) l^lu’ also said 
to have been beloved by Apollo (Pans. i. 23. § 4), 
and Ion is called her son by Apollo, as in the 
“Jon” of Euripidi's. 

3. A daughter of Priam and ITocabe, .nnd the 

w'ife of Aeneias, who became by her the father of 
Ascanius and lulus. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) C'o- 
non (Narrat. 4 1) calls her the mother of Aniiis 
by Apollo. When Aeneias fled from Troy, she 
followed him; but she was unable to discover his 
traces, and disjippe.ared. Aeneias then returned to 
seek her. She then .appeared to him as a shade, 
c«)nsolcd him, reve.aled to him his future fate, and 
informed him that she was kept back by the great 
mother of the gods, .and was obliged to let him di*- 
part alone. (Virg. Acn. ii. 725, 733, 752, 739, 
775, Ac.) In the Lesche of Delphi sin; was repre¬ 
sented bv J*«)]ygnotus .among the captive 'J’rojaii 
women. (Pans. x. 23. § 1.) A fourth personi^g(^ 
of this name is mentioned by IJyginus. (/'a//. 25; 
comp. Crkon, No. 1.) [L. S. j 

CllTNA'GOKAS (Kpivay6pas), a Greek epi¬ 
grammatic poet, the autlior of about fifty epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology, was a native of Mytileue, 
among the eminent men of which city he is mim- 
tioned by Strabo, who speaks of him as a contem- 
])orarv, (xiii. p. 317, suh fin.) There are several 
allusions in his epigrams, which rider to the reign 
of Augustus, and on the authority of which .Taeohs 
believes him to have nourished from b. c. 31 to 
A. D. 9. Wo may also collect from his epigrams 
that he lived at Rome {Kp. 24), and that he was 
richer in poems than in worldly goods. {Bp. 33.) 
He mentions a younger brother of his, Eucleides. 
{Bp. 12.) From the contents of two of his epi¬ 
grams Heiske inferred, that they must have been 
written by a more aficiont poet of the same name, 
bill this opinion is refuted by Jacobs. Crinugor.is 
iifien shews a true poetical spirit. He was in¬ 
cluded in the Anthology of PJiilip of Thessalonica. 
(.lacohs, A7ith. Orcirc. pp. 373—373; Fabric. 
BUjI. Oraac. iv. p. 470.) [P. S.] 

GRIN.AS, a physician of M.arseilles who prac¬ 
tised .at Home in the reign of Nero, a. d. 54—63, 
and introduced astrology into his medical practice, 
lb- acquired a large fortune, and is said by Pliny 
(//. A’', xxix. 5) to have left at his dc.ath to his 
native city the immense sum of ten million ses¬ 
terces {cc?itu‘s H. S.) or about 78,125/., after hav¬ 
ing spent nearly the same sum during his life in 
building the widls of the city. [W. A. G.] 
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CRINIPPUS (Kpiuitnros) is the iiaine wliicli, 
from a comparison of Diodorns (xv. 47), it has 
been proposed to substitute for Anippus in Xen. 
IleU. vi. 2. § 36. He was sent by Hionysius I. 
of Syracuse to Corcyra to the aid of the Spartans 
with a squadron of ten ships, B. c. 373; but 
through his imprudence he fell, together with nine 
of his ships, into the hands of Iphicratcs. The 
lattijr, in the hope of extorting from him a large 
sum of money, threatened to sell l»im for a slave, 
and Crinippus slew himself in despair. (Xen. I fell. 
vi. 2. §§ 4, 33, &c.; comp. Schneid. adloc.; Wes- 
seling, ad Diod. 1. c.; Hiod. xvi. 57.) [E. E.] 

ClilNIS (Kplwy), a Stoic philosoplier who is 
referred to several times by Diogenes Laertius 
(vii. 62, 68, 76), and seems to have founded an 
independent school within the boundaries t>f the 
Stoic systcun, since the authority of his followers 
(ot irepi Kpivii/) is sometimes quoted. He wrote 
a work calh'd SioAc/cTiKr; from which Dio¬ 

genes Laertius (vii. 71) quotes an oj)inion. He 
is mentionod also by Arrian. (iJiss. Epict. iii. 2.) 
Suidas sj)eaks of a Orinis wlio was a priest of 
A])ollo, and may be the same as the one mentioned 
in a scholion {ail Ifom, 11. i. 3D6). [L. S.J 

(UtlNlSlJS. IAcestes.] 

CRINON (KptVtov), an officer of Philip V. of 
Alacedon, joined Leontius and Megaieas in their 
treason, and took part in the tumult at Limmmain 
Acarnania, in which tliey assailed Aratiis and 
threatened his life, irritated as they were by the 
successful cJirapaign of Philip in Actolia, n. c. 218. 
For this offence Crinon and Megaieas were thrown 
into prison till they should find security for a fine 
of twenty talents. The fine was confirmed, on 
their trial, by the king’s council, and Crinon was 
detained in prison, while Leontius became security 
for Megaieas. (Pol^d). v. 15, 16.) [E. E.] 

CRl'SAMIS (Kpftra/ity). 1. Tlio fifth in des¬ 
cent from Aesculapius, the son of Dardanus, and 
the father of Cleomyttades I., who probably lived 
in the <;lev<mth and tenth centuries ii. a. (Jo. 
Tzetz(‘s, Chil. vii. Hist. 155, in Fabric, liibl. Oracc. 
vol. xii. p. 680, ed. vet.) 

2. The ninth of the family of the Asclepiadae, 
the son of Sostratus 11., and the father of Cleo- 
niyttudes 11., who probably lived in the ninth 
and eighth centuries B. c. (id. ibid.) He is called 
“king Crisaniis” (Paetus, Epist. ad Artax.., in 
llippocr. 0//era^ vol. iii. p. 770), but the country 
over whicJi he reigned is not mentioned. By some 
writers he is said to have been the father, not of 
Cleomyttades II., but of Theodorus II. [ W.A.G.] 
CRISPPNA, daughter of Bruttius Praesens 
[PraesknsJ, was noarried to Cominodus (a. d. 
177), and, having proved unfaithful to her husband, 
was divorced a few years after his accession to the ' 
throne, banished to Caj)reae, and there put to 
death. (Dion Cass. Ixxi. 33, Ixxii. 4; Capitolin. 
A/. Aural. 27 ; Lamprid. Coiiunod. a.) [VV'. K.j 



CRISPINILLA, CA'LVIA, a Roman lady of 
rank, of the time of the emperor Nero. She par¬ 


took largely in the general corruption among fe¬ 
males of that period. She lived with Nero and 
his eunuch Purus, and was entrusted with the su¬ 
perintendence of the latter’s wardrobe. She is said 
to have been given to stealing and to have secreted 
all on which she could lay her hand. Her inter¬ 
course with Nero was of such a kind, that Tacitus 
calls her the instructor of Nero in voluptuousness. 
In A. D. 68, shortly after the death of Nero, she 
went to Africa to urge Claudius Maccr to tiike up 
anus to avenge the death of the emperor. She 
thus intended to cause a famine at Rome, by prtJ- 
venting grain being imported from Africa. Clo- 
dius Maccr was put to death by the command of 
Galbii, and the genenil indignation of the people 
demanded that Crispiiiilla also should pay for her 
guilt with her life, but she escaped the danger by 
various intrigues and a cunning use of circum- 
stanecs. Afterwards she rose very high in public 
favour through her inarriag(i with a man who hud 
been consul; she w'us spared by Galbii, Dtho, and 
Vitellius, and her wealth, t«)gether with the circum¬ 
stance of her having no children, jirocured her 
great influence at the time. (Tacit. Jlisf. i. 73; 
Dion. Cass. Ixiii. 12.) [L. S.] 

CRISPI'NUS. 1. A person ridiculed by Ho¬ 
race {jSat. i. 1. 120), was, according to the state¬ 
ment of the scholiasts on that passage, a bad poet 
and philosopher, who was surnained Aretalogus, 
and wrote verses upon the .Stoics, This is all 
that is known about him, and it is not improba¬ 
ble that the name may be a fictitious one, uiuler 
which Horace intended to ridicule some philoso¬ 
phical poeUister. 

2. A late Greek rhetorician, concerning wluun 
nothing is known, but a sentiment of his, taken 
from a work Kard AiovvaioVf is preserved in Mo- 
baeus. (Flor, xlvii. 21.) 

.3. Of Lampsacus, wrote a life of St. Parthenius 
of Lampsacus, who is said to have been a bishop 
in the time of Constantine the Great. A Latin 
version of that Life is printed in the collections of 
the lives of the Saints by Surius and Bollandus 
under the 7th of Fcibruary. A MS. containing the 
Greek original exists in the hnpc'rial liV)niry at 
Vienna. (Fabric. liibl. (Ir. xi. p. 597.) [L.&.J 
T. CRISPFNIJS was quaestor about B. c. 6.9, 
but is otherwise unknown. (Cic. pro Fonteio., loci 
Niebuhr. 1.) [L. S.] 

CRISPFNUS, L. BRUTTIUS QUFNTIUS, 
was consul a. d. 224, and fourteen years after¬ 
wards (a. n. 238) persuaded the inhabitants of 
Aquileia to shut their gates and defend their 
walls agJiinst the savage Alaximin, whose rage 
when ho found his attacks upon the city baffled 
led to those excesses which caused his assjissina- 
tion. [Maximiniis.] (Capitolin. Max. dao, c. 
21; Herodian. viii. 4.) [W. R.] 

CRISPI'NUS CAE'PIO. [Cakpio, p. 535, b.] 
CRISPUNUS, QUl'NCTIUS. Crispinus oc¬ 
curs as an agnomen in the family of the Penni 
Capitolini of the Quinctia gens. [Capitojanus, 
p. 606, a.] The full name of the L. Quinctius 
Crispinus, who was praetor in B. c. 186, and who 
triumphed in B. c. 184, on account of his victories 
in Spain, was probably L. Quinctius Pennug Capi- 
tolinus Crispinus. (Liv. xxxix. 6,8,30,42.) [L.S.] 
CRISPI'NUS, RU'FIUS, a Roman eques iind 
contemponiry of the emperors Claudius and Nero. 
He was prai>fectus praetorio under Claudius, W'ho 
employed him in arresting and dragging to Ihjme 
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Valerius Asiaticus. For this service he was re¬ 
warded by a large sum of money and the insignia 
of the quacstorship. In a. n. 5*2 he was removed 
from his office at the instigation of Agrippina, who 
believed him to be attached to the children of Mes- 
salina. Crispinus was married to the notorious 
Poppaea Sabina, who had a son by him, bearing 
th(i same name as liis fatlier. She afterwards be¬ 
came the mistress of Nero, and tlie circumstance, 
that she had once bi.'en the wife of Crispinus, was 
a sufficient reason for the tyrant to send Crispinus 
into exile to Sardinia, a. n. (j<), tmder the pretext 
of his being an accomjilice in a conspiracy. Shortly 
aft(*r when Ciispiiius receivi^d the sentence of 
death, he put an end to Ids own life. (Tacit. Ann. 
xi. 1, 4, xii. 42, xiii. 4o, xv. 71, xvi. 17; Senec. 
Octavia^ 728 &c.; Plat. O'alUi^ 19.) Ilis son, 
Ruhus Crispinus, was likewise put to death by 
Nero. (Suet. A^ero, 8.5.) [L. S.] 

(MllSPUS, a person mentioned three times by 
Cicero as coheir of Mustela, {Ad AU. xii. 5, 
xiii. 8, 5.) [L. S.] 

(’H.ISPUS, brother of Claudius Gothiciis and 
father of Chuidia, who by her husband Kutropius 
was the mother of Constantins Ciilorus. Thus 
Crispus was the great-grandfather of ConsUintinus 
Magnus. [W. 11.] 

CKISPIIS, FLA'VIUS JU'LIUS, eldest of 
tlie sons of Constantimis Magnus and Minervina, 
ilerived his name without doubt from his great- 
great-grandfather [CaisiMts], the brother of Clau¬ 
dius (lothicus. I laving been educated, as we arc 
told by St. Jerome, under Lactantius, he was 
iiondnated Caesar on the 1st of March, a. D. 317, 
along with his brother Constantimis and the 
younger Tiicinius, and was invesUul with the con¬ 
sulship the year following. Entering forthwith 
upon ids military career, he distinguished himself 
in a campaign against the Franks, and soon after, 
in the war with liicinius, gained agr<‘at naval vic¬ 
tory in tlie Hellespont, a. n. 828. Hut unhappily 
the glory of these exploits excited the bitter 
jealousy of his step-imtther Fausta, at whose in¬ 
stigation he was put to death by his father in 
ilu! year a. n. 82(). [Cdnstantinus, p. 88.5.] 
( Museb. Chron. ad aim. 817 ; Sozoinen. JlisLEccl. 
I. .5; Eckhel, vol. viii. p, 100.) 

A great number of coins, especially in small 
brass, are <v\tant bi'aring the name and effigy of 
this youth, commonly with the titles Caesar and 
I'riueejis Jurei/tulis annexed ; on the reverse of one 
we read tin; words Alamamna Devicia, which may 
refer to his success in the West, but the legends 
lor the most part commemorate the exploits of his 
father rather than his own achievements. [W. 11.] 
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CRISPUS, JU'LIUS, a distinguished tribune 
of the praetorians, put to death by Septimius 
Severus during the Parthian war (a. d. 199), be¬ 
cause, being w'earied of the hardships of the cam¬ 
paign, he had quoted as a sort of pasquinade on 
the ambitious projects of the emperor the lines in 
Virgil from the speech of Drances {Ant. xi. 872), 
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“ Scilicet, ut Tumo contingat regia conjux, 

Nos, animae viles, inhumata iudetaque turba, 
Stemamur campis ....'* 
a fact of no great importance in itself, except in 
so far as it corroborates the accounts of Spartianus, 
regarding the vindictive cruelty of Severus in all 
matters affecting his personal dignity. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxv. 10; comp. Spartian./Sever. 14.) [W. R.] 
CRISPUS, MA'RCIUS, served as tribune in 
Caesar’s army during the African war. (Hirtius. 
Bell. Afr. 77.) He is probably the same as the 
Q. Marcius Crispus, who is frequently mentioned 
by Cicero as a brave and experienced soldier. In 
B. c. 43, he was in Rithynia as proconsul, and 
when L. Murcus solicited his assistance against 
Rassus, Crispus came with his three legions to 
Syria. When C. Cassius came to the East, both 
Crispus and L. Murcus surrendered their legions 
to him. (Cic. in Bison. 23, Pldl. xi. 12, ad Bam. 
xii. 11, 12, twZ BruX. ii. 5 ; Dion. Cass, xlvii. 27 ; 
Appian. B. C. iii. 77, iv. 58 &c.) [L. S.] 

CRISPUS PASSIF/NUS, the husband of 
Agrippina, and consequently the step-father of 
the Emperor Nero. He was a man of great 
w’oalth and distinction, and in A. d. 42 he was 
raised to the consulship. He is praised both 
by Seneca the philosopher {Quaest. Nat. iv. Praef., 
de. Benef i. 15), and by Seneca the rhetorician 
{Cotitrov. ii. 13) as one of the first orators of 
the time, especially for his acuteness and sub- 
tilty. Quintilian too (vi. 1. § 50, 3. $ 74, x. 1, 
§ 24) speaks of him with high esteem and quotes 
passages from his orations. [L. S.] 

CRISPUS, VI'RIUS, a Roman orator of great 
wealth and influence. He was a native of Ver- 
celli and a contemporary of Quintilian. His 
speeches were most remarkable for their pleasant 
and elegant style; they were of the judicial kind, 
and Quintilian places those which he had de¬ 
livered in civil cases .above those spoken on state 
or public aflairs. Vibius Crispus is also men¬ 
tioned among the delatores of his time. Some 
fragments of his orations are preserved in Quin¬ 
tilian. (Tacit. IJist. ii. 10, iv. 28, 41, Annul. 
xiv. 28, dc Oral. 8; Quintil. v. 13. $ 48, viii. 5. 
§§ 15, 17, X. 1. § 119, xii. 10. § 11 ; Dion Cass. 
Ixv. 2.) [L. S.] 

CRISUS or CRISSUS (Kpltros), a son of 
Phocus and husband of Antiphateia, by whom he 
became the father of Strophius. He is called the 
founder of Crissa or Cirrha. (Paus. i. 29. § 4 ; 
Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 33.) [L. S.] 

CRI'TIAS {Kpirias). 1, Son of Dropides, a 
contemporai-y and relation of Solon’s. He lived 
to the ago of more tlian .90 years. His descend¬ 
ant Critias, the son of Callaeschrus, is introduced 
in the “ Timaeus” of Plato (pp. 20—25), as re¬ 
peating from the old man’s account the fable of the 
once mighty Atlantis, professing to have been de¬ 
rived by Solon from the priests of Egypt. (Conij). 
Plat. CViarm. pp. 155, 157, ad fin.) 

2. Son of Callaesclinis, and grandson of the 
above. He was one of the pupils of Socrates, by 
whose instructions he profited but little in a moral 
point of view, and, together with Alcibiades, gave 
a colour by his life to the charge against the philo¬ 
sopher of corrupting the youth. Xenophon siiys, 
that he sought the company of Socrates, not firom 
any desire of real improvement, but because he 
wished, for political purposes, to gain skill in con¬ 
founding an adversary. We learn, however, from 
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tl»e same autliority, that he lived a temperate life i 
as long as his connexion with his great master 
lasted. (Xen. A/cm. i. 2. 12—18, 39.) From 

a fragment of ('ritias himself {ap. Pint. Ale. 33) 
it appears that he was mainly instrumental in pro¬ 
curing the recall of Alcibiades from banishment. 
At the time of the murder of the gencRils who | 
had been victorious at Arginusae, h. c. 40G, wc 
find him in Thessaly fomenting a sedition of the Pc- 
nestae against tlunr lords, and endeavouring to set 
up democmey in conjunction with one l*rometheus, 
which has been sjipposed by some to be a surname 
of Jason of Phera(!. According to Xenophon, he 
liad been banished by a sentence of the people, 
and this it was which afterwards made him so 
rancorous in his tyranny. (Xen. Mem. i. 2. $ 
24, Hell. ii. 3. $$ 15, 36; Schn. ad loc.) On his 
return to Athens he became le.ader of the oligar¬ 
chial! party, and w.'is clioson to be one of the body ' 
called Kphori, probably not a public and lega' 
office, hut one instituted among themselves by the 
oligarchs for the better promotion of their ends. 
(Lys. c. Prat. p. 124; Thirlwall’s f/mw, vol. iv. 
)». IGO; Hermann, PoHi. Ant. ^ 168.) He was 
one of the 31) tyrants established in b c. 404, w'as 
conspicuous above all his Cfdleagues for rapacity 
and cruelty, sparing not even Socrates himself, and 
took the lead in the prosecution ofTheramenes 
wluni he set hiinsidf against the continuance of the 
reign of terror. lie was slain at the battle of 
Munychia in the same year, fighting against 
Thrasybulus and the exiles. (Xen. Ilelf. ii. 3. §§ 
2, 15—56, 4. 1—19, Mem. i. 2. 12—38; 

Diod. xiv. 4; Plat. Apol. p. 32, c; Cic, Tusc. 
Quaest. i. 40.) 

Cicero tells us (l)c Oral. ii. 22), that some 
sp(‘eches of Critias were still extant in his time, 
and speaks of them as marked by the vigour of 
matter which distinguished those of Pericles and 
by a greater copiousness of style A work of his 
on politics is also frequently riiferred to by several 
writers (Athen. xi. p. 463, f; Ael. V. II. x. 13, 

17; Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 2; comp. Plat. Tim. p. 
20); some fragments of his elegies are still extant, 
and he is supposed by some to have been the au¬ 
thor of the PcirithoUs and the Sisyplius (a satyric 
drama), which are commonly reckoned among the 
lost plays of Euripides; a tragedy named “ Ata- 
lanta” is likewise ascribed to him. (Athen. 1. p. 
28, b, X. p. 432, e, xi. p. 496, b; Fabric. liibl. 
(iraec. ii. pp. 252, 254, 294.) As we might suj)- 
[)ose a priori from his character, he Avas but a 
dabbler and a dilettante in philosophy, a circum¬ 
stance which Plato, with his delicate satire, bj' 
no means loses sight of (see Protag, p. 336), inso¬ 
much that it was said of him (Schol. aJ7Va/. Tim. 
p. 20), that he was iduvrrjs gev iv <pi\o(r6^ois, 
<pt\6ao<(>05 Si iv iStwrais, ** a lord among wits, and 
a wit among lords.” The remains of his poems 
have been edited separately by N. Bach, Leipzig, 
1827. [E. E.1 

CllI'TIAS, a very celebrated Athenian artist, 
whose workmaneliip belongs to the more ancient 
school, the description of which by Lucian (li/ietor. 
Praecepi. c. 9) bears an exact resemblance to the 
statues of Aegina. For this reason, and because 
the common reading of Pliny (//. N. xxxiv. 19, 
in.), “ Critias Nestoclcs,” is manifestly corrupt, 
and the correction of II. Junius, “ Nesiotes,” is 
borne out by the Bamberg manuscript, Critias was 
considered by Muller {Aegin. p. 102) to have 
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been a citizen of Aegina. But as I’ausanias (vi. 3. 
§ 2) calls him ’ArTixor, 'J'hiersch {Eimck. p. 129) 
assigns his origin to one of tlio little islands near the 
coast of Atticci, and Muller ( Wkn. Jalirb. xxxviii. 
p. 276) to the island of Lemnos, where the Athe¬ 
nians established a cleruchia. All these theories 
were overthrown by two inscriptions found near 
the Acropolis, one of which belongs to a statue 
of Epicharinus, who had won a prize running in 
arms, mentioned by Pausanias (i. 23. § 11)» and 
should probably be restored thus : 

"E.irixopivos ttvedpKfV. ., 

Kpirios Kul NTjmtvTVs iiroirfordTriv. 

From this we learn, first, that the artist’s name 
was Critics, not Critias ; then that Nesiotes in 
Pliny’s text is a proper name. This Nesiotes was 
probably so far the assistant of the greater master, 
that he superintended the execution in bronze of 
the models of Critios. 'J'lie most celebrated of 
their works were, the statiujs of llannodius and 
Aristogeiton on the Acropolis. 'I’licsc* were erected 
B. o. 477. (Mann. Oxon. Kpneh . Iv.) Critias was, 
therefore, probably older than Phidias, hut lived as 
late as B. c. 444, to see tlio greatness of his rival. 
(Plin. 1. c.) 

(Lucian, Phihmph. 18 ; Paus. i. 8. ^ 3 ; Boss, 
Ktimtbhitt, 1840, N 0. 11.) ‘ L L. U. 1 

CRITOBU'LTIS (Kp(Td§ouAos), son of Criton, 
and a disciple of Socrates. He did not however 
profit much by bis master’s instructions, if wo may 
trust the testimony of Aescliines tlio Socratic (op. 
Athen. V. p. 220, a; comp, ('asaub. ad loc.')., by 
whom he is represented as destitute of refinement 
and sordid in his mode of living. (Comp. Flat. 
Phaed. p. 57 ; Xen. Mem. i. 3 . ^ 8 , ii. 6 ; Atlu'ii. 
T. p. 188, d; Diog. Lai rt. ii. 121.) IE. E.) 

ClilTOBU'LUS (KpnJgouAov), a citiz<*n of 
Lampsacua, wlio ap[)eared at Atlu'iis as tlie repre¬ 
sentative of Cersobleptcs in Ji. i:. 346, wlien tlie 
treaty of peace between IMiilip and tlie Atlumians 
was about to be r.itifiod, and elainu'd to be ad¬ 
mitted to take the oath on behalf of tlie 'J'hracian 
king as one of the allies of Atlu'iis. A deeree to 
this effect was passed by the a.s.sem}»ly in sfiite of 
a strong ojiposition, as Aeschines asserts, on the 
part of Demosthenes. Yet when the treaty was 
actually ratified before the board of generals, C^*r- 
sobleptes was excluded from it. Demosthenes and 
Aeschines accuse oni' anothi'i’ of thus having nulli¬ 
fied the decree; wliile, according to Philip’s ac¬ 
count, Critohulus was prevented hy the generals 
from taking the oath. (A(*si h. de Pats. Leg. p. 39, 
Pp. Phil, ad Afh. p. 160 ; Dem. de Puls. Leg. p. 
395; Thirlwall’s (irceee.. vol. v. p. 35().) f E. E. 1 

ClilTOBU'LUS (Kpn6€()v\os). a Creek sur¬ 
geon, said by Pliny (//. M vii. 37) to have ex- 
tracUid an arrow from the eye of I’hilip the son 
of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, (probably at the 
siege of Methone, n. c. 353) so skilfully that, 
though be could not save liis sight, he prevented 
bis face from being disfigured. Ho is also men¬ 
tioned by Quintus (.’urtius (ix. 5) as having 
been the person who extracted the weapon from 
the wound wliich Alexander received in storming 
the principal fortress of the Mallinns, b. c. 326. 
[Critodkmus.] [W. A. G.J 

ClllTUDE'MUS {Kpir6Sr)pos:\ a Greek sur¬ 
geon of the family of the Asclepiadae, and a 
native of the island of Cos, who is said by 
Arrian (vi. 11) to have been the person who 
1 extracted the weapon from the wound which 
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Alexander the Great received in storming the 
principal fortress of the Mallians, n. c. 326. 
[Critobulus.] f W. a. G.] 

CRITOLA US (KpirdAaos), tlie Peripatetic 
philosopher, was a native of l*haselis, a Greek 
colony in Lycia, and studied philosophy at Athens 
under Ariston of Ceos, whom lie succeeded as tlic 
head of the Peri])atctic school. The great reputa¬ 
tion which Ciitolaiis enjoyed at Athens, as a phi¬ 
losopher, an orator, and a statesman, induced the 
Athenijins to send him to Rome in B. c. IfjS, to¬ 
gether with (.’arneades the Academiic and Diogenes 
the Stoic, to obtain a remission of the fine of AGO 
taleirts which tin; Romans had imposed upon 
Athens for the di'strnctioTi of Grnpus. They were 
successful in the object for which they came; and 
the embassy excited the greatest interest at Rome. 
Not only the Roman youth, but the most illus¬ 
trious men in tin; sbite, such as Seipio Afrieanus, j 
J<aeliu8, Kurins, and others, came to listen to their 
discourses. The novtdty of their doctrines seemed 
to the Romans of the old school to Ik; fraught 
with such dangiT to the morals of the citizens, 
that (^'ito induced the senate to send them away 
from Rome as quickly as possibh*. (Pint. Cai. 
MaJ. 22; Gell. vii. 14 ; Macrob. Saturn, i. 5; Cic. 
<h' Oral. ii. 37, 33.) AVc have no further informa¬ 
tion respecting the life of Critolaiis. IJe lived 
upwards of eighty-two years, but died before the 
arrival of L. Cnissus at Athens, that is, before b. c. 
111. (Lucian, Alm'roh. 20 ; Cic. de Orat. i. 11.) 

(h'itolaus seems to have paid particular attention 
to Rhetoric, though he consider(;d it, like Aristotle, 
not as an art, but rather as a matter of ])ractice 
(rpt^tf). Cicero speaks in high terms of his clo- 
(|uenee. (Quintil. ii. Jf). ^23, 17. §15; Sext. 
Kmpir. adv. Mathnn. ii. 12, p. 291; Cic. de Fin. 
V. 5.) Next to Rhetoric, Critolaiis seems to have 
given his chief attention to the study of moral 
philosophy, and to have made some additions to 
Aristotle's system (comp. Cic. T'asc. v. 17 ; (Mem. 
Alex. Strom, ii. p. 416), but upon the w'holc he 
deviated very little from the ])hilosophy of the 
founder of the Peripatetic school. (Stahr, Arista- 
tr/ia, ii. pp. 03, 135; Kabric, Jlibl. Craec. ii. p. 
403.) 

A Critolaiis is mentioned by Plutarch (I^arall. 
min. cc. 6, 9) as the author of a work on Kj)eiruB, 
and of another entitled ra; and Gellius 

(xi. 9) also speaks of an historical writer of this 
name. Whether the historian is the ssime as the 
l*eripatetic philosopher, cannot be determined. 
A gramiuarian Critolaiis is mentioned in the Ety- 
mologicum Alagnum (s. r. u 5' os). (Comp. Voss, 
dr //iat. (irarr. p. 422, ed. Westermann.) | A. S.] 

CRri’OLA'US (KpiToAaoy), an Achaean, who 
succeeded Diaens, in B. c. 147, as strat<‘gus of 
the Achaeans, and was as bitter an enemy of tin* 
Romans as his predecessor. As soon as he enter’d 
upon his ofiice, he began insulting the Roman 
ambassiidors and breaking off all negotiations with 
them. After their departure for lUily, he had 
recourse to all the demagogic artifices that he could 
devise, in order to render the rupture between the 
Romans and Achaeans irremediable. During the 
ensuing winter he travelled from one town to an¬ 
other, inflaming the people by his furious speeches 
against the Romans. He tried especiall}’^ to w'ork 
upon the populace in the towns of Greece, and 
resorted to the most iniquitous means to obtain 
their iiivour. Thus he extorted a promise from 
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the magistrates of w'veral towns to take care that 
no debtor should be compelled to pay his debts 
before the war with Rom(; should be brought to a 
close. By these and similar means he won the 
enthusiastic admimtion of the multitude, and when 
this was accomplished, he summoned an assembly 
of the Achaeans to meet at Corinth, which was 
attend(;d by the dregs of the nation, and which 
conducted its proceedings in the most riotous and 
tumultuous manner. Four noble Romans, w'ho 
attended the meeting and tried to spciak, were 
driven from the place of asseniblj^ and treated with 
the grossest insults. It was in vain that the mo¬ 
derate men among the Achaeans endeavoured to 
bring Critolaiis and his partizans to their senses. 
Critolaiis surrounded himself with a body-guard, 
and threatened to use force against those who op¬ 
posed his plans, and further dejneted them to the 
multitude as traitors of their country. 'J’he mode¬ 
rate and well-meaning persons were thus intimi¬ 
dated, and withdrew. War was thereupon de¬ 
clared against Lacedaemon, which was under the 
especial protection of Rome. In order to get rid 
of all restraints, he carried a second decree, which 
coiderred dictatorial ])ower upon the strategi. The; 
Ronmns, or nither Q. (VuTilins Metellus, the prae¬ 
tor of Macedonia, had shewn all possible forbearance 
towards the Achaeans, and a willingness to come 
to a peaceable understanding w'ith them. This 
conduct was explained by Critolaiis as a conse- 
tpuMico of weaknc’ss on the i)art of the Romans, 
W’ho, he said, did not dare to venture upon a w’ar 
with the Achaeans, In addition to this, he con¬ 
trived to inspire the Achaeans with the prospc’ct of 
forming alliances with powerful princes and states. 
Rut this hope was almost conqdetely disaj)])oinled, 
and the Achaeans rushed into a war with the 
gigantic powers of Rome, in which every sensible 
jierson must have seen that destruction fiwaib’d 
them. In the spring of n. c. 14(I, Critolaiis march¬ 
ed with a considerable anny of Achaeans towards 
Thermopylae, partly to rouse all Greece to a ge¬ 
neral insurrection against Rome, and partly to 
chastise Jleriicleia, near mount Oeta, which had 
abandoned the cause of the Achaeans. Meteilus 
even now offered his hand for reconciliation ; but 
when his proj)osals were ri’jected, and he himself 
suddenly appc’ariid in the licMghbourhood of Hera- 
clcia, Critolaiis at once raised the siege of the 
town, quitted his position, and fled southward. 
Metellus followed and overtook him near the tow’ii 
of Scarphea in Locris, where he gained an easy 
but brilliant victory over the Achaeans. A great 
number of the latter hdl, and 1000 of them were 
made prisoners by the Romans. Critolaiis himself 
w’as never heard of after this battle. Livy (/^aV. 
52) states, that he poisoned himself, but it seems 
more probable that he perished in the sea or the 
marshes on the coast. Critolaiis w’as the imme¬ 
diate cause of the war which terminated in the 
destniction of Corinth and put an end to the j)oli- 
tical existence of Greece. His plan of opposing 
Rome at that time by force of arms was the off¬ 
spring of a mad brain, and the way in which he 
proceeded in carrying it into effect shewed what a 
contemptible and cowardly demagogue he was. 
(Polyb. xxxviii. 2, &c., xl. l,&c.; Pans. vii. cc. 14 
and 15 ; Floras, ii. 16 ; Cic. de Nat. Dear. iii. 30 ; 
Niebuhr, of Rome, vol. iv. p. 304, &c.) [L.S.] 
CRITON (Kp/rwi'), of Athens, the friend and 
disciple of Socrates, is more celebrated in antiquity 
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for his love and afTection for his master, whom he 
ffcnerously supported with his fortune (Diog. 
Laert. ii. 20, 121), than as a philosopher himself. 
Accordingly, whenever he is introduced in Plato’s 
dialogues, his attachment to Socrates is extolled, 
and not his philosophical talents. It was Criton 
who had made every arrangement for the escape 
of Soemtes from prison, and who tried, in vain, to 
persuade him to fly, as we see from Plato’s dia¬ 
logue named after him; and it was Criton also 
who closed the eyes of the djdng philosopher. 
(Plat. Pliaedon^ p. 118, a.) Criton applied his great 
riches, which are mentioned by Socrates in a jocose 
Avay in the Euthydemus of i’lato (p. 804, c.), to 
the noblest purposes. His sons, of whom he pos¬ 
sessed four according to ])iogenes Laertius (ii. 
121), and two according to Plato (AW/z/a/cw. p. 
8()0, with Heindorf’s note), were likewise disciples 
of Socrates. The eldest of them was Critohulus. 

[ClUTOBULUS.] 

Criton wrote seventeen dialogues on philoso¬ 
phical subjects, the titles of which are given by 
Diogenes Laertius (L c.). Among these there 
was one ‘‘ On Poetics” (Hcpl noiTjTtic^s), which 
is the only work on tliis subject mentioned in the 
history of Creek liteniture b(‘fore the work of 
Aristotle. (The passages in Plato’s writings, in 
which Criton is mentioned, are collected in Oroen ' 
van Prinsterer, Prompotiraphia JHatovica^ p. 2(K), 
iSic., Lugd. Hat. 182.‘'»; (>mp. llennann, CSeach. uiid 
Si/aU'm iier i. p. (588.) [A.S.] 

CRITON (Kpirwy). I. Of AE(iAE, a Pytha¬ 
gorean philosopher, a fragment of whose work, 
TTfpl Trpuvoia? KoX dyaOiis rvx'n^^ is ])reserved by 
Stohaeus. {Serm. 3 ; Fabric. liibf. iirace. i. i)p. 
840, 888.) 

2. Of Athens, a comic poet of the new comedy, 
of very little note. Of Ids comedies there only 
rem.'iin a few lines and thn^e titles, AzVwAot, 4*iAo- 
’trpdyiJiov^ and Vitaarivia. (Pollux, ix. 4. l/>, x. 
7. 3.5; Ath, iv. p. 173, b.; Moineke, Com. 
(Iruce. i. p. 484, iv. pp, .537, .538.) 

3. OfNAXUS. [ Funoxus.] 

4. OfPiERiA, in Macedonia, wrote historical 

and descriptive works, entitled UaWriviKoi, 2vpa- 
Kovadiu ktIciSj IlfpcriKci, StKeAiKO, 2vpaKova£v 
irepirtyiiais^ and vepl rijs dpx'fjs Ttov Mos-eSoi'wi'. 
(Suid. s. t’.) Immediately before, Suidas has the 
entry, Kp'irav ^ypa>l/€v Iv rots TfTiKois. (Comp. 
Suid. .<?. V. ytaoi ; Steph. Byz. Terla.) Whether 
this was the same person is not knowm. (Voss. 
Hist. Grace, p. 423, Westennann ; Kbeit, dc Cri- 
Umc Picriaia in PMss. Si-, i. p. 138.) [P. S.] 

CRITON (Kphuv). 1, A physician at Rome in 
the first or second century after Christ, attached 
to the court of one of the emperors (Gal. J)e 
(hmpos. Mcdicam. sec. Locos., i. 3, vol. xii. p. 44.5), 
probably Trajan, a. d. 98—117. He is perhaps 
the person mentioned by Martial. {Ppigr. xi. 60. 
G.) He wrote a work on Cosmetics tKoo-gT/Tiica) 
in four books, which were very poj)ular in Galen’s 
time {;ibid. p. 446) and which contsiined almost all 
that had been written on the same subject by 
Heracleides of Tarentum, Cleopatra, and others. 
The contents of each chapter of the four books 
have been preserved by Galen (ibid.)., by whom 
the work is frequently quoted, and have been in¬ 
serted by Fabricius in the twelfth volume of the 
old edition of his Biblioth. Graeca. He wrote also 
a work on Simple Medicines (Ilepi rwv 'AvAcSv 
^aojudicuv) of which the fourth book is quoted by 
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Galen (Pe Compos. Medicavi. sec. Gen. ii. 11, vi. 1, 
vol. xiii. pp. 516, 862); he is also quoted by 
Aetius and Paul us Aegineta, and may perhaps Ik* 
the person to whom one of the letters of Apollo¬ 
nius of Tyana is addressed. (Pp. xvii. cd. Colon. 
Agripp. 1623, 8vo.) None of his works are ex¬ 
tant, excc})t a few fragments preserved by other 
authors. He is perhaps the author of a work on 
Cookery, mentioned by Athenaeus. (xii. p. .516.) 

2. Another pliysician of the same name is men¬ 
tioned by Galen as having belonged to tlje sect of 
the Emjnrici in the fourth or tliird century be¬ 
fore Christ. (De. Subjlg. Empir. c. 1, vol. ii. p. 
.340, ed. Chart.) [ W. A. G.] 

L. CIUTO'NTUS, a Roman, who was aedilis 
cerealis in n. c. 44. 'fhis oflice had been instituted 
b}' J. Caesar, and Critonius and M. Fannins were 
the first w'ho filled it. Appian (ll. (.\ iii. 23) re¬ 
lates the following occurrence res])ectiiig Oitonius. 
When the Cere.'ilia were celebr.'it<'(l, shortly after 
the murder of Caesar, and Octaviamis erected the 
golden sella with a croAvn in honour of (Jaesar,— a 
distinction which had beem confern'd upon the 
dictator by a senatusconsultum,—(b-iloiiius d('clared 
that he would not sutler Caesar to be thus hfv- 
noured in tlie games for wliich he (Critonius) him¬ 
self had to pay the expenses, 3’liis conduct of a 
man who had belonged to the party of Cat^sar, and 
had been promoted by him (coni)). Cic. ad Aft. xiii. 
21), is indeed surprising; but it may have been 
the consequence of a strong republican enthusiasm. 
Another more serious diHiculty is contaimul in the 
fact, that the Cerealia, at wliich Octavianu‘» is lu'n* 
represented to have been present, were celebrated 
in tlie early part of April (Diet, of Ant. s.v. (Wra- 
iia\ that is, Ixd'ore the time at wliicli Octavianus is 
known to have returned to Roiiu*. Ciih‘ss, thi’n*- 
fore, wc suppose that there is some blunder in the 
account of Ajijiian, we must believe that the cele¬ 
bration of the games in that yi*ar was postyioiu'd 
on account of the great confusion that followed 
after the murder of Caesar. (Drumarin, Gcsch. 
Tioms., i. p. 123.) 

The annexed coin refers to this Critonius. It 
bears on the obverse the he.ad of Ceres, and on 
the reverse two men sitting, with the legend, 
M. Fan. Tj. Cuit., and it w:is doubtless stnick by 
order of M. Fannins and Tj. ( ’ritonius in the Y'*ar 
that they were aediles cereales. | L. S.j 



CRIUS or CREIUS (Kp7os), a son of Uranus 
and Gc, and one of the Titans, who was the fa¬ 
ther of Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses. (Hesiod. 
Tlieng. 375 ; A polled, i. 1. § 3, 2. ij 2.) [L. S.] 

CRIUS (Kplos), son of Polycritns, and one of 
the chief men of Aegina. When the Aeginetans, 
in B. c. 491, had submitted to the demand of 
Darcius Hystaspis for earth and water, Cleomeiics 
I., king of Sparta, crossed over to the island to 
apprehend those who had chiefly advised the mea¬ 
sure, but was successfully resisted by Crius on the 
ground that he had not come with authority from 
the SiKirtiiii government, since his colleague Demu- 
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nitas wna not with him. Cleomenos, hoin^ oh- 
ligtid to withdraw, consoled himstdf by a play on 
the words KpTos and Kpids (a ram), advising the 
refract(»ry Aeginetan to arm his horns with brass, 
as he would soon need all the defence he could get. 
(Herod, vi. .50; comp. v. 7-5.) It was supposed 
that the resistance had been privately encouraged 
by Demaratus (vi. (51, 64), and on the deposition 
of the latter, and the ajipointment of Leotychides 
to the throne (vi. 6.5, (16), Clcomencs again went 
to Aegina with his new colleague, and, having 
seized Crius and others, delivered them into the 
custody of the Athenians, (vi. 7.‘1; comp. 8.5, &^c.) 
Polycritus, the son of Crius, di-stinguished himstdf 
at the battle of Salamis, n. c. 480, and wiped off 
the reproach of Medism. (viii. 92.) fE. E.] 
CRIXUS (Kp/|os), a Gaul, was one of the two 
principal gcm^rala in the army of Spartacus, «. c. 
73. Two Roman armies had already been div- 
feated by tin; revolted gladiators and slaves, when 
Crixus was defeated in a battle near mount Gar- 
ganus by tlie consul L. Gellius, in i$. c. 72. 
(.Tixus himself was slain, and two-thirds of his 
army, which coiisistod (»f ,30,000 m<;n, were de¬ 
stroyed on the fi(dd of battle. Spartacus soon 
after sacrificed .'«00 Kom.an captives to the manes 
of Orixiis. (Appian, Ti. C. i. 116, &c.; liiv. lupit 
9.5, 96 ; Sail. Fratpn. Hid, lib. iii.) jL. S. | 
CHO'RYLTTS (Kpw§»Aov), an Athenian comic 
poet, who is reckoned among the poets of the new 
comedy, but it is unetTtain wlxither he really be¬ 
longed to the middle or the new. About his age w«* 
only know for certain, that he lived about or aft(‘r 
n. ,324, but not how long after. Some wribirs have 
confounded him with llegesippus. [Hkcksiim'IN. ) 
The following titles of his plays, and a few lines, 
are extant; 'h'lrayxop.^vo^, 'PiiroKiirovcras YcuSu- 

ir«goA<Mart»s(Athen, iii. p. 10.9,d., 107,e., vi. p.248, 
b., 2.5}{, 1). c.. viii. p. 361, f., ix. p. 384, c., x. j). 
42.9, d., 443, f.; Meinoke, /'V(f//. Comm. (inur. i. 
pp. 4.90, 491, iv. pp. .56.5—.5(i.9.) [ P. S. | 

('HOCK'A'l'AS (KpoKedrav), asunjameof Zeus, 
derived from a place, Cmcc'ae, near Gythium in 
liaconia. (Pans. iii. 21. < 4.) ( E. S.] 

CU()C(.)N (K/aiffcvr), the husband of Saesara 
and father of Meganeira. (Apollod. iii. 9. § 1 ; 
1‘aus. i, 38. ^ 2 ; comp. Aiu as,.) [Ij. S. j 

CRtXUJS, the beloved friend of Smilax, was 
changed by the gods into a saffron plant, because 
be loved without being loved again. According to 
another tradition, he was nK^tarnorphosed by liis 
friend Hermes, who had kill'd him in a game of 
discus. (Or, Met, iv. 283; Serv. ad Vira. (u-orq. 
iv. 182.) r'L. S.j‘ 

CROESUS (Kpoto-oy), the last king of I^y^dia, 
of the family of the Mennnadae, was the son of 
Alyattes ; his mother was a Carian. At the age 
nf thirty-five, ho succeeded his father in the king¬ 
dom of Lydia, (u. c. .560.) Difficulties Lave l»een 
niised about this date, and there arc very strong 
reasons for believing that Croesus was associated in 
the kingdom during his father’s life, and that the 
earlier events of his reign, as recorded by Herodo¬ 
tus, belong to this ])eriod of joint government. 
(Clinton J'. II. ii. pp. 297, 298.) We are ex¬ 
pressly told that he was made satrap of Adramyt- 
tium and the plain of Thebe about u. c. .574 or 
572. (Nicol. Dam.asc. p. 243, ed. Cor., supposed 
lo be taken from the Lydian history of Xanthiis ; 
Fischer, Criee/iisehc XcUtafeht„ s. a. 572 B- r.) 
lie made war first on the Ephesians, and after- 
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wards on the other Ionian and Aeolian cities of 
Asia Minor, all of which he reduced to the pay¬ 
ment of tribute. He was meditating an attempt 
to subdue the insular Greeks also, when cither 
Bias or Pittacus turned him from his purpose 
by a clever fiible (Herod, i. 27); and instead of 
attacking the islanders he made an alliance with 
them. Croesus next turned his arms against the 
peoples of Asia Minor west of the river Halys, 
all of whom he subdued except the Lycians and 
Cilicians. His dominions now extemh^d from the 
northern and western coasts of Asia Minor, to the 
Halys on the east and the Taurus on the south, 
and included the Lydians, Phrygian.s, Mysi.'uis, 
Mariandynians, Chalybes, Paphlagoiiians, the Thv- 
nian and Bitbynian 'J'hracians, the Carians, lo- 
nians, Dorians, Aeolians, and Pamphylians. The 
fame of his power and wealth drew to his court 
at Sardis all the. wise men {aotpoTTai) of Greece, 
and among them Solon. To him the king cxlii- 
bited all his treasures, and then asked him who 
was the Imppicst man he had ever seen. The 
reply of Solon, teaching that no man should be 
deemed happy' till be had fiiii.s])ed his life in a 
happy way, may be rc'ad in the beautiful narra¬ 
tive of Herodotus. After the departure of Solon, 
Ooesus was visited with a divine retribution for 
his pride. He had two sons, of whom one waa 
dumb, but the other excelled all his comrades in 
manly accomplishments. His name was Atys. 
(Toesus luul a dream that Atys should perish by 
an iron-pointed weapon, and in spite of all his 
precautions, an accident fulfilled the dream. His 
other son lived to save liis father’s life by siiddc'tily 
regaining the power of speech when he saw Croe¬ 
sus in danger at the taking of Sardis. Adrnstus, 
the unfortunate slayer of Atys, killed himself on 
his tomb, and (^‘oesns give himself up to grief for 
two years. At the end of that time the growing 
power of Cyrus, who had n cmitly subdued the Me¬ 
dian kingdom, excited th(N‘i|»preheri.sion of Croesu.s 
and he conceived the idi.'a of putting down the 
I’ersians before tlicir empire became firm. IbTore, 
however, venturing to attack (’vrus, lie looketl to 
the Greeks for aiil, and to their oracles for coun¬ 
sel ; and in both points he was di'ceivecl. In 
addition to the oracles among the Greeks, he con¬ 
sulted that of Ammon in Lybia ; but first he put 
their tnitb to the test by sending messengers to 
iiKinire of them at a certain time wdiat he was 
then doing. 'J'he replies of the (»racle of Aniphia- 
miis and that of the Delphi at Fytho were cor¬ 
rect ; that of the latter is preserved by Herodotus. 
To these oracl’.s, and es]»ecially to that at Pytho, 
Croesus sent rich presents, and charged the bearers 
of them to im|uire whether he should march 
against the Persians, and whether there w.'is any 
people whom he ought to make his allies. The 
reply of both oracles was, that, if he marched 
against the Persians, he would overthrow a great 
cni})irc, and both .advised him to make allies of the 
most powerful among the Greeks. He of course 
understood the n^sponse to refer to the Persian 
empire, and n<*t, as the priests explained it after 
the event, to his own; .and he sent presents to 
each of the D<4phian.s, who in return granted to 
him and his people the privileges of priority in 
consulting the oracle, exemption from charges, and 
the chief scat at festivals (irpofxavrrjirjv koI dre- 
A«tjv Kai TTpoeSpiTjv), and that any one of them 
might at any time obtain certain rights of citizen- 
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»liip (yfvecrOai A€\(p6y). Croesus, having now 
the most unbounded confidence in the onicle, con¬ 
sulted it for the third time, asking whether his 
monarchy would kst long. The Pytliia replied 
that he sliould flee Jilong the llennus, when a 
mule became king over the Medes. By this mule 
was signified Cyrus, who was descended of two 
different nations, his father being a Persian, but 
his mother a Mode, (’roesiis, however, thought 
that a mule would never be king over the Modes, 
and proceeded confidently to follow the advice of 
the oracle about making allies of the Greeks. 
Upon inquiry, he found that the Laceda(‘monian8 
and Athenians wore the most powerful of the 
Greeks; but that the Athemians were distracted 
by the civil dissensions between Peisistnitus and 
the Alcmaeonidae, while the Lacedaemonians had 
just come off victorious from a long and dangerous 
war with the peojde of 'J'egea. Croesus therefore 
sent pres(‘nt8 to the Lacedaemonians, with a nv 
quest for tluur alliance, and his request was grant¬ 
ed by the Lacerlaeinonians, on whom he had pre¬ 
viously conferred a favour. All that they did for 
him, however, was to send a prc'sent, which lu'ver 
reached him. Croesus, having now fully deter¬ 
mined on the war, in spite of the good advice of a 
Lydian named Sandanis (Herod, i. 71), and hav¬ 
ing some time Ix'fon? made a league with Aniasis, 
king of Kgyjit, and Labynetus, kijig of the Baby¬ 
lonians, inarchi'd across the llalys, which was the 
boundary betweeen the Medo Persian emj)irc and 
his own. The pretext for his aggression was to 
avenge the wrongs of his brother-in-law Astyages, 
whom Cyrus had deposed from the throne of Media. 
He wasted the country of the Ca})padocian8 (whom 
the Grcxiks called als(» Syrians) and took their 
strongest town, that of the Pterii, near Sinope, in 
the neighbourhood of which he was nu't by Cyrus, 
and they fought an indecisive battle, which was 
broken off by night, (jj. ,')4().) The following 
day, as Cyrus did not olfor batth% and as his own 
army was much inferior to the Ihu’sian in num¬ 
bers, Croesus marcln.’d back to Sardis, with the 
intention of summoning his alli<'s and recruiting 
his own forces, and then renewing the war on the 
return of spring. Accordingly, he sent henilds to 
the Aegyptians, Baliylonians, and Lacedaemonians, 
requesting their aid at Sardis in fiv<i months, and 
in the meantime he disbanded all his mercenary 
troops. Cyrus, however, pursued liim with a 
raj)idity which he had not expected, and appem-ed 
before Sardis befoie his a}ipr(jach could be an¬ 
nounced. Cro(!su8 led out his Ijydiau cavalry to 
battle, and was totally defeated. In this battle 
('yrus is said to have employed the stratagem of 
opposing his camels to the enemy’s horses, which 
could not endure the noise or odour of the camels. 
Croesus, being now shut up in Sardis, sent again 
to hasten his alli(!s. One of his emissaries, named 
Eurybatus, betrayed liis counsels to Cyrus [Eu- 
RYJJATUs], and before any help could arrive, 
Sardis was taken by tlie boldness of a Mardiau, 
who found an unprotected point in its defences, 
after Croesus had reigned 14 years, and had been 
besieged 14 days. (Near the end of .546, n. c.) 
Croesus was taken alive, and devoted to the ilamcs 
by Cyrus, together with 14 Lydian youths, 
probably as a thanksgiving sacrifice to the god 
whom the Persians worship in the symbol of lire. 
But as Croesus stood in letters upon the pyre, the 
warning of Solon came to his iniud, and having 
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broken a long silence with a groan, he thrice 
uttered the name of Solon. Cyrus inquired who 
it was that he called on, and, upon luuiring the 
story, repented of his purpose, and ordered the 
fire to be quenched. When this could not bo 
done, Croesus prayed aloud with tears to Apollo, 
by all the presents he bad given him, to save liim 
now, and immediately the fii-c was quenched by a 
stonn of rain. Believing that Croesus was under 
a special divine protection, and no doubt also 
struck by the warning of Solon, Cyrus took 
Croesus for his friend and counsellor, and gave him 
for an abode the city of Barene, near Ecbatana. 
In his expedition against the Massagetao, Cyrus had 
C'roesus with him, and followed his advice about 
the passage of the Araxes. Before jjassing the 
river, however, he sent him back to Persia, with 
his own son Cambysos, whom he charged to ho¬ 
nour Croesus, and Croesus t(» advis(‘ liis sou. 
When Cambysos came to the throne, and invad(‘d 
ICgypt, Croesus aecompauied him. In the afiair 
of Prexaspes and his sou, Croesus at first acted 
tlie part of a llattcriiig courtier, though not, as it 
seems, without a touch of irony (Herod, iii. 84); 
l)iit, after Camhyses had murdered the youth, 
Croesus boldly^ admonished liim, and was obligt'd 
to lly for liis life from the presemu; of the king. 
The servants of Camhyses coiiceahul him, thinking 
tliat their master would rejx'ut of having wishtnl 
to kill him. And so it hap]»eued; but when 
Cainbyses heard that Croesus was alive, lie said 
that ho was glad, but he ordered those who had 
saved him to be put to death for their disobedience. 
Of the time ami circumstances of Croesus's death 
we know nothing. A few additional, but unim¬ 
portant incidents in his lifts mentioned by 
Herodotus. Ctesias’s account of the taking of 
.Sardis is somewhat different from that «)f IJtiro- 
dotus. (Herod, i. G, 7, -6—84, 180, 1.5.'), 207, 
208, iii. 14, 84—86, v. 86, vi. 87, 12.5, viii. 
8,5; (’t(‘sias, 4, ed. Lion, ap. Phot. Cod, 

72, p. 86, Bekker; Ptol. HepluKist. ap. I'hot. Cod. 
1.00, p. 146, b. 21, 148, b. 81; IMut. Sol. 27; 
Diod. ix. 2, 2.5 — 27, 2.0, 81—84, xvi. 56; 
.lustin i. 7.) Xenophon, in his historical romance, 
gives some further particulars about Croesus which 
arc unsujipurted liy any other testimony and 
opposed to that of Herodotus, with whom, how¬ 
ever, he fi»r the most part agrees. (Cffi'op i. .5, 
ii. 1, iv. !, 2, vi. 2, vii. 1—4, viii. 2.) IP. S.] 
(’ROMUS (K/)t5/*os), a son of Ptiseidon, from 
whom Cromyon in the territory of Corinth was 
believed to have derived its name. (Pans. ii. 1. 
§ 8.) A son of Lycaon likewise bore this name. 
(Pans. viii. 8. § 1.) [h. S.J 

CRO'NIDES or CRONPON (KpoviS-ns or 
Kpoviau), a patronymic from Cronus, and v(*ry 
commonly given to Zims, the son of Cronus. (Horn. 
//. i. .528, ii. lll,&c.) [L. S.] 

CRO'NIUS (Kpdi/tos), the name of two mythi¬ 
cal personages, the one a son of Zi'us by the 
nymph Iliinalia (Diod. v. 55), and the other a 
suitor of H ippodameia, who was killed by Oeno- 
maus. (Pans. vi. 21. § 7.) [L. S.] 

CRO'NIUS (Kpoytos), a Pythagorciin philoso¬ 
pher. (Porphyr. Vit. dot. 20 ; Euseb. TUsl. Kcctos. 
vi. 19.) Nmuesius {dc. Auini. 2, p. 85) mentions 
a work of bis irepl ’noLKiyyivtcfias.^ and Origen is 
said to have diligeutlv studied the works of Cro- 
nius. (Suid. ff.r,’npt 7 /j/i 7 s.) l*orphyrius also states, 
that he endeavoured to explain the fables of the 
8 M 
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Homeric poems in a pliilosophital manner. This 
is all we know about Cronius, although he appears 
to have been very distinguished among the later 
Pythagoreans. fL. S.] 

CRO'NIUS, an engraver of gems, who lived 
between the times of Alexander and Augustus. 
(Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 4; Visconti, div. ii. 

p. [L. TT.] 

CRONUS (Kporos), a son of Uranus and Ge, 
and the youngest among the Titans. He was 
married to Rliea, by whom he became tlie father of 
Hestia, Demeter, Hera, Jlades, Poseidon, and 
Zeus, (llieiron is also calh'd a son of Cronus. 
(Hesiod. 7’W/. i;i7, 4.V2, ; A polled, i. 1. §.'1, 

&c.) At the instigation of his mother, Cronus un¬ 
manned liis father for having thrown the Cyclopes, 
who were likewise his ehildreu by («e, into Tar¬ 
tarus. Out of the blood thus shed sprang uj> the 
Rrinnyes. Wh('U the ('vcIojm's were deliven'd 
from Tartarus, the government of the world was 
taken from Uranus ami given to (Jronus, who in 
his turn lost it through Zeus, as was predicted to 
him b,y (ie and Uranus. |Zku.s. | The Romans 
ich'iitified their Satunius with the Cronus of the 
Greeks. | Sa'iuuni's.] {Ii. S.] 

CROTUS (Kpdros), a son of Pan by Kuplieme, 
iho nurse of the Muses, with whom he was brought 
up, and at whoso request he was placed iunong the 
stars as Sagittarius, as he had been a skilful .shooter. 
(Ilygin. Fah. ‘2*24 ; /VkV. Axtr. ii. 77.) [Ti. S.] 
CRUS, an agnoimm of Tj. Conielius Lentulus, 
consul, n. c.. 40. [TiENTri.us. ] 

CTKATUS. [Moi.ioNKs.] 

CTK'SIAS (Krijaias). 1. Of Cnidus in Caria, 
and a son of (.’tesiochus or Ctc'siarclius. (Said, 
s. V. Krrimas; Kudocia, p. ‘2(18 ; 'rzetz. Otif. i. 8*2.) 
Cnidus was cehibrated from early times as a seat 
of medical knowledge, and Ctesias, who himself 
belonged to the family of the Aselepiadae, was a 
physician by ])rofession. lb; was a contenipomry 
of XoTiophnn ; and if Herodotus lived till b.(’. 4*2.“), 
or, according to some, even till ii, c. 408, Ctesias 
may be called a contemiiorary of Herodotits. 
He lived for a niunb(ir of ytrirs in Persia at the 
court of king Artaxer.ves Miiemori, as privab* phy¬ 
sician to the king. (Stnib. xiv. p, (>.%’.) Diodom.s 
(ii. 8*2) states, that Cteshus was made prisoner by 
the king, and that owing to his great skill in me¬ 
dicine, he was afterwards drawn to the court, and 
was highly honoured there. This statement, 
which contains nothing to .suggest the time w])en 
Ctesias was made prisoner, has been refiTred by 
some critics to tlu^ war between Arbixerxes 
and his brother, Cyrus the Youuger, n. c. 401. 
Rut, in the first i)I:iee, CHesias is already men¬ 
tioned, during that war, as accompanying the king. 
(Xen. Amd). i. 8. *27.) Moreover, if as Diodorus 

and Tzet/.es state, Ctesias remained seventeen 
years at the court of Persia, and returned to his 
native country in ii. c. 898 (Diod. xiv. 40; comp. 
Pint. *21), it follows, that he must have 

gone to Persia long before the battle of Cuna.va, 
that is, abt)ut b. c. 4]!i. The statement, that 
Ctesias entered Persia as a prisoner of war, has 
been doubte^d; and if we consider the favour with 
which other Greek physicians, such as Deraocedes 
and lTi})pocmtes were treated and how th<-y were 
sought for at the court of Persia, it is not impro¬ 
bable that Ctesias may have been invited to the 
court; but the express statement of Diodorus, that 
lie was matle a prisoner cannot be upset by such a 
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mere prohahility. Tliere are two accounts res¬ 
pecting his return to Cnidus. It took place at the 
time when Conou was in Cyprus. Ctesias himself 
had 8inij)Iy stated, that he asked Artaxerxes and 
obtained from him the permission to return. Ac¬ 
cording to the other account, Conon .sent a letter 
to the king, in which he gave him advice as to tho 
means of humbling tlie Lacedaemonians. Conon 
requesPnl the bearer tc) get the letter delivered to 
tin? king by some of the Greeks who were staying 
at his court. When the letter was given for this 
purpo.se to Ctesias, the latter inserted a passage; in 
which he made Conon desire the king to send 
Ctesias to the west, as ho would be a very useful 
person there. (Plot. Artuji'. 21.) The hitter ac¬ 
count is not recommended by any strong internal 
probability, and the simple statement of Ctesias 
himself seems to be more entitled to credit. How 
long Ctesias survived his return to Cnidus i.s un¬ 
known. 

During his stay in Persia, Ctesias gathered all 
the infoniiation that was attainable in that coun- 
trj', and wrote — 1. A great work on the history 
of JVrsia (Ufpa-iKd) with the view of giving his 
countrymen a more aceurati; knowli*dge of that 
empire than they possessed, and to refute the 
errors current iii Greece, which had arisen partly 
from ignonincc and partly from the national vanity 
of the (Jreeks. 'J'he materials for liis history, so 
far as he did not deserihe events of wliich he had 
been an cyi^-witness, he derived, according to the 
testimony of Diodorus, from the Persian archives 
(Si<pflcfm f}a(n\iKai)^ or tho official history of the 
Persian ompin;, which was written in accordance 
with a law of the country. This important work 
of Ctesias, which, ]ik(' that of Ili'iodntus, was 
written in the Ionic dialect, consisted of twenty- 
three books. The first six containe(l the history 
of the great A.ssyrian monarchy down to the foun¬ 
dation of tlie kingdom of Ihu'sia. It is for this 
reason that Strabo (xiv. ]>. (!^(j) s])eaks of Cb'sias as 
atryypw^as rd 'AatTvpiaizd kuc rd UfpaiKd. The 
next seven books contained the history of Persia 
down to the end of the reign of Xerxes, and the 
remaining ten curri(‘d the history down to th(; time 
when {’tesi:!S h'ft Persiii, i. c. to the year b. c. 898. 
(Diod. xiv. 4(».) The fomi and style of this work 
were nf considerable; merit, and its loss may bo 
regarded as one of the most serious for tin; history 
of the Eust.t (Dionys. Hal. Do Comp. Verb. l(t ; 
Denietr. JMial. Do Eh>cuL §§ 21‘2, 215.) All that 
is now extant of it is a meagre abridgment in 
Photius {Cod. 72), and a number of fragments 
which are preserved in Diodorus, Athenaeus, Plu¬ 
tarch, and others. Gf the first portion, which 
contained the history of Assyria, there is no 
abridgment in Photius, and all we p()s.ses8 of that 
jiart is contained in the second book of Diodorus, 
which seems to be taken almost entirely from Cte- 
sias. I'here we find that the accounts of Ctesias, 
especially in their chronology, differ considerably 
from those of Uerosus, wJio likewise derived his 
infonnation from eastern sources. These discre¬ 
pancies can only be explained by the fact, that the 
annals used by the two historians Averc written in 
different places and undiT different circumstances. 
The chronicles used by Ctesias were written by 
official persons, and those used by Uerosus wen; 
the work of priests ; both therefore were written 
from a different ])oint of view, and m;ither was per¬ 
haps strictly true in all its details. The part of 
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Ctesias'ft work which contained the history of 
Persist, that is, from the sixth hook to the end, is 
somewhat better known from the extmcts wliich 
Photius inside from it, and which are still extant. 
Here again Ctesisis is fresiuontly at varisinco with 
other (Ireek Avriters, especially with Herodotus. 
To account for this, wo must remember, that he is 
expressly reported to havi; written l»is work with 
the intention of correcting the erroneous notions 
about Persia in (Irecce; and if this was the ciise, 
the rcadiir must naturally Ik; prepai'ed to find the 
accounts of Ctesisis differing from those of others. 
It is moreover not improbsiblc, thsjt the Persisiii 
chronicles wen; as jssirtisil to the IVrsisins, if not 
more so, as the as'counts written by Creiiks Avere 
to the (.1 reeks. These considerations snfliciently' 
account, in onr ojiinion, for the differt'iices existing 
between tlu; stsiteim'iits of Ctesisis and other writ¬ 
ers ; and tlu'ni sippesirs to he no resison for charging 
him, as some Jiave done, Avith Av'ilfnlly falsifying 
history. It is at lesist certain, tluit tluTc can be 
no positive evidence for such a si'rious charge. 
'J'ln^ court chronicles of Persist ajifiear to hsive con- 
tsiined chiefly the liistory of the roysil family, the 
occurrences sit the court and the seraglio, the in¬ 
trigues of the Avomen and eunuclis, and the insur- 
ri'ctions of satraps to mstke themselves independent 
of the gresit monarch. Siiidsis (.v. r. Tldtx^i\a) 
mentions, that Psimphila made an abridgment of 
the work of Ctesisis, probsibly tlu; Persicsi, in three 
books. 

Another wmrk, for Avdiieh Cts'sias also cidlected 
his insilerisils during his stay in Pm'sisi, Avas—*J. A 
treatise on Indisi (Tj^Siko) in one hook, of Avhich 
Ave likewise possess an sibridgmont in Photius, 
and SI great number of frsigments preservi'd in other 
writiTs. The description refers chiefly to the 
north-western part of India, and is jirincipally 
confined to a description of tlie natursil history, the 
produce of the soil, and the sinimsils and men of 
Indisi. In this description truth is to a great 
extent mixed up with fables, and it si'ems to bo 
mainly owing to tliis Avork thsit Ctesias AA’as looked 
upon in Liter times sis sin siullior ivho deserved no 
credit. Put if his siccount of India is looked upon 
from SI proper point ol' vioAV, it does not in siny wsiy 
deserve to he treated Avith contempt. Ctesisis him¬ 
self never visited India, and his work aa'sis the first 
in the (ireek Isingusige thsit avsis written upon that 
country ; he could do nothing more than lay before 
his countrymen thsit which was known or lielieved 
about India simong the Pei’sians. 11 is Indicaniust 
therefore he regarded as a picture of India, such as 
it was conceived by the I’ersisins. Many things 
in his descrijition which were formerly looked iqion 
sis fabulous, have been pn'ved by tlu* more recent 
discoveries in India to hi; founded on facts. 

Ctesias also wrote several other works, of which, 
however, we know little more thsm their titles: 
they were—3. Ilepl ’Opwr, Avhich consisted of at 
least two books. (Pint, de F/uv. *21 ; Stoh. FronL 
C. 18.) 4. ITepiTrAous ’Airfas (Steph. Hyz. s. v. 

^iywos)^ which is perhaps the same as the Tlepiij- 
y'ncTis of which Stephanus Byzantius (s. v. Koa^rr}) 
quotes the third book. .5. Ilept TloTafiwp (I’lut. 
dft Fluv. 19), and 6. Ilf pi twj/ Kara rrfv *A(riav 
<l>6pa)V. It has been inferred from a passage in 
Galen (v. p. 652, ed. Basil.), that Ctesias also 
wrote on medicine, but no accounts of his medical 
works have come down to us. 

The abridgment which Photius made of the 
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Persica and Indica of Ctesias were printed sepa- 
nitely' by 11. Stejdiens, Paris, 1557 and 1594, 8vo., 
and were also added to liis edition of Herodotus. 
After his time it became customary to print the 
remains of Ctesias as an appendix to Herodotus. 
'J’he first seimrate edition of those abridgments, 
together Avith the fragments preserved in other 
writers, is tliat of A. Lion, Gottingen, H523, 8vo., 
with critical notes and a Latin tninslation. A 
mon; complete edition, Avith an introductory <‘ssay 
on the life and Avritiugs of Ctesias, is that of Balir, 
Frankfort, 1824, 8vo. (Compare Fabric. Jiih/. 
(inur. ii. jk 740, &c. ; Bettig, (testae (^uidii Vita 
cfiiH ap/tendice dr lihris ( 'traif/i;, Hanov. 1827, 8vo.; 
K. L. ilium, JJerudul wid Ctrsiaa, Jleidelh. 18.’>li, 

8 VO.) 

2. Of Ejihe.sns. an e]iic poet, Avho is mentioned 
by Plutarch (</<• F/in\ 18) as the author of an e})ic 
poem, nepfTTjty. Hisage isipiitii unkiiOAvn. Widcker 
{/hr Kpisrh. ()irl. ]). 50) coiisiih'rs this Cti'sias to 
he the same as tlie Miisaeus (which he regards as 
a hetitious name) of i'ijtliesus to Avhoni Suidas and 
Eud(K-iu ascribe an e]»ic poem, Persins, in ten books. 
But this is a mere conjecture, in suj)port of which 
little can he said. 1 L. S.] 

Cl'ESPBllJS (IvTTjnriguiv). 1. A (ir<‘ek histo¬ 
rian, who prohulily lived at thi‘ time of the lirst 
Ptohmiies, or at least after tht* time of I )emo.sthenc3, 
for we learn from Plutarch {/Jctii. 5), that Hennip- 
]ms of Smyrna referred to him as his authority for 
some stJitenient n.'specting Demosthenes. Accord¬ 
ing to Apollodorus {a]>, J^lilnjon. dr Lo/ipurv. 2), 
Clesihius died during a walk at the age of 104, 
and according to Lucian (Macroli. 22), at the age 
of 124 years. W'hetlier he Avas the author of a 
Avork, riepl 4»tAoo'o(/>tas‘, referred to by Plutarch 
( Vit. A' Ond. p. 84 1, c.) is uncertain. 

2. A Cynic philosojiluT, a native of C^halcis and 
a friend of Mv'iiedemus. According to Atlienaens, 
who relates an anecdote alxmt him, he lived in tlu! 
reign of Aiitigoiuis, king of Alacedonia. (Athon. i. 
p. l.% iv. p. i(!2.) [L. S. j 

CTESPBTITS (KTi](ri6ios)^ celebrated for his 
mechanical inventions, Avas born at Ah'xandria, 
and liv’ed pndtably about n. ('. 250, in the reigns 
of Ptolemy Philudciphus and Euergetes, though 
j\theiiacas (i\'. p. 17-1) says, that he flourished in 
the time of the second Euergetes. His father Avas 
a barber, but his own taste led him to dcA'ote him¬ 
self to mechanics. He is said to have invented a 
dcjisydra or AA'ater-clock, a hydraulic organ {vSpav- 
Aiv) and other machines, and to have been tlie first 
to discover the elastic force of air and apply it as a 
moving power. Vitruvius (lib. vii. praef.) men¬ 
tions him ns an author, hut none of his works re¬ 
main. He was the teacher, and has been supposed 
to have been the father, of I li>ro Alexandrinus, whose 
treatise called i8eAo7r«it/fd has also sometimes been 
attributed to him. (Vitriiv. ix. 9, x. 12 ; Plin. II. 
N. vii. 37; Atheii. iv. p. 174, xi. p. 497 ; Philo 
Byzaut. up. Vet. Aluth. j)|). 5(), 67, 72; Fabric. 
ItiU. (Iraec. vol. ii. p. 5.91.) [W. F. 1>.} 

CTE'SICLES (KTTjiriKA^y), the autlior of a 
chronological work (xptJPiKd or wliich 

two fragments are pieserved in Atheiiacus (vi. p. 
272, X. p. 445.) [L.S.j 

CTE'SICHjES, the author af a beautiful statue 
at Samos, about Avhich a similar story is told by 
Athenaeus (xiii. p. (iOG, a.) as thi^ respecting tlie 
injury sustained by the (hiidian Venus of Praxi- 
i teles. 1 L. r. 1 

3 .a; J 
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CTESIDF/MUS, a painter ccle}»rate<l for two 
pictures, representing the conf|iiest of Ocehidia and 
the story of Laodamia. (Plin. IT. N. xxxv. 40. 
§ »^3.) He was the master of Antiphilus (IMin. 
xxxv. 37), a contemporary of Apelles. [L. U.] 
CTESILAUS. [ Ckesilahs.] 
Cl'ESl'LOCIIUS, a painter, the pupil and per¬ 
haps brother of A})elles, known by a ludicrous 
picture repres(>nting the birllj of JIacchus. (Plin. 
xxxv. 40. § 33; Siiid. s. v. ’ATrcAAnv.) [L. U.] 
C'J’E'SlPilON (KTrjfru(,£t'). 1, A son of 
Leostbenes of Anaplilystus, was accused ])y Aes¬ 
chines for liavino jtropfjsed the decree, that ])(>- 
niosthenes should be honoured with the crown, 
[Aeschines ; Dkmosthknes.] 

‘2. An Athenian, wlio was semt in n. c. 3*o as 
ambassador to king Philip of Macedonia, with the 
view of recovering the ransom which IMirynon of 
Ilhammis had been oliliged to jKiy during the 
truce of tin; (tlvmpian games to pirates who were 
in the pay of IMjilip. On his return from Alace- 
donia, Ctesiphon confirmed the report which had 
b<;en brought to Athens by I'iuboean amliassadors, 
that JMiili]) was inclined to make* peace with tlie 
Athenians. Afte r this, Ctesiphon was one of the 
ten ambassadors who treatial v/itb Pliilip about 
jieace. (Deni, i/f Fain. /.<•</. pp. 31-1, 371; Arguni. 
ud iJc.m. dc. Fids. Ac//, ji, 33(»; Aeschin. dt: J'als. 
cc. 4, 12, 14; llarpocrat. s. r. KTTjcrK/wv.) 

3, The author of ji work on ]>oeotiu, of wbicli 
Plutarch {Funi/l. Min. 1*2) (piotes the third book. 
Whotln'r he is the sanw' as the Ctesiphon who 
wrote on plants and trees (Plut. dc Fiiiv. 14, lo) 
is uncertain. 

4. An Athenian jioet, who wrote a p<;culiar 

kind of mai’tial songs etilled EoAa^poi, and seians to 
have lived tit the court of the Attali at Perg.inius. 
(Athen. XV. j». (>!)?.) I U S.J 

CTKSllMK )N, artist. |('iiERSiF’UKoN.j 

CTKSIPPIJS (KTtjcriTnrof). 1. 'I'he name of 
twm sons of llenieles, the om; by Deianeira, and tbe 
other by Astydameia. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 3; Ikius. 
ii. 19. § I, iii. Ki. § .a.) 

2. A Son of J*olythers<’S of Same, one of tlie 
suitors of IVneloju;, wtis killed by I’hiloetius, the 
cow-herd, (iloiu. Od. xx. 2o3, Ac., xxii. 28a, 
&c.) IL. S.] 

CTESIPPLTS (KT?)(ri7r7roy). 1, [Chabrias, 
p. ()7<>, b.] 

2. The tiuthor of a liistory of Scythia, of which 
the second book is quoted by Plutarch. (IM Flur. 

CTE'STUS (KT7;(nos), tbe protector ol property, 
occurs as a surname of Zeus tit I’hlyus, and of 
Hermes. (Athen. xi. p. 473; Paus. i. 31. § 2.) 
CtesiuH occurs also as a proper name. (Horn. Od. 
XV. 413.) [L. S.] 

CTESYLLA (KT7{(ruAAa), a beautiful maiden 
of the isltind of Cos, of whom and Ilermochares 
Antoninus Liberaiis (Aid. 1) relates nearly tbe 
same story which other writers relate of Cydijipe 
and Acontius. [A(ontius.'I Buttinanii (Alythol. 
ii. p. Klf), Ac.) thinks that Ctesylla w^as originally 
an attribute of some ancient national divinity at 
Ceos—Aphrodite Ctesylla was worshipped there— 
W'ho was believed to have had some love affair 
with a mortal. [L. S.] 

CUBA, CUNI'NA, and RUMI'NA, three 
Roman genii, who were worshipped as the protec¬ 
tors of infants sleeping in their cradles, and to 
whom libations of milk were offered. Cuuae signi- 
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lies a cradle, and ruma or rumis w’as in ancient 
Latin the same as mamma., a mother's breast. 
(Augu.st. de Civit. Dei., iv. 10, Ac.; T^iactant. i. 20, 
38; V^arro, ap. Nim. p. 187, o/i. Duiuit. ad Terent. 
Fhorm. i. 1. 14.) [L. S.J 

CUBl'DIUS. rCoBiDAS.] 

CIFLLKO or CII'LKO, the name of a plebeian 
family of tb<; Tert;ntia gens. 

1. Q. Terextii.s Ci'iJ.KO, beIong(;d to a family 
of pnictorian rank, and w as a siinator of considera¬ 
ble distinction. (Val, ]\Iax. v. 2. $ if.) He was 
taken prisoner in liie course of the si’cond Pnnie 
w'ar, Imt at what time is uncertain, and obtained 
his liberty at tin* conclusion of the war in B. c. *201. 
To shew his gratitude to P. Scipio, he followed 
his triumphal car, wearing the pili;iis or cap of 
liberty, like an emancipated slave; and sultse- 
(juently, on the death of Seijuo, he attended bis 
fun(;i-ai, w'alkiug b(;fnre tin; bier with the cap of 
liberty again on his head, and he likewise disti i- 
buted nmlsuni, or sweet wine, among the attend¬ 
ants of the funeral. 

In B. c. 19.'), Culleo was one of the three anilias- 
siidors who were smit to Carthage to complain tli.-it 
IJannihal w'as forming the design of making war 
iij)on the Romans in conjunction wuth Antiochiis. 
In B. 187 Culli'o was praetor peregrinus, and he 
was aj)poiiited l)y tlie si'iiate in this year as the 
connnissioner to coiuluet the inquiry respecting the 
money of Antiochii.s, which was said to have been 
misappropriated by L. Scijiio Asiaticus and his le¬ 
gates. This appointment w;is made under a plebis- 
citum which bad been carried cliieHy through the 
iiilluenee of Cato the censor, and which referred to 
the senate to nominate a connnissioner to inquire 
into the matter. 'J’lie ri'spict which Culleo had ]>aid 
to P. Scipio w'as w'cll knowui, and the friends of 
the Scipios probably supported his a]ipoiritmciit for 
that reason ; thougli it is slated, on the other hand, 
that his nominalion to the oilice was brought about 
by the enemies of Sei])io, liecause he w'us in reality 
an eiieni}’ to the family, and had bc(;n guilty of 
hypocris}’ in the honours he had paid to his deli¬ 
verer from captivity. But however this may be, 

L. Scipio and others were cond(;inned by him ; 
from which we may conclude, eitlier that he was 
in reality in league with the party opposed to the 
Scipios, or that their guilt was so clear that ho 
dared not acquit even his ifiiuids. 

In 11 . 184, Cull<;o wiis an imsnccessful candi¬ 

date for the consulsliip, and in 131 was one of tlie 
three ambassadors sent to Masiiiissa and (.kirthage 
to ask for assistance in tbe war against P(;r8eu3. 
(Ijiv. XXX. 4.3, 45, xxxiii. 47, xxxviii. 42, 55, 
xxxix. 3*2, xlii. 35; Val. Max. v. 2. § 5; Plut. 
Apuplitli. p. 198.) 

2. Tehkntius Cullko, w’as tribune of the 
plebs, B. c. 58, tlie year in wdiich Cicero was ba¬ 
nished. He w'as a friend of Cicero’s, and did all 
in his power to prevent his banlslimeiit and after¬ 
wards to obtain his recall. Ho is mentioned by 
(.hcero two y(;ar8 afterwards as one of the minor 
pontiffs. In the war which followed the death of 
Caesar we liiid Culleo in b. c. 43 passing over from 
tlie anny of Antony to join Ijcntiiliis. Culleo was 
placed 1 / 3 " Jjepidus to guard the passage of the 
Alps; but he allowed Antony" to cross them with¬ 
out offering any resistance. (Cic. «</Aif/. iii. 15, 
de Harmp. Jiesp. 6, ad Farn. x. 34, comp, ad Qu. 
Fr. ii. 2, ud Att, viii. 12; Appian, 1). C. iii. 83.) 

L. CULLE'OLUS, proconsul, perhaps of Illy- 
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ririiin, aLout u. c. GO, to whuin two of Cicero’s 
l(‘tt(!r8 are a(idr<'ssctl \ad I'am. xiii. 41, 4*2), was 
{nobably one of the Tcrentii. 

CUMA'NUIS, VENTl'DIUS. [Fklix, An- 

TONirs.] 

CUNCTA'TOn, a surnamo jfiveii to Q. Fiibiiis 
Maximus, who foujrht against liaunilial. 

(UJPri)O was, like Amor and Volupbis, a 
luodilicatiou of the (Jn'ck J'iros, whose worship was 
carried to Ronu! fiom (ireece. (Cic. up. lAtdunt. 

1. 20. 14 ; Plaut. Cure. i. 1, a ; sw; Eros.) \ L. S.J 

C. CIJPII'/NN Ills. 1. A person to whom 

Cicero wrote a letter in n. 44, (mtreating him to 
inten'st himself in tin' alfairs of the inhabitants of 
Ibithrotum, and n'minding him of the friendship 
which had existed between the father of Cupien- 
nins and Cicero himself. (Cie. ad Jit. xvi. iG', n.) 

2. Tile Ctipieiiniiis attacked by JJctraee (.SV//, i. 

2. .'iti) on account of his adnllerons intm-conrse 
with Roman matrons, is said by the Scholiast on 
Horace to have been C. Cupiennitis Libo of (aima, 
a friend of Augustus. 

'I’here are some coins extant bi'aring the names 
of Ji. Cnpiennius and C. ('npiennins ; but who 
these pmsons wen*, is not known. (Ecklnd, v. 
p. JG.O.) 

(JURA, the pm-sonification of (^are, respecting 
whose connexion with man an ingmiions allegorical 
story i« related bv Hvginus. (i'uA 220.) fL. S.J 
CJURin'ES. ‘'(Zkiis.J 

(JljRIA (jETs’S, jdebeian, is tVientiom'd for the 
first time in the beginning (tf the third century 
R. c., when it W'as rendered illustrious by M’. Cu¬ 
rias Dontatus. [I)io.\-j’.:\Tr.s.] This is the only 
cognomen which occurs in the gens : for the other 
members of it, see Ct'uius. | E. S.J 

(^URIA'TIA (jiENS. The existence of a pa- 
trieiaii gens of this name is attested b}' Livy (i. 
J}0, com|), Dionys. iii. ,‘}0), who exjiressly mentions 
the Curiatii among tlie noble Allian gentes, whieli, 
after tlie destruction of Alba, were transplanted to 
Rome, and there received among the J^atres. This 
ofiinion is not contradicted by the fact that in n. c. 
401 and UUl we meet with Curiatii who were tri¬ 
bunes of the people and conse(]nently )»lebeians, 
for tliis jdienomenon may be aeeonnted for her«‘, as 
in other cases, by the siijiposition that the plelieian 
Curiatii were tlie desemulaiits of freedmen of tlie 
jialrieian (.'iiriatii, or that some members of tlie 
}iatrician gens bad gone over to the jdebeians. The. 
Alban origin of tlie Curiatii is also stated in the 
story about the three (Juriatii wiio in the reign of 
'J'ullus Jlostilius fought with the three Eoinan 
brotlu'rs, the lloratii, and w'cre cnmpicred liy the 
cunning and bravery of one of the lloratii, tbougli 
some writers described the Curiatii as Romans 
and the lloratii as Albans. (Tav. i. 24, ^vc. ; 
Dionys. iii. 11, ke.; Pint. Carall. Cr. ci. Uovi. IG; 
Elor. i. 3; Anrel. Viet. </<; Vir. Jll. 4; Zonar. vii. 
G ; Niebuhr, J/id. af Jfowe, i, p JUG ; com)). 
JloRATlus.) No memliersof tlie j)atriciun Curiatia 
gens, 80 far as our reeoj ds go, rose to any eniinenee 
at Rome, and there are but few wdiose names have 
come down to us, I’he only cognomen of the gens 
in the times of the rejmblic is Eisths. Eor the 
plebeians who are mentioned without a cognomen, 
see CJuRivtTins. [L. S.J 

CURIA'TIUS. 1. P. CtjRiATiu.s, tribune of 
the jieople in u. 401. The college of tribunes 
in that year laboured under groat unpojmlarity, as 
two of them had been aj))toiiited by the co-optation 
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of the colh'ge under the iniliience of the patricians. 
P. (Juriatius and two of his colleagues, M. Aletilius 
and M. Minucins, endeavonred to counteract the 
un])o{)ularity and turn the hatred of the people 
against the )v.itricians by bringing a charge against 
Sergius and Virginius, two military tribniu's of the 
year previous, whom they declan'd to be the au¬ 
thors of .'ill the mischief and the cause of the jieo- 
])le’s sufferings, lioth the accused were comb'nmed 
to ])ay a heavy fine, and tlie tribunes of the peojile 
soon after brought iorwaid an agrarian law, and 
jireventcd the tiibuto for tlie maintenance of the 
armies being levied from the plebeians. (Liv. v. 
11 , 12 .) 

2. C- (Tikiath's, trilinne of the people in n. c. 
iJiU, is characterised by (Jicero {dc jA'p. iii. 9) as 
a homo iiifiinns. lie caused the consuls of the 
year, P. Cornelius Seipio Nasica (whom he nick- 
naiiii'd Ser;ij)io) and I). .Innins Rrntns to be thrown 
into jirisoii for the severity with wliich they J)ro- 
eeeded in levying fresh troops, and for their disre¬ 
gard to the privilege of the Iribiines to exempt 
certain |)crsons from military service. (Liv. Kpit. 
; Val. IVIax. iii. 7. G.) 

'1‘here are extant seM-ral coins, on which W'O 
read C. Ci'R. 'J uKiK or C. Ci'R. E., and which 
may bc'long to tin's trilmne or a son of his ; but it 
is just ns probable tluit they belonged to some 
jiatrieiun (J. Cnriatins, sibout whom history fur¬ 
nishes no information. (I'Jcklie!, v. )). 1.99, \c.) 
(.)ne (.’. Seaevius Curiatins, who lived in the early 
jteriod of tile empire, is mentioned in an inscriji- 
tion in Orelli (No. JO-Ui) as duumvir in the rnuiii- 
cipiinn of Vi'ii. [1^. S.) 

CUHIA'TI US MATKRNUS. [Matkkm s.] 

CU'RK), the name of ji family of the Sciibonia 
gens. 

1. (’. S( uinoMt's Ci Rio, WMS ap))ointed curio 
inaxiniuK in Ji. r. 1/4, ij) the jilaci* of C. Mainilins 
Vituliis, who had been carried olf by the plague. 
(Liv. \U. *2G.) 

2. C. SdUiioNii'.s Ct rk), praetor in it. c. 121, 
the year of ('. < i'1-aeeliiis'’s deatli, W'tis one of the 
most distinguished orjilois of his time. Cicero 
mentions one of his orations for Sc'r. Eulvins, who 
was accuscil of incest, and states, that when a 
young man lie thought this oration by far tlie host 
of all extant orations; but ho adds, that afterw.'irds 
the s))eeclH‘H of Curio fell almost into oblivion. JtJe 
was a contemjiorary of (J. .lulius Caesar Strabo, 
(.'otta, and Antonins, and against the last of these 
he once sjioke in the court of tlie centumviri for 
the brothers ('os.sns. (Cic. V/r/d. 32, dr jneent. i. 
43, dc Oral. ii. 23, 33 ; Scliol. Rob. in Arpum. 
Oral, it! (dad. rt Cariou. ; Psend.-Cic. ad Jlcrcnn. 
ii. *20; Plin. II. N. vii. 41.) 

3. (J. Sr.uinoMim Cl kio, a son of the former. 
In n. t:. loo, w'lien the seditious tribune L. Appii- 
leius Saturninns was murdered. Curio was with 
the consuls. In n. c. 90, the yi-in* b* which the 
Marsic w'ar broke out. Curio was tribune of tlie 
jieojile. lie afterwards served in tin: army of 
.Sulla during his war in (Ireece against Arclielaus, 
the general of Milhridates, and when the city of 
Athens was taken, Curio besieged the tyrant 
Aristion in the acropolis. In n. G2 he was in¬ 
vested with the inaeturship, and in 7G he was 
nuade consul together with CJn. Octavius. After 
the expiration of the consulship, he obtained Ma- 
cf'donia as liia ))rovinee, and carried on a war for 
three years in the north of Isis province agaiii&t 
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the Dardaniiiiis and Moesians with great succcbb. 
Jft! was the tirst Roman general who advanced in 
tliose regions as far as the river Danube, and on 
his return to Rome in 71, he e(^Iebrated a triumph 
over the Dardanians. Curio appe.'irs to have hence¬ 
forth remained at Rome, Avhere In; took an active 
part in all public altairs. lie acted as an oj)ponent 
of Julius Caesar, and was eonnc'cted in intimate 
friendship with ('icero. When the punishment of 
the Catilinaiian conspirators was discusscid in the 
senate. Curio also sjioke, and aftiTwards expressed 
his satisfaction with Cicero’s measures. In the 
trial of P. Clod ills, for having violated the sacra of 
th{^ Itona I)(‘a, (!urio spoke in favour of Clodius, 
})robably out of enmity towards Caesar; and Cicero 
on that occasion attacked both f’Jodius and Curio 
most vehemently in a sjieech of which considerable 
I'ragruents an* still extant. This event, however, 
do(‘s not ap|i('ar to have at all interrupted their 
j)ersonal fjieiidship, for ('ieero speaks well of him 
as a man on all oc(;asions; he says, that he was 
(uie of tlu“ good men of the time, and that he W'as 
always oppo'-ed tfi had citizens, hi n. r. .^7 Curio 
was a[)))oinleil ])ontifex inaximus; he died four 
yt'ars la,ter, n. c. oli. liike, his father and his son. 
Curio aeipiired in his tinu* some repubilion as an 
orator, and we learn from (.ucero, that In; spoke on 
various occasions; hut of nil the retjuisit<*s of an 
orator he had only one, viz. elocution, and he ex¬ 
celled most others in the juirity and brillianoy of 
his diction ; but his mind was altogether unculti¬ 
vated ; he was ignorant without being aw'are of 
this tlefi'et; he w:is slow in thinking and invent¬ 
ing, very awkward in his gestienlation, and with¬ 
out tiny jiowcr of meinorv. ^Vith such delieituicies 
he could luit escape the ridicule of able rivids or of 
ids tiudieiiCi'; and on otic oectision, jtrolcibly dnring 
his tribuneslilp, while' he wtis addressing tlu' }»eo- 
]d.', he Wits gradually deserted by all Ids hearers. 
His onitioiis were jmblished, and he tdso wrott* 
ti work agtiinst (.'tK'stir in the form of u ditdogiu*, 
in which liis stui, ('. iScrihoniiis Curio, was one of 
the ititerlocutor.s, tind winch htul the same defi- 
eiencii's tis Ids ortitions. ('J’he numerous jiasstiges 
ill which he is sjiokeii of by Cicewo are given in 
Oielii’s O/inm. 'I'ltll. ii. p. .VJ.'), \e. ; comp. J*iiit. 
S.iU. 1-1; Appian, JMUhruL ; Ciitrop, vi. ‘J ; 
Oros. iv. "Jo; Suet. foes. .0, 4.d, o’J ; Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 1(); Val. Altix. ix. 14. ^ ; Piin. II, X. 

vii, 12; Solin. i. li ; (^)uintil. vi. II. 7<>.) 

4. C. SciiinoMLi.s Ct'itio, the son of the fonner, 
nnd, like hi.-, father, a friend of Cieero, and an orti- 
tor of gretit natural tah-nts, which htewe'ver he L'l't 
uncultivated from ctirelcssness tmd wtint of indu-.- 
try. Cieero knew Idiii from his cldldhooil, and 
did all he eoidtl to direct his gretit tidi'iits into a 
])roper ehannel, to suppress Ids love of pleasure 
tind of wetillb, and to cretile in him a desire for 
true fame and virtue, but without any success, 
ami Curio was and remained a ])erson <tf most pro- 
lligate charticter. He was mtirried to Kulvia, who 
al'terw'ards became the wife of Antonv, and by 
whom (.’urio had a daughter wdiu was as dissolub' 
as her mother. Owing to his family connexions 
ami severtd other outward eircuinstanees, lie bi*- 
loiiged to the party of l’oiii])ey, although in Ids 
beart he was favourably di'^posed tow'iirds Caesar. 
After liaving been (pun'stor in Asia, where he had 
dischtirged the duties of his otHce in a praiseworthy 
lu.'iiiiier, he sued for and ohtained the tribunesldp 
tor the eventful year ii. c. /»0. Curio, who w^as as 
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reckless in squandering money as he was insatiable 
in acquiring it, had by thi^ time contracted enor¬ 
mous debts, and he saw no W'ay of getting out of 
liis difficulties except by an utter confusion of the 
affairs of the republic. It was believed that he 
wM)uld direct his ])Ower and influence as tribune 
against Caesar, and at first he did so; but Caesar, 
who was anxious to gain over some of the influen¬ 
tial men of the city, paid all Curio’s debts on con¬ 
dition of his abaiidoidiig the Pompc'ian party. 
This scheme was pi'rfectly successful; but Curio 
was too clever and adroit a person at oncii to turn 
his back upon his former friends. At first ho 
continued to act against Caesar; by and by he 
n.ssumed an apyiearaiice of neutrality ; and in order 
to bring about a rujitiire between himself and the 
P<inipeian party, he brought forw'ard some laws 
which he knew could not be carried, but which 
w'oiild aflbrd him a specious jiretext for deserting 
his friends. Wlien it w'as d(;nianded tliat Caesar 
should lay down Jii.s imperiiim before coming to 
Rome, Curio proposed tliiit Pompey should do the 
same. Thi.s ilemaiid itself was as fair as tlie 
source from which it originated w'as impure. Pom¬ 
pey shewed indeed a disposition to do anything that 
was fair, but it was evident that in reality he did 
not intend to do any .such thing. Curio therefore 
now openly attacked J’ompey, and described liim as 
a person wanting to sc't himself iij) as tyrant; hut, 
in order not to lose every ajipearunec' of neutrality 
even now, be declared, that if Caesar and Pompey 
would not consent to lay down their irapcriuni, 
both must ])(' declared public omemies, and w'ar 
must be forthwitli made against them. This ex¬ 
cited Ponipey’s indignation so much, that he witii- 
<lrew to a suburban villa. (Tirio, liow'ever, conti¬ 
nued to act liis part in the seiiab'; and it was 
decreed that Poni|M‘y and Caesar should each dis¬ 
miss one of tiieir legions, wiiieli were to lie sent to 
.''^yria. INtinpey cminiiigly oxaded obeying the 
conimainl by demanding back from Cai'Wir a legion 
which he had lent him in n. c, 511; and Caesar 
sent the tw'o legions n'quiri'd, wJiich, however, 
instead of going to J?yi'ia, took up tJieir wiiiter- 
(iiiarti'is at Cajma. 

Soon afb'r, the consul Claudius Alarcellns pro¬ 
posed to the senate the question, wliellior a suc¬ 
cessor of Cae.sar should h(' sc'iit out, ami whetlier 
Ponqu'y was to be dej)rived of his imperium ? 
'I'he seiiab' coiisi-nted to the former, but refused to 
do the latter. Curio repeated his former proposal, 
that lioth the proeonsnls should lay down their 
])OW'er, and when it wais put to the vote, a large 
majority of the senators voted for Curio. Claudius 
Alareellns, who liad always jireteiidcd to be a 
diamjiion of the senate, now refused obedience to 
its decree ; and as tli<'r<^ was a report that Caesar 
was advancing with his army towards Rome, he 
projiosed that the two li-gioiis stationed at Capua 
should b(? got ready at ouce to march against Cae¬ 
sar. Curio, howanc'r, denied the truth of the re- 
pf>rt, and ])reventi‘d the consul’s command being 
obeyed. Claudius Afareellus and his colleague, 
.S'r. Suljiicius Kufus now rushed out of the city to 
Pomjiey, and solemnly called Ufion him to under¬ 
take the command of all the troops in Italy, and 
save the republic. Curio now could not interfere, 
as he could not rjuit the city in the character of 
tribune ; he therefore addressed the people, and 
called upon them to demand of the consuls not to 
permit Pompey to levy an army. But he was not 
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listened to. Amid these disputes the year of 
Curio's tribuneship wrffe coming to its close, and as 
lie had good reason to fear for his own safety, he 
was induced by dcsjiair to quit the city and go to 
Caesar, who was at llavenna and consulted him as 
to what was to be done. Curio urged the neces¬ 
sity of immediati'ly collecting his troops and march¬ 
ing them against Rome. Caesar, however, was 
still inclined to settle the question in a peaceful 
manner, and despatched Curio with a message to 
the senate. Rut when Domitius Ahenobarbus was 
actually aiipointed Caesar’s succi'ssor, and Avhen 
the new tribunes, Antony and Q. (Cassius, who 
followed in Curio’s footsteps, were commanded by 
the consuls to quit the senate, and when even 
their lives wiae threatened by the partizans of 
Pompey, the tribunes together with Curio fled in 
the night following, and went to Caesar at Raven¬ 
na. lie and his anny received them as men ))er- 
secuted, and treated as enemies for their zeal in 
upholding the freedom of the republic. 

The hriiaking out of the civil war could now he 
avoided no longer. Curio collected the troops sta¬ 
tioned in Umbria and Ktruria, and led them to 
Caesar, who rewardcul him with the province of 
Sicily and the title of pro])raetor, u. t:. 19. Curio 
was successful in crushing the party of Pompey in 
i?icily, and compelled Cato to quit the island. Af¬ 
ter having effected this, he crossed ov«‘r to Africa 
to attack king Juba and the Pompeian geneiul, 
J*. Attius Varus. Curio was at first successful, 
hut des(*rtion gradually hecaim! general in his 
army, which consisted of only two legions, and 
when he began to lay siege to Utica, lie was at¬ 
tacked l»y Juba, and fell in the ensuing battle. 

J1 is troops were dis]»er8eil, killed, and taken jiri- 
soners, and only a few of tlumi were alilc to retuni 
to Sicily. Africa was thus again in the hands of 
the Pompeian jmrty. 

f'. tScrihonius (!iirio had been one of the main 
instruments in kindling the civil war hctwcmi 
( aesar and Pompey. lie was a Itold man and 
pi'ofligate to the last degree; he squandered his 
own property as nnscrnpulously as that of others, 
and no means were anijjle enough to satisfy his 
demands, Jlis want oi inode.sty knew no l»ounds, 
and he is a fair specimen of a dejmived and jirofli- 
gate Roman of that time,. Rut he was never¬ 
theless a man of eminent talent, especially as 
an orator. This Cicero saw and appreciated, and 
lie never lost the hopi; of hi'ing able to turn the 
talent of Curio into a proper direction. This cir¬ 
cumstance and the esteem which Cicero had enter¬ 
tained for Curio’s father, are tlie oiilj' things that 
can account for his tender attachment to Curio ; 
and this is one of th(‘ many instances of C’icero’s 
amiable character. 'J’he first seven letters of the 
second hook of Cicero’s “■ J']pi>.tolac ud Familiares” 
jue addressed to him. (Urelli, Outm. Tull. ii. p. 
b'Jb, Ac.; comp. Caes. li, (J. ii, &c.; Yell. Pat. 
ii. 4}>, 55; Appian, li.C, ii. 211, Ac.; Suet. fW.v. 
29, ,‘10', de (Har. lihet. 1; 'J'acit. dv Clar. Oral. il7; 
Liv, Epit. 109, 110 ; Pint. Cava. 29, Ac., Eoiup. 
59 ; Uiori Cass. xl. O’O, Ac.; Quintil. vi. 9. § 7(i; 
Schol. Rob. in Anjinn, ad Cic. Ural, in Clad, ct 
Cur.) ' [L. S.j 

(.AIRPTIS, a suvmime of Juno, which is usually 
derived from the Sabine word viiris^ a lance or 
spear, which according to the ancient notions was 
the symhi'l of the imperium and inanci]>ium, and 
would accordingly designate .Iiino as the ruling 
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goddess. (Ov. Fast. ii. 477, vi. 49; Macrob. Sat. 
i. 9.) Hartung {Die lldiy.der Jiom. ii. p. 72) findu 
in the surname Curitis an allusion to a marriage 
ceremony, in which some of the bride’s hair was 
citlier really or symbolically cut off wdth the 
curved point of a sword. (l*lut. Quaest. Horn. 87 ; 
Ov. Fast. ii. 580.) [U. S.J 

CTJ'R IUS. 1. M ’. C uiiins, probably a grand¬ 
son of M’. Curius Dentatiis, was tribune of the 
people in ». c. I!i9. lie and one of his colleagues, 
M. Fulvius, ojiposcd T. Quinctius Flamininus, who 
offered himself as a candidate for the consulship, 
without having held any of the intermediate of- 
hcos between that of quaestor and consul; but the 
tribunes yielded to the wishes of the senate. (Liv. 
xxxii. 7.) 

2. M’. Cuuius, is known only through a law¬ 
suit which he had with M. Coponius about an 
inheritaiic(‘, shortly liefore n. c. 91. A Homan 
citizen, who was anticipating his wife’s coulino- 
meiit, made a will to this elfect, that if the child 
should be a son and die before the age of maturity, 
M’. Curius should succeed to his property. Soon 
aft(‘r, the testator died, and his wile tliil not give 
birth to a sou. M. C(»})oniuK, wlio was the next of 
kin to the deceased, now came forward, and, ap¬ 
pealing to the letter of the will, claimed the pro¬ 
perty which had been left. Q. Mucins Scaevola 
undertook to ])lead the cause of Coponius, and L. 
Licinius (Tassus spoke for Curius. Crassus suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining tlio inheritance for liis client. 
This trial {Curiuna causa)., which attracted great 
attention at the time, on account of the two emi¬ 
nent men who conducted it, is ol'tcn mentioned by 
Cicero. (/V Oral. i. 89, 58, 57, ii. 8, 82, 54, 
Brut. 89, .V2, 58, 78, 88, //co Cacci/i. 18, Topic. 
10 .) 

8. M’. Ciniius (is in some editions called M’. 
Curtius), a friend of Cicero and a relation {conso- 
hrinus) of C. C^'ielius Caldus. lie was quaestor 
uritaiius in u. c. 81, and tribune of the people in 
58, when Cicero hoped that Curius would protect 
him against the machinations of P. Clodius. At 
a somewhat latei’ time, lie is called in a letter of 
Cicero’s addressed to him {ad Fain. xiii. 49) a 
governor of a Roman jiroviiice with the title of 
jiroconsul, lint it is not known of what province he 
had the administration. 'J’he letter above referred 
to is the only one extant among tlic ad Familiares 
which is addressed to him. In the declamation 
I'ost liedilum in Senatu (8) Cicero states, that he 
had been quaestor to Curius's lather, whereas it is 
a well-known fact, that Cicero had been quaestor 
to Sex. Pedueaeus. This contradiction is usually- 
solved by the supi>osiUon, that Curius was the 
adoptive son of Pedueaeus. (Cic. ad Fam. ii. 19, 
ad Quint. Frai. i. 4, ji/co Flucc. 1 8.) 

4. M’. CniiiiTS, one of the most intimate friends 
of C'icero, who had known liim from his childhood, 
and describes him as one of tbe kindest of men, 
always ready to serve liis friends, and us a very 
pattern of politeness {urhanitas). lie lived for 
several j'ears as a negotiator at Patrao in Pelopon¬ 
nesus. At the time wlieii Tiro, (.’icero’s freediuan, 
was ill at J*atrae, n. c. 50 and subsequently, Curius 
took great care of him. In Ji. c. 48, Cicero recom¬ 
mended Curius to iServ. Sulpicius, who was then 
govenior of Achaia, and also to Auetns, his succes- 
B(»r. The intimacy btittveen Curius and Atticus 
was still greatiT than that hetW(‘on Cicero and 
Curius; and the latter is said to have made a will 
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in which Atticns and Cicero were to he the heirs 
of his property, Cicero receiving one-fonrth, and 
Atticus the rest. Aniong Cicero’s letters to his 
friends there are three addressed to Curias (vii. 
23-26), and one (vii. 29) is addressed by ('urius 
to Cicero. (Cic. ad.Fam. viii. 5, 6, xiii. 7,17, 50, 
xvi. 4, 5, 9, 11, ad Alt. vii. 2, 3, xvi. 3.) 

5. M’. CuRius, a man notorious as a gmnbler, 
who, liowevcr, was notwithstanding this appointed 
judex by Antony in n. c. 44. (Cic. rhU. v. 5, 
viii. 9.) 

6. C. CuRUJs, a brother-in-law of (\ Rabirius 
(the murderer of Saturninus), and father of the I 

Rabirius 1‘ostunnis, wh(» was adopted by 
Rabirius. lie was a man of equestrian rank, and 
is allied prutaps ordhiia rfptrslHs. lie was the 
largest farmer of the public revenue, .and acquired 
great wealth hy his undertakings, which he spent 
in such a manner, that he seemed to acquire it 
only with the view of obtaining the means for 
shewing his kindness and benevolence. Notwith¬ 
standing tliis noble ebaracter, ho Avas once accused 
of having embezzled sums tif public moiu'V, and 
with having de,stroy(‘d a doenment hy lir<‘; but 
he Avas most lioiioiirably acijuitb'd. (Cic. pro 
JiuMr. jxrd. 3, pro Rahir. J*ost. 2, 17.) 

7. Q. CuRii’s, a Roman senator, who had once 
held the oHic(- of qmu'stor, came forward in n. e. 
64 as a candidate for the consnlshij); but he not 
merely lost liis elertion, but, being a man of a bad 
character ami a notorious gain bier, he Avas even 
ejected from the senate. lie was a friend of Cati¬ 
line, and an accomplice in his cons])iracy; but he 
betrayed the secrcit to his mistress Fulvia, through 
Avhom it becanu! known to (’icero. Whether he 
perislied during the sup))rcssion of the conspiracy, 
or KurviA’^ed it, is uncertain. In the latter case, he 
may liaA’e been the same as the Cnrins imnitioned 
by Appian (/A V. 137), who Avas in Hithynia 
Avith Cn. Domitins jMieiiobarbus, and attempted to 
betray him, for Avhich he paid Avith his lib*. 

(Cic. do Petit. Cum. 3, in Top. Catid. p. 426, 
ami A scon, in To<h ('and, p. 95, ed. Ondli; Cic. 
ad Alt. i. 1; isaliiist, f'd/iV. 17, 23, 26; Appian, 
P, a ii. 3.) 11.. S. J 

CU'RllJS FORTIJNATTA'NUS. tl^’oHTU- 

NATTANUS.] 

CU'RJUS, VFRlliy, a commander of tlie ca¬ 
valry in Caesar’s army, Avlien lie comnumci'd 
the war against Ponipey in Italy. Several of 
Pompey’s generals at the time deserted to Vibiiis 
Curius. (Caes, B. C. i. 21 ; Cic. ad Att. ii. 20, ix. 

6 ; Quintil. A'i. 3. ^ 73.) [L. S.) 

CUROPAIiATFS, | CoDiNirs.! 

CURSOR, the name of a family of the Papiria 
gens, Avhich Avas iirobably given to the fii'st avIio 
bore it from distinguishing himself in running. 

1. L. Papirius Cursor, censor in n. c. 39.3, 
and afterwards twice military tribune, in ii. c. 307 
and 385. (Liv. vi, 5, 11, ix. 34.) 

2. Sp. Papirius Cursor, a son of the former, 
Wtas military tribune in li, c. 380. (Liv. A’i, 27.) 

3. L. Papirius Cursor, a son of No. 2, does 
not occur in history till the time Avhen he Avas 
made niagistcr equitnm to the dictator L. Papirius 
Crassus in it. u. 340. In b. c. 333 he Avas made 
consul w'ith C. Poeteliiis Libo, and according to 
some annals lie obtained the same office a second 
time in u. c. 326, the year in which the second 
Samnite Avar broke out. In the year following he 
was appointed dictator to conduct the war in place | 
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of the consul L. Camillus, who had been taken 
seriously ill. Cursor and ^is magister equitnm, 
Q. Fabius, afterwards sumamed Maximus, were 
the most distinguished generals of the time. 
Shortly after Papirius had taken the held, a doubt 
as to the A^alidity of the auspices he had taken be¬ 
fore marching against the enemy, obliged liim to 
return to Romo and take them again. Q. Fabius 
Avas left behind to supply bis place, but with tln^ 
express command to avoid every engagmnent with 
the enemy during the dictator’s absence. Rut 
Fabins allowed himself to be drawn into a battle 
with the Samnites near a place called Imbrinium 
or Imbrivinm, and he gained a signal victory over 
tbeenemy'. Papirius was fearfully exasju'ratiid at this 
AA'ant of militajy discii)line, and hastened back to 
the army to punish tlie oUbnder. He was pro- 
A'ented, hoAvi'Aer, from eairying his intention into 
idfect by tin; soldiers, Avho sympathized Avith Fa¬ 
bius, and threatened the dictator Avith a mutiny. 
Fabius tlierenjion tied to Rome, wlituv both tlu* 
senate and the people inPu-fered on bis behalf. 
J’apirins Avas thus obliged to pardon, though with¬ 
out forgiving liim, and returned to the army. JIo 
Avas look<ed ujion by tin* soldiers as a tyrant, and 
in eonsoquence of tliis disposition of liis army. In; 
AA'as defeated in the lirst batth; he fought against 
the enemy. Rut, alter having condesetnult'd to 
regain the good-will of the soldiers by promising 
them the booty wliich tlu'y might make, he ob¬ 
tained a most com])lete victory over the Samnites, 
and then uIloAved his men to plunder tlie country 
fur and Avide. The Samnites now suT’d for a truce, 
Avhich AA'as granted by the dictator for one year, 
on condiliim that they should clothe liis Avliole 
army and give them pay for a year. Papirius 
tluTenpon returned to Rome, ami celebrated a 
trinmjih. 

In B. r. 320, Pajiirins Cursor aa’jls madi* consul 
th<‘ second (or the third) time, and again under¬ 
took the eommand against the Samnites in Apulia. 
It was however uncertain, even in the days of 
Livy, AA'hether the consuls of that year conducted 
the war with two annii's, or Aviu'thcr it was car¬ 
ried on by a dictator and L. I’apirius as his magis- 
tcr eqnilum. It is certain, hoAvever, that Pajiiriiis 
blockaded Lnceria, and tliat his camp Avas reduci'd 
to such extremities by the Samnites, Avho cut off 
all sujiplies, that he would have been lost, had ho 
not been relieved by tlie army of his colleague, Q. 
Publilius Philo. He continued his operations in 
Apulia in the year n. c. 319 also, for wliicli he 
was likewise appointed consml. About this time 
the Tarentines ofi'ered to act as mediators between 
the Romans and Samnites, hut Avere haughtily 
rejected hy Papirius, who now made a successlnl 
attack upon the camp of the Samnites ; tlic'y were 
compelled to retreat and to leave Lnceria to its 
fate. ScA'cn thousand Samnites at Imeeria are 
said to IniA'e cajiitulated for a free dopartiu e, Avith- 
out their arms and baggage; and the Frentanians, 
Avho attempted to rcAolt against the Romans, aa'cio 
obliged to submit as subjects and giA'e hostages. 
After these things Averc accomplished, lie returned 
to Rome and celebrated his second triumph. 

In u. c. 314 Papirius obtained the consulship 
for the fourth (or llfth) time. Although the Avar 
against the Samnites Avas still going on, neitlier 
Papirius nor his colleague Publilius Philo is men¬ 
tioned by' Livy as having taken part in the eam- 
ps’.igns of that year, Avhich were conducted by 
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dictators, wliilc the consuls are said to have re¬ 
mained at home. It‘is difficult to account for this 
state of things. 

In B. c. Ill 3 Papirius was invested with his fifth 
(or sixth) consulship. The war against the Sam- 
jiiti.'s Avas still going on, but no battle was fought, 
although tlie Romans made permanent compiests, 
and thus gavci the war a decided turn in their 
favour. It was, as Jjivy states, again doubtful as 
to who had the command of th(5 Roman armu's in 
that year. In k. c. 300 Papirius was inadc; dicta¬ 
tor to conduct the war against the SamniU'S, to 
save the army of C. Marcius, who was in great 
distress in Apulia, and to Avipe off the disgrace of 
Caiidium, which Romo had suffered the year be¬ 
fore. JJis appointment to the dict.-itorship Avas a 
matter of soiiui dilliculty. Q. Fabius, Avbo had 
oneo been bis magister er|uitum, and had nearlj" 
been sacrifiec'd by him, Ava,s orden'd to nominate 
Papirius. The recollection of Avhat had happened 
sixtiicn years befon; nuideiv'd it hard to tin; feel¬ 
ings of Fabius to olx^y the comniaud of the s(>nate; 
but be sacrificed liis oavii personal feelings to the 
good of the republic, and lie nominated J’apirius in 
the silence of night Avitliout saving a Avord. l*api- 
rius noAV hastened Avitli the reserve legions to the 
assistance of C. Marcius. I’lie position of the 
enemy, however, Avas so fonnidable, that for a time 
he merely Avatched them, tlioiigli it would have 
been more in accordance Avilli his vidn'inont tmn- 
jier to attack them at oiu'e. Soon aftm*, hoAvever, 
a liattlo wqs fought, in which the Suirinites aa'ch; 
completely defeated. 'J'he dii tator’s triumpli on 
liis return to Rome was very brilliant, on account 
of tll<^ splendid arms Avhicli he had taken from the 
emmiy ; the shields decorated Avith gold were dis¬ 
tributed among the stalls of the bankers around 
the forum, probably for no other juirpose than to 
be limig out during jmieessioiis. 'J’liis triumpli is 
the last eA’ont that is mentioiu'd in the life of I*a- 
pirius, Avhence we must infer that lie died soon 
alter. lie had the rejmtation of bi'ing tlie greatest 
general of his age. lie did not indeed extend tin* 
Ifonian dominion by eonqiiest, but it Avas he avIio 
roused Rome after the defeat Jind ])eaco of (Jau- 
dinm, and led her to victory. Rut he Avas, not- 
Avitlistanding, not popular, in consequence of his 
jiersonul characti'i*, which Avas that of a rongli sol¬ 
dier. lie was a man of immense bodily strength, 
and Avas accustomed to partake of an excessive 
quantity of food and Avine. lie had soniething 
horrible and savage about him, for he delighted in 
rendering the service of the snldic^rs as bard as he 
could : he ])unislied cruelly and inexonibly, and 
enjoyed tlm anguish of death in those; whom he 
intended to punish. (Liv. viii. 12, 23, 2.0. 3()-3(), 
47, ix. 7, 12, l.VlO', 22, 2J5, 3f{, 40 ; Aurel. Viet, 
t/r Vir. III. 31; Fntrop. ii. '1; Oros. iii. 15; Dion 
Cass. lUimT/if. Vat. }>. 32, &c., ed. Stiirz; (’ic. ail 
Fam. ix. 21 ; Niebuhr, Ilisl. (if Jiuine^ iii. pp. 102 
—250.) 

4. L. PAriHins Cuusor, a son of No. 3, Avas 
censor in n. c. 272. (Frontin. dr A(piacd. i. t>.) 

5. L. P.M'iRitTs (’ijRsoR, likewise a son of No. 
3, A\\a8 no k'ss distinguished tis a general tluin his 
father. He avjis made consul in b. c. 203 with 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus, at the time of the third 
Samnite war. The Samnites, after having made 
immense efforts, had inA-aded Campania; but the 
consuls, instead of attacking them there, penetrated 
into their unprotected country, and thus compelled 
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them to retreat. Papirius took the town of Duro- 
nia, and he as Avell as his colleague ravaged Sam- 
nium, e.specialJy the territory of Anti urn. He 

then pitched his camp opposite the Samnite anny 
near Aqiiiloniu, at some distance from the camp of 
Carvilius. Several days passed befon; Papirius 
attacked the enemy, and it Avas agreed that Carvi¬ 
lius should make an attack upon Cominium on the 
same day that Papirius offered battle to the Sam- 
nites, in order to prevent the Saninites from ob¬ 
taining any succour from Coininiinn. Papirius 
gained a brilliant victory, which be OAved mainly 
to his cavalry, and the Saninites fled to their camp 
AA'ithout bidng able to maintain it. They lioAvi'vei* 
still continued to fight against the two consuls, 
and eAH'ii beat Carvilius near Herciilanenm; but it 
Aivas of no avail, for the Romans soon after again 
got the ujiper hand. Papirius continued his 
operations in Sainniiim till the beginning of Avin- 
ter, and then returned to Rome, Avlien* lie and liis 
colleague celebrated a magnificent triumph. The 
booty which Papirius exhiliited on that occasion 
AA'as very rich; but liis troops, avIio were not satis¬ 
fic'd Avith the plunder they had been allowed, mur¬ 
mured because he did not, like Carvilius, distribute 
money among them, but delivofi'd iij» eA'ervtliing 
to the tn'asury. He dedicated the ti-mple of Qui- 
rimis, Avhich his father had vowed, and adorned it 
Avitli a Holarium lan-alaijinm or a sun-dial, the first 
that Avas set n]> in public at Rome'. lie Avas raisi'd 
to the consulship again in n. r. 272, togi;lher 
Avith liis former colleague, Carvilius. for the ex- 
jiloits of their funm'r eonsulsliip had made such an 
impression njum the Homans, that they AA'c've look- 
c'd lip to as the only mt'ii ca])al)le of bringing the 
AvearisoiiK! struggle with the SaniniU's to a close. 
They ontirc'ly realized the h(»pes of their nation, 
for tlu' Saninites, Lucanians, and Rrnttians AV'ere 
conijwlled to submit to llu' majesty of Rome. Rut 
Avc have no account of the maiirn'i* in Avhieh tliose 
nations were thus reduced. On his return to 
Home', Pa.j)ii ius celehraled his second triumph, and 
I after this event aa'c ln'ar no more of him. (Liv. x. 

9, 3}», 3.9— 47; Zonar. viii. 7; Cros. iii. 2, iv. 3; 

' Frontin, dr Aqmtrd. i. (>, Stratep. iii. ,3 ; I^lin. //. 
N. A'ii. GO, xxxiv. 7 ; Niebuhr, iii. pp. 3.90, tVc., 
524, ito.) 1 L. S. ] 

(TJHSOH, CAE'IjIUS, a Roman equos in the 
time of 'rilwrins, Avdio was ]>ut to dc'atli by the 
emperor, in a. n. 21, for having falsely charged 
tlie |)raetor Magius Caeclliauus Avith high treason. 
(Tacit. Ahu. iii. 37.) [L. S. 1 

CU'RTTA (JENS, an obscure patrician gens, 
of whom only one member, C. (.)urtius Philo, was 
ever inA'ested Avith the eonsulship, n, c. 445. This 
consulshi]) is one of the ju'oofs that tin; Ciirtia gens 
must have been patrician, since the consiilslii[) at 
that time was not accessible to the plehc'ians; 
other proofs an* implied in tin' stories about the 
earliest Curtii who occur in Roman history. The 
fact that, in u. o. 57, (h Curtins IVdncaeamis Avas 
tribune of tlie people, does not prove the contrary, 
for meinlM'rs of the gens may liave gom; over to 
the jilebeians. 7’he cognomens Avhich occur in this 
gens under the republic are PiiuncAKANUs, Phjlo, 
and PosTiiMUs or Postumihs. For those Avho 
.are mentioned in liistory Avilhout a cognomen, see 
CURTIOS. ” [L. S.] 

CUHTFLIUS, a Roman who belongt;d to the 
party of Caesar, and AV'ho, after the victory of hi» 
party in b. c . 43, is described as in tin' possesion 
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of an estate at Fundi, wliich had belonged to C. 
Sextilius Rufus. (Cic. ad Alt. xiv. (>, 10.) [L. S.] 
CURTFLIUS MA'N(JIA. [Mancia.J 
CU'RTIUS. ]. Mkttus orM ktiusCuhtiits, 
a Sabine of the tiino of Romulus. During the 
war between the Romans and Sabines, which arose 
from the rape of the Sabine women, the Ssibines 
had gained possession of the Roman arx. AViien 
the Roman army was drawii uj) b<!tween the Pala¬ 
tine and Capitoiine hills, two chiefs of the armies, 
Mettus Curtins on tln^ part of tlje Sabines, and 
Ilostus Ilnslilius on tliat of the Romans, opened 
tlu^ contest, in which the lattc'r was slain. While 
CiirtiuK was glorying in his victory, Romulus and 
a. band of Romans made an attack uj)on him. 
Cnrtins, who fonght on horseback, could not main¬ 
tain his ground; he was chased by the Romans, 
and in dc'spair he h'afied with his horse into a 
hwanip, which then ctjvered the valley afterwards 
occnpuid by the Ibrnm. However, he got out of it 
with diUicnlty at the bidding of his Sabines, 
I’eaci* w^as soon afti'r concluded between the R.o- 
niaiis and their neighbours, and the swamp was 
henceforth called lavas ('urtius., to commemorate 
the evimt. (Liv. i. I'J, Ac.; Dionys. ii. 42; Varr. 
//.A. V. I4d ; JMut. Jtoiind. Id.) This is the 
common story about tlui name of the lacns Curtins; 
but tlnu’o are tAvo otiier traditions, which though 
they likt'wise trace it to a person of the name of 
Curtins, yet refer ns to a much later time. Ac- 
eordiiig to tin; first of these, it happened one day 
that the earth in the forum gave waj', sank, and 
iormed a great chasm. All attemjits to (ill it up 
Avere useh'ss, and Avhen at length the aruspiees 
Avere eonsulU'd about it, they declarc'd, that the 
chasm could not be lilled except by throwing into 
it tliat on Avliich Rome's greatness Avas to be liased, 
and that tlieii tlie state slionld prosper. When all 
were liesitating and doubting as to Avbat AA'as 
meant, a noble youth of the name of M. Curtins 
caiiK! forward, and declaring that Home j)oss<*ssed 
no greater treasure than a brave and gallant citizen 
in arms, lie oll’ered himself as the victim demanded, 
and having mounted his steed in full armour, he 
leaped into the abyss, and the earth soon closed 
over him. 'J'bis event is assigned to the yearn, c. 
2i(>2. ( Liv. vii. (I; ^'an■(^ /. v,; Val. Max. a\ (>. § 2; 
J’lin. If. XV, 1!5; Festns, s. r. Curliku-um ; 
IMnt. I’ara/lvl. k ; Slat. Silr, i. 1, (in, Ae.; 

Augustin, f/c I'/r. />c/, v. Id.) According to the 
second tradition, the ])lace calh'd lacns Curtins bad 
been struck by lightning, and, at the command of 
the senate, it AA’as enclosed in the usual manner by 
the ooiisal ('. Cnrtins Philo, n. c. 44.^. (Varr. //. /v. 
V. l.OO.) Rut that this ])lace Avas not regarded us 
a Indrafa/^ that is, a .sacred sjiot struck by light¬ 
ning, seems to be clear from AA’b.'it Pliny (//. JV. 
XY. 1 d) relates of it. All that aa’c can infer Avitli 
safety from the ancient traditions respecting the 
lacns Cnrtins, is, that a jiart of the district which 
snl)se(piently formed the Roman forum, Avas ori¬ 
ginally covered by a swamp or a lake, wdiich may 
have obtained the nanu! of Curtins from some such 
occurrence as tradition has handed doAvn. This lake 
Avas afterwards drained and lilled up, but on one 
occasion after this the ground seems to have sunk, 
a ciieiunstance which Avas regarded as an oskutum 
/’a/alc. In order to UA'crt any evil, and at the 
same time symbolically to secun* the diinition of 
tin; republic, an altar AAms erected on the spot, and 
a ntgular sacrifice was offered there, Avhich may 
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have given rise to the story about tlie self-sacrifice 
of Curtius. (Suet. Au(/. 57 Stat. Silv. i. 1.) 

2. CuRTHJs, an accuser, w'as killed in the timo 
of the proscri])tion of Sulla, or perhaps even before, 
by C. Marius, near the lake Servilius. (Cic. pro 
Sexi. Jiosc. ii2; Senec. de rnmd. 3.) 

3. C. Curtius, probably a son of the preceding, 
lost his pz-operty during the proscription of Sulla, 
and went into exile. Subsequently, however, he 
Avzis allowed to return through the mediation of 
Cicero, with Avhom he had been acquainted from 
early youth. In b. c. 45 Caesar made him a mem- 
b(;r of the senate. In the same year, Caesar dis¬ 
tributed 'ands iimong his veterans in Italy; and 
Curtius, w'ho had spent the litth; property he had 
Biived in purchasing an estate near V olaterrae, and 
was now in danger of losing it again, applied to 
Cicero to interfere on his behalf. Cicero ziccord- 
ingly WTO to a letter to Q. Valerius Orca, the legate 
of Czicsar, avIio superintended the distribution of 
land among the Amterans, and requested him to 
spare the property of Curtius, since tlie loss of it 
Avould render it impossible for him to mainUiin the 
dignity of a senator, ((’ic. ad Fam. xiii. 5.) 

4. P. Curtius, a brotljer of Q. ^alassiis, was be¬ 
headed in Spain by tin; command of Cn. Pompeius 
(the son of the Great), in the pn;s(‘nce of the 
whole army, b. c. 45, for he had formed a secret 
undei’standing with some Spaniards that Cn. Pom- 
p<*ius, if lie should come to a certain town for the 
sake of getting provisions, should be apprehended 
and delivered up into the liands of Caesar. (Cic. 
ad Fam. vi. 13.) 

5. Q. Curtius, a friend of Verres, is called 
judv.r <iaavskovis^ concerning Avhich nothing further 
is known. (Clo. in JWr. i. (>1.) 

G. Q. Ci KTius, a good ami well-educated young 
man, bronght in b. c. 5 1 llu* charge of ambitus 
against (’. jMemniius, avIio was then a candidate for 
tin; (’(Uisnlship. (Cic. ad Qii. Fr. iii. 2.) We possess 
several coins <m Avhicli the nrinn; of (^. (.’urtius ap¬ 
pears, together with that of M. Silanus and Cn. 
Domitins. The types of thesi; coins differ from 
those Avhicb avc usually ine('t with on Roman 
coins; and Kekhel {Dodr. Num. v. p. 200) con¬ 
jectures, that those tljree men Aven; perhaps trium¬ 
virs for the establishment of some colony’, and that 
ihi'ir C(»ins Avon; struck at a distance from Rome. 

7. (h.'HTius, a Itoman cqut's, Avho once, while 
dining with Augustus, availed himself of a joke 
and thrcAv a fish, Avhich Avas standing on the table, 
out of the Avindow. (Maerob. Sd. ii. 4.) Some 
vvritiTs suppose, lliougli without any’ apparent 
reason, that lie is the same as tin; Curtius Atticus 
Avho lived in the reign of Tiberius. [Atticus, 
CURTIU.S.] [L. S.] 

CU'RTIUS A'TTICUS. [Atticus, p. 413,a.] 

CirUTILIS LUPUS. [Lurus.l 
CU'll'iTUS MONTA'NUS. [Montanus.] 
CU'RTIUS RUFUS. [Rufu.s.] 

(^. CU'RTIUS Kl^FUS, the Roman historian» 
of Alexander the Creat. Respecting his life and 
tiie time at which he liA cd, nothing is known with 
any’ certainty, and there is not a single passage in 
any ancient Avriter that can bo positively said to 
refer to Q. Curtins, the historian. One Curtius 
Rufus is mentioiu;d by Tacitus {Ann. xi. 21) and 
Pliny {/i/i. vii. 27), and a Q. Curtius Rufus occurs 
in the list of the rhetoricians of whom Suetonius 
treated in his Avork l)e Claris Rhetorihus.” Rut 
there is nothing to shew that any of them is the 
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same as our Q. Curtins, though it in:iy be, as F. 
A. Wolf was iiiclijied to think, that the rhetorician 
spoken of by Suetonius is tlie suiuo as the histo¬ 
rian. Tliis total want of external testimony com¬ 
pels us to seek information concerning (j. Curtius 
in the work that has come down to us under his 
n:in\o; but what we find here is as vague and un¬ 
satisfactory as that which is gathered from external 
testimonies. 'Inhere are only two passages in his 
work which contain allusions to the time at 
Avhich he lived. In tlie one (iv. 4, in liii.), in 
speaking of the city ol' Tyre, he says, inim: iaumi 
louj/a CHHcta rijhri/i/e^ sufi tutrfu Ifmnat/ua 

vuinsiudiidinis unjuicsril; the other, which is the 
more im})ortant one (x. li), contains an eulogy on 
tlie empiTor for having restored peace after much 
bloodshed and many disputes about the possession 
of the empir(‘. Rut the terms in which this pas¬ 
sage is framed are so vague and indefinite, that it 
may be a{)plii'd with almost equal projiriety to a 
great number of epochs in the history of the Ro¬ 
man empir(% and critics have with equal ingenuity 
referred the eulogy to a varii'ty of emjierors. from 
Augustus down to (’onstantine or even to Theo¬ 
dosius the (ireat, while one of the earlier critics 
even asserted that Q. (airtins Rufus was a ficti¬ 
tious name, and that the work was the production 
of a mod(!ni writer. 'J'his last ojunion, however, 
is refuted by the fact, that there are some very 
early MSS. of (airties, and that Joannes Saris- 
beriensis, who died in a. d. 11 <12, was acquainted 
with tin; work. All modi'rn critics are now ]»retty 
well agreed, that (hirtius livial in the first centuries 
of the Christian aera. iS’iebnhr regards him and 
I’etronius as contemporaries of Septimius Severus, 
whih; most other critics place him as early as the 
time of Vi'sjiasian. Tlu! latter opinion, which also 
accords with the sujqiosition that the rhetorician 
Curtius Rufus mentioned by Suetonius was the 
same as our historian, jire-sents no other diHicnlty, 
except that (Juinlilian, in mentioning the liist<»- 
liaiis who had died before his time, does not allude 
to Curtius ill any way. Tliis dillicuhy, however, 
may ho removed by the supposition, that Curtius 
was still ali\e when Quintilian xvrote. Another 
kind of internal evidence wliicli might jiossihly 
suggest tlie time in which Curtius wrote, is the 
si\ le and diction of his w'ork ; but in this case 
indtlier of thi'in is the writer’s oxvii ; both are 
artilicially ac<piiivd, and exhibit only a few' traces 
wliich are peculiar to the latter part of the lirst 
century after Christ. Tlius much, however, seems 
clear, that Curtius w-as a rlietorician: his style is 
not free from strained and high-flown exyiressions, 
but on the whole it is a masterly imitation of 
Jiivy’s style, iiitenni.ved here and there W'itli poeti¬ 
cal phrases and artificial oniaments. 

d’he wmrk itself is a history of Alexander the 
(ireat, and xvritten with great yiartiality for the 
hero. 'Idle author drew his materials from good 
sources, sucli as ('leitarchus, Tiniagenes, and I’to- 
lemaeus, but was delicient himself in knowledge 
of geograyihy, tactics, and astronomy, and in his¬ 
torical criticism, for which reasons his work cannot 
always be relied upon as an historical authority. 
It consisted originally of ten books, but the first 
two are lost, and the remaining eight also are not 
xvithout more or less considerable gajis. In the 
early lalitions the fifth and sixth books are some¬ 
times united in one, so that the whole would con¬ 
sist of only nine books; and Cllareauus in his 
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edition (15.a6) divided the work into twelve books. 
The deficiency of the first two books has been 
made up in the* form of supplemimts by Rriino, 
Cellarius, and Freinsboim; but that of the last of 
these scholars, although tlie best, is still without 
any particular merit. The criticism of the text of 
Curtius is connected with great difficulties, for 
although all the exUint MSS. are derived from 
one, yet some of them, especially those of the 14 th 
and loth centuries, contain considerable interpola¬ 
tions. lleiice the text appears very difl'erent in 
the different editions. 'Fhe first edition is that of 
Viiidelinus de Spira, Venice, without date, though 
probably published in 1471. It was followed in 
I4fl0 by the first Milan edition of A. Zarotus. 
'J'he most important among the subsequent editions 
fire theJuntinae, those of Ixrasmus, Chr. Rruno, 
A..Junius, ]•'. Modius, Acidalius, Iladerus, Popma, 
Loccenius, and especially those of Freinsheim, 
Strassbiirg, 1()4(), and Cli, Cellarius, ] The 

best edition that was published during the iii- 
tervsil between that and our own time is the 
vjiriorum edition by 11. Senkenburg, Delft find 
Leiden, 1721, 4to. Among tbi! modern editions 
the following are the liesl: 1. that of Schmieder 
((Jdttingen, IflO;’)), Kokeu (Leipzig, IlUfl), Ziunpt 
(Reriin, Ui2(i), Rauinstark (Stuttgard, 1U29), and 
J. Mutzidl. (Reriin, lfl4.‘>.) (Jritical investigations 
conc(*rning the age of (^. Curtius are prefixed to 
most of the editums here mentioned, but the fol¬ 
lowing may he cousiilled in addition to them: 
Niehuhr “'Zwei klussicho Lat. Schriftsteller des 
drilten Jahrhuuderts,” in his K/cine Sdtrijlm^ i. 
p. flOo, tVc.; Ruttmann, L 'vhrr ila)> l^U-n ties (Ja- 
sscliiclt/schirihcrs Q. (’itrliits Jiii/iis. In Jiczirhuntf 
unf A. J/irl's AUidj/dl. tiher i/oisdL 
Reriin, 1}>2(); (i. I’inzger, LU'hrr this Zvitultcr ilea 
Q. Cnriim Jinfas in SrhoiU's Arckiv fVir Philolo- 
//fc, ir,24, i. 1, p. 91, Ac. IL. S.] 

1*. CU'Sl’lUS, a Roman knight, had been 
twice in Africa us the chief director [ ina < iisler ) of 
the company that farmed the public taxes in that 
jirovince, and had several friends there, whom 
Cicero at bis request recommended to Q. Valerius 
dreu, the proconsul of Africa, iu B. c. 4.5. (Cic. 
uil Fam. xiii. (J, comp. xvi. 17.) 

CirSRlliS FADIJS. LFadus.] 
(JYAMLTMS {Kvafxirris), tin; hero of beans, 
a mysterious being, xvlio bad a sm.'ill sanctuary on 
the road from Alliens to Eleusis. No particulars 
are known about him, hut Riiusaiiias (i. .'17. § J) 
says, that those who were initiated in the mysteries 
or hail read the so-called Oqiliica would understand 
the nature of the hero. [L. S.J 

CV'AiNK (Kodi'rj), a Sicilian nymph and play¬ 
mate of Rroserjiina, who was changed liirongh 
grief at the loss of Rroserjiina into a well. The 
Syracusans cidebrated an annual festival on that 
spot, which Heracles was said to have instituted, 
and at which a bull was suidv into the well as a 
sficrilice. (Diod. v. 4 ; ()v. A/ct. v. 412, iScc.) A 
daughter of Jjijuirus was likewise called Cyane. 
(Ibod. V. 7.) [L. S.] 

CY.ANIRRUS (KocteiTiTros), a son of jXegialeus 
and prince of Argos, who belonged to the house of 
the Riantiilae. (Runs. ii. Ill, § 4, JO. §9.) Apol- 
lodorus(i. 9. ^ 1 J) calls him a brother of Aegialeua 
and a son of Adrastus. LL. S.] 

CY'ATHUS (Kuados), the youthful cup-bearer 
of Ocneus, was killed by Heracles on account of a 
fault committed in the discharge of his duty. He 
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v'us honoured at PJilius with a sanctuary close 
tli(* temple of Apollcj. (Paus. it. 13. § 8.) In 
other traditions Cyathus is called Eurynontu.s. 
(Diod.iv. 3(j.) [L.. S.) 

CYAXARES (Koa^dprjy), was, according to 
Jlerodotiis, the third king of Media, the son of 
Phraortes, and the grandson of Deioces. lie was 
the most warlike of the Median kings, and intro¬ 
duced grcfit military refunus, hv arranging his 
sul)j(!Ct8 into pntper divisions of spetirmen and 
Jircher.s and cavalry, lie siiccet'ded his father, 
I’hraortes, wlio was defeated and killed while he- 
si(‘ging the AsKvrian c.'i]»ital, T'iiiins (Nineveh), in 
15 . e. ()31. lie eolleeft'd :dl tin* forees of his empire 
to avenge his father’s death, defeated the Assyrians 
in battle, and laid siege to Niniis. Itut while he 
was IieCore tlu‘ city, a large body of Scythians in- 
^aded the northern ])arts of Media, and (\ya.Kare8 
marehed to me(*t them, was defeated, atid beeaine 
snhiect to the Seythians, who lield the doniinifin 
of all Asia, (or, as 1 huddotiis elsewhere says, more 
eorri'etly, of Cppt'r Asia) for twenty-eight yeai’s 
(n. (131— (107j, during whieh tilin' they plun¬ 

dered th(' J\le<ieH without nu'rcv. At length 
Cyaxares and the ]M(‘des massaerc'd tin* greater 
iiuiniier of the Seythians, having first imnhi tln'in 
intoxicated, and the ^Median dominion was re¬ 
stored. 'riiere is a consideralde ditficnlty in recon¬ 
ciling this aci.'oimt with that which llertxiolus 
elsewhere gives (i. 73, 71), of the war Ix'tweeii 
Cysixares and Alyattes, king of Eydia. This war 
was provoked by Alyatti's having sliellered some 
Seythians, who had (led to liim after having killed 
OIK' of the sons of Cyaxares, and st'rved him u]» to 
hig father as a 'I'liyesteati haiKjuet. The war 
lasti'd live years, and w'as put an end to in the 
sixth year, in consiM|iu'nee of tlie terror inspired l»y 
a solar eclipse, which happened just wlu'ii the 
Lydian and Median armies laid joined battle, and 
wliieh 'J’luiles had prculicU'd. This eclips(! is 
placed by stiine w’liU'rs as high as ii. r. (»*i.‘), by 
others as low' as of!;'). Rut of all the eclipsc'S b*- 
t'.veeu these tw'o dates, several am absolutely 
<*\<'Iuded by eircmnstaiices of time, place, and e.x- 
teiit, and on the w'hole it .stuuns mo.st probable that 
the <>eli[ise intended was that of Se)»teinb('r 30, 
n. ('. (!l(l. (Rally, in tin* riil/osuphirul 'J'numniions 
for Ifil 1 ; Oltmann in the iSrItri/}. der Jicrl. Acad. 

IJI1 '1 - 13; 1 lales, . 1 /iid//si.s of L %ronolo<fp, i. ]>]). 
7l 711; Ideler, lfandhurk dvr ('hrono(oaU\ i. 
p. 'JO.d, \c.; Fischer, iirivchischv ZvUlafvhi.. s, a. 
(«1().) 'I'his date, Innvever, involv<*s the diiliculty 
of making Cyaxan*s, as king of tlie Mede.s, carry 
on a war of five years with Lydia, while the Scy¬ 
thians were masters of liis country. Rut it is 
pretty evident from the aecoiint of Herodotus that 
Cyaxares still reigned, though as a triluitary to the 
Scythians, and that the dominion of the S«-ytliians 
over Meilia rather consisted in constant predatory 
incursions from positions w'hicli they had taken in 
tlie northern part of the country, than in any 
pennanent occupation thereof. It wa.s probably, 
then, from B. c. (Jlo to ii. c. (JIO that the war be 
tw'cen the Lydians and the Miulians lasted, till, 
both parties being tiuTified by tlie cclijise, the two 
kings aceepted the mediation of Syeiiiiesis, king of 
Cilicia, ami Labynetus, king of Rabylon (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar or his father), and the peac«' made 
betw'een them was eementeil by tin; marriage of 
Astyages, the son of Cyaxares, to Aryenni-s tlie 
daughter of .‘Myattes. The Scythians were ex- 
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pelled from Media in b. c. 6*07, and Cyaxares 
again turned his arms against Assyri;t, and, in the 
following 3 'ear, w ith the aid of the king of Babylon 
(probably the father of Kehuchadnezzar), he took 
and destroyed Ninus. [Sakdanavalus.] The 
consequence of this war, according to Herodotus, 
wuus, that the Medes made tlie Assyrians tlieir 
subjects, except the district of Babylon. Ho means, 
as we learn from other writers, that the king of 
Rabylon, who had before been in a state of doubt¬ 
ful subjection to Assyria, obtained coriqdete inde¬ 
pendence as tlie reward for his share in the 
destruction of Nineveh. ITe league hetw'een 
Cyaxares and the king of Rabylon is said by' Poly- 
liistor and Abydenus (ap. Euseb. Chron. Arm.., 
and Syncell. p. ‘JlO, b.) to liave been cementiMl 
by the l(etrothal of Amyhis or Amytis, the daugh¬ 
ter of ('yaxares, to Nahuchodrossar or Nalmcliodo- 
nosor (Nelmchadnezzar), son of the king of Rahy- 
hni. 'J’liey'^ have, however, by mistake put the 
iianio of Asdahages (Astyages) for that of (lyaxares. 
(Clinton, i. pp. 1171, -79.) Cyaxares died after a 
ri'ign of forty* years (n. r. .5.04), and was succeeded 
liy his son Asty.'igi's. (Herod, i. 73,74, 103—1 (Ki, 
iv. II, 111, vii. llO.) 'i'ho (!yaxares of Diodorus 
(ii. 32) is Deioces. Respecting the siqiposed 
(■yaxares 11. of Xerioplion, see CvRUS. [P. S.] 
‘CY'RELE. [Rhka.J 

CYCHREILS or CEN(’JIREIJS (Kvxpfvs), a 
son of Poseidon and Salaniis, became king of the 
island of Salamis, -wliich was called after him 
('ychreia, and which he delivered from a dragon. 
He was suhseijiiontly honoured as a hero, and had 
a sanctuary in isalainis. (Apollod. iii. 12. § 7 ; 
Diod. iv. 72.) According to other tniditions, 
Cychreus liiin.self was called a dragon on account 
of his savage nature, and w'as expelled from Salamis 
by Eurvlochns; but lu5 was reci'ived by* Demetc'r 
at Eleusis, and ajqioinU'd a priest to lier tem])le. 
(Sti'ph. Ryz. .s. r. Kvxp^afs.) Others again said 
th.'it ('ychreiis had brought njia dragon, which was 
I'xjtelled by Enrylochus. (Strab, ix. p. 393.) 
’i'here was a tradition that, while the battle of 
Salami.s wuis going on, a dragon appeared in one of 
tin* Athenian ships, and that an oracle declari'd 
this dragon to he Cychreus. (Pans. i. 30. g 1 ; 
coin}!. Tzetz. tcd Lt/cojdt. Ill), 173 ; Pint. T/ivs. 10, 
Ne/o//. 9.) * [L. S.J 

CYCLl'ADAS (KuxAtdSav) was strategns of 
the Acliaeans in B. c. 208, and, having joined 
J^iiilij) V. of Macedon at Dyme with the Achaean 
forces, aided him in that invasion of Elis whieh 
was checked by P. Sulpicius (Jalba. In n. c. 200, 
Cycli.adas being made strategns instead of Pbilo- 
}H)emen, whose militaiy talents he by no means 
(■(pialhul, Nahis took advantage of the change to 
make war on the Achaeaus. Philip olfered to 
hel}> them, and to carry the w'ar into the enemy’s 
countiy, if they w'onlil give him a sufficient num- 
her of their soldiers to garrison Chalcis, Orens, and 
Corinth in the mean time; but they saw through 
his })laii, wliicli w;is to obtain hostage,s from them 
and so t<» force them into a war with the Homans. 
(\ycliadas therefore answered, that their laws pre- 
eliided them from discussing any proposal except 
that for which the assembly was summoned, and 
this conduct relieved him from the imjnitation, 
under which he hud jireviously laboured, of being 
a mere creature of the kiiig’.s. In u. c. 198 we 
fiijd iiim an exile at the court of Philip, whom ho 
attended in that year at his conference with Ela- 
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mininus at Nicaea in Locris. After the battle of 
Cyiiosccphalae, b. o. 107, Cycliadas was sent with 
two others as ambassador from Pliilij) toFIamininus, 
who granted the king a truce of l.'S days with a 
view to the ari’angemcnt of a permanent peiua’s. 
(Polyl). xvii. 1, xviii. 17 ; Liv. xxvii. 31, xxxi. 
‘25, xxxii. 10, 32, xxxiii. 11, 12.) [K. K.j 

CYCLO'PES (KuKAw7r€s), that is, creatures 
witli round or circular eyes. 'J'he traditi«)n about 
these beings has undergone several chang(!S and 
modifications in its development in (Ireek mytho¬ 
logy, though some tract's of tlieir identity rt'main 
visiblti throughout. According t() the ancient cos¬ 
mogonies, the Cyclopes vvt're the sons of Uranus 
and (je ; they belonged to the Titans, and were 
three in number, whose names were Argt's, Steropes, 
and Brontes, and each of tliem l\ad only one eye 
on his forehead. 'I’ogether with the other Titans, 
they W('re cast by tlieir father into Tartarus, but, 
instigated by tln'ir mother, they assisted Cronus in 
usurping the government. But Cronus again threw 
them into d’artarus, and as Zeus n'leased them in 
his war against Cronus and the Titans, the Cyclo]ies 
jirovided Zeus with thundt'rbolts and lightning, 
Pluto with a helmet, and Poseidon w’ith a trident. 
(Apollod. i. 1 ; lies. Tlwoi/. 503.) Ih'iicefortli 
they remained the ministers of Zeus, but were 
afterwards kilhui by Apollo for having furnished 
Zeus with the thunderbolts to kill Asclepius. 
(Apollod. iii. 10. § 4.) According to others, how¬ 
ever, it was not the ('ycl(>p<'s themstdves that were 
killed, but their sons. (i:>ehol. ad J'Jitrip. Jfees/. I.) 

liitlui Homeric ]»oonis tin* ('yclopes arc a gigan¬ 
tic, iiisolimt, and lawless race of shepherds, who 
lived in the south-vvesteru part of Sicily, and de¬ 
voured liiiman beings. 'J'liey neglected agriculture, 
and the fi'uits of the field wore reaped by them 
without laliour. They had no laws or political 
institutions, and each livc'd M'ith his wives and 
children in a cave of a mountain, ami ruled over 
them with arbitrary power. (Horn. (M. vi. 5, ix. 
]0(), (See., 1.00, &c., 240, «S:c., x. 200.) Homer 
does not distinctly state that all of the Cyclopes 
were one-eyed, but Polyplieiuus, the priiieipal 
among tiunu, is described as having only om; eye 
on his forehead. {Od. i. (JO, ix. 33.3, &c.; comp. 
l^oLYniKMiJS.) The Homeric Cyclopes are no 
longer the servants of Zeus, but they disn*gard 
him. (Od. ix. 275; comp. Virg. Acn. vi. (»3() ; 
(adlim. Ifi/in/i. in Dian. 53>.) 

A still later tradition regarded the Cyclopes as 
the assistants of Hephaestus. Volcanoes were the 
workshops of that god, ami mount Aetna in Sicily 
and the neighbouiing isles were ueeordingly con¬ 
sidered as their abodes. As the assistants of He¬ 
phaestus they are no longer sliepherds, but makt* 
the metal aniiour and ornaments for gods and 
heroes ; they work with sucli might that Sicily 
and all tlie neighliouring islands resound with their 
hammering. Tlieir iiumlKU’ is, like that in the 
Homeric poems, no longer confined to three, but 
tlieir residence is removed from the south-western 
to the eastern |xirt of Sicily (Virg. (trori/. iv. 170, 
Acn. viii. 433; Calliin. Jfjfnin. hi Dian. 5(>, &c.; 
Eurip. 59.0; Val. Place, ii. 420.) Two of 
their names are the same us in tlu; cosmogonic 
tradition, but new names also were invented, for 
we find one Cyclops bearing the name of I'yracmon, 
and another that of Acainas. (Callim. Hymn, in 
Dian. (if]; Virg. Am. viii. 425; Viil. Place, i. 583.) 

The Cycloi)es, who were regarded as skilful 
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architects in later accounts, wore a race of men 
who appear to be diffm'ent from the Cyclopes whom 
we have considered hitherto, for th<\y are describi'd 
as a Thracian tribe, which derived its name from a 
king Cyclop.s. They were expelled from their 
homes in Thrace, and went to the Curetos (Crete) 
and to Lycia. Thence tiny followi'd Proctus to 
protect him, by the gigantic walls which they con¬ 
structed, against Acrisius. 'I’he grand fortifications 
of Argos, Tiryns, and Alycenae, were in later 
times regarded as their works. (Apollod. ii. 1. 
4; 2; Strab. viii. p. 373 ; Pans. ii. Ki. ^ 4 ; Schol. 
ad Enrip. OrrsL 953.) Such walls, commonly 
known by the name of Cyclopean walls, still exist 
in various parts of ancient (Iret'ce and Italy, and 
consist of unhewn polygenes, which art' Kometimes 
20 or 30 feet in breatlth. 'I'he story of tiic (’yc¬ 
lopes Inning built tlu'iu seems to be a mere itiveii- 
tioii, and admits lu'itht'r of an historical nor 
geograjdiical ex])1an:itiou. Homer, for instance, 
knows nothing of Cyclopean walls, and he calls 
Tiryns merely a ird.\is reixideaaa. (//. ii. 559.) 
'J’hc (\clopean Avails were probably etmstructed by 
an ancient race of int'n - perhaps the Pelasgians— 
who oc,cuj)i(ul tilt' countries in Avhitdi they occur 
liefore the nations of Avliich we have liistorical 
records ; and later gtmenitions, being struck by 
their grandeur as much as oursi'lvos, ascribed their 
building to a fabulmis raet' of Cyclopes. Aualogica 
to such a process of traditioii are not Avanting in 
modern countries; thus several wsills in Ui'niiany, 
AA'hicli were probably constnicteil by the lioinans, 
are to this dtiy called by tlu; ]) 0 (^)le lliesenuiauer 
or 'J’oufelsmauer. 

In works of art the Cyclo[ics are represented as 
sturdy men Avith om* eye on their forelu'ud, and 
the place which in other human lieings is occujtic'd 
by tlic eyes, is marked in figures of tlu; Cyclopes 
by a line. According to the ex])lanaiion of Plato 
{ap. <Sfr<dK xiii. p. 592), the Cyclopes were heiiigs 
typical of the original condition of uncivilized men ; 
but this explanatimi is not satisfactory, and the 
cosmogonic Cyclopi's at letist must be ri'garded as 
personilicatious of cc'Vtain powers manifested in 
nature, Avhicli is sufticieiilly indicated by tlieir 
names. | L. S. | 

(^YCNUS {KvKvoi). 1. A son of Apollo liy 
Thyria or Hyria, the daughter of Am})hiiiomus. 
He Avas a. handsome hunter, living in the district 
bi'tAA'eeii Pleuron and Calydoii, and although bc*- 
loved by many, rejmlsed all ids lovers, and only 
one, Cycmis, persirAered in his love. Cvciiiis at 
la.st impo.sed upon him three labours, viz. to kill a 
lion Avithout AA'eajions, to catch ali\e some monstrous 
vultures Avhicli devoured men, ami Aviili his own 
hand to lead a bull to tlu; altar of Zeus. IMiyllius 
accomplished these tasks, but as, in accordance 
witli a reqiie.st of Heracles, be n'fused giving to 
Pliyllius a bull aaIiicIa he had received as a prize, 
('yciius AA'as oxas^ierati'd at the refusal, and leaped 
into lake Canojie, which was hi'iicefortli called after 
him the Cycneaii lake. His niotlier 'J’liyria fol- 
loAved him, and both were metamorpiiosed by A])ollo 
into swans. (Antonin. J^ib. 12.) OA'id {Afot. vii. 
371, &c.), Aidio relates the same story, makes the 
Cycnean lake arise from Hyria melting away in 
tears at the deatli of her son. 

2. A son of Poseidon by Calyco (Calycia), Har- 
pale, or Scamamlrodice. (Hygin. iud>. 157 ; Schol. 
ad Pind. OL ii. 147 ; T/.etz. ad Lymph. 233.) 
11c Avas born in secret, and Avas exposed on the 
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sea-coast, where lie was found hy shepherds, who 
seeing a swan descending upon him, called him 
Cycnus. When he had grown up to manhood, he 
became king of Colonae in 'I'roas, and married 
Procleia, tlie daughter of Laomedon or l^f Clytius 
(Pans. X. 14. 2), hy whom ho hecame the father 

of Tenes and ihunithea. Dictys ('retensis (ii. 
13) mentions dilferent children. After the tlenth 
of Procleui, he married I’liilommu*, a daughter of 
Craiigasus, who fell in ]ov(i with I'enes, her step¬ 
son, and not being listened by him calumniated 
him, so that Cycmis in his angcT threw his son to- 
getlnir with Jlemithea in a clnist into tin* sea. 
According to others ('Ycims himself h'aped into 
the K(‘a. (Virg. Aon. ii. 21.) Afterwards, when 
Cycnus learned the truth respecting his wib^'s con¬ 
duct, h(‘ killed Pliilononu^ aud w«*nt to his son, 
who had landed in the island of T<‘nedos, and had 
heconie king thenr. According to some traditions, 
Tenes did not allow his fatlier to land, Imt cut olT 
the ajichor. (Conon, NarroL 23; Pans. x. 14. 
§ 2.) In tin; war of tin; (irt'cks ag:iiiist Troy, 
both Cycnus and Tenes assist'd lh(“ Trojans, but 
both were slain hy Achilles. As Cycmis could not 
he wounded by iron, Aeliilk's stra.ngl(‘(l him with 
the thong of his helmet, or by striking him with a 
stone. (Comp. Diod. v. Stnib. xiii. p. ()04; 
Schol. ad TlicorrU. xvi. 10; Diet, t'n't. ii. 12, &c.; 
Ov. Afef. xii. 1-M.) Ovid adds, that the body of 
Cycnus disajijx'ared and was ehang<‘d into a swan, 
when Acliillcs came to take away his armour. 

3. A son of Arcs and Pedopia, <diallenged Hera¬ 
cles to single, cojnbat at Itone, and was killeil in 
the contest. (Ajtollod. ii. 7. 5^7; Hesiod. <S'e///. 
J/crc. 31.'), where (\venus is a son-in-law of Cevx, 
to whom Heracles is going.) 

4. A son of Ares and Pyrene, vv.nrs likewise 
killed by Heracles in single eomb.it. (Apollod. ii. 
a, § 11 ; Schol. wl J*ind. 01. xi. 10.) At his 
death he was changed by bis father An‘s into a 
swan. (Eiistath. ad /loin. p. 2 . 0 1.) 'I'lu' last two 
j)ersonages are often confounded with each other, 
on account of the rescrnhlance existing In'twa^eii 
the storic's about them. (Schol. od J*ind. (H. ii. 
147, <id AriKtojdi. Ran. 0(»3; Ilygin. J'(di. 31; 
Athen. ix. p. 30.'?.) 

.*). A son of Sthenelus, king of the Tiiguri.'ins, 
and a friend and relation of I’hai ton. lie was 
the father of (!inyras ami (bipauo. While he was 
lamenting the fat«* of IMiaeton on the banks of the 
Eridanus, he was metamorjdiosed by Ap«>llo into a 
swan, and ])laeed among the stars. (Ov. MO. ii. 
3(j(», &c.; Pans. i. ,30. ^ 3; S<tv. ad Aen.-x.. 130.) 
A sixth personage of tlie name of Cycnihs is men¬ 
tioned hy Hygiuus. {/'ah. 07.) iL. S.j 

CYDAS (KiiSas), appears to have been a com¬ 
mon name at (Jortyna in (?rete. It is written in 
various ways in MSS., but t^ydas seems to be the 
most correct form. (See Drakenborcb, ad Lh\ 
xxxiii. 3, xliv. 13.) 

1. The commander of .'500 of the Cretan (Jorty- 
nii, joined Qiiinctius b’lamininus in Thessaly in 
B. 0. 107. (liiv. xxxiii. 3.) This (.'ydas may he 
the same, as the Cvdas, the son of Antitakes, who 
was cosmus or supreme magistrate at Oortyna, 
when a Homan embassy visited the island about 
B. c. 134, and composed the diflferences which 
existed between the inhabitants of Gortyna and 
CnoKsiis. (Polyb. xxxiii. I.').) 

2. A Cretan, the friend of Eumenes, who at¬ 
tempted to negotiate a pc'jicc between EJunicnes 
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and Antiochus in B. c. 1G3 (Liv. xliv. 13, 24), 
may perhaps be the same as No. 1. 

3- A native of Gortyna in Crete, a man of the 
most abandoned character, was ap])ointed by An¬ 
tony in B. c. 44 as one of tlie judiccs at Rome. 
(Cic. /V///. v. 5, viii. 0.) 

CY'DIAS {Kvo'ias). 1. An Athenian orator, 
a contemporary of Demosthenes, of w'hoin Ari.stotle 
(R/iet. ii. (>. g 24) mentions an oration irepl ri\s 
^apLov KKrjpovx'ias., wliicii Ruhnken refers to tlie 
Athenian colony which was sent to Samos in li. c. 
3o2 (Diimys. fJrinarc/i. ]}. 113), so that the ora¬ 
tion of Cydias w'oiild have bi'cii (h'livcn'd in that 
year. (Ruhnken, ll/st. ('rit. Oral. (Iruoc. ]>. Ixxiv.) 

2. One of the early Greek poets whom Plutarch 
{do Far. in Orh. Lnn. p. .931, e.) classes together 
w'itli Mimnennus and Archilochus. Whether lie 
is the same as the author of a song which was 
very popiil.ar at Athens in the time of Ari.^to- 
jdianes, who however is called liy the Scholiast 
{ad Nnh. Odd) t?ydides of llermione, is iiiicertaiii. 
(Plat. (harm. p. 1 7).), d.; Schncidewiii, Drkrtas 
l*o‘Ct. famh. of. jMoUc. Oraoc. p. 37.5, Ac. ; Rergk, 
PoVl. I.ijr. Orarri., p. 3.‘i7.) [li. S. J 

CY'DIAS, a celelirated painter from tlie island 
of Cythmis, B. c. 3(i4, whose picture of the Argo¬ 
nauts was exhibited in a portions hy Agrippa at 
Rome. (Eu.sUvth. ad. DIoni/ii. Rorny. .52(1; Pliii. 
Jl.Ak XXXV. 40. § 2(» ; Dion Cass. liii. 27; Urlichs, 
lirarlir. dor Stadl. Roin. iii. ,'?. ]>, 111.) [L. U.] 
CYDTPPE. lAcoNTin.s.] 

CYDIPPUS (KuStTTTToi) of Maiitineia, is men¬ 
tioned by Clemens of Alexandria {Sfrom. i. p, 132) 
among those who had written on inventions {irtpl 
6wp7jjudTwe); hut nothing furtlier is known a,limit 
him. (L. S.] 

CYDGX (Ku5coe), the founder of tin* town of 
Cydoiiia in Creti-. According to a tradition of 
Tegea, In; was a. son of Tegeales or of Hermes by 
Aeiwallis, the daughter of Minos, whiTeas others 
destriheil him as a son of Apollo by Acacallis. 
(Pans. viii. 53. ^ 2; Stejib. Ryz. .v. ?’. KuSwela ; 
Scliol. ad Ajiollon. Rhod. iv. 1491.) f L. S.] 

CYDO'NIA (Kefieorla), a surname of Athena, 
under wliieli slie had a temple at Plirixa in Eli.s, 
which was said to have biimi built by Clymeims of 
Cydoni.a. (Pans. vi. 21. ^ .5.) | L. S.] 

‘CYDO'NIUS DEME'TRIUS. [Dkmkthics. i 
CY'LLARGS (KeAAapos), a b(*autifiil centaur, 
who w'.as married to llylonmiie, and w'as killed at 
the Avedding feast of Peiritlinus. (Ov. Met. xii. 
393, Ac.) The horse of Castor was likewise called 
Cyllarus. (Virg. (Jeory. iii. 90; Val. Place, i. 42G; 
Snidas, .«f.r.) [L. S.] 

CYLLEN (KuAAiie), a son of Elatus, from 
whom mount Cyllene in Arcadia was believed to 
have receiA'od its name. (Pans. viii. 4. § 3.) [L. S.] 
CYLLE'NE (KuAArjvrj), a nymph, who hecame 
the mother of Lycaon hy Pelasgus. (Apollod. iii. 

3. § 1.) According to others, slie w.'is the wife of 
Lycaon. (Dionys. Hal. A.R. i. 13.) [L. S.] 

CYLLE'NTUS {KvWi^vios)^ a surname of Her¬ 
mes, which he derived from mount Cyllene in 
Arcadia, w'here he had a temple (Pans. viii. 17. 
§ 1), or from tlie circumstance of Maia having 
given birth to him on tliat mountain. (Virg. Aon. 
viii. 139, &c.) [L. S.;i 

CYLLE'NIUS (KyAArji/tos), the author of two 
cpignmis in the Greek Anthology (Brunck, Amd. 
ii. p. 282; .Jacobs, ii. p. 257), of wliom nothing 
more is known. His name is spelt dillcrently in 
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tlie MSS. of tlic Autholojyy, KaWivIou, KvXKiviov^ 
KuA\tjv£ou, KuWtjj/Iou Xi^riavov, (.lacolis, Anth. 
Grace, vol.xiii. p.87B.) [P. S.] 

CYLON (KuA.wj'), an Athenian of noble fmnily 
and cominandinfr presence, won the prize for tlu; 
double course (SiavKus) at the Olympic games, in 
B. c. 6*40, and married the daughter of Tlieagenes, 
tyrant of Megara. Excited apparently and en¬ 
couraged by these advantages, and esj)ecially by 
his powerful alliance, hi; conceived the design of 
making himself tyrfint of Athens, and having con- 
flulted the Delphic oracle on the subject, avus 
enjoini'd to seize the Acropolis at the princij);il 
festival of Zeus. Imagining that this must refer, 
not to the Athenian Aidaia {aca JJicf. of Ant. p. 
333), hut to the Olympic games, at which he had 
so distinguished himself, he math; the attempt 
during the celebration of the latter, and gained 
possession of the citadid with his partizans, who 
were very numerous. Here, however, they were 
closely besicgial, the operations against them 
being conducted, according to Thucydides, by the 
nine firchons; according to Herodotus, by tin; 
I’rytanes of the hsaucrari. (See 7>/V/. of A t/L ]». 
633 ; Arnold’s 'J'liuct/didcs, vol. i. A])jH!nd. iii. p- 
664.) At length, pressed by famine, they were 
driven to take refuge atthi' altar of Athena, whence 
they were induced to withdraw by the archon 
Megacles, the Alcmaijonid, on a ])rnmise that their 
lives should be s])ared. Jbit tlieir enemies jmt 
them to death as soon as they had them in their 
power, some of them being murdered even at the 
altar of the Jhimenides. Plutarch rclat(;s besides 
that the suppliants, by way of ki'eping themselves 
under the protection of Athmia, fastened a line to 
her statue and held it as they jKissi'd from her 
shrine. When tliey had reached the temjdc of 
the Eumenides the lini; broki', and IVIegacles and 
his colleagues seized on the accident as a proof 
that the goddess had ri’jected their supjdication, 
and that they might therefore be massacred in full 
accordance with religion. Thucydides and the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes {Ju/. 4-13) tell us, that 
Cylon himself escaped with his broth<;r before the 
surrender of his adherents. According to Suidas, 
lie was dragged from the altar of the Eumeniiles, 
Avherc he had taken refuge, and was murdered. 
Herodotus also implies that he was slain with the 
rest. His party is said by Plutarch to have re¬ 
covered their strength aft(;r his death, and to have 
continued the struggle with the Alcmaeonidae up 
to the time of Solon. The date of Cylon’s attempt 
is uncerUiin. Corsini gives, as a conjecture, B. c. 
61‘2; while! Clinton, also conjecturally, as.sigiis it 
to 620. (Herod, v. 71; Thucyd. i. 126 ; Suid. s.v. 
Kv\(iv€iov &yos ; Pint. iSol. 12; Pans. i. 28, 40, 
vii. 25.) [E. E.l 

CYNA. [Cynane.1 

CYNAEGElllUS (Kwalyeipos), son of Eu- 
phorion and brother of the poet Aeschylus, distin¬ 
guished himself by his valour at the battle of 
Marathon, b. c. 400. According to Herodotus, 
when the Persians had fled and were (;ndeavour- 
ing to escape by sea, Cynaegeirus seized one of 
their ships to keep it back, but fell with his right 
hand cut off. The story lost nothing by transmis¬ 
sion. The next version ri;latcd that Cynaegeirus, 
on the loss of his right hand, grasped the enemy’s 
vessel with his left; and at length we arrive at 
the acme of the ludicrous in the account of Justin. 
Here the hero, having successively lost both Lis 
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hands, hangs on by his teeth, and even in his mu¬ 
tilated state fights desperately with the last men¬ 
tioned weapons, “like a rabid wild beast!” 
(Herod, vd. 114; Suid. s. v. Kvvaiyfipos ; Just. ii. 
9; Val. Max. iii. 2. ^ 22; comp. Sueton. Jut. 
68.) [E. E.] 

C YNAETII US. [CiNAETHtTs.] 

CYNA'NE, CYNA, or CYNNA (Kvpdt/v. 
Kwi/a, Kurm), was half-sister to Alexander tht‘ 
Great, and daughter of Philip by Audata, an 
Illyrian woman. Her father gave her in marriage 
to her cousin Amyntas, by whose death she was 
left a widow in jj. c. 336. [Amyntas, No. 3. ) 
In the following year Alexander })romised her 
hand, as ji rewai'd for his services, to Tjangarus, 
king of the Agriaiiians, but the intended bridt*- 
groom w'as carried oft’ by sickness. Cynano con¬ 
tinued unmarried, and emjdoycul herself in the 
education of her daughter, Adea. or hiurydiee, 
w'hom she is said to have traiiu'd, after the manner 
of her own education, to martial exercises. When 
Arrhidaeiis w-as chosen king, n. (;. 323, Cynane 
det<!rmin(;d to niarry Eurydice to him, and ci'ossed 
over to Asia accordingly. Her influence w'as pro¬ 
bably great, and her project alarmed Perdiccas 
and Autipater, the former of wdiom sent her brother 
Alcetas to meet luu* on her way and yuit her to 
death. Alc«‘tas did so in defiance of tlie feelings 
of his lrooj)s, and Cynane met her doom with an 
undaunted spirit. In u. c. 317, Cassand(‘r, after 
defiiating Olymjnas, buried Cynane with Eurydi('<; 
and Arrhidaeus at Aegae, the royal l)urying-})lace. 
(;\rr. Anab. i. 5, op. ]>, 70,ed. Hekk,; Satyr. 
op.Ai/ta/. xiii. p.557, c.; Diod.xix. .'i2 ; Polyaen. 
viii. ()0 ; l‘erizon. ad Acl. P. JJ. xiii. 36.) | E. E. | 
CYNISCA (Kitpio-Ka), daughter of Arcliidamus 
II. king of Sparta, so nanu'd afUT her grandfather 
Zeuxidainus, who was also called Cynisciis. (Ilerod. 
vi. 71.) She was the first woman who ke})t hors(;H 
for the gjimes, and the first who gaimal an Olym¬ 
pian victory. (Pans. iii. 8. 1.) Pausanias men¬ 

tions an epigram by an unknown author in Iku* 
honour, which is ]»erhaps the same as the inscrip¬ 
tion he s])eaks of (vi. 1. § 2) in his account of her 
monument at Olyinjtia. This was a group of 
scul})ture re])resenting Cj'iiisca with a chariot, 
charioteer, and hors(;s,—the work of Apellas. 
f Atellas. ] There were also figures of Ikt hors(‘s 
in brass in the temple of Olympian Zeus (Pans. 
V. 12. § 3), and at Sparta she had near the gym¬ 
nasium, called the Platanista.s, an heroum. (iii. 
15. « 1.) [A. 11. C.] 

CYNO. rCYiin.s.] 

CYNOBELLI'NUS, one of the kings of Britain 
in the reign of Claudius, the capital of W'hose 
kingdom was Camalodunum. (Colchester or Mal- 
don.) He was the father of Caractacus, Togo- 
dumnns, and Adminius. (Dion Cass. lx. 20, 21 ; 
Suet. Ca/. 44 ; Oros. vii. 5.) 

CYNOHTES or CYNORTAS (KorJpTTjs), a 
son of Amyclas by Diomede, and brother of Hya- 
cinthus. After the death of his brother Argalus, 
he became king of Sparta and father of Oebalus or 
ofPeriercs. His tomb was shewn at Sparta not 
far from the Scias. (Pans. iii. 1. § 3, 13. § 1 ; 
Ayiollod. iii. 10. § 3; Schol. ad Etirip. Orest. 
447.) ^ [L. S.] 

CYNOSU'RA (Kuroo-oupd), an Tdaean nym})h 
and one of the nurses of Zeus, who placed her 
among the stars. (Hygin. J*oet. Astr. ii. 2 ; Arat. 
J^haai. 35 ; Serv. ad Viry. Georg, i. 246.) [L. S.J 
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CY'NTIIIA and CY'NTIIIUS (KouBla and 
KvvOios)^ surnames n^spoctively of Artemis and 
Apollo, which they derived from mount Cyntlius 
in the island of Delos, their birthjdace. (Callirn. 
J/t/mn. in Dd. 10; Jlor. Carm. i. 21. 2, iii. 20. 
12; Lucan, i. 218.) [L. S.J 

C Y N LJI j(J U S. [ Ca iiNEi ns. ] 

CYNUS (Ku*' 09), a son of Opus, and fatlier of 
llodoedocus and Larymna, from whom (’ynus in 
Locris derived its name. (Pans. i.v. 20. $ 4; 
Kustath. «(/ //fj;n. p. 277.) ( L. S.] 

CYNU'ltUS (Kuroupos), a son of Perseus, who 
is said to have led ccilonists from .'Vr/^os into Cyim- 
ria, a valley between Aroolis and Jjacoiiia. (l*aus. 
iii. 2. § 0.) I L. S. j 

CYl’AllLSSUS (Kinrapitra-os)^ a youtli of Cea, 
a son of 'I’elephiis, was beloved by Apollo and 
Zephynis orSilvanus. \Ylien lie had inadvertently 
killed his favourite sta^f, he was sei/c'd with iimno- 
derate f,n-ief, and metamorphosed into a cypress. 
(Ov. A/d. X. 120, &c.; Serv. ud Ain. iii. d i, 000, 
Ju‘/oi/. X. 2f), Ctiiorif. i. 20.) Another Cvpnrissus 
is mentioned by Lustathius. (^Ad limn. 11. ii. 
.'ilO.) [L. S.] 

CY'PRIA, CYPRIS, CYPRIOKNKJA, or 
CYPRO'Ol'lNLS (KuTTpia, KuTrpis, Kvnpiyeveia., 
Kvirpoyevris)., surnames of Aphrodite, who was 
born in the island of Cyprus, which was also one 
of the primdpal seats of lier worship. (Mom. //. v. 
dod; Pind. ()/. i. 120, xi. PJo, Pi/l/i. iv. 883; 
Tibull. iii. 3. 3-1 ; llor. (\inu, i. 3. 1.) [L. S.J 
CYPRIA'NUS, TllA'SClUS. This cele- 
brati'd ]»relate was a native of Africa, born, al¬ 
though th(‘ exact year cannot be ascertained, about 
the beoinniiit; of the third c<'nturv. We are not 
accinainted witii the particulars (»f his life as lonfj 
as he remained a (itmtile ; but it is evident from 
his writinj;?s that he must have been educ.ated with 
no common care. St. .lerome and Jjactantins as¬ 
sure; us, that he practised the art of oratory, tind 
taufrht rhetoric with distin^ruished success, and by 
this (»r .some other honourable occu[)ation he realised 
considerable wealth. About the year a. i>. 24G, he 
was persuaded to embrace Christianity by the ex¬ 
hortations of (\'iecilius, an a;>(‘d presbyter of the 
church at (!artha,L>e, and, assuminf^ the name of the 
sfiiritual patron by whom he had lieen set free fr<»m 
tin* lumda'^e of Paftanism, was luniceforward styltul 
Thascht.s CAKcn-ins C'Yi’iiiANn.s. At the same 
period he sold all that he had, and distributed the 
})rice amono the poor. The popularity ;u:(piired by 
this liberality, combined probably with the reputa¬ 
tion he had previously enjoyed, and the pride na¬ 
turally felt in so distinguished a proselyte, secured 
his rapid elevation. In a. n. 247 he was iiiised 
to the rank of a. presbyter, and in the course of the 
following; year the bishopric of Carthaee was forced 
upon his reluctant acceptance by a larjfe majority 
of the African clergy, not without strenuous oppo¬ 
sition, however, from a small party hcadtul by 
Novatiis I Novatus] and Felicissimus, whose ob¬ 
stinate resistance and contumacy subsequently 
gav<* rise to much disorder and violence. 

When the persecution of Decius biir.st forth 
(a. d. 2.50), Cyprian, being one of the first marked 
out as a victim, fled from the storm, in obedience, 
as he tells us {Epid. xiv.), to an intimation from 
heaven that thus he might best discharge his diit}', 
and remained in retirement until after Easter of 
the following year, (a. d. 2.51.) During the Avholc 
of this period he kept up an active correspondence 
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with his clergy, concerning various matters of dis¬ 
cipline, much of his attention being occupied, ns 
the violence of the persecution began to abate, by 
the fierce controversies which arose with regard to 
the readmission ol the Lupsi or apostates, who, 
according to the form and degree of their guilt, 
were designatiul Sacri/irali, or TlmrififiUi., or Libd- 
Uitici, and were seeking, now that the d.anger had 
passed away, the restoration of thm'r ecclesiastical 
privileges. Cyprian, although not perlectly coii- 
si.stent throughout in his instructions, always ma¬ 
nifested a disposition to follow a moderatt; course ; 
and while on the om; hand he utterly reji'ctcd the 
extreme doctrine of Novatianus, who maintained 
I that the church had no jiower again to admit the 
renegad(;.s to her communion, so he was equally 
opposed to the laxity of those who were willing to 
l•(!ceive them at once, before they had givi;n evi¬ 
dence of tln'ir contrition by lengthened penitence, 
and finally decided that full forgiven(>ss should not 
be extended to any of the offenders until Cod 
should have granted peace to his servants. No- 
vatus and Felicissimus. taking advantage of th(;Ke 
disputes, endeavoured to gain over to their faction 
many of the impati(;nt and discontented Lapsi. 
Novatus actually appointed Felicissimus his deacon 
without the permi.ssion or knowledge of his dio- 
ee.sati, who in his turn cans(>d h'ldlcissimus to be 
«;xcommunicated ; while the latter, far from sub¬ 
mitting to the sentence, associated with himself 
five S(*ditious presbyters, who breaking off in 
open schism, elected Fortiinatns, one of their own 
number, bishop, and ventured to di'spatch an epis¬ 
tle to Conu'lius, liishop of Home, announcing their 
choice. This cabal, however, soon fell to pieces; 
Cornelius ndiised to listmi to their representations, 
their supporters gradually dropped off, and their 
gre.'it bond of union was rudely snapped asunder 
by tin; defection of their great champion, Novatus, 
who, upon his visit to Home at the commencement 
of A. I). 2.51, not only ceased to plead the cause of 
tin; Lajisi, but espoused to the full extent the 
views of Novatianus. Scarcely were tliese trou¬ 
bles happily allayed, and (\vprian once more se¬ 
curely seated in his chair, wlien fresh disturbances 
arose in consequence of the acrimonious contest 
between Cornelius and Novatianus [CoRNEi.ius ; 
Novatianus] for the sec of Rome, the former 
finding a warm supporter in the bishop of Carthagi*, 
by whose exertions his authority was acknowledged 
throughout nearly the whole of Africa. In the month 
of June, A. D. 2.52, began what is commonly termed 
the persixution of Gallus, but which in reality 
originated in an unauthorized popular movement 
exciU'd by the rofus.Tl of the Christians to join in 
tin; jirayi'rs and sacrifices offered up on account of 
tin* deadly pestilence which was devastating the 
various provinces of the Roman empire. On this 
occasion, as formerly, the mob of Carthage loudly 
u<;manded that Cyprian should be thrown to the 
lions; but the danger does not appear to have been 
imminent, and wliile in Italy Cornelius was ba¬ 
nished to Civita Vecchia, where he died on the 
14th of September, and his successor Lucius suf¬ 
fered martyrdom a few months afterwards (.5th 
March, 253), Africa remained comparative!v un- 
disturbc'd, and the political confusion consequent , 
upon the ashumption of the purple by Aernilianus 
restored to the church external tranquillity, which 
continued uninterrupted for nearly four years. But 
in proportion as there was repose from without, so 
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discord waxed hot within. The never ending dis¬ 
cussions with regard to tlie. Lapsi wore vexatiously 
and bitterly revived under a thousand einbaritiss- 
ijig fonns; next arose a dispute with regard to 
the age at which infants might receive baptism; 
and lastly the important controversy concerning 
the rebaptizing of those who had heen admitted to 
the rite by heretics and schismatics, which first 
arose in Asia, now began to call forth a storm of 
angry feeling in all the provinces of the West. 
In this case, Cyprian was no longer the advocate 
of moderate opinions. He steadfastly and sternly 
maintained that the unity of the visible church 
Avas essential to Christianity ; that no Christianity 
could exist beyond the pale of tluit church ; that 
no sacrament was efficacious if administered by 
those who had violated this principle by disobedi¬ 
ence to episcopal authority ; and that consequently 
the baptism performed by lierotics and schismatics 
was in itself null and void—doctrines conlirmed 
1)}^ the acts of a numerous council held at (’.'U’thage 
in the autumn of a. d. 255, and unhesitatingly 
repudiated by Stephen, at that time bishop «)f 
Rome. The tcunpest tlius amused was stilled for 
awhile by the unlooked-for persecution of Valerian, 
liitherto considered the friend and protector of the 
Christian cause. C^’prian being at once pointed 
out by his high character and conspicuous station, 
was banished by Patemus the proconsul to tin; 
iiinritinie city of Curubis, whither he proceeded in 
September, a. d. 257, attended by his friend and 
constant companion, the deacon Pontius, to whom 
he communicated that he had received a revelation 
of approaching martyrdom. After having lived in 
tins agwHiuble residence for eleven months, treated 
with the greatest indulgence and surrounded by 
every comfort, lie was recalled by the new go¬ 
vernor, (Jalerius Maximus, and returned to his 
villa in the neighhonrhood of the city, from whence 
he was soon summoned to appear liefore the pro¬ 
consul at Utica. Conscious of his approaching 
fate, he withdrew for a time into conceuhueiit, in 
consequence, say his enemies, of his courage having 
failed him, or, according to his own declaration, 
because he considered it more hiicoiiiing to die in 
the midst of his own people than in the diocese of 
another prelate. It is certain that, upon the re¬ 
turn of Maximus, Cyprian reajipeai-cd, resisted all 
the entreaties of his friends to seek safety in flight, 
made a hold and firm profession of his faith in the 
praetorium before the magistrate, and was be¬ 
headed in a spacious plain without the walls in 
the presence of a vast multitude of his sorrowing 
followers, who were freely pennitted to remove 
the corpse and to pay the 'last honours to his ino- 
niory with mingled demonstrations of grief and 
triumph. 

While Cyprian possessed an amount of learning, 
eloquence, and earnestness, which gained for him 
the admiration and respc'ctfiil love of those among 
whom he laboured, his zeal was tempered with 
moderation and charity to an extent of which we 
find but few examples among the ecclesiastics of 
that age and country, and was combined with an 
amotint of piaidence and knowledge of human 
nature which enabled him to restniin and guide 
the fiery spirits by whom he was surrounded, and 
to maintain unshaken to the close of his life that 
influence, stretching far beyond the limits of his 
own diocese, which he had established almost at 
tile outset of his career. His correspondence pre- 
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stmts us with a very lively picture both of the 
man and of the times; and while wo sometimes 
remark and regret a certain want of candour and 
decision, and a disinclination to enunciate boldly 
any great principles save sueb ns were \\ke\y io 
flatter tlie prejudices of his clergy, we at the same 
time feel grateful in being relieved from the head¬ 
strong violence, the overhearing spiritual pride, 
and the arrogant impiety which disgrace the works 
of so many early controversialists. His character, 
indeed, and opinions were evidently, in no small 
degree, formed by the events of his own life. 
The clemency uniformly exhibited towards the 
Lapsi was such as might have ht!en ex])ected from 
a good man who must have been conscious that Ik? 
had himself, on one occasion at least, considered it 
more expedient to avoid tluui to invite persecution, 
while the extreme views which he advocated with 
regard to the powers of the church were not sur¬ 
prising ill a prelate whoso authority had been so 
long and so fiercely assailed by a body of factions 
schismatics. On one jyoint only is his conduct open 
to painful suspicion. lie more than once allegcnl 
that he had received coiniminications and dircic- 
tions direct from lu'avc'ii, precisely too with re¬ 
ference to those transiictions of his life which ap¬ 
peared most calculated to excite distrust or censure. 
Those who are not disposed to believe that such 
revelations Avere really vouchsafi'd, cannot fail to 
observe that the tone and Usmper ol' Cyprian’s 
mind were so far removed from fanaticism, that it 
is impossible to imagine that he eould have been 
deeeiA'ed by the vain visions of a healed imagina¬ 
tion. 

In his style, w'hich is avowedly fonnod upon 
the model of Tertullian, lx; exhibits much of the 
masculine vigour and power of his masti;r, Avhile ho 
skilfully avoids his harshness and extraA’agancu 
both of thought and diction. The fruits of his 
early tniiniiig and practice as a rhetorician are 
muiiile.sted in the lucid anangcunont of his matter, 
and in th<‘ coi)ious, flowing, and sonorous periods 
in which he gives expression to his ideas; but we 
niay here and there justly complain, that loose 
reasoning and hollow doclaumtiou are substituted 
for the precise logic and pregnant terseness Aviiich 
Ave demand from a great polemical divine. 

The following is a list of Cyprian’s works ;— 

1. IM'. Gruiia ih'i liUr^ addressed in the form 
of a letter to his friend Donatus, who appears to 
have follow(!d in early life the same profession 
with himself, and to have been converted at the 
same time. This work Avaa probably composed in 
A. D. 246, very soon after the admission of its 
author into the church. It depicts in glowing 
colours the ha])py condition of those Avho, enlight¬ 
ened by the grace of Cod, have turned aside from 
Paganism to Christianity ; dAvells upon the mercy 
and bc'iieficence by which this change is eflected, 
and upon the importance of the baptismal rite; 
and draws a striking parallel between the purity 
and holiness of the true faith as contrasted with 
the grossneas and vice of the vulgiir belief. Al¬ 
though frequently placed among the Epistles of 
Cyprian, it deserves to be considered in the light 
of a formal treatise. 

2. Ih Idolomm Vanitate liher, written in A. n. 
247, the year in which he was ordained a presby¬ 
ter, is imimted from the eaidy Christian Apologies, 
es])ccially that of Tertullian. Three points are 
ch.efly iiibislcd upon. 1. The folly of raising 
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eartlily king*!, that is, mere mortal mon, to the 
nuik of divinities, the impotenec of such imaginary 
powers, and the emptiness of the science of augiiry. 
‘J. The Unity of (jod, 3. The Advent of (3irist, 
and his Consuhstantiality with the Father. This 
tract is expressly ascribed to Cyprian by Jerome 
in his Ej)is/. ad iMaijnum Orat. 

3. Tcatiinoiiioruiu adm-sits ,fudacos Uhri fras. 
A collection of nnnarkable te\ts from Scripture, 
divided into three books, and illustrated by re¬ 
marks and applications. Those in the first are 
<)uoted for the purpose of proving that the Jews, 
by their disol)edionc<*, had, in accordance with 
proj)h<!cy, forr(;it<'d the i)rotection and jmmiises of 
(lod ; those in the sf'coiid demonstrate that the 
Christians had taken their place, and that .lesus 
was the Messiuh fon'told in the Old Testament; 
those in the third exhibit within a short compass 
the great moral and religions obligations of the 
Christian life. Tl»e )>recise date at which this 
compilation was arranged is unknown, but it ])r(>- 
bably belongs to tlx; isarly part of (’vjtrian’s career. 
It is quobid by Jerome {Hinl. /. adc. /^/<n/.) and 
by Augustin. (Coulnt duus ICpisL Eflaij. iv. fJ, 

4. De Disci/iliu'i et JTahUu nniiitum 
writtcm in a. n, “J4d, the year in which he was 
raised to the ejiiscopate, in imitation of the disser- 
tfitions of T(;rtiillian, “ De Virginiluis v<'landis,” 
“ ])e Ilabitu Mulierum,” Ac., tlie object being to 
enforce upon tliose holy maidens who had made a 
vow of celibacy the nec(;ssity of simplicity in their 
dp<vss and manner of life. lie commences with an 
encomium on virginity, insists upon tin; jiropriety 
of abstaining from all sumptuous apparel and vain 
ornaments, from paint, from frequenting baths, 
marriages, or public spectacles, and concludes with 
a general exhortatirm to avoid all luxurious indul- 
gi'iieies. Tliis book is referred to by Jerome 

ad, J)(‘iia‘(rita/, d A’//,s/oeA.) and l)y vVugus- 
tin (</<! Lktriniia (.%risl{, iv. lil). 

5. Dc UniiaU Ecdvsiac Caliiulmic written 
and des[)a.tc!ied to Rome in a. d. 2.52, at a p<‘riod 
when belli Italy and Africa were distract<*d by 
the pretensions of Novatianns, with the view of 
bringing back to the bosom of tiie church those 
who had wandered from her })ale or were wavering 
in tliidr allegiance, by pointing out the danger and 
sin of schism, and by demonstrating the necessity of 
a visible union among all true Cdiristians. Tliis 
remarkable treatise is of the utmost im})ortance to ! 
the student of ecclesiastical liistory, since hen; we 
first find the doctrine of CatlioJicism and of the 
typicfd cliaract<*r of St. Peter developed in that 
form which was afterwards assumed by tlur bishops 
of Rome as the basis of J’apal supremacy. It is 
quoted by Augustin (f. Cremm. ii. 33; see also 
Cyprian. E}nsL .51). 

t). J)(i EipsLs Avritten and desjiatched to 

Rome in the month of Novendier, a. n. 2.52. It 
may bo cousiderc'd as a sort of Bupjileiiieiit to the 
preceding work, (>x})laining and dehmding the 
ju.stic<‘. and consisleiuy of that temperate policy' 
which was adopted botli by Cornelius and Cyprian 
with ri'gard to the reailmission of fallen brethren 
into the commuiiion of the church. The tnmt is 
quoted by ICusebius [Hist. Ercl. vi. 33^, by Au¬ 
gustin {de Adidt, Cuuj. i. 2.5), and by Pontius 
( FiA Cf/priaii). Sec also (\vpriaii, JiJpist, 51. 

7. ./k‘ Oratime Donumca written about 

A. n. 2.52, in imitation of Tcrtullian, Do Ora- 
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tioiie,” contains a lengthened commentary on each 
of the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, accompanied 
liy remarks upon prayer in general, and ufion the 
frame of mind which host befits those who thus 
approach the throne of Clod. Thi.s work is highly 
extolled by llilarius in bis commentary on St. 
Matthew, by Augustin in many places (e. g. de 
Dun. pemcr. 2), by Cassiodorus {Dirin. Insiit. 19), 
and by Pontius in his life of (lyprian, while among 
moderns, Barth pronounces it nm* of the noblest 
productions of ancient Christian Latinity.,(Af/eer.s-. 
Iviii.) 

3. De MnrfiilUafe lifter,, written in a. d. 2.52, 
during the prevalence of the terrilile pestilence 
which for the space of five; years ravaged the most 
populous provinces of the Roman empire, for the 
purpose of p(»inting out how little death ought to 
i>e an object of dread to the C’liristian, since t(» 
him it was the gate of immortality, the beginnijig 
of eternal bliss. It is mentioned by Augustin (J(/o 
Julian, ii.), and elsewhere. 

9. Ad Di ■inctriumiiii liber, also written in A. D. 
2.52. I>(‘nu‘trianus, proconsul of Africa, catcliing 
np tile iiopular cry, had ascribed the famine and 
plagiu? under which the world was at this time 
Ijibouring to tlie impiety of the Christi.aiis, who 
refused to rendc^r homage to the deities. Cy¬ 
prian here replies, that the Gentiles themselves 
were much imirt! the cause of these disastiu’s, by 
neglecting tlie worshij) of tln^ only true God and 
cruelly persecuting his followers. It is quoted by 
Lactantius Jndil. v. 1,4), by Jerome 

J/tf//.), and by IVmtius. (17/. Ci/jtrian.) 

1(), De Edairlatioite Murli/rii, a letter addressed 
to Fortunaliis in a. n. 2.52, during tlie persecution 
of Gallus, oil the reasonableness, the duty, and the 
rewaid of martyrdom, in imitation of a treatise on 
the same .subject by Tertiillian. This piece luis 
been by some jiersoiiB erroneously attributed to 
llilarius, but is now generally acknowledged as 
the uiidoubti'd production of Cyjiriaii. 

11. Da Opere et Eleemosi/nis liber, on the duty 
of almsgiving, written according to some critics to¬ 
wards the close of a. d. 2.54, while others snpjiose 
that it belongs to the preceding year, and bidieve 
it to be connected with an epistle (Ixii.) address(>d 
by Cyprian to some Numidian bishops who had 
solicited pecuniary assistance to enable tliem to 
redeem from captivity sevend of the hretliren who 
had lieen carried olf and were k(‘pt in slavery by 
the Moors. It is named under the above title by 
Augustin (Contra duas <p. Delap. iv. 4), and by 
Jei omo (Ad Pammaik.), as a discourse “ De Mise- 
ricordia.” 

12. De Bonn Paiientiae liber, writteu about a. n. 
25(», ill imitation of the work of TertulHan ou the 
.same suliject. It is quoted by Augustin (Contra 
duas cp. Delay, iv. 9) and by Pontius. ( 177. Cy¬ 
prian.) 

13. De Zeln et Livore, written in A. l). 256, at 
the period wdieii the controvers}' between Cyprian 
and Stephen, bishop of Rome, on the rebaptiziiig 
of heretics, w'fls at its height, exhorting Christians 
carefully to avoid envy and malice, and to cherish 
feelings of charity and love towards each other. It 
is quoted by Augustin (de Baptism. Darv. 4), by 
Jerome (y?^ ep. ad (Jal. c. 5), and by Pontius. (17/, 
Cyprian.) 

14. Epistolae. In addition to the above we 
possess a series of eighty-one official letters, ex¬ 
tending over the whole public life of Cyprian, in- 
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eluding a few addressed to l)imself or to his clergy. 
This collection is of inestimable value, not only on 
account of the light which it throws on the life, 
oharacter, and opinions of the prelate himself, but 
from the lively picture which it presents of the 
state of ecclesiastical affairs, and of a multitude of 
circumstances of the greatest importance in histo¬ 
rical and antiquarian researches. Our limits pre¬ 
clude us from attem))ting to give any analysis of 
these dopuments; but we may remark, that the 
topics princi])a.lly considered b('ar upon the ques¬ 
tions, geiKiral and local, which we have noticed 
above as agitating the Christian community at this 
epoch, naiindy, the treatnunit of the Lapsi, the 
Bchisin of Novatus and I'Vlicissimus, the schism 
of Novatianus, the baj)tism of infants, the nv- 
baptising of lieretics, to which wc may add a re¬ 
markable di.scu>-sion on a subject wliich has been 
revived in our own day, the necessity of employing 
wine in the sacrament of the Eucharist, in which 
Cyprian strongly denounces the tenets of the 
Aqnarii or Encratites [JJjtist. (>3), and employs 
nmny expressions which have been constantly ap- 
})ealed to by those opposed to the practice of the 
Romish church which denit'S the enp to tlie lait}'. 

In most editions of Cyprian the tract J)e Ciratia 
T>n\ together with the fragimmt of a letter from 
Donatus prefixed to it, are set down as the first 
two epistles, by which arrangement the number is 
swelh'd to cigbty-three. Three more were })rinted 
by Raluzo, which, however, are now admitted to 
be spurious. 

I'lie following works are admitted as autlientic 
liy many editors, although they do not rest on 
such satisfactory evidence as the foregoing;— 

1. TJc. iS/HrJurulis lihcr. 

2 . Da Jmu(1c Martifrii ad Moysen et Maaimum 
ei rrirros (hrifcssorcs. 

Tli(‘ following works, altbougli frequently found 
bearing the name of (’yprian, and many of them, 
probably, belonging to the same ago, arc now re- 
ected by all:— 

1. Ad Noi'atianum Ilacrcticnm^ quod. TAtjists Sj^es 
Veviaa non sU damganda^ asci’ibcd by ICrasmus to 
Cornelius. 2. Jjo Dm'ijdina ct Umo DiuUcitiua^ 
ascribed in like manner by J<h’asmus to Cornelius. 

3. Da Alaaluribus. 4. J)<‘ Alonfilms Situt ct Sion 
contra Jtuhieos. !). Oratio pro AJarlgrUnis — 
Vratio in Die J\issionis suae ct (\mfessU) S. ( Cipri¬ 
ani, assigned by many to Cyprian of Antioch, 
f). ])c habapiisinatc. 7. Dc Cardinalibus Chrisfi 
Oparibtis, now recognized as the work of Arnold, 
abbot of Ilona Vallis. 3. Da Singularitata (Jlcri- 
corum, i). In Symholiuu Apostoliaum Dwpositio. 
The work of Riifiiius. 10. Adversus Jtulacos qni 
Chrisium insreuti sunt. 1 1. J)(; J{avclatio?ic (hjrilis 
li. Jo. liapHsiac : in this work mention is made of 
the Frankish king Pepin. 12. Dc Duplki AJar- 
tyrio, ill which mention is made of the Turks! 
13. Da Duodccim Abitsionibus Siuruli. 14. JHs- 
posHioCmtnac. 15. J)ij Pascha Computus, attributed 
to Cyprian by Paulas Diaconus, and found in the 
Cottonian MS. IG. Three poems, the author or 
authors of which are unknown, have been ascribed 
to ('yprian— Cc7icsis, Sodoma, Ad Senatorem. 'J’ht* 
first siHuns to be the same with that assigned by 
Gennadiiis to Salviamis, bishop of Marseilles. 

The editions of Cyprian are very numerous. 
The editio priiiccps was printed at Rome from a 
Parisian MS,, under the ins])ection of Andrew, 
bishop of Aleria, by Swcyiilieym and Pannartz, 
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1471, fol. The first edition in which any attempt 
was made to exhibit a pure text, and to separate 
the genuine from the spurious works, was that of 
Erasmus, whose labours are above all praise. It 
appeared at Basle, from the press of Froben, in 
1520, fol. The two best editions are—1. That 
printed at Oxford, 1G32, fob, and edited by John 
Fell, bishop of Oxford, to which are subjoined the 
Annalcs Ci/jyriariun of John Pearson, bishop of 
(-hestcr; reprinted at Bremen, 1G90, fob, with 
the addition of the Dissertaikmes Cyprianicac of 
Podwell, which had previously appeared in a 
sejiarate form, Oxon. 16*34, 4to. 2. That com¬ 
menced by Baluze, and completed by a monk of 
the fr.itcrnity of St. Maur, who is hence styled 
Alaranus, Paris, fob 172G. These two editions 
taken together contain everything that the student 
can possibly di'sire. 

As ancient authorities wo have a biognaphy of 
Cyprian still extant drawn np liy bis confidential 
friend the deacon Pontius [Pontius], together 
Avith the proconsular acts relating to his martyrdom. 
Among modern lives we may sjiecify those by Le 
(•Icrc, liihliothcque VnirarscUc, vob xii. p. 203— 
.‘»73; by I'iHiunont, Atamohrs Jurlcsiastkjius, vob 
iv. pp. 7(i—159 ; and by Maramis, prefixed to the 
edition of Baluze. No j)ubHcation on this subject 
contains such an amount of accurate investigation 
with regard not only to the ])relati! himself, but also 
to the whole eomplicated ecclesiastical history of the 
times, as the Annalcs Cyprkv/iri of Pearson, an 
abstract of wliich has been compiled by Schocnc- 
mann, and will be found in bis liibl. Pat rum. Lai. 
vol. i. pp. 30—100 (c. iii. § 3), and a vast mass 
of valuable matter is contained in the Dissertutiones 
Cyprianicae of Dodwelb 

(yompare also Fabric. Jilbl. Alad. et inf. Txil. i. 
p. 444; I’niiccius, de L. 1j. vcg. scfiact. c. x. § 19; 
Schriick, Kirchevgeschf. i. p. 210, and iv. p. 24G, 
&c.; Lumper, 77/A'/or. Thaolog. Crit. pars xi. p. 53, 
&c.; Walch, Jiibliotlicca Patristka, cd. Danz; 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 1G ; Milman, History 
of ChristianUy, ii. p. 24G ; Rettberg, Those, (rdcil. 
Cyprkm dargc.sfcllf vach. scinem Lcbcn und Wirken, 
(Jotting. 1331 ; Poole, Life and Times of (/yprian, 
Oxford, 1310. [W. R.] 

(JY'PSELUS (Kui|'6/\os), a son of Aepytus, 
father of Merojio and fa.tlu*r-iii-laAV of Cres- 
phontes, Avas king of Busilis on the Alpheius in 
Arcadia. (Pans. iv. 3. § 3, a iii. 5. §§ 4, 3, 29. 
§4.) [L.S.] 

C y'PSELUS, of Corinth, was, according to 11 cro- 
dotus (v. 92), a son of Aeiition, who traced liis 
descent to Caencus, the companion of Peirithous. 
Pausanias(ii. 4. § 4, v. 2. § 4,17. $ 2, and c. 13) de¬ 
scribes Cypselus us a descendant of Mclas, who vv'as 
a native of Gonusa near Sicyon, and accompanied 
the Dorians against Corinth. The mother of 
Cvj»selus belonged to the house of the Bacchiadae, 
that is, to tlio Doric nobility of (’orinth. Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition folloAved by Herodotus, she 
married Aeiition, because, being ugly, she met with 
no one among the Bacchiadae who would have her 
as his Avifo, Her marriugc remained for some 
time without issue, and when Aeetion consulted the 
oracle of Delphi about it, a son was promised to 
him, who should prove formidable to the ruling 
party at Corinth. When the Bacchiadae were in- 
fonned of this oracle, which at the same time tlirow 
light upon a previous mysterious oracle, they re¬ 
solved for their own sccuritv to murder the child- 
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of Aeetion. Rut the persons who were sent out 
for this purpose wore moved by tlie smihis of tlie 
infant, cnnd spared his life. Afterwards, however, 
they made a second attempt, hut they now could 
not find the child, for his mother had concealed 
him in a chest (fcutf/eArjX from which he derived 
his name, Cypselus. When he had grown up to 
nuiuliood, he came forward as the champion of the 
demos against the nobles, and with the help of the 
people he expelled the Racchiadae, and then estab¬ 
lished himself as tyrant. (Aristot. iV/V. v. 8, 
•fee.) Tin; cruelties which he is charged with at 
the beginning of his reign were the result of the 
veheiiKMit opposition on the part of tl>e Ihieeliiadae, 
for afUirwaids his government was peaeidul and 
popuh'ir, and Cyps(‘lus felt so safe among the 
Corinthians tliat lie could even dispense with a 
body-guard. (Aristot. Po/t/. v. 9 ; Polyaen. v. 81.) 
Like most other tlri'ek tyrants, Cypselus was very 
fond of splendour and magiiifieenee, ami he appears 
to have nccumulati'd great wealth. He diidicated 
at Delphi the chapel of the Corinthians with a 
lironze palm-tree (Pint. f7owr. Scpt.Sa/>. 2],Si/mp. 
(^u<u‘d. viii. 4); ami at ()lym[)ia he erected a 
golden statue of /eus, towards which the wealthy 
Corinthians wen? obliged to pay an extraordinary 
tax for the space of ten years. (Strab. viii. pp. 353, 
37B; comp. Pseud. Aristot. 0<Ton. ii. 2; Suid. 
ami Phot. s. V, Kui^eAos.) Cypselus ruled at 
Corinth for a period of thirty years, the beginning 
of wliich is pluc<‘d by some in ». c. (>58, and by 
others in 855. He was succeeded in the tymnny 
at Corinth by his son Periamler. The celebrated 
elu'st of Cypselas, consisting of cedar wood, ivory, 
ami gold, ami richly adorned with figures in relief, 
of which Paiisaiiias (v. 1", Ac.) has preserved a 
description, is said to have been acquired by one 
of the ancestors of Cypselus, who kept in it his 
most costly treasures. Jt afterwards remaiTied in 
tlic possession of liis deseemhiiits, and it was in 
tliis chest that young ('yj)selus wiia sjived from the 
persecutions of the Raccliiaduc. H is grateful de¬ 
scendants dedicated it in the temple of Hera at 
Olympia, where it was seen )»y Pausanias about 
the end of the second century after Christ. (Comp. 
Miiller, Afclutcnl. d. Kunst. § 57, 2, &c.; Thiersch, 
Epoch, p. 188, Ac.) [L. S.] 

(WRE'NE (Kuprji'7;), a daughter of llypscus 
or Peneius by Chlidanope, a granddaughter of 
]*enoius and Creusa, was beloved by Ajxdlo, who 
carried her from mount Pelion to Libya, where 
Cyrene derived its name from her. She became 
by Apollo the mother of Aristaeus. (Pind. Pplh. 
ix. 5. Ac.; Apollon. Rhod. i. 5()0, Ac.; Diod. iv. 
81; Serv. ad Acn. iv. 42, 317; Hygin. Fah. 181.) 
It is a mere mistake tliat .lustin (xiii. 7) c:vlls 
Anthociis, Nomius, and Argaeus sons of Cj’rene. 
(Comp. Ahistakus.) There are two other mythi¬ 
cal personages of the name of Cyrene. (Hygin. 
Fah. 14 ; Apollod. ii. 5. § 8.) [L. S,] 

CYRl'ADES stands first in the list of the 
thirty tyrants enumerated by Trebellius Pollio 
[Auhkolus], from whose brief, indistinct, and 
apparently inaccunite narrative wt: gather that, 
utter liaving robbed his fiitlurr, whose old age he 
had embittered by dissipation and vice, he tied to 
the Persians, stimulated Sjqmr to invade the Ro¬ 
man provinces, and, having assumed the purple 
togather with the title of Augustus, was slain by 
his own followers after a short career of cruelty 
and crime, (iibhon thinks fit to assume that these 
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events took place after the defeat and capture of 
Valerianus (a. i>. 280) ; but our only authority 
expressly asserts, that the death of the usurper 
I happened while the emperor was upon his nuircli 
to the East (a. i). 258 or 259); and by that state¬ 
ment we must, in the absence of all other evidence, 
he content to abide. The medals published by 
Goltzius and Mi.'diobarhus are rejected by numis- 
matologists as iniquestioiiahly spurious. (Trehell. 
Poll. 7WV/. Yvr. i.) IW. K.J 

CYRILLUS, a Oraeco-Roman jurist, who 
wrote shortly after the compilations of Justinian 
were formed. From the scholiast on the Riisilica 
(vii. p. 89) it may be inferred, that he translated 
into Greek the Digest at length (to wAaros, Keiz, 
ad Theoph. p, 1248, $ 17). He also composed a 
commentary on the Digest, which is cited by the 
name ivhil —a word wliich does not mean an alphu- 
hetiail register, or index in the modern sense. 
{lias. ii. pp. 190, 192.) Some have thought that, 
as means a summary abridgment of the con¬ 
tents of the titles, so irKaros means an (extended 
I commentary or paraphrase; while Hugo {J{. R. G. 
p. 1077) mentions a suggestion made to him, that 
TtXdros and are used synonomously, the latter 
word being inteipreted in the Glussae Nunikuc by 
epprivfia. Cyrillus is designated, along with Sto- 
phanus (who also wrote an Index), by the name 
'lviiKfVT7]s. (yyus. iii. p. 415.) On the authority 
of Ant. Augustinus, Suarez {Notit. Basil. ^ ] 9) 
cites Matt. Rlastares {in Praef. Si/ntap.') to shew 
that Cyrillus intcn’jirctod the Digest kot' einrop’i^u; 
but, in the edition of Itiastares published by Rp, 
Reveridge {Spnodirnn., ii.), th(‘ name of Cvrillus 
docs not occur in the cont(‘.\t rcifcrred to. Cyrillus 
also commented upon the (.’o»lc. {/iua. iii. pp. 80, 
81.) Sometimes lui is c]noted by the sclioiiasLs on 
the Rasilica, and sometimes his opinions are oriho- 
died ill the text. {lias. v. pp. 44, 82, 431, Bus. iv. 
p. 410.) He does not appear to have coimnented 
upon the Kovells; and Jieiz {ad Thco'p/L pp. 1235, 
1245) has observed, that both Cyrillus and Ste- 
phaniis must have written before a. d. 535, when 
the J]5th Novell was promulgated. In Bus. v. 
225 is a quotation from Cyrillus stating the law 
de ffioj/icioso Testameuto as it existed before it wrus 
altered by the l]5th Novell, wliich an eminent 
jurist could scarcely have overlooked or been igno¬ 
rant of. 

C. K. Zachariae seems to think that there were 
two jurists imnu'd (’yrillus : one, wlio was among 
the preceptors of the jurists that flourished in the 
tiiiu? of J ustinian ; another, who was among the 
jurists that flourished in the period immediately 
aftiT the compilation of tlie Corpus Juris. {Hist. 
•/. G. R. § 14, 1, a., ib. § 14, 5, c.) Zachariae 
indeed docs not expressly say that there were two, 
but, unless he thinks so, his mode of statement is 
calculated to mislead. The early Cyrillus is re¬ 
ferred to (if Zachariae properly expresses his 
meaning) in lias. i. pp. 583, 848 (ed. Heimbach), 
in botli of which passages he is designated by the 
honourable title Iloros. In the passage, p. 848, 
Heros Patricius, wlio was a contemporary of Jus¬ 
tinian, seems (as quoted by the Scholiast) to call 
Cyrillus “ the general schoolmaster of the world 
hut the meaning is ambiguous, and the liigh-flown 
compliments to Cyrillus may be the Scholiast’s 
own. It is the later Cyrillus (if Zachariae ex¬ 
presses what he intends) who, in Ras. i. p. 789 
(ed. Heimbach), cites Stephanus, his contemporary 
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and brother-commentator. We do not apfrce with 
Ziichariae in this hypothesis of two Cyrilli; and it 
is to be observed, that in Bus. i. p. G4G (ed. TTeini- 
bach) the supposed earlier Cyrillus of Zachariae is 
treated as the author of a commentary on the title 
de Partis.) 

In lias. iii. pp. 50, 51 ((id. Fabrot.), Cyrillus is 
represented as quotinj? a constitution of Alexius 
Coinnenus (a. d. 1001—11IG), and, in Bus. v. p. 
4.‘11 and vii. p. GO, mention is made of the edition 
of Cyrillus, which is supj)osed by Assemani and 
Pohl to mean his edition of the Basilica. Hence 
Assemani (BiU. Jar. Orient, ii. *20, p. 404) comes 
to the conclusion, that Cyrillus was posterior to 
Alexius; and Fold {mi iSuares. JVotit. Basil, p. GO, 
n. ff) thinks, that there were two jurists of the 
name, one of whom was posterior to Alexius. In 
the passages of early jurists which are ap])(Uided as 
notes to the text of the Basilica, inter]»olations and 
alterfiLions were often made, in order to accommo¬ 
date thiun to a later state of the law ; and tin; ap- 
parcuit anachronisms thus produced occasion cemsi- 
d(‘rablo difficulty in the legal biogra])by of the 
lowet empire, (lleiinbach, de. Basil. Grit/, p. ,‘il.) 

'File fragments of (Jraeco-Roman jurists append¬ 
ed by way of commentary to tin; Gth book of the 
Basilica were first publislnul by R,ulmk(;n from a 
luanuscript at Leyden in the I3rd and 5th volumes 
of Meermann’s 'J'lu'saurus. Among them are fre¬ 
quent extracts from ("yrillus. 

In tin; G/ossac. Aoiuicue.., of which Labbe made 
a c(dlection that was published after his death 
(Paris, 1G7.'), London, 1G17), are Gloss;iries which 
biive been commonly attributed to Philoxenus and 
Cyrillus. Heiz (ad Theoph. j). 124G) thinks it not 
improbable that these Glossaries were either edited 
by Philox(;nus and Cyrillus, or extracted by others 
from their interpretations, but that they certtiinly 
have been interpolated and alter(;d by later hands, 
llauludd (hist. Jar. Bata, jtrir. p. 159, n. k.) se(;s 
no sufficient nsason for attributing to Cy rillus the 
Glossary that pass(;s under his name. [J.T.G.J 

CYRILLUS (KvpiWus)., ST., was a native (»f 
Alkxanuiiia, and nephew of'J’heophilus, bishop of 
the same ])lac(.*. The year of his birth is not known. 
After having been a })r(;sbytor of the church at 
Alexandria, he succeeded to tin; episcopal chair 
on the death of Theophilus, a. d. 412. To this 
office he was no sooner elevat(;d than he gave full 
scope to those dispositions and desires that guided 
him through an umpiict life. Unbounded ambi- 
ti(m and vindictiveness, jealousy of opponents, ill- 
directed cunning, apparent zeal for the truth, and 
an arrogant desire to lord it ovct the churches, 
constituted the character of this veh(;ment patriarch. 
His restless and turbulent spirit, bent on self- 
aggrandisement, presents an unfavourable portniit 
to the impartial historian. Immediately after his 
elevation, he entered with vigour on the duties 
supposed to devolve on the prelate of so important 
a city. He banished from it the Jews, who are 
said to have been att<;mpting violence towards the 
Christians, threw down their synagogue and plun¬ 
dered it, quarrelled with Orestes, and set him8(.;lf 
to oppose lieretics and h(;athens on every side. 
According to Socrates, he also shut up the churches 
of the Novatians, took away all their sacred vessels 
and ornaments, and deprived Theopemptus, their 
bishop, of all he had. (Ilislor. Eccles. vii. 7.) 
But his efforts were chiefly directed against Nes- 
torius, bishop of Constantinople; and the greater 
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part of liis life was passed amid agitating scenes, 
resulting from this persevering opposition. In 
conse(pn;nce of an epistle written by Cyril to tho 
Mgyptian monks which had ](een carried to Con¬ 
stantinople, Nestorius and his friends werenatursilly 
offended. When Cyril understood how much 
Nestorius had been hurt by this letter, he wrote 
to him in justificatitm of his conduct, and in ex¬ 
planation of his faith, to which Nestorius replied 
in a calm and dignified tom;. Cyril’s answer 
repeats the admonitions of his first letter, expounds 
anew his doctrine of the union of natures in Christ, 
and defends it against the consequences deduced 
in his opponent’s letter. Nestorius was after¬ 
wards induced by Lampon, a presbj'tcr of tlie 
Ah'xandrian church, to write a short letter to Cyril 
breathing the true Christian spirit. 

In the mean time the Alexandrine prelate was 
ciuh'avouring to lessc'ri the influence of his op¬ 
ponent by statements addressed to the emperor, 
and also to the princesses Pulcheria, Arciidia, and 
Marinia; but I'heodosius tvas not disposed to look 
uj)on him with a friendly eye because of such 
epistles; for he feared that the prelate aimed at 
exciting dis!igre(*ment and discord in the im|)erial 
household. Cyril also wrote to Celestine, bishop 
of Rome, informing him of the heresy of Nestorius^ 
and asking his co-operation against it. The Ro¬ 
man bishop had previously received some account 
of the controversy from Nestorius; though, from 
ignorance of Greek, he had not been able to read 
the h'tters ami discourses of the Coiistantinopolitau 
jirelaU;. In cons(‘qu(;nce of Cyril's statement, 
Celestine held a council at Rome, and passed a 
decret;, that Ni'storms should be deposed in ten 
days unless he recanted. The execution of this 
decree was entrusted to Cyril. The Roman piv- 
late also sent several letters through Cyril, one of 
which, a circular l(;tt(;r to the lOastern patriarchs 
and bishops, (’vril forwarded with additional 
letters from himself. 'I'liis circular was afterwards 
sent by John of Antioch to N(.‘storius. Soon 
after (a. ». 4,*30), be assembh'd a synod at Alex¬ 
andria, and set forth tli(> truth in (q)position to 
Nestoriiis’s tenets in tw(‘lve heads or anatliemas, 
A letter was als(» drawn up addressed to Nestorius. 
another to the officers and members of the church 
at Constantinople, inciting tlunn to oppose their 
patriarch, and a third to the monks. With these 
anathemas he sent four bishops as h'gates to Nes¬ 
torius, retjviiring of him to subscribe them if be 
wish(;d to remain in the communion of the Catholic 
church and retain his see. Celestine’s letter, which 
In; had kept back till now, w'as also despatched. 
But Nestorius refused to retract, and answenul 
the anathemas by twedve anti-anathemas. In 
conseqiKjnce of these mutual excommunications and 
recriminatory letters, the emperor Theodosius the 
Second was induced to summon a general council 
at Fphesus, commonly reckoned the third oecume¬ 
nical council, which was held a. d. 4G1. To this 
council Cyril and many liishops subservient to his 
views repaired. The pious Isidore in vain re- 
inonstnited with the flery Alexandrine prelate. 
Nestorius was accompanied ])y two imperial 
ministers of state, one of whom had the command 
of soldi(;rs to protect the council. Cyril presided, 
and urg«;d on the business with impatient haste. 
Nestorius and the imperial commissioners re¬ 
quested that the proceedings might be delayed till 
the arrival of John of Antioch and the other 
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eastern bishops, and likewise of the Italian and 
Sicilian members; but no delay was allowed. 
Nestorius was condemned as a hciretic. On the 
27th of June, five duys after the commencoment of 
the council, John of Antioch, Tlieodoret, and the 
other eastern bishops, arrived. Uuitinp: tlieinselves 
wdth a considerable part of the council who were 
opposed to Cyril’s proceedinj,^s, they held a separate 
synod, over which John presided, and deposed 
both Cyril and Meniiion his associate. Botli, 
however, were soon after restored by the ompenn-, 
while Nestorius was compelled to return to his 
cloister at Antioch. 'I'he einjMM-or, thoiiL;!! at first 
opposed to Cyril, was afterwards wrounht upon by 
various representations, and ])y the intrigues of the 
monks, many of whom were bribed by the Alex¬ 
andrian prelate. Such policy procuri'd many friends 
at court, whih‘ Nestorius haviii|j[ also falhui under 
the disphiasun; of Pulcheria, the emjieror’s sister, 
was abandoned, and ohliffod to retire from the city 
into exile. Jlavin^r triumphed over hi.s enemy at 
Ephesus, Cyril returned to E<jypt. But the d»‘po- 
sitioii of Nestorius had separaleil the eastern from 
the western ehiirehes, jiartieularly those in Ei^ypt. 
In A. 1 ). 4.'52, Cyiil and tin' eastern bishops were 
exhorted b}'^ the empi'i’or to enter into terms of 
peace. In pursuance of sueli a proposal, Paul of 
Emesa, in lh(‘ name of tin* Orientals, brought an 
exposition of the faith to Alexandria, sidHcieiitly 
catholic to be subscribed by Cyril, lie returned 
with another from (\vril. It) be subserilied by the 
Easterns. Tiiis jirocured jieaco for a little while. 
But the spirit of the Alexandrian bishop could not 
easily rest; and soon afU'r the disputes were re¬ 
newed, particularly betweiMi him and 'rheodoret. 
In such broils he continued to be involvi'd till liis 
death, a. i>. 444. 

Aeeordin^r to (’ave, Cyril po.sso.ssi'd jiiety and 
indomitahle zeal for th(^ Catholic faith. But if we 
may judge of his pi<*ty by liis conduct, he is 
scarcely entitled to this character. His learning 
was considei-able aecording to the standard of the 
times in which he lived, lie liad a certain kind 
of acuteness and ingtomity which freijnently bor¬ 
dered on the mystical; hut in jihilosopliical com- 
pivhoiision and in metapliysieal acumen lie was very 
defeetivi*. 'I'lieodoret brings various accusations 
against him, which re]treseiii him in an unamiablo 
and even an unorthodox light, lie charges him 
with holding that there was but o/zc uuturr in 
(’hrist; hut this si'ems to lie only a emiseipieuce 
derived from his doetrine, just as Cyril cledueed 
from Nestorius's writings a denial of the divine 
nature in Christ. 'I'lieodoret, however, brings 
another accusation against him which cannot easily 
be sot aside, viz. his having caused lly])atia,u noble 
Alo.xandrian lady addicted to the study of philo¬ 
sophy, to be tom to pieces by the po])ulaee. Ca'e, 
who is partial to Cyril, docs not deny the fact, 
though he tliiiiks it incredible ami inconsistent 
Avith Cyril’s eharacter to assert that he sanctioiieJ 
sucli a proceeiHng. (t'uidas, .s. r. 'TTraria.) 

As an interpreter of Scripture, Cyril belongs to 
the allegorising school, and therefore his exegetical 
works are of no value. In a literary view also, 
his writings are almost worthless. They develop 
the characteristic tendency of the Egyptian rnintl, 
its proneness to mysticiMii rather than to clear and 
nccuriitt^ conei'ptions in r<'gard to ])oints requiring 
to ho distinguishod. 11 is style is thus characterised 
by Phutiiis (Cod. 4f)): </ St Adyof c.vt^ ir^notri- 
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! Kol els l^id^ovaav loeav eK^eBia<TfUvos ical 

oiov XeAujUei'Tj Kol ro [xerpov virepopuaa Trolrfcris. 
In his work against .lulian, it is more florid than 
usual, though never rising to beauty or (dcgance. 
It is generally mtirked by considerable obscurity 
and ruggedness. Cyril’s extant works are the 
following:— 

Glaphyra (i. e. polished or higlily-Avronght com¬ 
mentaries) on the Pentateuch. This work ap- 
]>eared at Paris in Latin, 1 (iO.'); and was ufterwanis 
})ublished in Greek and Latin by A. Schott, 
Antwcr]», 1018. 

Concerning adoration and worship in spirit and 
in truth, in 17 books. 

Commentaries on Isaiah, in 5 books. 

A Commentary on the twelve minor Projdiets. 
This was separately published in Greek and Latin 
at Ingolstadt, 1 OO.'i. 

A ('ommentary on John, in 10 books, 

A treatise (thesaurus) concerning the holy and 
consubstintial Trinity. 

Seven dialogues coneorning the hoh’’ and con- 
substantial Trinity. 'I'o these a comjiendium of 
the seventh diah'gue is subjoined, or a summary of 
the arguments adduced in it. 

Two dialogues, one concerning the incarnation 
of the only begottmi, the other proving that Christ 
is one ami the Lord, 'I’iu;se dialogues, Avhen 
taken with the preceding, make the eighth and 
ninth. 

Scholia on the incarnation of tin* only-begotten. 
Far tin* greatiw part of the Greek ti*xt is Avaiiting. 
'rin‘y exist entire only in the Latin version of 
Mercator. 

Anotln*r brief tniet on tlie same subject. 

A treatise concerning the right faith, addressed 
to the emperor Tlnmdosius. It begins with the 
tliird chapt(*r. 

'I'hirty paschal homilies. 'Ehese were published 
separately at Antwerp in 1()18. 

l'\)ui*teen homilies on various topics. The last 
exists only in Latin. 

Sixty-one iqiistles. Tin* fourth is only in Latin. 
Soon* ill this eollectioii were written by others by 
Nestorius, Aeaoius, .lohu of Antioch, Cidestine, 
bishop of Hiiim*, Ac., Ac. 

Five books against Nestorius, pii])lisbed in Greek 
and Iv.itin at Bonn*, in 1G08. 

An explanation of the twadve cliapters or ;ina- 
liiemas. 

All ufudogy for the twi'lvc chapters, in opposi¬ 
tion to the eastern bishops. 

An ajiology for the same against 'rheodoret. 

An apology addressed to the emperor'riieodosiiis, 
written about the close of a. », 4bl. 

Ten books against .Lilian, written A. n. 488. 

A treatise against the Anthropomorphites. 

A treatise upon tin* Trinity. 

Of his lost works im'ntion is made liy Liberatus 
of 'J'hree books against exceipts of Diodorus and 
Tln*()dorus.” Fragments of this Avork are found 
in the Acts of Synods. (.5 Collat. 5.) Gennadius 
.s;iys, that be Avrote a. treatise concerning the ter¬ 
mination of the Synagogue, and concerning the 
faith against liereties. Ephrem of Antioch speaks 
of a treatise on impassibility and another upon 
suftcring. Eustratiiis of Constantinople cites a 
fragment from Cyril’s oration against those Avho 
say that avc* should not oifer up petitions for such 
as liaA'e slept in the faith. Nineteen homilies on 
.leremiah Avere edited in Greek and Ijatin by Cor- 
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deriua, at Antwerp, lG'4y, 8vo., uiuler t!ie luinio of 
Cyril; but it has been ascertained that they belong 
to Orijjen, with the excN'ptioii of the last, whicli 
was written by Clement of Alexandria. A liturgy 
inscribed to C^yrilt translated from Arabic into 
Latin l^y Victor !?cialac, was puhlishcd at Augs¬ 
burg, l(i04, 4to. CyriPs works were published in 
Latin by (leorge of Tnddzojid at Basel in l.o4(», 
4 volumes ; by (lentianus Jlerv(‘tus at Paris, lo78, 
IGO.o, ‘2 vols. The}’ wore |)ublished in (Irtu'k and 
Latin by Aub«;rt, six volumes, Paris, l0‘8{{, fol. 
This is the best edition. (Soemtes, J^istor. 
EceJea. vii. 17, 18, 1 ^ ; Fabric. JtiUialh. Ciraec. 
vol. viii.; Pagi in naronius’s AumxL an. 41'J; 
Basnage, Anntd. 41*2, n. 12; Du Pin, liiUu)- 
ihhiur (f(‘s Aufvurs ICcdcs. vol. iv. ; Tilleniont, 
A/<b«o/ms-, vol. xiv.; Cave, Tlidnr. Lilcrar. vol. i., 
Oxford, 174(1; Ixinlner, irfo7.-.s, vol. iii., fpiarto 
edition, London, lolo; AValch, Ilislonc dvr Kri- 
zvrvien^ vol. v., and Ilidoriv. dvr Airv/ivnsttmm(tt//tf^ 
p. 275 , &c.; Schl ock, Kirc/ivi/<;vsc/n’c/di\ vol. 
xviii.; Neander, Alhiv.m. Kirclivv</vs<:fiiv/d(\ vol. ii. 
part .‘1; Murdock’s Jlfos/tvim, vol, i.; (Jieseler, 
'/'v.rt Jiooh <>f Kevivs. Hisl.^ translated by Cunning- 
ham, vol. i.; Ouerike, Ilandlutvh dvr Klrrfiv//(fvs~ 
vhivlilv^f'uiiflv AnJIdijv^ vol. i. Spi'oimens of Cyril’s 
method of interpretation are given in Davidson’s 
iS((vrvd I/vnnviiv/divs^ p. 14’), <S,c.) [S. D. | 

(■YIllLLUS (KupiAAov), ST., bishop of .Ikru- 
s.M.KAi, was probably born at .l<>nisalem, A. i>. ol.'). 
lie was ordained deacon by Macarius in tin; church 
of his native place, about I’dl or .‘*d5; and, by 
J\Iaximus, who succei'ded Macariu.s he was (dected 
]aesbyter, .‘Ido. W’hen Maximus died, be was 
chosen to fill tlu^ ejiiscopal chair, Ilol, in the reign 
of (’onstantius. It was about the commencement 
of his episcojiate, on the 7th of May, i*ol, about 
.b o’clock, a. m., that a great luminous cross, ex¬ 
ceeding in brightness tlie sfilendour of the sun, 
appeared for several hours over mount (lolgotha, 
and extended as far as the mount of Olives, liis 
letter to (knistantius, wliich is preser\ed. gives a 
full account of this ))lienonienon. Soon after, lie 
became involved in (lisput<!s with Acacias, the 
Arian bishop of Caesareia, which embittered the 
greater part of his sul)se(jueiit life. The contro¬ 
versy between them arose aliout tiie rights of their 
respective sees; but mutual recriminations concern¬ 
ing the faith .soon followed. Acacias accused Pyril 
of aflirming. that tho Sim was like the Father in 
regard to essence, or tliat lie was coji»uhst<ndial. 
with Him. During two successive years Cyril 
was summoned by liis opponent to appear before a 
jn-oper tribunal, but did not obey the call. Kxas- 
})erated no doubt by this steadfast disregard of liis 
authority, the Caesarean bishoji hastily got toge- 
ther a council, which deposed Cyril in IJob. 'J'lie 
cliarge against him was, that he had expo.sed to 
sale the treasures of the churcli, and in a time of 
famine applied the iiroceeds to the use of the })oor. 
Among these treasures was specified a sacred gar¬ 
ment woven with golden threads and jiresented by 
Constantine the Great, wliicli afterwards came in¬ 
to the possession of an actress. The excommuni¬ 
cated prelate, howeviw, aiijiealed to a larg(*r coun¬ 
cil ; and Constantins himself assented to the justice 
of the appeal. After his deposition, he went to 
Antioch, in which city he found the churcli with¬ 
out a pastor, and thence to Tarsus. There he 
lived on terras of intimacy with Syhanns the bi 
shop, and frequently preached in his church to the 
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people, who were delighted with his diMunirst's. 
The larger council to whicli he appealed was lield 
at Seleuceia, consisting of more tlian IGO bishops. 
Before it Acacius Avas summoned by Cyril to ap¬ 
pear, but he refiisi'd. Tlie latter was ri'storcd by 
the council. But his persevering adversary iii- 
llamed tlie, mind of the emperor against him, and 
in conformity with the wish of Aeaeius a synod 
was suuiinoned at (kmstantinopli*; Cyril w’as again 
deposed and sent into banishment in JWIO, At this 
council former charges wore raked up against him, 
and new ones added by Acacius. (_)n the death 
of Constantins, Cyril was recalled from exile, and 
restored a second time to his episcopate in ,‘5(12. 
In the year 8(11), when attenqits wi're made by 
.lulian to rebuild the temple at .Terusalein, he is 
said to have; predicted, from a comjiarison of the. 
projiliecies in Itaniel and tlu' New Ti'stament, that 
the enterprise tvoiild be defi'atiul. Under .lovian 
and in the beginning of X'aleiis’s reign, he lived in 
the quiet possession of his otiice, (.)n the death of 
Acacius, he appointed Pliihnnenus over the ehiireli 
at Caesareia ; hut the Futyeliians deposml the 
newly cliosen bishop, and substituted «>ne Cyril in 
his ])lae(!. The bisliop of .lerusalcm, however, de¬ 
posed him who had been I'levated by the Fnty- 
ehian party', and set over the Caesarean church 
Gidasius, his sister’s son. Soon after, by order of 
Valens, Cyril was banished a third time from .Lv 
riisalem, in (>Ji the emperor's death, by 

returned to bis native })laee, and reassunieil the 
functions of his oltiee the third time, 878. Under 
Theodosius he eoiitiiiued in the nndisturl»'d pos¬ 
session of the episcopal chair till his death. Ho 
seems, however, to have incurred the displeasure 
of his own churcli, rent and disligured as it was 
with schisms, heresies, and moral corrujition. 
Perplexed and uneasy, Jie aski'd assistance frojii 
the council of Antioch. (879.) Accordingly, Gre¬ 
gory' of Nyssa was diqmtml liy tlu* council to go to 
.lorusaleni and to pacify t!i<‘ cliiirch in that place. 
Jlut the peace-mak<'r departed without accomplish¬ 
ing the obji'ct of his mission, (’yril was present 
at the second geiu'ral council held at Coiistantino- 
])le in 881, in whicli he was iiononred with ca high 
eulogium. Jt is supposed that he attended the 
council of ConsUiiitinople in 888. His death took 
place in 88G. 

JJis works consist of eighteen lectures to cate¬ 
chumens (KaxTJx’Jirets (/iwTifo/ueVwi/), and live to 
the newly-haptizeil ( fjLuaTayuyucal icaT7)xVirtts 
Trpos ruvs Peo(f>iarl(TTOvs). 'I'hese wore delivered 
aliont tho year 847, in his youtli, as .lerome says, 
and when he was still pr<'sbytor. The first eigh¬ 
teen are chiefly doctrinal, consisting of an exposi¬ 
tion of the artichis in the creed of the church ; 
Avliile the last five respect the riglits of baptism, 
cbrisni, and the Lord’s supper, "fhese treatises 
ha\m veiy great value in tin* eyes of the theologian, 
inasmuch as they juvsent a more conqilete systmn 
of theology and a more niiiiiite description of the 
rites of the church at that <>arly ]>eriod than an^ to 
be found in any other Avritcr of the same age. In 
their style and language there is iiotliiiig florid or 
oratorical; the coiiqiosition is plain, didactic, and 
inelegant. The authenticity of these catecheses 
has been questioned bv some, esi»ecially by Giidi- 
nus (</<’ Scrijd, Kwl. Ant. vol, i. p. 4.5.9, et seq.), 
yet no good ground has lieon adduced for emter- 
taining such doubts. It has Is'cn tliought, Avith 
reason, that Cyril Avas once a 8cmi-Arian, and 
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that after the Nicene creed had been generally : 
adopted, he approved of and embraced its dogmas. 
Epiphaniua speaks in express terms of his Semi- 
Arianism, and even Touttee acknowledges the fact. 
His coldness towards the Nicenians and his inti¬ 
macy with the Eiisebians, give colour to this opinion. 
But he was by no means disposed to carry out 
doctrines beyond the written word, or to wander 
into the regions of speculation. Ilis published 
writings attest his orthodoxy and hnn belief in 
the Nicene creed. 

Among his works an; also preserved a homily 
on the case of the jiamlytic man (John v. 1—lb), 
and a letUu’ to the emperor fJonsUintius, giving an 
account of the luminous cross which appeared at 
Jerusalem, 3ol. 

His writings were published in Latin at Paris, 
1589. and his Catecheses in Greek at the same 
place, 15()4, 8vo.; in Greek and Latin atCh»logr,e, 
15 (j 4. Prevotius edited them all in Greek and 
Latin at Paris in 1G08, 4to.; and afterwards Dion 
Petavius at Paris, 1G*J‘2, fol. They were reprinted 
from Prevotiuh’s edition, at Paris in IGIil, fob, 
along with the works of Synesius of Cyrene. A 
much better edition than any of the pr(!e(!ding was 
that of Thomas !MiIles, in Greek and Latin, Ox¬ 
ford, 170d, fob The best is that of the Benedic¬ 
tine monk, A. A. Touttee, Paris, 17*20, fob The 
prefac<‘ contains a very elahorate disstrrtation on 
the life and writings of Cyril. (S(‘e Touttee’s 
jnv/ace; Cave’s JUdonn Literurki^ vob i. j)p. 211, 
212, Oxford, 1740; Schlock, KirchciitfcscJiichtc^ 
vob xii. p. 34Ii, iSi-c.; Theodoret, J/islor. Kcck- 
siant. libb. ii. and v.; 'J'illemont, Juries, Mem. vob 
viii. ; Glierlke, llaiidlmeh <ler Kirelieiitiesehiehte., 
vob i. ])p. 1144, .‘14f), note ‘.i, fth/f/e. AiijUiye; Alur- 
dock’s Masheim., vob i. j). 24 1, note Kb) [S. D.] 

CYllILLUS (KilpiAAov), of Sf.YTiioPoiJs, a 
I’alestine monk, belonging to tln^ sixth centuiy. In 
the sixteenth year of his age he made a jirofession 
of the monastic lih* in his native place. I’roinpted 
by a desire to see sacred phices, he visited Jerusa¬ 
lem, and, by the advice of his mother, put himself 
under the care of John the Sileiitiarv, by wlutm 
he was sent to the famous monastery of Launi. 
Leontius, jirefect of the monastery, received him 
into the order of the monks. 'J'he time of his 
birth and death is alike unknown. About a. d. 
.').')7, he wrote the life of iSt. John the Sihuitiary. 
'J'his is still extant, having been published in 
(ireek and Latin liy llenschenius and Papebro- 
chius ill \\w. AeUi i^anclorutn,, Kith of May, He 
also wrote the life of Kuthymius the abbot, who 
died 472, which is extant, hut in an interpolated 
form by Simeon JSIetaphraste.s. It was jmblished 
by ('oteleriu-s in Greek and J.atin in \us M^rnn- 
vieiila luvlesiae (Iraevac,, vob ii., Paris, KdU, 4to. 
It is also in the Acta Sanctorum, January 2(b In 
addition to these, he wrote the life of St. Sabas, 
the ancient Latin version of which, before it was 
corrupted by Simeon, was })uhlished by Bollandus 
in the Aclu Sinctaru/n belonging to the 20th of 
January. It is given in (ireek and Latin in Co- 
telerius’s Monmnevta^ vol. iii. p. 220. ((’ave, JJis- 
ior. TMerar. vob i. p. A'JO.) [S. D.] 

CYllNUS (Kupros), two mythical personages, 
from the one of whom the island of Cymiis or 
Cyme (Corsica) derived it.s name (Serv. ad Virg. 
J^dog. ix. 30; Herod, i. 107), and the other was 
regarded as the founder of Cynius, a town in 
Caria. (Diod. v. 00.) [L. S.] 
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CYRRHESTES. [Andronicus Cyrrhestes.] 

CYKSILUS (KupcrlAos). 1. An Athenian, 
who, on the approach of Xerxes, when the Athe¬ 
nians had resolved to quit their city, advised his 
countrymen to remain and submit to the loreign 
invader. For this cowardly advice, Cyrsilus, toge¬ 
ther W'ith his wife and children, was stoned to 
death by the Athenians. (Dem. dc Coron. p. 290; 
C\ii.deOjr.\\\.Vs.) 

2. Of Pliarsalus, is mentioned by Stmbo (xi. 
p. 530) as one of the coinjianions of Alexander the 
Great in his Asiatic expeditions, who afterwards 
wrote an account of the exploits of Alexander. 
Nothing further is known about him. [L. S.] 

CYRUS THE Elder (Kvpos u ira\at6s or 
d irpdTepos), the founder of the Persian empire. 
The life of this prince is one of the most important 
portions of ancient history, both on account of the 
magnitude of the empire which he founded, and 
because it forms the (ijKich at which sacred and 
proliine liistory become connected : but it is also 
one of the most difficult, not only from the almost 
total wmnt of contemporary historians, but also 
from the fables and romances with which it was 
overlaid in ancient times, and from the jim-verse- 
ness of modern w'riters, of the stamp of Rollin and 
Hales, who have followed the guidance, not of the 
laws of historical evidence, but of tlnu'r own 
notions of the right interpretation of Scri[)ture. 
Herodotus, within a century after the time of 
Cyrus, found his history embellished by those of 
the Persians who wished to make it more imposing 
(ot ^ovKoixtuoi (Tifivuvv T<i TTegl Kupoj'), and liad to 
mak(! his choice between four difleient stories, out 
of which he professes to have selected the account 
given by those who wished to tell the truth [rov 
i6vTa Xtyeiv \6yov^ i. 9.^). Nevertheless his nar¬ 
rative is evidently founded to some extent on 
fabulous tab's. The authorities of Ctesias. even 
the royal archives, were doubtless corrui)ted in a 
similar manner, Ix'sides the accumulation of errors 
during another half century. Xenophon does not 
pretend, what .some modern waiters have pretemded 
for him, that his Cj/rajiaedeia is anything more than 
an historical romanct'. In such a work it is always 
impossihle to separati; tluj fnimework of true his¬ 
tory from the liction: and even if w'e could do 
this, we should have gained but little. Much 
reliance re placed on the sources of infonnation 
which Xenophon ijossessed in the cant]) of the 
younger Cyrus. No idea can be more fallacious ; 
for what sort of stories would be current there, 
except the fables which Herodotus censures, but 
which would readily and alone pass for true in the 
camp «»f a prince who douhtlebs delighted to hear 
nothing but n hat W'as good of the great ancestor 
whose name he bore, and whose fame luj asi»ired 
to emulate ? And even if Xenophon was aware of 
the falsity of these tales, he was justified, as a 
w'riter of fiction, in using them for his purpose. 
Xenophon is set up against Herodotus. The 
comparative value of their authority, in point of 
time, charaoti'r, and means of information, is a 
question which, by itself, could never have been 
decided by a soher-minded man, except in favour 
of Herodotus. But it is tliought that the account 
of Xenophon is more consistent with Scrijiture 
than that of Herodotus. This is a hasty assunip- 
tion, and in truth the scriptuial allusions to the 
time of Cyrus arc so brief, that they can only be 
inteiqireted by the help of other authorities. In 
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the accounts of the modcirn Persian writers it is 
impossible to separate the truth from the false¬ 
hood. 

The account of Herodotus js as follows: In 
the year b. c. 5.04, Astya-ftis succeeded his father, 
Cyaxares, as k\u|:; of Media. He \iad a daughter 
whom he named Maiidane. In consequence of a 
dream, wliich seemed to portend that her offspring 
s\\o\\\A \)Vi WYvVsVer ul Kwa, wwvvvV.d. \\« \.o v\.\ 
Persian named Cambyses, of a good house, but of ' 
a quiet temper. A second dream led him to send 
for his daughter, when she was pregnant; and upon 
her giving birth to a son, Astyag(^s committed it to 
llarjiagiiH, liis most contidential attendant, with 
orders to kill it. Harpagus, moved with pity, and 
fearing the revenge of Mamhine, instead of killing 
the child himsedf, gave it to a herdsman of Astyages 
named Mitradates, who was to expose it, and to 
satisfy Harpagus of its death. Put while the 
lierdsman was in attendance on Astyages, his 
wife had hnmglit forth a still-horn child, which 
they substituted for th«^ child of Mandaue, who 
was reared as the son of the herdsman, but was 
not yet called (’yrus. 'J’lie nanui he ])ore seems 
from a passag(^ of Strabo (xv. p. 7-.')) to have been 
Agradates, ^AypdSdrrjs. VV'Inm lie was ten years 
old, his true parentage was (liscovcu’ed by the fol¬ 
lowing incident. In the sports of liis village, the 
hoys clmse him for their king, and he ordered them 
all exactly as was done by the Median king. One 
of the hoys, tlie sou of a noble Median named 
Artmnbnres, disobeyed bis commands, and Cyrus 
caused liim to be severely scourged. Artembares 
complained to Astyages, wlio semt for Cyrus, in 
whose person and courage be discovered his 
daughter’s son. 'J’he herdsman and Ilarprigus, 
being summoned before tlie king, told Jiim the 
truth. Astyages forgave the herdsman, but re- 
vemged himself on Harpagus by s<*rving up to him 
at a ban(|u<^t the flesli of liis own son, with other 
circumstances of the most refim'd cruelty. As to 
his grandson, by the advice of the Magians, who 
assured him tliat his dreams wore fulfilled by the 
boy’s having been a king in sport, niul that be 
bad nothing more to fear from him, he sent him 
ba<-k to his parents in Persia. 

When Cyrus grew up towards manhood, and 
shewed himself the most courageous and amiable 
of his fellows, Harpagus, who had concealed a 
truly oriental desire of revenge under the mask of 
most jirofoiind sulmiission to his master's will, sent 
jiresents to Cyrus, and ingratiated liimself with 
him. Among tin* Medians it was easy for Har- 
jiagus to form a party in favour of Cyrus, for the 
tyranny of Ast 3 'agcs liad made him odious. Hav¬ 
ing organized his conspiracy, Ilarjiagus sent a 
letter secretly to Cyrus, inciting him to take re- 
vi'iige upon Ast\mg<!s, and promising that the 
Medes should desert to him. ('yrus called to¬ 
gether the Persians, and having, b}’ an ingenious 
jtractical lesson, exciti-d them to revolt from the 
Median supremacy, ho was chosen us their leader. 
Upon hearing of ttiis, Astyages summoned Cyrus, 
who replied that he would come to him sooner 
than Astjmges liimself would wish. Astyages 
armed the Medes, but was so infatuated (^euS\a- 
6’7is 4cuu) as to give the command to Harpagus, 
“ forgetting,” says Herodotus, “ liow he had treat¬ 
ed him.” In the battle which ensued, some of the 
Medes deserted to Cyrus, and the main ]»ody of 
the iirmy fled of their own accord. Astyages, having 


impaled the Magians wlio bad deciuved him, 
anned the youths and old men who were left in 
the city, led them out to fight the Persians, and 
was defeated and ttikcn prisoner, after a rei'nv of 
:i.5 years, in b. c. .-loO. The Medes accepted (^yrus 
fur their king, and thus the supremacy which they 
had held passed to the Persians. Cyrus trc'ated 
A-stj'ages well, and kept liim with him till liis 
'YW. dvvVe ul \\\e. vveeessvuw eft 
1 by the unanimous consent of the ancient clirono- 
logers. (African, ap. Kuseb. J'raep. Kvan. x. 10; 
Clinton, Fust. /loll. ii. s. a. .^.").0.) It was prolia- 
bly at this time that ('yrus ri'ceivcd tluvt name, 
which is a Persian word (Kohr), signifying the 
Sun. 

In the interval during which we hear nothing 
certain of Cvrus, he was dmilitless euiphyed in 
consolidating his newly-acquired empire. Imhu'd 
there are some notices (though not in Herodotus) 
from which wo may infer tliat a few of the cities 
of Aledia refused t(’ submit to him, and that lie 
only reduced them to oltedieiice alter a Io»ig and 
obstinate resistance (Xen. Aiitih. iii. 4. /•) 

Tlie gradual consolidation and extension of the 
Persian empire during this period is also stated 
incidentally ly Herodotus in introducing his ac¬ 
count of the conquest of lydia, which is the next 
event recorded in the life of Cyrus. It took place 
in .54(1 n. c. [CiuiKsn.s J 

Tlie Ionian and ;i(‘olian ccdoiiies of Asia IVIinor 
now sent ambassadors to C^'nis, olliudiig to submit 
to him on thi: same terms as they had obtained 
from Croesus. But Cyrus, who had in vain in¬ 
vited tlic louians to revolt from (froesus at the 
beginning of the wr, gave them to uiiderstaiid, 
by a sig:iiticaut fable, that they must jirejiare for 
the worst. With the Milesians alone he made an 
alliance on the terms tiny offered. The other 
Ionian stat(*s fortified their eitii'S, nsscmliled at 
the l^iniotiinm, and, with tin* Aeoliaiis, sent to 
SparUi for assi.staiico. Tlie Ijacedaemonians re¬ 
fused to assist them, but sent Cyrus a. message 
thre.atcning him with their displeasure if he should 
meddle with the Creek cities. Having sent back 
a contemptuous answer to this messagi*, Cyrus re¬ 
turned to the Median capital, Kcb.itana, taking 
Croesus with liim, and comiiiittiiig the govenimmit 
of Sardis to a Persian, named Tabalus. He him¬ 
self was eagi'r to attempt the conquest of Baliyloii, 
the Baetriaii nation, the hiacae, and the Egyptians. 
He had no .sooner left Asia Minor than a revolt of 
the states which had latel}" formed the J^ydian 
empire was raised by Paotj'cs, a Persian ; but, 
after a long and obstinate resistance, the whole of 
A.sia Minor was reduced ly Harpagus. [JI.vrpa- 
(ii'.s; Pactvks.] In the mean time, C^'riis was 
engaged in subduing the nations of Upper Asia, 
and particularly- Assyria, whicli since the destruc¬ 
tion of Niiius bad Babylon for its capital. Its 
king was Lalynetus, the Belshazzar of Daniel. 

I liAnYNETU.s.] Cyrus marched against Baly- 
lon at the head of a l.irge cT.rny', and in great 
state. lie carried with liim a most abundant 
supply of jirovisions for his table ; and for his 
drink the water of the (Ihoaspes, which flows by 
Susa, WJI.S carried in silver vessels. He jiassed 
the river Cyiides, a tributary of the Tigris, by 
diverting its water into a great number of rills, 
and arrived before Babylon in the second spring 
from tlie commeiieoment of bis expedition. Hav¬ 
ing defeated in battle the whole forces of the Bu- 
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liyloniiins, he laid sieije to the city, and after a 
Icjiip time he took it Ijy diverting the ttnirse of the 
J'lii))lirateH, which flowed tlirongh the midst of it, 
so that his soldiers entered Itahylon by the hod of 
tin; river. So entirely unprejiared were the Jhih}’* 
htnians for this mode of attack, that they were 
engaged in revelry (ee eu7ro0eiTjat), and had left 
tin; gates which opened u[)<in the river unguarded. 
Tliis was in «. (•, 

After Cyrus had Mihdned tin; Assyrians, he un¬ 
dertook the subjugation of the Mabsagetsie, a peo¬ 
ple dwelling beyond tin* Araxea. Cyrus ottered 
to marry 'J'omyris, the widowed (jueen of this peo- 
jile; but sin* refused the oiler, saying that he 
wooed not in'r, lait tin* kingdom of the Massagetae, 
'J'he details of the war which followed may be read 
in lIero(h)tus. It emled in the death of Cyrus in 
battle. 'J'omyris caused liis corps(; to 1 m> found 
among the slain, ami having cut off the head, 
tliH'w it int(» a bag idled with huinan blood, that 
lie miglit satiate himself (sin* said) with bloctd. 
Ac(‘ording to Herodotus, Cyrus had reigned 
years. (Itln'i* writ(*rs say Jtt). He was killed in 
n. e. ((’linlon, //. vol. ii. suh anno.) 

'I’he aceount of (-tesias dilV(*rs considerahly in 
fioim* points from that of Herodotus. According 
to him, there no relationship between CyriiB 
and Astyag(*H. At the eompiest of Media hy Cy¬ 
rus, Astyjiges tied to I'k'liatana, and Avas there 
couc(‘ah‘(l hy his daiighU'r Ainytis, and lior hus¬ 
band, Spitamas, wliom, witli tln*ir children, (\vnis 
would have* ]mt to the torture, liad not Astyag(*H 
discovered hims(*lf, \V'lu*u In* did ho, he was put 
ill fetters by Oebaras, but soon jiflerwards Cyrus 
himN(*!f set him fr(*e, Inmoured liiiii as a father, 
and inarri(*d his daughter Amytis, having juit her 
husband to d(‘iith for telling a fals(*liood. j As'J’Y- 
AdKH.J (’t(*sias also says, that Cyrus made war 
tipon the Ractrians, who voluntarily submitted to 
iiim, when they ln*ard of liis r(*conciliatiim with 
Astyages and Amytis. Hi* mentions a war with 
the Sa<*ae, in which Cynis Avas taken ])riM»ner and 
nnisoiiied. JJe giv(*.s a somewhat dini'r(*nt accotint 
of the Lydian war. ((Uesias, /'ers, c. .'i; CiioEsii.s.) 
Cyrus met Avith his death, according to Ctesias, l»y 
a Avouiid received in battle with a nation called the 
Herhices, Avho Avere assist(*d h}' the Indians. 
Strain) also meiilioiis tin* (*xpedition against the 
Sacae, aiul says, that Cyrus Avas at first defeated 
but afterwards Aiclorious. He also says, that Cy¬ 
rus made an ex})edition into Imliii, from which 
country In* <*ficaj)ed Avith dilliculty. 

'i he cliief points of dilVerence betAA'een Xeno¬ 
phon and Herodotus are tin* following ; Xeiioplion 
jepresents Cyrus as brought up at his grandfather’s 
court, as serving in the JMedian army under his 
uncle (\vaxares, the son and successor of Astyages, 
of Avliom Herodotus and t't(*8ias kiioAV nothing; 
as making Avar upon Rabylon sim])ly as the general 
of ('yaxarcs, avIio remained at home during the 
latt(*r part of the Assyrian Avar, and permitted 
Cyrus to assume Avilhout ojiposition tlie ])ower and 
state of an independent sov(*n*ign at Rabylon ; as 
marrying the daughter of Cyaxares ; and at length 
dying rpiietly in liis bed, altera sage and Socratic 
discourse to his children and friends. The Lydian 
Avar of Cyrus is represeut(*d by Xenophon as a 
sort of episode in the Assyrian Avar, occasioned by 
the help Avhich Croesus liad given to tlie Assyrians 
in the first campaign of (’vrus against tlieni. 

Diodorus agrees for the most part Avith llero- 
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dotiis; but he stiys, that Cyrus Avas taken prisoner 
hy^ the Scythian queen (evidently meaning To- 
inyris), and that she crucitied or impaled him. 

f)ther A'ariations, not worth specifying, are given 
the chronographers and compilers. 

To form a complete and consistent life of Cyrus 
out of these statements is obviously impossible; 
I)Ut the leading events of his public life are made 
out with tolenible certainty, namely, the dethrojie- 
ment of Astyages, the coju|nest of the Jjydian and 
Assyrian empires, his schemes to become master 
of ail Asia and of Kgypt, and his deatli in a battle 
Avitli one of the Asiatic tribes which he Avislied to 
suliduc. liis acijuisition of tlie Median empire 
Avas ratlicr a revolution than a cominest. Hero¬ 
dotus expressly states, that Cyrus had a large 
partjr among tlie Modes bt*fore his rebellion, and 
that, after the defeat of Astyages, the nation vo¬ 
luntarily receiv(*d him as thi'ir king. This was 
very natural, for besides the harshness of the 
government of Astyages, Cyius was the next 
licir to tlie tlirone, the Modes Avero ett’eniiuate, 
and the Persians Aven; hardy. 'J’he kingdom 
remained, us before, the united kintidom of 
“the Modes and Persians,” Avith the diflerence, 
that the supr(*macy Avas transferred from tin; for¬ 
mer to thi; latter; and then in process of time it 
came to be generally called the Persian empire, 
though the kings and their people were still, even 
down to the lime of Alexander, often spoken of as 
Medes. If Cyrus liad quietly succeeded to the 
throne, in virtue of his being the grandson of the 
Median king Astyages, it Ke(*,ms ditticult to ac¬ 
count for this duiiige. The m(*re fact of (,'vnib's 
father being a J\'rsian is liardly enough to exj)laiii 
it. 

With regard to the order of Cyrus’s conquests 
in Asia, there seems niucli confusion. It is clear 
that there was a struggle for stijireinacy hetw(*en 
Cyrus ami the king of Raltylou, the ]at.li*r having 
lK*c()im* master of Mesojxitamia and Syria hy the 
conquests of Ni'biichadiie/.zar. It was in fact a 
struggle Itetw(*eu the Zend tri)i{*8, Avhich formed 
the Medo-lVrsian empire, and the Semitic tribes 
tinder the king of Rabylon, for the supremacy of 
Asia. We can scanu'ly determine whether Cyrus 
conquered Lydia b(*li)re making any attack on 
Raliylon, and ]»erlia])s in this matt(*r Xenophon 
may have }ir(*Hcrved soim*thing like the true siic- 
c(*ssion of evoiits. That Croesus Avas in alliance 
with Rabylon is stated also by Herodotus, Avho 
however, makes C'roesiis entirely the aggressor in 
the Lydian Avar. No cl(*ar account can he given of 
his campaigns in ( Vutral Asia, but the object of 
them Avas evid(*nlly to subdue the whole of Asia 
as far as the Indus. 

With resp(*ct to the main points of difiercnce 
between Herodotus and the Cyrojtavdcia^ besides 
what has been said aliove of the historical value of 
Xenophon’s book, if it could be vieAved as a his¬ 
tory at all, its leal design is the great thing to be 
ki'jtt in vieAv; and that design is stated by Xeno¬ 
phon himself Avith sutticient clearness. IIo wished 
to shcAV that the government of men is not so dif¬ 
ficult as is commonly siipjiosed, provided that tJic 
ruler he Avise; and to illustrate this he holds forth 
the example of Cyrus, whom lie endoAvs with all 
virtue, courage, and wisdom, and Avhose conduct is 
meant for a practical illustration and his discourses 
for an exposition of the maxims of the Socratic 
philosophy, so far as Xenophon Avas capable of 
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U!»(lerstaii(ling it. Of c<nirso it would not have 
dnuo to have represented tliis beau ideal of a phi¬ 
losophic king as the dethroner of his own grand¬ 
father, as the true Asiatic despot and conqueror, 
and as the victim of Ids own ambitious scluimes. 
It seems incredible that any one should rise from 
the ])ernsal of the Cyrojumleia without tlie firm 
conviction that it is a romance, and, moreover, 
that its author never meant it to he taken for any- 
thing else ; and still more incredible is it that any 
one should have n'tuignized in the picture of Ximo- 
phon the verisimilitude of an Asiatic conqueror in 
the sixth century before Christ. 'J’hat Cyrus was 
a great man, is proved by the empire he establish¬ 
ed ; tliat he was a good man, according to the 
virtues of liis age and country, we need not doubt; 
hut if we would set'k farther for his likeiu'ss, we 
must lissiiredly look rather at (lenghis Khan or 
Timour than at th(^ Cyrus of Xenophon. 

It has, liowever, been supjiosed, that the state¬ 
ment of Xenophon about t’yaxares II. is conlinued 
by Scripture; for that Dareius the j\lede, who, ac¬ 
cording to Daiiiid, reigns after the taking of Jlahv- 
lon (for two years, according to the chnimilogms) 
and before the first year of Cyrus, ran hr. no ollirr 
(this is the utmost tliat can he asserted) than 
Cyaxan.'s 11. This matter seems susceptible of a 
better oxphuuition than it has y<d received. 

1. Xenophon's Cyaxares is tlie son of Astyages; 
Dareius the Me<le is the son of Ahasuorus. Now, 
it is almost beyond a doiilit that Ahasiierus is tin* 
Hebrew form of tin* Persian name or title which 
the (Ireeks called Xerxes, and Cyaxares .seems to 
he simply the form of the same word used in the 
Median dialect. (Aaxare.s, the son of Phraorte.s, 
is called Ahasiierus in Tohit xiv. 15. It is granted 
that this argument is not decisive, hut, so fur as it 
goes, it is against the idcntilication. 

‘2. After the taking of Ihiliylon, Dareius the 
Mede receives the kingdom, tiiid exercises all the 
functions of royalty, with great power and splen¬ 
dour, evidently at Bahylon. But in Xenophon 
it is Cyrus who does this, and Cyaxares nevm* 
comes near Bahylon at all afti'r its capture, hut 
remains in Media, totally ('clipsed and almost su¬ 
perseded by (.'yrus. U’hei'e are other arguments 
which seem to shew clearly that, whoi’ver Dareius 
the Mede may have been (a ])oiut dilliciilt enough 
to decide), he was not the Cya.xares of Xenojdnm. 
I’lic matter cannot lie further di.scussed here; hut 
the result of a most careful exnmiiiHtion of it is, 
that ill some important jioints the statements of 
Xenophon cHuiiot be reconciled with those of 
Daniel; and that a much more probable explana¬ 
tion is, that Dareius was a noble Median, wlio held 
the sovereignty as the viceroy of Cyrus, until the 
hitter found it coiivenii'iit to li.x his court at Baby¬ 
lon ; and there are some indications on which a 
conjecture might he fmiiidcd that this viceroy 
was Astyages. It is quite natural that the year 
in which Cyrus began to reign in person at Bahy¬ 
lon should he reckoned (as it is by the Hebrew 
writers) the first year of his reign over the whole 
empire. I’his view is confirmed by the fact, that 
in the prophecies of the destruction of Baliylon it 
is Cyrus, and not any Median king, that is spoken 
of. Kisgarding this difiiculty, then, as capable of 
being explained, it remains that Xenoplion’s state¬ 
ment about Cyaxares II. is entirely unsupported. 
Xenophon seems to have introduced Cyaxares 
simply as a foil to set off the virtues of Cyrus. 
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In the passage of Aeschylus, which is sometimes 
quoted as confirming Xenophon [ Astyauks], the 
tw'o kings before Cyrus are clearly Phraort»‘s and 
(’yaxares, or C-ya.xarcs and Astyages. At all 
events, no room is left for (.'yaxares II. The most 
natural explanation seems to lie, that Pliraortes, in 
whose reign the Persians were subjected to the 
Medes, and who was therefore the first king of 
the united Medes and Persians, is meant in the 
hue 

MijSoy yap rir 6 TrpwTos 7)76ju«i/ arparoO. 

The next line admirably describes Cyaxare.s, who 
took Nimis, and consolidated the empire. 

’'AAAos 5* fKt'mtv xaty rdS’ Xpyov ^vvae. 

If so, Astyages is omitted, probably because he 
did not cmnplete his reign, hut was dethroned by 
Cynis, who is thus reckoned the third Medo- 
1‘ersian king, TpiVov 5’ an avrov Kvpos. For the 
dn avTov surely riders to tin* person who is called 
np^Tus. On the other hand, the account wdiich 
Herodotus gives of the transference of the Medinii 
enijiire to tlie JVrsians is in substance coiifinned by 
IMato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Aii.-iximenes, Dinon, 
Cle.sia.H, Amyntn.s, Strabo, (Vphalion, .Ju.stin, l*ln- 
tiirch, Polyaeiiiis, and even by Xenophon himsidf 
in thovyI//t//A7,s7V, as above quoted. (See Clinton, 
i. ]>|>. 2G2, 2(i.'>.) Much liglit would he thrown 
on the subject if the date of Cyrus’s birth could he 
lixt; hut this is impossilde. Dinon say.s, that lie 
was seventy at hi.s death ; Init this is imi»vol)ahle 
for various reasons, and Herodotus evidently cou- 
Bulercd him much youngm*. 

None hut the saert'd writers mention the edict 
of CyriiH for the retiini of the .lews. A motive 
for that stop may be perhajis found in what Hero¬ 
dotus Kiiy.s about his il(‘signs on Jlgypt. 'J'he very 
remarkable prophecy relating to the destruction of 
Baliylon and the restoration of the .Tows by Cyrus 
is in Isaiah xliv. xlv., ht'sides other inijiortimt 
jiassages in Isaiah and .lon'iiiiah, which jiri'dict 
th(‘ fall of Babylon without nientioiiing the name 
of ('yrus, and the corresponding liistory is in the 
liooks of Daniel, Kzra, and 2 (diron. xxxvi. 22, 
23. The laiignage of tlie ])rochunation of Cyrus, 
as recorded lioth in Kzra i. 2 and Chron. xxxvi. 
22, seems to countenance the idea tliat ho was 
aeqnainted, as he might easily be through Daniel, 
with the prophecy of Isaiah. “The Lord (iod of 
heaven . . . hath charged me to build him an liouse 
at,Jerusalem, which is in .ludah” (compare Isaiah 
xliv. 2d, xlv. l.’D; hut beyond this one point there is 
nothing to sustain the notion of Hales and others, 
that C^'rus was more than an unconscious instru¬ 
ment in .nccomplisliing the designs of J*rovidence. 
The contrary is intimated in Isaiah xlv. 5. 

Ill tilt: Kast Cyrus was long regarded as tho 
greatest hero of anti(|nit 3 ', and hence the fables by 
wliicli his history is oliscured. Tlie Persians remem- 
hered him as a fallier (Herod, iii. 8.9, IGO), and 
his fame passed, through the (ireeks, to the Kiiro- 
peaus, and the classical writers ahoiind with allu¬ 
sions to him. His sepnichro at Pasargadae was 
visited by Alexander the (Jreat. (Arrian, vi. 29; 
Pint. yltVa*. (>9.) Pasargadae is said to have been 
built on tho spot where Cyrus placed his camp 
when he defeated Astyages, and in its immediato 
neighbourhood the city of Persepolis grow up. 
Tho tomb of Cyrus has perished, hut his name is 
found on monuments at Murghah, north of Perse¬ 
polis, which place, indeed, some antiquarians tako 
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for PiiRargadae. (Herodotus, lib. i.; Ctcsias, ed. 
]iiou; Xenophon, CyrajHiedeia ; Diodorus; Justin ; 
Strabo; and other ancient authors; Clinton, I^ast. 
Hell. i. ii. supplements ; Ileeren, Idem {Asiatielie- 
svarcJm) \ Schlosser, Ufiiv. Genchlch. d, alt. Welt; 
Hbckh, Vet. Med. el Pars. Monum.) [P*S.] 
CYRUS, THK Younger, the second of the four 
sons of Dareius Nothus, king of Persia, and of Pa- 
rysatis, was appointed by bis father commander {ko.- 
fjavos or arrparnyos) of the maritinio parts of Asia 
!Minor,and satrap of F^ydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia. 
(b. c. 407.) He carried with him a large sum of 
money to aid the Lacedaemonians in the J*elopon- 
iiesian war, and by the address of Lysander he was 
induced to help them even more than his father 
bad commissioned him to do. The bluntness of 
Callicratidas caused him to withdraw his aid, hut 
on the return of Lysander to the command it was 
renewed with the greatest liberality. ICai.licra- 
TiDAs; TiVSANDEii; Tissa PH ERNES.] There i.s 
no doubt that Cyrus was already meditating the 
attempt to succcied his father on the throne of 
I’ersia, and that he sought through Lysander to 
provide for aid from S]>arta. Cyrus, indeed, be- 
tray(‘d his ambitious spirit, by putting to d<;ath 
two l*ersiansof the blood royal, for not observing in 
his presence a usage which was only due-to the 
king. It was j)robably for this r<*ason, and not 
oidy on account of his own ill health, thtit Dareius 
summoned Cyrus to his })r<'K<*nce. (n. a. 405.) Re- 
lore leaving Sardis, Cyrus sent for Lysiinder and 
assigned to him his revenues fir the prosecution of 
till* war. He then went to his father, attended 
by a body of 500 Creek mercenaries, and Uiking 
with him 'J’issajdiernes, nominally as a nmrk of 
liommr, but n^ally for fear of what In* might do in 
his ubsenee. lie arrived in Media just in time to 
■tv'itness his father’s d(!ath and the accession of his 
elder brotlier, Artaxerxes Mnenion (n. c. 404), 
though his mother, Parysatis, whose favourite son 
('yruswas, had endeavoured to persuade Dareius to 
appoint him as his successor, on the ground that he 
had been born aft<*r, but his brother Artaxerxes 
before, the accession of Dareius. This attempt, of 
Cfuirse, excited the jealousy of Artaxerxes, which 
was furtlnw entlamed by information from Tissa- 
}»hernes, that Cyrus was plotting against his life. 
Artaxerxes, therefore, arri'sted liis brother and 
condemned him to death ; but, on the intercession 
of Parysatis, he sjiared his life iind sent liim back 
to his satrapy. Cyrus now gave himself up to the 
design of dethroning his lirotlier. Ry his ad’ability 
and by presents, he endeavoured to corrupt those 
of the Persians who past between the court of 
Artaxerxes and his own ; but he relied chielly on 
a force of Greek mercenarii'S, whitdi he raised on 
tlio pretext that he was in danger from the hostility 
of Tissaphenies. When his preparations were 
complete, he commenced his exjiedition against 
Rabylon, giving out, however, even to his own 
soldiers, that he was only marching against the 
robbers of Pisidia. Wlien the Greeks leanit his 
real purpose, they found that they were too far 
committed to him to draw back, lie set out from 
SSardis in the spring of b. c. 401, and, having 
marched through Phrygia and Cilicia, entered 
Syria through the celebrated passes near Jssus, 
crossed the Euphrates at Thapsacus, and marched 
down the river to the plain of Cunaxa, 500 stadia 
from Rabylon. Artaxerxes had been informed by 
Tibsapherncs of his designs, and was prepared to 
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meet him. The numbers of the two armies are 
variously stated. Artaxerxes had from 400,000 
to a million of men ; Cyrus had about 100,000 
Asiatics and l.‘i,000 Greeks. The battle was at 
first altogether in favour of Cyrus. His Greek 
troops on the right routed the Asiatics who were 
opposed to them ; and be himself pressed forward 
in the centre against his brother, and bad even 
wounded him, when he was killed by one of the 
king’s body-guard. Artfixerxes caused his head 
and right hand to be struck off, and sought to 
have it believed that Cyrus had fallen by his 
hand. Parysatis took a cruel revenge on the 
suspected slayers and mutilators of her son. The 
detiiils of the expedition of Cyrus and of the 
events which followed his death may be read in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. This attempt of an ambi¬ 
tious 3 mnng prince to usurp his brother’s throne 
led ultimately^ to the greatest results, for by it 
the path into the centre of the Persian empire 
was laid open to the Greeks, and the way was 
prepared for the conquests of Alexander. The 
character of Cy^rus is drawn bj*^ Xenophon in the 
brightest colours. It is enough to say that his 
aniltition was gilded by all those brilliant qualities 
wliicli win nmn’s hearts. 

(Xenophon, llellen. i. 4, .'5, ii. I, iii. 1, AnaJlu 
i., Ciirop. viii. 8. § 8, Oeenn. iv. IG, 18, “21; 
Ctesias, ]*crsiea^ i. 44, 4J), Er. li., lii., liii., liv., 
Ivii,, ed. Lion; ap. Phot. p. 42, b. 10, 48, b. 10, 
44, a. 14, ed. Rekker; Isocr. Panalh. 80; Pint. 
Li/s. 4, 0 ; Artair. 8, G, l.'{—17; Died. xiii. 70, 
104, xiv. G, 11, 12, 10, 20, 22.) [P. S.] 

(^YHUS, a rhetorician, of uncertain age, is the 
author of a Avork Uepl Aia<popds in the 

Aldine collection of tin* Greek orators, reprinted, 
more correctly, in V\^il/.’s (heek Orators, viii. p. 
88G, &c. Fabricius susj)ects that the anonymous 
work entith'd Tlpo6\Tjp.aTa ’PriTopiKd eis Sreffrety 
was written I)}" the sa))ie })f*rson. (Fal)ric. Pibl. 
Gnu’C. vi. pp. 102, 128; Walz, 1. v. ; VV’^ester- 
mann, Gesehieide der Griech. Ikrcdtsumkcit., § 
104.) jP. S.] 

CYRUS(Kupoy), the name of several physicians. 

1. Cyrus (c.-i!l('d also in some editions St/nts)., a 
native of Alexandria, who lived in the fifth cen¬ 
tury after Christ. He was first a physician and 
philosopher, and afterwards became a monk. Hi; 
is said to have been an elofjuent man, and to have 
written again.st Nestorius. (S. Gennadiiis, do 
lUustr. Vir. c. 81.) 

*2. A physician at Edessa, one of whose; medi¬ 
cines is quoted bj*^ Aetius (ii. *2. 01, p. 292), and 
who attained the dignity of Archiater. He must 
have lived between the second and fifth centuries 
after Christ, as the office of Archiater was first 
conferred on Andromeichus, the physician of Nero. 
{Diet, of Ant. y. t>. ArchUder.) 

8. A physician, proljably of Lampsacus, son of 
Apollonius, who obtained the dignity of Archiater. 
He is mentioned in a Greek inscription found at 
Lampsacus, as having, besides many other .acts of 
libenilit 3 % presented to the senate one thousand 
Attic drachmae, i. c. (reckoning the drachma to 
be worth nine pence three farthings) forty pounds, 
twelve shillings, and six pence. (Spon, J/wcc//ow. 
Kradit. Aniiiuit. p, 142, quoted by Fabric. JAW. 
Grace, vol. xiii. p. 134, ed. vet.) 

4. A pliysician at Rome in the first century 
B. c., mentioned in a lA-itin inscription as liaving 
been the physician of Livia, the wife of Drusiis 
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Caesar, who afterwards married the emperor 
Augustus. (Spoil, quoted by Fabric. L c.) 

5. Cyrus, St., was a native of Alexandria, where 
he practised m(;dicine grata i ton sly and with great 
reputation. lie was a Christian, and took every 
opportunity of endeavouring to convert his patients 
from paganism. During the persecution of Dio¬ 
cletian he fled to Arabia, where be w'as said to 
heal diseases not so much by his medicines as by 
miraculous powi'i-s. IJe was put to death with 
many tortures }»y the command of the prefect 
Syrian ns, in coiiqumy with several otlicr martyrs, 
A. 1 ). ;{()0 ; and ids remains were carried to Rome, 
and there buried. His memory is celebrated on 
the thirty-lirst of January both by tlie Romish 
and Greek churches, (ytefu Sanctor.; Mentthig. 
(•'raecor.; Tlzovius, Nomencl. Sanctor. J*rofessioue 
]\fcdicar. ; C. R. Carpzovins, lie. Aletlick ab Kccles. 
pro Sanrtbi habitia.) f W. A. G.] 

CYRU.S, an arciiitect, who lived at Dome at 
the time of Cicero, and died on the same day with 
Clodins, B. c. 52. (Cic. ad J'avi. vii. 14, ad Aft. 
ii. .1, ad Qu. Fr. ii. 21, pro MU on. 17.) [L. U.) 

(A'^JUJS, (’hristiiins. 1. An Egyptian, be¬ 
longing to the fifth century, afterwards liishop 
of Smynia., according to the testimony of 'J’hoo- 
plianes. Jlis poetical talents procured him the 
I'avonr of the empress Ihidocia. Under Tlieo- 
dosius llic V'onng('r he filled the oflice of go¬ 
vernor of tlie ]iraetorium, and exarch of the city 
of Constunlinople. When Kudocia withdrew to 
J(‘rnsalein, a. i». 445, he fell under the emperor’s 
displeasure. This led to his retirement from civil 
offices and his joining tlie clerical ordiir. It is the 
express testimony of Theophanes that, by order of 
I’lieodosins, he was uuule bishop of Smyrna. After 
he was elevated to the episcopal dignity, he is 
said to have delivered a discourse to the people on 
Clirlstmas day, in which he betrayed gross igno¬ 
rance of divine things. lie lived till the time of 
the emperor Leo. Snidus says, that on Ids retire¬ 
ment from civil authority he heeame fmaKoiros 
Twv Upuv er KoToac/qi’ t^v 4'ptryiaf ; but whether 
this means bishop of Cotvaeia in Phrygia is uncer¬ 
tain. It is not known whether he wrote any¬ 
thing. (Cave, 1 listar. JAterar. vol. i.; Suidas, *•. r.) 

2. An Egyptian bishop belonging to the seventh 
century', lie was first bishop of Pliasis a. d. 620, 
and afterwards jiatriarch of Alexandria, A. n. 630- 
640. It was owing to the favour of lleniclins, 
the emperor, that lie was appointed over the latter 
place. In he attempted to make ])eace bo 
tween the Theodosians or Severians and the Ca¬ 
tholics, and for that purpose held a synod at Alex¬ 
andria, in which he proposed a Libellus Satisfac- 
tionis in nine chapters. This treatise was to bo 
subscribed by the Theodosians, and then they 
were to be admitted into the bosom of the church. 
Rut the seventh chapter favoured the Monotholite 
heresy, and led to much disjmtation. In <>38, 
Ilcraclius published an Ecthesis or formula of faith 
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drawn up by Sergius, in which ha clearly staler! 
that thftre was but one will in Christ. This was 
subscribed by Cyrus, a circumstance that served to 
confirm its truth in the eyes of many. L'yrus died 
A. D. 640. Resides the Libellus Sutisfactionis, he 
wrote three letters to Sergius, patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, which are still extant. Roth arc print¬ 
ed in the Concilia, vol. vi. (Cave, Histor. Literar. 
vol. i.; Murdock’s Moshciui, vol. i. ; Guoriko's 
Jlandbnch, vol. i. ; Giescler’s Teai-hooJi\ by Cun¬ 
ningham, vol. i.) f S. D.] 

CYRUS, THEODORUS PRODKOMUS. 
[THKonoruJs.] 

CYTIIE'RA, CYTIIERETA, CYTHE'RTAS 
(KvBvpa, KvOepeia, Kv0rjpid\), diflerent forms of a 
surname of Aphrodite, derived from the town of 
Cvthera in Crete, or from the island of Cythom, 
where the goddess was said to have first landed, 
and whore she had a celebrated teniyile. (Horn. 
(>d. viii. 2H8 ; Herod, i. ](),'); I’ans. iii. 23. ^ 1 ; 
Anacr. v. .0 ; 11 mat. Carm. i. 4. h.) [ L. S. | 

CYTllE'HJS, a celebrated courtezan of the 
time of Cicero, Anton)', and Gallns, She wa.s 
originally the freedwoman and mistress of Volnm- 
nius Eutrapelus, and subsequently she heeame 
connected in the same capacity witli Antony, ami 
with Gulliis the poet, to wliom, however, she did 
not remain faithful. Gallns mentioned her in liis 
poems under the iianu' of livcoris, by which name 
she is spoken of also by the Scholiast C1’n(|nins on 
Horace. {Sat. i. 2. 55, 10. 77 ; comp. Serv. ad 
Virg. Fetog. x. 1; Cic. J*/nl. ii. 24, ad Att. x. 10, 
16, Oil Fam. ix. 26 ; Pint. Ant. 9 ; Plin. If. JV. 
viii. 16.) IL. S. 1 

CYTIIE'RIUS PIITLO'XENUS. LPmi.ox- 

KNIIS.I 

CYTIIETilUS PTOLEMAEUS. IPtoi.e- 

MAET’S.) 

CYTJSSG'RUS (KeTtVfTcwpov), a smi of Phrixns 
and (’halci(»j»e or I()j)hossa. (Apollod. i. 9. ^ 1 ; 
Schol. <rd Apollon. Shod. ii. 1123, 1 I 4.0.) ( L, .S. j 

CIY'ZK’US (ICuf’iifos), a son of Acnons and 
Aenote, the ilanghter of Knsorns. (A])ollon. Rhod. 
i. 948; Val. Place, iii. 3.) According to otlans, 
he was himself a son of Eiisorus, and others again 
make him a son of Apollo by Stilbe. (JI vgiii. Fab. 
16 ; Conon, \arrat. 41 ; Schol. ad. Apollon. Jihod. 

1. c.) He was king of the Dolinnes at C'yzicns on 
the Propontis. In comjdiance with an oracle he 
received the Argonauts kindly, when they landed 
ill his dominion. When, after their departure, 
they were cast back iqioii the shore by a storm 
;ind landed again at niglit-timc, they were mistaken 
by the Dolioiies for a hostile people, and a struggle 
misued, in which Cj'zicns was slain by Heracles or 
Jason. On the next morning the mistake was 
discovered, and the Argonauts mourned for thri'e 
days with the Doliones over tlie death of their 
king, and celebrated funeral games in his honour. 
(Apollod. i. 9. § 18 ; Conon, Narrat. 4l, who gives 
a different account.) [L. S.J 
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D. 

DA RAH, the son of Massugrada, of the family 
of Masinissa, but whose father was the son of a 
conciildne, was an intiniatt! friend of Jiocclms, the 
king of Mauretania, hy whom lie was sent to 
Sulla to negotiate tiie peace whicli eiult'd in tlie 
surrender of Jugiirtha. Daliar was afterwards 
present at the interview between Bocchus and 
Sull.-u (Sail. .///</. lOH, 10').) 

DA'CTYIjI (Ao/fToAoi), th(‘Dactyls of mount 
Ida in IMirygia, ililmloiis beings to whom the dis¬ 
covery ol' iron and the art of working it by^ means 
of lin^ was ascribed. Tiieir name. Daetjds, that is, 
FingtTs, is accounted for in various ways; by 
their nmuber being five or ten, or by the fact of 
tli<‘ir sc'rving Rhea just as the fingers serve the 
liand, or by the story of tluiir having lived at the 
foot [iv SaKTv\ois) of mount Ida, (Pollux, ii. 4; 
iStral). X. p. 47.‘1; Diod. v. 0“4.) Most of our au¬ 
thorities describe' Phrygia as the original scat of 
the Dactyls. (Diod. xvii. 7 ; Schol. ad Apolhm. 
Hhod. i. 1 PJG ; Strab. /. c.) 'J’here they were con¬ 
nected with the worship of Hiu*a. 'J'hey are some¬ 
times confounded or identilied with the Curetes, 
CorybanU^s, Caladri, and Ti'lchines; or they are 
described as the fathers of the (!abeiri and Cory- 
bantes. (Strab. x. p. 4(t(i; Schol. ad Arad. 33; 
Serv. ad Vint. (i<‘orp. iv. 1.53.) This confusion 
with the Cabeiri also accounts for Samothnicc being 
in some accounts descrilnul as their residence (Diod. 
V. 01 ; comi). Arnob. adr. (in/f, iii. 41) ; and Dio¬ 
dorus states, on the authority of Cretan historians, 
that tlie Dactyls had been occujiied in incantations 
and otluT magic pursuits; that thereby they ex¬ 
cited great wonder in Sainothrace, and that Or¬ 
pheus was the'r disciple in tluiso things. Their 
connexion or identification with the (hindes even 
led to their being rc'garded as the stune as the 
Homan Penates. (Arnob. iii. 40.) According to 
a tradition in Clemens Alexandrinus {Strom, i. p, 
302) the Dactyls did not discover the iron in tin? 
Phrygian Ida, but in the island of Cyprus; and 
others again transfer them to mount Ida in Cn^tc, 
although the ancient traditions of the latter island 
scarctrly contain any traces of early working in 
metal there. (Apollon, llhod. i. 1120; Plin. If. A', 
vii. .57.) Their number appears to have originally 
been three : Celiiiis (the smelter), Damnameneus 
(the hammer), and Acnion (the anvil), (ydiol. ad 
ApolUm. Lr.). I'o these otliers were Mibsequcn^ 
added, such ns beythes, the Phrygian, who in¬ 
vented the smelting of iron (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
p. 3()2), Heracles (Strab. /. c,), and Delas. (Kuseb. 
J*racp. Evavp. x. p. 475.) Apollonius Kllodius 
mentions the hero Titias and Cyllenus as the prin¬ 
cipal Dactyls, and a local tradition of Flis men¬ 
tioned, besidi'S Heracles, Paeonius, Fpimedes, 
.Jasius, and Idas or Aeesidas as Dactyls; but thest; 
seem to have been beings altogether different from 
the Idaean Dactyls, for to judge from their names, 
they must have been healing divinities, (Pans. v. 
7. S 4, 14. S 5, U. § 1, vi. 21. § 5; tStrab. viii. p. 
35.5.) Their number is also stated to have been 
five, ten (live male and five female ones), fifty-two, 
or even om^ hundred. The tradition which assigns 
to them the Cretan Ida as their habitation, de¬ 
scribes them as the earliest inhabitants of Crete, 
and as having gone thither with Mygdon (or 
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Minos) from Phrygia, and as having discovered 
the iron in mount Berocynthns. (Diod. v. 04 ; 

de Nut. l>eor. iii. IG.) With regard to the 
real nature of tlie Dactyls, they seem to be no 
more than the mythical representatives of the di.s- 
coverers of iron and of tlie art of smelting metals 
with the aid of fire, for the importance of this art 
is siillicientl}' great for the ancitmts to ascrilie its 
invention to supernatural bi'ings. Tlui original 
notion of the Dactyls was afterwards extended, 
and they are said to have discovered various 
other things which are useful or pleasing to man ; 
thus they are reported to havi? introduced music 
from Phrygia into (Jreece, to have invented rhythm, 
especially the dactylic rhythm. (Pint, de Mtis. 5; 
Diomedes, p. 474, ed. Putsch ; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
i. p. 3G0.) Tliey were in general looked upon as 
niy.sterious sorcerers, and ari! therefore also de- 
.scribed as the invi'iitors of tlu^ Ephesian incantation 
formulae; and persons when suddenly frightened 
used to pronounce the nanu?s of the Dactyls as 
words of magic power. (Pint, de Far. in Orb. Lun. 
30; conijiare Lobeck, f/c ytA/r w Z)ac////w; Welcker, 
Did Adnehtfl. Trib. p. ] Gg, Ac.) [L. S.] 

DADIS, a writer on agriculture, mentioned by 
Varro. (It. R. i. ]. § ').) 

DAE'DALUS (Aai'SaAoy). 1. A mythical 
personage, under whose name the (Jreek writers 
personified tin* earliest d(!\elopment of the arts of 
sculpture and architecture, especially among the 
Athenians and Cretans. 

Tlumgh li(! is repn’sentod as living in the early 
heroic period, the age ol’ Minos and of Theseus, he 
is not mentioned by Homer, except in one doiibb 
fill passiige. (See bidow.) 

'J’he ancient w'ritms geni'rally represent Dae¬ 
dalus as an Atlienian, of the royal race of the 
Erechtlieidac (Pans. vii. 4. § 5; Pint. Then. Hb) 
Otliers called him a Cretan, on account of the long 
time he Jived in Crete, (Awmu. JdpU. 12; KusUith. 
ad IJovi. JL xviii. .5.02 ; l*a.ns. viii. 53. 3.) 

According to Diodorus, who gives the fullest ac¬ 
count of him (iv. 7G—70), he was the son of 
Mjstion, the son of Eupalamu.s, tlie son of Erech- 
theus. (Comp. Plato, Ion. ]). 553; Pans. vii. 4. 

§ 5.) Others make him the son of Eiipalainns, or 
of Palamaon. (Pans. ix. 3. $ 2; Ilygin, Fab. 30, 
corrected by 274; Suid. *•. v. Tl^pHiKos Upor ; 
Serv. ad Vin/. Avv. vi. 14.) llis inotlier is 
called Alcippe (Ajmllod. iii, 15. § 0), or Iphinoe, 
(Plierccyd. up. Srliol. Soph. OrxL Cot. 4G3), or 
Phrasirnede. (SdiciJ. adR/at. Rep. p. S'29.) He de¬ 
voted himself to sculpture, and made great im- 
jwovements in the art. He instructed his sister’s 
son, Calos, 'J'alus, or Perdix, wdio soon came to 
Kill-pass him in skill and ingenuity, and Daedalus 
killed him through envy. [Pehdjx.] Being 
condemned to death by tlie Areiopagus for this 
murder, he went to Crete, where the fame of his 
skill obtained fur him the friendship of Minos. 
He made the well-known w'ooden cow for Pasi- 
pliati; and wlien Pasiphae gave birth to the 
Minotaur, Daedalus constnicted the labyrinth, at 
(’nossus, in which the monster was kept. (Apollod. 

/. t \; Ovid. AA'/. viii.: tlie labyrinth is a fiction, 
based upon the Egyptian labyrinth, from which 
Diodorus says that that of Daedalus W'as copied 
(i. 97) : there is no proof that such a building ever 
existed in Crete. (Hockh, Cretan i. p. 56.) For 
bis part in tins affair, Daedalus was imprisoned by 
Minos; but Pasiphae released him, and, as Minos 
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had seized all the sliips on the coast of Crete, Dae¬ 
dalus procured wiiij^s for himself and his son 
Icarus (or made them of wood), find fastened them 
on with wax. Daedalus himself ihiw safe over 
the Ai^^ean, hut, as Icarus Hew too near the sun, 
the wax by which his win^s were fastened on w.as 
melted, and he dropped down and was drowm'd 
in that part of the Aegean which was called after 
him the Icarian sea. According to a nion! prosaic 
version ol the story, Pasiphai* furnished Daedalus 
■witli a ship, in which he fled to an island of the 
Aegean, wh(ir<! Icarus was drowned in a hasty 
attempt to land. According to both accounts. 
Da,tidal us fled to Sicily, where he was prctecU*d by 
Cocalus, the king of tlie Sicani, and where ho 
executed many great works of art. YN'lien Minos 
heard where Daedalus had taken refuge, he sailed 
with a great fleet to Sicil}', where he was treach¬ 
erously murdered by C^ocalus or his daughtt'rs. 
(llygin. Fuh. 40, 44.) 

Daedalus afterwards left Sicily, to join lolaiis, 
son of Iphicles, in Ids newl}’^ founded colony in 
Sardinia, and there also hi' executed nian\' great 
works, which were still called AaiSdAeia in the 
.time of Diodorus (iv. JJO), who no doubt refers to 
the Nttrwfks^ which were also attributed to lolaiis. 
(I’seud.-Aristot. de Miruh. Amealt. 100.) Another 
account was, that he fled from Sicily, in conse¬ 
quence of thii pursuit of Minos, and went with 
Aristaeus to Sardinia. (Pans, x. 17. § o.) Of 
the stories which connect him with Egyjit, the 
most important are the statements of Diodorus 
(i. J)l), that he executed works there, that he 
co[)ied his labyrinth from that in Egypt, that thi' 
styli' (/iuO/uoy) of his st:itues Avas the same as that 
of the ancient Egyptian statues, and tliat Daedalus 
liimself was Avorshipped in Egypt as a god. 

The later Oreek writers explained these myths 
after their usual absurd plan. 'J'hus, accord¬ 
ing to I^ucian, Daedalus Avas a great mast<!r of 
astrology, and tauglit the science to his son, Avho, 
soaring above plain truths into transcendental mys¬ 
teries, lost his reason, and Avas drow'ned in the 
abyss of dilllculties. The fable of Pasiphae is also 
explained by making her a pupil of Daedalus in 
a>trology, ;ind the bull is the constellation Taurus. 
Palaephatus exjdains the Avings of Daedalus as 
meaning the invention of sails. (Comp. Pans. ix. 
11. § ;k) If these fables are to be explained at 
all, the only rational interi)retation is, that they 
Avere jioetical inventions, setting forth the great 
improvement Avhich took ])lace, in the mechanical 
as Avell as in the fine arts, at the age of which 
Daedalus is a personification, and also the suji- 
posed geographical course by which the fine arts 
were first introduced into Greece. 

WTien, therefore, we are told of works of art 
which were referred to Daedalus, the meaning is. 
that such works Avere executed at the period when 
.art began to be developed. The exact cluu'jicter of 
the Daedalian ejioch of art will bi; ])(!St understood 
from the statements of the ancient Avriters respect¬ 
ing his Avorka. The following is a list of the works 
of sculpture and architecture which were ascribed 
to him: In Crete, the coav of Pasiphai* and the 
labyrinth. In Sicily, near Megaris, the Colym- 
betiira, or reservoir, from AA'hich a great river, 
named Alabon, flowed into the sea; near Agrigen- 
tum, an impregnable city upon a rock, in which 
was the royal palace and treasury of Cocalus; in 
the territory of Sclinus a cave, in which the v.apour 
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arising from a subterranean fire Avas received in 
such a nmnner, as to form Ji pleasant va})our bath, 
lie also enlarged the summit of mount J'lryx by a 
wall, so as to make a firm foundation for the tem¬ 
ple of Aphrodite. For this same temple he made 
a honeycoml) of gold Avhicli could scarcely be dis- 
tinguislied from a real honeycomb, Diodorus adds, 
that he Avas said to have executed many more 
AA'orks of art in Sicily, which had pcrislied through 
the lapse of time. (Diod. /. c.) 

Several other Avorks of art AA'^ere attributed to 
Daedalus, iu Greece, Italy, Libya, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean. Temples of Apollo atCnjiua 
and Cunme Avere ascribed to him. (Sil. Ital. xii. 
102; Virg. Aew. vi. 14.) In the islands calliid 
Electridae, in the Adriatic, there were said to be 
tAvo stilt lies, the one of tin and the other of brass, 
Avhich Daed.'ilus made to commemorate his arrival 
at those islands during his flight from Minos. 
They Avere the images of himself and of his son 
Icarus. (Pseud.-Aristot. de. Mirah. Anscult. flj ; 
Steph. ilj'z. t!. i'/H\eK7p'iSai vrjcrni.) At Monogissa 
in (’aria there aauis a statue of Artemis ascribed 
to him. (Steph. liyz. In Egypt he Avas said 

to lie the architect of a most beautiful propylaeum 
to the tem}de of Hephaestus at Memphis, for Avliich 
he AA'as reAA'arded by the erection of a statue of 
himself and made by himself, in that temple. 
(Diod. i. .97.) JScylax mentions an altar on the 
coast of Liliya, Avhich Avas sculjtturi'd with lions 
and dolphinti by Dai'dalus. (/Vnp/«.s-, p. ed. 
IIudHon.) The temjde of Artemis Ilritomartis, in 
Cretii, Avas ascribed to Daedalus. (Soliniis, 11.) 
Tliere is a )*assage in Avhich Pausanias mimtions 
all the AA'ooden statues Avhich he lielieved to be the 
genuine Avorks of Dai'dalus (ix. ■10. § 2), namely, 
two in Roeotia, a Hercules at Tlii'bes, respecting 
Avhich there Avas a curious legend (Pans, ix. 11. 

2, JI; Apollod. ii. G. § Ji), and a. Tropiionius at 
Iji'badeia: in (bete, .an Arti'inis liritomaitis at 
Ulus, and an Athena at Cnossiis (the ‘’f 

Ariadne is sjioken of beloAv): at Delos, a small 
terminal wooden statue of Ajihrodite, Avhich Avas 
said to have been made by Daedalus for Ariadne, 
Avho carried it to Delos when she fled Avith The¬ 
seus. Ibuisanias adds, that these Avere all the 
Avorks of Daedalus Avhich remained at his time, 
for that the statue set n{) by the Argiv^es in the 
Ilemeum and that Avhicli Antiphemus had renum'd 
from the Sicanian city, Omjihace, to Gelos, had 
perished through time. (Comp. viii. 4(). § 2.) 
ElseAvhere Pausanias mentions, as works ascribed 
to Daedalus, a folding seat {pi({>pos OKAaHias) in 
the temple of Athena. Polias at Athens (i. 27. $ 1), 
a wooden statue of Hercules at Corinth (ii. 4. ^ ,'j), 
and another on the confines of Messenia and Arca¬ 
dia (viii. J«. f 2). 

I’lie in\’entions .and improv’ements attributed to 
D.aedalus are both artistic and mechanical. He 
Avas the reputed inventor of carpentry and its chief 
tools, the saw, the axe, tin; plumb-line, the auger 
or gimlet, and glue. (Ilesych. .s. v. 'iKdpios; Plin. 
II. N. vii. .5(i; Varro, ap. (Jharis. p. lOG, ed. 
Putsch.) He AA'as said to have been taught the 
art of c.ar]»entry by Minerva. (Hygin. Fab. Jj9.) 
Othi'rs attribute the invention of the saw to Perdix 
or Talus, the nephew of Daedalus. [Pkrdix.] la 
naval architecture, the invention of the mast and 
yards is ascribed to Daedalus, that of the sails to 
Icarus. (Plin./. c.) In statmiry, the improvements 
attributed to Daedalus were the opening of the 
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eyos and of the feet, which had been formerly 
closed ((ry/LiTToSo, (r/ceAri the fi;fui’es 

of Daedalus were called StaSe^Tj/edTa), and the ex¬ 
tending of the Imnds, which had been formerly 
placed down close to the sides (Kadeifiivai koI tcus 
T rXfvpais KtKoWriiiievai, Diod. 1. c.; Suid. s. v. 
Aaidd\ou iroii/ifiara). In consequence of these 
) improvements, the ancient writers speak of the 
statues of Daedalus as ]»eing distinguished bj' an 
expression of life and even of divine inspiration. 
(Paus. ii. 4. § 5 ; Plato, passim, and particularly 
Me,n. p. 97, ed. Steph.; Aristot. PoHt. i. 4 : the 
last two passages seem to refer to autmuata, which 
we know to have been calh^d Du&fafiau imuj/es : 
Aristotle mentions a wood(m bgure. of Aphrodite, 
which was moved by quicksilver within .it, as a 
work Jtscrihed to Daedalus, dc A nun. i. ii. § 9 : 
see furtlier, .lunius, Cutdf. Art. p. 04.) The diffi¬ 
cult passage in Plato {/lipp. Maj. iii. 2R1, d.) is 
rightly explained by Tliierscli, as lieing only com¬ 
parative, and as meant not in dispanigement of 
Daedalus, but in praise of the artists of I*lato’s 
time. The material in wliich the statues of Dae¬ 
dalus were made, was wood. Tin; only ex(u‘ption 
worth noticing is in the passage of Pausanias (ix. 
40. ^ 2), vapd Tovrois Sf | KvaxrerUns} Kcd & 
*Apid5i/rjy "OjUTjpo? iu TXidSi fiv^firiv 

iwoiT^ffaro^ irreipyaarfievoK iffrlv Ctrl X^uicov AiOuv. 
(Comp. vii. 4. § The passjige of Homer is in 
the description of the shitdd of Achilles (//. xviii. 
590—.593): 

’Ev 56 TToiKiWe TTfpiKXvros 

bf€\ov o\6p ttot* 4ui Kvufrty €Vpe?p 

AalSaXos IjffKrjfrev KaXXnrXoKd/JM ’ApidSvp. 

Now the mention of tx group of dancers ns a work 
of Daedalus,— the material, white stone,—the cir- 
cumstanci^ of the poet’s representing Ilepliaestiis 
as copying tlie work of a mortal artist,—^iuid the 
ahsenee of any other mention of Daed.'ilus in Ho¬ 
mer,— all this is, at the least, very suspicious. It 
cannot be exjdained by taking to mean a 

sort of dance wliicli Daedalus invented (rjtrKTjaer)., 
for we mwer hear of Daedalus in connexion with 
dancing(Bdttiger, vl7/(ieM/M7n7c«,4G),and a sufficient 
number of examples can he produced from Homer j 
of darKuv meaning to niul<c or manufacture. Un¬ 
less the passage be an interpolation, the best ex¬ 
planation is, that means simply a place for 

dancing; and, furtluir, it is not improbable that 
AalSaXos may be nothing more than an epithet of 
Hephaestus, who is the great artist in Homer, and 
that the whole mytliological fable in which Daeda¬ 
lus was personified had its origin in the misunder¬ 
standing of this very passage. At all ev<!nt8, the 
group seen by Pausanias at Cnossus, if it really 
was a group of sculpture, must have been the work 
of an artist later than the Daedalian period, or at 
the very end of it. 

From these statements of the ancient writers it 
is not difficult to form some idea of the period in 
the history of art which the name of Daedalus re¬ 
presents. The name itself, like the others which 
are associated with it, such as Eupidamus, implies 
s/d!L 

The earliest works of art, wliich were attributed 
to the gods, were called SalSaXa. Passing from 
mythology to history, we find sculpture taking its 
rise in iilolatry; but the earliest idols were nothing 
more than blocks of wood or stone, which were 
worshipped under the name of some gods. (Paus, 
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f vii. 22. § 3.) The next effort was to express the 
attributes of each particular divinity, which was 
at first done only by forming an image of the head, 
probably in order to denote purely intellectual at¬ 
tributes : hence the origin of terminal busts, and 
the reason for their remaining in use long after the 
art of sculpturing the whole figure had .attained to 
tlie highest perfection. But there were some dei¬ 
ties for the expression of whose attributes the bust 
was not sufficient, but the whole Imiuan figure 
was required. In the earliest attempts to execute 
such figures, wood would naturally be selected as 
the ni.aterial, on account of the ease of working it. 
They were ornamented with real drapery and 
bright colours. It was to such works especiall}^ 
that the name SafSaAa was ujiplied, as we are in¬ 
formed by Pausanias (ix. 3. 4? 2), who adds, that 
they were so called before Daedalus was born at 
Athens. The accuracy and the expression of sucli 
images was restricted not only by the limited skill 
of tlie .artist, but also, as we see so strikingly in 
Egyptian seuljiture, by the religious laws which 
bound him to certain forms. The period repre¬ 
sented by the name of Daedalus w.as that in which 
such forms were first broken through, and the at¬ 
tempt was made to give a natural and lifelike ex¬ 
pression to statues, accompanied, as such a deve¬ 
lopment of any brancli of art ahv.ays is, by a great 
improvement in the meclianics of art. The [au’iod 
when this development of art took [ihice, and the 
degree of foreign infliumcc inqilied in the fables 
.about Daedalus, are vtuy difficult questions, and 
e.annot be discussed within the limits of this arti¬ 
cle. The ancient traditions certainly i)oint to 
Egypt as the source of (Irecian art. (See especially 
Diod. i. 97.) Jhit, without h.aKardiug an opinion 
on this point, wi* may refia’ to ihe J'igyptian and 
Etrusain and earliest Greek anti<]uities, as giving 
some vague idea of what is meant by the Daeda¬ 
lian style of sculpture, 'i'lie remains calhal (\yelo- 
pe.an give a similar notion of the Daedalian .archi¬ 
tecture. The Daedalian style of art continued to 
prevail and improve down to the b(!giniiing of the 
fifth century n. c., and the artists of that long pe¬ 
riod were called Daedalids, and claimed an actual 
descent from Daedalus, according to the well-known 
custom by which art was hcriiditary in certain fa¬ 
milies. This genealogy was carried down as late 
as tlie time of Socrates, who claimed to lie a Dae- 
dalid. Tlie most important of the Daedalids, be¬ 
sides his son Icarus, and his nephew 'J'alus or 
Perdix, were Scyllis and Dipooniis, whom some 
made the sons of Daedalus (Paus. ii. 1.5. § 1), 
Endoeus of Athens (Paus. i. 2f). § 5), Le.archus of 
Illipgium(P.au.s. iii. 17. § f>), and Onatas of Aegina. 
(Paus. V. 25. § 7.) All these, however, lived long 
after the period in which Daedalus is placed. 
Besides Icarus, Daedalus was said to have had a 
son, .lapyx, who founded lapygae. (Strab. vi. p. 
279; Eiislath, ad Dionys. Perieg. 379.) 

A of the Athenian tpvXii Kcxpdiris bore 
the n.amc of AaiSaXiSat. (Mciirs. de Att. Pop. s. v.) 
Feasts called AaiSdActa were kept in different 
parts of Greece. 

2. Of Sicyon, a statuary in bronze, the son and 
disciple of Patrocles, who is mentioned by Pliny 
among the artists of the 95th Olympiad. Daeda¬ 
lus erected a trophy for the Eleians in the Altis 
after a victory over the Lacedaemonians in the war 
which lasted n. c. 401—399. Besides this trophy, 
Daedalus made several statues of atliletes, and 
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some other works. (Paus. vi. 2. § 4 ; 3. §§ 2, 3; 
6. § I, X. 9. § 3; Plin. xxxiy. 8. s, 19. § 15.) 

3. A statuary, born in Bithynia, whose statue 
of Zeus Stratius at Nicomedia was greatly admired. 
(Arrian, ap. Eustaih. ad Dionys, Perieg» 796.) 
Ilcnce he probably lived from the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great downwards. (Thiersch, Epoch, p. 
49.) [P. S.] 

DAETKA (Adeipa or Aatpa), that is, “the 
knowing,” a divinity connected with the Kleusi- 
nian mysteries. According to Puiisanias (i. 38. 
^7) she was a daughter of Oceanus, and became 
by Hermes the mother of Eleusis ; but others 
calhid her a sister of Styx; while a third account 
represents her ns identical witli Aphrodite, Dcme- 
ter, Hera, or Persephone. (Apollon. Khod. iii. 
847; Eustath, afl Jlum. p. 648.) [L. S.] 

DAES (Aans), of Colonae, apparentlj’^ an histo¬ 
rian, who wrote on the history of his native place. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 61*2.) [L. S.] 

DAETONDAS (AatToSi/Sas), a statuary of Si- 
evon, made a statue of the Eleian athlete Theoti- 
imis at Olympia. (Paus. vi. 17. § 3.) Since 
Moschion, the father of TheotimuK, accomiMinied 
Alexander the Great into Asia, Daetondas ]»roba- 
bly flourished from u. c. 320 downwards. [P. S.] 
DAPMACHUS or DEI'MACHIJS (AaVaxos 
or Atji/aoxos), of Plataeae, a Greek historian, 
whose age is determined by the fact, that he was 
sent as ambassador to Allitrochades, the son of 
Androcottus or Sandrocottus, king of India (Strab. 
ii. p. 70), and Androcottus reigned at the time 
when Seleucus was laying the foundation of the 
subseipient greatness of his empire, about n.c. 312. 
(Justin. XV. 4.) This fact at once shews the im- 
]ios8ibility of what Casauhon {ad Diog. lAicrt. i. 1) 
end(‘avoured to pr(»vc, that the historian Ephorus 
had stolon whole passage's from Daimachus’s work, 
since I^phorus lived and wrote before Daimachus. 
I’lie latter wrote a work on India, which consisted 
of at least two books. He had probably ae(|uired 
or at least increased his knowledge of those eastern 
countries during his embassy; but Strabo never¬ 
theless places him at the head of those who had 
circulated false <and fabulous accounts about India. 
(Comp. Athcn. ix. j). 3.04 ; Harpoenit. s. r. lyyv- 
Schol. ad Apollon. J{/io<l. i. .558.) We have 
also mention of a very extensive work on sieges 
{Tro\iopKr]TiKd viropvrjiiara) by 07 )e Daimachus, 
who is probably the same as the author of the 
Indica. If the reading in Stephanus of Hyzantium 
{s.v. AcuceSatficav) is correct, the work on sieges 
consisted of at hiast 35 (Ae) books. (Comp. Eustiith. 
ad Horn. II. ii. 581.) The work on India is lost, 
but the one on sieges may possibly be still con¬ 
cealed somewhere, for Miigius (in Griiter's Far 
Artium^ p. 1330) states, that he saw a MS. of iu 
It may be that our Daimachus is the same as the 
one quoted by Plutarch {CUmijmrat. Solon, cant 
P.uhl. 4) as an authority on the military exploits 
<»f Solon. In another passage of Plutarch {Lysand. 

12) one Laitmudius (according to the common read¬ 
ing) is mentioned as the author of a w'ork irtpl 
fvireSftaf, and modern critics have changed the 
name Lai'machus into Daimachus, and consider 
him to be the same as the historian. In like 
manner it has been proposed in Diogenes Eaertius 
(i. 30) to read Adtpaxos 6 Uharaievs instead of 
AalSaxos 6 IlAoTwwKoy, but these are only con¬ 
jectural emendations. [L.S.! 

DAIPHA.NTUS (Aa/(/>ai'Tos), a Theban, who j 
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was slain at the battle of Mantincia, n. c. 362. 
It is said that Epaminondas, after he had received 
his mortal wound, asked successively for Daiphan- 
tiis and lolai’das, and, when he heard of their death, 
advised his countrymen to make peace. (Plut. 
Apophik Epam. 24 ; Ael. V. II. xii. 3.) [E. E.] 

DATPPnS or DAHIPPUS (AdiirTros), a 
statuary who made statues of athletes (Paus. vi. 
12. § 3, 16. § 4), and a statue which Pliny 
(xxxiv. 8. s. 19. § 28) calls Perixyomenon, for 
which Brotier would reiid irapaXvdpevov. Ho is 
mentioned in two other passages of Pliny {1. c. 
19, 19. § 7), where all the MSS. give Laippus, 
through a confusion between A and A. From 
these two passages it appears that he was a son of 
Lysippus, and that he flourished in the 120th 
OivTupiad. (n. c. 300, and onwards.) [P. S.] 
DA'IjION, a writer on geography and botany, 
who is quoted by Pliny. {II. N. vi. 35, xx. 73.) 
He is mentioned among the forcupi authors made 
use of by Pliny, and must have lived in or before 
the first century after Chiist. [W. A. G.] 
DALMATIUS. rDEi.MATiiTS.] 
DAMAGE'TUS {Aapay-nros). 1. King of 
lalysus in Rhodes (contemporary with Ardys, 
king of Lydia, and Phraortf's, king of Media), 
inarriiid, in obi'dience to the Delphic oracle, the 
daughter of Aristomenes of Mcssenc, and from 
this marriage sprung the family of the Diagoridae, 
who were celebrated for their victories at C)lym})ia. 
[Aristomenes.] The following is their genealogy. 

Aristomenes, 
daughter S|S Damagetus 
(Dingo ras.) 

Dorieus. 

Dnmngetus. 

Diagora s. 


Damagetus. Callipateira. Phereuico. 

A cu si la us. | 1 

Doiieus. Euch'S. Peisoaorirt. 

In this pedigree tlio name of the first Diagoraa 
is inserted by Clavier and Clinton, to supply one 
genemtion, wliich seems to be wanting in Pausa- 
nias. 

2. Of the second Damagetus nothing is known 
but his name. 

3. The third Damagetus was victor in the 

pancratium on the same day on which his brother 
Acusilaiis was victor in boxing. [Diagoras.] 
(Pind. 01. 7, and Schol ; Paus. iv. 24. § 1, vi. 7. 
§§ 1,2; Aelian, V. 11. x. 1; Cic. Tmc. i. 46; 
ciinton. Vast. IIcll. i. pp. 254, 255.) [P. S.] 

DAMAGE'TUS {AapayTjros), the author of 
thirteen epigrams in the Greek Anthology, from 
the contents of some of which his time is fixed at 
the end of the third century ». c. He was in¬ 
cluded in the Garland of Meleager. It is not 
known whether he is the same person ns the 
Ikmiagetus who is cited Stcphamis Byxan- 
tinus (s. V. ’Aktt}). The n.ame is also given by 
the Scholiast to Apollonius Rhodius (i. 224) in the 
furni Demagetus. (Brunck, Anal. ii. 38, iii. 331; 

3 o 
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Jacobs, Anthol. Graec. ii. 39, xiii. 879, 880; 
Fabric. Bihl. Grace, iv. p. 470.) fP. S.] 

DAMA'GORAS {La^a'y6fns\ a Rhodian ad¬ 
miral in the war against Mitliridatcs. After an 
engagement with the king’s fleet, the Rhodians 
missed one trireme, and not knowing whether it 
had been taken by the eiKmiy, they sent out Da- 
magoras with six quick-sailing vessels to search 
for it. Mithridates attacked him with twenty-five 
ships, and iJamagoras retreated, till about sunset 
the king’s fleet withdrew. Damagonis then sailed 
forth again, sunk two of the king’s ships, and 
drove two others upon the coast of Lycia, and in 
the night returned to Rhodes. (Appian, MUhiid. 
25.) fL. S.] 

DA'MALTS (Aa/xoA.ts), the wife of the Athe¬ 
nian general, Chares. She accompanied her hus¬ 
band, and while he was stationed with his fleet 
near Byzantium, slio died. She is siiid to have 
been buried in a neighbouring place, of the name 
of Damalis, and to have been honoured with a 
monument of the shape of a cow. According to a 
mythical tradition, lo on her wandering landed at 
Damalis, and the Chalcedonians erected a bronze 
cow on the spot. (Symeon Mag. de Constant. J*or~ 
phyr, p. 729, ed. Bonn ; comp. Polyb. v. 43.)LL.S.] 
DAMARATUS. [Demaratus.] 
DAMA'RKTK. [Dkm arete.] 
DAMASCK'NUS, JOANNES {'ludvvris Aa- 
liaxTKtivds)^ a voluminous ecclesiastical writer, who 
flourished during the first half of the eighth cen¬ 
tury after Christ, in the reigns of Leo Isauricus 
and Constantine Vll. He was a native of Da¬ 
mascus, whence he derived his surname, and be- ' 
longed to a family of high rank. His oratorical 
powers procured him the surname of Chrysorrhoas, 
but lie was also stigmatized by his enemies with 
various derogatory nicknames, such as Sambaita, 
Mansur, and Arclas. He devoted himself to the 
service of the church, and after having obtoined 
the dignity of pri'sbyter, he entered the monastery 
of St. Saba at Jerusalem, where he sjient the re¬ 
mainder of his life, devoting himself to literary 
pursuits, especially the study of theology. He 
seems to have died, at the earliest, about A. D. 750, 
and his tomb was shewn near St. Saba down to a 
very late period. He is regarded as a saint both 
by«the Creek and Latin churches; the former ce¬ 
lebrates his memory on the 29th of November and 
the 4th of December, and the latter on the Gth of 
May. His life, which is still extant, was written 
by Joannes, patriarch of Jerusalem; but little 
confidence can be placed in it, as the facts arc 
there mixed up with the most incredible stories. 
It is printed in Surius’s Lives of the Saints, under 
the 6th of May. 

All the writers who mention Joannes Damas- 
cenus agree in asserting, that he surpassed all his 
contemporaries as a philosopher and by the exten¬ 
sive range of his knowledge. This reputation is 
sufficiently Bup]iorted by the great number of his 
works which have come down to us, though he 
was extremely deficient in critical judgment, which 
is most apparent in the stories which he relates in 
confirmation of the doctrines he propounds. He 
was a stroiig opponent of those who insisted upon 
removing all images from the Christian churches, 
and upon abolishing prayers for the dead. We 
pass over the several collections of his works, 
as well as the separate editions of single treatises, 
and only refer our readers to the best edition of 
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his works, which was prepared and edited bjr 
Michael le Quien, Paris, 1712, in 2 vols. fob, 
though it is far from containing all the work a 
that are still extJint under his name, and .are buried 
in MS. in the Vcorious libraries of Europe. It con¬ 
tains the following works: 1 . Kf<pd\aia (piAocro- 
0t/cdy or the main points of philosophy and dialec¬ 
tics. 2. Tlepl aiptarfuVy on heresies and their 
origin. 3. ''EKBoais dKpiSiis t'^s dp6od6^ov TriVTcws, 
an accurate exposition of the orthodox faith. 
4. Ilpds Tous 5ia§<£AAovTas rds dylas elxoVoy, 
a treatise against those who opposed the use of 
images in churches. 5. AiStWos irepl dpdov npo- 
vo^fMTos^ tliat is, a confession of faith. 6. Td/xo^., 
i.e. a work ag.ainst the Jacobites and Monophysites 
or Eutychians. 7. Kurd Vlavixaioiv Sid\o7oi;, u 
discourse against the Manicheans. 8. Aid\oyos 
'XapaKyvov kolL XpicrnavoO, a dialogue between a 
Saracen and a Christian. 9. Ilepl Spa/cJvrwi', a 
fragment on dragons. 10. Tlepl dyias rpiddof^ on 
the holy trinity. 11. ITepl toO rpitraylov tf/uyot/^ 
on the hymn entitled Trisagium. 12. riepl rdSn 
dyiuv vrjareiwy^ on fasts. 13. Ilepl reSy oktu rijs 
voyrjptas zn/fOjUOTtuv, on the eight spirits of wick¬ 
edness. 14. ElcrayuyTj Soy/adruv (rroixfi(uir)Sf 
elementary instruction in the Christian dogmas. 
15. Ilcpi avvdtTov <pu(rcws, a treatise directed 
against the Acephalians. 16. Ilf pi ruy iy rtp 
Xpurrf Svo ^fATj/Lidruv Ka\ evepytiuv koL Koiiroiv 
<l>v(riKciv iSiai/idrot', on the twofold will and action 
of Christ, and on the other physical proprtitis. 
17. ’'Eiros dKpiStararov Kara S^foarvyovs aipecrews 
reSy Netrropiayuy^ against the heresies of the Nes- 
torians. 18. A number of fragments on various 
subjects. 19. nairxdAioy^ or a paschal canon. 

20. A fragment of a letter on the nature of man. 

21. A treatise on those who had dii'd in the faith 

of Christ, and on the manner in which their souls 
may be benefited by masses and alms. 22. A 
letter on confession. 23. Aoyos dTroSeiKnicds 
rrepi rwy dy'iwv Kal fffirrvoy fiKoyuv^ an oration on 
the veneration due to sacri'd iinag«!8. 24. An epis¬ 
tle on the same subject, addressed to Theophilus. 
25. Iltpl ruv d^ypuy, on the fi'ast of unleavened 
bretid. 26. An epistle addressed to Zacharias, 
bishop of the Doari. 27. An exposition of the 
Christian faith : it is only in Latin, and a transla¬ 
tion from an Arabic MS. 28. Some poems in 
iambics on sacred subjects. 29. An abridgment 
of the interpretation of the letters of St, Paul by 
Joannes Chrysostomus. 30. Tepd vapdXKriXa, 
sacred parallels, consisting of passjiges of Scripture 
compared with the doctrines of the early fathers. 
31. A number of homilies. (Fabric. liM. Grtutc. 
ix. pp. 682-744 ; Cave, Hist. Lit. i. p. 482, &c., 
ed. London, 1688.) [L. S.] 

DAMASCE'NUS, NICOLATTS (NoedAaos Aa- 
fxaarK-qvds), a famous Creek polyhistor, who lived 
in the time of Herod the (Ireat and the emperor 
Augustus, with both of whom he was connected 
by intimate friendship. He wtis, as his name in¬ 
dicates, a native of Dtunascus, and the son of An¬ 
tipater and Stratonice. His parents were distin- 
I guished no less for their personal character than 
for their wealth, and his father, who was a highly 
esteemed orator, was not only invested with the 
highest magistracies in his native place, but was 
employed on various embassies. Nicolaus and his 
brother Ptolemaeus were instructed from their 
childhood in everything that was good and useful. 
Nicolaus in particular shewed great talents, and 
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even before he attained the age of puberty, he ob¬ 
tained the reputation of being the most accom¬ 
plished among the youths of his age; and at that 
early age he composed tragedies and comedies, 
which met with general applause. But he soon 
abandoned these poetical pursuits, and devoted 
himself to rhetoric, music, niathcniutics, and the 
philosophy of Aristotle. Herod carried on his 
philosophical studies in common with Nicolaus, 
and the amicable relation between the two n)cn 
was strengthened by these common pursuits. In 
B. c. 14, he prevailed upon Herod to interfei-e with 
Agrippa on behalf of the citizens of Ilium, who 
were to be severely punished for liaving been ap¬ 
parently wanting in attention to Agrippa’s wife, 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus. It was about 
the same time that he used his influence with lie- 
rod to prevail upon Agrippa to put an end to the 
annoyances to which the Jews in Ionia were con¬ 
stantly exposed. In a conversation with Herod 
Nicolaus once directed liis attention to the advan¬ 
tages which a prince miglit derive from history; 
and the king, who was struck by the truth of the 
observation, entreated Nicolaus to write a history. 
Nicolaus complied with the rcijnest, and compiled 
a most voluminous work on universal history, the 
accomplishment of which, in his opinion, surpassed 
even the hardest among the labours of Heracles. 
In H. o. 13, when Herod went to Home to pay 
Augustus a visit, he took Nicolaus with him, and 
both travelled in the same vessel. On that occa¬ 
sion, Nicolaus made Augustus a present of the 
finest fniit of the pahn-troe, which Augustus 
htiuceforth called Nicolai^ a name by which that 
fruit was known down to the middle ages. Some 
writers s];)eak of cakes {irXaKovpns) which Nico- 
liius presented to Augustus, but this is evidently a 
mistake. (Suid. «. v. NifcdAaos; Athen. xiv. p.G.W; 
J^lut. St/7)ipos. viii. 4; Isidor. Ori^. xvii. 7; l*lin. 
JT. N, xiii. 4.) When Herod, by his success 
against some Arab chiefs, had drawn upon himself 
the enmity of Augustus, and the latter declined to 
receive any ambassadors, Herod, who knew the 
infliumcc which Nicolaus possessed with the cm- 
jtcror, sent him to negotiate. Nicolaus, by very 
skilful management, succeeded in turning the 1 
anger of Augustus against the Arabs, and in re¬ 
storing the friendship between Augustus and He¬ 
rod. When Alexander and Aristobulus, the sons 
of Herod, wore suspected of plotting against their 
fatluu*, Nicolaus endeavoured to induce the king 
not to proceed to extremities against his sons, but 
in vain: the two sons were put to death, and 
Nicolaus afterwards degraded himself by defend¬ 
ing and justifying this cruel act of his royd friend, i 
On the death of Herod, Archelaus succeeded to 
the throne, chiefly through the exertions of Nici*- 
laus. We have no account of what became of 
Nicolaus after this event, and how long he sur¬ 
vived it. 

l*lutarch {l.c.) describes Nicolaus as possessing a 
tall and slender figure, with a red face. In private 
life, as well as in intercourse with others, he was a 
man of the most amiable disposition : he was mo¬ 
dest, just, and liberal in a high degree; and al¬ 
though he disgraced himself by his flattery and 
partiality towards Herod, he neglected the great 
and powerful at Rome so much, that he is censured 
for having preferred the society of plebeians to 
that of the tiobles. The information which we 
have here given is deriv(>d partly from a life of 
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Nicolaus, written by himself, of which a consider¬ 
able portion is still extant, from Suidas, and from 
Josephus. {Antiq. Jud, xvi. 15,16,17, xvii. 7,11.) 
The writings of Nicolaus were partly po(itica!, 
partly historical, and partly philosophical. With 
regard to his tragedies, we know only the title of 
one, called 'S.uxravis or htaadwtis (Eustath. ad 
Dionys, Periey. 976), but no fragments are extant. 
A considerable fragment of one of his comedies, 
which consists of 44 lines, and gives us a favour¬ 
able opinion of his poetical talent, is preserved in 
Stobaeus. The most important, however, among his 
works were those of an historical nature. 1. The 
first is his autobiographj', which we have already 
mentioned. 2. A universal history, which con¬ 
sisted of 144 books. (Athen. vi. p. 249.) Suidas 
states, that it contained only 80 books, but the 
124th is quoted by Josephus. (Antiq. Jud. xii. 3.) 
The title icrropla KaBoAiKTf^ under which this work 
is mentioned by Suidas, docs not occur elsewhere. 
As far as we can judge from the fragments still ex¬ 
tant, it treated chiefly of the history of the Asiatic 
nations; but whether the 'Aa-ffvpiaKol larroplai of 
which Photius {ItM. Cod. 189) speaks is the same 
os the universal history, or only a portion of it, or 
whether it was a separate work, cannot be deter¬ 
mined with any certainty. The universal history 
was composed at the request of Herod, and seems 
to have been a hurried compilation, in which Ni¬ 
colaus, without exercising any criticism, incorpo¬ 
rated whatever he found related by earlier histo¬ 
rians. 3. A life of Augustus. This work is lost, 
like the rest, with the exception of excerpta which 
were made from it by the command of Consbintinus 
Porphyrogenitus. Tliese cxccrpta shew that the 
author was not much concerned about accuracy, 
and that the biography was more of a eulogy than 
of a history. Siune writers have been of opinion, 
that this biograjihy formed a j)art of tlui universal 
liistory; but there seems to be no ground for this 
hypothesis. 4. A life of Herod. There is no 
express testimony for a separate work of this name, 
but the way in which .Tosephus speaks of the man¬ 
ner in which Nicolaus treated Herod, and defended 
his cruelties, or passed them over in silence, if he 
could not defend them, scjircoly admits of a doubt 
as to the existtmcc* of a sej)arate work on the life 
of Herod. 6. ’Hflwv irapabd^cov orvuayory/i., that is, 
a collection of singidar customs among the various 
nations of the earth. It was dedicated to Herod 
(Phot. DiU. Cod. 189), and Stobaeus has preserved 
many passages from it. Valesius and others think 
th.at these passages did not originally belong to a 
separate work, but were extracted from the uni¬ 
versal history. Of his philosophical works, which 
consisted partly of independent treatises and partly 
of paraphrases of Aristotle’s works, no fragments 
are extant, except a few statements in Simplicius' 
commentaries on Aristotle. The extant fragments 
of Nicolaus wefe first edited in a Latin version by 
N. Cragius, Geneva, 1593, 4to. The Greek ori¬ 
ginals with a Latin translation were first edited 
by H, Vjilesius in his “Excerpta Polybii, Diodori,” 
&c., I’aris, 1634, 4to. The best and most com¬ 
plete edition, with Latin translations by Valesius 
and H. Grotius, is that of J. C. Orelli, Leipzig, 
1804, 8vo. It also contains a good dissertation 
on the life and writings of Nicolaus by the Abbe 
Sevin, which originally appeared in the Mtmoire$ 
de VAcad. des JnscHpt. vi. p. 486, &c. In 1811, 
Orelli published a supplement to his edition, which 
3o 2 
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contains notes and emendations by A. Coray, 
Creuzer, SchweiKiiariser, and others. | Ti. S.] 
DAMA'SCIUS (Aajuda-Kios)^ the Syrian (o 
2v/>os)« of Diunascus, whence he derived ins name, 
the last of the renowned teachers of the Neo-l*la- 
tonic philosophy at Athens, was born towards the 
end of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
His national Syrian name is unknown. He 
repaired at an early period to Alexandria, where 
he first studied rhetoric under the rhetorician 
Theon, and niatheinatics and ])hilo 80 phy under 
Ammonias, the son of Herniens [seep. 146, a.], 
and Isidorus. From Alexandria Damascius went 
to Athens, wliere Neo-l’latonism existed in its 
setting glory under Marinas and Zenodotus, the 
8Ucc(‘Ksors of tlu! celehraU'd Pmclus. He hecame 
a disciple of hotli, and afti'rwards thi;ir aueeessor 
(wlience liis surname of d SidSoxos), and he was 
tlie last wln) taught in the cathedra of I*latonic 
plillosophy at Athens; for in the year !i‘29 the 
einptiror Justinian closed th(‘ lieathen schools of 
philosophy at Athens, and most of the philosophers, 
and among them Damascius, emignited to king 
Chosroe’s of l*ersia. At a latcT time (.^>33), how¬ 
ever, Hamnseii(s appears to hav<i returned to the 
West, sinc” C’hosroes had stipulated in a treaty of 
pcaec that the religion and philosojdiy of tlie in*a- 
then votaries of the I’latonic philosophy should he 
tolerated hy the Byzantine emperor. (Itrucker, 
J/tift. riiilosaph. ii. p. 34o ; Agathias, Srhofast. ii. 
p. 4.0, <.Ve., p. t>7, i^c.) We have no further parti¬ 
culars of the life of Damascius; we only know 
that he did not, after his return, found any school 
either at Atliens or at any other jtlaee, and that 
thus the heathen philosoj)hy ended with its ex¬ 
ternal existence, lint the Neo-Flatonic ideas from 
the school of J’roelus were preserved in the Chris¬ 
tian churcli down to tlic later times of tlie middle 
ages. 

(Only one of Damaseius's numerous writings has 
yet been print'd, namely, “Doubts and .Solutions 
of the first Principles, (*Avop(ai tea} Averets vepl 
rtHv tvpwTuv dpxwt'), which was ]tul)lished (hut not 
complete) hy .1. Kopp, Francof. ]H2H. fivo. In 
this treatise Damascius inquires, as the title inti¬ 
mates, respecting tlie first principle of all things, 
which lie finds to be an unfathonmhlc and unsj)cak- 
ahle divine depth, being all in one, hut undivided. 
The struggles which he makes in this treatise to 
force into words that which is not susceptible of 
expression, have been blamed by many of the 
modem philosophers as barnm suhtilty and tedious 
tautology, but reciuved the just adinimtion of 
others. This work is, moreover, of no small im¬ 
portance for the liistory of })hik)so])hy, in conse¬ 
quence of the great number of notices which it 
contains concerning the elder philosoplicrs. 

The rest of Damascius’s writings are for the 
most part commentaries on works of Aristotle and 
J’lato ; of tlicse the most important are : J. ’Atto- 
ptai Ka\ \6afi5 fls rov nAdron/os Uapixevi^rjv in a 
manuscript at Venice. *2. A continuation and 
completion of Procliis’s commentary on Plato’s 
Parmenides, printed in Cousin’s edition of the 
works of Proclus, Paris, 1327, flvo., vol. vi. p. 25.5, 
&c. We have references to some commentaries of 
Dmnascius on Plato’s Tiinaous, Alcibiades, and 
other dialo^es, which seem to be lost. 3. Of the 
commentaries of Damascius on Aristotle’s works 
we only know of the commentary on Aristotle’s 
treatise “ de Coolo,’’ of which perhaps a fnigment 
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is extant in the treatise vepl rov yewnrov^ pub¬ 
lished by Iriarte {Catal. A/SS. liibl. Ahidrid., i. 
p. 130) under the name of Damascius. Such a 
commentary of Damascius us extant in manuscript 
(vapeKSoK^^ in Aristot. lib. i. de Coclo) is also 
mentioned by Labbeus (liibl. Nov. AISS. pp. 112, 
160). The writings of Damascius irepl ictJ/ijo-ews, 
TftpX rdiroi;, and irepl cited by Simplicius 

in his commentary on Aristotle’s J*hi/sica (fol. 13.9, 
b., 153, a., 183, b.), are perhaps only parts of his 
commentari«!8 on the Aristotelian writings. Fabri- 
cius (liib/f Grace, vol. ii. p. 204) attributes to him 
tlie conijiosition of an eyiitome of the first four and 
the eighth hook of Aristotle’s Pliysica. 4. But of 
inncli greater importance is Daraascius’s biography 
of his preceptor Isidorus (Tori8c6pou /Sios, perhaps 
a jKirt of the <f>i\6(To<j)os iaropla attributed to Da- 
mascius hy Suidas, i. p. 50G), of which Photius 
(Cod. 242, comp. 131) has preserved a considera¬ 
ble fragment, and gives at the Sfime time some im¬ 
portant information respecting tlse life and studies 
of Damn-scius. Tliis liiogniphy appears to liave 
been reckoned b_v the ancients the most important 
of the works of Daniiiseius. 5. Aoyoi napd5o|oj, 
in 4 hooks, of which Photius (Cod. 139) also gives 
an account and specifies the respective titles of 
the hooks. (Comp. Wesfennann, Rcrinn Afirubil. 
AScrijiforeSy Proleg. p. xxix.) Photius praises the 
succinct, clear, and pleasing style of this work ; 
though, ns a (Jiristiaii, lie in oilier respects vidu*- 
iiiently attacks the heathen pliilosojiher and the 
tendency of his writings, G. Besides all these 
writings, there is lastly a fragment of a comnii'n- 
tary on Hippocrates’s “Aphorisms” in a manuscript 
at Munich, which is ascribed to this philosopher. 
(See below.) Tlii^re is also an epigram in the (Iri'i'k 
Anthology (iii. 179, ed. Jacobs, comp. Jacobs, 
mmi. in Anihol. xiii. p. 339) liki'wise ascribed to 
him. For further ])articular8, sc'C Ko]q)'s Prefaci; 
to liis edition of Damascius, irtgl irpdruv 
and P'abrie. /iibl. Grucc. vol. iii. pp. 7.9, 33, 239. 

Among the disciples of Damascius the most iin- 
poitant are Simplieitis, the celebrated commentator 
on Aristotle, and Fulamius. [A. S. j 

DAMA'SCIUS (Aa/iJir/aos), the author of a 
short (Jreek commentary on the Aphorisms of Dip- 
pocrates, first published hy F. R. Dietz in his 
.Srho/ia in IHpjmcr. et Gal., llegiin, Priiss. 1334, 
3vo. 'riiiH Damascius is porlia[»s the same as the 
celebrated Ts’eo-Platoiiic philosopher nieiitioneJ 
above; but tlie matter is quite uncertain. 

[W. A. G.] 

DAMASIPPUS (Aojudo-iTTiros), a Macedonian, 
who after liaving assassinated the members of the 
synedrinm of Phaciis, a Macedonian town, fled 
with his wife and children from his country. Wlieu 
Ptolemy Pliyscon came to Greece and raised an 
army of mercenaries, Damasippus also engaged in 
liis service, and accompanied him to Crete and 
Libya. (Polvh. xxxi. 25.) [L. S.] 

]’)AMAS1PPUS, L. JU'NIUS BRUTUS. 
[BiuTTi's, No. 1,9.] 

DAxMASIPPUS, LICPNIUS. 1. Licinius 
Damasjiths, a Roman senator of the jiarty of 
Ponipev, who was witli king Juba in n. c. 49. 
During Caesar's African war, in k. c. 47, we again 
meet him among the enemies of Caesar. Daraa- 
sippus and some others of his party endeavoured 
with a few ships to reach the coast of Spain, lint 
they were thrown back by a storm to Hippo, 
wbci-c the fleet of P. Sitius was stationed. The 
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ships of the Pompeians were taken and sunk, and 
Daiiiasippus perished with the rest. (Cacs. d& D.C. 
ii. 44; Ilirt. dc IMl. Afr. 9G.) 

‘2. Licinius DAMAsirrus, a contemporary of 
Cicero, who speaks {ad Fam, vii. 23) of liini as a 
lover of statues. In other passages, Cicero, in «. c. 
4.5, speaks of his intention of haying a garden 
from l)amasippus. {Ad Ait. xii. 2.9, 33.) lie aj»- 
pears to have been a connoisseur and dealer in 
ancient statues, and to have purchased and laid 
out gardens for tiu* purpose of selling them again, 
lie is in all probability tlie s,une {K’rson as the 
DaTuasippus who is ridiculed by Horace. {Sat. ii. 
3. 1(), (il.) It ap])ear.H from Ilorac'e tliat lu‘ had 
become a bankrupt in his tra<le as a d«‘aler in 
statues, in consequence of which h<; intended to 
]uit an end to himself; but he was prevented by 
the Stoic StertiniuK, and then turned Stoic himself, 
or at least atfectc'd U) be one by his long bi'ard. 
The I)amasi])pus mentioned by .luvenal {Sat. \iii. 
147,151, 1()7) is undoubtedly a lictitious name, 
under which the satirist ridiculed some noble lover 
of liorses. [ \j. S.] 

hAMASTMS (Aa^ado-rr/s), of Sigeuin, a (.Ireek 
iiistorian, and a contemporary of Herodotus 
and Ilelianicus of Lesbos, with tlie latter of 
whom he is often mentioned. ISuidas even calls 
him a disciple of Ibdlauicus, while Porjihyry 
{<tp. Eiinitb. Fraejt. ICravp, ix. p. 4Ub) states, that 
Ilelianicus borrowed from Daiuastcs and Herodotus 
Bcveml statenumts concerning the manners and 
customs of foreign nations. This latter statement 
lias led some critics to assume, that Porjdiyry 
alludes to a later Hellanicus of Miletus; but there 
i.s no reason for such a supposition, and the simpler 
sohitioii is, that the work of Damastes w'as pub¬ 
lished befoti! that of Hellanicus, or what is more 
likely, that Porph 3 'ry made a blunder. Accord- 
i»ig to Suidas (comp. Eudoc. p, 127), Hainastes 
wrote,— 1. A History of Greece (wegl rwv dr 
‘EAAoSi ycvopdiiau). 2. On the aiu’estors of those 
w ho had biken j>ait in the war .against Troy, and 
3. A catalogue of nations and toAvns {dBvwv Kara- 
Aoyos KoX TTyAew/'), which is probably tlie same 
\v«)rk as tlic one ({noted by Stejihaims of Byzan¬ 
tium (.s. r. vircp6()pfoi) under the simple title of 
■nepl fdvuy. Besides thes(\ a TreptTrAous also is 
mentioned as the work of Damastes \ij Agathe- 
meiiis (i. ]). 2, ed. Hudson), who states, tliat Da¬ 
mastes co])ied from Hecatucus. All these works 
are lost, with the (!Xception of a few insignillcant’ 
fragments, Eratosthenes made great use of them, 
for which he is censured ly Strabo (i. p. 47, xiii. 
}). 583, xiv. p. 884), who set little value upon the 
opinions of Damastes, and charges him with igno¬ 
rance and credulity. From Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus {A. U. i. 72) we learn that Damastes spoke 
of the foundation of Rome. (Comp. Val. Max. 
viii. 13, .few. 6; Pint. Camill. 19; l)ionys. Hal. 
Jtid. de Tlmcifd, y>. 818; Plin. 11. N. Elench. lihh. 
iv. V. vi. vii. and vii. 48 ; Avienus Iluf. dc Ora 
Marti.; Sturz. Frayvi. JlcUanici, p. 14, &c.; 
Ukert, Untersuchung. alter die (Jeogruphic dcs Ilc- 
cataeus und Damastes^ Weimar, 1814, p. 26.) 

Another person of this name is Damastes, tlie 
brother of Democritus the philosopher. (Suid. s. v. 
AtHjJtKpiros; Diog. Laert. ix. 39.) [L. S.] 

DA'MASUS {AdfMffos), of Tralles in Cilicia, is 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 649) among the cele¬ 
brated orators of Tralles. He is surnnmed Scom- 
brus {J^KopSpos)^ and is in all probability the s«inie 
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as the Dainos Sconihros mentioned by Seneca 
{(lottlrov. ii. 14), and may possibly be the same as 
the rhetorician who is also spoken of by S(j- 
neca {Suns. 1; comp. Schott, of/ dwtrow ii. 14) 
under the name of Damaseticus. But nothing 
further is known about him. [L. S.] 

DA'MASUS, whose father's name was Anto¬ 
nins, by extraction a Spjiniard, must have been 
horn ne;ir the hcgiuuing of the fourth century 
(Hieron. de 17m Illustr. c. 103), and upon the 
death of Liberius, in A. n. 366, was chosen bishop 
of Rome. H is election, however, was strenuously 
()p|)osed ly a parh’ who supported the claims of a 
certain Ursicimis or IJrsinns : a tierce strife arose 
hetwven the followers of the rival factions ; the 
praefect Juventius, unable to appease or withstand 
their violence, was compidled to fly, and upwards 
of a hundred and thirty dead bodies were found 
in tlui basilica of Sicininus, which had betm the 
chief 6C(ine of the struggle. Damasus prevailed ; 
his j»ret(“nsions were favoui’ed by the cmpc'ror, and 
his antagonists were banished; but having been 
])(“rmitted to return within a j’ear, fresh disturb¬ 
ances brok(? forth which, although promptly suj)- 
pressed, were renewed from time to time, to the 
great scandal of the chniTh, until peace was at 
length restored by the exertions of the praefect 
I’nietexb'itus, not without fresh bloodslied. While 
these angiy passions were still raging, Damasus 
was impeached of impurity before a ])ublic council, 
and was honourably acquitted, while his calum- 
itiators, the deacons Concordi\is and Calistus, were 
d(!prived of tludr siicred oflice. During the re¬ 
mainder of his career, until his death in a. d. 384, 
he was occupied in waging war against the rem¬ 
nants of the Ariatis in the W'est and in the East, 
in denouncing the heresy of Apollinaris in the 
Roman councils of a . i>. 377 and 382, in advocating 
the cause of Paulinus against Melotius, and in 
erecting two basilicac'. He is cedebrated in the 
history of sacred music from having ordained that 
the psiilins should be regularly chaunted in all 
places of public worship by day and by night, 
concluding in each case with the doxology; but 
his chief claim to tlie gratitude of posterity rests 
upon the circumstance, that, at his instigation, 
SSt. .Jerome, with whom he maintained a most 
steady and cordial friendshij), was first induced to 
undertake the great task of producing a new trans¬ 
lation of the Bible. 

To Daraasus was addressed the famous and most 
important edict of Valentiniau (Cod. Theodos. 16. 
tit. 2. s. 20), by which, in combination with some 
sul)se(]ncnt enactments, ecclesiastics were strictly 
prohibited from receiving the testamentary bequests 
of their spiritual children,—a regulation rendered 
imperative by the shameless avarice displayed by 
too mniiy of the clergy of that period and the dis¬ 
reputable arts by which they had notoriously 
abused their influence over female penitents. Da- 
mnsus himself, who was obliged to give publicity 
to the decree, had not escujied the imputation of 
these hcredipetal prcqicnsities; for his insinuating 
und persuasive eloquence gained for him among 
his enemies the nickname of Auriscalpms {ear- 
tickler) nuiirofiarum. At the same time, while 
the outward pomp and luxury of the church were 
for a while checked, her real power was vastly in¬ 
creased by the law of Valentinian (367) after¬ 
wards enforced and extended by Gratian (378), 
in virtue of winch the clergy were relieved from 
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the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate, and ren¬ 
dered amenable to their own courts alone. 

The extant works of Damasus are : 

I, Seven epistles written between the years 
372 —384, addressed to tho bishops of Illyria, to 
Paulinus, to Acholius and other bishops of Mace¬ 
donia, and to St. Jerome, together with anEpistola 
Synodica against Apollinaris and Timotheus. 
These refer, for the most part, to the controversies 
then agitating the religious world, and are not 
without value as materials for ecclesiastical history. 
The second, to Paulinus, consists of two parts, 
which in some editions are arranged separately, so 
as to make the whole number amount to eight. In 
addition to the above, which are entire, we have 
several fragments of letters, and it is known that 
many have perished. See the “ Epistolac Pontiti- 
cum llomanoniin,” by Constant, Paris, 1721. 

II. Upwards of forty short poems in various 
measures and styles, i-eligious, descriptive, lyrical, 
and panegyrical, including several epitaphs. None 
of these, notwithstanding the testimony of St. .Te- 
roine {/. e.), dictJitod probably by partial friendship, 
are remarkable for any felicity cither in thought 
or in expression. The ruhis of classical prosody 
arc freely disnigarded; we observe a propensity to 
indulge in jingling cadences, thus leading the way 
to the rhyming versification of the monks, and j 
here and there some specimens of acrostic dexte- I 
rity. These piesces were published separately in 
several of the early editions of the Christian poets; 
by A. M. MtU’cnda, Horn. foU 1734; and a selec¬ 
tion comprising his “Sanctorum Elogia” is included 
in the “Opera Vetorum Poctarum Ijatiiiorum" by 
Maittairc, 2 vols. fol. Lond. 1713. 

Among the lost works of this author are to be 
rockoiuul sevenil epistles; a tract de Virginitaie^ in 
which prose and poetry were combined; sumimaries 
in hexameter verse of certain books of the Old and 
New Testament (Ilieron. Epid. ad Eustodi, dc 
Custod. Virgin.), and Acta Alarti/ruia Romanoruni 
Petri Ed'ormtae. et Marccllini (Eginhart. ap. Suri- 
tim., de prohaiis sanett, Hisior. vol. iii. p. 501). 

S<^veral Decrela; a book entitled Liber de Vitis 
PnntificHm Rovumorum ; and all the epistles not 
narnc^d above are deemed spurious. 

The earliest edition of the collected works is 
that prep.arcd by Sarnizanius and published by 
Ubaldinus under the patronage of cardinal Fran¬ 
cesco Barberini, Rom. 4to. 1038. They are con¬ 
tained also in the Bihliotliec. Max. Pairum. vol. iv. 
p. 543, and vol. xxvii. p. 81, and appe.ar in their 
most correct fonn in the Dibliothmi Patrum of 
Galland, vol. vi. p. 321. 

(For the life and character of Damasus, see the 
testimonies and biographies collected in the edition 
of Sarrazanius; Hieron. de Viris. 111. c. 103, Chro¬ 
nic. p. 180, ad Nepot.; Ambros. adv. Symnutch. ii.; 
Augustin./S’em. 49 ; Suida8,.s. n. Ad/aao-os; Amm. 
Marc, xxvii. 3, a very remarkable jwissage. The 
petition of two presbyters opposed to Damasus is 
preserved in the first volume of the works of P. 
Sirmond.—Nic. Antonius, Bihliothec. Vet. Hisjmi. 
ii. 6; Bayerus, Damasus et Laureniius JJispanis 
asserli et vindkati, Rom. 1756 ; Gerbert de Cantu 
et Musk, sacra, i. pp. 44,60,91,242; Fabric. Bibl. 
Med. et Injim. Lat. ii. p. 4; Funccius, do Veget. 
L. L. Senect. cap. iii. § lx., &c.; Tillemont, Mc- 
moires Ecclesiast. vol. viii. p. 386, &c.; Schrbek, 
Kircdiengeschkihte^ viii. p. 122, &c.; Surius, de pro- 
baits sanett. Hist. viii. p. 428.) [W. R.J 
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DA'MEAS (Aapias) or DE'MEAS. 1. A sta¬ 
tuary of Croton, who made a bronze statue of liis 
fellow-citizen, Milo, which Milo carried on his 
shoulders into the Altis. This fixes the artist's 
date at about b.c. 530. (Paus. vi. 14. $ 2.) 

2. Also called Damias, a statuary, bom at Clei- 
tor, a city in Arcadia, was the disciple of Poly- 
cleitus, and was associated with other artists in 
the execution of the great votive offering which 
the Lacedaemonians made at Delphi after the vic¬ 
tory of Aegospotami. (n. c. 405.) Dameas cast 
the statues of Athena, Poseidon, and Lysander. 
(Paus. X. 9. § 4 ; Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19 ; Thiersch. 
Epoclten. p. 276.) [P. S.] 

DAMIA. [Auxksia.] 

DAMIA'NUS (Aapiapos), of Ephesus, a cele¬ 
brated rhetorician and contemporary of Philostra- 
tus, who visited him at Ephesus, and who has 
preserved a few particulars respecting his life. In 
his youth Damianus was a pupil of Adrianus and 
Aelius Aristeides, whom he afterwards followed as 
his models, lie appears to have taught rhetoric in 
his native place, and his reputotion as a rhetorician 
and sophist was so great, that oven when he had 
arrived at an advanced age and had given up rhe¬ 
toric, many persons flocked to Ephesus to have an 
opportunity of conversing with him. He belonged 
to a very illustrious family, and was possessed of 
great wealth, of which he made generous use, for he 
not only instructed gratis such young men as were 
unable to remunerate him, but he erected or restored 
at his own expense several useful and public institu¬ 
tions and buildings. He died at the age of seventy, 
and was buried in one of the suburbs of Ephesus. 
It is not known whether he ever published any 
scientific treatise on rhetoric or any orations or 
declamations. (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 23; Suid, 
s. r. Aaptav6s; Eudocia, p. 130.) [L. S.] 

DAMIA'^NUS {Aapiavos), a celebrated saint 
and martyr, who was a physician by profession 
and lived in the third and fourth centuries after 
Christ. He is said to have been the brother of 
St. Cosmas, with whose name and life his own is 
commonly associated, and whose joint history ap¬ 
pears to have been as follows. They were bom 
in Arabia: their father’s name is not known, 
their mother’s was Theodora, and both aro said to 
have been Christians. After receiving an excel¬ 
lent education, they chose the medical profession, 
as being that in which they thought they could 
most benefit their fellow men; and accordingly 
they constantly practised it gratuitously, thus 
earning for themselves the title of ’Avdpyvpoi, by 
winch they are constantly distinguished. They 
were at last put to death with the most cruel tor¬ 
tures, in company with several other Christians, 
during the persecution by Diocletian, a. d. 303— 
311. Justinian, in the sixth century, built a 
church in their honour at Constantinople, and an¬ 
other in Pamphylia, in consequence of his having 
been (as he supposed) cured of a dangerous illness 
through their intercession. [Cosmas.] [W.A.O.] 
DAMIA'NUS HELIODO'RUS. [Hklio- 

DOKUS.] 

DA'MIO, afreedman and servant of P. Clodius, 
who in B. c. 58 prevented Pompey from leaving 
his house and from assisting Cicero. ( Ascon. in 
Milan, p. 47, ed. Orelli.) It is uncertain whether 
he is the same as Vettius Damio, into whose house 
Cicero fied from the persecutions of tho Clodian 
party. (Cic. ad Ait. iv. 3.) [L. S.] 
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.• BA'MION or DAMON, a phj'sician mentioned 
among the foreign authors used by Pliny in his 
Natural History, who must therefore have lived in 
or before the first century after Christ. (Plin. 
JJ. N. XX. 40, xxiv. 120, Index to book vii.) He 
is also quoted by Plinius Valeriaiius. {De He Med. 
iii. 20.) [W.A.G.] 

DAMIPPUS (Adfiiinros). ]. A Laccd.'iemo- 
nian, who lived at the court of Hieronymus of 
Syracuse. When the young and undecided king, 
on his accession, was beset on all sides by men who 
advised him to give up his connexion with the 
Homans and fonn an alliance with Carthage against 
th(‘in, Damippus wjis one of the few in the king’s 
council who advised him to uphold the alliance 
with Romo. A short time afterwards he was sent 
by the Syracusans to king Philip of Macedonia, 
but was mad(! prisoner by the Roman fleet under 
Alarcellus. ]<]fiicydes wjis anxious to ransom him, 
and as Marcellus himself wanted to fonn connex¬ 
ions with the Actolians, the allies of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, he njstored Damippus to freedom. (Polyb. 
vii. a ; Liv. xxv. 23.) 

2. A Pythagorean philosopher, to whom sofhe 
MSS. attribute the fragment irepl irpopolas Ka\ 
dyadijs rvxv^i which is preserved in Stobaeus, and 
is more commonl)’^ ascribed to Criton of Aegac. 
(Gale, A/y/Ao/. p. 698.) [L. S-] 

DAMIS (Ad/i/s, Adfxis). 1. A Messenian, 
who was one of the competitors for the throne of 
Messenia on the death of Euphaes, when Aristo- 
demus was elected, about m. c. 729. On the 
death of Aristodemus (about H. n. 723), Damis 
was chosen geinjral with supreme power, but with¬ 
out the title of king. He failed, however, to re- 
stonj the falhm fortunes of Ins country, and on his 
death, which took place soon after, Mess(mia sub¬ 
mitted to the Lacedaemonians. (Pans. iv. 10,13.) 

2. An Athenian, son of Jeesias, was sent by his 
countrymen to intercede with the Romans on be¬ 
half of the Actolians, jj. c. 189, and is said to 
have been very instrumentjil, through his eloquence, 
in obtaining peace for the latter. (Polyb. xxii. 
14.) He is called Leon by Livy (xxxviii, 10; 
comp. XXXV. .50.) 

3. An Epicurean, introduced several times by 
Lucian as an irreligious and profligate man. He 
appears to be the same who is spoken of {Dud. 
Mori. 27) as a wealthy Corinthian, and who is said 
to have been poisoned by his own son. Ilarles 
however supposes, that the Damis in question may 
have been a fictitious character. {Ad Fabric. BiU. 
Grace, vol. iii. p. U02, and the passages of Lucian 
there referred to.) 

4. An Assyrian, who lived at Nineveh, where 

he became acquainted with Apollonius Tyanaeus 
[see p. 242, b.], whom he accompanied in his 
travels. Of these he wrote an account, in which 
he included also the discourses and prophecies of 
his master. This work seems to have been the 
basis of the life of Apollonius by Philostratus. 
The style of it shewed traces of the author’s coun¬ 
try and of his education among barbarians. (Suid. 
s. V. Adixis ; Voss, de Hist. Grace, p. 250, ed. 
Westemiann, and the authorities there referred 
to.) [E. E.1 

DAMO (Attjuw), a daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, who is mentioned by larablichus {Vit. 
Pyptag. c. 28), but chiefly known to us from an 
epistle of Lysis, a Pythagorean, to one Hippasus 
or Hipparchus, quoted by Diogenes Laertius (viiL 
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42). In this we read that Pythagoras entrusted 
his writings to the care of Damo, and strictly for¬ 
bad her to give them to any one. This command 
she strictly observed, although she was in extreme 
poverty, and received many requests to sell them ; 
‘‘for,” he adds, “ she thought her father’s precepts 
more precious than gold: and this she did although 
a woman.” Hut the genuineness of this last un¬ 
gallant appendage is denied by Menage. {Uistoria 
Mulieruin Philosopharum., c. 94.) The above com¬ 
mand of Pythagoras was delivered to her in writ¬ 
ing, and this document she gave when dying to 
her daughter Hismlia. [G. E. L. C.] 

DAMO'CIIARIS {Aafioxapis)^ a grammarian 
of Cos, the disciple of Agathias, lived at the end of 
the fifth and the beginning of the sixth centuries 
after Christ. He is the author of four epigrams in 
the Greek Anthology. In an epignim by l*aiilus 
Silentiarius (81), he is called ypanfiaTiKrjs Ufril 
Pdais. There is another epigram {dStenr. 3.59) on 
a certain Damocharis who repaired the damage 
which Smyrna had siiflcred from an earthquake. 
It is not known whether this is the grammarian, 
about whose time, however, many earthquakes are 
known to have happened. (Brunck, Anal. iii. 
69; Jacobs, An//t. Grace, iv. 39; xiii. 881; 
Fabric. BtU. Grace, iv. 470.) [P. S.] 

DAMOCLES (Ao/iokA^s), a Syracusan, one of 
the companions and llatterers of the older Diony¬ 
sius, of whom a well-known anecdote is related by 
Cicero. Damocles having extolled the great felicity 
of Dionysius on account of his wealth and power, 
the tyrant invited him to try what his happiness 
really was, and placed him at a magnificemt ban¬ 
quet, surrounded by every kind of luxury and en¬ 
joyment, in the midst of which Damocles saw a 
iii^ed sword suspended over his head by a single 
horse-hair—a sight which quickly dispelled all his 
visions of happiness. (Cic. 7W. v. 21.) The same 
story is also alluded to by Horace. {Carni. iii. 

1. 17.) [E. 11. H.] 

DAMO'CRATES or DEMO'CRATES (Aa/io- 
Kpar-qs or Arj/iOfcpaTT;?), SERVl'LlUS, a Greek 
physician at Romc! about the beginning or middlo 
of the first century after Christ, who may perhaps 
have received the praenomen “ Semlius" from his 
having become a client of the Sorvilia gens. Galen 
calls him dpiaros larpAs {De Ther. ad Pis. c. 12. 
vol. xiv. p. 260), and Pliny says {H. H. xxv. 49), 
he was ” e primis medentium,” and relates {H. H. 
xxiv. 28) his cure of Considia, the daughter of 
M. ServiliuB. He wrote several phannaccutical 
works in Greek iambic verse, of which there only 
reniiun the titles and some extracts preserved by 
Galen. {De Compos. Aledicam. see. Dicos. v. 5, 
vii. 2, viii. 10, x. 2, vol. xii. p. 890, vol. xiii. pp. 
40, 220, 350 ; Do Compos. Medieam. sec, Gen. i. 
19, V. 10, vi. 12, 17, vii. 8, 10, 16, vol. xiii. pp. 
455, 821, 915, 940, 988, 996, 1047; De A^itid. 
i. 15, ii. 2, &c. 15, vol. xiv. pp. 90, 11.5, &c. 191.) 
These have been collected together and published 
by C. F. Ilarles, Bonn, 1833, 4to. Gr. and Lat, 
with notes and prolegomena. It is believed that 
only the first part (consisting of thirty-five pages) 
has yet appeared, of which there is a review by 
Hermann in the T^eipz. Lit. Zeit. 1834, N. 33. 
(C. G. Kuhn, Addiiam. ad Eknch. Medicor. Vet, 
a J. A. Fahricio in “ BU/l. Gr.” exhibit, fascic. v.; 
Choulant, Handb. der BucUerkunde fur die Aeltere 
Medicin.) [W. A. G.] 

DAMO'CRITUS {AapSKpiros). 1. Of Calydon 
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in Aetolia, was stratop^us of the Aetollans in n. c. 
200, and in the discussions as to whotlier an 
alliance should be fonned with the Romans, Daino- 
critus, who was bclicvcM] to have Ixurn bribed by the 
Macedonian king, opposed the party inclined to 
negotiate with Rome. 'J’he year after this ho was 
among the ambassadors of the various flreck states 
that went to Rome. In n. r. 103 he was sent by 
the Aetolians to Naliis, the tyrant of Sparta, whom 
he urged on to make war against the R<»mans. 
The year after, when T. Quinctius Flamininus went 
himself to Aetolia, to make a last atU'Uipt to win 
them over, Damocrittis not only oj>poK»‘d him along 
with the majority of his countrymen, but insulted 
him by saying that he would soon settle all dis¬ 
putes on the banks of the Tiber. Rut things turned 
out differently from what he expected: in B. r. 
191 the Aetolians W('re defeati'd at 11 eracleiii, near 
mount Ootii, and Damoeritus fidl into the hands of 
tlie Romans. He and the other leaders of the 
Aetolians wcire escorted to Rome by two cohorts, 
and he was imprisoned in the Lautumiae. A f(;w 
days before tin; ceh'bration of the triumydi, which 
he was intended to adorn, he (*scaped from his 
prison by night, but finding that lie could not 
t!3cape the guards who pursued him, he threw him¬ 
self upon his own sword and thus put an end 
to his life. (Liv. xxxi. 32, xxxv. 12, 33, xxxvi. 
24, xxxvii. 3, 4h‘; Polyb. xvii. 10, xxii. 14; 
Appian, dc livh. Sp\ 21; Rrandstiiter, Die Uesch. 
des Aotul. Latuion^ P* t^c.) 

2. An Achaean and a friend of Diaeus, whom 
he assisted us iniicli as he could in hurrying his 
countrymen into tin? fatal war with Rome, which 
ended in the dehtnietion of Corinth. (Polyb. xl. 
4.) Respecting a tliird Damoeritus, see Demo- 
ciUTiis in fin. 5^-1 

DA MO't.’RITCS (Aa/iJ/fptTo.y), a Oreek histo¬ 
rian of uncertain date, wlio, according to SuidaB(tf.r.) 
wrote two works, one on the drawing up of armies, 
and the other on the .lews, of whom he related 
that they worshipped the luiad of an ass, and that 
every seventh ye.'ir they sacrilieed to their god 
some foreigiUM’ who had fallen into their hands. 
Kiidocia (|). 12{i) further attributes to him Aidio- 
iarapiav Kat d\Aa, but nothing further is 
known about him. [L. S. ) 

DAMU'CRITUS or DKMO'CRITUS (Aa//o'- 
/fgiToy, ATjjUOK/nToy). 1. A statuary, born at Si- 
cyon, was a pupil of Pison, the pu[Hl of Ainphiou, 
tile pupil of Ptolichus, the pupil of Critias of 
Athens, He probably fiourished, therefore, about 
the lOOth (Jlympiad, (n. e, ,3f{().) There was at 
Olympia a statue by him of llippus (or llippon), 
an Kleian, who was victor in boxing among the 
boys. (Pans. vi. 3. j 5 2.) Pliny mentions a Demo- 
i ritus, who made statues of philosophers, (xxxiv. 
Jl. K. 1.0. § 28.) 

2. A chaser of the silver goblets which were 
called Rhodian. (/\th. xi. p. 500, b.) [P. S.] 

DA.MO'tJMRON (Aa/uoyepan^), a (ireek writer 
on agriculture, concerning whom nothing at all is 
known, although fifteen extracts from his work 
are still extant in the Geoponica. j L. S.] 

D.VMON (Ad;uwj/). 1. An Athenian, who 
joined his countryman Pliilogenes in supplying 
ships to the Phocians and leading them into Asia 
at the time of the Ionian migration. These were 
the settlers by whom I’hoeaea was founded. (Pans, 
vii. 2, 3; comp. Herod, i. 14G; Strah. xiv. p. (J33.) 

2. A Pythagorean, and fricud of i'ythiiis or 
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Phiiituis, who was a member of the same sect. 
Wlnm the latter was condemned to die for a plot, 
against Dionysius I. of Syracuse, he asked leave 
of the tyrant to depart for the purpose of arranging 
his domestic affairs, promising to find a friend 
W'ho would be pledge for his appearance at the 
time appointed fur his punishment. To the sur¬ 
prise of Dionysius, Damon unhesitatingly offered 
hiiubelf to be put to death instead of his friend, 
should he fail to return. Phintias arrived just in 
tiiiH* to redeem Damon, and Dionysius was so 
struck with this instance of firm friendship on both 
sides, that he ]i!irdoned the crimimil, and entreated 
to he admitted as a third into their bond of bro¬ 
therhood. (Diod. X. Fratfm. 3; I.'imblich. Vit. 

33; Cic. de O/K iii. 10, Tusc, Quaest. v. 22; 
V'al. Max. iv. 7, Krt. 1.) 

3. A youth of Chaeroneia and a descendant of 
th(? ,se<‘r IVripolt.'is, by wl)ose name he was .also 
called. Having been insulted with a degrading 
jn'oposal by a Roman ofiicer who was wintering at 
('h.acroneia, lie engagtid in his cause a body of his 
companions, assassiuati'd the Roman, .and fil'd 
with his adherents from the city. 'J'lu* C’haero- 
ncaus, al.armcd for the cmisetiucnccs, condemned 
him to death; but Damon continuing to defy them 
successfully, and to ravage their lands, the council 
deeoycid him back by fair promist's, and had him 
murdered. Jt was said, that in the vapour-hath 
wJiere In; w.as killed strangi; sights were long seen 
and stmuge sounds beard. (Pint. Cim, 1.) [P. K.J 

DAMUN (Adfiuy). 1. Of Athens, a cele¬ 
brated mnsiciun and sophist. He w.as a pupil 
of Lamprus and Agathocles, and the teacher of 
Pericles, with whom he lived on the most intiin.ate 
terms. Socrates also, who esteemed him very 
liighly, is s.aid to liave profited by his instruc¬ 
tions. (Cic. de Oral. ii. 33; Pint. Fericl. 4 ; 
Diog. Luert. ii. 19.) Damon w.as no ordinary 
in.aii. 11 is penetration and acumen arc }Mirti(.'nlarly 
extolled by Plato in his work on the Republic, 
and he had cultivated his iiitelleetnal jiowers by 
constant intercourse with the most distinguished 
men of his time, such as Prodicus and others. 
His iiifllienee in politictil affairs was very great. 
In his old age he was banished from Athens, pro- 
bahl}'^ on account of the part he had taken in poli¬ 
tics. Damon maintained, that simplicity was the 
highest law of music, and that it had a very inti¬ 
mate coiuuixion with morality and the develop¬ 
ment of man’s nature. (Plat.p. 197, d., 
Ak'ibuuL ]». 118, de liep. iv. p. 424, c., iii. p. 400; 
Pint. AristkI. 1 ; com[)are (Irocn van Prinsteres; 
Pium)^KHjraphia /Va/ow/m, pp. 18G—188.) 

2. A writer of proverbs, generally called Demon. 
[Demon.] [A. S.] 

DAM()N (Acijuwv). 1. Of Cyrene, a Greek 
author of uncertain date, who wrote a work on the 
philosophers twe ^iKoa6<puifj Diog. Laert. 

i. 40). 

2. Of Ryz.'intium, wrote a work on his native 
place, from which an extract is quoted by Aelian. 
( V. //. iii. 14 ; comp. Athen. x. p. 442.) Pliny (77. 
N. vii. 2) speaks of a Damon Avho scorns to have 
written on Aothiopia. [L. S.] 

DAMO'PHYLE (Aafio<^u\T?), a lyric puctesB 
of Pamphylia, was the pupil and companion of 
Sappho (about Gll b. c.). Like Sappho, she in¬ 
structed other damsels. She composed erotic 
poems and hymns. The hymns which were sung 
tu Artemis at Perga were said to have been com- 
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posed by her after the manner of the AeoHans and 
Painphylians. (Philost. Vit. Jpollm. i. 30.) fP. S.] 
J)AM(yPIiniUSorI)KMO'PniLUS,a painter 
and modeller (who, with Oorgasus, embel¬ 
lished the temple of Ceres by the Circus Maximus 
at Rome with works of art in both departments, 
to which was affixed an inscription in Greek 
verses, intimatinj^ that the works on the right 
were by DamophiUis, those on tlie left by Gorgasus. 
(Piin. XXXV. 12. s. 45.) This temple was that 
of Ceres, Liber, and Libera, which was vowed by 
the dictator A. Postumius, in his battle; with the 
Latins, u. c. 40G, and was dedicated by Sp. Cassius 
Viscellinus in n. c. 403. (Dionys. vi. 17, 04 ; Tjic. 
.i/oi. ii. 40.) See JDemoi'IIILUS. [P. S. | 

DAMO'PHlLtJS (AttjadcpiAov), a philosopher 
and Bopliist, was brought up by Julian, who was 
consul under the emperor Marcus. His writings 
wen; very nnmerous ; the following were found in 
the libraries by Suidas; 1. 4>iAdfc’igAoy, the first 
book of which was upon books worth having {vepl 
d^ioKTrjroiv jStSAiwe), and was addressed to Ijoilius 
Maximus ; 2. On the Lives of the Ancients (wepl 
/3iwj/ dpxctitav ); and very many others. (Suid. 

r. ; Voss. JJisL (Jraec. pp. 2(i0, 270, ed. VVes- 
tennann.) [P. S.] 

DA'MOPIION a sculptor of Mes- 

sem‘, was the only Messeiiian artist of any noU;. 
(Pans. iv. 31. $ fi.) His time is doubtful, lleyne 
and WTiiekelmann place him a little later than 
Pliidias; Quutreinere d(; Quincy from n. c. 340 to 
li. c. 300. Sillig {Catal. Art. n.v. Dcinojihon) ar- 
gue.s, from the fact that lie adorned M«*hsenc and 
Megalopolis with his chi(!f works, that he lived 
about the time when hlesseiie was rt;ston!d and 
Megjilopolis wtis built, (n. c. 37‘J—370.) Pausa- 
nias mentions the following works of Dainophon : 
At Aegius in Achaia, a statue of Lucina, of wood, 
except the face, hands, and toes, whicli were of 
Pentidic marble, and were, no doubt, the (nily 
purls uncovered : also, statues of llygeia and As- 
clejiius ill the slirine of Plileithyia and Asclepius, 
beui'ing the artist’s name in an iambic line on the 
buse : at Mes.sene, a statue of the Mother of the 
Gods, in Parian marble, one of Artemis Laphria, 
and several marble statues in the temple of Ascle- 
pius; at Megalopolis, wooden statues of Hermes 
and A})hrodite, with i'aces, hands, and toes of mar¬ 
ble, and a great monolith group of Despocna (*. e. 
Coni) and Demeter, seatiid on a tlirone, which is 
fully descriljed by Pausanias, lie also repaired 
Phiduus’s colossal statue of Zeus at Olympia, the 
ivory plates of which had become loose. (Puus. iv. 
31. §§ 5, (), 8, viii. 31. §§ 3, 5, 37. § 2.) fl’-S.] 
DAMOSTRA'TIA (Aafwa-rparla), a courtezan 
of the emperor Commodus, who subsequently be¬ 
came the wife of Cleander, the favourite of the em¬ 
peror. (Dion Cass. Ixxii. 12; Ci.EANDEa.) [L. S.] 
DAMO'STRATUS (j^a/udarpaTos), a person 
whose name appears in the title of an epigram in 
the Greek Anthology (Brunck, AuuL ii, 259; 
Jacobs, A/itk. (Jniec, ii. 235), AapoffTpaTov ava- 
6rip.a Tois vvfKpais^ but whether he was the author 
of the epigram, or the person who dedicated tlic 
statue to the nymphs, on which the epigram wjis 
inscribed, docs not appear. Rciske supposed that 
lie might be the same person as Demostnitus, a 
Roman senator, who wrote a poem on fishing 
(dAieuTiKd), which is often quoted by the ancient 
writers, and w'ho lived in the first century after 
Ciiribt. (Jacobs, AiUk Grace, xiii. 881 ; Fabric. 
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Dill. Grace, iv. p. 47L cd. Ilarles, xiii. p. 138, 
old. edit.; Dkxio.stkatus.) [P. S.] 

DAM(/TBIjKS (AttjUOTeArjs). 1. A Spartan, 
through whose treachery, according to one account, 
Cleomeiie.s was defeated by Antigonus ut the but¬ 
tle of Sellasia, b. c. 222. (Phy larch, ap. Pint. 
Cleom. 28 ; comp. Polyb. ii. G5, iVc.) Dumoteles 
is said in Plutarch to have had the office of com¬ 
mander of the Crypteia (see iJict. of Ant. s. r.), 
which would qualify him for the service of recon¬ 
noitring assigned to him by Cleomenes before the 
engagement. 

2. An Actolian, was one of the ambassadors 
whom his countrymen, by the advice of the Athe- 
iii.'ins, s(;nt to Rome in n. c. 190 to negotiate ivith 
the senate for peace. lie returned in the ensuing 
year without having accomplished his object. M. 
Fulviu.s, the consul, having crossed over from Italy 
against them, tin; Aetolians once more despatched 
Damoteles to Ibune; but, having ascertained on 
his arrival at Lciicas that h'ulviiis was on his nay 
through ]<lpciru8 to besiege Ambmcia, he thought 
tlie embassy hopeless, and returned to Aetolia. 
We hear of him again among those wlio came to 
Fulvius at Ambnicia to siu; for jieace, which was 
granted by the consul and afterwards ratified by 
the senate. {Damis, No. 2.] (Polyb. xxi. 3, xxii. 
8, 9, 12, 13; Liv. xx.xviii. 8.) [E. E. 1 

DAMO'XENDS (Ao/iofej'os) was an Athenian 
comic poet of the lu^w comedy, and perhaps partly 
of the middle. Two of his plays, entitled Sdyrpo- 
<{fot and ‘EavTOv vevdwy, are mentioned by Athe- 
nacus, who ijuotes a long passage from the former, 
and a few lines from the latter. I'ilsewdiere he 
calks him, less correctly, Deinoxenus. 4’he longer 
fnigment was first puhlislied, with a Latin version, 
by Hugo (.Jrotius, in bis Knvcrpta ex Trapoediis i t 
(Jomoediis L'mm‘.v, I’m*. 1G2(!, 4lo, (Atii. i. 
p. L'l, b., iii. p. Ifil, f., xi. p. 4G9, a.; Suid. .v. v. ; 
Eudoc. p. 131 ; Meim‘ke, Jlisi. Vrii. Com. (IruiT, 
i. j). 484, Ac., iV. p. 529, Ac., }>. 843, &c.) [ P. S. J 
DANAE (Aamrj). See Acnisius. Wt; may 
add here the story w'liicli we meet with at a later 
time in Italy, and according to which Danai; went 
to Italy, built the town of Ardi;a, and married 
Pilumnus, by whom she bi-came the mother of 
Daunus, the ancestor of 'J’urnus. (Viig. Am. vii. 
372, 409, with Servius's note.) [L. S.] 

DANA'IDICS (Aara'iSev), tlie fifty daughters of 
Danaiis, whose names are given by Ajiollodorus 
(ii. ]. § 5) and Hyginus (I'ah. 170), though they 
are not the sanu; in both lists. They were be¬ 
trothed to the fifty sons of Aegyptus, but wen; 
compelled by tbifir father to promise him to kill 
their husbands, in the first night, with the swords 
which he gave them. They fulfilled their promise, 
and cut oil’ the heads of their husbands with the ex¬ 
ception of H ypermnestra alone, who was married to 
Lynceus, and who spared his life. (Pind. A^em. x.7.) 
According to some accounts, Amymone and Rerbyce 
also did not kill their husbands. (Schol. ud Pind. 
PyUi. ix. 200; Eustath. ad Diovya. Perity. 805.) 
Hypermnestra was punished by her father with im¬ 
prisonment, but was afterwards restored to her 
husband Lynceus. 'J'he Dannides buried the corpses 
of their victims, and were purified from their crime 
by Hennes and Athena at the command of Zeus. 
Daiiatis afterwards found it difficult to obtain hus¬ 
bands for his daughters, and hi; invited men to 
public contests, in which his daughters were given 
as prizes to the victors (Pind.ix. 117.) 
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Pindar mentions only forty-eight Danaides as hav¬ 
ing obtained huBbands in this manner, for liyperm- 
nestra and Amymone arc not included, since the 
former was already married to Lynccus and the 
latter to Poseidon. PauKanias (vii. 1. § 3. Comp, 
iii. 12. § 2; Herod, ii. 98) mentions, that Auto¬ 
mate and Scaea were married to Architeles and 
Archander, the sons of Achacus. According to 
the Scholiast on Kuripides {flecuh. 886), the Da¬ 
naides were killed by Lynceus together with their 
father. Notwithstanding their purification men¬ 
tioned in the earlier writers, later poets relate that 
the Danai'dos were punished for their crime in 
Hades by being compelled everlastingly to pour 
Water into a vessel full of holes. (Ov. Met. iv. 462, 
Heroid. xiv.; Horat. (Urm. iii. 11. 25 ; Tibull. i. 
8 . 79; Hygin. Fai). 168 ; Serv. ad Aen. x. 497.) 
Strabo (viii. p. 371) Jind others relate, that Danalis 
or the Danaides provided Argos with water, and 
for this reason four of the latter were worshipped 
at Argos as divinities ; and this may possibly be 
the foundation of the story about the i»unishment 
of the Danaides. Ovid calls them by the name of 
the Helides, from their grandfather, llelus; and 
Herodotus (ii. 171), following the tales of the 
Egyptians, says, that they brought the mysteries 
of Demetcr Thesmoplioros from Egypt to Pelopon¬ 
nesus, and that the Pelasgian women there learned 
the mysteries from them. [L. S.] 

DANAUS (Aavads)^ a son of Delus and An- 
chiuoe, and a grandson of Poseidon and Libya. 
He was brother of Aegyptus, and father of fifty 
daughters, and the mythical ancestor of the Danai. 
(Apollod. ii. 1, § 4, &c.) According to the com¬ 
mon story he was a native of Chemnis, in the 
Thebais in Upper Egypt, and migrated from 
thence into Greece. (Herod, ii. 91.) Belus had 
given DanaUs Libya, while Aegyptus had obtained 
Arabia. Danaus had reiuson to think that the 
sons of his brother were plotting against him, and 
fear or the advice of an oracle (Kustath. ad Horn. 
p. 37), induced him to build a large ship and to 
embark with his daughters. On his flight he first 
landed at Rhodes, where he set up an image of 
Athena Lindia. According to the story in Hero¬ 
dotus, a temple of Athena was built at Lindus by 
the daughters of DanaUs, and according to Strabo 
(xiv. p. 654) Tlcpolemus built the towns of Hin¬ 
dus, lalysus and Cameirus, and called them thus 
after the names of three Danaides. From Rhodes 
DanaUs and his daughters sailed to Peloponnesus, 
and landed at a place near Lerna, which was after¬ 
wards called from this event Apobathmi. (Pans, 
ii. 38. § 4.) At Argos a dispute arose between 
DanaUs and Gelanor about tlie government, and 
after many discussions the people deferred the de¬ 
cision of the question to the next day. At its 
dawn a wolf rushed among the cattle and killed 
one of the oxen. This occurrence was to the 
Argives an event which seemed to announce to 
them in what manner the dispute should tcnuinati;, 
and DanaUs was accordingly made king of Argos. 
Out of gratitude he now built a sanctuary of 
Apollo Lycius, who, as he believed, had sent the 
wolf. (Pans. ii. 19. § 3. Comp. Serv. ad Aen. iv. 
377, who relates a diflPerent story.) DmiaUs also 
erected two wooden statues of Zeus and Artemis, 
and dedicated his shield in the sanctuary of Hera. 
(Pans. ii. 19. § 6; Hygin. Fab. 170.) He is 
further said to have built the acropolis of Argos 
and to have provided the place with water by dig- 
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ging wells. (Strab. i. p. 23, viii. p. 371 ; En«- 
tath. ad Horn. p. 461.) The sons of Aegyptus in 
the mean time had followed their uncle to Argos ; 
they assured him of their peaceful sentiments and 
sued for the hands of his daughters. DanaUs still 
mistrusted them and remembered the cause of his 
flight from his country; however he gave them 
his daughters and distributed them among his ne¬ 
phews by lot. But all the brides, with th^e excep¬ 
tion of Hypermnestra murdered their husbands by 
the command of their father. [Danaides.] In 
aftertimes the Argives were called Danai. Whe¬ 
ther DanaUs died a natural death, or whether he 
was killed by Lynceus, his son-in-law, is a point 
on which the various traditions are not agreed, 
but he is said to have been buried at Argos, and 
his tomb in the agora of Argos was shewn there as 
late as the time of Pausanias. (ii. 20. § 4 ; Strab. 
viii. p. 371.) Statues of Danaus, Hypermnestra 
and Ijynccus were seen at Delphi by Pausanias. 
(x. 10. § 2.) [L. S.] 

DA'PlllTAS or DA'PHIDAS {/S^oapWas or 
Aa<f>tSas)^ a grammarian and epigrammatist of Tel- 
niessus, of whom Suidas says, that he wrote against 
Homer, accusing him of falsehood in saying that 
the Athenians went to the Trojan war. He was 
a roviler of all men, and did not spare even the 
gods. He put a trick upon the Delphian oracle, 
an he thought, by inquiring whether he should 
find his horse. The answer was, that he should 
find it soon. Upon this, he declared that he had 
never had a horse, much less lost one. But the 
oracle proved to be true, for on his return home 
he was seized by Attalus, the king of Pergamus, 
and thrown headlong from a rock, the name of 
which was Iiriros, horse. (Suid. s. v. Aaxpiras; 
comp. Cic. de Fat. 3; Val. Max. i. 8, ext. § 8.) 
Strabo, in speaking of Magnesia, mentions a moun¬ 
tain over against it, named Tliorax, on which it 
was said that Daphitas was crucified for reviling 
the kings in two verses, which he preserves. He 
also mentions the oracle, but, of course, as playing 
upon the word Odpa^ instead of y7r7ros(xiv. p. 647). 
The distich preserved by Strabo is also included 
in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, Anal. iii. p. 
330; .Tacobs, ii.p. 39.) [P. S.] 

6APHNAEA and DAPHNAEUS {Aatpvaia 
and Aatpvouos), surnames of Artemis and Apollo 
respectively, derived from a haund, which 

wiis sacred to Apollo. In the case of Artemis it 
is uncertain why she bore that surname, and it 
was perhaps merely an allusion to her statue being 
made of laurel-wood (Paus. iii. 24. § 6 ; Strab. 
xvi. p. 750 ; Philostr. Fit. Apollon, i. 16 ; Eu- 
trop. vi. 11 ; Justin, xv. 4.) [L. S.] 

DAPHNAEUS (Aaepyatos)^ a Syracusan, one 
of the leaders of the popular party in that city 
after the death of Diodes. Hti was appointed to 
command the troops sent by the Synmusans, toge¬ 
ther with their Sicilian and 1 talian allies, to the 
relief of Agrigentum, when it was besieged by the 
Cfurthaginians, b. c, 406. He at first defeated the 
force despatched by Himilco to oppose his advance, 
but was unable to avert the fall of Agrigentum, 
and consequently shared in the unpopularity caused 
by that event, and was deposed, together with the 
other generals, on the motion of Dionysius. As 
soon as the latter had established himself in the 
supreme command, he summoned an assembly of 
the peoj)l(!, and procured the execution of Daph- 
naeus together with his late colleague, Demarchus. 
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According to Aristotle, the great wealth of Daph- 
naeus had made him an object of jealousy with 
the lower populace. (Diod. xiii. 06, 87, 92, 96; 
Arist. Pol, V. 5.) [E. 11. B.] 

. DAPHNE (Adipvi}), a fair maiden who is 
mixed up with various traditions about Apollo. 
According to Pausanias (x. 5. § 3) she was an 
Oreas and an ancient priestess of the Delphic ora¬ 
cle to winch she hiwi been appointed by Ge. 
Diodorus (iv. 66) describes her as the daughter 
of Teiresias, who is better known by the name 
of Manto. She was made prisoner in the war of 
the Epigoni and given as a present to Apollo. A 
third Daphne is called a daughter of the river- 
god Ladon in Arcadia by Ge (Paus. viii. 20. 
§ 1 ; Tzetz. ad Lymph. 6 ; Philostr. Vil. Apollon. 
i. 16), or of the river-god Peneius in Thessaly 
(Ov. McL i. 4.52 ; Ilygin. Pah. 203), or lastly of 
Amyclas. (Parthen. Pmt. 1,5.) She was extrtmiely 
beautiful and was loved and pursued by Ap«»Uo. 
When on the point of b<;ing overtaken by him, 
she prayed to her mother, Ge, who opened the earth 
and received her, and in order to console Apollo 
she created the ever-green laurel-tree (5d<pv7}), of 
the boughs of which Apollo made himself a wreath. 
Another story relates that L(nicippus, the son of 
Oenoinaus, king of Pisa, was in love with Daphne 
and approached her in the disguise of a maiden 
and thus hunted with her. But Apollo’s jealousy 
caused his discovery during the bath, and he was 
killed by the nymphs. (Paus. viii. 20. § 2 ; Par- 
then. 1. c.) According to Ovid (Mel. i. 4.52, &c.) 
l.)aj)hne in her flight from Apollo was meUimor- 
phosed herself itito a laurel-tree. [L. S.] 

DAPHNIS (Ao</)i/is), a Sicilian hero, to whom 
the invention of bucolic poetry is ascribed. He is 
called a son of Ilennes by a nymph (Diod. iv. 84), 
or merely the btiloved of llemies, (Aelian, F. //. 
X. 18.) Ovid (Afei, iv. 276) calls him an Idaean 
shepherd; but it does not follow from this, that | 
Ovid connected him with either the Phrygian or 
the Cretan Ida, since Ida signifies any woody 
mountain. (Etym. Magn.«. u.) His story runs as 
follows: The nymph, his motlier, exposed him 
when an infant in a charming valley in a laurel 
grove, from which he received his name of Daph- 
nis, and for which he is also called the favourite of 
Apollo. (Serv. ad Viry. Eclog. x. 26.) He was 
brought up by nymphs or shepherds, and he him¬ 
self became a shepherd, avoiding the bustling 
crowds of men, and tending his flocks on mount 
Aetna winter and summer. A Naiad (her name 
is dilferent in different writers, Echenais, Xenea, 
Noraia, or Lyce,—Parthen. Prol. 29 ; Schol. ad J 
Theoent. i. 65, vii. 73; Serv. ad Virg. Eclog. viii. 
68; Phylarg. ad Virg. Eclog. v. 20) fell in love 
with him, and made him promise never to form a 
connexion with any other maiden, adding the 1 
threat that he should become blind if he violated | 
his vow. For a time the handsome Daphnis re¬ 
sisted all the numerous temptations to which he 
was exposed, but at last he forgot himself, having 
been made intoxicated by a princess. The Naiad 
accordingly punished him with blindness, or, as 
Withers relate, changed him into a stone. Previous 
to this time he had composed bucolic poetry, and 
with it delighted Artemis during the chase. Ac¬ 
cording to others, Stesichorus made the fate of 
Daphnis the theme of his bucolic poetry, which 
was the earliest of its kind. After having become 
blind, he invoked his father to help him. The 
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god accordingly raised him up to heaven, and 
caused a well to gush forth on the spot where this 
happened. The well bore the name of Daphnis, 
and at it the Sicilians offered an annual siicrifice, 
(Serv. ad Virg, Eel. v. 20.) Phylargyrius, on the 
same passage, stiites, that Daphnis tried to console 
himself in his blindness by songs and playing on 
the flute, but that he did not live long after; and 
the Scholiast on Theocritus (viii. 93) relates, that 
Daphnis, while wandering about in his blindness, 
fell from a steep rock. Somewliat diffenuit .'ic- 
counts are contained in Servius (ad Virg. Echtg. 
viii. 68) and in various parts of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS, a Greek orator, of whom a frag¬ 
ment in a Latin version is preserved in Rutilius 
Lupus (de Fig. Sent. 15), and whose name Pithotuis 
wrongly altered into D:i])hnidius. No particulars 
are known .about liim. (Riilinken, cal Jiufil. Lup. 
p. 52, and Hist. Crit. Oral, t/raec. p. 93.) [L.S.] 
DAPHNIS, an architect of Miletus, who, in con¬ 
junction with Paeonius, built a temple to Apollo 
at Miletus, of the Ionic order. (Vitruv. vii. Praef. 
16.) He lived later than (hncRsiniRON, since 
Paeonius was siiid to have finished the tenijilo of 
Artemis at Ephesus, which was begun by (.-'luusi- 
phron. (Vitniv. he.) | P. S.J 

DAPIINO'PATES, THEODO'RUS (eeJSwpos 
Ao4)voirdTT)s), an ecclesiastical writer, who lived 
about the middle of the tenth century after Christ. 
He is called a pjitrician and sometimes magister, 
and was invested with the office of primm a secre- 
tis at the court of Constantinople. He seems to 
have written a history of Byzantium (Joan. Scy- 
litzes, praef.; Cedren. Hist. p. 2), but no distinct 
traces of it are left. Of his many theological writ¬ 
ings two only arc printed, viz. 1. An oration upon 
the transfer of the Imnd of J«dm the Baptist from 
Antioch to Constantinople, which took place in 
A. i>. 956. The year after, when the anniversary 
of this event was celebrated, I’heodorus delivered 
his oration upon it. A Latin translation of it is 
printed in the Acta Sanctorum under the 29th of 
August. The Greek original, of which MSS. are 
extsint in several libraries, h.'is not yet been pub¬ 
lished. 2. Apanthismata^ th.at is, exlmcts from 
various works of St. Chrysostom, in thirty-three 
ch.apters. They are printed in the editions of the 
works of St. (’hrysostom, vol. vii. p. 669, ed. Savil- 
lius, and vol. vi. p. 663, ed. Ducaeus. (Fabric. 
Bild. Grace, x. p. 385, &c.; Cave, Hist. Lit. ii. p. 
316, cd. London, 1698.) [L. S.] 

DAPHNUS (Adfpyos)^ a physician of Epliesus, 
who is introduced by Athenaeus in his Deipnoso- 
phistac (i. p. 1) as a contemporary of Galen in tho 
second century after Christ. [W. A. G.] 

DAPyX (A<£7ry{), the chief of a tribe of the 
Getae. When Crassus was in Thrace, ». c. 29, 
Roles, another chief of the Getfie, was at war with 
Dapyx, and called in the assistance <if Crassus. 
Dapyx was defeated, and obliged to take refuge in 
a stronghold, where he was besieged. A Greek, 
who was in the place, betrayed it to Crassus, and 
as soon as the Getae perceived the treachery, they 
killed one another, that they might not fall into 
the hands of the Romans. Dapyx too ended his 
life on th.at day. (Dion Cass. li. 26.) [L. S.] 

DA'RDANUS (AdpSavos), a son of Zeus and 
I Electro, tlie daughter of Atlas. He was the bro¬ 
ther of Jasus, Jasius, Jason, or Jasion, Action and 
I llamionia, and his native place in the various tnir 
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ditions is Arcadia, Crete, Troas, or Italy. (Scrv. 
ad Virg, Acn. iii. 167.) Dardanus is the mythi¬ 
cal ancestor of the Trojans, and through them of 
the Romans. It is nccesKary to distinguish be¬ 
tween the earlier Greek legends and the later om^s 
which we meet with in the poetry of Italy. Ac¬ 
cording to the former, he was married to Chryse,the 
daughter of Palas, in Arcadhi, who bore him two 
sons, Idaeus iind Dciinas. Tlicse sons ruled for a 
time over the kingdom of Atlas in Arcadia, but tlum 
they separated on account of a great flood, and the 
Ci'damities resulting from it. Deimas remained in 
Arcadia, while Idaeus einignited with his father, 
Dardanus. 'J’hey first arrived in Sainothracc, 
which was henceforth called Dardania, and after 
having established a colony there, they went to 
Phrygia. Here Dardanus received a tract of land 
from king Teucrus, on which he built the town of 
Dardanus. At his marriage with Chryse, she had 
brought him as a dowry the palladia and sacra of 
the great gods, whose worship she had learned, and 
which worship Dardanus introduced into Samothrace, 
though without making the j)Cople acquainted with 
the naniCH tif the gods. Servius {ad Am. viii. 28o) 
states, that he also instituted the Salii in Samo- 
tlirace. When ho went to Phrygia he took the 
images of the gods with him; and when, afUT 
forming the plan of founding a town, he consulted 
the oracle, ho was told, among other things, that 
the town should remain invincible as long as the 
sacred dowry of his wife should be preserved in 
the country under the protection of Athena. After 
the death of Dardanus those palladia (others men¬ 
tion only one palladium) were carried to Troy by 
his descendants. When Chryse died, Dardanus 
marriiid Jiateia, the daughter of Teucrus, or Arisbe 
t»f Crt'te, by whom he became the father of Erich- 
thoiiius ami Idaea. ^Ilom. //. xx. 215, &c.; Apol- 
lod. iii. 12. § 1 , &c., 15. § 8 ; Dionys. i. 61, 
I've.; Lycophr. 1302; Eustath. ad 11. p. 1204; 
C^onon. JVarr. 21; Stmb. vii. p. 331; Paus. vii. 4. 

§ 3, 10. S 3; Diod. iv. 49 ; Serv. ad Aeu. i. 32.) 

According to the Italian traditions, Dardanus 
Avas tlu! son of Corythus, an I'Hruscan prince of 
Corythus (Cortona), or of Zeus by the wife of 
Corythus. (Serv. ad Acn. ix. 10, vii. 207.) In a 
battle with the Aborigines, Dardanus lost his hel¬ 
met (Ktipus); and altlu)ugh he was already beaten, 
he led his troojis to a fresh attack, in order to re¬ 
cover his helmet. He gained the victory^, and 
called the place where this happened Coiythus. 
He afterwards emigrated with his brother .lasius 
from Etruriju Dardanus went to Phrygia, where 
he founded the Dardanian kingdom, and Jasius 
went to Samothrace, after they had previously 
divided the Penates between themselves. (Serv. 
ad Aen. iii. 15, 167, 170, vii. 207, 210.) There 
are four other mythical personages of the name of 
Dardanus. (Horn. II. xx. 45.9; Eustath. ad H. 
pp. 380, 1697; Paus. viii. 24. § 2.) [L. S.] 

DA'llDANUS (AdpSaws). 1. A Stoic philo¬ 
sopher and contemporary of Antiochus of Ascalon 
(about B.C. 110), who was at the head of the 
Stoic school at Athens together with Mncsarchus. 
(Cic. Acad. ii. 22; Zumpt, Ud)er den Bestand dcr 
Philos, Schulen in Athen, p. 80.) 

2. A Greek sophist, a native of Assyria, is 
mentioned by Philostratus ( Vit. Soph. ii. 4) as the 
teacher of Antiochus of Aegae, according to which 
he must have lived in the second century after 
Christ. [L. S.J 
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DA'RDANUS (AdpSavos), the fourth in do 
scent from Aesculapius, the son of Sostratus I., 
and the father of (.'risamis I., who lived probably 
in the eleventh century b. C. (Jo. Tzetzes, Ohil, 
vii. Hist. 155, in Eabric. liibl. Grace, vol. xii. p, 
680, ed. vet.) [W. A. G.] 

DAREIUS or DAIUTJS (Aapcies, Aapetaios, 

Ctes., Hcb. *. c. Daryavesh), the name of 

VT ; _ 

several kings of Persix Like such names in 
general, it is no doubt a significant title. Hero¬ 
dotus (vi. 98) says that it means dp^eirjs ; but the 
meaning of this Greek word is doubtful. Some 
take it to be a form fabricated by Herodotus him¬ 
self for or irp 77 »cTiip, from the root €^17 (^fo), 

meaning the person who achieves great things; but 
it is more probablj’^ derived from ilpyu {restrain\ 
in the sense of ih', ruler. In modern Persian 
Dara ov Darah means fort/, which approaches very 
near to the form seen in the Persepolitan inscrip¬ 
tion, Dareush or Daryush ( where the sli is no 
doubt an adjective termination), as well as to the 
Hebrew form. Precisely the same result is ob¬ 
tained from a passage of Strabo (xvi. p. 785), who 
mentions, among the changes which names suffer 
in passing from one language to another, that 
AapeTas is a corruption of Aapei-^Kris, or, us Salma- 
sius has corrected it, of Aapiavvs^ that is Daryav, 
This view also explains the form Aaptidios used 
by Ctesias. The introduction of the y sound after 
the r in these fonns is explained by Grotefend. 
Some writers have bincied that Herodotus, in say¬ 
ing that Aapfios means epfelrjs, and that s.ipi’ns 
means dprjios., was influenced in the choice of his 
words by their resemblance to the names ; and 
they add, as if it were a matter of course, the 
simple fact, which contradicts tlndr notion, that 
the order of correspondence must be inverted. 
(Ruhr, Annoi. ad loc.) The matter is fully dis¬ 
cussed in Grotefend’s Beilaye zu ITeeren'‘s Idecn 
{Asiatic Jicscarches, vol. ii. Append, ii.) 

1. Dabkius the eldest son of Hystaspes 
{Gustasp), was one of the seven Persian chiefs who 
destroyed the usurper Smkkdir, after whose dwith 
Dareius obtained the throne. He was a member 
of the royal family of the Achaemcnidae (Herod, 
i. 209), in a branch collateral to that of Cynis. 
The meaning of the genealogy given by Xerxes 
(Herod, vii. 11) seems to be this: 

Achaemenes. 

I 

Teispes. 


Cambyses. Ariaramnes. 

I I 

Cyrus. Arsames. 

I Hystaspes. 


Cambyses. Smerdis. Ato 3 sa=j= Dareius. 

Xerxes. 

When Cynis undertook his expedition against the 
Massagetae, Dareius, who was then about twenty 
years old, was left in Persis, of which country his 
father Hystaspes was satrap. The night after the 
passage of the Araxes, Cyrus dreamt that he saw 
Dareius with wings on his shoulders, the one of 
which overshadowed Asia and the other Europe. 
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Inferring that Daroius had formed a conspiracy 
ugainsi him, Cynis sent haeh llystjispesinto Peruis 
to watch hig son. (llcrod. i. ‘209,‘210.) Daieius 
attended Cambyscs to higypt as one of Iiis body¬ 
guard. (Herod, iii. 1.39; Sv^oso^.) After the 
detection of the impostun^ of the Maglan, Dareius 
went to Susa just at the time when the conspiracy 
against the usurper was formed, and he was asso¬ 
ciated with the six other conspirators, who, by his 
.advice, resolved to act without delay. [Smkrdis.] 
The discussions among the Persi.an chiefs, which 
ensued upon the death of the Magian, ended in 
favour of the luonarchical fonn of government, 
wliicli was advocated by D.-irehis, «'ind Dareius 
himself was chosen to the kingdom by a sign, 
wliich had been agreed on by the conspirators, and 
which Danuus, with the aid of his groom (>eb.ares, 
contrived to obtain for hinis(‘lf, n. c. .'>‘21. This ac¬ 
count, insti'ad of bi-ing a liction, is quite in ac¬ 
cordance witli the s])irit of the l*ersian religion. 
(Heeren's Aaiaiic Itesearchs, ii. p. 350; comp. 
Tac. Germ. 10.) 

I’he usur})ation of Smerdis seems to have been 
an attempt on the part of the M<‘des to reg.-iin 
their supremacy. The cons[)irators against him 
were noble Persians, and in all probability the 
chiefs of Persiati tribes. Their discussion u]»ont 
the form of goviu’imient to lx; adopt<*d is evidently 
relat(!d by Jlerodotus according to (Jreck rather 
than Oriental notioiis. The projiosition to share 
the siipn'me power among tluMUselves 8(‘omH to be 
what ilerodotus means by an aristocracy, and this 
sclnune may be traec'd in the privileges for which 
the consj)irators afterwards stijudated with Dareius, 
but it is very ditficult to conceive in wliat sense a 
democracy could have bc<‘n proposed. At all 
events, tlie accession of Dareius conlirmed both the 
snjinunaey of the Persians, and the monarchical 
form of government. 'I'ln; other conspirators stipu¬ 
lated for fret! .'ulinission to the king at all tinj<!8, 
with one excej)tion, and for the stdeetion of his 
wives from their families. A disjuite soon arose 
respecting the exercist! of the former privilege J)e- 
tweon th<! royal servants and luUijtluTiies, one of 
the seven; and Dareius, thinking, from the con¬ 
duct of lutuphenies, tli.at a conspiracy had been 
formed against himself, ]iut him to death with all 
liis malt! relatio)is except two. (Ilerud. iii. 1111, 
119.) lit* lieneefoith enjoyed undisputed posses¬ 
sion of his tlinme; but we find the seven em¬ 
ployed in dist.int governments and expeditions. 

Jt wiis in the reign of Dareius that the consoli¬ 
dation of the Persian empire was effected, so tar at 
least as it ever was; for in truth it never possessed 
a sure principle of ct)he.sit)n. f'yrns and Cambyses 
had ,been engaged in continual wars, and their 
ct)nqucsts had added to the Persian empire the 
whole of Asia (up to India and Scythia), except 
Ambia. (Herod, iii. bd.) After strengthening 
himself by alliances with the royal house, from 
which he took three wives, nanudj', the two daugh¬ 
ters of (’yrtis, Atossa and Artystonc, and Pannys, 
the danght(‘r of Cyrus’s son Snn'i’dis, and with the 
ciiief of tin* seven, Otanes, whose daughter Ph.ae- 
diinc he imirried, and .after erecting a inommicnt 
to celebrate his acquisition of the kingdom, be Ix!- 
gan to set in order the affairs of his vast empire, 
which he divided into twenty satrapies, assigning 
to each its amount of tribute. Persis proper was 
exempted from all taxes, except those which it had 
formerly been used to pay. From the attention 
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which he paid to his revenues, and from his love of 
money, Dareius was called hy the Persians minjKos. 
(iii. 89, 117.) A detailed account of his s<atrapies 
and revenues is given hy Herodotus, (iii. 90, &c.) 
Jlis ordinary residence was at Susa, which he 
greatly improved. (Aelian, N, A. i. 59; Plin. //. N. 
vi. 27\ s. 31.) 

The seven months of the reign of Smerdis liad 
produced much confusion throughout the whole 
empire. His remission of all taxes for three! yt'ars, 
if it he true, must have twised Dareius some 
trouble in reiinposing them. It cannot be doubted 
that the governors of the provinces would seize tlui 
opportunity to assume a sort of independence. We 
have an example in the conduct of Oroetas, the 
governor of Sardis, who, in addition to his cruel 
and treacherous murder of Polycrates and other 
acts of tyranny, put to death a noble Persian, 
Mitrohates, the governor of Dascylium in Dithynia, 
with his son, and killed a royal messenger whom 
Dareius stmt to rebuke him. Dareius was pre- 
ventc'd from marching against Oroetas in person, 
on account of his recent accession to the throm* 
.and the power of the offender; hut one of his 
courtiers, named Bagaeus, effected the death of 
Oroetas hy gaining over his hody-gu.ard of 1009 
Persians. In consetjuence of this event the Greek 
physician Democedos fell into the hands of Dan’ins, 
and cured him of a sproim'd ankle, and was estah- 
lished at his court — a most important event in the 
history of the world, for Denioccdes used his in¬ 
fluence with Atossa to persuade Dareius to attack 
Greece. [Demck'KDEs. ) Dareius si'iit him, with 
fifteen nolde Pi'rsians, to examine the coasts of 
Greece, of which they made a sort of map. De- 
mocedes escaped from his companions, who, al’ter 
a grc'at variety of a(lventur(!s, got lawk safe to 
Dareius. (Herod, iii. 1.35—130.) 

'J'he gre.'it struggle hetw<‘en the d<‘spotisni of 
Asia and the freedom of I'hiropc! was now he- 
ginuing. The successive rulers of Western Asia 
had long desired to extend their dominion jicross 
th<! Aegean into Ciro<‘ce; hut both Groesiis and 
('vrus luul h('en prevented from m.aking tin* at¬ 
tempt, the former by the growth of the J*ersian 
pow'cr, the latter hy his wars in Ceiitnil Asia. 
Dareius, who alre.'idy, ;is seo) in the dre.'im of 
(’yrus, overshadowed Asia with one wing, now 
began to spread the other over Euriqx!. lie 
attacked Samos under the jiretext of restoring 
Svnoso.N', but his further designs in that quarter 
were interrupted hy tlie revolt of the Btahylonians, 
who Iiad profited hy tlie period of confusion which 
followed tlie death of Cambyses to make eviuy 
preparation for rehidlion. After a siege of twenty 
months, Babylon was taken by a stratag(*in of 
ZoPYKiTS, and was sev(!rely punislied for its revolt, 
probably about B. c. 51(). 

The reduction of Babylon was soon followed by 
Dareius’s invasicjii of Scythia (about n. c. 513, oV 
5()}{ .according to Wess<‘ling and Clinton). The 
caiisi! of this expedition is very obscure. Jlorodo- 
tus (iv. 1,0.3) attributes it to the desire of Dareius 
to take vengeance on the Scythians for tlteir inva¬ 
sion of Media in the time of Cyaxares, —far too 
remote a cause, though very probably used as .a 
pretiixt. Ctesias says, that on the occasion of a 
predatory incursion into Scythia by the satrap of 
Cappjidocia, the Scythian king had sent a letter of 
detiiuice to Dareius, and that this provoked him to 
the w.ar. The only rational motives which cun 
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now he assigned are the desire of curbing tribes 
wiiich had been, and might be again, dangerous to 
the empire, especially during the projected invasion 
of Greece; and perhaps too of laying open the way 
to Greece by the conquest of Thrace. 'J’he details 
of the expedition also are difficult to trace. Da- 
reius crossed the Thracian llosporus by a bridge 
of boats, the work of MANnKocLBs, a Samian en¬ 
gineer, and commemorated his passage by setting 
up two pillars, on which the names of the tribes 
composing his army were recorded in Greek and 
Assyrian letters. 'J’hence he marched through 
Thrace to tlie delta of the Danube, where he found 
a bridge of boats already formed bj' his fleet, which 
had been sent round in the mean time to the mouth 
of th(! river. This bridge he would have broken 
up aft(T tlie passage of his army; but bj' the ad¬ 
vice of Coes, the commander of the forces of Myti- 
leiie, he left it guarded by the Greeks, many of 
Avhoin served in his fleet, under their tynints, with 
orders to break it up if he did not return witliin 
sixty days. The sixty days elapsed, and Milti- 
AHKK, the tynint of the Thracian Chersonese, en¬ 
deavoured to prevail on his fellow officers to take 
Dareius at his word, and thus to cut off his retreat; 
but IliSTiAEUs, the tyrant of Miletus, pointed out 
the probability that,if so serious a blow were inflicted 
on the Persian power, they, the tyrants, who were 
jn’otected by Persia, must fall. The bridge was 
thertifore preserved, but a feint was made of de¬ 
stroying it, in order to deceive the Scythians, who 
wore thus rendered less active in the pursuit of 
Dareius. The king was now in full retreat, his 
expedition having entirely failed, through the im¬ 
possibility (jf bringing the Scythians to an engage¬ 
ment. Tf we are to believe Herodotus, he had 
})enotrated far into the interior of Russia, and yet 
ho had not been mnch distressed for provisions; 
and lie rccrossed the Danube with so large an 
army, that he detached a force of eighty thousand 
men for the coiKjuest of Thrace, under Megabazus, 
who subdued tluit country and Paconia, and re¬ 
ceived the symbols of submission, earth and water, 
from Aniyntas, the king of Macedonia. Dareius 
re-entenul Asia by the Hellespont, which he cross¬ 
ed at Sestos, and staid for some time at S.ardi8, 
whence he sent Otaiies to reduce those maritime 
cities oil tlie north coast of the Aegean, Hellespont, 
and Uusporus, which still remained independent. 
The most important conquest of Otaiics, were Ry- 
zantium, Chalcedon, and the islands of Imbrus and 
Lemnos. [Otanks.] Dareius himself then re¬ 
turned to Susa, leaving Artaphenies governor of 
Sardis. 

These operations were succeeded by a period of 
profound peace (about b. c. . 50,5 — 501 ). The 
events wdiich interrupted it, though insignificant 
ill themselves, brouglit on the .struggle in wliich 
the Athenians first, and then the other Greeks, 
repulsed the whole power of I’crsiiu These 
events belong to the history of Greece, and to the 
biographies of other men. [Aristauoras ; His- 
TiAKUs; HirpiAs; Mardonius; Miltiades; 
Artaphbknks, &c. ; Thirlwall’s Hist, of Grevee, 
ii. c. 14.) It is a debated question whether Da- 
roius was accidentally involved in his war with 
Greece by the course of events, or whether he sim¬ 
ply took advantage of the opportunity to carry out 
a long cherished design. Herodotus took the lat¬ 
ter view, which seems to be borne out fully by the 
iiivasiou of Scythia, the reduction of Thrace, and 
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some minor circumstances. The period of peace 
which preceded the war was, no doubt, simply a 
matter of necessity, after the wars of the early 
part of the reign, and especially after the Scythian 
disaster. Even Thirlwall, wffio takes the other 
view (p. 191), attributes elsewhere an aggressive 
policy to Dareius (p. 19.9), So great, however, 
Avas Dareius’s ignoranci! of the strength of the free 
states of Greece, that the force sent to subdue them 
was quite inconsiderable when compared Avith the 
army which marched to the invasion of Scythia. 
The battle of Mamthon convinced him of his error, 
but still left liiin the idea that Greece must Ixt 
easily crushed by a greater armament. He there¬ 
fore called out the whole force of his empire; but, 
after three years of preparation, his attention Avas 
called oir by the rebellion of Egyj)t, and the dis¬ 
pute between his sons for the succession [Aria- 
BiBNES; Xerxes] ; and the decision of this dis¬ 
pute Avas very soon followed by his death, b. c. 
4fl.5, after a reign of flfl years, according to Hero¬ 
dotus (comp. Clinton, F, H. vol. ii. p. .’Hfl), or ;H, 
according to Ctc'sias. 

There are two other eA'ents in the reign of Da¬ 
reius Avhich deserve notice: naiiuily, the expedition 
against Libya, at the time of the Scythian expedi¬ 
tion (Herod, iv. 14.5—*205), and tlie voyage of 
Scylax of Caryaiula down the Indus, which led to 
the discovery and subjugation of ceriain Indian 
tribes, Avhose position is uncertain (iv. 44). Dio¬ 
dorus (i. 50, 95) mentions some particulars of 

his relations to Egypt, from which it appears that 
he devoted much attention to public Avorks anil 
legislative reforms in that as well as in the other 
parts of his empire. 

The children of Dareius were, by the daughter 
of Gobryas, whom he had married before ho came 
to the throne, Artabazanes and two oth<‘rs; }»y 
Atossa, Xerxes, llystaspes, Achaeinenes, and Ma- 
sistes; by Artystone, Arsaines anil Gobryas; by 
Pannys, Ariomardafl; and by Phrataguna, the 
daughter of his brother Artaues, Ahrocorae and 
Hj’peraiithe, Diodorus mentions a daughter, 
Miuiihane. The inscriptions at JVrsepolis in which 
his name appears are fully described by Grote- 
feiid {^DcUiiyc) and Hdckli. ( Vat. Med. et Pars, 
Montim.) Heickh shews that the sepulchre which 
Dareius caused to be constructed for himself is 
one of those in the hill called liachmad. (Herod, 
iii. 70—lO’O, iv.—vi., vii. 1—4; Ctes. Pars. 14— 
19, ed. Lion; Dii»d. ii. 5, x. 17, xi. 2, .57, 74; 
Justin, i. 10, ii. 3, .5, .9, 10, vii. 3. For his rela¬ 
tions to the Jews, see Ezra, iv. 5, v. 1; Hagg. i. 1; 
ii. 1; Zech. i. 1; Joseph. Ant. xi. 3. § 1.) 

2. Dareius 11., was named Ociiu.s( hxos) be¬ 
fore his accession, and was then suniamed Notiius 
(NJOos), from his being one of the seventoort bas¬ 
tard sons of Artaxerxes 1. Longimanus, Avho made 
him satrap of Hyrcania, and gave him in marriage 
his sister Parysatis, the daughter of Xerxes I. 
When SooniANUS, another bastard son of Arta- 
xerxes, had murdered the king, Xerxes IT., he 
called Ochiis to his court. Ochus promised to go, 
hut delayed till he had collected a large army, and 
then he declared Avar against Sogdianus. Arba- 
rius, the commander of the royal cavalry, Arxames, 
the satnip of Egypt, and Artoxares, the satrap of 
Armenia, deserted to him, and placed the* diadem 
upon his head, according to Ctesias, against liis 
will, B. c. 424—4*23. Sogdianus gaA^e himself up 
to Oclius, and avhs put to death. Ochus now 
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fiftHumed the name of Dareius. He was completely 
under the power of tljree eunuchs, Artoxares, 
Artibarxanes, and Athoiis, and of his wife, Pary- 
satis, by whom, before his accession, he had two 
children, a daughter Amistris, and a son Arsaccs, 
who succeeded him by the name of Artaxerxes (11. 
Mnemon). After his accession, Parysatis bore 
him a son, Cyrus [Cyhus the Younukr], and a 
daughter, Artosta. He had other children, all of 
whom died early, except his fourth son, Oxendras. 
(Ctes. 49, ed. Lion.) Plutarch, quoting Ctesias 
for his authority, calls the four sons of Dareius 
and Parysatis, Arsicas (afterwards Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus, Ostancs, and Oxathres. {Arixi.r, I.) 

The weakness of Dareius’s government was 
soon shewn by repeated insurrections. First his 
brother Arsites revolted, with Artyphius, the son 
of Megal)y7.u8. Their Greek mercenaries, in whom 
their strengh consisted, were bought off by the 
royal geneml Artasyras, and they themselves were 
taken prisoners by treachery, and, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Parysatis, they were put to death by fire. 
The rebellion of Pisiithncs had precisely a similar 
result, (b. c. 414.) [Tissapiikrnks.] A plot of 
Artoxares, the chief eunuch, was crushed in the 
bud; but a more formidable and lasting danger 
soon shewed itself in the rebellion of Egypt under 
AmyrUicus, who in b. c. 414 expelled the Persians 
from I'igypt, and reigned there six years, and at 
whose death (b. o. 408) Dareius was obliged to 
n;cogi)ise liis son Pausiris as his successor; for at 
the same time the Modes revolted; they were, 
however, soon subdued. Dareius diiid in the year 
405—404 B. c., and was succeeded by his oldest 
son Artoxerxes 11. Tlie length of his reign is 
differently stoted : it was really 19 years. Res¬ 
pecting his relations to Greece, see Cyrus, Lv- 
SANDKR, Tissaphbrnes. (Ctcs. Pers. 44— 56 ; 
Diod. xii. 71, xiii. i%’, 70, 108 ; Xen. lldl, i. 2. 
§ 19, ii. 1. § 8, Anab. i. 1. § 1 ; Nehem. xii. 22.) 

3. Dahkius 111., named Copomannus before 
his accession, was the son of Arsjimes, the son of 
Ostancs, a brother of Artaxerxes II. His mother 
yisygarabis was the daughter of Artaxerxes. In 
a war against the Cadusii he killed a powerful 
warrior in single combat, and was rewarded by the 
king, Artaxerxes Ochus, with the satrapy of Ar¬ 
menia. He was raisc^d to the throne by Dagoas, 
after the murder of Arses (b. c. 338), in which 
some accused him of a share; but this accusation 
is inconsistent with the universal testimony borne 
to the mildness and excellence of his character, by 
which he was as much distinguished as by his 
personal beauty. He rid himself of Ragoas, whom 
he punished for all his crimes by compelling him 
to drink poison. Codonmnnus had not, however, 
the qualities nor the power to oppose tl»c impetu¬ 
ous career of the Macedonian king. [Ai.kxanher 
III.] The Persian empire ended with his death, 
in D. c. 330. (Diod. xvii. 5, &c.; Justin, x. 3, and 
the writers of the history of Alexander.) [P. S ] 

DAREIUS (Aapetos), the eldest son of Xerxes 
I., was put to death by his brother Artaxerxes, to 
whom Artabanus and S})amitres accused him of 
the murder of Xerxes, which they had themselves 
committed, (b. c, 465.) The story is told, with 
some unimportant variations, by the following 
writers. (Ctes. Pers. 29, ed. Lion; Diod. xi. 69 ; 
Justin, iii. 1.) [P. S.] 

DAREIUS (Aapetos), the eldest son of Arta¬ 
xerxes 11. Mnemon, was designated as succes- 
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sor to the crown, and permitted to wear the up¬ 
right tiara, by his father, towards the close of his 
life, in order to settle a dispute respecting the sue-* 
cession which had arisen between Dareius and his 
younger brother Ochus. Dareius was then fifty 
years old. It was customary on such occasions 
for the king to make his successor-elect a present 
of anything he chose to ask. Dareius asked for 
Aspasia, a favourite concubine of his father’s. 
Artaxerxes left the matter to the lady’s choice, 
and she preferred Dareius, at which the king was 
so enraged, that he broke the solemn promise,, and 
devoted Aspasia to the service of Artemis. Tlui 
resentment of Dareius agriinst his fiither, and his 
jc.alonsy of his brother were inflamed by Tiribazus, 
who had received a sonu'what similar injury froiri 
Artaxerxes; and the prince fonned a conspiracy, 
with several of his bastard brothers, against his 
father’s life, which was detected, and Dareius was 
put to death. (Plut. Artax. 26 —29; Justin, x. 
1,2.) IP.S.J 

DARES (Adpr/s), was, according to the Iliad (v. 
9), a priest of Ilephacistiis at Troy. There exi.sted in 
antiquity an Iliad or an account of the destructif)n 
of Troy, which was believed to be more ancient 
than the Homeric poems, and in fact to be the 
work of Dares, tlie priest of Hephaestus. (Ptolem. 
Hephaest. 1 ; Eustath. ad Ilotn. Od. xi. 521.) 
Both these writers state, on the authority of Anti- 
pjiter of Acanthus, that Dares advised Hector not 
to kill Patroclus, and I'histathins adds, that Dares, 
after deserting to the Greeks, was killed by Odys- 
.seus, which event must have taken [dace after the 
fall of Troy, since Dcares could not otherwise ha\ c 
written an account of the destruction of the city. 
In the time of Aclian ( V. 11. xi. 2 ; comp. Isidor. 
Orig^\. 41) the Iliad of Dares, which he cajls 
^piryla TAiCis, was still known to exist; he too 
mentions the belief that it was more ancient tljjin 
Homer, and Isidorus stat(‘& that it was written on 
palm-leaves. But no part or fragment of this an¬ 
cient Iliad has come down to us, and it is there¬ 
fore not easy to form a dcHnite opinion upon the 
question. It is, however, of some interest to ns, 
on account of a Latin work on the destruction oi 
Troy, which has been handed dowm to us, and 
pn:teiids to be a Latin translation of the ancient 
work of Dares. It b(?ars the title “Daretis Phry- 
gii doExcidio Trojae Historia.” It is written in 
prose, consists of 44 cha[)tprB, and is preceded by 
a letter purporting to be addressed by Corn. Nepos 
to Sallustius Cris[)us. The writer states, that 
during his residence at Athens he there mot willi 
a My. of tlu^ ancient Iliad of Dares, written by 
I tlie author himself, and that on pernsing it, he 
I was so much delighted, that he forthwith tmns- 
latcd it into Latin. This letter, however, is a 
manifest forgery. No ancient writer mentions 
such a work of Com. Nepos, and the language of 
the treatise is full of barbarisms, such as no person 
of education at the time of Nepos could have been 
guilty of. The name of Corn. Nepos does not 
occur in connexion with this alleged translation 
previous to the 14th century. These circumstances 
have led some critics to believe, that the Latin 
work bearing the name of Dares is an abridgment 
of the Latin epic of Josephus Iscanus (Joseph of 
Exeter, who lived in the 12th century), and there 
are indeed several expressions in the two works 
which would seem to favour the opinion, that the 
author of the one burrowed from the other; but 
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the dilTcircnces and discrepancies in the statements 
of the two works are so great, that they alone 
are sufficient to overtlirow the hypothesis. Dede¬ 
rich, tlic last editor, is inclined to think that the 
author of our work was a real Uonmn of the .'ith, 
6th, or 7th century. The work itself is evidently 
the production of a pc'rson of little education and 
of bad taste : it seems to consist of a number of 
extracts made from H{weral writers, and jmt toge¬ 
ther without any judgment; there is scarcely any¬ 
thing in the work that is striking or novel. Jlut, 
notwithstanding all this, the work was very popu¬ 
lar in the K'ith and Kith eenturicfi, like ev(;rything 
cdsc referring to the war of 'I’roy. Hence stweral 
editions and translations were made of it. It was 
then and is still usually printed togetluT with the 
work of Dictys Cretiuisis. The hist edition a{>- 
pcared at Cedogne, in 1470; the first in which 
care was bestowed upon the text, is that of .1. 
Mercerus. (Paris, 1618, and Amsterdam, KJIll, 
]*2mo.) The subsequent editions give the text of 
Mercerus, such as those of Aniu! Dacier (Paris, 
1680, and Amsterdam, 170'2, 4to.), IT. Obrecht 
(Strassb. 1601, 8vo.), and otliers. 'I’he Ix'st and 
most recent edition is that of A. Dederich (noun, 
18.‘17, 8vo.), who has appended it to his edition of 
Dietj’S, and premised an interesting dissertation 
upon Dares and the work bearing his name. [ L.S. | 
DA'SIUS. 1. Of llrundusiuin, was connnand<*r 
of the garrison at Clastidiiun in n. c. "218, and 
being bribed by Hannibal, he surroiulered the place 
to him, whereby tln^ (Carthaginians, who were en- 
cam]>ed on the Trebia, obtained plentiful stones of 
provisions. (Liv. xxi. 48.) 

2. Of Salupia. He and Hlattins were the 
leading men at Salapia, and lie favoured Han¬ 
nibal, while lllatiius advocated tlie interests of 
Home, at least as much as lie could do in sirret. 
Hut a.s Hlattius could elVect nothing nitlumt Da- 
sius, he at length endeavoured to jiersuade him to 
esjmusc the part of the Homans. Hut Dasius, un¬ 
willing to supfuirt his rival, informed Hannibal of 
the schemes of Hlattius. Hoth were then sum¬ 
moned by Haiinihjil. Hlattiu.s, when lie apjieared 
before the Carthagiiiiaii general, accused Dasius of 
treachery ; and llannibal, who had not much con¬ 
fidence ill either of them, dismissed tlu;m botlu 
However, Hlattius carried out his design, and Sji- 
lapia witli its Ihinic garrison was surrendt*red to 
tlie Romans. Dasius was killed in the massacre 
which ensued. This happened in n. c. 210. (Liv. 
xxvi. 88 ; Appian, AnniU. 45, &c.) [Ij. S.] 
DA'SUIsS, ALTl'lS'llTS, of Arpi. When P. 
Sempronius and (4« Pubius, in u. n. 218, bad taken 
up tiieir positions in Lucauia and Apulia against 
Hannibal, Dasius went at night lime into thecjunp 
of Kabius, and oti'ered to deliver up Arpi into his 
bands, if the consul would give him an appropriate 
reward. Fabiiis consulted with liis other officers, 
ami, as Dasius had on a former occasion betrayed 
the Romans, as he now proposed to betray liaiiui- 
bal, it was resolved that for the present he should 
be kept in custody till the end of the war. In the 
mean time, his absence had crcat(*d con-sidenible 
uneasiness at Arpi, and a report of his treachery 
reached Hannibal, who is siiid to liavc availed 
himself of the opportunity to confiscate the pro¬ 
perty of the traitor, and also to order his mother 
and her children to be buried alive. (Liv. xxiv. 
45.^ [L. S.] 

DA'TAMES (AardjuTjs), a Carian by birth, the 
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son of Camissares by a Scythian mother. His 
father being satrap of Cilicia under ArPixerxes 
II. (Mnemon), and high in the favour of that 
monarch, Datanies became one of the king's body¬ 
guard ; and having in thi.s capacity distinguished 
himself in the war against the Cadusii, was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed his father (who had fallen in 
that war) in the government of his province. 
Here he distinguished himself both by his military 
abilities and bis sceal in the service of the king ; 
and reduced to subjection two satraps who had 
revolted from Artaxerxes, Tliyus, governor of 
Paphlagonia, and Aspis of Cataonia. He was in 
consequence entnisted hy the Persian king with 
the cliief command of a force designed for the r<'- 
covery of Kgypt; but the machinations of his 
enemies at the Persian court, and the risks to 
which he was in consequence exposed, induced 
him to change bis plan, and throw off his allegiance 
to the king. He w'ithdrew with the troops under 
Ills command into Cappadocia, and made common 
<%'iiiso Avith the other satrap-s wlio had revolted 
from Persia. Artaha/.us, one of the generals that 
nmiaimui faithful to the king, advanced against 
him from Pisidia, but was entirely defeated. The 
great reputation tliat Datames had acquired in¬ 
duced Artaxerxes to direct his utmost exertions to 
ellect his subjection, but Autophradates, wlio was 
sent against him with a large anny, was obliged to 
retreat with heavy loss, Datames, however, 
though constantly victorious ngainst open foes, 
ultimately fell a victim to treachery, and, after 
evading nnmerous plots that liad been formed 
against his life, was assassinated at a conference 
by Mithridates, the son of Ariobarzancs, who had 
gained bis confidiuice by assuming the appearance 
of hostility to the king. (Corn, Ncp. iJaiumcs; 
Died. XV. 91; Polyaen. vii. 21, 2.0. § 1.) 

Datames ajipeais to have olitaincd the higliost 
nquitation in his day for courage and ability in 
war, which caused his fame to extend even among 
the (irceks, though he did not come into pcrsoiml 
collision witli them. Cornelius Nepos (to wliose 
liiognqiliical sketcli we owe the only connected 
narrative of his life) calls him the bravest and 
most abl«! of all baiharian generals, except llainil- 
car and llannibal; hut there is much confusion in 
the accounts transmitted to us, and it is difficult 
to assign the amredotes of him nieorded hy Polyae- 
nus to llieir jiropcr place in his history. The 
chronology of the events related hy Nepos is also 
very obscure; hut according to that author and 
Diodonis it would appear that Datames must haA’e 
died before Artaxerxes, probably B. c. 362. Clin¬ 
ton is, however, of opinion that a much longer 
interval elapsed between liis revolt and his death 
(Clinton, F. JL vol. iii. p. 422, not.) [E. H. B.J 
DATA PH ERNES (Aaro^epi'Tjy), a Persian m 
the confideuce of Hessus, and one of those who 
betrayed him to Alexander, n. c. 329. He joined 
Spitummics, satrap of Sogdiaiia, in his revolt, and, 
when their cause became desperate, took refuge 
among the Dahao, who, on lieaiing of the deatli of 
Spitameiies, delivered him up in chains to Alexan¬ 
der. (Arr. Allah, iii. 29, 80, iv. 1, &c.; Diod, 
xvii. 83; Curt. vii. 5, 6, &c., viii. 3; Ereinsh. ad 
loc.) ^ [E. E.J 

DATIS (Aarji), a Mede, who, together with 
Artaplierm'S, had the command of the forces which 
were sent hy Dareius Hystaspis against Eretria 
and Athens, and which were finally defeated at 
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Marathon in b. c. 490. (Herod, vi. 94, &c.) 
[Artaphernks, No. 2.J When the annament 
was on its way to Greece through the Aegean sea, 
the Delians fled in alarm from their island to 
Tenos; but Datis re-assured them, professing that 
his own feelings, as well as the commands of the 
king, would lead him to spare and respect the 
birthplace of the two gods.” The obvious expla¬ 
nation of this conduct, as arising from a notion of 
the correspondence of Apollo and Artemis with 
the sun and moon, is rejected by Miiller in favour 
of a far less probabh; hypothesis. (Ilcrod. vi, 97 ; 
Miiller, Dor. ii. 5. § (i, G. § 10; ThirlwalPs Greece.^ 
vol. ii. p. 2iil; Spanhoim, ad Callim. Hymn- in Del. 

The religious reverence of Datis is further 
illustrated by the anecdote of his restoring the 
statue of Apollo which some Phoenicians in his 
army had stolen from Deliiim in Doeotia. (Herod, 
vi. 1 ]}{; Pans. x. 29 ; Suid. x. «>. AaT<r,) His 
two sons, Arinainithres and 'I'ithaeus, commanded 
the cavalry of Xerxes in bis expedition ugiiinst 
(jre('C(‘. (H(>n)d. vii. 99.) He admired the Greek, 
language, and tri(>d hard to speak it; failing in 
which, ho thereby at any rate unwittingly enriched 
it with a new word — Aaricrf-uis. (Suid. /. c.; 

Arist. 7V/,r, 299 ; Schol. ad lor.) [ K. K.J 

DATIS {Adris) is mentioned bj’^ the Davemia 
Scholiast on Aristojihanes {Iia?h 90) as one of the 
four sons of (’arcinus the elder [see p. G121, 
though other authorith's 8})oak only of three. 'I'hat 
there were four is also distinctly stated by the 
comic poet Pherecrates. Schol. udAHst.Vesp. 

1509.) By the Scholiast on the Drarc (299), Datis 
is again mentioned as a tragic j)oet, and the Scholiast 
on the Wmps (1.^02) tells us that only one, viz. 
Xenocles, was a poet, while the other three were 
choral daiicei’s. From theses considerations,Meineke 
has conjectured with much probability that Datis 
was only a nickname for Xenocles, expressive of 
imputed barbarism of style, hariaryAs. (Meineke, 
JliM. (U-U. Com. Grace, p. 519, &c., where hi p. 
.M.'), Philocles occurs twice erroneously for Xono- 
cles.) [E. K] 

D.ATINUS (Aavvos or Aavrws). 1. A son of 
Lycaon in Arcadia, and brother of lapyx and 
Peiicetius. 'J’hesi' three brothers, in conjunction 
with Illyrians and Messaj)ians, landed on the 
eastern coast of Italy, expcdled the Ausonians, 
took })ossessinn of the country, and divided it into 
thre(? parts, Daunia, Peucetia, and Messajiia. 'J’he 
three tribes together bore th(‘ common name lapy- 
gians. (Anton. Lib, 91.) 

2. A son of Pilumnns and Danae, was married 
to Venilia. He was the father of at least the most 
ancient among the ancestors of 'J’urnus. (Virg. 
Am. ix. 4, and Serv. on ix. 149.) 

9. A king of Apulia. He had been obliged to 
flee from Illyria, his native land, into Apulia, suid 
gav(i his name to a portion of his new country. 
(Daunia.) He is said to have hospitably received 
])inmcdes, and to have given him his daughter 
I'luippe in marriage. (Fest. i-.v.,* Plin. 77. JV. hi. 
11; comp. Diomedes.) [L. S.] 

DAU'RISKS (AaupiffTjs), the son-in-law of 
Dareius llystaspis, was one of the Persian com- 
mandei’s who were employed in suppressing the 
Ionian revolt, (n. c. 499.) After the defeat of the 
Ionian army at Ephesus, Daurises marched against 
the cities on the Hellespont, and took Dardanus, 
Abydus, Percote, Lampsacus, and Paesus, each in 
one day. He then marclied against the Carian.s, 
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who had just joined in the Ionian revolt, and de¬ 
feated them in two battles; but shortly afterwards 
Daurises fell into an ambush, and was killed, with 
a great number of the Persians. (Herod, v. IIG 
—121.) [P. S.] 

DAVID, of Nerken, a learned Armenian philo¬ 
sopher and a commentator on Plato and Aristotle, 
was a relation of the Armenian historian, Moses of 
Chorenc, and lived at the end of the lifth and the 
beginning of the sixth century after Ghrist. He 
studied at Athens under Syrian us, the pri'ceptorof 
Proclus, and was one of those later philosophers 
who made it tludr chief aim to harmonizi; the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. Gf the life 
and writings of David much imiiortant information 
is given by C. Fr. Neumann, iMvmoire sur la Vie 
el IcsOuvrages ile.Darid., Paris, 1929 ; comp. Berlin. 
Jahrb. far u'issrnsrh. Kritil:. 1929, p. 797, &c. 
David wrote several ])hilosophical ivorks in the 
Armenian and Greek language's, and translated 
some of the writings of Aristotle into the Arme¬ 
nian. His commentaries on the Categories of Aris- 
toth^ and likewis<; on the Isagogc of Porphyry, 
which are still extant, are not without some merit, 
and are principally of inij)ortance for the informa¬ 
tion which they contain respecting the history nf 
literature. (8talir, Arii^totrliu^ vol. i. }>)>. 2(l(>, 
297, ii. pp. G9, G9, (i’9, 197.) Whether he was 
aiiv(' wlien the pliiloso])hers w<‘re exiled from 
Athens by tin* empert)!’ .Tiistinian, and returned 
into Asia in conse{iuence of their expulsion, is un¬ 
certain. (Fabric. Bibl. Gr. iii. pp. 299, 495, v. 
j). 799.) His commentaries were translated into 
Araliic and Hebrew, and manuscripts of such 
translations are still extant, (liuhle’s Arisiot. vol. 
i. ]>. 299 ; Neumann in the Noiirrati Journal 
Aaiatiiine, vol. i.) I'here is another commentator 
on Aristotle, of tin? same name, but a dilfereut 
person, namely, David the .lew. (Jourdain, 
/ieclierclies mr rAge cf rOrigine drs 7’radnetiuns 
Latines d'Arisf. Ihiris, 1919, pj). 19G, 197.) 1 A. S.J 
DAZA MAXIM IN CS. j Maximinus.J 
DECATE'PHOKUS (Af/raTrf</>opov), that is, 
the god to w'hom the tenth part of the booty is 
dedicated, was a surnanui of Apollo at Megara. 
I’uusanias (i. *12. ^ 5) remarks, that the statiu's of 
Apollo Pythias and D('catephorus at M('gara re¬ 
sembled Egyptian sculptures, [J^. S.] 

DECKTiALUS (Ae/fej8a\os), was probably a 
tith; of honour among the Dacians equivalent to 
chief OY /.i/e/, since we find that it was home by 
more than one of tludr rulers (Trobell. Poll. 'J'rig. 
Tyrann, c. 10), and that tlie individual best 
known to histoiy as the Deeebalus of Dion 
Cassius is named Diarjtaneus by Orosius, and 
Jjorjdiancus by Jornandes. 

'J'his personage was for a long series of years, 
under Domitian and Trajan, one of the most en- 
terjirising and fiirmidahlc among the enemies of 
Rome. Having displayed great courage in the 
fu'ld and extraordinary ability in every depart¬ 
ment of the military art, he was raised to the 
throne by the reigning sovereign, Douras, who 
abdicated in his favour. The new monarch quickly 
crossed the Danube, attacked and drove in the 
Roman outposts, defeated and slew Appius Sa- 
bitius, governor of Mocsia, and, spreading devas¬ 
tation far and wide throughout the province, 
gained possession of many important towns mid 
fortresses. Upon receiving intelligence of the«* 
calamities, Domitinn hastened (a.d. 8G) with all 
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the troops he could collect to Illyria, and, reject¬ 
ing the pacific though insulting overtures of De- 
cebaluB, committed the chief command to Cor¬ 
nelius Kuscus at that time prnefect of the praeto- 
rium, an officer whose knowledge of war was de¬ 
rived from studies prosecuted within the halls of a 
marble palace, amid the luxuries of a licentious 
court. The imperial general liaving passed the 
frontier on a bridg(i of boats at the luiad of a 
numerous army, perished after a most disastrous 
campaign, and tlic legions were compelled to re¬ 
treat with the loss of many prisoners, an eagle, 
and the whol(‘ of their baggsige and artillery. 
This failure again called forth Domitian from the 
city, but although lie repaired to Moesia for the 
ostensible purpose of assuming the direction of 
affairs, he carefully abstained from exposing his 
person to the dangers of a militaiy life, and moving 
from town to town, abandoned liimself to his find 
appetites, while his officers sustained fresh dis¬ 
honour and defeat. Occasional glimpses of success, 
however, appear from time to time to have chcck<!d 
the victorious career of the barbarians, and cs]>e- 
cial mention is made of the exploits of a cerUiin 
Julianas, who, in an engtigemeiit near Tapae, de¬ 
stroyed great numbers of tin; foe, and threatened 
even the royal rtisidence, while Vezinas, who held 
the si eond places in the Dacian kingdom, escaped 
with difficulty by casting bimsolf among tin* slain, 
and fidgning death until the danger was past. At 
lorigtii Domituni, harassed by an un]>rofitiiblc .md 
protracted struggle, and alarmed by the losses sus¬ 
tained in Ids contest with the Quadi and Mar- 
comauni, was constrained to solicit a peace wldcli 
he had more tlian oiic(i refused to grant. Ih'ce- 
balus despatched Ids brotlier, Diegis or Degis by 
nnine, to conclude a treaty, by w)»om some pri- 
HOtiers and c:ij)tured anus were restored, and a 
regal diadem received in return. lJut the most 
important and disgraceful portion of the comjKict 
was for a time carefully ooncf'aled. Notwith¬ 
standing his pompous jiretensions to victory and 
the mockery of a triuni])li, the emperor had 
bt;en compelled to purchase tlu; forbe.arance of his 
antagonist l»y a heavy ransom, had engaged t(» 
furnish him with a large body of artifiecrs skilled 
in fabricating ail instruments for the arts of peace 
or war. and, worst of all, had siilanitted to an 
nidieavd of degradation by consenting to pay an 
annual tril)iite.. These occurrences are Ijelieved 
to have liappened between the years a.d. b(» — ffO, 
but both th(^ order and tlie details of the different 
events are pn*sented in a most confused and per¬ 
plexing form by ancient anthoriti(‘s. 

Trajan soon after l)is accession detennined to 
wi])e out the stain contracted by his predecessor, 
and at once refused to fulfil the conditions of the 
league. Quitting the city in his fourth consulship 
(a.d. 101), he led an army in person against the 
Dacians, whom he defirated near Tapae, the scene 
of their former misfortune, after an obstinate 
struggle, in which both parties suffered sevcrel}". 
Pressing onwards, a second victory was gained by 
Lusius Quietus, commander of the Moorish cavalry, 
man^' strongholds were stormed, the spoils and 
trophies taken from Fuscus were recovered, and 
the capital, Sannazegetusa (Zepfii^eyedo^a), was 
invested. Decebalus having in vain attempted to 
temporize, was at length compelled to repair to the 
presence of the prince, and to submit to the terms 
imposed by the conqueror, who demanded not only 
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the restitution of all plunder, but the cession of a 
large extent of territory. Trajan then returned 
to Home, celebrated a triumph, and assumed the 
title of Dacicus. The war having been, however, 
soon renewed (a. d. 104), lie resolved upon the 
permanent occupation of the regions bejond the 
Danube, threw a bridge of stone across the river 
about six miles below the rapid, now known as tlie 
Iron Gates, and being thus enabled to maintain 
his communications with ease and certainty, suc¬ 
ceeded, after encountering a desperate resistance, in 
subjugating the whole district, and reducing it to 
the form of a province, (a.d, 10.5.) Dec(?balus, 
having s(‘en his palace captured and his country 
enslaved, perished by his own hands, that he 
might not fall alive into those of the inva¬ 
ders. His head was sent to Rome, and his trea¬ 
sures, whicii had been ingeniously concealed 
beneath the bed of the river Sargetia, (now the 
a trilmtary of the Marosch,) which flowed 
beneath the walls of his mansion, were discovered 
and added to the spoil. 

(Dion (^ass. Ixvii. fi, and note of Reimarus, 7, 
10, Ixviii. (*■—1.5; Tacit. A//nV;. 41 ; Juven. iv. 
and Schol.; Martial, v. 3, vi. 70“; Plin. 
viii. 4, 0, X. JO ; Sneton. Doiiiit. 0; Eutrop. vii. 
15 ; I’.useh. Chrm, ; Zonar. xi. ‘J1 ; Oros. vii. 10; 
•Tornand. Ti. d. 13, Petr. Patric. AVw /*;). leg. p. 
‘J3, ed. 1 (548 ; Engel, Cvinmcnt. de Trajan, earped. 
ad Jkiniib, Vindoboii. 1704, p. 130; Manner!, 
lies. Traj. Imp. ad Danub. gcsl.^ 1703; Fraiike, 
(icsohu'h'tc Trajans^ 1B37. [W. R.] 

MAGN. DEC’E'NTHJS, the brother or cousin 
of Magnontius, by whom, after the deatli of Con- 
stans, he was created Caesar, a. d. 351, ami raised 
to the consulship tlie following year. During the 
1 war in Gaul .against the Alonnamii, Dccentiuswas 
defeated by' Cbnodomarius, the loadiT of the bar¬ 
barians, and upon this, or some previous occasion, 
the Treviri, rising in rebellion, closet! their gates 
and refused to .admit him into their city. Cpou 
receiving intelligence of tlie death of M.agnentius, 
to whose aid he was hastmiing, and finding that 
foes surrounded liim on every side so as to leave 
no hope of escape, he strangled himself at Sens on 
tlu‘ D>th of August, A. n. 353. The medals which 
assign to tliis prince the title of Augustus are 
(leeiiiod spurious by the best .authorities. His 
n.ame appears upon genuino coins under tho form 
MAt:. or Ma(JN. Dkckntiu.s, le.aving it doubtful 
wli(‘ther we ought to interpret the contraction by 
iMagnus or Alaguetitins. 

Decentius is called iJu> brother of Magnentius liy 
Victor, de C«e.v. 42, liy' Eiitropius, x. 7, and by 
Zonanis, xiii. 8,; the kinsman (^consanguineum ^— 
76 V 61 (TvvaTTTOfjLevov) by Victor, TJpit. 42, and by 
Zosimus, ii. 45, 54. See also Amm. Marc. xv. (i. 

§ 4, xvi. 12. § 5; Fast. Idat. I \V. R.] 



DE'CIA GENS, plebeian, but of high anti¬ 
quity', became illustrious in Roman history by two 
iiiombers of it sacrificing themselves for the pre- 
.servation of their country. The only cognomens 
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that occur in this gons are Mus and SiniULo: 
for those who are mentioned Avithout a sunnune 
see Dkcius. 

DECIA'NUS, APPIILKIUS. 1. C. Arrr^- 

LEius Deciani's was tribune of the people in ii. c. 
90. Ill that year lie lirouglit a charge against L. 
Valerius Flaccus, the nature of which is unknown. 
Jle also brouglit an accusation against L. Furius, 
one of the tribunes of tin; year ])reviou8, who oj> 
posed the recall of Mittellus Nuniidicus. It seems 
to have been on this occasion that lie lamented be¬ 
fore the public assembly the fate of L. Appuleius 
Saturninus and Si'rviliiis Cllaucia, and endeavoured 
to create disturbances to avenge their death. In 
consequence of these procec'dings lie himself was 
condemned, and Avent into exile to Pontus, Avhere 
lie engaged in the serAuee of Alithridates. ((’ic. 
ftro Jinhir. por<L f), pro Flare. 32 ; Schol. Jiobieiis. 
p. 230, ed. Orelli; Val. Max. viii. 1. §2; Ap- 
pian, Jt. C. i. 33.) 

2. C. Arvri.Kics Deciam’s, a son of No. 1, 
lived as negotiator in Asia. Minor, at Pergamus, 
and at Apollonis. He was repeatedly charged 
with huA'ing committed a,cts of injustici; and vio- 
Imice toAvards th(‘ inhahitants of Apollonis, for he 
appi'ars to have been a person of a very avaricious 
and insolent clianwtcr, and in the end he was con¬ 
demned by the praetor I'laccus, the son of the 1j. 
Valerius I'^laccus, avIio had been .'weused by De- 
cianus, the father. In n. c. .59, Declaims took 
vengeance upon Flaccus by supporting tin; clumge 
wliich D. Laelius brought against him. (Cic./wo 
F/ucr. 29-33 ; Sclioh Bohieiis. pp. 228,230, 242, 
ed. Orelli.) fL. S.J 

DKOIA'NUS, C. PLAUTIUS, Avas consul in 
n. i:. 329 Avith L. Aemilius Mamercinus, It was 
his province during liis consulship to continue the 
Avar against Privernum, while his colleague was en¬ 
gaged in raising anolheranny to meet the Gauls, who 
were reported to be marching southward. But this 
report jiroved to be unfounded, and all the Roman 
forces were now directed against Privc'rniuu. The 
town was taken, its Avails were pulled down, and 
a, strong' garrison Avas left on the spot. On his 
return Decianus celebrated a triumjdi. During 
tlie discussions iu the senatii as to what punisli- 
jiieiit Ava,s to be iiillicted u])on the Privernatans, 
Decianus humanely endeavoured to alleviate their 
fate. According to the Fasti, C.Plautius Decianus 
Avas consul also in the year following; but Livy 
nientious iu his stead P. Plautius Proculus. In 
ji. 312, C. Plautius Decianus was censor with 
Appius Claudius, and after holding the office eigh¬ 
teen months, he laid it down, in accordance with 
tlie lex Aomilia, Avliile Appius Claudius, refusing 
obedience to the law, remained censor alone. (Liv. 
viii. 20, 22, ix. 29, 33 ; Val. Max. vi. 2. $ 1 ; 
Frontin. de A(}U.acd. i. 5; Diodor. xx. 36.) [L. S.] 
DECTA'NUS CAT US. [Catus.) 
DECPDTUS SAXA. [Saxa.] 

DECI'MIUS. The Decimii appear to Lave 
been originally a Samnitc family of JJovianuni, at 
le,ast the first of the name belonged to that place, 
and the otliers who occur in history Avere probably 
his descendants, who after obtaining the Roman 
franchise settled at Rome. The only cognomen 
among the Di'cimii is Fla amts. The following 
list contains those Avho are mentioned without a 
cognomen. 

1. NiiMEUins Decimkis, of Rovianum in Sam- 
nium, is called the most illustrious person in all 
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Samninro, both by his noble descent and his 
Avcalth. In n. c. 217 be joined the Roman army 
against Hannibal Avith 8000 foot and 500 horse, at 
the command of the dictator Q. Fabins Maximus. 
With these; forces Decirnius appeared in the rear 
of Hannibal, and thus decided a battle wliich was 
taking a very unfavourable turn for Minucius, tlio 
magi.ster cquitiim. Two castella Averc taken on 
that daj', and (lOOO Carthaginians Avere slain, but 
tin* Romans too lost .5000 men. (Liv. xxii. 24.) 

2. C. Dkcimius, was sent in ii. c. 171 as am¬ 
bassador to Crete to request the Cretans to semi 
auxiliarie’s for the war against Persmis of hlace- 
diiriia. In 161) he was praetor peregrinus, and in 
the year following he Avas sent Avitli two others as 
amhassador to Antioch us and Ptolemy, to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two kings, and 
t(» declare that, wdiicbever of them should continm; 
hostilities, should ci'ase to be tn*iit<;d as the friend 
and ally of Rome. On that occasion Deciniius and 
bis colloagnes A'isited the island of Rliodes at the 
request of the Rhodians themselves, and on his 
return to Rome his report av.is in favour of tin* 
Rhodians, in as much iis he ondeavourt'd to throw 
tin; guilt of their hostility towards Rome ujion 
som(‘ individuals only, while, lu; tried to exculpate; 
the body of the; people. (Li\'. xlii. 35, xliii. II, 
1.5, xliv. 19, xlv. 10.) 

3. M. Decimius, was sent wdth Tib. Claudius 
Nero as ambassador to ('rc'te and Rhodes in n. c. 
172, just before the outbreak of the Avar Avitli 
Perseus, for tlie pur]) 06 i; ol‘ disc.ovt'ring whether 
they had been tempted by Perseus, and of trying 
to renew their friendship Avith Romo. (Liv. xlii. 
1.9.) 

4. L. Dbcimii/S, was sent in n. c. I / 1 as amlias- 
sador to the Illyrian king (lenthius, to try to Avin 
him over to the side of the Romans during the war 
against Perseus. But he returned to Roim; with¬ 
out having efiected anything, and was suspected of 
luiA'ing accepted bribes from the king. (Liv. xlii. 
37, 4.5.) 

5. (’. Dkcimius, a person who Lad lield the 
office of quaestor {(jitarsforinx)^ and belonged to the 
jiartv of Ponipey. In n. c. 47 lie was in tin* 
island of Cerciiia to take care of the jirovisieiis ibr 
tin* Pompeian.s but on the ari'ival of Sallust, tlu' 
historian, Avho was then a general of Caesar, 
Decirnius immediately (|uitled the island, and 
fled in a small vessid. ((!aes. Jirll. Afr. 34.) He 
seems to be the same as the C. Deciniius avIio was 
a friend of Atticus. (Cie. w! All. iv. 1(1.) [J<. S. | 

DI'/CIUS. 1. M. Dkcius, one of the de})U- 
ties sent to the senate by the jilebeiaris during 
their secession to the sacred mount in n. i'. 49;'- 
(Dionys. vi. 88.) 

2. M. Decius, tribune of the people in ii. 
311, when lu; carried a plebiscituin, that the 
people should appoint duumviri varalva to restore 
and equip the Roman fleet. (Tnv. ix. 30.) 

3. P. Dkcius, one of the legates Avho in n. c. 
168 brought to Rome the news of the defeat of the 
Illyrians, and of the capture of their kingGcnthius. 
(Liv. xh\ 3.) 

4. P. Deci us, according to Cicero {dr Oral, ii. 
31) and Aurelius Victor {dc Vir. III. 72), whereas 
Livy {Epit. 61) calls him Q. Decius, Avas trihune 
of the people in n. c. 120. L. Opimius, Avho had 
been consul the year before, was brought to trial 
by the tribune Decius for liaving caused the murder 
of C. Gracchus, and for Iniving thrown citizens 
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into prison without a judicial verdict. The enemies 
of Decius assorted that he had boeii induced by 
bribes to bring forward this accusation. Four 
years later, n. c. 11 .’5, Decius was praetor urbanus, 
and in that year he gave great oftence to M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, wlio was then consul, by keep¬ 
ing his seat when the consul })assed by him. The 
haughty Scaurus turned round and ordered him to 
rise, but wlien iK-cius refused, Scaurus tore his 
gown and brok<i tlie chair of Decius to pieces; at 
the sanu! time he commanded that no one should 
receive justice at the hands of the refractory 
pnietor. It is not improbable? that tlu? hostile 
feeling betwemi the two men may have arisen from 
the fact that Scaurus liad induced Opimius to take 
up amis against (h (Jracchns, to whose jiarty 
Decius (‘vidently lielonged. (’icero speaks iif 1 )ecius 
as an orator who emulated M. Fulviiis Flacciis, the 
friend of C. (Jracchus, and remarks that he was 
as turbulent in his sjieeches as he was in life. It 
is probably this Decius who is alluded to in a 
fragment of tlie ])oet imeilius, wdiich is preserved 
by Cicero. {Do Orut. ii. G'J, comp. ii. iiO, 81, iJrui. 
28, /‘iirf. ont/. 80.) 

.5. ]*. Dkcjus. a colleague of IM. Antony in the 
srpi(‘7ur!ndus. Cicero says of him, with a fine 
irony, that In* cndi'avoun'd to follow tlu‘ example 
of his great ancestors (the Decii), by sacriiicing 
himsell to his debts, that is, by joining Antony, 
through whose intluonce lu' Imped to get lid of his 
debts, lie accompanied Antony in the M'ar of 
Mutina, but was taken jnisoncr there. Afterwards, 
however, when Octavian wished for a reconcilia¬ 
tion with Antony, he allowed Decius to return to 
his fri«>nd. (Cic. 77///. xi. (J, xiii. 18; Appian, 
77. C: iii. 80.) 

6. Deciits, is mentioned hj’’ Apjiian (//. (\ iv. 
27) among tliose wlio were jtroscrihed after tlie 
formation of the triumvirate of Antony, ttetavian, 
and Le])idus. Decius and Cilo, on li(‘;iring that 
tlieir names were on the list, took to flight, but as 
they were hurrying out of ojie of the gates of 
Ilnmo, they were recognized by tlie centurions atid 
put to death. | Ii. S.] 

Dic'd US .lUBE'LLIUS, a Campanian, and 
eominander of the (’ampanian legion which the 
Bomans stationed at Uhegium in n. e, 281 for the 
jirotection of tin* phu-e. Decius and liis troops, 
envious of the hapjiincss wliich the inhahitants of 
Bliegium enjoyed, and remeinhering the impunity 
with which the hlainertines had carried out tlicir 
disgraceful scheme, formed a most diabolical plan. 
During the celeliratimi of a festival, while all the 
citizens w/'re feasting in public, Decius and his 
soldiers attacked them; the mi;n were massacred 
and driven into exile, wliilc* the soldiers took the 
women to llieinselves. Decius put liimself at the 
head of the city, acted as tyrannus perfectly inde- 
])endont of Home, and formed connexions with the 
Mamertines in Sicily, lie at lirst had /‘iideavoured 
to palliate his crime by asserting that the lUiegines 
intended to hetraj" the Roman gairison to Pyrrhus. 
During the war with Pyrrhus the Romans had no 
time to look after and punish the miscreants at 
Rljegium, and Decius for some years enjoyed the 
fruits of his crime unmolested. During that period 
he was seized by a disease of the eyes, and not 
venturing to trust a Rhegine physiemn, he sent for 
one to Messana. This physician was liimself a 
native of Rhegium, a fact which few persons knew, 
and he now took tlie opportunity to avenge on 
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Decius the wrongs he had inflicted upon Rhegium. 
He gave him something wliich he was to apply to 
his eyes, and which, however painful it might be, 
he was to continue till the physician should 
return from Messana. The order was obeyed, 
but the pain became .at last quite unbearable, 
and Decius in the end found that he was quite 
Idind. After the death of Pyrrhus, in n. c. 271, 
Fabriciiis was sent out .ng.ainst Rhegium ; lie be¬ 
sieged the place, and took it. All tin? survivors of 
the Canip«aniaii l/jgion that fell into his hands, np- 
W'.ards of three liundred men, were sent to Rome, 
where they were scoiirgerl and beluNaded in the 
forum. The citizens of Rln*giuin who were yet 
alive were restored to their native place. Decius 
])ut an end to himself in his prison at Rome. (Ap¬ 
pian, Savniit. Excerpt, ix. I — 8; Dir)dor. 7'Vo//w. 
lih. xxii. ; Liv. Kjnt. 12, 15; Polyb. i. 7; Val. 
Max. vii. 7. § 15.) [L. S. | 

DK'CllJS, Roman emperor, A.I). 249 — 251, 
whose full name Avas C. Mk.ssiits QnxTirs 
Tr.\.iani:s DEfius, w.as born about the close 
of tin? second century at Ruhalia, a villngo in 
Lower J*annonia, being tin? first of a long series 
of monarchs who traced their origin to an Illy¬ 
rian stock. We are altogether nn.acquaiiiled with 
his early career, hut he a]ipears to liavc been 
entrust«‘d with an important military command 
upon the Danube in a.d. 2!5, and four years 
afterwards was earnestly solicited by Philifipus 
to nndert.'ike the task of j<*stoi'ii)g subordination 
in the army of Moosia, which Jiad been dis¬ 
organized b}' the revolt of IVlarlnus. [Fiiimppos; 
MAUiNr.s.’l Decius accepted this appointment 
with great reluctance, and many misgivings as to 
the result. On his appearance, the troops deem¬ 
ing their guilt lieyond forgiveness, oft(;n>d the 
<>nvoy the choice of dc'ntli or of tlie tlirono. With 
the sword pointed to his heart lie .accepted the 
Latter .alteniative, was proclaimed Aiigustus, and 
forced by the rebels to march upon Italy, liaving 
proviousl}', according to Zonaras, written to as¬ 
sure his sovereign that his faith Avns still un¬ 
broken, and that he Avould resign the piiiple, as 
soon us he could escape from the thraldom of the 
legions, Philippas, not trusting these professions, 
liastened to meet his riv.al in the field, encountered 
him in the vicinity of Verona, was d('f('.ated, and 
slain. This event took place towards the end of 
A.D. 24.9. 

Tin* short reign of the new prince, extending 
to about thirty montlis, Avas chiefly occupied in 
Av.arring against the CJoths, Avho now, for the f rst 
time, appeared as a formidable foe on the nortli- 
eastom frontier, and having crossed the Dannhe, 
under Ciiiva their chief, Avere ravaging the 
Thracian provinces. The details of tlieir inva¬ 
sion are to found in .Tornandcs, Zosinuis, and 
the fragments of Dexippns, but these accounts ap¬ 
pear so contradictory, tliat it is imjiossible. in tin; 
jibsencc of an impartial historian, to exjilain or re¬ 
concile their statements. It Avould seem that the 
barbarians, in the first in.stance, repulsed Decius 
near Philippopolis, and were thus enabled to t.-iko 
"that important city, but having lost their best 
troops during titese operations, and finding them¬ 
selves surrounded by the Romans Avho Avere now^ 
advancing from different points, they offered to 
purchase an unmolested retreat by the surrender 
of their prisoners and plunder. These oA^ertures 
being rejected, the (lotlis turned to bay, and gave 
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battle near Abriciuni late in the year a.d. 251. 
After a deadly struggle, their desperate valour, 
aid(!d by the incautious confidence of the Romans, 
prevailed. The son of the emperor was slain by 
an arrow, while Decius himself, with his best 
troops, became entangled in a marsh, and were 
cut to pieces or engulfed. 

Souu! proceedings in the civil administration of 
this epoch, which at first sight would be con¬ 
sidered as wholly Avithout connexion with each 
other, but which were in reality intended to 
j)roniote the accomplishment of the same object, 
des<'rv(? special attention. The increasing w<iak- 
iiess of the state was every day becoming more 
painfidly a{)i)arent, and the universjil corruption of 
public morality was justly regarded as a deep- 
seated canker which must be enidicated, l)efore any 
j)owerful effort could be made for restoring health¬ 
ful vigour to the body politic. Two remedies sug¬ 
gested themselves, and were immediately called 
int<» action. It was determined to revive the 
C(‘nsorshi}) and to pei-secute the Christians. It 
was hoped that, by the first, order and decency 
might l)e revived in the habits of social life; it 
was imagined that, by the second, the natimial re¬ 
ligion might be restored to its ancient purity, Jind 
that Home might regain the favour of her gods. 
'J’he death of Decius ])revented the new tamsor. 
Valerian, th<^ sanu; who afterwards became em¬ 
peror, from e\('rting c.n authority which could 
sca,rc('ly have produced any beneficial cliange; but 
the eager hat(' of I’agaii zealots was inon? proinj)t 
ill taking advantage of the imperial edict, and 
made innch havoc in tin' church. Rome, Antioch, 
and Ji'i'iisalem, lamented the martyrdom of their 
bishops Fabianus, Baby las, and Alexander; Urigen 
was suhjiscted to cruel tortures, while Alexandria 
was the scene of a. bloody massacri!. In Africa, 
vast numbers, falling away from the truth, dis¬ 
owned their heli- f, and after the danger was past, 
the readinission f these rmiegades, comprehended 
under the general appellation of LapsU ga^'e rise 
to various bitt(!r controversies, which distnicted for 
a long period the ecclesiastical councils of the 
Avest. [Cyprian ns.] 

Of the general character of Decius it is im¬ 
possible to speak with certainty, for our authori¬ 
ties are scanty, and the shortness of his public 
career afforded In,tic opjiortnnity for its develop¬ 
ment. Victor pronounces a warm panegyric, de¬ 
claring that his disposition Avas most amiable, that 
be Avas highly accomjilished, mild and aliable in 
bis civil relations, and a gallant warrior in the 
field. Zosimus and the Christian bisP)rians, writ¬ 
ing under the influence of strong feeling, have 
severally represented him as a model of justice, 
valour, liberality, and all kingly virtues, or as a 
monster of iniquity and savage cruelty, Avhile even, 
in modem time.s, the tone adopted by Tillemont on 
the one hand, and by Gibbon ou the other, can 
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scarcely be pronounced fair or dispassionate, the 
language of the latter especially being such as to 
mislead the unlearned reader both as to the nature 
and extent of our infonnation, and to induce him to 
conclude tliat Ave posses materials for pronouncing 
a judgment Avhich do not in reality exist. 

(Victor, Cacs. 2.‘) ; Ejnt. *29; Futrop. ix. 4; 
Trebell. I’ollio Valf.rkm. c. 1 ; Fusel). Hist, 
Kcch's. vi. .‘59, &c; Zosim. i. 21—23 ; Zonar. xii. 
19, 20; Joniandcs, It. C. c. 10, Ac. For the 
family of Decius, see Hkrennia Ftruscilla, 
JIkKKNNIIJS FtHTISCI'S, lIoSTILIANUS.) [W. R.] 
DI'l'CfTJS, a Roman statuary, by whom there 
was an admired coh)ssal bead in tlic Capitol. He 
perhaps lived in the first century n. t’., but his date 
is very doubtful. [CllARES.] [P. S.] 

DF(RIIA'N LIS, a sophist of Patrae, who is 
mentioned AAntli great {)raise by Lucian. (2.) 
Notliing mon* is known of him. [P. S.] 

DKCRIA'NUS, an architect and mechanician 
in the time of Hadrian, avIio employed him to 
move the colossus of Nero, Avliich stood in front of 
the golden house. The Avork Avas effected h}" tlie 
aid of tAventy four ele]thants. (Spartian, Ila/l. 19, 
Avhere different critics read Decrianus, Detrianus, 
Dentrianus, Dextrianns, and Denietrianus.) [P. S.] 
DF/tUlllJS, commanded a stronghold in Africa 
during the insurrection of Taefarinas in A. i). 20. 
He Avas a brave and skilful soldier, and led his 
men out to an open battle, as he did not like the 
inactivity of a Ix'sieged. He bad only a few soldiers, 
and they Averc not of the best kind; but although 
he Avas seriously Avounded, he continued to fight 
like a lion, until he fell. (Tac. Anv. iii. 20.) [Ti.S.] 
DFTn’ADFS (A€/fTd5i7s), is menti<)ncdby Par- 
thenius {JCrot, 13) as an author from whom he 
relates the story al)()nt Harj)alyce. We may thus 
infer that he Avrotc on mythical subjects. [L. S.] 
DF'CTION (AeKTiwi'), a Gnick grammarian, 
Avlio Avroto a commentary on Lycophron’s Cassan¬ 
dra, Avhich is referred to in the Ftymologicum 
Magnum (s. v. rjmos; com]). Valckenaer, Eurip. 
Hippo!ift. p. 291.) [F. S.J 

IJF'CULA, M. TU'LLIUS, was consul in n. c. 
81, Avith Cornelius Dolabella, during the dictator¬ 
ship of Sulla; but the consuls of that year were 
only nominal, as Sulla liad all the poAver in his 
hands. (Cic. de Lop. Agr. ii. 14 ; Gellius, xv. 28 ; 
Appiun, li. C. i. loO.) [L. S.] 

DFIANEl RA (Arji’etj^eipa). 1. A daughter of 
Altlnwa by Ueneus, Dionysus, or Dexamonus 
(Apollod. i, 8. § 1 ; llygin. EoL 31, 33), and a 
sister of Mc'leager. VVhen Meleager died, his 
sisters hunented his death at his grave; Artemis 
in her anger touched them Avith her staff, and 
changed them into l)ird8, Avith the exception of 
Deianeira and Gorge, who were allowed, by the 
solicitation of Dionysus, to retain their human 
forms. (Antonin. Tab. 2.) Subsequently Achelous 
and Heracles, Avho both loved Dei’aneirik, fought for 
the possession of her. She became the Avife of Hera¬ 
cles, and afterwards iinAvitlingly caused bis death, 
whereupon she hung herself. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 5, 
6. § 7 ; Diod. iv. 34, &c.; comp. Achelous; 
Heracles; Dbxamenus.) 

2. One of the daughters Nci’eus and Doris. 
(Apollod. i. 2. § 7.) IF. S.] 

DEICOON (Ai 7 Tk(>we). 1. A son of Heracles 
by Megara, was killed by his own father during 
his ravings. (Apollod. ii. 7. § 8 ; Schol. ad IIovi. 
Oil. ix. 2G8.) 
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*2. A Trojan hero, son of Pegasus, was a Irieiid 
of Aeneas, and slain by Agamemnon. (Hum. II. 

V. fU S.J 

1)EI1)AMEIA (A7}tSa/i€ia). 1. A daughter of 
llelleropliontes and wife of Evander, by whom 
slic became the mother of IS^^arpedon. (Diod. v. 79.) 
Jloiner (//. vi. 1.97) calls her Laodameia. 

•J. A daughter of Lycomedes in the island of 
Seyms. Whtui Acliilh's was concealed there in 
maideu’s attire, DeTdaineia became by him the 
mother of Pyrrhus or Neoptolenius, and, according 
to others, of Oneiriis also. (Apollod. iii. 13. § 7 ; 
Ptolem. Ilejih. 3.) 

?). The wife of J’cirithous, who is commonly 
called llippodameia. (Pint. Tltcs. .30; comp, llii'- 
POD AM KM.) fL. S.J 

JlEIDAMEIA (Arii8d,u€Ltt), 1. Daughter of 
A(!acides, king of l^jieirus, :uid sister of Pyrrhus. 
While yet a girl she was betrothed by her father 
to Alexander, tin? son of Ifoxana, and having ac- 
compani<!d that prince and ()lympias into Macedo¬ 
nia, Avas besieged in Pydna togetlnu' with them, 
(Pint. J\i/rrh. 4 ; Diod. xix. 35; .Tustin, xiv. 6.) 
After th(! death of Alex;md<T and lloxana, she 
was married to Demetrius Poliorcetes, at the time 
when the latter was endeavouring to (‘stablish his 
power in (livece, and thus became a bond of union 
itetween him and Pyrrhus. (Plut. Dciticlr. *2.5, 
I\iirrh. 4.) When Demetrius ])roceeded to Asia 
to support his father against the confederate kings, 
lie lei't DeVdameia at Athens; hut after his defeat 
at Ipsus, the Atheuiaus smit her away to Megara, 
though still treating her with regal honours. She 
soon riftcu- repaired to (.'ilicia to join Demetrius, 
Avho had just given his daughUu- Stratonice in 
marriage to Seleticus, hut had not been there long 
when she fi'll ill and died, «. c. 300. (Plut. 
Dvmetr. 30, 3'2.) She left one son hy Demetrius, 
named Alexander, who is said by Plutarch to have 
speut his life in Egypt, probably in an honourable 
cajitivity. {Vhit Dandr. .53.) 

‘2. Daugliter of Pyrrhus IT., king of Kpciriis, 
after the death of her father and the murder of 
her uncle Ptolemy, was tin* last surviving repre¬ 
sentative of the royal race of tin; Aeacidae. She 
threw herself into Ambracia, but was induced by 
the olVer of an honourable capitulation to surrender, 
'file Epeirets, however, determining to secure their 
liherty hy extirpating the whole royal family, re¬ 
solved to put h(‘r to death ; she li<‘d for nd'ugi; to 
the ti’inple of Artemis, hut Avas murdered iu tlie 
sanctuary itself. (Polyaen. viii, .5‘2; .Tustin, xxAuii. 
3, hy whom she is erroneously called Tjaudaniia; 
Pans. iv. 3.5. § 3.) Tin: dati^ of this event cannot 
he accurately lixed, but it occurnrd during the 
reign of Demetrius 11. in Macedonia (n. c. *23.9— 
*2*29), and probably in the early part of it. Schorn 
(^fV.s'c//. iirkch’uL ]). }{(>) .suj)pose8 Jleidjmieia to be 
a daughter of the elder i*yrrhus, not the younger, 
hut this is certainly a mistake. [E. 11. 11, J 

DEilMA (AcijUtt), the personification of fear. 
She AA'as representcxl in the form of a fearful avo- 
man, on the tomb of Medeia’s children at Corinth. 
(Pans. ii. 3. S G.) [h. S.] 

DEIMACllUS (Aritfiaxos)^ four mythical jier- 
soiiflges. (Apollod, i. .9, g .9, 7. § 3 ; Apollon. Khud. 
ii. .9.5.5, &c. ; Plut. Quacst. Gr. 41.) [Ij. S. J 

DEIMAS (Ae//ias), a son of Dardanus and 
Cliryse, Avho Avlum his family and a ])art of tlie 
Arcadian population emigrated, remained behind 
m Arcadia. (Dion. Hal. i. (il.) [L S. | 
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DEIN ARCH US (Aelvapxos). 1. The last 
and at the Kime time the least important among 
the ten Attic ovators, Avas born at Corinth about 
n. c. 3fil. (Dionys. Dcinarch. 4.) His father’s 
name was Sostra tiis, or, according to Suidas (s. v. 
AetVapxos), Socrates. Though a native of Corinth, 
he lived at Athens from his early youth. I*ublic 
oratory there reached its height about this time, 
and Deinarchus devoted liimself to the study of it 
with great zeal under the guidance of Theophrastus, 
though he also profited much by his intercourse 
with Demetrius I*halereu8. (Dionys. L c. 2 ; Plut. 
Vit. X Grot. p. 8.50; Phot. BiU. p. 49(>, ed. llek- 
ker; Suidas, /. o.) As lie was a foreigner, and 
did not possess the Athenian fiiinchisc?, he was 
not allowed to come forward himself as an orator 
on the great questions whicli then divided public 
opinion at Athens, and he was therefore obligiul 
to content hims(‘lf with Avriting orations for others. 
He appears to have commenced this career in his 
twenty-sixtli year, about n. c. 33b‘, and as about 
that time the groat Attic orators died away one 
afti'r another, Deinarchus soon acquired consider¬ 
able rejmtatioii and great Avealtli. lb; belonged 
to the friends of Pliocion and the Macedonian 
party, and took a ATry active part in the disjmtes 
as to whether llarpalus, avIio liad ojicnly desertiul 
the cause of Alexander tin* (Ireat, should be tole¬ 
rated at Athens or not. 'Phe time of his greatest 
actmty is from n. i:. 317 to n. e. 307, during 
Avhich time Demetrius Phalereus conducted tin; 
administration of Athens. Hut Avhen in n. c. 307 
Demetrius Polionxitt'S advanced against Athens, 
and Demetrius Piiahireus was obliged to take; to 
flight, Deinarchus, who was sus])ected on account 
of his equivocal j)t)litic‘al conduct, and Avho was 
anxious to save his ricluis, fled to ('halcis iu Eu¬ 
boea, It Avas not till fifteen yixirs after, n. (;. ‘29*2, 
that, owing to the exertions of his fritind Theo- 
])hni8tu8, he obtained ])erinission to rtiturn to 
Athens, where he spcuit the last years of his life, 
and di(;d at an advanced age. I'ho last event of 
his life of Avhich we have any record, is a law-suit 
Avhich he instituted against his faithless friiuid, 
I’roxenus, avIjo liad robbed him of his property. 
Hut in what manner the suit ended, is unknown. 
The jjrincipal source of information respecting the 
life of Deinarchus is the treatise of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, from Avhich is derived the greater 
part of what is preserved in I’lutarch ( Vit. X Orat. 
p. 850), l*hotiu8 {ItiU. p. 49(), ed. Hekk), Suidas 
(/. ), and others. 

Th(! uuinbor of orations wliich Deinarchus wrote 
is uncertain, for Demetrius of Magnesia {up. Dio- 
vys. l.c. 1 ; comp. Suidas and Eudoc. p. 130) as¬ 
cribed to him one hundred and sixty, while l*lu- 
fcirch and l^hotius speak only of sixty-four genuine 
omtions; and Dionysius is of opinion, that among 
the eiglity-seven Avhich were ascribed to him iu 
his time, only sixty Avere genuine productions of 
Deinarchus. Of all these omtions three only have 
come down to ns entire, and all three refer to the 
question about llarpalus. One is directed against 
Philoclcs, the second against Demosthenes, and 
the third agfiinst Aristogoiton. It is, however, 
not improbable that the speech agjiinst Theocrines, 
which is usually printed among those of Demos¬ 
thenes, is lik<!wise a Avork of Deinarchus. (See 
])p. 1333 and 13.3G of that oration; Dionys. Hal. 
i. r. 10; Liban. Aryiim.; Harpocrat. s.v. dypcuf)lov 
and OeoKplvTjs; Apostol. Proverb, xix. 49.) The 
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titles and fragments of the orations which are 
lost, are collected as far as can be by Fabric!us 
{DibL Gr, ii. p. H()4, &c.), and more complete by 
\V’estcrmann. (Gcsch. der (friech. Buredtsamk. p. 
311, &c.) The ancients, such as Dionysius who 
gives an accurate account of the onitory of Deinar- 
chus, and especially llormogencs {de Form. Oral. 
ii- 1 ]), speak in terms of high praise of his ora¬ 
tions ; but there tvere others also who thought less 
favourably of him; some grammarians wotdd not 
ev(‘n allow him a place in the canon of the ten 
Attic orators (TJibl. Coislin, p. 5i)7), and Diony¬ 
sius mentions, that he was treated with inditler- 
tmee by Callimachus and the grammarians of Per- 
gamus. However, some of th(‘ most eminent 
grammarians, such as Didymus of Alexandria and 
Heron of Athens, did not disdain to write com¬ 
mentaries upon him. (Ilarpocrat. s.r. ixaprvKtlov; 
Said. s. “Upcav.) Tlie orations still extant ena¬ 
ble us to form an independent opinion upon the 
merits of Deinarchus; and we find that Dionysius’s 
judgment is, on the wlioh;, i|uite correct. J)einar- 
chus was a man of no originality of mind, and it is 
diilieult to say whether In; had any oratoricjil talent 
or not. II is want of genius led him to imitate others, 
such us Lysias, llyperides, and more especially 
Demosthenes; but he was unable to come up to 
his great model in any point, and was therefore 
nicknamed Arf/jLOffdevrjs d dypoiKOs or 6 KpiOivos. 
Even Ilermogenes, liit. greatest admirer, does not 
dmiy that liis stylo had a certain roughness, whence 
liis orations were thought to resiunble those of 
Aristogeiton. Although it cannot be denied that 
Deinarchus is the best among the many imiUitors 
of Demosthenes, he. is far inferior to him in power 
and energy, in the choice of his expressions, in 
invention, clearness, and the arrangement of his 
subjects. 

The orations of Deinarchus are contained in the 
various collections of the Attic orators by Aldus 
(lol3), Stephanus (1570), (irutor (KiU)), Ifeiske, 
Ducas, Bckker, and Baiter and Saujipe. The best 
separate edition is that of C. K. A. Schmidt (Leipzig, 
18*i(), fivo.), with a selection of the notes of his 
predecessors, and some of his own. There is also 
a useful commentary on DiMuarchus by C. Wunn, 
“ Commentarius in Dinarchi ()rationes tres,” No- 
rimbergae, H5"2<{, 8vo. (Fabric./iiW. 6'n ii. p. {1(»2, 
&.C. ; Westermann, (tcscli, der grivch. Beredlsamk. 

^ 73.) 

2. Of Corinth, a contemponiry of the onitor, 
with whom he has freijuently been confounded. 
He was likewise a friend of Phocioti, and when 
the latter was dragged to Athens for execution, 
Deinarchus too was put to death by the command 
of Polysperchon. (Pint. l*hoc. 33.) As this person 
is not mentioned elsewhere, the name Deinarchus 
in Plutarch may be a mistake. 

3. There were three authors of the name of 1 
Oeinurchus, concerning whom we know little be- ^ 
yond what is stated by Demetrius of Magnesia 
(l)ionys. Deimurk. 1), viz. that one was a poet of 
Delos, who lived previous to the time of the i 
orator, and wrote poems on Bacchic subjects (comp. 
Euseb. Chron. Dccxx. ; Cyrill. c. Jtdian. x. p. 
341); the second, a Cretan, made a collection of 
Cretan legmrds; and the third wrote a work ujion 
Homer. Whetlier any of these is the same as the 
one who, according to Nemesius {dc Natur. Horn. 
4), taught, with Aristoxenus, that the human soul 
was nothing but a harmony, is uncertain. [L. S.J 
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I DEPNIAS (Afivlas), 1. One of a club of wits 
at Athens (ysAwroirtno/), called “ the Sixt}’,” of 
which the orator Callimedon also was a member. 
I’lie date therefore may be placed about n. c. 3*25. 
(Athen. xiv. p. 614, e.) He is perhaps the same 
wliom Demosthenes mentions as a skilful orator, 
(c. Lept. p. 501.) 

*2. An author of uncertain date, who wrote an 
historical work on Argolis. It is referred to by 
the following writers :—Pint. Arat. ‘20 ; Schol. ad 
AjHill. Rhod. ii. 701, ad Enr. Orest. 850, ad 
Soph. Elecir. 281, ad Throcr. xiv. 48, ad J‘ind. OL 
vii. 40, Islhm. iv. 104. See also Mcimdce, Hist. 
Crit. Com. Grace, p. 385. It is doubtful whether 
this Deiniaa should be identified with the author 
of a work on the history of inventions mentioned 
by Athenaeus (xi. p. 471, b.; see Fabric. Bibl. 
Grace, vol. ii. p. 150). [E. E.] 

DEPNIAS, is mentioned by Pliny among the 
most ancient painters of monochromes, (xxxv. 8. 
8. 34.) \i\ S.J 

DEINfPC HARES. [ Deinocratks.] 

DEINOT’RATES (AeivoKpurijs). 1. A Syracu¬ 
san, was originally a friend of Agathocles, who on 
that account spared his life in tlie massacre at Syra¬ 
cuse by which he established liiraself in the tyranny, 
B. c. 317. Afterwards, however, in b. c. 312, we 
find Deinocrates commanding the Synicusau exiles 
in the war in which the Carthaginians supported 
them against Agathoch's. The latter, Avlien he 
fled from Africa and returned to Sicily at the end 
of B. r. 307, found 1 leinocrates at the head of so 
formidable an army, that he oflered to abdicate 
the tyrjinny and restore the exiles, stijmlating 
only for the possession of two fortressi's with the 
territory around them. Put the ambition of Dci- 
nocnites, who preferred bis jiresent power to the 
condition of a jirivatc citizen in Syracuse, led liim 
to reject the offiir. Agatliocli's, how(‘vcr, defi'ated 
him in a battle, and lie then snbmitted. He was 
received into favour by the tyrant, who gave liim 
the command of a portion of his forces, and re¬ 
tained him in his cimlidcuce to the end. (Diod. 
xix. 8, 104, XX. 77, 7b, 8.'), .00.) 

2. A Messenian, went to Rome in n. c. 183, to 
justify the revolt of Messenc from the Achaeans. 
()ii his arrival, liis hopes wiTe raised by finding Unit 
Flaminimis, who was a persomil friend of bis and 
an enemy to Philopoemen, the Achaean leader, was 
about to pass into (jieece on an embassy to Prusias 
andSeleucus. Flumininus promised him his services, 
and, when he bad reached Naujiactus, sent to 
Pbilopocinen and the other magistrates, desiring 
tlumi to call an assembly of the Achaeans. Philo- 
poeinen, however, was aware that Flaminimis had 
not come witli any instructions on tlie subject from 
the senate, and lie therefore answered, tliat he 
would comply with his request if he would first 
state the points on which he wislicd to confer with 
the assembly. This he did not venture to do, and 
the hopes of Deinociates accordingly fell to the 
ground. Shortly after this, Pliilopoeincii was 
taken prisoner by the Messenians, and Deinocrates 
was prominent among those who caused him to be 
put to death. In the ensuing year the authors of 
the revolt were obliged to yield to the wishes of 
the Messenian people for peace, and Lycortas, the 
Achaean general, having been admitted into the 
city, commanded the execution of Deinocrates and 
the chiefs of his party ; but Deinocrates anticipated 
the sentence by suicide. His qualifications as a 
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statesman were, according to Polybius, of the most I 
uuperticial character. In political foresight, for in- | 
stance, he was ntterly deficient. (Polyh. xxiv. 5, 
12 ; Liv. xxxix. 49; Plut. rhilop. 18—21, Flam. 
20'; Paus. iv. 29.) [E. E.] 

DEINO'CRATES (AeivoKparris), a most dis- 
imguishod Macedonian architect in the time of 
Alexander tin* Great, He was the .architect of the 
new temple of vVrteinis at Ephesus, which was built 
after the destruction of the former temj>le by Hero- 
stratus. [CiiEiisirHiioN.] He Avas employed by 
Alexandcir, whom he .accompanied into Egypt, in the 
building of Alexandria. Deinocrates laid out the 
ground and erected several of the princip.al buildings, 
Resides the works which he .actually erected, he 
formed a design for cutting mount Athos into a 
statue of Alexander, to Avhom he ])resentcd his 
plan upon his .accession to the throne; but the 
king forbad the execution of the project. The 
right hand of the tigure was to have lield a city, 
and ill the left then' would h.ave been a basin, in 
which tlie water of all tlie mountain strivams w.as 
to ])oiir, and thencii into tin; sc-a. Another curious 
woi'k Avhich he did not livt; to finish, is mentioned 
iindei Ausinok | pp, .'Idti, 3(j7j : this fixes the 
lime of tin* architect’s death. The so-called mo¬ 
nument of Jlephaestion liy Deinocrates was only 
a funeral pile (Trnpa, Diod. xvii. 1 1 .'i), though a 
very niagnilicent one. It formed a jiyramid, rising 
in successive terrai'cs, all adorned with great 
maguilicenee. (Plin. v. 1(1, s. 11, vii. ;}7, s. .‘58, 
xxxiv. Id, s. d2 ; Vitruv. i. 1. § 1, ii. praef.; Stnab. 
xiv. pp. ()40, (141 ; Yal. M.ax. i. 4, ext. 1 ; Amm. 
Marc. xxii. 1(»; fSolin. ,‘5.a, 48 ; J*iut. jI/hj’. 72, de j 
Alrcr. Virl. ii. § 2; Lucian, 'pro I mail. J), dc con- ] 
scrih. 1/ist. 12; Tzetz. (In'/, viii. 1.‘).‘), xi. 8()’7.) 
Tliere is immense confusion among these writers 
nhont the architiict’s name. l*liny c.alls him Dino¬ 
chares, or, according to some of the MSS., Tjano- 
chares or 'i'iinocratcs; Straho has XeipoifpaTTjs; 
J’lutarch, STao-ncpctTTjyand, among other varia¬ 
tions, Juistathius (ud Ihnn. JL 229) adls him 
Diodes of Rhcgiiim. fP. S.] 

DEINO'LOGIITIS (Afic6\oxos)., a comic poet 
of Syriu;use nr Agrigentum, was, jiccording to 
.soni(.‘, till* son, according to others, the disciple, of 
Epieharmus. He lived about n. c. 488, and wrote 
fourteen jdays in tlie Doric dialect, .about Avliidi 
we only know, from a few titles, th.at some of tlnan 
were on mythological subjects. (Suid. s.r.; Eabric. 
JiiU. (trace, ii. p. 48(1; (lrvs,ar, dc Dorinia. (\>m. 

i. p. 81.) * [P.S.] 

D KIN O'MAC IIA (Afivoixdxv)’, d.aughter of 
Megacles, the Inaid of tin* Alcinaeonidae, gnind- 
daughter of Cleisthtuies, and mother of Alcibiades. 
(Plut. J/c. 1 ; Athen. v, p. 219, c.; Ael, V. II. 

ii. I ; see also AncinjAnKs, p, 99, a., and the p.a8- 

sages then' referred to.) [E- E.J 

DEIN(j'MA(’JlUS (AcivJjuaxoy), a philoso¬ 
pher, Avho agreed with Calliphon in considering thi^ 
chief good to consist in the union of virtue with 
bodily pleasure, whidi Cicero calls a joniing of the 
man with the beast. The doctrine is tlms further 
explained by Clement of Alexandria: — Phxisnre 
and virtue are both of them ends to man; but 
pleasure is so from the first, while virtue ou]y l/cnmics 
BO after experience. (Cic. dc Fin. v. 8, dc (///'. iii. 
83, 'Fuse, (^uaesf. v. 3(J; Clem. Alex. SJrom. ii. 
21.) The Deinomaclms, whom Lucian introduces 
in the Fhilupseudcji^ is of course a different person, 
and possibly a fictitious character. [E- E.) 
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DEINO'MENES {Afivop^vjis). 1. Father of 
Gclon, Hiero, and Thrasybulus, succesively tyrants 
of Syracuse. (Herod, vii. 145; Pind. Fylh. i. 
154, ii. 34.) 

2. One of the guards of Hieronymus, king of 
Syracuse, in the plot ag.ain8t whose life he joined. 
When Ilieronymus had nuarched into Leontini, 
and liad arrived opposite the house wluire the 
murderers were posted, Deinomcnes, who was close 
behind him, stopped under pretence of extricating 
bis foot from a knot which confined it, and thus 
checked the adviince of the multitude, and separated 
the king from his gu.ards. The ass,assins then 
rushed on Hieronymus and slew liiin. (n. c. 215.) 
His attendants turned their weapons .against Dci- 
nommics, but lie esca])ed with a few wounds, and 
was soon after elected by the Syracusans one of 
their generals. (Liv. xxiv. 7, 28.) [E. E.] 

DEINO'MENKS (Aetj/oyueVrjs), a st.atu.ary, 
whose statues of lo, the daughter of Inachus, and 
Callisto, tin* daughter of Lycaon, .atood in the 
Acropolis at Athens in the time of Paus.ani.as. 
(Paus. i. 25, § 1.) Pliny (xxxiv, 8. s. 19) men¬ 
tions him .among the artists wlio tlonrislied in tlie 
95th Olympiad, n. 400, and adds, that he made 
statues of Protesilaiis and Pythodemus the wres¬ 
tler. 15.) Tatian mentions a statue by him 

of He.s.antis, qii(‘en of the Paoonians. (Oral, ad 
(/race. 5,‘5, }>. 11 (>, ed. Worth.) His name appears 
on a base, the statue belonging to which is lost. 
(Ibickh, (/otp. Inscrip, i. No. 470.) [P. S.j 

DE1N(.)N (Aefewr), one of the chief men of 
Rhodes, who, whim tlie war broki; out between 
IVrseus and the Konmns (n. r. 171), vainly en¬ 
deavoured to induce his countrymen to pay no 
reg.ard to the letter which C. Lucretius had sent to 
ask for ships, and whicli Dcinon priitendcd was a 
forg(‘rv of their enemy Eumcnes, king of Pergamus, 
dt'signed to involve them in a ruinous war. Rut, 
though he failed on this occasion, lie still kept up 
a strong opposition to the Roman party. In n. c. 
167, after the defeat of Perseus, the Rhodians de¬ 
livered him up to the Romans by way of propi¬ 
tiating them. Polybius calls him a bold and 
covetous adventurer, .and censures him for wliat lie 
considers an nnmanly clinging to life after the ruin 
of his fortunes. (Polyh. xx vii. (1,11, xxviii. 2, xxix. 
5, XXX. 8-8 ; Liv. xliv. 2.‘l, 29, xlv. 22.) [E. E.] 

DEI NGN or DTN(JN {^Aeivwv, Alvuv)^ father 
of Cleitarchus, the historian of Alexander’s expedi¬ 
tion. He wrote a history of Persia, to which C. 
Nepos {Qm. 5) refers as the most trustworthy 
authority on the subject. He had, however, a 
largo fund of credulity, if we m.ay trust Pliny. 
(//. ]V. X. 4.9.) He is quoted also in the following 
p.ass.ages:—Plut. A lea'. 30, Artax. 1, 0, .0, 10, l.‘l, 
19, 22, 'J'lirm. 27; Athen. ii. p. 07, b., iv. p. 
140, c., xi. p. 503, f., xiii. pp. 550, b., 500, f., 
009, a., xiv. pp. 033, d., 052, b.; Cic. dc Div. i. 
23; Ael. 11. A. xvii. 10, V. IT. vii. i.; Diog. 
litiert. i. 8, ix. 50, in which two passages we also 
find the erroneous re.adiijg AIwk [E. E.] 

DEINO'S’l'RAT IJ i>{Auv6(TTparos),a geometer. 
He is skited by Proclus to have been the brother 
of Menaechmus, and a contemporary and follower 
of J^lato. {(■omvi. in Fuel. c. iv.) The two bro¬ 
thers, according to l*roclus, made the whole of geo¬ 
metry more perfect (re\ca>Tfpav) than before. 
Pappus (lib. iv. prop. 25) has handed down the 
curve which is called the quadratiix of Dcinostra- 
tus for squaring the circle, which Nicomedes and 
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others afterwards used. This cuiwe is made by 
the mtersection of a revolving radius of a circle 
with a line moving perpendicular to the first posi¬ 
tion of that radius, both moving uniformly, and 
so tliat the extremity of the moving perpendicular 
descends from the circumference to the centre 
while the revolving radius describes a riglit angle. 

[A. I)K M.] 

DE'IOCES the founder of the Me¬ 

dian empire, according to Herodotus, who states 
that, after the Assyrians had held the empire of 
Upper Asia 520 years, various nations revolted 
from tiiem, and first of all the Medes. Soon after 
this, Deioces, the son of Phraortes, a wise man 
among the Modes, desiring the tyranny, became 
an arbitrator for his own village ; and the fame of 
his justice attracted to him suitors from all qiuir- 
ters, till at last the Medes chose him for their 
king. He immediately assumed great royal state, 
and made the Medes provide him with a body¬ 
guard and build him a fortress. He then built 
the city of Agbatana (Echatana), in the centre of 
which he resided, hidden from the public view 
and transacting all business through messengers, 
in order, says Herodotus, to prevent the plots 
which his former ecpials might have been drawn 
into by jealousy. The few who were admitted to 
his j)n‘sence were required to observe tlie strictest 
d<?coriim. His administration of justitu* was very 
severe, and ho ke})t a body of spies and informers 
throughout the whole country. After a reign <d' 
thirty-five years, during which he ruled the six 
tribes of the Modes without attempting any foreign 
(•onquest, DeVoces died, and was succeeded by his 
son, J*hraortcs. (Herod, i. 1)5—102.) 

Tliere are considerable diHiculties in settling the 
chronology of the Median empire. Herodotus 
gives the reigns as follows : 

Deioces . . . 5.3 years, (i. 102.) 

Phraortes . . . 22 „ {ifnd.) 

(’yaxares ... 40 „ (i. lOii.)* 

Astyages . . . 35 „ (i. 130.) 

Total, 150 

Now, since the accession of Cyrus was in n. c. 
.5()0-55J), the accession of Deioces would fall in b. c. 
710-709, which is confirmed by Diodoru.s (ii. 32), 
who says that, “according to Herodotus, Cyaxares 
[meaning Deioces] was chosen king in the second 
year of the 17th Ulympiad.” (n.a 71 T-710.) It also 
agrees with what may be infiTred from Scrijiture, 
and is expressly stated by .losephus (/ini. x. 2), 
that the Medes revolted after the destruction of 
the army of Seiimudierib, and the death of that 
king. (n. f.’. 711.) Moreover, the Lydian dynasty 
of the Mermiiadae is computed by Herodotus to 
have lasted 170 j ears, down to the taking of Sardis 
in II. c. 54fi. it therefore began in B. r, 710. 
Now, it may bo inferred, with great probability, 
from the statements of Herodotus, that the Ilera- 
eleidae, who preceded the Mennniulae in Lydia, 
were Assyrian governors. If so, here is another 
reason for believing that the great AssjTian empire 
was broken up in consequence of the destruction 
of its army under Sennacherib. The small dilfer- 
ence by which the last date (n. c. 710) exceeds 
what it ought to be according to this view, might 
be expected from the difficulty of fixing these dates 

* Including the 28 years of the Scythian rule, 
<rur Toicri ’S.kvQo.i ^piav. 
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within two or three years; and, moreover, the 
date of the capture of Sardis is disputed, some 
bringing it as low as b. c. 542. 

A difficulty still remains. Herodotus mentions 
an interregnum, and it seems from liis language 
to have been not a short one, between the revolt 
of the Modes and the accession of Deioces; and Jie 
is supposed to give the sum total of the Median 
rule as 156 years. With reference to the fonner 
point, it may be supposed that the 53 years assign¬ 
ed to Doi'oees include the interregnum, a supposi¬ 
tion extremely probable from the length of the pe¬ 
riod, especially as the character which Deioces had 
gained before his accession makes it most unlikely 
that he was a very young man; and, on the other 
hand, the Scriptural chronology forbids our carry¬ 
ing up the revolt of the Medes higher than B. c. 
712 at the very utmost. As to the supposed pe¬ 
riod of 156 years, the truth is, that Herodotus 
says nothing about such a period. He says (i. 
130), that the Medes liad ruled over Asia above 
the river Halys 128 years, xdp6| ^ oaov ol "SK^dai 
which does not mean, that the 28 years of 
the Scythian rule are to be added to the 128 ycuirs, 
but that they art; to lx; deducted from it. The 
question then arises, from wliat period are tlie 128 
years to be dated? The most probable solution 
seems to be that of Kalinsky and Clinton, who 
sujqiosed that the date to which tho 128 years 
would lead us back, namely (5-j[}J+128=) 68^ b. c;., 
was that of the accession of Dejoces, iuid that tlie 
22 years which remain out of the 53 ascribed to 
him by Herodotus (n. c. —68f) formed the 
period of the interregnum. 

The account of Ctesias, which is preserved by 
Diodoms, is altogether different from that of Hero¬ 
dotus. After relating the revolt of Arbaces [An- 
BACKS], he gives the following series of Median 
reigns (ii. 32—34) : 


1. Arbaces .... 

28 years. 

2. Mandauces 

. 50 „ 

3. Sosannus .... 


4. Artycjis .... 

50 „ 

5. Arhianes .... 

22 

6. Artaeus . . . . . 

, 40 

7. Artynes .... 

O.) 

8. Astibaras . . . , 

. 40 „ 

9. Aspadas, whom he identifies 
with Astyages . 
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This would place the revolt of the Medes in b. c. 
(559-l-3l7=)876. 

Now this account disagrees with that of Hero¬ 
dotus in all the names, and in the events ascribed 
to each reign, oxcef)t tlie last; but the two lists 
agree in the numbers assigned to the last three 
reigns. 

In the list of Eusebius, the fifth king, Arhianes, 
is omitted, and then follow Dei'oees, Phraortes, 
Cyaxares, Asdahages (Astyages), as in Herodotus, 
but with different numbers, whence Clinton con¬ 
jectures that the 22 years assigned to Arbianos 
w'ere really those of the interregnum before Deioces. 
No successful attempt has yet been made to recon¬ 
cile Herodotus, Ctesias, and Eusebius. Diodorus 
supposed the interregnum of Herodotus to extend 
over several ages, and Eusebius adopts the same 

• This number, which is omitted by Diodorus, 
is supplied from Herodotus, 
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idea in his tables, when he reckons a long 
period without kings between Arbaces and Dei'oces. 
(t’onipare Sardanapahjs, and Clinton, F . II . i- 
App. c. :b) [P. S.1 

DEl'OCIIUS (Ar/ioxos), of Proconncsus, is 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus {Jud. da 
Thnryd. 2, .5) as one of the earliest (Ire'ck liisto- 
rians, who lived ])revioiiK to the time of Herodotus. 
He is probably the sanu* person as the DeYochtis 
whom Stephanus of Byzantium (s. v. Ad/Luj/a/cos) 
calls a native of Cyzicus, and who wrote a work 
on Cyzicus (irepl Ki/ft/coy), which is frequently’^ 
referred to by’ the Scholiast on ApolloniuR lihodius, 
who, however, calls him by his ])roper name only’ 
once (on i. 1.'»!)), and in all the other passages refers 
to him under the name of ArjiAoxos, or Aitoxos. 
(Schol. ad ApoJlov. i. .‘nil, .Odd, .O/d, ‘)«7, ddl), 
10.‘17, HH;2, lOdn, lOd.5, ii. ».5, lOd.) (L. 8.] 
DKION (Arfiuv). 1. A .son of A(‘olns and 
I'aiarete, was king in Plioeis and husband of Dio¬ 
mede, by whom he became the father of Astero- 
fieia, Aenetiis, Actor, I’hylacuH, and Cephalns. 
(Apollod. i. 7. ^ 3, d. § 4.) After the death of 
his brother, Salmonens, he took his daughter 'I’vro 
into his liouse, and gave; her in marriage to Cro- 
theus. His name occurs also in the form Deioneus, 
(J'iustath. ud Jim. p. ld'>{.’>.) 

2. A son of Heracles and Megara, and brother 
of DeYcoon. (Apollod. ii. 7- ^ fb) [li. S. | 

DKIO'NE (AVtwPTj), that is, the daughter of 
l)(*o or Demeter, is used as a name for PerK(‘j)hone. 
(Callimach. Frarrni. 4d.) It occurs also as a pro¬ 
per name of the mother of Miletus. (Ov. Tl/c/. 
ix. 442.) [ Ij. S.] 

DKIONKHS (ArjiVieeus). 1, Father of Hia, 
the wife of Ixion. Wlien lu^ violently extorted 
from liis son-in-law the brid.il gifts, Ixion invited 
him to his house, and caused him to be thrown 
into a pit filled witli lire, in which be perished. 
(Find. Filth, ii. 3.0.) 

2. A son of Fiirytus of (leclialia, whom 1’lie- 
sens married to Poriguno, thi; daughter of Siiinis. 
(Plot, riu'ti. a.) ' [L. S.,1 

DKI'OPF {Arjium]), a daughter of Triptoleinus 
and mother of Fumolpus, or, at:cording to others, 
of Triptoleinus. (Pans. i. 14. § 2; Schol. ad ISajth. 
(kd. Co/. 1103 ; Aristot. JMirab. 14 3, 291.) |L, S.] 
DFIOPK'A, a fair Dydian in’m])h, wlio belonged 
to the suite of Hera, and whom she ])romis<;d as a 
reward to Aeolus if he would assist lier in destroy¬ 
ing the lleet of Aeneas. (\’irg. Arn. i. 72.) [Jj.S. | 
DKlDl’l^l’ES (Avioirlrijs), a son of J*riaui, who 
w'as slain by Cdy.sseus. (Horn. Jt. xi, 420 ; AjhjI- 
lod. iii. 12, S .5.) (1^. S.j 

DEIO'TAlllTS (ArjUrapos). 1. Teti-arch of 
Calatia. He is said by Plutarch to have been a 
very old man in n. c, .54, when Crassns, jiassing 
through (lalatia on his Parthian exjieditioii, rallied 
him oil his building a new city at his time of life. 
He must tlioreforif have attained to mature man¬ 
hood in u. (•. 9.5, tlie year of the birth of Cato of 
Utiai, whose father’s friend he was, and who, we 
know, was left an orphan at a very early age. 
(Pint. Crass. 17, Cat. Min. 12,1.5 ; Pseiido-Appian, 
Farih. p. 13(); comp. Cato, p. 047, a.) Dedotarus 
adhered lirinly to the Bomans in tlieir wars in 
Asia, and in n. c. 74 defeated in I’hrygia the ge¬ 
nerals of Mithridates. For his services he was 
honoured by the senate with the title of king, and, 
probalily in «. c. 03, the year of the death of Mi¬ 
thridates, had Uadclonitis and Armenia Minor 
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added to his dominions. Appian, apparently by 
mi oversight, says that Pompey made him totrarch 
of Calatia. He succeeded, indeed, doubtless by 
Roman favour, iu encroaching on the rights of the 
other tetrarchs of tliat district, and obtaining nearly 
the whole of it for himself. (Strah. xii. pp. 547, 
507; Casaub. ud loc.; V\ui. J\mp. 38; Appian, 
lidl. Mithr. 114; (Me. jr>ro/>c/o/.‘ 13, Phil. xi. 12, 
da liar. Hasp. 13; Hirt. lidl. Akx. 07.) In n. c. 
51, when Cicero was encamped at Cybistra on the 
borders of Cappadocia, for the protection of Cappa¬ 
docia and Cilicia against tlie Purthians, Deiotarus 
offered to join him witli all liis forces, and was in¬ 
deed on his way’ to do so, when Cicero sent to in¬ 
form him that events luul rendered his assistance 
unnecessary. (Cie. Phil. xi. 13, ad. Fam. viii. 10, 
XV. 1, 2, 4.) In the civil war, Deiotarus attiiclied 
himself to the cause of Pompey’, together with 
whom he elftu;ted liis escajie in a shij) after the 
battle of Pharsalia in i$. c. 48. (Pint. Pump. 73 ; 
Appian, Itdl. Civ. ii. 71 ; Caes. lidl. Civ. iii. 4 ; 
Cic. da 1 Hr. ii. 37, pro Ik.inf. 3, 4 ; Jjucan. Pliars. 
V. 55, viii. 209.) In n. c. 47 he applied to Domi- 
tius Calvinu.s, Caesar’s legate in Asia, for aid 
against Pharnaces, who had taken possession of 
Armenia Minor, and who in the campaign whicli 
followed chdeated the Boman and (lalatian forces 
near Nicopolis. (Hirt. IklhAlrar. 34—41, 05—77; 
Appian, lidl. Civ. ii. 91 ; Pint. Cans. 50; Dion 
Cass. xlii. 4.5—48 ; Siieton. ,Jul. 35 ; Cic. ud Fam. 
XV. 15, ^//-o IkioL 5.) When Caesar, in the same 
year, caiiw into Asia from Egypt, Deiotarus received 
him with sulunissioii, and I'lideavomecl to excuse the 
aid lie had given to Pompey. According to Jlir- 
tiuK {Hdl. AIva. 07, 78), Caesar left him his title 
of king, but gave his tetrarchy to Mithridates of 
l*ergamus. Cieero tells us {da Dir. i. 15, comp. 
Phil. ii. 37), that he was deprived both of his 
tetnirehy and kingdom, not however of liis regal 
title (projkint. 13), and liiu’d. Dioii Cassius siiys 
(xli. 03), that Caesar did imbued bestow on Ario- 
barzanes, king of Cappadocia, a portion of tiie 
kingdom of Deiotarus, but that ho gave the latter 
a part of what he took away iVom Phaniaces, and 
so in fact enlarged his territory ; hut this seems 
iiicousisteiit with the whole teiiour of what wo 
bud in Cicero. 

In the autumn of the same year, the cause of 
Deiotarus was unsuccessfully pleaded by Brutus 
befttfo Caesar at Nicaea in Bithynia. ((Jic. /irut. 
.5, ad All. xiv. 1.) In u. c. 45, he was defended 
by Cieero before Cae.sar, in the liouse of the latter 
at Rome, in the sjieech (pro Rage Deiotaro) still 
extant. From this it appears tliat his grandson. 
Castor, had accused him of a design against Caesar’s 
life when he recidvcd him in Galatia, and also of an 
intention of sending troops to the aid of Caecilius 
Bassius. (See p. 472.] Strabo, however, speaks of 
Castor as the son-in-law of Deiotarus, and says that 
the old king put him to deatli together with his wife, 
Deiotanis’s own daughter; and Saidas tolls us that 
he did so because Castor liad accused liini to Cae¬ 
sar. Vossius conjectures that the Castor mention¬ 
ed by Cicero was sou to the one whom Strabo and 
Suidas speak of, and tliat Deiotarus put the latter 
to deatli because he had instigated the y’ounger 
Castor to accuse him. (Strah. xii. p. 5()8 ; Suid. 
s. Kdirrup ; Caes. Bdl. Civ. iii. 4 ; Cic. ad Fam. 
ix. 12; Voss, dc Hist. 6'mec. p. 203, ed. Wester- 
mann; cxiiiip. the language of Cicero, pro Deiot. 
10, 11.) At this time Blesamius and Hicras, 
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cinisBiiries of Deiotarus, were at Home to look after 
his interests (Cic. -pro Deiof. 14, 15); and they 
were still there in the following year, a. c. 44, 
Avhcn Hieras, after the murder of Caesar, appears 
to liave obtained from Antony, through Fulvia, 
the restitution of his master’s dominions for 10,000 
sestertia (00,541/. 13jf. 4d.). Deiotarus, however, 
had seized by force on the territory in question ns 
soon as he hear^ of Caesar’s death. (Cic. ii. 
07, ad Ait. xiv. 1*2, 10, xvi. 3.) In n. c. 4*2, he 
joiiKjd the party of Brutus and Cassius at the re- 
(piest of the former, and after Cassius had vainly 
endeavoured to attach him to them. (Dion Cass, 
xlvii. 24.) He was succeeded by Deiotarus 11. 
(No. 2), his only surviving son, all the rest of his 
children having been put to death by him, accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, in order that his kingdom in the 
hands of his successor might not be shorn of its 
juiwer. (Pint. di‘. Stole, Uepuipi. 3*2.) This ac¬ 
count, if true, warns us to make a large deduction 
from the praises lavished on him by Cicero. He 
a])pears to have liad a full share of superstition, 
and to have beeti in the habit of paying much 
attention to auguries. (Cic. de. iJiv. i. 15, ii. 3G, 

37.) 



2. St)n and successor of the above. Already, 
howev(U, before his father’s death, he liad received 
from the Koman senate the title of king, to which 
some grant of territory was apparently attsiched. 
With this Deiotarus, Cicero tolls us that his son 
and his nephew remained, Avliih; himself and his 
brother Quintus were occupied with their campaign 
in (hlicia, ». e. 51. (Cic. ad Ati. v. 17, 13, Phil. 
xi. 12.) in tile war between Antony and Octavius 
he took [lart with tlie former, but went over from 
liim to the enemy in the hattlc of Aetium, n. c. 31. 
He was succeeded in liis kingdom by Amyntas, 
No. 6. Cicero speaks of him, as well as of his 
father, in very liigh terms. (Pint. A7it. (>1, h.'l; 
comp. Dion Cass. 1. 13, li. 2 ; Strul). xii. j». 5G7; 
Cic. Phil. xi. 13.) 

3. Son of the younger Castor, and great gnind- 
sou of Deiotanis 1. He was the last king of Paph- 
lagonia, and was sumamed 4>t\d5e\^os. (Strain xii. 
p. 5()2 ; Clinton. F. IT. iii. pp. 545,1/40.) [F. F.] 

DEl'PHOBF(ATji^^7j), a daughter of the seer 
Glaucus. (Virg. Aew. vi. 3(1; corap. Sibylla.) LD.S.] 

DETPIIOBIJS (A7}f(po§os), 1. A son of Priam 
aud Hecahe, was next to Hector the bravest among 
tbe Trojans. WJien Paris, yet unrecognized, came 
to his brothers, and conquered them all in the con¬ 
test for his favourite bull, Deipholms drew his 
sword against him, and Paris fled to the altar of 
Zeus llerceius. (Hygin. Fa//. .91.) Dei’phobus and 
his brothers, Helenus and Asius, led the third 
liost of the Trojans against the camp of the Achae- 
ans (Horn. II. xii. 94), and when Asius hjul bdlen, 
DeYphobus advanced against Idomcneus, but, in¬ 
stead of killing him, he slew Hypsenor. (xiii. 410.) 
When hereupon Idonieneus challenged him, he 
called Aeneas to his nssisUincc. (xiii. 4G2.) He 
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also slew Ascalaphus, and while he was tearing 
the helmet from his enemy’s head, he was wounded 
by Meriones, and led out of the tumult by his 
brother, Polites. (xiii. 517, &c.) When Athena 
wjinted to deceive llector in his fight with Achilles, 
she assumed tlic appearance of Jieiphobus. (xxii. 
227.) He accompanied Helena to the wooden horse 
in which the Achaeans were concealed. (Od. 
iv, 270.) Later traditions describe liim as the 
conqueror of Achilles, and as having married He¬ 
lena after the death of Paris, for he had loved her, 
it is said, before, and had therefore prevented her 
being restored to the Greiiks. (Hygin. Fah. 110; 
Dictys. Cret. i. 10, iv. 2*2 ; Serv. ad Am. ii. lOf); 
')L7.v:tz. lid Li/caj/k. 103; Schal. ad Horn. II. xxiv. 
*251 ; Eurip. Troad. 900.) Jt was for this reason 
that, on the fall of Troy all tlie hatred of tlie 
Achaeans was let loose against him, and Odysseus 
and Menelaus rushed to his house, Avhich was 
among the first that were consumed by the llauu?s. 
(Horn. Od. viii. 517; Serv. ad Am. ii. 310.) He 
himself was killed by Helena (Hygin. Fah. *240) ; 
according to other traditions, he fell in battle 
against Palamedes (Dares Phryg. ‘2(J); or he was 
slain and fearfully mangled by Menelaus. (Diet. 
Cret. v. 12; Quint. Smyni. xiii. 354, iVc.; lOustath. 
(id Horn. p. 394.) In this fearful condition he was 
found in the lower world l)y Aeneas, who erected 
a monument to him on capt; Klu>et(*iim. (Virg. 

vi. 493, &e.) His body, wdiich remained 
unburied, was believed to have been changed into 
a plant used against hypochondriasis. Thiusanias 
(v. *22. §2) saw a statue of him at Olympia, a 
work of Lyeius, wliieli the inhabitants of Apollonia 
had dedicated there. 

2. A sou of Hipjiolytus at Amyclae, who puri¬ 
fied Heracles after the murder of IpLitus. (Apol- 
lod. ii. 0. § 2 ; Diod. iv. 31.) [Tj. S.j 

DEIPJIONTES (ATjiVpdvTTjs), a son of Anti- 
inaclius, and husband of Jlynietho, the daiighhu- of 
Temonus the Heracleide, by whom lie Ixu-ame tlie 
latlier of Antimenes, Xanthippus, Argeius, and 
Orsobia, When 1'emt‘mis, in the division of Pelo- 
jHiniicsus, had obtained Argos as bis share, lie be¬ 
stowed all his afflictions iijxm Hynietho and her 
hubhand, for which he was murdered by his sons, 
will) thought themselves neglected. But after the 
death of Temenus, the army declared DeVphontes 
and ITymetho his rightful successors. (Apollod. ii. 
3. § 5.) According to Pausanias (ii. 19. § I), the 
sons of Temenus formed indited a conspiracy against 
their father and Dei])hontes ; but after Tiunenus’s 
death it was not Deiphontes that succeeded him, 
but Ceisus. Deiplumtes, on the other hand, is 
said to have lived at Epidauins, whither he went 
with the army which was attachiid to him, and 
from whence he expelled the Ionian king, Pity- 
reus. (Pans. ii. 20. § *2.) His brothers-in-law, 
however, who grudged him the possession of their 
sister Hynietho, went to Epidaurus, and tried to 
persuade her to leave her husband; and when this 
attempt failed, they carriiul lier off by force. Di'i- 
pliontes pursued them, and after having killed one 
of them, Cerynes, he wrestled with the other, who 
held his sister in his anus. In this struggle, Hyr- 
netlio was killed by her own brother, who then 
escaped. Deiphontes carried her body back to 
Epidaurus, and there erected a sanctuary to her. 
(Paus. ii. 28. § 3.) [L. S.J 

DKTPYLE (ArjiVoA?;), a daughter of Adrastua 
and Amphithea. She was the wife of Tydeus, by 
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whom she became the mother of Diomedes. (Apol- 
lod. i. 8. § 5, 9. § 13.) Scrvius (<wf Aen. i. 101) 
and llyfrinus [Fab, 69) call her Dei'phile. [L. S.] 
DKl'P Y LUS (ATjfTTuAos), three mythical beings 
concerning whom nothing of intonist is related. 
(Mom. II. V. 32.5; Ilygiii. Fob. 1.5, 10.9.) [L. S.J 
DE'LIUS and DK'LIA (Aj^Atos and AriKla or 
ArjAids), Kurnamos oF Apollo and Artemis respec¬ 
tively, whicli are derived from the island of Delos, 
the birthplace of those two divinities. ( Virg. Aau. 
vi. 1'2, Kdog. vii. 29; Val. I'iaec. i. 446; Orph. 
Hifmn. 33. 8.) Tht*y are likewise applied, espe¬ 
cially in the plural, to otlnir divinities that were 
worshipped in Delos, vi/.. Demeter, Aphrodite, 
and the nymph.s. .(Aristoph. Thesm. 333; Callim. 
Jlffmn. in Dian. 169, llgmn. in Del. 323; Mom. 
liifmn. in AjmU. Del. 1.57.) [L. S.] 

Q. DE'LLIILS, a Roman eques, who seems 
to have lived as a negotiator in Asia, where, 
in n. c. 44 he joined Dolabella.. Afterwards he 
went over to Cassius and then joined ]\f. Antony, 
who sent him, in n. c. 41, to Egypt to .summon 
(’h‘o[)atra to appear before him at Tarsus in Cilicia. 
C.leopatra, trusting to the ]»ower of her personal 
eliiirms, (tlx'ved tlie command and went to Antony. 
In r.. c. 36, Dellius was engag(‘d on some business 
in .ludaea, and on that occasion he is said to have 
advised Alexandr;i, the daughter of llyreanu.9 and 
widow of Alexander, to send the portraits of her 
Ixwmtifiil children to Antony in order to win the 
favour of the triumvir. In the same year he ac¬ 
companied Antony on his e.vpedition against the 
Parthians. In n. c. 34, wlnm Antony march(‘d 
in;o Armenia, Dellius was sent before him to Arta- 
vasdes, to lull him into security by tnviclierous 
promises, W'hen tlu! war of Actimn bndee out, 
n. <;, 31, Delliu.s and Amyntas were s«‘ntby Antony 
from Calatia to Alac(‘donia to collect auxiliaries ; 
but before the liital battle was fought, Dellius 
deserted to Octavian. 'I’liis step was nothing ex¬ 
traordinary in a man of lii.s kind, wlio had suc¬ 
cessively belonged to all the parties of the time; 
but he is said to have l)een h'd to this last deser¬ 
tion by his fear of Cleopatra, whom he had 
oflended by ridiculing the meanness she displayed 
at her entertainments. After this Ave hear no 
more of liiin. Delliiis appears to have been a man 
of some talent; he did at least some service to 
literature by writing a history of the war against 
the Partliian.s, in which he liimself had fought 
ujider Antojiy. (Strab. xi. p. 523, with Casaubon's 
correction.) This work is completely lost, and Ave 
cannot even say whetlicr it was Avritten in l.atin 
or in Creek ; but Ave have reason for believing that 
Plutarch's account j)f that Avar (Anl. 37—.52) wa.s 
taken from Dellius, so tliat probably \Aa* ])uss(‘ss 
at least an abridgement of the Avork. (Pint. A?it. 
59.) In the tinm of Seneca (Sms. p, 7) there 
existed some letters of Dellius to C-’lcopatni of a 
lascivious nature, winch are now likeAvi.se lo.st. Our 
Q. D(dlius is probably the same person as the 
Dellius to whom Horace addressed the beautiful third 
ode of the second book. (Comp. Dion Cass. xlix. 
39, 1. 13, 23 ; Veil. Pat. ii. 84 ; Joseph. AnUJud. 
XA\ 2. § 6; Pint. Ant. 25; Zonar. x. 29 ; Senec. 
de Clement, i. 10.) [L. S.] 

DEEMA'TICUS, a surname of L. Ciiecilius 
Metellus, consul in n. c. 119. [Mktkllus.] ' 
DELMA'TIUS or DALMA'TIUS. 1. Son of 
Constantins Chlorus and his second wife, Flavia 
I^Iaximiana Theodora. From his half-brother. 
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Constantine the Great, he received the title of 
censor, which had lain dormant since the attempt 
of Decius to revive it in the person of Valerian, 
and now appears for the last time among the 
dignities of Rome. Delmatius was entrusted with 
the task of investigating the charge brought by the 
Arians against Athanasius of having murdered 
Arsenins, bishop of liypH(!li8 I Atiianasiu.s, p. 
394], and appeju’s to have died before the year 
A. i>. 335. (Tillemont, Ilistoire des Empereurs, 
vol. iv. p. 288.) Me was the father of 

2. Flaa^us Julius Dklmatius, who Avas edu¬ 
cated at Narlxunie uud(?r the care of the rliotoriciau 
Exsuperius; distinguished himself by suppressing 
the rebellion of Caloceriis in Cyprus; Avas appoint¬ 
ed consul A. D, 333 ; two years afterwards was 
created Caosjir by his uncle, whom he is said to 
have resembled strongly in disposition ; upon the 
division of tlu*. empire received 'I’luace, Macedoni;i, 
together witli Achaia, as his portion ; and was ])Ut 
to death by the soldiers in A. n. 337, sharijig the 
fat<! of the brothers, nojdiews, and chief ministers 
of Constantine. 



It must be observed that there is fnjquently 
great dilliculty in distinguisliing Delmatius the 
father from Delmatiu.s the son. Many historians 
bflitn(“ the former to have been the consul of a. n. 
333, :uid the conqueror of Caloc(!rus, the date of 
whose r<‘volt is very unccTtain. A few coins of 
the younger in gold, silver, and small brass, are to 
to be found in all large colhtctions, and on these 
his iianu* is conjoined Avith the title of (\iesar and 
J'riucAps Juventutis^ the orthography being for the 
most ]>art DKlmutias, although J)xhnutuis also 
occasionally appears. (Auson. 17; Victor, 

Epit. 41, de. Cues. 41, Ejrerpt. Vtdes. § 35 ; 
Theophaii. Chronogroph. p. 282; I’illemont, llis- 
toire. des Empereurs., aoI. iv. })p, 251, 25.9, 261, 
313, and his note, p. 664, in which he discusses at 
length tile date's connected with the history of 
Deliiuitins and Mfiniiihalianus. [W. R.] 

DEEPMI'NIA (Ai\(f>ivia), a surname of Arte¬ 
mis at Athens. (Pollu.Y, X. 119.) The masculine 
ferm Deljihinius is used as a surname of Apollo, 
and is derived either from his slaying the dragon 
Delphine or Delplijme (usually calltid Python) 
who guarded the oracle at Pytho, or from his hav¬ 
ing shewn the Cretan colonists the Avay to Delphi, 
while riding on a dolphin or metamorphosing him¬ 
self into a dolphin. (Tzetz. ad Lgcoph. 208.) 
Under this name Apollo had temples at Athens, 
Cnossns in Cret(.‘, Didyma, and Massilia. (Pans. i. 
19. § 1; Pint, 'jiirs. 14 ; Strab. iv. p. 179 ; Mlil- 
ler, Aeginct. p. 154.) [L. S.] 

DELPHUS (AeAf^dy), 1. A son of Poseidon 
and Melantho, a daughter of Deucalion, from whom 
the town of Delphi AA'as believed to have deriA'ed 
its name. (Tzetz. ad Lgeoj^di. 208; comp. Ov. 
Met. vi. 120.) 

2. A son of Apollo by Celaeno, the daughter of 
Hytimus, and, according to others, by Thyia, the 
daughter of Castalius, or by Mclaena, the daughter 
of Cephissus. Tradition pointed to him also as 
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the person from whom Delphi received its name. 
He is further said to have had a son, Pythis, who 
ruled over the country about mount Parnassus, 
and from whom the oracle received the name of 
Pytho. (Pans. x. (5. §§ 2 and 3.) [L. S.] 

DEMA'DES**^ (A7;)it(£5T7s), an Athenian states¬ 
man and orator, a contemporary of Philip, Alexan¬ 
der the Great, and Antipator. He is said to have 
been a person of very low origin, and to have at 
one tinn? even served as a rower. (Quintil. ii. 17. 
§ 12; Sext.Einpir. ar/i\ A/M. ii. Ki; Suidas,s. r. 
ATjjudSrjs.) But by his extraordinary talents, liis 
demagogic artilices, and treaclierv, he rose to a 
very promimmt position at Athens; he used his 
influences however, in such a manner, that Plutarch 
{Pkne. 1) justly t(U‘ms him tin* vu.va'yiov^ that is, 
tile shipwreck or ruin of his country. He belonged 
to the Macedonian party, and entertuined a deadly 
hatred of Demosthenes, against whom he eanui 
forward as early as the time of the war against 
Olynthiis, n. c. 349 (Suidas, /. c.), and to whom he 
continued hostile to the last; for when, on the ap¬ 
proach of Anti])ater and Cratcriis, Demosthenes 
and his friends (|nitt(!d the city, Deinades induced 
the people to pronounce sentence of death upoti 
them. (Pint. Dciunslli. 2H ; Phot. liM. p. (>9, ed. 
Bekker.) In the liattle of Cluw'roneia he fell into 
the hands of the Macedonians; and when Philip, 
during the revelries with which he ci'lebrated his 
victory, i’e\iewed tlu' j)risoners, Deinades frankly 
but politely hlanu'd him for his conduct, and Philip 
was so well pleased with the flattery impli(‘d in 
the censure, that he not only restored Deinades to 
his liberty, but set free all the Athenian prisoners 
without ransom, and concluded a treaty of friendship 
with Athens. (Died. x\i. 97; G<‘11. xi. 10; Sext. 
Empir. adr. Math. i. 13.) The manner in which he 
was treated by the king on that occasion,and the rich 
])resents he received from him ■ it is said tiiat he 
once received tin* larg(^ sum of tim talents- - made 
him an active chamjiion in the cause of Macedonia, 
to whose interests he literally sold himself. He 
pursued the same course towards Alexander, the 
son and successor of Philip ; and liis flattery to¬ 
wards the young king went so far, that the Athe¬ 
nians, unable to b(*ar it, inflicted a. heavy fine upon 
liim. (Aelian, P. II. v. 12; Athen. vi. p. 2.M.) 
But when Harpalus came to Athens, Deinades did 
not scruple to accept his lirilies also. (Deinarch. c. 
D/niwsfh. 89, c. Aridoti. § 15.) When Ale.xander 
subsequently demanded the surrender of the Athe¬ 
nian orators who had instigated the people; against 
him, Deinades was bribed by the friends of Demos¬ 
thenes with live talents to use liis influence to 
save him and the other patriots, lie accordingly 
framed a cunning decree;, in whicli the people ex¬ 
cused the orators, but promised to surreiuhir them, 
if they should be found guilty. Tlie decree was 
passed, and Deinades with a few oth(;rs was sent 
as ambassador to Alexander, and jirevailed ujion 
the king to pardon the Athenians and their om- 
tors. (Diod. xvii. 15; Pint. Demodh. 23.) In 
B. c. 331 Deinades had the administration of a part 
of the public money at Athens, which Bdckh 
{PuhL Peon, of Attmi. p. 1G9, &c., 2nd edit.) has 
shewn to have been the theoricon ; and when the 
people demanded of him a sum of money to sup- 

* The name is a contraction of AijjuedSTjs. (Ety- 
mol. M, p. 210 13.265. 12, ed. Sylburg; Pris- 
cian, ii. 7.) 
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port those who had revolted against Alexander, 
Demade.s piersuaded them to give up that plan by 
appealing to their love of pleasure. (Pliit.yVaere;>^. 
lid PuU. (Jer. 25.) By thus supporting the Ma¬ 
cedonian cause, and yet receiving large bribes from 
the opposite party when opportunities offered, he 
acquired considerable property, whieli however 
was B([uandered by his extiav.igunt and dissolute 
mode of living. His conduct was so bud, and 
be so recklessly violated the laws of liis country, 
that he was frequently punished with heavy fines, 
and once even with atiniia. But in n. v.. 322, 
when Antijiater marched with his umiy against 
Athens, the people, wlio were alarmed in tin; 
highest degree, and had no one to mediate between 
th(;m and Antipater, readied their sentence of 
utiinia, and sent Deinaden, with Phocion and some 
others, as amhassadors to Antipator, who howev(‘r 
refused, perhaps on tli(‘ instigation of Deinades, to 
grant peace on any other terms than cmnplete siih- 
mission, (Diod. xviii. 18; Paus. vii. 10. § 1.) lii 
n. c. 318, when Antipater was ill in Macedonia, 
the Athenians, unable to bear the pressure of the 
Macedonian garrison in Miinychia, sent Deinades 
as amliassador to him with a petition to remove 
the garri.son. Antiiiater was at first inclined to 
listen to the reiiuest; hut while Demados was 
..taying with him, Antipater discovered among the 
papers l(;ft by Pf'rdiccas some letters addressi'd to 
him by Demades, in which he urged Perdiecas ti? 
come to Europe and attack Aiitipaler. 'I’lie latter 
at first kept his discovmy secret; hut whim De- 
mades pressed him for an answer respecting tlie 
removal of the garrison from Munyeliia, Aiitipater, 
without giving any answer, gave up Dimiades and 
his son, Demeiis, who had accompanii'd his father 
on this cnil)a.ssy, to tin; executioners, who forth¬ 
with put them to death. (Diod. xviii. 48 ; Arrian, 
ap. I'hol. liihl. p. 76; Allien, xiii. }>. 591.) Plu¬ 
tarch {Phix'. 30) attributes the execution of De- 
madi's to (/us.sander. 

Demades was a man witlmut character or prin¬ 
ciple, and was accessibli* to bribes from whatever 
(juarter they came, ever ready to betray his coun¬ 
try and his own party. Even the good he did 
sprang from the basest motives. The ancients 
have preserved many features whicli illustrate his 
profligate and dissolute mode of life. (Pint. Phor. 
1, 20, 30, Pravc. ltd PuU. (ter.2o ; Athen. ii. ]>. 
44; Aelian, V. IL xiii. 12.) He owed his iii- 
flueiiee in the public atfaiis of Athens to Ills 
natural skill and liis brilliant oratorical powers, 
which were the pure gift of nature, and which he 
never cultivated according to tlie rules of art. lli; 
always sjioke ext(;inpore, and witli siicli irresistible 
force and abundaiici; of wit, that he was a jicrfeet 
match for Demosthenes himself, and Quintilian 
does not hesitate to place him by the side of 
Pericles. (Cic. Ond. 26, lirut. 9 ; Pint. Demosth. 
8, 10, 11, A/Mphtli. p. 181 ; Quintil. ii. 17. § 12, 
xii. 10. Jj 49.) Both Cicero and Quintilian ex- 
pre.ssly state, that Demades left no written orations 
behind him. But from a passage in Tzetzes {CUil. 
vi. 36), it is clear that the rhetorician, from whom 
he copied, possessed orations which were attributed 
to Demades. There is extant a large fragment of 
an oration bearing the name of Demades {nepl 5u- 
8f/ca6Ti'as), Avhieh must have been delivered in b. c. 
326, and in which he defends his conduct during 
the period of Alexander's reign. It was found by 
I. Bekker in no less than six MSS., and is printed 
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in the collections of the Attic orators, hut its 
genuineness is still doubtful. Suidas attributes to 
Doniades also a history of Delos and of the birth 
of Leto’s children, but this work can scarcely have 
been the production of our Demades, and we know 
of no other person of this name to whom it can 
be ascribed. (Iluhnkcn, Hist. Crit. Orat. Gr. p. 
71, Ac.; J. G. Hauptmann, Dispuiatio qua De- 
mad. et iUi trihutum. fratjm. orat. consvtrratur, 
Gera, iTbb, 4to., reprinted in Reiske’s Oratores^ 
iv. p. 243, &c.; 11. Lhanly, Dissertatio de Demode 
Oratorc Atiteniensi., Rerlin, 1331, 3vo.; Wester- 
mann, GescL d. qnccfi. lieredtsamk. § 54, notes 11 
—Ifi.) * [L. S.] 

DEMAXyNETUS (Arj/xalvcTos), a surname of 
Asclepius, derived from the nmne of a temple of 
his on tiu! Alplieius. (Pans. vi. 21. § 4.) [L.S.l 
l)KMA'(»OHAS (Ai 7 ua 7 ()pas-), of Samos, is 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (A. Ji. 
i. 72), together witii Agatliyllus, as a writer who 
agreed with Cophalon respecting the date of the 
foundation of lionu!. Rut wlictlior Demagoras 
was a poet like Agathyllus or not is nneertain. 
lie; is often mentioned by the grammarians, (Rek- 
ker, Anecd. p. 377 ; Rachmann, Aim'd, i. p. (!<} ; 
FiUstath. ad Jt. ix. 553; Eudoc. p. 35; ApostoL 
Prov. ii. 51 ; Schol. ad, Karip. Pho<'n.7.) fE. S.] 
DKMARATA, daughter of Hicro, king of Syra¬ 
cuse, was married to Andranodorus, the guardian 
of Hieronymus. After the assassination of the 
latter, she persuaded her liusband to seize on the 
sovenugn powen; l)ut his heart failed him, and 
he surrendered the citadel to the opposite party. 
After the establishment of the republic, she was 
put to death, togetlier with her niece Harmonia. 
(Liv. xxiv. 22—25.) [E. H. R.] 

DEMARA'TUS(A7jgdpaToy), 15th Eurypontid, 
reigned at Sparta from about n. a. 510 to 491. 
Pausauias S))eaksofhim as sharingwith Cleornenes 
the honour of expelling Ilippias (n. 510) (Pans, 

iii. 7 4? 7), and Plutarcli (de Virtul. Mut. ]>. 245, d.) 
unites their names in the war against Argos. 
Under 'rdesilla, he says “the Argive w'omen beat 
back Cleornenes (aTreKpovoavro) and thrust out 
Deinaratus” (^lewnar), as if the latter had for a 
time clTected an entnince. “ He had gained,” 
says Herodotus (vi. 70), “ very frequent distinc¬ 
tion for d<;eds and for counsels, and had in par¬ 
ticular won for liis country, alone of all her kings, 
Jin Olympian victory in the four-liorse chariot-race.” 

His career, however, was cut short by di.s- 
sensions with his colleague. In the invasion, by 
which (3eomenes proposed to wr<>ak his veng<‘ance 
on Athens, Deinaratus, who was joint commander, 
on the arrival of the army at Eleusis, followed the 
example of the Corinthians, and refused to co¬ 
operate any further. The other allies began now 
to move away, and Cleornenes was forced to follow. 
(Herodot. v. 75.) Henceforward we may easily 
imagine that his fury at his indignities, and their 
general incompatibility <»f temper, would render the 
feud between them vioientand obstinate. In B. c. 491 
Cleornenes while in Aegina found himself thwarted 
there, and intrigued against at home, by his adver¬ 
sary, who encouraged the Aeginetans to insult him 
by n'fusing to acknowh'dge the unaccr<;dited autho¬ 
rity of a single king. Cleornenes retunied, and set 
the whole of his vehement unscrupulous energy to 
work to rid himself of Demaratus, calling to his aid 
Leotycliides, next heir to the house of Procles, 
whom Demaratus had, moreover, made his enemy 
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by robbing him of his affianced bride, Percalus, 
daughter of Cheilon. (Herodot. vi. OT, 65.) 

The birth of Demaratus had been as follows :— 
King Ariston had twice married without issue. 
While his second wife was still alive, citlier in 
anxiety for an heir or out of mere passion, he 
souglit and by a curious artifice obtained as his 
third the wife of his friend Agetus, a woman of 
remarkable beauty. He enticed the liusband into 
an agreement, that eacli should give the other 
whatever he asked; and when Agetus had chosen 
his gift, Ariston demanded in return that he should 
give him his wife. A son was born. Ariston 
was sitting in judgment with the ephors when tin; 
tidings were brought, and counting tlie months on 
his fingers, said in their presence, “It cannot bo 
mine.” His doubts, however, appeared no furtlier : 
he owned the child, and gave it, in allusion to the 
public prayer that had been made by the Sjwrtans 
for an heir to his house, the name of Demaratus. 
(Ibid- vi. 61—64.) 

The father’s expression was now brought up 
against the son, Leotychides declared him on oath 
to be wrongfully on the throne; and, in the con¬ 
sequent prosecution, he brouglit forward the ephors, 
who had then been sitting with Ariston, to bear 
evidence of his words. Tlie case was ref(;rred to 
the Delphian oracle, and was by it, through tlie 
cornipt interference of Cleornenes, decided for the 
accuser, who was in consequence raised to tin* 
throne. (Ibid. vi. 64—66.) 

Demaratus, some time after, was sitting as 
magistrate at the Gymnopaedian games. Lcfoty- 
chides sent his attendant to ask the insulting 
question, how it fidt to be magistrate after being 
king. Dinnaratus, stung by the taunt, made a 
hasty and menacing rejily; covered up his face, 
and withdrew home ; sacrificed there, and taking 
the sacred entrails, sought his mother and conjured 
her to let him know the truth. She rejilied iiy an 
at;count which assuredly leaves the modern reader 
as doubtful as before, but gave him perhai)s the 
conviction which she wish(;d, that his fatlier was 
idther Ariston or the hero Astrabacus ; and, in 
any case, he seems to have made up his mind to 
regain, by whatever means, his original rank. He 
went to Elis under pret«;xt of a journey to D('l[)hi, 
and here perhaps w’ould have intrigued for sup¬ 
port, had not the Spartans susjiectod and sent for 
liim. He then retired to Eacynthus, and on being 
pursued thither, made his way into Asia to king 
Dareius. (Ibid. vi. 67---70.) 

At the court of Persia he was favourably re- 
ceivc'd, and is said, by stating the Spartan usage, to 
have forwarded the claim of Xerxes to the throne 
to the exclusion of his brothers born before their 
father’s accession : and on the resolution being 
taken of invading Greece, to have sent, with what 
intent or feeling Herodotus would not venture to 
det(;nninc, a messagi;, curiously concealed [Cleo- 
MKNEs], to his countrymen at Sparta, conveying 
the intelligence. (Ibid. vii. 3. 239.) 

Henceforward Demaratus jierfonns in the story 
of Herodotus with high dramatic effect th<; part of 
the unheeded counsellor, who, accompanying the 
invasion and listened to by Xerxes, saw the weak¬ 
ness of those countless myriads, and ventured to 
combat the extravagant unthinking confidence of 
their leader. Thus at Doriscus, after the num¬ 
bering of the army; thus at Thermopylae, when 
he explained that it was for battle the Spartans 
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were trimming their liair ; thus, after the pass was 
won, when Xerxes owned his wisdom, and he is 
said to have given the farsighted counsel of oc¬ 
cupying Cythera. And thus finally he, wiys the 
story, was with Dicaciis in the plain of Thriji, 
when they heard the mystic Eleusinian cry, and 
saw the cloud of sacred dust pass, as escorting the 
assistant deities, to the (irecian fleet. (Ibid. vii. 
101—105, 20.9, 2;i4, 2;i5, viii. 05.) 

Leaving the imagination of Herodotus and his 
informants responsible for much of this, we may 
safely believe that Deniaratus, like IJippias before, 
accompanied tlui oxp(‘dition in the hope of vem- 
geance and restoration, and, probably enough, 
with the mixed feelings ascribed to him. Pausa- 
nias (iii. 7. § 7) states, that his family continued 
long in Asia; and Xenophon {TTelL iii. 1. § O) 
mimtions Eurysthenes and Procles, his descen¬ 
dants, as lords of Pergamus, Teuthrania, and 
Jlalisarna, the district given to their ancestor by 
the king as the reward of his service in the expe¬ 
dition. The Cyrean anny found Procles at Teu¬ 
thrania. (Xen. vii. 17.) “ To this family 
also,” says Midler {J)nr. bk. i. 9. {5 15), “ belongs 
Procles, who married the daughter of Aristotle, wheJi 
the latter was at Atiameus, and had by her two sons, 
Procles and Hemaratus. (Sext. Empir. adr. Ma- 
ihnu. p. 518, <>d. Col”) (See below.) Plubirch’s 
an(*cdot(! {Thc.m, c. 29), that ho once excitcal the 
king’s anger by asking leave to ride through Sardis 
with the royal* tiara, and was n^stored to favour by 
I'homistocles, can only be said not to be in contra¬ 
diction to the chronology. (Clinton, F. TL ii. 
p, 208.) lA. H.C.l 

1 )EMA UA'TUS (Arifxdparos)^ a merchant-noble 
of Corinth, and one of the Hacchiadae. When the 
})Owi‘r of his clan had been overthrown by Cypse- 
lus, about B. c. G57, he fled from Corinth, .and 
settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, where he had 
mercantile connexions. According to Stnibo, lie 
brought with him a large body of retainers and 
much treasure, and thereby^ gaimid such influence, 
that he wa.s made ruler of T.arquinii. He is said 
also to b.avc beim accompanied by the jiainter 
(.'leopliantus of Corinth, .and by Eucheir and Jhi- 
gramnius, masters of tin; jilastic arts, and together 
with these refinements, to have even introduced 
ilu' knowledge of .alphabetical writing into Etniria. 
He married an Etrurian Avife, by whom he had 
two sons, Anins and Liicnmo, afterwards L. Tiir- 
(jiiiniiis Priscus. (Liv. i. 84; Dionys. iii. 48; 
Polyb. vi, 2; Strab. v. p. 219, viii. p. 378; Cic. 
'J't/sc. Quaest. v. 37; Tac. Ann. xi. 14 ; Plin. H.N. 
XXXV. 3, 12 ; Niebuhr, liom. IJisi. i. pp. .'551, 3()(), 
&c.) For the (jl]-ei;k features pervading the story 
of the 'J'.arquius, see Macaulay’s Lays of Amient 
Rome.., p. 80. [E. K.] 

DEMARA'TUS {Aif\papa.ros), a Corinthian, 
connected by liospiulity Avitli the fiimily of Philip 
of Macedon. Tt was througli the mediation of 
Dmnaratus that Alcx.ander returned home from 
Illyria, wliere lie had taken up his abode in con¬ 
sequence of the quarrel between Iiimself and his 
father at the marriage of the latter with Cleopatra, 
B. 337. (Pint, yfto. 9.) I.E.E.] 

DEMARA'T 1) S {ArujMparos). 1. A son of Py¬ 
thias, wlio was Aristotle’s daugliter by his wife of 
the same name. He and his brotlicr, Procles, were 
pupils of Theophrastus. (Diog. Laert. v. 53; Fa¬ 
bric. Jiibl. draec. iii. pp. 485, 504.) He appears 
to liave been named .after Deniaratus, king of 
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Sparta, from whom his father, Procles, was de¬ 
scended. 

2. A Corinthian author of uncertain date, who 
is quoted by Plutarch. {Ayes. 15.) He is per¬ 
haps the same whose Avork c.-dled Tpayc(}dov/icua^ 
on the subjects of Greek tragedy, is referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria, Stobticus, .and 
the Scholi.ast on Apollonius Rhodius. Plutarch 
also quotes Avorks of Deniaratus on rivers, on 
Phrygm, and on Arcadi.a. (Pint. Parall. Min. 
IG, de FIm\ ix. §§ 3, 5 ; Clem. Alex. Protrepf. 
c. 3; Stoll. Floril. xxxix. 32, 33; Schol. at/yf/ jo//. 
Rhod. i. 45, 1289 ; Fabric. Bibl. Grace, ii. }>[>. 289, 
294 ; Vossius, dc Hist. Grace, p. 425, ed. Wester- 
m.ann.) 

3. A Spartan, Avho is said to lioA^e retorted 
u})on the epigram 011 the subjugation of Greece 
usiudly ascribed to Hadrian {^Anthol, ii. p. 285) by 
writing under it a line from a speech of Acliifles 
to Patrodus. (//. xvi. 70.) \Vhen inquiry w.as 
made as to avIio h.ad ^''c.ap})cd” the imperial epigram, 
he replied by'^ a parody on Archilochus {Fraepn. 

ii-): 

Ki/il pLfiV €v0(vpT)KOs 'EvvaXiov TroAe/iurTTjv, K. r. A. 
The story seems to rest on tin* authority of a note 
in the V'atican MS. This does not, lioAvever, give 
the name of Deniaratus, Avhieh occurs in the ver¬ 
sion of the amx'dote in the Anthology of Plariudes. 
(See Jacobs, nd Authoh 1. c.) [ E. E.J 

DEMARCIIITS {A-^punpxos), son of Pidocus, a 
SyracHSJin. He was one of tlic! generals sent out 
to nqilaci? Hermoerates .and bis colleagues in the 
command of the Syracuwin auxiliaries in Greeci*, 
Avlieii those genenils AAane banished. (Thiic. viii. 
85; Xen.//('//. i. 1. § 30.) After liis return he 
appears to have t.aken a Itjuding p.art in public 
afluirs, and became one of tin* most poAverful oji- 
ponents of the rising poAA'cr of Dionysius. He was 
in consequence put to death at the instigation of 
the l,att(*r, at the s.ame time Avith Diijilinaeus, 
shortly .after Dionysius had been appointial general 
antocrator. (Died. xiii. 9G.) [E. 11. IL] 

DEMA'RETE (Ai7/4apeTT7), daughter of Theron, 
tyrant of Agrigeiitum, Avas Avife of Gelo, tyrant 
of Synicuse. She is said by Diodorus to have 
exerted lier iiiflmmce Avith (Jelo to grauL the 
Cartli.agiiiiaiis jssace on modca’ate terms after their 
great deficit at Himera, b. c. 180. In return for 
this service they' sent her a crown of gold of the 
value of a hundred talents, Avith tin' produce of 
Avhich, or more jirobabh' in commemoration of the 
event, she caused to he struck for the first time 
the large silver coins, weighing 10 Attic drachms 
or .50 Sicilian litrae, to Avhich the name of Dania- 
retion Avas given in lier honour. (Diod. xi. 2G; 
Scliol. in Find. Ol. ii. 1; llcsych. s. v. Ariiiapkriov ; 
Pollux, ix. 80 ; Annali dell’Ist. di (’orris]). 
Archool. A'ol. ii. p. 81.) After the death of Gelo 
she m.arricd his brotlicr and successor Polvzclus. 
(Schol. in Pind. OL ii. 29.) [E. II.’R.I 

DEMEAS. [Dameas. 1 

DEME'TER (ATj/trJrTyp), one of the gre.at divini¬ 
ties of the Greeks. The name Dome ter is sup¬ 
posed by some to be the same as 777 pi^rrip., that 
is, mother earth, Avhile others consider Deo, which 
is synonymous Avith Demeter, as connected Avith 
Sals and Salvvyi, and as derived from the Cretan 
Avord Srjaf, b.arley, so that Demeter would be the 
mother or giA'er of barley' or of food generally. 
(Horn. II. V. 500.) These two etymologies, how- 
cA'er, do not suggest any difference in the character 
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of the goddess, but leave it essentially the same. 
Demeter was the daughter of Cronus and Rhea, 
and sister of Hestia, Hera, Aides, Poseidon, and 
Zeus. Like the other children of Cronus she was 
devoured by her hither, but he gave her forth 
again after taking the emetic which Metis had 
given him. (Hesiod. Theog. 4.52, &c.; Apollod. 
i. 2. § 1.) By her brother Zeus, I)emctcr became 
the mother of Persephone (Proserpina) and Dio¬ 
nysus (Hesiod. Tlu‘og. .012; Diod. iii. 6*2), and by 
Poseidon of Despoena and th(! horse Arion. (Apol¬ 
lod. iii. 6. § 6; Paus. viii. 117. § (>.) Tin; most 
])rominent part in the my thus of Demcter is the 
rape of lu‘r daughter Persephone by Pluto, and 
this story not only suggests the main id(‘a ein- | 
bodied in flemeter, but also directs our attrition 
to th(! principal seats of her worship. Zctis, with- j 
out the knowledge of Demeter, had promised Per¬ 
sephone to Pluto, and while the unsuspecting mai¬ 
den was gatliering flowers which Zeus had caused 
to grow in order to tempt her and to favour Pluto’s 
sclieine, the earth suddenly o])ened and she was 
carried off by Ai’doneus (Pluto). Her cries of 
anguish wen* heard only by Hecate and Helios. 
Her motlicr, wln) heard only the echo «)f her voice, 
iininediately set out in search of her daughter. 
The sj)ot where Persephone was believed to have 
been carried into the low<!r world is different in 
tlie different traditions ; tin; conunon story places 
it in Sicily, in the neighbourhood of Enna, on 
imnnit Aetna, or between the w<dls Cyano {iiid 
Arethusa. (Hygin. J'Wj. 146, 274 ; Ov. Met, v. 

iv. 422; Diod. v. 3; Cic. /« Vierr. iv. 
46.) This legend, which points to Sicily, though 
undoubtedly very ancient (Pind. AVw. i. 17), is 
certainly not the original tradition, since the 
worship of Ihsmeter was introduced into Sicily by 
colonists from Mogaru and Corinth. Other tradi¬ 
tions place the raj)(! of Porsc'phone at Eriiu'us on 
the Cephissus, in the neighhonrliood of Kleiisis 
(Orph. 1/iptin. 17.1.5), at Colonus in Attica (Schol. 
ad Soph. Oed. Cot. 1590), in an island of the 
Atlantic near the western coast of Spain (Orph. 
Argon. 119(1), at Hermione in Peloponnesus 
(Apollod. i. .5. ^ 1 ; Strah. viii. p, 373), in Crete 
(Schol. ad. l/csiod. Ihcog. 914), or in the lungh- 
bourhood of Pisa. (Paus. vi. 21. § 1.) Others 
again jdacc the event at Phcncus in Arcadia 
(Conon, Narr. 1.5), or at Cyzicus (Pro]»ert. iii. 21. 
4), while tlie Homeric hymn on D<*ineter places 
it in the plain of Ny.sa in Asia. In the Iliad and 
Odyssey the rape of Persephone is not expressly 
mentioned. Denu*t(‘r waiuhu'ed about in search of 
her daughter for nine days, without taking any 
nectar or ambrosia, and without bathing. On the 
tenth she met Hecate, who told her that she had 
heard the cries of Pensephone, hut did not know 
who had carried her off. Both then hastened to 
Helios, who revealed to them that Pluto had been 
the ravisher, and with the consent of Zeus. Demetor 
in her anger at this news avoided (llympus, and 
dwelt upon earth among men, conferring presents 
and blessings wherever she was kindly received, 
and severely punishing those who repulsed her or 
did not receive her gifts with proper reverence. 
In this manner she came to Celeiis at Eleusis. 
[Cbleiis.] As the goddess still continued in her 
anger, and produced famine on the earth by not 
allowing the fields to produce any fmit, Zeus, 
finxious that the race; of mortals should not become 
extinct, sent Iris to induce Demeter to return to 
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Olympus. (Comp. Paus. viii. 42. § 2.) But in 
vain. At length Zeus sent out all the gods of 
Olympus to conciliate her by entreaties and pre¬ 
sents ; but she vowed not to return to Olympus, 
nor to restore the fertility of the earth, till she had 
seen her daughter again. Zeus accordingly sent 
Hennes into I'^ebus to fetch back Persephone. 
Ai’doneus consented, indeed, to Persephone return¬ 
ing, but gave her a part of a pomegranate to oat, 
in order that she might not always remain with 
Demet(?r. Hennes then took lier in Pluto’s 
chariot to Eleusis to her mother, to whom, after a 
hearty welcome, she related her fate. At Eleusis 
both were joined by Hecate, who henceforth re¬ 
mained the attendant and companion of Persephone. 
Zeus now sent Rhea to persuade Demetor to 
return to Olympus, and also granted that Perse¬ 
phone should spend only a part of the year (/. e. 
the winter) in subterraneous darkness, and that 
diiring the rest of the year she should nmiain with 
her mother. (Comp. Ov. Mei. v. .565, Fad. iv. 
614 ; Hygin. Fah. 146.) Rhea accordingly de¬ 
scended to the Rharian plain near ICleusis, and 
conciliated Demetor, who now agtiin allowed tin? 
fruits of the fields to grow. But before she parted 
from Eleusis, she instructed Triptolemus, Diodes, 
Eumolpus, and Coleus in the mode of her worship 
and in the mysteries. 

These? are the main features of the mythus 
about J)(?meter, as it is contained in tin* Homeric 
hymn; in later traditions it is variously modified. 
Resp(?cting lier connexions with .Tasioii or Jasius, 
Tantalus, Melissa, Cychreus, ICrysichthon, Pan- 
dareus, and others, sec tlie dilferent articles. 
Demeter was the goddess of the earth (Eiirip. 
iJacch. 276), and more especially of the earth as 
producing fruit, and consequently of agriculture, 
whence human food or bread is called by Homer 
(//. xiii. .322) tin? gift of Demcter. The notion 
of her being the author of the earth’s fertility was 
exteiul(?d to that of fertility in gen(?ral, .'iiid she 
accordingly was looked upon also as tin? goddess of 
marriage (Serv. ad Jen. iv. 56), and was wor¬ 
shipped especially by women. Her priestess also 
initiated young manied pcoplt? into the duties of 
their new situation. (Plut. de Off', conj. 1.) As 
the goddess of the c'arth she was like the other 
;^6ol 3. 8uht(*rraTieous divinity, who worked 

in the regions inaccessible to the rays of II(?lio 3 , 
As agriculture is the basis of a well-i-egulated 
social condition, l)(*meter is represented also as the 
Iriend of peace and as a law-giving goddess, {^ear- 
po^opos., Callim. Ihpnn. in Cer, 136 ; Orph. Ilgmn. 
39, 4; Virg. Am. iv. 56; Horn. It. v. 560; Ov. 
Met. v. 341 ; Paus. viii, 15. § 1.) The mythus oi 
Demcter and her daughter embodies the idea, that 
the productive powers of the eartli or nature rest 
or arc concealed during the winter H(?ason; tlie 
goddess (Demeter and Persephone, also called Cora, 
are liere identified) then rules in tlie di'jilh of the 
earth inouniful, hut striving upwards to the all- 
unimating light. Persephone, who has eaten of 
the pomegranate, is the fructified flower that re¬ 
turns in spring, dwells in the region of light during 
a portion of the year, and nourishes men and 
animals with her fruits. J juter philosophical writers, 
and perhaps the my.steries also, referred the dis- 
ajipearance and return of Persephone to the burial 
of the body of man and the immortality of his 
soul. Denieter was worshipped in Crete, Delos, 
Argolis, Attica, the western coast of Asia, Sicil)", 
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anil Italy, and her worship consisted in a great 
measure in orgic mysteries. Among the many 
festivals celebrated in her lionour, the Thesmo- 
phoria and Eleusinia were the principal ones. 
{Dkt. of Ant. s. vv. Chloiia^ Haloa, 7'liesniopJioria, 
Meitmiia^ Mepalartia Chthonia.) The Scacrihccs 
oftered to her consisted of pigs, the symbol of fer¬ 
tility, bulls, cows, honej’^-cakes, and fruits. (Macrob. 
Sat. i. rj, iii. 11; Died. v. A ; Pans. ii. 3.5. § 4, 
viii. 42, in fin.; Ov. Fast. iv. 545.) Her temples 
were called Megara, and were often built in groves 
in the neighbourhood of towns. (Pans. i. 39. § 4, 
40. $ 5, vii. 2(). § 4, viii. 54. $ 5, ix. 25. ^ 5; 
Strab. viii. p. 344, ix. p. 435.) Many of her 
surnames, which are treated of in separate articles, 
are descriptive of the character of the goddi'ss. 
Shii was often repi’csented in works of art, though 
scarcely one entire statue of her is pn^served. Her 
representations a])pear to have b(H;n brought to 
id(‘al perfection by Praxiteles. (Pans. i. 2. ^ 4.) 
Her image resembled that of Hera, in its maternal 
charactiu’, but had a softer expression, and her eyes 
were hiSS widely opened. She was represented 
sometimes in a sitting attitude, somctinu‘s walking, 
and sometimes riding in a chariot drawn by horses 
or dragons, but always in full attire. Around her 
head she wore a garland of corn-ears or a simple 
ribband, and in her hand she held a sceptre, corn- 
ears or a J)<)ppy, somethnes also a torch and the 
mystic baski't. (Pans, iii. 1.9. $ 4, viii. 31. 1, 

42. $ 4 ; Plin. If. .V. xxxiv. ». s. 19.) She appeai-s 
most frequently on gmns and vases. 

The Romans ri'ciuviul the worshij» of Demeter, 
to whom they apj)lied the name, of (kwes, from 
Sicily. (Val. Max. i. 1. § 1.) The first temple 
of Ck'res at Rome Avas vowed by the dictator A. 
Postumius Albinus, in n. c. 49(), for the purjmse of 
averting a famine with which Rmni! was threaten¬ 
ed during a war with the Latins. (Dionys. vi. 
17, comp. i. 33; Tacit. Ann. ii. 4.0.) In intro¬ 
ducing tiiis foreign divinity, the Romans acted in 
their usual manner ; they instituted a festival with 
games in honour of her {JJict. of Ant. s.v.CWe- 
alia), and gave the management of the sacred riti'S 
and ceremonies to a Greek priestess, Avdio was 
usually taken from Naples or Velia, and received 
the Roman franchise, in order that the sacrifices 
on behalf of the Roman people might be olfered up 
by a Roman citizen. (Cic. pro Bath. 24 ; Festns, 
s. r. (Iravca sacra.) In all other respects Ceres 
was looked upon very much in the siime light as 
Tidlus, Avhose nature closely rescmbh^d that of 
Ceres. Pigs were sacrificed to both divinities, in 
the seasons of sowing and in harvest time, and also 
at the burial of the dead. It is strange to find 
that the lionians, in adopting the worship of 
Demetiir from the Greeks, did not at the same 
time adopt the Greek name Demeter. 1’he name 
(’eres can scarcely be explained from the Latin 
language. Servius informs us [ad Arn. ii. 325), 
tluit Ceres, Palos, and Fortuna were the penates 
of the Etruscans, and it may be that the Romans 
applied to Demeter the name of a divinity of a 
similar nature, whose worship subsequently became 
extinct, and left no trace except the name Ceres. ' 
We remarked above that Demeter and Persi‘plione 
or Cora were identified in the mythus, and it may 
be that Ceres is only a dilferent form for Cora or 
Core. But however this may be, the worship of 
Ceres soon acipiired considerable political im¬ 
portance at Rome. The property of traitors against 
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the republic was often made over to lier temple. 
(Dionys. vi. 89, viii. 79; Plin. IT. N. xxxiv. 4. 

8. 9 ; Liv. ii. 41.) The decrees of the senate Avere 
deposited in her temple for the inspection of the 
tribunes of the people. (Liv. iii. 55, xxxiii. 25.) 
If we further consider that the aediles had the 
special superintendence of this temple, it is very 
probable that Ceres, whose Avorship was like the 
plebeians, introduced at Rome from Avithout, had 
some peculiar relation to the plebeian order. 
(Midler, Dor. ii. 10. ^3; Preller, Dnnctr.r und 
Fersephonc^ ein ()/chis nn/thol. Untrrsin'h.., Ham¬ 
burg, 1837, 8vm.; Welcitcr, Zrilschrifl fur die 
altc KmsU i. 1, p. 9(), &c.; Niebuhr, Hist, of 
Bimic., i. p. 821; Hartung, Die Bdip. der Homer, 
ii. p. 135, Ac.) fL. S.J 

DEM ETRI A'N US ( ApprjTpiaWtv)^ of Ravenna, 
the father of the ci'lidjrated rlu^torician Aspasius, 
lived in the time of the emperor Alexunder Severus, 
andAvas no less distinguished as a rludorician than 
as a critical mathematician. (Philostr. nt. Soph. 
ii. 3.3. 1; Suidas, .s-. v. ’ArrTrdmos.) [ L. S.J 

DEAl E''1’R 11' S (Ai 7 yin 7 Tpios). 1. Son of Althae- 
menes, commander of one of the squadrons of 
Macedonian cavalry under Alexander. (Arrian, 
Anah. iii. 11, iv. 27, v. 21.) 

2. Son of Pythonax, snrnamed Pheidon, one of 
the sidect band of cavalry, called trarpoi, in the 
service (d“ Alexander. (Arrian, Anah. iv, 12; 
Pint. Ate.r. 54.) 

3. One of the body-guards of Alexander, Avas 
suspected of being engaged in the conspiracy of 
Pliilotas, and disjdaced in consequence. (Arrian, 
Anah. iii. 27.) 

4. A son of Ariarathes V., king of Cappadocia, 
commanded the forces siuit by his lather in 154 
«. c. to 8up]»nrt Attains in his Avar against Prusias, 
(Polyb. xxxiii. lb.) 

5. A natiA'o of Gadara in Syria, and a freedman 

of Pompey, Avho sheAved him the greatest favour, 
and allowed him to accunmlatii immense riches. 
After the conquest of Syria, Pompey rebuilt and 
restored at his request Ins native town of Gadara, 
Avhich had been destroyed by the .Tews. (.Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 4. $ 4, de. Bell. Jud. i. 7- § 7.) An 
anecdote related by Plutarch shews the excessive 
adulation paid him in the East, on account of his 
Avell-known influence with Pompey. (Pint. Pomp. 
40, Cido Min. 13.) [E. H. B.] 

l)EME'TRnJS (At 7 jut{tp(ov), king of Bactkia, 
son of Euthydemus. Polybius mentions (xi. 34), 
that when Antiochus the Gre.at inA'aded the ter¬ 
ritories of Euthydi'inus, the latter sent his son 
Demetrius, then quite a youth, to negotiate with 
the Syrian king; and that Antiochus w.'is so much 
pleased with the young man’s .'ippeanance and 
manners, that he confirmed Euthydemus in his so¬ 
vereignty, and promised one of his own daughters 
in marriage to Demetrius. The other notices Ave 
possess of this prijice are sc.anty .and confus«;d ; 
imt it 8('i*ms certain (notAvithstanding the opinion 
to the contrary advanced by Bayer, Hist. Repni 
(iraecoruvi Barlriani^ p. 83), that Demetrius suc¬ 
ceeded his father in the sovereignty of Bactrui, 
where he reigned at least ten years. Strabo par¬ 
ticularly mentions him as among those Bactrian 
kings Avho made extensive conquests in northern 
India (Stnib.xi. 11. § 1), though the limit of his ac¬ 
quisitions cannot be ascertained. .Justin, on the con- 
tr.iry, calls him “ rex Indorum” (xli. (I), and speaks 
of him as making war on and besieging Eucratides, 
3ci 
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king of Ractri.'i. Mionnet {Sr/ppl. vol. viii. p. 47.^) 
lias RU^^g(*Kt(*(l that thoro were two Denu'trii, one 
the son of Kuthycli'inus, the other a king of northern 
India ; hut it docs not Bccm necossjiry to have 
recourse to this hypothesis. Tlie most prohahle 
view of the matter is, tliat Eucratides revolted 
from Demetrius, whih; the latter was enpraged in 
his wars in India, and established his power in 
Ikictria proper, or the provinces north of the Hindoo 
Koosl), while D(*nietrius retained the countries south 
of that harri(U-. Hoth princes may thus have ruled 
contemporaneously for a considerable sp.ice of time. 
(Comp. Wilson’s yf])]).‘J'Jb—‘21H ; Lassen, 
(fcsrh. (hr ll((ctr. Kuniijt-^ p. ; Haoul Rocliett**, 
Jituru. (lt‘s S<ir<ms^ for Ihlif), p. .'>‘21.) It is pro¬ 
bably to this Demetrius tliat we are to ascribe the 
foundation of the city of Demetrias in Arachosia, 
mentioned by Isidore of (’harax (p. b, ed. Hudson ; 
see Lassen, p. 2,^2). The chronology of his reign, 
like that of all the liactrian kings, is extremely un¬ 
certain : liis accession is jilaced by M. R. Roclu'tte 
in II. r, LbO {Janrn. ties Simws, (let. lbib^>, p. .51)4), 
by Lassen in Ibo {fr(‘s<‘h. (hr lladr. Ko»i(f(\ p. 2b2), 
and it seems probable that h(‘ rrugned about 20 or 
‘Jf) years. (Wibon’s Ari(tmi^ p. 2iil.) ( E. H. R.] 

DEMK'TRIUS (ArjMTiTpiov) L, king of Mace¬ 
donia, surnamed Pomohcktks (noXtop/fTjrtjs), 
or thi‘ Resieger, was the son of Antigonus, king of 
Asia, and Stratouice, the daughter of Ciorrhaeus. 
He was distinguislied when a young man for his 
alTectionate attachment to his parents, and he and 
Antigonus continued, throughout the life of the 
latter, to jiresent a rare example of unanimity. 
Wliile yet very young, he was married to IMiila, 
the daughti'r of Antipater and widow of Oraterus, 
a woman of tlie noblest character, but considenibly 
ohh’r than himself, in c<msef(uence of which it was 
not without difliculty that he was persuaded by 
Antigonus to consent to tlu mateb. (I’lut. Ih'uulr. 
14,) He accompanied bis father in his campaigns 
against Kimn'iies, and commanded the select body 
of cavalry called fTa7imi at tlie battle in (lahiene 
(h, c. bl7), at wliieh time* he was about twenty 
years old. (l)iod. xix. 2b.) 'J'he following year 
in' eonnnanded the whole right wing of the nriiiy 
of Antigonus in tin* second liatlle of flahiene (Id. 
xix. 40); and it must he meiitioued to his credit, 
that after the capture of Kumeues, he interceded 
earnestly with his father to spare his life. (I’lut. 
Jutin. lib) I'wo years afterwards, he was left by 
Autigonus in the chief command of J^yria, wliile 
the latter ])roceeded to carry on the war in Asia 
Minor. In the spring of n. e, bl2. I’tolcmy in¬ 
vaded Syria with a large army; and Dmnetrius, 
contniry to the advice of the more experienced 
generals whom liis father had left with him as a 
council of war, liasteiied to give him battle at 
fiaza, but was totally defeated and lost the greater 
part of liis army. This reverse compelled him to 
ahaiulon Tyro and the whole of Syria, which fell 
into the liands of Ptolemy, and Demetrius retired 
into Cilici.'i, but soon after in part retrieved bis 
disaster, by suiiirising Cilles (who had been sent 
against him hv I’tolemy) on his march near Myus, 
and taking liim and his whole aniiv prisoners. 
(l)iotL xix. 8(1—b5, bil; Pint. Dm/c/r.'.5, (I.) 
He was now joined by Antigonus, and Ptolemy 
immediately gave way before them. Demetrius 
was next employed by his father in an cx])edition 
against the Nabathaean Arabs, and in a more im¬ 
portant one to recover Rahylon, which h.nd been 
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lat<*ly occupied by Selencus. This he aecomjdished 
with little difficulty, hut did not complete his 
work, and without waiting to reduce one of tho 
forts or citadels of Rahylon itself, he left a force 
to continue the siege, and returned to join Antigo¬ 
nus, who almost immediately afterw^ards concluded 
peace with the confederates, n. c. 811. (l)iod. xix. 
.b0-.98, 100 ; Pint. I)rvt(‘tr. 7.) This did not last 
long, and Ptolemy quickly renewed tho war, which 
was however almost confined to maritime opera¬ 
tions on the coasts of (hlicia and Cypnis, in which 
Demetrius, who commanded the fleet of Antigonus, 
obtained many successes. In 807 he was de¬ 
spatched by hi.s father with a powerful fleet ami 
army to endeavour to wix'st (Jreece from the 
liands of Cassander and Ptolemy, who held all the 
principal towns in it, notwithstanding that the 
freedom of the (Ireek cities had been expressly 
guaranteed by the treaty of lil 1. He first directed 
his course to Athens, where he was received with 
entlinsiasm by the ])eople as their liberator. Dev 
metrius tlu* Plialerean, who had in fact governed 
the city for (kissander during tho last ten 
years, was expelled, and the fort at Munychia 
taken. Mcgara was also reduced, and its liberty 
proclaimed; after which Demetrius took np liis 
abode for tlu* winter at Athens, where lu* was rev 
ceived with tlu* most extravagant fiatteries : divine 
honours Iieing ]iaid him imder tlu* titli* of “the 
Preserver” (d Scernp), and his naiiu* being ranked 
w'ith those of Dionysus and Dc'meter among the 
tutelary deiti<‘s of Athc'iis. (Pint. Jhnmtr. 8—18 ; 
Diod. XX. 4/), 4().) It was at this time also that 
lu* marric'd Eurydice, tlie widow of Ophellus of (’y- 
rene, hut an Athenian by birth, and a descendant 
of the gnxit Miltiades. (Plut. Dcindr. 11.) 

From Atlu'iis Demetrius was recalled by his 
fatlier to take tlu* eommand of llu* war in (’yprus 
against J’tolc'my. He iinvub'd that island w’ith a 
poweri'ul fleet and anny, deleatc'd Ptolemy’s bro¬ 
ther, Meiu'laiis, who held posst*&sion of tlu* island, 
and shut liim np in Salamis, which he besieged 
closely both by sea and land. Ptolemy liiniself 
advanced w'itb a nunu'rous fleet to tlu* relief of his 
brother; but Demetrius wxis pri'jiared for liis aji- 
proaeli, and a great sea-figbt eii*^iied, in wliieli, 
after an obstinate eonti'st, Demeliiiis was cmtirely 
vietorions : Ptolemy lost 128 shijis of w'ar, besides 
Inmsports; and bis naval jxnver, whicli had hi¬ 
therto been regarded as invincilile, was utterly 
annihilated, (n. v. 801).) Menelaus immediately 
afterwards surrendered bis army and the whole of 
Cyprus into the liands of Demetrius. It was after 
this victory that Antigonus for the first time as¬ 
sumed tlu* title of king, which he bestowed also at 
the same time upon liis son,—an example quickly 
followed by their rival monarebs. (Diod. xx. 47— 
.‘)8; I’lut. Jh'vuir. 15—18; J’olyaeii. iv. 7. $ 7 ; 
.lustin, XV. 2.) 

Dc'metrius now for a time gave liirnsc'lf up to 
luxury and revc'lrj" in Cyprins. Among otliei- pri¬ 
soners that had fallen into his hands in the late 
victory was the noted courtezan, Lamia, wdio, 
though no longer in the prime of her youth, soon 
obtained the greatest influence over the young 
king. (Plut. iJevu'tr. IG, 19,27; Athen. iv. p. 128, 
xiii. p. 577.) From those enjoyments he was, 
however, soon compelled to rouse himself, in order 
to take part w-ith Antigonus in his expedition 
against Egypt: but the fleet which he commanded 
sun'ered severely from storms, and, after meeting 
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with many diaaBtcrs, both father and son were 
compelled to retreat. (Diod. xx. 7.‘1—70‘; Plot. 
Dcmetr. 1.9.) In the following year (n. c. 30.'>) 
Bometrins determined to punish the Rhodians for 
having refused to support his father and himself 
against Ptolemy, and proceeded to besiege their 
city both by sea and land. Tlie siege which fol¬ 
lowed is rendered one of the most menmmble in 
ancient history, both by tlm vigorous and able re¬ 
sistance of the besieged, and by the extraordinary 
efforts made by Demetrius, who displayed on this 
occasion in their full extent that fertility of re¬ 
source and ingi'iiuity in devising new method.s of 
attack, which earned for him the surname of Po- 
liorc(!tes. The gigantic machines with which he 
assfiiled the walls, the largest of which was called 
the Helepolis or city-taker, were objects of admim- 
tion in succeeding ages. Rnt all his exertions 
were unavailing, .and after the siege' had lasteal 
above a year, lie was at length induced to conclude 
a treaty, by wdiich the Rhodians cngiiged to sup¬ 
port Antigonus and Demetrius in .all csises, except 
against Ptolemy, n. c. ,*101. (Diod. xx. HI—HH, 
lot); Plot. DemHr. 21,2*2.) 

This treaty w'.as brought about by the interven¬ 
tion of envoys from Athens; and thither I)eine- 
trins immediately li.astened, to relievi* the Athe¬ 
nians, wlio wen; at this time hard jiressed by (las- 
sander. Tianding at Aulis, he (juickly made him¬ 
self master of ('halcis, and compelled CassJinder 
not only to raise the siege of Athens, but to eva¬ 
cuate all flreeci' south of Tliermopyh-ie. lie now 
.again took up his wintcr-(iuarters at Athens, where 
he was received as before with the most extrava¬ 
gant flatteries, and again gave himself up to the 
most unbounded licentiousness. "With the spring 
of HOH he hastened to resume the vvork of tlu; 
liberation of Greece. Sicyon, Corinth, Argos, and 
all the smalhir towns of Arcadia and Achaia, which 
were held by garrisons for Ptolemy or Cassander, 
successively fell into his hands; .ami it seems pro- 
oahle that he even extended his expeditions as far 
as Tioueadia and Corcyra. (See Droysen, GV.vc//. d. 
Ndchfohj. p. .Ml; Thirl wall’s ('/m-cc, vii. p. H.'ill.) 
'Die liberty of all tlu* 8ep<'inite stiit«‘s was proclaim¬ 
ed ; but, at a genenil a.s.seni])ly held at Corinth, 
Deitietrins received the title of comm.'mder-in-cliief 
of all Greece (Tiyegwr 'EAAdSos), the same 
Avhich had been formerly bestowed upon Philip 
and Alexander. At Argos, wlnux; h(; made a con¬ 
siderable stay, be married a third wife—Dei'da- 
meia, sister of Pyrrhus, king of Kpeirus—though 
both Phila and Eurydice were still living. The 
delKuicheries in wdiich lie indulged during his stay 
at Athens, where he again spent the following 
Avinti'r, and even within the sacred precincts of 
the P.artlienon, where he was lodged, were such as 
to excite genenil indignation ; but notliing could 
exceed the meanness and servility of the Athenians 
towards him, which was such .as to provoke at once 
his wonder and contempt. A curious monument 
of their abject flattery remains to us in the Ithy- 
phallic hymn preserved by Atheiiaeus (vi. p. 2.53). 
All the laws were, at the 8;iiue time, viohit<!d in 
order to allow him to be initiated in the Klcusinian 
mysteries. (Pint. Deinetr. 23—27; Diod. xx. 100, 
102, 103; Poly.aen. iv. 7. §§ 3, 8 ; Athen. vi. p. 
2.53, XV. p. 6.97.) 

The next year (b. c. 302) he w.as opposed to 
Cass.ander in Thessaly, but, though greatly supe¬ 
rior in force, effected little beyond the reduction of 
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Pherae. This inactivity^ come at a critical time : 
Cassander had already concluded a league with 
Ly'simachus, who invaded Asia, while Selouciis 
advanced from the E.'ist to co-openite with liim. 
Antigonus was obliged to summon Demetrius to 
his support, who concluded a h.nsty treatv with 
Cassjinder, and crossed over into Asia. The fol¬ 
lowing 3 'car tlicir combined forces were totally 
defeated by those of Lysiimachus and iSeleucus in 
the great battle of Ipsus, and Antigonus himself 
shain, j». c. 301. (Diod. xx. 106—113; }*lut. Dr- 
vuir. 28, 29.) Demetrius, to whose im])otuosity 
the loss of the battle would seem to be i]i great 
m(‘<asnre owing, fled to Ephesus, .and from thenco 
set s!iil for Athens: but tlie Athenians, on whose 
! devotion he had confidently reckom^d, declined to re¬ 
ceive him into tln-ir citv, though they^ gave liim up 
his fleet, with wliich lie withdrew to tlu* Isthmus. 
Ills fortunes ivere still by no means hopeless; he 
was at the head of a ])owerful fleet, and still mas¬ 
ter of Cyprus, as widi as of Tj're and Sidon; but 
the je.'ilousies of his enemies soon cluanged the face 
of his affairs; and I’tolemy having entered into a 
closer union with l.ysimachiis, Seleucus was in¬ 
duced to ask the h.'ind of Stratnnice, daughter of 
Demetrius by his first wife, PJiila, Ry tliis .al¬ 
liance Demetrius obtained the possi'Ksion of Cilicia, 
which he was allow(‘d to wrest from the hands of 
Pleistarchus, brother of C.'issander; hut his refiisal 
lo cede the important towns of Tyre and Sidon, 
disturb<*d the harmony between him and Seleucus, 
though it did not at tlie time lead to .an ojien 
breaeh. (Pint. Dnnctr. 31)—33.) 

We know nothing of tlu*. negotiations which 
led to the conclusion of a frt'aty between Demetrius 
.and l*tolemy almost iniUK'di.itt'l}' after the alliance 
between the fonner and Si>lencus, but the ('ffect of 
these several tro;iti(*s w.'is the mainti'iianco of 
peace for a sjaiee of ne.ar four years. During this 
interval Cassandi'r was cnntimially gaining ground 
in Greece, where Demetrius had lost all his pos¬ 
sessions; blit in n. c. 297 he detennlui'd to re- 
.assert his snjiremacy lhi*r(*, and aj)pi>ared with a 
fleet on the coast of Attica. 11 is elforts were at 
first imsnceessfnl; his fleet was wrecked, and he 
liimself badly^ woiindei] in an attempt upon Mes- 
sene. But the di'uth of (’assander g.ave a new 
turn to affairs. Demetiius niad<! himself luiister of 
Ai'gin.a, Salamis, and other points .around Athens, 
and finally of that city itself, .after a long blockade 
which had reduced the inhabitants to the last 
extremities of famine, (n. i’.. 29.5. C'onceniing 
the chronology of these events compare Clinton, 
ii. p. 178, with Droysen, GV.sc//, d. Nuch- 
\ pp. 5().‘j—.589, and Tliirlwall’s Gniece, viii. 

p. 5, net.) Lach.ares, ivho from a demagogue liad 
made himself tyrant of Athens, escaped to 'rhebes, 
and Demetrius had the generosity to spare all the 
other inhabitants. He, however, retained posses¬ 
sion of Munychia and the Peiraeeus, and subse¬ 
quently' fortilied and garrisoned the hill of the 
Museum. (Plut. Dcmetr. 33, 34; Pans. i. 2.5. 
$$ 7, 8.) His arms were next directed against 
the Sp.'irtjuis, whom he defeated, .md l.'iid sieg(^ to 
their city, which seemed on the point of falling 
into his hands, when he was suddenly calh*d away 
by the state of affairs in Macedonia. Heie the 
dissensions between Antipater and Alex.andcr, the 
tivo Ron.s of Ca-sscunder, laid led tlie l.'ittcr to call in 
foreign aid to his support; and he simt embassies 
at once to Demetrius and to Pyrrhus, ivho htid 
3(i 2 
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been lately reinstated in his kingdom of Epeinis. 
Pyrrhus was the nearest at liaiid, and had already 
defeated Antipater and established Alexander on 
the throne of Macedonia, when Demetrius, un¬ 
willing to lose such an ojiportunity of aggrandize¬ 
ment, arrived with his army. was rc'ctuved 

with apparent friendliness, but mutual jealousies 
quickly arose. Deimdriiis was infonued that the 
young king liad formed desiLrns against Ids life, 
which he anticipated by causing him to be asssissi- 
nated at a banquet. Hr was imnu'diately after¬ 
wards acknowledged as king by the Macedonian 
army, and proceecbul at their liead to take possi's- 
sion of his new' sovereignty, n. c. ‘JDl. (Plot. 
Demotr, Jio—.‘>7, /‘prJi. (i, 7 ; .Tustin. x\i. 1; Pans, 
i. ]0. 4? I, ix. 7. J} '1; Euseb. Arm. p. 

While Demetrius had by this sing»dar revolution 
become jiossessed of a kingdom in I'iurope, h(‘ had 
lost all his former possessions in Asia ; Lysimachus, 
Seleucus, and Ptolemy having takmi advantagi* of 
his absence in (Jreece to reduce (’ilicia, Cyprus, 
and tin* cities which In* had held on the coasts of 
Phoenicia and Asia. Minor, lie, however, con¬ 
cluded a ])eace with Lysimachus, by w'hich the 
latter yi(‘lded to him the remaitnng portion of 
Macedonia, and turned his wh(»Ie attention to th<‘ 
allairs of (jre<'ce. Here the Doeotians had taken 
up arms, supported by tin* Spartans under (Meo- 
nynms, but wen* soon di'foated, and 'riu'bes taken 
after a short sieg<‘, but treated w'ith mildness by 
Demetrius. After liis return to Macedonia betook 
advantage of the absence «»f Lysimachus and his 
captivity among the (ietae to invade 'rhrace ; but 
though he met witii little op]iosilion there, he was 
r<*called by tin* news of a fresh insurrection in 
Roeotia. To this he spi'iulily put an <‘nd, rcpuls<'d 
Pyrrhus, who had atlem|)ted by invading 'I'he.ssaly 
to eftect a di^ersion in favour of the Jloeotians, and 
agaiti took 'J'helu's aft(*r a si<'g(‘ protracted for 
nearly' a year. (n. ‘JflO.) lie had again the 
humanity to sjiare the city, and jmt to death oidy 
thirteen (others say only ten) of the h*aders of the 
revolt. (Pint. Di'inrtr. Ibd, 4(1 ; Diod. xxi. Exc. 
10, Kxc. Vales, p. .'itiO.) Pyrrhus was now one of 
tlie most fornn’dahle enemies «)f llemetrius, and it 
was against that priiu'c* and his allies the Aetolians 
that he next directed his arms. But while he 
himself invaded and ravaged Epeinis alimist W'ith- 
ontopjmsition, Pyrrliu.s gained a great victory over 
In’s lieutenant Pantanclins in Aetolia; and the 
next year, Demetrius being confined by' a severe 
illness at Pella, I’yrrbns took advantage of the o|)- 
pnrtunity to overrun a great ]>:irt of Macedonia, 
w'liich he, h<»wever, lost again as <|nickly, the mo¬ 
ment IK'nietrins was recovered. (Pint. Jhiuvtr. 
41, 43, Piirrli. 7, 10.) 

It was about this time that T)emetrius concluded 
an alliance w'ith Agathocles, king of Syranise, 
whose daiigliter Lanassa, the wife of Pyrrhus, had 
])reviou8ly snrrenderetl to him the important island 
of (’orcyra. (Pint. l\i/rrh. I I ; Diod. xxi. Exc. 11.) 
But it was towards tlie East tliat the views of 
Itcmctrius w'crc mainly directed : he aimed at 
nothing less than recovering the whole of lii.s 
fiither’s dominions in .Asia, and now hastened to 
com:lude a peace with Pyrrlms, that he might con¬ 
tinue his prejvanitions iniiiiterruptc<l. 'I’heso were 
on a most gigantic scale : if we may ladieve I’lu- 
tarcli, he had assembled not less than JIO.OOO 
foot and near 1'2,000 horse, as w»-Il as a fleet of 
£00 ships, among which wen* seme of L*)and lO 
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banks of oars. (Pint. Demetr. 4.3.) But before 
he was ready to take the field, his adversaries, 
.alarmed at hi.s preparations, determined to forestall 
him. In the spring of b. c. 287, Ptolemy sent a 
powerful fleet against Ureece, while Pyrrhus (not- 
withstiinding his recent treaty) on the one side 
and Lysimachus on the other simultaneously in- 
v.aded Macedonia. But Demetrius’s greatest danger 
was from tlie disaffection of his own sulijects, 
whom he had completely alienated by his jiroiul 
and haughty bearing, and his lavish (expenditure 
on his own luxuries. He first marched against 
Lysimachus, but alarmed at tlie growing di.scontent 
among his troops, he suddenly returned to face 
Pyrrhus, who liad advanced as fur as Beracii. 
'I’his Avas a most unfortunate step : Pyrrlms Avas 
at this time tiu* Inero of the Macedonians, Avho no 
.sooner met him than they' all declared in his favour, 
and Ihemetrius was obligi'd to fly from his camp in 
disguise, and Avith difficulty' made his escape to 
Ca.s.saiKlreia. (Pint. l)cm<'tr. 44, I'prrh. 11 ; .his- 
tiiJ, xvi. 2.) 11 is affairs now appeared to be bop(*- 
less, jind ev(Mi hi.s Avife Pliila, Avho had freiinently 
supported ami assisted him in his adversities, now 
poisoned Inwself in despair. But Demetrius liim- 
s<*lf AA-as far from de-spondiiig ; he was still master 
of Thessaly and some otlier jmrts of Droi'ce, 
though Athens had again shaken olf his yoke: ho 
was able to niise a small jleet and army, with 
Avhich, leaving liis son Antigonus to command in 
(Jri'cce, he crossed ovt'i* to Miletins. Here ho was 
rec(Mved by Eurydici*, Avife of Ptolemy, whoso 
daughter Ptolemais had b(*('n promised him in 
marriage as early us b. c. .301, and their long de¬ 
layed nuptials AV(*re now solemnizt'd. Demetrius 
at first obtained many successes; but tin* advance 
of Agatlioch's with a ])owerfnl army compelled him 
to retire*. He noAV threw hinis(*If boldly into the 
int<*rior of Asia, having cone(*iv(‘d tin* daring pro- 
j(*ct of (‘stablishing himself in the ('astern provinces 
of Seleucus. Jtut his troojis n'fu.se'd to folloAv him. 
He th(*n passed oA'er into (’ilicia, and after various 
negotiations Avith Sc'leucns, and having sntlen'd 
the greatest Ioss(*s and ])ri\'atioiis from famim* and 
dis(‘as(*, lie found himseir abandoiu'd by bis troops 
and even by his most faithful frie'iids, and h.ad no 
choice but to surrender liinisi'lf a prisoner to 
Sch'ucns. (n, r. ‘JJIti.) That king apju'ars to lia\(; 
been at first disposed to tmat him with honour, 
but took al.'inn at his popularity Avith the army, 
and s(*nt liim as a prisoner to the Syri.au C'herso- 
nesiis. Here he Avas confined at one of the royal 
n'sideiices, Avhere lie had tin* liberty of hunting in 
the adjoining yiark, and docs not seem to have 
bemi harshly treated. Seh'ucns even professed an 
intention of restoring him to liberty, and indig¬ 
nantly rej(*ct(*d the proposal of Lysimachus to put 
him to dt'ath ; but the n'stless spirit of iK'metrins 
could ill lirook confim'inent, ami he gave himself 
up Avithout restraint to the pleasures of the table, 
Avliich brought on an illni'ss that proA'cd fatal. His 
death ti.'ok place in tin* third year of his iniprison- 
iiK'iit and the fifty-fdih of his agf*, b. c,283. (Pint. 
hemvlr. 4.*>—."jJ ; Polym ii. iv. f); Diod. xxi. Exc. 
Vah's. p..'i()2.) Hi.s n'lnaiiis were sent by Si'leueus 
Avitli all due honours to his son Antigonus, Avho 
interred thiMu at Ifenietrias in Thessaly, a city 
Avhich he had him.self founded. (Pint. 53.) 

Tht*re can he no doubt that Demetrius Avas one 
of the most remarkable characters of his age: in 
restless activity of mind, fertility of rt'source, and 
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daring promptitude in the execution of hia schemes, 
he has perhaps never been surpassed; but pros¬ 
perity always proved fatal to him, and he con¬ 
stantly lost by his luxury and voluptuousness the 
advantages that lie had gained by the vigour and 
activity which adversity never failed to call forth. 
Ilis life was in consequence a continued succession 
of rapid and striking vicissitudes of fortune. It 
has been seen that he was guilty of some great 
crimes, though on the whole he can lie charged 
perhaps with fewer than any one of his contempo¬ 
raries; and he shewed in several instances a degree 
of humanity and generosity very nirely displayed 
at that period. Jlis b<;setting sin was his un¬ 
bounded licentiousness, a vice in which, says 
Plutarch, he surpassed all his coiiteniponuy ino- 
liarehs. llesides Ijainia and his other mistresses, 
he was regularly married to four wives, Phila, 
Purvdice, JJeidaimda, aiul PtolemaVs, by whom he 
left four sons. 'I’he ('Ulest of thesi', Antigoiius 
(.lonalas, evimUially bucceeded him on the throne 
of Macedonia. 

Aecoiding to Plutarch, Demetrius was remark¬ 
able for his bi'auty and dignity of countenance, a 
remark fully borne out by his portrait as it appears 
upon Ids coins, one of which is annexed. On this 
his head is represented with lioriis, in imitation of 
l.>ionysus, the dcit}- whom lie ]iurtieu]arly sought 
to emulate. (Pint. Demctr. 2; lickliel, ii. p. 



Of his children two lioi’o the same name ;— 

1. Demetrius, suniamed the Handsome (d 
ffoAo's), wliom he had by Ptoleniais, daughter 
of l^tolemy Soter, and who was consequently 
brother of Aiitigonus Oonatas. He was Ur.st mar¬ 
ried to Olympiab of Larissa, by whom he had a son 
Aiitigonus, surnaincd Doson, who afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of Macedonia. ( Kiiseb. Arm. 
i. }» Kil, fol. ed.) After the death of Magas, king 
of Oyrene, his widow, Arsinoe, wishing to obtain 
support against Ptolemy, sent to Macedonia to 
olVer the hand of her daughter lierenice, and with 
it the kingdom of Dyreiie, to Demetrius, who 
readily cmliraced the olfer, repaired iimnediately to 
Cyrene, fuid establislied liis power there without 
opposition. How long lie continued to hold it wo 
know not; but he is said to liave given general 
olTence by his haughty and unpopular manners, and 
carried on a criminal intercourse with his mother- 
in-law, Arsinoe. Tliis was deejily resented by 
the young queen, Berenice, who caused him to Ije- 
nssassinated in her mother’s arms. (.1 ustin, xxvi. 
3 ; Kuseb. Arm. i. pp. 157,158 ; Niebuhr’s A7eiW, 
SSchriflen. p. 22.9; Droysen, ]ldU’nism. ii. p. 292, 
&c.) According to a probable conjecture of Droy- 
sen’s (ii. p. 215), it must have been this Deme- 
triuB, and not, as stated by Justin (xxvi. 2), the 
son of Antigonus Gonatas, who defeated Alexander 
of Bpcirus w’hen he invaded Macedonia. 

2. Demetrius, sumamed the Thin (d 
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I whom he had h}' an Illyrian woman, and of whom 
i nothing is known but his name mentioned by 
Plutarch. (Pint. J)c}mtr. 53.) [K. II. B.] 

DEMETRIUS (Arj/i^rpioy) II., king of Mack* 
noNiA, was th(' son of Antigonus Gonatas, and 
succeeded his father in n. c. 239. According to 
.1 ustin (xxvi. 2), he had distinguished himself as 
early as ii. c. 2G6 or 2(15, by the defeat of Ah'xan- 
der of Epeirus, who had invaded the territories of 
his father: but this statement is justly rejected by 
Droysen {//dfcnisnius, ii. p. 214) and Niebuhr 
{Klvinf Sdn'ijL p. 228) on account of his extreme 
youth, as he could not at this time have li<*en 
above twelve years ol<l. (.S(*e, liowover, Eu.seb. 
Ann. i. ]>. H»0; 'J’hirhvall’s f/z-mv?, vol. viii. p. 90.) 
<_)f the events of bis reign, which lasted ten years, 
u. f. 239-229 (Polyb, ii. 44 ; Droysen, ii. p, 400, 
not.), our knowledge is so imperfect, that very oji- 
jiosite ojiiiiions liave been formed concerning his 
character and abilities. He followed up the 
policy of his father Antigonus, by cultivating 
friendly relations with the tyrants of the different 
cities ill the Pelopounese, in opposition to the 
Aeliaeaii league (Polyb. ii. 44), at the same time 
that he engaged in war with tlie Aetoliaiis, which 
had the effect of throwing them into alliance with 
the Achaeans. We know nothing of the details 
of this war, which seems to liavo arisen for the 
possession of Acaniania; but though Demetrius 
appears to have obtained .some successes, the Aeto¬ 
liaiis on tlie whole gained ground during liis reign, 
lie was assisted in it hy the Bo(‘Otians, and at one 
time also by Agron, king of Illyria. (Polyb. ii, 2. 
4(1, XX. 5; Sehorn, (>'<srL (tricdioulandt'^ p. 88 ; 
Droysen, ii. ]>. 410; 'I’liiilwaU's LVcccj', viii. pp. 
118—125.) We learn also that he suffered a 
great defeat from the Dardanians, a barbarian tribe 
oil tlie north-western frontier of Macedonia, but it 
is quite uncertain to what period of his reign we 
I .are to refer tlii.s event. (Prol. 'IVogi Pompeii, Jib. 
xxviii.; Liv, xxxi. 28.) It was |)rohahly towards 
the commenceiiK'iit of it that Olympias, the widow 
of Alexander of Epeirus, in order to secure his 
support, gave Jiim in marriage her daughter Phthia 
(.Instill, xxviii. 1), notwithstanding which he ap¬ 
pears to Inna* taken no steps either to prevent or 
avenge the death of (llyiiipias and her two sons. 
Demetrius had jireviously been married to Strato- 
nico, daughter of Aiitiochiis Soter, who (piitted 
him in disgn.st on his second marriage with Piithia, 
and retired to Syriiu (.1 ustin, 1. c.; Euseli. Arm. 
i. p, 184 ; Joseph, c. Apion, i. 22 ; Niebuhr’s 
Klcinc Scfin/lm, p. 255.) [E. II. B.] 
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DEMETRIUS {A-qp-i^Tpios), a Greek of the 
island of PiiAKOs ill the Adriatic. He was in the 
service of the Illyrians at the time that war first 
broke out between them and Rome, and lield 
Corcyra for the Illyrian queen Teuta; but treach¬ 
erously surrendered it to the Roman lleot, and 
bcHxune a guide and active ally to the consuls in 
all their subsequent operations. (Polyb. ii. 11.) 
His services were rewarded, after the defeat and 
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Bul)ini:i^>ion of Tcutji, witli a groat part «»f her chv 
niinions, though the Romans Boom never l«> have 
thoroughly truKted him. (l*ulyb. 1. c. ; Appiaii, 
JKifr. c. h.) Jle afterwards entered into alliance 
with Antigonus Doson, king of Macedonia, and 
aHsisted him in the war against Cleoniemts. (Polyb. 
ii. G5, iii. 1G.) 'J'hinking that he had thus secured 
the powerful sup[)ort of Macedonia, and that the 
Romans wen* too much occupied with the (iallic 
wars, and the danger impending from llaunibal, to 
punish his breach of faith, he ventured on many 
acts of piratical hostility*. The Romans, however, 
immediabily sent tin; cimsul L. Aemilius Paullus 
over to Illyria (n.c.‘JlJ)), who (piickly reduced all 
his strongholds, took Pharos itself, and obliged 
iJemetrius to Gy for refuge to Philip, king of 
Alacedonia. (Polyb. iii. 1(5, 18, 19; Appian, 
//fijr. 8; Zonar, viii. 20.) At the court of this 
princ(* he sj)ent tlu; remainder of his life, and be¬ 
came his chief adviser. 'J’he Romans in vain sent 
an embassy to the Mac(*doniau king to demand his 
surrender (Jjiv. xxii. 88); and it was at his insti- 
g:\tion that Philip determined, after the battle of 
'J’hrasymene, to conclude an alliance with Han¬ 
nibal and mak(! war upon the Romans. (Polyb. 
V. 101, 10*1, 108; .lusliu. xxix. 2.) Demetrius 
was a man of a daring character, but presumptuous 
and di'Hcient in judgment; and while supporting 
the cause of Philiji in (Ireeci*, he was led to engage 
in a rash attempt to take the fortress of Ithome by 
a sudden assault, in which he liimscdf ]>erished. 
(Polyh. iii. 1.0.) Ihdybius ascrllx’s most of the 
vitileiit and unjust ])roceedings of Philip in (Ireece 
to the advice and inlluence of Demetrius, who ap- 
jiears to have; been a man of much ability, but 
wholly regardless of faith and justice. (IVlyb. 
vii. 11, 18, 11.) [H. H. R.j 

DliMl'/'l'llJ US (ATjjUTfrptos), younger .son of 
I’liiiJi’ V., king of Macedonia, but liisonly son liy 
in’s legitimate wife, the older brother IhTW'us being 
the son of a concubine. (Liv. xxxix. 58.) After 
the battle of C^ynoscejduilae, Philip was obliged to 
give up Demetrius, then very young, to Flamiiiinus 
as a liostage, and he was subsetjuently sent to 
Rome in the same capacity, n. <;. 198. (Liv. 
x.\xiii. 18, 80, xxxiv. 52; Ihdyb. xviii. 22.) Five 
years afterwards lie was lionovirably restored to his 
lather, IMiilip having at this time obtained the 
favour of Rome by liis services in the war aguiusl 
Antioebns. (Liv, xxxvi. 8i; INilyb. xx. 18; 
Zonar. ix. 19.) Rnt this ditl imt last long, and 
Philip finding liiinself assailed on all sides by the 
machinations of Rome, and her intrigues among 
his neighbours, determined to try and avert, or at 
least delay, the inijicnding storm, by sending De¬ 
metrius, w'ho during his residenct* at Rome had 
obtained tiie highest favour, as his ambassador to j 
the senuto. The young prince was most tiivourahU' 
received, and returned with the answer, that tin* 
Romans were willing to excuse all tlie past, out of 
gootl-will to Demetrius, and from their coiilidence 
in his friendly dispositions towards thmn. (Liv, 
xxxix. 84, 47; Polyb. xxiii. 14, xxiv. 1—8; 
Justin, xxxii. 2.) Rut the favour thus shewn to 
Demetrius had tlie etfect (as was doubtless the de¬ 
sign of the senate) of exciting agaiimt him the 
jealousy of J'hilip, and in a still higher degree that 
of Perseus, who suspected his brother, perhaps not 
without cause, of intending to supplant him on the 
thrnrie after his father’s death, by the assistance of 
the Romans. Ptirseus therefore endeavoured to 
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effect his ruin by his intrigues; and having failed 
in accomplishing this by accusing him falsely of an 
attempt upon his life, he suborned Didas, one of 
Philip’s genenils, to accuse Demetrius of holding 
treasonable correspondence with the Romans, and 
of intending to escape to them. A forged letter, 
pretending to be from Flamininiis, ai)pean;d to con- 
lirm the charge ; and J’liilip w.as induced to consign 
him to the custody of Didas, by whom he wa.s 
secretly jmt to death, as it was supposed, by his 
father’s order. (Liv. xxxi,x. 58, xl, 4—15, 20— 
24; Polj'b. xxiv. 7, 8; Justin, xxxii. 2; Zonar. 
ix. 22.) Deiiietrius was in his 2()th year at the 
time of his deatli ; he is represi'uted by Livy as a 
very mniable and accomplished young man; but it 
may well be doubted wliether he was altogether so 
innocent as he appears in that author’s eloquent 
narrative. (See Niebuhr’s Lect. on lionum JJis- 
ton/^ vol. i. p, 272, ed. by Dr. Schmitz. [E. II. R.J 
bKMkrj’RIUS PuiJORCK'TES. [Dkmk- 
TRiiT.s L, KiNt; OP Macedonia.] 

DEME'TRllJS {Arj/j.'^rpios) 1., king of Syria, 
surnamed Sotkr (SwTTjp), was the son of Seleiicus 
IV. (IMiilopator) and grandson of Antiochiis the 
fireat. WTiile yet a child, he liad betm sent to 
Rome by his father as a hostage, and remained 
there during the vvhob* of the reign of Antiochiis 
Kpipbanes. lie there fonni'd an intimacy with 
the historian J’olybius. After the death of 
Antiochiis, Ix'ing now 28 years old, lie dmnunded 
of the senate to bo set at liberty and allowed to 
occupy the throne of Syria in jirefercnce to his 
cousin, Antioclms Kiipator. Jli.s ri*()ue.st however 
having been repiiuti'dly refused by the senate, he 
ll<‘d secretly from Rome, by the advice and witli 
the connivance of I’olyhius, and landed with a 
few followers at Trijiolis in Phoenicia. 'I'lie Sy¬ 
rians immediately declared in his favour; ami the 
boy Antiochiis witli his tutor Lvsias were seized 
by their own guards and put to death. (Polyb. 
xxxi. J2, 19 —28; Ajipian, AV//-. 48, 47 ; Justin, 
xxxiv. 8; Liv. /.piV. xlvi.; Euseb. Arm. p. KiG, 
fol. edit.; 1 J/mr. vii,; Zonar. ix. 25.) As soon 
as lie had established liimself in the kingdom, De¬ 
metrius immediately sought to conciliate the favour 
of till* Romans by semling them an enibass}* witli 
valuable juvseiits, and surrendering to them Leji- 
tines, W'ho in the pnreding reign liad assassinated 
the Roman envoy, (Jn. (Jetavius. Having thuB 
succeeded in procuring his recognition as king, he 
appears to have tliouglit that he might regulate at 
his pleasure the affairs of the East, and expelled 
Heracleides from Ruby Ion, where as satrap he had 
made himself highly unpopular; for which service 
Demetrius iirst obtained from the Rabylonians the 
title of Soter (I’olyh. xxxii. 4, G ; Diod. Exc. Leg. 
xxxi.; Appian, Sj/r. 47.) Ilis measures against 
the Jews tpiickly drove them to take up anus 
again under Judas Maccaliaeiis, who defeated Ni- 
canor, the general of Demetrius, and concluded an 
alliance witli the Romans, by which they declared 
the independence of Judaea, and forbade Deme¬ 
trius to oppress them. (Josi*ph. AwL xii. 10; 

1 A/acr. vii. viii.) He further incurred the enmity 
of the Romans by expelling Ariarathes from Caf>- 
padocia, in order to substitute a creature of liis 
ow'ii : the Roman senate espoused tlie cause of 
Ariaxatlies, and immediately restored him. (Polyb. 
xxxii. 20; Appian, Ajyr. 47; Liv. xlvii.; 
Justin, XXXV. 1.) 

While Demetrius was thus surrounded on all 
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sides by enemies, his own subjects at Antioch 
W(^re completely alienated from him by his luxury 
ami intempei-ance. In this state of things, Ilera- 
cleides, whom he had expelled from Babylon, set 
up against him an impostor of the name of Balas, 
who took the title of Alexander, and pretended to 
be the son of Antiochiis Kpiphanes. This compti- 
titor ai)pears to have been at first unsuccessful; 
but, having obtained the powerful protection of 
Ronui, he was supported also with large forces by 
Attains, king of Pergamus, Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, and Ptolemy Philometor, as w<!ll as 
by the Jews under Jonathan Maccabaeus. Deme¬ 
trius met him in a pitched battle, in which he is 
said to have displayed the utmost personal valour, 
but was ultimately defeated and slain. (Polyb. 
xxxiii. 14, If) ; Appian, S^r. 67; Diodor. Kxc. 
Vales, xxxiii.; Justin, xxxv. 1 ; Joseph. Aut. xiii. 
2; 1 Afarc. x.; Kuseb. Arm. p. Ififi.) Deme¬ 
trius died in the year ii. c. l.'iO, having reigned 
between eleven and twelve years. (Clinton, F. II. 
iii. p. il23 ; Polyb. iii. A.) lie left two sons, Dt;- 
metrius, surnanied Nicator, and Antiochus, called 
Si(h‘tes, both of whom subsequently ascended the 
throne. IE. ll.B.] 
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DEMETRIUS (ATj/urirpms) II., king of Syria, 
Burnanuid Nk-’ATOR (NufdTwp), was the son of 
Demetrius Soter. He had been sent by his father 
for safety to Cnidus, when Alexander Balas in- 
vad(!d Syria, and thus escaped falling into the 
hands of that usurper. After the death of his 
fatlicr he contimuid in exile for some years; but 
the vicious and feeble character of Balas having 
reiidei-ed him generally odious to his subjects, De¬ 
metrius detenuined to attempt the recovery of his 
kingdom, and assembled a body of mercenaries 
from Crete, with which he landed in Ciliciii, n. (;. 
146 or 1-17. Ptolemy Philometor, who was at 
the time in the southern provinces of Syria with 
an anny, immediately declared in his favour, and 
agreed to give him his daughter Cleopatra, who 
had been previously married to the usurper Balas, 
for his wife. With their combined forces they 
took possession of Antioch, and Alexander, who 
liad retired to CJlicia, having niturned to attack 
them, was totally defeated at the river ()enoparas. 
Ptolemy died of the injuries received in the 
battle, and Balas, having fled for refuge to 
Aljae in Arabia, was murdered by his followers, 
(.lustin. xxxv. 2; Liv. Kpit. lii. ; Diod. Exc. 
I’hotii, xxxii.; Appian, Syr. 67; Joseph. Ant. 
xiii. 4; 1 AIucc. x. xi.) For this victory 
Demetrius obtaiiUHl the title of Nicator; and now 
deeming himself secure both from Egypt and the 
usurper, he abandoned himself to the grossest 
vices, and by his excessive cruelties alienated the 
minds of his subjects, at the same time that he 
estranged tlie soldiery by dismi.ssing all his troops 
except a body of Cretan mercenaries. This con¬ 


duct emboldened one Diodotus, sumamed Tryphon, 
to set up Antiochus, the infant sou of Alexander 
Balas, as a pretender against him. Try})hon ob¬ 
tained the powerful support of Jonathan Mucca- 
baeus, and succeeded in establishing his power 
firmly in a great part of Syria, and even in mtaking 
himself master of Antioch. Dem(!trius, whether 
despairing of recovering these provinces, or desir¬ 
ous of collecting larger forces to enable him to do 
so, retired to Seleucia and Babylon, and from 
thence was led to engage in an expedition against 
the Parthians, in whicli, after various successes, he 
was defeated by stratagem, his wh«)le army de¬ 
stroyed, and he himself taken prisoner, ii. c. 166. 
(.lustin, xxxvi. 1, xxxviii. 9 ; Liv. Epit. lii.; A^>- 
pian, Syr. 67 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5; 1 Alacc. xi. 
xiv.) 

According to Appian and .lustin it would appear 
that the revolt of Tryphon did not take ])lace till 
after the captivity of DiMuetrius, but the true 
K(‘qucnce of events is undoubtedly that given in the 
book of the Maccabees. He was, however, kindly 
tri‘ated by the l*arthiaii king Mithridates (Arsaces 
VI.), who though he sent him into Hyrcania, 
allowed him to live tlu'ri' in ri'gal K])lendour, and 
even gave; Jiim his daughter Kliodogiine in mar- 
ri.age. After the death of Mithridates he imulc 
various attempts to escape, but notwithstanding 
tlu‘se was still libiwally treated by Phnmtes, the 
successor of Mithridates. Meanwhile his brother, 
Antiochus SidiAes, having overthrown tlie usurper 
Tryphon and firmly established himself on the 
throne, engaged in war with Parthia, in couse- 
({uence of which Phraates brought forward Deme¬ 
trius, and sent him into Syria to operate a diversion 
against his brother. This succeeded better than 
the l*arthian king had anticipated, and Antiochus 
having fallen in l)attle, Demetrius was able to re¬ 
establish himself on the throne of Syria, after a 
captivity of ten yetirs, and to nuiintain himself there 
in spite of J^hnuites, it. c. 126. (Justin, xxxviii. 
9, 10; Kuseb. Arm. ]>. 167 ; .loseph. Ant. xiii. 8. 
§ 4.) He even deemed himself strong enough to 
engage in an expedition against Egypt, but was 
compelled to abandon it by the general disaffection 
both of his soldiers and subjects. Ptolemy I^hyscon 
took advantage of this to set up against him the 
pretender Alexander Zebina, by whom he was de¬ 
feated and compelled to lly. His wife Cleopatra, 
who could not forgive him his marriage with 
llhodogune in Partliia, refused to afford him refuge 
at Ptolemai’s, and h(! fled to Tyre, where he was 
assassinated while endeavouring to make his escape 
by sea, R. c. 125. (Justin, xxxix. 1; Joseph. Axiii. 
9. § 3, Euseb. Ann. p. 166; Clinton,/'’. If. iii. pp. 
333-.5.) According to Appian (St/r. 66) and Livy 
{Epit. lx.), he was put todeath by his wife Cleopatra. 
He left two sons, Seleucus, who was assassinated 
by order of Cleopatra, and Antiochus, surnamed 
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Grypus. Demetrius IT. bears on his coins, in 
addition to the title of Nicutor, tliose of 1'heos 
Philadelplius. From the dates on them it ap]U‘ars 
that some must have been struck during his cap¬ 
tivity, as well as both before atid after. This ac¬ 
cords also with the difference in the stjde of the 
portrait; those struck previous to liis c.iptivity 
having a youthful and beardless head, wliile the 
coins subsequent to that event j)resent his portrait 
with a long beard, ;ifter the Parthian fashion. 
(Eckhel, iii. pp. -JSJl-:!!.) [E. H. R] 

DEME'TRITTS (AT7p7/Tpioy) III., king of Svria, 
surnained Eia Auiins, was the fourth son of An- 
tiochus (Jrypus, and grandson of Demetrius IJ. 
During the civil wars that followed the death of 
Antiochus Grypus, DenuitriiiK was set up as 
king ol‘ Damascus or Goele Syria, by the aid of 
Ptolemy Lathurus, king of Cyprus; and after the 
death of Antiociius Eusebes, he and his brother 
Philip fora time held the whole of Syria. (.Joseph. 
Aiil. A'iii. 13. ;J4.) IJis assistance was invok«;d by' 
the Jews against tin* tyranny of Alexander Jan- 
iiaeus; but though he defeated that prince in a 
pitched battle, he did not follow up his victory, 
liut withdrew to Ucroe.a. War immediately broL‘ 
out between him and his brother IMiilip, and 
Straton, the governor of Beroea, who 8U[»ported 
Philip, having obtained assistance from the Ara¬ 
bians and Parthians, bloc:kaded Ihunetrius in his 
camp, until he was compelled by famine to sur¬ 
render at discretion. lie was sent as a prisoner to 
Mithridates, king of Parthia (Arsacos IX.), who 
detained him in an honourable caj>tivity' till his 
death. (.]osei»h. Aiit. xiii. 11.) The coins of 
this prince an? important as fixing the chronology of 
his reign; they bear dat<'s from the year *21H to 
*2*24 of the era. of the Seleucidae, i. n. <*. 04—HU. 
Tlie surnanu* Encaerus is not found on these coins, 
SOUK! of which bear the tith'sTheos Philopator and 
footer; others again Philometor Eu(‘rg(‘t(‘s ( allini- 
ciis. (Eckhel, iii. pp. •24.!i-'(i.) 1 E. JI. B.J 
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1)EME'TBins ( Ar}iJ.-^rpios ), 1 iteniry. The 
number of ancient authors of this name, as enume¬ 
rated by Fabricius (//</>/. f/r. xi. p. 413, &c.), 
amounts to nearly one hundred, twenty of whom 
are recounted by Diogenes Eaertius. We subjoin 
a list of those who are mentioned by ancient au¬ 
thors, and exclude those wlio are uukiiowii except 
from unpublished MSS. scattered about in various 
libraries of Europe. 

I. Of AuRAM\rTiVM^ surnained IxiOiV, which 
surname is traci'd to various causes, among which 
we may nuiiitioii, that he was said to liave committed 
a robbery in the t(!m})le of 11 era Jit Alexandria, 
(Suidas, s.v. Arip.'prpios \ Diog. Laert. v. Ul.) He 
was a Greek grammarian of the time of Augustus, 
and lived partly at Pergamus and partly at Alex¬ 
andria, where lie belonged to the critical school of 
Aristarchus. He is mentioned as tlie author of 
the following works : 1. 'E^i^yriarts tis ‘'OnTjpoF, 

which is often referred to. (Suid. 1. c.; Eudoc. p. 
13*2; Schol. Venot. ad Jl. i. 1*24, iii. lU, vi. 437; 
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Villoison, Probg. ad ApoUon. Lex. p. 27.) 2. 
'E^Tiyrjais fls 'HcrioSov. (Suidas.) 3. *ETu/ioA<>- 
yovgeva or ’ETU)LioAo 7 £a. (Atheii. ii. p. 50, iii. p. 
04.) 4. Ilepl Tijs’AAe^avSpeeov SiaAcKTou. (Athen. 
ix. p. 393.) 5. *ArTiKa\ yXuffaai., of which a few 
fragments are still extant. (Schol. ai/ Aristoph. Ar. 
irm, Rivi. 7», IHf), 310, 1001, 10-21, P2-27.) 
6. On the Greek verbs terminating in pi. (Suidas.) 

2. Of Alexandria, a Cynic philosopher, and 
a disciple of'J’heomhrotus. (Diog. Lairt. v. .95.) 

3. Of Alexandria, a Peripatetic ])hilosopher. 
(Diog. Laert. v. 84.) TJien; is a work entitled irepl 
ipfirjvfias., which lias come down to ns under the 
name of Demetrius Phalereus, which however, for 
various reasons, cannot be his production: writers 
of a later age (see e.g. §§ 70, ‘231, *24b‘, 308) are 
referred to in it, and there are also words and ex¬ 
pressions wliieli ])rove it to be a later work. Most 
critics are therefore inclined to ascribe it to our 
Demetrius of Alexandria. It is written with 
considerable taste, and with reference to the 
best authors, and is a rich source of information 
on the main points of oratory. If the work is 
the production of our Demctriii.s, who is known 
to liav'C written on oratory (Tc^vai /itjTOfUKai, 
Diog. Laert./. c.), it must have birn written in 
the time of the Antoniiies. It was tirst printed in 
Aldus’s TVxiores (t'raeci., i. p. 573, Ac. Separate 
modern editions were made by J. G. Schneider, 
Alteiihnrg, 1779, 8vo., and Fr. Goller, Lips. 1837, 
8vo. Tile be.st critical text is that in Whilz’s R//e- 
ior. Grave, vol. ix. iiiit., who has prelixed valuable 
jirolegomena. 

4. Of Asi'ExniTs, a Peripatetic philosoplior, and 
a disciple of Apollonius of Soli. (Diog. Laert. v. 83.) 

5. Of IbrnvNiA. See below. 

8. Of P>YZANTH»M, a Gre(‘k historian, was the 
author of two works (Diog. Laert. v. 83), the one 
containing uu account of the migration of the Gauls 
from Europe to Asia, in thirtemi hooks, and the 
other a history' of Ptolemy Philadelplius and Anti¬ 
ociius Soter, and of their administratioii of Liliya. 
From the contents of these works we may infer, 
with some prohuhility, that Demetrius lived either 
shortly aru*r or during the ndgn of those kings, 
under whom the migration of the Gauls took place, 
ill IL c. *279. (Schmidt, dc Fotdibus Vvterum in 
vmtrrand. FvjH'd. Gallarum., p. 14, Ac.) 

7. Uf Byzantium, a Peripatetic ])hilo.soj)hcr 
(Diog. Laert. v. 83), who is probably the same as 
the Demetrius (Id. ii. 20) beloved and instructed 
by Crito, and wrote a work which is sometimes 
called Trtp'i TroiTjrwe, and sometimes repl TronpidTwv 
(unless tlu'v were different works), the fourth book 
of which is quoted by Athenaeus (x. p. 45*2, comp, 
xii. p. 518, xiv. p. ()33). This is the only work 
mentioned by ancient writers; but, besides some 
fragments of this, there have been discov«?red at 
IJercuIaneuin fragments of two other works, viz. 
TTtpl Ttvd>p av^riTrjdfVTtuv hiairav^ and irepl rd^ 
TloAvaipov diroplas. ( I'ldum. J/vren/an. i. p. lOG, 
Ac-, ed. Oxford.) It is further not impossible that 
ibis philosopher may he the same as the one who 
tried to dissuade Cato at Utica from committing 
suicide. (I*lut. Cat. Min. 65.) 

8. Surnained Callatianus. [Callatianus.] 

9. Ciiomatianus. [Chomatianu.s.] 

10. Chrysoloras. [Chrvsolora.s.] 

1 L Surnamed Chvtras, a Cynic philosopher at 
Alexandria, in the reign of Constantins, who, sus¬ 
pecting him guilty of forbidden practices, ordered 
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him to he tortured. The Cynic bore the pain in¬ 
flicted on liim as a true philosopher, and was after¬ 
wards 8(!t free again. (Aminian. Marc. xix. l‘J.) 
He is probably the same as the person mentioned 
by th(; emperor Julian {Oral, vii.) by the name of 
Chytron. (Vales, ad Amniian. JMnrr. 1. c.) 

12. Of Cnidus, apparently a mythe»graphcr, is 
referred to by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius 
(i. 110‘5). 

i:^. Comic Poet. See below. 

14. Surnamed (’ydomus, w’hich surname was 
probably derived from his living at Cydone (Ku- 
ifoUT]) in Cr(*te (Cantacuz. iv. Id, for he was 
a nativi; either of Thessalonica or of liyzantium. 
(Volaterran. ('ommeut. Urh. xv.; Allatius, t/e f b//- 
,se«s«, p. y.od.) He flourished during the latter 
hjilf of tlu! fourtiMMith century. The emperor Jo¬ 
annes Cantacuzc'iuis was nuieh attached to him, 
and rais(‘d him to liigli olHces at |iis court. When 
tiie enif)eror began to meditate upon junbracing tlie 
monastic life, Ibrnietrius joined him in his design, 
and in a. d. IJao both entered the same monas¬ 
tery. Afterwards Demetrius for a time left his coun¬ 
try, and went to Milan, when* lu* devoted himself 
to the study of Latin and tluiology. He died in a 
monastery of Crete, but was still alive in a.d. 1 oH4, 
wIm'u Manuel Pulatiologus succeeded to the throne, 
for we still posst^ss a letter address<Ml by Demetrius 
to tin? emperor on his accession. Ihnnetrius is the 
author of a considmable number of theological 
jind otlier works, many of which have not yet 
been publisluid, and he also translated sevenil 
works from the Latin into (ireek. 'J'he following 
are tlie most important among the works which 
have appeared in ])rint: 1. Tioo addressed 

to Nic»“phorus (in'goras and Philotlieus. They 
are prefixed to J. Roivin’s edition of Nicephorus 
(Iregoras, Paris, 17d2, fob 2. Afoi/oilia., that is, 
lamentations on those who had fallen at Thessalo¬ 
nica during the disturbances of IJLT It is printed 
in C(»mbefisius’s edition of Theophunes, Paris, 
fob p. .'flbo, &c. 3. ^v/x€uv\€vtik6s.> that is, an 

oration addressed to the Greeks, in w'hich he gives 
them his advice as to how the danger which threat¬ 
ened them from tlu* Turks might be averted. 11 
is printed in Combefisius’s Aurtar. Nor. ii. p. 1221, 
cVc. 4. ()// Cal/ipolis., which Demetrius advised 
the (ireeks not to surrendcir to sultan Miirat, who 
madii its surrender the condition of peace. Com- 
betisius, Audur. Nov. ii. p. i 2}!4, cSlC. .5. Ilept rov 
KaTatppovilv rov was first edited by R. 

Seilei-, Ilasel, L'iod, and last and b(;st by^ Kuinoel, 
Leipzig, 17hb’, fJvo. G. An Epistle to Barljiam, on 
the procession of the Holy Ghost, is printed in Ca- 
iiisius, Led. Antup vob vi. p. 4, &.C., ed. IngolsUidt, 
KiO 1. 7. A work against Gregorius Palama, was 

first edited by P. Arcudius in his Opusnda Anrea 
ThroL (Ir. (Rome, IfiJO, 4to., and reprinted in 
1()71), which also contain—fl. A work against 
Max. Planudes. (Wharton, Append, to Caret's 
JUdor. Lit. vob i. p. 47, Ac.; Cave, vob i. p. .510, 
cd. Jjond. DiOO ; Fabric. Jiihl. Ur. xi. }>. 300, Ac.) 

1.5. Of CvKKNE, surnamed Stamnus (Srdpi'os), 
whom Diogenes Laertius (v. 04) calls a remarkable 
man, but of whom nothing further is known. 

Kb Of Cakthagb, a rhetorician, who lived 
previous to the time of Thrasymachus. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 83.) 

17. Metro])olitan of Cyzicu.s, and surnamed 
Synckllus. He is mentioned by Joannes Scy- 
litza and Georgius Cedrenus in the introductions 
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to their works, from which we may infer, that 
he lived about the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury after Christ. He wrote an exposition of the 
heresy^ of the Jacobites and Chatzitzarians, which 
is printed with a Latin translation in Combefisius. 
{Audaritim Nov. ii. p. 281.) Another work on 
prohibited marriages is printed in Lminclavius. 
{Jus (1 raecAhlioni.. iv. p. 39*2.) Some works of his 
are still extant in MS. in the librarii;s of Paris, 
Rome, and Milan. (Fabric. Dibl. Ur. xi. ]). 414.) 

18. An EPIC poet, of whom, in the timt; of Dio¬ 
genes Lai’rtius (v. 8.5), nothing was extant except 
three verses on envious persons, which are still prt*- 
s(;rved. They an; quoted by Suidas also (s.p. <pdov£) 
without the author's name. 

Iff. An Epu ukkan philosoplu‘r, and a disciple 
of Protarchus, w.is a native of Laconia. (Diog. 
I.aert. X. ‘28; Str.ib. xiv. p. 8.58; Sext. Empir. 
Pi/rrhon. l/jipoth. 137, with the note of Fabric.) 

20. Of Eiiythrak, a Greek jH)et, wJiom Dio¬ 
genes Laertius (v. 8.5) calls a troiKiKoypdipos dv~ 
Opojiros, and who also ivrote historiejil and rlieto- 
rical works. He seems to h.'ive becui a contemporary 
of till! grammarian 'J'yrannion, whom he (qqutsed. 
(Said. .s.v. Topauinuv.^ 

21. Of Erytiuiae, a Greek grammarian, who 
obtiiimul tiu! civic franchise in Temnus. (Diog. 
Laert. v. 84.) 

22. Surnamed FopuTrefros, is mentioned among 
the grammarians who wrote on thi! Homeric ]ioemb, 
(Schob rrud. ad JJotii. II. viii. *233, xiii. 137.) 

2.3. Of Ilium, wrote a history of Troy, which 
is referred to by Eustathius {ad Horn. Od. xi. p. 
4.5*2) and Eiidocia (p. 128). 

24. The author of a work on the kings of the 
Jews, from which a statimient respecting the cap¬ 
tivity of the Jew's is quoted, (llieronym. (■alal, 
III. Script. 38 ; Clem. Ale.v. Strom, i. )). 148.) 

25. Of Magnesia, a Greek grammarian, a con¬ 
temporary of Cicero and Attieiis. (Cic. ad Att, 
viii, n, iv. 11.) He liad, in Cicero’s recollec¬ 
tion, 8<*nt Attiens a work of his on concord, irtpi 
ofxovoias., which ('icero also was anxious to read, 
A second work of his, which is «)ft(‘n nd'ern^d 
to, was of an liistorical and ])liih)logical natiin!, 
aiid treated of jjoets and other authors who bore 
the same name. (Ilepi o/xwpujuwp TrotrjTWP koX 
O’lryypa^iuv; Diog. Laert. i. 38, 79, 11*2, ii. .5*2, 
.58, V. 3, 7.5, 89, \i. 7.9, 84, 88, vii. 18.9, 18.5, 
viii. 84, i.v. 1.5, 27, 3.5, x. 13; Pint. Ft/. A' Oral. 
})p. 844, b,, 847, a., Uemosth. 1.5, 27, 28, 30; 
Harpocrat. s. v. Ttratov, and many othm* passages ; 
Athen. xiii. j). 611; Dionys. Dc.march. 1.) 
This important work, to judge from what is quoted 
from it, contiiined the lives of the persons treated 
of, and a critical examinatiun of their merits. 

*28. Surnamed Mosuiius, a Greek gnimmarian, 
who is the author of the argumentum to the AiOiud, 
which bear the name of Orpheus. It is said, that 
there are also glosses by him upon the same poem 
in MS. at I’aris. He lived in the 15th century of 
our aeni. (Fabric, liild. Ur. xi. p. 418.) 

27. Of Odessa, is mentioned as the author of a 
work on his native city. (Steph.Ryz.s.r.’OS»j(r<rds.) 

28. Phalkukus, the most distinguished 
among all the literary persons of this name. He 
wms at once an oriitor, a statesman, a philoso¬ 
pher, and a poijt. His surname Phalereus is given 
him from his birthplace, the Attic demos of Phale- 
rus, where he was born about 01. 108 or 10.9, 
B. c. 345. He was the son of Pbanostratus, a 
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man without nink or property (Dion;. Laert. v. 75; 
Aelian, V. II. xii. 43); but notwithstanding this, 
he rose to the highest honours at Athens through 
his gr»iat natural powers and liis perseverance. He 
was educated, together with the poet Menander, 
in the school of Theophrastus. He began his pub¬ 
lic career about b. c. 325, at the time of the dis¬ 
putes respecting Harpalus, and soon acquired a great 
reputation by the talent he displ.'iyed in public 
speaking. He belonged to the party of l*hocion ; 
and as he acted coinpletcdy in the spirit of that 
8tat<'snian, Cassander, after the dcuith of Phociou 
in n. r. 317, placed Demetrius at the head of the 
administration of Athens. He fdhid this office for 
t(‘n years in such a manner, that the Athenians 
in their gratitude conferred upon him the most 
extraordinary distinctions, and no less than 3()0 
statues were erecbMl to liim. (Diog. Laert. /. c. ; 
Died. xix. 7b; Corn. Nep. Miltiad. (J.) Cicero 
says of his jidministration, “Atheni(‘nsium rem 
])uhlicam exsanginun jam et jacentcin sustentavit.” 
{/)•■ l{t‘ Puhl. ii. 1.) But during the latter period 
of liis administration he seems to have become 
intoxicated with his extraordinary good fortune, and 
he abandoned himself to every kind of dissipation. 
(Athen. vi. p. 272, xii. p. 542 ; Aelian, //. ix. .9, 
where the name of Demetrius Poliore<‘te8 is mis¬ 
take for DemetriusPhalereus; Jhdyb. xii. 13.) This 
conduct called forth a part}' of malcontents, whose 
exertions and intrigues were crowned in u. c. 307, 
on the. approach of Ifemetrius Poliorcetes to Athens, 
when Demetrius Phalennis was obliged to tjike 
to flight. (Plot. Dciiict, b ; Dionys. Deiuardt. 3.) 
His enemies even contrived to induce the people of 
Athens to pass sentence of death upon him, in 
cons(>quence of which liis friend Menander nearly 
fell a victim. All Jiis statues, with the exiaqition 
of one, were ihunolislual. Dennqrius Phalereus 
first went to 'I'hebes (J*lut. Dciwtr. ,9; Diod. xx. 
45), and thence to the court of J*tolemy Lagi at 
Alexandria, with whom he lived for many years 
on the best terms, and xvho is twen said to have 
entrusted to fiim the revision of the laws of his 
kingdom, (Aelian, F. //. iii. 17.) During his stay 
at Alexandria, ho devoted liims<‘lf mainly to lite¬ 
rary pursuits, ever cherishing the recollection of 
liis own country. (Pint, A’n7. p, b'(J2, f.) The 
successor of Ptolemy Lagi, however, was hostile, 
towards Demetrius, probably for having advised 
his father to appoint another of his sons us his 
Biiccessor, and De.nmtrius was sent into exile to 
Upper I'igypt, wh<‘r<? he is said to liave died of the 
bite of a snake. (Diog. Laert. v, 7b ; Cic. pro Ra- 
bir. 9.) His deatli appears to have tjiken 
pliu'e soon after the year n. i;. 2b3. 

Demetrius Phalereus was the last among the 
Attic orators worthy of the name (Cic. Itrnt. b ; 
Quintil. X. 1. § 80), and liis orations bore evident 
marks of the decline of oratory, for tliey did not 
jiossess the suhlimity which characterizes those of 
Demosthenes: those of Demetrius were soft, insi¬ 
nuating, and rather effeminate, and his stylo was 
graceful, elegant, and blooming (Cic. Rnd. .9, 82, 
deOrat. ii. 23, Omt. 27; Quintil. x. 1. § 33); but 
he maintained withal a happy medium between 
the sublime grandeur of Demosthenes, and the 
ilourishing declamations of his successors. His 
numerous writings, the greater part of which 
he probably composed during his residence in 
(Cic. de T'in. v. 9), embraced subjects of the 
most varied kinds, and the list of them given by 
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Diogenes Laertius (v. 80, &c.) shews that he was 
a man of the most extensive acquirements. These 
works, wdiich were partly historical, ptartly politi¬ 
cal, partly philosophical, and partly poetical, have 
all perished. The work on elocution (Trepl ippri- 
vcias) which has come down under his name, is 
probjibly the work of an Alexandrian sophist of the 
name of Demetrius. [Sec above, No. 3.] It is said 
that A. Mai has discovered in a Vatican palimpsest 
some genuine fragments of Demetrius Phalereus. 
For a list of his works see Diogenes Laertius, who 
has devoted a chapter to him. (v. 5.) His literary 
merits Jirc not confined to what he wrote, for he 
was a man of a practical turn of mind, and not a 
mere scholar of the closet; whatever he learned or 
knew Avas applied to the practical business of life, 
of which the following facts are illustrations. The 
performance of tragedy had greatly fallen into dis¬ 
use at that time at Athens, on acco\mt of the great 
expenses involved in it; and in order to afford the 
people less costly and yet intellectual amusement, 
he caused the Homeric and other poems to be re¬ 
cited on the stage by rhapsodists. (Athen. xiv. 
p. (»20; Eustath. y/oH 2 . p. 1473.) It is also 
iM'lieved that it was owing to his influence with 
Ptolemy Lagi that books were collected at Al(‘x- 
amlria, atid that he thus laid the foundation of the 
library wliich was formed under Ptolemy l*hila- 
d(‘lphus. 7’here is, however, no reason whatever 
for culling him the first in the series of librarians 
at Alexandria, any more .than there is for the be¬ 
lief that lie took jiart in the Greek translation of 
the Septnagiiit. A life of Demetrius Phalereus 
was written by Asclepiadas (Athen. xiii. ]>. 597), 
but it is lost. Among the modern w'orks upon 
liiin and his merits, see Bonainy, in the Meinoitrs 
de TAcad. des Ivscript. vol. viii. p. 157, Ac.; H. 
Dohrn, I)e Vita H Rebus Dnnvtrii Phule.rei^ Kiel, 
1825, 4to. ; Parthc'y, Das Abwamlr. J\hm‘uni^ pp. 
35, (Sic., 38, &c., 71 ; Ritsclil, Die Alexand. Rib- 
lioth. p. 15. 

29. A Platonic philosojiher who lived in the 
reign of Ptolemy Dionysus, about ii. c. 85. (Lucian, 
de CaJumn. 18.) He was o})posed to the extia- 
vagiint luxuries of the court of Ptolemy, and was 
charged with drinking water and not apjiearing in 
woman’s dress at the Dionysia. He was punished 
by bciing compelled publicly to drink a quantity of 
Avine and to tijipear in woman’s clothes. He is pro- 
bjibly tlie same as the Demetrius mentioned by M, 
Aurelius Antiminns (viii. 25), whom Gatakcr con¬ 
founds Avith Demetrius Phalereus. 

3t>. Surnained PiiGiL, a Greek grammarian, is 
mentioned as the author of a work rrepl dia\eKTou 
(Etymul. Mugn. s. v. /awAw'^), and seems also to 
liave written on Homer. (Apollon. Soph. s. v. 
6ira^6ix^pos.) 

31. Of Sa(;alassus, the author of a Avork en¬ 
titled TlapdopiKiKd. (Lucian, de Hist. Conscrib. 32.) 

32. Of Salamis, wrote a work on the island of 
Cyprus. (Steph. Byz. s. v. Kapvaaia.) 

S3. Of Scepsis, was a Greek grammarian of 
the time of Aristarclius and Crates. (Strab. xiii. 
p. 899.) 11c was a man of good family and an 

jicutc philologer. (Diog. Laert. v. 84.) He was 
the author of a very extensive work which is 
very often referred to, and bore the title TpmKos 
buxKoafjLos. It consisted of at least twenty-six 
books. (Strab. xiii. p. 603 and passim; Athen. iii. 
pp. 80, 91 ; Steph. Byz. s. v. IZiXivbiov.) This 
Avoi’k Avas an historical and geographical commeii- 
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tary on that part of the second book of tJie Iliad 
in which the forces of the I'rojans are enumenited. 
(Comp. Ilarpocrat. s. vv. ’ASpaareiov, ^vpyuvidtu; 
Schol. ad Apollon, Jthod. i. 11 (>5.) He is 

sometimes simply called the Sccpsijin (Strab. ix. 
pp. 438, 439, X. pp. 456, 472, 473, 489), and 
sometimes simply Demetrius. (Strab. xii. pp. 551, 
552, xiii. pp. 596, 600,602.) The numerous other 
passages in which Demetrius of Scepsis is men¬ 
tioned or quoted, are collected by Westcnuaim on 
Vossius, JJe Hist. Graer. p. 179, &c. 

34. Of Smyrna, a Creek rhetorician of uncer¬ 
tain date. (Diog. Laiirt. v. 84.) 

35. Of SuNiUM, a Cynic philosopher, was 

educated in the school of the sophist Rhodius, 
and was an intimate friend of the physician Anti- 
j)hilus. He is said to have travelled up the 
Nile for the purpose of seeing the jiyrannds and 
the statue of MiMnmm. (Lucian, Toaar. 27, adv. 
Jndm't. 19.) llonpp(iars, however, to have spent 
some part of his life at Corinth, where he acquired 
great celebrity as a teacher of the Cynic philo.sophy, 
and was a strong opponent of-Apollonius of Tyana. 
(Philostr. Vit. ApolL iv. 25.) 11 is life hdls in the 

reigns of Caligula, Claudius, N(‘ro, Ves])a.sian, and 
Domitian. He was a frank and open-hearted man, 
wlio did not scmple to censure even the most p<»w- 
erful when he thought that they de.served it. In 
consequence of this, he was sent into exile, but he 
})re8ervcd the same noble freedom and iiuhipend- 
ence, notwithstanding his poverty and sufferings; 
and on one occasion, when the emperor Vespasian 
during a journey met him, Demetrius did not shew 
the slightiist symptom of respect. Ves]):isian was 
indulgent enough to take no other vemgeance ex¬ 
cept by calling him a dog. (Senec. </c y/rz/ty’. vii. 
1, 8; Suet. ie.syz(z.s-. 13; Dion C’ass. Ixvi. 13; 
'i’acit. Aniu xvi. 34, IJial, iv. 40 ; Lucian, de iSal- 
tat, 63.) 

36. SyNrELMJ.s. See No. 17. 

37. A SvRi.-tN, a Greek rhetorician, who lectuml 
on rhetoric at Atliens. Cicero, during his stay 
there ill ii. c. 79, was a very diligent pupil of liis. 
{i'k'.. Jirut.m.) 

38. Of Tar.sos, a poet wdio wrote Satyric 
dramas. (Diog. Laert. v. 85.) The name Tapai- 
k6s, which Diogmies applies to him, is believed 
by Casaiibon (de Satj/r. J*ues. p. 153, &c. ed. Ilams- 
horn) to ref(;r to a peculiar kind of poetry rather 
than to tlie native place of Demetrius. Another 
Demetrius of Tarsus is introduced as a speaker in 
riutarch’s wmrk “ de Oraculorum Dcfectu,” where 
he is described as returning home from Britain, 
but nothing further is known about him. 

39. A Tragic actor, mentioned by IIcs}'- 
chius (z(. 0 . ATjpi^Tpios): he may be the same as 
the M. Demetrius whom Acron (ad Ilorat. ISat. i. 
10. 18, 79) describes as a SpajuaToiroioy, i. e. 
modulator, histrio, actor fabularum.” Horace him¬ 
self treats him with contempt, and calls liim an 
ape. 'NVeichert (dc Jforat. OUrecl. p. 283, &c.) siqi- 
pos('s that he was only a person w'ho lived at Rome 
in the time of Horace and taught the art of scenic 
declamation; wliile others consider him to lie the 
Sicilian, Demetrius Megas, who obtained the Ro¬ 
man franchise from .J. Caesar through the influence 
of Dolabella, and who is often mentioned under 
the name of P. Cornelius. 

40. Of Troezbne, a Greek grammarian, who is 
referred to by Athenaeus. (i. p. 29, iv. p. 139.) 
He is probably the same as the one who, accord- 
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ing to Diogenes Laertius (viii. 74), wrote against 
the sophists. 

Besides these, there are some writers of the 
name of Demetrius who cannot be identifled with 
any of those here mentioned, as neither their na¬ 
tive places nor any surnames are mentioned by 
which they might be recognized. For example, 
Demetrius the author of “ Pamphyliaca.” (Tzetz. 
ad Lymph. 440), Demetrius, the author of “Argo- 
lica” (Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 14), and Demetrius 
the author of a work entitled ircpl t«i/ kot’ Afyuir- 
rov. (Athen. xv. p. 680.) In Suidas (y. r. ’louSay), 
where we read of an historian Democritus, we 
have* probably to read Demetrius. [L. S.] 

DEME"J’RIUS (Ai 7 /iTiTpmy), of Bithvnia, an 
epigrammatic poet, the author of two distiches on 
the cow of Myron, in the Greek Anthology. 
(Brunck, Amd. ii. 65; .Jacobs, ii. 64.) It is not 
known whether he was tlie same p(Wson as the 
philosopher Demetrius of Bithynia, son of Diphi- 
lus, whom Diogenes Laertius mentions (v. 84). 
Diogenes (v. 85) also mentions an epic poet named 
Demetrius, three of whose verses he preserves; and 
also a Deiiii'trius of Tarsus, a satyric poet | see 
above. No. 38], and another Demetrius, an iambic 
poet, whom he calls rriKpiSs dptip. The epigrams of 
Demetrius are very indillcrent. [P. S.J 

DEME'TRl L^S ( ATipi^Tpios ), an Athenian 
COMIC I'OET of the old comedy. (Diog. Laert. 
V. 85.) The fragments which are ascribed to 
him contain allusions to events which took place 
about the 92nd and 94th Olympiads (n. c. 412, 
404); but there is another in which mention is 
made of Seleucus and Agathocles. This would 
bring the life of the author bidow the 118th 
Olympiad, that is, upwards of 100 years later 
than the periods suggested by the other frag¬ 
ments. The only exj)lanation is that of Clinton 
and Meineke, who suppose two Demetrii, the oiio 
a j>oet of the old comedy, the otlier of the new. 
That the later fragment Indoiigs to the new comedy 
is evident from its subject as well as from its date. 
To the elder D(‘inetrius must be assigned the 
hiKfhia or 2izceAwl, which is quoted by Athenaeus 
(iii. p. 108, f.), Aelian A. xii. 10), Hesychius 
(.V. V. ’E^TTT^pouy), and the EtynioJogicon Alagnum 
(s. V. "'Eppripoi). Other quotations, without the 
mention of the jday from which they are taken, 
are made by Athenaeus (ii. p. 56, a.) and Stobaeus 
(Florilcg. ii. I). I'lie only fragment of Llie younger 
Demetrius is that mentioned above, from the 
’ApeoTra^tTTjy (Ath. ix. p. 405, c.), which Axes his 
date, in Clinton’s opinion, after 299 n, c. (Clinton, 
F. II. sub ann.; Meineke, Fray. Com. Gruec. i. 
pp. 264—266, ii. pp. 876—878, iv. pp. 539, 
540.) [P. S.] 

DEMF/TRIUS (Atj^itJtpjos), the name of seve¬ 
ral ancient physicians, who are often confounded 
together, and whom it is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish with certainty. 

1. A native of Apamea in Bithjmia, who was 
a follower of Herophilus, and therefore lived pro¬ 
bably in the third or second century b. c. He 
is frequently quoted by Caeliiis Aurelianus, who 
has preserved the titles of some of his works, and 
some extracts from them. In some places he is 
called (De Morh. Acut, iii. 18, p. 249; 

Dc Morh. Chron. ii. 2, p. 367), but this is only a 
mistake for “ Apameus^" as is proved by the same 
passage being quoted in one place (p. 249) from 
Demetrius Aand in another from Demetrius 
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Jyametis. {Dc Morh. C.hron, v. 9, p. 581.) He is 
also several times quoted by Sorauus. (2>e ArUi 
Obsletr. pp. 99, 101, 102, 200, 210, 285.) 

2. A physician called by Galen by the title of 
Archiater {De Antid. i. 1, vol. xiv. p. 4; /te Tht~ 
riaca ad Pison. c. 12, vol. xiv. p. 2(il), must have 
lived in the second century after Christ, as that 
title was not invent(;d till the rci^ni of Nero. (/>«•/. 
of Ant. s. r. Archiater.) Galen B]jeaks of him as a 
contemporary. 

8. A native of Bithynia, who is quoted by He- 
racleides of Tarentum (apud (ial. y->e Coniym. Me- 
dicam. sec. Urn. iv. 7, vol. xiii. ]>. 722), must have 
lived about the third or B(>c‘ond century n. as 
Mantias, the tutor of 1 ler.iclides, was a pupil of 
ller<»philus. lie is jjrobably the same perHon as 
the native of Ai)amea. 

4. Dk.mktrius J’ifii’.\(j()MKNUS. (Pkpac;omk- 
. Mrs. I IW. A. G.J 

DMMK' J'IM ns, artists. 1. An .architect, who, 
in conjunction with Jhieonius, finished the great 
teiiiph; of Artc'inis at Kphesii.s, which Chensiphron 
had beffun about 220 years before. He probably 
lived alxmt n. c. 810, Init his date cannot be. fix(‘d 
with certainty. Vitruvius calls him serrtis J)ian(f<\ 
that is, a UfAStwKos. (Vitruv. vii. l‘raef. f Iti ; 

(’HEIlHIl'HON.) 

2. A statuary of some distinction. Plinj’^ men¬ 
tions his statue of Lysimache, who w.'is a priestess 
of Athena for sixty-four y<!ars ; his statin; of 
Athena, which was called Musica {fxovaiiai)., be- 
caust; the serpents on the Gorgon’s head sounded 
like the strings of a lyre when struck ; and his 
e(iiu;strian statue of Simon, who was tin; earli(;st 
waiter on horsemanship. (Plin. xxxiv. 8. s. 19. 

15.) Now Xenojdion mentions a Simon wlio 
wrote TTfpl xiTTriio^s, and who dedicated in the 
■Klousinium at Athens a bronze horse, on the b.ase 
of which his own feats of Jiorsemanshij>(rd tavrov 
tpya) were repr(;s(!nted in relief (irepi Imruciis, 1, 
ini/,). The Eleusinium w.'is built by P(;ricles. It 
would seem therefore th.at Simon, and consequent¬ 
ly Demetrius, lived between the time of Pericles 
and the latter }>art of Xeno})hon’s life, that is, in 
the latter h.'ilf of the fifth or the former half of the 
fourth century n. c. It is not likely, therefore, 
tliat he could have been a contemporary of Lysi]»- 
}nis, as Meyer supposes, llirt mentions a bas- 
relief in the Musco Nani, at Venice, which he 
thinks may have been copied from the equestrian 
Btatuc <»f Simon. {Ccsch.d. Jiild. Kunst. p. 1.91.) 

According to Quintilian (xii. 10), Demetrius 
was blamed for adhering in his sUitues so closely 
to the likeness as to impair their beauty. He is 
mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (v. 8.5). There 
can be little doubt that he is the same person as 
Demetrius of Alopece, whose bronze stJitue of 
PvUichaa is described by Lucian (^Philops. 18, 20), 
who, on account of the defect just mentioned, ad Is 
Ihiinetrius od ^eoirotds ns, d\A’ duOpoyrronoius. A , 
Ai7p.7;Tpxos A7iy7)rfHov y\v<pfvs i.s mentioned in an 
extant inscription. (Bbckh, i. 1830, No. 1409.) 

8. A painter, whose time is unknown. (Diog. 
L.'iert. V, 88.) Perhaps he is the same who is 
mentioned by Diodorus {h'xc. Vat. xxxi. 8) as 
Arf/jLi^Tpios 6 TOTr(jypd(pos, or, as M tiller reads, 
roixoypd<pos {Arch. d. Kunst. § 182, n. 2), and 
who lived at Rome about n. c. 104. Valerius 
Maximus csills him pictor Alexandrinus (v. 1. 
§1). 

4. An Ephebinn silversmith, who made silver 
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shrines for Artemis. {Acts of the Apostles, xix, 
24.) [P. S.] 

DEMIA'NUS, CLAU'DIUS, a contemporary 
of Nero. He had been thrown into })rison by L. 
Vetus, the proconsul of Asia, for his criminal con¬ 
duct ; but he was released by Nero, that he might 
join Fortuiiatiis, a freedman of L. Vetus, in accus¬ 
ing his jtatron. (Tac. Ann. xvi. 10.) [L. S.) 

DE'MIPlJON, a king of Phlagusa, who, in 
order to avert a pestilence, was commanded by an 
oincle every year to sacrifice a noble maiden. He 
obeyed the command, and had every )mar a maiden 
dniw'n by lot, but did not allow his own daughters 
to draw lots witli the r(;st. One Mastusius, whost; 
daughter had been sacrificed, was indignant at the 
king’s conduct, and invited him and his daughters 
to a sjicrificial feast. Mastusius killed the king’s 
d.uight(;rs, and gave their blood in a cup to the 
father to drink. 'I'he king, on discovering the 
deed, ordered M.’istusius and tlic I'lq) to lx; thrown 
into the s(;u, which hence received the name «)f the 
Mastiisian. (llygin. Dor/, yl.slr. ii. 40. [L. S.) 

DKMIUUGIJS (ATjjmoupyos), the author, ac¬ 
cording to the Vati(;an Codifx, of a single epigram 
in the Greek Antliology. (Brunck, Anal. iii. 257; 
.Jacobs, iv. 224, No. nil., xiii. 882.) [P. S.] 

DEMU {Arjuu>), a name of Dcnu'ter. (Sui- 
das, s. r. Atjixu ) It also occurs as a proper name 
of oth(‘r mythical beings, such as the t'nmaean 
Sibyl (Pans. x. 12. § 1) and a daughter of Celeus 
and Metaneira, who, togetlier with lier sisters, 
kindly received Denicter at the well Callichoros in 
Attiea. (Horn. Hymn, in Cer. 109.) [L. S.] 

DEMOCET)ES (Ai7,uo/f7}5i7y), the son of Calli- 
])hon, a celebnit«‘d physician of Crotona, in Magna 
Grjwcia, who lived in tin; sixth century B. c. He 
left hife native country and went to Aegina, where 
he received from the jmhlic treasury the sum of 
one talent jier annum for his medical si'rvices, i. c, 
(if we reckon, witi) Hussey, Ancient Weiyhts and 
Atoney, the Aegiiietan drachma to be worth 
one shilling and a penny three farthings) not quite 
844/. Tlu; next yi;ar he went to Atliens, where 
he was paid one hundred mimic, i. e. rather more 
than 4007.; and tlu' year following he removed to 
the island of Samos in tin; Aegean sea, and re¬ 
ceived from Polycrates, the tyrant, the increased 
salary of two taleuts, i. e. (if the Attic standard he 
meant) 487/. HKs. (Herod, iii. 181.) He accom- 
j)anied Polycratt;s when he was seized and put to 
deatli by Uroetes, the Persian governor of Sardis 
(n. c. .522), by whom he was himself seized and 
carried prisoner to Susa to the court of Dareius, the 
son of Hystaspes. Here he acquired great riches 
and reputation by curing the king’s foot, and the 
breast of the queen Atossa. {Ibid. c. 188.) It i.s 
added by Dion Chrysostom {Dissert, i. De. Invid. 
p. 052, sq.), that Dareius ordered the physicinus 
who had been unable to cure him to be put to 
death, and that they were saved at the iiitcrces- 
Kion of Democedes. Notwithstanding his honours 
at tlie Persian court, he was always desirous of 
returning to his native country. In order to effect 
this, he pretended to enter into the views and in¬ 
terests of the Persians, and procured by means of 
Atossa that in; should be sent with some nobles to 
ex]»lore the coast of Greece, and ascertain in what 
parts it might be most successfully attacked. 
When they arrived at Tarentum, the king, Aris- 
tophilides, out of kindness to Democedes, seized 
the Persians as spies, which alforded the physician 
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an opportunity of escaping to Crotona. Here lie 
finally settled, and married the daughter of tlie 
famous wrestler, Milo; the Persians having fol¬ 
lowed liiin to Crotona, and in vain dtniiandcd that 
he should be restored. (Herod, iii. 111?.) Accord¬ 
ing to Siiidas (s. V.) he wrote a work on Medicine. 
He is mentioned also by Aelian (I'.//, viii. 17) 
and .lohn 'I’zetzes ix. 11); and Dion Cassius 

names him with Hippocrates (xxxviii. Id) as two 
of the most celebrated pliysicians of antiquity. 
Py Dion Chrysostom he is called by mistake 
Demoilocua. [W. A. G.] 

DEMcyCHARKS (Arjjaoxdprjy). 1. A son of 
Laches, a Greek philoso|)lier and friend of Arcc- 
silas and Zeno. (Diog. Lai rt. iv. 41, vii. 14.) 

‘2. Of Paeania in Attica, a son of Demosthenes's 
sister. He inherited tin' trm; patriotic sentiments 
of his great uncle, though it cannot perhaps be 
denied, that in his mode of acting and speaking he 
transgressed the boundaries of a proper freedom 
and carried it to the verge of impudmice. Timaeiis 
in his history caliimniated his ])ersonal character, 
but Demochares has found an able defender in Poly¬ 
bius. (xii. 13.) After tlie death of Demosthem's, 
he was one of the chief supporters of the anti- 
Macedonian party at Athens, and distinguished 
himself as a man of the greatest energy Imth in 
words and deeds. (Atlien. xiii. p. ; JMut. 
Ihinrtr. 24; Aelian, W JL iii. 7, viii. 12.) His 
jHilitical merits aredctailt'd in the psephisma which 
is preserved in Plutarch ( 17/. A’ Oral. p. 1{.')I), and 
which was carried on the jiroposal of his son 
Laches. 'J'here are considerable difliculties in re¬ 
storing the chronoh»gical order of the leading 
events of his life, and we shall confine ourselvc's 
here to giving an outline of them, as they have 
been made out by Droyaen in the works cited 
below. After tlui restoration of the Athenian 
democracy in n. 307 by Denudrius Poliorcete.s, 
iK'inochares wars at the head of the jiatriotic party, 
and remained in that position till Ji, o. 303, when 
he was compelled by the hostility of Stmtochis to 
llee from Athens. (I’lut. Dciiutr. 21.) He re¬ 
turned to Athens in n, c. 2!)0, and in the b<*- 
ginning of th<* war whiih lasted for four ycvirs, 
from 11. c. 2.07 to 204, and in which Demetrius 
Poliorcet(‘s recovered the inlluence in Greece, 
which he had lost at the battle of Ipsus, De¬ 
mochares fortiiied Athens by rejiairing its walls, 
and provid(‘d the city with ammunition and provi¬ 
sion. In tln^ .second year of that war (b. e. 200) 
he was sent as ambassador, first to Pliilip (8ciieca, 
f/f! 7/vc, iii. 23j, and afterwards to Antipater, the 
son of Cassander. (I’olyb. L c.) In the same 
year he coneliuled a treaty with the Poeotians, 
in consequence of whieh lie was exj)elled soon 
after hy tluj antidemocratic jiai ty, probably through , 
the intluenco of Lnehnros. In the nrehonship of 
Diodes, B. c. 2J57 or 20(), Jiowever, he again re¬ 
turned to Athens, and dislingiiished himself in 
the admiiiistraLion of the public bnances, cspi;- 
cially by reducing the exjienditure. About n. c. 
2112 he was sent as ambassador to Lysimachus, 
from whom he obtained at first thirty, and after¬ 
wards one hniidred talents. At the same time he 
proposed an embassy to the king of Egypt, from 
which the Athenians gained the sum of fifty 
talents. The last act of his life of which we have 
any record, is that, in u. c. 2«0, in the archonship 
of Gorgias, he proposed and carried the decree in 
honour of his uncle Demosthenes. (Piut. Vii. 
X Oral. pp. «47, «50.) 
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I Demochares developed his talents and principles 
I ill all probability under the direction of Demos^- 
thencs, and he came forward as a public orator as 
early as B. c. 322, when Antipater demanded of the 
Athenians to deliver up to liim the leaders of the 
popular party. (Pint. Vit. X Orai. p. 847.) Some 
time after the r(‘storation of the democracy he 
supjiorted Sojihocles, who proposed a decree that 
no pliilosopher should establish a ‘-cliool without 
the sanction of the senate and people, and that any 
one acting contrary to this law should he punished 
with death. (Diog. Tjaih’t. v. 38 ; Athen. v. pp. 
187, 21.'), xi. p. .')08, xiii. p. (ilO ; Pollux, ix. 42 ; 
Kuseh. Praep. Kvanp. xy.'l. Comp. Soi’iloi LKS.'l 
Demochares left behind him not only severul 
onitions (a fragment of one of them is preserved 
in Rutilins Lupus [p. 7, &c.’|, but also an ex¬ 
tensive historical work, in which he related the 
history of his own time, hut which, as (’icero 
says, was writtmi in an oratorical rather than an 
historical style. (Cic. Unit. 83, dc Oral. ii. 23.) 
The twenty-first hook of it is quoted hy Athen- 
aens (vi. p. 2.72, Ac. Comp. V\\\i. Jh'.wosih. 30; 
Lucian, Marrub. 10.) 'W'ith tlui exception of a 
few fragment.s, his orations as w(41 as his history 
are lost. (Droysen, (icuck.der Nachfolprr Alv.rond. 
]). 4.07, Ac., and mon' especially his c,ss.'iy in 
the Znhchnft fur die Alferf/iinnsinssi'fisclia/t for 
183(1, Nos. 20 and 21 ; Westminann, (liacfi. dvr 
(ir'Hvh. Bvrvdts. $ ,73, noti^s 12 and 13. $ 72, 
note 1). 

3. Of Leiiconoe in Attica, was married to the 
mother of Demostlnuu's, who mentions him in his 
orations against Aphobus (]>]>. 818, 83(i). Uuhn- 
ken Hat'd, hup. p. 7, Ac.) coufoiinds him wuih 
the nephew of 1 )emosthenes. 

4. Of Soli, a Greek ])oet, of whom Plutarch 

{Dnmir. 27) lias ]»reserved a sarcasm upon Dtmio- 
trins Polioiceb's. [L. S. J 

DEMOCTiKrrUS. [Cj.koxenu.s.] 

DEMO('LKS (ArifiuK\'rjs). I. (Of Phigaleia, 
one of the ancient Gr(‘(‘k historians. (Dionys. 
dv 'fliutyd.Jud. 5 ; Stnib. i. p. .78.) 

2. An Attic orator, and a coiitemjiorary of l)e- 
nioehan's, among whosi* ojipoiieiits he is mentioned, 
('rimaeus, ap. Jlurpuvrul. a. v. if to hpov nvp.) 
He was a discijile of 'J’heophrastus, and is chiefly 
known us tlie defiuider of iln* children of Lyciirgtis 
agaiii.st the caliimnii's of Moerocles and Miaie- 
saecbmus. (Pint. I7/.A^ Orut. j>.842, D.) It seems 
that in the tim<^ of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
some orations of Dmuodes were still cxUint, since 
tl»a.t critic ( DHaurch. 11) atlribules to him an 
oration, which wiMit by tlie name of Deinarchus. 
It must be observed that Dionysius and Siiidas 
c;ill tJiis orator by the patronymic form of his 
name, DemocJeides, and that llulinkeri [Hist. vrit. 
oral. (have. p. H’J) is inclined to consider him ns 
the same person with Democleides who was arcinwi 
in B. t;. 31(). (Died. xix. 17.) 

3. Surnamed the Reautifnl, an Athimian youth, 
wlio was beloved by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
on one occasion being surprised by his lover in the 
hath, escaped from liis voliiptiums embraces hy 
leaping into a caldron filled with boiling water. 
(Pint. /)v.mvtr. 24.) [Ji S. | 

DEMOCOON {AfpoK6(av\ a natural son of 
Priam, who came from Ahydos to assist his father 
against the (Jreeks, hut was slain by Odysseus. 
(Horn. II. iv. 500 ; Apollod. iii. 12. § 5.) [L. S.] 
DEMOCOPUS MYRILLA, was the architect 
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of the tljeatre at Syracuse, about b, c. 4‘2li. (Eu- 
Btath. ad //ow. Od. iii. fi}b) [J*. S.] 

DEM O'CRATES. [ Damocjiatks.] 
DEMO'CRATES (AiifioKparTii). 1. Of Aplnd- 
na, an Attic onitor of the time of DemostheneB, 
who belonged to the anti-Macedonian party. He 
was a son of Sophilns, and was sent with other 
ambassadors to IMiilip to receive his oath to the 
tniaty with Athens. He was also one of the am¬ 
bassadors who accompanied Demosthenes to the 
Th(‘bans, to conclude a treaty with them agiiinst 
Philip. As an orator he set'ms to have l)een a 
man of second rat(‘. (Demosth. dc Cornu, pp. 2.*b5, 
291.) A fragment of one of his orations is pre¬ 
served in Aristotle, (/fhri. iii 4. § .T) 

2. A Pythagorean ])hilo 80 pher, concerning whom 
absolutely nothing is known. A collection of mo- 
Kil maxims, cjilled the golden sentences (yi'wjuot 
Xpvcra?) has come down to ns umler his name, and 
.are distinguished for thcdr soundness and sim- 
])licity. They are written in the Ionic diah^ct, 
from which some writers h.ave inferred, th.at they 
were written at a verj'^ early ]MU*iod, where.a8 others 
think it mon; probable that they are the production 
of the age of .1. Caesar. Rut nothing can be said 
with certainty, for want of l)oth tixtenial and in- 
ttnual evidence. Some of these sentences are 
quoted by Stobaeus, and are found in some MSS. 
under the name of Democritus, which however 
seems to be a mere mistake, arising from the re¬ 
semblance of the two names. I’hey are collected 
and printed in the sevenil editions of the sentences 
of Demophilus. [DKiuoniniA's.] 

3. An Epicurean philosopher, who .according 
to Plutarch (c. Epicur. p, 110(1) was charged by 
EpicuruB with having copied from his works. He 
may jtossibly be the same as the DcmocraU's who 
according to the same Plutarch (/W<V. I‘nmv 2 )t. 
p. }{()3) lived at Athens about n. 340. 

4. Of 'I’enedos, a distinguished W'restler, of 

whom there was a sttitne at Olympia. (P.'ins. vi. 
17. § 1.) He is probably the same as the one of 
whom .'in anecdote is related by Aelitui. ( V, IJ. 
iv. lA) [E. S.] 

DKMO'CRINE.S (Arjlif-oKpit'ris), a Creek gnim- 
marian, who is referred to in the Venetian Scholia 
on Homer (//. ii. 744. (!onip. Villuison, Emh’p. 
p. XXX.) [L. S.J 

DEM( )CR1T US, [Damocritus.] 

DEMO'CRl'l’US (Ar/jud/fgiToy), was a n.ativeof 
Abdera in Thrace, an Ionian colony of Teos. 
(Aristot. deCocL iii. 4, Meteor, ii. 7, with Ideler’s 
note.) Somecjilled him a Milesian, and the name 
«>f his father too is stated differently. (Diog. La* rt. 
IX. 34, iVc.) His birth yc.'ir w'as fixed by Apol- 
lodorus in Ol. 30. 1, or b. c. 400, while Thrasyllus 
had referred it to Ol. 77. 3, (Diog. Laert. l.c. 

^ 41, with Menage’s note ; (jellius, xvii. 21 ; 
Clinton, E. H. ad .aim. 4(i0.) Democritus had 
called himself forty years younger than Anaxagoras. 
His father, Hegesistratus,—or as others c.'illed him 
Damasippus or Athenocritus,—was possessed of so 
large a property, that he was able to receive and 
treat Xerxes on his m.arch through Abdenu I)e- | 
mocritus spent the inheritance, which his father 
left him, on travels into distant countries, which he 
undertook to satisfy his extraordinary thirst for 
knowledge. He travelled over a great part of 
Asia, and, as some state, he even reached India 
and Aethiopia. (Cic. de Fin. v. 1.9; Stnibo, xvi. 
p 703 ; A. H. C. Goffers, Quuestiones Democrit, 
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I p. 1,5, At.) We know that he wrote on Rabylon 
and Meroe ; he must also have visited Eg 3 q)t, and 
Diodorus Siculus (i. 93) even states, that he lived 
[ there for a period of five jTars. He himself de- 
I cl'dred (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. p. 304), that among 
his contempoRiries none had m.ade gre.ater journeys, 
seen more countries, and made the. acquaintance of 
more men distinguished in every kind of scietici’ 
than himself. Among the last he mentions in par¬ 
ticular the Egyptian mathematicians (dfnreSovaiT- 
rai ; comp. Sturz, de iJiulrrt. Maced, p. ,93), whose 
knowledge he jiraises, without, however, r(‘g;i,rding 
himself inferior to them. 'I'beoplirastus, too, spoke 
of him as a m.an who had seen many countries. 
(Aelian, V. II. iv. 20; Diog. Laert. ix. 3.5.) It 
was his desire to acciuire an extensive knowledge 
of nature that led him into distant countries at a 
time when travelling w.as the principal means of 
acquiring an intellectual and scientific culture ; 
and after returning to his native land he occupied 
himself only Avith philosophical investigations, 
especially such as related to natural history. In 
Greece itself, too, he endeavoured hy means of 
travelling and residing in the principal cities to ac¬ 
quire a knowledge of Hellenic culture and civiliza¬ 
tion. He mentioned inanv Greek philosophers in 
his writings, and his wealth enabled him to pur¬ 
chase the works they had w'ritten. He thus suc¬ 
ceeded in excelling, in the extent of his knowledg(*, 
all the earlier (rieek philosoplu'ra, among whom 
Leucippus, the founder of the atomistic theorv, is 
said to h.ave exercised the greatest influence njuni 
his philosopliical studii's. The opinion tluit he was 
a disciple of Anaxagoras or of the Pythagoreans 
(Diog Laert. ix. 33), pcrlmps arose mendy from 
the fact, that be mentioned them in his writings. 
The account of his hostility towards Anaxagoras, 
is contradicted by several jiassages in which he. 
spesiks of him in terms of high praise. (Diog. 
Ijaert. ii. 14; Sext. Einpir. adv. Math. vii. 
140.) It is fiirtluT .said, that he was on terms 
of friendship with Hippocrat(‘s, land some AvritiU's 
even sp(*ak of a correspondence between Demo¬ 
critus and Hi}»pocnites ; but this statemmit 
docs not seem to be deserving of credit. (Diog. 
Lai’rt. ix. ^ 42; Rrandis, llandlnirh der Cn'ie/i. u. 
Horn. Philos, p, 300.) As be was a eonteinjiorary 
of Plato, it may be that In* was aciiuaintc'd with 
Socrates, iierhajis even w’ith Plato, who, howc'ver, 
does not mention Dmnocritus anywhere. (Her¬ 
mann, Sj/slem der Platon. Philos, i. p. 234.) Aris¬ 
totle descrilies him and his views as belonging to 
the ante-Socratie period (Arist. Aletaph. xiii. 4 ; 
yV/;//.s. ii. 2, de Partifj. Avim. i. 1); but modern 
.scholars, such as the ktirned Dutchman (Jroen van 
Prinstercr {Prosojtoyrajdi. P/uton. p.41, Ac., comp, 
Rnindis, 1. r. p. 292, Ac.), assi'rt, that thiuv are 
symptoms in Plato whicli shew a connexion with 
Democritus, and the sanu^ scholar jmdonds to dis¬ 
cover in Plato’s language and styk^ an imitation of 
Democritus. {Persop. Plat. p. 42.) The many' 
anecdotes about Democritus which are ])rescrved, 
especially in Diogenes Laertius, shew that he was 
a man of a most sterling and honourable character. 
His diligence was incredible: he lived exclusively 
for his studies, and his disinterestedness, modesty, 
and simplicity are attested by many features which 
are related of him. Notwithstanding his great 
property, he. seems to have died in poverty, 
though highly esteemed by his fellow-citizens, n«>t 
so much on account of his philosophy, as “be* 
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cause,” as Diogenes says, he had foretold them 
8(nne things which the event proved to be true.” 
'J’his had probably reference to his knowledge of 
natural phaenoinena. II is fellow-citizens honoured 
him with presents in money and bronze sUitncs. 
Even the scoffer Tiinon, who in his silli spared no 
one, speaks of Democritus only in terms of praise, 
lie died at an advanced age (some say that he was 
109 years old), and even the manner in which he 
died is characteristic of his medical knowledge, 
which, combined as it was with his knowledge of 
nature, caused a report, w-hich was believed b}-^ 
some persons, that ho was a sorciirer and a nuigiciaii. 
(Plin. //. xxiv. 17, xxx. 1.) His death is 
placed in 01. lOo. 1, or B. c. 3.57, in which year 
Hippocrates also is said to have died. (Clinton, 
F. //. ad ann. 3.57.) We cannot leave unnoticed 
the tradition that I)emocritus deprived himself of 
his sight, in order to be less disturbed in his pur¬ 
suits. ((.he. de Fin. v. 29 ; Ciellius, x. 17 ; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 3G ; Cic. Tunc. v. 39 ; Menage, ad Dwy. 
Lavrt. ix. 43.) IJut this tradition is one of the 
inviuitions of a hiter age, whicli was fond of 
])i(inant anecdotes. It is more probable that he 
may have lost his sight by too s<‘vere application 
to study. (Brandis, c. p. 293.) This loss, 
however, did not disturb the cheerful disposition 
of his mind and his views of human life, which 
prompted him everywhere to look at the cheerful 
and comical side of things, w’hich later writers took 
to mean, that he always laughed at tlie follies of 
men. (Senec. dc Ira, ii. 10; Aelian, V. 11. iv. 
20 .) 

()f the extent of his knowledge, which embraced 
not only natural sciences, mathematics, mechanics 
(Brandis, in i\\o. lihrin. Mas. iii. p. 134,&c.),gram¬ 
mar, music, and philosophy, but various other use¬ 
ful arts, we may form some notion from the list of 
his numerous works which is given by Diogenes 
Laertius (ix. 40—49), and wdiich, as Diogenes 
expressly states, contains only his giuiuine w’orks. 
'I'Ik' grammarian I’lirasyllus, a contem])oniry of the 
emperor Tiberius, arranged them, like the works of 
I'lato, into tetralogi(‘s. The importance which 
was attached to the n'searclujs of Democritus is 
evident from the fact, that Aristotle is reported to 
have written a work in two books on the pnddeins 
of Democritus. (Diog. Laert. v. 2(>.) His works 
were composed in the Ionic dialect, though not 
without some admixture of the local peculiarities ol 
Abdera. (Philojion. in Arisiot. de ymer. et cor- 
rtipt. fol. 7, a.; Simplic. ad Andui. dc, Ctnh, lol. 
1.50, a.; Suid. *■. pvapos.) 'J’hey are neverthe¬ 
less much jiraised by Cicero on account of the 
poetical beauties and the liveliness of their style, 
and are in this resjiect compared even wdth the 
works of Pliito. ((.Iroen van I’rinsten'r, /. e.; Cic. 
de Div. ii. G4, dc Oral. i. 11, Oral. 20 ; Dionys. 
de (Umipos. verb. 24 ; I’lut. Sympos. v. 7» p- (>’33.) 
J^yrrhon is said to luivc imitated his style (Euseb. 
Pra<p. JCvang. xiv. (>), and even 'i’iuion ])rais<‘s it, 
and calls it neplfftpova Kal dp<jnvoov Kiaxfiv. (Diog. 
Laert. ix. 40.) Unfortunately, not one of his 
works lias come down to us, and the treatise which 
we poss(>s8 under his name is considered spurious. 
Callimachus WTOte glosses U{)on his works and made 
a list of them (Suid. s . v.) ; but they must have 
been lost at an early time, since even Simplicius 
does not appear to have rtiad them (Papencordt, de 
Atnmicorum Joc/ma, p. 22), and since compara¬ 
tively few fragments have come dow’n to us, and 
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these fragments refer more to ethics than to physi¬ 
cal matters. There is a very good colh'ction of 
these fragments by F. 0. A. Mullach, “ Democriti 
Abderitaci operum fnigmenta,” Berlin, 1343, 3vo. 
Besides this work, which contains also elaborate 
dissertations on the life and writings of Democritus, 
the student may consult—1. Burchardt, Commeni. 
crit. de Democriti de semibus philosopina, in two pro¬ 
grams, Minden, 1330 and 1339, 4to. 2. Burchardt, 
Fraytnentc der Moral dvs Demokrit, Minden, 1334, 
4to. 3. Heimsuth, Democriti de anima doclrina, 
Bonn, 1335, 3vo. 4. II. Stci)hanus, Poests J*hiios. 
p. 1.5G, &c. 5. Orelli, Opusc. Grace. Sent. i. p. 

91, &c. t-oncerning the spurious works and letters 
of Democritus, see I'^abric. Bibl. Gr. i. p. G33, &c., 
ii. pp. 641, 639, iv. p. 333, &c. 

The philosophy of Democritus has, in modem 
times been the subject of much investigation. Ik*- 
gel ( Vorlesuny. iib. Geseh. d. Philos, i. p. 379, &c.) 
treats it very brielly, and does not attach much 
importance to it. Tin; most minute investigations 
concerning it are those of Ritter {Glesch. d. I*hilos. 
i. ]». .5.59), Brandis [Rhein. ]\Ins. iii. p. 133, iScc., 
and Geseh. der Grieeh. u. Rom. J*hilos. i. p. 294, 
Ac.), Petersen [llidor. Philoy. Sludien. i. p. 22, 
Ac.). Papencordt (A/o7>n'corMW« doctrina), and Mul¬ 
lach (/. c. pp. 373—419). 

It was Democritus who, in his numerous writ¬ 
ings, carried out Leucippus's theory of atoms, and 
es])ecially in his observations on nature. These 
atomists undertook the task of proving that the 
quantitative relations of matter were its original 
characteristics, and that its qualitiitive relations 
w'ere something secondary and derivative, and of 
thus doing away with the distinction between 
matter and mind or pow'er. (Brandis, /. e. p. 294.) 
In order to avoid the difficulties connected with 
the supposition of ])rimitive matter with definite 
qualities, without mlmitting the coming into exist¬ 
ence and annihilation as realities, and without 
giving up, as the Eleatic philosophers did, the 
reality of variety and its changes, the atomists 
derived all definiteness of pliaenoimma, both phy¬ 
sical and numtal, from elementary particles, tlie 
infinite number of which w'cre homogmieous in 
quality, but heterogeneous in form. Tliis made it 
neees.sary for them to establish tln< n'ality of a 
vacuum or sjKice, and of motion. (Brandis, /. c. 
p. 393, Ac.) Motion, tiny said, is the eternal and 
neces.sary consi'tjuence of the original variety of 
atoms in the vacuum or space. All phaenomena 
ari.se from the infinite variiUy of the form, order, and 
position of the atoms in forming combinations. It 
is impossible, they add, to derive this supiiosition 
from any higher principle, for a beginning of the 
infinite is inconceivable. (Aristot. de. General. 
Anim. ii. 6, p. 742, b. 20, ed. Bekker; Brandis, 
1. e. ]). 309, At.) The atoms are impemdrable, 
and therefore offer resistance to one another. This 
creates a swinging, world-producing, and whirling 
motion. (This reminds us of the joke in the Clouds 
of Aristo]»hancs about the god AieovI) Now as 
similars attract one another, there arise in that 
motion real things and bchigs, that is, combinations 
of distinct atoms, which still continue to be sepa¬ 
rated from one {mother by the vacuum. 'J’he first 
cause of all existence is necessity, th{it is, the neces- 
Ku-y predestination and necessary succession of 
cause and efiect. This they called dumcc, in oppo¬ 
sition to the vovs of AnaXiigoras. But it does the 
highest honour to the mind of Democritus, that he 
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made the discovery of causes the highest object 
of scientific investigations. He once said, that he 
preferred the discovery of a true cause to the pos- 
sesssicm of the kingdom of Persi.o. (Dionys. Alex. 
n})» ICtLseb. Prarp. Krany. xiv. 27 .) We must not, 
therefore, take the; word chance (rvxv) in its vul¬ 
gar acceptation. (Hnnidis,/. e. p. 319.) Aristotle 
understood Democritus rightly in this respect 
{Pht/s. Auscu/f. ii. 4, p. 19()- 11; Siinplic. fol. 74), 
as he generally valued him highly, and often says 
of him, that he had thought on all subjects, search¬ 
ed after the first causes of ])haenoniena, and endea¬ 
voured to find definitions. {De. (iwerut. el Corrupt, 
i. 2, 9, Mciaph. M. 4, Phjs. ii. 2, p. 191, 2<), de 
Part. Anita, i. p. 642, 26.) The only thing for 
which he censures liim, is a disregard for teleologi¬ 
cal relations, and the want of a comprehensive sys¬ 
tem of induction. {De liespir. 4, do General. Atiiat. 
V. 11.) Democritus himself called the common n<v 
tion of chance a cover of human ignorance {trpotpa- 
aiv iblris dvoirjs)., and an invention of those wlni 
w<‘re too idle to tfiiiik. (Dionys. aj>. Kuseb. Pnup. 
Krany. xiv. *27; Stoh. JCetoy. pJk. p. .‘>41.) 

Ilesides tin; infinite nunilx'r of.atoms existing in 
infinite space, Democritus .also supposed the exist- 
enc(! of an infinite number of worlds, some of which 
resembled one another, while others ditlered from 
one aiiother, and each of tlies(> worlds w.as kept 
tog<>ther as one thing by a sort of shell or skin. 
He deriv<*d tlie four elements from the form of the 
atoms predominating in each, from tlnur cpiality, 
and their relations of magnitude. In deriving in¬ 
dividual things from atoms, he mainly considered 
the (]ualities of warm and cold. 'J'he warm or lire- 
like he took to be a combination of fine, spheric, 
and very movable atoms, as opposed to the cold 
and moist. His mode of proceeding, however, 
was, first carefully to observe and describe the 
pl.aeiioinen.’i themselves, and then to attempt his 
atomistic explanation, whereby In* es8<*ntially ad¬ 
vanced the knowledge of nature. (P.'ipencordt, J. c. 
p. 4.5, 8ic.; Brandis, /. c. p. 3*27.) He derived the 
soul, the «)rigin of lifi*, consciousness, and thought, 
from the finest fire-atoms (Aristot. de Anita, i. ‘2, 
ed. Trendelenburg); and in connexion with this 
theory he nuide very ])rofound j)liysiological inves¬ 
tigations. It wms for this reason that, according 
to him, the soul Avhile in the body acriuires percep¬ 
tions and knowledge by corporeal contact, and that 
it is affected by hc.'it and cold. 'J’ln* sensuous per¬ 
ceptions themselves were to him affections of the 
organ or of the subject perceiving, dependent on 
the changes of bodily condition, on the difference 
of tin? organs ,‘uid their quality, on air and light. 
Hence the differences, e. //., of taste, colour, and 
temperature, are only conventional (Sext. Km])ir. 
adv. Math. vii. 13.5), the real cause of those differ¬ 
ences being in the atoms. 

It was very natural, therefore, that Democritus 
described evuui the knowledge obtained by sensuous 
p(*rception .us obscure {ffKoriyv Kpiatv). A clear 
and i)ure knowledge is only that which has refer¬ 
ence to the true jjrinciples or the true nature of 
things, th.at is, to the atoms and sp.aco. But 
knowhidge derived from reason Avas, in his opinion, 
not specifically different from that accpiired through 
the sens(*s; for conception and reflection were to 
him only cftects of impressions nuide upon the 
senses ; and Aristotle, tliercfore, expressly states, 
that Democritus did not consider nnnd as some¬ 
thing peculiar, or as a power distinct from the soul 
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or sensuous perception, but that he considered 
knowledge deriv«*d from reason to be sensuous 
perceptions. {7)e Anita, i. 2. p. 404,27.) A purer 
and higher knowledge Avhich ho opposed to the 
obscure knoAvledge obtained through the medium 
of the senses, must therefore have been to him a 
kind of sensation, that is, a dinart perception of 
the atoms and of space. For this reason he as¬ 
sumed the three crifi*ria (xpiTT^pja) : a. Phaeno- 
mena as criteria for discovering that Avhich i.s hid¬ 
den : b. Thought as a criterion of investigation: 
and c. Assertions as criteria of desires. (Sext. 
Emp. adr. Math. vii. 140 ; Brandis, 1. c. p. 33 J.) 
Mow as Democritus acknoA\dedged the uruxTtainty 
of perceptions, and as he Avas unable to establisli .i 
higlier and purely s])iritual source of knoAvledg(? as 
distinct from perceptions, we often find him com¬ 
plaining that all human knowledge is uncertain, 
that in general either nothing is absolutely true, 
or at least not clear to us (fiSTjAor, Aristot. Metaph. 
r. 5), th.at our senses grope .about in the d.ark 
{sensits tenebrieosi., Cic. Acad. iv% 10, 23), and that 
Jill our views and opinions are subjective, and conm 
to us only like something epid«*mic, as it Avere, 
with the air which we hreath«*. (Sext. Kmp. adv. 
Math. \n. 136, 137, viii. 3*27, Uypotyp. i. 213; 
Diog. Daiut. ix. 7*2, erefj S’ ouS^r iv 

yap t) dA.i}d6ia, which Cicero translates in profanda 
veritfdem esse.) 

In his ethical pnilosophy Democritus considered 
the acquisition of peace of mind {evBvpla) as the 
end and ultimate object of our actions. (Diog. 
l.ai‘rt. ix. 4.5; Cic. de. pin. v. 29.) This ])ea< (*, 
this tranquillity of tin* mind, and frec'dom from 
fear {<p6€os ami bfiaibaipovia) .and passion, is th<? 
last and fairest fruit of philosophical incpiiry. 
Many of his ethic.al writings had reference to this 
ide.a and its establishmcmt, and the fragments re- 
hiting to this question are full of the most genuine 
pntctical Avisdom. Abstinence from too nuniy oc¬ 
cupations, a ste.ady consideration of one's own 
jiowers, Avhich prevents our attempting that which 
Ave cannot accomplish, moderation in ju'osperity atid 
misfortune, were to him the principal means of ac¬ 
quiring the (vdvp'ia. 7’he noblest and purest ethi¬ 
c.al tendency, lastly, is manifest in his vieAvs on 
virtue and on good. Truly pious and beloved hy 
the gods, lie says, are oidy those Avho liate that 
AA'hich is Avrong (otrius '’’o KSiKeTv). The 

]uirest joy and the truest liapjtiness are only the 
fruit of the higher mental activity exerted in tlie 
endeaAmnr to understand the nature of things, of 
the jieacc of mind arising from good actions, and 
of a dear con.science. (Brandis, f. c. p. 337.) 

The titles of the Avorks which the .ancients as- 
crilsMl to Democritus may be found in Diogenes 
Laertius. We find among tlnuu : 1. Works of 
ethics and practical philosophy. 2. On natunal 
.-.cience. 3. On mathematics and astronomy. 
4. On iinisic .and poi'try, on rliythm and poetical 
beauty (Bode, Geseh. der Jlellen. Jdiehtlawst. i. p. 
*24, A’c.), and on Homer. .5. Al'orks of .a linguistic 
and grammatical nature ; for Democritus is one of 
the earlio.st Orei'k philosojihers that made language 
the subject of his investigations. (Lersch, Spruek- 
phihmtphie der Alton., i. j). 13, &.C.) 6 . Works on 

medicine, 7- On agriculture, d. On jiainting. 
9. On mythology, history, kc. He had even 
occupied himself, with success, w'ith mechanics; 
and Vitruvius {Proof, lib. vii.; comp. Sencc. Epist. 
,00) ascribes to him certain inventions, for example, 
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the art of archin". He is also said to have pos- 
sessiid a knowledge of perspective. Two works 
on tactics (Tuktikov koH 'Ow\o/xaxiK6v) are ascribed 
to him, apparently from a confusion of his mime 
with that of Daiiiocritiis. (Fabric. liibL Oracn. iv. 
p, .'143; Mullach, /. c. pp. .93—1,59.) | A. S.] 

DEMO'CRITUS (Arj/ud/fpiToy). 1. Of Ephesus, 
wrote works on the Ephesian temple and the town 
of Samothrace. (Diog. Laert. ix. 49.) A fnig- 
ment of his is preserved in Athenaeus. (xii. p. 
5uO.) 

2. A Platonic })hilosopher, who wrote common- 
tjiries on Plato’s Pliaedon and Alcibiadcs 1. (J’or- 
phyr. Vi/. PhL 20 ; Syrian, nd Aristot. IMeiaph. 
xii. p. .09 ; Ruhnken, Dissert. PhiloL de Vita el 
Scri/tt. IjOH<fi//i.t § 4.) 

3. Of Sicyon, is recommended by Cicero to the 

])ro(>onsiil A. Allienus (ad Fam. xiii. 73), as a 
highly educated man. 1 L. S.] 

DKMO'DAMAS (Aij/ioSagas), of Miletus or 
Halicarnassus, is called Seleiui ct Autiochi dux by 
]*liny. {1/. N. vi. J(J.) He appears to have writ- 
ttm a geographical work on Asia, from which Pliny 
derived grtiat assistance. He is mentioned also by 
Ste])luinus Rvs^antius (s. r. ''Avruraa), and is ]»ro- 
bably the same as the Demodamas who according 
to Athenaeus (xv. p. G3’J) wrote a work on Hali¬ 
carnassus. (irepl 'AAtKapraufTou.) [Ti. S.] 

1)EM()'!)()CUS (Arj/idSoifos). 1. The famous 
bard of the Odyssey, who according to the fashion 
ol‘ tln^ heroic ages delighted the giu^sts of king Al- 
cinoiis during their repast by singing about the feats 
of the (ireiiks at Troy, of the love of Art's and 
Aphrodite, and of tht^ wooden liorse. ((hi. viii. (>2, 
Ac., xiii. 27.) He is also mentioned as the bard 
who ailvised Agamemnon to gtiard Clytaemnestra, 
and to expose Aegistllus in a desert island. (Od. 
iii. 2G7 ; Eustath. ati//on/, p. 14GG.) Eustathius 
dtiscribes him as a Laconian, and as a pupil of Au- 
ttnnedes and Perimedcs of Argos. He adds that 
lit; won the prize at the Pythian games and then 
followed Agamemnon to Myctmae. One story 
makes (Jdj'sst'us recite Demodocus’s song about the 
destruction of I'roy during a contest in 'J yrrheni.x 
(Ptolem. Heph. 7.) On the throne of A)»ollo at 
Amyclae, Demodocus was n'prescmted i)I,aying to 
th(! dance of the Phaeacians. (Pans. iii. 18. § 7.) 
Lat(M' writers, win) look upon this mythical min¬ 
strel as an historical ])erBon, describe him as a na¬ 
tive of Coreyrtu, and as an aged and blind singer 
(Ov. Tb. 272), win) composeii a ])oem on the de¬ 
struction of Troy (Ta/ou irdpi^Tjrrij), and on the 
marriage of Hephaestus and Aphrodite. (Plot, dx 
Mifs. 3 ; Eudoc. p. 407 ; Phot. Ribl. p. HV2. cd. 
Rekker.) Plutarch (dc Mum. 18) refers even to 
the first book of an epic poem on the exploits of 
Heracles. ('HpaicAefa.) Rut all such statements 
arc fabulous ; and if there existed any poems under 
his name, they w<*r(; certainly forgeries. 

2. A comjianion and friend of Aeneas, who was 
killed by Halesus. (Virg. Ae?i. x, 413.) [L. S.] 
HEMO'HOCUS {ArifjMoKos). 1. Among the 
dialogues bearing the name of Plato there is one 
entitled Demodocus, from the person addressed 
therein ; but whether this I)(*modocus is the friend 
of Socrates, and hither of Theages, who is intro¬ 
duced as one of the interlocutors in the dialogue 
Theages, is uncertain. Rut the dialogue Demodo¬ 
cus is now acknowdedged on all hands to be a 
fabrication of a late sophist or rhetorician. (C. F. 
Hermann, der Platon. Philos, i. p. 411,&c.) 
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2. One of the Athenian generals, who com¬ 
manded a fleet in the Hellespont, and in tho 
spring of n.v.. 424, recovered the town of Antan- 
rus. (Time. iv. 75.) Another person of this name 
is mentioned by Polybius, (v. 9.5.) [L. S.) 

DEAIOT)OCUS (ArjiiiSdoKos) of Loros, tho au¬ 
thor of four epigrams in the (ireek Anthology, 
containing bitter attacks u})()n the Chians, Ca])pa- 
docians, and Cilicians. (Rninck, Aval. ii. 5G ; 
.lacobs, ii, 5G, xiii. G98.) He is mentioned by 
Aristotle. (Elhic. Niconi. vii. 9.) fP. S.] 

DEMO'IXXUJS ( Aij/uoSokos), a physician of 
Crotona. | DEMocKDKh.] 

DEMO'LEON (A^/xoAcwr). There are four 
mythical beings of this name, a centaur (Ov. ]\lvt. 
xii. 3.55, &c.), a son of Phrixus and Chalciope 
(Ilygin. 7dr/5. 14), a son of An tenor and Theano, 
w'lio was slain by Achilles (Horn. II. xx. 394), and 
a son of Hipp:isiis, who was slain by Paris. (Quint. 
Sinyrn. x. 11.9, &c.) [L. S.] 

DEMOLEUS, a Greek, who had been slain by 
Aeneas, and whose coat of mail was oifered by 
bim as a prize in the games which he celebrated 
in Sicily. (Virg. Aen. v. 258, Ac.) I L. S.j 
DEMON (AiJ/iwr). 1. 'j’he author of an 
Atthis ('Ardis), or a history of Attica, against 
which Pliilochorus wrote his Atthis, from which 
W'e may infer that Demon lived either shortly 
before or at the time of IMiilochonis. (Pint. 7'hc.s. 
19, 23 ; Allien, iii. p. 9G ; Suid. s.r. TpiToTraropes,) 
He is probably the same as the author of a w’ork 
on j)roYerhs (nepl irapoifiiuv)., of which some 
fnigments are still extant, (Stej)!!. s. v. Awbutvi) • 
Harpociiit, .s. V. lAvadv \elav ; Hesyeh. s. v. 
Oivaioi ; IMiotius, passim ; Suidas, .v. ?*. Aubumiov ; 
Schol. ad Aristojdi. Plat. 10U3, Av. 302, Puv. 442; 
Scliol. ad lloni. Od. xx. 301, 11. xvi. 233 ; ad 
Pivd. Neni. vii. 155, ad. Eurip. Phes. 2*18 ; Zenob. 
Prmrrb. v. .52 ; Apostol. vii. 44, xiii. 31!, xvii. 28, 
XX. 27 ; Arsenins, Viol. ])]). 180', 4(>3) and of a 
work on saeritices (irepl ^vcriwt *; JJarpocnit. *■. 
■npoKweta). The fragments of the works of Demon 
an* colli'cted in Siehelis Pliavodevius (Dtmonis^ 
(Hilodevd et Jstri) 'ArDihtcv el relip. Frapm.., Lei|)- 
zig, 1812. (See es])ecially ]). vii. Ac., and p, 17, 
Ac., and in CL and Tli. Miiller, Frapin. J/isi. ip-avc. 
p. 378, Ac, Comp. p. Ixxxvii. Ac.) 

2. Of tho demos of Pueania in Attica, wras a 
son of Demosthenes’s sister, and distinguished him¬ 
self as an orator ; he belongi'd, like his great 
kinsman, to the anti-Macedonian ]»arty. When, 
after tho death of Alexander, Demosthenes was 
still in exile and tried to rouse the Greeks to a 
vigorous resistance against the Macedoniaii.s, Di*- 
juon projmsed a decree to recall him. Jt was 
joyfully passed by the Athenians, and Ih niosthe- 
iies returned in trium])h. (Pint. DeinostL 27 ; 
Athen. viii. p. 341, xiii. p. 593, where a son of 
his, Phrynion, is mentioned.) IL. S.] 

DEMONASSA (Ariptivaatra). 1. The wife of 
Irus, and mother of J'lurydamas and Eurytion. 
(Hygin. Fah. 14 ; Apollon. Rhod. i, 74.) 

2. A daughter of Ampliinraus and Eriphyle, 
was the wife of Thersander, }»y whom she became 
the mother of Tisamenus. (Paus. iii. 15. § 6, ix. 
5. $ 8.) 

3. The mother of Aegialus by Adrastus. (Hy- 

giu. Fait. 71.) [li. S.] 

DEMO'NAX (Ariptova^)^ the most distinguish¬ 
ed of those who attempted to revive the cynical 
doctrines in the second century of the C'hristiua 
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aom. He probably lived in the time of Hadrian, 
thongb the exact date of his birtli and death is 
unknown. Wo owe our knowledge of his character 
to Lucian, who has painted it in the most glouring 
colours, representing him as almost perfectly wise 
and good. He adds that he has written an ac¬ 
count of Demonax, “in order that the young who 
wish to apply to the study of ])hilosophy may not 
be obliged to confine themselves to examjilcs from 
antiquity, but may derive from his life also a model 
for their imitation.” Of his friends the best known 
to us was J'',})ictetnH, who appears to have exercised 
considerable influence in the direction of his mind. 

birth a Cyjuian, he removed to 7\th(*ns, and 
there joined the Cynical school, chiefly from re¬ 
spect to the iiH'mnry of Diogenes, whom he con¬ 
sidered the most faithful representative of the life 
and virtues of Socrates. He ajqiears, however, to 
have been free from the austerity and momseness 
of the sect, though lie valued their indilference to 
extern.al things; but we do not find that he con¬ 
tributed anything more to the cause of science tlian 
tli(! original Cynics. His popularity at Athens was 
so great, that people vi(‘d with each other for the 
honour of offering him bread, and even boys shewed 
their respect hy large donations of apjdes. He 
contracted some odium by the fn'edom with whieh 
ho ndmked vice, and lie was accused of neglecting 
sacrifice and the Kleusinlan mysteries. To these 
cliarges he returned for answer, that “ he did not 
sacrifice to Athena, because she could not W'ant his 
offerings,” and that “ if the mysteries were bad, 
no one ought to be initiated; if good, they should 
be divulged to everybody,”—the first <tf which re¬ 
plies is symjitomatic of that vague kind of Deism 
■wbiidi used so generally to eoueeal itself under an 
affectation of reverence for the popular gods. He 
never married, though Epictetus begged him to do 
so, but was met by the request that his wife might 
he one of Epii^tetus's daughters, whose own 
bachelor life was not very consistent with his 
urging the duty of giving birth to and educating i 
children. Tliis and other anecdoti's of Demonax 
recorded by Lucian, shew him to have been an 
amiable, good-humoured man, lejiding probalily a 
liappy life, beloved and respected by those about 
him, and no doubt contnisting favourably with 
others who in those tinu's called tbemselve.s votaries 
of those ancient systems which, as practical guides 
of life, were no longer necessary in a world to 
whicli a perfect revelation had now be»‘n given. 
[Crksc:ens. I Demonax died when nearly a hun¬ 
dred years old, and was buried with great magni¬ 
ficence, though he liad declan'd it a matter of perfect 
indifference to him if liis body were thrown to the 
dogs. (Lucian, Demonax; Brucker, Uid. CrU, 
Phil. per. ii. pars 1. 2. (i.) [O. E. L. C.] 

DEMONTCE (Arj/iOJ/farj), a daughter of Agenor 
and Epicaste, who became by Ares the mother of 
Euenus, Molus, Pylus, and Thestius. (Apollod. i. 
7. $ 7.) Hesiod {op. SeJud. ad Horn. II. xiv. 200) 
calls her Demodoce. fL. S.J 

DEMOMl'CUS (Arj/idi/iaos), an Athenian co¬ 
mic poet of the new comedy, of whom one frag¬ 
ment is preserved by Athenaeus (ix. p. 410, d.), 
who gives ’AxcAwvtos as the title of the play ; but 
perhaps it should rather be ’AxeAyo*. (Meineke, 
Frag. Com. (iraec. i. p. 402, iv. p. 570.) [P. S.] 
I)EMOTHANES(ATjjUo^cfi'»?s), of Megalopolis, 
a Platonic philosopher, and a disciple of Arccsilas. 
(Plut. Fhilopoem. 1.) He and Eedemus were the 
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chief persons who delivered Megalopolis from the 
t 3 'mnny of Aristodemiis, and tilso assisted Aratus 
in abolishing tyranny at Sicyon. For a time they 
were entrusted with the administration of the state 
of Cyrene, and Philopoemen in his youth had en¬ 
joyed their friendship. (Polvb. x. 25.) [L. S.] 

‘hemophilus. [Damouhilus.] 

DEMO'PHlIiUS ( Arj/MjcpiXos). 1. The son of 
Ephoi-us, was an historian in the time of Al(?xan- 
der the Great. He continued his father’s history 
by adding to it the history of tiie Sacred War 
from the taking of Delphi and the plunder of its 
temple h\" l*hilonielus tlie Pliociun, b. c. 357. 
(Diod. xvi. 14 ; Suid. s. v. ’E<pt7r7ros, where’'E^opos 
should be read for*'E^/Tr7ros ; A thou. vi. p. 232, d.; 
Schol. Horn. I/, xiii. ; Vossius, de Hist, tiraec, 
p. 98, ed. Westermann.) 

2. All Athenian comic poet of the new comedy. 
The oiil\' mention of liini is in the l*rologiie to tlie 
Asinaria of l^lautiis, who sav's, that his play is 
Uikeii from the ’Om 7 ()s of Deiuophilus, vv. 10-i3, 

“Ilnic nomen Graece est Oiiagos Eabulae. 

D(‘m(»philiis scripsit, Marcus vortit barbare. 

Asinariam v'olt esse, si ))er vos licet. 

Inest logos ludiisque in hac (kuuoodia.” 
Meineke oliscrves that, judging from the “h*j)Os 
Iudus<|uc” of the Asvnaria., we have no need to re¬ 
gret the loss of the 'Ovayos. (Meineke, Frag. Com. 
a rare. i. p. 491.) 

3. A JVthagnrean j)l)iIosopher, of wliose per¬ 
sonal histojy nothing is known. He wroti* a 
work entitled fiiov 9 -fp(^7reta, treating of j)ractieal 
ethics, parts of whieh ari‘ still extant, in the form 
of a selection, entitled yt^u/xacd oixoitlfxara^ from 
which wc may inter that the whole work must 
lia\e been of the higlu'sl order of excelleiiee. 'J'he 
extant portion of it was first printed by Lucas 
Ilolbtcmius in his collection of the ancient writers 
on pnictical morals, Home, l().‘>o, {{vo., Lugd. Bat. 
1(»39, 12mo.; then by Gale, in liis Ojmsa. Afgllml. 
(.'ant. Ib'Tb, 8vo., Aiiist. Dlbb, 8vo., also w'itli tlie 
Oxford edition of Maximus Tyrius, 1(177, 12mo., 
and with M etstein’s Epictetus, Ainst. 1759, l2mo.; 
in a separab' form by J. Swedberg, Stockholm, 
](»82, 8vo., and more correctly liy I. A. Schier, 
Lips. 1754, 8vo,, atid lastly liy J. C. Orelli, in his 
Vjmsr. (iraec. Vet Senient. Lips. 1819, 8vo. jP.S.] 

DI'lMO'PlllJ.US, artists. 1. Of IJimera, a 
painter, who tloiirished about B. e. 424, was said 
liy some to have been the teacher of Zeuxis. (Plin. 
XXXV. .9, 8. .38. § 2 ; Zbuxis.) 

2. An architect of little note, wrote Praecepta 
Sgmmetriarum. (Vitruv. vii. Fraxf. § 14.) See 
also Darmu’Ihlits. [P. S.] 

DE'MOIMION or DEMOPHOON (Arj/aoc/w 
or Arjixotpdwr). 1. The youngest son of (Jeleus and 
Mctanciici, who was etitrusted to the care of De- 
meter. He grew up under her without any human 
food, being fed by the goddess with her own milk, 
and ambrosia. During the night she used to place 
him in fire to secure to him eternal youth ; but 
o/itx' she was observed hy Metaneini, who disturbed 
the goddess by her cries, and the child Demophon 
was consumed by the flames. (Apollod. i. 5. § 1; 
Ov. Fast. iv. 512, &c. ; IJygin. Fab. 147 j Elom. 
Hymn, in Cer. 234.) 

2. A son of Theseus and Phaedra, and brother 
of Acamas. (Diod. iv. 62; Hygin. Fab. 48.) 
According to Pindar {ap. Fltd. Thes. 28), he was 
the son of Theseus by Antiopc. He accom})anied 
the Greeks against Troy (liomer, however, does 
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not mention him), and there effected the liberation 
of his grandmother Aethra, who was with Helena 
as a slave. (Pans. x. 25. § 2.) According to 
I’hitarch he was beloved by Laodice, who became 
by him the mother of Munychus or Munytus 
whom Aethra brought up in secret at Ilium. On 
Demophon’s return from Troy, Phyllis, the daugh¬ 
ter of the Thracian king Sithon, fell in love with 
liim, and he consented to marry her. But, before 
tlie nuptials were celebrated, he went to Atticii to 
settle his affairs at home, and as he tarried longer 
than Phyllis had expected, she began to think that 
she was forgotten, and put an end to her life. She 
was, however, metamorphosed into a tree, and De- 
mophon, when he at last returned and saw what 
liad happened, embraced the tree and presst*d it to 
bis bosom, whereupon buds and leavcis immediate!}* 
came forth. (Ov. Ar. Am. iii. iib, flerouL 2 ; Serv. 
ad Tm;. Kdatj. v. 10 ; C(»mp. llygin. I'ab. .5.0.) 
Afterwards, when Diomedes on his return from'i’roy 
was thrown on the coast of Attica, and without 
knowing the country began to ravage it, Ihunophon 
marched out against th(! invaders : he ttJok the* 
Palladium from tluun, but had the misfortune to 1 
kill an Athenian in the struggle. For this murder 
he was summoned by the people of Athens before, 
the court cttI TlaA-AaSt'^—the first time that a man 
was tritid by that court. (Pans. i. 2H. § .0.) 
According to Antoninus Libenilis (113) Demojihon 
assist<Hl th(^ Herncleidae against Kurystheiis, who 
fell in battle, and the Ileracleidue rectoved from 
Ifemophon settlements in Attica, which w'cre called 
the totra])olis. Orestes too came to Athens to seek 
the protection of ])(‘mo])))on. lie arrived during 
the celebration of the Anthesteria, and was kindly 
rc'ceived ; but the ju’ecautiuns which were taken 
that he might not })ollute the sacred rights, gave 
rise to the second day of the festival, wliich was 
called (Atlum. x. p. 4.‘>7 ; Pint. Spvjm. ii.) 

Demophon was })aintcd in the Lescln; at l>elphi 
together with IJcJena and Acdlira, nuulitating how 
he might liberate Aethra. (Paus. i. 2d. § 9.) 

,'b A companion ol Aeneas, who was killed by 
Camilla. (Virg. Aa/. xi. G75.) fli. S.] 

DE'MOPllON {ATjfirxIxiv ). 1. One of the 

two generals 8<.*nt from Athens by a decree of the 
people, according to Diodorus, to aid the Thebans 
w ho wen? in arms for the r(*covery of the Cadineia. 
(l)iod. XV, 2() ; Wesseling, ad loc.) This account 
is in 6om(^ measure confirmed by Deinarchus (c. 
J)cin. p. 95), who mentions a decree introduced 
by Cephalus to the above effect. Xenophon, how¬ 
ever, says that the two Athenian generals on the 
frontier acted on their own responsibility in aiding 
the democratic Thebans, and that the Athenians 
soon after, thnmgh fear of Sparbi, put one of them 
to death, while the other, who fled beforti his trial, 
was banished. (Xen. HeU. v. 4. §§ 9, 10, 19 ; 
Pint. Fdop. 14.) 

2. A soothsayer in Alexander’s army, who 
warned the king of the danger to which his life 
w ould be exp«)sed in the attack which he w’as on 
the point of making on the town of the Malli, B. c. 
326. Alexander is said to have rejected the 
warning contemptuously, and in the assault he had 
a very narrow escape from death. (Diod. xvii. 93; 
Curt. ix. 4; comp. Arr. Anab, vi. 9, &c. ; Plut. 
Ale^. 63.) I^-] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS {Afifioirrdh^fjLos), one of 
he suitors of Penelope, slain by Odysseus after 
his return. (Horn. Od. xxii. 246,266.) [L. S.] 
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DEMO'STHENES (A77juoo-flei/7;s), son of Alcis- 
thenes, Athenian general, is one of the prominent 
characters of the Peloponnesian war. He was ap¬ 
pointed in the sixth year, b. c. 426, to the com¬ 
mand with Procles of a squadron of thirty ships 
sent on the annual cruise around Peloponnesus. 
Their first importimt efforts were directed against 
Lciicas; and with the aid of a large force of 
Acaniaiiians, Zacyntbians, Cepballciiians, and Cor- 
cyracians, it secuned highly probable tliat this im¬ 
portant ally of Sparta might be reduced. And the 
Acamanians were urgent for a blockade. Domos- 
tbcTies, however, had conc(UV(^d, from the iiifonna- 
tion of the M<!8senian8, hopes of a loftier kind ; 
and, at the risk of offending the Acarnaniatis, who 
])n‘sently declined to co-operate, sailed with these 
views to Naupactus. The Coi’cyraeans had also 
left him, but he still ]»orKever('d in his project, 
which was the reduction of the Aetolians,—an 
operation wliich. oncti effected, would open the 
w'ay to the IMiocians, a people ever w'ell disposed to 
Athens, and so into Boeotia. 11 was not too much 
to hope that northern (Ireee(^ might thus he wholly 
detiiclied from tlu‘ Spartan nlliance, and the war 
Im? made strictly P<‘loponnesian. The success of 
the. first move in this ])lan depended much on the 
aid of certiiin allies among the Ozolian Locrians, 
who were used to the peculiar warfare of the ene¬ 
my. I’liese, however, wuu’i* remiss, and Demos¬ 
thenes, fearing that tlie rumour of liis purpose 
would rouse the whole Aetoliaii nation, advanced 
w'ithout them, liis fear had been already realized, 
and as s«)on as the resources of his archery were 
exhausted, he was o))lig(>d to retreat, and this re¬ 
treat the loss of his gtiide reiulered even more 
disastrous than might have hc'im ex})(*ct(‘d for a 
force of heavy-armed men amidst the perpetual 
assaults of mniKTOUs light armed enemies. “ 'I'liere 
was every kind of flight and d(‘struction,” says 
Thucydides, “and of .5(10 Atlicnians there fell 129, 
a loss nuidered licavy biyoud jiroporlioii, t)irough 
the peculiar excelltmce of tliis ])articular detach- 
numt.” (Time. iii. 9], 91. !)}i ; Diod. xii. 60.) 

'I’his, liowcver, si'isnied to he hardly tin; worst 
cou.soquence. 'j’he Aetolians sent ambassadors to 
Spartji, to ask for aid to reduce Naujiactus ; and 
received under the command of Eurylotrluis 3000 
men-atranus. The Ozolian Encrians were ov»‘rawed 
into decided alliance. But Naupactus Demosthenes 
was enabled to save by reinforcements obtained 
on urgent entreaty from the offendtul Acaruanians; 
and Murylochus led off his forces lor the present 
to Calydon, l*leuron, and Proschiiun. Tot this 
was hut the preliminary of a mon: important move¬ 
ment. The Amhraciots, on a secret underKtand- 
iiig with him, advanced with a large force into 
the country of their ancient enemy, the Ampliilo- 
chian Argos ; they posted the.mselvcs not far from 
the town, at Dlpae. Eurylochus now broke up, 
and, by a judicious route, passing between the town 
itself and Cretiae, where tlu; Acanianians had as¬ 
sembled to intercept him, effected a junction with 
these allies. Presently, on the other hand, De¬ 
mosthenes arrived with twenty ships, and under 
his conduct the final engagement took place at 
Olpae, and was decided, l)y an ambuscade which 
he planted, in favour of the Athenians and Acar- 
nanians. An almost greater advantage was gained 
by the compact entered into with M<;nedaeu8, the 
surviving Spartan officer, for the underhand with¬ 
drawal of the Peloponnesians. And, finally, liav- 
3 n 2 
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ing hoard that the whole roinaiiUTig force of Ara- 
hracia was advancing in support, he succeeded 
further in waylaying and almost exterminating it 
in the battle of Idomeiie. The Athenians received 
a third part of the spoils, and the amount may be 
estimated from the fact, that the share of Demos¬ 
thenes, the only portion that roacliod Atlnuis in 
sjifety, was no less than .‘iOO pano])lie8. (Thuc. iii. 
102, 105—114 ; Diod. xii. GO.) 

Demosthenes might now safely venture home: 
and in the next year he was allow<;d, at his own 
recjuest, though 7iot in oflice, to accompany Eury- 
nuMlon and Soj)hncleH, the connnanders of a s«|U!ulron 
d<*stined for Sicily, and empowered to use their 
services for any object he chose on the Peloponne¬ 
sian coast. 'rh(‘y, how'ever, would not hear of any 
delay, and it wa« only by the chance of stress of 
weather, which detained the fle<>t at Pylos, his 
choice for his lU'W design, that he was enabled to 
effect liis jnuposc;. Th(‘ men tliemselves while 
waiting, tr)ok the fancy to build him his fort; and 
in it h(‘ was left with live ships. Here he Avas 
assailed by the Lacedaemonians, Avhom the news had 
r('call(‘d out of Attica, and from (.k)rcyra, and here 
with gh'Ht spirit and success in; d(deated their at¬ 
tempt to cany the ])lac(! on the s(‘a side. The arrival 
of’ Ibrty Athenian ships, for which he had sent, and 
their success in making their way into the harbour, 
reversed his position. The Lacedaemonians, who 
in their siege of th<“ place had occiipi<*d the neigh¬ 
bouring island, wt'ro now cut off and blockad<*d, 
and Sjiarta now humbled herself to ask for peace. 
Th(i arrogance of the pi'Ojile blighted this jiromise; 
and as tlu' winti'r ajiproachod it became a question 
wlu'.tlu'r the whole advantage was n<*t likely to be 
lost by the escapes of the party. Deinostbenes, 
however, Avas di-vising an expedient, Avhen joined 
or rather, in fact, superseded hy ('icon fPiKONl, 
Aviio nevertln'Iess was shrewd enough not to iiKor- 
fere, j)ossibly had even had intimation of it through¬ 
out. His Ai'tolian disaster had taught him the value 
of light aud the Aveakuess of heavy anus. Land¬ 
ing at tw'o points with a force (tf which one-third 
only wen* lull-armed, by a judicious distribution 
of his troops, and chiclly by the aid of his archers 
and targeteers. he ellbctcd the achievement, then 
almost incredihle, of forcing tin; Spartans to lay 
doAvn their arms. (Thuc. iv. 2—40 ; Diod. xii. 
G1--G3.) 

'I’he glory of this success wms with the A’ulgar 
given to Cleon, y<*t Demostheiuis must have 
surely liad smue proportion of it. He was pro¬ 
bably liencefortb in general esteem, as in the 
Knights of Aristophant'S, coupled at the bead of 
the list of the city’s generals Avith the high-born 
and influential Nicias. We find him in the folloAv- 
ing year (ji, c. 424) commanding Avith Ilipiiocrates 
in the operation in the Ab'garid; possessing hiin- 
self hy a stratagem of the Jjong Walls uniting 
Megam to Nisa<‘ii, and receiving shortly the submis¬ 
sion of Nisac.'i itsedf, though hallled hy the mlvance 
of JJnisidas in tlie main d<?sign on Megani. Soon 
after, he concerted with the same colleague a grand 
attempt on Doootia. On a tixed day Ilippocrates 
was to lead the Avhole Athenian force into the 
south-eastern frontier, and occupy Deliuni, wdiile 
DemoBthenes was to land at Si[)liae, and b}' the 
aid of the democnitic party, possess himself of it 
and of Chaeroneia. Demosthenes with this view 
took forty ships to Nanpactns, and, haA'ing raised 
forces in Acuniania, sailed for Sipliac. But citlier 
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he or Hippocrates had mistaken the day; his 
arrival Avas too early, and the Boc'otians, who had 
moreover received information of the plot, were 
enabled to bring their Avhole force against Demos¬ 
thenes, and yet be in time to meet his colleagm; at 
Delium. The whole design was thus overthrown, 
and Demosthenes was further disgraced by a rc- 
{•nlse in a descent on the territory of Sicyon. 
(Thuc. iv. CG—74, 7G, 77, 89, 101; Diod. xii. 
GG—G9.) 

Ho does not reappear in history, except among the 
signatures totlie tn'aties of the tentli year, «. c. 422 
(Time. v. 19, 24), till the nineteenth, n. c. 418. (.)ii 
the arrival of the despatch from Nicias giving an ac¬ 
count of the relief of Syracuse by Gylij)})us, he Avas 
appointed Avith Eurymedon to the command of the 
reinforcements, and, w’hile the latter went at once 
to Sicily, he remained at home making the ne«*dful 
preparations. Early in the spring h(* set sail Avith 
sixty-five ships; and after some delays, how liir 
avoidable Ave cannot say, at Aegina and Corcyra, 
on the coasts of Peloponnesus and of Italy, reached 
Symeuse a little too late to prevent tin* first naval 
victory of the besieged. (Thuc. vii. IG, 17, 20, 
2G, :h, :b‘l, 85, 42.) 

The details of this concluding portion of the 
Synicnsan expedition cannot be given in a life of 
' Tiemostheiies. Ills advice, on his arrival, A\'as to 
make at once the utmost use of their own jiresent 
strength and their mieniies’ consternation, and 
tin'll at once, if they faik'd, to return. No imme¬ 
diate conclusion of the siege could be expected 
Avithont the recovery of the high ground command¬ 
ing the city, Ejiijiolae. After some nnsuecesst'ul 
attempts by day, Demosthenes devisi'd and ])ut 
into effect a plan for aii attack, Avitli the wliole 
forces, bj' night. It Avas at first signally success¬ 
ful, but tin* tide was turned by the resistance of a 
body of Boeotians, ami the victory changed to a 
disastrous defeat. Di'inosthones now counselled 
an immediate di'jiariure, either to Athens, or, if 
Nicias, avIiosc^ prolessions of greater acquaintance 
AA’itli th(‘ internal state of the besieged greatly in¬ 
fluenced his brotln'r g(*m*rnls, really had grounds 
for hope, at any nite from their pntsent unhealthy 
position to the safe and Avholesome situation of 
Thapsus. Demosthenes reasoned in vain : then 
ensued the fatal delay, the return of (iylii)[)us with 
fresh reinforci'inents, the late consent of Nicias to 
depart, and the infatuated recal of it on the eclijise 
of the moon, the first defeat and the second of 
the all-iin])ortant ships. In the lattiir engage¬ 
ment Demosthenes had the chief command, and 
retained even in the hour of disaster sufiici<*ut 
coolness to sec that the only course remaining 
Avas at once to make a fresh attempt to br(*ak 
through the blockading ships and force their 
AA’ay to sea. And he had now the voice of Nicias 
Avith him : the ann}'^ itst*lf in desperation refused. 
In the subsequent retreat by the land, Demos¬ 
thenes for some time is descriliod simply as co- 
ojKTating with Nicias, though with the separate 
command of the second and rearward division. 
This, on the sixth day, through its gn^ater expo¬ 
sure to the enemy, Avas unable to keep up with 
the other; and Demosthenes, as in his position 
Avas iiatunil, looked more to defence against the 
enemy, wdiile Nicias thought only of 8i>eody re¬ 
treat. Tlie conscif]uence was that, having fallen 
about fiA'c miles and a half behind, he Avas sur¬ 
rounded and dri\'eu into a plot of ground planted 
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with olivns, fenced nearly round witli a wall, 
■vvliere lie was exposed to the missiles of the ene¬ 
my. Here he surrendered, towards evening', on 
condition of the lives »)f his soldiers being spared. 

His own was not. In confineniont at Symcuse 
Niciiis and he were once more \mited, and were 
togi'ther n'lieved by a sjiec'dy death. Such was 
the unworthy decree of the Syracusan assembly, 
against the voice, say Diodorus and i*lutarch, of 
Hermocrates, and contrary, says Thucydides, to 
the wish of (lylippus, wlio coveted tlie glory of 
conveying the two great Atlicnian commandcjrs to 
Sparta. (Time. vii. 4‘i—b? ; Diod. xiii. 10 -:i:i; 
Pint. A7e<a,s', ‘JO-211.) Timaeiis, adds Plutjjrch, re¬ 
lated that Hermocrates contrived to apprize them of 
the d(‘cree, and that they f('ll by their own hands. 
Demosthenes may lie characterized as an unfortu¬ 
nate general. Had his fortune but eipialled his 
ability, he had achieved ptu-hajis a name greater 
than any of tlui gmierals of his timc‘. In the larg<‘- 
ness and boldiu'ss of his di'sigUrt, tlie quickiu'ss 
and justice of his insight. In? rises high above all 
his contemporaries. I n AeUdia tin* cnideiu'ss of Ins 
first essay was cruelly punislied ; in Acarnania and 
at Pylos, tliough his }irojects were even favoured 
by chance, y(‘t the jiroper result of the one in tin? 
reduction of Ambracia was pri'vmited by the jea¬ 
lousy of his allii's ; and in the other his own indi¬ 
vidual glory was stolen by tin? shameless Cleon. 
In the (h'signs against Mogara and Bo(?otia failure 
again attended him. In his conduct of tlie second 
Syracusan expedition then? is hardly one st<‘p 
which we can blame : with the exce)»tiou of the 
night attack on l'ipi[iolae, it is in fact a painful 
(ixhihition of a defeat step by step ejected over 
reason and wisdom by folly and infatuation. It 
is possibli? that with the other elements of a great 
gmienil he did not combine in a high degree that 
i?ss(*ntial n'ljuisite of moral firiiiness and com¬ 
mand : ho may too liava? berni less jiccurate in 
attending to the details of execution than he was | 
farsighted and fertile in devising the outline. Yet 
this must be doubtful: what we learn from history 
is, that to D(?niosthenes his country owed her 
supm-iority at the peace of Nicias, and to 
any rather than to him her defeat at Syracuse. 
Of his jiosition at home among the various p:uties 
of th(' state? we know little <tr ncjthing: lie aj)p(?arK 
to liave lieen of high rank : in Aristojiham s he is 
descrihed as leading the cliarge of tin? Ilippeis 
upon Cleon {liJijitilni, ‘J12), and his place in the 
play throughout seems to imply it. [A. Il.C.J 
i)EjMO'STH KNES (Arjuoo-dei'Ux), the greatest 
of the (jiri?ek orators, was the son of one Demosr 
theiies, and born in tin? Attic demos of J’ai'ani.'i. 
Kespecting the year of his birth, the statements of 
the ancients diil’er as iniicli as tfie o])inions of modern 
critics. Some of the earlier scliolars :ici]ni<‘sced in 
tin? express testimony of Dionysius of JJalicarnassns 
{I'Jjt. ml Amm. i. 4), who says that DemostlM?m*s 
was born in the year preceding the hundredth 
01ym[)iad, that is, (»1. i)D. 4, or n. t;. IllU. (Jellius 
(xv. 2b) states that Demostliem's was in his twen¬ 
ty-seventh year at tlie time when he composed his 
orations against Androtioii and TinuK-rates, which 
belong to n. <;. 355, so that the birth of I)i?mos- 
thenes would fall in «. o. 333 or 332, the latter of 
which is adopted by Clinton. (F. II. ii. p. 423, &c., 
3rd edit.) According to the account in the lives 
of the. Ten Orators (p. 345. D.) Demosthenes was 
born iti the archoiiship of Dexitheus, that is, b. l?. 
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33.5, and this statement has heen adopted by most 
modern critics, such as Decker, IJockh, Wester- 
maiin, Thirhvall, and others ; whereas some have 
endeavoured to prove that B. c. 334 was liis birth- 
ye.'ir. The opinion now most commonly received 
is, that Demosthenes was born in B. i.. 335. For 
detailed discussions on this (piestion tlie reader is 
referred to the works mentioned at the end of this 
article. 

When Demosthenes, the father, died, he left 
behind him a widow, the dauglitor of (Jylon, and 
two childivn, Demosthenes, then a boy of seven, 
and a daughter who was mily five years old. (Pint. 
Ik'iti. 4 ; Dein. c. A}ilnih. ii. p. 3.33 ; Aescliin. c. 

171 ; Hoeckh, (nrp. I/isrri/d. i, p. 434.) 
During the last moments of his lib?, tlie father had 
entrusttnl the protection of liis wili? and children 
and the can? of liis }iro])(*rty, fiartly capital and 
partly a large sword mannfactorv, to thiee guar¬ 
dians, A plmbus, a son of liis sister Demophon, a 
son of his brother, and an old friend Therijipiiles, 
on condition that the first should many the widow 
and receive with her a dowry of eighty ininae ; tlu? 
•second was to marry the daughter on her attaining 
till* age of maturiiy, and was to nxrive at once two 
tah'iits, and tlu? third was to have the interest of 
seventy minae, till Deiiiostlienes, the son, should 
eoim* of age. (Dem. o. i. pp. 31 4, 313, ii. 

31(1.) lUit the first two of the guardians did not 
comply with the stipulations made in the will, and 
all three, in spite of all the ri?m oust ranees of the 
family, united in sipiaiuh'ring and appropriating to 
tlieiuselves a great portion i»f the liaiulsoim? j»ro- 
pm-ty, which is «‘siimated at upwards of fourteen 
talents, and might I'asily have been doubled during 
the minority of Demosthenes by a prudent admi¬ 
nistration. But, as it was, tlu? firoperty gradually 
was so reduced, that wlu?n Demostlumes became 
of .'ige, his guardians liad no more than seventy 
minae, that is, only oiu? twelftli of the property 
which the father had loft. (Diuu. c. Aphth. i. pp. 
312, 33*2, 315, c. Onef. p. 3()5.) 'J’liis Bhanu?ful 
conduct of his own relative's and guardians un- 
(piestionably exercised a gn'at inlluenci? on the 
mind and chanu't(?r of Lfi'iiiostheues, for it was 
pndiably during tiiat early period that, sidl'ering a.s 
he was through the injusiice of those from xvliom 
lie li;id a right to expect protection, his strong 
f<?eliiig of right and wrong was planted and (h?- 
velofu'd in him, a feeling whicii cliaraetorizes his 
whole sulisetpient life. He was thus thrown ujion 
his own resources, and tlu? result was great self- 
reliance, independi?iice of judgment, and his ora¬ 
tory, which was the only art by which he could 
hope to get justice done to himself. 

Although Demosthenes passed his youth ;imid 
sucli troubles anil vexations, there is no reason for 
believing with Plutarch {Di m. 4). that he grew up 
neglecU'd and without any education at all. Tlie 
very fact that his guardians are accused of having 
n'fuscd to jKiy his teaclu:rs (c. Aphub. i, p. 323) 
shews that he received some kind of education, 
which is further confirmed by Demosthenes’s own 
stati'inent (i/e Conm. pp. 312, 315), though it 
cannot be supposed tliat bis education cunipris(?d 
much more than an elementary course. The many 
illustrious personages that are mentioned as his 
teachers, must be conceived to have become con¬ 
nected with him after he had attained tin? age of 
manhood. He is said to have been instructed in 
philosophy by Plato. (Pint. l)cm. 5, \'U. X OruL 
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p. 844 ; Diog. Laert, iii. 46 ; Cic. Brut. 31, Omt | 
4 ; Quintil. xiii. 2. § 22, 10. § 24 ; Gelliua, iii. j 
13.) It may be that Demosthenes knew and es¬ 
teemed Plato, but it is more than doubtful whether 
he received his instruction; and to make him, as 
some critics have done, a perfect Platonic, is cer¬ 
tainly going too far. According to some accounts 
he was instructed in oratory by Isocrates (Plut. 
Vit. X Orat. p. 844 ; Phot. liUA. p. 4.92), but this 
was a disputed point with the anci<;nts themselves, 
some of whom stated, that he was not personally 
instructed by Isocrates, ])ut only that be studied 
the T^x^V ^VTopiicrjy which Isocrates had written. 
(Plut. FH. X Oral. p. 837, Bem. 5.) The tradi¬ 
tion of Demostluujes having been a pupil of Iso¬ 
crates is, moniover, not Bup{)orted by any evidence 
derived from the onitions of Demosthenes himself, 
who speaks with contempt of the rhetorical school 
of Isocrates (c. Jxu'rin. pp. 928, 937), and an un- 
biasstid niader of th(‘ works of the two omtors 
cannot discover anj'^ direct induence of the elder 
upon the Younger on(‘, for certain words and phrase.s 
cannot assuredly taken as proofs to the contrary. 
The account that Demosthenes was instructed in 
oratory by Isjkmis (Plut. Dniu. !>, Vil. X Orat. j). 
844 ; Phot. Jii6l. p. 492), lias much more probabi¬ 
lity ; for at that time Isaeiis was the most (uninent 
orator in matters e(»nnect<‘(l with the laws of in¬ 
heritance, the very thing which Demosthenes 
needed. This aceoiint is further support'd by the 
fact, that the earliest orations of Deinoslhenes, viz. 
those against Aphobus and Onetor, bear so strong 
a resend)lancc to thoH(‘ (»f Ishcmis, that the ancients 
themselves Ixdit'ved them to have be(*n composed 
by Jsa.ens for Deimjstlienes, or that tln> latl(>r had 
writt<*n them undc'r the miidanee of the former. 
(I*Iut. Fit. A' Orat. p, 83.'t ; Lilian. Fit. Dan. p. 
3, Anfum. a.il Oral. e. Ourt. p. 87.').) We in;iy sup¬ 
pose without much In'sitation, that during the latter 
years of liis minority Demosthenes privately pre¬ 
pared himself for the itareer of sin orator, to which 
he was urged on liy liis peculiar eireumstancesno less 
than by tlie admiration lie hdt for the orators of his 
time, and that during the iirst yearsafter his attain¬ 
ing the age of manhood he availed himself of the 
instruction of Isaeus, 

Immediately after becoming of age in ii. c. 3GG, 
Demostbenes called upon his guardians to reinler 
him an account of tlieir administration of liis pro¬ 
perty ; but by intrigues they contriveil to defer 
the business for two years, which Avas perhaps less 
disagreeable to him, as he liad to prepare himself 
and to actpiire a cm-tain legal knowledge and orato¬ 
rical power before he coidd venture to come forward 
in his own cause with any hope of success. In 
the course of these two years, lioweAer, the matter 
was twice invcstigatc'd by the diactelae, and was 
decided eacli time in favour of Demosthenes. 
(Dem. c. Aphol). i. ]). 828, e. Aphoh. iii. p. 8()1.) 
At length, in the tiiird year after hi.s coming of 
age, in tJie archnusliip of Timocratos, n. r. 3>(J4 
(Dem. c. Onet. p. 888), Dcmostlienes brought his 
accusation against Ajihobus before the archon, 
reserving to himself the right to bring similar 
charges against Demophon and Tlierijipides, which, 
however, he does not ap^iear to have done (e. 
Apliob. i. p. 817; Plut. Fit. X Oral. p. 844; 
Zozini. Fit. Dan. p. 147). Aphobus was con¬ 
demned to pay a fine of ten talents. This verdict 
was obtained by Demosthenes in the face of all the 
intrigues to which Aphobus had resorted for the 
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purpose of thwarting him and involving him in a 
series of other law-suits (c. Aphdb. p. 862). The 
extant orations of Demosthenes against Apho¬ 
bus, who endeavoured to prevent his taking 
possession of his property, refer to these transac¬ 
tions. Demosthenes had thus gained a signal 
victory over his enemies, notwithstanding all the 
extraordinary disadvantages under which he la- 
l)oured, for his physical constitution was weak, and 
his organ of speech deficient—whence, probably, he 
derived the nickname of ^droKos, the delicate 
youth, or the stammerer,—and it was only owing 
to the most unwearied and persevering exertions 
that he succeeded in overcoming and removing the 
obstacles which nature had placed in his way. 
These exertions were probably made by him after 
he had arrived at the age of manhood. In this 
manner, and by speaking in various civil cases, 
he prepared himself for the career of a political 
orator and statesman. It is very doubtful whether 
Demosthenes, like some of his predecessors, engaged 
also in teaching rhetoric, as some of his Greek bio- 
gni pliers assert. 

The suit against Aphobus had made Meidias a 
formidable and implacable enemy of Deniostlienes 
(Dem. r. Apho(>. ii. p. 840, c. Mad. p. 53.9, &c.), 
and the danger to wliich he thus biicaine exposed 
was the more fearful, since except his personal 
jiowers and virtmis he had nothing to ojipose to 
Meidias, who was the most active memb«*r of a 
coterie, Avhieh, although yet without any definite 
political tendency, was prt'jiaring the ruin of the 
n'publie liy violating its laws and sacrificing its 
resources to piu’sonal and selfish interests. The 
first acts of open liostility Avere committed in Jt. r. 
3(11. Avhen Meidias forced his way into the lioase 
of Demosthenes and iiasulted the members of liis 
family. This led Demosthenes to bring against 
j him the action of KaKTfyupia., and when Meidias 
after his eomlernnation did not fulfil liis obligations, 
DemostheiH's brought against liini a Stxt? 4^ov\r]s. 
(l)oni. c. Mi id. p. 541), &e.) Meidias found means 
to pre\ent any decision being given for a period of 
eight Altars, and at leiigtli, in n. ('. 354, he liad an 
opportnnity to take revenge upon Demostbenes, 
Avlio had in that year voluntarily undertaken the 
choregia. Meidias not only endeavoured in all 
j)o.ssiblo Avays to prevent Demosthenes from dis¬ 
charging his office in its proper form, but attacked 
him with open violence during the celebi'ation of 
the great Diunysia. (Dem. c.Meid. p. 518.) yuch 
an act committed before the eyes of the people 
demanded reparation, and Demosthenes brought an 
action against liim. Diiblie ojiinion condemned 
Meidias, and it was in \"aiii that he made all pos¬ 
sible efforts to intimidate Demosthenes, Avho re¬ 
mained firm in spite of all his enemy’s machinations, 
until at length, when an amicable arrangement was 
prn])osed, Demosthenes accejited it, and Avithdrew 
his accusation. It is said that he receiA’^ed from 
Meidias the sum of thirty minae. (Dlut. Dem. 12; 
Ac.schin. c. Clcsiph. g 52.) I’he reason why De¬ 
mosthenes withdrew his accusation was in all pro¬ 
bability his fear of the powerful party of which 
Middias aauis the leader; liis accepting the sum of 
thirty minae, which, liowcver, can scarcely bo 
treated as an authentic fiict(Isid. Epist.iv. 205), has 
been looked njion as an illegal act, and has been 
brought forAvard as a proof that Demosthenes was 
accessible to bribes. But the law which forbade tho 
dropping of a public accusation (Dem. c. Meid. p. 529 ) 
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does not appear to have been always strictly observ¬ 
ed, as it was merely intended to prevent frivolous 
and unfounded accusiitinns. If, on tl\e other hand, 
Demosthenes did receive the thirty minae, it docs 
not follow that it was a bribe, for that sum may 
have been required of him as a fine for dropping his 
accusation against Meidias, or Demosthenes may 
have regarded that sum as a satisfactory acknow¬ 
ledgement of the guilt of his enemy. This affair 
belongs to the year n. c. in which also the 
extant oration against Meidias was writtmi, but as 
Demosthenes did tiot follow up the suit, the oration 
was left in its present unfinislied state. 

Demosthenes had some years before this event 
come forward as a speaker in the public assembly, 
for in B. c. 3.5o he had delivered the orations 
against Leptines and Amlrotion (Diotiys. Kp. 
ad A mm. i. 4), and in ii. o. the oration 

against Timocrates. Tin; gem'ral esteem which 
Demosthenes enjoyed as early as that time is 
sufficiently attested by tlie fact, that in B. r, 
3.)4, in spite of all the intrigues of Meidias, he 
was confinni'd in the dignity of /3 ouA.€ut?;v, to 
which he liad been elected by lot (Dem. Mcil. 
p. 5.'’)l), and that in the year following lie con¬ 
ducted, in the capacity of architheoros, the usual 
theoria, which the state of Athens sent to the fes¬ 
tival of the. Nenu'an Zt'us (c. Mvid. )). .'i.VJ). The I 
active part he took in public affairs is further 
attested by the orations wiiich belong to this pc'riod; 
in B. c. he spoke against the projected expedi¬ 
tion to Euboea, though without success, and he 
himself .afterwards joined in it under Ehocion. 
(|)(!m. (/e p. ad, e. d/c/W. p, aafk) In the 

satru' y(‘ar he delivered the oration ire/d rrw.ujuoptwe, 
in which he succc'ssfiilly dissuaded the Atheniaiis 
from their foolish scheme of undertaking a war 
against P(‘rsia (Dem. dr HIhxI. lib. p. l.O’J), and in 
B. c. .‘Jaa he spoke for tin* ]\l(*galopolluins (vnip 
M67a\o7roAiTtt>e), and opposed the Spartans, who 
had solicited the aid of Alliens to reduce' Megalo¬ 
polis. 

'riie one hundn'd and sixth Olympiad, or the 
periofl from n. Jlad, is the b(‘giiniing of the careeT 
of Demosthenes as one of the h-ading statesmen of, 
Athens, and henceforth the history of his life is 
closely mixed up with tlial of his c.ountry; for 
tliere is no question affecting tin* puhlic good 
in which fu! did not take* tlie most active part, and 
support with all the power of liis teratory what lie 
considered right and benofieial to the sfat.<\ King 
J’hili[) of Macedonia had commenced in B. c. oou 
his encroachments upon the posse.ssioiis of Athens 
ill tlie nortli of the Aegean, and he had taki'ii jms- 
session of the towns of Amphipolis, I’vilna, l*oti- 
daea, ami Metlmne, During those proceediiig.s he 
liad contrivml to keep tin? Athenians at a distance, 
to deceive them and keep them in good humour by 
delusions and apparcmtly favimrahle i»romisi\s. 
Demosthenes was not, indeed, the only man who 
saw that these proceedings wen^ merely a prelude 
to greater things, and that unless the king was 
checked, he would .attemiit the subjugation, not 
only of Athens but of all (Ireece; but Demos¬ 
thenes was the only person who had the honesty 
and the courage openly to I'xpress bis opinions, 
and to call upon the Greeks to unite their strength 
against the common foe. lli.s patriotic feelings 
and convictions against Macedonian aggrandize¬ 
ment are the groundwork of his Ifiiilijipic.s, a scries 
of the most splendid and spirited orations. They 
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did not, it is true, produce the desired results, but 
the fault was not his, and the cause of their failure 
must be sought in the state of general dissolution 
in the Greek republics at the time; for while 
Philip occupied his threatening position, the Pho- 
I cians were engaged in a war for life and death 
with the Thebans; the states of Peloponnesus 
looked upon one another with mistrust and hatred, 
and it w.as only with great difficulty that Athens 
could maintain a shadow of its former supremacy. 
The Athenians themselves, as Demosthenes says, 
wiire indolent, even when th<\y knew what ought 
to be done; they could not rouse themselves to an 
energetic opposition; tludr mi‘.asiires were in most 
case.s only half measures; they never acted at the 
right time, and indulged in spending the treasures 
of the republic upon costly pomps and festivities, 
instead of employing them as means to ward olf 
the. danger that was gathering like a storm at a 
distance. 'J’his disjiositioii was, moreover, fostered 
by the ruling party at Atlu'us. It was further an 
unfortunate circumstance for Atliens that, although 
she had sonu' able gimerals, yet she had no military 
genius of the first order to lead her forees jigaiiist 
the Macedonian, ami make head against him. It 
was only on one occasion, in B. c. 3.1.'!, that the 
Athenians gained di'cided advantages by a diver- 
sioi: of their ileet, which prevented IMiili}) passing 
Thermopylae during the war between the Phocians 
and Thebans. Ibit a report of Philip’s illness and 
death soon made room lor the old apatliy, and the 
good-will of those who would have acted with 
spirit w'as paralyzed by tlie entin^ absence of any 
definite plan in the war against Macedonia, al¬ 
though the iKTessity of such a plan had been 
pointed out, and proposals had been made for it by 
Demosthenes in his first Philippic, which was 
spoken in B. c. Pliilip’s attack upon Olyiithus 

in B. e. which lenninated in the vear follow¬ 
ing with th(! con([Ut‘st of tin* jihiee, deprived the 
.Vlhi'nians of their last stronghold in the north. 
At the request of several emhas.sies from the Olyn- 
thians, and on the impressive exhortation of i)e- 
luoslheiies in iii.s throe Glyrithiac orations, the 
Ath<-nians liad imh'ed made considerable eil'orts to 
saveOlynthus (Dem. dr /uds. Lr(i. p. 4'J(); Dionys. 
/v/;. ad A mm. i. !)), but their operations were 
thwarted in the end by a treacherous plot which 
was formed at Olyntlius itself, and the town fell 
into the hands of Philip. 

'I'lic next event in wliioh Demosthenes took an 
active part is tin; peace witli Philip, which from 
its originator is called tin- peaei' of Philocrates, and 
is line of the most obscure points in the history of 
Demo.sthenes and of Athens, since none of tlie his¬ 
torians whose works are extant enter into the 
details of tlie subject. Our only sources of infor¬ 
mation are the orations of Deinosthimes and Aes- 
chineson the einhas.sy (vrepi TrapoTrpfrr&elasJ, which 
contain stateini'iils so much at variance and so 
contradictory, tliat it is next to impossible to come 
to any certain conclusions, althnugli. if we consider 
the ciiuraeters of the two orators, the authority of 
Demosthenes is euliUod to higlier credit than that 
of JVescirnies. 'I'lie former may, to some extent, 
have been labouring under a delusion, but Ae&- 
chines had the intention to deci'ive. The following 
p.articularK, however, may be looked upon as well 
esUiblislied. During the Olynthian war, Philip 
had expressed his willingness to conclude a peace 
and alliance with Athens, and the Atlnmians, who 
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were tired of the war and unable to form a coali¬ 
tion against the king, had accepted the proposal. 
Philocratcs accordijigly advised the Athenians to 
commence negotiations and to send an embassy to 
Philip. Demosthenes supported tlie plan, and 
Philocrate.H, Aeschines, and Demosthenes were 
among the ambassadors who went to the king. 
The transactions with Philip are not quite clear, 
though they must have referred to tins IMiocians 
and Thebans also, for tlui Phocians were allied 
with Athens, and the Athenian amliassadors pro¬ 
bably r?jnnanded that the Phocians should be in¬ 
cluded in the treaty of peace and alliance between 
Macedonia and Athens. Hut this was more than 
Philip was inclined to agree to, since he had 
already resolved upon th(! d(^struction of the Pho¬ 
cians. It is, therefore, very probable that he may 
have qniet(Ml the ambassadors by vague promises, 
and have declined to comply with their demand 
under the preUixt that he could not make a public 
declaration in favour of the I*hocians on account of 
his relation tf» the, Thessalians and 'riudums. After 
the return of the ambassadors to Athens, the peace 
was discussed in two successive assemblies of the 
people, and it was at h-ngth sanctioned and sworn 
to by an oath to the king’s ambassadors. Aeschines 
censures Demosthenes for having hurried the con¬ 
clusion of this peace so unu h, tliat the Athenians 
did not even wait f(»r the arrival of tin* deputies of 
th(>ir allies, who had be(*n invited, .and the eoiitra- 
dietory manner in which Demosthenes himself (</c 
Fdh, Lctj, p. .‘Mti, f/c Cornu, p, “J.'ki) sjieaks of tin; 
matter seems indeed to east some snsjncion upon 
him ; hut tlx* canw* of Demosthenes’s acting as ho did 
may have been the vague manner in which Phili|» 
had expressed himself in regard to the Plx»cians. At 
;my rate, however, quick decision was absolutely 
necehsary, since Philiyt was in tlie meantime making 
war iqton (lersobleptes, a king of 'rhrac(*, and 
sinop, in spite of his pr<»mises to spare the posses¬ 
sions of Athens in the Clhersonesits, lx? might easily 
have be(*n tempted to str(*tch out his luuxls after 
them; in order to prevent this, it was necessary that 
Philip, as soon ns possible, shoidd take his o:itli to 
the treaty of peace and alliance with Athens. It 
was on this occasion that the treacherous designs of 
Aeschines and his ])arty became manifest, for Jiot- 
withstatxling ihe urgent admonitions of Demos¬ 
thenes not to lose iiny time, the tunbassy to receive 
the king's oatli {^irl toOs (Ipxouv), of which Imth 
Aeschines and Demosthem^s weni again members 
(the statement in the article Aks( iiiXEis, p. 117, 
that Demosthenes was not one of the ainbasBadors, 
must I)e corrected: see Newman in t\u' C/as.'iiral 
d/«.ve//7«, vol. i. p. M/i), set out with a slowness 
as if th(‘re had been m> danger whatever, and in¬ 
stead of tjdting the shortest road to M.U'edonia by 
sea, the ambassadors travelled by land. On their 
arrival in M.icedonia they quietly waited till IMiilip 
returned from Thrace. Nearly three months {)a^s(‘d 
away in this manner, and wlien at length J’hilip 
arrived, he deferred taking liis oath until he had 
conqtleted his preparations against the Phocians. 
Accompanied by the Athenian .ambassadors, he 
then inarched into d’hessaly, mid it Avns not till his 
arrival at Pherae that he took his oath to the 
treaty, from which he now excluded the Phocians. 
When the ambassadors arrived at Athens, Demos¬ 
thenes immediately and boldly denounced the 
treachery of his colleagues in the embassy; but in 
vain. Aeschines succeeded in allaying tlx* fears of 
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the people, and persuaded them quietly to wait for 
the issue of the events. Philip in the meantime 
passed Thermopylae, and the fate of Phocis was 
decided without a blow. The king was now ad¬ 
mitted as a member of the Amphictyonic league, 
and the Athenians, who had allowed themselves to 
act the part of mere spectators during those jiro- 
ceediiigs, w^ere now unable to do anything, but still 
they ventured to express their indignation at the 
king's conduct by refusing their sanction to his 
becoming a member of the Amphictyonic league. 
The mischief, however, was done, and in onler 
to prevent still more serious consequences, Demos¬ 
thenes, in u. c. .‘Db‘, delivered his oration “on the 
peace” (irtpi e/privTjs), and the people gave way. 

From this time* forward the two political parties 
are fully developed, ami openly act against each 
otlier ; the p.'irty or ratlxw the faction to which 
Ai*schiiies belonged, was bribed by Philip to op¬ 
pose the tnx! patriots, who were headed by De¬ 
mosthenes. lie was assisted in his great work by 
such able men as Lycurgus, Hjqierides, Polyenctiis, 
lleg(!sippus, and others, and being supported by 
his contid(*nce in tlx; good cause, Jx; soon readied 
the highest point in liis care(*r as a statesman and 
onitor. 'J’lie basis of his {lowiir and inlliience was 
tlx* people’s conviction of his incorruptible love of 
justice and of his pare and enthusiastic love of his 
country. This conviction manifested itself dearly 
in the, venge:ince which tlie peojile took upon the 
treacherous Philocnib's. (Aescliin. c. Ctesipk. 
79.) Hut this admiration and reverence for real 
and virtuous greatness soon c()ol(*d, and it was in 
vain that Deniostlienes endeavoured to place the 
other nx*n who Inul betrayed tlieir country to J’lii- 
lip in their <*nibassy to him, in the same light as 
JMiilocrates (Dem. tie Fula. Lvp. p. il7()), for the 
people were unwilling to sacritice more than the 
one man, whom the Macedonian party itself had 
given np in order to save llx^ rest. It was un¬ 
doubtedly owing to the inllix*nce of this party that 
Ai'sdiines, when after a long d(*lay be consented 
to r(*nder an account of his conduct during the 
emlKissy, n. c. .‘14^1, escap(*d punisiimenl, notwith¬ 
standing the vehement attacks of Demosthenes in 
the written oration irept TrapaTrpeafieias. [Aks- 
cniNEs, p. 3H.J 

In the mean tinu* Philip followed np his plans 
for the reduction of (Insico. With a ^iew of drii.w- 
ing the Pdojumnesians into his interesis, he tried 
to win the contideiice of the Argives and Messe- 
nians, who were then perilled by SparUi; he even 
sent them subsidies and threatened t^parUi Avith an 
attack. (Dem. Fhil. ii. p. 09.) Sparta did not 
venture to olli*r any resistance, and the Athenians, 
who were .allied W'ith Sparta, felt unable to do any¬ 
thing more than send ambassadors to Peloponne¬ 
sus, among Avhom was Demosthenes, to draw the 
PelopoiinesiaiiK away from the Maci'donian, and to 
caution them .against his intrigues. (Dem. Fhilip. 
ii. p. 70, Ac.) In consequence of these proceed¬ 
ings, ambassadors from I'hilip and tlie Peloponne¬ 
sians met at Athens to complain of the Atlienians 
favouring the amhitious schemes of SparUi, wiiich 
.aimed at suppressing the freedom of the peninsula, 
and to demand an explaii.ation of their conduct. 
The Macedonian jiarty at Athens, of course, sui>- 
ported thoho complaints ; their endeavours to dis¬ 
guise Philip’s real intentions and to represent them 
to the people in a favourable light, altbrded an 
opportunity for Demosthenes, when the answer to 
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be sent to the king was discussed in the asscmhl}’^, 
B. c. .‘J44, to place in his second Philippic the pro¬ 
ceedings and designs of the king and his Athe¬ 
nian friends in tlnnr true light. The answer whicli 
the Athenians sent to Philip was probably not 
V(>ry satisfactory to him, for he immediately sent 
another embassy to Atlums, headed by Python, 
with proposals for a modilication of the late pc^jwe, 
although he subsequently denied having given to 
I’ython any authority for such proposals. (Dcm. 
da //(iloncs. p. 111.) 

Philip had for some time been engaged in 
the formation of a navy, and the apprehensions 
which tlie Athenians entertained oji that score 
were but too soon justified; for no sooner were 
his preparations com])leted, than he took possession 
of the island of Halonesus, which belongiid to 
Athens, 'I’lie Atlumians sent ati embassy to claim 
the island back ; but Phili}», who had bmnd it in 
the hands of pirates, d(mi(‘il that the Atlienians 
had any right to claim it, but at the same time he 
olfered to make them a jnesent of the island, if 
they would rennve it tas such. On the return ot 
the ambassadors to Athens in n.<:. 343, the oration 
(Ui Halonesus (7re/u'AAoj'TjfTou) was delivered. It 
is lisnally printed among tin* orations of .Demos¬ 
thenes, i)nt beh)ngs in all probability to IIeg«*sij»- 
]ins. This and otluu* similar acts of aggression, 
which at length opened the eyes of the Athenians, 
roused them once morii to vigorous and energetic 
measures, in spite of the elforts of tin* Macedonian 
})arty to k(‘e[) the people quiet. Embassies were 
sent to Acaniania and I’eloponnesus to counteract 
Philip’s schemes in those (juarters {lh:m. J*hiL iii. 
]). 1-h), and his expedition into 'J'hrace, by Avhich 
the Chersonesns was threatened, called forth an 
energetic dcmojtstration of the, Atlienians utuler 
Diopeithes, Tlie complaints which JMiilip tium 
mad(! roused Demosthemis, in n, c. 34-, to his 
))OWerl’nl oration irepl rwp &> Xeppoj'riir^', and to 
his tliird Philippic, in which he descrilies the 
king’s fiiitlilessness in the most glaring colours, 
a.ml exhorts his countrymen to unite and resist 
the treacherous aggressor. Soon after this, the ty¬ 
rants whom Philip had established in Enhoea were 
exjjelled through the intlnenci* and assistance, of 
Ikmiosthenes (Dem. de f 'o-o//. }>. ‘jr>4) ; but it was 
not till B. 0. 341, when Philip laid siege to I’erin- 
thus and attacked Py/antimn, that tlu* !ong-sup- 
pressiid indignation of the Athenians burst lorth. 
The peace with Philip was now declared violated 
(n, c. 34b); a fleet was sent to relieve Byzantium 
(Plat. rhoc. 14), and Philip was compelled to 
witlnb-aw without having accomplished anything. 
Demostiienes was tin; soul of all these energetic 
measuies. He had proposed, as (-ally as the Dlyn- 
tliiaii w'ar, to apply the theoricon to defray the 
expens(iB of the military omlertakings of Athens 
(Dem. Olifnth. iii. p. 31); but it was n«)t till Phi¬ 
lip's attack upon Byzantium tliat be succeeded in 
carrying a decree to this effect. (Dionys. 7v/;. (ul 
A mm. i. 11.) By his law concerning the trienirchy 
{v6fios Tpn)papxnc6s)f lie further regulated the 
symmoriaii on a new and more equiUible footing. 
(Dem. da Caron, p. ’2()(), &c.) He thus at once 
gave a fresh impulse to the maritime power and 
enterprise of Athens, b. c. 340. 

Philip now assumed the appearance of giving 
himself no further concern about the affairs of 
(Treeco. JIc carried on war with his northern 
neighbours, and left it to his hirelings to prepare 
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the last stroke at the independence of Greece. He 
calcidated well; for when in the spring of B.n. 340 
the Ainphictyons assembled at Didplii, Aeschines, 
who was present as jiylagoras, effected a decree 
against the Locrians of Amphissa for having un¬ 
lawfully occupied a district of sacred land. The 
Amphissaeans rose against this di>cree, and the 
Ainphictyons summoned an extraordinary meeting 
to deliberate on the punishment to be intlicted 
upon Amphissa. Demosthenes foresaw and fore¬ 
told the unfortunate consetjiiences of a war of the 
Anijihictyons, and he succeeded at least in persuad¬ 
ing the Atlienians not to send any deputies to tlmt 
extraordinary meeting. {Dcm. da Co run. p. 
Aescliin. c. Clasipk. § 12.0, Ac.) 'J’lie Ainphictyons 
however deertu'd war against Amphissa, and tin; 
command of the Aiupliictyonic army was given to 
(Oittyplius, an Arcadian; hut the exjiedilion fiiiled 
from want of spirit and energy among those who 
took part in it. (Dem. da Coram. p. 277 ) The 
conseipicnce was, that in B. c. 330, at the iu!xt 
Oldinary meeting of the Amphictyons, king Ifiilip 
was appointed chief commander of the Ampliictyo- 
nic army. 'J'his was the very thing which he bad 
been looking for. With tlie appearance of justice 
on his side, he now had an opportunity of estahlisli- 
ing himself with an arnu'd force in the very heart of 
(in‘ec(i. He set out vvillioiit delay, and wdien tin? 
Athenians received tlie lucws of his having taken 
possession of J'llatea, they were, thrown into the 
deepest consternation. Demosthenes alone did not 
give up all hopes, and he once nioii! roused his 
countrymen by bringing about an alliance' betw'eeii 
Athens and Tlu'hes. 'J'lie 'J'lu'hans liad formerly 
been favoured by Bliilip, but his suhscciuent neg¬ 
lect of them had elfaced the recollection of it,; 
and they now clearly saw that the fall ol Athe-us 
would inevitably he followi'd by tlu'ir own ruin. 
They had before opposed the war of the Amphic- 
tyons, and when Pliilip now called u])on tliem to 
allow his army to imircli through tlu'ir territory or 
to join him in his exjjedilion against Atlums, they 
indignantly rejected all his liandsomo piojiosals, 
and threw themsi'lves into tlic! open arms of the 
Athenians. (Dem. f/c (.Wo//. }). 209, Ac.) 'J’his 
was the last grand effort against the growing jiower 
of Macedonia; hut the battle of (.Jlnun-oueia, on 
the 7th of Metag(;itnion, n. e. 33ff, put an end to 
the independence of Greece. 'J'li(>be.s paid dearly 
for its resistance, and Athens, which expiicted a 
similar fate, resolved at least to poi'ish in a glorious 
struggle. 'J'lie most prodigious efforts were imule 
to meet the enemy; but Jffiilip unexpectedly offered 
to coiicluile peace on tolerable terms, which it 
would have been madness to reject, for Athens 
thus had an opportunity of at least securing its 
existence and a shadow of its former independence. 

'Ilie period which now followed could not be 
otherwises than painful and gloomy to J>emoslhene8, 
for the evil might have been avm-ted had his ad¬ 
vice been followed in time, 'i'he catastrophe of 
Chaeronoia miglit indeed to some extent be re¬ 
garded as his work; but the people were too ge- 
iK'rous and too well convinced of the purity of his 
intentions, as we'll as of the necessity of acting as Ik^ 
had uctetd, tei make him re'sponsible feir the unfor¬ 
tunate conseepicnces of the war with I’hilip. It 
was, on the cemtrary, one eif the most gleirienis 
acknovvledgmemts of his merits that he could have 
received, that he was requested tei de;livcr the fu* 
ueral oration iqeon those who had fallen at (.’haero- 
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neia, and that the funeral feast was celebrated in 
his house. (Dem. de Coron. p. &c.) But the 
fury of the Macedonian party and of his personal 
enemies gave full vent to itself; they made all 
possible efforts to humble or annihilate the man 
who had brought about the alliance with Thebes, 
and Athens to the verge of destruction. Accusa¬ 
tions were brought against him day after day, and 
at first the most notorious sycophants, such as 
Sosicles, Diondas, MelaiUhus, Aristogeiton, and 
others, were employed by his enemies to crush 
liim (Dem. de Coron. p. lilO) ; but the more noto¬ 
rious they wen?, the; easier was it for Demosthenes 
to unmask them befon; the people. But matters 
soon began to assume a more dangerous aspect 
when Aeschines, the licad of the Macedonian party, 
arid the most iinplucjible opponent of Demosthenes, 
came forward against him. An opjjortunity offered 
soon after the batth; of ('haeroneiii, when Ctesiphon 
j)roposed t(» reward Demostlumes with a gohlen 
crown for the conduct he had shewn during his 
public career, and more especially for the patriotic 
disinterestedness with which he had acted during 
tin* preparations which the Athenians made after 
th<‘ battle of (Ihaennieia, when JMiilip was expected 
at the gates. (Dem. dc(\>roH. p.Aeschines 
attacked Ctesiphmi for the proposal, and tried to 
sh(‘w tliat it was not only made in an illegal form, 
])iit that the conduct of Demostlumes did not give 
him any claim to the pulilic gratitude and such a 
distinction. This attack, ijowever, was not aimed 
HtCU(!siplion,wlio was too insignitieant a p<‘rson, but 
at Demosthenes, and tlu> latter took u{> the gaunt¬ 
let with the gn'ater readiiu'ss, as he now had an 
opportunity of justifying his wliole political conduct 
before liis countrymen, lieasous which are un¬ 
known to us delayed the decision of the question 
for a number of years, and it was not till n. f. ib’tb 
(Tint. y>cw. 21) that tlu' trial was prtici'eded with. 
Demosthenes on that occasion delivered his oration 
on the crown (rrepl aTf(\idvov). /\e.schines did not 
obtfiin the. fifth pai’t of the votes, and was (d)liged 
to quit Athens and spend the remainder of his life 
abroad. All (Ireece had lieen looking forward 
with th(‘ most intense interest to tin* issiu^ of this 
contest, though few can have enterbiined any doubt 
as to which vvould carry tlie victory. 'I’lie oi-ation 
on the crown was, in all pndiability, like that of 
Ar^schines against Ctesiphon, revised and alteivd 
at a later period. 

(Ireece had in the mean time been shaken by 
new storms. The death ot I’hilij), in n. t:. .'{Jib, 
had revived among tliedreeks the hope of shaking 
off the Macedonian yoki*. All (Jreece rose, and 
especially Atliens, where Demosthenes, although 
weighed down by rlomesiic griid', was the first 
joyfully to proclaim the tidings of the king’s death, 
to call uyron the tJreeks to unite their strength 
against Macrulonia, and to form new conm‘»ions in 
Asia. (Blut. Ih'Vi. 2J{; .Aeschiii, c. C/rsif>li. Jfil; 
Diod. xvii. 8.) But tin* sudden appearanee of 
young Alexander witli an army ready to fight, 
damped the enthusiasm, and Athens sent an em¬ 
bassy to him to su(? for {)eaee. Deiuostlicues was 
one of the .ambassadors, hut his feelings .against 
the Macedoniiins were so strong, that he would 
rather expose himself to the ridicule of Ins eiimuies 
by returning after having gone half wa 3 % than act 
the p.art of a suppliant before the youthful king. 
(I'lut. I)nn. 2.‘f; Aeschin. c. (^ies/ph. ^ Ifil.) But 
no sooner had Alexander set out for the north to 
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chastise the rebellious neighbours of Macedonia, 
than a fivlse report of liis death called forth another 
insurrection of the Gretsks. Thebes, which had 
suffered most severely, was foremost; but the in¬ 
surrection spre.ad over Arcadia, Argos, Elis, and 
Athens. However, with the exception of Thebes, 
there was no energy anywhere. Demosthenes 
carried indeed a decree tliat succours should he 
sent to Thebes, hut no efforts were made, and De¬ 
mosthenes alone, and at his own expense, sent a 
supply of arms. (Diod. xvii. 8.) The second sud¬ 
den arrival of Alexander, and liis destruction of 
Thebes, in n. c. Jlll.a, put an end to all further 
attempts of tin* Greeks. Athens submitted to ne¬ 
cessity, and sent Demadcs to the king as medi.ator. 
Alexander demanded that the leaders of the jiopu- 
lar jiarty, and among them Demosthenes, should 
lie delivmard up to him; but he yielded to the in- 
tre.aties of tin; Athenians, and did not persist in 
his dem<and. 

Alexander’s dep.arture for Asia is the beginning 
of a period of gloomy tranquillity for Greece ; hut 
part}' h.atred continued in secret, and it required 
only some spark from without to make it bla/.e 
forth again in nndiminished fury. This spurk 
came from Ilarpalus, who had Ixieii left by Alex¬ 
ander at nahylon, while tlu* king proceedi'd to 
India. When Alexander had reaelu'd the eastern¬ 
most point of his expedition, Ilarpalus with the 
tre.isures entrusted to his care, and with (iOOO 
UK'rcenaries, tiinl from Babylon and came to Greece. 
In n. o. 825 he arrived .at Athens, and yiurchased 
tlu* protection of the city by distributing his gold 
among the most intliu'ntial dcmagogiuis. The 
reception of such an optm rebel could not be viewed 
by the M.aeetlonian Jiarty otluu’wise than as an act 
of h<»sti]ity towards Macedonia itself; and it was 
yirobably .at the in.stigation of that party, that 
Antipater, tlu* regent of Macedonia., and Olympias 
called upon the Atlicnians to deliver iij) tin* reliel 
and the money they had reci'ived of him, and to 
put to trial tliose who had accepted liis brib(*s. 
Ilarpalus w.as allowed to escape, but the investiga¬ 
tion coiieerniiig those who had bec'ii bi-ibed by bim 
was instituted, and Demosthenes was among the 
]M-rsons suspected of the crime. 'J’lie uccounts 
of his conduct during the presence of Ilarpalus at 
Athens are so confused, that it is almost impossible 
to arrive at a certain conclusion. Theopompus 
(<(}>. ChU. Ijcm. 25, conqi. VU. X Orat. p. blfi) 
and Deinarebus in his oration against Demosthenes 
stat*!, that Demosthenes did sucept the bribes of 
Ilarpalus; but Pausaiiias (ii. 88. § 4) expressly 
ac(|uits bim of the crime. Tlu; authority of his 
accu.sers, however, is very (inestioiialile, for in the 
first jdace they do not agree in the detail of their 
staieiiu'iits, and si'cmidly, if vva; consider the con¬ 
duct of Demosthenes throughout the disputes about 
Ilarpalus, if we remember that be ojiposed the re¬ 
ception of the rebel, and tliat he voluntarily of- 
fcH'd bimsclf to be tried, we must own that it is 
at least highly innindialile that he should have 
been guilty of eommon bribery, and that it was 
not bis guilt which caused his condemnation, but 
the iiuplacahle hatrc'd of the Macedonian party, 
which I'agerlv sci/.i-d this favourable opportunity 
to rid itself of its most formidable opponent, who 
was .at that time abandoned by his own friends 
from sheer timidity. Demosthenes defended him¬ 
self in .an onitioii which Atlienaeus (xiii. p.5fi2) calls 
TTcpi Tou and which is probably the same 
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as the one referred to by others under the title of 
AiroKoyla twv Swpwv. (Dionys. de Adinir. vi die, 
Dem. .57, Ep.adAmm. i. 12.) But Demosthenes 
Wcas declared guilty, and thrown into prison, from 
which however he escaped, apparently with the 
connivance of the Athenian magistrates. (Pint. 
l)ein. 2(), Vit. X Oral. p. 84G ; Anonym. De- 
mostk, p. 1.58.) Demosthenes quitted his country, 
and resided pjirtly at Troezene and partly in Aegi- 
nji, looking daily, it is said, across the sea towards 
his beloved native land. 

But his exile did not last long, for in b. c. 32.3 
Alexander died, and the nows of his death was 
the watchword for a fresh rise of the (Ireeks. which 
was organized by the Athenians, and under the 
vigorous management of Leosthenes it soon as¬ 
sumed a dangerous aspect for Macedonia. (Diod. 
xviii. 10.) DemostlKMUis, although still living in 
exile, joiiK'd of his own accord the embassies 
which wei‘(! sent by the Athenians to the «>ther 
Greek states, and he roused them to .a fnisb strug¬ 
gle for liberty by the hre of his oratory. Such a 
devotediK'ss to tlui interests of his ungrateful coun¬ 
try disarmed the hatred of his enemies. A decree 
of the people was passed on the proposal of Demon, 
a relative of Demosthenes, by which he was so¬ 
lemnly i-ecalled from his exile. A trireme was 
8 (‘nt to A(‘gina to fetch him, and liis progress from 
I’oiraeeijs to tin* city was a glorious triumph ; it 
was the happiest day of his life. (Pint. Ih-ni. 27, 
17/. A' Oral. p. 8I(); .lustin, xiii. b.) The mili¬ 
tary operations of the (dn'eks and their success at 
this time, seemed to justify the most sanguine ex- 
pectjitions, for the army of the united Greeks had 
iulvanced as far tis 'J'hesf,aly, and besieged Anti- 
pat(‘r at liitmia. But this was the turning point; 
for iilthough, even after the fall of la'osthem's, the 
Greeks snee(‘eded in destroying the ariny of Ij(!(»n- 
natUB, which came to tlu^ assistance of Anlipater, 
yet they lost, in n. c. 322, the biitth; of Granon. 
This defeat alom? would not itideed have decid<*d 
the contest, had not the zeal of the Greeks gradu¬ 
ally cooled, .and luul not several d<‘tachments of the 
allied army withdrawn. Antipater availed hiinself 
of this contemj)tibl(‘ disposition among the Greeks, 
and oll'ered peace, though he was cunning enough 
to negotiate only with ('acli state separately. Thus 
the cause of Greece was forsaken by one state 
.after .■mother, until in the end the .Vtheni.'ns were 
left Jilom; to contend with Antipater, it would 
have betm folly to coutimie their resistance single- 
liaiided, and they accordingly made* jx-aee with 
Antipater on his own terms. All liis stipulations 
were complied with, except the one which tle- 
mandtid the stirrondtT of the popnhir leaders of the 
Athenian people. Wlien Antip:iter and Cratems 
thereupon marched towards Athens, Demosthenes 
and his friends took to Ihght, and, on the ])r()posal 
of Demades, the Athenians sentenced them to 
death. Demosthenes liad gone to Calau^i!^ and 
had taken refuge then; in the tenqde of Poseidon. 
AVhen Archias, who limited up the fugitives every- 
Avhere, arrived, Demosthenes, who was summoned 
to follow him to Aniijiater, took poison, which Itc 
had been keeping about his person for some time, 
and died in the temple of Poseidon, on the lOth of 
Pyaniipsion, u. c. 322. (Pint. Dcm. 21), Vit. X 
Oral. p. 84f); Lucian, Enmni. Dam. 4.3, &c.) 

Thus terminated the career of a man who has 
been ranked by persons of all ages among the 
greatest and noblest spirits of antiquity; and this 
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fame will remain undiminished so long as sterling 
sentiments and principles and a consistent conduct 
through life are regarded as the standard by which 
a man's worth is measured, and not simply the suc¬ 
cess—so often merely dependent upon circumstances 
—by which his exertions are crowned. The very 
calumnies which have been heaped upon Demos¬ 
thenes by his enemies and detractors more extra¬ 
vagantly than upon any other man—the coarse 
and complicated web of lies which was devised by 
Aeschines, and in which he hiinself was caught, 
and Lastly, the odious insinuations of Theopompus, 
the historian, which are credulously repeated by 
Plutarch,—have only served to bring forth the po¬ 
litical virtues of Demosthenes in a more striking 
and brilliant light. Some points there are in his 
life which perh.aps will never be quite cleared up 
on account of the distorted accounts that have 
come down to us about tlimn. Some minor charges 
wliicli are made sigainst him, and all’ect his charac¬ 
ter as a man, are almost below contempt. It is 
said, for example, that he took to flight after the 
battle of (Jluuiroiieia, as if tliou8.ands of others h.ad 
not fled with him (Pint. Dam. 20, Vit. X Oral. 
p. 845; Aeschin. c. Clesiph. 17.5, 244, 2.53) ; 
that, notwithstanding his domestic calamity (his 
daiightm* had died seven days b(doro) he rejoiced 
at Philip's death, which shews only the predomi¬ 
nance of his piitriotic feelings over his jiersonal and 
sellisli ones (Pint. D('/«. 22 ; Aeschin. r. 

^77); and lastly, that he shed tears on going into 
exile—a fact for which he deserves to he loved and 
honoured rather than blamed. (Pint. Dam. 2().) 
'I’lie charge of ti'rgiversalion which is repeatedly 
brought against him by Aeschines, has never been 
j sulisLantiated by the least evidence. (Aeschin. c, 
Ctasijdt.. 173, a. 'rimarc/i. ^ 131, da Eu/s. Dy. 

1(».5; \*\ni. l>a)n. 1.5.) In his administration of 
public alfairs Demostheiu^s is perfectly spoth'ss, 
juid free from all the crimes which the men of the 
Macedonian party cojiiniitted (»penly and without 
axiy disguise. The charge of hriberj", which was 
so often raised agJiinsL him by tlie same .-Xeschines, 
mu.st be rejected altogether, and is a mere distor¬ 
tion of the fact that DemoslInnK's accepte<l subsi¬ 
dies from I’ersia for Atlunis, which assuredly stood 
ill need of such assistance in its struggles with 
M.'iceilonia; but there is not a shadow of a suspi¬ 
cion that he ever acc(^pted any personal hrihiis. 

liis career as a statesuian received its greatest 
lustre from his jiowers as an orator, in which he 
has not been eijualled by any man of any country. 
Our own judgment on this point would necessarily 
lie one-sided, as we can only read his orations; 
hut among the contemporaries of Demosthenes 
tlieiv was scarcely one who could point out any 
detinite fault in his oratory. By far the majority 
looked up to him as the greatest orator of the time, 
and it was only men of such over-refined and hyper¬ 
critical tastes as Demetrius Phalereus who tliimght 
him eilliiM’ too plain and simple or too harsh and 
strong (I’lut. J)ain. 9, 11) ; though some found 
those features more striking in reading his orations, 
while others were more impressed with them in 
he.aring him spi'ak. (Comp. Dionys. de Admir. vi 
die. Demosth. 22; Cic. dc Orat. iii. .5(), lirut. 38 ; 
Quintil. xi. 3. ^ G.) These peculiarities, however, 
are far from being faults; they are, on the con¬ 
trary, proofs of his genius, if we consider the temp¬ 
tations which natuml deficiencies hold out to an 
incipient orator to pursue the opposite course. The 
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obstacles which his physical constitution threw in 
his way when he cotninenced his carecjr, weii» so 
great, that a less courageous and jxTsevering man 
than Demosthenes would at once liavo been inti¬ 
midated and entirely shrunk from the arduous 
career of a public orator. (Pint. fMm. (i, &c.) 
Those rally difficulties with which he had to con- 
leiid, led him to Ixistow more can* upon tin* compo¬ 
sition of his orations than in; would otherwise have 
done, and produced in tin* (*nd, if not the impossi¬ 
bility of sp(*aking extempore, at least the habit of 
never venturing upon it; for In* never sjmke with¬ 
out prepanition, and Ini sometimes even declined 
syicaking when calliid upon in the assembly to do 
so, merely because he was not pr(*pared for it. 
(Plut. ])<‘ui. }{, \’iL Or<d. p. lUJl ) There is, 
liowever, no reason for bidieving that all the ext.ant 
orations were deliven*d in that perfect form in 
whicli they have come d<iwn to us, for nnist of 
them were probably subjected to a careful revision 
before publicatiim ; and it is only the oration 
against Meidias, which, liaviiig been written for 
the jiurpose of being delivered, and being after¬ 
wards given up and hift incompl(*te, may be re¬ 
garded with certainty as a sjK'cimeii of an oration 
in its original form. 'J'iiis oration alone snfliciently 
shews how little Demosthenes trusted to the im- 
jmlse of the moment. It would lead us too far in 
this article to examine the manner in which De- 
mostheiKis composed his orations, and we must 
refer tlie reader to the various modern works cited 
below. ^V^: shall only add a few ri'inarks upon 
the causes of the mighty imiiression which his 
speeclu's made upon the minds of his hearers. The 
first cause was their jiiire and ethical diameter; 
for (‘very sentence exhiliits Demosthenes as the 
fii(‘nd of his country, of virtue, tnith, and public 
decency (Plut. Don. Ill) ; and as the struggl(*s in 
which lie was engaged were fair and jnst, Ik* could 
without scruple unmask his opponents, ami wound 
them where tlu'y wi’re vuhu'ralile, though he n(*ver 
resorted to sycophantie artllices. The si'cond cause 
was liis iiitell(*ctual sujieriority. Dy a wise ar¬ 
rangement of his subjects, and by the application 
of the strongest argmiu'iits in their propm* places, 
he brought the subjects before his hearers in the 
elt*arest possible fonn; any doubts that might be 
raised were met by him beforehand, and thus he 
]tn)ceeded calmly but invsistibly towards his end. 
'I'he third and last cause was the magie force of 
liis languagi*, wliieli being majestic and yet siinpk*, 
ricli yet not bombastic, strange and yet familiar, 
solemn without being ornamented, grave and yet 
pleasing, concise and yet fluent, sweet and yet im¬ 
pressive, carried away the minds of lii.s hearers. 
'J’hat such orations should notwithstanding some¬ 
times have failed to produe(* the desired ellect, was 
owing only to the spirit of the times. 

Most of the critical works that were wTitt(*n 
upon l)(*mosthenes by the ancients arc lost, and, 
independent of many scattered r(*niarks, the only 
important critical work that lias come down to us 
is that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, entitled 7re/d 
T^v TOW A-nfioadepovs SeiPorriTus. 'I'he acknow¬ 
ledged exeelleiice of l)emostlienes‘’s orations made 
th(*in the principal subjt'cts of study and specula¬ 
tion with the rhetoricians, and calk'd forth nume¬ 
rous imitators and commentator.s. It is probably 
owing to those rhetorical speculations which began 
as early as the second century n. c., that a number 
of orations which are decidedly spurious and iin- 
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worthy of Demosthenes, such as the Aoyos itrird- 
<fnos and the epoirnfiJy, were incorporated in the 
colh.'ctions of those of Demosthenes. (fibers, such 
as tin? speech on llalonesus, the first .against Aris- 
togeitoii, those against Theocriues .and Ne.acra, 
which are undoubtedly the productions of coiitem- 
poniry omtors, may have been introduced among 
those of Demosthenes by mistake. It would bo 
of great assistance to us to have the coinnicutaric's 
which were written upon Demosthenes by such 
nuni as Didynius, Longinus, Hermogenes, Salliis- 
tius, Apolloiiides, Theoii, (lymmisius, .and others; 
but unfortunately most of what they wrote is lost, 
and scarcely anything of importance is extant, ex¬ 
cept the misenible collection of scholia which iiave 
coim* down to us under the name of ITljiian, and 
the Greek imjumevla to the orations by Ijibanius 
and other rhetorieians. 

The aneieuts state, that thr*ro existed (Jri orations 
of ])emo.sth('iieK (I’lut. VU. X Oral. p. K47; Phot. 
JtibL. p. 490), but of these only b'l, and if we di*- 
duet tlie letter of Philip, which is strangely enough 
counted as an oration, only (iU have come down to 
us und(*r bis n.ame, though some of these nre spu¬ 
rious, or at least of very doubtful .autlumticity. 
Jlesides these or.itions, there arc .’y(! Rirardui to 
public orations, .and six letters, which hear the 
name of Demosthem'S, though their genuineness is 
very doubtful. 

The onations of Demosthenes .are contained in 
the various collections of the Attic orators by Aldus, 
H. Stephens, Taylor, lleiske, Dukas, Bekker, 
Dobson, and liaiter and Sauppe.' Separate editions 
of the onitious of Demostlieues alone were pub- 
lislii'd by Aldus, Venice, l.M)4 ; at Jkasel in ; 
by Feliciano, Venice, 1543; by Monillus ami 
liambiniis, P.aris, 1570; by H. Wolf, 157’2 (oftmi 
reprinted); by Auger, Paris, 1790; and by Schae¬ 
fer, Ticipzig and Jjondon, 10‘J‘2, in 9 vols. Ovo. 
'I'lie first two contain the text, tlie third the Latin 
translation, and tlie otlu'rs the critical ajiparatus, 
the indices, Ac. A good edition of the text is 
that by W. Dliidorf, Li'ipzig, 11125, 3 vols. Ovo. 
We subjoin a classilied list of tlie orations of 
Demosthenes, to which fire added the editions 
of each s(*parate or.ation, when there are any, and 
the literature ujion it. 

1. Political Orations. 

A. Orations afjaind PkUip. 

Editions of the Philippics were publisbi'd by 
J. Bekker (Berlin, lOKi, 1025 and 1035), C. A. 
Rudiger (Leipzig, 1010, 1029 and 1033), and .L 
T. V(irael. (Frankfurt, 1029.) 

1. The first Philijipic was delivered in jlc. 352, 
and is believed by some to be made up of two dis¬ 
tinct onitions, the second of which is suppos(*(l to 
comineiico at p. 40 with the Avoids a fter iipeis. 
(Dionys./ijo. Aw/w. i. 10.) But critics down 
to tlie present time fire divided in their opinions 
upon this point. The common opinion, that the 
oration is one wliole, is supporteiJ by the MSS., 
and is defended by Bnuni, in the Philo!. Jicilrapo 
ans drr Schnriz, vol. i. p.2l, &c. The opposite ojii- 
iiion is A'ery ably maintained by .J. Held, Prolrpo- 
mnni ail Deni. Oral, (/nac vuhfo prima Phil. dicitnj\ 
Vratislaviae, 1031, and especially by Seebeck in 
the Zeitschrijl fur d. Allcrthuinswiss. for 1030, 
No. 91. Ac. 

2—4. The first, second, and third Olynthiac 
orations belong to the year u. c. 349. Dionysius 
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(^Ep. ad Amm. i. 4) mak(‘s the second the first, 
and the third tlie second in the series; and this 
order has been defendcMl by R. Uauchenstein, dv 
Orut. Olynlli, ordm\ Lei})/„ 1821, which is re¬ 
printed in vol. i. of Scliaefi'r’s Apparatus. The 
other order is defended by Recker, in his Gennan 
translation of the Philippics, i. p. lOIi, &c., and by 
WestcTinann, Stuve, Ziemunn, Pi'trcMiz, and Bruck¬ 
ner, in separatti dissertations. Tlu‘re is a good 
edition of the Olynthiac orations, with notes, by 
C. H. Frotscher and C. II. Funkhanel, Leipzig, 
1834, 8vo. 

'J'he oration on tlie Peace, delivered in ii. c. 
34(). Respecting the question as to whether this 
oration was actually delivered or not, see B-rker, 
Philippisclie lirdcu^ i. p. 2‘J2, &c., and Vbmel, 
Prolnmm. ad Oral, dc Ptwr;, p. 240, &c. 

G. The second Phili})pic, delivered in B. c. 344. 
See Voinel, Jnfraram Jicniodh. J*liilip. II. ajt- 
parel e.r disposifatw., Frankf. 1828, whosci opinion 
is opposed by Ranclu’iistein in Ja}w'‘s Juhrb. vol. 
xi. 2, p. 144, &c. 

7. (,)n llalonesns, n. r. 343, was suspected b^’^ 
the ancients themselves, and ascribed to 1 legesippiis. 
(Libau. An/ajH. p. 7f); llarpoorat. and Etym. M. 
a.r.; V\\o\. Bihl. p. 481.) Weiske endeavoured 
to vindicat(j the oration for Demosthenes in ]>is~ 
ftoiiafio super OraL da JIa/on,., Lubben. L808, but 
he is opuoH(‘d by lU'cker in Seebode's Archw. for 
182.0, i. p. 84, Ac., PhUippisrhe Ifeden^ ii. p. 301, 
Ac., and by Vomel in (Jstm/diiur Ueyes/jipi esse ora- 
tiii/icm dfi //(//owew, Frankf. 1830, who published 
a se])ar{ite edition of this oration under the name 
of 1 legesippiis in 1833. 

8. riepl Tuv 61 ' Xipftopi^acf)., delivered in n. 342. 

.0. The tliird Pliilijipic, delivered in n. c. 342. 

See Vomel, J)nn<>stltems Philip, III. Iiabifam cssr 
ante (Viersoncsilicam^ Frankf. 1837; I<. Spengtd, 
Veber die dritlc Philq>. Rede dcs Dam., Alunich, 
183.0. 

10. The fourth Philiiipic, belongs to b. c. 311, 
but is tlioiight by nearly all critics to be spurious. 
See Becker, Pliillj>. Jlcdcv, ii. p. 401, Ac.; W. 11. 
A'eersteg, Orat. J’hilip. VP. Dauosth. abjiuHculur, 
Groningae, 1818. 

11. npds T?)*'’EitkttoA?)*' r-f\v 4>iAiTnrov, refers 
to the ycjir n. r. 340, but is a spurious oration. 
Beckt'r, Philip. Redni, ii. ]>. .'ilG, Ac. 

B. Other Political Orations. 

12. Ufpl SueTO^ecyv, refers to li. c. 35'», but is 
acknowledged on all hands to be spurious. F. A. 
\\"olf, Proleei. adDptin. p. 124 ; Schaefer, ..//ywtm/. 
Crit. i. p. (i8(i. 

13. licpl 'S.vfjLfiopiiov, was delivered in B. o. 3.54. 
See Amersfoonlt, Tnlrodnet. in Orat. de Symmor, 
Lugdun. Bat. 1821, reprinted in Schaefer’s A;v*ar. 
(Iril. vol. i. ; Parreidt, JJisjrutal. de Instil, eo 
A then, enjns ordinal, et correct, in orat, Utpl ^vpp, 
inscripta suadet jMinosth., Alagdeburg, 183G. 

14. 'TTrep Me7aA(i7roAtTcS»', B. c. 353. 

1.5. riept rrjs'Poditav eAfvdfpias, B. c. .3.51. 

1G. Ilcpl T<iSp Trpos ’AAf^ardpov crvvdTjfcuip, refers 
to B. c. 32.5, and was recognized as spui iousby the 
ancients themselves. (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. 
Dcm. 57; Liban. Arynni. p. 211.) 

II. Judicial or Private Orations, 

17. n6pl l,Te<pduov, or on the Crown, w'as df^- 
livcrcd in b. o. 330. There are numerous sepanite 
editions of this famous oration ; the best are by I. 
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Bekker wdth scholia, Halle, 181.5, and Berlin, 182.5, 
by Breini (Gotha, 1834), and by Dissen (Got¬ 
tingen, 1837). (’omp. F. Winie’wski, Comment. 
Ilistor'u'a et ( hronoloy. in Demosth. Orat. de Coron., 
Monasterii, 1828, The genuineness of the docu¬ 
ments quoted in this oration has of late been the 
subject of much discussion, and the most important 
among the treatises on this question are those of 
Droysen {Veber die Acchlheit der Vrkund. in De- 
niosth. Redt: vom Kranz, in the Zeiischrifl f'ur die. 
Altcrthumsw. for 1838, and reprinted scjiarately at 
Berlin, 183.8), and 1''. W. Newman [Classical 
Museum, vol. i. pp. 141—188), both of whom 
deny the genuineness, while Vimiel in a series of 
programs (commenced in 1841) endeavours to prove 
their authenticity. Comp. A. F. Wolper, de Forma 
hodierna Orat. Demosth. de Coron. Leijizig, 1825 ; 
Ti. C. A. Briegleb, (dnunent. de Demosth. Orat. 
pro Ctesiph. prwstantki, Isenac. 1832. 

18. Tlepl Trjs IlapaTTpeaSeias, delivered in B. o. 
342. 

18. nepl TTjs drtAelas irpos Aeirrlvriv, was 
KpokiMi in B. c. 355, and it lias been edited 
sejKirately by F. A. W'olf, Halle, 1788, wliicli 
edition was reprinted at Ziirich, 1831. 

20. Kara MctSiow -nepl rov kovSvAov, was com¬ 

posed in B. c. 355. There are sejiaratc editions 
liy Biittniann (llerlin, 1823 and 1833), Bliimo 
(Sund. 1828), and Aleicr (Halle, 1832), (!om- 

pare Bockh, IJeln'r die Zt itrerh'dltnhsc der Midiana 
in the Abhandl. der Perl in. Akadcm. for 1820, p. 
GO, Ac. 

21. Kara ’Ai'SpoT/wvoy ■rrapav6pwv, belongs to 
B. c. 355, and h.as been edited sejiaratcly by h’un- 
khilnel, JLeipzig, 1832. 

22. Kara 'ApiaroKparovs. n. c. 352. See Runipf, 
De Charidemo Orila, Giessen, 1815. 

23. Kara TipoKpamv^, n. c. 353. See Blimie, 
J*rol<f/om. in Demosth. Oral. c. Timoerat., Bi;rlin, 
1823.' 

24 and 25. The two onitions against Aristo- 
geiton belong to the time after b. c. 338. 'J'he 
genuineiK'ss of thi'se two orations, espiu-ially of the 
first, "was strongly doubted by the ancients theni- 
selves (Dionys. de Admir. ri die. Dem. 57 ; Har- 
pocrat. s. re. Oeotpls and reoAiJs ; iNdlux, x. 155), 
though some believed them to be the productions 
of Demosthenes. (Lilian. Arynm. p. 7(i8 ; Phot. 
Itibl. p. 481.) Alodern critics think the first 
spurious, others the second, and others again both. 
See Schmidt, in the Excursus to his edition of 
Deinarchus, p. 10(), Ac.; Westennann, Quaest, 
Demosth. iii. p. .8G, Ac. 

2(> and 27. 'J’he two orations against Aphobus 
were delivered in B. c. 3(»4. 

28. npos ''A(fJoSuu rpfuBofiaprvptur, is suspected 
of being spurious by Westennann, Quaest. hern. 
iii. p. 11, Ac. Comp. Schomauu, dc Jure Publ, 
Oraee. p. 274. 

28 and 30. The two orations against Onetor, 
See Sclimeisser, de Re, Talelari up. Aihen., Ac., 
Fnuburg, 1829. The genuineness of these ora¬ 
tions is susjiected by Biickli, Publ. Earn, of Athems, 
Index, s. v. Demosthenes. 

31. nopo7pa<p7) TTpds ZyvoBfpiv, falls after the 
year b. c. 355. 

32. ripds 'ATrarovpiop Trapaypcupi^, is of uncortaiu 
date. 

33. ripJv ^opplwva rrepl Savetou, was spoken in 
II. c:. 3.32. See Baumstark, ProLcyom. m Orat. 
Demosth. adv. Phorm., Heidelberg, 182(t. 
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34. IlpiJs Ti)i/ AaKplrov irapaypatpi^y^ is of nn- I 
certain date, and its genuinenesB is doubted by ' 
some of the ancienU. See the Greek Argu- 
nientum. 

35. ‘Tir^p ^opjxioavos irapaypatpi^, belongs to B. c. 
350. 

3(). ITpos Uamaiverov itapaypaqr^, fjills after 
B. c. 347. 

37. ’Nav^ifiaxov Kal s.fvoitdBri vapaypa<fyij^ 
is of uiu (‘rtaiii date. 

38. Ilpdy Boiutou irtpl rov duufJLaros^ })clongB to 
B. c. 351 or 350, and was ascribed by some of the 
ancients to Deinarclms, (Dionys. Hal./>c»/art7/.. 
13.) See Ilbckli, Llrkuud. iiber. das All. Seewesen^ 
p. 2*2, &c. 

3.9. Ilpds Boiundv vn^p vpoiKOS nvrpfpas^ B. c. 

347. 

40. npds SttouSiW vTTfp rrpoLKiis, of uncertain 
flate. 

41. ripos ifaiviirirov vfpl avTiSdafus, of uncer¬ 
tain date. 'J'ho genuineness of tlii.s oration is 
doubted by the author of tlieargum. to it, Tibckh, 
Index to /*«/</. Kvou. of Athens^ and Scliaeter, 
Appar. Crif. v. ]). (>.3. 

42. ripov MaKaprarov vffii 'Ayviov KK'dpuv^ of 
uncertain date. See d<* Boor, J*ro/(’<fom. zu drr 
Jit'de. dis Demosih. (pqni. AlakarUdus^ Hamburg, 
18,38. 

43. npos Afoxdpv ^fpl KArjpov^ of uncertjiin 
date. 

44 and 45. 'J’lie two orations against Stepliatius, 
belong to th(' time pn'vious to n. r. .343. The 
genuineness of the first is doulited by 1. Hekker. i 
S(*e (1. 1). Beel, Jii(drdic in JJi’woslh. (h'uL in 
IStephau.^ Ijugdun. Bat. 1 825. 

4(>. Ilepl Kdep7ou Ka\ Mi'Tjrn^oyA.ow tl/fvdopap- 
rvpidSu^ belongs to the time after b. c. 3.)5. Its 
genuineness is doubted by Ilarpocr. s. rc.’KwaA/(r- j 
TpouJ'and fiTrjpdi'vi'-, H. Wolf, Bockli (/.<*.), ajid 

1. Bekker. See Schaefer, Appar.(U-U. v. p. 2H>. 

47. Kard '0\vpirioStupov fiAd€r}s-j after B. c. 
343. 

48. ITpds Tip6d€ov vrrep XP^^^-> between 
B r. 3()3 and 354, but is considered s])urious by 
Harpocrat. s. v. KaK0TfX*'»2i', Bockh, and Ilekker 
(see Schaefer, Ajipar. (S'it. v. ]». 2(14). Jt i.s de¬ 
fended by lluinpf, de Oral. adv. 'J'imotli., Giessen, 
1821. 

49. Ilpds rioAuKAea irepi rov tirtrpiTipapx'nP-on-os, 
after b. c. 301 . 

50. Tlepl rov ^refpclvov rrjv rpnjpapx'ias^ after 
B. c. 301, is sus])ected by Becker, JJemosth. cds 
iSiaaisniann und. liedner^ p. 4(i.’>. 

51. npdr KdAAtTTTToi/, spoken in B. c. 3G4. 

52. npdr NiKdffTparov ircpl ruv 'Ap^Oovalov 
dvBpaTToSwv, of uncertain date, w’as suspected by 
Harpocrat. s. v. *A7roypa<f)jf. 

53. Kara Kdvuvos a'lKlas, B. c. 343. 

54. Ilpds KaAAaKAta irepl of uncertain 

date. 

55. Kard Aiovvffodwpov $\d€ris, n. c. 329. 

56. ''E<pftris irpos Ev6ov^^^r^y, after b. c. 346. 

57. Kard ©toKplvov evSet^ts, belongs to b. c. 
325, but is probtibly the work of Deinarchus. 
(Dionys. Deinarch. 10 ; Argum. ad Oral. c. Thco~ 
crin. p. 1321 ; Hiirpocrat. s. w. 'aeypatplov and 
SeoKplvijs; Schaefer, ApjHir. Crit. v. p. 473.) 

58. Karo Nea/pas, refers to b. c. 340, but is con¬ 

sidered spurious both by ancient and modem 
writers. (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. Dcm. 57; 
Phrynich. p. 225; Harpocrat. s. w. ^ripo- 
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voiijros^ Sieyydria-ev^ "Iirrropxos, and KwAids; 
Schaefer, Aj)par. Crit. v. p. 527.) 

III. Show Speeches. 

59. ’EirtToipjos, refers to b. c. 338, but is un- 
questiouably spurious. (Dionys. de Admir. vi die. 
hem. 23, 44; Liban. p. (>; Harpocrat. .s'. rv. AiyeZ- 
Sai and KfKpoiris ; Phot. /iifd. p. 491 ; Suid. .s. v. 
Avpoo-BerTjs ; Bekker, Anecd. p. 354; Wcstcr- 
iiiann, (^aesl. Dcm. ii. p. 49, &c.) Its genuine¬ 
ness is defended by Becker {Demosth. als Sluaism. 
u. lied. ii. p. 466, &c.) and Kriiger (in Seebode’s 
Archil'., i. 2, p. 277). 

60. ’Kporrt/fds, is, like the fonner, a spurious 
production. (Dionys. de Admir. ri die. Dcm. 44 ; 
Tiiban. p. 6; I^ollux, iii. 144; Phot. Jiibl. 1. c.; 
Wosterniann, Qnacst. Dcm. ii. p, 70, Ac.) 

Among the lost oratiiius of DemoBtbenes the 
following .arc nu ntioned : — AicpiKcp 5r]pr)yopiKds 
alrovvri Supfds. (Dionys. Deinarek. 11.) 2. Kard 
Me5ovTos. (Pollux, viii. 53; Harpocr. s. r. Ae/ca- 
rfvdv.) 3. npos IloAvevKTOv Trapaypacpif. (Bek¬ 
ker, >4 «cc</. p. 90.) 4. riepl (Atlicn. xiii. 

p. 592) is perhaps the same as the d7roAo7la ruy 
ScipoDv. (Dionys. /-’/•. ad Amin. i. 12, who, how¬ 
ever, in JJrmosfh. 57, declarc's it a spurious ora¬ 
tion.) ,5. riept rov /ii) in^ovvai "ApTroAor, was 
spurious acciirding to Dinnysius, (Demosth. 57.) 
6. Koto AripdSov. (Bckkcu', ylmv/, }>. 335.) A 
fnigment of it is jirobably extant in Alexand. de 
Fipur. p. 478, ed. ^V{ll/,. 7. Ilpos Kpiriav irepl 

rov IvfTTKTK'dpparos. (Harpocrat. s. v. ^Evenitr- 
Kr\ppa^ wlu'n' Dionysius doubts its genuineness.) 
8. 'Ttrep grjTdpoie, proliiibly not a work of Demos- 
llicnes. (Suid. s. r.‘'Apa.) 9. 'TTrfp ^arvpov ri]s 

firirponijs irpos Xapibripov., btdonged according to 
Callimachus (op. Phot. JliU. p. 4.9]) to Deiuarclius. 

Besub'S the aneii'iit and modern historians of 
the time of Pliilip and Alexand(*r, the following 
works will be found useful to the student of De- 
niostlu'ues ; Sehott, ] itae J*arallelue Avistai. et 
Ih-mosili. Antwerp, 1603; Bi'cktT, Demosthenes 
a/s S/aafsmann vnd ]i(‘ditn\ Halle, 1816, 2 vols. 
8vo ; West(*rinnnn, Q/niestiones Drinnsthenirae,, hi 
four parts, Lei])/,ig, 1830—1837, desehichte der 
(iriich. Heredtsandirif, 56, 57, and liei/ape., vii. 
p. 297, Ac.; Bohneko, Studien anf dcm Ce/nete der 
Attisehen Hedner., Berlin, 1843. [L. S] 

J>EM( I'STHENES (AT7/uoir6e*'7;s). 1. TJio fa¬ 

ther of the orator. See above. 

2. A Bithynian, Avrote a history of his native 
country, of which the tentli hook is quoted by 
Stephiinus of Byz.'intium. (i.rr. Koorrrdy, MavcruAoi; 
comp. .y. rr. Tdgas, Tapabs, Teu/urjirady, 'AAf^av- 
Spei'a, AprdKT ); Etym. Mag. .«?. r. ‘Hpoia.) Ho 
further wrote an account of the foundations of 
touTis (Kr((reis)y which is likewise se^o^nl times 
quoted by Stephamis. Eujiborion wrote a poem 
.against this historian under the title of ATjpofrOepijSf 
of which a fragment is still extant. (Bekker, .<4weo- 
dot. p. 1383; comp. Meineke, de Kvphorione^ p. 31.) 

3. A Thracian, a Greek grammarian, who wrote 
according to Suidas (s. v.) a work on the dithyram- 
hic poets (wepl hidvpap€oTroiuv), a paraphrase of 
Homer's Iliad and of Hesiod’s Theogony, and an 
epitome of the work of Damagetus of Heraclcia. 
(Westermann, Quaest. Dem. iv. pp. 38, 88.) 

4. Sumamed the Little (6 piKpds), a Greek rhe¬ 
torician, who is otherwise unknown; but some 
fragments of his speeches are extant in Bekker’s 
Anecdota (pp. 135, 140, 168, 170, 172). [L. S.] 
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DEMO'STHENES MASSALIO'TES, or I 
MASSILTENSIS {6 Ma<r(ra\i<iuTr|s), a native, of I 
Marseilles, and the author of several incdiciil 
formulae preserved by Galen, must have lived in 
or before the first century after Christ, as he is 
quoted by Asclepiades Pharmacion. (Gal. Ikt (*oni- 
pos, Madicam. sec. (Jen. v. 15. vol. xiii. p. 85(1.) 
By some persons he is supposed to be the same as 
])emosthcnes Philalethes, which seems to be quite 
possible. He is sometimes called simply MussalioU>s 
or MassUie.nsis. (Gal. /. c. p. 855 ; Aetius, iv. 2. 
58, p. 728.) See C.G.Kuhn, Additam. ad Rlewh. 
Alcdicor. Velcr. a J. A. Fahricio^ t^c., c,vhihitam. 
where he has collected all the fragments of Demos¬ 
thenes that remain. fW. A.(jl.] 

1)KM( )'ST H EN ES PH IL A T.E'T 11ES ( Atj- 
poafQhfis 6 a physician, who was one 

of the pupils of Alexander IMiilalethes, and be- 
long(‘d to the school of medicine founded by Ih'ro- 
philns. ((lal. J)e Difler. ]*uls. iv. 4. vol. viii. ]>. 
727.) He probably lived about the beginning of 
the Christian .aera, and was esp(*cially celebnited 
for liis skill as an oculist. He wrote a work on 
the Pnls(‘, which is <|not('d by(iab*n (Ac.), and 
also one on Itiscasos of tin* Eyes, which .appears to 
have been extant in the middle ages, but of which 
nothing now remains but some extracts preserved 
by Aetius, Paulus Aegineta, and other hater wri¬ 
ters, ( AV. A. G. | 

DEMO'STRATHS (Av/x/arTparos). 1. An 
Athenian orator and demagogue, at whoso propo¬ 
sition Alcibhades, Nicias, .and L.amachiis were ap¬ 
pointed to comm.and the Athenian exjiedition 
against Sicily. He was bnmght on the sfcige by 
lOupolis in his conu'dy entitled Bouf'u 7 r 7 v. (Pint. 
Ale. 18, Nic. 12 ; Kuiinken, JJisi. Cril. Or. Grace. 
p. xlvi.) 

2. 'J'he son of Aristophnn, an .ambassador from 

Atlnnis to Sparta, is supposed by Kuhnkeii (/. e.) 
to have been the grandson of the orator. (Xen. ! 
y/e//. vi. 3. ^ 2.) j 

3. A persoti in whose name Eupolis exhibited I 

his comedy AvrohvKos. (Ath. v. p. 218, d.) He 
is r<ird<(‘d among tin* poets of th(? n<‘w c(nnedy on 
tin* authority of Suidas {s. r. Av^xoirrpaTos 

A-np-oiroiT^Ttf)) : but hen^ we ought prolably to read | 
Tifioarparos., tvlio is known as a poet of the new 
comedy. f'fiMosTnATUS.J (Mcineke, Frap. Com. 
Grace, i. pp. 110, 500.) 

4 . A Roman senator, who wTOte a work on fish¬ 
ing (d\i€VTiKd) in twenty-six l)ooks, one on aqua¬ 
tic divination (Trepl rris tvvSpov fiavriKijs). and 
other miscellaneous works connected witli history. 
(Suid. s. V. Aa/j.6(TTparos; Aelian, N. A. xiii. 2], 
XV. 4, .9, 1.9.) He is probably the same person 
from who8(! history, meaning perhaps a natural 
histor^% Pliny quotes (H. N. xxxvii. 8), and the 
same also as Demostnitus of Apamcia, the second 
book of whose work “ Oti Rivers” {irepl Trorafiwp) 
Plutarch quotes. (/.)« F/mc. 13; comp. Eudoc. p. 
128; Phot. Bibl. Cod. clxi. ; Vossius, de Hist. 
Grace, pp. 427, 428, cd. Westermann.) [P.S.] 

DEMO'TELES (ATj/xortXTjs), one of the twelve 
authors, who according to Pliny (//. N. xxxvL 
12) had written on the pyramids, but is other¬ 
wise unknown. [H. S.] 

DEMOTPMUS {AripArifios), an Athenian and 
intimate friend of Theophrastus, with whom he 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy. Theo¬ 
phrastus in his will bequeathed to him a house, 
and appointed him one of his executors; but fur- 
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ther particulars arc not known. (Diog. Lacrt. v. 63, 

tL. S.] 

DEMO'XENUS. [Damoxknus.] 

DEM US {Aijpos), If the reading in Athen- 
aeus (xiv. p. 880) is correct, Demus was tlm au¬ 
thor of an Atthis, of which the first book is there 
quoted. But ns Demus is not mentioned any¬ 
where else, Casauhon ])ro]>()sed to change the name 
into KAetTd5T7/iov, who is well known to have 
written an Atthis. If the name Demus is wrong, 
it would be safer to substitute A-qfxwv th.an KAft- 
rdErtfios. as Dcmoti wrote an Atthis, which con¬ 
sisted of at least four books. []j, S.] 

DENDHl'TES [Atvbplrrjs). the god of the tree, 
a surname of Dionysus, Avliidi h.is tlie same import 
as D.'isvllius, the giver of foliage. (Pint. Si/mpns. 
5; Paiis. i. 43. ^ 5.) " [L.’S.J 

DENDRl'TlS (AfeSptTzs), the goddess of the 
tree, occurs as a surname of Helen at Rhodes, jiiul 
the folbnviiig story is relat(*d to aceouiit for it. 
After the death of Menelaus, Helen was driven 
from lu*rhome by two natural sons of her hiisbiind. 
She tied to Rhodes, and sought tl>e protection of 
her friend Polyxzt, tlie widow of'J’lepolemus. Rut 
Polyxo bore H(*len a grudge, since hzu* own 
husband Tlepolemus bad fallen a victim in the 
Tropin war. Accordingly, once while Helen w.as 
bathing, Polyxo sent out her servants in the dis¬ 
guise of the I'hiimyes, Avith the command to hang 
Hel<*n on a tree. Eor this reason the Rhodians 
alterw.ards built a sanctuary to EJelena Dmidritis. 
(Pans. iii. Hb ^ lib) [L. S.J 

DlCNSl 'S, .11 ■'LIUS, a m.an of equestrian rank 
of llu! tinu* of Nero. In a. d. 5(i, he was nc- 
ensed of h<*ing too favourably disposed towards 
Britamiiciis, but his accusers were not listened to. 
('I’acit. Am/, xiii. 10.) [Ji. S.] 

DENSUS, SEMI’RO'NllTS, a most distin¬ 
guished and noble-inimled man of the time of the 
emjteror (Jalb;i., He was eenturion of a praeto¬ 
rian cohort, and was commissioned by Galba to 
protect bis adopted son I’iso Licinianus, at the 
time when the insurrectimi against (lalha broke 
out. A.n. 70. AVlu'ii the rel)els approached to seek 
aiul murder I’iso, l)<*nKUs rushed out against them 
with his sword drawn, and thus turned the atten¬ 
tion of the persecutors towards himBi*lf, so that 
Piso had an opportunity of escaping, thougli lu; xvas 
afterwards cauglit and put to death. ('J'acit. //isf. 
i. 43.) According to Ifion Cassius (Ixiv. 8) and 
PlutJirch (Gall). 2l») it was not Piso, but Galba 
hini.stdf who Avas thus defended and protected by 
Densus, who fell during the struggle. [L. S.] 
DJaNTA'TUS, M.’ CU'RI us (some writers call 
him M. Curius Dentatus), the most celebrated 
among the Curii, is said to haA'o d<iriA’{*d his cog¬ 
nomen Dentatus from the circumstance of 
having been bom with teeth in his mouth. 
(Plin. //. N. vii. 15.) Cicero (pro Afuren. 8) 
calls liim a lanno novus., and it appears that he was 
of Sabine desc«*nt. (Cic. pro Sidla^ 7 ; Schol. 
Bob. p. 364 ed. Orelli.) The first office which 
Curius Dentatus is known to have held was that 
of tribune of the people, in which he distinguished 
himself by his opposition to Appius Claudius the 
Blind, who while presiding as interrex at the elec¬ 
tion of the consuls, refused, in defiance of the 
law, to accept any votes for plebeian candidates. 
Curius Dentatus then compelled the senate to 
make a decree by which any legal election Aivas 
sanctioned beforehand. (Cic. Brut. 14; AureL 
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Vict.f/c Vir. TllmL 33.) The yenr of his tribuTie- 
ship is uncertain. According to an inscription 
(Orelli, hisvript. Lat. No. .'ilij)) Ap]iius the lilind 
•was appt)inted interrcx three tiuu's, and from Idvy 
(x. 11) we know, that one of his inter-reijrtiR 
hi'lonjjs to B. c. 29.0, but in that year Appius did 
not hold the elections, so that this cannot be the 
y«'ar of the tribuncKhip of Dentatus. In b. c. 
2.00 he was consul with P. (^»rnclius Jiufinus and 
both fought against th(‘ iSaiunitcs and gained such 
decisive victories over them, that the war which 
had lasted for 4.0 years, was brought to a close, 
and the Samniti's smal for ja'ace which was granted 
to them, Th(‘ eoiiMils then triumplu'd over the 
Samnites. After the <*nd of this campaign Curius 
Dentatus marched ag.'iiiist the Sabines, who had 
revolted from itome and had probably supported 
the Samnites. In this undertaking he was again 
so siicr’essful, that in one camjiaign the whole 
country of the Sabim's wa.K reduced, and he ce- 
lehrateil his second triumph iii his first consulship. 
Tin* Sabines then received the Homan civitJis 
without the sultVage. (Veil. Pat. i. 14), but a por¬ 
tion of their t<‘rritory was distributed among the 
])leh(‘ians. (Ni(d)uhr, JlisL (tf I((>nn\\n. p. 420.) 

In B. c. 203, Ih'ntatus was appointed pnu‘- 
tor in the jilacc; of Ji. (’neciliu.s, who was slain 
in an engagement against the Senones, and he 
forthwith sent ambassadors to the enemy to nego¬ 
tiate the ransom of the Homan itrisoners; but his 
aimbassadors were rnurdercMl by tlie Senones. Au- 
ndius Victor mentions an aratio of Curius over the 
Jmeanians, which according to Niebuhr (iii. p. 
437) belonged either to b. <. 20.5 or the y<‘ar pr«*- 
vious. In B. ('. 27-5 Curius Dentatus was eonsul 
a second time. Pyrrhus was then returning from 
Sicily, and in the levy which Dmitatiis made to com¬ 
plete the army, he set an example of the strictest 
sev(‘ritv, f(»r tin* property of the first person that 
refus<‘d to serv(‘ was confiscated and S(dd, and when 
the man reinonstnited In* himself too i.s said to have 
been sold. \Vhcn the army was ready, Dentatus 
rnarclied into tkimnium and def'.'ited Pyrrhus near 
lieneventum and in the Arnsinian jdain so com- 
jdetely, that the king was obliged to «|uit Italy. 
'J'he triumph which Dejitatus ceh-brated in that year 
over the Samnites and Pyrrhus Avas one of the 
most magniiicent that had ever been witnessed : 
it was adorned by four eleph;ints, tin* first that 
were ever seen at Home. 11 is tlisinterestedness 
and frugality on that occasion were truly worthy 
of a great Koman. All the l)ooty that had been 
taken in the campaign against I’yrrhus was giA-eii 
li|i to the republic, but when he was nevertheless 
charg<'d with having a})prnpriati’d to himself a ]>or- 
tion of it, hn asserted on his oath that he had 
tjiken nothing except a wooden vessel which he 
used in sacrificing to the gods. In tin* year fol¬ 
lowing, B. 274, he was e]ect<*d consul a third 
time, and carried on the war against the Lneanians, 
ISamnites, and Druttians, avIio still continued in 
jirms after the dt'h^at of Pyrrhus. When this war 
was brought to a close (’urius Dentatus retired to 
his farm in the country of the Sabines, where he 
spent the remainder of his life and devoted him¬ 
self to agricultural pursuits, though still ready to 
serve his country wlien needed, for in b. c. 272 
he was invested with the censorship. Once the 
Samnites sent an embassy to him with costly pre- 
s(‘nts. The ambassadors found him on his farm, 
sitting at the hearth and roasting turnips, lie re- 
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jected their presents with the words, that he pre¬ 
ferred ruling over those who possessed gold, to 
possessing it himsidf. He was c<‘lohrated down to 
the latest times as one of the noblest specimens of 
ancient Roman simplicity and frugality. When 
after the conquest of the Sabines lands were dis¬ 
tributed among the peojile, he refused to take 
more than any other soldier, and it was probably 
on that occasion that the republic rewarded him 
Avith a house and 500 jugers of land. He is said 
never to have been accompanied by more than two 
grooms, when he went out as the commander of 
Homan armies, and to have died so poor, that the 
r(‘juiblic found it necessary to provide a doAvry for 
his daugliter. But sucli reports, esp«*cially the 
latter, are exaggerations or misrepresenlsitions, for 
the jiroperty Avhich enabled a man to live com¬ 
fortably in the time of Curius, apj>eared to the 
Homans of a later ag(! hardly sufficient to live 
at all; and if the state gave a dowry to his 
daughter, it does not folloAV that he was too poor 
to jirovide her with it, for the repuldic may have 
given it to her as an acknowl(^dgmt'^t of her fa¬ 
ther’s merits. Ifentatus lived in intimate frieud- 
ship Avith the greatest men of his time, and he has 
ac«|uin*d no less fame from the useful Avorks he 
eonstructed than from his victories over Pyrrhus 
and the Samnites, and from his habits of the good 
old times of Houu!. In b. c. 272, during his cen¬ 
sorship, he built an juiiiacduct (Aniensis Vetus), 
Avhieh carried the Avater from tin* river Anio into 
the city. 'I’he expenses were covered by the booty 
Avhich he had made in the war with Pyrrhus. 
Tavo y(‘ars later he Avas a])]>ointed duumv’ir to su- 
]>eriutend tin? building of the atpiaeduct, but five 
days alter the appointment be died, and was thus 
jireveuted from coinjdetiiig his Avork. (Froutiji. r/e 
Atpiiinliicl. i. f> ; Aur. Viet, f/e Vir. 111. 33.) lit* 
was further tlu* hoiieractor of the tttwn of Heate in 
the country of the Sabines, for he dug a canal (or 
canals) from hike* Velimis through the rocks, .and 
thus carried its water to a spot Avhere it falls 
from a height of 1-10 fet't itito the river Nar 
(Nera). This fall is the still celebrati'd fall of 
'I’eriii, or the cascade delle Mannore. The Hea- 
tians by that means gained a coiisideraltle district 
of excellent arable land, Avhich was called Hosea. 
(Cic. (ul Ait. iv. 15, pro Scour. 2 ; Serv. ad Ant. 
vii. 712.) A controversy has recently been raist'd 
by Zum])t [Altliandl. dcr jterliv. Akadcmic for 
133(>, p. 155, (fkc.) respecting the M’. Curius, who 
h'd the water of lake Velimis into the Nar. In 
the time of Cicero AV(^ find the toAvn of Beate en¬ 
gaged in II law-suit Avith Tnterannia, Avliose terri- 
torv was suffering on account of that ca.mil, while 
the territory of Beate Avas bi'uefited by it. Zumpt 
naturally a.sks “how did it hn})pon that Interannia 
did not ]»ring forward its complaints till tAA'o cen¬ 
turies and a half after the construction of the 
canal?” and from the apparent impossibilty of 
finding a projier answer, he venture's upon tlu* suppo¬ 
sition, that the canal from lake Velinus was a jiri- 
A-ate undertaking of the age of Cicero, and that 
M'. Curius who was quaestor in n. c. 60, was the 
author of the undertaking. Hut our iguorimce of 
any quarrels between Intcranina and Heate before 
the time of (.’ieero, does not prove that there 
Aiv’ere no such quarrels previously, though a long 
period might elapse before, perhaps owing to some 
unfavounible season, the grievance w-as felt by In- 
teramna. Thus we find that throughout the mid- 
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die ages and even down to the middle of last cen¬ 
tury, the inhabitants of Reate (Rioti) and Inte- 
ramna (Temi) had from time to time very serious 
disputes about the canal. (J. H. Wostphal, Die 
Horn. Campagne^ p. 130. Comp. Liv. EpiU 11—14 ; 
Polyh. ii. 19 ; Oros. iii. 23, iv. 2 ; Kutrop. ii. .5, 

14; Florus, i. 18; Val. Max. iv. 3. § 5, vi. 3. § 4; 
Varro, L. L. p. 280 ed. Hip.; Plut. I'grrk. 20, 
Apophth. Imper. 1, Cat. mai. 2; Plin. II. N. xvi. 
73, xviii. 4; Zonaras, viii. 6; Cic. Jimt. 14, rfe 
Semtrt. 13,10, de Re Puhl. iii. 28, de AmieU. 5, 11; 
Horat. Carm. i. 12. 37, &c.; Juvon. xi. 78, &c.; 
Appul. Apolog. p. 431, ed. Bossdia.) [li. S. 1 
DENTER, CAECPLIUS. 1. L. (:AK(Mi.nia 
Dkntkr, was consul in b. r. 284, and praetor the 
year after. In this capacity he fell in the war 
against the Senones and was succeeded by M'. 
Curius Dentatus. (Liv. Epit. 12 ; Oros. iii. 22 ; 
Polyb. ii. 19 ; East. Sicul.) Fischer in bis Romisrh. 
Znkafvin makes him praetor and die m ii. c. 285, 
and in tlu^ year following he has him again as con¬ 
sul. Drumann {(lesch. Ruins., ii. p. 18) denies the 
identity of the consul and the praetor, on the 
ground that it was not customary for a person to 
hold the praetorsliip the year after his consulship ; 
but examples of such a mode of proceeding do 
occur (Liv. x. 22, xxii. 35), and Drumann’s ob¬ 
jection thus falls to the ground. 

2 . L. CAEcir.iTTs Dentku, was j)raetor in n. c. 
182, and obtained Sicily tor his province. (Liv. 
xxxix. 5(), xl. 1.) 

3. M. Cakcii.itts Dentku, one of the ambas¬ 
sadors who were sent, in n. (’. 173, to king Pers»*us 
to inspect the affairs of Macedoniji, and to Ah‘x- 
andria to renew the friendship with Ptolemy. 
(Liv. xlii. n.) 

DENTER, LEVIUS. 1. C. Liviits Dkntkr, 
magister e(]uitain to tlie dictator C. t^audius Cnis- 
sinus llegillensis in «. ('. 348. (Fast.) 

2. M. Livius Dkntkr, was consul, in u. r. 302, 
with JM. Aemilitjs Puulliis. In that year the war 
against the Aequians was renewed, but the Roman 
consuls wen* repulsed. In b. c. 299 he was among 
the first plebeians that were admitted to the office 
of pontiff, and in this cajiacity he accompanied P. 
Decius, and dictated to him the formula, under 
which he d(;voted himself to a voluntary death for 
the good of his country, P. Decius at the same 
time reipiested M, Livius Dcnter to act as praetor. 
Oav. X. 1, 9, 28, 29.) IL. S.] 

DENTO, ASI'NIUS, a person whom Cicero 
(ud Alt. V. 20) calls nuh'dis .sat f/fv/erts, was primus 
pilus \imler M. Jfibulus, in n. c. 51, and was 
kill«*d near mount Amanus. ( L. S.] 

DEO (Atjw), another name for Deineter. (Horn. 
Ili/vm. iv Deni. 47 ; Aristoph. Vint. 515; Soph. 
Anfig. 1121; Orph. Hymn. 38. 7; Apollon, Rhod. 
iv. 988; Callim. Hymn, in Cer. 133; Schol. ad 
Theocrit. vii. 3.) The. patronymic fonii of it, 
DoYois, Deoine, or Deiorie, is therefore given to 
Deiueter’s daughter, Persephone, (Ov. Met. vi. i 
114; Athtm. x. p. 449.) [1^. S.] 

DEOMENEIA {Arjopeveia)^ a daughter of Ar¬ 
eas, a bronze statue of whom was erected at 
Mantineia. (Pans. viii. 9, § 5.) [L. S.j 

DERCY'LLIDAS (AepxuAAiSas). 1. A Spar¬ 
tan, was sent to th(! Hellespont in the spring of 
II. c. 411 to excite the cities there to revolt from 
Athens, and succeeded in bringing over Abydiis 
.and Lampsacus, the latter of which, however, was 
almost immediately recovered by the Athenians 
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under Strombichides. (Thuc. viii. 61, 62.) In 
B. c. 399 he was sent to supersede Thibron in the 
command of the army which was employed in the 
protection of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. 
On his arrival, he took advantage of the jealousy 
between Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes to divide 
their forces, and having made a truce with the 
latter, proceeded against the midland Aeolis, the 
satrapy of Pliarnabazus, towards whom he enter¬ 
tained a personal dislike, as having been once 
subjected through Ins means to a military punish¬ 
ment when he was harmost at Abydus under 
Lysjindcr. In Aeolis he gained possession of nine 
cities in eight days, together with the treasures of 
Mania, the late siitraposs of tlioprovince. (Manta; 
Meidias.J As he did not wisli to burden his 
allies by wintering in their country, he concluded 
a truce with Pliaruabazus, and marched into Pi¬ 
thy nisi, where be imiintiiined liis army by plunder. 
In the spring of 398 he left Rithyniji, and was 
met at lisimpssicus by Spartan commissioners, who 
announced to him tlie continuance of his command 
for another j’oar, and the satisfaction of the liome 
govoi-nment with the discipline of his troops as 
contrasted with their condition under Thibron. 
Having l»eard from thi*se commissioners that the 
Greeks of the 'I’hracian Chersonesus had stujt an 
embassy to Sparta to ask fur aid against the neigh¬ 
bouring barbarians, he said nothing of his inti*!!' 
tion, but co!icliid(*d :i furlh(*r truci; witli Phjirna- 
bazus, and, crossing over to l*lurope, built a wall 
for the protection of the peni!isula. Tlu'u retum- 
ing, he besieged Atar!!<‘us, of which some. Cliia!i 
exiles hsid taken ]>ossessio!i, and reduced it after 
{!!! obstinati^ def(*iu:(*. llitluirto there had been no 
Iiostilities betwoe!i Tissaphernes a!id Dereyllidas, 
but in the next y(*ji,r, b. e. 3.97, ambassadors came 
to Sparta fro!n the Joiiians, represo!itii)g tluit by 
an attack on (.'jiria, where th(^ sjitrap’s own pro¬ 
perty hiy, he might be driven into acknowledging 
their independe!u*e, and the epliori accordingly 
desired Dercyliidiis to invade it. Tissajihornes 
and Pharnabjizus now united their forces, but no 
engagement took placi', and a m'gotiation was en¬ 
tered i!ito, Dereyllidas demanding the i!uU‘])end- 
ence* of the Asiatic Greeks, the satraps the witli- 
dniwal of the Lacedaemonian troops. A tnicii 
was then made till tiu! Sprirtan authorities !i!i(l 
the ]*<*rsian king should decide ri*3pectively on the 
requisitions. ]!i h. c. 396, when Agesilaiis cro.ssed 
into Asisi, Dereyllidas was one of tlic three who 
were comniisHioned to ratify the short and hollow 
annistice with Tissjijthernes. After this, lur ap- 
pj'ars to have returned home. In n. c. 394 he 
was sent to carry tlie news of the battle of Eorinth 
to Agosilaus, wliom he met at Amphijmlis, and at 
whose request he proceeded with the intelligence 
to the Greek cities in Asia which had furnished 
the Sparfcins with troops. This service, Xenoplion 
says, he gladly undertook, for lit; liked to be ab¬ 
sent from home,—a feeling possibly arising from 
the mortificatinns to which, as an nnmarri(*d man 
(so Plutarch tells us), he was subjcct(‘d at SpartJi. 
(See Dirt, of Ant. p. 597.) He is said to have 
been chunicterized by roughness and cunning,— 
qualities denoted respectively by liis nicknames of 
“Heythns” and “Sisyphus,” if indeed the former 
of these be not a corrupt reading in Athenaeus for 
the second. (Xen. He/t. iii. 1. 8—28, ii. 1 
—20, 4. $ 6, iv. 3. $$ 1—3, Anah. v. 6. ^ 24; 
Died. xiv. 38 ; Plut. Lyc. 15; Athen. xi. p. 500, c.) 
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2, A Spartan, who was sent as ambassador to 
Pyrrhus when he invaded Sparta in n. a. 272 for 
the purpose of placinjj; Cleonymus on the throne. 
(Chelidonis; Cleonymus.] Plutarch records 
an apophthegm of Dercyllidas on this occasion 
with respect to the invader: “ If he is a god, we 
fear him not, for we are guilty of no wrong ; if a 
man, we are as good as he.” (Pint. Apnphih. Lac. 
vol. ii. p. 128, od. Tauchn.; Pint. l*iirrh. 20, where 
the saying is ascriht'd to one Alandricidas.) [E.E.] 
DKRCY'LLIDAS (AtpKvWlbas)^ the author 
of a voluminous work on Plato’s philosophy, and 
of a commentary also on the Tinmeiis,” neither 
of which has come down to us. (F'abric. Bild. 
(Jracc. iii. pp. l/)2, 170, ed. Harles, and the 
autliorities there referred to.) [E. E.] 

DKIICYLUS or DERCYLLUS (AepwroAos, 
Afp/cuAAos), an Athenian, was one of that em¬ 
bassy of ten, itJ which Aeschines and Demosthenes 
weire included, and which was sent to I*hilip to 
treat on the subject of peace in ii. c. 347. In n. c. 
346, the same ambassadors appear to have been 
again deputed to ratify th(i treaty. (See the 
Argument prefixed to Dem. dc Fttls. l^ep. p. 336 ; 
Aescli. dc Fills. Jjc;/. }). 41 ; 'J’liirwall's Grceci\ 
vol. V. p. .‘Ibf); romp, tlie decree ap. Ih-m. de Cor, 
p. 235; Classical Museum,, vol. i. p. 145.) Der- 
cylus was also one of the envoys in the third 
embassy (sttI tous 'A/uifuuTuovas)., which was ap¬ 
pointed to convey to Piiilip, then marching upon 
Phocis, tlu' complimentary and cordial decree of 
Philocrates, and to attend the Amphictyonic coun¬ 
cil that was about to be convened on tlie affairs of 
Phocis. When, however, the ambassadors had 
reached (’halcis in Ktiltoea, they heard of the de¬ 
struction of the Phocian towns by Philip, and of 
his having taken part entirely with tin? Thebans, 
Jind Dercylus returned to Athens with the alarm¬ 
ing news ; but the embassy was still desired to 
proceed. (Aesch. dr Fals. JjCp. pp. 46,4(», c.(*fes. p. 
65; Dem. de Cor. p. 237, dr Fals. hp. ])]>. 366, 
379.) It is perhaps the same Dercylus whom Plutarch 
mentions as “general of the country ’’(too kitX rrjs 
y(upas (rrparrfyiw, in n. e. 318). When Nicanor, 
having been called on to withdniw the ]Vl.'U'(*donian 
garrison from Munychia, consented to attend a 
meeting of the council in the l^eiraeeus, Dercylus 
formed a design to seize him, but he became aware 
of it in time to escape. Dercylus is also said to 
have warned Phocion in vain of Nicnnor’s inten¬ 
tion of making himself master of the Pc-iraeeus. 
(Pint. Flioc. 32; Nep. /■'/me. 2; Droysen, (t’escL 
der Narhf. A lea', p, 22.3.) [K. E. J 

DERCYLUS or DERCYTJJJS (AepKoAos, 
Aep/foAAoy), a very ancient (Jreek writer, men¬ 
tioned sevm-al times in connexion with Agias, the 
latter being a different jierson probably from the 
author of the NoVtoj, with whom Ateineke identi¬ 
fies him. W'e find the following works of Der¬ 
cylus referred to: 1. *Apyo\iKd. 2. ’iroAi/cd. 
3. AlroKiKoi. 4. Kriatis. 5. ^arupiud, appa¬ 
rently on the fables relating to the Satyrs. 6. n€pt 
opdiv. 7. liepl \l6uv. The exact period at wdiich 
he flourished is uncertain. (Plut. Far. Min. 17, 38, 
de.Fiuv. 8, 10, 19, 22 ; Athen. iii. p. 86, f.; Clem, 
Alex. Strom, i. p. 139, ed. Sylb.; Schol. ad Fur. 
Troad. 14; Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Grace, p. 
417.) [E.E.1 

DE'RCYNUS (AepauJ'oy), a son of Poseidon 
and brother of Albion. (Apollod. ii. 6. $ 10.) j 
Pomponius Mela (ii. 5) calls him Bergion. [L. S.] | 
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DERDAS (Aep5ay), a Macedonian chieftain, 
who joined with Philip, brother of Perdiccas II., 
in rebellion against him. Athens entered into 
alliance with them, a step, it would seem, of 
doubtful policy, hiading to the hostility of Perdiccas, 
and the revolt, under his advice, of Potidaea, and 
the foundation of Olynthus. The Athenian generals 
who arrived soon after those events acted for a 
while against Perdiccas with them. (Time. i. 57 
—59.) Derdas himsedf probably died a})out this 
time, as we hear of his brothers in his jdace 
(c. 59), one of whom Pausanias probably was. 
(c. 61.) ^ fA.II.C.] 

DERDAS (AepSay), a prince of Elymia or Eli- 
mcki, and probably of the same family as the cou¬ 
sin of Perdiccas II. mentioned above. As he had 
reason, from the example of Amyntas II. [see 
p. 154, b.], to f(‘ar the growing power of Olynthus, 
he zeaiou.sly and effectually aided the Spartans in 
their war with that state, from ii. c. 382 to 379. 
(Xen. 7/rll. v. 2, 3 ; Died. xv. 19-23.) We learn 
from Thcoponipus (ap. Athen. x. p. 4.36, d.), that 
he was taken prisoner by the Olynthians, but it 
does not .'ippenr on what occasion ; nor is it ccirtain 
whether lu; is the S!ime Derdas to whom Aristotle 
alludtis. (/\)lil. V. 10, ed. Bekk.) Derdas, whose 
sister Phila was one of the wives of Philip, was 
probably a dill'erent person, though of the same 
family. (Ath. xiii. p. 557, c.) (E* E* I 

DERRIIIA'TIS (Aep/ittiTty), a surname of Ar¬ 
temis, which she derived from th(^ town of Der- 
rhion on the road from Sparta to Arcadia. (Paus. 
iii. 20. § 7.) [L. S.] 

DESIDE'RIIJS, brother of Magnentius, by 
whoiii he was created Caesar and soon after put t.» 
death, when the tyrant, finding that bis |)ositio)' 
Avas hopeless, in a tmnsport of rag<', massacred all 
his relations .and friends, and then, to avoid falling 
into the power of his rival, perislied by his own 
Lands. According to Zonaras, however, Deside- 
rius w.as not actually killed, but only grievously 
waninded, and upon liis recovery surrendered to 
Constantins. No gmiuine medals of this prince 
are extant. (Zonar. xiii. 9; .lulian, frag.; 

Chron. Alexand. p. 680, ed. 1615 ; Eckhel, vol. 
viii. p. 124.) LW. R.] 

1) ESI LA'US (AefriAoos), a statuary, whoso 
Doryphoms and wounded Amazon are mentioned 
by Pliny (xxxiv. 8. s. 1.9. 15). There is no nuison 

to believe, with Meyer and Midler, that the name 
is a corruption of (^rsilaus; but, on the contrary, 
the wounded Amazon in the Vatican, which they 
take' for a copy of the work of (’tesilalis, is proba¬ 
bly copied from the Amazon of Desilaiis. (Ross, 
Kunslhlait., for 1846, No. 12.) [Crksilas.] [P. S.] 
DESPOENA (AefTTrotw), tlie ruling goddess or 
the mistress, occurs as a surname of sc'veral divini¬ 
ties, such as Aphrodite ('riieocrit. xv. 106), De¬ 
meter (Aristoph. Tlu’sm. 286), and Persephone. 
(Paus. viii. 37. § 6; comp. pEnsEi’HONE.) [L.S.l 
DEUCA'L1()N (Afu/caAiW). 1. A son of Pro¬ 
metheus and Clymenc*. lie Avas king in Phtliia, 
and married to PyrrluL When Zeus, after the 
treatment he had receivt'd from Lycaon, had re¬ 
solved to destroy the degemerate race of men w’ho 
inhabited the earth, Deucalion, on the advice of 
his father, built a ship, and carried into it stores 
of provisions; and Avhen Zeus sent a flood all over 
Hellas, which destroyed all its inhabitants, Deuca¬ 
lion and Pyrrha alone were saved. After their 
ship had been floating about for nine days, it land- 
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fid, according to the common tradition, on mount 
Parnassus; others made it land on mount 0th rys 
in Thessaly, on mount Athos, or even on Aetna in 
Sicily. (Schol. ad Pind. 01. ix. ()4 ; Scrv. ad Virg. 
Edog. vi. 41; Hygin. Fal>. 153.) These differ¬ 
ences in the story are probably nothing but local 
traditions ; in the same manner it was believed in 
several places that DeucalioTi and Pyhrra were not 
the only persons that were saved. Thus Megarus, 
a son of Zeus, escaped by following the screams of 
cranes, which led him to the summit of mount 
Gerania (Paus. i. 40. § 1); and the inhabitants of 
Delphi were said to have beem saved by following 
the howling of wolves, which led them to the sum¬ 
mit of Parnassus, where they founded Lycoreia. 
(Paus, X. 6. §‘2.) When the waters had subsidcid, 
Deucalion offered up a sacrifice to Zeus Phyxius, 
that is, the helper of fugitives, and thereupon the 
god sent llennes to him to promise that he would 
grant any wish wliicli Deucalion might entertjiin. 
Deucalion prayed that Zeus might restore mankind. 
According to the more common tradition, Deucalion 
and Pyrrlia went to the sanctnary of Themis, and 
prayed for the sjime thing. 'J’he goddess hade 
them cover their heads and tlirow the hones of 
their mother behind them in walking from the 
temple. After some doubts and scruples respecting 
the m<!aning of this command, they agreed in in¬ 
terpreting the bones of their mother to mean the 
stones of the earth ; and they accordingly threw 
stones behind them, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion thorci sprang up men, and from those of 
Pyrrlia woimui. Deucalion then dciseended from 
Parnassus, and built his first abode at Opus (Pind. 
O/. ix. 40’), or at (lynus (8trab. ix. p. 425; Schol. 
ai/ Pmd. OL ix. 04), where in later times the 
tomb of Pyrrlia was shown. Concerning the whole 
story, sec Ajiollod. i. 7. § 2 ; Ov. iMct, i. 200, ka 
Tluu'e was also a tradition that Deucalion had 
lived at Atlicris, and the sanctuary of the Olym¬ 
pian Zeus there was regarded as his work, and his 
tomb also was shewn there in the neighbourhood 
of the sanctuary. (Paus. i. 10. § 0.) Deucalion 
was by JVrrha tlie father of llell(!n, Ainpliictyon, 
Protogencia, and others. Strabo (ix. p. 435) 
states, that near the coast of Phthiotis tlu're were 
two small islands of the name of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, 

2. A son of Minos and Pasiphae or Crete, was 
an Argonaut and one of the Calydonian hunters. 
He was the father of Idomeneus and Molus. 
(Horn. //. xiii. 451 ; Apollod. iii. 1. § 2, 3. § 1 ; 
Diod. iv. ()0; Hygin. Fob. 1-1, 173; Serv. <id Am. 
iii. 121.) 

3. A son of Ilyperasius and llypso, and brother 
of Araphion. (Vul. Flaec. i. 3(»G ; comp. Apollon. 
Rhod. i. 17G.) 

4. A son of Heracles by a daughter of Thespius. 
(Hj'gin. Fah. Ifj2.) 

5. A Trojan, who was slain by Achilles. (Horn. 

JL XX. Al7.) 

DEV^ERRA, one of the three symbolic beings— 
their names are Pilumnus, Intercidona, and De- 
verra—whose influence was sought by the Romans, 
at the birth of a child, as a protection for the mo¬ 
ther against the vexations of Sylvanus. The night 
after the birth of a child, three men walked around 
the house: the first struck the threshold with an 
axe, the second knocked upon it with a pestle, 
and the tliird swept it with a broom. These sym¬ 
bolic actions were believed to prevent Sylvanus 
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from entering the bouse, and were looked upon as 
symbolic representations of civilized or agricultural 
life, since without an axe no tree am be felled, a 
pestle is necessary to pound the grain, and corn is 
swept together with a broom. (Augustin, de Civ. 
I)ei^ vi. 9; Hartung, Dk Relig. dcr ii. 

p.17.5.) tL.S.] 

DEXA'MENUS (Ae^a/uews), a centaur who 
lived in Bura in Achaia, which town derived its 
name from his large stable for oxen. (Scliol. ad 
Callini. Hymn, in Del. 102; Etymol. M. s. r.) 
According to otliers, he wjis a king of Olemis, and 
the father of Dei'aneini, whom Heracles sciduced 
during his stay with Dexamemis, wh(» had hospi¬ 
tably received him. Heracles on parting promised 
to return and mairy her. But in his abs('nce the 
ccnbiur Eurytion sut'd for Dtd’ancira’s hand, and 
her father out of fear promised her to him. On 
the wedding day Heracles returned and slew Eu¬ 
rytion. (llj^gin. Fait. .‘{3.) DeVaneira is usually 
called a daughter of Oeneus, but Apollodoms (ii. .5. 
^ .’i) calls the daughter of Dcxaiiienus, Mnesiniache, 
and Diodorus (iv. 33) Hippolytr. fL. S. | 

DEXI'OItATES (Ae^iffpetTrjs), an Athenian 
comic poet of the new conu'dy, whose drama enti¬ 
tled 'T4>’ eouTcSi' irKauwixivni is quoted by Athe- 
iiaeus (iii. p. 124, b). Siiidas (.s\ 7%) also refers to 
tbe passage in Athcjnums. (Meinekc, Frag. Com. 
Crae.e. i. p. 4.92, iv. p. 571.) 1 P. S.] 

DEX11*PUS (Af^iirTTos)^ a Lacedaemonian, was 
residing at Gela when Sicily was invadiid for 
tin; sec(»nd tinu? by the Carthaginians under Han¬ 
nibal, the gramlbon of Hamilcar, in it. (\ 4i)(). At 
the request of the Agngentines, on whom the storm 
first fell, he came to tluur aid with a body of mer¬ 
cenaries which he had collected for the purpose; 
but he did not escape the charge of corruption and 
tr(;achery which proved fatal to four of the Agri- 
gentine generals. When the defence of Agrigen- 
tum became hopeless, Dexi])pus returned to (Iela, 
tlie protection of that place: having been assigned 
him by the Syrucnsaiis, who formed the main stay 
of the Grecian intere'st in the island. Not long 
after, he was dismissed from Sicily by Dionj'sius, 
wliose objects in Oela he luid refused to aid. 
(Died. xiii. »7, 93, 9().) [E. K.] 

DEXIPPUS (AeftTTTTos), a comic jmet of 
Athens, res]M‘cting whom no particulars are known. 
Suidas (g. V. KwpvKa7us) mentions one of his plays 
entitled &'qaavp6s^ and Endocia (p. 132) has pre¬ 
served the titles of four others, viz. 'Avrnvopvo- 
SoaKos, 'laTopioypwpos^ and AiaSina- 

^6p.€voi. Meineke in his Hid. Crit. Com. Craec. 
has overlooked this poet. [L. S.J 

DEXIPPUS (Af^tTTTToy), a commentiitor on 
Plato and Aristotle, was a disciple of the Neo- 
Platonic pliilosopher lamblichus, and lived in the 
middle of the fourth century of the Christian era. 
We still possess a commentary of Dexippus on the 
Categories of Aristotle, in the form of a dialogue, 
which, however, is printed only in a Latin trans¬ 
lation. Jt appeared at Pjuris, 1549, 8vo., under the 
title of “ Quaestionum in Categorias libri tres, in- 
terprete J. Bcniardo Feliciano,” and again at Venice, 
154G, fo., after the work of Porphyry In Prae- 
dicam. The Greek title in the Madrid Codex i.s, 
Af^linrov <pi\oa6<l)ov Il\aTOiViKOv rwv eis Tciy 
*AparrorDovs Karriyopias ’Airopiuv rf Kul Avaeuv 
Kf<pd\aia fi'. 

In this work the author explains to one Seleucus 
the Aristotelian Categories, ;itid endeavours at the 
3s2 
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Bamc time to refute the objections of Plotinus. 
(Plotin. Knnmd, vi. 1, 2, 3; comp. Simplic. ml 
^ ml Ca/ry. fol. 1, a.; Tzetzes, Chiliad, ix. Hist. 
274.) 

Specimens of the Hreek text are to be found in 
Iriartc, Cod. Bihl. Matrit. (aiulotj. pp. ]H5, 274, 
Aic., and from tliese we learn that tlierc are other 
dialogues of Dexij>pii8 on similar sulyeets still ex¬ 
tant in manuscrijit. fKabric. JiiLl. Cr. iii. pp. 
2.'>4, 4a(;, V. pp. (i.07, 740.) [A. S.] 

DEXlPPrS (Ae^tTTTros), called also Dinxippus., 
n physician of (!oh, who was one of the pupils of 
the celebrated IIipy)ocrates, and lived in the fourth 
century n. e. (Suid. s. r. Af^iinros.) llecatommis, 
prince of ('aria(».r. vO{.5-,‘i77), sent for him to 
cure his sons, Mausolus and Pixodarus, of a dan¬ 
gerous illness, which he unden'took to do upon con¬ 
dition that Ilecatoninus should cease from waging 
war against his country. (Suid. ihid.) Ib; wrote 
some medical works, of which nothing but the 
titles r<*main. He was blamed by Erasistratus for 
his excessive severity in restricting the quantity of 
flrink allowed to liis patients. (Galen, JJe Seda 
Opt. c. 14, vol. i. p. 144 ; (hnnnent. 1. in JUppocr. 
“74® Itot. J^id. in Mori). Anil.'"' c. 24, Commenl. 
J11, c. ;}}{, and Comment. IV. c.vol. xv. pp. 47b, 
703, 744; lie Venae Sect. adv. Enmstr. c. 9, vol. 
xi. p. 102.) Ib' is quoted by Plutarch {Si/mpos. 
vii. 1) and Aulu.s (lellius (xvii. 11) in the contro¬ 
versy that was n\aintiiine(l among some of the 
anchmt physicians as to wlu'ther the drink passed 
down the windpipe tu' the gullet. fW. A. G.] 

DEXIPPGS, IMTHLIIIS IIERE'NNTUS, a 
Greu'k rlu'torician and historian, was a son of 
Ptolemaeus and born in the Attic demos of Iler- 
miiH. (Ibickh, Cor/). Inf<rr//)t. i. n. ,'»b0, p. 439, 
&c.) lie lived in the third century alter Christ, 
in the reigns of ('laudius Golhiciis, Tacitus, Aure- 
liati, and Probus, till about a. n. 2b0. (Eunap. Vit. 
Porphpr. {). 21.) He was regarded by his con- 
lemyKiraries and later writers as a man of mo.st 
extensive learning; iind we learn from the inscription 
just r(*fi‘rred to, that he was honoured at Athens 
Avith the highest otlic<!s that existed in his native* 
city. In A. n. 2()2, when tim Goths penetrated 
into Greece and ravaged several towns, l)exipj)us 
proved that he Avas no less great as a general and 
a man of business than as ii scholar, for, after the 
capture of Atlums, he gathered around him a 
number of bold and courageous Athenians, and 
took up a strong position on the neighbouring hills. 
Though the city itself AA-^as taken by the barbarians, 
and Hexippus Avith his band was cut oil from it, 
he made an unexpected descent upon Peiraeeu.s 
and took vengeance upon the enemy. (I>e.xipp, 
Kxe. de Bell. Sci/th. p. 2(*, «S:c.; Trebell. l*oll. 
Gal lien. 13.) 

We are not informed Avhetber Hexippus A\Tote 
any rhetorical works; he is kiunvn to us only as an 
historical author. Photius (Ilibl. ('ml. 32) has 
preserved some account of three historical works 
of Dexippus. 1, Td /aerd ^AKe^avBpov^ in four 
books. It Avas a history of Macedonia from the 
time of Alexander, and by wa}' of introduction 
the author prefixed a sketch of the preceding his¬ 
tory, from the time of C'aranus to Alexander. 
(Comp. Euseb. Chron. 1.) 2. 'S.uvto/iuv laropiK^y^ 
or as Flunapius (p. .5b) calls it, !(rropia^ 

Avas a chronological history from the mythical ages 
down to the accession of Claudius Gothicus, a. n. 
2(i};. It consisted probably of tAvelvc boj)ks, the 
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twelfth being quoted by Stephanus of Byzantium 
(s. V. *'EAoupo«), and it is frequently referred to by 
the writers of the Augustan history. (Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 49; Capitolin. Maximin. Jun. 6, Trt’s 
(lord. 2, 9, Maxim, et Balbin. 1 ; Treb. Poll. 
Gallien. 1.5, Trip. Tyr. 32, Claud. 12; comp. 
Evagrius, Jlist. Eceles. v. 24.) 3. ’S.kvQlko.^ tliat 

is, an account of tin; war of the Gotljs or Scythians, 
in which Dexippus liimself liad fought. It com- 
meucc'd in the reign of Deciiis, and was brought to 
a close by Aureliau, Photius praises the style 
and diction of Dexippus, esj)ecially in the third 
work, and looks jipon him as a second Thuc.ydides ; 
blit this praise is liiglily exaggerated, and thi; frag¬ 
ments still extant sIicav, that his style has all the 
faults of the late Greek rhetoricians. The frag¬ 
ments of Dexippus, which have been considerably 
increased in modern times by tin* discoveries of A. 
Mai {^Colled. Seripi. Vet. ii. p. 319, &c.), have 
been collected by I. ,Bekker and Niebuhr in the 
first volume of tlie Scriplores Historiae Bi/zantinac^ 
Bonn, 1«29, bvo. [L. S.] 

DEXTER, AF'UA'NIIJS, was consul suffectus 
in A. 1 ). 9b, in the reign of Trajan (Plin, Epist. 
\. 14) and a friend of Alartial. {E/nyr. vii. 27.) 
He Avas killed during liis consulship. (L. S.] 

DEXTER, C.DOMI'TIUS, was consul in a.d. 
I9<i, in the reign of Septimius Severus, who ap- 
pointiMl him praefi'ct of the city. (Spartian. Sever. 
b; Fasti.) I L. S.J 

DTA (Aia)^ a daughter of Deioncus and tin* 
Avife of Ixion. (Schol. ad Bind. Pyth. ii. 39.) llei 
father is also called Fliomms. (Diod. iv. G9; Sclml. 
ad Apollon. li/wd. iii. (12.) By Ixion, or accord 
ing to others, by Zeus (llypin. E(d). 1.5.5), she bi*- 
eame the iiiotlu'r of JV'irithous, who rec<*iv('il liis 
name from the circmnstance, that Zeus when Im 
attempted to seduce her, ran around her (ircpi- 
Oleiv) in the form of a horse. ( Eustatli. ad Horn. 
p. 101.) There are two otlier mythical jiersomiges 
of this mime. (Schol. ad Pind. ()L i. 144 ; Tzi'tz. 
ad. Lycoph. 4b0.) Dia is also used as a surname 
of Hebe or Ganyinede, who had ti'iuples under 
this name at Plilius and Sievon. (Strab. viii. j). 
3b2; Pans. ii. 13. § 3.) ‘ [L. S.] 

D1ADIOMA'TUS, a surnamo of L. Caecilius 
Metellns, consul in u. c. 117. 

DIADUMENIA'NUS or DIADUMENUS, 
M. OPI-yLTUS, the son of M. Ojielius Macrinus 
and Nonia C<dsa, was born on tiu* l.Otli of Septem¬ 
ber, A. I). 20b. When liis father Avas elevated to 
the jAurple, after the murder of Caracalla on the 
8th of March, a. i>. 217, Diadumeniaiius received 
the titles of Caesar^ Prinee/>s ./uve?itutis, Antoninus., 
and eventually of Impe.rator and Avyustus also. 
Upon the victory of Elagabalus, lie AA’as sent to the 
charge of Artabanus, the Parthian king, but was 
betrayed and put to death about the same time 
Avith Macrinus. 

'J’his child is celebrated on account of liis sur¬ 
passing beauty by Lampridius, Avho declares, that 
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hi* slionp ivR])li*ntlent like a heavenly star, and was 
lieloved by all who looked upon him on account of 
his Burpassing grace and comeliness. From liis 
maternal grandfather he inlierited the name of 
Diaduinenus, which npon his quasi-adoption into 
the family of the Antonities was changed into 
THadumenianus. (Dion Cass. Ixxviii. 4, 17, 19, 
514, .‘111-40; Ilerodian. v. 9; Lamprid. Dindumen. \ 
Capitolin. Mavrin. 10.) [W. li.] 

DIAETIIUS (Alaidos), the author of commen¬ 
taries on the Homeric poems, which seem to have 
been chiefly of an historical nature, and are refer¬ 
red to in the Venetian scholia on the Ili.-id (iii. 
17.5). 1L.S.J 

DIAKUS (A/aioy), a man of Megalopolis, suc¬ 
ceeded Mtmalcidas of Lacedaemmv as general of 
the Achaean league in n. c. InO. Alenalcidas, 
having been assailed by Callicrates with a capital 
eh.'irge, saved himsidf through the favour of I linens, 
whom he bribed with three talents [Calmckatks, 
No. 4, p. .ntiO, b.] ; and the latter, being much 
and generally condemned for tliis, ejnleavmired to 
(liveit pulilic attention from his own conduct to a 
(piarrel with ],aeedaeiiion. 'I'lie Lacedaemouiaus 
had a[)pealed to the Roman st'iiate about the pos- 
hi'ssion of some disputed land, and had received for 
answer that the decision of all causes, except those 
of lif<‘ and deatli, ri'sted with tlie great c<»uncil of 
the Achaeans. This answ('i Diaeus so far garlded 
as to omit the exce})tion. 'J'lie Lacedamnoiiians 
accused him of falsehood, and the dispute; led to 
war, wherein the Lacedaomoiiiatis found themselves 
no match for the Achaeans, and resorted accord¬ 
ingly to negotiation. l)la(‘USy aflirming that his 
liostiiity WJI8 not directed against Sparbi, hut 
against her disturbers, procunal the hanibhin(*nt of 
‘J4 of her principal citizens. 'I’liese men fled for 
refuge and protection to Home, and thither Diaeus ] 
W(‘nt to oppose tliem, together with C.'illicnites, 
who died hy tin; way. 'I’lie cause of the exiles 
was sujiported by Menaleid<‘s, wlio assured the I 
Spartans, on Ids return, that tlie Hitmans had de¬ 
clared in fa\our of their independence, while an 
equally positivi* assurance to the opposite (‘fleet j 
was givtm by Diaeus to the Achaeans,—the truth 
being that the senati* had jtassetl no final decision 
at all, but Iniil promised to send coimnissioiiers to 
settle till* dispute. \V.'ir was renewed ftetweeii 
the parties, H, e. 118, in sjiite of tlu; prohibition of 
the Romans, to wldclt, however, Diaeus, wdio was 
again general in n. c. 147, paid more ultedience, 
thougli he endeavoured to bring over the towns 
round Sparta by negotiation. Wlien the decree of 
the Romans arrived, whicli severed Sparta and 
several other states from tlie Achaean league, 
Diaeus took a leading part in keeping up the in¬ 
dignation of tlu; Achaeans, and in urging them to 
the acts of violence wliich caused war with Rome. 
In the autumn of 147 he was siicc(;eded by Crito- 
laiis, but the death of the hitter belon; the expira¬ 
tion of his year of office once mure piaced Diaeus 
at the post of danger, according to the law* of the 
Achaeans, which provided in such cases that the 
jiredecessor of the deceasiid should resume his 
autliority. The number of his army lie sw'clled 
wdth emancipated Blavcs, and enforced strictly, 
though not impartially, the levy of the citizens; 
but he acted unwisely in dividing his forces by 
sending a portion of them to garrison Megaru 
and to check there the advance of the Romans. 
He himself had taken up his quarters in Co- 
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rintb, mid Metelhis, the Roman general, advan¬ 
cing thither, sent forward ambassadors to offer 
terms, but Diaeus threw them into }»risan (though 
he afterwards released them for the bribe of a 
talent), and caused Sosicrates, the lieutenant- 
general, as well as I’liilinus of Corinth, to be put 
to deatli with torture for having joined in recom¬ 
mending negotiation witli the eiieniy. Reing de¬ 
feated by Mummiiis bi;fore the walls of Corintli, 
in B. c. 14(), he made no further attempt to defend 
the city, but fled to Megalojiulis, where he slew 
his wife to prevent her falling into the enemy’s 
power, and put an end to his own existence by 
poison, thus (says Paiisaiiias) rivalling Menalcidas 
ill the cowardice of his deatli, as he had rivalled 
him through his life in avarice. [ MENAi.tauAs.J 
(Polyb. xxxviii. ‘J, xl. 2,4, .5, 9; I’aus. vii. 12,&c.; 
Clinton, 7*’. //. sill) aiinis 149, I47, 14().) fE. E.] 
DI A'OORAS (Aia 7 t)pas), the son of'I’clecleides 
or Teleclytus, was born in tlie island of Melos 
(Milo), one of the Cyclades, lit* wais a jioet and 
a philosopher, who tliroiighout antiquity was re¬ 
garded as an atheist (dOtos). W’ith the exception 
of this one point, we possess only very scanty in¬ 
formation concerning his life and literary activity. 
All th.at is know n is carefully collected by M. 11. 
E. Meier (in Erscli. ii. (irubei ’s AU<jcm. KncycUrp. 
xxiv. pp. 4.*19—448). 

. Till* age of this remarkable man can be deter¬ 
mined only in a general way by the fact of his being 
called a disciple of Democritus of Abdera, who 
taught about «. c. 48(). lUit the circuiustaueo 
timt, besides Racclivlides (about n. r. 48.')), Pindar 
also is called iiis conteiiiporury, is a manifest 
anachronism, as has been already observed by 
Rrandis. {(jv-sch. d. (Jrivvh. i. p. .841.) 

Nearly all the ancient authorities agree that Melos 
was his native place, and 'J'atiaii, a lati; Christian 
writer, w'ho calls liiiri an Atlieiiian, does hd pro¬ 
bably for 110 other reason but because Athens was the 
principal scene of the activity of Diagoras. ('latian, 
Oral. adv. (trace, p. 1(!1, a.) Rolieck {Aylaopk. 
p. 5170) is the only one ainong modern critics who 
maiiitaiiis tliat the native country of Diagoras is 
uncertain. According to a tradition in llesychius 
Milesius and ISnidas, Democritus the jihiioKophor 
ransomed him fur a very large sain from tlie 
captivity into wdiich hi' liad i'alleii in the cruel 
Hulijugatiou of IMelos under Alcibiades (n, c. 411), 
and this account at all evi*ats serves to attest 
the close peraonal relation of these two kindred- 
niimled men, although the details resjiecting the 
ransom, for instance, may be incorrect. 'I’he 
same authorities further state, that in liis youth 
l>iugoras had acquired some reputation as a lyric 
poet, and this is probably tlie cause of his being 
mentioned together with the lyric poets Simonides, 
Pindar, and Jiacchylides. Thus he is said to have 
composed air/xara, /utArj, traidv^s, ey/ewgao, and 
dithyrambs. Among his encomia is mentioned in 
particular an eulogy on Arianthes of Argos, who 
is otherw'ise unknow'n,* another on Nicodorus, a 
stateHinan of Mantineia, and a third upon the 
Mantineians. Diagoras is said to have lived in 
intimate friendship with Nicodorus, who was cele- 

♦ The change in the constitution of Mantineia 
by the ffvPoiKurpds took place with the assistance 
of Argos (Wachsmuth, Ilelien. Altertk. i. 2, p. 89, 
i. 1, p. 180), and Arianthes of Argos was probably 
a person of some political importance. 
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brated ag a gtatesmau and lawgiver in big native 
place, and lived, according to Perizonius (ad Aelian. 
V. If. ii. 2.'}), at the tinui of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
The foolish Aelian, who has preserved thia stat(^ 
ment, declines any further discussion of this rela¬ 
tion, although he knew more about it, under the 
pretext that he thought it objectionable to sjiy any¬ 
thing in pniise of a man who was so hostile to the 
gods ((&€o7s 4x0poif Ata'y6pav). Rut still he in¬ 
forms us, that Diagoras assisted Nicodorus in his 
legislation, which he hiniscdf praises as very wise 
and good. Wachsiriuth {Ildlcn. AUcrtlu i. 2, p.90) 
places this political activity of the two friends 
about the beginning of the Pel(»poiinesian war. 

We hud Diagfuas at Athens as early as n. r. 
424, for Aristophanes in the (Vonds (830), which 
were j)(!rfornied in tiiat yciar, alludc.'s to him as a 
well-known character; and when Socrates, as 
though it were a mistake, is thme emailed a Melian, 
the p»)et does so in ord(!r to remind his hearers at 
once of Diagoras and of his attJU-ks upon the popu¬ 
lar religion. In like manner IJipjion is called a 
Median, merely li<M*a.use ho was a follower of Dia- 
goras. It c;in scarcely be doubtcul that Diagoras 
was acquainted with Socrates, a connexion which 
is described in the scholia on Aristophanes us if he 
had been a teacher of Socrates. J'’ifteen years 
later, n. c. 411, he was involved, as Diodorus (xiii. 
(}) informs us, by the denioeratical j)arty in a kiAV- 
huit about impiety (SiaSo\ijs rvxdt' iv 
and ho thought it advisable to escape its result l»y 
flight. Religion seems to have been only the pre¬ 
text for that accusation, for the men^ fact of his 
being a M(!lian made him an object of suspicion 
witli tlie poo]>le of Athens. In n. c. 4l(>, Melos 
liad h(‘en ccinquen^d and cnielly treated by the 
Athenians, and it is not at all impossible that Dia¬ 
goras, indignant at such treatment, may Jiave 
taken part in the purty-strile at Athens, ami thus 
have drawn upon himself the suspicion of the de- 
inoeratical party, for the opinion that lieti*rodoxy 
was persecuted at Athens, and that the priests in 
particular busied tlu'niselves alauit such matters, is 
d(‘void of all foundation. (Pernhardy, Geseft, d. 
Grivch. Lit. i. p. 32*2.) All the circumstances of 
the case lead us to the conclusion, that the accu.s;i- 
tioii of Diagoras was altogether and esscmtially of 
a political nature. 

All that we know of his writings, and especially 
of his poems, shews no trace of irreligion, but on the 
contrary contains evidence of the most profound 
religious feeling. (J’hilodemus in the llerndunnis. 
ed. Dnimmond and Walpole, p. ](»4.) Moreover, 
we do not find that out of Athens the charge of 
dadBiia was taken notice of in any other jiart of 
Greece. All that we know for certain on the 
point is, that Diagoras was one of those philoso- 
phers who, like Socrates, certjunly gave offence by 
their views conceniing the worship of the national 
gods; but wc know what liberties the Attic 
comedy could take in this respect with impunity. 
There is also an anecdote that 1 fiagoras, for want 
of other fire-wood, once threw a wooden statue of 
Heracles into the fire, in order to ct)ok a dish of 
lentils, and, if there is anj^ tnith hi it, it certainly 
shews his liberal views respecting polytheism and 
the rude worship of images. (Meier, L. c. p. 44.5.) 
In like manner he may have ridiculed the common 
notions of the people respecting the actions of the 
gods, and their direct and personal interference 
with human aifairs. This, too, is alluded to in 
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several very characteristic anecdotes. For example, 
on his flight from Athens by sea to Pallene he was 
overtaken by a storm, and on hearing his fellow- 
}>assengers siiy, that this storm was sent them by 
the gods as a punishment, because they had an 
atheist on board, Diagoras shewed them other 
vessels at some distance which were struggling 
with the same storm without having a Diagoras on 
board. (Cic. de Nat. JJeor. iii. 37.) TJiis and 
similar anecdotes (Diog. Luert. vi. 59) accurately 
describe the relation in which our philosopli<;r 
stood to the popular religion. That he maintained 
hi.s own j)osition with great firmness, and j)erhaps 
with more freedom, wit, and boldness than was 
advisable, seems to be attested by the fact, that //e 
in particular obtained the epithet of d'dcoy in an- 
ti(|uity. Many modern writers maintain that this 
epithet ought not to be given to liim, because he 
merely denied the direct interference of fiod witli 
the world; but though atheists, in the proper 
sense of the word, have mwer exist(^d, and in that 
sense Diagoras was certainly not an atheist, y<;t 
as he did not believe in the personal existence of 
the Athenian gods and tlic'ir hiinian mode of acting, 
the Athenians could hardly have regard(‘d him as 
other than an atheist. In the eulogy on his friend 
Nicodoru.s he sang 

Karo Satfiova Kal rvxav to ■ndvra ^pdroiaiv 
CKTfXcirai. 

Rut to retuni to the accusation of Diagoras, in 
consequence of which he was obliged to quit Athens, 
That time was one in which scepticism was begin¬ 
ning to undermine the fouiulations of the ancient 
popular lM;li(‘f. The trial of those* who had broken 
down the stsitues of Hermes, the jirofanation of 
the niy^steries, and the accusation of Aleihiades, 
are symptoms which sliew that the unbelief, nonr- 
isluid by tlie speculations of philosophers and by 
the artifices of the so]>hists, began lo ap[)ear very 
dangerous to the consejrvative party at Athens. 
There is no demht that Diagoras paid no regard to 
the cstsiblished religion of the people, and he may 
occasion.'dly have ridiculed it; but lie also ventured 
on direct attacks nj)on public institutions of the 
Athenian worship, such as the I'ihmsinian myste¬ 
ries, which he endeavoured to lower in public esti¬ 
mation, and lie is said to Iiave prevented many 
persons from liecoming initiutod in them. I’liese 
at least are the points of which the ancients accuse 
him ((h’Hterus, up. ikhol. Aridtridt. I.c.; Tjurhaens, 
up.Snid.; Lysias, e. Az/i/cxjd. p.‘214; Joseph, r. 
Apion. ii. 37 ; Tatian, adv. Grace, p. 1()4, a.), and 
this statement is also supported by the circum- 
stjjnce, that Melanthius, in his work on the mys- 
ti-ries, mentions the decree passed against Diagoras. 
Rut, notwithstanding the absence of accurate in- 
forinntiou, we can discover political motives through 
all these religious disputes. Diagoras was a Me¬ 
lian, juid constiquently belonged to the Doric race; 
he was a friend of the Doric Mmitineia, which was 
hated by Athens, and had only recently given uj) 
its alliance with Athens ; the Dorians and lonians 
were opposed to each other in various points of 
their worship, and this spark of liostilit}’^ was kin¬ 
dled into a glowing hatred by the Peloponnesian 
war. Diagoras fled from Athens in time to escape 
the coiisequenc«‘s of the attacks which his enemies 
had made upon him. He was therefore jiimished 
by Stelitcusis, that is, he was condemned, and the 
psephisma was engraved on a column, promising a 
prize for his liead, and one talent to the person 
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who sliould bring his dead body to Athens, and 
two talents to him who should deliver him up alive 
to the Athenians. (Schol. ad Aristoph. Av, 1013, 
1073; Diod. xiii. 6.) Melanthius, in his work on 
the mysteries, had preserved a copy of this pse- 
phisma. That tlie enemies of the philosopher 
acted on that occasion Avith great injustice and 
animosity towards him, we may infer from the 
manner in which Aristophanes, in his Birds, 
which was brought upon the stage in that year, 
spciaks of the matter; for he describes that de¬ 
cree as having been framed in the republic of 
the birds, and ridicules it by the ludicrous addition 
that a prize was offered to any one who should 
kill a dead tyruiit. Aleier, with full justice, infers 
Irom this passage of Aristophanes, that the poet 
did not approve of the proceedings of the people, 
Avho w(U-e instigated by their leaders, liad become 
frightened about the prescTvation of the constitution, 
and were thus misled to various acts of violence. 'I’lie 
mere fact that Aristo])haneH could venture upon such 
an insinuation shews that Diagoras was by no means 
in the same bad odour with all the Athenians. 

From Athens Diagoras first went to Pallene*in 
Achaia, which town was on the side of Lacedae¬ 
mon from the beginning of the Peloponnesian w'ar, 
and b(!fore any other of the Achaean towns. (Tlm- 
eyd. ii. ff.) It Avas in A^ain that the Athenians 
demanded his Buirend(*r, and in consequence of 
this refusal, they included the inhabitants of l*al- 
leiu; in the same decree Avhich had been passed 
against Diagoras. This is a symptom of that fciarfnl 
passion and blindiii'ss Avith Avhich the Athenian 
people, misguided us it was by demagogues, tore 
itself to pieces in those unfortunate trials about 
those who had u})set the Hermae. (Wachsmuth, 
/. c. i. 2, p.iy2; Droyscm, in his liitrodiict. to the 
Birds of Aristoph. p. 240, &c.) For all that avc 
know of Diagoras, his expressions and opinions, 
liis ai cMsation and its alleged cause, leads us to S(*e 
ill him one of the numberless persons Avho were 
suspected, and were fortunate enough to escape 
the conNC(|uciices of the trial by llight. From 
PalJene he went to Corinth, where, as Suidas states, 
he died. 

Among the works of Diagoras Ave luiA'e mention 
of a Avork entitled ^pvyioi Ao^oi,*!’ in which he is 
said to hnvo theoretically exjdained his atheism, 
and to have endeavoured to establish it by argu¬ 
ments, This title of the work, which occurs also 
as a title among the works of Democritus and 
other Greek philosojihors (Diog. Ijaert. ix. 4.9, 
mentions the Xoyos 4>p6yins of DenKH-ritus, and 
concerning other works of the same title, see Lo- 
beck, A<fl,ai)jth. p. 3(19, Ac.), leads us to suppose 
that iJiagoras treated in that Avork of the Phrygian 
divinities, Avho were received in Greece, and en¬ 
deavoured to explain the myth uses which referred 
to them; it is probable also that he drew the dif¬ 
ferent mysteries within the circle of his investigaf 
tions, and it may he that his accusers at Athens 
referred to this Avork. 'I'he relation of Diagoras to 
the popular religion and theology of liis age can- 


* This statement is founded upon a conjecture 
of Meier, who proposes to read in the scholion on 
Aristoph. Av. 1. a. kuI tovs MH' eKSiSoi'rat IleA- 
Xijvfis. 

Suidas calls it rods dirorrvpyl^ovras xSyovs^ 
an explanation of which has been attempted by 
Meier, p. 445. 
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not be explained Avithout going back to the opi¬ 
nions of his teacher, Democritus, and the intellec¬ 
tual movement of the time. The atomistic philo¬ 
sophy had substituted for a world-governing deity 
the relation of cause and effect as the sources of all 
things. Democritus explained the wide-spread 
belief in gods as the result of fear of unusual iind 
umiccountable phaenoinena in nature; and, start¬ 
ing from this principle, Diagoras, at a time when 
the ancient popular belief h:ul already beem sliaken, 
especially in the minds of the young, came forward 
AA’ith the decidedly s(>})histical doctrim;, that there 
were no gods at all. iJis attacks seem to liave 
been mainly directed against the dogmas of (Jreek 
theology and mythology, as Avell as against tln> 
esUiblislied forms of worship. 'I’lie expression of 
the Scholiast on Aristojtlianes (/fan. 323), that 
Diagoras, like Socrates, introduced new divinities, 
must probably lie nd'erred to the I’act, that accord¬ 
ing to the ffishion of the so})}ii8t8, Avhicli is carica¬ 
tured by Aristi)])iiaii(‘s in the Clouds, he substi¬ 
tuted the active powers of natuns for the activity 
of the gods ; and some isolated statements tliat 
have come down to us render it probable that he 
did this in a Avitty manner, somewhat bordering 
upon frivcility; but there is no j)a8sage to slu?w 
that his disbelief in tlie pt)pular gods, jin<l his ridi¬ 
cule of the cstiiblished, rude, and materialistic be¬ 
lief of the people, produced anything like an im¬ 
moral conduct in tlie life and actions of the man. 
On the contrary, all accounts attest that he dis¬ 
charged the duties of life in an cxeinjilary manner, 
that he was a moral and very estimable man, ami 
that he was in earnest Avlien in the eulogy on 
Ariaiithos of Argos he said : i&cds, irpd Trau- 
Tos ipyov vvofitt, ((>p4v' vvfprdrav! We do not 
feel inclined, Avith Meier, to doubt the statement 
that lie distinguished himself not only as a philo¬ 
sopher, but also as an orator, and that he possc'ssed 
many friends and great influence; for though we 
find it in an author of only secondary Aveight 
(Dion Chrysost. Jhm. IV in prim. Epist. ad (J<t~ 
rinth. Op. v. p. .‘fO, ed. Month), yet it perfectly 
agrees with the fate Avhich Diagoras experienced 
for the very reason that he was not an unimpor¬ 
tant man at Atlums. (Fabric. liibl. Grave, ii. p. 
G54, Ac.; Brucker, Hist. Grit. ]*hilos. i. p. 1203; 
Thieneinann, in Fulleborn'’8 JivitrYafe zur Gvseh. 
dvr Philos, xi. p. 15, Ac.; D. L. Moimier, JHsjm- 
tdtio de Duipora Mvlio. Roterod. 1030.) [A. S.j 

DTA'GORAS (Ata 7 opas), a Greek physician, 
who is quoted by Pliny as »)ne of the authors from 
whom the materials for his Natural History were 
derived. (Index to books xii. xiii. xx. xxi. xxxv., 
and H.N. xx. 7b‘.) He must have lived in or 
before the third century n. c., as he is mentioned 
by Emsistratus (apud Dioscor. De Mat. Mvd. iv. 
fi5, p. 557), and may perhajis be the native of 
Cyjirus quoted by Erotianus. (GVoss. JHipoer. p. 
3()G.) One of his medical formulae is jiresorved 
by Aetius (tetrab. ii. serm. 3, c. 108, p. 353), and 
he may perhaps be the physician mentioned by an 
anonymous Arabic writer in Casiri. {Biblioth. Ara- 
bico-IIisp. Esc. vol. i. p. 237.) Some persons have 
identified him with tlie celebrated philosopher, the 
slave of Democritus; but there is no evidence that 
they were the same person, nor is the philosopher 
(as far as the Avriter is aware) anywhere said to 
have been a physician. [W. A.G.] 

DIA'GOIIAS {lkiay6pat\ the son of Damagetus, 
of the fiunily of the Eratidac at lalysus in Rhodes, 
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was very celebrated for his own victories, and 
those of his sons and grandsons, in tlie Grecian 
games. lie was descended from Damagetns, king 
of lalysus, and, on the mother’s side, from the 
Messenian hero, Aristomenes. [Damajjetus.] 
The family of the Kratidae ceased to reign in 
Rhodes after b. c. fiOO, hut they still retained great 
influence, Diagoras was victor in boxing twice in 
the Olympian games, four times in the Isthniian, 
twice in the Nemean, and once at h;ast in the 
Pythian. lie had therefore the liigh honour of 
being a irtpio^oviKTis, that is, one who had gained 
crowns at all the four great lestivals. lie also «>})- 
tiiiiied many victories in games of less importance, 
•as at Athens, Aegina, Megara, Pellcne, and Rliod(;s. 
'J'here is a story told of Diagoras which displays 
most strikingly the spirit with which the games 
were regarded. When an old man, he accompanied 
liis sons, Acusilaiis and Damagetus, to 01)’ni))ia. 
The young men, having both been victorious, car¬ 
ried their father tiirongh the assembly, while the 
spectators slmwf'red garlands upon liiin, and con¬ 
gratulated him as having reached the summit of 
human lia|)piac‘ss. The fame of Diagoras and his 
descemlantH was celebrated ]»y Pindar in an ode 
(G/. vii.) which was inscribed in golden letters on 
the wall of the temple of Athena at Cnidus in 
Rhodes. Tlieir statues were set up at Olympia in 
a jilace by themselves. That of Diagoras was 
made by tlm Megarian statuary, Calliclks. The 
time at which Diagoras lived is determined by his 
Olympic victory, in the 7flth Olynijnad. (n.c. 4(>4.) 
Pindar’s ode coneludc's with forebodings of misfor¬ 
tune to the family ttf the lOratidae, which w<‘re 
reali/ed after the death of Diagoras tlirough the 
growing influence of Athens. [D(tuiEiis.] (I'ind. 
G/. vii. and l*aus. vi. 7. § 1 ; Cic. Tu>n\ i. 

4(i; Miilh'i’, Dorians^ iii. 9. § .*); (Minton, F. II. 
pp. ‘J.o4, ; Kraiist!, Oli/inj). p. 2(>J>, (iiinin. u. 

Ajkoi. i. p. ‘J.'i.O, ii. p. 74.M.j [ P. S.] 

DIA'NA, an original Italian divinity, wIkhii 
the Romans comjiletelv' ideiitili<'d witli the (Jreek 
Artemis. MMie earliest trace of her worship occurs 
ill the story about Servius 'I'ullius, who i.s said to h.i vi* 
dt-dicated to her a temjfle on the Aventinc, on the 
ides of Sextilis. (Augustus.) It is added that, as 
Diana was the protectress of the slaves, the day 
on which that temple had been dc'dicatod was 
afterwards ctflebrated every year by slaves of both 
sexes, and was called the day of tin* slaves (<//V'.s- 
ncrvon/iii ; Fest. .s. r. servorum dies; Pint. QuuvsL 
Hum. 100; Martial, xii. (iT.) IJesides that day of 
the slaves, we hear of no festival of Diana in early 
times, which may be accounted for by supposing 
that 1 ‘ither she was a divinity of inferior rank, or 
that her worship had been introduced at Rome 
without being sanctioned or recognizi’d by the go¬ 
vernment, that is, by the ruling patricians. The for¬ 
mer cannot have been the case, as the goddess was 
worshipped by the plebeians and the Latins as 
their patron divinity; for a tradition related that 
the j)leheians had emigrated twice lo the Aventine, 
where stood the temple of Diana (Liv. ii. iii. 

54; Sallust, Jiuf. .Ml) ; and the temple which 
Servius Tullius built on the Aventine was founded 
for the benefit of the Latin subjects, who assembled 
and sacrificed there every year. (Dioiiys. iv. ‘2() ; 
comp. Liv. i. 45; Pint. Quarst, Hum. 4.) The 
Sabines and Latins, wlio formed the main stock of 
the plebeians, were thus in all probability the ori¬ 
ginal worshippers of Diana at Rome. Now^ as we 
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know that the Aventine was flr.st occupied by the 
conquered Sabines who wore transplanted to Rome 
(St?rv, adAcn. vii. 657; Dionys. iii. 43), and as it is 
stated that shortly before the decemviral legislation 
the Aventinc was assigned to the plebeians, and 
that the law ordaining this assignment was kept 
in the temple of Diana (Dionys. x. .M2; Liv. iii. 
54), it seems clear that Diana’s worship was intro¬ 
duced at Rome by the Sfibines and Latins on their 
becoming plebeians, and that she was worshipped 
by them in particular without the state taking any 
notice of her, or ordaining any festival in lionour 
of her. Varro {de L. L. v. 74) moreov(!r (^x})rcssly 
attests, that the w’orship and name of Diana had 
come fnnn the Sabines. Now, as the religion of 
the Latins and Sabines did not dift'er in any es¬ 
sential point from that of the Romans, we may 
ask what Roman divinity corresponded to the 
Sabine or Latin Diana? Diana loved to dwell in 
groves and in the neiglibourhood of wells; she in¬ 
spired men with enthusiasm and madness; she 
dreaded the very sight of male beij)gs so much, 
that no man was Jillowed to entcT her temple, and 
she herself jvmiaim'd a virgin (Ilorat. Kpist. ii. 1. 
454 ; Pint. Qmtesl. Hum. 3; Fest. s. r. Juwn'dki; 
Augustin, </c (!iv. Dvi^ vii. 16) ; and these charac¬ 
teristics at once shew a striking resemblance be¬ 
tween Diana and Feronia or Fauna P'atua. This 
cireunistance, and the fact that Diana was tin; god¬ 
dess of the moon, also remhjr it easy to eonceive 
how the Romans afterwards eann* to identify Diana 
with the (ireok Artemis, for Fauna Fatua bore the 
same relation to J^icus and Faunus that Artemis 
bore to A]k>11o. (Ilartimg, ./>/V Hclitf. dcr Horn. ii. 
p. 207, icc.; Niebuhr, JJisf. of Hum(\ i, p. 3(!7, 
Ac.) _ IL.S.1 

DIAS (Ai'ov), of Kjdiesus, a Greek philosojilier 
of the time of Pliilij) of Maeedcmia. Il<' belonged 
to the Aeademics, and was therefon* considered a 
Sophist, that is, a rlietorician. W'^heii lie saw tin* 
thr(*atening position of Phili}> towards (ireece, lie 
jirevailed upon the king to turn his arms against 
Asia, and advised the Greek.s to aeeomj'any him 
on his expedition, saying tliat it was an luniourahlo 
thing to serve abroad for the purjiose of jireserving 
liluTty at home. (Philostr. Vit. Soplust. i. 3.) jL. S.] 
DIAlTLUlS(AfauAoi), an individual, apparently 
at Roim*, in tin* first century after Christ, who is 
mentioned by Martial {Fpn/r. i. 31. 40) as having 
been «)riginally a surg(*on, and having become af¬ 
terwards a beart!r in I'uneral.s (re.^aV/o). | W.A. G.] 
DliUT'TADFS, of Sicyon, was the rejmted in¬ 
ventor of the art of modelling in relief^ which an 
accident first led him to practise, in conjunction 
with his daughter, at Corinth. The story is, that 
the daughter traced the profile of her lover’s face 
as throw'i) in shadow on the wall, and that Dibu- 
tades filled in the outline with clay, and thus made 
a face in relief, which he afterwards hardened with 
fire. The work was jireserved in tlie Nympliaeum 
till the destruction of (hminth by Munimius. (Plin. 
Jl.A\ XXXV. 12. H. 43.) Pliny adds, that Dilu:tad<'s 
invented tiu; colouring of plastic works by adding a 
red colour to them (from the existing works of 
this kind it seems to have been red sand), or nio- 
tlelling them in red chalk; and also that he was 
the first who made masks on the edges of the gut¬ 
ter tiles of the roofs of buildings, at first in low 
relief {prott/^ni)^ and afterwards in liigh relief 
{iTfypa). Pliny adds “ Ilinc ct fastigia templorum 
ortJi,” that is, the terra-cotta figures which Dibu- 
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tades was said to have invented, were used to or¬ 
nament the pediments of temples. (See Dki, of 
Ant. s. V. Fastiffium.) [P. S.] 

DlCAEAllCHUS (AiKalapxos)^ an Aetolian, 
who played a conspicuous part in the Aetolian war 
against the Romans. He was employed on several 
embassies, and afterwards engaged in the service 
of Philip of Macedonia, who sent him out to con¬ 
quer the Cyclades, and employed him with a fleet 
of twenty sail to carry on piracy. He appears to 
have been a most audacious and insolent person, 
for on his expedition against the Cyclades he erected 
altars to 'A<Tf$fia and Ilapai/ojufa, wherever he | 
landed. (Polyb. xvii. 10, xviii. 37, xx. 10, xxii. j 
14; Liv. XXXV. 12; Died. Ercei'jd. de Virt. et Vii. 
p. 572 ; Brandstater, Dk Ceschiclit. dcs Aetoh ' 
Landes^ p. 273.) [B. S.] 

DICAEAIU'IIUS (AiKaiapxos). 1. A cele¬ 
brated Peripatetic j)hilosopher, geogitipher, and 
liistorian, and a contemporary of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. He was tlie son of one Pheidias, 
and born at Messana in Sicily, though he passed 
the grciater jxirt of his life in Greece Proper, and 
especially in Peloponnesus. Jl(! was a disciple of 
Aristotle (Cic. de l^(j. iii. G), and a friend of Theo- 
phrastus, to whom he dedicated some of his writ¬ 
ings. Most of Aristotle’s disciples are mentioned 
also among tho.se of Plato, but as this is not the 
case with Dicaearchus, Osann {lioitriuic ziir (Irkvh. 
u, limn. Lit. ii. p. 1, &c.) justly infers that Dicae- 
.•nchns was one of Aristotl<*‘'s younger disciples. 
l'’rom some allusions which we meet with in the 
fragments of his works, we must concliuhi that he 
surviviul the year B. c. 2.0G, and that he died about 
n. (,'. 285. Dicaearchus was highly esteemed by 
the ancients as a ])hilosopher and as a man of most 
extensive information upon a great variety of things. 
fCic. Tusc. i. 18, de Off. ii. 5; Varro, dv He linst. 
i. 2.) His .vorks, which were very numerous, are 
frecpiently referred to, and many fragnumts of them 
ar<! still extant, wliich sluiw that their lo.ss is one 
of the most severe in Gn!<;k literature. His w(»rks 
weni partly geogniphical, partly political or histo¬ 
rical, and partly philosophical; but it is difficult to 
draw up an Jiccurate list of them, since many which 
are quoted as distinct works up}»ear to luive been 
inly sections of greater ones. The fragments ex¬ 
tant, moreover, do not always enable us to form a 
clear notion of the works to winch they once be¬ 
longed. Among his geographical works may be 
mentioned—1. On tlieheights of inouiitiiiiis. (Pliii. 
11. N. ii. 05; Geminus, Klem. Astruu. 14.) Sui- 
das {s. V. AiKaiapxos) mentions Karafierfr^afis rcuv 
iv neAo7rowr|(r^ dpwv, hut the quotations in Pliny 
and Gemiuus shewtluitDicaearchus’s measurements 
of heights were not confined to Peloponnesus, and 
Suidas therefore prokihly quotes only a section of 
the whole work. 2. rijs irepiodas (Lydus, deAJi tts. 
}). 98. 17, ed. Bekker). This work was probably 
the text writUiu in explanation of the geographiciil 
maps wliich Dicaearchus had constructed and given 
to Theophrastus, and which seiun to have compris- 
<;d the whole world, as far as it was then known. 
(Cic. ad Att. vi. 2; comp. Diog. Lae'rt. v. 5J.) 
3. ^Avaypaupi) ‘EAA.d5os. A work of this title, 
dedicated to Theophrastus, and consisting of 150 
iambic verses, is still extant under the name of 
Dicaearchus; but its form and spirit arc both un¬ 
worthy of Dicaearchus, and it is in all probability 
the production of a much later writer, who made a 
metrical paraphrase of that portion of the irtpi- 
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o5.yS which referred to Greece. Buttmann is the 
only modern critic who has endeavoured to claim 
the work for Dicaearchus in his “ de Dicaenrcho 
ejusque qperibus quae inscribiintur Bios 'EAAaSov 
et 'Avaypa<pri rrjs 'EAAdSos,” Nauinburg, 1832,4to. 
But his attempt is not very successful, and has 
been ably refuted by Osann. {Aliffem. Uchulzcitumf 
for 1833, No. 140, &c.) 4. Bios t^s 'EAAdSos, 

was the most imporUnt among the works of Dicats 
archus,and contained an account of tlie geographical 
position, the history, and the moral and religious 
condition of-Greece. It contained, in short, all the 
information necessary to obtiiin a full knowledge 
of the Greeks, their life, and their manners. It 
was probably subdivided into sections ; so that 
when we read of works of Dicaearchus irepl jaou- 
(TiKris^ irepl fiovaucwv dywvuv^ irtpl AiovvffiaKwv 
dywvuv^ and the like, we have jirohably to consider 
them only as portions of the great work. Bios rijs 
'EAAaSor. It is impossible to make; out the plan 
of the work in detail witJi any accuracy : the at- 
temjit, however, has been made by Marx. (Creu- 
/er’s iMelflrm. iii. 4, j). 173, &c.) We know that 
the work consisted of three hooks, of which the 
lirst conlaiiK'd tin* history and a geographical de¬ 
scription of Greece, so as to form a sort of intrin 
duction to the whole work. The second gave 
an account of the cojidition of the several Greek 
states; and the third, of the private and domestic 
life, the theatre.s, gmiies, religion, &c. of the Greeks. 
Of the second book a considerable fragment is still 
extant; but in its })resent form it cannot be consi¬ 
dered the work of Dicaearchus himself, but it is a 
portion of an abridgment which some one made of 
the Bios lijs 'EAAaiSos. 'J'o this class of writings 
we may also rider—5. 'H eis Tpocjyuvitw KardSaaiSy 
a work which consisted of several hooks, and, as 
we may infer from the fragments (juoled from it, 
contained an account of the degenerate and licen¬ 
tious proceedings of the priiists in the cave of 'I'ro- 
phonius. (Cic. ad Atl. \i. 2, xiii. 31; A then. xiii. 
j». 594, xiv. p. (141.) 'J’lie geographical works of 
Dicaearchus were, according to Strabo (ii. p. 104), 
censured in many res])octs by Polybius; ami Strabo 
himself (iii. p. 170) is dissatisfied with his descri|>- 
tions of western and northern Europe, which coun¬ 
tries Dicaearchus had never visited. Of a jiolitical 
nature was—G. TpinoAniKos (Athon. iv. p. J41 ; 
Cic. ad Att. xiii. 32), a work which has been the 
subject of much disputi*. I’assow, in a jirogrumme 
(Breslau, 1829), endeavoured to estahlish the opi¬ 
nion that it was a reply to Anaximenes's TpiKapavos 
or TpiiroAiTxhds, in which the Lacedaemonians, 

I Athenians, and Thebans, had been calumniated. 
Buttniunn thought it to have been a cuinjiarison of 
the constitutions of Pellcne (l*allene), Corinth,and 
Athens (comp. Cic. ad Att. ii. 2), and that Dicae- 
archiis inflicted severe ciuisure u])on tiiose states 
for their corrupt morals and their vicious constitu¬ 
tions. A third opinion is maintained by Osann 
(/. c. p. 8, Ac.), who taking his stand on a passage 
in PhutiuB {BiU. Cod. 37) where an elSos Auraiap- 
Xoc6v of a state is mentioned as a combination of 
the three forms of government, the deinocratical, 
aristocratical, and monarchical, infers that Dicaear- 
chuB in hia TpiiroAiTiKo's, explained the nature of 
that mixed constitution, and illustrated it by the 
I exiunple of Sparta. This opinion is greatly sup¬ 
ported by the contents of the fragments. Osiinn 
goes even so far as to think that the discussion on 
politics in the sixth book of Polybius is based upon 
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the TpiwoXiTiKos of Dicaearchus. Cicero intended 
to make use of tiiis work, whick seems to have. 
heon written in the form of n for his 

troiitiBC (fe Gloria, (udtl AfL xiii. iiO.) Among his 
philosophical works may be mentioned—•/. A€<r€ta- 
Koi, in three books, which derived its name from 
the fiict that the scene of the philosophical dialo^fue 
was laid at Mytilene in Le.sbos. In it Dicaearchus 
endeavoured to prove that the soul was inortid. 
(Cic. 7'mc. i. 31.) Cicero {ad All. xiii. 12) when 
speaking of a work irepl probably means 

the AfcrSiaKoi. Another jiliilosophiail work,— 
8. KopivdiuKoi^ wliich likewise coiisi.sted of tlirec 
books, was a sort of siipplonu'nt to the f()mi<*r. 
(Cic. yVsr. i. 18.) It is probably the same work 
ns the oiMi whicli Cicero, in another pastwige (de 
ii. 5), calls “do Intcritu Tloininum.” Some 
other works, such as TloAirfia ^irapTiaruv (Sukl.), 
'OAv/j-ttikos dyoiu or A<i 7 oy (Athen. xiv. p. (»20), 
llavadrjraiKds (Schol. ad ArlslfijiL J’esyt. o(!4), and 
several others, kooiu to have been merely chapters 
of the B/or Tjff 'EAAa'Soy. A work yrfpl rijs tv 
'lAitf f^vaias (Athen. xiii. p. 803) seems to have 
referred to t)je saerilice Avhich Alexnmler the Clreat 
])erfonned at Ilium. Tin* work ^aihpnv'irepiaacov 
lias no fonndation excejit a false reading in Ci¬ 
cero {ad Alt. xiii. 3J)), which has bemi corrected 
by Cetersen in his ! haedri I'lnrurci Franm. p. 11. 
I'here are lastly .some other works which are of a 
grammatical nature, and are usually believed to 
have l)eeu the pnuluctions of our pliilosojdier, viz. 
Ilepl ^AAicaiov (Atlum. xi. pp. 4(i(>, 479, xv. jip. 
(ji)li, (i()8), and uTroBefrtis twv EOptTrtSou Kal 2o^o- 
kAIovs pvdwv (Sext. Kmpir. udr. (It-onnlr. ]>. 310), 
but may have b(‘en the w<uks of Dicaearchus, a 
grammarian of Tiacedaemoii, who, according to 
►Suidas, was a disciple <)f .Vristarchus, and seems 
to b(! alluded to in A{»olloniu8. {lA- l*ronnm. p. 
.320.) A valuable dissertation on the writings of 
Dicaearchus is contained in ( Isann (/. c. p. 1, ^:e.), 
and the fragments have heen c(»llocled and accom- 
pani«‘d by a very interesting discussion by Maxi- 
mil. Fulir, Dicaearchi AU-sandi fjme supermnt 
camposita^ vditu cl Ulustrafu^ Darmstadt, 1841, 4to. 

2. Of 'J'arerituin, is mentioned by larnblichus 
{dc i'il. J\i/tlia(i. 3li) among the celehnitod I’ytlia- 
gorean philosophers. Soim; writers have been 
inclined to attribute to him the fiiai Avhich are 
mentioned among the Avorks of the Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus. (See Fuhr, 1. c., p. 43, &c.) [L.S.] 
DICAEOCLKS { AiKaiuKArj ^), a writer of 
Cnidos, whoso essays {^larpiSat) are referred to by 
Atlienaeu.s. (xi. p. .OOb’, f.) J K. ]•'.] 

I>I CA KNES {Ai/eawylta/f),aOreeiaii tragic 
and dith^'ramhic jioet, of Avhoin nothing is knoAA'ii 
except a few titles of his dramas. One of these, 
the Ct/pria., is sup})oseil by some to lune been not 
a tragedy, bat a cyclic epic ])oem. (Siiid. s. r.; 
Aristot. Poet. Id, Avith Hitter's /akc, p. 199; Fa¬ 
bric. UiU. Grace, ii. p. 29n.) {P. S.] 

1 lie A Fills (Anrams), a son of Poseidon, from 
Avhom Dicaea, a toAvn in 'I'hrace, is sjiid to havedi*- 
riAed its name. (Stef)h. Hyz. .v. r. A'lKaia.) [ L. S.J 
DICK (Ai'icij), the persoiiitication of justice, aa-^os, 
according to Hesiod {Thcop. 901), a daughter of 
Zeus and Themis, and the sister of Ennontia and 
Firtme. She Avas considered as one of the Horae ; 
sho AA'utcIied the deeds of man, and approached the 
throne of Zeus Avith lamentations Avheiiever a judge 
violated justice. (Hesiod. f>/>. 239, &c.) She was 
the enemy of aiU folsehood, and the protectress of a 
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■wise administration of justice (Orph. Hymn. 42, 
61); and Hesychia, that is, trauqAiilVily of mind, was 
her daughter. (Pind. Pt/th. viii. 1; comp. Apollod. 

i. 3. ^ I ; 11 ygin. Fab. 133; Died. v. 72.) She 

is frequently called the attendant or councillor 
(irdpedpos or IvvtSpos) of Zeus. (Soph. Oed. Col, 
1377; Plut. Alex. 52 ; Arrian, Anab. iA\ 9 ; Orph. 
Hymn. (il. 2.) In the tragedians. Dice appears 
as a divinity Avho severely punishes all Avrong, 
watches OAXT the maintenance of justice, ami 
pierces the hearts of the unjust with the sword 
made for Iior by Aesa. (Aesciiyl. CJuieph. G39, 
&c.) In this capacity she is closely connected 
AA'ith the Krinnyes (Aeschyl. Eum. 510), though 
her bu.sinesH is not only to punish injustice, but 
also to roAvard virtue. (Aeschyl. Ayum. 773.) 
'I’Ik* idea of Dici* as justice personified is most piT- 
fcctly develnprul in the dramas of Sophocles and 
Euripides. She was rejiicseiited on the chest of 
CypseJu-s as a Jiandsome godde.ss, dragging Adicia 
(Injustice) A\ith oiui hand, Avhile in the otlier she 
held a staff with avJijcIi sJie beat her. (Pans. v. 18; 
comp. Eurip. Uippidyt. 1172.) IL. S. J 

Dl'CE'TAS (Am^rav), a 'J’lieban, Avas sent liy 
liis countrymen to Q. Marcius JMiilippiis and the 
otlier Itoinan cominissiomus at Clialcis (h. c. 171) 
to excuse the conduct of their state; in having 
allied itself Avitli Piu’seus. lie went reluctantly, 
as being still an adherent totlie Macedonian cause, 
for AvJiich lie was accused at Clialcis, together Avith 
Neon and Isnienias, by the Theban exiles of the 
Homan party. Isnienias and he wore tliroAvn into 
pri.son, and there put an end to their own lives. 
(^Polyb. xxvii. 1, 2 : Liv. xiii, 38,43, 44.) j F. E.J 
IHCON (AtKOJv), the son of I'allimbrotus, was 
victor in the foot-raet; five times in the Pythian 
games, thrice in the Isthmian, four times in the 
Ncmean, ami at (Hjunpia once in the boys’ loot- 
race, and tAvice in tlu*. men’s ; he Avas therefore a 
TTipioboviKTis'. His statues at Olynijiia Avere ecpial 
ill numlier to his victories. He was a native of 
(’auloiiiu, an Acliaean colony in Italy; but after 
all his victories, except the first, he caused himself, 
for a sum of inoiu'y, to be ])roclaimed as a Syra¬ 
cusan. Due of ids Dlynijiie victories was in the 
99th Olympiad, w. e. 384. (Pans. vi. 3. 5? 5; A nth. 
Grace, iv. p. 142, Ko. 120, ed. .Jacobs, Anlh. Pal. 
xiii. 15; Krause, Olymp. p. 271, Gymn. u. Aym. 

ii. p. 75.').) ^ IJ\S.] 

IHOTAFUS (AncTauis), a surname of Zeus, 

deriA’cd fiHiin mount Dicte in the eastern ])art of 
(’rote. Zeus Dictaeus had a temple at Prasus, on 
the hanks of the river J*otJjereus. (8trah, x. p. 
478.) [E..S.J 

DICTF {A'lKTrj), a nymph from Avhom mount 
Dicte in Crete Avas said to liave n*ceived its name. 
She Avas beloved ami ])ursued by Minos, but she 
threw herst'lf into the se.'i, Avhere she Avas caught 
up and saved in the nets {dlurvoy) of lishermen. 
JVIinos tlien desisted from pursuing her, and ordered 
the district to be called the Dictaean. (Serv. ad 
Acn. iii. 171 ; comp. Hritomarti.s.) [F. S.] 
DICTYNNA. IHkitiimakti.s.J 
DICTYS (AtKToy), ilie name of three mythical 
personages. (Ov. Met. iii. Cl4, xii. 33.5; Apol¬ 
lod. i. 9. ^ 6.) [L. S.] 

DICTYS CHKTENSIS. The grammarians 
and other writcTs ndio belong to the decline of the 
Roman empire, misled proliably by the figments of 
the Alexandrian sophists, believed that various per¬ 
sons who flourished at the time of the Trojan war. 
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had committed to writing, in prose and verse, re¬ 
cords of the principal events, and that Homer had 
derived from these; sources tJie inntoriids for his 
poem, lit this imiiiLer was included Dictys of 
Crete, a follower of Idomoneus, and his name is 
attached to a narrative in Latin prose, divided in¬ 
to six hooks, entitled “Dictys Cretensis de Bello 
Trojano,” or perhaps more accurately, “ Ephemeris 
Belli Trojani,” professing to be a journal of the 
leading events of the contest. To this is prefixed 
an introduction or prologue containing an account 
of the preservation and discovery of the work. 
We are luire told that it was composed by Dictys 
of Gnossus at the joint request of Idonicmnis and 
Merioues, and was inscribed iu Phoenician charac¬ 
ters on tiiblets of linui wood or pap(ir made from 
the bark. The author having returned to Crete 
in his old age, gave orders with liis dying breath 
that his book should be buried in the same grave 
with hims(‘]f, and accordingly the MS. was enclos¬ 
ed in a chest of tin, and deposited in his tomb. 
There it remained iiiulisturbod for ages, when in 
the thirteenth year of JMero’s reign, the sepulchre 
wa‘i burst open by a terrible eartlxiiiukc, the cofier 
was e.vp<»sed to view, and (j])s<M'ved by some shc]*- 
herds, who, liaving ascertained that it did not, as 
tliey liad at first lioju'd, contain a treasure, con¬ 
veyed it to their master Eupraxis (or Eupraxides), 
who in his turn presented it to llutilius Rufus, 
the Roman governor of tlu; provinc»‘, by whom 
both Eupraxis and the casktrt were despatched to 
the emperor. Nero, upon learning that the letters 
were Phoenician, summoned to his pii.'scnco men 
skilled in that language, by whom tlu‘. contents 
were explained. The whole having ]»een trans¬ 
lated iiitt) (jre(!k, was d<‘[)osited in one of the pub¬ 
lic libraries, and Eupraxis was dismissed loaded 
with rewards. 

This introduction is followed by a letter ad¬ 
dressed by a Q. Septimius Romaniis to a Q. Arca- 
dius Rufus, ill which the writer, after giving the 
substaiKje of the aliove tale, with a few variations, 
infonns his friend, that the volume having fallen 
into his hands, lie had lieen induced, for hia own 
aniusemcnt and the instruction of others, to con¬ 
vert the whole, with some condonaations, into the 
Latin tongue. It is worth remarking, that the 
author of the introduction supposes the original 
MS. of Dictys to have been written in the Plu>e- 
nician language, while Septimius expressly a.sserts, 
that the chameters alone were Phoenician and the 
language Greek. We may add to this account, 
tliat the writers of the Byzantine period, such as 
Joannes Malelas, Coiistantinus Porpiiyrogeiiitus, 
Georgius Cedreniis, Constaiitimis Manasses, .io- 
annes and Isaacus 'J'zetzes, with others, quote 
largely from this Dictys as an autlior of the highest 
and most untjuestionablo authority, and he ccr- 
fciinly was known as early as the age of Aelian. 

'Pile piece itself contains a liistory of the Trojan 
w'ar from the birth of I*aiis, down to the death of 
Ulysses. 'J'hc compiler not unfrequeiitly differs 
widely from Homer, adding many jiarticulars, and 
recording many events of which we find no trace 
elsewhere. Most of these, although old traditions 
and legends are obviously mingled with fictions of 
a later date, were probably derived from the bards 
of the epic cycle; but the whole narrative is care¬ 
fully pragmatised, that is, all miraculous events 
and Bupeniatural agency arc entirely excluded. 
In style Septimius evidently strives hard to imi- 
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tate the ancient models, especially Sallust, and 
occasionally not without success, although both in 
tone and phraseology we detect a close resemblance 
to the styip of Appuleius and Auhis GelliuB. 

In the absence of all positive evidence, a wide 
field is thrown open for conjecture with regard to 
the real author of this work, the period at which 
it was actually composed, and the eircumsbinccs 
under which it was given to the Avorld. Setting 
aside its alleged origin and discovery as quite un¬ 
worthy of credit, many questions jircsont them¬ 
selves. Have we any proof that there ever was a 
Greek original at all ? If there was a Greek com¬ 
pilation on tlie same subject, are there sufficient 
grounds for believing that what wc now possess 
was derived from it? Is it not more probable 
that the Latin chronicle was the ai‘chetype, or, at 
all events, independent, and that the introduction 
and prefatory epistle were deliberate foigt'ries, 
devisc;d for the purpose ol' attracting attention and 
securing respect iu days of ignorance and credu- 
I lity? Again, if we admit that this is really a 
translation from a Greek original, at what tipocli 
and in what manner did that original first appear ? 
Is the story of the presentation to Nero a pure 
fahrication ? Are Septimius and Ajeadius real 
personages? If they aie, to what era do they 
belong ? To these inquiries, which have been an¬ 
swered by different critics in most contradictory 
tenuB, we reply: 1. It is certiiiu that a Greek 
history of the Trojan war bearing tlie name of 
Dictys was iu circulation among the Byzantines 
named above, by some of whom, who had no 
knowltulge of Latin, the ipsissima verba are cited. 
‘J. It is impossible to read the Latin Dictys with- 
j out feeling convinced that it is a translation. The 
I (iraecisms sire numerous and })alpable, bo that no 
I one who examines the examples addueiid by Peri- 
zonius ciui entertiun any doubt upon this head, 
li. It is a translation, fairly executed, of the narra¬ 
tive used by the Byzantines. TIuh is proved by 
its close correspondence witli the fraginentH found 
in Malelas and others, while the want of absolute 
identity in particular passages is fully explained 
by the assumption that it was not a full luul literal 
but a compressed and modified version. 4. Tlu'se 
facts being established, wii liave no reasonable 
grounds for nqecting the epistle of Septimius to 
Arctidius as sjiurious; but so common were these 
names under the emjiire, that it is impossible to 
fix with any degree of certainty upon the indivi¬ 
duals indicated. Hence, while the date of the 
letter is placed by some as early as the middle of 
the second century, I’erizonius refers it to the time 
of Diocletiit/i, while <»thers bring it down as low as 
CoiibtJintine, or even a ciuitury later, o. Lastly, 
among the multitiuh; of hypotheses proposed with 
reference to tJie origin of the work, one is so inge¬ 
nious, that it deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 

It is a mutter of history that Nero made his mad 
progress through Aciuiia in the thirteentli year of 
his reign, and that Crete was actually ravaged by 
an earthquake at that very period. Hence Peri- 
zonius supposes that Eujunxis, a wily islander, 
well aware of the passion displayed by the emperor 
for everything Greek, and more especially of hia 
love for the tale of Troy, forged this production 
under the name of Iiis countryman, Dictys, with 
regard to whom traditions may have been current, 
caused it to be transcribed into Phoenician charac¬ 
ters, as bearing the closest resemblance to the 
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Cadmeian letters first employed by the Hellenes, 
and finally, availing himself of the happy accident 
of the earthquake, announced the discovery in a 
manner which could scarcely fail to excite tlio most 
intense curiosity. According to these views, w<! 
may suppose the introduction to have been attached 
to the Greek copy by the first editor or tninscrilxT, 
and to have beeTi altogcither independent of the 
Latin letter of Sejdimius; and this idea is con¬ 
firmed by the circuinslunce, tliat some MSS. con¬ 
tain the introduction only, whih* «>tlK‘rs omit the 
introduction and insert the letter. Those who 
wish to obtain full information upon the above and 
all other topics connected with the. subject, Avill 
find the whole evidence stated and diKcuHst^d in 
the admirable dissertation of IVrizonius, first 
printed in the edition of Sinids, Amst. 1702, and 
inserted in almost all snbsecjuent editions, and in 
the intn»duction of Dederich, the most recent com¬ 
mentator. 

The compilations ascribed to Dictys and Dares 
I Dares], although d(‘stitute of any intrinsic value, 
are of considerable importance in the history of 
modern liteniture, since; they are the chief foun¬ 
tains from which tin* legc'iuis of Greece first 
flowed into the romances of the middle ages, ami 
then mingled witli tin* popular tales and ballads «)f 
England, France, ami Gennaiiy. 'I’he Tale of 
Troy, according to Dunlop, in his History of Fic¬ 
tion, was first versified by liernoit dc Saint M<»rc, 
an Anglo-Norman ininstn'l, who lived i»> the reign 
of our second Henry, and horrovved his ground¬ 
work of events from Dictys and Dares. 'J'his 
metrieal essay seems in its turn to hav(‘ scrvc'd as 
a Ibumliition for tli<; famous chronicle of Guido 
di'tlle Coloime of Messina, a c('lehrated poet and 
lawyer of the Kith century, who ]»ublisiied a ro¬ 
mance in Latin prose* upon the sic'ge of Troy, 
inclnding also tin* Argemantic exjiedition ami the 
war of the Seven against 'riiehcs. In thi.s strange 
medley, the history, tiiythology, and nianmTs of 
the \\T‘st and of the Fast, t»f the t irceks in the 
hemic age, and of the Arabian invaders of Chris¬ 
tendom, are mingled in the most fantastic confu¬ 
sion. 'flic coinptuind was, howcv«’r, well suited to 
the taste; of that ei)och, for it was received with 
nnboumlcd enthusiasm, and spt;edily translated 
into many European languages. From that time 
forward the most illustrious houses eagerly strove 
to trace their ])edigret; from tlie 'I'rojan line, and 
the monkish clirouiclers began to refer the origin 
of the various states whose fortunes they recorded 
to the arrival of sonu; Trojan colony. 

Undi;r tiu'se circumstances, w«; n(*<‘d m»t fc<;l 
Burprised that Dictys C,n*tensis was among the 
earliest works which exercised the skill of the first 
typographers. That which is nsually recognized 
as the editio princeps is a 4 to, in Gothic characters, 
containing fib leaves of 27 lines to the page, and is 
l)cliev<‘d to have issued from the pr(;s.s of Ul. Zell 
at Cologne, about 1470. Another very ancient 
edition in Homan characters, containing 5b leaves 
of 2b lines to the page, belongs to Italy, and was 
probably printed at Venice not long after the for¬ 
mer. Of more inodei’ii impressions the best are 
those of Morcerus, 12iuo., Paris, lUlb, reprinted 
at Amst. 12mo. lObO, containing u new recension 
of the text from two MSS. not before collated ; of 
Anna Tanaq. Fabri fil. in ubuiu Delphini, 4 to., 
Paris, I6b(); and of Lud. Sniids, in 4to. and bvo., 
Amst. 1702, which lield the first place until it was 
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superseded by that of Dederich, bvo. Bonn, lb35, 
which is very far superior to any other, com]iribing 
a great mass of valuable matter collected by Grelli, 
among which will be found collations of two very 
old find imj»ortant MSS., one belonging to St. Gall 
and the other to Berne. (In addition to the dis- 
sertation.s of Perizonius and Dedeiich, see Wop- 
kens, Adtursaria (Vitica in Diet tin, and the re¬ 
marks of Hildebrand in Juhn’s Jahrb.f itr J'hUoL 
xxiii. 3, p. 27b, &c.) I W. li.] 

DIDAS, a Macedonian, governor of Paconia for 
J’hilip V., was employed by Perseus to irisinnate 
himself into the confidence of his younger brother, 
D<‘iiietrius, for the purp()se of hetiaying liim. AVhen 
Demetrius, aware that he. was suspected by his 
father, detennim'd to take refuge with tlic Ro- 
nians, Didas gave information of the design to 
Perseus, who used it as a handle for accusing his 
hroth<*r to the king. Philip, having re.s()lvt;d to 
l»ul Demetrius t<» d(;ath, em])loyed Bidas as his 
instrument, and he removed tlie prince; by poison 
me. Ibi. He is afterwards mentioned as com¬ 
manding the Ihieonian forces for l^erseus in his 
war with the Romans, u, c. 171. (Liv. xl. 21 — 
24, xlii. 51, 5b.) ( E. F.] 

Dl'DIA GENS, ]>leheian, is not mentioned un¬ 
til tin.* latter period of the republic, whence Cicero 
(pro JMuren. b) calls the Didii vtn-i Innnines. The 
only member of it wlio obtained the consulship 
was 'r. Didius in n. c. fib. In the time of the re¬ 
public no Didius bore a cognomen. 1 L. S.] 
Dl'Dins. 1 . T. Dtnius, pr(d)ably the author 
of the sumptiiaria lex Didia, wliich was passed 
<;igliteen y«*ars after tlu* lex Faimia, that is, in jj. i:. 
143 (Macroli. Sat. ii. 13), in whieh year’l'. Didius 
seems to have been tribune of the people. The 
lex Didia differed from the Fannia in as much as 
the lormer was made binding upon all Italy, wlieri*- 
as the latter had no power except in the city of 
Rome. 'I’hcre is a. coin belonging to one T. Didius, 
wdiicli shews oil the n‘\<‘rhe two male figures, tlu'oiu; 
dressed, holding a shi(;ld iii the left and a whip or 
vine in the right hand. 'J’ln; other figure is naked, 
hut likewise armed, and under these, figures we 



read T. Deidi. It is usually supposed that this 
coin refers to our 'J'. Didius, and Pighius [Annul. 
ii, p. 492) coiijoeturt's with some probability, that 
T. Didius, some years after his trihuiieship, about 
about n. c. 1 lib, was sent as ])raetor against tin; 
revolted slaviis in Sicily. If this be correct, the 
figures on the coin may perhaps have refer(;nce to 
it. (Morell. Thesaur, p. 151 ; Fckhel, Doelrin. 
A«m. v. p. 201.) 

2. T. Didius, a son of No. 1, rejmlsed, accord¬ 
ing to Florus (iii. 4 ; comp. Rufus, lirev. J), and 
Aniinian. Marcell, xxvii. 4, wdiere we read M. 
Didius instt'ad of T. Didius), the Scordiscans who 
had invaded the Roman pro\ince of Macedonia, 
and triumphed over tlieiii. (Cie. in Distm. 25.) 
According to the narrative of Florus, this victory 
was gained soon or immediately after the defeat of 
. the consul C. Cato, in u. c;. 114, and was followed 
1 by the victorioB of M. Livius Dfubus and M, Mi- 
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nuciiis Rufus. It has, therefore, been supposed 
that at the timo of C’ato’s defeat, R. c. 114, T. 
Didius was praetor of Illyricum, and that in this 
cjxpacity he riipelled the Scordiscans, who, after 
havini^ defeated (’ato, ranged over Macedonia. 
But this supposition is not without its difficulties, 
for in the first place, we know of no war in lllyri- 
cum at that time which might liave r(>quired the 
])resenco of a praetor, and in tln^ second place, it 
would he ratlnu- strange to find that T. Didius, 
who was iDraetor n. c. 114, did not obtain the con¬ 
sulship till 15 years later, espt'cially as he had 
gained a victory and a triumph in his praetorship, 
whereas the ordinary interval between the praetor- 
ship and consulship is only the space of two years. 
According to Cic(U‘o (/. e.), T, Didius triuinjdied 
ea* Man'tIonia., and lie had therefore liad the ad¬ 
ministration of Macedonia and not of Illyricum ; 
morciover, Florus’s account of the timo of the victory 
of Didins over tlu* Scordiscans is errnn(‘Ous, for we 
learn from the ('hronicle of Kusobius (cIkx.‘2), that 
tlie victory of Didius over the Scordiscans took 
place the year after the fiftli consulshi}) of 
Marius, that is, in ii. 100, and con.sequently 1 1 
years later than the narrative of Floras would lead 
us to suppose, 'i’his also leaves us the usual in¬ 
terval of two years between the praetorship and 
the consulship, which Didius had in ii. c. Oil with 
Q. Caecilius Metcllus. In this year the two con¬ 
suls curri(‘d the le.v Cm'cilia Didia, (Schol. Bob. 
ad Cic. pro iSe.rf. p. lilO; pro Do/n. 10, 20, 
pro iSc.vL (M, Philip, v. .‘1.) Subse(|uently Didius 
obtained the proconsiilsliip of Spain, and in n. e. 
9H he eelebrati'd a triunqih over the ('eltiheriaiis. 
(Fast. Triunijih.; Cic. pro Plane.'2o.) llesjx'ct- 
ing his proconsulship of Spain, we Icani from Ap- 
pian (/lisp. 9.0, Ac.), that he cut to pieces nearly 
20,000 Vaccaeuiis, transplanted the inhaliitants of 
Tenm’sus, comiuered Colenda after a si<*ge of nine 
months, ami destroyi'd a colony of robbers hv 
enticing them into his camp and then ordering 
them to be cut down, (doinp. Frontin. Sfrat. i. I*. 
§ ii. 10. 1.) Accordintf to Sallust (ap. (Jell, 

ii, 27 ; comp. IMiit. Sertor. .‘i) Sertorius served in 
Spain as military tribune under Didius. Didius 
also took part in the Marsic war, whicli soon after 
broke out, and he fell in a batth; which was fought 
in the spring of «. c. IJ9. (Appiaii, //. (/. i. 40; 
Vidl, Pat. ii. 10 ; Ov. J'ost. vi, .5l!7, Ac.) Aecord- 
iug to a passage in Plutarch (Sertor. 12), Didius 
was beaten ami slain, ten years later, by Si-rtorius 
in Spain, but the reading in that passage is wrong, 
and instead of A(5iov, or as some read it 
we ought to read i»ov4>l^iov. (Kuhnken, ad yell. 
J\d. ii. It).) There is a coin figured on p. (>02, b., 
wliich refers to our T. Didius; the reverse shows a 
portico with a double row of pillars, and bears the 
inscription T. Didi. Imp. Vil. Pcjb. From this 
we see, that T. Didius received the title of impera- 
tor in Spain (Sallust. 1. c.), and that after his re¬ 
turn to Home he restored or embellished the 
villa publica in the Campus Martins. The obverse 
shews tlie head of Concordia, her name, and that 
of P. Fonteius Capito, who struck the coin, and on 
it commeinordtcd an act of the life of Didius, with 
whose family, as we may infer from the image of 
Concordia, Fonteius Capito was connected by mar¬ 
riage. (Fckhel, Ductr. Num. v. p. I.'IO.) 

3. T. DiDjr.s perhaps a son of No. 2, was tri¬ 
bune of the people, in b. c: .05, with L. Aurelius 
C'ctta. In the disputes arising from the accusation 
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which one of tlieir colleagues brought against Q. 
Caepio, Didius and Cotta were driven by force 
from the tribunal. (Cic. de Oral. ii. 47 ; comp. 
Cotta, No. 8.) 

4. C. Djj)irs, a legate of C. Julius Caesjir, who 
sent him, in n. c. 48, to Spain against Cn. I’om- 
pcius. In the neighbourhood of Carteia he gained 
a naval victory over Q. Attius Varus, and in the 
year following he set out from (lades with a fleet 
in ))ursuit of Cn. Pompoius, who had taken to 
flight. Pompeius was compelled to land, and 
Didius took or burnt his sliips. Didius himself 
likewise landed, and after Pompeius liad been 
killed by Caeseunius Lento, Didius was attacked 
by the Lusitixuiun soldiers of Pompeius, and fi'll 
under their stroki's. (Dion Cass, xliii. 14, 31, 40 ; 
JieU. I/Lsp. 37, 40.) 

5- Q. Di»ii’.s, was governor of Syria in b. r, 31, 
a post to vvhicli he had probably bc(m appointed 
j by M. Antony; but, after the battle of Actiuin, he 
dt'serti'd Antony, and prevailed upon the Arabs to 
burn the fleet which Antony had built in the Ara¬ 
bian gulf. (Dion (’ass. li, 7.) [L.S.J 

]\r. DI'DJUS SA'LYllIS .lULlA'NU.S, af- 
teruard.s iiaTued J\l. Dinir.s CtmMOUVs Sev’ekus 
the successor of I’crtinax, was the sou 
of IVdouius Didius Severus and (’luru Aemilia, 
tlie grandson or great-grandson of Salviu.s .lulianus, 
so celebrated as a jurisconsult umlor Hadrian. 
KJucated by Domitia. Liicilla, tlui mother -of M. 
Aundins, by her iiiU'rest In* was appoiiiti'd at a 
very early age to the vigiiitivinite, the first step 
towards public distinction, lb* then held in sue- 
cession tiu! office's of quaestor, aedile, and praetor, 
was nominated first to the command of a legion in 
(iermany, afterwards to the gove'cnmcnt of Jhilgica, 
and in n'conipi'use for liis skill and gallantry in 
repre.s.sing an insmreelion among t)ic Chaaci, a 
tribe dw'e'lliiig on tlm Jflbe, was raised to the con¬ 
sulship. JJc furtlu'r distinguished )iims(*If in a 
canqiaign against the Catti, ruled Dalnmtia and 
Low«u’(iermany, and was plac(.'(l at the head of 
the commissariat in Italy. About this [K'rieid he 
was charged with liaving conspin'il against tlie life 
of (mrmnodus, but Iiad the good fortune to be ac¬ 
quitted, and to witness tlio jmnishment of Ids 
accusiT. Bithynia was m^vt consigned to his 
charge; ho was consul for tlii! second time in A. 1>. 
179, along with Pertinax, whom lu'succeeded in 
the proconsulate of Africa, from whence he was 
recalled to Home* and chosen praefectns vigilum. 

Upon the death of l*erlinax, the Pnuitorian as¬ 
sassins publicly announced that they would bestow 
the purple on the man who would pay the higliost 
price. Flavius Sulpieiauus, jiraefect of the city, 
futher-in-Jaw of the murdered emperor, being at 
that moment in the canij), to which he hud been 
despatched for tlio purpose of soothing the troofis, 
proceeded at once to make liberal proposals, wlum 
Julianus, having been roused from a banquet by 
bis wife and daughter, arrived in all haste, and 
being unable to gain admission, stood before the 
gate, .and with a loud voice contended for tin; 
prize. The bidding went on briskly for a while, the 
soldiers reporting by turns to each of the two com¬ 
petitors, the one within the fortifications, tlie other 
outside the rampart, the sura tendered by his 
rival. At length, Siil}iiciaiiU8 having promised a 
donative of twenty thousand sesterces a head, the 
tlirone xvas about to he knocked down to him, 
when Julianus, no longer adding a small amount. 
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shouted that he would give twenty-five thousand. 
The guards thereupon closed with the offers of 
Juliamis, throw open their gates, saluted him hy 
the name of Commodus, and proclaimed him em¬ 
peror. The senate was compelled to ratify the 
election. But the populace, after the first confu¬ 
sion had subsided, did not tamely submit to the 
dishonour brought upon the state. Whenever the 
prince appeared in public he was saluted with 
groans, imprecations, and shouts of “ robber and 
parricide.” The mob endeavoured to obstruct his 
progress to the Capitf)!, and even ventured to assail 
him with stones. This state of public feeling 
having heconie known, JVseennius Niger in Syria, 
Septiniins Sevenis in Illyria, and (’lodiim Alhiniis 
in Britain, each having three legions under his 
command, refus(«(l to acknowledge the authority of 
.lulianuB, who for a time made vigorous efforts to 
maintain his power. Severus, the nearest and 
therefore most dangerous foe, was declanid a pu}>- 
lic en<>my; dej)uti{‘s were sent from the senate to 
persuade the soldiers to abandon him; a new 
general was nomiiiatid to sujiersedc' him, and a 
centurion desjiatched to tak(' his life. The pnie- 
torians, long strangers to active military operations, 
wore marched into the Cainj)ns Martins, regularly 
drilled, and exorcised in the construction of fortifi¬ 
cations and field works. Severus, howcv(ir, hav¬ 
ing s(‘cured Albinus by declaring him Caesar, ad¬ 
vanced Kt(?adily towards tiie city, made himself 
master of the fleet at Bavonna, defeated 'J’ullius 
Crispinns, the pnietorian praefect, who h.ad been 
sent forward to arrest his progress, and gaim'd 
over to his ])ivrty the ambassadors commissioned to 
seduce his troops. On the other hand, the prae¬ 
torians, destitute of discipline, and sunk in de- 
Iwiiichery and sloth, were alike incapable of oflor- 
ing any eHectual resistance to an invader, and 
indispns('d to submit to restraint. Matters being 
in this desperate state, .lulianus now atteinpt(‘d 
negotiation, and olli'red to share the em])ire with 
Ills rival. But Severus turned a deaf ear to thvao 
overtures, and still pressed forwards, all Italy de¬ 
claring for him as In* advanced. At last the prae¬ 
torians, having rec(dved assurances that they should 
Huirpr no punishment, ])rovided they would givi; 
up the actual murderers of J’ertiiiax and otfer rm 
resistance, suddenly .seized upon the ringleaders of 
the late conspinicv, and rej)orted what they had 
done to Silius Messala, the consul, by whom the 
s<Miate Avas hastily sxmimoned and inbmned of 
these proceedings. Forthwith a formal decree was 
passj'd proel.'iiniing SeA^erus einjuTor, OAvarding 
divine honours to }*ertinax, and denouncing death 
to Juliamis, avIio, deserted by all exce[>t one 
of his praefects and his soii-iii-IaAv, Bi^pimtinus, 
was slain in the jialace by a ooinnion soldier in 
the (list year of his age and the tliird month of 
his reign. 

Niebuhr, in Ins lectures on Bmnan history pule 
lished hy Dr. Schmitz, treats the common account 
that, after the death of I*ertinax, the praetorians 
offered the imperial dignity for sale to the highest 
bidder, as a sari exaggeration or misrepresentation, 
and declares, that hr' is unable to helieA'c that Sul- 
piciaiuis and .lulianus hid against one another, as 
at an auction. With all respect for his opinion, 
no event in ancient history rests upon surer evi¬ 
dence. Setting aside the testimony of Ilcrodian, 
Capitoliniis, and S]»artianiis, we have given tlu' 
narrative of that strange exhibition almost in the 
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words of Dion Cassius, who was not only in Rome 
at the period in question, hut actually attended the 
meeting of the senate hold on the A'er}^ night when 
the bargain was concluded. We cannot suppose 
that he was ignorant of the real facts of the case. 
We cannot imagine any motive which could induce 
him to fabricate a circumstantial and improbable 
falsehood. (Dion Cass. Ixxiii. 11—17; Spartian. 
JJtd. Julian.; Capitolin, sub fin., li. (i. § f), 

7. § 4; Eutrop. viii. f); Victor, Coes, xix.; Zosiin. 

i. 7.) [W. R.] 

DIDIUS CALLUS. [Callus.] 

DIDIUS SCAKVA. [Scakva.] 

DTDC (ArSfiJ), .also called Elissa, which is pro- 
Ixihly her more genuine name in the eastern tradi¬ 
tions, was a Phoenician princess, and thrr rr'puted 
founder of Carthage. The substance of her story 
is given by Justin (xviii. 4, &c.), which has been 
embellished and variously modified hy other writ¬ 
ers, especially hy Virgil, who has used the story 
very frccl 3 % to suit the purposes of his poem. (See 
especially books i. and iv.) We give the story 
I as related hy Justin, and refer to the other 
AArriters where they present any differences. After 
the death of the Tyrian king, Mutgo (comp. Jo- 
sejili. c.Ajmm. i. Iff, where he is called Matgeniis; 
Serv. adAen. i. 34il, ()4‘J, who calls him Methres; 
others again call him Belns or Agenor), the peojile 
gave the governnu'nt to his son, Pyginalinn; .and 
his daughter Dido or Elissa married her uncle, 
Acorh.as (Virg. Avn. i. calls him Sichaeus, 
and Servius, on this passage, Sicharbas), a priest 
of Heracles, which was the highest ofiice in the 
state next to that of king. Acerhas jiossessed ex¬ 
traordinary treasures, Avhich he kc'pt secret, hut a 
rep<irt of them reached J*ygnia.llon, and led him to 
murdr'r his nneh*. {(’omp. Viig. Arn. i. .340, Ac., 
where Sichaeus is miirden'd at an altar; Avhereas 
J. Malalas, ji. Ac., ed. Bonn, and Kustatli. ad 
DimjiH. 10.5, represent the murder as hav¬ 

ing taken filaci* during a journey, or during the 
chase.) Hereupon, Dido, who according to Virgil 
and others aa'os informed of her Imsbamrs murder 
in a dream, pretended th.at, in order to forget lier 
grief, she Avould in future live Avith her hrotluir 
J*A'gmaIion, while in secret she made all prejiana- 
tiotis for quitting her country. 3'he scrvaitts whom 
Pygmalion sent to assist her in the change of her 
residence Avere gained over bj" her, and having 
further induced some noble Tyrians, avIio were 
dissatisfied with Pygmalion’s rule, to join her, she 
secH'tly sailed away in search of ri new home. 
The jarty first handed in the isl.'ind of Cyprus, 
where their number Avas increased by «a priest of 
Zeus, who joined them Avith his wife and children, 
and by their carrying off by force eighty maidens 
to provide the emigrants Avith wives. In the nic.an 
time, ]*3'gmalion, who had heard of tin? flight of 
Dido, prepared to set out in pursuit of her; but he 
Avas prevented by the entreaties of his mother and 
by the threats of the gods (Serv. ad A en, i. I>(j3, gives 
a different account of the escape of Dido); and she 
thus safely' handed in a bay on the coast of Africa. 
Here she purchased (according to Serv. ad Aen. 
i. 3(i7, and hmstatli. /. c., of king Hiarhas) as much 
land as might he coveicd Avitli the hide of a hull; 
but she ordered tiu^ hide to be cut up into the 
thinnest possible strijios, and with them she sur¬ 
rounded a gre.at extent of country', which she called 
Byrsa, from /3i5p<rct, i, e. the hide of a hull. (Comp. 
Virg. Aen, i. 367; Servius, ad loc. and ad iv. G70; 
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Silius Ital. Pun, i. 25 ; Appiim, Pun. 1.) The I 
number of strangers who flocked to the new colony 
from the neighbouring districts, for the sake of 
commerce and profit, soon raised tlie place to a 
town community. The kinsmen of the new colo¬ 
nists, (!specially the inhabitants of Utica, supported 
and eiicourag(*d them (Procop. BvR, Vandal, ii. 10); 
and Dido, with the consent of the Libyans, and 
under the promise of paying them an annual tri¬ 
bute, built the town of Carthage. In laying the 
foundations of the city, the head of a bull was 
found, and afterwards the head of a horse, which 
was a still more favoumble sign. (Virg. i. 44.‘l, 
with Servius’s note; Sil. Ital. ii. 410, &c.) 
As the new town soon rose to a high degree of 
power and prosperity, kinglJiarbas or-Tarbas, who 
began to be jealous of it, summoned ten of the 
noblest Carthaginians to his court, and asked for 
the liaiid of Dido, threatening them with a war in 
case of his demand being refused. The deputies, 
who on their return dreaded to inform their queen 
of this demand, at first told her that lliarbas wish¬ 
ed to have somebody who might instruct him and 
liis Libynna in the manners of civilized life; and 
when they expressed a doubt as to whether any¬ 
body would be willing to live among barbarians. 
Dido censured them, and declared that every citi¬ 
zen ought to be ready to sacrifice everything, even 
life itself, if he could tluireby render a service to 
his country. This declaration roused the courage 
of the ten deputies, and they now told her what 
lliarbas demanded of her. I’lie (|ueen was thus 
caught by the law which she lu'rself had laid down. 
She lanu'iitod her fate, and perpetually uttered the 
name of her late husband, Acerlias; but at length 
she answered, that she would go wliithersoever the 
fate of h('r new city might call lier. She took 
three niontlis to prejiare herself, and after the lapse 
of tliat tijri(‘, slic erected a funeral pile at the ex- 
treuK! end of the city : she sacriliced many animals 
uiid(‘r the pretence of endeavouring to soothe the 
spirit of Aci*rl)as before celebrating her new nii}»- 
tials. She tlien took a sword into her hand, and 
having ascended the pile, she said to the people 
that she was going to lier husband, ns they desired, 
and then she ])lunged the sword into her breast, 
and died. {Comp. Serv. ad Ae.7i.\. .‘140, iv. 335, 
()74.) So long as C’/artliage existed. Dido was 
worshipped there as a divinity. (Sil. Ital. Pun. i. 
81, &c.) With regard to the time at which Dido 
is said to have fo\ind(!d Carthage, the sUitcinents 
of the ancients diifer greatly. According to Ser- 
vius {ad Acn. iv. 459), it took yjlace 40 years be¬ 
fore the foundation of Rome, that is, in it. e. 794 ; 
according to Velleius Paterculus (i. (>), it was (ih 
years, and according to .Justin (xviii. (i) and Dro- 
sius (iv. O’), 72 years, before the building of ilonie. 
Josephus (c. Apiwi, i. ] 8 ; comp. Syneellus, p. 143) 
places it 143 years and eight months after the 
building of the temple of Solomon, that is, Ji. c. 
801; while Eusebius {Chron. n. 971, «;>• SynceU. 
p. 345 ; comp. Chron. n. 1003) pbces the event 
133 years after the taking of Troy, that is, in k. c. 

1025 ; and Philistus placed it even 37 or 50 years 
before the taking of Troy. (Euseb. Vhron. n. 798; 
Syncell. p. 324; Appian,1.) In the story 
constnicted by Virgil in his Aeneid, ho makes Dido, 
probably after the example of Naevius, a contem¬ 
porary of Aeneas, with whom she falls in love on 
his arrival in Africa. As her love was not re¬ 
turned, and Aeneas hastened to seek the new home 
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which the gods had promised him, Dido in despair 
destroyed herself on a funeral pile. The anachro¬ 
nism which Virgil thus commits is noticed by 
several ancient writers. (Serv. ad Am. iv. 459, 
082, v. 4; Macrob. Hal. v. 17, vi. 2; Anson. 
Ejngr.UW.) [L. 8.] 

DIDYMARCHUS (Atdujuapxos). is mentioned 
by Antoninus Liberalis (23) as the author of a 
work on Metamorphoses, of which the third book 
is there quoted. [L. S.] 

DIDYMUS (AiSvjuos). 1. A coleluated Alex¬ 
andrian grammarian of tlie time of Cic(;r() and the 
emperor Augustus, lie was a disciple or rather a 
follower of tlie school of Aristarchus (’ApijrTap;;(;eioy, 
Lehrs, de Arisiurchi .stmi. Ifomer. p. 18, &c.), and 
is said to have be<‘n the son of a dealer in salt fish, 
lie W’as the teacluu’ of Apion, Heracleides Ponticus, 
and other eminent men of the time. He is com¬ 
monly distinguished from other grammarians of 
the name of Didymus b}' the surname xa5.KeeT6pov, 
wlilcb li(! is said to have received from his indefa¬ 
tigable and unwearied application to study, lint 
be also bore the nickname of fii€\io\d6as. for, 
owing to the multitude of liis writings, it is said it 
often happened to him that lu* forgot what he had 
stated, and thus in later productions contradicted 
what he had said in earli(‘r ones. Such contradic¬ 
tions Iiajijien the more easily the more a writer 
confines himself to the mere business of com])iling ; 
and this seems to have been the case to a very 
great extent with Didymus, as wc may infer from 
the extraordinary nmnber of his works, even if it 
were not otherwise attested. 'Tlie sum total of his 
works is stated by Atlienaeiis (iv. p. 13.9) to have 
been 3,500, and by Seneca {Ep. fUl) 4000. (Ooinp. 
Qiiintil. i. .9. § 1.0.) In this calculation, however, 
single books or rolls seem to Ix' counted as separate 
works, or else many r)f them in list have been very small 
treatises. The most interesting among his produc¬ 
tions, all of which are lost, would liave been those 
in w'hich he treated on the Homeric potans, the 
criticism and interprtdation of which formed the 
most prominent portion of his literary pursuits. The 
greater part of what we now possiiss under the 
name of the minor 8cholia on Homer, which were 
at one time considered the work of Didymus, is 
taken from the several works which Didymus 
wrote iii»on Homer. Among them was one on the 
Homeric text as constituted by Aristarchus (irepl 
rrjs 'ApiaTapxov SiopSwjrews), a work which would 
^ be of great importance to us, as be entered into 
, the detail of the criticisms of Aristarchus, and re- 
I vised and corrected the text which the latter bad 
[ established. Rut the studies of Didymus were 
not confined to 11 omer, for lie wrote also commen¬ 
taries oil many other j)oets apd prose writers of 
the classical times of Hreece. We have mention 
of works of his on the lyric jioets, and especially 
on Racchylides (Theophyl. 7i//. 8; Aimrion. .v. v. 
NrjpeWes) and Pindar, and the b(?tter and greater 
jKirt of our scholia on Pindar is taken from the 
commentary of Didymus. (lldckh, 7Vary’, ar/.SV-Aol. 
Pind. p. xvii. Ac.) 'The same is the case with the 
cxtiuit scholia on Sophocles, (Richter, dc Aaachyli^ 
SopJtoclis, H Euripidis interpreiihus Graccisj p. 108, 
&c.) In the scholia on Aristophanes, too, Didy¬ 
mus is often referred to, and we further know that 
he wrote commentaries on Euripides, Ion, Phryni- 
chus (Athen. ix. p. 371), Oatinus (Hesych. s. v. 
Kopa-cucis; Athen. xi. p. 501), Menander (Etymol- 
Oud. p. 338. 25), and others. The Greek orators. 
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Demosthenes, Isaeus, Ilyperides, Deinarcluis, and 
others, were likewise commented nj)on by Didy- 
muR. JlcRides these numerous commentaries, we 
liave mention of a work on the p}iraseoh>gy of the 
tragic poets (irepl Tpa 7 £ji> 8 ou/u, 6 i/Tjs of which 

the 28th book is quoted. (Macrob. v. 18; 
ILarpocrat. s. v. ^ripa\oi(p€7v.) A similar work 
(Ae^is KOjjuiicTf) was written bj* him on the phmse- 
ology of the comic poets, and Ilesychius made 
great use, of it, as he himself attests in the cqnstle 
to Eulogius, (Comp. Ktymol. M. p. 402. .'> 8 ; 
Schol. ad Apollon. Itliod. i. 1189, iv. 10A8.) A 
third work of the same class was on words of am¬ 
biguous or uncertain meaning, and consisted of at 
least Btiven ])ooks; and a fourth treated on false 
or corrupt expressions. lie further published a 
collection of (jre(;k proverbs, in thirteen books 
(npos TOi)s TTfpl Tcapmmwv (TWTfTax^J’ras')^ from 
which is taken the greater part of tlie proverbs 
contained in the collection of Zenoluus. (Sclineide- 
win. Corpus VariH'miopr. Grace, i. p. xiv.) A work 
»»n the laws of Solon is mentioned by Plutarch 
{Sol. 1) imd(!r the tith? wepl tcSj' d^occut/ ’^uKtavos. 
Didynnis app<'ars to have been acquainted even 
with Unman literatim*, for he wrote a work in six 
books against Cicero’s treatise ‘‘de Re Pnblica,” 
(Ammian. Jtlarcell. xxii. l(i), which afterwards 
induced Suetonius to write against Didymus. 
(Suid. s. V. TpayKvWos.) ])idymus sUinds at the 
close of the jieriod in which a comprehensive and 
independent study of (Jreek literature prevailed, 
and he liiniself must be regarded ns the father of 
the scholiasts who were satisfied with compiling or 
abridging the works of their iircdecessors. 

In the eollection of the (leopnnica there are va¬ 
rious extracts hearing tlie name of Didymus, from 
wdiich it miuht he inferred that he wrote on agri¬ 
culture or botany; but it is altogether uncertain 
M'hether those extracts belong to cur Alexandrian 
grammarian, or to some other writer of the same 
name. It is very probable that, with Snidas, we 
ought to distinguish from our grammarian a natu¬ 
ralist Didymus, wdio possibly may be the same as 
the one who wrote a commcntfirv on i 1 ippocrates, 
and a treatise on stones and dilfi'icnt kinds of 
wood (TTcpl pLUpfxdpwv Koi TracToiwe ^yAtev), a 
treatise which has been (nlited by A. Mai as an 
appendix to the fragments of the Iliad. (Milan, 
181.9, fol.) See (Irafenhan, (Icsc/i. der Klass. 
P/iilol. im Alter! hum., i. p. 411.5, &c. 

2. An Alexandrian grammarian, commonly call¬ 
ed the younger (o idos): he taught at Rome, and 
wrote, according to Snidas (s. v. AiSujUos), mOavd, 
wcpl dp6oypa<l}ias, and many other exci*llent works, 1 
In a preceding .article, however, Suidas attributes 
the moat'd {tridavwv tea} fru^uir/udrup Atiatis) in 
two books to one Didymus Arcius, an Academic 
philosopher, who lived at Rome in the time of 
Nero. (Comp. Euseb. Praep. Krang. xi. 28; Eu- 
doc. p. 135.) 

3. With the praenomon Claudius, a Greek gnim- 
marian, who, according to Suidas (x, r, AfSu^uos), 
wrote upon the mistakes committed by Thucydides 
against analogy, and a work on Analogy among 
the Romans, lie further made an epitome of the 
works of lleracleon, and some other works. A 
fragment of his epitome is preserved in Stobaeus. 
(Atw. 101 ; comp. Lersch, Die Sprachphilus. der 
Alien., pp. 74, 143, &c.) 

4. Of Alexandria, lived in the fourth century 
of the Christian era, and must be distinguished 
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from Didymus the monk, who is spoken of by So¬ 
crates. {Hist. Eccles. iv. 33.) At the age of four 
j'cars, and before he had learnt to read, he became 
blind; but this calamity created in him an invin¬ 
cible thirst after knowledge, and by intense appli¬ 
cation he succeeded in becoming not only a distin¬ 
guished grammarian, rhetorician, dialecticitin, ma¬ 
thematician, musician, astronomer, and jilillosopher 
(Socrat. iv. 25; Sozom. iii. 15; Rutin, xi. 7 ; 
Theodorct. iv. 2.9; Nicephor. ix. 17), but .also in 
acquiring a most extensive knowledge of sacred 
literature. He devoted himself to the service of 
the church, and was no less distingnisluul for tlie 
cxempLary purity of his conduct than for his learn¬ 
ing and acquirements. In a. d. 392, when Hiero¬ 
nymus wrote his work on illustrious ecclesiastical 
authors, Didymus was still alive, and professor of 
theology at Alexandria. He died in a. d. 396 at 
the .age of eighty-five. As professor of theology he 
was at the head of the school of the Catechinneni, 
.and the most distinguished personages of that pe¬ 
riod, such as Hiiironymiis, Rufinus, Palladius, 
Anibrosius, Evagrius, and Isidorus, are mentioned 
among his pupils. Didymus was the author of a 
grojit number of theological works, but most of 
them arc lost. The following are still extant:— 
!• “Liber de Spiritu Sancto.” The Greek original 
is lost, but we possess a Latin translation made by 
Hieronymus, about a. d. 38(), which is printed 
among the works of Hieronymus. Although the 
author as w'oll as the translator intended it to be 
one book (llieronym. Cu^a/. 109), yet Marcianaeiis 
in his edition of JlieronymuR lias divided it into 
three hooks. The work is mentioned by St. Au¬ 
gustin {Quaest. in liLrod. ii. 25), and Nicephonis 
(ix. 17). Sejiarate editions of it were jtuhlished 
utGologne, 1531,8vo., and abetter one by Fuchte, 
Uelinstadt, 1614, }!vv. 2. “ Brevi's En.arratioiies 

in Epistolas ('anonicas.” 'J’his work is likewisi* 
exUiiit only in a Tjatiri translation, and was first 
printi'd in the Cologne edition of the first work. 
It is contained also in all the colh'ctions of the 
works of the fathers. 'I’lie Latin translation is the 
work of Epiphanius, and was made .at the request 
of Cassiodonis. ((’assiod. dr, Jnstittit. Dirin. 8 .) 

3. Liber adversus Manichaeos.” 1'his work .ap¬ 
pears to bo iiicompli'te, since Damascenus {Puniilcl. 
p. 507) quotes a passage from it which is now not 
to he found in it. It was first printed in .a Latin 
version by F. Turrianus in Possevin’s Apparatus 
S(r7irt. ad. Calc. J.it. D., Venice, 1{)03, and at Co¬ 
logne in 1608, It w.as reprinted in some of the 
Collections of the Fathers, until at last Combefisins 
in his “Auctarium novissimum ” (ii. p. 21 , &c.) 
published the Greek origin.al. (Paris, 1672, fol.) 

4. neptTpidSos. This work was formerly believed 
to be lost, but .T. A. Mingarelli discovered a AIS. 
of it, and published it with a Latin version at 
Rologna, 1769, fol. A list of the lost works of 
Didymus is given by Fabric. JJibl. Graic. ix. p. 
273, &c. ; compare Cave, Hist Lit i. p. 205; 
Guericke, de Schola Alr,randr. ii. p. 332,&c. [L.S.] 

DI'DYMUS (AiSuiuos), a Greek medical writer 
who lived perhaps in the third century after Christ, 
.as he is quoted by Aetiiis (tetrab. ii. serm. ii. c. 15, 
p. 256) and Alex.ander Trallianus {De Med. vii. 
13, p. 235), by whom he is called ao^Taros. 
He ni.ay perhaps be the native of Alexandria who 
is mentioned by Suidas as having written fifteen 
books on Agriculture, and who is frequently quoted 
in the collection of writers called Geopmici (lib. i. 
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c. o, ii. 3, 14, 17, -f», cS:c., cil. Nicks,), llis writ- 
iiips would scorn to hjive heen extant in tin* seven- 
t(‘(‘nth century, or at least they were siij)poscd to 
be so, as Sahnasius expected to receive a MS. of 
llis work dc Platdia from lUil}'. jmi'uvd to 

his LHters, p. :i.9.) *L\V.A.(I.] 

DlKSlTrEIL [JiTi-irKR.] 

I)I EIJCHES (Aifvxvs)^ a (Ireek jihysician, who 
lived probably in tlie fourth century n. c., and be¬ 
longed to the medical sect of the Dogmatic!, (da- 
len, dc 1 cw. Sect. adv. Prusistr. c./i, vol. xi. p. Hi3 ; 
comp. Id. d.e Siniplic. Mcdicam. Temper, uc Puenif. 

vi. piooem. vol. xi. p. 7h.'), dc Metk. Med. i. 

vii. .'1, vol. X. pp. ‘Jll, (\nnme)d. in IlijtfUH'r. 

“f/c An/, //nin." ii. li, vol. xv. p. 1IKJ.) lie was 
tutor to Numeniiis of lleraclea (Atlion. i. p. A 

H), and is several times (juoted by Pliny. (//. A'. 
XX. 15, ,‘53, 7,‘i, xxiii. *2.*), xxiv. .92.) lie wrote 
some medical works, of which nothing but a 
few fragments rmiiaiii. (Ruf, Eplies., ed. Matthaei; 
A' AY Vcf. Mci/ie. (Ifiice. (ipuse. ed. Matthaei ; 
C. (t. Kuhn, Aildihtni. ad. Elcueh. Medic. Vtd. a 
tJ.A. c,7'///5i! 7. fuse.xiii. p.h.) [W.A.d.J 

DlEU'CIll DAS (Aiei/x*5os), of Alegara, a 
(ir(*ek historian who wrote* a history of Alegara. 
(McyapiKa)^ which consisted of at least live books, 
((‘lem. Alex. iSfrom. i. p. I ll, vi. p. 2(i7 ; Ibog. 
Laert. i, 57; ('omp. Ilarjiocrat. s.n. dyutay.) The 
age of Dieiichidas is unknown, but his work is 
frequently referred to by the ancients, and his 
name often ap])ears in a corrupt fonu. (Scliol. ad 
Ajed/tuf. Wtod. i. 119,517, where his name is 
Atp77xl5av ; Steph. 15yz. ,s. r. 2icip<pai; Athen, vi. 
j). 2(»2 ; llarpoci’at. s. v. Fepavia ; Schol. ad Piud. 
Ncm. ix. .‘50; Pint. /.//c. 2, in tlm last two passages 
AifOTuxlSas; Schol. ad Arisiitph. I'c.v/). 1570; Eudoc. 
j). 21U), where the name is Dirychias.) [L. S.] 

SEX. DKiPTlUS. 1. An Italian, who served 
as a marine (soritts vat'alis) under the great P. 
('orn. Scijiio Africanns. After the taking of New 
(larlhage in n. c. 210, Sex. Digitius and Tre- 
bellius were rewarded by Sci])io wnth the corona 
nmralis, for tln^ two men disputed as to which of 
them had first scaled the Avails of the place. (T,lv. 
xxvi. 49.) It must be supposed that Digitius 
was further rewarded for his bravery with the 
Rom.'iii franchise ; for his son, or perhaps he him¬ 
self, is mentioned as praetor in n. c. 194. 

2. It is uncertain wdiether he is a son of the 
Digitius Avho servc’d in Spain under Scipio, or 
whether he is identical with him, though the for¬ 
mer is more ])robabl(?. Ho was praetor in n. c. 
]f>4, and obtained southern Sjiain as his province-. 
After tlu! dejiarture of AI. (kito, sevf-ral of tin: 
Spanish tribes again revolted, and Digitius had to 
figlit many battles against them, in most of which 
he was so unsuccessful, that at the termination ol 
hi.s oHice his forces wi-re reduced to half of tlieir 
original inmilier. In jj. c. 190 he was appointed 
legate by the consul L. Corn. Sci])io Asiaticus ; 
and, conjointly with two others, lie was com- 
missiniied to collect a lleet at Rrundiisium fi’om 
all parts of the coast. In n. c. 174 he was one of 
the ambassadors sent to ATaccdonia, and in the 
year following he was sent to Apulia to ]nircha.se 
provisions for the fleet and tlu* army. (Eiv. xxxv. 
1,2, xxxvii. 4, xli. 22, xlii. 27; Oros. iv. 22, 
where ho is erroneously called J^ublius.) The 
military tribune. Sex. Digitius, who is mentioned 
by Livy (xliii. 1 i) about the same time, is probably 
a son of our Se.\. Dighius. LL. S.] I 
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DIPTREPIIES (A«Tpt</)-»7s, Time. vii. 29), 
probably distinct from the Diotreplu-s of Thue, viii. 
(M, was entrusted, n. c. 41.‘5, with the charge of 
carrying hoim? the Thracian mercenaries who ar¬ 
rived at Athens too late to .sail for Syraeuse with 
Deinosthem-s, and wen-, to save e.vpeiise, at once 
dismissed. He imuh- on tlu* way dcsc(-iits upon 
Hoeotia at Tanagra, and at Alycah-.ssus, the latti-r 
of whieh plaees lie surjirised, and gave up to the 
savage Imtelu-ry of his barbarians. Boeotian forces 
came up with them, liowever, in tlieir retreat to 
the ships, and cut down a considerable ninuher. 
Diitrephes liimself not iniprohahly fell. Pausanias 
(i. 23. §§ 2, .‘5) saw a statue ol' him at Athens, 
repr(*seiiting him as pic-rced with arrows; and an 
iii.seription containing his name, wliieh tvas doiibf- 
l(*ss cut on the basement of tliis statue, has been 
recently di.scovered at Athens, and is given on 
p. 999, a. This Diitrephes is probably the 6«ime 
as the Diitrephes mentioned by Aristoplianes 
(J re.s-, 799, 1 140), satirized in one jilace as a leader 
of the fashion of chariot driving; in another as a 
forward upstart, who had advanced himself, if the 
Scholiast umh-rstood the joke, to military oflicc by 
tlu* trade of basket-making. 'J’lu- date of “■ tlie 
Birds,” 11. c. 414, would be rather a eonfirmation 
of the identity of the two. [A. II. C.] 

DPLLITTS APONIA'NUS. [Aponianus.] 
DI'LLIUS VO'CULA. fVorui.A.] 
DINDYME'NE {AivSvpT^pri or AipSu/xerrj), a 
surname of t'ybele, d(-rivod c-itlier from mount 
Dindynius in Plirygi i, where a temph- was believed 
to have been built to her by tlu* Argonauts (Apol¬ 
lon. Rliod. i. 99.5, with the Schol.; Strali. xii. p. 
575; (’allim. JCpijir. 12 ; Homt. Cti.nn. i. K!. 5; 
CatuII. 93, 91 ; Serv. ad Ac//, ix. 917), or from 
Dindyme, the wife of Maeon and mother of Cyhele. 
(Diod. iii. 59.) [L. S.J 

DTNDN. IDeixon.] 

DIDCLEIDES (AuwAet?)???), an Athenian, who, 
wlu-n the }te<»ple were highly excited about tlio 
mutilation of tlie Herniae, n. t;. 415, and n-ady to 
credit jinj'infoniuition what(-v(-r, came forward and 
told the following story to the council:— Private 
business h.'iving takc-ii him from home on the night 
on whieh the busts were defaced, lie had seen 
aliout 300 men enti-r tlie orchestra of tin; theatre, 
;ind was abU- by the light of the full moon to ob- 
.S(-rve their features pcrf-.etly. At the time lie had 
no idea, of the purpose of their assembling, but tlie 
next day lie lu-aril of the :i.fl:iir of the Ilm-mao, and 
taxed some of the 300 with it. 'I'hey bribed liiiu 
to seert-sy by tlu- promise of two talents, which 
they afU-rwards refust-d to [lay, and he had llu-re- 
fore come to give inf»riiiation. This story was 
iin])licitly believed at the time, jind a nuinlier of 
p(‘rsons mentioned as guilty by Dioeleiiles were 
impri.sone<l, while the infiniier himself receiv('d a 
crown of honour and a ])ublic c-ntertainnu-nt in the 
Prytjuu-ium. Soon afU-rwards. however, Ando- 
eides (who with several of hi.s relations was among 
the ])risnners) came firw.ard Avith liis V(-rsioii of 
the matter, Avhich contradicted that of Diocleides. 
It Avas also ri-nu-mbered that the moon Avas not 
A'isihle on the night on Avhieh the latter prof-ssc-d 
to have marked ]>y its light the faces of the ac¬ 
cused. He Avas driven, therefore, to confess tliat 
his evidence Avas false, and he added (which was, 
]>erhap8, equally false), that lie had Ijeeii siilionu-d 
to give it by tAvm men named Alcibiades and Aini- 
antus. Both of these sought safety by flight, and 

3 T 
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Diocleidt's wa% put to death. (Andoc. de Myst. 
pp. (} — f) ; Thuc. vi. 00; Phrj’n. ap. PlxU. Ale. 
20 ; Diod. xiii. 2.) fK. K.] 

DIOCLEIDKS (AtoK\ttSr)s)^ of Ahdeni, is 
mentioned in Athenaeus (for tliis Roems to the 
meaning of the passage) as having admirably de¬ 
scribed the famous engine called 'E/ifrroXis (the 
City-tJiker), which was made by Epiinachns the 
Athenian for Demetrius Politjieetes at the siege of 
Rhodes. (Ath. v. p. 200, d.; Diod. xx. 91; 
Wesseling, ad loc,; Plut. Denwtr. 21 ; Vitniv. x. 
22.) [K. K] 

DPOCLES (Ato/f\ns)‘.the son of Orsilochus and 
fatlier of ('rethon and OrsilochuR, was a king of 
Phere. (Horn. 11. v. 5-10, ke., Od. iii. 40«; Pans, 
iii. ;i0. g 2.) [L. S.] 

DPOt’IjKS (Am;fA7ls), a Syracusan, celebrated 
for his code of laws. No mention of liis name oc¬ 
curs in 'J’hucydideR, but acem'ding to Diodorus he 
was the prn[»oser r)f th(‘ decn'c for putting to death 
tlie Athrmian generals Dt'iiiosthenes and Nicias. 
(Diod. xiii. 1.0.) lit* is called by Diodorus upon 
this occasion the most eminent of the demagogues 
at Syraense, and appears to ha\<‘ lieen at this time 
the leatler of the jtopular or demoeratio I>arty, in 
oppttsition to llennocratt's. 'J'he next year (b. ( . 
412), if tlie chronology of Diodorus ho correct, a 
democratic revolution took itlace, and Diodes was 
appointed with several others to fivuie and establish 
a new code of laws. In this he took so prominent 
a part, that he threw his colhjagues quite into the 
shade, and the eodi; was (!ver afnw known as that 
of Dioch's. We know nothing of its defciils, hut 
it is praised by Diodorus for its conciseness of 
style, and the care with which it distinguished 
differont oflcnces and assigned to t'aeh its peculiar 
penalty. 'I’ln; b(‘st proof of its nierit is, that it 
continued t<» he hdlowed as a civil code not only 
at Syracuse, hut in numy others of the Sicilian 
cities, until the island was suhjected to the lioiiian 
law. (Diod. xiii. .’kO.) 

The hanislanent of llenTiocrates and his party 
{ H. c. 410 ; sec Xeii. Hell. i. 1. ^ 27) must have 
left Diodes undisputed leader of the commonwealth. 
'J’he next vear In* commanded the forces sent by 
Syracuse and the other (uties of Sicily to the relief 
«)f Ilimera, besieged by llannibnl, tin* son of CJisco. 
He was, howov(*r, unable to avert its fate, and 
withdrew from the city, carrying off as many as 
possible of the inluibitants, but in such haste that 
he did not stay to hury those of his troops who 
had fallen iu liatth*. (Diod. xiii. —h'l.) 'This 
cirenmstanee ]»rol)ably gave rise to discontent at 
Syraense, which was increased when TIermocrates, 
having returned to Sicily and o))tained some .suc¬ 
cesses against the ('arthagini.ins, .sent back the 
bones of those tvho had perished at Ilimera with 
the highest honours. Tiie revulsicm of feeling thus 
excit(*d led to the bauisliment of Diodes, B. c. 408. 
(Diod. xiii. (Ill, 7a.) It docs not appear whether 
he was afterwairds recalled, and we are at a loss to 
connect with the subsequent revolutions of Syra¬ 
cuse the 8trang<* 8t(»rv' told by Diodoru.s, that he 
stabbed himself with liis own sword, to sheAV his 
respect for one r*f his laws, which lie had thonght- 
lessly infringed by coming armed into the place 
of assembly. (Diod. xiii. XS.) A story almost 
precisely similar is, however, told by the same 
author (xii. 19) of Charondas [Charondas], 
winch renders it at least very doubtful as regsird- 
ing Diodes. Y et it is probable that he must have 
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died about this time, as we find no mention of his 
name in the civil dissensions which led tt) the 
elevation of Dionysius. (Iluhnuuin, Diokles (tcsetz- 
ijAn'r dcr Syralutsier., Ainberg, 1842.) [K. II. 11.] 

DrOCLKS(Ato/fAT7s). 1. A brave Athenian, who 
lived in exile at Megnra. Once in a battle he pro¬ 
tected with his shield a youth whom he loved, but 
he lost his own life in consequence. The Mega- 
rians rewarded the gallant n)an with the honours 
of a hero, and instituted the festival of the Dio- 
cloia, which they celebrated in tin* spring of every 
year. (Theoerit. xii. 27, &c.; Aristoph. Aelvarn. 
774 ; Plut. Thes. 10; Diet, of Ant. s. v. AtrfxAeta.) 

2. The name of three wealthy SiciliaTis who were 
ndihed by Verres and his sjittdlitcs. (Cic. in Verr. 
iii. .58, 40, V. 7, iv. 18.) [L. S. | 

DI'l >CLES (Aio/cA^y), literary. 1. Of Athens. 
Sec })elow. 

2. (.>f Cnidiis, a Platonic ]>hilosopher, who is 
mentioned as the author of AiarpiSa'i., from which 
a fragment is quoted in Ku.sebius. {Prarp. Evany. 
xiv. p. 781.) 

3. A Greek (mAMMARiAN, who wrote upon tho 
TTomtu-ic poems, and is mentioned in the Venetian 
Scholia (rt«Z //.xiii. 103)along with Dionysius'i’hrax, 
Aristarchus, and (’haeris on the subject of Greek 
accents. A dream of his is related by Artemi- 
dorus. ((heir. iv. 72.) 

4. Of Magne.sia, was the author of a work 
entitled imhpopri ruv (piXocrd^uv, and of a second 
on the lives of philosophers {irtpl ^iup (pi\oa6(pt>»v)^ 
of both of which Diogemes Laertius appears to 
have made great use. (ii. 82, vi. 12, 13, 20, 38, 
87, 91, 99, 103, vii. 48, 182, 188, 179, 181, ix. 
81, ()T), X. 12.) 

5. Of l*ErAKF.THrs the earlit'st Grei'k historian, 
who wrote; about the foundation of Koine, and 
whom Q. Fabius Pictor is said to have followed in a 
great many points. (l*lut. Rom. 3,8; Fest. *■. u. 
Itotuam.) How long he lived before the time of 
Fahius Pictor, is unknown. AVhetlier he is the 
sanu* as the author iif a work on lierops (wcpl 
ppwufp crvj'Tuypa)^ which is mentioned l>y Plutarch 
{Qmest. (iraer. 40), and of a histtiry of Persia 
(rifgflriifa), which is quoted by .losephus (yD//. 

X. II. 1 ), is likewise uiieertjiin, and it may be 
tliat the last two works b(*Iong to Diodes of 
Rhodes, whose work on AetoHa (AiVwAiKa) is 
refcrn*d to by Plutarch. (/>c Plum. 22.) 

8. Of SvBAKis, a Pythagoreau philosopher 
(Iamb. Vd. J*ylh. 38), who must be distinguisln-d 
from another Pythagorean, Diodes of Phlins, u ho 
is mentioned by lamldichn.s ( Fit J*t/tl/ap. 3.'>) .-is 
one of tlie most zealous followers of J’vthagoras, 
The latter Diodes w'us still alive in the time (*f 
Aristoxonns (Diog. Lac’rt. viii. 4()), but further 
piu'tieulars are not known about him. ( L. S.J 

DFOCLFS (AioKAijs), of Athens, or, according 
to others, of Phlins, and perhaps iu fact a Phliasian 
by birth and an Athenian by citizenship, was a 
comic poet of the old comedy, contemporary with 
Sannyrion and Philyllius. (Suid. .s. u.) 1'he fol¬ 

lowing jilays of his jirc mentioned by Snidas and 
Kudocia (p. 132), and are frequently quoted by the 
grammarians; Bdhxat, ©ciAaTTO, KuKAwircy (by 
others ascribed to Callias), MeAirrai. The ©utirTTjj 
and ''Oecipoi, wliich are only mentioned by Suidas 
and Eudocia, are suspicious titles. He seems to 
have been uu elegant poet. (Meiueke, Pray. Coin, 
(irnec. pp. 251-2o3, ii. pp. 838-841.) LP*S.] 

1)1 UCLES (AtufcA^s), a geometer of unknown 
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date, who wrote vepl -irJpiwv, according to Eutociiis 
who lias cited from that book {Comm, in Sfth. ct 
Cyd. Archim. lib. ii. prop, v.) his method of divid¬ 
ing a sphere by a piano in a given ratio. Hut 
he is better known by another extract which Eu- 
tocius {Op> Cii, lib. ii. prop, ii.) has preserved, 
giving his mode of solving the problem of two 
iiK'aii proportionals by aid of a curve, which has 
since been called the ciifsoid, and is too well known 
to geometers to need description. [A. 1 )k M.] 
brOCLES (’ARYSTins (AiokA'^s e» Kapuir- 
Tiov), a vi'ry celebrated Greek physician, was liorn 
at Carvstus in Kuboi^a, and lived in the fourth 
centurv li.o., not long after the time of Tlipp«>cratcs, 
to whom 1‘liny says be was next in age and fann*. 
{ff. IV. xxvi. (i.) He belonged to the medical sect 
of tlie Dogmatic! (Gal. dr. AionmL Farnll. i. 1, vol. 
vi. p. and wrote several medical works, of 

which only the titl<!s and some fragments remain, 
prestTved by (Jalen, (’at'lins Aurelianus, Oribasius, 
tand other ancient writers. The longest of these is 
a letter to king Antigomis, entitled ’ETriirroA^ 
npo«/)uAaifTi/fJ7, ‘■'■A lii'tter on Preserving Health,” 
which is inserted by Paulus Aegineta at the end 
of the (irsl book of bis nuidical work, and which, 
if genuine, was jirobably addressed to Aniigoims 
Gonatas, king of Maci'donia, who died n. 
at the age of eighty, after a. reign of forty-four 
years. It res<‘mbles in its subji'ct matter several 
other similar lettcTs ascribed to Hippocrates 
( see Ih'meri/is, A nerd. Mrd. Crarra^ praef. p. 
xiv.), and treats of the diet fitted for the differ¬ 
ent seasons of tlii' year. It is published in the 
various editions of Paulus Aegineta, and also in 
several other works; c.in Greek in Matthaei’s 
c'dition of Rufus Kpbesius, Mosquae, IhOfi, Hvo.; 
ill Greek and Latin in the twelfth volume of the 
old edition of Fahricius, Bihliolh. Cnura; and in 
Alich. Neaiider's Siilloyar /’/lyslcae^ Lips. l.'i.Ol, 
flvo.; and in Latin with Alexander Trallianus, Iki- 
sil. 1 *)41, fob; and Meletius, Venet. 4to. Ac. 
'J’here is also a German trfiiislation by Hieronymus 
Hock, in J. Dryander’s Practirirhurlilrin., Frank¬ 
fort, 1 o.OI, hvo. Some persons have attributed to 
Diodes the honour of first explaining the difference 
between the veins and arteries ; Imt this does not 
seem to be correct, nor is any great discovery con¬ 
nected with his name. Further infonnation re¬ 
specting him may he found in tlie different histories 
of medicine, and also in Fahn<-ias, liibl’Mlh, Crdcru., 
vol. xii. p. .')<’>4, ed. vet.; A. Hivinus, Proyramma 
dr IHoch' Ckn/stio., J/ips. Ki.'io, 4to.; C. G. Gruner, 
Bihlioflir/c drr A/ten Arrzt(\ Leipz. 17dl, bvo. vol. 
ii. j). (iU.j ; C. G. Kiilin, Opuscu/a Academ. Med. ct 
Phi/o/oij. Lips. ]}{J7, dvo. vol. ii. p. b7. In tiirse 
works are (|noted most of the passages in ancient 
authors referring to Diodes; he is also mentioned 
by SoranuH, dr Arte 0(/stefr. pp. 15, 10’, 07, ilfl, 
1*24, 210, *257, ‘20’5; and in Cramer’s .4 «m/. Grarca 
Paris, vol, i. p. 394, and vol. iv. p, lOO. [W.A.G.] 
DI'OCLES, .JULIUS (’louAios AioKKrjs), of 
Carystus, the author of four epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology. (Ikunck, ylwu/. ii. 182; Jacobs, ii. 
167.) liis name implies that he was a Greek, 
and had obtained the Roman civifas. Reiske sup¬ 
posed him to he the siunt; jierson as the rhetorician 
Diodes of Carystus, who is often mentioned by 
Seneca. Others suppose him to be the same as 
the physician. The name of the poet himself is 
variously written in the titles to his epigrams. 
(Jacobs, xiii. 88*2, 883.) [P. S.] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS VALE'RIUS, was born 
near Salona in Dalmatia, in the year a. ». 245, of 
mo.st obscure parentage; his father, according to 
the accounts commonly received, which are, how¬ 
ever, evidently hostile, having been a freedman 
and provincial scribe, while the future emperor 
himself was indchtcal for liberty to a senator 
Aimlinus. Were this last statement true he must 
have been born while his parent was a slave ; but 
this is impossible, for, as Niebiilir has pointed out, 
the Roman law, even as it stood at that period, 
ivould have prevented the son from being enlisted 
ill the legion. From his mother, Doclea, or 
Diode.'i, who ri'ccived her designation from the 
village where she dwidt, he inherited the appella¬ 
tion of Ihic/rs or Dmc/es, which, .after his assump¬ 
tion of the jmrple, w.as Latinized and expanded 
into the more majc'stic and sonorous Dioclcti.anus, 
and attachi;d .as a cognomen to the high p.atrician 
name of Valerius. Having entered the .aiony he 
served with high reputation, passcal through vari¬ 
ous subordinate' gnides, was appointed to most iin- 
port.ant eomraands under l^rohus and Aarelmn, in 
process of time was elevated to the rank of consul 
suffectiis, followed (.’arus to the J’ersian war, and, 
.after the d<'ath of tliat ('inperor on tlu* h.anks of the 
Tigris I (’*vnrs], reinaim'd attached to the court dur¬ 
ing the retr<!at in the honourahhe capacity of chief 
c.aptain of the palace guards {(/oinrslici). When 
the fate of Nuineriaims became known, the troops 
who h.ad met in bolemn .'issemhly at (^lalcedon, for 
the purpose of nominating a successor, declared 
with one voice that the man most worthy of the 
sovc'reign pow(?r was Diocleti.aii, who, having ac¬ 
cepted the proforred dignitj’’, sign.alizod his aeces- 
sion by slaying with his own hands Arrias Aper 
praefect of the praetorians, who was arraigned of 
the murder of tlie deceased prince, his son-in-law 
[Numeiiianus], The jiroceedirigs upon this 
occasion were cliamcterised by an intemperate 
haste, which gave plaiisihility to tlie ri'jiort, that 
the .avenger of Numerian, notwithstanding his 
solemn protestations ol' innocence and disinter- 
esti'd zeal, was less eager to satisfy the demands 
of justice than to avert suspicion from himself and 
to remove .a formiduiilc! rival, esjaicially since he 
did not scruple to confess that he had long anxi¬ 
ously sought to fulfil a ])ropheey di'livered to him 
in early youth by a Gaulish Druidess, that he 
should mount a throne as soon as lie h.ad slain the 
wild-boar (Aper). 'I'lieso events took place in the 
course of the year *284, known in chronology as 
the era of Diocletian, or the era of the martyrs, an 
epoch long employed in the calculations of eccle- 
siastie.al writers, ajid still in use among Coptic 
Christians. Alter the ceremnnii;s of installation 
had been coinfileted at Nieoniedei:!, it hecaim' neees- 
sary to take the held forlliwith against Carinus, 
who w{i.s hastening towards Asia at the he.ad of a 
numerous and wcll-di.sci|)lined army. The oppos¬ 
ing .armies met near Margus in upjK'r Afoesia, and, 
after an obstinate struggle, victory declared for the 
hardy veterans of the Western legions; but while 
Carinus w.as hotly pursuing tlie flying foe he W’as 
shain by his own officers [Carinus]. His troops, 
left without a leader, fraternized with their late 
enemies, Diocletian was acknowledged by the 
conjoined armies, and no one appeared prep.ared to 
dispute his claims. The conqueror used his victory 
with praiseworthy and politic moderation. There 
were no proscriptions, no confiscations, no banish* 
3t2 
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monts. Nearly the whole of the ministers and 
attendants of the d<!eeas(!d mfmareh were ]M*miitted 
to retain their ofIi(M‘s, and even the praetorian 
praefect Aristobuhis was eontimietl in his coni- 
inand. Tlicrc was little prospect, Ijowevcr, of a 
peaceful rei^n. In addition to the insubordinate! 
spirit which })revaih!d ujiivcrwilly among the 
soldiery, who had been accustomed for a long 
series of years to create and d(‘throne their rulers 
according to the suggestions of inten'st, pnssifui, or 
caprice, the cm])ire was threatened in the West hy 
a fonnidable insurrection of the Bagandae under 
Aeliumis and Amandus | Akuancis], in the Mast 
by the Persians, and in the North by the turbu¬ 
lent movements of the wild trilu'S upon the Danube. 
Feeling himself unable to cop(! singh'-handed with 
so many difficulties, Diocletian resolved to assume 
a colleague who should enjoy, nominally at least, 
c<iual rank and power with himself, and reliiive 
liim from the burden of undertaking in person 
distant W’ars. Ills choice f(!ll upon the hnive 
and ex'])crienc(‘(l, hut rough nud unlettered sed- 
dier Maxiniiautis j MAXiMiANirs I{er('Ijlii?s], 
whom he investt'd Avith the title of Augustus, at 
Niconurdeia, in ‘Jfih’. At flu* same time the asso¬ 
ciated ruh'rs adopt'd resp<>etive1y the epithets of 
Jorius and JJvtruHus^ either from some super¬ 
stitious motive, or, according to the explanation of 
one of the panegyrists, in order to diiclare to th(‘ 
world that Avliile the eldm’ possessed suprenu' 
wisdom to devise and direct, the younger could 
exert irresistible miglit in the execution of all 
projects. 

The new emperor hasteiuid to quell, by bis 
j»reseuc<‘, the disturbances in (Jaul, and succeeded 
Avithout diflicully in chastising the rebidlions boors. 
But this aciru'vement was but a. ])Oor cous(dation 
for tlie loss of Britain, and the glory of the two 
Augusti was dimmed by their forced acciuiescimce 
in the insolent usiupution of Clarausius. [C!akau- 
siiis.] 

MeanAvhile. dangers Avliich threatened the very 
existence of tin; Ilonuin doniinion became daily 
more imminent. 'i’lm Kgy]>tians, e\‘<'r factious, 
had now risen in open insurrection, and their 
l(!ader, Achilletts, had iiiiide himself master of 
Alexandria; the savage BlenimycK were ravaging 
the upper A’alh!y of the Nile; Juliamis liad as¬ 
sumed imperial ornaments at (mrthage; a confed¬ 
eracy of jive rude but Avarlike elans of Atlas, 
known as the ( or Qnimiiirpmliti/ii), 

was Fjireudiug terror tlinuighout ilie more peaceful 
districts of Africa; Tiridales, again expelled from 
Anneuia, had been coiupellvd onee more to seek 
refuge in the 15onum eoiirt ; and Narses having 
crossed the'J'igris, bad recovered Alesopotaiuia, and 
ojM'uly aimouiiced his dctiTinhiation to re-unite 
all Asia under the siA’ay of Persia ; while the (Jer- 
mans, (Joths, and Sarmatians were ready to pour 
doAvu 11)1011 any migiiarded point of the long line 
of frontier stretching from the inonllis of the Uhine 
to the I'ai.viiit*. In this eiiK'rgency, in order that 
a vigorous resistance niiglit be ojijiosed to these 
iiiiiiierous and formidable attacks in quarters of the 
world so distant from each other, and that the 
loyalty of the generals coiniiianding all the great 
armies might be iirmly secured, Diocletian resolved 
to introduce a new system of government. It was 
deterniiiiod that, in addition to the two Augusti, 
tht*re should be two r.iesars also, that the whole 
empire should be diiidt d among these four poten 
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tatesj a certain fixed and definite portion biding 
assigned to each, witliin AA'liicli, in the absence of 
the rest, bis jurisdiction should be absolute. All, 
liowev(!r, being considered as eolleagiies working 
together for the accoinplishiucnt of the sanu* object, 
the decrees of one were to be binding upon tlie 
rest; and while each Caesar was, in a certain de¬ 
gree, subordinate to the Augusti, the three junior 
members of this mighty partnership Avore required 
distinctly to recognise Diocletian as the liead and 
guide of the whole. Accordingly, on the 1st of 
March 2J)2, Coiistantius Clilorus and Oab‘rius 
Avere proclaimed Caesars at Nicoiruideia, and to knit 
more firmly the connecting bonds, they were both 
called upon to repudiate their Avives ; uyum which 
the former rt'ceived in marriage Thendoni, tiu! 
step-daughtiT of Ma.ximiau ; the latter Vabiriti, the 
daughter of I Jiocletian. In the partition of the pro¬ 
vinces the tAA'o younger princes were appointed to the 
posts of greatest iuhour and hu/ard. To Constan¬ 
tins were assigned Britain, Chuil, and Spain, the 
chief seat of government being fixed at Treves; to 
Valerias were intrusted Illyricuin, and tlie whole 
line of the Danubi!, with Sirmium for a capital; 
Maximmn resided at Milan, as governor of Italy.'ind 
Africa, togt'lhcr with Sicily and the islands of the 
TyiTheni.in Sett; Avhile Diocletian retained 'J’hrace, 
Fgypt, Syria, and Asia in his own hands, and 
estjiblished his court at Nicomedeia. The immediate 
results of this .'irrangement were most auspicious. 
Maximuinus routed the M.iuritauian hordes, and 
drove them back to their mountain fastnesses, 
while .Julian being defeated perished by his own 
bauds ; DiocU'tiaii invested Alexandria, which was 
captured after a siege of eight months, and many 
thousands of tlu> seditious cilizeus Avere slain, 
Jiusiris and Coptos wuuv lev(‘lled Avith the ground, 
and all Fgypt, struck Avilli terror by the success 
[ and sev<‘rity of the enqteror, sank into abject suhmis- 
I sion. In (hull an invatling h(»stof the Ale.maniii 
I was rc'pulsed with gr<*at slaughter after an ohstinate 
I resistance, Boulogne, the naval arsenal of (kirausius, 
Avas forctHl to surrender, and tfu' usurper having 
soon aftt'r been imirdenid hy his chosen friend and 
ininIst<T, Allectus, the troops of Constantins ef¬ 
fected a lamling in Britain in two divisions, and the 
Avliole island was specjdily recovered, after it luul 
been dismembered from the ciu|jirc for a sjiace of 
nearly ten A'ears. In the Jkist the struggle avus 
more severe; hut the vietorv, allhoiigli defernid for 
a Avhih', was even more conqileli; and more glorious. 
CaU'riiis, Avho had quittid his own jjrovinee to 
prosecute this AAmr, sustaiiu'd in liis first cumpaiLm, 
a terrible defeat in tin! plains of (hirrhae. Tin* 
shatteri'd army, hoAvevi'r, was sj)eeilily recruited by 
large drafts from tlu! vetemns of Illyria, Mo(‘sia- 
and Dacia,and the Roman general, taught caution 
by experience, adA'anced warily through tin* moun¬ 
tains of Armenia, carefully avoiding the open coun¬ 
try Avhere .avalry might act with advantage. I*(‘r- 
severhig steadily in this course, he at length, Avilh 
2.5,()0d men, fell unexiiecfially upon the ca.rt!less 
and confident foe. They were conqdetely routed, 
and the harem of Narses, wlio commanded in per¬ 
son and eseajv'd Avith giv'at dilll<-ulty, fidl into the 
hands of the conqiu'rors. 'I'he full Iruits of tliis vic¬ 
tory were seciiriid liy the Avise policy of Diocletmu, 
Avho res(dv(!d to seize tlui opportunity of offering a 
pe.ace by Avhieh he might iveeive a moderate but 
certain advantage. A treaty was concluded, by 
wiiu h the independence of Armenia was guaran- 
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toed, and all Mesopotamia, together witli five pro- 
^im’os l)oyond tin* 'J'ijrris and tlio coimnand <»t' llie 
t1<‘l'ile»ot’ Caucasus, \V(!ro coded to the itoinans. Cor 
forty years tlie coudilions of this conipacL wi-re 
oljS('rved with good faith, and the repose of the 
Ivist remained undisturbed. 

The long Korios of brilliant achievements, by 
which the harharians had boon driven back from 
every frontiesr, were completed when Diocletian 
entered ujuni the twentietli year of his reign, and 
the games eomnnm at I'ticli decennial pm-iod were 
cond)ined with a lrinin})h the most g«)rgeons whicli 
Home had witnessed since tlie days of Aup'lian. 

Ihit neitlier the mind nor the body «»f Diocle¬ 
tian, will) was now lifty-ninc years old, was abl«‘ 
any longer to sn]»j)ort tlie tinceasing anxiety and 
toil to which he was exposed. On his journey to 
Nieoinedeia he was attacked by an illness, from 
which, after protracti'd snlferiim, lu' scarcidy escaped 
Avith lih‘, and, even when imiuediaie danger was 
past, i'oiind himself so exhausted and depressed, 
tiiat Ih' resolved to alidieaU' tin' jnirple. 'I’his re¬ 
solution s('ems to ha\e been soon forimsl, and it 
Avas speedily exi'ented. On tin* 1st of May, A. n. 
.'lOo, in a. plain three' miles from the city when* lie 
had first assumed the juirple, hi the presi'iiee of the 
army and the peo}ile, he solemnly tlivested liinis<*lf 
of his ro^'al mhes. A .similar see'iie was ('iiaeted on 
the .same' day at Milan hy Ids reliicfant colleague. 

<'onstantiiis (!hlorus aii'l (lalerins being now, ae- 
cording to the principles of the ik'W constitution, 
r;dse«l to the dignity of Augu.sti, I’liivius Scverii.s 
nnd Maximinus Daza. were created (!aesars. Dio¬ 
cletian ri'tiiriK'd to his native Dalmatia, and ]>a.sst*d 
the lA'iiiaining eight years of his life m'ar Salona in 
philosophic retin'nient, devoted to rural pleasures 
and the cultivation of his garden. Aurelius Vii'tor 
lias pre.si'rvcd the well-known anecdote, that when 
solicited at a subsequent period, hy the amhitious 
and discontented Maximian, to resume the honours 
which he had voluntarily resigiu'd, his rejily Avas, 
“ W’otild yon could .see the vegetahle.s planted h}' 
my Imnds at Salon.i, yon would then iieA’er think 
of urging such an attempt.” ilis <lc;ith took place 
Jit the age of sixty-seven. The story in the lijiitonie 
of Victor, tliut he pat liiniself to deJitli in order to 
escjipe the violence wldcli he tip[trehended from 
('onstiuitinc and Liciiiius, .seems to he unsupported 
by extermil evidence or internal proludiility. 

Although little doubt can be cjitcrtalned with 
regard to the general accuracy of the leading facts 
enunienited in tlie above outline, the greatest con¬ 
fusion and embarrassment prevail with regard to 
the more minute details of this reign and the chro¬ 
nological aiTJiiigcnuMit of tlu; events. Medals iif 
ford little or no aid, the hiogniphics of the Au¬ 
gustan historians end with (.’ariniis, no conti-m- 
]iorary record lias been preserved, and those por¬ 
tions of Ammianus Marcellinus and Zosiinus 
Avhich must have been devoted to this epoch havt' 
disapp(>ai-ed from their works, purposely omitted 
or destroyed, as some have imagined, hy Christian 
transcribers, who were determined if possible to 
prevent any tiattering picture of their persecutor or 
iiny clironicle of his glories from being transmitted 
to posterity. Hence we are thrown entirely upon 
the meagre and unsatisfactory coinpendiuins of Eu- 
tropiuH, the Victor.s, and Festus; the vjiguc and 
lying hyperboles of the panegyrists, and the avow¬ 
edly hostile declamations of the author of the work, 
/Jc Moiiiliua l^crsacutorum LCakciliusJ, and other 
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writers of the same stamj). Hence, from sources 
so .muinty and so iinjuire, it is extremely difficult to 
dt'rive such knowledge as may eiuihle us to form a 
just conception of the real character of this remark' 
able nijiii. 

It is certain that he iviolutioni/.ed the whole 
political system of the empire, and introduced a 
scheme of govermiieiit, afterwjirds fully cjirried out 
and perfected hy Const:mtine, ns much at vjirianco 
with tiiat pursued hy his predecessors jih the power 
exercised liy (>ctavi;inns and tlmse who followed 
him differed from the authority of the constitu¬ 
tional iiiJigistrates of the re|)ul)lic. The object of 
thi.-^ new Jind iinport.'iiit change, and the means hy 
which it was sought to jittjiin th.'it idiject, may he 
ex'])iaiiied in a few words. The grand object was 
to protect the pi'rsoii of the sovi'reign from vio¬ 
lence, jiiid to insure a regiihir legitimate succession, 
thus putting Jill end to the rehelliuiis nnd civil 
wiir.s, liy which the world luid bei'ii torn to jiieces 
ever since the extiiiclioii, in Nero, of the .Julian 
blood. To accomplish what was sought, it was 
necessary to guard jigjiiiist iiisubordiiuition among 
the powerful bodies of troops nuiintaiiied on the 
more exposed frontiers, Jigjiiiist imitiny among the 
jiraetorians jit hoiiie, jind Jigjiinst tlii' laint spark of 
fri'c and iiidejieiident ieeling among the senati' and 
populjicc of Home. Jdttle was to be Jipjirelii'iided 
from the soldiery at ji distance, unli'ss led on hy 
some lavonriti' general ; hence, by placing at the 
lit'ud of the four gre:it iinnii's four eoniniiinders all 
directly interested ill preher\ing the existing orderof 
things, it was believetltlial one great source of danger 
wins removed, Avhile two of these lieing niiirked out 
Jis heirs ajqiarent to the tlirone long liefore their 
act lull 2 icc(‘s.sion, it seenii'd proluible tluit on thu 
(h'jitli of tlie Augiisti they avouUI advance to the 
higher gnide as a nuitter of course, w’ithont tpios- 
tion or commotion, their jiljices being suiiplied hy 
two new t’jie.sjirs. .Jealousies might midoahti'dly 
jirisi', hut these weri' guarded against hy reiuleriiig 
each of the four jurisdiction.s Jis distinct and ab- 
soliile JI.S possible, wliile it was imagined tluit an 
attempt on the pjirt of jiny one moniber of the 
confeileracy to reiuh'r himself supreme, would 
ei'j'tjiinly ho checked at once h^' tlie cordial toinbi- 
juition of tlie reniuining three, in self-defence. It 
WJis resolved to treat tlu‘ ]»rjietorians Avith little 
Ceremony; but, to jin'vent any outbreak, which 
despjiir might hjive rendered fonriidahle, they were 
grailujilly disjie.rsed, and then depxived of their 
privilegx's, while their former duties were dis¬ 
charged liy the Jovian and llerciilian battalions 
from Illyrui, who were linn in their .allegiance to 
their native jiriiices. The di'gradiition of Home 
hy the removal of the court, and the creiitioii of 
four new cjijiitiils, was a dcalh-hlow to tlie in¬ 
ti iieiice of the ISenatc, ami led quickly to the de¬ 
struction of all old jKitriotic associations. N or was 
less cjire and forethought bestowed on matters ap- 
pjueiitly trivial. The robe of cloth of gold, the 
slippers of silk dyed in purple, and embroidered 
with giiins, the regal diadem wreathed around the 
brow, tlie titles of Lord and Master and (Jod, the 
lowly prostrations, and the thousand intricacies of 
complicated etiquette which fenced round the im- 
perijil presence, Avere all attributed h}” sJiort-siglited 
observers to tlie insolent pride of a Dalmatian slave 
intoxicated Avith unlooked-for prosperity, but were 
in reality part and ])arcel of a sagacious and well 
1 meditated plan, which sought to encircle the person 
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of the sovereign with a sort of sacred and myste¬ 
rious grandeur. 

I’assing over the military skill of Diocletian, we 
can scarcely refuse to acknowledge that the man 
who formed the scheme of reconstructing a great 
empire, and executed his plan within so brief a 
space of time, must have combined a hold and 
capacious intelh'ct with singular prudence and 
practical dexterity. 'J'liat his plans were such as 
a profound statesinan would approve may fairly be 
questioiKid, for it needed hut little knowledge of 
human nature to forest'o, tliat the ingenious hut 
complicated machine wouhl never work with 
smoothness after the n'gulating hand of the 
inventor was withdrawn ; cand, accordingly, his 
death was the signal for a succession of furious 
struggles among the rival Ofiesars and Augusti, 
which did not terminate until the wlude «*nipire 
was nmnited under Constantine. Still the great 
social change was accomplished ; a new order of 
tilings was introduced which di^termined the rela¬ 
tion between the sovereign and the subject, until 
tile final downfall of the Roman sway, upon prin¬ 
ciples not liefore recogniz(‘d in the AVi'Kteni world, 
and which to tliis day exorcise no small influence 
upon the political condition of Europe. 

()ne of the worst effects, in tlui first instance, of 
the revolution, was the vast increase of the public 
expenditure, caused by the neci'ssity of supporting 
two imperial and two vice-regal courts upon a 
scale of oriental splendour, and by the magnificent 
edifices reared by tlie vanity or policy of tli<; 
difforoTit rulers for the embellisbment of tlic'ir 
ca])itals or favourite residmicos. The amount of 
revenue reijuired could he raised only by increased 
taxation, and we find that all classes of the com¬ 
munity complained bitbidy of tlu; merciless exac¬ 
tions to wliicli they were exposed. Yet, on the 
whole, Diocletian was by no means indifferent to 
the comfort and prosperity of bis people. Various 
moTvopolies wore abolislied, tnub* was encouraged, 
a disposition was manifested to advance merit and 
to repress corruption in every department. I'lu; 
views entertained upon subjects connected with 
political economy are well illustrated by the singular 
edict lately discovered at Straloniceia, by Colonel 
Leake, fixing the wages of labourers and artizans, 
together with the maximum price, throughout tin* 
world, of all the necessaries and commodities t)f 
life. It is not possible t<» avoid being struck by the 
change wrouglit upon tlie general aspect of pu)»Iic 
affairs during the years, not many in number, which 
elapsed b<;tween the accession and abdicati<ni of 
Diocletian. He found the. enifiire weak and shat¬ 
tered, threatened with immediate dissolution, from 
intestine discord and external violem e. He left it 
strong and compact, at peace within, and triumph¬ 
ant abroad, stretching from tlie Tigris to the Nile, 
from the shores of Holland to the Euxine. 

Ry far the worst feature of this reign was the 
terrible jierseeution of the Christians. The con¬ 
duct of the prince upon this occasion is the more 
remarkable, because ^ve are at first sight unable to 
dettJct any motive which could have induced him 
to permit such atrocities, and one of the most 
marked features in his character was his earnest 
avoidance of harsh measures. The history of the 
affair seems briefly this: The pagans of the old 
school had formed a close iilliance with the scep¬ 
tical philosophers, and both perceived that the 
time was now arrived for a desperate stniggle 
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which must finally esbihlish or destroy their su- 
pnunacy. This faction found an organ in the 
relentless Oalcrius, stimulated partly by his own 
passions, hut especially by the fanaticism of liis 
mother, who was notorious for her devotion to 
some of the wildest and most revolting rites of 
Eastern superstition. As the health of Diocletian 
declined, his mind sunk in some degree, under the 
pressure of disease, while the influence of his 
associate Augustus became every day more strong. 
At length, after repeated and most urgent repre¬ 
sentations, Galeriiis siicc<!eded in extorting from 
liis colleague—for even the most liostile accounts 
admit that the consent of Diocletian was given 
with the greatest reluctance—the first edict which, 
although stem and tyrannical in its ordinances, 
positively forbad all personal violence. But when 
the proclamation W'as torn down by an indignant 
believer, and when this act of contumacy was 
followed by a conflagration in the pabice, occurring 
under the most susjncious circiimstamres, and 
unhesitatingly ascribed by Galeriiis to the Chris¬ 
tians, the emperor considered that the grand jirin- 
ciple for which lie had been so strenuously con¬ 
tending, the supreme majesty and inviolability of 
the royal ))erson, was ojienly assailed, and thus 
was persuaded without further resistance, to give 
his assent to those sanguinary decrees which for 
years deluged the world w'ith innocent blood. 
It is not improbable that the intellects of Diocle¬ 
tian were seriously affected, and that bis malady 
may have amounted to absolute insanity. (Aurel. 
Victor, f/e (V/cs. Iff), Epit. 39 ; Eutrop. ix. 13, A:c.; 
Zonar. xii. 31.) 11.] 
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DIG'CORUS or DIO'SCORIJS (Aidxopos or 
Atoir/fo/ms), a commentator on tlie orations of I)e- 
mostbmies. (Ulpiun, ad Dem. Phi!. iv. in it.) [L.S. ] 
DlUDG'RUS (AioSwpov), historical. 1. A 
commander of Arnphipolis in the reign of king Per¬ 
seus of Macedonia. \\Tien the report of tlie king’s 
defeat at Pella reached Arnphipolis, and Diodorus 
feared lest the 2000 Thracians who were stationed 
as garrison at Amjihipolis should revolt and plun¬ 
der the place, he induced them by a cunning 
stratagem to leave the town and f][o to Einathia, 
where they might obtain rich plunder. After they 
had left the town, and crossed the river Strymon, 
he closed the gates, and Perseus soon after took 
refuge there. (Liv. xliv. 44.) 

2. The tutor of Demetrius. When Demetrius 
was kept in captivity at Rome, Diodorais came to 
him from Syria, and persuaded him tiiat he would 
be received with open arms by the people of Syria 
if he Avould but escape and make his appearance 
among them. Demetrius readily listened to liim, 
.and sent him to Syria to prepare everything and 
to explore the disposition of the people. (Polyb. 
xxxi. 20, 21.) [L. S.] 

DIODO'RUS(A/dSwpos),literary. I. Of Adha- 
Mi'TTiUM, a rhetorician and Academic philosopher. 
He Jived at the time of Mithridates, under whom 
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he commanded an anny. In order to please tLe 
kiiip:, he caused all the senators of his native place 
to be massacred. He afterwards accompanied 
Mithridates to Pontus, and, after tlu? fall of the 
king, Diodorus received the punishment for his 
cruelty. Ciiarges were brought against him at 
Adrainyttium, and as he felt that he could not 
clear himself, he starved himself to death in des¬ 
pair. (Stmb. xiii. p. 6’14.) 

*2. Of Alexandria, snrnamed Valerius Pollio, 
was a son of Pollio and a disciple of Telecles. lie 
wrote, according to iSuidas (s. v. IIwAlwv) and En- 
docia (p, lo(t), a work entitled 4(ijyvo-ts twv 
^rjTovfxfvuv Trapi rois I fti^Topaip, and another 
’Atti/ctj Aefis. Ho lived in the time of the em- 
jieror Hadrian, and is perhaps the same as the 
Theodorns who is mentioned by Athenaeus (xiv. 
p. (i4(), comp. XV. ])p. G77, G7G, (191; Phot. /tiU. 
Cod. H.O) as the author oi'ArriKal FKaffffai. 

.‘1. f)f AN'ruK.'H, an ecclesiastical writer wdio 
lived during the latter part of tlio fourth century 
after (Jlirist, and belongnui to a noble laniily. Dur¬ 
ing the time that he was a presbyter and archi- 
nnindrita at Antioch, he exert(‘d himself much in 
introducing a betbir discipline among the monks, 
and also wrote stiveral works, which shewed that 
he was a man of extensive acquirements. When 
Meletius, the bishop of Antioch, was sent into 
exile in the nngn of the emperor V'alens, l)iod<»ru8 
too hud to snifer for a time; but he continued to 
exert himself in what he tlnnight the good cause, 
and frequently pleached to liis Hock in tlie open 
fields in the neigh 1 tonrhood of Antioch. In a. d. 
.'178 Meletius was allowed to return to his see, 
and one of his first acts was to make, Diodorus 
bishop of Tarsus. In a. d. 881 Diodorus attended 
the council of Constantinople, at which the general 
Buperintcndeiice of the Eastern churches was en¬ 
trusted to him and Polagius of Laodiceia. (Socrat. 
V. 8.) How long he held liis bishopric, and in 
what year lie died, an* qiuistions which cannot be 
answ(;red with certainty, though his death appears 
to have occurred jirevioiis to a. d. 894, in which 
year his successor, Phalereus, was jiresent at a 
council at C^mstantiiiojdc. Diodorus was u man of 
great learning (Facund. iv. *2) ; but some of his 
writings were not considered quite orthodox, iiiul 
are said to have favoured the views which were 
afterwards promulgated by his disciple, Nestorius. 
His style is praised by Pliotius (//i6/. (-W. 228, 
where he is called Theodoras) for its purity and 
simplicity. llespi'cting his life, see 'J’illeinoiit, 
Hist, firs Emp. viii. p. 558, &c., and p. 802, ^tc., 
ed. Paris. 

Diodorus was the author of a numerous seri(*s of 
works, all of which are now lost, at least in their 
original language, for many are said to be still ex¬ 
tant in Syriac versions. The following deserve to 
be noticed: 1. Kara flixapfievTjs, in 8 books or 
58 chapters, was written against the theories of 
t/ie astrologers, heretics, Bardesanes, and <»tliers. 
Tlio wljolo work is said to be still extant in Syriac, 
and considerable Excerj)ta from it are preserved in 
Pliotius. (/. c.) 2. A work against Photinus, 

Malchion, Sabellius, Marcellus, and Ancyranus. 
(Theodorct de Ilaeret. Fab. ii. in fin.) 3. A work 
against the Pagans and their idols (Facund. iv. 2), 
which is perhaps the same as the Kard riAoTwros 
irepl ^(ov KoX dewv. (Hieronym. Catid. 119.) 4. 
XpoviKdy Stop6oi^/J.€vov rd (r<pd\pa Evaf€iov rov 
UafuplKov vtp\ r£v that is, on clironolo- 
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gical errors committed by Eusebius. (Suid. s. v 
Aio^oipos.) 5. Uepl Tov efs ©fds iv TpidSi, was 
directed .ngainst the Arians or Eunomians, and is 
said to be still cxtjint in Syriac. (>. Ilpds rpario- 
vov Kt<pd\aia. (Facund. iv. 2.) 7. Ufpl rrjs Ttt- 

vdpxov ffipalpas. 'J'his Hipparchus is the Bithy- 
nian of whom Pliny (//. N. ii. 26) sjieaks. 8, 
lltpl Trpovoias<t or on Providence, is said to exist 
still in Syriac. 9. Tlpds Ev(f>p6viov (pi\6(ro(poVj 
in the form of a dialogue. (Basil. FjiLst. 167; 
Facund. iv. 2.) 1 0, Kard Mavixaliav^ in 24 hooks, 

of Avhich some account is given by Photius. {Bibl. 
(Jotl. 85 ; comp. Theoiloret. i. in fin.) The work 
is believed to lie extont in Syriac. 11. Ufpl rod 
dylou wveiffiaTos. (Phot. /i/5/, fW. 102 ; Leontius, 
dc iiS/r/is, pp. 448.) 12. Ilpds toi)s ^Suyoutnao'Tos, 

a work directed against the Ajh)!! inaristae. Some 
fragments of the first book are preserviid in Leon¬ 
tius. (Bib/. Fuir. ix. p. 704, ed. Lugdun.) t This 
work, which is still extant in Syriac, seems to 
have been the principal cause of Diodorus' being 
looktul upon as lieretical ; for the Mestorians 
appealed to it in siipjiort of their tenets, and Cy- 
rilliis wrote against it. 18. A commentary on 
most of the books of the Old and New Testament. 
'J'liis was one of his principal works, and in his in¬ 
terpretation of the Scrijitures he njected the alle¬ 
gorical explanation, and adiiered to the literal 
nuiining of the text. (Suidas, /. c.; Socrat. vi. 2; 
yozomen. viii. 2; llicronvm. CaUd. 119.) The 
work is frequently referred to by ecclesiastical 
writers, and many fragments of it have thus been 
preserved. (Cave, IJisl. Lit. i. p, 217, ed. London ; 
Fabric. Bibl. Or. iv. p. 880, ix. p. 277, &c.) 

4. Of Ascalon, a Oreek grammarian, who 
WTote a work on the poet Antiphanes. (Tlepl *Avti- 
^dvov^ Kol TTjv ‘irapu rols vtunipon' [laTTvris ; 
Athen. xiv. p. 662.) 

5. Of Aspen DUS, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
who proliably lived after the time of Plato, and 
must have been still alive in 01. 104, for he was 
an acquaintance of Stmtonicus, the musician, who 
livi‘d at the court of Ptolemy Lagi. Diodorus is 
said to have adopted the Cynic mode of living, 
(lamblich. 17/. Fythaif. 86; Athen. iv. p. 168; 
Bentley, Fhalar. p. 62, ed. Loudon, 1777.) 

6. Suniamed Cronus, a son of Ameiiiias of 
lasus ill Caria, lived at the court of Alexan¬ 
dria in the reign of Ptolemj’ Soter, who is said 
to have given him the surname of Cronus on 
account of his inability to solve at once some 
dialectic problem jiroposed l)y Stiljio, ivlien the 
two jdiilosophers were dining with the king. 
Diodorus is said to have taken that disgrace so 
much to heart, that after his rt;turn from the re- 
jiast, and writing a treatise t)n the problem, 
he died in despair, (Diog. Laert. ii. 111.) Ac¬ 
cording to an account in Strabo (xiv. p. 658, 
xvii. p. 888), Diodorus himself adopted tlie surname 
of Cronus from liis teacher, Apollonius Cronus. 
Further particulars resjMJCting his life are not 
know'll. He belonged to the Megaric school of 
philosophy, and was the fourth in the succession 
of the heads of that school. He was particulaily 
celebrated for his great dialectic skill, for which 
he is called d 6taAeKTtKds, or SiaAeKTiKcSraros. 
(Strab. /. c.; Sext. Empir. adv. Grain, i. p. 310; 
Plin. II. N. vii. 54.) This epithet afterwards 
assumed the character of a surname, and de¬ 
scended even to his five daughters, who were like¬ 
wise distinguished as dialecticians. Respecting 
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tlio floctriiips of Diodorus we jiossoss only frnji:- 
jiH'ntary inf(»rnuitioii, and not v.wn the titles of 
his works are known. It ap])e{irB, ho\\'»>ver, cer¬ 
tain that it was he who iully developed the 
dialectic art of the Meparics, which so fn;- 
quently degenerated into inerc shallow sophistry. 
(Cic. Acad. ii. ‘Jd, 47.) He seems to have been 
much occMt])ied with tlui theory of proof and of 
hyj)othetieal propositions. Jn the .same manner as 
he rej(‘Cted in logic the divisibility of the fimda- 
niental notion, he also maintaiiK'd, in his physical 
doctrines, that space was indivisible, and conse¬ 
quently that motion was a tiling inijmssihle. He 
fnrtlier denied the coming into existence and all 
multiplicity both in time .and in sjinee; hut he 
considered tlu' things that fill nj) sjiaee as our 
ir//itlc coniposi'd of an inlinite nnmher of indivisible 
particles. In this latter respect h<‘ appronclual tin* 
atoinistie doctrines of Democritus and l)iag(>ras. 
In regard to things ]Kissihie, lie maintained that 
<uily tliosi! things arc possible whieh aetually an* or 
will be; jiossible was, further, with him identical 
with necessary; iuaice i-virytiling wliu-li is not 
going to be cannot be, and all that is, or is going 
to b(>, is necessary ; so that tlie liiLuri' is as certain 
and di'fiiK'd as the [last. 'J'his theory approached j 
the (hn-trine of fair maintained by the Stoics, 
and (Mirysippns is s!ii<l to have written ;i work, 
vfpl hvvarwe^ against tlu^ views of Diodorus. 
(Diog. liOert. vii. l.'H ; Cic. </e J'a/o, (», 7. iK *id 
JAnn. ix. 4.) Hi; made use of the false syllogism 
cjilh'd Sorites, and is said to lia\e iii\eiiled two 
others of the same kind, viz. the iyKfKaKvixfUi'os 
and the KepaTiiyrjv Aoyos, (Diog. Laert. ii. 111.) 
|jangnag(! was, with him, Jis with Aristoth*, tlu; 
result of an agreement of men among lln'inselves. 
(Lerseh, >>f»rar/ij>lu/os. dcr All. i. ]). 42; J)e\eks, 
r/e A/ty«n'icorui)t Ihic/riaa, p. (>4, (See.) 

7. Df (’iioTON, a I’ythagorean philoso[»her, who 
is otherwise unknown. (lumhlieh. I'd. I'lilluty. .‘i.a.) 

}{. Of Klak.\, is (jiioled as the tmtlior of el<*gies 
by I'arthenius i^Ecot. l.'i), who relates from him a 
story Jibout Daphne. 

f). Of Ki’HKsns, is mentioned by Diogenes 
Uae'rtiiis (viii. 70) as the author of a work on the 
life and pliilosojiliy of Anaximander. 

10. Sunianied Pkkikoktks, was probably a na¬ 
tive of Athens, and wrote on topographical and 
geogra]ihical subjects. He lived at the time of and 
after Alexander the (Ireat; for it is clear, from 
some fragments of his works, that he wrote at the 
time when Athens liud only twelve phylae, that is, 
previous to n. e. ,‘iOO ; and Athenaeiis (xiii. p. .'i'Jl) 
states, that Diodorus was acquainted with the 
rhetorician Anaximenes. We know only of two 
works of Diodorus iVriegetes, viz. 1. Ilepi 
wliich is frequently quoted by Harpocration and 
Stephanus of Ilyzaiitium, and from which a coiisi- 
derablir number of statonuMits are jiresjTved in con- 
Nequeuce. 2. rifpi jui'rj,udT<i)t\ or on monuments. 
(Pint. Thcmid. .‘52, comp. YV/c.v. (*iin. 1(>, Vit. 
A' Orat. p. IM.'l; Atheii. xiii. ji. .'iJH.) It is not 
impossible that he may also be the author of a 
work on AHletiis (irepl M(Ar;Tou crvyypaufxa, Schol. 
ad Pint. AIcncjc. p. 360; comp, l*reller, Pokmun. 
PruAjni, }). 170 , &c.) 

11. Of PiiiKNE, is mentioned as a writer upon 
agriculture, but is otherwise niikiiovvn. (Varro, «/<; 
It. It. i. 1 ; Columella, i. I ; I’lin. II. A’. Elench. 
lib. XV. xvii. ike.) 

12. The Su'iJ.iAN, usually called Diniioiu .s 
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Sicr'i.i’s, was a contemporary of Caesar and Au¬ 
gustus. (Snid. S', r. AidSwxu-,* I'uiseh. (Ihnm. ml 
Ann. 1.007.) Tie was horn in the lown «)f Agyrinm 
in Sicily, where In; hecann* acquainted with the 
Latin lungnage through the gri'at intercourse be¬ 
tween the Romans and Sicilians. Respecting his 
life wc know no more than what he himself tells 
us (i. 4). iJ(; seems to have made it the busines.s 
of iiis life to write an universal history from the 
e.-irlie.st down to his own time. With this object 
ill view, he travelled o\er a gr<‘at part of Europe 
and Asia to gain a more acenrate knowledgi* of 
nations and countries than he could olitain from 
I jivevions historians and geograpluns. Eor a long 
! time he lived at Roiin;, and there also he made 
largo collections of niati'rials for his work liy study¬ 
ing the ancient documents. H(‘ state.s, that he 
spent thirty years upon his work, which pi;riod 
probably iiieliidcs tlie time lie s])ent in travelling 
and eolleeling iiiati'rials. As it enibraeed the liis- 
tory of all ages and conn trie's, and thus siqiplied 
the ]daeo, as it were, of a whole library, Ik; called 
it Bt€Aio0i]K7], or. ns Eusebius {/kac/i. Eramj. i. (i) 
says, BiGKioih'ihi} laro^ iin^. The time at which 
he wroti' his history may he determined ])retty 
I aeeiiratcly from inti'nial evidence: he not only 
meiiliems Caesar's invasion of Rritain and his 
Classing the Rhim;, luit abso his death and u]io- 
tlieosis (i. 4, iv. 1.‘), v. 21,2.5): lu; further Ktat<;s 
(i. 44, coni]). 63), that he was in Egypt in 01. l.‘)0, 
that is, j{. V. 20 ; and {Anintadc. (></ Enseb. 

p. 1.56) has made it liiglily probable that Diodorus 
wrote his work after the year n. c. 6, when Augus¬ 
tus corrected the eali'iular and introduced the in¬ 
tercalation e\erv fourth year. 

The wliole work of Diodorus consisted of forty 
books, and emhraei'il the jx'riod from the earliest 
mythical aires down to the beginning of .1. Cac.sar'8 
(Jallic wars, Diodorus liimsi'lf further mentions, 
that tin* work was divided into three great si’c- 
tions. 'J’lie tir.st, which consisted of the lirst six 
hooks, eoiitaiiis the history of the mythical times 
jirevions to tiu' 'rrojan war. 1'he lirst hooks of 
this section treat of the mythuses of fOreigti coun¬ 
tries, and llie latter books of those of tin* (jn'cks. 
The si'cond section consisted of eleven books, whicli 
eoiitaini;d the history from the 'i'rojaii war down 
to the death of Ali'xatiiler tli('(_lreat; and tlie third 
si-etion, whicli conlaiiu'd the reniaiiiing 23 hooks, 
treated of tlu* liistorv from tlie deatli of Alexander 
down to the heginning of (laesar’s (Juilic wars. 
Of this great work eoiisiderahle ]>ortioiis are now 
lost. The first live hooks, wliich contain the early 
history of the Eastern nations, the Egyjitians, 
A(‘thioj»ians, and (ireeks, are e.vtant entire; the 
sixth, seventh, ('ighth, ninth, and tenth books aro 
lost; but from the eleveiitli down to tlie twentietli 
the work is complete again, and contains the his¬ 
tory from the second I’ersian Avar, n. c. 461), down 
to the year n. v. 3l)2. 'I'he remaining portion of 
the w'ork is lost, Avitli tlie exception of a consiiler- 
jihle luimber of fragments and the Excerpta, whicli 
are in-eserved jiartly in I’hotius (IJiV. Cud. 244), 
who gives extnicts from books 31, 32, 33, 3(), .37, 
36, and 40, and ])artly in the Edogae made at the 
command of Constantine Porphyrogiinitiis, from 
Avhich they have successively been pnbliBlied by 
H. Stepben.s, Eiilv. Ursinus, Valesius, and A. Mai. 
{Cidicrt. Aon# Airriyl. ii. p. I, &e., p. .5()6, Acc.) 
The work of Diixlorns is constructed upon the plan 
of annals, and ilie events of each year are placed 
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hy the side of one another without any internal 
connexion. In composing his Bibliotheca, Ditulorus 
niiule use, independent of liis own observations, of 
all sources wliich were accessible to him; and liad 
he exercis(!d any criticisjn or judgment, or mtlier 
had he possessed any critical powers, hia work 
might have bemi of incalculable value to the stu- 
di*nt of histor}^ But Diodorus did nothing 
but colh'ct that which ho found in his dillerent 
authoriti(*8 : he thus jumbled together history, 
mythus, and fiction ; lu' frequently misunderstood 
or mutilated his authorities, and not seldom con¬ 
tradicts in one passage what he has stated in an¬ 
other. 'J'lie absence of criticism is manifest through¬ 
out the work, wliioh is in fact devoid of all the 
higher requisites of a history. But notwithstand¬ 
ing all these drawbacks, tlx^ extant portion of this 
great compilation is to us of the highest importauc«‘, 
on account of the great mass of materials which are 
therii colh'cted from a number of writm-s wlmse 
works have perished. Diodorus freiimuitly men¬ 
tions his authorities, and in most cases he has 
undoulitedly pri'served the substance of his jirede- 
iTSsors. (Se(^ tia luiuHbus et. Anctorih. 

Jlist. J)unl<tn\ in the (’ommentat. 8ociet. (Jotting, 
vols. V. and vii., and reprinted in the Bipont edi¬ 
tion of Diodorus, vol. i. ji. xix. tStc., which also 
contains a minute account of the plan of the 
history hy J. N. Kyring, p. cv., &.c.) The 
style of Diodorus is on the wdiole clear and lucid, 
but not always equal, -wliich may he owing to the 
diilermit eharactor of the works li(‘ us(‘d or abridg¬ 
ed. His diction holds the middle between the 
archaic or refined Attic, and the vulgar (ireok 
which was spoken in his time. (Phot. JJiOl. Ckxl. 

The work of Diodorus was first pubUshed in 
Tjatin translations of separate jiarts, until Vine. 
Opsopaeus jnihlished tin* tJrei'k text of hooks JG™ 
•JO, Based, l.'i.'hO, 4to., which was follow’cd by II. 
Stcqiliens’s edition of books l-.'i and 11-JO, with 
the excerpta of Pliotius, Paris, L'i.'i.O, fob The 
next important edition is that of N. Rhodomannus 
(Hanover, IG'Ol, fob), which contains a Latin 
translation. The great edition of 1*. Wesseling, 
wdtli an extensive and very valuable commentary, 
as well ns the Kclogae of Coiistaniine Porphyroge- 
nitus, as far as they were then known, appeared at 
Amsterdam, 174(1, J vols. fob This edition was 
reprinted, with some additions, at Bipont (iTOIi, 
&c.) in 11 vols. })V<). The best modern edition is 
tliat of li. Dindorf, Ijeipzig, Id'Jh, (J vols. 8vo. 
'I’he now fragments discovered and published by^ 
A. Mai were edited, with many improvements, in 
a separate volume by L. Diiidorf, Leipzig, DfJb, 
i>\o. Wosscliiig’s edition and the Bipont rejirint 
of it contain (>.5 Latin letters attributed to Diodo¬ 
rus. They had first lieeii published in Italian in 
I'ietro (lurrera’s Storia di Caiana^ l()Jb9, fob, and 
were then printed in a Latin version liy Abraham 
Preiger in Biirinanirs Tlivstiur. Aniuf. SicU. vol. x. 
and in the old edition of Pahr. liiU. (Jr, vol. xiv. 
p. &c. The Greek original of these letters 
has never been seen by any one, and there can be 
little doubt but that these letters arc a forgery 
mad(! after the revival of letters. (Fahr. liihL Gr. 
iv. p. .‘173, &c.) 

13. Of SiNOi'E. See below. 

14. Of Sykacujsk, is mentioned by Pliny {II. Ab 
Flench, lib. iii. and v.) among the authorities he 
consulted on gcogniphical subjects. 
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1.0. Of Tarsus (llesydi. a*, v. Aiay6pas), a 
giiimmarian who is mentioin'd by Athenaeiis (xi. 
p. 470) as the author ot yKwaaai TraAjxa/, and of 
a w'ork npos Avicii(ppupa (xi. p. 470). He apjiears 
to be the same as the Diodorus referred to iii two 
other pjisssxges of Atheiiaeus (xi. p.-'idl, xlv. p, 04 J). 
It may also be that he is the same as the granuna- 
riau whom Fustatliius deseribes as a disciple or 
follower of Aristopliancs of Byzantium. (Villoison, 
ProUy. ad Hum. II, p. 20.) 

1(). Suniamed TuvrnoN, lived about a. n. 273, 
and is described b}' Fpifihaiiiiis {dr Mnut. ac Pond. 
20) as a g(M>d man ami of wonderful piety. Hi; 
was pr(!sbyter in the village of Diodoris and a 
friend of bish<*]) Arcbclans. ^\'llen Manes look 
refng<‘ in his house, he w'as at first kindly received; 
hut when Diodorus was informed, by a letter of 
Arclielaiis, of the heresies of Manes, and wIkmi he 
began to see llirongh the eiinning of the heretic, 
he had a disputation with him, in which he is said 
triiimpli.antly to have refuted his errors. (Phot. 
mu. Cud. do.) A h‘tter of Archelaus to Diodorus 
is still extant, and printed in Valesius’s edition of 
Socnites, p. 2U0. 

17. Of Tyuk, a. Perijiatelic jihilosopher, a disci¬ 
ple and fbllowm* of Critolans, whom he Miccetided 
as the head of (lie P(*ripatelic school at Athens. 
He was still alive and active there in n. u. 11(1, 
when Jj. (’rassiis. during his qnaestorship of Mace¬ 
donia, visitc'd Athens. Cici'ro di'iiies tci him the 
character of a genuim* Ih'rijiatetic, because it was 
oiK' of his ethical maxims, that the greatest good 
consisted in a comhiiialion of virtue? with the ab¬ 
sence of pain, whereby a n^couciliation betweeui 
the Stoics and Kpienn-ans was attmnptisd. (Cic. 
do Oral. i. 11, Ttisc. v. 30, dr Pin. ii. (>, 11, iv. Hf, 
V. 5, }5, 2.5, Arud. ii. 42; (.'lem. Alex. Utrum. i. 
p. 301, ii. p. 41.5.) 

There are some more* ja'rsons of the name of 
Diodorus, concerning whom nothing of intcTest is 
known. See the list of them in Fabric. JiiU. (Jr. 
iv. p. 373, &c. [L. S.J 

DIGDO'JvUS (AmSojpwv), of SiNoi’K, an Athe¬ 
nian comic jfoet of the middle comed}^ is mentioned 
in an inscription (BJickli, i. p. 3.51), which fixcis 
his date at the arehonship of Ifiotimus (n. c. 3.54-* 
353), when he exhibited two ])layH, entitled Ne/epo'y 
and Maiy6iJi(Pus^ Aristomacluis being his actor. 
Saidas (s. u.) quotes Atheaaeus as mentioning his 
AvArirpis in the tenth hook of the JJrtpnosop/tislur^ 
and his 'EirucATjpos and Uuprjyvpiarai ia the twelfth 
book. The actual quotations made in our copies 
of Atlienaeus are from the AvArjTpis (x. p. 431, c.) 
and a long passage from the ’En-hfATjpoy (vi. pp. 
235, e., 239, b., notxii.), but of the na»'7j7ypi<rTai 
there is no mention in Atlumaeus. A play und(!r 
that tithi is ascribed t(» Baton or to Plato. There 
is another fragnunit from Diodorus in Stobaeus. 
(Serm. Ixxii. 1.) In anotluu- passage of Stobaeus 
{Serin, exxv. b) tlie common reading, Aiupvaios, 
should be retained. (Meineki', I’nii/. Cum. (Jraco. 
i. j)p. 413, 41.9, iii. pp. 543—54().) [P. S.] 

DIODO'RUS ZONAS {AioSupos Zeopdn) and 
DIGDO'IIUS the Younger, both of Sardis, and 
of the same family, were rhetoricians and epigram¬ 
matists. The elder w'as distinguished in the Mith- 
ridatic war. Stnibo (xiii. pp. (i27. G’23) says, that 
he engaged in many contests on behalf of Asia, 
and when Mithridates invaded that province, Zo- 
nas was accu.sed of inciting the cities to rev«)lt 
from him, but was acquitted iu consequence of the 
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defence which he made. Strabo adds, that the 
younger J)i(»dorus, who was his own friend, com¬ 
posed historical writings, lyrics, and other poems, 
which were written in an antique style {rrjv 
dpxoiiav 'ypa(f>iiv 4p.(paivopra iKavws). The epi¬ 
grams of tlu! Diodori, of Avhich there are several, 
were included by Philip of Thessalonica in his 
collection, and they now form a part of the (Ireek 
Anthology. (Bnuick, AwaA ii. 80, 185 ; Jacobs, 
ii. 07, 170.) There is considerable difficulty in 
assigning each of the epigrams to its proper author, 
and probably soim? of theju belong to a third Dio¬ 
dorus, a grammarian of Tarsus, who is also men¬ 
tioned by Strabo (xiv. }>. 075), and as it seems, by 
other ancient writers. (.lacohs, xiii. 883, 884 ; 
h’ahric. (jlnivc. iv. pp. 380, 472, vi. pp. 3G3, 
3()-l.) [P.S.] 

DIODO'KUS, comes and magister scriiiiorum, 
nm; of tin; commissioners ajipointed hy Theodosias 
the younger, in A. 1>. 435, to compile the TJieodo- 
sian code. 'J'lieodosius originally intended that, as 
an historical monument for the use of the learned, 
there should be; compiled a general code of consti¬ 
tutions, Bupphmieutai Y to the Gregorian and ller- 
mogenian cod('S, These three codes taken together 
w'('r(i intended to comprise all the general consti¬ 
tutions of the enijMUors, not such only as were in 
actual force, but such also as wen; superseded 
or had become obsolete. In order, however, that 
in case of contlict, the read(!r might he able to dis¬ 
tinguish the m(»re modern enactment, which was 
to prevail over the inoi\! ancient on»!, the arrangi*- ' 
ment undiT ouch subject was to he chronological, 
and datiis were to he candidly added. From this 
general code, with tiic helfi of the works and opi- 
niojis of jurists, was to be formed a select code, ex¬ 
cluding ever}' thing not in forct^ and containing the 
wdiole body of pi'actieal law. la a. d. 42.9, nine com¬ 
missioners wert! a]i))ointed, cliarged with the task 
of com})iliiig, first, the general historical, and then, 
the select practical code. The nine named were 
Antiochus, ex-quaestor and praed’ect; another Anti- 
ocfius, quaestor palatii; 'J’lieodorus, Kudicius, Ku- 
sebius, Joannes, (huua/.ou, haibulus, and Apelles. 
'J'his plan was not carried into execution. 'J’heo- 
dosius changed his jmrpose, and contented himself 
xvith projecting a single code, which sliould conbiin 
imperial constitutions only, without admixture of 
the jus civile of the jurists, or, as an FiUglish lawyer 
would exj)res.s it, which should exhibit a consolida¬ 
tion of the .s/ata/on/, but not of the common or uii- 
Avritten law. For the chmiged plan sixteen cora- 
inissioncrs were named in a. d- 435, who were 
directed to dis})ose chronologically under the same 
title tho.se constitutions, or }»arts of constitutions, 
which were connected in subject; ami were em¬ 
powered to remove what Avas supertliums, to add 
what Avas necessary, to change what was doubtful by 
substituting Avhat Avas clear, and to correct what was 
inconsistent. The sixteen naiu.-d were Antiochus, 
praefectorius and consularis ; l aibulns, Maximiims, 
Speranlius, Martyrius, Alijiius, Sebastiamis, Apol- 
lodorus, Theodorus, Oroii, Maximus, Kpigenius, 
Diodorus, Procopius, I'irotius, Neuterius. It will 
be observed that only tliree, (namely, Antiochus, 
Theodorus, and Kubulus) avIio belonged to the first 
commission Avere nominated upon the second. 
In tlie constitution concerning the authority of the 
Theodosian code, eight only of the sixteen named 
upon the second commission are signalized as having 
been actively cm])loyed in the composition of the 
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code. These eight are Antiochus, Maximinns, 
Martyrius, Sperantius, Appollodorus, Theodorus, 
Fpigeniua, mid Procopius. (Cod. Theod. 1, tit. 1, 
s. 5, ib. s. b, § 2 ; Const de Theod. Cod. A net. 
i 7.) |J. T. G.l 

DIODO'RUS (AtdSoipos), a Greek physician, 
who must have lived some time in or before the 
first century after Christ, as he is quoted by Pliny. 
{U.N. xxix. 39.) lie may perhaps be the same 
IMirson who is said by Galen (^/e Mcth. Med. ii. 7, 
vol. X. p. 142) to haA'^e belonged to the medical 
.sect of the Einpirici, and whose; medical formulae 
he several times quotes. (7>e Compos. Medicam. 
sec. Locos^ V. 3, vol. xii. p. 834; x. 3, vol. xiii. 
p. 381.) [VV.A.G.J 

l)10DO'RUS, artists. 1. A silversmith, on 
Avhose silver image of a sleeping satyr there is an 
epigram by Plato in thi; Greek Anthology. {Avth. 
Tlftn. iv. 12, 248.) The idea contained in the 
(;pigram i.s applied by Pliny to a similar work of 
Stha'J'onjciis. 

2. A wortliless painter, who is ridiculed in an 
epigram. {Avth. J\d. xi. 213.) [P. S. | 

DIO'DOTUS (AtoSoTos), the son of Eiicrates 
(possibly, but not jirobalily, the flax-seller of tiiat 
name Avhois said to have preceded Cleon in influence 
Avith the Athenians), is only known as the orator 
Avho in the two discussions on tlie punishment to be 
inflicted on Mytilene (n. c, 427), took the most pro¬ 
minent part against Cleon’s sanguinary motion. 
(Time. iii. 41.) The substance of his speech on 
the second day Ave may siqipose ourseU'Cis to have 
ill the language of'J’hucydides (iii. 42—48). I'lie 
expressions of his opjionent lead us to take him for 
one of the rising class of professional orators, the 
earliest produce of the labours of tlu* Sopliists. If 
HO, he is a singularly favourable spiuameii. t.)f his 
eloquence Ave cannot judge ; but if, in other points, 
'J’hueydides represents liim fairly, he certainly on 
this occasion displayed the ingenuity of the Sophists, 
the tact of the practised debate*!*, and soundness of 
view of the statesman, in the si*rvice of a cause 
that deserved and needed them all. Ho cautiously 
shifts the argument from the justice to the judiey 
of the nu‘;i8nre. J*'eeliiigs of humanity were 
already excited; the jieojilo only wished a justi¬ 
fication for indulging tliem. This he finds tlu'in 
in the certainty that revolt at any risk would he 
v(;ntured ; severities could not check, and would 
surely make it more ohstiiuilely persevered in; 
ami ill the exceeding inexpediency of confounding, 
by indi.scriminutc slaugliter, tbeir friends, the de¬ 
mocratic party, Avith those who Avoiild in any case 
be their eiii*mie8,—a suggestion probably^ at that 
time, far from obvious. To his skill we must as¬ 
cribe the revocation of the preceding day’s vote 
in Cli;on’s favour, and the preservation of My- 
tili'iie from massacre, and Athens from a great 
crime. [A. II. C.] 

DKyDOTUS (AioSoros) I., King of Jiaetria, 
and founder of tlie Bactriaii monarchy, which con¬ 
tinued to subsist under a Greek dynasty for above 
one liundred and fifty years. This prince as Avell 
as his successor is called by Justin, Theodotus, but 
the form Diodotus, which occurs in Strabo (xi. p. 
515) seems to liave been that used by Trogus Pom- 
peius (Prol. Trogi Pompeii, lib. xli.), is con¬ 
firmed by the evidence of an unique gold coin now 
in the museum at Paris, (See Wilson, Ariana, p. 
219.) 

Both the period and circumstances of the esta- 
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bViBliraent of his power in Bactria are very uncrr-' 
tain. It seems clear, however, that he was at first' 
satrap or governor of that province, under the 
Syrian monarchy, and that he took advantjige of 
his sovereign’s Ix'intr cng.'ig(>d in wars in distiint 
parts of his dominions to declare himself inde¬ 
pendent. The remote and secluded position of his 
territories, and the revolt of the Parthians under 
Arsaccs, almost imnKMliately afterwards, apy>ear to 
have pnnented any attempt on the part of the 
Syrian monarch to r<'duce him again to suhjtiction. 
At a later })eri()d, when Seleucus Callinicus under¬ 
took his expedition against Parthia, he appears to 
have entered into alliance with Diodotns, and may 
perhaps have cnniirim-d him in the possession of 
his sovereignty, to s{“<‘iire liis co-operation against 
Tiridates, Diodotns, however, died apparently just 
about this time. (.Iiistin. xli. 4; Strab. xi. p. .Mo; 
company Wilson’s A rirma^ p]). ‘21 .o—21.0; Droy sen’s 
//(‘//i'jn'sinus^v. ])p. 412, 7<>0; Ifaoiil Uochettc 

Jdttn;, (/rs Savi(i/s, Oct. lJld.5.) 

With regard to tlie daft' of the r«‘volt of Dio- 
dotiis, it ajipears from Strabo and .lustiii to have 
jirccedf'd that of Arsaces in Parthia, and may tliere- 
iort' be refiirri'd with much probability to the latter 
]iart of the reign of Antiochus II. in Syria, ii. c. 
2(;i 24(;. [See Aksacks, p. ^154, a.] The date 

usually received is 2.5b* ii. c., but any such precise 
dctormintitioii rests only on mere conjecture. 

(^nu■e^ning the Bactrian kings in general see 
Bayer, Uixturia Jioqtn (f'racroruiu /iactriaitij 4to. 
Petrop. 17tl}{; Lassen, /iur GrscfdcJUe ilr.r Grieeliis- 
cin'n iukI Imlo-S/n/iisrhe/i K'iwitfe in liaktrien^ fivo. 
Bonn, llllJb; Wilson’s Ariana Anii<inay 4to. 
liond. DJ4I. IE. ll.B.] 

DIO'^DOTUS 11., the son and successor of the 
preceding, is called by .Justin Thcodotiis, as well 
as his fath<*r. According to that author, ho aban¬ 
doned his father’s jiolicy, and concluded a t.n*aty 
with th(‘ king of Parthia, Tiridates, by which ho 
joined him against Seleucus (lalliiiieus. (.lustin. 
xli. 4.) The total defeat of the Syrian king pr<t- 
bably secured tin iiideficndence of Bactria, as well 
as that of Parthia; but we know nothing nioni of 
the history of Diodotns. The commencement of 
Ills reign may be dated somewhere about 240 n. c. 
(Wilson’s Ariuna^ p. 217.) fE. D. B.J 

DIU'D()T1.1S (Ato'SoTov), literary. 1. DfEitv- 
TiiKAK, was, according to Alhenaeus (x. p. 451), 
tile author of ’AAe^cti'S/wu, from wliicli 

we may infer that lie was a conteiiiporary of Alex¬ 
ander the (Ircat. 

2. A Greek grammarian, who, according to Dh»- 
genes Laertius (ix. 1.5), commented on the writings 
of Heracleitus. 

5. A 1’kkipatetig philosojiher, of Sidon, is 
mentioned only by Strabo (xvi. p. 7.57). 

4. Surnaraed Petronius, was the author of 
Aiithologumeiia and other works. He is often re¬ 
ferred to by Pliny, and is the same as the physi¬ 
cian inentioiu'd lielow. 

5. A Stoic philosopher, who lived for many 
j-ears at Rome in the house of Cicero, who had 
known him from his childhood, and always enter¬ 
tained great love and respect for him. He in¬ 
structed Cicero, and trained and exercised his 
intellectual powers, especially in dialectics. In his 
later years, Diodotns became blind, but he never¬ 
theless continued to occupy himself with literary 
pursuits and with teaching geometry. He died in 
Cicero’s house, in n. c. .59, and left to his friend 
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a property of about 100,000 sesterces. (Cic. ad. 
Fam. ix. 4, xiii. 16, de Nat. Dear. i. 5, Brut. DO, 
Acad, ii .36, 7w.se. v. 30, ml Att. ii. 20.) [L. S.J 

DIU'DOTUS (AidSoTos), artists. 1. A statu¬ 
ary, to wlioiu Strabo (ix. p. 306, c.) ascribes the 
Khammisian Nemesis of Agoracritus, There is 
no other mention of liim. 

2. A sculjitor of Nicomedeia, the son of Boethus, 
made, witli his brothiir Menodotus, a sUitue of 
Hercules. (VVMiickelni.'iiin, HV/Vie, vi. ji.36.) IP.S.] 
DIO'DOTUS (Aio5otoj), a Onjek phy.sician, 
who is called by Pliny (77. W. xx. 32) Petnmius 
Diudotus., though it is not unlikely that (as Eabri- 
cius conjectures) we should read Petronim ct Dio- 
dttliis., a» IVtronius is distinguished from Diodotns 
by Dioscorides (/V ilAv/. pnief. p. 2), and 

S. Epiphanius- (Adr. Ifaerrs. i. 1, 3, p. 3, ed. 
Colon. 1662.) Ho must have lived some time in 
or before the first century after Christ, and wrote 
a work on botany. ( W*. A. (J.J 

DI'tKJAS (Auiya'i)., an iatrolipta (see Diet, nf 
Ant. s. ?’.), who lived in the first or second century 
after Christ, mentiouc'd by (uileii {dr (^niipos. Me- 
diram. src. Locos., vii. 5, vol. xii. p. 104) as having 
Used a medicine of Antiuiius Musa. | W. A. (LJ 
DIOtiENEIA (Atoye'wfia), the name (»! two 
mythical beings. (Pans. i. 36. § 3; Apollod. iii. 
1.5. t<l.) [L. S.] 

DlO'GKNES (Aioyfi'T/v), historical. 1. An 
Acarnanian. WiienJ*opillius in n. r. 170 went as 
ambassador to the Aetolians, sind sevcu’al statt^s- 
iiien were of opinion that Komaii garrisons should 
be sOOioned in Acarnania, Diogenes o})pos(*d their 
advice, and siicceediid in inducing Popillius not to 
send any soldi(‘rsinto Aearnania. (Polyb. xxviii. 5.) 

2. A son of Argiiki.ai's, the general of Mithri- 
dates, who fell in the battle of (3iaeroncia, which 
his father lost agjiijist isulla. (Appian, A/iVcrid. 49.) 

3. A (^xhtiiagintan, who succt'cded Ilasdrubal 
in the command of a ])lace calk'd Nepberis, in 
Africa, where be was attacked by Scipio Africamis 
the Younger, who howc'ver left L.aeliii8 to continue 
the attack, while Im; himself marched against Car¬ 
thage. However, .Scipio soon retunu;d, ami after 
a si(*ge of twenty two days, the j)lace was taken ; 
70,000 persons are said to hav(‘ been killed on 
that spot, and this victory of Seijfio was the first 
great step towards the taking of Carthage, which 
had been sn}>pii('d xvith provisions from Nepberis. 
'J’lie capture of the place, moreover, broke the cou¬ 
rages of the Africans, who still espoused the cause 
of Carthage. (Appian, 7'aw. 126.) 

4 . A person sent by Orofernes, together with 
Timotheus, as ambassador to Rome in n. c. Kil, to 
carry to Rome a golden crown, and to re'nevv the; 
friendship and alliance with the Romans. I'lie 
principal object of the anihassadors, however, was 
to support the accusation which was brought against 
Ariarathes; and Diogenes and his coadjutor, Mil- 
tiadcs, .succeeded in their plan, and lies and calum¬ 
nies gjiined the victory, as there w.as no one to 
undcrUikc the defence of Ariarathes. (Polyb. 
xxxii. 20.) 

.5. Praefect of SusiANA in the reign of Antio- 
chus the Great. During the rebellion of Moio he 
defended the arx of Susa while the city itself was 
taken by the rebel. Molo ceased jjushing his con¬ 
quest further, and leaving a b(;sieging corps behind 
him, he returned to Seleuccia. When the insurreo- 
tion was at length put d(vwn by Antiochus, Dio¬ 
genes obuiined the command of the military forces 
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sf.'itioiK'd in Media. In h.c. 210, wlien Antiochus 
pursued Arsaccs II. intu Ilyrcuuij), DiD^^enes was 
ap})oint(*(l I’oniiiiiiiider of tiie vnu^nnud, ;iiid distiii- 
jfuislicil hinis(>lf during tin* march. (I’olvb. v. 4(), 
4», A4, X. 20, :i0.) [li. S.'l 

DIO'Ci ENES (A«o 7 €t'r;s), litomry. 1. With 
the praunomen Antunh s, the author of a Givek 
romance, whom s(;m(' critics liavc fdaccd soon after 
the time of Alexander, wliih*. otliers, and witli 
more probability, have' placed him in the second or 
third century after ('hrist. II is age was unknown 
even to Photlus, who has preserved (fW. 100) an 
«»utHne of his reniaiict'. It consisted of twenty- 
four hooks, was written in the form of a dialogue 
a])out travels, and hore tin* title ol‘ Td virep (r)ov\7iP 
d/rjfTTa. (donip. l*or])h\r. Vit. Piitlnut. It is 

highly jiraised l>y JMiotius for the cleariniss and 
graeel’idness of its deseriptinns. The epitome pre¬ 
served hy I’hotius is planted also in theCorpus 
I'irniici.rmn (Jraeconun," vol, i. edited liy Jkissow. 

2. (tf AriJi.iajMA. »'S(.e below. 

li. Siinianied the ]ta n\ i.o MAN, a Stoic philoso- 
])her, 1I(‘ was a native of Si'leueeia in llahylonia, 
from which he deriveil his .suniaim' in ordi'r to 
distinguish him IVoui other phdosojiliers of the 
name of Diogenes. Ii(‘ was educated at Athi'us 
under the auspices of (’lirvsippus, and succeeded 
/eno of 'Jarsiis as the head of the Stoic seliool at 
Athens. 'I'lie most imMiiorahle evmit of his life is 
the part he took in the emhassy which the Atlu'- 
niaus sent to Home in n. c. lo.% and which cou- 
sistt'd of tile three jihilosoplit'rs, Diogenes, Carue- 
ad<*s, and Critolaiis. 'J'liesc thr<‘e philosophers, 
(luring their slay at Iburu', delivered their ephleictic 
sjiecches at hrsL ill iimiieroiis private a.ssemhlies, 
and afterwards also in llie senat<‘. Diogenes 
]ileased his audience ehietly hy his sober and tein- 
]ierate mode of speaking, ((iell. vii. 14 ; Cic. 
A(‘<ui. ii. 4.*) ; comp. CAiiMC.\nics and (btn’oi.Ai’s.) 
According to JiUcian (;1/oc/'o/>. 20), Diog«>ncs (IunI at 
llicjige of }0>; and as, in (Jicero's ('atu Major 
Diogenes is spoken of as deceased, he must have 
died previouB to ii. c. l.M. Diogenes, who is calU‘d 
a great Stoic (aao/aws <7 iiroris .S’/o/ca.v, Cic. dr. (Jfl 
iii. 12), seems to liavt* closely followi'd the views 
of his master, Chrvsippus, espi-cially on subjects of 
dialectics, io which Diogenes is e\en said to have 
instructed (’arueades. (Cic. viem/, ii. oO, de Oral. 
ii. lih.) Ill* was the author of several works, 
of wdiich, liowever, little more than the titles is 
known. 1. AiaAcKTJK?) rix^T]- (Diog. Laei’t. vii. 
.'ll.) 2. On Divination. (Cic. dr Dirin. i. JI, ii. 4.*».) 
3. On the goddess Athena, whose liirth ln‘, like 
Clirysippu.s, explained hy jdiysiological principles. 

( (’ie. dr j\at. Dmr. i. 15. ) 4. Tlepi tow t?)? ^/vxvs 

^yrji-iovLKOu. ((Jalen.) 5. Ilepl (Diog. Laert. 

vii. 55), which seems to have treated on tlie philo- 
BO])hy of language. C. Ilepl evy^riias., or on aris¬ 
tocracy’ of hirtli, in sevi^ral hooks, (Athen. iv. }>. 
Dili.) 7. Tiep\ vuf.LU)i\ likewise in several liooks, 
the first of which is ijnoted in Athenaeiis (xii. p. 
52(5; comp. Cic. r/c Ac//- iii- 5, where is a false 
reading for l)i(M/rnrs). There are several passages 
in Cicero from which we may infer that Diogenes 
wrote on other subji'cta also, such as on Duty, on 
the Highest Good, and the like, but the titles of 
tho8(! works are unknown. (Cic. dr Ojf\ iii. 12, 13, 
23, dc. Fill. iii. 10, 15; comp. C. F. Thiery, />m- 
mrrtatm de Itahiilonio^ Lovanii, 1030, p. 

17, Ac., and Pars poster, p. 30, &c.) 

4. The Cynic pliilosoplier. See below. 
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There were two other Cynic phiIoKOj.]i<Ts of this 
name, one in the reign of VesjxiBian (Dion Cass, 
xlvi. 15), and the otlier in tlu^ reign of .lulian, 
who praises him in one of his Epistles (35, p.4 10} 

5. Of CVZK I S. [DuXiliNlANUS.] 

6. The author of a woik on Pkksia, of which 
file first book is ejuoted by Clemens of Alexandria, 
(/‘ra/r^d. p. liK) It is uncertain whether he is 
the same us the Diogenes who is inentioned hy 
Parthenius (Erut. (5) as the author of a work on 
Pullene. 

7. TjAEH’I'tus. See below. 

0. Oknomai'K. See below, 

.0. A IbioEN’KTAN, a. J*eripatotic philoso])litT, 
who lived ill the tinu'^ of Simplicius. (Siiid. .v. 

I irptVfieiv.) AVhether he is the same ns Diogenes 
of Ahila in Pimenicia, whom Siiidas and Stephamis 
Ityzantius (.s,r.’'A6’iAa) call a distinguislied sojihist, 
cannot he ascertained. 

10. A I'jiRVdiAX, is deserilied as an aflieist, 
hut is otiu'rwise imkiiowii. (Aelian, r. H. ii. 31 ; 
comp. Eustath, ad Horn. Od. iii. 3}5].) 

11. Of Pt()I,i:mais in Egypt, a Stoic jiliiloso- 
ph(*r, who made ethics the basis of his philosophy. 
(Diog. liai-rl. vii. 41.) 

12. Of IDimiKs, a Greek grammarian, who 
used to hold disputatious at llhodes every st'venth 
day. 'J’ilRTiiis once wanted to liear him ; hut as 
it was Hot the usual day for disputing, the graiii- 
marian hade him conu* again on tlie seventh day. 
Aft(*r\vards Diogenes came to Uonu*. and when he 
ask(‘d permission to jiay his homage, the (‘lujicror 
did not admit him, hut re([tiested him to come 
again after the lapse of seven years. (.Suet. Tiber. 

13. Of Sei.kitckia, an Epicurean philosojdier, 
who has frecpieiitly he«'u confounded with Diogenes 
the Uahylouian, wlio was likewisi* a native of Se- 
leiiem’a. lb* lived at llu> court of Syria, and on 
terms of intinuiey with king Alexander, the suppo¬ 
sititious son of AiitiocluiK JOpi]>l)anes. Put ho 
was j»ut to dentil soon afU'r the aecession of Antio- 
chus Thens, in n. c. 142. (Athen. v. p. 211.) 

I I. Of Su Y(»N, is namtioned l»y Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius (vi. 1)1) as the autlior of a work on Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 

15. Of Smyrna, an Eleatic pliilosopher, w!io 
was a disciple of Aletrodorus and ITotagoras. 
((.'leni. Alex. <Str()m. i. ]). 301.) 

1(5. Of'J' ah.sus, an Epicurean ])hilosophcr, who 
is described hy Strabo (xiv. ]). (>75) as a person 
clever in composing extempore tragialies. Jle was 
the author of several works, which, however, are 
lost. Among them an* mentiom'd : 1. 'EiriAeicToi 
(rxo\al, which was jirohahly a collection of essays 
or dissi'i'tatioiis on philosojdiwal sulijects. (Diog. 
Laert, X. 2(5, with Menage’s note.) 2, An ahridge- 
nient of the Ethics of I'lpicurus (eTrtTOjUT) tuv ’Eirt- 
Kovpov •ffQiKwv ^T\rr\(A.a.Twi>)., of whicli Diogenes 
J<aiTtiu8 (x. ID)) cpu)t(‘S the 12th hook. 3. TTtpl 
Truir)TiKwv frjTTj/uxTwe, that is, on poetical problems, 
which he endeavoured to solve, and which sei'iii to 
lia-'tt hud especial n*fcrciice to the Homeric poems. 
(Diog. Lai rt. vi. 151.) Further particulars are not 
known about him, though Gassendi {deVil. Epicur. 
ii. (!) rt'preseuth him as a disciple of Demetrius tlio 
Laconian. 

There are several more literary persons of the 
name of DiogeneB, concerning whom nothing is 
known. A list of them is given by Thi(wy, 1 . c . 
p. 117, Ac. Ih. S.J 
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DIOGENES Al’OEEONIA'TES {Aioy^uris 6 
ATroA\to>/iaTT 7 s), an eiiniicnt natural philosoj)|iiT, 
wlio livi'd in tlia fiftli (’(Mitiirv h. <i. lie -vvas a 
native of Apollonia in Grete, liis father's name vvas 
Apolletlieniis, and Ini vvas a pnjiil of Anaximeiu's. 
Nothin*^ is known of tlie events of his life, exeept 
that he vvas once at Athens, and there got into 
tnmhle from some unknown cause, which is con¬ 
jectured to liave been the supposition that liis philo¬ 
sophical opinions were dangiM'ous to the redigion of 
the state. (Diog. Lae’rt. ix. § .o7.) He wrote a 
work in the Ionic dialect, entitled Tlept 4»uo-ea)s, 

On Nature,” which consisted of at least two 
books, .'ind in vvliich he aiijx'ars to have treated of 
physical science in the largest sense* of the words, j 
Of this work only a few short fragments remain, 
])reserved by Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius, and 
.Siinj)lieins. Tin* longest of tlieso is that vvhieb is 
insert(‘d by Aristotle in tin* third book of his His¬ 
tory of Anim;ils, and vvbieh eontains an interesting 
description of the origin and distribution of tlie 
V(*ins. Tile following is the account of liis pliiloso- | 
jihieal opinions given by Diogenes Laertius “He 
maintained that air wa'> the priimil element of all 
tilings ; that tlu'n* was an infinite number of 
worlds, ami an inlinite void; that air, densified 
tind raritied, iirodueed the ditVereiit members of the 
universe ; that nothing was ])rodnc('d from nothing, 
or vvas reduced Ui nothing ; that the earth was 
found, snpjxirted in the middle, and had received 
its shape from the whirling round of the warm 
vapours, and its concretion and hardejiing from 
cold.” The last paragTajili, vvliicli is extremely ole 
scur<i in the original, lias been translatiul according 
to Panzerbeiter's exi>lanation, not as being entirely 
f'atisfactory, but as being the best that has hitherto 
been projHtsed. Diogenes also imputed to air an 
intelleetual energy, though without recognizing any 
distinction lietween mind iind matter. I'ln* fmg- 
ments of Diogenes liavi* been collected and jiiih- 
lished, with those of Anaxagoras, by Sehont, Donn, 

I llvo j and alone by l*an/erlK‘iler, Lips. HbiO, 
bvo, with a copious dissertation on his philosophy. 
Kurthi-r information concerning him may be fouml 
in I larles’n edition of lAibricii, Jiib/ni(h. (tnucu, vol. 
ii. ; llayle’s J)ir/. Jlisi.d (U’if.; Sehlei<*rmaeher, in 
tin; Memoirs of the lierlin Acadenij’for H»l.'>;:ind 
inthedilTerentHistoriesofIMiilosojihy. Somenotiees 
of his date by Mr. Gliiiton are given in an article 
“On the 1‘iarly Ionic Philosophers,” in the I'lrst vo- 
luim* of tin; /'/nlit/oiiicjf Miisiuiin. [ \V^. A. G.] 
DIO'OlvN I'iS a Cvnr: of Sinope in 

Pontus, luirn nliout li. c. 4l'J. His father vv'as a 
lianker named Ict'sias or Icetas, vvlio was convicted 
of some swindling transaction, in coiise(|uence of 
wliicli Diogenes tpiitted Siiin]ie and went to Athens. 
His youth is said to liave been s])ent in dissolute 
cxti avagancii; but at Athens bis attention vvas 
arresteii by the character of Antisthenes, who at 
lirst drove him awuiy, as he did all others who 
oilered themselves as his piifiils. [ Antistiif.N’k.s.J 
Diogenes, Imwcver, could not be prevent(*d from 
attending him even liy blows, but told him that 
he would lind no stick bard enough to keep liini 
away. Antisthenes at last relented, and his pupil 
soon plunged into tin? most frantic excesses of 
austerity and moroseness, and into practices not 
uidike those of the modern Trappists, or Indian 
gymuosophists. In summer he used to roll in hot 
sand, and in winter to embrace statues covered 
with snow; be wore comse clothing, lived on tlie 
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plainest food, and Kmietimes on raw me.at (comp. 
Julian, {Jruf. vi.), slept in jiorticocs or in the street, 
and linally, according ti» the common story, took 
up his residence in a tub belonging to the Mi'tromn, 
or tonqde of the Mother of the Gods. The truth 
of this latter tale has, however, been r(*:isonably 
disputtul. 'J'he cliief direct authorities for it are 
Seneca 00 ), Lucian (Q/wMot/o Covsrf. IJist. 
ii. p. Diogmies liaertins (vi. 211), ami the 

incidental allusioii to it in .liivenal (xiv. lU)ll,Ac,), 
who says, Alt'J'atfdcr tfs/a rulit in ilia m<t(/?nnu 
liulntafaroin^ and Ihdia nudi vmi ardent Ci/nici. 
Itesides these, Arislophaiies {Ju/uit. 7l>0), spi'aks 
of the Athenian poor ns living, during the stress of 
the Peloponnesian vv'ar, in cellars, tubs (7r/0a«-mis), 
and similar dwellings. UV) thi'se arguments is op¬ 
posed the fact, that Plutarcli, Arri.'in, Cii-ero, and 
Valerius Maximus, tliongh tliey^ spi'ak of Diogenes 
basking in the smi, do not allude at all to tlie 
till); but more particularly that Epictetus (o;*. 
Arrian, iii. 24), in giving a Jong and careful accoimt 
of his mode of life, says nothing jibout it. The 
great comliatants on this subject in modern times 
an*, against the tnli, Heumann {Ad. ]*liil(»so]>h. vol. 
ii. p. .')b), and for it, Hase, whose dissi'rtation dr 
J)i>/iari Ilidnfatiane I>i(<(iinis ([i/nici^ was published 
by bis rival. {I'aeril. vol. i. lili. iv. p. .5b<).) The 
sinry of the tub goes on to say that the Athenians 
voted the repair of this earthenware habitation 
when it was broken by a mischievous urcliin. 
Jiiician, in telling tiiis aneed(>te, a]>p<*als to certain 
spurious epistles, falsely attributed to Diogenes. 
In spite of liis strange eccentricities, Diogenes aji- 
pears to have been much rc'spected at Athens, and 
to have been jirivilegi'd to rebuke anything of 
which he disayiproved with the utmost yiossilile 
licence of expression. He si*ems to have ridiculed 
and despised all intelh'ctual pursuits which did 
not directly and obviously tend to some immediate 
jinicticul good. He abuM'd literary men for r«'ad- 
ing about the evils of Ulysses, and neglecting their 
own ; nuisiciaiis for stringing the lyre harmoniously 
while they left their initids discordant; men of 
science for troubling tliemselvi's about the moon 
and stars, while they neglected what lay immedi¬ 
ately iM'fore them ; orators for learning to say 
what was right, but not to practise it. Various 
sarcastic sayings of the sann! kind are handed 
down as his, geiu*rally Bbevving that unwise eon- 
temy>t for the common opinimis and pursuits of 
men, which is so milikcly to reform tli<*in. 

The removal of Diogenes from Athens vvas the 
result of a voyage; to Aegina, in the course of 
which the ship was taken by pirates, and Diogenes 
carrii'd to Crete to be sold as a slave. Here when 
he vvas asked what business In* mub'rstood, he 
answered “ Howto coinniaiid men,” and lie lugged 
to be sold to soim* one who needed a ruler. Such 
a purchaser vvas found in the pi'ison of Xeniades 
of (’orinth, over wliom he acipiired such unbounded 
iniluenci;, that he soon received from him liis free¬ 
dom, wa.s entru.sted witli the care of liis diildren, 
and passed his old age in his house. During his 
residence among them his celebrated interview 
with Alexander the Great is said to liave taken 
place. The conversation between them is reported 
to have begun by the king’s saying, “ I am Alex¬ 
ander the Great,” to which the philosopher n*plied, 
“And I am Diogeni's the Cynic.” A]<‘xander 
[ then aski'd whethi*r he could oblige liim in any 
I way, and received no answer except “Yes, you 
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can stand out of the sunshine.” Considering, linw- 
ever, that this must have hnppened soon after 
Alexander’s accession, and before his Persian ex¬ 
pedition, he could n(»t have called himself 
whicli title was not conferred on him till he luad 
gained his Eastern vict()ri(\s, after which he never 
returned to (ireecc. 'I’hese considerations, with 
otluTs, are sufficient to hanish this anecdote, to¬ 
gether with that of the tub, from the domain of 
history ; and, considering what rich materials so 
p<*culifir a person as Diogenes must have affitrded 
for amusing stories, we ne(‘d Jint wonder if a few 
have come down to us of somewhat donhtfnl genu¬ 
ineness. We are told, liowevf'r, that Alexander 
admired Diogenes sornuch that he said, If 1 were 
not Alexander, I slionld wish to lx* Diogenes.” i 
(Pint. AJer. c. 14.) Some say, that after Dio¬ 
genes hocaine a resident at ('orinth, he still spent 
every winter at Athens, and he is also accused 
of various scandalous offences, })nt of these tht're 
is no proof; and the whole hoarinur of tnidition 
ahont liirn shews that, thotioh a stninge fanatic, 
lie was a man of great I'xcelJenei' of life, and pro- 
hably of real kindness, sinci' Xeinad<‘s companxl 
his arrival to the entrance of a good genius into 
his house. 

With regard to the philosophy of Diog(‘nes there 
is little to say, as he was utt{‘r]y without any sci¬ 
entific object whiiU'ver. Ills s\ stem, if it deserve 
the name, was purely praetietil, and consisted 
niendy in teaching men to disjumse with the sim¬ 
plest and most necessary wants (Diog. Laert. vi. 
7(1); and his whole style of teaching was a kind 
of caricature upon tluit of Socrates, Avhom la* iirii- 
tate<l in imparting instruction to persons whom he 
casually mot, Jind with a still more supreim* con¬ 
tempt for tim<‘, ))lace, and circumstances. lienee 
he was soinetimes called “the mad Socrates.” Ib* 
did not commit his opinions to wriliiip. and then*- 
fore those attrilmted to him cannot he certjnnly 
relied on. The most peculiar, if correctly stjited, 
was, that all tninds are air, exactly alike, and coni- 
pns(‘d of similar particles, but that in the irnitional 
animals and in idiots, they are hindered from pro¬ 
perly developing themselv<‘s by the arrangenient 
and various humours of their bodies. (Pint. /’/ac. 
/Vy/7, V. 20.) This resembles the Ionic doctrine, 
and has been referred by Drucker {Uiat.Vril. riiil. 
ii. 2. I. §21) to Diogenes of A]>ollonia. The 
statement in Siiidas, that Diogene.s was once called 
t’leon, is probably a false reading for Kuaji/. lie 
died at the age of nearly ninety, n. c. in the 
same year that Kincurus eanu* t() Athens to circu¬ 
late opinions the exact opposite to his. It was 
also the year of Alexander’s (l«>at]i, and as J*lu- 
tjirch tells ns (Sj/nipos. viii. 717), both died on the 
same day. If so, this was ])rol)ahly the Gth of 
Thargelion. (Clinton, II. vol. ii.; Hitter, (rcsrh. 
tier I*hilosnp!iu\ vii. 1, 4.) [(1.1'l. L.C.] 

DIO'dENES DAE'RTlTJS(A»0')6rn'> dAaeprms 
or Aaeprifvs^ sometimes also Aaeprins Aioyivifs)., 
the author (»f a sort of history of philosophy, which 
alone has brought his name down to posterity. 
The surname, Laertius, was derived according to 
some from the Roman family which bore the cog¬ 
nomen Laertius, and one of the members of which 
is supposed to l)ave been the patron of an ancestor 
of 1 )iogeno8. Rut it is more probable that he re¬ 
ceived it from the town of Laerte in Cilicia, which 
seems to have l>een his native place. (Fabric. BiU. 
(Iraec, v. p. 564, note). A modern critic (Ranke, 
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deLex. Jlesych. p. 5.9,&.c.61,&c.) supposes that his 
real name was Diogenianus, and that he was the 
same as the Diogenianus of Cy/.icus, wlio is men¬ 
tioned by Siiidas. I’liis supposition is founded on 
a passage of 'JV.etzea, (f %//. iii. 61,) in which Dio¬ 
genes Laertius isnumtioned under the name of Dio- 
genianuB. (Vossius, de. Hint. Grace, p. 26'Jl, ed. 
Wostermann.) We have no information whatever 
respecting Ijis life, his studies, or his age. Plu¬ 
tarch, Sextus Empiricus and Saturniniis are the 
l.-itest writers he quote.s, and he accordingly seems 
to have lived towards th(> close of the sf'cond cen¬ 
tury aft<‘r (Christ (Rliers, however, assign to him 
a still later date, and place him in the time of Ah'x- 
ander Severus and his successors, or even as late 
as llu‘ time of Constantine. His work consists of 
ten liooks (^i\6trn(f)oi in Phot. Itihl.Cod. exxi; 
(f>iAoiTo<poK itrrupta in Ste{)h. Ry/-, crotpiarwv ^loi 
in Eastath) and is called in MSS. by the long title 
of wept 3ta'e, heypartev kul dirotpOfypdTuv rwv 
iif <piKo(To<Iiia fvHoKipTjtrdicruv. According to some 
allusions wliich occur in it, he wrote it for a 
lady of rank (iii, 4 7, x, 2/1), who occiipi(‘d herself 
with philosophy, esjK'cially with the study of i*lato. 
According to some this lady was Arria, the philoso- 
))hical friend of (lalen {I'/icriar.. ad Bison, /i), and 
according to others .Inlia Domna, the xvife of the 
Emperor Severus. (Menage, l.e. ad Prnnnn. |». 1 ; 
I'll. Reinesius, I'ttr. Led. ii. 12.) The d(*dieati(>n, 
however and the j)r()oeniinm are lost, so that no¬ 
thing can he said with ciTtaiiity. 

'I’lie j)lan of the work is as follows: He begins 
with an introduction concerning the origin and the 
earliest Instory of philosophy, in which he refnt('s 
the opinion of tfiosi* who did not s(u*k for the first 
beginnings of philosophy in (Ireece itself, hut among 
the barlKirians. lie then divubis the philosojjhy of 
the (Jreeks into the Ionic—which commences witli 
7\iiaxin»ajider ami ends with (’leitnmachns, Chrysij)- 
pus,aml'I’lieophrasUis—and the Italian, which was 
founded by Pythagoras, and ends with I'lpicurus. 
lie reckons the Socratie school, with its various ra- 
milications, as a ])art of the Ionic pliilosophy, of 
which ho treats in the; first seven hooks. 'I'lns 
Eleatics, with i leraeleitns and the Sceptics, are in¬ 
cluded in the luilian })hiloso})hy, which oeenjiies 
the eighth and ninth books. E.picurus and Ins phi¬ 
losophy, lastly, an! treated of in the tenth book Avith 
j>articularminut('ness, which has led some writers to 
the belief that Diogtnies himself Avas an J']piciin*an. 

(x)iisidering the loss of all the munerous and com¬ 
prehensive Avorks of the uncicjuts, in Avliich the his- 
t«»ry of philosophers and of j)liilosophy w'^as treated of 
either as a whole or in separate portions, and a 
greatnninher of wliieh Diogenes himself had before 
him, the compilation of Diogenes is of incalculable 
A-abu! to us as a source of information concerning the 
history of (In-ek pfiilosopliy. About forty Avriters 
on the lives ;uul doctrines of the Greek philoso- 
])hers are mentioried in his Avork, and in all two 
iiundred and eh'vi'n nutljors are cited Avhose works 
he made use of. His Avork has for a long time 
been tlie foundation of most modern histories 
of ancient philosophy ; and the works of Brucker 
and Stanley, as far .as the early history of philo¬ 
sophy is cojjcerned, are little uinri; than transla¬ 
tions, and sometimes amplifications, of Diogenes 
Laertius. The Avork of Diogenes contains a 
rich store of living features, Avhich serve to illus- 
tnite the private life of the Greeks, and a con¬ 
siderable number of fragments of works which are 
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oBt. Montaigne (^.wais, ii. 10) therefore justly 
wished, that we had a dozen Laertiuses, or that his 
work were more complete and better arranged. Oiu; 
must indeed confess, that he made bad use of tlie 
enonnous quantity of materials which he liad at his 
command in writing his work, and that he was un- 
eipial to the bask of writing a history of Greek jihi- 
losophy. 1 lis work is in reality nothing but a com¬ 
pilation of the most heterogeiu^ous, and often di¬ 
rectly contradictor}', accounts, put together without 
plan, criticism, or connexion. Ev<ni some earl}' 
scholars, such as H. Stephens, considered these bu»- 
graphi(!S of the philosophers to be anything but 
worthy of the philosophers, llis object evidently 
w'us to furnish a book which was to amuse its read¬ 
ers by piquant anecdotes, for he had no conception 
of the value and dignity of philosophy, or of the 
greatness of the men whose lives he described. The 
traces of carelessness and mistakes are very nume¬ 
rous ; mucli in tln^ work is confused, and there is 
much also that is quite absurd ; and as far as phi¬ 
losophy itself is concerned, Diogenes very frequently 
did not know what he was talking about, when be 
abridged tlie thc'ories of the philosophers. 

'I'ln* love of scandal and anecdotes, which had 
arisen from ])etty vi<'\vs of men and things, at a 
time w'hon all polilioal freedom was gone, and 
anmng a people which had hi'eome deiuoraliz<Hl, 
had crept into literature also, and such compila¬ 
tions as those of Plilegon, IHulenunuis Clieiimis, 
Athenaeus, Aelian, and Diogenes Laertius display 
this taste of a decaying literature. All the defects 
of such a period, liowcver, are so glaring in the 
work of Diogenes, that in order to reseue the com¬ 
mon sense of tin? writer, critics have had recourse 
to the hypothesis, that tlie pn'sent work is a muti¬ 
lated abridgment of the original production of 
Diogenes. (.1. (}. Schin'ider in F. A. Wolf’s Lit. 
Anal. iii. p. ‘J’27.) Gun Items llurlaeus, who lived 
at the close of the Lltli century, wrote a Avork 
De Vita ot Moribns lMuloso|(liorum,” in whicli be 
principally used Diogenes. Now lUtrlaeus makes 
many statements, and quotes sayings of the philo¬ 
sophers, wliieli seem to lx; derived from no other 
source than Diogenes, and yet are not to he found 
in our present text. Ibirlaeus, moreover, gives us 
several valuable various readings, a Ix'tter order 
and plan, and s('veral accounts which in his work 
are minute and complete, but which are abridged in 
Diogenes in a maiiner wblcli renders them unintel¬ 
ligible. From these circumstances Schneider infers, 
that Burlaeas had a mon* complete copy of Dio¬ 
genes. Ibit the liope of discovering a more com¬ 
plete MS. has not been reali/.<?d as yet. 

U'lit? work of DiogeTies became first known 
in western Europe tlirough a Latin tnuislation 
made by Ambrosins, a i)npil of Cbrysolonis, which, 
liowever, is rather a free paraphrase than a 
translation. It was prinU*d after Ambrosius’s death. 
(Rome, before a. n. 1477>; rej)rinted Venice, 147-^; 
Brixpii, 149.5 ; Venice, 14!):5 ; and Antwerp, L5(Jfi.) 
Of the Greek text only some jiortions were then 
printed in the editions of Aristotle, Theophra.stU8, 
Plato, and Xenophon. I'lns first complete edition 
is that of Basel, 1539, 4to., ap. Frobonium. It was 
followed by that of JI. Stephens, with notes, 
which, however, extend only to the ninth book, 
Psiris, 1570, and of Isaac Casaubon, with notes, 
1594. Stephens’s edition, with the addition of 
Hesychius Milesius, dc Vita llbistr. Philos, ap¬ 
peared again at Colon. Allobrog. 1515. Then ful- 
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lowed the editions of Th. Aldobrandimis (Rome, 
1594, fob), corrected by a collation of new MSS., 
and of .1. Pearson with a new Latin translation 
(Ijondon, 1(>C4, fob), which contains the valuable 
coinnicnt;iry of Menage, and the notes of the earlier 
commentators. All these editions were surpassed 
in some respects by that of Meibom (Amsterd. 
10*92, 2 vols.4to.), but the text is here tretited care¬ 
lessly, and alti'i'ed by conjectures. This edition was 
badly reprinted in the editions of Ijongolius (1739 
and 17.'>.9), in wliich only the preface of Longolins 
is of value. The best modern edition is that of 
II. G. Ilubner, Leipzig, 2 vols. 9vo. 1929-- 
1931. The text is lime greatly improved, and 
accompanied by short critical notes. In 1931, 
the commentjiries of JMenage, ('asaiibon, ami 
others, Avere printed in 2 vols. 9vo. unifonnly Avith 
llubner’s edition, ((’oinp. P. Gassmidi, Animadv. 
in x lihrum. Dioii. LaVrt TiUgclnii. 1049, 3 vols. 
fob 3rcl edition, Imgdim. H)7.‘» ; 1. Bossius, Vom- 
meniatumes Lacrtian(it\ Home, 1799, 4to. ; S. Bat- 
ti(‘r, Ohsi-nuit. in J)io</. l^tirt. in the AIus. IJdvei. 
XV. p. 32, &c. ; Fabric. Jiiftl. (iraec. v. p. 504.) 

Diogenes seems to IniVf* tiikmi tlie lists of the 
AA'ritnigs of his philosojiliers fj-oin Ilerrnippus ami 
Aiexaiulriau jintliors. (Stahr, Aristot. ii. p. 09 ; 
Brandis, in the Jthein. Mas. i. 3, p. 249 ; 'I'ren- 
dt'lenhurg, ad. Aristot. de Anini. p, 123.) Besides 
tlu! Avork on Greek philosoyihers, Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius also coniposc‘d other works, to which he him¬ 
self (ii. 05) riders Avith the words cos 4v dWois 
€ip 7 }KO)tt(v. The epigrams, many of which are in- 
terspiTsed in his biographies, and with refc'reiico 
to Avhich Tzetz(?8 {Chil. iii. 01) calls him an e]ii- 
grnmmatic poet, were colleetcid in a sepsirate work, 
and divided into several books. (Diog. Lacirt. i. 
39, 03, where the first book is qnotcid.) It boro 
the title ^ ‘ndixfisrpus^ but, niilbrtunatcdy, these 
poetical attempts, so far as they are extant, shew 
the same deficiencies as the history of jthilosophy, 
and the vanity with which ho quote's thorn, dot's 
not give us a laAnnirahle notion of liis taste, ((i. 
II. Klippel, dc Dmffeuis Lai’rtii Vila^ Senpfis atfjue 
Auctorilate., Gottiiigt'ti, 1931, 4to.) | A. S.J 

D1(/GFNE8 t)FN(.)'MA Us, a tragic poet, 
AA’ho is said to have lu'gnn to exhibit at Athens 
in K. c. 404. Of liis tragcilitis only a few titles rc?- 
iiiain, namely, ©uetrTT/s, ’AxtAAeuv, 'EAeVr/, 'Hpo- 
ifA^s, MijSeio, OtStirous, Xpotninrov, iSe/xeArj ; and 
it is remarkable that all of these, c?xct‘pt the last, 
are ascribed by Diogtines Laertius to Diogenes the 
(’yiiic. (vi. 90, or 73.) Otlii'rs ascribe tlitiin to 
Pliiliscus of Aegina, a friend of Diogenes the t!ynic 
(Meiiagius, ad JHo<i. La'Crl. be.), and others to 
Pasiphaon. Melanthius in Plutarch (c^e yf iW. 
4, p. 41, d.) complains of the obscurity of a certain 
Diogenes. Aelian {V. II. iii. 30, Ab A. vi. 1) 
mentions a tragic poet Diogenes, who seems, how¬ 
ever, to be a different }ierson from either Diogenes 
the Cynic or Diogenes Ocnoma'iis. (Suid. s. v.; 
Atli. xiv. p. G3G, a.; Fabric. Bill. (Iracc. ii, 
p. 295.) [P. S.] 

DIO'GENES ( Ai ( yy 4 n } s ), a Greek pha'sician 
who must have lived in or before the finst cemtury 
after Christ, as he is quoted by Celsus. {Do Medic. 
v. 19, 27, pp. 90, 104.) Some of his medical for¬ 
mulae are preserved by Celsus (/. c ), Galen (</c 
Compos. Medicam. sec. Locos^ iii. 3, vob xii. p. 690*; 
ix. 7, vob xiii. p. 313), and Aetius (i. 3. 109, p. 
135). He is probably not the same person with any 
of the other individuals of this name. [W.A. G.J 
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DIO'OENKS, artists. 1. A painter of some 
note, who lived in the time of Demetrius Poliur- 
cetes. (Plin. xxxv. 11, s. 40. § 42.) 

2. Of Athens, a sculptor, who decorated the 
Pantheon of Apfrippa with some Caryatids, wliich 
won’! greatly admired, and with statues in the pe¬ 
diment, which w’cre no less adinirahle, but which 
were not so well seen, on account of their position. 
Tt is very didiciilt to detennine in what position 
the Caryatids stood. Pliny says, “ 

(IMiji. xxxvi. rj, s, 4. 11.) [P. S.] 

DlOriKNlA'NIJS (Aioyev€iav6s\ a gramma¬ 
rian of Cyziens, who is also called Diogenes 
(Said. s.v. Ainyfvris), wlience some h.ave ventured 
upon the conjectiir(‘, that In; is the same person as 
Diogenes Laertius, which s<*ems to be supported 
by the fact, that Tzetz(*s (fV/iV, iii. (II) calls the 
latter Diogemianns; but all is uncertain and mere 
conjecture. Diogenianus of Cyzicus is called by 
Siiidiis the author of works on the seven islands of 
his nativi! country, on the aljdiabet, on poetry, and 
other subjects. It cannot be determined whether 
the Diogejiianns mentioned by IMutarch (Sf/in/ms. 
viii. 1), or the onti from whom Luseliius (/Vocy), 
/vmtttf. iv. conifi. 'J'lieculoret. Thcrup. x. p. I.'IJI) 
(piotes a fragment on tlu' futility of oracles, is the 
same as tln^ grammarian of (’yzicus or not. (Ih'rn- 
hanly, mf i. p. I'i??).) [L. S.] 

I) I ()f 1 1*1 N1 A'N ITS ( Aioyeveiapo v or AioytviavAs) 
of JJemcleia on the Jhmtus, a distinguished gnim- 
inarian, who flourished in the reign of Jladrum. 
Suidjis enumerates the following works of his: 
1. A6^6ts Trai'ToSaTrol ward CTotxem?/, in five hooks, 
being an abrldgj'ment of the L<'xicon of Painphilus. 

I P.vMi’ini.trs. I 2. An Antludogy of c-pigranis, 
Ttii' ZeuTTup/wrus tiriypaiJ.^iaTuv dv06\oyioi>; and 
s(‘veral geographical works. Snidas is not certain 
whether he was a native of the I'ontie Ileracleia, 
or whether he was not the saiiu' ]((*rson as tin* 
jiliysiciaii 1 )iogenianus of Ib'racleia Alhace in C.aria. 
Nothing is known of tin* contents or arrangement 
of his Anthology. His Tiexicon seems to hava* 
heeii nnicli used hy Snidas and Ilesychius: and 
indcM'd some suppose tin* Lexicon of llesychins to 
have been almost entirely tak('n from that <»f Dio- 
g 'iiiamis. A ]mrtion of it is still (extant, containing 
a collection of jiroverbs, under the title najioifiiai 
?t7;ucc55eis 6»c rrjs Aioy^viavov avvayuyrjs. 'J’lie 
work is in alphabetical order, and cont.ains 77-'» 
proverbs. !t was first ])rint(‘d by Schottns, with 
the ])riiV('rbs of Zenobius and Snidas, in his Trapoi- 
fjLial 'EAATjm/ftt/, Antv. 1(512, 4to. Better editions 
liave been published hy Oaisford, in hisy^tm7///o- 
(//vec/, 0\ou. i }b‘5(), and by Li-utsch and 
Sclnieidewinii in their (\irf)iis Pamenrnutr. (Hrai’c. 
'J'lnme are pass.ages in this work, which, unless 
they are interpolations, would point to a later date 
than that assigned by Snidas. (Kabric. liihl. (auut. 
V. ]). 10!) ; Jacobs, A nth. (iraoc. vi. Pn>U'j. p. xlvi.; 
Lentsch and Schneid. Prin-f. }). xxvii.) fP. S.] 

DI()(IMNI A'N US, PU'LVIUS, a consular 
under Macrinus remark.ablo for his iin])nident free¬ 
dom of spi'ceh. The passage in Dion Cassius 
which contained some ]iarticulars xvitli regjird to 
this personage is extriMiiely defective. He may 
be the same with the Fulviiis who w:is pr lefect of 
the city when I'llagabalus xvas slain, and who ])e- 
rished in the massacre which followed that event. 
(Dion (\ass. Ivxviii. Jd, Ixxix. 21.) [W. Tl.] 

DlOCiNL'TUS {AiSyvTjTns). 1. Admir.al of An- 
tioclius tin* (livat, was commissioned, in a. c. 222, 
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to convey to Selenccria, on the J’igris, Laodice, the 
intended wife of Antiochus and daughter of Mitliri- 
dates JV., king of Pontus. (Pojyl). v. 4.‘i ; comp. 
Clinton, F. JI. iii. pp. ,‘11.5, 424.) He commanded 
the fleet of Antiochus in his war with Ptolemy IV. 
(Philopator) Ibr the possc^ssion of Coeh'-Syria, and 
did him good and eflectual service. (Polyh. v. 51) 
(iO, (>2, (iR—TO.) 

2. A general of the Erj^tlirean forces whicli aid(ul 
Miletus in a war with tin* Naxians. Being entrusted 
Avith the command of a fort for the annoyance of 
Njixos, he fell in love w'ith Polycrita, a Naxian pri¬ 
soner, and married her. '(’hroiigh her means tin? 
Naxians becjiine masters of the fort in qnestion. At 
tin* capture of it she saved her liushand’s life, hut 
died }rers<*]fof Joy at the honours heaped on her ]»y 
her eountrymeii. There are other editions of the 
story, varying .slightly in the d<‘tnils. (Pint, f/e 
MnL Viri. s. v. UoAuifpiTTj ; Polyaen. viii. RG ; 
Parthon. 7'>o/. D.) 

A man who measured distances in Ills inarches 
for Alexander the* Ureat, and wrote a work on the 
siihjeet. 1J(‘ is mentioned by Pliny in conjunction 
with Bakton. (Plin. 11. N. vi. 17.) [E. E.] 

DKXJN hy'J’US, artists. 1. An engineer, who 
aided the Uliodiuus in tlu'ir resistance to Demetrius 
Polioreetes. (Vitniv. x. 21, or 1(1. § R, Sclineider.) 

2. A painter, who instructed the em|K’ror M. 
Antoninus in liis art. (Capitolin. Antov. 4, and 
8aImaKins‘’s note.) [J*. S."| 

DKJME'DE (A«o/U7f5i7), a daughter of Phorhas 
of Lemnos, was beloved by Achilles. (Horn. 11. 
ix. ()(>5 ; Elistath. ad JJoin, p. 50(1, and Diet. Cret. 
ii. 11), wlnwe her name appears in the poetical form 
of AutavSfia.) 'I'here are three otlu'r mythical 
h(>ings of this name. (Apollod. iii. 10. 1; 15 ; Hy- 
gin. Fuh. 1)7 ; comj). Dkion.) [ L. S.J * 

1)1()AIET)E8 {Aiouv^tis). 1. A son of'J'yih'us 
and Deipyle, tin* husl)and of Aegialeia, and the 
siiecessor of .Adrastiis in the kingdom of Argos, 
though li(‘ was (h’seendcul from an AiAolian family. 
(Ap<»II<Kl. i. R. tl .5, Ac.) 'J’he Homeric tradition 
alMUit him is as follows;—His fatlun* Tydeus fidl 
in the exjx'dition against Thebes, while* Dloinedea 
was yet a boy < //. vi. 222); but he himself after¬ 
wards wasemc of the Epigoni who took Tlu'bes. (//. 
iv. 40.5; eoinp. Pans. ii. 20. ^ 4.) Diomedes went 
to Troy with Stheneliis nnd Eiiryalns, carrying 
with him in eighty .sliijjs warriors from Aigos, 
Tiryns, HermieuK*, Asiiu*, Troezene, I'lioiute, I'lpi- 
dauriis, Aegin.i, and Mases. (ii. 5.5!), Ac.) In the 
anr.y of the (In'cks l)efore Troy, Dionu'des was, 
next to Achilles, the bravest among the heroes ; 
and, like Acliilles and ()dy.sseiiH, lie enjoyed the 
special ])rol"!-tioii of Athena, who assisO'd liim in 
all dangerous moments, (v. R2(>, vi. 01), x. 240, 
xi. J12; comp. Virg. Am. i. DO.) He fought 
with the most distiiiguislu'd among the Trojans, 
such as Ib'ctor and Aeiu'ias (viii. 1 10, Ac., v. 
JlO, Ac.), tiiid even xvitli the gods who espouscul 
tlie cause of the 'J'nijaiis. He thus wounded 
Aphrodite, and drove her from the fu'ld of l)attle(v. 
rJ 5, 440), and Ares himself was likewise wounded 
liy him. (v. RJ7.) Diomedes w;is ivounded by 
Pandtin'us, whom, ll()\\e^(*r, he afterwards slow 
with many otiu*r 'rrojans. (v. D7, Ae ) In the 
attack of till' Trojans on the (Jn'ck camp, he and 
Odysseus ofli*re<l n brave resisttmee, hut Diomedes 
was w'onnded and n^turned to the ships, (xi. J2(), 
Ac.) Hew’oro a cuirass made by Hephaestus, hut 
sometimes also a lion's skin. (viii. ID), x. 177.) 
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At the funeral games of Patroclus he conquered in 
the chariot-race, and received a woman and a tri- 
jK>d as his prize, (xxiii, Ii73, &c.) He also coii- 
f|uercd the Telamonian Ajax in single combat, 
and won the sword which Achilles had offered as 
tile prize, (xxiii. 811, &c.) He is described in 
the Iliad in general as brave in war and wise in 
council (ix. .53), in battle furious like a mountain 
torrent, and the terror of the Trojans, wlioin he 
chases before him, as a lion chases goats, (v. 87, 
xi. 38*J.) Ho is strong like a god (v. 881), and 
the Trojan womim during their sacrifice to Athena 
pray to her to break his spear and to make him 
fall. (vi. 30().) He himself knows no fear, and 
refuses his consent when Agamemnon j»roposes to 
take to flight, and he declares tiiat, if all flee, he 
and his friend Sthenelus will sbiy and fight till 
Troy shall fall. (ix. 32, &c., comp. vii. 398, viii. 
151; Philostr. /A /-. 4.) 

I’he story oi‘ Dionu^des, like those of other licroes 
of the Trojan time, has reccuved various additions 
and embellishments from the hands of labu- writers, 
of which we shall notice the principal <*nes. After the 
expedition of tin; K})igoni he is mentioned among the 
suitors of Iliden (Hygin. FuL 81 ; Apollod. iii. 19. 
^8), and his love of Helen induced him to join 
the Gre.e.ks in their <?xpedition against Troy with 
39 ships. (Hygin. Fah. 97.) Being a relative of 
T'liersitos, who was slain by Achilles, he did not 
jxnniit the body of the Amazon Penthesileia to be 
honourably Intriod, but dragged lier by the feet 
into the river Scamamh'r. ('J’zetz. ad Lifcajth. 9.93 ; 
Diet. Cret. iv. 3.) Philoctetes was persuaded by 
Diomedes and Odysscais to join the Greeks against 
'J'roy. (Soph. 77///(W. 570, ii.c.; Hygin. Fa5. 192.) 
Diomedes cons[)ired with Gdysseus against Pala- 
medes, and under the pretence of having discovered 
a hidden trinisiire, they let him down into a well 
and there stoned him to death. (Diet. Cret. ii. 15; 
comp. Pans. x. 31. § 1.) After the death of 
J’aris, Diomedes and ()d 3 ’.ssHu.s were .simt into the 
city of Troy to negotiate for peace (Diet. Gret. v. 
4), but he was afterwards one of the Greeks con¬ 
cealed in the wooden horse. (Hygin. Fait. 198.) 
When he and (idj^ssems had arrived in the arx of 
Troy by a subterraneous passage, they slew the 
guards and carried away the palladium (Virg. Acn. 
ii. 10‘3), as it was btdieved that Ilium could not be 
taken so long as the palladium w'as within its 
walls. When, during the night, the tw</ heroes 
were returning to the camp with their precious 
booty, and Odysseus W£is walking behind him, 
Diomedes sjiw by the shadow of his companion 
that lie was drawing his sword in order to kill 
him, and thu.s to secure to himself alone the honour 
of having taken tlie piilladium. Diomedes, how¬ 
ever, turned round, seized the sword of Odysseus, 
tied liis luinds, and thus drove liim idong before 
liim to the camp. (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 822.) 
Diomedes, according to some, carried the palladium 
with him to Argos, whi;re it remained until 
Ergiaeus, one of his descendants, took it away with 
the assistfince of the Laconian Lejigriis, who con¬ 
veyed it to Sparta. (Pint. Qaaesf. (iravc. 48.) Ac¬ 
cording to others, Diomedes was robbed of the 
palladium by Demophon in Attica, where he land¬ 
ed one night on his return from Troy, without 
knowing where he was. (Pans. ii. 28. § 9.) A 
third tradition stated, that Diomedes restored the 
palladium and the remains of Anchiscs to Aeneias, 
because he was informed by an oracle, that he 
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should be exposed to unceasing siiflerings unless he 
restored the sacred image to the Trojans. (Serv. 
ad Acn. ii. iGfi, iii. 497, iv% 427, v. 81.) 

On his return from Troy, he had like other 
heroes to sufi'er much from the enmity of Aphro¬ 
dite, but Athena still continued to protect him. 
He was first thrown by a storm on the coast of 
Lycia, where he w^as to he sacrificed to Ares by 
king livcus; hut Callirrhoe, the king's daughter, 
took pity upon him, and assisted him in escajiiiig. 
(Pint. Fundi. Cr. ct Rom. 23.) On his arrival in 
Argos he met w'ith an evil recejition which had 
been prepared for liim either by Aplirodite or 
Nauplins, for his wif(‘Ai'gialeia was living in iidiil- 
tery wdth Hippolytiis, or aceording to others, with 
Gometes or (H llaharus. (Diet. Givt. vi. 2 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lifctyplt. b‘99 ; Serv. ad Acn. viii. 9.) He then^ 
fore quitted Argos either of his own aceord, or he 
was expelled by'' the adulterers (Tzi'tz. ad Li/c. 
992), and went to Aetolia. His going to Aetolia 
and the snhsequent n'coverv of Argos lire placed in 
some traditions ininiediately' after the war of the 
Epigmii, and Diomedes is said to have gone W'ith 
Alcmaeon to assist his grandfather Oeneiis in Aeto¬ 
lia against his enemies. During the absence of 
Diomedes, Agamemnon took pf»ss(!ssion of Argos ; 
but when the expedition against Troy was resolv(*d 
upon, Agamemnon from fear invited Dioiiu'des and 
Alcmaeon hack to Argos, and asked thtun to take 
part ill the projected expi'dition. Dioni<*des alone 
accepted the projiosal, iind tliiis recovered Argos. 
(Stnib. vii. p. 325, x. p. 492; comp. H.\gin. I'ah. 
175; Apollod. i. 8. $ 9 ; Pans. ii. 25. ^ 2.) Accord¬ 
ing to anotluM’ set of traditions, Dionuales did not 
go to Aetoliji till after his return from Troj', when 
he was expelled from Argos, iind it is s:iid that he 
went first to Corinth ; but being informed there of 
the distress of Omieiis, he liastmied to Aetolia to 
assist him. Diomedes comiiiored and slew the 
enemies of his grandfather, and then took np his 
residency* in Aetolia. (Diet. Cret. vi. 2.) Other 
writers nutke liim attempt to return to Argos, but 
on his wjiy home a storm threw him on the coast 
of Dauiiia in Italy. Daiimis, the king of tlie 
country', received him kindly, and solicited his 
assistance in a war against the Messapians. He 
promised in return to give him a tract of laud and 
the harul of his daughter Euipjie. Diomedes de¬ 
feated the Messapians, and distributed their terri¬ 
tory’ among the Dorians who h;id accoinjmniecl him 
In Italy Ihomedes gave iqi his hostility against the 
Trojans, and even assisted them against Tiirnns. 
(Puns. i. 11; Sc*rv. ad Acu. viii. .9.) He died in 
])aunia at an advanced age, and was hiuied in one 
of the islands off cape Gargatms, which were called 
after him the Diomedean islands. Siihsequently, 
when Daunus loo had died, the Dorians were con¬ 
quered by the Illyrians, but were metamorphosed 
by Zeus into birds. (Anton. Lib. 37 ; comp. Tzetz. 
ad Lyc. 692, 618.) According to 'I'zotzes, Dio¬ 
medes was murdered by Daiiiius, whereas according 
to others he returned to Argos, or disappeared in 
one of the Diomedean islands, nr in tlie country of 
the Heneti. (Strah. vi. p. 284.) A number of 
towns in the eastern part of Italy', such as Bene- 
ventum, Aequumtuticiim, Argos Hijijiioii (after- 
wju-ds Argyripa or Arpi), Vennsia or Aphro- 
disia, Canusium, Veiiafruin, Salapia, Spina, Sipus, 
Garganuni, and Brundusium, were believed to 
have been founded by Diomedes. (Serv. ad Acn 
viii. 9, xi. 246; Strab. vi. pp. 283, 284 ; Plin. 
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IT. -V. iii. 20; Justin, xii, 2.) Tho worsliip and 
service of gods and heroes was spread b}' Dioniedes 
far and wide; in and near Argos he caused temples 
of Athena to be built (Pint, da Flinn. 10; Paus. 
ii. 24. $ 2) ; his armour was preserved in a temple 
of Athena at Luceria in Apulia, and a gold chain 
of his was shewn in a temple of Artemis in Peuc«v 
tia. At Troezene he had founded a temple of Apollo 
Epibateriiis, and instituted the l\vthian games 
there. He himself Avas siibse(|ueiitly worshipped 
as a divine being, especially in Italy, where stiitu(‘S 
of him existed at Argyripa, Metapontum, Thiirii, 
and other places. (Schol. ad Find. Nam. x. 1*2; 
Scyhix, Farifd. p. 0 ; comp. Strab. v. p. 214, &c.) 

There aty* traces in (Greece also of the worship 
of Dioniedes, for it is said that he was placed 
among the gods together Avith the Dioscuri, 
and that Athena, conferred upon him the immor¬ 
tality which had been intended for bis father 
Tydeus. It has been eonj(*ctured that Diomedes 
is an ancient Pelasgian name of some divinity, who 
was afterwards confounded with the hero Dioniedes, 
so that the Avorship of the god was transferred to 
the hero, (liockh, Ihplmd. ad ]*imi. Nam. x. 
p. 4().‘}.) Diomedes Avas repri'senti'd in a painting 
on the acropolis of Athens in the act of carrying 
away the Palladium from Troy (Paus, i. 22. (>), 

and Polygnotus had painted him in tin* Tjesche at 
Deljihi. (x. 2 . 1 . § 2, II). 2.) Comp. Brandstatcr, 
i>tc (Ursv/i. das Aatal. Land p. 7<», t*vc. 

2. A son of till? great l>i(»medes hy Euippe, the 
daughter of Dnnnus. (Anton. Lib. ii? ) 

.‘1. A son of Ares and Cyreno, Avas king of the 
IJistones in 'I’lirace, and was killed by Heracles on 
account of Ills mares, which he fed Avith human 
desh. (Apollod. ii. ,5. § b; Died. iv. l.'i; Serv. 
ad Aen. i. ) Hyginus [F<di, 2.50) calls him a 
son of Atlas by his own daughter Asteria. (L. S.] 

DTOMF/DES {Aionv^ris), a (ireek grammarian, 
who wrote a cominentary or scholia on the gram¬ 
mar of Dionysius 'i’hrax, of Avhich a few fragments 
are still extant. (Villoison, Anec<L pp.'.OJ), 12(), 
17*3, lb3, 1}{() ; Dckker, Anecd. ii.) He seems 
also to have Avritten on Homer, for an opinion of 
his on Homer is refhti*il by the Venetian Scholiast 
on Homer (o#/ IL ii. 252). [ L. S.J 

DlOMF'DE.S, till! author of a graminutu-al trea¬ 
tise “De Oratione et Partibus Orationis et Vario 
(icnere M(*trorum libri III.” We are entirely 
ignorant of bis history, but since lie is freijneiitly 
quoted by Priscian (c.//. lib. ix. pji. bf»l, r)70, lib. 
X. {t7f). bb.9, 1192), be must liaA'e lived before the 
commencement of the (itli century. The Avork is 
dedicated to a certain Athanasius, of whom we 
know nothing whatsoevi'r. It is remarked else¬ 
where [CuAKisius], tiiat a close coiTcspomlence 
may be detected betwinm the above Avork and 
many passages in the Institutiones Onunmaticae 
of Charisius, and the same remark applies to 
Maximus Victorinus. 

Diomedes was first puldiehed in a collection of 
Latin Gnimmarians printed at Venice hy Mic. 
Jenson, about 1470. It is to be found in the 
Grammaticae Latinae Auctores Antiqui of Piits- 
chius, 4to, Hanov. 11)0.5, pp. 170—.527. For cri¬ 
tical emendations, consult Saiojijnus, Smpact. I^at. 
and Jfauve?is, Collactanaa Littcraria., Leyden, 101.5. 
See also Osann, Jiaitra^e zur Grkcli. u. Roju. Lit. 
Gasc/t. ii. p. 331. [W. 11.] 

DTOME'DES, ST.* (Aiofnjhts), a physician, 
SJiint, and martyr, Avas born at Tarsus in Cilicia, 
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of Christian parents. He lived at Tarsus for some 
time, and practised as a physician, but nfter\vard.s 
removed to Nicaea in Dithynia, where he conti¬ 
nued till his death. We are told that he practi.scil 
with great success, and used to eJideavour, wlien- 
ever he had an opportunity, to convert his patients 
to Christianity. For his efforts in this cause ho 
was ordered to be brought before the emperor Dio¬ 
cletian, who at that time happened to be at Nieo- 
medeia in Bithyniii, but died on bis w.iy thither, 
about the beginning of the fourth century after 
Christ. A church was built at Constiuitino- 
ple in liis honour by Constantine the Great, 
which was afterwards adorned ami b(!autified by 
the emperor Basil I. in the ninth ecTitury. He is 
commemorated by the llomish and Greek churches 
on the Kith of August. ( Acta Sanct.; Bzovius, 
Nomattalaior Sanctorum Profassione Madicornm; 
(’aipzovius, da ATadicis ah Kcalesia pro Sanctis ha- 
bilis; Alanolop. Graacoruin.y [W. A. G.] 

DIO'MEDON (), an Athenian com- 
nmnder during tlie I’eloponiiesian war, came out 
early in the campaign of n. c. 41*3, the first ufter 
the Syracusjin disaster, with a supply of 1() ships 
for the defence of Ionia. Chios and Miletus were 
already in revolt, and the Chians presently 
proceeded to attempt its extension to Lesbos. 
Diomedon, Avho bad captured on his first arrival 
four Chian 8bip.s, Avas soon after joined by Ja'on 
Avitb ten from Athens, and the two commanders 
with a squadron of 2,5 ships now sailed for Lesbos. 
3'bey recovered Mytilene at once, defeating tbo 
(’hiau detachment in the harbour; and by this 
blow were enabled to drive out tlu! eiiemy and 
secure the whole island, a servici* of the liighest 
imjiortsuice. They also ri'gained Clazomenae, and 
from Ticsbos and the neigliboiiring coast carried on 
a successful warfare against Chios. ('I’liuc. viii. 
19— 24.) In this service it si'cms likely they 
were permanently engaged until the occasion, in 
the following winti'r, when wi; find them, on the 
recommendation of Beihamler, who Avith his oligar¬ 
chical friends was then Avorking for the recall of 
Alcibiades, placed in the chief command of the fleet 
at Siimos, Huj)erseding I’hrynichus and Scironidcs. 
After acting against llhodcs, now in revolt, they 
remained, ap)>;u’ently, during the ])criod of inaction 
at the commencement of the season of n. c. 411, 
subordinate to Peisamler, then at Samos. Hither¬ 
to he hud trusted them : thidr appointment had 
been perhaps the result of tliidr successful opera¬ 
tions in Lesbos aiid Cliios, and of a neutrality in 
party-matters : perhaps they had joined in his plan 
for the s.-ike of the recjill of Alcibiades, and now 
that this project was giv(!n up, they drew buck, and 
.saw moreover, as practical men, that the overthrow 
of democracy would be the signal for uinversal revolt 
to Sparta: Thucydides says that they were iu- 
hueiiced by the honours they received from the 
deinocrac 3 % For whatever reason, they now, on 
Peisander’s departure, cntcrtjd into communication 
Avitli 'J'hrasybuluB and I'lirasyllus, and, acting 
under their direction, crushed the oligarchical con- 
6])iracy among the Samians, and on hearing that 
the government of the Four Hundred was estab¬ 
lished in Athens, raised the stiindard of indepen¬ 
dent democracy in the army, and recalled Alcibiades. 
(viii. .54, .55, 73.) 

Henceforth for some time they are not named, 
though they pretty certainly were among the com¬ 
manders of the centre in the battle of Cynossema, 
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aiul during the whole period of the command of Al- 
cibiudes wen; probably in active service. When 
after the battle of Notium, b. c. 407, he was dis- 
gniced, t}u;y were among the ton genemls apj)oi«ted 
in his room. Diomedon in this command was 
employed at a distance from the main fleet; and 
wh(;n Callicratidas chased Conon into Mytilene, on 
the information, perhaps, of the galley which made 
its escape to the Hellespont, he sailed for Lesbos, 
and lost 10 out of 12 ships iii attempting to 
join his besieged colleague. In the subsequent 
glorious victory of Arginusae, he was among the 
coniinanders. So was l)e also among those unhapjiy 
six wlio returm'd to Athens and fell victims to the 
myst(;rious intrigues of tlie oligarchical party and 
the wild credulity of the people. Jt was in his 
behalf and that of Pericles, that his friend Enrypto- 
lenms madi' the attempt, so nearly successful, to 
put off tlu; trial. According to tlu; account given 
in his speech, Dioinedon, after the eng;>gement, 
wlien the conunnnders met, bad givcm the advice 
to form in single file and pick uj) the castaways ; 
and after Tlieramenes and Thrasylmlus had been 
jjrevented by tlie storm from eflecting their com¬ 
mission to the same purpose, in; with P<‘ricles had 
dissuaded his colleagues from naming those o/licers 
and this commission in tlndr despatch, for fear of 
llieir incurring the displ(;asure wliich thus in the 
end fell on the generals thenis(;lve8, (Xenoj>h. 
IhlL i. 5. § 1(), (j. §§ ‘22, ‘29, 7. §§ 1, 1(>, 17, 
*29.) Diodorus, who hltluTto had not mentioned 
his name, liere r(;lates that Diomedon, a man of 
great military skill, and distinguished for justice 
and other virtues, when sentence had been passed 
and he and tlie rest were now to be led to exeeti- 
tioii, came forward and bade the people be mindful 
to perfonn, as he and his colleagues c<mld not, tlu; 
vows which before the engagement they had made 
to the gods. (r)i(»d. xiii. 102.) (A. H. C.] 

DIO'MILUS an Andrian r(;fngee, 

probably of military reputation, [ilaced l»y the Sy¬ 
racusans at tlu' head of a force of 000 j»icked men 
in the spring of « c. 414. Ho fell in the hrst ex¬ 
orcist; c»f Ijis eomuKiTid, when the Atlienians much; 
th<;ir landing at J'lpipniae, in endea\ ouring to dis¬ 
lodge them from Enrvelus. (Time. vi. 90.) | A.H.tb | 
i)l'()MnS (Ato/uos), a son of Ikilyttus, a fa¬ 
vourite ami attendant of Heracles, from whom the 
Attic demos of Dionieia was believed to have deriv¬ 
ed its name. (iStoph. lly/.. s. w. Kuvotrapyes, 
AiOfjLfia.) ( L. S.] 

Di'OMCJS (Afojuos), a Sicilian shepherd, who 
is said to have invented bucolic poc;trv, and was 
mentioned as such in two poems of Epichunnus. 
(Atlieti. xiv. p. 019.) fL. S.] 

DION, a king in Laconia and husband of Iphi- 
tea, the daugliter of I’rognaus. Apollo, who had 
been kindly received by Tphitea, reward(;(l her by 
cotderring upon her three daught(;r8, Orphe, Lyco, 
and Carya, tlu; gift of projihecy, on condition, how¬ 
ever, that they should not betray tlie gods nor 
search after forbidden things. Afterwards Diony¬ 
sus also came to the house of Dion; })(; was not 
only well received, like Apollo, but won the love 
of (kirya, and therefore soon paid Dion a second 
visit, under the pretext of const'crating a temple, 
which the king had erected to him. Orphe suid 
Lyco, however, guarded their sister, and when 
Dionysus had reminded them, in vain, of the com¬ 
mand of Apollo, th<;y were seized with raging mad¬ 
ness, and having gone to tlie lieights of Taygetus, 
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they were metnmorj>hosed into rocks. Car 3 *a, the 
beloved of Dionysus, was changed into a nut tree, 
and the Lacedaemonians, on being informed of it by 
Artemis, dedicated a temple to Artemis Caryatis. 
(Serv. ad Vir<j. EcLvm. 30; Caryatis.) [L. S.j 

DION (Alwv), a Syracusan, son of Ilipparinus. 
His fatlier had been from the lirst a constant 
friend and supporter of the elder Dionysius, who 
I had Biibsoquently married his daughter Aristo- 
mache. 'Tliese circumstances natnnilly brought 
Dion into friendly relations with Dionysius, .'uul 
the latter having conceived a high opinion of liis 
character and abilities, treated him with the 
greatest distinction, and cmplojred him in many 
stTvices of the utmost trust and confidence. Among 
otIu;r8 he sent liirn on an embassy to the Cartliagi- 
niuns, by' whom he was received with the grt;atcst 
distinction. (Pint, Dion, 3—5 ; (k)rn. Nep. iJmn^ 
1.) Dion also married, during tlu; lifetime of her 
father. Arete, tlu; daughter of Dionysius by Aris- 
tomaclu;. Of this close connexion and favour with 
the ty^rant he seems to have avaihul himself to 
amass great wealth, so that on the death of Diony¬ 
sius he offered to equip and maintain od trin;mes 
at his own cost to assist in the war against Car¬ 
thage. (Pint. Duw, (>.) He made no ojiposition 
to the succession of the ymuiigor Dionj'sins to all 
his father’s power, hut liis near relationship to the 
sons of tlu' latter l)y his wife* Aristomacln;, as w»‘ll 
as his dangerous pre-emituMice in wealth and in¬ 
fluence, rendeiH'd him an object of suspicion and 
jealousy to the youthful tyrant, to whom ho also 
made himself i)ersonally disagvo(;ahle by tlie 
austerity of his manners. Dion appears to have 
been natunilly a man of a proud and stern charac¬ 
ter, and having bectmie an ardent disi iple of Plato 
when that philosoplier visited Symeuse in tlu; reign 
of the elder Dionysius, he carried to excess the 
austerity of a pliilosoplu;!’, and viewed with iindis- 
giiised contempt the debaucheries and dissolute 
pleasures of his nephew. From these he eiuh'a- 
voured to withdraw }iim by j«‘rsuading him to 
invite Plato a second tiim; to Syraciisi; ; but the 
philosopher, though received at lirst with the ut¬ 
most distinction, failed in obtaining a permanent 
hold on the mind of Dicmy’siiis ; and the intrigues 
of the opposite l)arty, headed by Pliilistus, were 
successful in procuring tin; banislimeiit of Dion. 
(Pint. 7- 14 ; Corn. Nop. Dmjm, 3, 4 ; Diod. 
xvi. R.) The circumstances attending this are 
variously reportcul, but it seems to liave been at 
first merely an bononrablo exile, .uul he was 
allowed tt> receive the produce of his vast wealth. 
According to IMutarch, ho retired to Athens, where 
Ik; lived in habitual intercourse; with l*lato and his 
disciples, at tinu;s also visiting tin; otluM' cities of 
(ireece, and displaying his magnificemee; on all 
public occasions. Hut IMalo liaving failed in pro¬ 
curing his recall (for which pui’pose he had a third 
time visit»*d Syracuse), and Dionysuis having at 
length confiscated his property and comp(;lled bis 
wife to marry another person, he tinally^ determined 
on attempting the expulsion of the tyrant by force. 
(Plut. 15—‘21 ; Pseud.-Plat. EpisL (>; but 

compare Diod. xvi. 6.) 

His knowledge of the general unpojmlarity of 
Dionysius and the disaffection of liis subjects 
encouraged him to undertake this with forces 
apparently very insufficient. Very few of the 
numerous Synaensan exiles then in Greece could 
be induced to join him, and he sailed from Zacyn- 
3 ij 2 
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thus with only two merchant shi{)s and less than 
1000 mercenary troops. The absence of Dionysius 
and of his chief supporter Philistus, Avho were 
both in Italy at tlie time, favoured his enterprise ; 
he landed at Minoa in the (\'irthap;inian territorj', 
and beinjT spe«‘dily joined by volunteers from all 
parts, advanced without opposition to Syracuse, 
which he entered in triuiupb, the whole city beiiif? 
abandoned by the forci's of Dionysius, exc(‘pt the 
citiub'l on the island. (Diod. xvi. 5), 10; IMut. 
])mn^ 22—28.) Dion and his brother Mepracles 
wen? now appointed by tin* Syracusans penerals-in- 
chief, and they proce(*(led to invest the citadel. 
Dionysius nieanwliile returned, but having failed 
in a sally from the island, bis overtures for jM‘ar(‘ 
b(‘ing rejected, and Phili.stus, on whom he mainly 
depended, having been defeated and slain in a sea- 
fight, he d('t('nnin(‘d to (piit the city, and sailed 
away to Italy, leaving Ins son A])olloenit«>s with a 
nu'rtv'rniry forc(' in charge of the eitad(‘l. (n. 

Jliit dissiMisions now broke out among the be¬ 
siegers; Jleraeleidos, who bad lately arrived from 
the Peloponnese with a reinforcement of triremes, 
and had been a])pf)inted cnmnumdcr of the Syra¬ 
cusan fleet, sought to undermine the power of 
Dion ; and tin? latter, whose mercenary troops were 
discontented for want of pay, withdrew with tlu?m 
to Leontini. The disasters of the SyracuKins, 
liowever, arising from the incapacity of tlo'ir lunv 
lea,d(*rs, sooti l(>d to tlu’ recall of I)ion, who was 
appointed soh? general aiitoerator. Not long after, 
Apollocrates M’as compelled by famine to surren¬ 
der the citadel. (Diod. xvi. 11—18, IG—20; 
Pint. D/ow, 2‘)—:.0.) 

Dion was now sob* master of Syracuse: whether 
lie intended, as lu? was acc used liy bis eneniic*s, to 
retain the sovereign powc'r in bis own hands, or to 
establish ati (digjircby with the assistance of the 
Corinthians, as assert(?d by Plutarch, we have no 
means of judging ; but his govermnent soenns to 
have been virtually despotic (‘nougli. lie caus<*d 
liis chief o])poMeiit, lleracleides, to be* put to death, 
and confiscatc'd the jeroperty of Iiis adversjiries ; 
])ut these measures only aggravated the' discontejit, 
which seems to have? spread evc*n to his own im¬ 
mediate followers. C)ne of tlnnn, ('allippus, an 
Athenian who had aceonij?ani(?d him from (Ireect*, 
was induced by bis iucreusing unpopularity to form 
a con8})iracy against him, and having gained over 
some? of his Zacynthiaii guards, caus(?d him to be 
assassinated in his own house, U. c. .‘{.'i.’t. (Pint. 

/)'J —.57; Com. Nej). G —.0 ; Diod. 

xvi. .‘11.) According to (kermdius Nepos, he was 
about .5.5 years old at tin- time of his death. 

There can he no doubt that the character of 
Dion has been immoderately praised by some* an¬ 
cient writers, especially by Plutarch. It is adiuittc'd 
even by his admirers that he was a man of a liarsh 
and unyielding disposition, (|ualities which would 
easily degenerate into despotism when he found 
himsc?]f at the head of ulfairs. Kven if lie was 
sincere in the first instance in his intention of re¬ 
storing liberty to Syracuse, he seems to have aftc‘r- 
Avards nhamloned the idea, and there «in 1 h? little 
doubt that the complaints of the peojili*, that they 
had only exchanged one? tyrant for another, w'erc 
well founded. (Plutarch, Utau ; comp. Tinutl. c. 
r. Aemil. 2 ; Athen. xi. p. .508, e.) [E. H. R.] 

DION (Afwv). 1. Of Alexandria, an Academic 
philosopher and a friend of Antioehus. He was 
seat by his fellow-citizens as umbasscidor to liuiue. 
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to compl.ain of the conduct of their king, Ptolemy 
Auletes. On his arrival at Rome he Avas poisoned, 
by the king’s secret agents, and the strongest sus¬ 
picion of the murder fell upon M. (’uclius. (Cic. 
AcutL iv. 4, proCuid. 10, 21; Strab. xvii. p. 7.0(J.) 

2. Of Alexandria, apparently a writer on pro¬ 
verbs, Avlio is mentioned by Zenobius (v. 54) and 
Apostolius. (xix. 24 ; comp. Suid. .s. v. to A'kdvos 
ypv ; Apostol. xv. 3; Said. s. v. oiiSe 'Hpa/cAi^y ; 
Schiu*idewin, Cor}). PanuDmHjr. i. jip. ID), 142.) 

8. Of riiios, a flute player, who is said to have 
been the first who pl.ayed tlw' Raccliic spondee? on 
the flute. (Athen. xiv. p. (i38.) It m;iy he that 
he is the same as Dion, the auXonoiox, Avho is 
mentioned by Varro. {I'nitpit. p. lf){{, ed. nipoiil.) 

4. Of Colophon, is mentioned by Varro {dr U. 
/?. i. 1), Columella (i. 1), and Pliny among the 
(iree*k Avriters on agriculture; hut he is otherwise 
unknown. 

.5. Of Hales.'i in Sicily. 1’lirongli the fa Amur of 
Q. JVletellus, he obtained the Roman franchise and 
the name of (J|. Metelliis Dion. His son liad a 
large fortune left him, Avhich incited the? avarice of 
Verres, who annoyed him in various ways, and 
fobbed him of lii.s |)roperty, Dion is deiserilx'd as 
a very honest and trustworthy man. (Cic. ia Vvrr. 
i. 10, ii. 7, 8.) 

G. ()f Perganuis, is mentioned as the accuser of 
Pohnnocrates. ((.’ic. pro Fhirc. 30.) A few more 
persons of tin? name of Dion ;in? (*numerat(?d by 
Keimarn.s. {!><- I'//.. tVc., ( dust/,/)i(i)/. ^2.) [L. S. J 

DION CA'.SSIU.S COCCEIA'NUS, the cele¬ 
brated historian of Rome. lie probably derived 
tin* gentile* name e)f Cassius from e»no of his ances¬ 
tors, Avliei, on receiving the Roman franchise, h;iel 
Ihm'U ade)}*te*d into the* (’assia ge*ns; for his father, 
(’assius Apronianus, had already heerno it. He* a|i- 
pears to haA-e adui)t(?d the cognoieien of Cocee'ianus 
frtun Dion Chryseestomus Ce)ce;eianus, the* eiraleir, 
Avhe>, aece)rding to Re*imarus, was his graiiili'atlie'r 
em his me)the*r’.s side?. Dieni Cassius Cocceiamis, or 
as he is ineu-e ceemmonly called Dion Cassius, was 
born, about .4. i). 1.5.5, at Niciiea in Bithynia. lie 
WU.S eeliicate'd Avith giv.vt cure, and was tniiiied in 
the rheten ical schools of the time, and in tlet? stuely 
of the* cla.ssical writers of ancient (ire*e‘ee. Afte'r 
the compl(*tion of his lite*ra,ry slndie*s, he aiepe'ars 
to have accompanied his fiitlier te) Cilicia, of Avliie h 
he had the administration, and afte'r his father’s 
(Ie*atli, about .4. n. DM), he Avent tei llemie ; so tluit 
he arrived tliere? (‘ItlieT in the last ye-ar e>f the re*ign 
of M. Aure'lius, or in the first of that of Ce)mmodn.s. 
He liad then attained the senaten ial age of twenty- 
five, and AA'as raised tei the rank eef ;l Keniiau sena¬ 
tor; but he did met editain any honours under 
(mmmeidus, except the ai?dilcship .and quaesteirship, 
and it w'as not till a. n. 1 f)3, in the n'igu eif Perti- 
nax, th.at lie gained the office? eif praetor. During 
the thirteen years of the* re*ign of Cemimeidus, Dion 
Cassius reuiaiiie*d at Rome, and devoteel his time 
partly to pl(?ading in the courts of justice, and thus 
assisting his friends, and partly in collecting mate- 
rieils fora hi.ste)ry of (’ommodus, of Avhose actiems he 
Avas a con.staiit eye-Avitness. After the fall of this 
emperor, Dion, with the other senators, voted feir 
the clcA'ation of Pertiiiax, A. i>. l.‘)3, who was his 
friend, and Avlie> immeeliately premioted him to the 
praeteirsliip, which however he did neit enter upon 
till the year following, the first of the reign of Septi- 
mitis Severus. During the short reign of Pertinax 
Dion Cassius enjoyed the emperor’s friendship, and 
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roiiduct('tI hiiusolf on all occasions as an iiprijjht 
and virtuous man. The ac(u*ssion of Soptiinius 
Scvorns raised great ho])ps in Dion of l>eiiig furtlmr 
promoted; but tlicse liope.s W(*ro not realized, not- 
Avi til standing the favour which Sevenis shewed him 
in the. beginning of his reign. Soon tifler the acces¬ 
sion of Severus, Dion wrote a work on the dreams 
ami prodigies Avlilch had announced the elevation 
of this emperor, and W'hich he presented to Severus, 
Avlio thanked him for it in a long epistle. The 
night after he had received this epistle, Dion was 
called upon in a dn;ain to write tlio history of his 
own time, which induced him to work out the ma- 
tiTials ho had jilready colliv-ted for a history “f 
(’ommodns. A similar dnsim or vision aftorwa.rds 
led him to write the liistory of Septimiiis Severus 
and Caracalla,. When the liistorv of Commitdiis 
Avas completed, Dion n^ad it to tlie emperor, who 
r('e(‘iv('d it Avitli so mueh a])pn»batir>n, that Dion 
w:is (Micouraged to write a liistory of Itome from 
the earli(*st times, and to insert in it wlial he had 
already written about thc! reign of (.'ommodns. 
'J'lie next tem years, therefon*, were sjiont in mak¬ 
ing the preparatory studies and collecting matm-ials, 
and twelve vears more, during the grxjater part of 
Avliich h(! livi'd in (piiet retirement at Cajnia, Avmx' 
employed in eoni])osing the work. It aa'us liis inten¬ 
tion to carry the liistory as far down as possible, and 
to add an aeemint of tin* r-eigns of tlie (unpr'rors suc¬ 
ceeding Severus, so far as lie might Avitness them. 
Jveimarus conceives that Dion began collecting liis 
matm'iais in a. u. ‘JOI, and that after the di'atli of 
Severus, in a. n. *211, he comnien<‘(*d the conijtosi- 
tion of his work, Avhie.h would thus have been 
completed in a. d. 222. 

'i'lie nxisun Avliy Sevm'us did not promote Dion 
is probably owing to tlie emperor’s change of opi¬ 
nion resjiecting t'ommodus; fur, dui’ing the latUT 
part of his r eign, he admii'ed C'onmiodus as ninch 
as Ii(‘ had before detested liiin ; and Avhat Dion had 
Avrilteii about him could not 1j(' satisiactory to an 
admirer of the tyrant. Dion tims remained in 
Italy for many years, Avitlioiit any' new dignity 
hi'iiig eonfi'riA'd upon him. Jn tin; reign of (lara- 
eallti it heciniie eiistoinary for ji select iiurnhcr of 
senator's to acconipariy tlie emper'or in his exjredi- : 
tioris and tr'avels, and Dion was one of them. 1 
lie bitterly eornplains of having been com- I 
jielleil in consequence to sjiend immense sums of 
nimiey, and not only to witness tire tyrant’s dis- 
giacef’ul conduct, but to soiue extent to be an 
aceomplice in it. Irr the company of the emperoi', 
Dion thus visited Nicomedeia; hut he does not 
appear to have gone any fui'ther ; for of the 
siihseqmmt iivents in Asia and Kgypt he does not 
sjieak as an eye-witness, hut only appeals to i*e- 
]iorts. Maeriinis, however, appears to have again 
called Irini to Asia, and to have entnisted to him 
the admiriistralron of the free cities of Per-ganiiis 
and Smyrna, Avhich had shortly before revolted. 
Dion went to this post about A. n. 21b, and seems 
to have rentained theu’e for about tlir<;e years, on 
account of tlie vai'ioiis points which had to be set¬ 
tled. At the expiration of his office, however, he 
did not return to liome, hut went to Nicaea in 
Mithyiiia. On his arrival thei'e he Avas taken ill, 
but notwithstanding was raised, during his ulr- 
sence, to the coiisnlship, either a. ii. 219 or 220. 
After tlris he obtained the proconsulship of Africa, 
which, howeviu', cannot have been earlier than 
A D. 224. After his retunr to Italy, he was sent, 
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in A. D. 220, as legah^ to Dnlmatin, and the year 
after to I’aunonia. In the latter province he re¬ 
stored strict discipline among the troops; and on his 
return to Rome, the praiUorians ht*giin to fear lest 
he aliould use his influence for the piirjMise of inter¬ 
fering with their conduct likewise, and in order to 
prevent this, they demanded of the emperor Alex¬ 
ander Severus to put him to death. Dot tlie eni- 
p<*ror not only disregarded their clamour, but raised 
Dion, A. n. 2*29, to his second consulship, in Avhieh 
Alexander himself was his colleague. Alexander 
also confeiTed other distinctions upon him, and 
undertook out of his own jnirse t(» defray the ex- 
jumses wliich thc dignity of eonsiil demanded of 
Dion. IloAvover, as Dion could not feel safe at 
liome under these ciicmiistiinces, the emperor re- 
i|uestedhim to take up his residence somewliere in 
Italy at a disLauce from the city. After the exjiira- 
tion of hi.s consulship, Dion returned to Koine, and 
spent some time with tlu^ ('inpen*r in (’anijiania ; 
hut he appears at length to have become tired of 
the precarious life at Rome, and under the pndext 
of sulfering from a liad foot. In* asked and obtained 
penni.ssi<»i) to return to his native jilace, and tlu're 
to spend tin* remaindm' of liis life in (jnii*t retire¬ 
ment. At Nicaea Dion completed his history, and 
there he also died. 'I'lie time of his dixith is un¬ 
known. Respecting his family nothing is recorded, 
o.Ycej)t tliat in two passages he just mentions his 
wife* and children ; and it may he that tin* Dion 
CaH.sius Avhoin Ave lind consul in a. d. 291 Avas a 
grand.son of oiir historian. Tlie account we have 
here given of thc life of Dion (.lassins is derived 
from scattered passages of his own Avork, and from 
a short article in Siiiilas. 

The folloAving list contains the AV'orks Avhich are 
attributed by tlui ancients to Dion (ktssius: 1. The 
Work on dreams and prodigies, which we men¬ 
tioned above, is lost. Dion laid probably Avrittcii 
it only to ]»lease the enijK'ror, and he seems after¬ 
wards to Jiave regrt'tted its publication ; for, al¬ 
though he is otlim wise rather credulous and fond 
of relating prodigies, yc't in his history he mentions 
those Avhich haA'c reh'fcncc to Septimins Sevt*rus 
only very cursorily. *2. 'I'lic: history of the n'ign of 
('ommodns, Avliich he uflerwurds imorjjorated in 
his liistory of Rome. Ik On tlie reign of the em¬ 
peror Trajan. This work is mentioned only by 
Suidas; and, if it really was a distinct Avork, 
the substance of it Avas iiicorpnrati'd in his Roman 
history. 4. A history of Pi'isia is likewise men¬ 
tioned only liy Suidas, hut is probably a mistake, 
and Suidas confounds Dion Avith Iknnoii, who is 
kiioAvii to have writt(*n a work on l*(*rsia. .5. ’Evti- 
Sm, that is. Itineraries, is mentioned by Suidas; 
hut it is very doubtful whetlier it was a Avork of 
Dion Cassius, or of his grandfather, Dion Chrysos- 
tomns, Avliose exb'Tisive travels may hav(* led him 
to write such a work. (i. A life of Arrian is 
altogether nnknuAvii, except through the mention 
of Suidas. 7. (letica is attributed to Dion ('iissius 
by' Suida.s, Jornandes, and I'reculplias; while 
from PliilostratUH ( 17/. i. 7) we might infer, 
that Dion Chrysostom us was its author, b. The 
History of Rome ('Pcog-oiKi] iffropia)^ the great 
Avork of Dion CussiuH, c(»iisisted of 99 hooks, and 
Avas further divided into decads, like Livy’s Koman 
history. It emhruced the whohi liistory of Rome 
from the earliest times, that is, from the landing of 
Aeneas in Italy down to a. d. *229, the year in 
Avhicb Dion quilted Iffily and returned to Nicaea 
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Tin* excerpta, which A. Mai has published from a 
Vatican MH„ and which belonged to a work contain¬ 
ing the history from the time of Valerian down to 
the time of Constantine the CJroat, bear indeed the 
name of Dion Cassius, but are in all probiibility 
taken from the work of a Christian writer, who 
continued the work of Dion, and A. Mai is in¬ 
clined to think that this continuation was the work 
of Joannes Antiocheims. Dion Cassius himself 
(Ixxii. 1M) intimates, that he treated the history of 
republican Home brieHy, but tliat he endeavoured 
to give a more minute and detailed account of 
tlios(‘ events of which he liad himself bt?eu an eye- 
witln^ss. Unfortunately, only a comparatively 
small portioji of this work has come down to us 
entire?. Of the first thirty-four books wo possess 
only fragments, and the I'ixcerpta, which XJrsinus, 
Valesiiis, and A. Mai liave succ<?ssively puhlislied 
from the collections made }>y tin? cointnand of Con- 
fitantiin* I*(»r|iliyrog<?nitiis. A few more fragments 
have nicently been ])ublislied by h'. Haase (iJitwis 
(\f.ssn iiltnn'im </rjH‘n/tinrtnn FrafjmcuUiy Bonn, 
Jb4l), Mvo.), who found t]i{?in in a Paris MS. It 
must furtluT he i)l)8erved, that ^onaras, in his 
Annals, chiefly, though not solely, hdlowed the 
authority of Dion Classias, so that, to kouic ex¬ 
tent, his Annals may be regarded as an epi¬ 
tome of Dion C’assius, 'J'iiere is a eonsiderabh' 
fragment commonly eonsi<!('r('d as a )»art of tin* 
o.'iUi book, wliicb bowevi'r more jnobably beloiiL’s 
to the 3(ith,and from this book onward to the54tli 
tin? work is extant complete*, ami embrao«*s the 
history from tin? wars of Lucullus and Cn. Pompey 
against Miibridates, down to tin? deatl? of Agri[»pa, 
n. (;. 10. Tin? siibseeiuent books, from hh to (iO, 
have not come to us in tln*ir original form, for tlu*re 
are sev(?nil passages cjuot(?d from tb<*s(* l)(«)ks whicb 
are nnt now to la? found in them; and we th(*r(f- 
fore have in all probability only an abridgment 
made by some one either before or after the 
time of Xiphilimis. From book (iJ to 00 we have 
only the abridgment made by Xiphilimis in the 
elevi'iith century, and some other epitomes which 
weri? probably madt? by the sanu? }»(?rson who epi¬ 
tomized the {)ortion from tin? .^i.'iih to the OOth 
book. A coiisiderahh? fragment of tlie 71st b(»uk 
was found by A. Mai in a Latin transliition in 
the A’ativan library, of which a (ierman version 
was published anonymously (Braunseliweig, 1032, 
0\o,); hut its gemiiiieiiess is not (juiU* established. 
An(*ther important fragment of the 7.'»th lumk was 
diBcovert*d by J. IMon lli, and printed first at Ikis- 
sano, and afterwards (1000) at P.'iris, in folio, 
uniform with Beimarus’s edition of Dion Cassius. 

Notwithstaiuliiig th(*se great losses, tve possess 
H suliicient portion of the work to (‘iiablt? us to 
form a correct estinmti? of its valm?. Jt contains 
an abundance of niiUerials for the later history of 
the republic and for a c<»nsiderabU? p«*riod of the 
empire, for some portions of wliicb it is iinr only 
source of information. In tin* first of the fragm<*iits 
])ublis(ied by A. Mai, Dion distinctly states, that 
he had rt?ad nearly everything whicli had lw?en 
written on the history of BAnie, and that he did 
imt, like a mere C(*mpiler, put together what he 
found in other writers, but that he weighed bis 
uuth()riti(*s, and exercised his judgment in sc*.iccting 
what he thought lit for a place in his work. This 
assertion of the author himself is ])erfe(?tly justified 
by the nature and character of his history, for it is 
Uiaaifest everywhere that he liad acijuuetl a tlio- 
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rough knowledge of his subject, and that his no¬ 
tions of lioman life and Roman institutions were 
far more correct than those of some of liis pre- 
difcessors, such as Dionysius of Dalicamassus. 
Whenever he is led into error, it is generally 
owing to his not having access to authentic 
sources, and to his being obliged to satisfy him¬ 
self with secondary ones. It must also be borne 
in mind, as Dion himself observes (liii. 1.0), that 
the history of the empire presented much more 
difficulties to the historian tlian that of the n'- 
pnblic. In those parts in wliich he relates contem¬ 
porary events, liis work forms a sort of medium 
i)etw<?en real liistory and mere iiu'rnoirs of the 
emperors. 11 is object was to give a n*cord as com¬ 
plete and as ac(?urate*fts possible of all the impor¬ 
tant events : Imt his work is not on that accouul 
a dry chronological ciitulogiie of events, for he en¬ 
deavours, like 'J'hucydid(*s, Polybius, and Tsicitus, 
to trace the events to tlieir causes, and to make us 
see the motives of m(*>rs actions. In his endea¬ 
vours to make us see the connexions of ocenrrenees 
he sometimes even neglects tlm chronological order, 
like his great modi*ls. But with all these (*xcel- 
lences, Dion Uassius is the e(iual neitln'i* of ^’lmcy- 
dides nor of 'I’acitus, though we may admit that his 
faults are to a gr<*at extent rather those of liis age 
than of his individual character as an liistorian. 
lie had b(*en trained in t!i(* schools of tin* rhetori¬ 
cians, and th'* (•onHe(piene(*s of it are visible in his 
history, which is not free from a rhetorical tinge, 
(*spe(;ially in the spi*(*chi?s wliich are iiitrodm?(*d in 
it. They may not be pure inventions, and may 
have ail historical groundwork, but tlieir form is 
rhetorical ; though W(? must own that tb(*y are 
among the best rhetorical productions of tin? tinn*. 
In the formation of his style he appears to liave 
ondciivoiirod to imitate tlie classic writers of ancient 
(ireeco; but bis language is nevertbeiess full of pe¬ 
culiarities, barbarisms, and Ijatinisms, jiroiialdy the 
consiTjuence of his long r(?sid(‘nce in Italj'; and the 
praist? wliich Photins (Itih/. Cml. 71) b(?stows upon 
liim for the clearness of his style, must he greatly 
modified, for it is often harsh and heavy, ami Dion 
seems to have written as lie spoke, without any 
attempt at elegance or reHneiiic?nt. (See the excel¬ 
lent essay of Reimarus, I)e Fita rt tSWipfia (\tssii 
Dioiiis^ a])pendi‘d to his edition ; K. Wilmans, I>p. 
Fo/itihus ct Aiictoritalc Dionis f-Vmii, B(*rlin, 1 335, 
}{vo.; Sclilosser, in a diss(?rtation prefixed to Lo¬ 
renz’s (Jerman translation of Dion, Jena, UkJb', 3 
volh. 3vu.; and the brief but admirable cliaracter- 
istic of Dion }>y Niebuhr in his “Lectures on Roman 
IJist.” edited by Dr. Schmitz, i. pj). 72—7fk) 

'J'he work of Dion (’assius was first pul)lish(*d 
in a Latin translation liy N. Lemiicemis, Veiiici*, 
152(>; and the first edition of the (jre(*k original 
is that of R. Stephens (Paris, 154}>, fob), wliich 
contains from book 35 to (50. H. Stephens then 
gave a new edition witli a Latin translation by 
Xylander. ((Jeiieva, 15.91, fol ) The epitome of 
Xipliilinus from book (>0 to 80 was first printed 
in the edition of Leimclavius. (Frankfurt, 1592, 
and Hanau, IGOO, fol.) After the fragments and 
eclogae collected by Ursinus and Valesius had 
been published, ,f. A. Fabricius formed the plan of 
preparing a complete and comprehensive edition 
of Dion Cassius; but his death prevented tlie 
completion of his plan, which was carried out by 
his son-in-law, II, S. Reimarus, wlio published his 
edition at lliuiiburg, 1750—52, in 2 vok foi. 
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TIh; (ir(M?k text is not much improved in this tidi- 
tion, bvit the commentary and tlie indexes are of 
veiy threat value. The Latin translation which it 
c«)ntains is made up of tliose of Xylander and 
Leunclavius. A more recent edition is that of 
Sturz, in 9 vols. (Leipzig, Id'JL 8vo.), the ninth 
volume of which (published in 18411) contains the 
I'lxcerjita Vaticjina,” which had first been disco¬ 
vered and published by A. Mai. (Scripts I'ri. A’f/e. 
(k>/M. ii. p. 1 .‘la, &c., p. ryi7, ^ic.) [ L. S.] 

DION (’JIRYSO'STOMILS, that is, Dion the 
golden-moutlied, a surname wliich lie owed to his 
great talents as an orator, lie bore also the sur- 
Tianie Cocceiauus (Plin.x. 8.'), «Ut), which he 
derived from tlie em])er(>r (’o(;c«*iu8 Nerva, with 
Avhom he was connected by intimate iVieiidship. 
(Orat. xlv. p. fjl.’l.) Dion (.’hrYs<e.!<inuis was born 
at Prusa in liitliyjiia, alioiit tin; middle of the first 
century (d'our (‘ra, and ludonged to a distinguished 
e((ue.striau family. Ib'imarns lias 7'(>ndeivd it voiy 
])rnl)abh; tliat a daughU'r of his was tlu' mother of 
Dion Oassitis, the historia.n. llis fatluT,I'asici-ates, 
Seems to hav(! bestowed great caiv* on his son 
Dion’s (ulucation and the early training of his 
mitid; but he appears to liave ac (|uired part <*f liis 
knowh'dge in travels, for we know that he visited 
Kgypt at an early period of his life. At first he 
oeenj)ied hims«‘lf in his native place, where he held 
imjiortant offices, with li>e comjstsitiou of speechc's 
and other rln'torieo-sophistieul <'ssaya, Imt on per¬ 
ceiving the futility ('f siieh }»ur.suit.s In; abandoned 
tliem, and cU'voti'd himself with great zeal to the 
stmly of ]thiloso])hy : he did not, however, coniine 
liims(‘lf to any particular s(>et or school, nor did he 
give himself up to any ])rofound speodatious, his 
ol>j(‘ct bt‘ing rather to apply the doctrin<‘.s of phi- 
loso]ihy to tlie ])urpos(‘s of practical life, and more 
especially to tlie administration of public affairs, 
and thus t(t bring about !i better state* of things. 
'I'he Stoic, and IMatonic philosophic's, leowever, ajs 
pi'ar t«t have had the greatest charms for him. 
Notwitlnstandijig tlu'se useful and peac<‘ful par- 
Biiits, he was looked n))()n in his native })Iace with 
suspicion and liostility {Oraf. xlvi. p. ‘J12, <Jtc.), 
which induced him logo to Home llere he drew 
n]»on himself the hatred of Domitiau. who had so 
preat an av<*rsioM to philo,M>]ihers, that by a senatus- 
consnltum all wen; ex})el!ed from Home and Italy, 
and Dion found himself obliged to (juit Uoiiie in se¬ 
cret. (Ora/, xlvi. p. ‘Jl .5, xiil. p. 11 H.) Oji tin; ad¬ 
vice of tin; Delphic oracle, it is said, he })Ut on the 
attire of a beggar, and with nothing in his pock(;t 
but a coj)y of Plato’s Phaedon and Demosthenes’s 
oration on the iMubassy, In; undertook a journey to 
tin; countrie.s in the nortli and east of the Uoman 
empin;. lie thus visited I'hrace, My.sia, Scythia, 
ami the country of the (i<*tac, and owing to tin; 
j)ower and wi.sdoir) of his oration.s, he n)et everv- 
wli(‘re with a kindly reception, and did much 
good. (Orat. xxxvi. p. 74; comp. xiii. p. 418.) 
In A. i>. ,h(), when Domitiau was nmrdere<l, Dion 
ns<;d his influence with the army stationed on the 
frontier in favour of his friend Nerva, and se<‘ms 
to have returned to Dome* immediately after his 
aecossiou. (Orat. xlv. p, *20*2.) Nerva's successor, 
'I'rajan, entertained the liighest esteem for Dion, 
and shewed him tlie most marked favour, for he is 
said to have often visited him, and even to have 
allowed him to ride by Ids side in his golden tri¬ 
umphal car. Having thus received the most ample 
hiitisfiictioii for the unjust treatnicnt he had cx- 
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perienced before*, lie returned to Prusa about a. d. 
100. But the petty spirit he found prevailing 
there, which wais jwUous of his merits and distinc¬ 
tions, and attributed his good actions to impure 
motives (Orat. 1. p,‘254, &c.), soon disgusted him 
with his felloAV-citizcns, and he again went to Home, 
j Tmjan continued to treat him with tlie greatest 
I distinction ; his kindly disjjohition gained him 
many eminent friends, such as Apollonius of 
'I’yana and Kiiphrates of 3’yre, and Ids oratory the 
admiration of all. In this mann(;r he spi*nt his 
bust years, and died at Home about A. i), 117. 

Dion Ciirysostomus is om; of the most eminent 
among the (ireek rhetoriciiiiis and sophists. This 
is the opinion not only of the iincients who have 
written ahuut him, such as Philostrntus, Synesius, 
and Photius, hut it is also confirmed hy the eighty 
or.itions of his which an; still extant, and which 
w»‘re the only ones known in the time of Pho¬ 
tius, who, however, omimer.ites them in a s(»mt*- 
what dilll'ieiit ord(;r from that in wliich they now 
stand. These orations are for the most part tlio 
productions of his later years, and there are very few, 
if any, among tliem that can with certainty he at¬ 
tributed to tlie early period of Ids lif<;. 'I'liey are 
more like essays on political, iiunal, and jildloso- 
jdiical subjects than real orations, of which they 
have only the form. V\'e find among them Xoyoi 
Trepi /SarriAelas or Adyot fiaaiKiKoi, four orations 
addressed to 7'nijan on tht* virtiH*s of a sovendgn ; 
AurylvTis t} irepi ruparri^ov, on the troubles to 
which men expose then»si*lv»*s hy desi'Vting the 
path of nature, and on the difficulties which a so¬ 
vereign lias to encountc'j' ; ('ssays on slav(*ry and 
fivt'dom ; on the iia'ans of attaining eminence as an 
orator; furth<‘r, ptditical discoiirses addressed to 
various towns which he sonietimt;s jiniises and 
sometimes blames, but always with great modera¬ 
tion and wisdom; on sidijects of elides and prac¬ 
tical jdiilosojihy, wliich Ik* tr(*a.ts in a ]»opuhir 
and attractive inaniu*r; and lastly, orations on 
iiiytldcal sidijects and sliow-sp(*t*clies. lk*sides these 
eighty onitions we have fragnieiits of fiftei'ii otlnu’s. 
Suidas, in enumerating tJie works of Dion (’assius, 
nK*ntions one on the (ietae, wldcli ('asanl)on was 
ineliiied to attribute to Dioii Ciirysostomus, on ac¬ 
count of a passage in Philostratus ( rU. Sitpl/. i. 7), 
who says, ’"how fit Dion Ciirysostomus) was for 
writing history, is evident from hisDetica.” There 
are extant also five lett(*rs under the nanu* of Dion, 
and addres.sed to one Bufus. They are jiiiblished 
in Boissoiiade’s A/(tnt/i 17/. /7(/f7, p. 85, &c., 
and some critics are inclined to considi*r tliem as 
}irodiK;tions of Dion Ciirysostomus. All tin* extant 
orations of Dion are distinguisluid for tlieir refined 
and elegant style ; the author most Kuccessfuliy imi- 
bited the- classic writi*rs of (ireece, such as Plato, Di*- 
inosthenes, llypi‘ndi*s, and AesehiiK*s. llis ardent 
study of those models, combined with his own emi¬ 
nent talents, his linn and pleasing voice, and his 
skill in (*.\lemj)ore speaking, raised him at once 
above all contemporaiy rhetoricians. llis style is 
throughout clear, and, geii(;rally H])eakitig, free from 
artificiid ombellishment, though he is not always 
able to escape from the influence of the Asiatic 
school of rhetoric. His sentences are often inten- 
rupted by the insertion of parenthetical clauses, and 
his prouemia are freiiuently too long in proportion 
to the other parts of his discourses. ” l)ion Chry- 
sostomus,*’ bays Niebuhr (Lecturca on Horn. J^Jist. 
ii. p. ‘2C3, cd. Schmitz), “ was an author of uu- 
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common talent, and it is much to be regretted that 
he belonged to the rhetoricians of that unfortunate 
age. It makes one sad to see him waste his bril¬ 
liant oratorical powers on insignificant subjects. 
Some of his works are written in an excellent and 
beautiful langviage, which is pure Attic Greek and 
without affectation ; it is clear that he had made 
the classical language of Athens his own, and he 
handled it as a master. He appears in all he wrote 
as a man of an amijiblc character, and free from 
the vanity of the ordinary rhetoricians, though one 
perceives the silent consciousness of his powers. He 
w{i,s an nnafre(;t(^d Platonic philosopher, and lived 
with his whole soul in yVthens, which was to him a 
world, and which made him forget Home, its em¬ 
peror, and ever^'tliing els(i. All this fonns a very 
channing featnn; in his character. Whenever he 
touches upon the actual state ( f things in wliicli In* 
lived, he shews his ma.ster-niind. lie was the first 
writer after Tiherius that greatly contributed to¬ 
wards tlu> revival of (I'reek HU'iature.'’ ((’onip. 
J*hiIostratus, I'iL Snji/,. i, 7 ; Photiiis, JtiU. (’od. 
liO.'); Synesius, Aluv ^ irepl Tr}s' holt avroH 5ia- 
ytiyyrjs ; Suid. n . r. Aiwv ; AVcstiTinann, (A'sr/i. d. 
(/nWh. Iti'irdlu. ( J!7, <^c., and Heilage x. p. 317, 
&c.; Mrnpc'rius, </c linliu IHunh ChrLsos/ottii, Bniuii- 
scluveig, IIGO, J»vo.) 

]\assiug over the editions of sefiarate orations of 
T)i(tn ('hrysostonins, we mention onl}' tliose which 
contain all of tlu'in. 'I'lie first was edit(‘d h}’ D. 
Paravisiinis at Milan (U7t), 4to.), and was fol¬ 
lowed by that of Aldus Maniitius. (Venice, l.h.M, 
Jivo ) The next edition of importance is that of 
Cl. Morel (Paris, KJOl), wdiich was reprinti'd in 
1()'23 with a Hatin translation of Naogeorgins and 
notes hy Morel. A very good critical edition is 
that of Heiske, Leipzig, ITdl, ‘2 vols. Jlvo. The 
first volume of a neAV critical edition by Kmpi'rius 
.appeared in 1 })44. | L. S. 1 

DIGNAl'^.A (Aiouuaia), a metronymic form of 
Dione, and applied to lier daught<*r Aphrodite. 
(Orph. Ar</. 1320^ \'irg. Aeft. i/i. I!K) 'J'ho name 
is also .applied as an ejiithet to things which were 
sacred to her, such as the dove. (Stat. .SV/e. iii. 5. 
hO.) ^ [L.S,1 

DJO'NL (Aicocrj), a fimiale Titan, a daughter of 
Oceauus and Tetliys (Hesiod. Tln'ot/. 3.>3), and, ac¬ 
cording to others, of Uranus and Ge, or of Aether 
mid (Ilygiii./'o/v. Praef.; Apollod. i. 1. ^ 3.) 

She was beloved iiy /eus. by whom she liecame tlie 
mother of Aphrodite. (Ajiollod. i. 3.§ i.; Iloni. //. 
v, 37b, t^c.) Wiien Aphrodite was wounded by 
J)iomedes, Dione received her daughter in Olympus, 
and proD'^nneed the threat resjiecting the punish¬ 
ment of Diomedes. (Horn. //, V. 1(1.0.) Dione was 
present, Avith other divinities, at the liirtli of Ajiollo 
and Artemis in Delos. (Hum. Jlf/iit//. Iti IhL. !)3.^ 
At the foot of Tjepreon, on the western coast of l*e- 
loponnesus, there was a grove sacred to her (Strab. 
viii. p. 34()),and in other jilaces she was worsiupp.'d 
in the tem})les of Zens. (Sir.di. vii. p. 32b.) Ji*. 
some traditions she is called the mother of l)iony- 
sus. (Scliol. ad Pind. iii. 177 ; llesych. s. v. 
Ba«xou AiofVT}^.) 'i'luM'i' are three more mythical 
personages of this name. (Apollod. i. 2. §7; Ilygin. 
Pah. 33 ; Plierecyd. p. 11ed. Sturz.) [1.. tS.J 

I >1 () N Y 'SI AD M S or D1 () N Y 'SI D ES ( Aiovvai- 
ddrjs^ AiovvaiSrfs). 1. Of Mallus in Cilicui, a tragic 
poet, of whom nothing more is known, (Suid. s.r.) 

2. Of Tarsus, a tragic poet, was, according to 
Strabo (xiv. p. G7o), the best of the poets iii the 
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“ Tragic Pleiad ” of the Alexandrian grammarians. 
(Fabric, ii. p. 296.) [P. S.] 

DIONY'SICLES (AiovvtriKXris), a statuai-y of 
Miletus, who made the statue of Deraocrates of 
Tenedos, a victor in wrestling at Olympia. (Paus. 
vi. 17. §1.) [P.S.] 

.DIONYSIDO'RUS an Alex¬ 

andrian gnimmarian of the school of Aristarchus, 
is quoted in the Venetian scholia on the Iliad (ii. 
Ill), and probably wrote on the Homeric poems. 
(Villoison, ProU’p. ad II. p. 30.) [L. S.] 

DION YSlOliO'RUS. 1. A statuary .and worker 
in silver, and a disciple of Critias. (Pliii. xxxiv. 0. 
8. 1.0. §2.5.) 

2. Of Colophon, a p.ainter of some note. (PIin. 
XXXV. 11. s. 40. § 42.) [P. S.J 

DIONY'SI US (Ami'UfTios), tyrant of Hkuac- 
i.KiA on the Euxine. He was a son of (’learchus, 
who had assumed the tyranny in liis native place, 
and was snecei'dcid by his son Timotlieus. After 
the d<“atli of the latbu-, 1 )iony8ius succeediid in the 
tynuiny, about the time of the liattle of Chaeroneia, 
n. c. 330. After the destruction of tlm Persi,an 
emjnre liy Alexander tht; Great, Dionysius jit- 
temj)ted to extend liis dominions in Asia. In the 
nu'antime, some of the citizens of Ileracleia, who 
had been driven into exile by their tyrants, ap- 
[tlied to Alexander to restore the republican go¬ 
vernment at JJeraeleia, but Dionysius, with the 
assisUince of Alexander’s sister, C3eoj)atr.a, con¬ 
trived to prevent any steps being taken to that 
eilect. But still he dt)es not appciar to have felt 
very safe in his position, as wai may conjc'cture 
from the oxtnane delight with wliidi he received 
the news of Alexander's death, in consecinenee of 
which lie ereebsd a stiitue of tuflayuia, that is, joy 
or peace of mind. The exiled lleracleajis now ap¬ 
plied to Pcrdiccas, against w hom Dionysius endea¬ 
voured to secure liimscdf liy joining bis enemies. 
Dionysius therefore married Amastris, the fonma* 
wife of Outenis, wdio secui'c'd to him considerable 
adviinUiges. A friendship with Antif^mnis was 
fonned liy Assisting liim in his wair against Asan- 
der, and J’tolemy, the nepliew of Antigonus, mar¬ 
ried Dionysius's daughter by his first wife. Dio¬ 
nysius thus remained in the undisturbed jiussessiou 
of the tyranny for many years. In u. c. 3()(), 
when the surviving generals of Ahixander assumed 
the title of kings, Dionysius followed their exam]»le, 
l)ut he died soon after. He was an unusually fat 
man, which increased at length to such a degree 
that lie could take no food, which was therefore 
introduced into his stomach by artificial means. 
At last, iiowever, he was choked by liis own fat. 
He is said to have been the luildi'st and justest of 
all the tynints that had ever lived. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Zathras, and, after the deatli of 
the latter, by his second son Clearchus 11. Tile 
death of Dionysius must have taken place in n. c. 
.’KM) or 305, as, according to Diodorus, lie died at 
the age of 55, and after a reign of 32 years, for 
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which others say 33 years. (Diod. xvi. 38, xx. 
70; Atheii. xii. p. .549; Aelian, F. H. ix. 13; 
Mcmiion, ap. Phot. Cod. ‘224.) [L. S.] 

DIONY'SIUS {J^iovvffioi) the Elder, tyrant 
of Syuacusk, must have been born in B. c. 431 or 
430, as we are told that he was twenty-five years 
old when he first obtained the sovereignty of Sy¬ 
racuse. (Cic. Tunc. v. 20.) We know nothing of 
his ftimily, but that his father’s name was Hermo- 
crates, and that he was born in a private but not 
low station, so that he received an excellent edu¬ 
cation, and began lift; in the ca]iacity of a clerk in 
a public office. (Cic. Tunc. v. 20,22; Diod. xiii. 
91, 9(i, xiv. ()(); Isocr. J*hUip. § 73; Deni. c. Ijupt. 
§ 141, p. .50(5; l*olyaen. Strairp. v. 2. § 2.) lie 
apiK'ars to have early Uiken i»art in the p(»litical 
dissejjsions ivhich agitated Syracuse after the de¬ 
struction of the gn:at Atlumian annament, and hav¬ 
ing joined in the attempt of Hermocratiis, the 
leader of the arislocratical l)arty, to elfect by force 
his restoration I'roin exihi, was so stwercly wounded 
as to be left for dead upon the spot, (Diod. xiii. 
7.5.) We next hear of him as serving with dis¬ 
tinction in tin* great war against the Carthaginians, 
who had invaded bieily under Hannibal, the son 
of (lisco, and successively reduced and de.stroye<l 
Selinas, lliniera, and Agrigentuin. These disas¬ 
ters, and especially the failun! of the Syracusan 
general, Daphiuums, to ndievu; Agrigentuin, had 
cH'ated a geiu'ral spirit of disconUmt and alarm, 
bfith at Syracuse and among the allie.s, of which 
Dionysius skilfully availed himself, lie came lor- 
Avard in the popular asscmibly as the accuser of the 
unsuccessful commanders, and, being su])ported by 
Ehilistus, the historian, and llipparinus, men oi 
wealth and infliumce, Im succeeded in ])rocuring a 
di‘cr(*e fur deposing the existing generals, and a]>- 
jiointiug others in tludr stead, among wlioiii was 
Dionysius himself. (Diod. xiii. 91, 92; Aristot. 
J*o/ii. V. .5, (t.) His elibrts seem from this time; to 
have been directed towards supplanting bis ne\y 
colhaigues and obtaining the sole direction of af¬ 
fairs. He ]»ersiiaded tin; Syracusans to ri'call the 
exiles, most of Avhom were probably partisans of 
llerniocrates, and would readily admit him as their 
leader, and secretly accused his colleagues in the 
command of luildiiig intelligence Avitli the enemy. 
IJeiiig soon after sent to (iela with the separate 
command of a body of auxiliaries, he there carried 
on similar intrigues, and Avlieii lus thougfu that he 
luul sufficiently secured to himsedf the favour both 
of the peo})le of Hela ami of liis own troops, he 
r(*turned abruptly to Syracuse, and brought before 
the assembled people distinct charges of corruption 
and treacliery against his brother generals. 'J hese 
found ready belief, audit was determined to depose 
all the otliers and aj)point Dionysius B«>le general, 
Avith full powers. (Diod. xiii. 92—.94.) This 

Avas in the spring of the ya^ar n. c. 405, the first 
Hp[)oiiituient of Dionysius as one of tlie geiieials 
having been in Dec. 4U(J. Comp. Clinton, 7'’. //. ii. 
p. 82; Diod./.c.; Dionys. vii, 1.) According to 
Hlutarch, indecal, Hipparinus, Avho is represenU'd 
by Aristotle; {Pulit. v. ()) as leuiding his aid to pro¬ 
cure the eleA’ation of Dionysiu.s, Avas at first a|)- 
})ointed his colh‘agae in tlie chief command (l*lut. 
JHon^ 3) ; but, if this he not a mistake, Jiis autho¬ 
rity could have been little more than nominal, as 
he plays no part in the subse<piciit traiisiictions. 

The position of general autocrator by no means 
implied in itself the exercise of sovereign power, but 
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the measures of Dionysius soon rendered it such; 
and we may date from this period the commencement 
of his reign, or tyranny, which continued without 
interruption for 38 years. His first step was to pro¬ 
cure, on the ground of an attempt on his life, whetlicr 
real or pretended, the appointment of a body-guard, 
which he speedily increased to the number of 1000 
men: at the same time he induced the Syracusans 
to double the pay of all the troops, and took every 
means to ingratiate himself with the mercenaries, 
taking care to replace those offic(;rs who wt;rt; un¬ 
favourable to him by creatures of his own. Ily his 
marriage with the daughter of Ilennocrates In* 
secured to liinifielf the support of all the remaining 
partixans of that leader, and be now found liimself 
strong enough to procure the condemnation and 
exr'cution of Dapbnaeus and Doniarclms, the lieads 
of tlie opjMJsite })arty. (Diod. xiii. 9.5, 9().) 

His first operations in the Avar against the Car¬ 
thaginians were, however, iinsiiceessful. Having 
advanced with a large army to the relief of 
then besieged by Himilco, he Avas dcdeatCMl, and 
deemed it }>rudeni to retire;, taking with him tin; 
inhahitants both of (iela itself and the ncdgliboni- 
ing C^ainarimu This reversi* gave a severe slioek 
t<» his popularity, of which iiis (memies at Syiiicus(; 
availed themselves to attempt to overthrow his 
power. For a moimmt they Aveu’e masters of tin; 
city, hut Dionysius (liscoiicerted their plans by tin.; 
suddenness of his return, and conipelleil them to 
<|uit the city, though not until his unfortimah* Avifi; 
had fallen a vietim to tludr cruelty. (Dienl. xiii. 
108— 1 1 3, xiv. 44 ; Pint, 3.) He sikmi after¬ 
wards gladly uccej)ted tin* overtuvt's of the Cartha¬ 
ginian general Himilco, whose; army had snll'ered 
greatly from a j»ostilenee, and concluded peace; wiili 
(.kiriliage n. c. 40.5. (l)ie)d. xiii. 114.) 

He was now able; to deve)te‘ his wliedo attemtieeii 
to strengthening and conseelidatiiig his ])e)wer at 
home. He; converteel the* islanel e)f Oriygia into a 
strong fe)riress, in which he te)e)k up his own ivsi- 
cUmce, and allowed ne) e)ne; but his e)\vn immediate; 
de'pendents to dwedl; and Avhile* he ce)urted the; 
favour of the populaee by assigning them lauds and 
houses, he aiignu'nti'd theii- iiumhe'rs by adiuittiug 
miuiy aliens and m*wJy-free*d slave.'s tf) the; rights eif 
ciiizeubhip. Tlu;se; mt;aKure*s naturally gave um¬ 
brage te) the higher class of citi/.e;us whe> formed 
the heavy-armed infantry, and they leeok advantage 
of an expeditie)n on which he led the*m against the 
Sicelians to break out into e)pen revedt. They were 
instantly joined by the e;xile‘8 who had established 
themselves at Aetna, and Dionysius w'as ctnnpelled 
to tJikc refuge in the island which he iiad so re- 
ct.'iUly^ fiu-tified. From this danger, liowever, Jje 
managed to extricate himself hy the aid of a body 
of ('ain})anian mercenaries, K(;conded by the disseii- 
sioiis which broke out among his enemies. iSoine 
of these submitted to him on favourable terms ; the 
rest retired to Aetna. (Diod. xiv. 7—9.) From 
this time his authority at Syracuse ap})cars to have 
been undisputed. He soon after took advantage 
of the harvest time to disarm those citizens Avhom 
he had still cause to fear, and reduced the fortress 
of Aetna, Avhieh had been the stronghold of the 
exiles disaffected to his government. (Ib. cc. 10, 
14.) 

His arms were next directed against the Chalci- 
dian cities of yicilj". Naxos, Cataiia, and Lecm- 
tini, Buccessiv<;ly fell into his power, either by 
force or treacln*ry. The inhabitiuils were either 
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S(*l(l as slaves or compelled to migrate to Synicuse. 
liaxos was utterly de>,trnyed, and Catuna occupied 
by a colony of Campanian mercenaries, «. c. 
40.1. (Died. xiv. 14, 1.5.) For several years after 
this he appears to hav(‘ been occupied in strenpthen- 
iiiff his power and in preparations for renewing the 
war with Carthage. Among thesi; may be reckoned 
the great works which he jit tliis time en;cted,— 
the docks adapted for the reception of several hun¬ 
dred ships, and the wall of ;i() stadia in length, en¬ 
closing the whole extent of the K})i])olae, the inagni- 
hcence of which is atte.ited by its existing remains 
at the present day. (Diod. xiv. 1C, 42; Smith’s 
p. 1 (17.) 

It was not till h. c. ,1.47 tliat Dionysius con¬ 
sidered himself sufficiently strong, or his ]>repara- 
tions enough advanced, to declare war against Car¬ 
thage. lie had in the mean time assembled a 
large army of au.xiliary and mercenary troops, and 
a fleet «»f two hundred ships, nonarkahle tor the 
numher of (luadrireines and (juimiueremes wdiich 
were seen in it for the first time. The Cartha¬ 
ginians had Ixs'ii gn^atly weakened by the ravages 
of Ji pestihmci' in Africa, and were un))n‘pared for 
war. Dionysius was immediaUdy joimsl not only 
by the (Ireeks of (Jel.'i, Agrigentum, JIini(!rji, and 
ISelinus, which had beconn* tributary to (’arthage 
by the latt* treaty (»f 40.5, hut by tin* .Sicelians of 
tin* int(*i ior, and evtm the Sieanians, in genenil the 
iii’in allie.s of (nrtluige. He tlmsjulvaiiee<l \vitln)ut 
opposition from one, end (d' Sicily to tin* otln*r, and 
laid siege to Motya, one of tin* chief Ktrongln)lds ol 
tin* ('artliaginians, whieli fell into his power after 
a long and desperate resistance, prohmged till near 
tin* close of the summer. Seg»*sta, liowi*V(*r, sue- 
(•(‘ssfully ri*sisted his ellbrts, and the next year 
(h. c. I.O(i) tin* arrival of a great (’ai tliaginian 
annanumt under llimileo changed the face ol 
alliiirs. Motya wa.** (inickly recovered ; tin* Sica- 
niaiis and Sie(*lians altaiidoned the S\racusan til- 
liiince for that of the eneniy,aiid 11 iinilco advanced 
nnoj)poso(l .'IS far as Mc'ssana, which he carikid by 
assault, and utterly destroyed. The Syraciisau 
ficft und(*r Leptines, the brother of I)i<»nysius, was 
totally defeated; and the latter, not daring to risk 
a battle, withdr(*w with liis land forces, and shut 
himself up within the walls of Syriuui.se. Aban- 
doiu'd by tin* other Sicilian (J reeks, and besieged 
by the Cartliaginia,ns both by sea and land, his 
situation ai>peared to he desja^rate. It i.s even said 
that he was tin the jioint of giving up all for lost, 
and making his escape, Imt was deterred by one of 
bis friends observing, “’that sovt*n*ign power was 
an Imnourable winding-sheet.” (Isocrat. Archi- 
iumi. § 4.4; Aelian. V. 11. iv. but compare 
Diod. xiv. H.) A pestilence shortly after broke 
out m the Carthaginian eamji, which a st*coiid time 
pnived the salvation of ^yraeuse. Dionysius ably 
av;iil(*d him.self of the state of weakness to which 
the enemy was thus n*duced, ami by a sudiU-n 
attack htith by .sea and land, thd’eated the Cartha¬ 
ginian army, and burnt great part of their licet. 
Still he was glad to consent ton secret capitulation, 
by which the Carthaginians themselves were allowed 
to depart unmolested, abandoning both their allies 
and foreign ni(*ret*naries, who, thus left without a 
lend(*r, won^ quickly dispersed. (Diod. xiv. 41 
- 7<).) 

No peace was concluded with Carthage upon 
this oeeasion ; hut the elh'cts of their Lite disastrous 
expedition, and the revolt of their subjects in 
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Africa, prevented tlie Carthaginians from renewing 
hostilities against Syracuse until the summer of 
14.1, when Mugo, who had succeeded llimileo in 
the command, having renewed the alliance with 
the Sicelians, advanced towards Messana, but was 
defeated by Dionysius near Abacaenum. The next 
year (n. c. 142) he marched against tlie Syracusan 
territory with a much greater force ; but Dionysius 
having secured the alliance of Agyris, tyrant of 
Agyrium, was enabled to cut off the suppli(*s of the 
enemy, and thus reduced them to such distress, 
that Mago was compelled to treat for peace. 'J’he 
Syracusans also were weary of tlie war, and a 
treaty was ctmcluded, by winch the Carthaginians 
abandoned their Siceiian allies, and Dionysius be¬ 
came master of '1 anroinenium: in other res])ects, 
both pjirties remained nearly as btdbrc. (Diod. 
xiv. 40, 45, 4G.) 

This treaty left Dionysius at leisure to continue 
the anihitious projects in which he had previously 
engaged against the (Jreek cities in Italy. Alread}^ 
before the ('arthaginian war, he had secured the 
alliamui of the Locrians by marrying Doris, the 
daughter of one of their principal citizens, lilie- 
giuni, on the contrary, had been uniformly hostile 
to him, and was the chief place of refuge of the 
Syracusan exiles. (Diod. xiv. 40.) Hence 
Diony.sins established at Messana, after its destruc¬ 
tion by llimileo, a colony of citizens from Uocri 
and its kindr(*d city of Medania, to be a stronghold 
against Khegimn. (xiv. TO.) llis designs in this 
<]uart<*r attr.u l(*d so much attention, that the prin- 
cijial (}r<*i*k cities in Italy, which were at the same 
time hard pressed by the Lucanians of the interior, 
concluded a h*ague for their common defenct! at 
once agjiinst the barbarians and Dionysius. 'J'lie 
latter retaliated by entering into {dliancc with the 
Jjucanians, and sending a lleet to their assistance 
under his brother Leptines, u. c. 140. (xiv. 41, 

100— 102.) The next year ho gained a decisive 
victory oviir the comliined forces of the Italian 
(.rn*(*ks at the river lli*lorus; and this success was 
followed by the reduction of Caulonia, llipponinm, 
and linally, after a siege protracted for m*arly 
eleven mouths, of Rhegium itself, ii. c. 107. (xiv. 

101— 100, 111.) Tlie inhabitants of the coiniuered 
cities were f«>r the most })art removed to Syracuse, 
and their territory given up to the Locrians. 

Dionysius was now at the summit of his gr(*at- 
)H*s.s, and during the twcjity years that elapsed 
from this period to his death, ])()ss(>ssed an amount 
of power and inlluenci* far exceeding those enjoyed 
by any other Greek before thi; time of Alexander. 
In Sicily he lield imdisjnited rule over tin* eastern 
half of the island, while the principal cilitis of the 
interior and those along the uoi’th coast, as far as 
Ck'plialoedium, were either subject to him, or held 
by his close and dependent allies, (xiv. 7J>, 4().) 
In Itiily it is difficult to t*stimate tlu; precii>e ex¬ 
tent of Ills infliu'uce: direct dominion he had ap- 
pateutly hoik*. Rut his allies, tlu* Loerians, were 
masters of the whole southern extremity of the 
peninsula, and his pow(‘rfiil fl<;(*ts gave him the 
command both of the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic 
seas, in the former he r(*])ress<^d the piracies of 
the Ftruscans, ami, under pretencii of retaliation, 
led a fleet of (>() triremes against them, with which 
he t<u)k the town of Ryrgi, the port of Caere, and 
plundered its wealthy temple of MatutJi. (Diod. 
XV. 14; Stral). v. p. 224 ; Pseud.-Aristot. Occomnu. 
ii. 2.) Uii this occasion he is also said to have 
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assailed Corsica (Strab. h c.), hut prohahl}’ did not 
form any pennanent establisliinent there. The 
sovereignty of the Adriatic seems to have been a 
favourite object of his ambition. lie endeavoured 
to secure it by establishing a colony on the island 
of Lissa, or, according to other iiccounts, at Ijissus 
in Kpeirns (comp, Scjunn. Chius, 1. 412; Diod. 
XV. 13, 14), where he kept up a considerable naval 
force, and anoth(;r at Adria in Picenutn. (Ktyni. 
McOgn. s. u., ASftlas.) Ancona too was probably 
founded by him at the same time. (I’lin. //. N. 
iii. 13 ; Strab. v. p.24l ; Arnold’s liome^ vol. i. 
p. 437.) With the same view he sent a squadron 
to assist the Tjncedacnnonians in pn^venting the 
Athenians from establishing thomsttlves at Corcyni, 
B. c. 373. (Xen. IhlL vi. 2. §§ 4, 33.) The ex¬ 
tent of his commercial relations may be inferred 
from his importing horses for his chariots from the 
Venetian tribes at the h«!ad of the Adriatic. (Strab. 
V. p. 212.) As early as b. c. 402 he is mentioned 
as sending larg(‘ supplies of corn to relieve a scarcity 
rit Rome. (Liv. iv. h'2 ; Niebuhr, iiitni. J/ist. ii. 
p. .')b4.) At the same time he took every oppor¬ 
tunity of exbmding his relations with foreign 
jxivvers, and strengthening himself by alliances, 
'rhiis w(‘ find him assisting the Illyrians against 
their mughb<mr8 the Molossians (Diod. xiv. 13), 
and concluding a treaty with tlu! Gauls, who had 
lately made tlicir apjs^arance in TUily, and who 
fojitinued from this time to furnish a considenible 
part of his nierccmary troofjs. (Justin, xx. .5 ; Xen. 
ffr.//. vii. 1. $ ^ 20,31.) 1 11 Greece itself he cultivated 
tlie friendship of the liiicedaenumians, to whose 
su[)port lie liiul been greatly indebted in the earlier 
days of his rule (Diod. xiv. 10, 70); and among 
the last acts of bis reign was tlie sending an 
auxiliary force in two succ(*ssive years to support 
tliem against tlu* increasing power of tbi* Tbebaiis. 
(Xen. /JrlL vii. 1. $$ 20, 20; Diod. xv. 70.) 
lie also conciliated, but by what means we know 
not, the favour of the Athenians, so that th<*y be¬ 
stowed upon him the freedom of tlieir city. (Kpisl. 
Philipp, ajh iJcin. p. 17(), ed. Bi?kk.) 

The peace with Carthage did not remain unin¬ 
terrupted during the whole of this period, but the 
wars were not of any gn at importance, and arc 
not known to us in detail. In n. c, 303 the in¬ 
trigues of Dionysius with the subject allies of Ciir- 
tiiage led to a renewal of hostilities. Two great 
battles, the sites of botli of which are uncm-tain, 
decided th(^ fortune of the war. In tlu* first Diony¬ 
sius was completely victorious, and Mago, the Ckir- 
thagiiiian geiicnd, fell; but in the second the 
Syracusans were defeated with great slaughter. 
I'eace was concluded soon after, by which the river 
Jlalycus was fixed as the houiulary of the two 
])ower8. (Diod. xv. la—17») Dionysius seems 
to have been again the aggressor in a fresh war 
which broke out in n. c. 3(i3, and in which he a 
second time advanced with his army to the extreme 
W(>stern point of Sicily, and laid siege to Lily- 
baeum. Hostilities were howeve*r suspendid 
the ajjprofich of winter, and before they could be 
resumed Dionysius died at ISynicuse, n.c. 3(>7. His 
last illm^ss is said to have been brought on by ex¬ 
cessive feasting; but according to some accounts, 
his diiuth was hastened by his mi*dical attendants, 
in order to secure the succession for bis son. 
(Diod. XV. 74 ; Plut. Dion, (>; Corn. Nep. Dion, 2.) 
After tlio death of his first wife, Diony.siu.s had 
married almost exactly at tlie same time—some 
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said even on the same day—Doris, a Locrian of 
distinguished birth, and Aristomache, a Syracusan, 
the daughter of his old j)atron and supporter Hip- 
j)arinua. (Diod. xiv. 44 ; Plut. Dion, 3.) By the 
former he had three children, of which the eldest 
was his successor, Dionysius. Aristomache bore 
him two sons, I]ipp:jrimi.s and Nysieus, and two 
daiigliters, bophrosyne and Arete. (Plut. Dion, G ; 
Corn. Nep. Diofi, 1 ; Atlum. x. pp. 433—(>.) 

The chanicter of Dionysius has been drawn in 
the blackest colours by many ancient writers; he 
appears indeed to have become a sort of type of a 
tyrant, in its worst sense, and it is probable that 
many of the anecdotes of him related hy Cicero, 
Aolian, l*o]yaenus, and other later writers, are 
grossly exaggerated; bat the very circumstanc(i 
that he was s<i regarded in op{)ositi(»n to Gelonand 
others of the older tyrants (see Pint. Dion, 5) is in 
itself a proof that the opprobrium was not alto- 
gctluT uiidciserved. He was undoubtedly a man 
of great energy and activity of mind, as well as 
great personal courage ; but be was altogether un¬ 
scrupulous in the means which he employed to 
attain his ends, and had no thought beyond bis 
own persoiwil aggrandizement. Thus while he 
boasted tluit he left to his son an emj)ire held to- 
g(‘ther with bonds of iron (Plut. Dion, 7), bo 
exbuiisted his subjocts by excessive taxation, and 
was obligiul to have recourse to every kiml of ex- 
j)ediont to amass money. (Aristot. Pot. v. 11 ; 
I’seud.-Aristot. Oevonom. ii. 2. The statements of 
the latter must be r(>eeived with cuutiuu, but they 
are conclusive as to the g(*neinl fact.) Diodorus 
tells us that, when bis power becami* firmly esta¬ 
blished, be abated much of his foniu'r severity (xiv. 
43), and he gave a signal instance of clenu'iicy in 
bis treatment of the Italian (Jnjeks who luul fallen 
into his power at tlie battle of the IJcdonis. (Diod. 
xiv. 103.) But it is probalde tliat tho long jios- 
sessioii of absolute power bad an injurious efV<*ct 
upon his chanicter, and much apptin'ut inconsist¬ 
ency may be accounted for in this mamu'r. In his 
latter years he became extremely susjiicious, ami 
appndiensive of treachery even from his nearest 
friends, ami is said to have adopU'd the most ex¬ 
cessive jirecaution.s to guard against it. Many of 
ibest* stories have howev(*r an air of great exagge¬ 
ration. (Cic. 'I'usc. V. 20 ; I’lut. Dion. !).) 

Thoiigli his government was oppressive in a 
financial point of view, Dionysius seiuns to have 
contributed much to the greatness of Syracuse it¬ 
self, both by increasing the })opulatiou with the 
iuhabiuints removed from many comjuered cities, 
and by adorning it with splendid temple.s and other 
public edifices, so as to render it unquestionaldy 
the greatest of all Greek cities. (Diod. xv. 13; 
Isocrat. Pnntyyr. § 143.) At the same time lie 
display<‘d his magiiifieence by sending splendid 
deputations to tlie Ulynipic games, and rich pre¬ 
sents both to Olympia and Delplii. (Diod. xiv. 
100, xvi. 37.) , Nor was he witliout literary am¬ 
bition. In the midst of his })olitical ami military 
cares lie devoted liiiiiself assiduously to poetry, and 
not only caused his poems to be publicly recited at 
the Olympic games, but repeatedly contended for 
the prize of tragedy at Alliens. Here he several 
times obtained the second and third prizes; and, 
finally, just before his death, bore away the first 
prize at the Lenaea, witli a play called '"‘The Ran¬ 
som of Hector.” These honours seem to prove 
j that his poetry could not have becii altogether so 
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rontemptible as it is represented later writers; 
but only the titles of sfune of his dramas and a few 
detached lines are preserved to us. lie is especially 
blamed for the use of far-fetclied and unusual ex- 
])ressions. (Diod. xiv. 109; xv. 74; Tzetz. (7^7. 
V. 170—185; Cic. Tnsc. v. *2’2; Lucian, adv. Ju- 
(ioctuin. ^ 1.5; Ilelladius, n'oi2^h. 

ed. llekk.) Some fra;;ments of his tmf^edies will 
be found in StobaeuR {Floriirq. 88, ‘2 ; 88, G ; 49, 9 ; 
.98, 80 ; 105, ‘2 ; 1*2.5, 8 ; KdiMjac, i. 4, 19) and in 
Athenaeus. (ix. p. 401, f.) 

In accordance witli the same s])irit we find him 
s(*eking the soci(*ty of men distinjiuislu'd in litera¬ 
ture and jihilosophy, ('iitertaining the])oet Philoxe- 
nils at his tahle, jiatruni/ing the Pythagorean 
philosopliers, who were at this time numerous in 
Italy and Sicily, and inviting Plato to Syracuse, 
lie however soon afti'r sent the latter awa}' from 
Sicily in disgrace; and though the story of his 
having caused him to lie sold as a slave, as well as 
that of his having sent Philoxi'iius to tin; stone 
i|Harries for ridiculing his liad verses, ar<‘ probably 
gross ex.'iggerations, they may well have been so 
far founded in fact, that his iiitercoursi" with thi'se 
jiersons was interru]>ted by some sudden burst of 
capricious violence. (Diod, xv. <i, 7; Pint. Z>«o/, .5; 
Lucian, l/olofl. § 1.5; ’I'zctz. ('/nL v. 15*2, tVc.; 
lait compare A then. i. ]i. G, f.) lie is also 
said to have avi'iigial himself upon Plato in a more 
legitimate manner by writing a play agtiinsi him. 
(Tzet/. (%i/. V. l}!2--lil.5.) 

TJie liistoiy of l)ioii;\sius was written by bis 
friend ami conteniftorary Pliilistus, as wtdl as by 
Mpliorns iuid Timiieus ; but none of tiiese authors 
are now extant. Diodorus is onr chief, indeed 
almont our sole, jiuthority for the events of iiis 
reign. An excellent review of his goveruiueiit and 
charai’ter is given in Ariiohrs llislon/ nf litmf. 
(Vol. i. e. *21.) Mitford's elaborate account of bis 
reign is rathi'r an apology tli.in a hislorv, and is 
very inticciirate as well tis p;irtial. [ - 

1>J( iN V'SH iS (Aforuu'ios) tlu^ Yoiiuger, tyrant 
of SviiAci’SK, son of the preceding, succeeded his 
fiitlier in the possession of siipn'ine power at Syra¬ 
cuse, II, c. 8G7. Something like tin* form of a po- 
]inlar eli-ction, or Jit least the confirmation of his 
})ower l)y the people, iippears to liave lieen thought 
necessary ; hut it could luive heen merely nominal, 
as the juiioiiut of his mercenary force and the hirti- 
licatious of the citadel secured him the virtual so- j 
vereignty. (Diod. xv. 74.) Dionysius was at this 
time under thirty years of age : he had been I 
brought up at his fiitlier’s court in idleness and 
luxuiy, and studiously ])recluded from tjiking ;uiy 
]);irt in public albiirs. (Pint. 9.) The coii- 

se»iuencesof this education were <iuickly manifested 
as soon as he ascended the throne: the ascendancy 
which Dion, and through his mejins iMato. obtained 
for a time over his mind was iindcrmined by Hat- 
terers juul the comjKinions of his pleasures, who 
P'*rsuaded him to give himself up to the most nii- 
bouiuled dissipation. Of tlie public events of his 
reign, whicli kisted betvv<*en eleven and twelve 
yejirs (Diod. xv. 78; (.Minton, //. ii. p. ’2(»'8), 
we have very little infornuition ; he seems to liave 
succeeded to his fiitlier’s inlluence in the south of 
Italy as well as to his dominion in Sicily, and to 
hjiv<« fidlowed up Ids views in regard to the Adria¬ 
tic, for which end he founded two cities in Apulia. 
We also find him sending a third auxiliary force 
to the asbistunce of the Lacedaemonians. (Xen. 
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IhU. vii. 4. § 1*2.) But his character was peaceful 
jind indolent; he hastened to conclude hy a treaty 
the war with the Carthagiidans, in which he found 
himself engaged on his accession ; and the only 
other war that he undertook was one against the 
Lueanians, probably in defence of his ItJiliaii 
allies, which he also quickly brought to a close. 
(Diod. xvi. .5.) Philistiis, the historijin, who, aft(*r 
having been one of his father’s chief supporters, 
had been subsequently banislnul by him, enjoyed 
the highest place in the confidence of the younger 
Diony^sins, and appears to have been charged with 
the conduct of all Ids military enterprises. N otwdth- 
standing his adv'unced age, he is ri*prcs(‘nted Jis 
nithcr encouraging than repressing the cxcessi's of 
Dionysius, and jidning with tlie party who sought 
to overthrow tlu^ power of Dion, Jind nltiinatidy 
succeeded in driving 1dm into exile. The banish¬ 
ment of Dion contrihuted to render Dionysius un- 
pojuilar among the Syrucusjins, who b(!g:in also to 
despise him for Ids imlulent and dissolute life, as 
well as for his haliituiil drunkenness. Yet liis 
court seems to luive heen at this time a great place 
of resort for pldlosoyihers ami men of letti'rs : be¬ 
sides Plato, whom he imlnced by the most nrgi'ut 
entreaties to jiay him a second visit, Aristippus of 
(.\vrenc, Eudoxus of (.’nidus, Speusippus, and 
others, are stated to luive spent some time with 
him at Syracuse; and he cnltivated a friendly in- 
tercours(‘ with An hytJis and the Pytliagoreans of 
iMagna (Jraecia. (Pint. 18-‘20; Diog. Lai rt, 

iii. ‘21, ‘28; Aelian, V,1L iv. 18, vii. 17; P.sen<l.- 
JMat. Epht. G.) Much doubt indeed attaches to 
Jill the stories rehited by PlntJireh and other l.ite 
writers concerning the intercourse of Plato with 
Dionysius, hut they can hardly hav'c been altoge¬ 
ther destitute of foundation. 

Dionysius was absent from Syrjieuse at the time 
that Dion huided in Sicily : tin* news of that eviMit 
and of the siiddiui defection of the Syrjicusjins 
reached him at Uaiiloidji, and he instantly returned 
to Synicuse, where tlie citadel still held out for 
him. But his attempts jit TH'gotiiition having prov¬ 
ed abortive, the .sallii's of his troops hJiving been iv- 
jnilsed, and the llivt which Philistiis had brought 
to In's succour having bi'eii defeated, lii^ despaired 
of success, and sailed away to Italy with his most 
valiijilile property, leaving the citadel of Syracuse 
in charge of Ills son, Apollocriites, ji. c. 8,5(>. (Diod. 
xvi, 11 —18, IG, 17; Plot. />io//, *2G—8)7.) 

Dionysius now repaired to Locri, the native city 
of his mother, Doris, where lie was rcci'ivi'd in the 
most friendly manner by the inhabitants—a confi¬ 
dence of whidi he availed himself to occupy the 
citadel with an armed force, ami thus to estJiblish 
himself as tyrant of the city. 'IMiis ]M)sitiiui he 
continued to hold for several years, during which 
period he is said to have treated the inhahitjiuts 
witli the utmost eruidty, jit the same time that ht^ 
indulged in tlie most extravjigaiit licentiousness. 
(.Iiistia, xxi. *2, 8 ; Cleiirch. a]t. Athrn. xii. p. .541 ; 
Strab. vi. p.'2.59; Aristot. J*ol. v. 7.) Mi'iinwliile 
the revolutions which had taken placi' at Synicuse 
seem to have prepared the way for his return. 
MMie history of these is very imperfectly known to 
ns : but, after the death of Dion, one tyrant fol¬ 
lowed another with great rapidiU*. Ualli})pus, tlie 
murderer of Dion, was in his turn driien from the 
city by Hipparimis (son of the elder Dionysius liy 
Aristomache, and therefore nephew of Dion), who 
rt'igned but two ycjirs : anutlier of Dion’s nephews. 
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Nysapufi, sailiRoqtiontly olitaiticd th« supreme power, 
aud was in possession of it when Dionysius pre- 
P(nited himself before Syracuse with a fleet, and 
became master of tlie city by tr(!acher 3 \ Accord¬ 
ing to Plutarch, this took place in the tenth year 
after his expulsion, n. c. (Diod. xvi. 31, 

3(); Justin, xxi. 3; A then. xi. p. 508; Pint. 
TimoL 1.) The Locrians meanwhile took advan¬ 
tage of his absence tt) revolt against him : they 
drove out t}»e garrison which he liad left, and 
wreakcid tlndr vengiiance in the most cruel manner 
on his wife and daughters. (Strab. vi. p.Jbfl; Cle- 
arch. ap. Aiken, xii. p. 541.) Dion^ysius was not 
however able to n^establish himself firmly in his 
fonner power. Most of the other cities <if b^icily 
laid shaken off the yoke of tSyraense, and AV(*j-e 
governed severally by petty tyrants: one of th<*se, 
ilieetas, who had established hirasrdf at Leontini, 
ad’orded a rallying point to the disaffected Sj'ra- 
cusaiis, with whom he joined in making war on 
Dionysius, and succeeded in gaining possession of 
the greater part of the city, and blockading tln^ 
tyrant anew in the fortress on the island. Tt was 
in this state of tilings that Timoleon arrived in 
Sieily. His arms weir not indiiod directed in the 
first instance against Dionysius, Imt against Iliee¬ 
tas and his Cartliaginian allies; but his rapid suc¬ 
cesses and the genej’id respect cntm'tained f<»r his 
character iminced Dionysius, who was still block¬ 
aded in the citadel, and ajipears to have abandoned 
all hope of idtiinate succi'ss, to treat with him ni- 
ther than tlie opposite party. He acconlingly sur- 
nmdered the fortress of Ortygia into the hands of I 
Timoleon, on condition of being allowed to dejiart 
in safety to ("orinth, n. n. 348, (Diod. xvi. ()5-7d; 
J’iut. '/Vmo/. 8—13.) Here lie si>ent tin* remaiiuhT 
of his life in a private condition, and is said to 
have* I'roquented low company, and sunk gradually 
into a very degraded and abject sUite. According 
to home writers, he was reduced to support himsidf 
by keeping a school ; others say, that he becann^ 
one of the attendants on the rites of Cybele, a set 
of mendicant priests of the lowest class. His weak 
aud voluptuous character rendiT these stories by 
no means improbable, although it seems certain 
that ln! was in the first instance allowed to take 
with him a considerable jiortion of his wealth, aud 
must have occupied an bonourablt* position, jis we 
find liim admitted to familiar intercourse with Phi¬ 
lip of Macedon. Some anecdotes are preserved of 
him that indicate a ready wit and considm-abh; 
slirewdness of observation. (Plat. Timol. M, 15; 
Justin, xxi. 5; Clearch. ap. Aiken, xii. p. 541 : 
A(‘lian, V. H. vi. 1*J; Cic. Tusc. iii. 12.) 

Tliere are no antlientic coins of eitlier of the 
two Dionysii; {irobabl}’^ the republican foniis wen? 
still so far retained, notwithstanding their virtual 
d<!spotism, that all coins struck under their rule 
bore the name of the city^ only. According to 
Muller (Arcktiol. d. Kmisl. p. 128), the splendid 
silver coins, of the weight of tim dmchnis, coin- 
nxonly known as Syracusan medallions, belong for 



the most part to tlie period of their two reigns. 
Certain Punic coins, one of which is represented 
in the annexed cut, ai’c commonly' ascribed to tlio 
younger Dionv'sius, but only on the authority' of 
(joltzius (a noted falsifier of coins and their in¬ 
scriptions), who has published a similar coin with 
the.name A10NT2I0T. [K. II. 11.] 

DIONY'SIUS, PAPI'PIUS, praefectns an- 
nonac under Commodns. Having procured by his 
intrigues the destruction of the favourite Cleander 
[Clkandkk], he hirnsidf soon after fell a victim 
to the cruelty of the tyrant. (Dion (’ass, Ixxii, 
13,14.) [W. K. l 

DIONY'SIUS ( Aioeyo-jos ), literary. The 
number of persons of this name in the history of 
Creek litenitiire i.s very great. Menrsiiis wa.s the 
finst that colh'cted a list of them and added some 
account of each (Gronov. Thesanr. Ani. (h’aee. x. 
p. 577, Ac.); his list has been still further in- 
creasiid by lonsius {flisl. I'kUos. iSrript. iii. (», 
p. 42, iSrc ), and by Pabricins (!r. iv. p,4()5), 

so that at present upwards of oiu' hundred iiersons 
of the name of Dionysius are known, I'lie list 
given by Saidas is full of tin? utmost confusinu. 
The following list contains all, Avith the exn’ption 
of those mentioned in an isolated passage nuTiily'. 

1. Akmus Dionysius, a Greek rhetorieiau of 

Halicarnassus, who lived in the time of the em- 
piM'or Hadrian. Tie was a veiy skilful musician, 
and wrote several woi'ks on music and its history'. 
(Said. s. Amrmnov.) It is cmmnonly suppose<l 
that he was a di'scondant of the (‘Ider Dionysius of 
Halicaniassus, the author of the Koman Areliaeo- 
logy. llespecting his life nothing further is known. 
'I'lie following works, whieh an* now lost, an* attri- 
hiited to him by^ tlu* aneieiits : ]. A Dictionary of 
Attic words (’ATTtKct Sedpara) in live books, dedi¬ 
cated to one Scymnus. Photius (/fild. C’od. 152) 
speaks in high terms of its usefulness, and states, 
that Aelius Diony'siiis himself made two editions 
of it, the second of which was a gri'at iinprov<mi(>nt 
upon the first. ll()th editions appear to liave ex¬ 
isted in the time of Plioiius. It seems to IniA'c 
been ow'ing to this Avork that Aelins Dionysius 
AA'as called sometimes by tlie surname r»f Atticista. 
Meursius was of opinion that our DifuiysiuH was 
tli(‘ author of the Avork ircpl anXlruv pripdruv koI 
fynXivopivuv Avliieh Avas published by 

Aldus Mamitius (Venice, 141)h‘) in tlie volume en¬ 
titled “llorti Adonidis;” but there is no evidence 
for this suppositiim. (Com]). Schol. Venet. ad Itiuil, 
XV. 705; Villoison, rrotepom. ad I tom. Jl. ji. xxix.) 
2. A history t)f Music (poufri'CTj la-ropiu) in 3l> 
book.s, Avith accounts of citbaroedi, auletae, and 
j>oets of all kinds. (Suid./. c.) 3. *Pv6piKci vtrop- 

Kff/uaTa, in 24 books. (S(dd. /. c.) 4. MovtriKrjv -rrai- 
Scia tj 5iaTpi§ai, in 22 books. (Suid. 1. r.) 5. A 

work in five books on Avhat TMato had said about 
music in his iroAirela. (Suid. /. c.; Tiudoc. p. 131.) 

2. Bishop of Alexandkia, Avas probably a 
native of the .sjime city, lie Avas boru of pagan 
parents, who were persons of rank and influence. 
He studied tlm doctrim'S of tlie various philoso¬ 
phical sects, and this led him at last to embrace 
Christianity. Origen, Avho was one of his teachers, 
had probably great influence upon tliis step of his 
pupil. After having biien a presbyter for some 
time, he succeeded, about a. d. 232, Jleraclas us 
the head of the theological school at Alexandria, 
and afttir the death of Heraclas, who had been 
raised to the bishopric of Alexandria, Dionysius 
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succeeded him in the see, a. d. 247. During tho 
ppr«oc>ition of the Christians by Deeius, Dionysius 
was seized by the soldi(M-s and carried to Tuposiris, 
a small town b(?twe(in Alexandria and Canopus, 
probably with a view of putting him to death there, 
lint he escaped from captivity in a manner which 
he himself d(*scribe.s very minutely {up. Knseh. 
Hist. KvcL vi. 40). He had, however, to suffer 
still more wwerely in A. u. 2.57, during the perse¬ 
cution which the imipi'mr Valerian instituted 
against the Christians. Dionysius madi^ an open 
confession of his faith before the emperor’s praefeefc 
Aeinilianus, and was exiled in consequence to 
Cephro, a desert district of Libya, whither he was 
coinpellc‘d to pidciM'd forthwith, although he was 
severely ill at the time. Aftew an exile of three 
years, an edict of (jalliemis in favour of the {3iris- 
tians enabh'd him to return to Alexandria, where 
lomceldrlh In* was extremely zealous in combating 
lieretical ojanions. In his attacks against Sabelliiis 
lie was carried so far by liis zeal, that he uttered 
things which wei-e tlieniselv(>s incompatible witli 
the orthodox faith ; hut when he was taken to ;«•- 
count hy Dionysius, l)islio}i of ILutk*, who convoki'd 
a synod for the ])urpose, he readily owned that he 
bad {u;tecl raslily and inconsiderately. In a. i». 2().5 
he was invited to a synod at Antioch, to dispute 
with Pa 111 us of Samosata, but being prevented from 
going tliither by old age and infirmity, he wrote a 
letter to the synod on the siihjeet of the eontro- 
versy to be discussed, and soon after, in the same 
y<*ar, he died, afU'r having occupied the see of 
Alexandria for a period ol’ seventeen years. Tlie 
church of Itouu* regards Dionysius ns a saint, and 
celebrates lii.s memory on the Ibth of Oclobi'r. 
We learn from lOpiphain's {J/aircs. that at 
Alexandria a church was dedicated to him. Dio¬ 
nysius wrote a considerable number of theological 
works, consisting partly of treatises and jiartly of 
epistles addn'ssed to tin: heads of churches and to 
eomnuniities, but all that is left us of them consists 
of fragments pres<*rve(l in Kusebius and others. 
A complete list of his works is given by t'ave, 
from which we mention only the most iinjtort 
ant. 1. On I’roinises, in two books, was di¬ 
rected against Nepos, and two consideralde frag¬ 
ments ol it are still extant. (Kuseb. If. K, iii. 
2}*, vii. 24.j 2. A work addressed to 1 Dionysius, 
liishop of Home, in four books or epistles, against 
Sabelliiis. Dionysius here excused the hasty 
assertions of w'liicb be himself liad been guilty in 
attacking Sabellins. A great number of fragments 
and extracts of it are preserved in the writings of 
Athanasius and Ikisilius. li. A work address(*d 
to Timotheus, “ On Nature,” of which cxtnuits 
are preserved in Kusebius. {Praep. Eranp. xiv. 
23, 27.) Of bis Epistles also numerous fmgnients 
are extant in the works o+' Eusebius. All that is 
extant of Dionysius, is collected in (irallamU’s BUA. 
Ettir. iii. p. 4H1, iSi,c., ami in the separate collect’on 
by Simon de Magistris, Rome, 17y(>, fol. (Cave, 
lIi$L Lit. i. p. «5tc.) 

3. Of Alexandria, a son of Glaucus, a Greek 
grammarian, who flourished from the time of Nero 
to tliat of Trajan, lie was secretary and librarian 
to the cnipiTors in whose reign he lived, and was 
also enijiloyed in embassies. He was the teacher 
of the grammarian Parthenius, and a pupil of the 
philosopher Cdiaercmon, whom he also succeeded 
at Alexandria. (Athen. xi. p. 501 ; Suid. s. v. 
Ckiovvaios ; Eudoc. p. 133.) | 
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4. Of Antioch, a sophist, wlio seems to have 
been a Cliristian, and to be the same person as the 
one to whom the nineteenth letter of Aeneas of 
Gaza is addressed. He himself is tlio reputed 
author of 4() letters, wliich are still extant. A 
Latin version of them was first printed by G. 
Cognatiis, in his “ Epistolae Laconicae,” llasel, 
1554, 12mo., and afterwards in .1. Ruchler’s 
“ Thesaurus Epist. Tiacon.,” lOOfl, 12ino. The 
Greek original was first edited by 11. Ste[>hens, in 
his Collection of Greek lilpistles, Paris, 1577, 8vo. 
Meursius is inclined to attribute thc'se Ejiistles to 
Dionysius of JMiletus, witliout, however, assigning 
any reason for it. 

ft. Surnained Akeiotaoeita, an Athenian, who 
is called b)' Suidas a most eminent man, wlio rose 
to the height of Greek erudition. He is said to 
have first studied at Athens, and afterwards at 
Heliopolis in Egypt. When he observed in Egypt 
tlie eclipse of the snn, ivliich occurred during the 
crucifixion of .lesus Clirist, he i.s said to have ex¬ 
claimed, “ either God himself is suffering, or he 
sympatliises with some one who is suffering.” On 
his return to Atln'iis he was made one of the 
council of the Areiojiagns, wdience he derives liis 
surname. About a. d. 50, when St. Paul preached 
at Athens, Dionysius became a Christian {IV/c 
Arts., xvii. 34), ami it is said that ho was not only 
the first bishop of Atlu'iis, hut that he was installed 
in that ofliee by St. Paul himself. (Eus(*h. [f. E, 
iii. 4, iv. 23; Suidas.) He is further said to have 
died the deatli of a martyr under most cruel tor¬ 
tures. Whether 1 )iony8iu8 Areiojiagoita ever wrote 
anything, is highly uncertain; but there exists 
under his imme a number of works of a niystico- 
(’hristian nature, which contain amjile evidence 
that they are the productions of some Neo- 
Platonist, and can scarcely have hi'on written 
hi'fore the fifth or sixth century of our era. With¬ 
out entering njion any dc'tail about those works, 
wliich would he out of place licre, we noi'd only 
remark, that they exercised a very great in¬ 
fluence upon the formation and development of 
(3iristianity in the middle ages. At the time of 
the Carlovingian emperors, tliose works were in¬ 
troduced into western Europe in a Latin transla¬ 
tion made by Scotus Erigeim, and gave the first 
impulse to that mystic and scholastic tlieology 
which afterwards maintained its(*lf for centuries. 
(Fabric. IVM. (ir, vii. p. 7, &c. ; RXIir, Gesch. der 
Jiom. Lit. im Karolinp. ZrHullor, § 137.) 

(». A son of Arkiuh, the teacher and friend of 
Augustus, who also jirofited hy liis intercourse 
with tlic sons of Areius, Dionysius, and Nicanor. 
(Sueton. Adp. 39; comp. Areius.) 

7. Siirnamod Asualaphus, seems to have 
written an I'xegesis of the 'J'heodoris, a melic poem 
on Enis. (Etym. M. s. v. Aiovvaios ; Athen. xi. 
p. 475.) 

3. Of Argos, scorns to have been an historian, 
as he is quoted hy Clemens of Alexandria, {Strom. 
i. p, 139) respecting the time at which Troy was 
taken. (Comp. Scliol. <if/. Nem. ii. 1.) 

9. Of Athens, is quf>t(‘d hy the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 27.9) as the author of a 
work entitled /finjrreis, that is, on conception or 
birth, which is also mentioned in the Istyinologicum 
Magnum {s. v. UpoiKouvria^os)^ where, however, the 
reading KryKrtcriv should he corrected into /curfiretnp, 
and nut into KTia-foriv^ as Sylhurg proposes. 

10. A freedman of Atticus, whose full name 
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therpforo was T. Pomponius Dionysius. Both 
Cicero and Attious were very much attached to 
him. (Cic. ad Att. iv. H, 11, 13, i!i.) 

11. A native of Bitiiynia, a dialectic or Mega- 
ric philosopher, who was the teacher of Theodorus 
the atheist. (Str.ab. xii. p. J)6C; Diog. Laert ii. 
98 .) 

12. Of Byzantium, appears to have lived before 
the time of the emperor Sevoms, tliat is, before 
A. D. 197, and is moiitioued bj' Stephanus of Bj’- 
zantium (.s. v. XpuaoTroMs) and Suidas as tlu* 
author of an dpairAovs Bornrdpov. Suidas further 
calls him an epic poet, and states that he also wrote 
on tln^ S]>(‘cies ol’ poetry called dprjpoi. Some writers 
have believed that our Dionysius of Byzantium is 
the same as the one wlmse 1‘eriegesis is still extant, 
but this opinion is without foundation, and based 
Old}’ on tlie. opinion of Suidas. The dmirAous 
Bofnrdpou seems to liave existed coniplete down to 
the Ifith century, for P. (Jyllins in his work on 
the 'I’liraciau Bosporus gava^ a considerable portion 
of it in a Latin translation. C. .1. Vossius ob¬ 
tained a copy of a I'ragment of it, Avhicli bis son 
Isaac had lak(m at Florence, and that fmgment, j 
wliich is now the imly iiart of tbe Anaplus known 
to us, is printed in Du (Range’s (.ondattiinojHtUs 
('hristkwa^ in lludson'’s (Ji‘(>(/r. Minur. vol. iii., 
and in Fabricius, lilhL LV. iv. p. (>(>4, note 1. 
(Comp. Be.rnhurdy in liis edition of JJkmifs. Perky. 
p. 4.92.) 

13. J)ioNYsius C.vssius. [Cassius, p. (J20\] 

14. Dionysius Cato. [Cato, p. h‘34.1 

15. Of Chaujs, a Creek historian, wlio lived 
before the (Hiristian era. He wrote a work on 
the foundation of towns (/crlo-eiv) in live book.s, 
which is fr(!<(U(*utly referred to by the Jincicnts. 
A considerable number of fragments of the work 
have thus been prciserved, but its author is other¬ 
wise unknown. (Marcian. Ileracl. Peripl. p. 5; 
Siiid. s. V. XahKioiKT) ; IIarj)Ocrat. s. r. 'Hipaicrria 
and ‘Hpaiop rtixos ; Schol. ad Apallau.lilnul. i. 

1024, iv. 204, of/yf cts/o/j/z, 397 ; Dionys. JJuI. 
A. Ji. i. 72 ; Strab. xii. p. .OOO ; Pint. <lr. Maliyu. 
Herod. 22 ; Scymnus, 115; Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 
p. 144; Zenob. Vroxrrb. v. (14; Apostol. xviii. 
25 ; Piiotins, .v. ot. Ilpa^zSl/cTj, TeA^uarers ; Eudoc. 
p. 4:18.) 

1 (). Siimamed CiiALcirs (<5 XaAwous), an ancient 
Attic ])oet jind orator, who derived his surname 
from his having advised the Athenians to coin 
brass money for tin; purpose of facilitating traffic. 
(Athen. XV. p. (>(I9.) Of his oratoiy we know 
nothing ; but liis poems, chiefly elegies, ai*e often 
refiMTed to and quoted. (I’iut. AVc. 5; Aristot. 
Rhel. iii. 2; Atlum. xv. pp. U()8, 702, x, p. 44.3, 
xiii. p. ()02.; 'J'he fragimmts extant refer chiefly 
to sym})osiac subjects. Aristotle censures him fur 
his bad metaphors, and in the fragments cxUint we 
still perceive a great fondness of raising the im- 
poruiuce of common things by means of far-fetched 
images and allegories. I’lie time at which he lived 
is accurately determined by the statcimmt of 
Plutarch, that Nicias had in his house a highly 
accomplished man of the name of llieron, wlio 
gave liimself out to be a son of Dioiiysnis Chalcus, 
the leader of the Attic colony to Thurii in Italy, 
which was founded in n. c. 444. (Comp, l^hot. 
s. V. &ovpiofidpr€is^ where we have probably to 
read instead of It is true, that 

other writers mention different persons as the 
leaders of that colony to Thurii, but Dionysius may 
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certainly have been one of thmn. (Osann, Bntrdye. 
z. Grkeh. u. Horn.. Lit. i. p. 7.9, &(‘.; ^V(‘leker, in 
the liJuHu. JSfus. for 1830, p. 440, Ac. ; Bergk, 
Poet. Lyr. Grave, p. 432, &c., where the fnigments 
of Dionysius are collected.) 

17 . Of Chahax, in Susiann on the Arabian gulf, 
lived in the time of Augustus, vvlio sent him to 
the cast tliat he might record all the exploits of his 
grandson on his Parthian and Arabian expedition. 
(Plin. II. N. vi. 31.) 

18. A slave of (ht^Kiio, and a person of con- 
sidenible liteniry attain rat'nts, for which reason 
Cicero emplo 3 'ed him to instruct his son Marcus, 
and was greatly attached to him. Cicero praises 
him in several passages for his attimhment, h'ai ii- 
iiig, and honesty, and appears to liave rewarded 
his virtues by emancipating l)im. At a hitzT 
period, however, he complains of his want of grati¬ 
tude, and at last ho felt obliged to dismiss him, 
though lie very much regretted tin; Joss of so able 
a tz'acher. Sulisoquently, however, th(^ parties be¬ 
came reconciled. (Cic. ad Alt. iv. 15, 17, 18, v. 
3, ix. .3, 12, 15, vi. 1, 2, vii. .3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 18, 
2(), viii. 4, 5, JO, x. 2, xiii. 2, 33, ad I'am. xii. 
24, 30.) A son of tliis Dionysius is mentioned by 
Seneca, {('ontrov. i. 4.) 

1.9. A slave of I’luKJio, who employed him as 
reader and lilmirian ; but Dionysius robbed liis 
nmster of several books, and tlum escaped to Illy- 
rieum. {(’ic. ad Alt. ix. 3, ad Fam. v. 9, 10,11, 
13, xiii. 77 .) 

20. Of Colophon, forged conjointly witli Zo- 
p 3 ’ruH some works which tiny pulziislied under 
the name of Menippns, the Cynic. (Diog. laiert. 
vi. 100; Schol. ad Aris/op/t. Av. 1299.) 

21. (.)f CfUiiNTH, an epic poet, who wrote some 
metrical works, such as Advice for Jjife (uTrizOijdat), 
on t'auses (ttlria; Suid. .s. r. Aiopvmus; Pint. A mat. 
17), and Meteorologies In pro.szi Iuj wf(»te a 
coinmentJiry on IIe.siod. Suidas also mentions a 
periegesis of the earth, but this is in all izrobability 
the prodnetion of a dill'erent person, Dionysius Pe- 
riegetes. (Eudoc. p. 1 32.) yoiiie also Izelic've that 
he was the author of a metrical work, AiOikci, wiiich 
was likewise the work of a dilfci’ent person. (Pxim- 
bardy^, in bis edit, of DkmyH. JUrky. p. 492, Sc.) 

22. Bishoj) of Corinth in tluj latter half of the 

second century after Christ, distinguished himself 
among the prelates of his time by his piet}", l)is 
elo<iuence, and the holiness of his life. IIti not 
only watclied with the greatest care over liis ow'u 
diocese, but shewed a deej) interest in the wellare 
of other comninnities and provinces, to which iio 
addressed admonitory epistles, lie died the death 
of a martyr, about a. d. 178. None of his nume¬ 
rous epistles is now extant, but a list of them is 
preserved in Phisebius (7/. E. iv. 23) and Hiero¬ 
nymus (de Script. 27), and a few fragments of 
them are extant in Eusebius (ii. 25, iv. 23). 1 n 

one of them Dionysius complains that during bis 
lifetime some of his episthis had been interpolated 
by heretics for the purjiose of supporting their own 
views. (Cave, 11 kt. Lit. i. p. 44.) 

23. An Epicurean philosopher, who succeeded 
I*<ilystratus as tlie liead of the Epicurean school at 
Athens. He himself was succeeded by Basilides, 
and must therefore have lived about b. c. 2(10. 
(Diog. Laert. x. 25.) Bruckcr confounds him with 
the iStoic Bunuuned 6 p(Ta04/jLiPos, who afterwards 

, abandoned the Stoics and went over to the C'yre- 
1 naics, (Diog. Laert. vii. 4.) 
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■24. A Greek (jrammauian, who instructed 
Plato when a boy in the elements of grammar. 
(Diog. lijiert. iii. H ; Appulcius, JhniuHit. Plat. i. 
‘2 ; Olympiod. I'zY. PUd. p. (5, ed. Fischer.) 1I<! is 
])rohaljly the same person as the Dionysius wdio is 
mentioned in the beginning of Plato’s disilogue 
*Epa(rrai, 

25. Of IIALK’AUNASsrs, the most celebrated 
among the ancient writers of the name of Dhmy- 
sius. lie was tlie son of one Alexander of IJali- 
carnassns, and was born, according to the calcula¬ 
tion of Dodwell, between n. <. 7fi and 54. Strabo 
(xiv. p. (i5fi) calls him his own contemporary, llis 
death took place soon after n. c. 7, the year in 
which he conipleU'd and ])nlilished his great work 
on the history of Jiome. l{(*specting his parents 
and education we know nothing, nor any thing 
about his position in his native place before he 
emigrat(‘d to Koine; though some have inferred 
from his work on rhiitoric, that he enjoyed a gretit 
niputation at Halicarnassus. All that we know 
for certain is, tlie information W'hich he himself 
gives us in the introduction to his history of 
Home (i. 7), and a. lew more, jiarticulars which 
w<! may glean from Ids other works. Accord¬ 
ing to his own accimnt, he went to Italy iin- 
inediab'ly aft<T the termination of the civil wars, 
alxmt the middle of 01. Id7, that is, b. c. 21). 
Jlmiceforth he remained at Rome, and the twenty- 
two years whieh folh*wed his arrival at Koine 
were mainly spent by idm in nmking himsidf ac- 
<|nainted with the Latin language and litemture, 
and in colleetiiig inaierials for Ids great work 
on Roman history, eallcd Archaeologiju W'e 
may sissuine that, like other rlictoricians of the 
tiiiui, he had comnieiiccil his car«‘er as a t(‘5udier 
of rlietoric at Jlulicarnassns; a.ml his works b<-ar 
strong 1‘vidciice of his having been similarly 
occnpieil at Koine. (/Jr I’erh. 20, /{Itrltir. 

10.) 'I'here he lived on terms of friemlship with 
many distinguished num, such as Q. Aelims 'J'u- 
bcro, and the rlietorician Cnecilins; and it is not 
iinprobalile tliat lie may have rectdved tlie Konian 
franchise, hut his Konian name is not mentiom*d 
anywln'ic. Kespecling the little we know about 
Dionysius, sc<^ F. hlalthUi, dr /)ioi///snf Jltdir.., 
AN'ittenberg, 1770, 4to.; Dodwell, (/c^lc/<f<c 
ill Keiske’s edition of Dionysius, \ol. i. p. xlvi. Ac.; 
and iiioiv especially J. Weismann, dr iJiinitfyii 
llalir, rt S'rijd.., Kiiitelii, D>.’57, 4to., and 
Kiisse, dr Pioin/s. JJal. I da rt Jiujrina., Kerlin, 
IIML-Ito. 

All the works of Dionysius, some of which are 
coinph'tely lost, must lie ilivided into two classes: 
tln‘ iirsl contains his rhetorical and critical treatises, 
all of which jirobahly belong to an earlier period of 
Ids life—}>erhaj)s to tlie lirst years of his residence 
at Koine—than his historical works, which consti¬ 
tute the second class. 

a. J/hr.toriral and (^ritmd Wurhs. — All the pro¬ 
ductions of this class shew that Dionysius was not 
only a rhetorician of the first order, but also a most 
excellent critic in tlie highest and best sense of the 
term. They abound in the most exipiisite remarks 
nnd criticisms on the works of the classical w'riters 
of (Jreece, although, at the same time, they are not 
without their faults, among which we may notice 
Ids hypercritical severity. Rut we have to ivmem- 
ber that they were the productions tif an early age, 
in which the want of a sound philosophy timl of a 
coniprehcnaivo kjiowledge, nnd a partiality fur or 
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against certain writers led liiin to express opinions 
Avhich at a maturer age he undoubtedly regretted. 
Still, however this may be, he always evinces a 
well-founded cnntenijit for the shallow so^ihistric's 
of ordinary rhetoricians, tuid strives instead to 
make rhetoric something practically useful, and 
by his criticisms to contrihnte towards elevating 
and ennobling the minds oi‘ his readers. The fol¬ 
lowing w'orks of this class ure still extant: 1. Tex»'»j 
pTjTopiKr;, addressc'd to one Felieerates. Tin; pre¬ 
sent condition of this work is by no means calcu¬ 
lated to give us a correct idea of his nierlls and of 
his views on the subject of rhetoric. It consists 
of twelve, or according to another division, of ele¬ 
ven chapters, which have no internal connexion 
wliatever, and have the appearance of being put 
bigether nierel}^ by accidc'ut. The treatise is there¬ 
fore generally looked upon as a collection of rh(;to- 
rical essays by different authors, some of which 
are genuine productions of Dionj'sius, who is ex¬ 
pressly stilted by Quintilian (iii. 1. § 1(1) to have 
writt«;n a manual of rlietoric. Schott, the last 
lejirned editor of this work, divides it into four 
sections. (4iap. 1 to 7, with the exclusion of the 
()th, which is (-.(‘rtaiuly spurious, may he entitled 
irepl iravTjyvpiicciv, and contains some incoherent 
comments upon (‘pideictic oratory, which are any¬ 
thing but in accordance with tin; know'ii views of 
Diony.siuH as develojied in other treatises ; in addi¬ 
tion to which, Nicostratus, a rhetorician of the age 
of Aelius Aristeides, is mentioned in chaj). 2. Chap¬ 
ters b and f), Trepl 6<rxr?|UaTnr/,teV«e, treat on tlie 
sani(‘ subject, and chap, b may he the production 
of Dionysius; whereas the .0th certainly belongs to 
a late rhetorician. Chapter 10, irepl ruv iv ptAe- 
Ttttv vATfixixfKovjxc-vwv. is a very valuable; tr(;atise, 
and probably tlie work of Dionysias. The lltli 
chajiter is only a further de'vclojmu'iit of the lOth, 
just as the .‘)th chapter is of tiu' blh, I'he tp'xxtj 
pVTopiKT^ is edited separati'ly with very valuable 
jirolegomena and notes by II. A. Schott, licipzig, 

] bO I, bve». 2. Ilegl frvi'O^trcws ovoparuv., jid- 
dressi’d to Rufus Melitiiis, the son of a friend of 
Dionysius, w'as probably w ritten in the first year 
or y<‘ars of his residence tit Koim*, and at all events 
pn'vious to any of the other works still extant. It 
is, however, notwithstanding this, one of high ex¬ 
cellence. In it the author treats of oratorical jiowor, 
and on the combination of words according to 
the diifenmt sjm‘cu;s and styles of oratory. Tliere 
are twm very good separate editions of this tn'atisi;, 
on(‘ by G. 11. Schaefer (Leipzig, IbOf), bvo), and 
the otiier by F. Gbller (.lena, lbl5, bvo), in which 
the text is coiisideraljly improved fr<»m MSS. 
5. Ilepi addressed to a Greek of the 

name of D»>inetrius. Its projier title appears to 
have been v-noiJLVif)ixarifrfio\ Trt-pl rijs /xi,urf(Teu?s. 

(Dioiiys. «/«(/. dr Tl/urptl. 1, Kpist. ml Pomp, b.) 
’J'he work as a whole is lost, and what ive possess 
under the title of twv dpxo-'ioau KpiaLS is probably 
nothing but a sort of epitome containing charac¬ 
teristics of poets, from Jitimer dow'n to FiUripides, 
<if some historians, such as Herodotus, Thucy¬ 
dides, Philistus, Xemijjhon, and Tlieopoinpus, 
and lastly, of some philosophers and orators. 'J’his 
epitome is printed separately in Frotscher’s edi¬ 
tion of the tenth book of Quintilian (Leipzig, 
lb2(), p. 271, Ac.), w’ho mainly follows the 
opinions of Dionysius. 4. FlepI ruv dpxoiuv 
pwv VTropvrtnaTKTpoi, addressed to Ammaeus, con¬ 
tains criticisms on the most eminent Greek orators 
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and historians, and tlie author points out tlieir ex¬ 
cellences as well as their defects, with a view to 
promote a wise imitation of the classic models, and 
thus to preserve a pure taste in those branches of 
literature. The work originally consisted of six 
wxtions, of which we now possess only the first 
three, on Lysias, Isocrates, and Isaeus. The other 
sections treated of Demosthenes, Uyperides, and 
Aeschines; but we have only the first part of the 
fourth section, which treats of the omtorical power 
ol Demosthenes, and his superiority over other 
orators^ This part is known under the title irept 
AemiKijs Ariiuoa-devoos 8eii/oTijT«s, which has be¬ 
come current even- since the time of Sylburg, though 
it is not found in any MS. The beginning of 
the treatise is mutilaU'd, and the concluding part 
of it is entirely wanting. Whether Dionysius 
actually wrote on Uyperides and Ai'schines, is not 
known; for in these, us in other instances, he may 
liiive intt'iided and promised to write what he could 
Jiot al'ti'rwards fulfil either from want of leisure or 
inclination. There is a very excell«*nt (lermaii 
translation of the part relating to Demosthenes, 
with a valuable dissertation on Dionysius as an 
aesthetic critic, by A. (J. Decker. (Wolfenbiittel 
and Leipzig, IfrJD, llvo.) .5. A treatise addressed 
to Aninia<‘us, entitled 'ETriffroAri irpds 'Afifiaiov 
TrpojTrj, which title, however, does not occur in 
MSS., and inst<uul of ttpwtt] it ought to be called 
eirto-ToA?) Sevrepa. This treatise or oj)iKlle, in 
wiiich tln^autlmr sliews that most of the orations of 
Demostheiu's had been delivered before Aristotle 
wrot(> his Rhetoric, and that consccjuently Demos¬ 
thenes had derived no instruction from Aristotle, is 
of great important^! for the liistory and critieisin of 
the works of Demostheiu's. (i. ’EtticttoA?) irpos 
lVa?or nojUTrtjiVji', was written by Dionysius with 
a \u'.w to justify the unfavourable opinion which 
h(i had expresse(i upon Plato, and which I’oinpeius 
had censured. I'he latter part of this treatise is 
much mutilated, and did not perhaps originally 
belong to it. S<‘e Vitus Jjoers, fte Dionys. Hal. 
jadlvia (If, Plaianis onitiuuc ft (icucrc diccitdi., Treves, 
JIMO, 4to. 7. Tlepl rod (r)ouKu5iS(iv ^apaK^i/pos 
tea. Ttoie AotTToij/ rov avyypac^doas iSiwimdTwi'., was 
written by Dionysius at the reejuest of his friend 
(,). Aeliiis I’libiTo, lor the j)ur])o,se of explaining 
more minutely what he had written on Tlnicydide.s. 
As Dionysius in this work looks at the great his¬ 
torian from liis rhetorical point of view, his judg¬ 
ment is often unjust and incorrect, b. Ilepl rduv 
Tou &ovKvSiSuv idiupdrui'., is addressed to Aiu- 
inaeus. 'J’lie last thre.»? treatises are priiiUal in a 
viM-y good edition by C. (1. Kriiger under the title 
lUonysu /fisiun'iHiraphifa^ i. f. iLjusfolar. ud (Jv. 

Q. Ad. J'ulj(>r. ct Amniofum., Halle, 

Jlvo, I'lie last of the WTitings of this class still 
extant is—.0. '‘‘I'y''iduabie treatise on 

the lif(5 and orations of Deiiiarchus. Desides these 
works Dionysius himself mentions some others, 
a few of which are lost, while oti\ers were perhajis 
never written ; though at the time he mentioned 
them, Dionysius undoubtedly intended to compose 
them. Among the former wa; may mention xopaKTij- 
pes Tuy dppovicvv (Dionys. de Campos. Verb. 11), of 
which a few fnigments are still extant, and Wpaypa- 
T6to virtp rijs voMtik^s <pi\o(ro<pias irpos rovs Ka- 
rarp^Xovras avTijs dSiKus. ( Dionys. Jud. de Thucyd. 
2.) A few other works, such as “on the orations 
unjustly attributed to Lysias” {Lys. 14), “ on the 
tropical expressions in Plato and Demosthenes” 
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{/Jem. 32), and irepl rijs lK\oyijs rcou dvopdrwv 
{de Comp. Verb, 1), were probably never written, 
as no ancient writer besides Dionysius himself 
makes any mention of them. The work irtpl ippp- 
Vilas, which is cxtJint under the name of Demetrius 
Phalcreus, is attributed by some to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus; but there is no evidence for this 
hypothesis, any more than tlu-re is for ascribing 
to him the ^ios 'Opi^pov which is printed in Gale’s 
Opusculu Mylholoi/ica. 

b. Jlhitorieal Works .— In this class of compositions, 
to wdiich Dionysius appears to have devoted his later 
years, he was less successful than in his critical and 
rhetorical essays, inasmuch as we everywhere find 
the rhetorician gaining the ascendancy over the his¬ 
torian. The following historical works of liis are 
known : 1. Xpovoi or xpoviKd. (C!Iem. Alex. A’/row/. 

1. p. 320; Suid. s.v. Aiovvaios; Dionys. A. It. i. 74.) 

Tl)is work, which is lost, probably contained chn)- 
nological investigations, though not coneerning 
Roman history. JMiorins {Itihl. (’od. 04) mentions 
an abridgmentin live books, and Ste])ha- 
mis of Dvzantmrn (.s. vi\ ''Aphaia and Ko/uaAAa) 
(piotcs the siime under the name of iTTiTopi^. Tliis 
aluidginent, in all ju-obalnlity of the was 

undoubtedly the work of a lat(* grammarian, and 
not, as Some have tlionght, of Dionysius himself. 
The great historical work of Dionysius, of which 
we still possess a fonsideral)le portion, is — 

2. 'Po^uai/cT) 'Apxaio\oyia, which Photius {/tibl. 

Uod. 03) styl<‘s liTTopiKut \6yoi. It consiste'd of 
twenty books, and contained tlie history of Jfome 
from the earliest or mythical times d()wn to the 
year n. e. 2(14, in w hich tlie history of Polybius 
b<‘gins with the I'nnic wars. I'he first nine hooks 
alone are compk'te; of the tenth and eleventh we 
have only tin; gr«‘ater yiart; and of the remaining 
nine we possess nothing hut fragments and extracts, 
which were ccmtairied in the collections made at the 
command of the eni))eror ('onstantine Pin-phyrogc- 
iiitns, and were first ptihlished by A. JMai from a 
MS). in the lihrurv of Milan (101(1, 4to.), and re¬ 
printed at Pnuiklurt. J0I7, Ovo. Mai at first be¬ 
lieved that tliese extracts were the ahridgnumt of 
wliiVh Pholius Cod. 01) sjieaks; hut tb^^' 

opinion met with such strong opposition from 
Ciampi {biUioth. Hal. viii. p. 22.'), kt.), Visconti 
{Juiinial. dfs t^ivaiis, for .Imie, 1017), and Struve 
{Cfbcr die roii Mtd (xtijjii'/iind Sf'iicke dfs Dumys. 
von Jhdif. Kbnig.sl)erg, 1020, Ovo.), that Mai, 
when he reprinted the extracts in his Ae/v)at. Wi. 
Nora. Callfdia (ii. p. 47.0, Aic.. ed. Ruine, 1027), 
felt obliged in his preface (p. xvii.) to recant his 
former ojiinlon, and to agree witli his critics in ad¬ 
mitting that the extracts W'ere nmmants of the ex¬ 
tracts ot ConsUintine l*orj)hyn)gi‘nitiis from the 
ytapaiKT} 'ApxaioAttyia. Resjx'cting their value, see 
Niebuhr, I/ist. of Itome, ii. p. 410, note OKi, iii. 
p. 524, note ,034, /.eelarcs on Ham. Jfist. i. p. 47. 
Dionysius treat<*d the early history of Rome with 
a minuteness which raises a suspicion as to his 
judgment on historical and mythical matters, 
and the eleven books extant do not carry the 
history beyond the year n. c;. 441, so that the 
eleventh book breaks olf very soon after tlie de- 
ci'inviral legislation. I’his peculiar minuteness in 
the early history, however, was in a groat mea¬ 
sure the consequence of the object he had pro¬ 
posed to himself, and which, as be himself states, 
was to remove the erroneous notions which the 
filreeks entertained with regard to Rome's great- 

3 X 
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nesB, and to shew that Rome had not become great 
by accident or mere good fortune, bot by the vir¬ 
tue and wisdom of the Romans themselves. With 
this object in view, he discusses most carefully 
everything relating to the constitution, the religion, 
the liistory, laAvs, and private life of the Romans; 
and his work is for this reason one of the greatest 
importance to the student of Roman history, at 
least so far ns the substance of his discussions is 
concerned. Rut the manner in which he dealt 
with his materials cannot always he approved of: 
he is unable to draw a clear distinction between a 
mere mythus and history; and where he perceives 
inconsistencies in tiie li)rmer, he attempts, by a 
rationalistic mode of proceeding, to reduce it to 
what appears to him sober history. It is however 
a groundless assertion, which some critics have 
made, that Dionysius invented facts, and thus 
introduced direct forgeries into history. He had, 
moreover, no clear notions about the early consti¬ 
tution of Rome, and was led astra}*^ by the nature 
of the institutions which he saw in his own day; 
and he thus transferred to the early times the no¬ 
tions which he had derived from the actual state 
of things—a process by which he became involv<‘d 
in inextricable difficulties and contradictions. 'J’he 
numerous speeches which he introduces in his 
work are indeed written with great artistic skill, 
hut they nevertludess shew too manifestly that 
Diojiysius was a rlmtorician, not an historian, 
and still less a stabfsman. lie used all the 
authors who had written before him on the (!arly 
history of Rome, but lie did not always exercise a 
proper discretion in choosing his guides, and we 
often find him folloAving authorities of an inferior 
class in preference to better and sounder ones. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, Dionysius eou- 
tains an inexhaustible treasure of materials for 
tliose who know how to make use of them. The 
style of Dionysius is very good, and, with a few 
exceptions, his language may be called perii'ctly 
pure. See Ph. F. Schulin, d(‘ Dkmijs. I ltd. Hislo- 
r?Vro, praecipuo TIistori<u> Juris h'(mU\ JleidellM'rg, 
1821, 4to.; A n hupiirif into the Credit dur to Dio- 
of JJaL as a, Critie and Jlistorian^ in the (’lass, 
.loiirn. vol. xxxiv.; Kriigi.T, Praefat.wl Uisloriopr. 
p. xii. ; Niebuhr, Lfctim-.s on i/w- JJist. of Jionic^ i. 
pp. 4(>—.')3, ed. Schmitz. 

Tin* iirst work of Dionysius which apyiearcd in 
print was his Archaeologiji, in a Latin translation 
by Lapus Riragus (Treviso, 1480), from a very 
good Roman MS. New editions of tliis transla¬ 
tion, with corrections by (llareanus, appeared at 
Basel. 1532 and 1549; whereupon R. Stephens 
first edited the Greek original, l^aris, 154G, fob, 
together with some; of the rhetorical works. The 
first complete edition of the Archaoologia and the 
rhetorical works together, is that of Fr. Sylhurg, 
Frankfurt, 150fi, 2 vols, fob (reprinted at Leipzig, 
16'91,2 vols. fol.) Another reprint, with the intro¬ 
duction of a few alterations, was edited by Hudson, 
(Oxford, 1704,2 vols. fob) which however is a very 
inferior perfonnance. A new and much improved 
edition, though with many bad and arbitrary emen¬ 
dations, was made by .1. .1. Reiske, (Leipzig, 1774, 
&c.) in G vols. 8vo., the last of which was edited 
by Moms. All the rhetorical works, with the excej>- 
tion of the rixv^ pVTopucij and the irepl <rvv04(reu>s 
duofidrtov, were edited by E. Gros, (Paris, 182G, 
&c.) in 3 vols. 8 VO. (P’abric. JiUtL Graec. iv. p. 3B2, 
&.C .; Westermann, Gesch. d, Griech. Deredts. § 88.) 
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26. Of Heliopolis in Egypt, is mentioned by 
Artemidorus {Oneir. ii, 71) as the author of a 
work on dreams. 

27. Of IIeracleia, a son of Theophantug. In 
early life he was a disciple of Ileracleides, Aloxinus, 
and Menedemus, and afterwards also of Zeno the 
Stoic, who appears to have induced him to adopt 
the philosophy of the porch. At a later time he 
was afflicted with a disease of the eyes, or with a 
nervous complaint, and the unbearable pains which 
it caused him led him to abandon the Stoic philo¬ 
sophy, and to join the Eleatics, whose doctrine, 
that ijSoyrj and the absence of pain was the liiglu^st 
good, had more charms for him than the austere 
ethics of the Stoa. This renunciation of his forimir 
philosophical creed drew upon him the nickname of 
fieroBefifvos^ i. e. the renegade. During th^^ time 
that he was a Stoic, lu? is jiraised for his modesty, 
abstinence, and moderation, but afterwards we find 
him described as a person greatly given to sensual 
pJea8ur(^s. He died in his eightieth year of volun- 
tJiry starvation. Diogenes Laertius memtions a 
series of works of Dionysius, all of which, liow- 
(‘ver, are lost, and Cicero censures liim for having 
mixed up verses with his prose, and for his want 
of eleganct^ and refinmnent. (Diog. Laert. vii. 
IGG, JG7, V. 92; Athen, vii. p. 281, x. p. 437 ; 
Lucian, DisAcrus. 2(1; Censorin. 15; Cic. Aead. 
ii. 22, dc Fin. v. 31, Tmvni. ii. 11, 35, iii. 9.) 

28. A disciple of llKUACLurJ LTs, is mentioned 
by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 15) as the author of a 
comineiitary on the works of liis master. 

29. An lIisToiiiAN, who seems to have lived in 
the later period of the Roman enipii’o, and is 
quoted by doniandes. (Do Ihh. Get. JO.) 

30. Surnumed Tamhus, that is, the iambic po(!t, 
is mentioned by Siiidas (s. v. ’ApttrTo^jdi^rjr) among 
tbe teachers of Aristophanes of Rywintiuin, from 
which we may infer the time at which he liv(>d. 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Stro/n. v. p. G74) quotes 
an hexameter verse ol‘ liis, and according to Athe- 
naeiis (vii. p. 284), he also wrote a work on 
dialects. Pluhircli (de Afns. 15) quotes him as an 
;iuthority on harmony, from which it lias been in¬ 
ferred that he is the autlior of a work on the 
history of music, of wliich Stoplianusof Byzantium 
(s. V. 'TSpela) quotes the 23rd book, 

31. (_)f Magnesia, a distinguished rhetorician, 
who taught his art in Asia betwi'en the years «, c. 
79 and 77, at the time wlien ('ieero, then in his 
‘29th year, visited the east, (/icero on his excur¬ 
sions in Asia was accompani(*d by Dionysius, 
Aeschylus of Cnidus, and Xeiiocles of Adramyt- 
tiura, who were tlien the most eminent rhetoricians 
in Asia. (Cic. Jtrut. 91 ; Plut. CVe. 4.) 

3‘2. Of Miletus, one of the earlier Greek his¬ 
torians, and according to Suidas (s. v, 'ExaraTos), 
a contemporary of llecataeu.s that is, he lived 
about B. c. 520; he must, however, to judge from 
the titles of his works, liave survived B. c. 485, 
the year in which Dareius died. Dionysius of 
Miletus wi'ote a history of Dareius Ilystasjiis in 
five hooks. Suidas further attributes to liim a 
work entitled rd /uerd Aap(7or in five hooks, and 
also a work neperued, in the Tonic dialect. Whether 
they were actually three distinct works, or whether 
the two last were the same, and only a continua¬ 
tion of the first, cannot be ascertained on account 
of the inextricable confusion which prevails in the 
articles Aiuvvtnos of Suidas, in consequence of 
which our Dionysius has often been confounded with 
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Dionysius of My tileiic. Suidas ascribes to the Mile¬ 
sian, “ Troica,” in three books, “My thica,” an “ His¬ 
torical Cj^cle,” in seven books, and a “ Pericgesis 
of the whole world,” all of wliicli, however, pro¬ 
bably belong to dilfcrent authors. (Nitzsch, Hist, 
JI i. p. 88 ; Dtimhardy, in his edition of 
JHomfs. Perieg, p. 4.98, &c., and ad Sutdam, i. 

р. 1895; Lobeck,yl^/f/o/)//. ii. p. ,990,&c.; Welcker, 
J)er Epische Cydus,, p. T.'i, &.c.) 

33. Of Miletus, a sophist of the time of the 
emperor Hadrian. lie was a pupil of Isaeus the 
Assyrian, and distinguished for the elegance of 
his orations. He was greatly honoured by the 
cities of Asia, and more especially by the empe¬ 
ror Hadrian, who made him ])niefect of a con¬ 
siderable province, raised liiin to the rank of a 
Roman equos, and assigned to him a place in the 
museum of Alexandria. Notwithstanding these 
distinctions, Dion 3 \sius remained a modest and un-% 
assuming jierson. At omi time of his life he 
taught rhetoric ;it Lesbos, but he died at Ephesus 
at an advanced .'tgc;, and was buried in tlie market¬ 
place of Ephesus, where a monument was ereeP^d 
to him. Philostratus has preserved a few s]»eci- 
mens of his orator}’. ( Vii. Soph. i. 29. 2, 

с. 22 ; Dion (hiss. Ixix. 3 ; Kudoc. p. 130 ; Suidas.) 

.31. Of Mvtilene, was surnamed Sc^’tobm- 

chion, and seems to have lived shortly before the 
time of (Jicero, if wc maj’’ believe the report that 
he insti'ucti'd M. Antonins (Jnijiho at Alexandria 
(Suet, da J/lustr. (>mm. 7), for Suetonius exjiresses 
a doubt as to its cornictiiesH for chronological 
reasons. Artemon A than, xii. p. 41.*)) state's, 
that Dionysius Scytobraciiion was the author of 
the historical ivoi’k which was cowinonly attri¬ 
buted to the ancient historian Xanthus of Lydia, 
who lived about «. c. 480. From this it has been 
inferred, that our Dioin’sius must have lived at a 
much earlier time. But if we conceive that Dio- 
nysiuR may have made a revision of the work of 
Xanthus, it does not follow that he must needs 
have lived very near the age of Xanthus. Suidas 
attributes to him a metrical work, the expedition 
of Dioii^'sus and Athena (tj Aiovmov nal 'ABrjvds 
(TTparia), and a prose work on the Argonauts in 
six books, addressed to Ibuinonon. He was pro¬ 
bably also the author of the historic Cycle, 
which Suidas attributes to Dionysius of Miletus. 
The Argoiiautica is often referred to by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Jihodius, who likew'ise 
several times confounds the Mvtilenean with the 
Milesian (i. 1298, ii. 207, 1 144, iii. 200, 242, 
iv. 1 19, 223, 228, 1153), and this work was also 
consulted by Diodorus Siculus, (iii. 52, (iO.) See 
Bernhardy, ad Diovys. Pariag. p. 490 ; Welcker, 
Par Kp. Cydus,, p. 87. 

35. A writer on (5i|/apTurned, who is men¬ 
tioned by Athenaeus (vii. p. 32G, xi. p. 51G). 

3G. Of Pkrgamus, suniamed Atticus, a rheto¬ 
rician, who is ehanicterized by Strabo (xiii. p.625) 
as a clever sophist, an historian, and logographer, 
that is, a writer of orations. He was a pupil of 
Apollodorus, the rhetorician, who is mentioned 
among the teachers of Augustus. (Comp. Sencc. 
Controv. i. 1.) Weiske {ad Longin. p. 218) con¬ 
siders him to be the author of the work irepl v^ovs 
commonly attributed to Longinus; but there is 
very little, if anything, to support this view. 
(Westermann, Gesck d. Grkch. Beredts. § 98, 
note 9.) 

37. Of PiiASKLis, is mentioned in the scholia on 
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Pindar, and was probably a grammarian who wrote 
on Pindar. The anonymous author of the life of 
Nicander speaks of two works of his, viz. “on the 
Poetry of Antimachus,” and “ on Poets.” (Schol. 

I ad Pind. Ncm. xi. p. 787, cd. Iloyne ; ad Pyth. 
ii. 1.) 

38. Suniamed }*£Riegetes, from his being the 
author of a irepti^yritTis rrjs yr}i\ in hexameter 
verse, which is still extant. Respecting the age 
and country of this Dionysius the most diifereiit 
opinions have been entertained, though all critics 
are agreed in placing iiim after the Cliristian era, 
or in the time of the Roman emperors, as must 
indeed be necessarily inferred from passagi's of 
the Periegesis itself, such as v. 355, where the 
author speaks of his dm/erts, that is, his sovereigns, 
which can only’ apply to the emperors. But the 
question as to wdiicli emperor or einjierors Diony¬ 
sius there alludes, has been answered in the most 
different ways : some writers have jilaciul Diony¬ 
sius in the reign of Augustus, others in that of 
Nero, and others again under M. Aurelius and 
L. Wrus, or under Septiinius Severus and his sons. 
Eustathius, his commentator, was liimself in doubt 
about the age of his author. Ibit these imcertain- 
tii's have been removi'd by Bernhardy, tlie last 
editor of Dionysius, wlio has made it highly pni- 
kible, partly from the names of countries and na¬ 
tions mentioned in the J'criegi’sis, partly’ from the. 
mention of the Jlims in v. 730, and [>artly from 
the general character of the jKX'm, that its author 
must have lived either in the latter ])iirt of the 
third, or in the beginning of the fourth, century of 
our era. With regard to his native country, Sui- 
d.'i.s infers from the enthusiastic manner in which 
Dionysius speaks of the river Rhehas (793, Ac.), 
that he was horn at Byzantium, or somew'heri' in 
its neighbourhood; but Eustathius («</n. 7) and 
the Scholiast («</ r. 8) expressly’ call him an Afri¬ 
can, and these authorities certainly’ seem to deservi* 
more credit than the mere iideri'iicc of Suidas. 
The Periegesis of Dionysius contains a description 
of tlie whole earth, so far us it was known in his 
time, in hexameter verse, and the author appears 
chiefly’ to follow the view’s of Eratosthenes. It is 
writti'ii in a terse and neat style, and enjoyed a 
high degree of popidarity in ancient times, us \ce 
may' infer from the fact, that two translations or 
paraphrases of it were made by Romans, one by 
Rufus Eestns Avicmis [AvIE^’^s|, and the c)ther 
by tlie grammarian l*riscian. f I'kiscianus. 1 Eu- 
stutbiiis w’rote a very valuable commentary xqion 
it, which is still extant, anil we furthi'r possess a 
(jlreek paraphrase and scholia. The first edition 
of the Periegesis ap])eari;d at Ferrara, 1512, 4to , 
with a Latin translation. A. Manutius printed it 
at Venice, 1513, 8vo., together with Pindar, Cal¬ 
limachus, and Lycopliron. H. Stephens incorpo¬ 
rated it in his “ Poetac PrincipesHeroicit'anninis,” 
Paris, I5GG, fol. One of the most useful among 
the subsequent editions is that of Edw. Thwaites, 
Oxford, 1(>97, 8 VO., with the commentary of Eus¬ 
tathius, the Orcek scholia and paraphrase. It is 
also printed in the fourth volume of Hudson’s 
Geuffr. Minor. 1712, 8vo., from which it was re¬ 
printed separately’, (Jxford, 1710 and 1717, 8vo. 
But all the previous editions are superseded by 
that of G. Bernhardy (Leipzig, 1828, 8vo.), which 
forms vol. i. of a contemplated collection of the 
minor Greek geographers ; it is accompanied by a 
very excellent and learned dissertation and the 
3x2 
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ancient commentators. Besides the Periegesis, 
Eustathins states that other works also were at¬ 
tributed to our Dionysius, viz. Kidimi, dpVidiKd, 
and ficurtraptKa, Concerning the first, compare the 
Scholiast on v. 714; Maxim, ad Dimys. Areopag, 
de Myst» Theol, 2; and Bemhardy {1. c.), p. 502. 
Respecting the dpviBtKd^ which some attribute to 
Dionysius of Philadelphia, see Bemhardy, p. 505. 
The PcurtrapiKa^-which means the same as Aiopu- 
triaKd (Suid. s. v. ^urrjpixos) is very often quoted 
by Stephanus of Byzantium. (See Bemhardy, pp. 
507, &c. and 515.) 

39. Bishop of lloMR, is called a \Syt6s re teal 
bavpdffios dPT/p by his contemporary, Dionysius, 
bishop of Alexandria. (Ap. Kmeh. JI. E. vii. 7-) 
He is believed to have been a Greek by birth, and 
after having been a presbyter, he was made bishop 
of Rome in a. d. 259, and rotaim^d this high dig¬ 
nity for ten years, till a. d. 2()9. During his 
adniinistratiofi of the Roman diocese, some bishops 
brought before him charges against Dionysius, bi¬ 
shop of Alexandria, for being guilty of heretical 
opinions in his controversies with Sabellius. The 
bishojj of Rome therefore convoked a s^niod, and 
with its consent he declared, in a letter to the 
accused, that he was guilty of heresies, and gave 
him a gentle reprimaitd. A fragment of this letter 
is preserved in Athanasius {<le Drrrct. Synad. AV- 
caeu. p. 421), and it was this letter which induced 
Dionysius of Alexandria to write his work against 
Sabellius, which was addressed to the bishop of 
Rome. (Cave, Jlist. Lit. i. p, 97 ) 

40. Snrnamed SrvTonnAciiioN. See No. 34. 

41. Of SiDoN, a Greek grammarian, who is some- 
tinms simply called Sidoniu". (Sehol. V^met. ud 
JJom. 11. i. 424, xiv, 40.) Ho seems to have lived 
shortly after tiu* time of Aristarchus, and to have 
fouiuled a school of his own. (SchoI. ud Jl. i. 8.) 
He is fretpiently referred to in the Venetian Sclmihi, 
and also Ijy Ihistatliius on Homer, as one of the 
critical commentators of the poet. ((’onip. Varro, 
</c L. L. X. 10, ed. Miiller; Yilloisun, troley. wl 
Horn, If. p. xxix.) 

42. OfSiNoi’B. See below. 

43. A Stoic ])liilos(ipher, against wdiom Cliry- 
sippns wrote a work, hut who is otherwise un¬ 
known. (Diog. liai-rt. vi. 4o; Kndnc. p. 1.38.) 

44. Siirnamed 'J'hkax, or the 'j’hraciaii, a cele¬ 
brated Greek grammarian, avIk* nmjnestionably 
derived his surname from tlie fact (*f his father 
3’eres being a Thracian (Suidas); and it is absurd 
to believe, with tlie author of the Ktymologicnm 
Magnum (p. 277- 53), that he received it from his 
rough voice or any otluT circumstance. He liim- 
self was, according to some, a native »)f Alexandria 
(Snidas), and, according to others, of Byzantmni; 
but he is also called a Rhodian, bi'canse at one 
time he residial at Rhodes, and g.avc instructions 
there (IStrah. xiv. p. (io.'); Atlum. xi. p. 489), and 
it was at Rhodes that Tyrannion was among the 
pupils of Dionysius. Dionysius also staid for some 
t me at Rome, where he was engaged in teaching, 
about B. c. 80. Further piurticulars about his life 
are not known. He Avas the author of nunienms 
grammatical works, manuals, and commentaries. 
VVe jiossess under Ids name a rex*'’? ypap/MTiKij., 
a small work, which hoAvever became the basis of 
all subseiiuent grammars, mid Avas a standard book 
in grammar schools for many centuries. Under 
such circumstances we cannot wonder that, in the 
course of time, such a Avork avhs much inteqiolated. 
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sometimes abridged, and sometimes extended or 
otherwise modified. Th r -n:! i - refore, in which 
it has come dotvn to us, - ' fhe ongiunl one, 

and hence its great difFerenc.' different MISS. 

It was first printed in Fabricn- G'r. iv. p. 20 

of the old edition. Villoisoii ( i. '"m then 

added some excerpta and schoii ^ i-tian 

MS., together with which the giit, ' ci - 

wards printed in Fiibricius, liild. - < ! 

of Harles’s edition, and somewhat be i. 

Aiu>cd.oia^ ii. p. G27, &c. It is remarK i /i ut 

Armenian translation of this grammai win. ms 

recently come to light, ami wiu prob;n mm in 
the fourth or fifth century of on ‘ra, i.'. nnre . n- 
plcte than the Greek original, aving live a. li- 
tioual chapters. Tliis translation, wliicli is 
published by Cirbied in the jMnnuhrs ct . r- 
tatiom sur les Antujaiti's nation dos ct itran '. 
J824, 8vo., vol. vi., has inen ased the ti' s 
about the genuineness of our Greek text; Im L 
would be going too far to coiisidei it. Avith Gb'ui.. 
{Fruef. ad T/tcudus. (dram. ]>. v. iiStC . comp. Lcrsi ', 
die SpruchphUos. dcr Alien., ii. p. o‘4. ixc.) a- a me'.- 
compilation made by some By/.aniijH* gr;r u i. . 
at a very late period. 'I’hc groniidwork . i \''l 
\vc have is unquestionably the prodiiciiuii . !'■ 
nysiuK Tbrax. The inter] ointions nu iitioi ‘d ' 
appear to have been introd iced at a vi ly i.jiI 
time, and it AA'as probahl' owing to tliem tt.u' s. ui*' 
of the ancient commentators of the gnimii. ” oiii 
in it things Avliich could not have been w’t’ic ' by 
a disciple of Aristarchus, and tliat tlieieti.r:; tliev 
doubted its genuineness. Dionysius did mncii 
also for the explanation and ej’iticisiii ol Homer, 
may be interred from tin' i|iU)tations in ti'c \'« ne- 
tian Scholia {adJIoni. If. ii. 2()2, i.'i. 4(i(l, xih 'Jti, 
xiii. U>3, XV. 8(», 741, xviii. 207, xxiv. 110), ami 
Eiistatliins. (Ad IJoin. jqi. 8.34. 8(;9, 104t), 129.bb) 
He does not. howiwer, appear to liave Avriltmi a 
r<‘gular conmientary, but to have inserted Ids re¬ 
marks on Homer in several otlim’ Avorks, such as 
that against Grates, and the rrtpl TrofroTjjTon. 
(Schol. Wu. ad Jloni. H. ii. 3.) In soim* MtsS. 
tlu're exi.sts a treati.se Trf/4 rmmv TrepnTTr&jjaerao', 
which has been wrongly attribuli'd to onr gram¬ 
marian : it is, further, more tlmii doubtful Avlii-ther 
he Avrote a commeiitarv on Euripides, as has been 
! interred from a quotation of the Scholiast on that 
poet. Hi.s chief merit consists in the im]»ulse he 
gave to tlu' study of sy.steinatic grammar, and in 
Avhat he did for a correct nndersLamling of Homer. 
The Ktynud. M. contains sevcTal e.xam])les of his 
etymological, prosoilical, and exegetical attemiits. 
(pp. 308, 18, 7 17. 2t), 3()5. 20.) Dionysius is also 
mentioned as the author of jaeAfrai and of a Avork 
<»n Rhodes. (Stepli. Myz. a.?'. Taboos; comp. 
Grafeniian, (ieseh. der Elu.ss. /‘liluf. i. p. 402, <i:c.) 

4.a. A son or disciple of 'I'uvrHov, a (ircek 
grannnariaii, Avho lived about B e. 50. fStt'ph. 
Myz. .S-. r.*'C)a, Mup/bi/ous, &c.) He Avas the autlior 
of a Avork irepl opoparwi^ wliicli consisted of at 
least eleven hooks, and is often referred to by Ste- 
phnnus of Byzantium ami ilarpocratiou. (Comp. 
Atlion. vi, p. 255, xi. {>. 503, xiv. p. 841.) j L. tri.] 

DIONY'Si Us (AiocujTtwy),of iSiNoTK, an Athe¬ 
nian comic, poet of the middle comedy. (Athcn, xi. 

I pp. 487, d., 497, c., xiv. p. 815, e.; Schol. Horn. 
//. xi. 51.5.) He ajq)ears, from indications in tho 
fragments of his plays, to have been younger than 
Archestnitiis, tr have flourished about the same 
time as Nicostratus, tlw* son of Aristophanes, and 
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to liave lived till the eBtablisliment of the Macedo¬ 
nian supremacy in Greece. We have the titles 
and some fraflfments of his *AKovri^6fxtvos (Ath. 
xiv. p. 664, d.), which appc'ars to have been trans- 
liited by Naevius, ©eo-juoc/jdpos fa long passage in 
Athen. ix. p. 404,e.), 'Ofxtvuvibioi (Athen. viii. p. 381, 
c., xiv. p. 6l.% e.), Ajjudy (Schol. Horn. 11. xi. 515; 
Eustiith. p. 859. 49), Swfouo'a or’Scorripa (Athen. 
xi. pp. 4()7, d., 497, d. ; Stob. Serm. exxv. 8.) 
Menrsius and F’abricius are wrong in assigning the 
Ta^idpxcu to Dionysius. It belongs to Ej.’J'OLIs. 
(Meineke, Frat/. Com. Grace, i. pp. 419, 420, iii. 
pp. 547—555.] IP. S.] 

DION Y'S it IS, artists. 1 . Of Argos, a statuary, 
who was employed together with (Jlaiicus in mak¬ 
ing the works which Smicytlms d«!dici\tod at Olym¬ 
pia. This fixes the artist’s time; for Smicytlms 
succeeded Anaxilas as tyrant of llhegium in «. c. 
476. The works ex(\(‘utcd by Dionysius were sta¬ 
tues of Contest (’A 7 «v) carrying aKrvpiS (Did. 
of J?ii. s. V.), of Dionysius, of Orplieus, and of 
Zeus without a beard. (Pans. v. 26. §§ 3—G.) j 
lie also made a horse and charioteer in bronze, 
which woi (i among the works dedicatiai at Olympia 
by Phonnis of Maenalus, tiie eontemporary of Ge- 
lon and lliero. (Pans. v. 27- § 1.) 

2. A sculptor, who made the statue of Hera 

which Oetavinn aftcirwards })laced in the portico of 
Uctavia. (PJin. xxxvi. 5, s. 4. 10.) .liinius takes 

this artist to Ik* the same as the fonner, but Sillig 
argues, that in the time of the elder Dionysius the 
art of sculpturing marble was not brought to suffi¬ 
cient porf(‘clion to allow us to ascribe one of its 
niasterpieees to him. 

3. (►f Col(i]»lu)n, a painter, con tern poniry with 
Polygnotus of 'I’liasos, whose works lie imitated in 
tljeir accuracy, (‘X})reHsion (-n-ddov), manner (^^os), 
in the trcatnu'iit of the form, in the delica<’y of tin; 
drapery, and in every other respect except in gran¬ 
deur. (Aeliati. P.//. iv. 3.) Plutareh (7V/wo/. 36) 
speaks of his works as having strength and tone, 
but as forced and laboured. Aristotle (FoVi. 2) 
says that Polygnotus painted the likenesses of men 
betU'i’ than tin* originals, Panson iiiadt; them worse, 
and Dionysius just like them (o/xoiovs). It seems 
from this that tin* j»icture.s of Diony.sius were deli- 
cient in tl)e ideal. Jt was no doubt for this rea¬ 
son that Dionysius was called 

like Dkiuktujus. It is true that Pliny, from 
wliom wc learn the fact, gives a diderent reason, 
namely, that IHoiiysius was so called because he 
painted only men, and not landscapes (xxxv. l(h 
s. 37); but this is only one case out of many in 
wdiich Pliny’s ignoraiiec of art has caused him to 
give a false interpn-tatiou of a true fact, ijillig 
applies this })ass!ige to tin; later Dionysius (No. 4), 
but witliout any good reason. 

4. A painter, who flourished at Home at the 

same time as Sopolis and JiUla of Cyzicus, about 
H.c. 84. Pliny says of him and Sopolis, that they 
were the most renowned ])aiiit(*rs of that age, except 
Lula, and tliat their works lilled the picture gal¬ 
leries (xxxv. 11, s. 40. § 43). (P. S.J 

DIONY^SlUS(Ato;/jJ(rtos), the name of several 
physicians and surgeons, whom it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish with certainty. 

1. A native of Aegab (but of which phvee of 
this name does not appear), who must have lived 
in or before the ninth century after Christ, as he 
is quoted by Photius (liiblioth. §§185, 211, pp. 
129, 168, eel. Bekker), but how much earlier he 
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lived is uncertain. It is not known whether he 
was himself a physician, but he wrote a work en¬ 
titled AtKTvcucd. iu which he discussed various 
medical questions. It consisted of one hundred 
chapters, the lieads of which have been preserved 
by Photius, and shew that he wrote both in favour 
of each proposition, and also against it. The title 
of his book has been supposed to allude to his 
teaching his readers to argue on both sides of a 
question, and thus to catch their hearers, as it 
were, in a net. 

2. A native of CvJiTUS (Kvpr6s) in Egypt, who 
was mentioned by Herennius Philo in his lost His¬ 
tory of Medicine, Stephiinus Byzantinus (s. v. Kvp- 
Tos) calls him Sidcntixos larpds. His date is uncer- 
toin, but if (as Meursius conjectures) he is the 
same person who is quoted by Caelius Aurelianus 
(De Morb. (Jhrun. ii. 13, p. 416), he may be sup¬ 
posed to have lived in the third century b. c. 
(Meursius, Dumysiun^ in Ofura^ vol. v.) 

3. A native of MiJ.KTns, in Curia, must have 
lived in or before the second centurj’^ afUfr Christ, 
us lie is quoted by Galen, who has preserved some 
of his medical formulae. (De Compos. Alei/icam. 
sec. Locos, iv. 7, vol. xii. p. 711; J)c Anii<L ii. 11, 
vol. xiv. p. 171.) He may jterliaps be the same 
jierson who is mentioned by Galen without auy 
distinguishing epithet. (De Compos. Medicatn. sec. 
Locos, iv. 8, vol. xii. p. 760.) 

4. Son of OxvMAi'in;s, appears to have written 
some anatomical work, wliich is mentioned by 
Kufus Ephesius. (Dc Apjicll. J*art. Corp. Hum. 
p. 42.) He was either a contemporary or prede¬ 
cessor of Eudemus, and therefore lived probably in 
the fourth or tliird century n. (’.. 

5. Of Samos, whose medical formulae are quot¬ 
ed by Galen (Dc Compos, Alcdicatn, see. Gen. iv, 
13, vo], xiii. p. 745), is siijiposi'd by Meursius 
(/. e.) to Ik; tlie same person as the son of Miiso- 
niiis; l)Ut, as Kiihn observes (AddHam. ad FJench. 
A/edieor. Vet. a Fahricio hi Jtibliolh. Grax’caF 
e.iltib. fascic. xiv. p. 7), from no other reason, than 
because both are said to havi; been natives of Sa¬ 
mos (nor is even tliis quite certain), wliereas from 
the writings of the son of Musonins tliere is no 
ground for believing him to liave beem a jiliysician, 
or even a collector of medical prescriptions. 

G. SALi-USTn-B Dionv.sitjs, is quoted by T^Iiny 
(J/.N. xxxii. 26), and therefore must have Jived 
ill <»r before the first century after Christ. 

7. Cassius Dionvsii.’s. [Cassil'S, p. 626.] 

8. Dioiiy.sius, a siirgc^on, quoted by Scrihonius 
Largus (Comjios. Medicam. c. 212, ed. liiiod.), 
who lived probably at or before the beginning of 
tin; (’hiistian era. 

9. A jihysician, who was a contemporary of 
Galen in the second century after Christ, and is 
mentioned as attending the son of Caocilianus, to 
'whom Galen wrote a letter full of medical advice, 
which is still extant, ((jaleii, ]*ro Fuero Fpilept. 
Consil., in Ojtera, vol. xi. p. 357.) 

10. A fellow-pupil of Hei’acleides of Tarentum, 
who must have lived probably in the third century 
a c., and one of whose medical formulae is quoted 
by Galen. ( De. Compos. Aledicam. sec. Locos, v. 3, 
vol. xii. p. 835.) 

11. A physician wlio belonged to the medical 
sect of the Methodici, and who lived probably in 
the first century n. c. (Galen, de Ahth. Aled. i. 7, 
vol. X. p. 53; Introd. c. 4, vol. xiv. p. 684.) 

I 12. The physician mentioned by Galen (Coni'- 
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tnent. in Jlippocr. ''*‘Aphory iv. 69, vol. xvii. pt. ii. 
p. 751) as a commentator on the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates, must have lived in or before the se¬ 
cond century after Christ, but cannot certainly be 
identified with any other physician of that name. 

13. A physician whose medical formulae arc 
mentioned by Celsus {I>e Afed. vi. 6. 4 ; 18. 9, 
pp, 119, 136), must have lived in or before the 
first century after Christ, and may perhaps be the 
same person as No. 3, or 8. 

14. A j)hysician at Romo in the fifth century 

after Christ, who was also in deacon’s orders, and 
a man of jj^reat piety. When Rome was taken by 
Alaric, a. i». 410, Dionysius was carried away pri¬ 
soner, but was tl•(^ate(l with great kindness, on 
Jiccount of his virtues and his medical skill. An 
epitaj)h on him in Latin elegiac verso is to be 
found in Rarouius, A mud. Kccles. ad ann. 410, 
§41. [W.A.G.] 

DIONYSOC-LMS (Atovurro/fAi^s), of TniHe.s, is 
mentioned by Strabo (xiv. p. 649) among the dis¬ 
tinguished rlu^toricians of that city. He was pro¬ 
bably a pupil of Apollodorus of Pergamns, and 
consequently lived shortly before or at the time of 
Strabo. [L. S.J 

DIONYS( )1)0'RI!S (Aiowao^Mpo^). 1. A 
Roeotian, who is nientinned by Diodorus Siculus 
(xv. 95) a.' th(i author of a history of Greece. 
which come down as far as the reign of Philip of 
Macedonia, the liitlier of Ah^xandor the Great. It 
is usually supposed that he is the same person as 
tli(! Dionysodoriis in Diogenes Laertius (ii. 42), 
who denied that tljc paean which went by the 
name of Socrates, was the prodtiction (d’ the 
philosopher, (('omp. Selnd. ad Apollou. /{hod. i. 
ID7.) It is uncertain also whether he is the au¬ 
thor of a work on rivers (Trepl troTaixuv^ Schol. ad 
Kurip. 122), ainl of another <*ntith^d rd 

irapd rois rpay<p5o7s Tj/taprrjjUeVa, which is quoted 
by a Scholiast. {Ad ICm-ip. /{hcs. 594.) 

2. A Greek rhetorician, who is introduced in 
Lucian’s Si/mposium (c. 6), AnotlnT person of 
tlie same name is nientinin'd, in the beginning of 
Plato’s dialogue Muthydeinua,” as a brother of 
Enthydemus. ((’omp. Xenojdi. Tl/oaor. iii. 1. § 1.) 

3. Of Troe/(‘ne, a (Jreek grammarian, who is 
refern‘d to by Plutarch {Amt. 1) and in the work 
of Apollonius Dysc(dus“ou Pronouns.” [L. S. | 

DI( )N YS(.)D( )'RLJS {AiopvaaSwpos), a geome¬ 
ter of C’ydnus, whose mode of cutting a sphen* by 
a plane in a given ratio is prc'served by Kutoeius, 
in his comment on book ii. prop. 5, of the sphere 
and cylinder of ArchimedeK. A species of conical 
sun-dial is attributed to him, and Pliny {II. jV. ii. 
199) says, that he had an inscription placed on his 
tomb, addressed to the world above, stating that 
he had been to the centre of the earth and found 
it 42 thousjind staclia disbint. Pliny calls this a 
striking instance of Greek vanity ; but, as Weidler 
renumks, it is as near a guess as an}’' tliat was made 
for a long time afterwards. (Weidler,///xt. A. 
p. 133 ; lleilbronner, iu verh.) [A. Dk M.] 
DIONYSODORIIS. 1 Mo.srmoxV.J 

DIONYSO'DOTUS (Awvuo'dSoTov), a lyric 
})oet of Lacedaemon, who is mentioned along with 
Aleman, and Avhose paeans were very popular at 
Spartju (Athen. XV. p. 678.) (US.] 

DION Y'SIJS {Aiowtrot or Aiwvvcros)^ the youth¬ 
ful, beautiful, but efifeminate god of wine. He is also 
called both by Groeksand Romans Bacchus(Ba/fX'^^)<i 
that is, the noisy or riotous god, which was origi- 
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nally a mere epithet or surname of Dionysus, but 
does not occur till after the time of Herodotus. Ac¬ 
cording to the common tradition, Dionysus was the 
son of Zeus and Semele, the daughter of Cadmus of 
Thebes (Horn. Hymn. vi. 56; Eurip. Bacch. init.; 
Apollod. iii. 4. § 3) ; whereas others describe him as 
a son of Zeus by Demeter, lo, Dione, or Arge. 
(Diod. iii. 62, 74; Schol. ad Find. Pyth. iii. 177 ; 
Pint dcFlum. 16.) Diodorus (iii. 67) further men¬ 
tions a tradition, according to which he was a son 
of Ammon and Amaltheia, and that Ammon, from 
fear of Rhea, carried the child to a cjive in the 
neighbourhood of mount Nysa, in a lonely island 
formed by the river Triton. Ammon there en¬ 
trusted the child to Nysa, the daughter of Aristaeus, 
and Athena likewise undertook to protect the hoy. 
Others again represent him as a son of Zeus by Per¬ 
sephone or Iris, or describe him simply as a son of 
Lethe, or of Indus. (Diod.iv. 4; Pint. Synijxis. 
vii. 5 ; Philostr. Fit. Apollon, ii. 9.) The same 
diversity of opinions prevails in regard to the na¬ 
tive place of the god, which in the commotj tradi¬ 
tion is Thebes, while in others we find India, 
Libya, Crete, Dracamim in Samos, Naxos, Elis, 
Elcnth(;rju;, or Teos, mentioned as his birthplace. 
(Horn. Hymn. xxv. 8 ; Diod. iii. 65, v.75 ; Nonnus, 
Hioriya. ix. 6 ; Tluioerit. xxvi. 33.) It is owing to 
this diversity in the traditions that ancient writers 
were driven to the supposition that there were ori¬ 
ginally sevend divinities which were afterwards 
identified under the one name of Dionysus. Cicero 
{th Nat. Dear. iii. 23) distinguishes five Dionysi, 
and Diodorus (iii. 63, &c.) three. 

The common story, which makes Dionysus a son 
of Semele by Zeus, runs as follows: Hera, jealous of 
Seinelt!, visited her in the disguise of a friend, or an 
old woman, and persmidod her to request Zeus to 
appear to her ii» tht‘ same glory and majesty m 
which he was accustomed to approach his own wife 
Hera. 'VVInm all ontreatiea to desist from this re¬ 
quest W(5re fruitless, Zeus at length complied, and 
appeared to her in thunder and lightning. Semele 
was tt;n'ified and overpowered by the sight, and 
being seized by the lire, she gave preunature birth 
to a child. Zeus, or according to others, Hemies 
(Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1137) sav(!d the child from the 
flames: it was sewed up in the thigh of Zeus, and 
thus came to maturity. Various epithets which are 
given to the god reli:r to that occurrence, such as 
Trvpiyev^s^ pT}po^f>a^s, pyporpatpfi^s and iynigena. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 628; Diod. iv. 5 ; Eurip. liacx'k. 
295 ; Eustath. ad Horn. p. 310 ; Ov. Met. iv. 11.) 
After the birth of Dionysus, Zeus entrusted him 
to Hermes, or, according to others, to Persephone 
<»r Rhea (Orph. Hymn. xlv. 6; Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Mdo-raupa), who took the child to Ino and Athamas 
at Orcln)menos, and persuaded them to bring him 
up as a girl. Hera was now urged on by her jea- 
lou.sy to tlirow Ino and Athamas into a state of 
madness, and Zeus, in order to save his child, 
clianged him into a ram, and carried him to the 
nymphs of mount NysJi, who brought him up in a 
cave, and were afterwards rewarded for it by Zeus, 
by being placed as Hyades among the stars. (Hygin. 
Fd>. 182; Theon, ad Aral. Phacn. 177; comp. 

IIVADES.) 

The inhabitants of Brasiae, in Laconia, ac¬ 
cording to Pausiinias (iii. 24. ^ 3), told a different 
story about the birth of Dionysus. When Cadmus 
heard, they said, that Semele was mother of a son 
by Zeus, he put her and her child into a chest, and 
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threw it into the sea. The chest was carried by the 
wind and waves to the coast of Brasiae. Semele 
was found dead, and was solemnly buried, but Dio¬ 
nysus was brought up by Ino, who happened at the 
time to be at Brasiae. The plain of Brasiae was, 
for this reason, afterwards called the garden of Dio¬ 
nysus, 

The traditions about the education of Dionysus, 
as well as about the personages who undertook it, 
differ as much as those about his parentiige and 
birthplace. Besides the nymphs of mount Nysa 
in Thrace, the muses, Lydae, Bassarac, Macetae, 
Mimallones (Phistath. ad Horn. pp. 90*2, 1016), the 
nymph Nysa (Diod. iii.O.Q), and the nymphs Phi- 
liu, Coronis, and ('l(‘is, in Naxos, whitln'r the child 
Dionysus was said to have ]>eeu canhid by Zeus 
(l)iod. iv.52), are named as the beings to whom the 
can^ of liis infancy was entrjistcd. Mystis, more- 
ov(‘r, is said to have instructed him in the mysteries 
(Noun. xiii. MO), and Ilippa, on mount 

Tmolus, nursed liini (Orpli. //y?;/w.xlvii, l); Macris, 
the daughter of Aristaeus, r<!ceived him from the 
liands of llernu!s,an<l fed him witli honey. (Apollon- 
Rhod. iv. 1131.) On mount Nysa, IJromie and 
Bacclie too are called his nurses. (Serv. Viry. 
ICcloy. vi. I.*}.) Mount Nysa, from which the god 
was lu'lievcd to liave derived liis name, was not only 
in 'I’liract! and Libya, but ni(uiritains of the same 
name ar(( found in different parts of the ancient 
world where ho was worshipped, and where he was 
Ix'lieved to have introduced the cultivation of the 
vine. IIerin(\s, however, i.s mixed up with most of 
tile stories about the infancy of Dionysus, and he 
was often represented in works of art, in connexion 
with the infant god. (Comp. Pans. iii. Ub § 7.) 

Wlion Dionysus had grown up, llem threw him 
also into a state of niadne.sH, in which he wandered 
about through many countries of tlio earth. A tra¬ 
dition in Ilyginus (/'oeb A sir. ii. 23) makes him go 
iirst to the oracle of Dodona, but on his way tbitlier 
ill* came to a lake, which pn'veiitiA his proceeding 
any further. One of two a8S(!S lu* met then^ carried 
liim acros.s tlie waiter, and tlu' grateful god placed 
both animals amoii^ the stars, find tisses henceforth 
riunahied sacredto Ifionysus. According to thecoin- 
juon tradition, Dionysus iirst wandered through 
Lgypt, where lie was hosjiitahly received by king 
}*rnteus. He thence j)rocc(*ded through Syria, 
ivhore he flayttd Damascus alive, for opposing the 
introduction of the vine, which l>ionysus was 
btdieved to have discovered (edperdv dyiriKov). He; 
now traversed all Asia. (Strab. xv. p. (iff?; Kurip. 
Ikiirk. 13.) When he arrived at the Euplimtes, he 
built a bridge to cross the river, but a tiger sent to 
him by Zeus carried him across the river Tigris. 
(Pans. X. 2.9 ; Plut. dc FUm. 24.) The most famous 
jiart of his wanderings in Asia is his expedition to 
India, which is said to have lasted thrt;e, or, ac¬ 
cording to some, even 52 years, (l)iod. iii. 63, iv. 3.) 
lie did not in those distant regions meet with a 
kindly reception everywhere, for Myrrlianus and 
Deriades, with his three chiefs lllemys, Orontes, 
and Oruaiules, fought against him, (l?teph.By7.. s.m 
BAeVues, Td^os, riipeto, AdpSai, ‘'Eapes, ZdPioi^ 
MdAAoi, ndvSat, But Dionysus and the 

host of Puns, Satyrs, and Bacchic women, by whom 
he was accompanied, coiuiuci-ed his enemies, taught 
the Indians the cultivation of the vine and of va¬ 
rious fruits, and the worship of the gods ; he also 
founded towns among them, gave them laws, and left 
behind him pillars and monunients in the happy 
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land which he had thus conquered and civilized, 
and the inhabitants worshipped him as a god. 
(Comp. Strab. xi. p. 605 ; Arrian, Ind. 5 ; Diod. ii. 
38; PhiloBtr. Vit. Apollon, ii. 9 ; Virg. Aen. vi. 805.) 

Dionysus also visited Phrygia and the goddess 
Cybele or Rhea, who purified him and tiiuglit him 
the mysteries, which according to Apollodorus(iii. 5. 
$ 1.) took place before he went to India. With the 
assistance of his companions, he drove the Amazons 
from Kphesus to Samos, and there killed a gnuit 
number of them on a spot which was, from that 
occurrence, called Panacma. (Plut. Quaast. Gr. 5(i.) 
According to another legend, he united with the 
Amazons to fight against Cronus and the I'itans, 
who had expelled Ammon from his dominions. 
(l)iod. iii. 70, tVc.) He 3.s even said to have gone 
to Iberia, which, on leaving, he entrusted to the 
government of Pan. (Pint, deFlum. 16.) On his 
passage through Thrace he was ill received by 
Lycurgus, king of tlie Kdonos, and lea})ed into 
the sea to seek ridiige with Thetis, whom he af- 
tijrwards rewarded for her kind reception with a 
golden urn, a jiresent of Hephaestus. (Horn. 11. vi. 
135,&c., Od. xxiv. 74 ; Sehol, ad Horn. 11. xiii, 91. 
Comp. Diod. iii. 65.) All the liost of Bncchaiitic 
women and Satyrs, who had aceompaiiied him, were 
taken prisoners bv Lycurgus, but the women were 
soon 8(!t free again. The country of the Edones 
thereupon ceas(‘d to hear fruit, and Jjycurgus became 
mad and killed his own son, whom he mistook for 
a vine, or, according to others (Serv. ad Aen. iii. 14) 
Ife cut olF his own legs iii the belief that lie was 
cutting down some vines. When this was doin;, 
his madness ceased, but tin? country still remained 
barren, and Dionysus declared that it would re¬ 
main so till Tjycurgus diiul. The Edones, in despair, 
took their king and put him in chains, and Dionysus 
had him tom to pieces by horses. After tinui pro¬ 
ceeding through Thrace without meeting with any 
further resistance, lu; returned to Tholies, where ho 
com])elIed the women to quit their houses, and to 
celebrate Bacchic fcistivals on mount Cithacron, or 
Parnassus. I’entheus, who tlnm ruled at Thehes, 
endeavoured to check the riotous proceedings, and 
went out to the mountains to seek tlie Ifacchic 
w<>mcn ; hut his own mother. Agave, in Inn- Bacchic 
fury, mistook him for an animal, and tore him to 
pieces. (Theocrit. hL xxvi.; Eurip. /iacc4. ] 142; 
Ov. Afet. iii. 714, &c.) 

After Dionysus had thus proved to tlie Thebans 
that lu! was a god, he went to Argos. As the 
people there also refused to acknowledge him, he 
made the women mad to sucli a degree, that they 
killed their own babes ami devoured their flesh. 
(Apollod. iii. 5. § 2.) According to another state¬ 
ment, Dionysus with a host of women came from 
the islands of the Aegean to Argos, but was con¬ 
quered fiy Perseus, who slew many of the women. 
(Pans. ii. 20. § 3, 22. § 1.) Afterwards, how¬ 
ever, Dionysus and Perseus became reconciled, and 
the Argives adopted the worship of the god, and 
built temples to him. One of these was called the 
temple of Dionysus Cresius, because the god was 
believed to have buried on that spot Ariadne, his 
beloved, who was a Cretan. (Pans. ii. 23. § 7.) 
The last feat of Dionysus was perfomied on a 
voyage from Icaria to Naxos. He hired a ship which 
belonged to Tyrrhenian pirates; but the men, in¬ 
stead of landing at Naxos, passed by and steered 
towards Asia to sell him there. The god, how¬ 
ever, on perceiving this, changed the mast and oars 
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into serponts, and himself into a lion ; he filled the 
vessel with ivy and the sound of flutes, so that the 
sailors, who were seized with madness, leaped 
into the sea, where they were metamorphosed into 
dolphins. (Apollod. iii. .5. § 11; Horn. J/vmn.y\. 
44 ; Ov, Met. iii. &c.) In all his wanderings 
and tnivels tin? f?od had rewarded those who had 
received him kindly and adopted his worship: he 
pave them vines and wine. 

After he had thus gradually established his 
divine nature thronphout the world, he led his 
mother out of IIadt‘s, called Jier Tliyone, and rose 
with her into Olympus. (Apollod. /. r.) The 
})la(;e, ^vher(^ he had come forth with Semele from 
Hades, was shewn hy the 'J'nn'zenians in the 
teni]»le of Artemis Sotcura (Ihius. ii. 31. § ‘2) ; the 
Aj’pives, on tin; <»th(n’ hand, said, that he had 
emerged with his mother from the Alcyonian lake. 
(l*aus. ii. 37. •'i; (Jlem. Alex. Adm.atl (ir. p. 

'J'here is also a mystical story, that the body of 
Dionysus Avas cut u]) and thrown into a cauldron 
hy t})e '13tans, and that he was restored .and cured 
by Rhea nr Dcmietcu-. (I’aus. viii, 37. Jj 3 ; Diod. 
iii. (t'J ; Phurnut. A’. /). 28.) 

Vjirij)us mythological beinps art* descrilK^d as 
the ollsprinp td’ Dionysus ; but amonp the women, 
both mortal and immortal, who Avon his love, none 
is more famous in ancient history than Ariadne. 
]( Ak/adnk.'J 'I'he extraordinary mixture of tradi- 
kions which we have here had oettasion to notict*, 
and which ininlit still he considerably increased, 
seems evidently to be made nj) out of the trfl- 
dititins of ditVerent times and co\mtries, referring 
to analopons divinities, and transferred to the 
(ireek Dionysus. \Vv may, bo\vev»*r, remark 
at onee, that all traditions Avhich have ref<*r- 
ence to a mystic Avorshij) of Dionysus, are of a 
compjiratively late origin, tiuit is, they belong to 
the period «iibset|iient to that in Avliich tin* Jlonie- 
rie poems Avere composed ; for in thos(* poems 
ItionysiiM does not sip])ear as om* of the preat «livi- 
nilies, and the story of his birth by Zeus and the 
Racchic orpies are not alluded to in any w'ay : 
Dionysus i,s lh(*re simply described si» the pod 
Avho teaelies man tin; preparation of Avine, whence 
he is calli'd the “drunken pod” (/uomo'/uceoy), and 
the s(djer kino Dyciirpiis Avill not, for this reason, 
tolerate him in his kiiipdom. (Horn. //. vi. 132, 
Ac., 0</. xviii. 40(1, comp. xi. 32o.) As the cul¬ 
tivation of the vine spread in (ireece, the worship 
of Dionysus likewise spr<‘ad fnrth(‘r ; the mystic 
Avorship Avas developed by tin; Orphici, thouph it 
jmtbalily oripiuated iii the transfer of Plirypian 
:md Lydian modes of worship to that of Dionysu.s. 
After the time of .Alexander’s expedition to India, 
tin* celehraticui of the Ilacchie lestivals assumed 
more and more their Avild and dissolute character. 

As far as the natun* and origin of tin; pod Diony¬ 
sus is coneerned, he appears in all traditions as the 
rejn-esentalive of soiue. poAver of nature, Avhereas 
Apollo is mainly an ethical deity. Dionysus is 
the productive, overfloAviup and intoxicatinp power 
of nature, Avliich carries man uAA’ay from his usu:d 
quiet and 8ob(*r mode of livinp. Wine is the most 
natural and appropriate symbol of that power, and 
it is therefore called “the fruit of Dionysus.” 
(Aiovvcrov KafntS^ ; Pind. Fnupn. 89, ed. Biickh.) 
Dionysus is, therefore, the god of wine, the in¬ 
ventor and t(*JM;lier of its cultivation, the giver of 
joy, jind the disperser of grief and son'ow. (Hac- 
chyl. <ip. Alhen. ii. p. 40 ; Pind. Fraffin. 7) ; ?hi- 
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rip. Bacch. 772.) As the god of wine, he is also 
both an inspired and an inspiring god, that is, a 
god who has the power of revealing the future to 
man by oracles. Thus, it is said, that he had as 
great a share in the Delphic omcle as Apollo 
(Eurip. Bacch. 300), and he himself had an oracle 
in Thrace. (Pans. ix. 30. § .').) Noav, as j)ro- 
phetic power is ahvays cond)ii>ed Avith the liealing 
art, Dionysus is, like Apollo, eallt*d /arpos, or »57t- 
ar^s (Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1G21), and at Ins 
oracle of Amphiclcia, in Phocis, he cured dis(iasi>s 
hy revealing the remedies to the sulferers in their 
dreams. (Pans. x. 33. § 5.) Hence he is invoked 
as a rrwTTjp against raping diseases. (Sojih. 
Oed. Tpr. 210 ; Lyeoph. 200.) 'I’he notion ttf his 
heinp the cultivator and protector of the vine was 
easily extended to that of his beitJg the protector 
of trees in penenil, whicli is alluded to in various 
epith(^ts and surnames piven him by the poets of 
antiquity (Pans. i. 31.4^2, vii. 21. § 2), and he tlius 
comes into close connexion Avith Demebu*. (Pans, 
vii. 20. § 1 ; Pind. hihm. vii. 3 ; 'I'lieocrit. xx. 
33 ; Diod. iii. 04 ; Ov. /'W. iii. 73(»; Pint, (^nacal. 
(ir. 30.) 'Phis charact(*r is still further d(*vi'loped 
in the notion f)f his beinp the promoter of eiviliza- 
tion, a law-giver, and at lov(*r of p(*cice. (Eurip. 
Iku'ch. 420 ; Strab. x. p. 408 ; Diod. iv. 4.) As 
theOreok dnimahad grown out of the dithymmbic 
choruses ait the festivals of Dionysus, he wais also 
regarded as the god of tnipic art, aiml as the prol(*e- 
torof tln*aitres. In lat(*r times. In* was Avorshi))}>ed 
ailso as a which nniy liave arisen 

from his resemblance to Denu'ti'r, or haivo licen tln^ 
result of an aimalgiimation of Phrygiati and L 3 ’di:iu 
forms of Avorship with those of the auieieiit Gret'ks. 
(Pans. viii. 37. § 3; Arnob. adv. (u-nt. v. IM.) 
The orgiastic worship of Dionysus seems to have 
been lirst estadilished in 'J'hriice, and to Jiave 
thence spread sontliward to mounts Helicon aimi 
Pairnassns, to 'J'helK*s, Naxos, aind througliout 
(ireect!, Sicil^v, and Itailv, thouph some writers 
derived it from Egypt. (Pams. i. 2. t;4 4 ; Diod. 
i. 97 .) Respecting his festivals aind the mode of 
their eeJebi’ation, and esjx.'ciaDy tlie introductiojt 
and suppression of his worship tit Rome, sec; Diet, 
of Ant. a. rr. AypicSvia., ’Art^fUTrJ/aa, 'AAoia, 
Aittf/»a, and J)ioniisia. 

In the eairliest times the Graces, or Charites, 
were tin* companions of Dionysus (Pind. (JL. xiii. 
20 ; Pint. Qmie.st. (ir. 30 ; Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
424), and at Olympia he and tlie Charites had an 
altar in conunuii. (Schol. ad Find. 01. v. 10 ; 
Pans, ?. 14 in hii.) 'J’his circumstance is of great 
int(*reKt, and points out the great change whicli 
took place in the course of time in the mode of his 
AA'orship, for afterw^tirds we hud liiui accompanied 
in his expc*dition8 and tnivels by Bacchantic 
AAmmen. called Lenae, Maeiiades, 'Phyhides, JMimal- 
lones, (Uodones, Bassarae or Bassarides, all of 
whom are rejiresented in works of art as raging 
with madness or enthusiasm, in vclicmeiit motions, 
their heads thrown backAvards, with dishevelled 
hair, and canning in their hands thyrsus-stafl's 
(entwined with ivy, and headed Avith pine-cones), 
cymbals, swords, or serpents. Sileni, Pans, sa¬ 
tyrs, centaurs, and other beings of a like kind, are 
also the constant companions of the god. (Strah. 
X. p. 4()8 ; Diod. iv. 4. &c. ; Catull. 04. 2.')8 ; 
Athen i. p. 33 ; Pans. i. 2. § 7.) 

The temples and statues of Dionysus were very 
niimeTouE in the ancient world. Among the sa- 
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nific(;s which were offered to liiiu in the enrlicst 
times, human sacrifices are also mentioned. (Ihius. 
vii. 21. § ] ; Porphyr. dc Abstin. ii. ,5.5.) Subse- 
(]uently, howev(;r, this barbarous custom was sof¬ 
tened down into a syinbtdic scourfring, or animals 
were substituted for men, as at PotiiiiU‘. (P5ius.viii. 
2o. $ 1, ix. 8. § 1.) Tlie animal most commonly 
sacrificed to Dionysus was a ram. (Vir^r. Orortf. 
ii, o80, 89.5 ; OwFustA. ,8.57.) Amotu> the thiufjs 
sacred to liiin, we may notice the vine, ivy, lau¬ 
rel, and asphodel; the dolphin, serpemt, tijf«!r, lynx, 
panther, and ass ; hut he hated the si'^lit of an 
owl. (Pans. viii. 89. $ 4; Tlieocrit. xxvi. 4; 
IMut. St/ntpos. iii. .5; Kustath. ud Horn. p. 87; Virg. 
Fehuj. V. ,80 ; II >gin. FoVt, A.dr. ii. 28 ; Philostr. 

I map. ii. 17 ; ViL Apnllmi. iii. 40.) 'J'lu! earlie.st 
images of the god wen; merci llennae with the 
])halliis (Pans. ix. 12. ^ 8), or his head only w'as 
represented. (I'histath. ad Horn. p. 1.0(i4.) Tn 
lat<'r works of art lie appears in four different 
forms : 1. As an inl'ant handed over by lleniies to 
bis nurses, or fondled and played with liy satyrs 
and Ibicchae. 2. As a manly god with a beard, 
eominonly called the Indian Jlacchus. lie there 
appears in the character of a. wise and digniiied 
oriental inonarcli ; his features arc expressive of 
sublime traiKpiillity and mildness ; bis beard is 
long and soft, and liis Lydian robes (^aaadpa) 
are long and richly folded. >Iis hair sometimes 
floats down in locks, and is soinetimc's neatly wouml 
around the lu'ad, and a diadem often adorns bis 
forehead. 8. Tlie youthful or .so-called TliebafJ 
I’acclius, was carried to ideal beauty by Praxiteles. 
8'lie form of his liody is manly and with strong 
outlines, hut still Jifiprotiehes to the female form 
by its sid'Lness and roundnes.s. The expression of 
th(‘ countenance is languid, and shews a. kind of 
dreamy longing ; the liead, with a diadem, or a 
wn'uth of vine or ivy, leans somewhat on one 
side ; his attitude is never sublime, but easy, like 
that of a man who is absorbed in sweet thought*, 
or slightly intoxicaUul. lie is often semj leaning 
on liis coni[)Uiiions, or riding on a pautluu-, juss, 
tiger, or lion. 'I’hc finest statue of this kind is in 
tlu* villa Ludovisi. 4. liaechns with horns, either 
those of a ram or of a bnll. 'J’hi.s represeiimtion 
occurs chiefly on coins, but never in st;itue.s. 
(Weleker, Zi’itsrlirifl^ ]i. 500, &.c. ; liirt. MplhaL 
Jiilditrb. 1 .}). 7f>, Ac.) ( Jv. S.J 

DlOPKl'l'llES (A<oiret0i7s). I. A half-fanatic, 
half-impostor, who made at Atliens an ap]umMitly 
thriving trade of oracles. Jle was much satirized 
f)y the comic poets, and may f)erha[>s l)e identified 
witii the Locrian juggler mentioned in Atheiiaeus. 
(i. p. 20, a.) If so, he must be distinguislied from 
tlie Diopeithes of whom we read in buidas a.s the 
author of a law tvliich iiuide it a capiUiI offence for 
an inhabitant of the city to spend the night in the | 
Peiraeus, and wh(» was brought to trial for an in- | 
voluntary breach of his ow'n enactment, (Aiistoph. 
F<j. 1081, Vesp. 380, Ai\ 988; Schol. ad il. ; 
Aleiiieke, Frap. Cam, Crafc. i. p. 154, ii. pp. 804, 
.5<{8, 704 ; Suid. s. vo. Topyuy, A<o7rfi0Tjs,, EiriTi}- 
Seujwa, 

2. An Atlienian general, father of the poet 
Menander, was sent out to tlie 'I'hracian Clierso- 
iiesus about B. c. 344, at the liead of a body of 
Athenian settlers or KArjpoOxot. (Dem. da C/uus. 
p. 91, Fhili}>j.t. lii. p. 114 ; P.seud.-Dem. deJlalanv. 
pp. 80, 87.) Disputes having arisen about their 
boundaries between these settlers and the Cardians, 
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tlie latter were supported, but not with arms in the 
first instance, by Philip of Macedon, who, when 
the Athenians remonstrated, proposed that their 
quarrel with Cardia should be referred to arbitni- 
tioii. This proposal being indignantly rejecti^d, 
Philip sent troops to the assistance of the Cardians, 
and Diopeithes retaliated by ravaging the maritime 
district of Thrace, wliicb was subject to the Mace¬ 
donians, while Philip was absent in the interior of 
tlie same country on his expedition against 'I’eres 
and Cersobleptes. Philip sent a letter of remon¬ 
strance to Athens, and Diopeitiies was arniigned 
by the Macedonian party, not only for his aggrt's- 
sion on the king’s territor}', but also for the mi'ans 
{unjust doubtless and violent, but common enough 
with all Athenian generals at the time,) to vvliieh 
lie resorted for the support of his mercenaries. Jle 
was defended by Demosthenes in the oration, still 
exfiint, on the Chersonese, b. e. 841, and the dt;- 
fence w'as successful, for he was permitted to retain 
bis command. After this, and probablj' during 
the war of Philip with llyzantium (b. c, 340;, 
Diopeithes again invaded the Macedonian territory 
in Thiiice, took the towns of Crobyle and Tiristasis 
and enslavi'd the inhabitants, and when an ambas¬ 
sador, named Amphilochus, caiiu! to negotiate for 
the release of the prisoners, be seized his person in 
defiance of all international law, and compelled liiiu 
to pay nine tolents for his ransom. (Arg. ad Ih-m. 
da Chars. ; Dem. de Chars, passim ; Phil. Fp. ad 
Alh. pp. 1.5.9, KiO, Kil.) Tlie enmity of Diopei¬ 
thes to Philip appears to have recommended liim 
to the favour of the king of J^ersia (Avtaxerxes 
III.), who, as we learn from Aristotle, sent him 
.some valuable presents, which did not arrive, how¬ 
ever, till after his deatli. (Arist. liket. ii. 8. ^ I 1; 
comp. I*hil. Fp. ad Aik. p. KiO ; Dem. Fhihpp. iii. 
p. 121), in Fp. Phil, p, 1.58; I’seiido-Dem. Philijip. 
iv. p. 140; Diod, xvi. 75; Arr. Anab. ii. 14 ; 
Puns. i. 29.) I E. E.] 

DlO'PllANKS (Atoi/jdv?].?). 1. Of Mytileno, 

one of the most distinguished Orei'k ihetoriciaii.s 
of the time of the Omcclii. For reasons unknown 
to us, he was obliged to quit bis native jilace, and 
wiMit to Home, vvliere he instructed Tiberius Orac- 
chus, and L'cauie his intimate friend. After '1'. 
Orarchus Jiad fallen a victim to tlie oligarchical 
faction, Diophanes and many otlu'r friends of 
(iracchu.s were also put to death. (Cic. Itrat. 27; 
Strab. xiii. p. ()T7; Plot. J\(,'racah. 8, 20.) An¬ 
other much later rhetorician of the same name oc¬ 
curs in porphyry's life of J’lotimis. 

2. Is quoted as tlu* author of a history of Poii- 
tus, in sevemi books. ad Apulian. F/tad. 

iii. 241; Eudoc. p. 81.) [ L. ri.] 

DJU'PllANES (^io<pdn'ris) a native of Nieaea, 
in Hithynia, in the first century n. c., who uinidgeil 
the agricultural work of Cassius Dionysins for the 
use of king Deiotaru.s. ( Varr. JJa He Hnsl. i. 1. 10 ; 
Colum. De He Hust. i. 1. 10 ; Plin. 7/. Index to 
lib. viii.) liis work consisted of six books, and 
was afterwards further abridged by Asiiiius I’ollio. 
(Suid. s. V. IIwAiwt'.) Diophanes is quoteil several 
times in the Collection of Greek Writeis, De lie 
Kiistica. [W. A.G.J 

DKyPHANES MYIilNAEUS, the author of 
a worthless epigram in the Greek Anthology. 
(Hrunck, Anal. ii. 259 ; Jacobs, ii. 236.) Jacobs 
thinks, that he is a late writer, and ought not to 
be identified with the Diophanes who i.s mentioned 
by Cicero and Plutarch as the instnictor of I'ihe- 
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riuB Gracchus, nor with the Diophanes whom Varro 
mentions. (Jacobs, xiii. p. 88C.) [P. S.] 

DIOPHANTUS 1. A native of 

Arabia, who however lived at Athens, where he 
was at the head of the sophistical school. He 
was a contemporary of Proaeresius, whom he sur¬ 
vived, and whose funeral oration he delivered in 
A. D. 368. (Eunapius, Dmphant. p. 127, &c., 
PriKieres. p. 109.) 

2. An Attic orator and contemporary of Demos¬ 
thenes, w'ith whom he opposcjd the Macedonian 
party. He is mentioned as one of the most emi¬ 
nent speakers of the time. (Dem. dc Fids. Ijuj. 
pp. 368, 403, 436, c. Ij'jA. p. 4.08; JIarpocrat. 
and Suid. a.v. MeAdvwTroj.) Keiske, in the Index 
to Demostlicnes, bf'lieveB him to b(^ the same as the 
author of the psephisma mentioned by Demosthenes 
{de. Fdh. Lftf. p. 36'8), and also identical with the 
one who, accordinjjf to Diodorus (xvi. 48), assisted 
the kiiiy: of J*er8ia in liis Egyptian war, in B. c. 
3.50. 

3. Of Lacedaemon, is quoted bj- Fulgentiiis 
{MiftkoL i. 1) as the author of a work on Antiqui¬ 
ties, in fourteen books, and on the worship of the 
gods. Wlietluir he is the same as the geographer, 
Diophantus, wh(» wrote a. description of the north¬ 
ern countries (Phot. liUtt. ('(id. 2.50, p. 454, b.), 
which is also quoted by Stejdianus of Byzantium 
(.s. r. "A^io/), or the Diophantus who wrote ji work 
ttokiTiKa (Steph. Byz. s. v. AiSvffrivoi)., cannot be 
decided. 

4. A slave of iStniton, wlio was manumitted by 
the will of his master. (Diog. Laert. v. 63.) He 
seems to be the sjime as the Ihojdiantus mentioned 
in the will of liveon. (Id. v. 71.) 

5. Of Syracuse, a Pytliagorean philoso])her, who 

seems to liave beL'ii an author, for liis opinion on the 
origin of the world is adduced by Tlmodortitus. 
(^7'hcrap. iv. p. 7.05.) fL. S.J 

DIOPHANTUS (A«l0avTov), an Athenian co¬ 
mic poet of the new comedy. (AntiatticisUi, p. 11.5, 
21 : <f}€p€iv r6v olvov' M rov vrjcpeip. Atd^aeros 
MfTOlKl^Op€V(f).) 1 P. S.] 

DIOPHANTUS (Aidcpai'Tos), of Alexandria, 
the only Oreek w’liter on Algebra. His period is 
wholly unknown, \vhich is not to be wondered at 
if we consider that he stands quite .alone as to the 
subject which he treated. But, looking at the im- 
f>n»i)ability of all mention of such a writer being 
omitted by Proelus and P.appus, we feel strongly in¬ 
clined to place him towards the end of the fifth cen¬ 
tury of our era at the earliest. If the Diophantu.s, 
on whose astronomicial work (according to Suidas) 
Hypatia wrote a commentary, and whost; arith¬ 
metic Theon mentions in his commentary on the 
Almagest, be the subject of our jirticle, he must 
have lived before tlie fifth century : but it would 
be by no means safe to assume this identity. 
Abulphanigius, according to Montucla, plruuis him 
at A. D. 365. The first writer who mentions him, 
(if it be not Theon) is John, p.atriarch of Jerusa¬ 
lem, in his life of .lohannes Dam.ascenus, w'ritten in 
the eighth century. It matters not much where 
we place him, as far as Greek literature is concern¬ 
ed ; the question wnll only become of importance 
when we have the nu'ans of investigiiting w'hether 
or not he derived his algebra, or any of it, from an 
Indian source. Colebrooke, as to this matter, is 
content that Diophantus should be placed in tlie 
fourth century. (See the Fenny Cyclopaedia.^ art. 
Viya (ianita.) 
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I It is singular that, though his date is uncertain 
to a couple of centuries at least, we have some rea- 
' son to suppose that he marrieil at the age of 33, and 
that in five years a son w.is born of this marriage, 
who died at the age of 42, four years before his 
father: so that Diophantus lived to 84. Bachet, 
his editor, found a problem proposed in verse, in an 
unpublished Greek anthology, like some of those 
which Diophantus himself proposed in verse, and 
coinpo.sed in the manner of an epitoph. The un¬ 
known quantity is the age to which I)ioj)hantu8 
lived, and tne simple equation of condition to which 
it leads gives, when solved, the preceding informa¬ 
tion. But it is just as likely as not that the maker 
of the epignim invented the dates. 

When th(! m.'inuscripts of Diophantus came to 
light in the 16th century, it was said that there were 
thirteen books of the *■ Arithmctica : ’ but no more 
than six have ever been produced with that title ; 
besides which we have one book, ‘ De Multangulis 
Numeris,' on pfdygonal numbers. These books 
contJiin a system of reasoning on numbers by the 
aid of gcnonil symbols, and with some use of sym¬ 
bols of opemtion ; so that, though tlie denumstra- 
tioiis an^ very much conducbul in words at length, 
and arranged so as to remind us(>f Euclid, there is 
no (|ue8tion that the work is alg(‘braical: not a 
treatise mi alyehra., but an .algebraic.al tnjatise on 
the relations of integer numbers, and on the solu¬ 
tion of equations of more than one variable in inte- 
ger.s. Hence such questions obtained the name of 
Diophantine, and the modem w’orks on that pecu- 
culiar bninch of numerical analysis which is called 
the theory of numbers, such as those of Gauss and 
L<‘g(Mulre, would luive been said, a century ago, to 
be fidl of Dhplumtive. avahysia. As there ai’e many 
classical stiuhmts who will not see a copy of Dio¬ 
phantus in their lives, it may be desirable t«) give 
one simple proposition from that writc'r in modern 
words and sj'mbols, annexing the algebraical phrases 
from the original. 

Book i. qu. 30. Having given the sum of two 
numbers (20) .and their product (.06), required the 
number.s. Observe that the square of the half sum 
should be greater than the ])ro(luct. Let the differ¬ 
ence of the numbers be 2s (ssol )8') ; then the sum 
being 20 («') and the half sum 10 (1) the greater 
number will be s-|-10 [rfrax^cn odv 6 sov 

4vds Kol po i) ami tlie less will be 10—y {po I 
sou erds, svliich he would often write po I 
(ji SOS d). But the ])roduct is .06 (^v') which is also 
100 — s'^ {p kiixj/ci Sopdpeais pids, or p' ifi dud). 
Hence yr::2 (yivfTai 6 sus po /3') &c. 

A young algebr.ust of our day might hardly be 
inclined to give the name of algcibraical noUition to 
tluj jjreceding, though he might admit that there 
svas algebraical reasoning. But if he had consulted 
the Hindu or Mahommedan writers, or Cardan, 
Tartagli.a,Stevinus, and the other European .algebra¬ 
ists, who jireccahul Vieta, he would see that he must 
either give the name to the nohition above exem¬ 
plified, or refuse it to everything which preceded 
the seventeenth century. Diophantus declines his 
letters, just as we now speak of m th or (m-|-1) th; 
and po is an abbreviation of uovds or povd^cs, as 
the case may be. 

The question whether Diophantus was .an original 
inventor, or whether he had received a hint from 
Indici, the oiily country we know of which could 
then have given one, is of great difficulty. We 
cannot enter into it at length: the very great simi- 
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larity of the Diophantine and Hindu algebra (as 
far as the former goes) makes it almost certain that 
the two must have had a common origin, or have 
come one from the other; though it is clear that 
Diophantus, if a borrower, has completely recast the 
subject by the introduction of Euclid’s form of de¬ 
monstration. On this point we refer to the article 
of the Penny Cyclopaedia already cited. 

There are many paraphrases, so-called translar 
tions, and abbreviations of Diophantus, but very 
few editions. Joseph Auria prepared an edition 
(Or. Lat.) of the whole, with the Scholia of the 
monk Maximus Planudcs on tlui first two books ; 
but it was never printisd. The first edition is that 
of Xylamler, Basle, ir>7o, folio, in Latin only, with 
the Scholia and notes. Tlu; first Greek edition, 
with Latin, (and original notes, tin' Scholia being 
rtijected as useless,) is that of Hadn't de Meziriac, 
Paris, l()*2i, folio. Fm-niat left materials for the 
second and best edition (Gr. Tjat.), in which is pre¬ 
served all that was good in Bachet, and in particu¬ 
lar his Latin version, and most valuable comments 
and additions of his own (it being jieculiarly his 
subject). Those materials were collected by ,1. de 
Billy, and publislied by Fc'nnat’s son, Toulouse, 
1(170, folio. All English lady, the late Miss Abi¬ 
gail Baruch Lousada, whose successful cultivation 
of mathematics and dose attention to this writer for 
many years was widl known to scientific persons, 
left Ji complete tninalation of Diophantus, with 
notes : it has not yet hoen published, and we trust, 
will not lie lost, [ A. De M. | 

DIOPHANTUS orD10PIlANTE8(Ad(/>ai/Tos 
or Aioipdi'TTis), a medical writer of Lycia (Galen, 
Df s<r. ix. 4, vol. xiii. p. 

-Ul), several of whose imulical formulae are ijuoted 
by Galen (vol. xii. p.r>45 ; xiii. .5(f7, bbo ; xiv.l7f), 
IdJ), and wdio must, therefor(\ iiavc lived in or be¬ 
fore the second ci'iitury after Christ. | W'.A.<i.] 

DIO'KES, M painter, who is mentioned by Varro 
with Micon, the coritem[)orary of J^ilygnotus, in 
such a manner as to imply that he lived at the 
same time. The text of the passage, however, is 
so corrupt, that the name is not made out with 
certainty. (Varro, A. L. ix. 1*2, ed. Muller; 
Micon.) 

DIGSCO'HIDES (Auar/coptSrjs). 1. A Byzan¬ 
tine grammarian, a biotlier of Ilippardius and Ni- 
«',i)laus, and a disciple of Lachares at Athens, lie 
iived in the reign of the emperors Marcianus and 
Eeo. (Suid. ,s. v, T!iiic6Kat}s; Eudoe. p. J0f>.) 

2. Of Cyprus, a sceptic philosopher, and a pupil 
ofTimon. (Diog. Laert. ix. 114, 1 l.’i.) 

J. A diseijile of Isocrates, who is said by Athc- 
naeus (i. p. 11) to have interpolated the Homeric 
poems. Suidas (.s. n."'OiUTjpos) attributes to him 
a work entitled o'l Trap' ‘OjuTjprp pdfxoi. As he is 
thus known to have been engaged in the study of 
Homer, it is not improbable that he was also the 
author of the Trcpl rov revr TjpCfia/p trad' ''Ofiripov 
filov^ from which a fragment is quoted by Atluv 
naeus (i. p. 8; comp. Eustath. ad Horn. p. 1270.) 
'I’he dmoixvtpjLovfvixara^ mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (i. f)!!) and Atlienaeus (xi. p. 507), may 
likewise have been his work, though everything is 
\incertain. We have further mention of a work on 
the constitution of Lacedaemon ascribed to Diosco- 
rides (Athen. iv. p. 140; Plut. Lyc, 11, 85), 

and of another irepl vo/xifjoav (Schol. arl Arisloplu 
Av. 1288; Suid. and Phot. s.v. (rKuraAr]; Eudoc. 
p. 280); but whether they were the productions of 
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the pupil of Isocrates, or of the Stoic Dioscorides 
is uncertain. 

4. The father of Zeno of Tarsus, the Stoic, who 
succeeded Chrysippus. The latter dedicated to 
Dioscorides several of his works, as we learn from 
Diogenes (vii. 190, 193, 198, 200,202) and Sui- 
das (s. V. Ziivov). 

5. A writer on astrology, an opinion of whose 
is quoted by Censorinus. (De Die Nat. 17; comp. 
Varro, deL. L. Fnigm. p. 869, ed. Bipont.) [L.S. j 

DIOSCO'RIDES (AiooTKoplSrjv), the author of 
thirty-nine epigrams in the Greek Anthology 
(Brunck, Amd. i. 493; Jacobs, i. 244 ; xiii. 706, 
No. 142) seems, from the internal evidence of his 
epigrams, to have lived in Egj’^pt, about the time of 
Ptolemy Kuergetes. His epigrams are chiefly upon 
the great men of {intiquity, especially the poets. 
One of them (No. 85) would seem, from its title in 
the Vatican MS., AwrrKopiSov KikovoKItov^ to he 
tlie production of a later writer. 'I’he epigrams of 
Dioscorides were included in the Garland of Me¬ 
leager. (.Tacobs, xiii. pp. 88(>, 887.) [P. S.] 

DlOSCO'RlDP'iS, artists. [Dioscuridkis.] 

DltfSGO'RlDES (AtoffKovpliTjs or AioaKopi- 
St/s), the name of several physicians and botanical 
writers, whom it is not easy to distinguish from 
each other with certointy. 

1. Pkdacius or Pedanius (ncSaxios orlleSctvtov) 
Dioscorides, the author of tlie celebrated Treatise 
on Materia Medica, that bears liis name. It is 
genemlly supposed, says Dr. Bostock, that he was a 
native of Anazarba, in Cilicia Cumpestris, and that 
he WHS a physician by profession. 11 appears pretty 
evident, that he lived in the [first orj second cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, and as he is not mentioned 
by l*liny, it has been supposed that he was a little 
posterior to him. 'riie exact age of Dioscorides has, 
however,been a question of much critical discussion, 
and we have nothing but conjecture wliich can lead 
ns to decide upon it. He has left behind him u 
Treatise on Materia Medicji, nfpl''TA7;y 'larpi/cijs^ 
in five books, a work of great labour and research, 
and which for many ages was received as a standard 
production. The greater correctness of modem 
science, and the new discoveries which luive been 
imid<\ cause it now to be regarded ratlier as a work 
of curiosity than of absolute utility; but in drawing 
up a history of the state and progress of medicine, 
it affords a most valuable document for our infor¬ 
mation. His treatise consists of a description of all 
the articles then ust'd in medicine, with an account 
of tlieir supposed virtues. Th(^ descriptions are 
brief, and not unfiequently so little characterized as 
not to emible us to ascertain with any degree of 
aecunicy to what they refer; while tlie practical 
part of his work is in a great measure empirical, 
although his general principles (so far as they can 
be detected) appear to be those of the Dogmatic 
sect. The great importance which was for so long 
a period attached to the works of Dioscorides, has 
n'ndcred them the subject of almost inrmmeniblo 
commentaries and criticisms, and even some of the 
most learned of our modern naturalists have not 
thought it an unworthy task to attempt the illus¬ 
tration of his Materia Medica. Upon the whole, 
we must attribute to him the merit of great industry 
and patient research ; and it seems but just to 
ascribe a large portion of the errors and inaccuracies 
into which he has fallen, more to the imperfect state 
of science when he wrote, than to any defect in the 
character and talents of the writer. 
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Tlis work has boon comparod with that of Theo¬ 
phrastus, but this seems to be dni)jg justice to 
iioitiler party, as the objects of the two authors 
w(Te toUilly different, the one writinj? as a scien¬ 
tific botanist, the other merely as a herbalist; and 
accordingly we find each of these, celebrated men 
superifir to the otlu'r in his own department. 
With respect to the ancient writers on Afateria 
Alediea wlio snccei'ded Dioscorides, they were 
g(‘nerally content to (piote his authority without 
juTsuming to correct liis errors f-r supply liis defi- 
eiencies. I'liat part of his work » hieh relates to 
the plants growing in Tireece has bo.oi \o.ry mueh 
illustrated by the late ])r. John Sibthorp, who, 
when he was elected one of the Radclilfe 'i’lavelliiig 
Fellows of the University of Oxford, travelled in 
(ire<‘ce and the neighbouring parts for the purpose 
of collecting materials for a. “■ Flora Graeca.” This 
/nagnilicj'nt w'ork was begun aftcT his d<‘ath, uiub'r 
the direction of tln‘ late Sir J. E. Smith (IflOfJ), 
and has been l.ately finislied, in ten volumes folio, 
by Professor Lindley. With respect to the plants 
and otlier productions of the East mentioned by 
Dioscoridi's, Tmich still remains to be done towards 
their illustration, and identification with the articles 
met with in tho.s(‘ enuntries in the present day. A 
lew specimens of this are given by Dr. B.oyle, in 
bis Essay on the Antiipiity of Hindoo Mi'dicinc” 
(Loud. }{vo. and ]n‘obably no man in Eng¬ 

land is more fitted to undertake the task than 
himself. 

Jlesidestbe celebrated treatise on Afateria Afediea, 
the following works are generally attributed to Dios- 
corides ; Flfpl Atjttj filwv 4*ap,udKcvi'^ lir I e//cy//.s; 
riepl’lojSdAwi', />(' VvnnKifh AiniiiaVtlnii>; fltpl Kd- 
‘rropta’Tuv ‘AirAd/r re Kal 2ui'0fVei>r ^apixdttwi\ Ih; 
fucHc Paralnliltiim firm Siiiijt/irifms iftuim (\unfM>$Uis 
J\/"<lirnii/ni/in; and a few smaller works, which are 
corisiflered sfiun'ons, Jlis works first app(‘nred iti a 
Latin translation (supjiosed to b<‘ by Jb'tnis de 
Abano) in 147b, fob (’olle, in black h*tter. 'I'lie first 
Greek edition was piiblislMsl by Aldus Alanutius, 
Venet. 1fob, and is said to be very scarce. Per- 
lia])K tlu! most valuable edition is that by .1. A. Sa¬ 
racen ns, (i reek and Latin, Francof. 1.5.b}». fob, with 
a coj)ions and learned coninientary. The last edition 
is that by (b Sj)reng(d, in two vuls. bvo. Lips. lb2J), 

1 bJO, ill (ireek and Latin, with a useful coiunien- 
tary, forming the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth vols. 
of Kiihn’s Colhiclioii of the Greek Afedieal Writejx 
The work of Dioscorides lias Ikmti translated and 
published in the Italian, (leniian, Spanish, and 
I'^rmicb languages ; there i.s also an Arabic Trans¬ 
lation, which is still in AIS. in several European 
libraries. I'^or further information respiTling Dios 
corides and tlie editions of his work, see Le Clerc, 
J/ist. dv l(i]\Itd.; llalliT, Hililini/i. lioUw.; Sprengel, 
Jlist. df !a Mid.; Fabric Bihlioth. (iravea; Bo- 
stock’s IlisUmi of Mcdh'ine; Uiioulant, lUmdhuch 
drr liVu'lwrlcundv fur die Aelicrr Mvdieiv. 

2. Dioscohidks Piiacas (4>aKay) a physician 
who was one of the followers of llerojdiiluH (Galen, 
fr/os.v. Uiiqux'r. pi-ooein. vob xix. p. 03), and lived 
in the second or first century B, c. According to 
Suidas (.v. y. Atoux.), who, however, confounds him 
with Dioscorides of Anazarba, be lived at the court of 
Cbmpatra in the time of Antony, n. (!, 41—30, and 
was surnamed Phaciis on account of the moles or 
freckles on his face. lie is probably the same phy¬ 
sician who is mentioned by Galen (Ghss. llippcM'r. 
s. V. ’Ii'StxJr, vob xix. p. 105), and Pauliis Aegi- 
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neta {De He Med. iv. 24), as a native of Alexandria. 
He wrote sevend medical works, which are not now 
extant. (Suid. 1. c.; Erotiaii. (Jloss. IJippocr. p. b.) 

3. Diosno RIDES, a Grammarian at Home, xvho, 
if not actually a physician, ajipears, at any rate, to 
have given great attention to medical literature, lie 
lived in the beginning of the second century after 
Christ, probably in the reign of Hadrian, A. i). 
117—13b, and superintemlcd an edition of the 
works of Hippocrates, which was much esteemed. 
He is, however, accused by Galen of having nladt^ 

I considerable alterations in the tt'xt, and of changing 
the old readings and modernizing the language. 
He was a relation of Artemidorus Cai|)ito, another 
editor of lIippocrat<*s, and is several times (juoted 
b}' Galen. ((.Jalen, Conitmnt. in /Jippocr. DeNaL 
Horn.'''* i. 1 ; ii. 1, vob xv. pp. 21, 110 ; Conunent. in 
Hipjuu'r. J)e I Tumor A* i. prooein. vob xvi. p. 2 ; 
Comme/iL in J Jippocr. ^'■JCpidcin. 1'/,” i. prooem. vob 
xvii. j)arti. p. 705 ; (t'luss. I/ijipocr. in v. dn-f^pder- 
(TCTO, vob xix. p. b3.) [W. A. G.J 

DIOriCO'RI US (AiotTKopios) of ATyj-a, uas the 
instructor in grammar of thi; daugliters of the eiu- 
p<!ror Leo, at Byzantium, and also piefi'ct of the 
city and of the praetorians. (Suid, *■.?;.) [ IbS.] 
DIO'SCORUS (AiiiaKopos), 1. A physician, 
ju’obably bom at Tralles in Eydia, in the sixth 
century after iJirist. His father’s name was 
StephaniiH, who was a physician (Alex. Trail, de 
He Med. iv. 1, p. H)b); one of liis brothers was 
the })hysician Alc.Kander J'ralliamis ; another was 
the architect and inatbematiciaii, Anthemius; and 
Agatliias numtions that his two oilier brothers, 
ATetrodorus and ()lym[)ius, were both eminent in 
their Severn! professions. {Hid. v. ]>. 140.) 

2. Another physician of llie same name, must 
have lived some time in or lud'en' the second cen¬ 
tury after (Jirist, as one of his lutglical formulae is 
<]u«ited by (ialeii. (/>e ('outpos. Medirunt. sec. 
Loeo.x, viii. 7, vjib xiii. p. 201.) [W. A. (i.j 

DIOSCUJRUS, a togatus of the praetorian 
forum, was one of the commission often appointed 
by .liistinian in a. n, 52b, to compile the Ciuistitu- 
tionum Codex, ((kmst. J/aec queut tiee<‘ss(i.rio. ^ 1, 
(knist. Sninnia licip. § 2.) [.I.T. G.J 

DJGSCU'BI {AioarKovpm)., tliat is, sons of 
Zeus, the well-known heroes, (’astor and Bollux, 
or Bolydeuces. Tlie singular form Aiocricovpos. or 
AiofTKupos, oeeurs only in the writings of gram¬ 
marians, and the Ealins soinetimcs use (tislores 
for the two brotlu'rs. (1*1 in. //. A', x. •13 ; Serv. 
<(d Virp. Genrp. iii. bf) ; Horat. (arm. in. 29, (»4.) 
According to the Honioric })oems (G</. xi. 29b, &c.) 
they were the sous of Leda. and 'J’yndareus, king of 
Tiacedaonion, and consecpiently brotliers of Helena. 

( Horn. Ii. iii. 42C.) llencc; they arc often called by 
tlu^ patronymic Tjmdaridae. (Ov. v. 700, 

Mef. viii. 301.) Castor was famous for bis skill 
in taming and managing horses, and Bollux for 
his skill in boxing. Jioth hud disappeared from 
the earth before the Greeks went against Troy. 
Although they were buried, says Homer, yet they 
«ime to life every otlier day, and they enjoyed 
honours like those of the gods. According to 
other tmditions both wi-re the sons of Zeus and 
Leda, and were born at the same time with their 
sister Helena out of an egg (Horn. JJymn. xiii. 5 ; 
Thcocrit. xxii. ; Sdiol. ad Pmd. AVm. x. 150 ; 
Apollon. Rhod. i. 149 ; Ilygin, Fab. 155 ; ^zetz. 
atl Lymph. 511 ; Serv. ad Aen. iii. 32b), or with¬ 
out their sister, and eitlier out of an egg or in the 
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natural way, but in such a maimer tliat Pollux 
was the first bom. (Tzetss. ad 88, 511.) 

According to others again, Poly deuces and Helena 
only were cliildreu of Zeus, and (’astor was the 
son of Hence, Polydeuces was im¬ 

mortal, while Castor was subject to old age and 
dentil like every other mortal. (Pind. Ncnu x. 80, 
with the Scliol. ; Theocrit. xxiv. 180 ; Apollod. 
iii. 10. 7 ; Ilygin. /</5, 77-) They were born, 

jwcording to different traditions, at ditlerent places, 
such as Amyclae, mount Taygetus, the island of 
Pephnos, or 'I’halaiusie. (Theocrit. xxii. 1*2‘2 ; 
Virg. (fcoiy. iii. 8.0 ; Serv. ad Aeii. x. 504 ; Horn. 
Jlynm. xiii. 4 ; Pans. ii. 1. $ 4, 2.) 

'J’he fiiliuloiis life of the Dioscuri is marked by 
three great events: 1. Thvir cjrjnuiition ayainsl 
Athens. The.seus had carried iilf their sister llt;- 
lena from Sparui, or, according to othens, he bad 
promised Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareiis, 
who li.'id earricid her off, to guard her, and lie 
kept her in coniiii(!ineiit at Aphidiiae, under tlie 
siijHM'intendenee of his mother Aethra. VV'hile 
'J'lieseus was nlisent from Attica and Menestheiis 
was endeavouring to usurp the government, the 
Dio-sciiri inarched into Attica, and ravaged the 
country round the city. Acadmnus revealed to 
them, that Helena was kept at Aphidnae (Herod, 
ix. 7 8), and the Dioscuri took the place by as.sault. 
I'liey earrii'd away their si.stor Helena, and Aethra 
W’a.s madti their jii'isoiK'r. (A]iollo(l. L v.) Menes- 
theus then ojiened to them also the gates of Athens, 
and Aplildiiu.s adopted them as liis sons, in order 
that, according to their desire, tln^y might become 
initiated in the mysteries, and the Atbenians paid 
divine honours to tliem. (IMut. Then. .*11, &c. ; 
Jjycoph, 498.) 2. Their part in thr e,r}H‘.dilion of 

the A iyovauls^ as they had lic'fore taken part in 
the Calydoiii.'iii hunt. (Apollon. Rhod. i. 14.0 ; 
Pans, iii. 21. § ; Hygin. Fah, 173.) During 

tin* voyage of the Argonauts, it once happened, 
that when the heroes were detained by a veln*- 
iiimit storm, and Urplimis jirayed to tlie Samo- 
thraciun gods, tlie storm suddeiily subsided, and 
stars ap}ieari!d on the heads of the Dioscuri. 
(Diotl. iv, -I.'! ; Pint, da Vtae,. Philos, ii. 18 ; Se- 
nec. i^iwrst. j\(it. i. 1.) On their arrival in the 
country of the llebryces, Polydeuces fought against 
Aiuv’cus, the gigantic sim of Poseidon, and con- 
ipiered him. During tlie x\rgoiiautic expedition 
they founded tlie town of Dioscurias. (Hygin. Fah. 
J75; P. Mela, i. 18; comp. Stiub. xi. p. 48(i ; 
.iustin. xlii. .'1; Pliii, If. A’, vi. h.) .8. Theirkit- 

tie. vith the. sons of Ajdiureus. The Dioscuri were 
charmed witli the beauty of the daughters of Leu¬ 
cippus, Phoebe, a priestess of Athena, and Hi- 
laeira or IClaeira, a prie.sUiss of Artemis : the 
Dioscuri carried tlieiri off, and married them. 
(Ilygin. Fab. 80 ; Ov. Fast. v. 700 ; Schol. ad 
Find. x. 112.) Polydeuces became, by 

Phoebit, the fatluir of Mnesileus, Mnesinoiis, or 
Asinous, and (’astor, by Hilaeira, the father of 
Anogon, Anaxis, or Aulothiis. ('I'zetz. ad Lycoph. 
511.) Once the Dioscuri, in conjunction with 
Idas and Jjynceus, the sons of Apliartms, had ciU’- 
ried away a herd of oxen from Arcadia, and it 
was left to Idas to divide the booty. He cut up 
a bull into four parts, and declared, that w'liiclievt*r 
of them should first succeed in eating his sbiwe 
should receive half the oxen, and the second should 
have the other half. Idas, thereupon, not only 
ate bis own (jiiarter, but devoured that of his bro- 
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ther’s in addition, and then drove the whole herd 
to his home in Messene. (Pind. Nem. x. 60 ; 
Apollod. iii. 11. $ 2; Lycoph. /. c.) The Dios¬ 
curi then invaded Me.s.seiie, drove away the catth' 
of w'hicti they had been deprived, and much more 
in addition. 'I'his became the occasion of a war 
betw'cen the Dioscuri and the sons of Aphareus, 
which w'as carried on in Messmic, or Laconia. 
In this war, the details of which are related dif- 
ferentlj^ Castor, the mortal, fell by the hands of 
I Idas, but Pollux slew Lynceus, and Zeus killed 
Idas by a flash of lightning. (Pind. Apollod. 

I //. ec.; Tzetz. ad Lycojili. 1514 ; Theocrit. xxiL ; 
Ilygin. Fab. 80, J*oei. Astr. ii. 22.) INdydeuces 
tlien returned to his brotlier, whom he found 
breathing his last, and he prayed to Zeus, to 
be permitted to die with him. Zeus Iclt him 
tlu! option, either to live as his immortal son in 
Olympus, or to share liis brother’s fate, and to 
live, alternately, one day under the earth, and the 
other in tlie heavenly jibodes of the gods. (Horn. 
IL iii. 243 j Pind. A'cni. \. in liii. ; Ilygin. Fa-b. 
2.51.) According to a ditfeient form of the story, 

I Zeus reward<*d the attachment of the tw'o brothers 
by placing them among the stuns as (t'emini. 
(Ilygin. /5«,Y. A sir. 1. c. ; Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 
46,5.) 

These heroic youths, who wv.ro also lielieved to 
have reigned as Kings of SparU (Pans. iii. 1. § 5), 
received divine honouiH at Sjiarta, though not till 
forty years after tlndr war witli the sons of Apha¬ 
reus. (Pau.s. iii, 13. ^,1.) Miiller (7>or. ii. 10. g 8) 
conceives that the worship of the Dioscuri had a 
double source, viz. the lieroic honours of the liurnaii 
Tyndaridiic*, and tlie worship of some ancient Pelo¬ 
ponnesian deities, so that in the proeess of time the 
attrilmtes of the latter wen; transferred to the for¬ 
mer, viz. the name of tin; sons of Zeus, the birth from 
an egg, and the like. Th(;ir worsliij) sjiread from 
Peloponnesus over (ireeci;, Sicily, and Italy. (l*aiis. 
X. 33. ^ 3, 38. g 3.) 'J'ludr principal chanicteristic 
was that of .deol (rwr/ipti', that is, mighty lielpm’s of 
man, whence they weii; sometimes called dvanes 
or d'm/cTts. (Pint. 7'hes. 33 ; Strab. v, p. 2.32 ; 
Aelian, T. 7/. i. 30, iv. .5 ; Aristoph, Lysistr. 1301 ; 
J’aus. i. 31. ^ 1, viii. 21, in lin.) They were, how¬ 
ever, woishi[)}»ed more esjiecially as the protectors 
of travi'llers bj" sea, for Poseidon had rewarded their 
brotherly love by giving them power over wind aii<l 
waves, that tliey miglit assist the shipwrecked. 
(Hygin./W.J.S//’,/.t: ; Kuiip.//c/e«. 1511 ; 11 om. 
llynin. xiii. 8 ; Str:ib. i. p. 48 ; Honit. Carux. i. 3. 
2.) Out of this ide;i arose that of their lieing the 
puotectors of travellers in general, and consequently 
of the law of hospitality also, the violation of which 
was punished .sevtindy by them. (Pans. iii. Di. g 3; 
liockh, Ejplieaf. ud Pind. p. 13.5.) Their charac¬ 
ters as Tro£ dyaOos and lir-nodapos were eoinbined into 
one, and both, whenever they did appear, were Been 
riding on magnificent white steeds. They were 
further reganled, like Ilennes and Heracles, as tin; 
presidents of the public ganms (Pind. O/.iii. 38, A5v//. 
X. 53), and at Sjiarta their sfiitiies stood at tin; 
entrance of the race-course. (Paus. iii. 14. § 7.) 
They were, further believed to have invented the 
w'ar-dancc;, and warlike music, and poets and bards 
were iavoured by them. (tfic. de Orat. ii. 86 ; Val. 
Maxim, i. 8. § 7.) Owing to^their warlike charac¬ 
ter, it was customary at Sparta for the two kings, 
wln;uever tliey w(;nt out to war, to be accotnpanieil 
by sj mbolic representations of the Dioscuri {hdxcava; 
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JHct. of Ant. 8. «.)» o-nd afterwards, when one king 
only took the field, he took with him only one of 
those symbols. (Herod, v. 7fi.) Sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of Castor existed in tlie temple of the Dios¬ 
curi near Therapne (Pind. AV»i. x. 5(> ; Paus. iii. 
20. § 1), at Sparta (Paus. iii. 13. § 1 ; Cic. de Nat. 
Jieor. iii. 5.), and at Argos. (Pint. Quaesi. Gr. 23.) 
Temples and statues of the Dioscuri were verj’ nu¬ 
merous in Clreece, though more particularly in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Respecting their festivals, see Du-L of 
Ant. 8. vv. *At'dfceia, AioaKovpia. Their usual re¬ 
presentation in works of art is tliat of two youthful 
horsemen with egg-shaped hats, or helmets, crowned 
w'ith stars, and with spears in their hands. (Paus. 
iii. 18. § 8, V. 1.0. g 1; Catull. 37. 2 ; Val. Place. 
V. 367.) 

At Rome, the worsliip of the Dioscuri or (Jastores 
was introduced at an early time. They were be¬ 
lieved to have assisUid the Romans against the 
Latins in the batthi of Lake Regillus ; and the dic¬ 
tator, A. Postumius Alims, during the battle, vowed 
a temple to them. It was enacted in the Forum, on 
the spot where they had been soon after the battle, 
opposite the temple of Vestsi. It was corusecrated 
on the l/ith of .Inly, the anniversary day of the 
battle of Regillus. (Dionys. vi. 13 ; Liv.ii. 20, 42.) 
Subsequently, two other temples of tin; Dioscuri 
were built, one in the Circus Maximus, and the 
other in the Circus Flaminius. (Vitruv. iv. 7 ; P. 
Viet. 7f(?g. Urb. xi.) From that tinm. the equites 
regarded the Castores as their patrons, find after the 
year b. c. 30.% the equites went every year, on the 
1.5th of July, in a magnificent procession on horse- 
b.ack, from the temph? of Mars through the main 
streets of the city, across the l^'ornrn, and by the 
ancient temple of the Dioscuri. 1 n this procession 
the equites were adorned with olive wreaths and 
dressed in the trabea, and a grand sacrifice was 
offenid to the twin gods by the most illustrious per¬ 
sons of the equestrian order. (Dionys. /. e.; Liv. ix. 
46 ; Val. Max. ii. 2. $ .0 ; AureL Viet. de. Vir. 
illustr. 32.) [L. S.] 

DIOSCU'RTDES or DIOSCO'RIDKS (Aiocr- 
KovpiSris). 1. Of Samos, the maker of two mosaic 
pavements found at Pompeii, in the so-called villa 
of Cicero. They both represent comic scenes, and 
are inscribed with the artist’s name, 

AI02K0TPIAH2 5AMI05 EDOIHSE. 

They are entirely of glass, and an; among the most 
beautiful of ancient mosaics. They are fully de¬ 
scribed by Winckolmann, {GeschicJdc d. 
vii. c. 4. § 18, bk. xii. c. 1. §§ 9-11, Nachricht. r. 
d. nenest. I/crcul. Efitdecb. § .54, 5.5.) A wood- 
cut of one of them is given in the Useful Know¬ 
ledge Society's “Pompeii,” ii. p. 41. (See also 
M?is. Jiorbon. iv. 34.) 

2. An engraver of gems in the time of Augustus, 
I'ngraved a gem with the likeness of Augustus, 
which was used by that emperor and his successors 
as their ordinary signet. (Plin. xxxvii. 1, s. 4 ^ 
Suet. Oct. 50.) In these pjissages most of the 
editions give Dioscorides; but the true reading, 
which is preserved in some MSS., is confirmed by 
existing gems bearing the name AI02K0TPIA0T. 
There are several of these gems, but only six are- 
considered genuine. (Meyer’s note on Winckel- 
mann, Gesckichte d. Kunst, bk. xi. c. 2. § 8.) [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA (AioT^jua), a priestess of Mantineia, 
and the reputed instnictor of Socrates. Plato, in 
his Symposium (p.201,d.), introduces her opinions 
on the nature, origin, and objects of life, which in 
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fact form the nucleus of that dialogue. Some cri¬ 
tics believe, that the whole story of Diotima is a 
mere fiction of Plato’s, while others are inclined to 
see in it at least some historical foundation, and to 
regard her as an historical personage. Lat(T Greek 
writers call her a priestess of the Lycaean Zens, 
and state, that she was a Pythagorean philosopher 
who resided for some time at Athens. (Lucian, 
Eunuch. 7, Tniag. 18; Max. Tyr. Dissert. 8 ; 
comp. Hermann, Gesch. u. Sj/stem. d. Vkd. Pliifos. 
i. p. 523, note .591; Ast, Leben u. Schriften Elaios^ 
p. 313.) [ L. S.] 

DIOTI'MlJS(AtttTijuoy). 1. Agrammarian of Ad- 
nimyttium in Mysia, exercised the profession of a 
teacher at Gargani in the Troad—a hard lot, which 
Aratiis, who appears to have been conteniporary 
with him, bemoans in an extant epigram. He is 
probably the same whose voluminous common-place 
book (iravrohaird dvaypucruaTa) is quoted by Ste- 
phanns of Byzantium (s.r. Tla<r(TapydSai). Schnei¬ 
der would refer to him the epigrams under the 
name of Diotimus in the Anthology. See below. 
{Anflud. i. p. 2.53 ; Jacobs, a/i/oc.; Macrob. Sal. 
V. 20; Steph. Byz. s. v. Fdpyapa; Fabric. Dibl. 
(trace, vol. iii. p. 561, iv. p. 473.) 

2. An Athenian, w))o wrote a hi-story of Alex¬ 
ander the Great. Tlui period at which he lived is 
not known. He is quoted, together with Aristus 
of Salarois, by Athenaeus (x. p. 436, e,), 

3. The author of a Greek poem, called 'HgaxAeta, 
in hexameter verse, on the labours of Hercules. 
Three verses of it are preserved by Suidas (s. v. 
Evpu€aTos)^ and by Michael Apostolius, the By¬ 
zantine, in his collection of proverbs. (.T.acobs, An- 
Ihol. vol. xiii. p. 888; see Atlnm. xiii. p. 603, d.) 

4. Of Olympia, .an author or collector of ridilhis 

('y/«(/>ot), is mentioned by one of tlie interlocutors 
in the !tcipnosopidstac of Athenaeus (x. p. 448, c.) 
as d eTalpos and lived therefore .at tin; b<‘gin- 

ning of the third century of our er.a. 

5. A Stoic })hilosopher, who is s.aid to hav(‘ 

accused Epicurus of proiligacy, and to h.ave forged 
fifty letters, professing to have betm written by 
Epicurus, to prove it. (Diog. li.aiTt. x. 3 ; 
Aien.'ig. ad toe.) According to Athenaeus, Avho 
is evidently alluding to the sfimo story in a pas¬ 
sage where Aioti/xos apparently should be sub¬ 
stituted for ©eoTipov, he was convicted of tin* 
forgery, at the suit of Zeno the Epicurean, and 
put to de.ath. (Ath. xiii. p. 611,b.) We le.arn 
from (dement of Alexandria [Strom, ii. 21), th.at 
he considered happiness or well-being (eveare^) to 
consist, not in any one good, but in the perfect 
accumul.ation of blessings (TrarreAeta tuv dyadwn)^ 
which looks liki; a departure from strict Stoicism 
to the more sober view of Aristotle. (Elh. Nirom. 
i. 7, 8.) IE. E.] 

DlOTl'MUS [AioTifjLos). Under this mime there 
are several epigrams in tlie Greek Anthology 
(Brunck, Anal. i. 250 ; .lacoba, i. 183), which 
seem, however, to be the productions of difi't'rent 
authors, fur the first epigi-am is entitled Aiorlfiov 
MiAijc-lov, and the eighth AiortfjLov *A6ijvaiov rov 
Aiovtidovs. This latter person would seem to lie 
the same as the Atheni.an orator, Diotimus, who 
was one of the ten orators given up to Anti[)ater. 
(Suid. s. V. 'Avriirarpos ; Pseudo-Plut. Vit. X Orat, 
p. 845, a.) How many of the epigrams belong to 
this Diotimus, .and to whom the rest ought to be 
assigned, is quite uncertain. Schneider refers them 
to the grammarian Diotimus, of Adramyttium. 
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Tho epi^^rams under the name of Diotiinus were in¬ 
cluded in the Garland of Meleager. (Jacobs, xiii. 
«««.) fP- S.] 

DIOTI'MUS a physician of Thebes, 

whose absurd and superstitious remedies are quoted 
by P’liny (//. N. xxviii. 23), and who must, there¬ 
fore, have lived in or before the first century after 
Christ. [W. A. G.] 

DIOTO'GENKS (Aioto 76 mjs), a Pythagorean 
philosopher, who wrote a work irepl o'trmrrjTos, of 
which three fragments are preserved in ^tobaeiis 
(tit. V. 6*9, xliii. 95, 130), and anotlier irepi /Scurt- 
Aeiar, of which two considerable fragments arc 
likewise extant in Stobaeus (xlviii. 61,62). 

IJIO'TKKIMI KS (AioTp€</)i]s, Thucyd. viii. 64), 
was sent, n.c.411, hy^ the oligarchical revolutionists 
in the Athenian army at SamoH, to fiike charge of 
the subject states in the neighbourhood of Thrace, 
and took th(^ first step in pursuance of their policy 
towards the alli(;s by establishing oligarchy at 
Tluisos. Nicostrutus, the general wlio fell at Man- 
tineia, was sou of a Diotrephes (Thuc. iv. 119): 
this therefore perhajjs was a Diotrephes, son of 
Nicfistratus. If so, it is an additional reason for j 
tliiukijig him distinct from Diitrephes, the destroyer 
of Mycalchsiis. [Dhtrki'UKs,] [A. II.C.J 
DIO'TREPHES (AtoTp6</)7js), a rhetorician of 
high repute in his day (<ro4>io-T7)s evSolos), born at 
Antioch on the Maeander. Hybreas, who was 
contemjiorary with Strabo, was his pupil. (Strab. 
xiii. p. ()3(), xiv. p. 659.) 

DIOXIPPE, (At(o|i7r7rr;,) the name of four my¬ 
thological bcrnigs. (Ilygiii. Preuf.^ PaJlt. 154, I6’3, 
UU ; Apollod. ii. 2. § 5.) (L. S.] 

1)10X1 PI’LIS (Atw|iinros), an Athenian comic 
poet of the new comedy (Suid. s. v.), wrongly 
calUid D(5xippuH in another j»absuge of Suidas, (.s-. v. 
Kcopu/caZbs') and by J'ludocia (p. 132). Suidas and 
Eudocia mention bis ApTnropi/o€o(rK6s, of which a 
lin(‘ and a half are preserved by Atbenaeus (iii. 
p. 100, e.), 'lcrropi()ypd<l>os (Ath. 1. r.), which 
V%)Hsius conjectunss was intended to ridicule the 
fiibulous Greek historians (da IJist. (trace, pp. 433, 
434, ed. Westi;rmaun), Ata5t/fofdjU6»'ot, of which 
nothing remains, and ^lAdpyvpos. (Ath. ix. p. 472, 
b., xi. pp. 496, f., 502, d.) To these must be 
addeil, from iSuidas and I’lmtius (s. v. KupvKalos), 
the ^Tjaavpas. (Meiiu.'ke, Pratj. (Join. Grace, i. 
p. 435, iv. pp. 541—543.) 11’. S.J 

DlOXTI’rUS, physician. |DKXiPPtis.J 
DI'PIl JLIIS (At4)/Aoi), commanded the thirty- 
three Athenian ships wliich, at the time of the 
pussiige of the second armament to Sicily, were 
posted at Naupactus to prevent, if possible, the 
transport of reinforcements to th(j Syracusan-s. 
I!<; was attacked near Erineus by a scpiadron, 
ehiefly Corinthian, of slightly inferior numbers; 
and though the victory, in a technical sense, was, 
if anywhere, on his side, yet he sank but three of 
the enemy’s ships, and had six of his own dis¬ 
abled ; and that I’hormio’s countrymen should, in 
the scene of his achievements, effect no more, w'as, 
as was felt by both pfu’ties, a severe nmral defeat. 
(Thuc. vii. 34.) [A. H. C.] 

Dl'PIIILUS (Ai^iKos). 1. The author of a 
poem entitled ©rjovjts, and of scurrilous poems in 
choliambics. (Schol. Find, Olymp. x. 83; Scliol. 
Aristoph. Nuh. 96.) From the latter passage it ap¬ 
pears that he lived before Eupolis and Aristophanes. 
(Meineke, Hist. OrU. Com. Grace, pp. 448, 449; 
Vossius, de Hist. Grace, p. 434, ed. Westennanti.) 
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2. One of the principal Athenian comic poets of 
the new comedy, and a contemporary of Menander 
and Philemon, was a native of Sinope. (Strab. xii. 
p. 546; Anon, de Com. pp. xxx. xxxi.) He was 
a lover of the courtezan Gnatliaeiia, and seems 
sometimes to have attacked her in bis comedies, 
when under the influence of jealousy. (Machon 
and Lynceus Saraius, up. A then. xiii. pp. 579, f., 
580, a., 583, f.) He was not, however, perfectly 
constant. (Alcipli. Ep. i. 37.) He is said to have 
exhibited a hundred plays (Anon. 1. c.), and some¬ 
times to have acted himself. (Athen. xiii. p. 583, f.) 

Though, in point of time, Diphiius belonged to 
the new comedy, bis poetry seems to Iiavt; had 
more of the cliaracter of the middle. This is 
shewn, among other indications, hy the frequenej'^ 
with which he chooses mythological subjects for 
his plays, and by his bringing on the stage the 
poets Archilochus, llipponax, and Sappho. (Ath. 
xi. p. 487, a., xiii. p. 599, d.) liis language is 
bimpl(^ and elegant, but it contains many depar¬ 
tures from Attic purity. Ilespectiiig his metres, 
see Meineke. {Hist. Crit. pp. 443, 444, 448.) 

1 The following are the plays of Diphiius, of 
which we have fragments or titles : ’'Aypoia (Ath. 
ix. p. 401, a., XV. p. 700, d.), which was also as¬ 
cribed to (LvM.iAnKs : ’ASeAtpoi (Ath, xi, p. 499, 
d. e. ; Poll. X. 72 ; Stoh. Plor. cviii. 9) : ’AAcItt- 
Tpia (Etyin. Mag. p. (>1, 10), which was also the 
tith; of u play of Antipluuuis, by others .ascribed to 
Alexis: ''Apaa-rpis (Suid. .s. c.’A07]rafas) : Aipijtn- 
of Avliieh tlu're was a second edition hy 
(Callimachus under tin; title of Eurouxos <’»' ^rpa- 
ruaTTfs (Ath. xi. p. 496, e., xv. 700, e.; Antiatti- 
cistji, pp, 95- 17, 100. 31, 101. 29): the principal 
character in this play sc'.ems to have been such as 
Pyrgopolinices in the Miles Gloriosiis of Plautus, 
which was perha}>s takim from the play of Di])hilus: 
'Apdyvpos (Schol. Xeu.adll. i\ 123; corrupted in 
Etym, Magn. p. 744. 48, and Eustatji. p. 740.20): 
*Ava(ru)^6fx(.P(n (Ath. xi. ]). 49f), c.; Antiatt. ]>. 84. 
25): "ATrArjcTTos (Ath. ix. }>. 370, o.): *A-nuSdriiSi 
(Ilarpocnit. p. 41. 3; Antiatt. p. lOl. 10): *Airo- 
Anrovaa, also ascribed to Sosi])piis, whose name is 
otherwise unknown (Ath. iv. }>)>. 132, e., 133, f.; 
poll. X. 12): BaAai/et»»/(Alh. X. j).446,(1.; Antiatt. 
p. 108. 32): BuioLtios (Alli. x. }>. 417, e.) : Tapos 
(Ath. vi. p. 254, e.; ami perliaps in Diog. liaert. 
ii. 120, AaplKov should he substituted for ^axpiAov; 
see Mimagius, ad toe. and Meineke, Hi^t. Crit. jq). 
425, 426) : Aaj/ot5ey (Krot. gloss, llarpoc. p. 116) : 
Aiapaprapovaa (Ath. iii. p. 111,e.): ’£*)naAovPTts 
(Antiatt. p. 110. 18): 'EkJttj (Ath. xiv. p. 645, a.; 
and perhaps Poll, x, 72 ; see Meineke, p. 453): 
'EAfP7}<popovpTi5 (Ath. vi. }). 223, a.) . ’EAAe)8o/>t- 
^opcpoi (Antiatt. p. 100. 12): ''E/jeiropos (Atli. vi. 
I)p. 226, e., 227, e., vii. p. 316, f.; Etym. Mag. 
p. 490. 40, a gap being bupplied from the Cod. 
Barocc. ap. Bekker, Anved. ]>. 1445; Hurpocrat. 
p. 130. 22) : 'Epay'i^opres (Ath, iv, p. 165, f.) or 
'Epayiapara (Schol. Aristoph. Paj, 960 ; Photius 
and Suidas, s. v. ipwAds) : 'EmBiKu^dpePos (I’oll. 
X. 137) : 'ETTiTpoTT^, or more correctly 'Eirirptnrevs 
(Antiatt. p. 69) : ^Eir'iKArjpus (Poll. x. 99) : Zuy- 
ypdfpos (Ath. vi. p. 230, C, vii. p. 291, f.; Stob. 
Idur. cv, 5) : 'HpoxAf/s (Ath. x. p. 421, e.): 

(Ath. ix. p. 371, a.) : &ri<ravp6s (Stob. Flor. xii. 
12) : (Ath. vi. p. 26*^, a., x. p. 451, b.): 

KidaptpSdy (Poll. X. 38, 62): KAtipovpwoi., of which 
the Casina of Plautus is a translation {Prolog. 31): 
Aripviai (Ath. vi. p. 307, f., comp, iv, p. 168, h.); 
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Matrrf^iei/os (Poll. x. 18): MvTjfJidTiov (Ath. iii. 
p. PJ4, d.; : riatSepoo-Tai (Ath. x. p. 423, e.) : 
UaWoucT^ (Etym. Mag. p. 206, 16): IlapdtnTos 
(Ath. vi. pp. 236, b., 238, f., 247, d., x. p. 422, b.): 
IIcAiaSev (Ath. iv. p. 156, f.) : Tlidpavfrrris^ prolja- 
bly for Tidpavarris (Ath. xiii. p. 484, e.) : riAti/flo- 
<f,6pos (Antiatt. p. 101. 4; and perhaps Enstath. 
ad Him. p. 1479. 46): HoXvirpayfiuv (Ath. vi. 
p. 225, a.; Phot, s, v. paySaTos): Uvppa (Aimnoii. 
yji//'. IW/k p. 61): Sdncpu (Ath. xi. p. 487, a., 
xiii. p. 599, d.) : SiKeAtnos (Poll. ix. 81), which, 
liowcvcr, belongs periiajjs to I'hilcmon : 2xc- 
S^a (Etym. Mag. p. 683, 24, corrtxtcd by fJais- 
ford): SvvaTTuOi'ija-Koi/Tfs, which was translated 
by Plautus under the title of Canimorifnies^ ajid 
partly foliowred by Terence in his Adelphi. (Te- 
ivnt. Prol. Adi-lph. 10; sen; Meineke, A7e«tfw//. et 
rhUem. JMiff. ]). 1): ^vvTpo<ppoi (llarj><»e. p. 55. 8): 
Soi'wpjv, of which there were two editions (Ath. 
vi. p. 247, a. c., xiv. p. 657, e.; I’hot. s.v. tpifioi; 
llarpocr. p.l82. 3): TtAttrias(Ath. xiv. p.640,d.): 
^plap (IStoh. Fttyr. exvi. 32): 4'tAd56A<pos or 4»iAd- 
SeA<poi (Antiatt. ]). 8(6 29, 110. 17) : Xputrox^os 
{ IMiot. .S'. ovaia). I'lieic are other fniginents, 
which cannot Ik* assigned to their jiroper ]»laees. 
*J’he RudcuH of IMantus is a translation of a jday of 
Diphilus {Pnd. 32), hut the title of the (ireek 
j)lay is not known. (Meineke, Fnuf. Com. (Jnicc. 

i. pp. 445—457, iv. pp. 375—130.) I 

3. A grannnariau, of Laodici'iji, wrote wpon the 
Tlicrkiva of Nieander. (Atli. \ii. p. 314, d., and 
in other })as8ag( s; ('asaubon, ad Alfi.yii. c. 18, 
p. 547; Schol. ad Theocr. x. 1, p. 141.) 

4. A tragedian, exhibited at Koine in the time 

of Cicero, whom In' grievonslv oil'ended by apply¬ 
ing to Poinjtey, at the Apollinarian gam(‘s(n.('. 5.9), 
the words “Jvu.stni misoria tu e.s Magnus," and 
other allusions, which the audience made him rt'- 
peat again and again. ((3c. ad Alt. ii. 1.9. 3; 

Val. Max. vi. 2. if'.9.) | P. S.J 

DPPJITLnS, pliilosojdiers. 1. Of KosponiB, 
aMfgaric philosopher, a discijde of Euphanlus and 
Stilpo. (Ding, liaert. ii, J13.; 

2. A Stoic, of Kitliynia, son of Th’metrius, and 
contemporary with J’aiiaetiiis. (Ihid. v. 84.) 

3. Another Stoic, sunianied Eabyrinthus, the 

teacln r of Eeiio, tlie son of Ari.staenetu.s. (Lucian, 
Cunvlr. 6 et passim.) | P. S.J 

Dl'l’ll J Libs, an architect, who wTote on me¬ 
chanical powms. (Vitruv. vii. Pnief.) lie Kceius 
to have heen the stmie who tried the jKitioncti of 
Cicero. {Kfdft. ad Q. F. iii. 1, 1, iii. .9.) ( P. S.J 

DPPIIIIjUS (Ai'^iAos). 1. A physician of 
Siplinus, one of tlie C’ychulcs, wlio wa.s a contem¬ 
porary of Lysimachus, king of Tlirace, about the 
beginning of the third century n.r.. ^Atlien.ii.p. 51.) 
lie wrote a work entitled, Ilepl ru/u Upua^epofierwv 
Toty Norroooi Kui to7s 'T') laiviwcri^ ( )n Diet fit for 
Persons in good and bad Health” (Athen. iii. § 24. 
p. 82), which is frequently quoted by Athenaeus, 
but of which nothing remains but the short frag¬ 
ments preserved by him. (ii. pp. 51,54,.55,56,&e,) 

2. A iiJilive of Loadieeia, in Phrygia, mentiun- 
pd by Athenaeus (vii. p. 314) as having written a 
commentary on Nicander's ZV/civum, tnid wdio must, 
therefore, have lived between tlie second century be¬ 
fore and the third century after Christ. [ W. A.Cl.] 

DPPIIUIDAS (Aitfp/Say), a Lacedaoraoniau, 
was sent out to Asia, in n. c. 391, after the death 
of Thibron, to gather together the relics of Jii,s 
army, and, liaving raised fresh troops, to protect 
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the states that were friendly to Sparta, and prose¬ 
cute the war with Strutlias. With manners no 
less agreeable than those of his predecessor, he had 
more steadiness and energy of character. He 
therefore soon retriiwcd the affairs of Lacedaemon, 
and, having captured Tigranes, the son-in-law of 
Struthas, together with his wife, he obtained a 
large ransom for their releasi*, and was thus enabled 
to raise and Bii})port a body of mercenarii^s. (Xen. 
Hell. iv. 8. 21, 22.) Diphridas, the Ephor, 

who is mentioned by Plutarch {Atjes. 17) as being 
sent forward to meet Agesilaus, then at Narthaciuni 
in Thessaly, and to desire him to advance at once 
into Kocotia, «. c. 394. (Coni}). Xen. Jldl. iv. 3. 
$ .9.) The name I)i}>hrida8, as it seems, should be 
au])stituted for Diphilas in Diod. xiv. 97. [E. E. | 
DIPOENUS and S(^/YIjLLS (AIttoivos icai 
5/ci/AAis‘), very ancient GTeek statuaries, who are 
alw'ays mentioned together. Tliey bi'longed to 
the style of art called Daiidalian. [Dakdalts, j 
Pausanias says that they w'ere disci|)lcs of Daeda¬ 
lus, and, according to some, bis .sons, (ii. 15. 4? J, 
iii. 17. § 6.) There is, however, no doubt that 
they were real })ersnns; but they lived near tlie 
end, instead of the lu'ginniiig, of the pi'riod of the 
Daedalids. Pliny says that they were born in 
(h'cte, during the tinu; of the JMedian em})ire, and 
before the reign of Cyrus, about the 50th (.)lym- 
piud («. c. 580: tin* accession of Cyrus w'as in 
H. (:. 55.9). I'Vom Cbete they went to Sicyou, 
which was for a long time the thief seat of Grecian 
art. Tliere they wi're mn})loyed on some statues 
of the gods, but bi'lbre these statiu^s were finished, 
the artists, complaining of some wrong, betook 
themselves to the Aetolians. The Sicyonians were 
iminediati'ly attacked by a famine and drought, 
Avhich, thi'y w'ert' informed by the Delphic oracle, 
w'oiild only be ri'inovi'd wIk'ii Dipoenus and Scyllis 
should finish the statues of the gods, which tlii'y 
W)‘r(* induced to do by great rewards and favouis. 
'I'he stutiM's W'ere those of A])ollo, Artemis, Hera 
cles, and Athena (Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 4.ji 1), whence 
it seems likely that the wdioh' group re})resented 
the seizure of tin* Iripnd, like that of Amvclakus. 
Pliny adds that Anibracia, Argos, and Cleonae, 
were full of the works of Di})oenus. (i; 2.) He 
also says (^^ 1, 2), that these artists were the first. 
Avho were Celebrated for hculpturing in marlile, tind 
t.));it tlieyr u.sed the wjiite marble of Paros. Jhinsa.- 
nias mentions, as tln'ir w'orks, a statue of Atlieiia, 
at Cleoiiai; (/. c.), and at Argos a group represent¬ 
ing Castor and Pollux with their wives, Elaeira 
and Phoebe, and their sons, Anaxis and Miiasi- 
iious. The groiqi w’as in ebony, except some few 
})arts of the horses, which were of ivory. (Pans, 
ii. 22. § 6.) tUeinent of Alexandria mentions 
these statues of tliii Dioscuri, and also statues of 
Hercules of Tiryns and Artemis of Munychia, at. 
Sicyon. {Prolnp. p. 42. 15; comp. JMin. L c.) 
The disci|)les of Di])oenus ami Scyllis w'ere Tec- 
taeu.s and Aiigelion, Learchus of lUiegium, Dory- 
clcidas and his l)rother Medon, Dontas, tund 'J’hco- 
cles, who were all four Lacedaemonians. (Pans. ii. 
32. S 4, iii. 17. § 6, V. 1 7. § 1, vi. 1.9. § 9.) (.P. S.J 
DlllCE (AipKTj)^ a daughter of Helios and wife 
of Lycus. llcspecting lier story, sec Ampiiion, }). 
151, a. Her body was changed by Dionysus, in 
wliose service she liad been engaged, into a well on 
mount (Jithaeron. (Hygin. Fat. 7.) A small river 
near Thebes likewise reeoivod ii.s name from her. 

(Pans. ix. 25. ^ 3.) [L. S.] 
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DTS, contracted from Dives, a name sometimes 
given to Pinto, and hence also to the lower w'orld. 
((’ic. de, Nat. Dear. ii. 2(J; Virg, Am. vi. 127 ; 
comp. Pluto.) [L. S.] 

DISA'RIHS, a physician, who may he supposed 
to have lived in the fifth century after Christ, and 
who is introduced by Macrobius in his Saturnalia 
( vii. 4'j[' its discoursing on dietetics and the process 
of digcjstion. [W. A. G.] 

DITALCO. [ViRiATiiiis.] 

DIVES, L. BAK'HIUS, was praetor in b. c. 
189, and obtained the southern part of Spain for 
his province. On his way thither he was sur¬ 
rounded by Ligurians, who cut to pieces a great 
part of his forci's; he himself was wounded, arid 
escaptul to Massiliji, where however he died on the 
third dav after. (Liv. xxxvii. 47, .'iO, .*57.) [L. S. | 
DIVES, L. CANULEIUS, was apj.ointed 
praetor in n. r. 171, and obtained Spain for his 
province. Hut before he went to his post, seversil 
Spanish tribes sent embassies to Home to complain 
of the avaiice and insolcncii of their Roman go¬ 
vernors. Hereupon L. C'anuleius Dives Avas com 
missioiKul to appoint five recu]u*rat.nres of senato- 
riaif rank to ituiuire into each jiarticnlar case of 
e.vtortion, and to allow the accused to choose tludr 
own pleaders. In consecpienc*? of the investiga¬ 
tions whicli were thus cojmnenced, two men who 
bad been ])raetois in Spain withdreAV into 
voluntary exile. The jdeadens, ])robably brilxul 
by the guilty, contrived to sujtpn*ss the whole 
imiuirv, as men of rmik and infltienee were in- 
Amh'cd in it. L. ('anuleius likewise is not fre<* 
from tile 8U8])icinn of iniving assisted the pleaders, 
for he joined them in dropping the matter, and 
forth w'ith assenibUul his troops, and proc<“<*ded to his 
province. AfU'r his arrival in Spain, another in- 
t<*n*sting embassy was sent to Ronu!. Roman annies 
had for many years been statioiual in Spain, and 
numbers of the soldiers had marriiid Spanish w'omen. 
At the time Avhen CaiiiihMiis was in Spain, the 
number of persons who bad sf.'rung from such mar¬ 
riages is said to have amounted to upwards of 4000, 
and they now jietitioned the senate to assign to 
them a town, wlien* they might settle. The. senate 
decreed that they should give in their names to 
Canuleins, and that, if he would mammiit them, 
they were to settle as colonists at Cartcia, where 
tli(*v were to form a cohnia lihcriinoruni. (Ijiv. 
xlii. 28, 81, xliii. 2, .8.) [L. S.J 

DI'VK'O, a «‘ommander of the IlelA'ctiaus in 
the war against L, Cassius, in Ji. r. 107. ^Nearly 
fifty years later, n. c. .'id, when ,T. CaesJir was pre- 
jiaring to attack tlu' Helvetians, they sent an em¬ 
bassy to him, beaded by the aged i)ivico, whose 
courageous speech is recorded by Cai'sar. (//. (1. i. 
18 ; comp. Oros. v. l.'i ; luv. A/«7. (>5.) I Ij. S.] 
DIVITI'ACIJS, an Acduan noble, and brother 
of Duinnorix, is mentioned by Cicero ( dcl)ir. i. 41) 
as belonging to the order of Druids, and profe.ssing 
much knowledge of the secrets of nature and of divi¬ 
nation. He was a warm adherent of the Romans 
and of Caesar, who, in considiTution of his earnest 
entreaties, pardoned the treason of Dumiiorix in 
B. c. 58. In the same year he took the most prm 
niineiit part among the Gallic chiefs in reqiuistiug 
Caesar’s aid against Ariovistus [see p. 287] ; be had, 
some time before, gone even to Home to ask the 
senate for their interference, but without success. 
It was probably during this visit that he w'as the 
guest of Cicero {de Dir. 1. c.). Throughout, Caesar 
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placed the greatest confidence in him, and in n. r. 
57, pardoned, at liis intercession, tlie Bellovaci, 
who had joined with the n*st of the Relgians in 
their conspinicy. (Caes. Ii. il. i. 8, l(>-20, 81, 82, 
ii. 5, 14, 15. vi. 12, vii. 89; Plut. Caes. 19 ; Dion 
Cass, xxxviii. 34, Ac.) [E. E.] 

DIURPANEUS. [Decebalus.] 

DlUS (Atos), the author of a history of the 
Phoenicians, of which a fragment concerning Solo¬ 
mon and Hinun is preserved in .losephus. {c. Apuni. 
i. 17.) There was also a Pythagorean philosopher 
Dins, who wrote a work irepl /caA\oi/^s, of which 
two fragments are preserved in Stobaeus. (Tit. 
Ixv. ]«, 17.) (L.S.l 

D1YLLIJS (Ai'uAAov), an Athenian, who wrote 
a history of Greece and Sicily in 2G or 27 books. 
It was divided apparently into several parts, the 
first of which extended from the seizure of the 
Delphic temple hy Philomelns (where the history 
of Callisthenes ended) to tin; siege of J’erinthus, by 
IMiilip (ii. c. 357—340), and the second from n. c. 
840 to 88(», tlH‘ date of l*liilip’.s death. The work 
was carried tm, siceording to Dioriorus, down to ji.e. 
298, from which pc'rlod Psaon, of Phitaea, continued 
it. If we accede to Clasauhon’s substitution of 
AivWos for Ai'5i//zos, in Diog. LaiTt. v. 7<>, we 
must reckon also a work on drinking-parties 
(avuvoffiaKa) among the writings of Diyllus. The 
exact period at which he flourisfied cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, but he belongs to the age of the Ptohnnies. 
(Died. XV!. 14, 78, xxi., Fnujni. 5, ]>. 490 ; Plut. 
de Herod. Mat. 28 ; Atb. iv. p. 155, a, xiii. ]>. 598», 
f ; Maussac. ad JJa.rfx/craf. s. v. 'ApKTTiai/; Wessi*- 
ling, ad J)iod.. xvi. 1 4 ; (’linton, F.ll. vol. ii. sub 
aim. 857, 889, 2‘)8, p. 877.) 1 E. E.) 

DIYLLUS (AiuAAov), a Corinthian statuary, 
who, in conjunction with Amyclaeus, executed the 
greater part of the bron/.ii grou}) Avhich the Pho- 
cians dedicated at Delphi. (Pans. x. 18. $ 4 ; 
Amatlaki's ; Chioms.) [P. S.] 

DO'CIMUS (Ad/ci/^os), one of the officers in 
the Macedonian army, who aftm- the death of 
Alexandm* siijiport'.Hl the party of Perdiccas. After 
th<‘ death of I’erdiccas he united with Attains and 
AlcetJis, and Avas takim prisoner togetlnu’ Avith the 
former Avlieii their combined forces were didi-ated 
by Antigonns in Pisidia, n. u. 820. (l)iod. 
xviii. 45, Polyaen. iv. (i. ^ 7.) The captives were 
conlined in a strong fort, but, during the expedi¬ 
tion of Antigonns against Emnenes, they con¬ 
trived to ovmpower tlieir guards, ami make them¬ 
selves mastm-s of tin* fortress. Docnmis, howeviT, 
having quilted the castle to can v on a negotiation 
Avith Stmtonice, the wife of Antigonus, avus again 
made prisoner. (Diod. xix. H>.) He appears 
after this to have entered the service' of Antigonus, 
as AA'e find him in 818 H. c:. si'iit by that prince 
with an army to cstaldish the freedom of the 
I Greek cities in Caria. (Diod. xix. 75 ; Droysen, 

I IlcUenismus., vol. i. p. 858.) In tlu' campaign pre¬ 
ceding the battle of Ipsus, be held the strong for¬ 
tress of Syiinada in IMirygia in charge for Anti- 
goinis, but AA'as induced to surrender it into the 
hands of Lj-simachus. (Diod. xx. 107 ; Pau- 
san. i. 8. ^1.) It is probable that be had been 
governor <»f llie adjoining district for some time: 
and lie had fonnded there the city callml after iiim 
Docimeium. (Steph. By/.. v. Aoicljuemi/, Droy- 
Bcn, HfUeitismns, vol. ii. p. 885 ; Eckhel, iii. p. 
151.) His name is not mentioned after the fall 
of Antigonus. [E. H. B.] 

3y 
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DO'CIMUS or DOCrMI OS. To a supposed 
(jraeco-Romati jurist of this name has been somo- 
tiines attributed the authorship of a lefjal work in 
alphabetical order, called by flarineiiopidus (Jj 40) 
To fjiiKpdv Kara (rroix^^ov^ and usxudly known b}*^ 
the niime of Synopsis Minor. It is principally bor- 
rowf'd from a work of Michael Attfdiata, A fra^rment 
of the work relating to the authority of the Jjeges 
Rhodiax^ was published by S. Schardius (Basel 
15()1), at the end of the Naval Laws, and the 
same fragment appciars in the collection of Leun- 
clavius {J. ii. R. ii. p. 47-). Pardessus has pub¬ 
lished some further fragments of the Syno])siR 
Alinor {(loUcdvra tie Lois Moritimes^ i. pp. 1()4, 
1.05—204), and Zach.ariae has given some ex¬ 
tracts from it {Ilist. Jar. CL li. p. 7b') ; but tin; 
greater part of the work is still in manuscript. 
Bach conjectures that the compilation of the Rho¬ 
dian laws themselves was made by Docimus 
{Hist. Jur. Rom. lib. iv. c. 1, sect. 3. ^ 2G, p. 
().‘18) ; but Zachariae is of opinion, that the only 
reason for attributing to him the authorship of the 
Synopsis Minor was, that the manuscri]»t of 
Vienna, from which the fnigment in Schardius 
and Leunclavius was published, once belonged to 
a p(M-8on named Dociimis, [.T. T. (1.] 

DODON (AwSiiJt'), a son of Zeus by h'nropa, 
from wlmm the oracle of Dodona was b(‘lieved U> 
liJive derived its name. (Stej)h. Byz. .v. u. AuScu^rj.) 
Otlun* traditions traced the name to a nymph of the 
name of Dodono. | L. S. | 

DOLABETJiA, sometimes writt('n llolobella, 
the name of a family of the patrician Cornelia 
gens. (Kuhnken, atl Veil. Pat. ii. 4.3.) 

1. P. CoitNKMus Dolahki.la Maximttr, was 
consul in n. r. 283 tvith (hi. Domitins ('alvinus, 
and in that year conquered th(‘ Senones, who had 
defeated the praetor L. (kiecilius, and murdered 
the Itonian ambassadors. Owing to tin* loss of 
the consular Fasti for that time we do not hear of 
his triumph, though he undoubtedly celebrated liis 
victory by a triumph. In n. v. 278 ht‘, together 
with C. Fahrieius and (^. Aemilins, went to I 
Pyrrhus ns ambass.ndors to efti'Ct an exchange of 
prisoners. (ICutrop. ii. b ; Floras, i. 13 ; Appian, 
iSainmf. b, Hal/. 11 ; Dionys. ICaccrpL p. 2344, 
cd. Rciske, and p. 75, ed. Frankfurt.) 

2. Cn. Cohnklivs Dulauulla, was inaugu¬ 
rated in li. c. 208 a.s re.r memrum in the place of 
M. Marcias, and lie held this office until his death 
in H. c. 180. (liiv. xxvii. 3b, xl. 42.) 

3. L. CoRNKLiiTR Dolahej-la, was duumvir 
navalis in u. e. 180. In that year his kimsinan, 
Cn. Cornelius Dolahella, tin* rex sacronnn, died, 
and our Dolahella ivanted to become liis sncces.sor. 
But C. yervilius, the pontifex maximus, before in¬ 
augurating him, demanded of him to resign his 
office of duumvir navalis. When Dolahella re¬ 
fused to obey this command, the pontifex intlicted 
a fine upon him. Dolahella appealed against it to 
the people. Several tribes had already giv<*n their 
vote that Dolahella ought to obey, and that he 
should be released from the fine if he w'Ould resign 
the office of duumvir navalis, when some sign in 
the heavens broke up the assemfily. This was a 
fresh reason for the pontifPs refusing to inaugunilc 
Dolabclla. As duumvir navalis he and his col¬ 
league, C. Furius, had to protect the eastern 
coast of Italy with a fleet of twenty sail against 
the Illyrians. (Liv. xl. 42 ; xli. 5.) 

4. Cn. CoRNKLiiJS Dolabki.i.a, was curulc 
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aedile in b. c. 1 G.5, in which year he and his col¬ 
league, Sex. Julius Caesar, had the Hecyra of Te- 
rtmee performed at the festival of the Megah'sia. 
In B. c. 158 he was consul with M. h’ulvius No- 
bilior. (Title of Terent. Hecyr.; Suet. Vit. Te~ 
rent. 5.) 

5. Cn. CoRNELurs Doi.abella, a gmndson of 
No. 4, and a son of the Cn. (^irnelius Dolalxdla 
who was put to death in 10(1, together with 

the tribune Apjmleiim Satiiniinus. During the 
civil war between Marius and Sulla, Dolabella 
sided with the latter, and in B. c. fll, when Siilla 
was dictator, Dolahella was niised to the consul¬ 
ship, and afterwards received Mac<ulonia for his 
province. lie there carried on a successful war 
against the Thracians, for which he was rewarded 
on his return with a triumph. In b. c. 77, how¬ 
ever, young .liiliiis (kiesar charged him with having 
been guilty of extortion in his jirovince, but he 
was acquitted. (Oros, v. 17 ; Pint. ISulla^ 28, 
&c.; Appian, Ii. (J. i. 100; Suet. (Liuts. 4,48, 
5.5; Veil. Pat. ii. 43; Aurol. Viet. de. Vir. 
III. 78 ; Val. Max. viii. .8. § 3 ; (3ic. in 
]*istm. ] J), lirvl. 82, de Ley. Agr. ii. 14; Tacit. 
de Orat. 34 ; (udlius, xv. 28 ; Ascon. in Setkur. 
p. 28, in (Umiel. p. 73, ed. Drelli.) 

b. Cn. Cornembs Dolabella, was praetor 
urbanns, in n. t;. 81, wIkmi the cause of P. (^iiin- 
tius was tri{‘d. (^iciiro charges him with having 
act(‘d on that occasion unjustly and against all 
established Jisages. The year after lie liad Cilicia 
for his province, and C. Malh'obis was his quaes¬ 
tor, and tlie notorious A^^rres his legate*. Dola¬ 
bella not only toleratenl the extortions and rob¬ 
beries committed by them, but sliari'd in tbeir 
booty. lie was especially indulgent towards 
VeTres, and, after Alalleolus was murdered, he 
made ViTres bis proquaesteir. Aft(*r his return to 
Borne, Dolabella was accused by M. Aeinilius 
Scaunis of e'xtortion in his province*, and on that 
occasieni Ve*iTe*s not only des(‘rt(*d his accomplice, 
hut furnished the accuse'r with all the iie'e;e*ssary 
I inforinatiem, and even speike* himsedf puldiely 
against I)e»labe‘lla. Many eif the crimes ceun- 
milte'd liy Ve*rre*s liiinself were thus put to the) 
aceoiint of Dolaboll.i, wlu) was thor(*foro con- 
deMnne*el. lie went into exile, and left his wife* 
and ehildrcn behind him in great pf)ve*rty. ((’ic. 
pro (^uifd. 2, 8 ; in Verr. i. 4, 15, ]/. 28 ; Aston. 
in (hrnel. p. JIO, ed. Uredli, who however con- 
femrids him with Ne>. 5.) 

7. JA CoRNELTBS De)LABELLA, WUH piVietor Uf- 
hanns in n. t:. t>7 ; if, us is usually suppeised, this 
he the year in which Cicero s]»oke* feir A ulus Cae*- 
cina. ((.’ic. pro (dec. 8.) lie se(*ms te> be the 
sjime person as the Dolabella whe» is mentienie'el 
by Valerius Alaximus, (viii. 1, Andnis1n<\ § 2,) us 
geiveriior of Asia, with the title* of preiconsul. 
((’onip. (Jell. xii. 7, where he be*ars the prae- 
nome)ti Cue*ius ; Amm. Marc. xxix. 2.) 

8. P. CtiRNKMtrs Deji.ABEJ.LA, p(*rliaps a son 
eif No. 7, was one of the nmst profligate men of 
his time. He) was born about B. c. 7b, and is 
said to have }jee*n guilty, even in early youth, of 
some capital eiffiuices, wliich niiglit liave ceist him 
his life, had not Cicero defeneled aiul saved liim 
with gre*at exeTtions. In B. c. 51, he was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the college eif the quindee- 
iinriri., and the ye*ar feillowing he accused Appius 
Claudius of having violated the sovereign rights of 
the people. WTiile this trial was going on, Fubia, 
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tlic wife of Dolabella, left her husband. She I 
had been coni|)(dled to take tliis step by the con- | 
duct of her husband, who hoped by a marriage 
with Tullia, the daughter of Cicero, to prevent 
Cicero from assisting App. Claudius in his trial 
by favourable testimonies from Cilicia. Cicero 
himself, on the other hand, was anxious to oblige 
App. (’la;idiuR, and was therefore by no means in¬ 
clined to give his own daughter in marriage to 
the accuser of Claudius; he had, besides, been 
contemplating to bring about a marriage betwe«!n 
Tullia and Tib. Claudius Nero. ]3ut Ciceni's 
wife was gained over by Drjlabella, and, lad'ore 
(Mcert) could interfere, the ciigagement was made, 
and the marriage soon follnw(‘d. Cicero seems to 
have, been grieved by the affair, for hi' knew tlie 
vicious charficter of his son-in-law ; Imt Clocliiis 
endeavoured to console liiin ]>y saying, that the 
vices of Dolabi'lla were mere youthful ebullitions, 
tli(^ tiiiK^ of which was now gone by, and that if 
tliere remained any traces of them, tliey would 
soon he corrected by (h'cero’s influeneii, and the 
virtuous conduct of 'J'ullia. App. (Maudius was 
ae( 4 uitle(l in the mean time, and as thus the great 
outward obstacle was removed, (acero tried to 
nuike the best of what hir had been unalilo to 
lU’event. In his letters written about that time, 
and afti'rwards, Cicero sjieaks of Dolabella with 
.'Hliniration anil aHection, and he may have really 
hoped that his son-in-law would improve ; but the 
cniiseipieiices of his former reckhissness and licen¬ 
tiousness, even if ho iiad wished to mend, drove 
liim to new acts of the same kind. The great 
aiiiouiit ol debts which he liad contracted, and the 
urgent demands of his creditors, compidled him in 
n, i'. d!) to seiik refugi' in the camp of Caesar. 
’J'his was a severe blow to Cicero, who speaks of 
the step with great sorrow. 'When Caesar marched 
into Spain against I'onipey’s legates, Dolalioila 
liad the comniaiid of ('aesar’s tle<;t in the Adriatic, 
lint was iinahle to effect anything of conse(|ueiice. 
After the battle of J^harsalus, in wduch he had 
taken a jiart, Dolabella returned to Horne, lie 
had lio])cd that Caesar would lilicrnlly reward his 
services, or that proscriptions, like those of Sulla, 
would afford him the means of obuiining money ; 
lint in vain. His cre.diUirs were as loud and 
tiouhlesome in their demands as before, and he at 
last had recourse to a new expedient, lie caused I 
liiniselfto he adojited into the plebeian family of 
Cn. fiCntnlus— whence he is afterwards sometimes 
called Lentulus—in order to lie able to obtain the 
tribiineship. He was accordingly made tribune in 
n. c. 4b ; and, in spite of the decree of the senate, 
that everything at Home should remain unchanged 
till C^'iesar’s return from Alexandria, l>olal>ella came 
forward with a rogation, that all debts should be can¬ 
celled, and with some other measures of a similar 
character. His colleagues, Asinius and D. Trebel- 
liiis, opposed tlie scheme, and vehement and bloody 
struggles ensued between the two parties which 
were thus formi'd at Home. Antony, who had been 
left beliind by Caesar as his vicegerent, and bore 
no hostility towards Dolabella, did not take any 
strong measures against liiin till he was informed 
of an amour existing between his wife Antonia 
and Dolabella. The day on which Dolabiilla’s 
rogations were to be put to the vote, a fresh tu¬ 
mult broke out in the city, in which the party of 
Dolabella was defeated ; but peace was neverthe¬ 
less not quite restored till the autumn, when Cae- 
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sar returned to Rome. Caesar of course greatly 
disapproved of Dolabclla’s conduct, but he did not 
think it prudent to bring him to account, or to 
punish him for it. However, he gi^t him away 
from Home by taking liini with liiin to Africa 
about the close of the year, and afterwards also in 
his Spanish campaign against the two sons of 
Pompey. In the course of the latter of these 
expeditions Dolabella was wounded. Caesar pro¬ 
mised him the consulship for the year n. c. 4-1, 
although Dolabella was then only twentv-five years 
old, and had not yet held the pmetorship; but 
Caesar afterwards altered liis mind, and entered 
himself upon the consulship for tliat^a-ar; however, 
{IS he h.'id resolved upon his cainpjiign against tlie 
Psirtliians, he promised Dolabella tlie. eimsulship, in 
his absence, on the 1 st of .bmuary, B.c. 4 1. Antony, 
who wa.s then augur, tlireatened to prevent such 
an appointment, .'ind wlieii the comilia were held, 
he carried his threat into ell’eet. ()n the l.^th of 
•Vlarch the somite was to have decided upon the 
op[K)sition of Antony; hut the murder of Caesar 
on that day ehaiigi-d the aspect of everything. 
Dokiliella. immediati'ly took iiossesHion of the coii- 
sidar fasees, and not only' jij)}iro\ed of tlie nmnl(>r, 
lint joined the {issfissins, ami thus olitained the 
office of which he had already iisurjied the insigni{i. 

, In order to make a still gri'atev dis])lay of Ids lia- 
I trod of Ciiesar, he caused the altar which hud lieen 
eri'cted to his honour ;iml the column in the forum 
to b(‘ pulled down ; and many jiersims who wimt 
tidtiior with the inteiitiou of offering sacrifices to 
Caesar, jiiid of paying Idm divine honours, were 
thrown from the 'rarpehin rock, or nailed on the 
cross. 'I’hesi* ;ipparent repiililican seiitinii'iits iiml 
actions gave great dtdiglit to Cicero ami thii re- 
jiublican party ; lint no sooni'r did Antony ojicii llie 
treasury to Dolabella, and give 1dm Syria for his pro¬ 
vince, with the command ag;iiiist tin* Partldans, 
than {ill his repiililican eatliMsi.-ism disajipeared {it 
once. As Cassius had likewise a claim to the pro¬ 
vince of Syriju, Doluliclla left Itome before the ye.’ir 
of his consnlsidp h.id come to its close. Jbit lie did 
not procei'd straightway to Syria; for. being gri'iit- 
ly in w'ant of money, he niarched throngli (Jrei'ce, 
^Slaccdonia, 'J’lirace, and Asia JMiiior, collecting 
:uk1 extorting {is muc.li ;is he could on his way. 
(.^ Trebonius, one of Caesar's nmrderers, who had 
then arrived at .Smyrna as proconsul of Asia, did 
not .'idinit Doluhella into the city, hat sent him 
priivisimis outside the place. Dol.-ibell.i jiretemled 
to go to Kjibesus, ami 'i'relionins gjive Idm {iii es¬ 
cort to conduct liim tldther; but wdiim the escort 
returned to Smynui, Dolabelhi too went back, .'ind 
entered Sniyrmi by night. 4’rilionius was mur¬ 
dered in bis bed, in bVlirnary, n. i;. 4.‘{: or, {tccord- 
ing to Cicero, be W'as tortured inr two days befoie 
be was put to death. Dolabella now b*'g:in e.xtort- 
ing money and troops from the towns of Asia 
Minor with u recklessness which knew no sorujiles 
whatever in regard to the means fur securing Ids end. 
When bis proceedings became known at Home, be 
wras outlawed and declari'd a public enemy. Csis- 
sins, wlio liad in the mesm time arrived in Asia, 
imide war upon him, and took Laodioeia, which 
Dolabella had occupied. 'J’he latter, in order not 
to fall into the luiinls of his enemies, ordered one 
of his soldiers to kill him, «. c. 4i}. 

It is extraordimiry to see the foibearance with 
which Cicero tri'iited Dolabella, wlio, after Ids 
marriage with Tullia, H. c. 4i), improved so little 
3 V 2 
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in his conduct, that two years after, Tullia left 
liim when slic was expecting? to become mother of a 
second child by l)ini. Cicero, who certaiidy loved 
his daughter most tenderly, and was aware of the 
unworthy and contemptible conduct of Dolaludla, 
yet kept up his connexion with him after the di¬ 
vorce, aiifl n'peatedly assures iiim of his great 
attachment. It is difficult to account for this 
mod(^ of acting on tin? part of Cicero, unless ive 
suppose that his desire to keep upon good ternis 
witli a man wlio jiossessed influence with Caesjir 
outweiglu'd all oiIkt cnnsidi'ratious. Cicero's fond¬ 
ness for him continued for a short tinn! after (lae- 
sar’s murder, that is, so long as Dolabella plav<“d 
the part t»r a rejmbliean ; hut a change took ])lac<^ 
in Cicero’s feelings as soon as Dolahella allied hiin- 
self with Antony, and at tiu' time when his crimes 
in Asia became known, ('icero spoke of him with 
the utmost l)itterness and eojitempt. (See tin* nu¬ 
merous passages of (’icero relating to Dolabella in 
( b'clli, ii. p. 1/•'’i.<S«:c.; eomj). Fabric- J'U. Cir. 

p. ffl, witli Orclli’s note; Dion Cass. xli. 40, xlii. 
•JO, &c., xliii. f)l, xliv. JJ, xlv. 1.^, xlvii, ‘J.O ; 
Suet. fV's. d(i, ba ; Appian, Jt. (\ ii. 41, IJJ, l‘J0, 
iii. ;i, 7, «?tc,., J4, ; lav. /'>7. lib, 1 H); Veil. 

Pat. ii. f)?!, ()0, ().‘l; Pint. Anton, 9, 10, 11 ; (’acs. 
7/e//. Ah‘x. (io ; Dros. vi. 18.) 

.0. P. (’oRNKf-irs D<)i.v\!iKt.nA, a son of No. 8 
by his first wife, l'’abi{i. In is. .‘Of he was uith 
(felaviaiMis at .Me.vandiia, atid feel is ig himself at- 
tnicted by llie charms of Cleopatra, In* betrayed to 
her that it was her compuM-or's intention to eiirrv 
her to Itiily. In a. T». 10, h<‘ was consul with C. 
Junius Silauus. On coins be is designsited as 
triumvir inonetalis. (Pint. Anton. 84 ; Fast. Cap.; 
Vjiillant, i ornt /. (!/>.) 

10. P. ('((RNKI.Il S DoLAlSKtJ.A, a SOU (»f No. 9, 
v/as proconsul of Africa in the reign of 'J'ilKU-iiis, 
A. n. *Jb and J4. In the eoui-se of tin* sidsnioistra- 
tion of his pn>\iiiei'hi' gained a complete vielory 
over the Nusnidian 'I’aefaiina.s; but allbongh he 
liiid formerly been a very great flatteii'r of 'I'i- 
berius, yet he did not olitsiin the ormiments of a 
triunijili, its order that bis predecessor in the pro¬ 
vince of Africa, .lunins lllaesius, an imele of Si'j- 
anus, might not be thrown into the shade. In 
A. 1). '27 he joined Domitiiis Afer in the Jiccustitiou 
against his own relative, (Juinlilius \’iu‘us. ('J'ac. 
Ann. iii. 47, b'8, iv. 2.’?, \’e. 

11. (’oKNKMi's Doi..\jiki./.a, was sfiit in a, n. 

70 by the emperor Otho into the eolojiy of Aqui- 
lium, to be kept there in a sort of //T/em rnalo- 
(fia, for no other reason, but because he belonged 
to an ancient family, and was related to (Jalba. 
After the death of ( )tho Ik* eame baek to Koine, 
but oue of liis most intimate friends, J’laneius 
Varus, demmiiced Iiim to the praefect of the eitv, 
who being a man of a mild liiit weak tempera¬ 
ment, was iiieliiied to pardon him, until 'J’ri.'in:i, 
th<‘ wife of Vitellius, prevailed upon him not to sa- 
crilice the safety of the jainceps to his f»*eliiig of 
clemency. Vitt'llius, too, beeame alarmed through 
her, ns Dolabella bad married Petronia, a former 
wife of Vitellius. The emjieror, therefore, eiiticeil 
him to luteranmiuiii, and there ordered him to he 
put to death. 'I'his was the first act of wanton 
criiclt}'^ in the reign of Vitellius. (Tac. //«/. i. 
88,ii. fib.) (L. S.J I 

DO'LIUS. (A6\ios\ an aged slave of PenelofK*, j 
whom she had ^ee^*i^■ed from Iter father on h<‘r mar- 
rjing (jtlysseus, and wlio took care of her gaideii. | 
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On the return of Odysseus from his wand ('rings, 
1>ulins and hia six sons wek‘f)med him, and was 
ready to join his master jtgainst tlie ri'latives of 
the suitors. (Horn.Oi/. iv. 7b'^ ; xxiv. 498.) J L. S.) 

D(>L(.)N (AoAtt)r), the name of two myLhical 
personages, both Trojans. (Horn. II. x. bl4, &e.; 
llygin. FaL 9(1.) ‘ [L. S.J 

IHILOPIS (AoAoif/)^ a son f»f Ilermi's, who had 
a sepulchral monument in lire neighbourhood of 
Ih'iresiaii and jVIagnesa, wliieli was visible at a 
great disUince, and at which t!)e Argonauts landed 
and offercHl up sacriiices. (Apollon. Khod. i. .584 ; 
Orph. Ar//. 4.59.) 'J'bere are two other mythical 
personages of this name, (lloiu. It. xv, 52.5, iV:c.; 
Jlygin. F(/tj. Praef. ]>. 2.) [L, S.] 

J)()MA'1T''J’FS (Arj/uaTiTTjs), thsi.t is, tl>e do¬ 
mestic, a surname of Posi'idon, at Sparta, which is, 
pi'ihaps, synonymous with ftrix<vpios. (Pans. iii. 

11. §7.) [L. S.] 

DDMIDD'CA ami DOATIDUT-US, Ptoman 
suniames of Jujiiter and .luno, who, ns tin; gods of 
marri.age, were lielieved to eoiidnet the bride into 
tlii^ house of the bridegroom. (August, dc Civ. Dei., 
vii.b, ix.fi.) [L. S.J 

D()Ml"J’lA, !i sister of Cn. llomitiiis Alnmo- 
barbus (AiiKNoisARurs, No. HiJ, ami conse¬ 
quently an aunt of tiie eiujieror Nero. She was 
the wife of Crispus ]*assieims, wlio afterwards ile- 
‘ serti'd her and luarried Agrippina, the motlicr of 
.Nero. Jt is natural, therefore, that'J'aeitiis should 
call her an enemy of Agrippina. Afti'r the njurder 
of Ids inotlii'r, Nero ordered Dorn ilia, who was 
alri'ady of an adsaneed age, to be jtoisoiu'd, in ordcir 
that he might get iiosses'.ioii of the piojii'fty, 
which she possessed at Kaiai', iiml in the ni'igh- 
bourhood ol Kavi'iuia, on wliieli estates lu* bidlt 
mag-niliei'iit gymnasia. ('J’ae. Ann. .\iii. 1.7,21; 
Suet. AVr. b»l ; Dion Cass. Ixi. J7 ; (^hdiitil. vi, 
1. 5? .50, t; 7!, X. 1. ii 24.) | L. S. J 

D'()MI"ri.\ Iri’/PIDA, a sister of Cii. Domi- 
tius .Abenobarbns [AjiiiNou.titjM’.s No. lOJ, and 
of Domitia, and, eons(‘(|uently, like her an aunt of 
the enqieror Nero. She was marric'd to M. Va¬ 
lerius Mess.dla Karbatus, b\ whom slie bi'came the 
mother of AIes.sallina, the wifi* of the emperor 
Claudius. There e.xisted a rivalry of female vanity 
between her and Agrippin.a, the mother of Nero. 
Koth women were equally bad and vieious in tlu’ir 
eiMiduet ; .Agrippina Jiowever HUceceded, in A. n. 
.5.5, in indneing Jier son to .smitence Ins .ainit to 
death. ('i'ae. Ann. xi. b7, Ac., xii. (i4, Ac.; 
Suet. (%iitd. 2ti, Ai'Co, 7.) [L. S J 

DOMl'TJA Ti(_)N(.il'N A, a daughter of Domi- 
tius Corbulo, wtis married to L. Lamia Aemi- 
liamis, from vlioin she was carried away by Doini- 
tian about tin* time of Vespasian’s accession. Im¬ 
mediately after \'espasian’s returii from the east, 
Domitian li\ed with lier ;ind bis otiier mistresses 
on an estate near the Abiiis Albauiis. Subse- 
ipiently, however, hi; married her, and in a. j). 7 b 
she bore him a son. Jitit slu' was unfiiiiliful to 
him, aJid kept up an adulterous iiileivourse with 
Paris, an actor. When this was discovered, in 
a. d. 8 b, Domltijin repudiated her on the advice of 
I .rsuK, and Iteneefortli lived with .lulia, the daughter 
of his brother. Soon after, however, lie formeil a 
reconciliation with Domitia, beeau-se he said the 
people wished it; but he iievertlieless continued his 
iiiiemnirse with .Julia. Domitia niiver loved Domi- 
tiau, and she knew* of tlie con.spiracT agaijist his 
life ; as .shi- wa.s informed that lier own life was ijj 
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sh(i urged the conspirators ou, nud Uoniitian 
was murdered in a. d. 9(). (I)inn (’ass. Ixvii. 3, 
Ixvi. 1.5 ; Suet. Ihouit. 11, 2*2.) The coin 
annexed contains on tin* oliversi* the head of l)o- 
niitia,, with tlic legend Domitia Avgvsta Imp. 
DoMir. [L. S.] 


POMT'TTA fiKNS, ])Ieheian, the nieinhers of 
ivliich towards tlic end oi tljc rejmldic vva-re looked 
upon as heloiigiiig to one of tli(‘ most illustrious 
pentes, (C.'ic. I'lnL ii. *2J) ; IMin. //. A'. \ii. .57 ; 
A'a,l. Alax. vi. *2. ^ {>.) J)iiring tlie time of the 
r('piil)lic, we meet with only two hranclu's of this 
gens, tlie AiiiiNOJevuni and ('ajaini, and, with 
the (‘\c<>})tion *)f a few unknown pm-sonages inen- 
tioiK'd in isolated passages of Cicero, tiien* is none 
williniit a counomiMi. | L. S, | 

lx )M ITl ACN U.S, or wiili his fullname'J’. Kla- 
t’li's DoMi'j’JANr.s Aiaii’.sTi's, was the younger of 
Vesjiasian's sons Iiy liis lirst wih^ Uomitilla. ll<‘ 
snei‘(‘eded Ills ehler lirotlier 'I'itus as emperor, and 
reigi:(‘il from a. d. 1)1 to 'Mi. lie was horn ;it 
Jlonie, on tin* 2-1 til of 0(‘t<»lier, a, i». .52, the y<‘ar 
ill whicli his fathei' was eoiisiil designatiis. Sm-- 
toiiiiis ^■(‘Iat('.s that Uoinitian in hi,s youth led such 
a wretelied life, that tie lu'ver used a silver vessel, 
and that lie jirostitiited himself for money. 'J'hc! 
]>o,sit,ioii wliicli Ills father ilnui occupied prisdinles 
the possihility of ascribing lids mode of life to 
]ioverty, atul if the account he true, we must 
atlribaU' this comluet to his had natural clis]>osi- 
tion. W’lieii Nh'spasiaii was jiruclaiuHsl emperor, 
Ih.Miitiaii, who was th/'ti eighteen years old, lia|i- 
]ieued to he at llcmie, A\liere he and his friends 
were perseeult'd h\ Vitelliiis ; Sahintis, Vespasian’s 
liii'.llier, was niunh'ied, .-iiid it was only with tlu' 
gieatest didieiilry that Doiiiitiaa escaped from the 
Imriiing ti'iuple <»r the eapitol, and conci'aled him¬ 
self until tlie \ietorv of Ills fatlii-r’s ])arly was de- 
ciiled. .After tlie lall of Vitellius, Domitiaii was 
proclaimed Caesar, and ohlaiiied tiie city leaetor- 
(iiiip w'ltli c(UtMdar }»o\ver. As his fath<;r was .still 
al’seiit ill the east, Domitiaii and JMuciaiiiis under¬ 
took tin* aduiiuistratiiui of Italy until N’espasian 
returned. I'lie power wliieli was thus ])ut into his 
hands was ahu'-ed hy the dissolute young man in 
a manner Avliieh shewnnl to the world, hut too 
plainly, wdiat W'as to ho oxjiected, if he should 
eviT succeed to the imperial throne: he y)ut several 
persons to d(‘atli, merely to gratify his desire of 
tiiking vengeance on his persotuiJ enemies ; he se¬ 
duced many wive.s, and lived surrounded hy a sort 
of harem, and arliitrarily deposed and ajijufinted 
so many inagistrates, both in tiio city and Italy, 
that his father with a hitler sarcasm w’rotc to him, 
T wonder that yon do not send setme one to sik> 
teed me.” Ileing jealous of the military* glory of 
his father and brother, he resolved upon marching 
against Civilis in (iaul, in spite of the advice of all 
his friends to remain at Homo ; hut ho did not ad¬ 
vance further than Imgiliinum, for on his arrival 
there he received intelligence of Cerealis having 
alri ady conquered the rebel. 
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When his fatlier at length arrived at Home, 
Domitiaii, who was conscious of his evil conduct, 
is said not to liav<; ventured to meet him, and to 
have pretended not to be in the }>effect posst'ssioii 
of his mind. V'^espasian, however, knew* his dis¬ 
position, and throughout his ndgu kejit him us 
much as possible awaiy from public alfairs ; hut in 
order to dis])lay* his rank and station, Domitiaii 
alway*8 accompanied Ids father and hrotlier wlnni 
they appeared in public, and w'heii they celebrated 
their triumph after the JiwvisU war, he follow'ed 
them in the procession riding on a white; war- 
steed. He lived partly in tin; same house with 
his father, and ])artly on an estate near the Mons 
Alhanns, where he was snrronmh'd by a mmihcr 
of courtezans. W'hile lie thus led a private life, 
he devoted a great part of Ids time to the <’(»mp(»si- 
tion of poetry and the recitation of Ids productions. 
Vespasian, who died in A. n. 7Ik was siicceedi'd l) v 
his elder son ’fitiis, and Domitiaii nstul jmhlicly to 
say, that h(‘ vviis deprived of ids sliare in tin; go- 
vrruwouL ]»y a forgery in Ids fatlier’s will, for tliat 
it laid been tin* wish of tlie lalU'r that the two 
hrotluTK should reiun in common. Hat tlds was 
mere, calmnny ; Domitiaii bail'd Ids brother, 
and in.'ide several attenijits upon his life, 'firiis 
behaved with the iitinost forbetirance toward.s him, 
hut followed tlie exaiiqde of his fiitlier in ni>t 
allowing Domitiaii to take any ]iart in the admi¬ 
nistration of pulilic alfairs, although he was in- 
v<*st<‘d with the <-oiisnlsliip s<*veu times clnriiig the 
reigns o( Ids father and broilier. 'J'lie early death 
of 'i’itiis, in A. n. Ul, was in all lU’olnihility the 
work I'f Dondti.'in. Suetonius states that Dond- 
tian onh'ii'd the sii’k 'hitus to he left entirely 
alom*, bi'fori' in* was (piite dead; Dion Cassius 
says that he accelerated his death hy ordering liiiii 
wldle in a fever to b<' put into a vessel lilled with 
snow; and otlier vvriU'rs plainly tissi'rt, that 'J'iLtis 
was jtoisoiied (tr miii'dereil hy Jtomitiaii. 

On tin* ido.s of Septemher, A. J), Ml, tlie dav on 
which Titus <lit>d, DomiLiaii was jiroclaiim'd cin- 
jieror by the sokliers. During the lirst years of 
Ids reign he eontimu'd, indeed, to indulge in 
strange passions, hut Suetonius remarks that he 
manifested a pretty equal mixture of vices and 
virtiie.s. Among tin; latter we must mi'iition, that 
he kt'pt a very strict siiju'i'inleiideiici' over tlie go¬ 
vernors of provinces, so that in hi.s j'eign tlicy are 
,s;tid to haie been jiister than they ever were after- 
wartls. He also enacted sevi'ral iisrfnl laws; 
he jvuhadi', for example, the castration of male 
children, and restricted the incieusing enltiva- 
tion of the vine, whereliy the growth of (vurn was 
m-glected. He endeavoured to correct the fri¬ 
volous and licentious comluet of tlie higher classes, 
and shewed great liberality and inoili'ralioii on 
many occasions. He further took an active ]iart in 
tin* adiidiiistration of justice; which conduct, praise¬ 
worthy as it tJien was, became disgn.sting al'ler- 
wartls, when, assisti'd by a large class of delatores, 
he openly made justice the slave of his cruelty 
and tyruimy; lor, during the latter years of hi.s 
reign he acted as om; of the most cruel tyrants 
that ever di.sgrai'ed a throne, and as Siietuniiis re¬ 
marks, his very virtues wi'K* turned into vices, 
I'he cause of tlds change in Ids coiiduct appears, 
iiub'pcndeiit of ids natural bias i'or w hat was bad, 
to have been his boundless ambition, injured 
vanity, jealousy of others, and cowardice, which 
were uw'akened and roused by the failure of his 
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Maesn, alonp: with the bones of Gela, to the 
c('inctery of the Antoninos. 

There can be little doubt that Domna was her 
proper Syrian name, finalop^oiis to tin; dcsitfiiations 
of iSfaesa^ Soaemias, and IMriiuviaca^ Iforne by other 
members of the same family. The idea that it is 
to be rep:ardeil as a contraetion for fhmina, and w'as 
eniployiid b(!eaiis(‘ the hitter would have been 
ollensive to a IloimiTi <‘Jir, swinady re(iuiros refu¬ 
tation. (See Keiinarus on Dion Cass. Ixxiv. S.) 

One accusation, of the foulest description, has 
Ixion })rou^dit against this princess by several 
ancient historians, ypartianus and Aundius Victor 
ex])reHsly affirm that .fulia not only fonned an 
incestuous connexion witli Caracalhi, but tlmt they 
were positively joined in marriage; the story is 
rirpeati'd by haitropius and Orosius also, while 
Il(‘r<»dian bints at such a report (iv. IG), when he 
relates tliat she was nicknamed .locasta by the 
licentious rabble of Alexandria. Ibit the silence of 
Dion (kissius, who was not oidy alive, but occupied 
cl prominent ]mb]ic station dm-ing the whole reign, 
on the subject, is a sufticieiit reason for rejecting 
the tale altogether. It is absolutely impossilde 
that he should luive bemi ignorant of such a rumour, 
if jictually in cireulation, and it is (Mpially nu-Uiin, 
from the tone of bis mirrative, that lie would not 
have suppressed it, had it been deserving of the 
slightest cn*(lit. On the other liand, the voiiehers 
for the fact are in tliemselvi'S totally destitute of 
fiiithority upon fill points which iidniit of doubt or 
coiitrovei'sy, ami in the present case were so ill- 
informed as to suppose tbat.lulia was only the 
step-mother of Caracalln. (Dion Cass. Ixxiv. 3, 
Ixxv. 1.'), Ixxvi. 4, IG, Ixxvii. ‘2, 10, Dk Ixviii. 4, 
23, 24; llerodian, iv. 1!», IG, v. 3; Spartiiiu. S<}tL 
cSVr. 3, 13, ('(iraral/. 3, 1(1; Cnpitolin. (VoJ. 

3, Mm'Hn. 0 ; Ijaiiiprid. JA.r. Sen. H ; Victor, KpU. 
21 ; i/i' (*(n's. 21 ; Cutrop. viii. 11 ; Oros. vii. 13 ; 
I'liilostnit. Vi/. Sojtiml,, Vit. Apollon, i. 3 ; 'IV.etzes, 
CV«V. vi. II. 1.5.) [W. K.J 
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DOMNI'NOS ( Ao/livu'os)^ 1. ACliristian, who 
apostatized to .Iiulaisiii in the persecution under 
Severus, about A J). 200, and to whom .Senipion, 
bisliop of Antioch, Jiddressed a treatise intembHl to 
recall him to the faith. (Kiiseb. J/i.s/. lurl. vi. J2; 
comp. Fabric. Hihl. (intcc. vol. vii, [i. KiG.) 

2. ( M' Laodiceia, in Syria, was a disciple of Syri.a- 
nus. and a fellow-pupil of Prod us tin* Lyciaii, and 
must, tluTofore, have ilourislied about the middle 
of the fifth century jifter Christ. 1 le appears to have 
been peculiarly bigoted to liis own opiniou-s, and 
is said to have corrupted the docirines of Plato by 
mixing up with them his private notions. This 
called forth a treatise from Proclus, intended as a 
statement of the genuine principles of Platonism 
(UpayfJLaTcia KaOapTiKrj ruu hoyparuv roO nAdru- 
vos)^ a work which Fahricius, apparently by an 
oversight, ascribes to Donniiuus himself. 

Crtur. vol. iii. p. 171; Damage, ap. Said. s. v. 
Aojjlv7pos.) 


DONATUS. 

3. OfAntiocb, an historian, quoted frequently in 
the chronicle of Joannes Mah'las. Bentley thinks 
{PJp. ad Mill. p. 73), tluit he was bisluip of An¬ 
tioch, and wrote a liistorv of events from the be¬ 
ginning of the world to the time of .lustiiiian, to 
the 33d year of whose reign (a. d. 5G{)) the 
chronicle of Malelas extends. (Voss, dv TTisi..Ciraa('.. 
p. 43.5, ed. Westennann; Fabric. Jtiil. Cnun'.. 
vol. iii. ]), 171, vii. p. 44.5.) [K. K] 

DOMNFNIIS, a Graeco-Boman jurist, who 
probably flourisluul shortly before Justinian, or in 
the couunenc<*ment of that emperor’s reign. He 
inaj'be the same person to whom was addressed a 
rescript of the emperor Zeno. (Hasil. vii. p. 711, Cod. 
10, tit. 3, s. 7.) He was a commentator ujuiii the 
Gregorian, Hermogimian, and Theodosian Codes. 
(Reiz, ad Tlu;<yft1ulum^ pp. 1243, 124.5.) Tlieo- 
dorns, a contemporary of .Tustinian, calls him his 
'■‘■very learned teacher” ( Basil, vi. }i. 217); but 
Zacbariac imagines that Doniuinus could scarcely 
have been, in a literal sense, the teacher of Theodorus, 
who survived .Tustinian, and lived under Tiberius. 
(Zachariae, Awm/o/fr, p, xlviii.) By Suarez [Notit. 
Basil. $ 42), Doiiiiiiiius is ealb'd Tjco Doinnimis ; 
but this seems to be a mistaki*. (Asseiiiaiii, Bihl. 
,/ur. Orien/.. lib. ii. c. 20, j). 40.5.) By Nic. Com- 
iieniis Papadopoli (Brucnol. Mpstap. ])j). 372, 402), 
a Domniiius, iS’omicus, .iC-tus, is quoted as having 
eommonted upon the Novellae Constitiuiones of 
(kuistantinus and Leo ; but the imtrustworthiness 
of Papadopoli, in tiiis cast*, is ex})osed by Heiin- 
bach. (Anecdota. i. p. 222). 

The names Doinniis and Dornninus are soine- 
tinu^s confounded in manuscripts. 4’li(‘y an* formed 
from the word Domiiius, and, like other words 
denoting tith; (as Patricias), beeaiue couverU'd into 
family names. (Menage, Anaxof. Jttr. p. 171.) A 
jurist Donmii.s i.s mentioned by Tiilianius, win* 
addressed h'tters to him. (Tiiban. K}k iii. 277» 
ll2f, ed. Wolff.) |J. T. G.J 

DOMNIJS. I Domntnfs.] 
lUJMNlJS (AOjUFOs), is mentioned in llie Com¬ 
mentary on the Aphorisms of 11 ijipocrates that are 
incorrectfy attributed to Oribashis (p. ff, ed. Basil. 
1.53.5), as having written a commentary on this 
work. He was ])rohal)ly quite a laU* author, pi;rliaps 
living in the fiftli or sixtli century after (.’lirist; but 
it is uncert'iin wlii'tlier lu* was the same* person as 
either of the following pliy.sicians of tlie same iiami*. 

2. A .Jewish pliysician, the tutor to Gesius, in 
the fourth century after C3irist, l)y whom liis own 
reputation was eclijised, and his pupils enticed 
away. (Said. .v. v. renrtos.) 

3. A heathen pfiysieian at Constantinople, in 

the fourth century after Christ, of whose* death, in 
the time of the plagiu*, an account is given by St. 
Fphniem Syrus. (Opem, vol. i. p. f>l, ed. Rom. 
L539, fol.) L'V'.A.G.J 

DONA'TTTTS VALBNS. [Valkns.] 
DONA'TIJS, was bishop of Casa Nigra, in Nu- 
mldia, in the early part of the fourth century 
(a. n. 312), and from him, together with another 
prelate of the same name, tlie successor of Majori- 
iius in the disputed eli*ciion to the see of (’arthage, 
the Donatists derived tlu'ir appidlation. 'I’his was 
the first imjiortant schism which distracted the 
Christian church; and, although in a great mea¬ 
sure confined within the limits of Africa, proved, 
for three centuries, the source of great confusion, 
.scandal, and bloodshed. The circuinstanees which 
g^vc rise to the division, and the first .steps in the 
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dispute, are in another article. [Cakcilia- 
NLis.] CoiidcMnned, pmiisln'd, but eventiudly tole¬ 
rated by Coiistaiitine, liercely pcrs<‘cuted by (kin- 
staiis, and favoured by .Juliaji, the foIlu\vei*s j)f 
this S('ct appear to liave attained to tlieir liii-he.st 
point of prosjnnity at the; eonniu'ncemeiit of the' 
bftli centurv, about which period they were ruled 
by four hundred bishops* and were little inferior 
ill nundiers to the Catholics of the province. Tin* 
gfMiius and persi viuanee of Auuustiu, supported by 
the stringent edict of llonorius (a. i>. 414), vigor- 
ouslj" enforced by tht! civil magistrates, seem to 
liave crushed them for a timi'; but tlu'y riivived 
upon the. invasion of (ieiiseric, to whom, from 
their disalfection to a hostlu'government, tlu'y lent 
a willing support; tlu'v w('r<^ of suflicimit import¬ 
ance, at a hiter dat(‘, to attract the attention, and 
call forth the angry dinmnciations of Popis (In*- 
gory the (Jreat, and an* helii-ved to have kept 
tlu'ir ground, and existed as an indepemh'iit com¬ 
munity, until the linal triumph of tin* Saracens 
and Molionnnedanism. We ought to olinerve, that 
evaui the most violent enenn<*s of liu* Donatists 
wen* unable to eonviet them of any serious errors 
in doetrine or discipline. Agn'eing ,with tbeir 
opponents upon all general ])rinciples and points 
of faith, they commenced simply by relnsing to 
aeknowli'dge the authority of Caeeilianus, and 
wi're gradually led on to maintain, that salvation 
was restricted to their own narrow pale, because 
iIk'v alone had escapeil tht* ]irufuiiatiou of receiving 
the sacrann'iits from tin* hands of traditors, or of 
those* who, having comii\ed at such ajiostacy, bad 
foi'feited all claims to tin; character of Christians. 
Asserting that th(*y ahme c<»nstitnted tin* trm* 
universal chureli, they excoiiinmuieated not only 
thosi! with whom they were directly at variance, 
Imt all wlio maintained any siiinliial couii(*.\ioii 
with tht*ir adversaries; and adeiptiiig t(> tin* full 
extent the high jireteiisioiis of ('ypriaii with re¬ 
gard to (*(*(:l(‘siastical unity and episcopal power, 
insisted upon rehaptizing every one who heeamo a 
](ros(*lyte to their cause, upon sul)j(*cting to purifi¬ 
cation all [ilaces of puhlic worship which had been 
con tain inated by the jin'seiice of their oppom*nts, 
and upon «;asting' forth the very (•orps(*s and bones 
of the (aitholics from th(*ir eemoteiies. This un¬ 
charitable sjiirii nu*t with a littiiig retriluiLioii ; 
for, at tin* eiioeli when their inlluence was most 
widely extended, dissensions aroscr wilhiu their 
own body ; and about f)m*-fourtb of the whole 
party, separating from the sect umii-r the denomi¬ 
nation of Maximiariista, arrogated to themselves, 
exclusively, tin* prerogatives claimed by tin* larger 
faction, and hurled perdition against all who de¬ 
nied or doubted tln*ir infallibility. 

Our chief autlioriti(*s for all that concerns the 
Donatists are tlie works of Optatus Milevitamis 
and Augustin. In the <*dition of the former, ))iib- 
lished by the learned and iinliistrious Du Pin, will 
b(* found a valuable appendix of ancient documents 
relating to this controversy, together with a con¬ 
densed view of its rise and progr(*ss, while the 
most important pas.sag(*s in the writings of Augus¬ 
tin have been collected liy Tillenumt, in that por¬ 
tion of his Ecclesiastical ISIeninirs (vol. vi.) devoted 
to this subject. For the series of Imperial Laws 
against the Donatists from a. d. 400 to 4'J8, see 
Cod. Thcod. xvi. tit, 5. [W. K. | 

DONiVTIIS AF/LIUS,or,witli all hi.s titles as 
th(*y are found in MS8., Adius Dunatus yirClarui< 
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Oraior Urhia lionim!,, was a celebrated grannnariaii 
and rhetorician, who taught at Komeiu the middle 
of the fourth century, and was the jireceptor of 
Saint Jerome. II is most famous work is a system 
of fjatiii (irammar, whicdi has formed the ground¬ 
work of most elementary treatises upon the same 
subject, from the jieriod wlieii he llourished down 
to our own times. It has iisuiilly been jmblislied 
ill the form of two or more distinct and separate 
tracts: 1. Ars .v. PJilitin dc lih-ris^ st/lluhL,, 

/H-d'ilntSy et toi/is; 2 . ICdilio Seviuida, dc tic/o jiui'lihua 
nratioinx; to which are commonly annexed, I hi 
Inidtarigiuo; Ihi s<d(M‘ris))i(i; Da ctdcri', ridis: Da 
iiiahifdusiim; Da sdia mat Huai; Da tropis; but in the 
recent edition of Liudemann these are all moie 
correctly considered as conslituting one conneett'd 
whole, and are combined under one general title, 
taken from the Santenian A18. preserved in the 
Koyal Library of Uerlm, Donati A as (• ranimatU'a 
tri.tmt> litiris rom/irriiaitsa. 11 was tlu* common scliool- 
book of the middh* agt!s; iiisonnich, that in the 
English of Jjoiiglande and Cdiaueer a di)//al or dom t 
is et|iiivaleiit to a lesson of any kind, and hence 
canu; to mean an introduction in general, 'i'luis 
among the works of iiishop Pireock are emnnerated 
'J'ha l).)NAT//y/« (liriKtkm ratipinn,, and 'J'hr fok near 
to tin- Donat, while Cotgrave (juotes an ohl Fri'm li 
proverb, l^as d'nddas a.doiat/l a/taoirn a la nr Dona r, 
i. a. The devils were but yet in their grammar. 
TIh*s(;, and ot!u*r examples, are collect(*d in War- 
ton’s ///sioni of l’J/(/Iisli Dtialri/,, sect, \iii. 

In addition to the Ars (Irammaliea, \\(* possess 
introductions and scholia, by Dona,I ns, 

to five out of the six plays of'I'erenee, those to the 
lieautontimorumenos having been lost. 'J'lu; pre¬ 
faces contain a succinct account of the smirci* Inuii 
which each pi**ct; was deri\(*d, and of the class to 
which it belongs; a stateimmt of tin* time at which 
it was <!xhibiled ; notices res]M*etliig tin* (lislrihution 
of the clianicters ; and sundry particulars eoniiectcil 
with stage teelniicalities. 'J'he eommeniaries are 
full of iutorestiiig and valuable remarks and illus¬ 
trations ; but from the numerous rej.tetitions and 
contradictions, and, abovi; all, the absurd and 
puerile trails here a.ud then* foisted in, it is mani¬ 
fest that tln*y liavi; b(*e,n immercirully iMtorpohileit 
ami coiTUjited by later and l(!Ss skihiil liamls. 
Some critics, indeed, have gone so far as to bi'lieve 
that Dooatus never committed his observations to 
writing, and that these scholia are merely scrajis, 
compiled from tin* notes of pupils, oFdietata or lec¬ 
tures delivered viva voce ; but this idea does not 
well accord with the words of St. Jerome in the 
lirst of the passages to which a reference is given 
at tlu* end of this article. 

Servius, in his aniioiations upon Virgil, refi'rs, in 
upwards of forty dilb'nmt places, to a Donatns, 
who must have composed a comnieiitary upon the 
Eclogues, Georgies, and Aem*id. “ Scholia in 
Aeiieida” bearing the name of 1 )onatns, and cor¬ 
responding, for the most part, with tin* t]notations 
of Servius, are still extant, but, from their inferior 
tone and character, liave been generally ascribed to 
Tiberius Claudius Jhmatus, who is noticed be¬ 
low. They are divid(*d into twelve books, to which 
a supplemental thirteenth was to have been added ; 
the concluding portions of tlnv fourth and eighth, 
and the commencement of the sixth and twelftli, 
arc wanting. Their chief object is to point out the 
beauties and skill of the poet, rather than to explain 
his difiicultics ; but the writer, in a letter sub- 
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joined to the twelfth hook, announces his intention, 
should a life already far advanced Vio prohniifed, of 
cornpilinp^, from ancient authorities, a description of 
the j)(!rsons, places, herbs, and trees, enumerated in 
the pf)etn. 

The popularity of the “ Ars riraminatic.V’ espe¬ 
cially of the second part, “ J)e octo parti I)uh Ora- 
tionis,” is sutHchuitly evinced l)y the prodij'ioiis 
jiinnbor of editions which ajjpeared diirinfj the in¬ 
fancy of printinjT, most of tliem in gothic characters, 
without date, or name of place, orof printer, and the 
typographical liistorv of no work, with tin' exception 
of the Scriptures, has evcite(l more interest among 
l)il)Iiograph(’rs, or given them more trouble. Kven 
before the invention of printiiig from m«>val)]e 
types, several editions seem to have been thrown 
oil’ from blocks, and fragments of tltese have been 
])reserved ill various collections. The three parts 
will he found in tin* collection of Putschiiis {(t'nnu- 
viaf.iruo Jjatliittr Anih]ni^ llanov. 4to. 

KIOo), together with the cmniiientary of Sergius on 
thejirima and secund.K'ditio ; and thatofStTviiisMa- 
riiis llonoratiis. on the seciiiida <‘<litiomily fsi'e p]i, 

17.''*.), 174.‘i, 17<;7, 177.'», Id'Jti); and aNn in Lin- 
demann's “■Corpus (Iranimaticorum Jjatinoruin 
Vetennn,''' vol. i. Lips. Idlll. 

Of the eomnientary on 'J’erence, at least four 
editions, separate fVoin the tevt, app(‘are.] ilnring 
the lifteenlh I'entiiry. 'I'liat which is l>eliev(*d to 
he the tirst is a folio, in l{unian characters, without 
])lace, (late, or ])riiiter''s name, but was prtdiably 
piildished at ( oloL'm'. alioiit I47(t—1472; the 
second at \’ciiice, by S[iira, fol. I 172 ; the third at 
llonic, liy S\veynlie\m and Panuart/., fol. 1 172; the 
fourth at. .Milan, by Zarotns, f.d. I47<'. It will In* 
found attached to all eunipiete editions of the 
di'.’inatist. 

The comnn'iitaries upon the Aeneid were first 
discovered liy .1". .)(i\iaiiiis I'oiitaiins, were first 
]'iildislie(l iVoiii (he copy in his library, by Scipio 
Capyciiis, Neap. (dl. lo />, and were inserted by 
O. Kabriciiis in tin* “Corpus Iiiterpreliiiii Virgi- 
lianoruiii.” 'J’lie text is \erv corrupt and imperfect, 
but it would appear that .MSS, still exist winch 
])resent it in a more pure and complete form, 
ill though these hiivi' never Ix'eii collali'd, or at least 
given to the world. (See Hurmann, in the pref. to 
his cil. of Virgil.) (Ilienui, (ulnrs. Jiuf. vol. iii. p. 
1)2, eil. Ikis.. in Luseb. Cliron. sul ann. ccclv p. c.; 
in lu’ch's. c. i. ; see also Lud.Schopfen, l)c Tfivutm 
i-t /A/«a/o, bvo, lioim. 11124, and Specimen cmenti. 
in Ael. Jhtnati eommeuf. 'I'erenl. Aio, IJoiiii. 1152G. 
Osann, licitrYuje zur (incr/iifielien and H'otnisehen 
JJffrr<tfnr</e>ie/ii,-ldc, Leif). fAV. K. J 

DO'N.iTllS, Tllll-yjilUS CLATT'DIILS. We 
find firelixed to iill the more comjilete editions of 
Virgil a life of the poet, in twenty-five chapters, 
bcjiring the title, “ 'I’iherii Chiudii Donati ad Tiberiurn 
Chiiuliamim JMaxiniiiin Donatiamun liliuin de 1*. 
Virgilii Maroiiis Vita.” Nothing whatsoever is 
known with regiird to this Uonatus ; but it Ims bejui 
conjeetured that soiiu' grammarian, who flourished 
about the commencement of the fifth centiirv, niiiy 
liave dniwn up a biography which formed the 
groundwork of the piece we now possess, hut which, 
in its fictual shape, exhihibs a worthless farrago of 
fliildish aiHJcdoteH and frivolous fables,conijuniiided 
by ignorant and unskilful lumds. Indeed, scarcely 
two MSS. can be found in which it does not wear 
a ditferent aspc'ct, and the earlier tulitors .seem to 
have moulded it into its prcbcnt form, by collecting 
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and combining these various and often heteroge¬ 
neous materials. ) W. U.] 

JXINTAS (Aifi'Ttts), a Lacedaemonian statuary, 
was the disciple of Difioenus and IScyllis, and there¬ 
fore nourished about b. c. .5.50. He made tin; 
statues which were afterward.s placed in the tiva- 
siiry of the Megiiritms at Olympia. I'lu'V were of 
cedar inlaid with gold, and formed a grouf) refin*- 
.senting the contest of Heracles with tli(‘ river 
Aelndoiis, and containing figures of Zeus, J feianeira, 
Aehelolis, and Heracles, with Ares assisting Aclu'- 
lolis, and Athena supporting Heracles, The latter 
statue .seems, however, not to have been part of 
the original group, but a sejisirate work by Medoii. 
(Comp. I’aus, V. 17. 1.) The groiiji in the jU'di- 
meiit of tile Megaritm trea.<snry, repn'sentiiig the 
war of the gods and the giants, seems also to hr\v(* 
been the work of Hontas ; Init the; ])assage in I’a'i- 
sanias is not ijiiite el(‘ar. (Laus. vi. 10. § .0; Ibkkii, 
Carp. Jnserip. i. ]>. 47, Ac.) 1 P. S. J 

DOHCHCS (AopK(vs)^ a son of Jlippocooii, 
who had a herouin at Sparta conjointly witli Ills 
brother Sebriis. The well near the sanctuary w:is 
called l>oreeia, sind the ])lace .'iroiiml it Si'brion. 
(I‘aus. iii.. L5. t; 2.) It is ])robalile tluit Doreens 
is th(r same personage as the Dorvehuis in Apollo- 
dorus (iii. U). § .5), wliere his brother is called 
'I’ehnis. [L. S. I 

DORIKUS (AupievK), ekh'st son of Aiiax.'in- 
dridi's, king of Sjiarta, by his first wife | Anaxan- 
nuiiiKsJ, was however born after the son of the 
s«'cond marriage, Cleoinenes, and thend’oiv ex- 
clnded from imiuediiite Kiieecssion. He xvas ae- 
(•(•iiiited the first in personal (jualities of Sptirta's 
young men, and feeling it tin indignity to remjiiii 
under the rule of oni' so inferior to him in w'orth, 
and so narrowly before liim in cltilm to the thnnu', 
he left liis country hiislily, and without eoiisiiltiiig 
the onicle of iNdplii, to establish for himself a king¬ 
dom (‘Isevvhere. He led. liis colony first, iimh'r tin' 
guidance of some Tlier:i,cans, to Libya: the spot 
he here cho.se, (.’inyps by naint', was excellent; but 
h(‘ was driven out ere long by the Libyans and (kir- 
thagiiiians, and h'd tin* survivors liniiu*. He now, 
under the sanction of the oracle, set forth to Ibiiiul 
a Heraeleia in the district pronounced to be tin* 
property of Hercules, and to liave b(‘(‘n reserved 
by' bim for any de.seendant xvbo might come to 
claim it, Kryx, in Sicily. In his pa.s.sage thither¬ 
ward, along the Italian coast, he found the jieople 
of Croton preparing («. c. .510) for their conllict 
with Sybaris, and induced, it would seem, by the 
connexion between Croton and SparUi (Miiller, 
Dor. bk. X. 7. § 12), he joined in the expedition, 
and received, after the fall of the city, a jilot of 
land, on which he built a temjile to Athemi, of the 
Cratliis. Such was the story given to Herodotus 
])v the remnants of the Sybarites, who wen; his 
fellow-citizens at Tliurii, denied however liy the 
Crotoniats, on the evidence, tiiat while (.’allias, the 
Lleaii firophet, had received from them various re¬ 
wards, still enjoyed there by hi.s fiosterity, in re¬ 
turn of his servic(* in the war, nothing of tlie sort 
recalled the name of Dorieus. This, however, if 
Doriens was bout on bis Sicilian colony, is quiU; 
intelligible. He certainly pursued liis course to 
Ervx, and then* seems to liave fouiub'd his lleni- 
chiia; but ore long, he and all his brotlier Spartans 
with him, a single man excepted I Eukylkon), 
were cut oil' in a batth* with tlie Egestacans, and, 
as it seems, the Curtluiginiuns. He left liowcvei 
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boliiiul Iiim a son, Eiiryanax, who accompanied his 
cousin Pausanias in the campaign (n. c. 479) 
against Mardonius. Why this son did not succeed 
rather than Leonidas, on the death of Cleonieiies, 
is not clear; Miiller suggests, comparing Pint. 
A(jiii^ c. 11, that a llcracleid, leaving his country 
to settle elsewhere lost his rights at Imme. (Herod. 
V. 41—dh; ix. 10, hJi, 55 ; Diod, iv. 23 ; Pans, 
iii. H). jS 4, and 3. § «.) [A. IL C.J 

DOllIEUS (Awptens), the son of Hiagoras 
fl)iA(J(>KAs], one of the noblest of the in>hle 
Jferacleid family, the Eratids of lalysiis, in 
Rhodes. He w^as victor in the pancratium in 
three successive Olympiads, the 07th, 00th, and 
0.9th, It. c. 432, 423 and 424, the second of which 
is mentiomal hy 'I'liucydides (iii. 3); at the 
N(un(!Hn g;unes lu^ won seven, at tlu‘ Isthmian 
eight victories, lit; and his kinsman, IVisidorus, 
wtrn; styled in tin; announcemtuit as Thurians, so 
that, apjtarently, lieloie 424 at latest, they had left 
th(*ir country. (Pans. vi. 7.) The whole family 
•wen; ontlawtal as heads of tin* aristocracy hy tin* 
Athenians (Xen. Ilrll. i. 5. J; 19), and t«)ok refuge 
in 'I’linrii ; and from Thurii, after the Athenian 
di.saster at Syracuse had re-estahlished there the 
Peloponnesian interest, Dorieiis l(*d tliirty galleys 
to the aid of the Spartan cause in Oreece. IJe 
firrived with them at Cnidus iti the winter of 412. 
(Time. viii. 35.) He was, no doubt, activ(‘ in the 
revolution tvhicli, in the cnnis(‘ of tin; same winter, 
Avas etK'cted at Rhodes ('I’lmc. viii. 4 1); its re\olt 
from tin; Athenians was of course accompanied hy 
the restoration (d'tlu* family of Hiagoras. (it. c. 411.) 
"W'e iiiid him eai'ly in th(‘ summer at Mih'tns, join¬ 
ing ill the expostulations of his imm to Ast\ochus, 
wiio, in tim Spartan fashion, rai.sed his stall’as if 
to strike him, and by this act so \iohmtly e\cit.»‘d 
the 'J'huritui sailors that he was saved from vio¬ 
lence only by hying to an altar. (Time. viii. 31.) 
And shortly aft<-r, wlnm tin; new commander, 
IMindariis, sailed for tin; Hellespont, he was sent 
with thirteen ships to crush a dimiocratical niovt*- 
inent in Rhodes. (Hiod. xiii. 33.) Some little 
time after the battle of Cyiiossema he entered the 
Hellespont witli his siinadron, now fourteen in 
number, to join the main body; and being de¬ 
scried and attacked liy the Athenians with twenty, 
was forced to run his vesst'ls ashore, near Rhoe- 
temn. Here he vigorously maintained himself 
until Miiidanis came l(» bin succour, and, by the 
advance ol’ the rest of the Atheni.an th-et, the 
action heeami; general: it was di-cided by the 
Midden arrival of Alcihiades with reinforeenient.s. 
(Xen. i. 1. 2; Diod. xiii. 45.) Four years 

al'U'r, at the close of n. i;. 407, he was cajitiired. 
with two 'rimrian galleys, hy the Athenians, ami 
sent, no douht, to Athens: bat the people, in 
adiiiiratioTi of his athletic size and mdile beauty, 
dismissed their ancient enemy, though alreatly 
under sentence of death, without so much as ex¬ 
acting a ransom. (Xen.//c//. i. 5. $ 19.) P;iu.sa- 
iiitis, (/. e.,) oil the authority of Aiidrotion, further 
relates, t/iat at the time when Rhodes joined the 
Athiniian league formed by Coiion, Dorieus chanced 
to Vie somewhere in the reach of the Spartans, and | 
was by them seized and put to death. [A. H. C.] 
DHRIEUS (Auipieyy), the author of an epigram 
upon Milo, which is preserved by Atlienaeus (x. 
p. 412, f.) and in the Greek Anthology. (Brunck, 
vlW. ii. ()3 ; Jacobs, ii. 62.) Nothing mom is 
known of him. [P. S.] 
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[ PORTLLUS (AcipiWos) or DORIALLIJS 
(AopfaAAos), an Atlienian tragic poet, who was 
ridiculed by Ari-stophanes. Nothing more is 
known of him. (Suici., llesych., and Etym. Mag. 
s. V. AopiaWos; Aristoph. Lenin. Fr. 336, Dindorf, 
Schol. in Arisfoplt. Jian, v. 519; Fabric. liiOl. 
(/;wc. ii. p. 297.) [?. 

Dt )RT'MA('HUS (Aopipaxos\ ]es.s properly 
DORY'MACHUS (Aopvjuxixos), a native of 
'I’riclioniuni, in Aetolia, and son of Nicostratiis, 
was sent out, ins. c. 221, to Phigalea, on the 
Messimian border, with which the Aetolians htul a 
league o( si/nipolifi/y ostensibly to defend the jilace, 
hut in realit}’^ to watch afftiirs in the Pelopounesn s 
with a view of fomenting a war, for wiiicli his 
resth;.ss countrymen wmv anxious. A numlier of 
freebooters tlocked together to him, and lie con¬ 
nived at tlioir plundering the territory of tJie Me.s- 
senians, with whom Aetolia was in alliance. All 
complaints he received at lirst with neglect, tind 
afterwards (when he had gone to JMessene, on 
pretence of investigating the matter) with insult. 
The MesseniaiKS, however, and (‘specially Scinm, 
one-of their ejihori, beliaved with such spirit that 
Doriniaehus was comjielh'd to yield, and to promisi; 
Kitisfactioii fortlu' Injuries done ; hut he liad lu*en 
tnvited with indignity, which he did not forget, 
and he resolved to bring about a war with Mess(;- 
nia. 'J’his lie was enabled to do tlirongh his kins¬ 
man Scopas, who administered tlu> Aetoliaii 
gov(“i‘innent at tin* tinu;, and who, without waiting 
for any decree of the Assemhly, or for the sanction 
of the select council AttokAt^toi ; sec* I’olAb. xx. 
1; Liv. xxxv. 31), commenced hostilities, not 
against Messc'iiiii only, but also tigaiiist tin* I'lpei- 
rots, Acluieans, Acarminians, tuid Macedonians. 
In the next year, n. c. 220, Horimachns invaded 
the P(;loponnesus with Sco[)as, and di'feated Ara- 
tns, at C’aphya<‘. | S(‘(‘p. 255, (t.] H(> took ])art 

also in tin* op(‘rations in which the Ai'tolians w('r(; 
joined by Scerdilaidas, tin; Illyrian,—tin; capture 
;ind burning of (’yuaetha, in Arcadia, and the 
baflled attempt on (!leitor,—and lu* vvas one id’tin.; 
leaders of the uiisuceessfnl (‘xpedition against 
Aegelni ill 21.9. In the autumn of the same 
year, being ehoseii gc'iieral of the Aetolians, lie 
ravaged Fpeirus, and destroyc'd the temple at 
Dodoiia. Inn. c. 213 In; invaded 'fhessaly, in 
the hope of drawing Philip away from the siege of 
Palus, in C.'epiiallenia, which he was indeed obliged 
to r(“lim|uisli, in eonse(|uence of the treachery of 
Leontius, but he took adv'antago of the alisence of 
Doriniaehus to make an incursion into Aetolia, 
advancing to Thermum, the capital city, and jilun- 
deriiig it. Dorimachua is mentioned by Livy as 
one of the chiefs through whom M. Valerius Lae- 
viiius, in n. c. 211, concluded a tre.'ity of alliance 
with Aetolia against Philip, from whom he vainly 
attempted, in «. c. 210, to save tVie town of Echi¬ 
nus, ill Thessaly. In n.c. 204 he and Scopas were 
ap]i()intod bj* the Aetolians to draw up new laws 
to meet the g(;neral distress, occasioned by heavy 
debts, with which the two coimiiissioners tln'in- 
Kc;lves were severely burdened. In n. a. J 9(S 
Doriraachus was sent to Egypt to negotiate terms 
of jicace witVi Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes), his mission 
jiroluibly having reference to the conditions of 
amity between Ptidemy and Antioclius the Great, 
to whom the Aetolians were now looking for sup¬ 
port against Rome. (Polyb. iv. 3—13,16-19,57.53, 
67, 77; V. i. 3, 1 9. 11, 17; ix. 42; xiii. 1; xviii. 
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87; XX. 1; Frapm. Hist. OB; Liv. xxvi. 21; Rratid- 
htlitor, Of'sr/i. (frs Ai'fot. Ld/itirs., |j. I»42, &c-.) [E. K.] 

DO'HION (Acjplcou). I. A rritif and ;*r;niinia- 
riiui in tho tiiiu* of 1 liidrijin. lie livrd at Sardis, 
and was a friend of Dionysius of Miletus, the rhe¬ 
torician. (J*]iiIostr, r//. ,Sr>jj//. i. 'J-J. ^ 4.) 

2. A rhetoriciiiii referred to hy the ehh^r Seneca. 
(Snas. 2, (wtfrov. i. B, iv, 24.) 

8. A nativ(‘ prohahly of I'i^ypt, is recorded hy 
Athenaeus, from whom ahuu* our knowh'diie of 
liim is derived, as a niiisieian, a wit, a hon vivant, 
and tlie author of a treatise on liis favourite dcdi- 
eaey—fisl). Jlis prohr-ision and liis pro])(“nsity are 
ti);fetlu‘r marked by the naim* XoTraSo^wariTijs., a)>- 
]ilied to him liy the eomic poet iMnesiniaehus, in 
Ills play ofIMnll]).” (A/>. Allim. viii. p. 88o, b.; 
MeiiK'ke, Fnunu. vol. iii. p. .'iTB.) Jle is 

inentiomol too in a fraonu'iit of Machon, also pn*- 
perved hy Allu'iiaeus (\iii. p. 8 ) 17 , ; Casaub. a<l 

/or.); ami there is an anecdote of him at tin* court 
of Nieocreon of Salamis (.vthcn. viii. p. 88*7, f.), 
wiiicli slu'vvs that lie did not lose' auxtliiii" for 
want of askiu'j'. lie was in favour also with IMii- 
li|i of Macedou, who had him in his retinue :il 
('luK'roneia, in n. f. .‘idB, fAilimi. iii. ]> I 18, b., 
vii. ]if). 2B2, <1., 287, c, 2!>7, e., .‘JOd, f., 8>(N, f., 
80'!, f., 8()<b f.. 812, d., 818, b., 8D», d., 820, d.. 
822, f., 827, f, X. )•■ l.'io, c.) 'I'inM-e was a Dorion 
tof), probably a diircreut pm'son. from whose work, 
called rtu-’p^'i/oir, :i ni\iholocical ticcoiint of the 
•uii^in of tin* word avici\ is quoted by Alhenaiuis 
(iii. p. 78, a.). LE. I’-J 

DOUIS (Arep/s), a. dauyhter of Oceaniis and 
'J'iietis, and the wife of her brotlu'r Kertms, by 
whom she becalm* the mother of the N«*reid<'s. 
(Apollod. i. 2. 15 2; Hesiod, 'r/inii/. 2i0, iVc. ; 
(Iv. 8/c/. ii. 2(di.) 'J'he Latin po<‘ts soim-times 
use the name of tliis marine di\inity for the sea. 
itself. (Virir. FcliHf. X. /).) (liie <tf Doris's daiieh- 

lers, or the Nereides, likewise bore tla* naim* of 
.Doris. (Horn. //. xNiii. Id.) 1 L. S. | 

D< IlilS (Awpii), a liocrian, danuhter of X<‘ue- 
tus, wife of the elder, iind mother of the yommer 
Dionysius, (Diod. xiv. 41; J’lut. Jtioj/., 8.) She 
died before' her husband, who se'ems to have* 
Jamented her loss in one of his tragedies. (Imei:in. 
Oth'. Iiiilort, ^ l.a.) [E. M.It.| 

D( )1{( )"ri 1 Kl'S (Aa’pedfoi), A considerable 
number of works are irn'iitioncfl liy ancient A\ nt<-rs 
ns the jiieuluctions of Dorotheas, witliout our being 
able to de'te'iniine whether they belong to om* or 
to dilVe'n'ut pi'rsous. 'J'he following, however, 
imist be distinguished ;— 

1. 'J’he auth'-r of a work oii the history of Ai.kx- 
.AMirai the (ireat, of whieh Athenaeus (vii. |).27l)) 
i|m)tes the sixth book. As Atln'iiaeiis mentions 
no charaeteristic to distinguish him from other 
}iersous t)f the same name, we cannot say wlio lie 
was, or whether he is tlie author «>f any of the 
otlu'r works which an* known only as the ]»rodue- 
lioiis of Jiorotlieus ; vi/. a Sicilian liistory (^iife- 
Aofd), from tin* first book of which a fragment is 
preserved in Siobaeus {Flnr. xli.v. 40) and Apus- 
tolius (/Vorc;V>. xx, 18); a histoiy of Italy (’Ira- 
AiKa), from the fourth book of which a statement 
is quoted by IMutarch {I'aratt. Min.\ comp. 
(Mem. Alex. Pnttrrjit. p. 12); riai'Se'/fTnv, of whieh 
(’k'inens of Alexamiria {iS/nnii. i. p. 144) quotes 
the first book ; ami lastly, Mpraaopc^wirets, which 
is referred to by IMiitareh. {Fam/i. Min. 2.5.) 

2. Uf A.sc .vi.on, atireek grammarian frequently 
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referred to by Athenaeus, who quotes the 108th 
book of a work of bis, entith'd Af^ecoe (Twaycoyt^. 
(Atlien. vii. p. 82.0, ix. p. 4l0, xi. ]>. 481, xiv, p. 
(i.58; comp. Schol. ad Honi. II. ix. .00, x. 2.52; 
Eustath. ud Jlnvi. It. xxiii. 280, p. 1207.) 'IMiis 
work may be tlie same as the one Trfpt t&Ji-' ^h>u}S 
flprifjivvou Aegean/ /card (rroix^ii^i' (I’hot. I}if>/. ('od. 
1.50), xvhicli seems to have been only a ehapter or 
section of the great work. Another work of his 
bore the title irepl 'AvTKpdvnvs koI ir^pl Trjs irapd 
VeUTCpiUS KCOpLlKois /LiaTTUT/S. (Athl'll. xiv. p. (!f)2.) 

.8. (.)f Atiien.s, is mentioned among the aut)uir.s 
consulted hy IMiny. {Jl.N. Eleiich. lib. xii. and xiii.) 

4. A (hi \i.i)Ai<:AN, is mentioned as the author 
of a work irepl \Wcov hy Pliitareli (de F'liiii. 28), 
who quotes the second hook of it. Jit may he 
the same as the Dorotheus refi'rred to hy I’liny 
(//. Ak xxii. 22), though the latU'r may also he 
identieal with tin* Atiieiiiaii, No. 8. 

.5. Bishop {>f iMARTiANOPMC, lived abont A. D. 
481, and was a most obslinate follower of tint 
party and bere.sic's of Nestoriiis. He was so vio¬ 
lent in his opinions, that shortly bt'fore the synod 
of Ejdiesiis, he ib'cl.-ired tliat any man who believed 
that tln^ Virgin Mary was the moLlu'r ef (iod was 
de.serving of eternal dainnatioii. He took part 
in the synod of I'iphesus. wliidi deposed him on 
aeeiumt of Jiis insisting iqion the correctness of tluj 
Nestoriaii views; and a synod which was h(>l(l 
soon after at ('oiistaiitimqile ex]ielled liiin from his 
see, W'heii Saturniuiis was aiqioiiited his succes¬ 
sor, a pojmlar tumult broke out at Martiaiinple, in 
eonsi'iineiice of which Dorotliems was exiled by an 
impi'i'ial edict to ('a<‘sareia. in Cappadocia. 'J here 
are extant by him four Episth's printed in a liatin 
translation in liUpus. (F/iishtl. j:p/h‘sinui\ No. 4(t, 
78, J 1.5, H>7; comp, (kivo, J/isl. Lit. i. p. 828.) 

a. Areliimamlrita of J’.vj es'J'ine. li\(‘d ahont 
A. I). (>0(l, jiiid is .said to havi* been a discifile id' 
.loamies Moiiachiis, on wliniii he waited during an 
illnes.s. which lasled for si'vi'ral years, Jle is be- 
liev(‘d to have' ;ifl(‘rw;irds lieeii made bishop of 
Brixia on accouiil of hisgri'at learning. He wrote 
a work, ill three books, on oliseure pas.^ages in tin* 
Old mid New'J'estameiit, wliieli Imwevi'r is a mere 
<*ompiIation made fi'oiii tin* works of (iregory tin* 
(beat, Ibr Avhieli reasmi it is ])riiited among the 
Works of the latter, in the JJomaii edition of 1.5JH, 
and tin* snb.se(|iie)it on«‘s. (Cave, J/i.vA Lit. i. p. 
44 I ; Eabr. liiU. fir. .xi. p. H)8.) 

7. of SnK)\, was the aiitlior of astrological 
]>oem.s (ttTroTeAetr|aaT£.;), (tf which a few fragiiu'nts 
are still extant. 'J'hey are collected in lricirte'’s 
(att(Jo(f, (\id. JMSS. Jiiltliinit. Mat. i. p. 224, and 
in ('raim‘r''s Anrntttlii. iii. j»p. ]()7, 18.5. Maiiilius, 
among tin* Ibunans, and sevi'ral Arab writers on 
astrology, luive made considerable use of these 
Apotelesmata. Some critics are inclined to consider 
Donitheus of Sidon as idi'iitical with tlie (.'haldaean. 

8. Of 'J'yre, has been freqiu.'iitly confoundt-d 
with Dorotheus, u [iresbyter f»f Antioch in the 
reign of Dicndetian, who is sjiokeii of hy Eusebius, 
(/A vii, 82.) He must fnrrher he distingnislu'd 
from another Dorotheus, who w'as likewi.se aeon- 
temporary of Diocletian, (i'iuseh. 7/. K. viii. 1, (i.) 
Our Dorotheus is said to have nourished about 
A. n. 8(bM. to have .suffered much from the persecu¬ 
tions of Diocletian, and to have been sent into 
exile. AVhen this jier.seciition ceased, he rc^turriecl 
to his see, in xvhich he S('eins to h.T,vc remained till 
the time of the cmpi'ior J ulian, by whose cmissa- 
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ries he was aei/ed and put to death, at the ape of 
107 years. This aecouiit, however, is not found 
ill any of his contcMiiporaries, and occurs only in 
an anonymous writer who lived after the sixth 
century of our era, and from whom it w^as incorpo- 
ratf'd in the Martyrologia. Domtheus is further 
said to have written several theological works, and 
we still poss(‘ss, umh'r his name, a “ Synopsis do 
Vita et Morte ProplieOirum, Ajiostoloruni et l>is- 
cipulonim Domini,'” wliich is jirinted in Latin in 
the third vol. of the Itihfiolh. Vatrum. A specimen 
of the Gre('k original, with a Latin translation, is 
given by ('ave {//is/. Lit. i. p. llo, \,c.), and the 
whole was edited liy Eahricius, at the end of his 

Monuinenta. Vari(»rum de Mosis, Drophetarum et 
Apostoloniin Vita," 1714, }Jvo. It is an ill-digested 
mass of falailous accounts, though it contains a few 
things also which are of inifiortancc in eccl<“siastical 
history, ((lave, //ist. Lil. i. p. ll/i, ^e.) 

'J’here an* a few otlu'r I'cclesiastics of this name, 
concerning whom little or nothing is known. A 
list of tlunu is given by Fabriciua. {liilil. (/raec. 
vii. ]). 4.o2, not*' j).) | L. S. | 

I)()R ()'’!'11 El IS, a ('('lehrated jurist of ipiaest- 
orian rank, and professor of law at llerytiis, was 
one of the priiKi]i:!l compilers of Justiniun'’s Digest, 
and was invited by the emp(‘ror from Jierytus to 
('onst:intino]de Cor that ymrpos(n (<’onst, Tnui. b.) 
1I(> also luid a slian*, along with 'i'ribonian and 
'.rimopliilus, in (lie eomj)osiliou of th<‘ Institutes. 
{/‘nxx'fu. /us/. lie was one of tin* professors 

to wliom tin* (’(»nst. (hujuiu, regulating the mwv 
svstein of legal ('diicatioii was addressed in A.n. 

and in the following y*‘ar was <‘Tnidoyed, 
conjointlY with Trilionian, IMenna, (’oiistantiiius, 
and .loaiines, to form tin* seeond <*dilion of tin* 
Code, by the insi'rlion of the fifty decisions, and 
by sucli other alterations as were necessary for its 
imju'ovamieiit. (Const. (\>rtli, ^ 2.) 

Ant. .Aiignstiiuis (cited by Suarez, iVo//V. Jiasil, 
k 2b) in liis I’rolcgoniena to tin* Kovells of .lusti- 
nian, asserts that JN'lat. IMastares aseribes to Doro- 
theus a, (Jreek int- rpretation of the Digest, not so 
extended its that of Stephanus, nor so concise as 
tliat of Cvrillus. 'J’lie passage, however, as repre¬ 
sented In Aiigustiinis, is not to b(‘ found in the 
ProoMuiium of tli'- Siinlaiiiiiu iSlastares, as edited 
by Jlisliop Deveridge in the S(’cond volume of his 
tSi/xiit/lroM. Ealiidtiis (/iO.s/7. vi. ]). 2.ab, in marg.) 
asserts vvirhout ground, “ Dorotlieus scri|!sit to 
-TrAaros i. e. a (ireel; translation of the text of tlie 
Digest. That Dorotheus coinnieiited ujion the 
Digest appears from Jinsil. ed. Eabrot. iv. ])p. olKi, 
o,‘17, bllfi, and liasil. (h 1. Ilfimbacli, i. pp. G2I}, 7(i3 ; 

ii. ]). I lb». 

Dorotheus occasionally cites the Code of .lus- 
tinian. {JlasiJ. iv. pp. 1175, o7b,) Hath {JJisf. 
Jnr. //uni. lib. iv. c. 1. sect. 11. b, p. (i,'lb) a.ss(‘rts, 
that he wrote the Jndew of the (lode, but vouches 
no antliority for this assertion, which is doubted 
by Polil. {Ad Snares. A'o/. Bas. p. 71, n. t.) 

The billowing list of passiiges in the Basilica 
(e»l. Eabrot.), wliero Dorotheus i.s cited, is given 
bv Fabriciua: {lUU.//r. xW. p. 444:) iii. 212, 
2(;.'5; iv. 3;i7,3y», .igii, :i7o, :i7i, 372, 374 , 
37G, 37«, 37b, ;if{0, 331, 3»3, 334, 33.'!, 3.b3, 3bb, 
4(H, 402, 403, 704; v. 3.9, 144, 173, 200, 2.90, 
32.5, 410, 414, 423, 433, 434 ; vi. 40, '250, 273 ; 
vii. .9.5, 101, 22.5. 

Dorotheus died in the lifetime of Stephanus, by 
whom lie is termed 6 /jLaKaplrrjs in Basil, iii. 212. 
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Some have believed that u jurist of the same 
name flourished in a later age, for the untrust¬ 
worthy Nic. (’omncuus Papadopoli {/*raenot. 

/«//. p. 403) cites a scholium of Dorotheus Moiia- 
clius on the title do U’stihus in the CuiiifH'tidinin 
lA’i/nm Tjumis et Cunstuv/ini. |.I. T. G.] 

DORO'TllEUS (Aoopoffeos^ a Greek physieian, 
who wrote a work entitled "TirofxvrifiaTa, ( uui- 
mentarii, which is quoted by Phk'goii Trallianus 
{De A/irub. c. 2G), but is no longer in existence. 
He must have lived some time in or before the 
second century after Clirist, and may porhap.s be 
the same person who is mentioned by Pliny, and 
.said to have been a native of Athens, and also the 
same as Dorotheus llelius, who is twice; mentioned 
by Galen. {DeAniid. ii. 14 ; vol. xiv, pyi. 133, 137.) 

2 . A physician of this name, who was a (’hris- 
tian, and also in deacon's orders, ayqioars to have 
consulted Isidorus I’elusiotes, in the fifth century- 
after Christ, on the reason why incorporeal beings 
are less subject tei injury and corruption than cor¬ 
poreal ; to which cjiiestion b(‘ received an ansvver 
in a letter, which is still extant. (Isid. Pelus. 

V. Ibl, ed. Paris, 1G33.) [W. A.G.] 

D()R(VTllEUS, a painter, who executed for 
Nero a copy of the Aphrodite Amidyomene of 
Apelle.s. He Jived therefore about A. i). Gl). (l*lm. 
XXXV. 10, s. 3(i. § 1.5 ; Ai’kjj.ks.) [P. S. j 
D()R.P AN E rS, [ Dki KI!AI. ITs. ] 

DOUlSO, the iiuine of a family of tlie patrician 
Fabia gens. 

1. (’. E'.vnir.s Douso, greatly distinguished bini- 
self at the time wIhmi the Capitol was bi'sieged by 
the Gauls, (u. v. 3b0.) The Fabian gens was ac- 
ciistouHMl to eelebniU' a sacrifice' at a fixed time on 
the (^uiriiial hill, and accordingly, at tlu' appointed 
time, C. Dorso, who was then a young man, de*- 
scended from the (’apitol, carrying the sacred things 
in liis hand.s, passed in safi'ty through tlie enemy’s 
posts, ami, after jK'rroniiiiig the saeriiici', returned 
in safely to the Capitol. (Liv. v. 4G, .52 ; \'al. 
Max. i. 1. § 11.) 'file tab' is somi'wl.at dif- 
ferenllj' relati'd by otlu'r wriU'rs. Dion ('a.ssius 
(Fragm. 2b, ed. lleimar.) spe'aks of the sacrifiei' as 
a public one, wbieli Fabius, whom he' e-alls Caeso 
Fabius, had to jK'rfeirm as erne of tlie' peintills. 
Floras (i. 13) a.lse» calls him a jmntiff, nliei was 
s('nt by JManliiis, the commander on the' Cajiifol, 
to ce'lelirate tlee saeie'd rite on the' (,)iiiriiml. Ap- 
jtiafi, on the othe'f hand, whe» ((notes C.'issius He*- 
iiiina as his auliien'ity, says that the' sacrifice was 
perfunne.'d in the te*mple of Vesta. {Cell. (J.) 

2. M. Fahiu.s D(iase), son ])reibably of No. 1, was 
consul in n. 31.5 with Ser. Sulpicius Camerinus 
Rufeis, in wliich ye'ar Cainilleis was appednte'd die- 
tateir to carry em tlie war with tlio Aurunci. Ho 
ni.iele' war with Jiis colh'ague' against the V'oJsci and 
teiok Sora. (Liv. vii. 23; Dieid. xvi. (iG.) 

3. C. F.vim's Demsei Lk.imts, sem or grandsem 
of No. 2, was cem.sul in n. c. 273 with (I. Claudius 
Cauiiia, hut die'd in the course of this year. It 
was in his consulship that colonies were femnded 
at Cnsa and Paestuiu, and that an embassy was 
sent by Ptedemy I’liiladelphus to Ilemie. (Veil. 
Pat. i. 14; Kntreip. ii. 1.5.) 

DORHS {Awpos), tin; mythical ancestor of the 
Dorians; he isdt's(;ribe;el (‘ither as a son of Ilellen, 
by the nymph (fr.seVs, and a brother of Xuthns and 
Aeolus (Apolleid. i. 7. 3; Diod. iv. GO); or 

as a sou of Apeillo, by Phthia, and a hreither of 
Luoducus and Polypoites (Ajieilleid. i. 7. ^ G), 
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•whereas Scrvius {ad Am. ii. 27) calls him a son 
of PoBeiclon. He is said to have assembled the 
people which derived its name from him (tluf Do¬ 
rians) aroinid him in the neighbourhood of Par¬ 
nassus. (Strab. viii. p. 303; Herod, i. .50, eorap. 
Miillor, Dor. i. 1. ^ 1.) [D. S.) 

DORYCLKIDAS (AopvKXdhas), a Lacedae¬ 
monian statuary, the brotlu'r of Medon, made the 
gold and ivory statue of 'I’lieniis, in the t<‘mple of 
Hera at Olympia. He was a disciple of Dipoemis 
and Scyllis, and therefore flourished about b. c. 
550. (i»au8. V. 17. $ 1.) [P. S-l 

DORY(.-LUS (Ad/m/cAosl, the name of two 
ihythical personages. (Hoiu. 11. xi. 489; Virg. 
Am. V. 020.) fL. S.] 

DO'RYLAS, the name of two mythical per¬ 
sonages. (Ov. Aftt. V. 130, xii. 380.) [L. S.] 

DORYLA'lbS (AopvXaos). 1. A general of 
!Mithridat(iH, who conducted an army of 80.000 
ni('n into Oreece in n. i:. 8(; to assist Archelaus in 
the war with the Romans. (Appian, MUkr. 17, 
49 ; Pint. SnU. 20 ; comp, above, p. 202, a.) 

2. An ambassador of Deiotarus. (Cic.Z>e*V>- 
tar. 15 .) 

DORY'PHDRUS (Aopuc^xipo?), one of th(5 most 
influential freedinen and favourites of the emperor 
Nero, who employed him as his secretary, and 
lavished enormous sums upon him. Hut in a. n. 
()3 N(‘ro is said to have poisoned him, because he 
op|)Osed his marrioge with Pojipaea. (Tacit. Ann. 
xiv. 05 ; Dion ('ass. Ixi. 5.) | 1 j. S.] 

DOSI'AD.AS (Awo-jaSas), of Rhodes, the aii- 
thor of two enigmatic poems in the (ireek Antho¬ 
logy, the verses <d which .are so arrang<*d that e.aeh 
poem presents tin* prolih' of an altar, whence each 
of them is entithal Awaidha fico/xos. (Rrimck, .-Iwo/. 
i. 412; Jacobs, i. 202.) The language of tlu'se 
]ioenis is justly censured by Lucian. {lA‘.ri])li. 25.) 
liosiadas is akso oik' of the authors to whom tin* 
“ Mgg of Siminiiis” is ascrilxal. | IlKSANTiNUS. ] 
The time at which he lived is unknown. (Fabric. 
liihl. (h-arr. iii. 810 — 812; Jacobs, yl^/Zi. (imre. 
vii. pp. 211- 224, xiii. pp. 888, 88.9.) | P. S. ] 

DOSl"J'l] FUS (Aeofrldeos), a (ireek historian, 
of whom four works are ineiitiojied : 1. lit/reAi/fd, 
of which the third book is (pioted. (Pint. Varail, 
Min. 1.9.) 2. Ai/5ta/fd, of wliich likewise the third 
book is quoted. (Pint. Parall. Min.'M).) 3. Tra- 

Aiifd (ibid. 33, 31, 37, 40), .and 4. ncAoTrlSat. 
(Ibid. 33 ; Stejih. Hvz. .s. v. Awpiov.) Hut nothing 
further is known about him. [ ]j. S. ) 

DOt>I"rilFH8 (Acixrtfleov), of Colonus, a geo¬ 
meter, to whom Aichimedes dedicates his books 
on the sphere and cylinder, and that on spirals. 
(aMisorimis is held to say (c. 18), that he improved 
the ocla-eteris of F-udoxus; and both (leminus 
and Ptolemy made use of the observations of the 
times of appeanince of the fixed stars, which he 
made in the year b. r. 200. Pliny (//. x\iii. 
31) mentions him. (Fabric. ItiU. (iravr. vi»l. iv. 
p. 1 . 0 .) [A. DeM.J 

DOSITHEUS, suniained, probably from his 
occupation, MA(iisTKR, was a schoolmaster and 
grammarian, teaching (Ireek to Roman youths. 
He lived under Soptimius Severus and Ant. Car:«- 
calla, about the beginning of the third century of 
our era. This appears by a p.asssige in bis 'Ep/uTj- 
I'et/jitara, where he states that he copied the (lene- 
ologia of Ilyginus in the consulship of Maximus 
and Aprus, which occurred a. i>. 207. 

There is extant of this author, in two maim- 
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scripts, a work entitled 'EpfxrivfVfiaTa divided into 
three hooks. Parts of it have never been published, 
and do not deserve to bo jmblished ; for all that is 
the author’s own is worthless, ill-expressed, and 
di.sfigured by excessive boastfulness. The first 
book (unpublished) consists of a Greek grammar, 
written in Latin, and treating of the parts of 
speech. The second book consists chi<'fly of 
imperfect vocabularies and gloss.ari(*s, Greek-Latin 
and Latin-Gr(iek. The glossaries were publisli- 
(id by H. Stephaniis, fol. 1573, and have since 
been several tiim‘8 rei)rinted. Tlie third book 
contains tran.slations from I/atin .authors into 
(inick, and riw wrsd., the Latin and Greek being 
pl.aced on opposite columns. From the extracts 
thus preserved this part of the work deserves atten¬ 
tion. It eonsists of six divisions, or chapters ; ]. 
The first chapter is entitlt;d Divi Tl<tdriani Smten- 
iuu‘. et Kjmlolac., .and contains legal anecdotes of 
IJadri.an, mostly without much point, his answers 
to petitioners, a letter written by him to his mother, 
and a notice of a law concerning parricide*. Tlu; la w 
referred to directs the murderer of his father tf) be 
sewn alive in a sack, along with a dog, a cock, a 
viper, and an n])e, and to be thrown into tlu* in':ir- 
est sea or river. Keiuesius (/A-A'/es. Variar. 
Led. p. 90) riders this law to a hater .age than 
that of Hadrian, .and thinks that it was first intro¬ 
duced by (’oiistautini*, a. J). 31.9 (('oil. 9, tit. 17), 
hut this supjiositiou i.s inconsistent either with the 
gi'iiuineness of the fragnu*iit, or with the d.ate 
when Do.sitlieus lived, as collected from his own 
b'stiinony. The Divi IJadriani Senlentiue et A'/ns- 
Itildc w(*n‘ first published l)y Goldastus, five, IflOl, 
and may be found in I’abricius. {liihl. (Inara xii. 
])p. 51 I--554, edit. 1724.) The same work has 
heeu edited by Se.ludting, in liis Jnrisjirndeniia, 
Anlejusiiniana., ami hy Hiieking in tin* Houu 
.Juris Ii(nnani Anlrjnsiiniani. 2. ’J'he se¬ 
cond chapl'T eonUiins eighti'i'n fables of Ai'sop. 
3. 'J’he third chapter h.as })e(!ii usually entitled, 
after i*itboeiis, Fnitiuienliiin linnildriiin., or, after 
Koever, hraainenluni, rdrris Jurisran.sn/ti do juris 
sfHrirhns d ile nianiiiiiissianihns. ()f this, the Latin 
text alone was first published ])y Pilhomis, 4to, 
Paris, 1573, at the end of his edition of the Colla- 
tio Legum Mosaic.arum et Ronian.arum. The 
Gi'i'ek and laitiii text together were piildished by 
Roever, 8vo, Lug. H:it. 1739. 'J’he Catiii text 
appears in the Jarisp. Anhjnst. of Schulting. 'i'he 
Greek .and liatiii together (revised l)y Heck, not, 
as is commonly stated, by Hii'iier) are given in the 
Herliii Jns FiriJe AnUjustiniancum^ and by Hoeck- 
iiig in tJie Jionn Carp. Jur. Jioni. Anlejnsf. 'I’here 
an* aide observations on this fragment by CujaK(G/>- 
serv. xiii. 31), and by Valckenar {Misrell. (thserr. 
X. p. 108), It has also been learnedly criticised liy 
Sehilling, in his unfinished IUssedaiio (^ritira de 
FnapnmUt Juris liainani JJasitlieanu., Lips. 1819, 
and by Lachmann, in his I'ersuck iiher DosHheusy 
4to, Herlin, 1837. 'J’liis fragment, which lias 
recently excited considcrabh* attention, conuins 
.SOUK! remarks ujion the division of jus into civile^ 
nalurale, andpentiumy iiw division of persons into 
freeliorn and fVei'dnien, and tin' law of manumis¬ 
sions. It cannot be doubted that the Greek text 
has been translated from a Latin original. Schil¬ 
ling, against the probable inference to be derived 
from internal evidence, supjioses it to have been a 
com]iilatioii, by Dositheus, from several jurists, 
luid ill this opinion is followed by Zimmern {II. li. 
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G. i. § 7). The fragment resembles the commence¬ 
ment of elementary legal works, as those of Ul- 
pian and Gains, with Avhich we are already 
acquainted ; ami it is not likely that a petty gram¬ 
marian would have erajdoyed himself in making a 
legal compilation. By Ciijas and others, it has 
been attributed to Ulpian, but it se<!nis, from s«)me 
reasons, to have becm of rather earlier date. It is, 
however, .it least as la.t(‘ as Hadrian, for the author 
quotes Neratius I'riscus and Juliamis. As Dori- 
theiis himself calls the work AV//«/ae, it is supposed 
by Lachnmnn, who supports his conjecture by 
strong arguments, to have been an extract from 
J'anJi /friftilar/tin Tyihri vii. The Batin text that 
has eonui down to us aj)pearB to b(^ a miserabb* 
retranslation from the Greek, and many have been 
the conjectures as to tin; mode in which it was 
formed. Lachmann seems to have been success¬ 
ful in solving the enigma. He thinks that the 
(Jn'ek text was intended as a theinci for re-transla¬ 
tion into Latin by the j>u})ils (if Dositheus, and 
that the present Latin text was formed by' placing 
the words of the original text, out of their original 
order, under the corresponding words of the Greek 
v<‘rsion. Proceeding on this idea, liachmann has 
attenijited, and, on the whole, with success, out of 
the disjointed Jjatin, to restore the original. 4. The 
fourth chapter is iiuperft*ct, but couUiius extracts 
fn»m tlu) Genealogia of Hyginus, which were first 
publisluul by Augustinus van Staveren. 5. 'J’he 
liflh chapUu', which wants the commencement, 
contains a narrative of the 'J’rojan war, formed 
from summaries of books vii.—xxiv. of Homer’s 
Iliad. (». The sixth chapter contains a scholastic 
conversation of no value. The whole of tlie third 
book was ]mblished separately byBbekiug, Himo. 
Bonn, HblJ. [,T.T. G. J 

DOST'THEUS (Aoin'dfos), a Greek physician, 
who must have lived iu or befon* tlie sixth cemturv 
al’ler Christ, as A (•tins has preserved ('!’<‘tnib. ii. 
S(!rm. iv. cafi. (J.'l, p. 4’J-J) one of his medical for- 
iiiulae, which is called “roA/e ccIcImtC'' and which 
is also inserted by Nicolaus Myrepsus in his Anti- 
(lotariuni. (Sect. \li. cap. 7}>, p. ) Anotlim- of 
bis j)reH(a iptions is (juoted by J’anlus Aegineta. 
(/V Ac M,ul. vii. 11, p. Clio.) ‘ I W. A. (J.] 

I)( tSSENNlIS FAHH us, or DOllSKNNUS, 
an ancient Ijutiii comic dramatist, censured by 
Horace oji account of tlie exaggerated buftbotiery 
of his characters, and the mercenary carelessness 
with which his jiieces were hastily produced. Two 
lines of this author, one of them from a play 
named Avluirislio^ are quoted liy Pliny in proof of 
the estimation in which the Bonians of the olden 
time held ])erfumed wines, and bis epitaph lias 
been preserved by Seneca— 

llospi.s resiste et sophiam Dosonni lege.” 
Munk, while ho admits the existence of a Dos- 
senmis, whom he believes to have composed 
jKtiHatae, maintains that this name (like that of 
Mdcflius) was apjiropriated to one of the standard 
charaeters in the Atellane farces. (Hor. EpLst. ii. 
1. 173, wlicre some of the oldest MSS. have iJor- 
srnus; }*Iiii. //. xiv. 15; Seiiec. Kpiaf, 80; 
Munk, (}<■ ludnilis Atellan. pp. ‘J8, 35,122.) [ W.ll.] 
DOSSK'NIJS, L. BU'BRIUS, of whom there 
are several coins extant, but who is not mentioned 
by any ancient writer. A specimen of one of 
these coins is given below, containing on the ob¬ 
verse. a head of Jupiter, and on the reverse a qua¬ 
driga, resembling a triumpbal carriage, from which 
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it may be inferred that this Uosseiius had obtained 
a triumph for some victory. 



DOTIS (AoiTi's), a daughter of Elatus or Aste- 
riiis, by Ainphictyone, from whom tlie Dnti.in 
jilaiu, in Thessaly, was belii'ved to luive derived 
its name. Dotis was the mother of Phlegyas, by 
Arc's. (Apollod. iii. 5. Jj 5, wluu'e in some editions 
we have a wrong reading, X/uhrrjs, instead of Aur'i- 
dos; Stepli. Bvz. s. r. Acirinv.) [L. S.j 

DOX A'PA'J'ER, (JREG( )'R1 LIS, a Graeco-lbv 
man jurist, who is occasionally riieiitioned in the 
scliulia on the Basilica, (/idsi/. vol. iii. p. 440, vii. 
1(). 317.) He is probably the same piTSon with 
the Gregorius of liani/. ii. p. 51)1), and vii. p. 607. 

Montfaucou {I'aUu'opniph. (Imcc. lih. i. c. 6, 
p. 62, lib. iv. c. 6, p. 302 ; J)iar. ItaL }). 217 ; ItihL 
MSSt p. 106), shews that a Doxajiater, who 
was Diaconus Magiiae Kcclesiae ami Nomophylax 
(besides other titles and ofiici's), edited a Nomo- 
canon, or synopsis of ecclesiastical law, at the com¬ 
mand of .loannes t’omnemis, who reigrunl a. d. 
1118—1143. 'I’iie tnaiiuscript of this work is in 
the library of the fathers of St. Basil, at Rome. 
Poll! (ad Suan-s Alltit. Jhtsil. ]>, 130, ii. 8) seems 
to make Montfaucou identify the author of this 
Nonioeanoii with the Lord (In'goriiis J)o\a[iater, 
the jurist of tlie Basilica, who is not mentioned 
by Moiitfaiicon. 

Fabriems (ftild. (Sr. lib. v. c. 25) attribute's the 
authorship of this Noniocanon to lio.xajiatc'r Niliis, 
W'lio, under Hogeriiis, in Sicily, about a. n. 1 14 
wrote a treatise*, dr ijiiiiiijur. /‘iitri<i.rrl/<ifi/iiis SrdifiNs^ 
tirst publi.'>hed by SU'plie.'ii le* Moyne*, in bis iaria 
Sdrrn, j. ]), 211. Faliricius is probably eoru'ct, 
and it is not like'ly that Doxapatcr N’ilus and 
(Jre'gorius Doxapate'r were* the saint' person. 

'I’lie untrustworthy Fapadopoli {/‘rart/iif. J\fi/stap. 
p. 372), speaks of a Doxajiate'r, Saci'llarius, as the 
last of the Gree'k jurists, and cites liis scholia upon 
the Novells of Isaacus Angelus, who reugm'd A. D. 
1185—1195. (Hcimbacii, dc JJasil. Orii/iti. p. 

81.) [J.T. G.] 

DOXT'PAl’ER (AofiTraTpov), or HOXO'P.A- 
TJCR, JOANNES, a Gre‘i;k grammarian or rheito- 
riciaii, unde;r whose name wo possess an e'Xle'usive 
commentary on Aphthonius, whicli was printed for 
the first time by Aldus, in 150.9, and again by VValz 
iu bis lihitori'}, (Srm-ri., vol. ii. 'J'he coinmeiitary 
be'arstlie'title'O/iiAe'aiees’Ae/jdJt'eov,a,nel ise'xtromely 
diffuse;, sei that it occuple's upwards eif 400 pages. 
It is full of leiiig ejuotations from Plato, Thucydides, 
Dindeuais, Plutarch, ami from several of tlie Chris¬ 
tian Fathers. The explanations give'ii set'm to bo 
derived from earlier commentators of Aphtbniiius. 
Tlicre is another work of a similar character which 
bears the; name of Doxipate’r. It ie entitled Ilpo- 
Afyofiepa rijs ()7fTupiKrjs, and, as its author ruen- 
tiems the emiperor Michael Calaphates, he must 
have lived after the year a. d. 1041. It is iirinted 
in the ItiUioth. (Joislin. p. 590, &.v.. ; in Fabric. 
Itifd. (Sraec. ix. p. 58G of the old edition, and in 
W’d\z^ Jiludor.fSraec. vol. v\. (Walz, Pruteijom. ad 
veil. ii. p. ii., and vol. vi. p. xi.) [L. S.] 
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DRACON (ApaKtav)^ thw author of the first 
written code of laws at Atlu'.ns, which were called 
as distijijruishcd from the vo/jloi of Solon. 
(Andoc. dc Af//st. p. 11 ; Ael. T. ff. viii. 10; Pc- 
rizon. adUn;.; M<‘nfig, ad Diatj. Lal'i'L i. 53.) In 
this code he affixed the penalty of death to almost 
all crimes—to petty thefts, for instance, as widl as 
to sacrilefje and minxhu'—which pave occasion to 
th(! remarks of H(‘rodicus and Demades, that his 
laws were not those of a man, hut of a drapon 
(Spaxcwe), and that thc^y wen? written not in ink, 
hut in hlood. We are told that he himself de¬ 
fended this extnmui hai'shness hy savinp that 
small offimces desfnved deatli, and that he knew 
no severer punishment for preat ones. (Aristot. 
Jthrt. ii. “23. § 20; Pint. Sul. 17 ; CJell. xi. 13; 
Fabric. liiU. (Iraoo. vol. ii. p. 23, and the authori¬ 
ties there referred to.) Aristotle, if indeed the 
cliapt(‘r he Pennine (/V. ii. ad fin.; Gottlinp, a<l 
lor.) siiys, that Dracon did not chanpe the consti¬ 
tution of Athens, and that the only remarkable 
characteristic of his laws was their severity. Yet 
we know from Aeschines (c. Timarch. §§ f), 7) 
that he provided in them for the education of the 
citi/,(>ns from their (‘arliest y<‘ars; and, accordinp 
to Pollux (viii. 125) he made the Ephetae a court 
of afipi'al from the ^aaiKevs in ctises of un¬ 

intentional homicide, (')n tliis latter point Richter 
(a<l. Fidn-ir. t. c.), Scln'miann, and (k F. TTerinann 
(/'«/. Avl. ^ 103) are of opini(*n that Dracon rsta- 
hlisl/rd tin; Eplietae, takinp a,way the oopnizance of 
homicide enlindy from the Areiopagus; while 
Miiller thinks (Fitwrtt. (15, (JtJ), with more 
jirohahillty, that the two courts were unite<l until 
the lepi elation of' Solon. Erom this pericul (u. c. 
5f)4) most of tilt! laws of Dracon tell into disuse 
((-Jell. 1. c.; Pint. Sol. l.r.); hut Andocides tells us 
(/. c.), that some of them were still in fiirce at the 
end of lilt* Pehjponnesian war; and W(‘ know that 

there ... nnrepealed, not only the law wliieh 

inlllcled death for murder, and which of course 
was not peculiar to Dracon’s code, hut that too 
which pennilled tht* injured husband to slay the 
adulterer, if taken in tlie act. (Lys. t/c f'«. </. Fntt. 
]). !) I ; Fans. ix. 3(); Xcnarch. ap. Ailieu. xiii. p. 
5(1.0, d.) Demosthenes also says (c. Timocr.p. 7(15) 
that, ill his time, Dracon and Solon were ju.stlv 
held ill lionouf for their giiod laws ; and Pausaiiias 
and Saidas mention an enactment of the former 
h'pislalor adopted by the 'I’hasians, jiroviding that 
any inanimate thing which liad caused the loss of 
human life hhoiild he cast out of th(‘ country. 
(Pans. vi. 11 ; Siiid. s.r. Ni/ewr.) From Suidas 
we h'arn tliat Dracon died at Aegina, being snu*- 
thered hy the number of hats and cloaks showered 
upon him as a popular mark of honour in the tho,a- 
tre. (Suid. s. m?. Apa/cau', Trcpiayeipyjufwt; Kuster, 
ad Suid. a. r. ^AKpo^pva.) Ills lepiKlatiou is re¬ 
ferred by general testimony to the 3f)th ()lympiad, 
in the fourth year of which (it. c. ()21) Clinton is 
disposed to place it, so as to bring Eusebius into 
exact agreement with the otlu'r authorities on the 
subject. Of the immediate occasion which led to 
those laws we have no account. C. F. Ilenuann 
{l.r.) and I'hirlwull (f/mcc, vol. ii. p. 13) are of 
opinion, ttiat the p<‘ople demanded a written code 
to rcj>lace the mere customary law, of whicli the 
Eupatridae were the soli! expounders; and that 
the latter, unable to resist the demand, gladly 
sanctioned the rigorous enactments of Dracon as 
adajited to check the democratic movement which 
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had given rise to them. This theory certainly 
gets rid of what Thirlwall considers tlie difficulty 
of conceiving how the legislator could so confound 
the gradations of moral guilt, and how also (as wo 
may add) he could fall into the crroi’ of making 
moral guilt the sole rule of punishment, as his own 
defence of his laws above? mentioned might lead us 
to suppose he did. Yet the former of these errors 
is hut the distortion of an important truth (Aristot. 
Elh. Nic. vi. 13. § ()); v/hilo the latter has actu¬ 
ally been held in modern times, and was more 
mitiira.1 in the age of Dracon, especially^ if, with 
Wachsmuth, wc suppose him to have regarded liis 
laws in a ndigious aspect las iiistriuneiits for ap¬ 
peasing the anger of the gods. And neither of 
these errors, after all, is more strange than his not 
foreseeing that the severity of his enactments 
would dtdeat its own end, and would surely lead 
(as was the case till recently in England) to 
impunity- f E. E.] 

DRACON (ApdKOfy), an Achaean of Pcdlene, to 
whom Dercyllidiis (u. c. 3J)3) entrusted the go¬ 
vernment of Atiirneus, which had been occupii‘d 
by a body of C'hian exiles, and which ho liad ri?- 
duced after a siege of eight months. Here Dracon 
gathered a force of 3000 largeti'ers, and acted suc¬ 
cessfully against the enemy by the ravage of 
Mvsia. (Xen. /Fll. iii. 2. g 11 ; Isocr. raurq. p. 
70’d.) IE. E.1 

DRACON (Apdfcm'}. 1. A musii ian of Athens, 
was a disciple of Damon, iiiid the instructor of Plato 
ill music. (Pint, f/e/1 /m.s'. 17; Olymjiiod. VU./Hat.) 

2. A griimmarian of Stratonicea, flourished iii 
the reign of Hadrian. Suidas mentions several 
works of his, of which only one (irepi phpuiv) is 
extant. It is said to lie* an extract from a larger 
work, and lias been edited by Cloufr. lleniiaiin, 
Jjeipzig. 1312. 

3. Of Corcyra, a writer, wliose work Trep' XWmv 
is (|uot<‘d by Atlieuaeus (xv. p. (!.02, d.). Casaulion 
(ad Inc.) proposes Trepl beiv as a coiijecturo. [E. 1‘i.J 

DRACON (Apd/fcce) L, eightt'ciitli in descent 
from Aesculapius, who lived in thi‘ fiftli and fourth 
ci'uturics n. He was the .son of Hippocrates II. 
(the most celebrated [ihysiciaii of that name), the 
brother of'^I'lie^saliis,and tlie father of Hippocrates 
commonly called IV. (.To. I'zelzes, f'liil. vii. Hist. 
1.5.5, in Fabric, liihl. (irarca., vol. xii. ]>. (132, ed. 
vet. ; Suid. .s. r. 'lirTruicpaTyjs; (Jalen, Dr liiflirult. 
Tirspir. ii. 3, vol. vii. p. 354 ; Comiurnt. in Ilipporr. 

Dr JlumnrF i. 1, vol. xvi. p. ,5; Vonwirid. iu 
mpporr. /‘nirdirl. /.” ii. 52, vol. xvi. p. ()25 ; 
Cojnmrnt in IFpporr. Dr Nal. Ifotii." ii, 1, vol. 
XV. p. 111 ; Thessali, Oral, ad Aram., and Soraiii 
Vita Hipporr. in Hijipocr. Oprra., vol. iii. pp. 312, 
355.) (.ialeii tells us that some of the xvritings of 
Hi})pocrates W(!re attribiiU'd to his son Dracon. 

JliiAroN II. Was, according to Suidas (.v. v. 
Apaicwi'), the son of Thessalus, and the fa- 
tlicr of Hipjiocrates (probably Hippocrates TV.). 
If this be correct, lie was the nineteenth of the 
I'amily of the Asclepiadae, the brother of Clorgias 
and Hippocrates 111., and lived probably in the 
fourth cimturv n. c. 

Dracon III. is said by Suidas (s.r. ApdKoov) 
(o ha\e been the son of Hippocrates (probably 
Hippocrates IV.), and to liave been one of the 
physicians to Roxana, the wife of Alexander the 
Great, in the fourth century b. c. 

There is, however, certainly some confusion in 
Suidas, and perhajis the origin of the mistaktis 
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may be his making Dracon I. and Dracon IT. two 
distinct persons, by calling Dracon II. tlu*//mWsf>«, 
instead of the sow, of Hippocrates IT. [W.A.d,] 
DRACO'NTIDES (Apafcoi/TiST^s), one of the 
thirty tyrants established at Athens in b. c. 404. 
(Xen. ilell. ii. 3. § 2.) He is in all probability 
the same whom Lysias mentions {c.EraL p. 12G), 
as having framed at that time the constitution, 
according to which the Athenians were to be go¬ 
verned under their new rulers; and he is perhaps 
also the disreputiable person alluded to by Aristo¬ 
phanes as having been frequently condemned in 
the Athenian courts of justice. {^Vesp, 157; Schol. 
ad loc.^ comp. 4,30.) [K. E.] 

DIIACO'NTIUS, a Christian poet, of whose 
personal history wc know nothing, except that he 
was a Spanish presbyter, flourished during the first 
half of the fifth century, and died about a. d. 450. 
His chief production, entitled JTexaumron^ in he¬ 
roic measure, extending to 575 lines, contains a 
description of the six days of the creation, in addi¬ 
tion to which we possess a fragment in 190 elegiac 
versos addressed to the younger Theodosius, in 
which the author implores forgiveness of God for 
certain errors in bis great(*r work, and excuses 
liimself to tlui (imperor for having negb^cted to c<?- 
lebrate his victories. Although the Ilexaemeron 
is by no means destitute of sj)irit, and plainly in¬ 
dicates that the writer had studied carefully the 
models of classical antiquity, we can by no means 
adopt the criticism of I sidorus: “ Dracontius com- 
posiiit heroicis versibiis Ilexaemeron creationis 
mundi et luculenter, quod composjiit, scripsit,” if 
we are to understand that any degree of clearness 
or perspicuity is implied by the word Inctilrnter,, 
for nothing is more characteristic; of this piece than 
obscurity of tlnuight and perplexity of expression. 
Indeed these defects are sometimes pushed to such 
extravagant excess, that we feel disposed to agn*e 
with Ilarthius {Adi^cm. xxiii. 19), that Dracontius 
did not always understand himself. 

It is to be observed that the Ilexaemeron exists 
under two forms. It was published in its original 
slnipe along with the rUmesis of Claudius Marius 
Victor,at l*aris, dvo. 15()(); in the ‘‘Corpus Chris- 
tianorum Poetarum,” edited by G. Fiibricius, Basil. 
4to. 15l)4; with the notes of Weitzius, Fninc 
fivo. 1610; in the “ Magna Bibliotheca Patrum,” 
Colon, fol. 1618, vol. vi. par. 1 ; and in the “ Bib¬ 
liotheca Patrum,” Paris, fol. 1624, vol. viii. 

In the course of the seventh century, however, 
Fugenius, bishop of Toledo, by the orders of king 
Chindasuindus, undertook to revise, correct, and 
imj)rove the Six Days ; and, not content with nv 
pairing and beautifying the old structure, supplied 
what he considered a defect in the plan by adding 
an account of the Seventh Day. In this manner 
the performance was extended to G34 lines. The 
enlarged edition was first published b}' Simiond 
along with the Opuscula of Fugenius, Paris, 8vo. 
161.9. In the second volume of Sinnond'’8 works 
(Ven. 1728), p. 890, we read the letter of Euge- 
iiius to Chindasuindus, from which w'e learn that 
the prelate engfiged in the task by the commands 
of that prince ; and in p. 903 we find the Elegy 
addressed to Theodosius. The Eugenian version 
was reprinted bj-^ Rivinus, Lips. 8vo. 1651, and in 
the “ Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum,” Lugdun. vol. 
ix. p. 724. More recent editions have appeared 
by F. Arevalus, Rom. 4to. 1791, and by J. B. 
Carpzovius, Helmst. 8vo. 1794. 
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(Isidorus, de Scrip. Eccl. c, 24; Ilonorius, de 
Scrip. Ecclcs. lib. iii. c. 28 ; lldefonsus, de Scrip. 
Eedcs. c. 14, all of whom will be found in the 
JiiMinthcca Ecrlcsiastica of Fabricius.) 

The Dracontius mentioned above must not bo 
confounded with the Dracontius to whom Athana¬ 
sius addressed tan epistle; nor with the Dracon¬ 
tius on whom Palladius bestowed the epithets of 
jfv8o|os and davfiaarrds; nor with the Dracontius, 
bishop of Pergamus, niuned by Socrates and Sozo- 
menus. [W. R.] 

DREPA'NTUS. It became a common practice, 
in the times of Diocletian and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, for provincial states, especially the cities of 
Gaul, at that period peculiarly celebrated as the 
nursing-mother of orators, to despatch deputations 
from time to time to the imperial court, for the 
purpose of presenting congratulatory addresses upon 
the occurrence of any auspicious event, of returning 
thanks for past benefits, and of soliciting a renewiU 
or continuance of favour and protection. The in¬ 
dividual in each conimiinity most renowned for his 
rhetorical skill would naturally^ be chosen to draw 
up and deliver the complimentary harangue, which 
w’as usually recited in the presence of the prince 
hirasidf. Eleven pieces of this description have 
been transmitted to us, which have been generally 
published together, under the tith* of “ Duodecim 
Panegyrici veter<;s,” the speech of Pliny in honour 
of Trajan being included to round off the number, 
although belonging to a dilferent age,and possessing 
very superior claims upon our notice, while some 
editors have added also the poem of Corippus in 
praise of the younger .lustin. [C(>Rii’i’iis.J Of 
the eleven winch may with propritdy be class(‘d to¬ 
gether, the first b(>ar8 the nann; of (daudius Ma- 
inertinus, who was probably the composer of the 
second also [MAMiiiiTiNiis] ; the third, fourth, 
sixth, and seventh are all aBcrilxai to Euinenius, 
with what justice is discussed elscnvInTc; (Eumjc- 
Niu.s] ; the ninth is the work of Nazarius, who 
appears to have written the eighth likewise; the 
tenth belongs to a Mamertinus different from the 
personage mentioned above ; the eleventh is the 
production of Drepanius, but the author of the fifth, 
in honour of the nuptials of Constantine with 
Fausta, the daughter of Maximianus (a. d. 307), 
is altogether unknown. 

Discourse's of this description must for the most 
part be as devoid of all sincerity and tnith as tlnsy 
are, from their very nature, destitute of all genuine 
feeling or passion, and hence, at best, n'solvi; them¬ 
selves into a mere cold display of artistic dexterity, 
where the attention of tin; audience is kept alive 
by a succession of ejiigrammatic points, carefully 
biilanced antitheses, elaboratt! metaphors, and well- 
tuned cadences, when; the manner is everything, 
the matter nothing. To look to such sources for 
historical infonnation is obviously absurd. Success 
would in every case be grossly exaggi'rated, defeat 
carefully concealed, or interpreted to mean victory. 
The friends and allies of the sovereign would be 
daubed with fulsome praise, his enemies over¬ 
whelmed by a load of the foulest calumnies. We 
cannot learn what the course of events really was, 
but merely under what aspect the ruling powers 
desired that those events should be vicw<*d, and 
frequently the misrepresentations are so flagrant 
that we are unable tf) detect even a vestige of truth 
lurking below. We dt'rive from these effusions 
some knowledge with regaird to the personal history 
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of particular individuals which is not to he obtained 
elsewhcrt?, and from the style we can draw some 
conclusions with regard to the state of the langimgci 
and the tone of literary taste at the comnionceiiiiuit 
of the fourth century ; hut, considered as a whole, 
antiquity has bequeathed to us nothing more 
worthless. 

Latinus Pacatus DaEPANiiJS was a native of 
Aquitania, as we learn from himself and from Si- 
donius, the friend of Ausoniiis, who inscribes to 
him several pieces in very complimentary dedica¬ 
tions, and the correspondent of Symmachus, by 
whom he is addressed in three epistles still extant. 
He was sent from his native province to congnitu- 
late Theodosius on the victory achieved over 
Maximus, and delivered the panegyric which 
stands last in the collection described above, at 
Home, in the presence of the emperor, probably in 
the autumn of a. d. ihOl. If we add to these par¬ 
ticulars the facts, that he was elevated to the rank 
of proconsiil, enjoyed great celebrity as a poet, and 
was dt'Hcended from a father who bore the same 
name with liimself, the sources from which our in¬ 
formation is derived are exluiiisted. 

The oration, while it partakes of the vices which 
disfigure the other members of the family to which 
it belongs, is less extravagant in its hyperboles 
than many of its com])anionK, and although the 
l.'inguage is a sort of hybrid progeny, formed by 
the union of poetry and prose, there is a certsiin 
splendour of diction, a flowing copiousness of ex¬ 
pression, and even a vigour of thought, which 
remind ns at times of the florid graces of the 
Asiatic school. How far the merits of Dnqianins 
as a hard may hav(* justified the decision of the 
critic who pronounces him second to Virgil only 
(Anson. Pnivf. I‘^pi(/ratuui. Idyll, vii.), it is iinpos- 
sible for us to determine, as not a fragment of his 
efforts in this department has been preserved. 
He must ))ot be confounded with FlorusDrvpaiiim, 
n writer «»f hymns. 

The lOditio Prineeps of tlu* Panegyriei Veteres 
is in (piarto, in Roman characters, w'ithout place, 
dat(!, or printer’s iiuiiu!, but is believed to have 
appeared at Milan about 14d'2, and inclmh*s, in 
addition to the twelve orations usuallj' associated 
together, the life of Agricola by 'I'acitus, and frag¬ 
ments of Petronius Arbiter, with a preface; by 
Pranc. Puteolanus, addressed to .lac. Antiejiiarius. 
Another very ancient ini{)ression in 4to., without 
place, date, or printer's name, containing the twelve 
orations alone, probably belongs to Venice, about 
149.0. The most useful editions .arc thow; of 
Schu'arxiuK^ 4to., Ven. 17'Jff; of which 

prestmts a now recension of the text, with a v.alu- 
able comnnmtar}', Jind coniprehends the poem of 
Corippus, 2 tom. 8vo,, Noreniberg. 1779 ; and of 
Arntzrnins^ which excludes Drepanius, with very 
copious notes and apparatus criticus, 2 torn. 4to., 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1790—97. The edition ]niblished 
at Paris, 12mo., 1043, witli notes by many C(»in- 
mentatnrs, bears the title “XIV Panegyriei 
Veteres,” in consequence of the addition of Pane¬ 
gyrics byAusonius and Ennodius. 

In illustration we have 1’. H. Walch, Dissertafio 
de. J*atuxfyru;is wterinn^ 4to., .len.ae, 1721 ; T. (i. 
Moerlin, <i<> Patieff^Uis vetenim progi'amma^ 4to., 
Noremb. 173B; and Hcyne, Censura XII Pane- 
^rii*orMm vetcrutn, in his Opuscula Acadeinica^ vol. 
vi. p. 80. 

(Sidon. ApoUln. Epist. viii. 12; comp. Panetjtfr. 
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cc. 2 and 24 ; Auson. Praef. Epu/ramm.^ Lttd. 
StpL Sap., Technerpatyn., Gramulicoimist., IdyU.\n.\ 
Syinmach. Epist. viii. 12, ix. .'58, ()9.) [W. R.] 
DRl'MACUS (Aplficucos), a fahuloiis leader of 
revolted slaves in Chios. The Chians .are said to 
have been the first who purchased slaves, for 
which they were punished by the gods, for many 
of the shaves thus obtained escaped to the moun¬ 
tains of the island, and from thence made destruc¬ 
tive inroads into the possessions of their former 
masters. After a long and usoleas warfare, the 
Chians concluded a tre.aty with Driinacus, the 
brave and successful le.ader of the slaves, who put 
an end to the ravages. Driinacus now received 
among his Rand only those slaves who had run away 
through the bad treatment they had experienced. 
But afterwards the Chi.an8 offered a prize for his 
he.ad. The noble shave-leader, on hearing this, 
8 .aid to one of his men, “ I am old and weary of 
life; but you, whom I love above .all men, .are 
young, and may yet be happy. Therefore take 
my he.ad, carry it into the town and receive tlie 
prize for it.” This was done .accordingly; but, 
after the death of Drim.acns, the distiirb.ances 
among the slaves became worse than ever; and 
the Chhans then, s<*eirig of what serrvice he had 
beiui to them, built him a heroum, which they 
called the heroum of the ripcos I'lie 

[ slaves sacrificed to him a portion of their booty; 
and whenever the slaves meditated any outrage, 
Drimacus appeared to their imistiirs in a dream to 
caution them. (Athen. vi. p. 2(i5.) [L. S.] 

DRJMO (Api/uci), the n.ame of two niythic.al 
personages, (llygiii. Fah. Praef. p. 2; Eustatli. 
(1(1 Ham. p. 77b.) [L. IS. J 

DROM EUS (Apo/uews). 1. Of Mantimda, a 
victor in the Olympian games, wlio gained the 
prize in the pancratium in 01. 75. (I*au8. vi. G. 

2. t)f btyinphnbis, twice w«)rj the prize at Olym¬ 
pia in tlie dolichos, rmt it is not known in what 
ye.ars. He also gained two [)rizes at the Pythi.an, 
three at the Isthmian, ami five at the Nemean 
g;unes. He is said to have first introduced the 
custom of feeding the atliletes with meat. There 
was a statue of Ids at Olympia, whicli was the 
work of Pvth.agoras, (Paus. vi. 7. § 3; Plin. II. 
A^. xxxiv. 8, 19.) [L. S ] 

DROMICIIAETES {Apopixairris). 1. A king 
of the (letiie, contemporary with Lysimaclms, king 
of Thnice, and known to us onl}'^ by his victory 
over thjit monarch. He first defeated and took 
pri.Honcr AgathocliiS, the son of Tiysimachua, but 
sent him back to his fiithcr without ransom, hoping 
thus to gain the favour of Lysim.'ichus. The latttT, 
however, thereupon invaded the territories of Dro- 
michaetos in person, with a large army ; but soon 
became involved in grciit difficulties, .and was ulti¬ 
mately fciken prisoner w'ith his whole force. Dro- 
miciiaet(‘B treated his captive in the most g(merous 
manner, and after euterUiining him in regal style, 
set him at liberty ngtain on condition of Lysimaebus 
giving him his daughtt>r in mtarrijige and restoring 
the conquests he had made from the Gotae to the 
north of the Danube. (Died. Ejcc. Feireso. xxi. 
p. .5.'59, od. Wess., Ktr. Vatic, xxi. p. 49, ed. Dind.; 
Strati, vii. pp. 302, 305 ; Plut. Demetr. 39, .52 ; 
Polyaen. vii. 25 ; hlemnon, c. 5, ed. Orell.) Pau- 
sanias, indeed, gives a different account of the 
transaction, according to which Lysimachus him¬ 
self esctqied, but his son Agathocles having fallen 
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into the power of the enemy, he was compelled to 
purchase his liberation by concluding a traaty on 
the tenns already mentioned. (Pans. i. 9. § 6.) 
The dominions of Dromichaetes appear to have ex¬ 
tended from the Danube to the (^sirpathians, and 
his subjects are spoken of by Pausanias as both 
mimerouB and warlike. (Paus 1. c. ; Strab. vii. 
pp. 304, 30.5 ; Niebuhr, Klcinv. Schrificn, p. 379; 
Droysen, NachfoUf. Ahx. p. .539.) 

2 . A leader of Thracian mercenaries (probably 
of the tribe of the Gctae) in the service of Antio- 
chus II. (Polyaen. iv. 10.) 

3. One of tin? gencnals of Mithridates, probably 

a I'll racial! by birth, who was sent by him with an 
army to the support of Archelaus in Greece. (Ap- 
piaiu Milkr, 32, 41.) [E. H. P.J 

DROMOCLEIDES {Apo/xoKKei^ris) of Sphettus, 
an Attic orator of the time of Demetrius Phalereus, 
who exercised a great intluence upon public affairs 
at Athens by his servile flattery of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. (Plut. Z>cMw,4r. 13, 14, PraecejiL Polit. 
p. 79fi.) • [L. S.J 

DROMOCRIDES, or, as some read, Dro- 
mocleides, is mentioned by Fulgentius {M^thoL ii. 
17) as the author of a Theogony, but is otherwise 
unknown. (Fabric. Bihl. Grace, i. p. 30.) [L. S.J I 

DROMON (Apo/juSu). 1. An Athenian comic 
poet of the middle comedy, from whose 'VaKrpta 
two fragments are quoted by Athenaeus (vi. p. 
‘240, d., ix. p. 409, o.). In the former of these 
fragments mention is made of the parasite Tithy- 
inallus, who is also mentioned by Alexis, Timocles, 
and Antiphanes, who are all poets of tlu* middle 
comedy, to which therefore it is inferred that Dro¬ 
mon also belonged. A play of the same title is 
ascribed to FnnuLUS. (Meineke, Fray. Com. 
Gnu’c. i. p. 418, iii. pp. .541, .542.) 

‘2. A slave of the Peripatetic philosopher, Stra- 
ton, who emancij)ated him by his will. (Diog. 
Daert. v. 03.) lie is inchuhid in the lists of the 
Peripatetics. {ViAmc.BM.Gra<r. iii. p. 492.) [P.S.] 

DHUSILLA. 1. Livia Duksij.la, the iiio- 
tlier of the emperor Tiberius and the wife of Au¬ 
gustus. [Livia.] 

2. Dau.sri.LA, a d.aughter of Germ.'inicus and 
Agrippin.-i, was brought up in the house of her 
gnindmother Antonia. Here she was deflowered 
by her brother (’aius (afterw.ards the emperor 
Caligula), Ix'fore he was of age to assume the toga 
virilis, and Antonia h.ad once the misfortune to be 
an eye-witn<?HS of the incest of these her grand¬ 
children. (Suet, ('ah'yvia., 24.) In A. D. .33, the 
emperor Tiberius disposed of her in marriage to 
L. (’assius Longinus (Tac. Ann. vi. 15), but her 
brother soon afterwards carried her away from her 
husbaiuTs house!, and openly lived with her as if 
she were his wife. In the beginning of his reign, 
we find her married to M. Aemilius Lepidus, one 
of his minions. The emperor had debauched idl 
his sisters, but his passion for Drusilla exceeded 
all bounds. When seized with illnes-s, he appointed 
her heir to his property and kingdom; but she 
died early in his reign, whereupon his grief became 
frantic, lie buried her with the greatest pomp, 
gave her a public tomb, sot up her golden image in 
the forum, and commanded that she should be 
worshipped, by the name Panthea, with the same 
honours as Venus. Livius Gemiuius, a senator, 
swore that he saw her ascending to heavtm in the 
company of the gods, and was rcwardtid with a 
million sesterces for his story. Men knew not 
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what to do. It was impiety to nionm the goddess, 
and it was death not to mourn the woman. Seve¬ 
ral suffered death for entertaining a lelativc or 
guest, or saluting a friend, or taking a hath, in the 
days that followed her funeral. (Dion Cass. lix. 11; 
Sencc. Consol, ad Polyh, 30.) 

3. Julia Dkusilla, the daughter of the 
emperor Cains (Caligula) by his wife Caesonia. 
She was horn, according to Suetonius {Caliyula., 
25), on the day of her mother’s marriage, or, ac¬ 
cording to Dio (lix. 29), thirty days afterwards. 
On the day of her birth, she was carried by her 
father round the temples of all the goddesses, and 
placed upon the knee of Minerva, to whose patron¬ 
age he commended her maintenance and educa¬ 
tion. Josephus {A 7 it. Jud. xix. 2) relates, that 
Caligula pronounced it to be a doubtful question 
whether he or Jupiter had the greater share in her 
pati'rnity. She gave early proof of her legiti¬ 
macy by the ferocity and cruelty of her disposition, 
for, while yet an infant, she would tear with her 
little nails the cyc^s and faces of the children who 
played with hesr. On the day that her father was 
assassinated, she wjis killed by being dashed 
against a wall, a. i>. 41, when she was about two 
years old 

4. Duusilla, daughter of Ilerodes Agrippa I., 
king of the .Tews, by his wife ('ypros, and sister 
of Ilerodes Agri}>pa 11., was only six years old 
when her father died in a. I). 44. She had been 
already pr!)mi8(!d iii marriage! to Epiphanes, son of 
Antiochus, king of (.’omagene, but the match was 
broken off in consequ(!nce of Kjjiphanes refusing 
to p(!rform his jwomise of conforming to tlu! .Icvvish 
religion. Ilereiijxui Azizus, king of Emesa, ob- 
tain(!d Drusilla as his wife, and performed the 
condition of becoming a Jew. Afterwards, Felix, 
tlic procurator of .ludaea, ft‘11 in lov(! with her, 
and induced her to l(!.’ive Azizus—a course to 
which she was pronipteil not only by the lair 
promises of Felix, but by a desire to (iscape the 
annoyance to which she was sulijected by the envy 
of her sister Rerenice, who, tliough ten years 
older, vied with her in beautj". Sh(! thought, per¬ 
haps, that Ft!lix, whom she accepted as a second 
husband, would be better able to protect her than 
Azizus, wliora she divorced, in the Acts of the 
A}X)stlcs (xxiv. 24), slu! is mentioned in such a 
maimer that she may naturally be supposed to have 
been present when St. i’aul jneaelied before her 
second liusbund in a. d. tiO. Felix and Drusilla 
had a son, Agrippa, who perished in an eruption 
of Vesuvius. (.Tosephus, Ant. Jud. xix. 7, xx. .5.) 

Tacitus {JJist. v. 9) says, that Felix married 
Drusilla, a gninddaugliter of Cleopatra and Antony. 
The Drusilla he refers to, if any such person ever 
existed, must have been a daughter of Juba and 
Cleopatra Selene, for the names and futo of all the 
other descendants of (’li!opatra and Antony are 
known from other sources ; but the account given 
b}r Jo,scphus of the parentage of Drusilla is more 
consistent than that of Tacitus with the statement 
of Holy Writ, by which it appears that Drusilla 
was a Jewess. Some have su]>poscd that Felix 
married in succession two Dnisillae, and counten¬ 
ance is lent to this otherwise improbable conjecture 
by an expression of Suetonius {Claud. ‘28), wlio 
calls Felix trium, reginarum maritum. [J. T. G.] 
DRUSUS, the name of a distinguished family 
of the Livia gens. It is said by Suetonius (7W, 
3), that the first Livius Drusus ac(|uired the cogiun 
3z2 
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men Dnimis for himself and his descendants, by 
having slain in close combat one Drausus, n chief¬ 
tain of the enemy. This Livius Druaus, he goes 
on to say, was propraetor in Gaul, and, according 
to one tradition, on his retuni to Rome, brought 
from his province the gold which had been paid to 
the Senoncs at the time when the (.'apitol was be¬ 
sieged. This account seems to be as little deserving 
of credit as the story that Camillas prevented the 
gold from being paid, or obliged it to be restored 
in the first instance. 

Of the time when the first Livius Druaus flou¬ 
rished, nothing more precise is recorded than that 
M. Livius Drusus, who was tribune of the plebs 
with C. Gracchus in b.c. 122, was his almepos. This 
word, which literollj' means grandson's grandson, 
may possibly mean indefinitely a more distant de¬ 
scendant, as atams in Horace {Carm. i. 1) is used 
indefinitely for an ancestor. 

Pighius {Annales, i. p. 416) conjectures, that 
the first Livius Drusus was a son of M. Livius 
Denter, who was consul in n. c. 302, and that 
Livius Denter, the son, acquired the agnomen of 
Drusus in the campaign against the S(;nones under 
Cornelius Dolabellu, in n. 283. He thinks that 
the descendants of this Livius Denter Drusus 
assumed Drusus as a family cognomen in place of 
Denter. There is much probaliility in this conjec¬ 
ture, if the origin of tlie name given by Suetojiius 
be c«)rrect; for the Senones w<^re ho completely 
subdued by Dolabclla and Domitius Calvinus (Aj)- 
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plan, Gall. iv. fr. 11, ed. Schweigh.), that they 
seem to have been annihilated as an independent 
people, and we never afterwards read of them as 
being engaged in war against Rome. On this 
supposition, however, according to the ordinary 
duration of human life, M. Livius Drusus, the 
patronus senaius of B. c. 122, must have been, not 
the abnepos^ but the adnepos^ or grandson's grand¬ 
son's son, of the first Drusus, and hence Pighius 
(/. c.) proposes to read in Suetonius adnepos in 
place of ahnepos. 

Suetonius ( Tib, 2) mentions a Claudius Drusus, 
who erected in his own honour a statue with a 
diadem at Appii Forum, and endeavoured to get 
all Itsily within his power by overrunning it with 
his clientelae. If we may judge from the position 
which this Claudius Drusus occupies in the text of 
Suetonius, he was not later than P. Claudius 
Pulcher, wlio was consul in b. c. 249. It is not 
easy to imagine any rational origin of the cogno¬ 
men Drusus in the case of this early Claudius, 
which would be consistent with the account of the 
origin of the cognomen given by Suetonius in the 
case of the first Livius Drusus. The assort(?d 
origin from the chieftain Drausus may be, as Tbiyh; 
{Dictitmuaire., s. v. Drusus) surmises, one of those 
fables by which gem!alogists strive to increase the 
importance of families. The connexion of the 
fionily of Drustis with the lirst emperors probably 
relh'cted a retrospective lustre upon its republican 
greiitness. (Virg. Aen. vi. 825.) 


Stbmma Drusorum. 


1. M. Livius Drusus. 

2. M. Livius Drusus Aeinilianus (qu. Mamilianus). 

3. C. Livius Drusus, Cos. b. c. 147. 


4. M. Livius Drusus, Cos. u. c. 112; 
married Corneba, 

_I 


5. C. Livius Drusus, 


6. M. Livius Drusus, 
Trib. PI.; killed ii. c. 
in ; married Servilia, 
sister of (^, Servilius 
Caepio. 


I 


Li via ; married 1.? Q. Servilius Caepio. = married 


Livius Drusus Clnudianus. 
adopted by No. 6.? 


Q. Servilius 
Caepio, 
Trib. Mil. 

B. c. 72. 


Servilia; married 1. M. Servilia; 
Junius Brutus [m. 2. D, married 
Junius Silaims]. Lucullus. 

M. Junius Brutus, tyrannic. 


2.? M. Porcius Cato. 

_L_ 


M. Cato Porcia; 
Utic. married 
L. Domit. 
Aheno- 
barbus. 


8. M. Livius Drusus Libo, Consul b. c. 15; 9. Livia Drusilla, afterwards named Julia Augusta; 

adopted by No. 7 ?.; mairied Pompeia? m. 1. Tiberius Claudius Nero L2. Augustus Caesar]. 


10. L. Scribonius Libo Drusus, 
son of No. 8. ? 


11. Nero Claudius Drusus 
(senior), afterwards Drusus 
Germaiiicus; married An¬ 
tonia, minor. 


12. Tiberius Nero Caesar 
(emperor Tiberius) ; nu 
1. Vipsania Agrippina. 


I 

13. Oermanicus 
Caesar; married 
Agrippina. 

I 

a 


J4. Livia; 15. Ti. Claudius Drusus Caesar 
m. 1. C.Caesar; (emperor Claudius) ; married 
2. No. 16. 1, Uigulanilla. 

i 


16. Drusus Caesar (ju¬ 
nior) ; died a. d. 23, 
leaving a daugh. Julia. 
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o h 


J 1 

u. Nero, 

19. Caius Cae¬ 

1 

20. Agrippi¬ 

21. Drusilla; 

1 1 1 I 

22. Julia Li villa. 

23. Drusus; 

in. Julia, 

sar (emperor 

na, mother of 

m. 1. L.Ca8sias, 

■22. Three other 

died A. D. 

daughter 

Cai.ujui.a) ; 

the emperor 

2. M.Lcpidiis; 

children ; died 

20 . 

of No. 16; 

m. 3. Caesoiiia. 

Nero. 

died A. D. 38. 

young. 

24. Claudia. 

died A D. 30. 

1 





18. Dru- 

25. Julia Drusilla; died A. d. 

41. 



Bus; died 






A. D. 33. 


OTHER DRUSl. 




2f». D. Dnisus, Consul sufFectus ii. c. 137.? (Dig. 1. tit. 13. §. 2.) 
27. C. Drueua, historian. (Suet Augustus, 94.) 


1. M. Livttjs Dkitsus, the father, natural or 
adoptive, of No. 2. {Fad. CapU.) 

2. M. l.ivujs M. V. Drusits Aemilianus, the 
fatlicT of No. 3. {Fast. Cupit.) Some modern 
writers call him Maniilianus instead of Aemilianus, 
for transcrilicrs are not agreed as to the correct 
reading of the (’apitolinc marbles, which are broken 
into tliree fragnuMits in the place where his name 
is nmntioned under the year of his son’s consul¬ 
ship. (Compare the respective Fasti of Marliani, 
the fabricator iJoltzius, bigonius, and Piranesi, 
ad A. I), c. ()0().) 

3. C. Livius M. Aemimani p. M. n. Ditusrs, 
was consul in ». o. 147 with P. C!ornelius Scipio 
Africamis. Of his father nothing is known, but it 
may be inferred with much probability that M. 
Drusus Aemilianus belonged to the Aemilia gens, 
and was adopUid by some M. Livius Drusus. It 
is possible, however, that M. Livius Drusus, the 
grandfather, had by dilVeront wives two sons 
named Marcus, and that one of them was the son 
of Aemiliii, and was called, from his mother, Aemi¬ 
lianus. {Dkl. of Ant. p. 6*41, s. «. Nomen.) 

There was a Roman jurist, named 0. Livius 
Drusus, who has, by many writers, been identitied 
with the subject of the present article. Cicero 
( Tusc. Qu. V. 3H) mentions Drusus the jurist be¬ 
fore mentioning Cn. Auiidius, and speaks ot Drusus 
as from tradition (acec/Ji/wus), whereas he remem¬ 
bered having seen Aufidius. 'I’lie jurist Drusus, 
in his old ag(?, when deprived of sight, continued 
t(» give advice to the crowds who used to throng 
his house for the purpose of consulting him. Hence 
it has been rather hastily inferred, that Drusus the 
jurist was anterior to Auiidius, and was never 
seen by Cicero, and could not have been the stm of 
tlie Drusus who was consul in b. o. 147. Others 
are disposed to identify the jurist with the son, 
No. .5, and there is certainly no absurdity in su|»- 
})osing the son of one who was consul in «. c. 147 
to have died at an advanced agti before Cicero (bom 
B. c. 106) happened to meet him, or was old 
enough to remember him. Seeing, however, that 
('icero was an active and iinjuisitive student at 
16, and considering the inferences as to age that 
may be collected from the years when No. 4 and 
No. G, the brother and nephew of No. 5, held 
offices, the argument founded upon Tmc. Q.u, v. 38 
seems to be rather in favour of identifying the 
jurist with our present No. 3; but, in truth, there 
are not sufficient data to decide the question. 
(Rutilius, Vitae JQorum 19; Guih Grotius, de 
Vit. JCtorum, i. 4. § 8.) 

The jurist, whether father or son, composed 
works oi great use to students of law (Val, Max. 


viii. 7), although his name is not mentioned by 
Pomponius in the fmginent de Orujine Juris. There 
is a passage in the Digcist (19. tit. 1. s. 37. § 1), 
where Celsus cites and a})provc8 an opinion, in 
which Sex. Aclius and Drusus coincidt;, to the 
ell'ect that the seller might bring an equitable ac¬ 
tion for damages {arhitrium) ugainst the buyer, 
t(» recover the expiuises of the keep of a slave, 
whom the buyer, without due cause, had refused to 
accept. (Muiauhius, ad A'A'A' JCtos. ii. j). 35.) 

Prisciau (Ars dram. lib. viii. p. 127, ed. Colon. 
1528) attributes to lAvius tlie sentence, ‘‘ Impulss 
lihrifH-.ns esse turn potest^ najiui a/iiestari.'*' It is 
probable that the jurist l-ivius Drusus is here 
meant, not »)uly from tlie legal tliaracler of the 
fmgiucnt, hut because Prisciau, whemwer lie iiuotes 
Livius Andronicus or tlie historian Livy, gives a 
ciivumstantial reterence to the piirticular work. 
(Dirksen, Jiruchslneke aus deu iSehnjXeu der Jiu- 
luiscJten Juristen, )). 45.) 

4. M. Livius C. f. M. Aemimani n. Drusus, 
son of No. 3, Wits tribune of the jilebs in the year 
B. c. 122, when C. Gracchus was tribune for the 
second time. Tlui senate, alarmed at the progress 
of Gracchus in the favour of the people, employed 
his colleague Drusus, who was noble, well educated, 
wealthy, eloquent, and popular, to ojipose his 
measures and undermine his influence. Ag.-iinst 
some of the laws proposed by GracclaiK, Drusus 
iuter{H>sed his veto without assigning any reason. 
(Appian, li. C. i. i.’i.) He then aihqited the un¬ 
fair and crooked policy of proposing measures like 
those which he laid thwarted. He steered by the 
side of Gracchus, merely in order to take the wind 
out of his sails. Drusus gave to the senate tlie 
credit of every po})ular law which he proposed, 
and gradually imiuessed the populace with the be- 
lit‘f that the optimates were tiunr best frieiuls. 
The success of this system tuirned for him the 
designation jHitronus senatus. (Suet. 'J'ifj. 3 .) 
Drusus was able to do with applause that which 
(iracchus could not attempt without censure. 
Gracchus was blamed for proposing that the Latins 
should have full rights of citizenship. Drusus was 
lauded for proposing that no Latin should be dis¬ 
honoured by rods even in time of actual miliuu’y 
service. Gracchus, in his agrarian laws, reserved 
a rent payable into the public treasury, and was 
traduced. Drusus relieved the grants of public 
land from all payment, and was held up as a 
patriot. Gracchus proposed a law for sending out 
two colonies, and named among the founders some 
of the most respectable citizens. He was abused 
as a popularity-hunter. Drusus introduced a hiw 
fox establishing no fewer than twelve coluuies, and 
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for spttling 8000 poor citizens in each. IIo was 
applauded, and was assisted in carrying the mesi- 
Bure. These twelve colonies are supposed by 
Niebuhr (//isi, of Home^ iv. p. 349) to be the 
same with those mentioned by Cicero (pro CW 
CTwa, 35), In all these measures, the conduct of 
Drusus was seen to be exempt from sordid ino- 
tiv<*8 of gain, lie took no pait in the foundation 
of colonies, reserved no portions of land to himself, 
and left to others the management of business in 
which the disbursement of money was concerned. 
Cracchus, on the other hand, was anxious to have 
the handling of money, and got hinisdf appointed 
one of tljii founders of an intended colony at Car¬ 
thage. 'i'h(* po[inl;ii!(!, over suspicious in pecuniary 
matters, when they saw this, thought that jUI his 
tine professions w(!re pretexts for private jobs. 
Resides, Drusus cleverly took advantage of his 
absence to wound him through the side of Fulvius 
Flaccus. Flacciis was liot-headed and indiscreet, 
and Drusus contrived to throw the oblo(|i4y of his 
iiidiseretion and miscjuiduct upon (iracchus. 'J’hiis 
was the policy of the senate and Drusus completely 
succ(‘ssful. (iracchus was outbidden and dis- 
cnulited, and his power was for ever gone. (Pint. 
(\ (Iracckusj d—11; Cic. Brut. 23, de Fin. iv. 
‘•2D) 

'I'ho policy and legislation of Drusus in his tri¬ 
bunate bear soun; resmuhlance to those of his son, 
wh(» was kilhul in his tribunate .‘il years after¬ 
wards. Ilmice it is sometimes diflicidt to deter¬ 
mine whether ])a,Hsag('H in the classical authors 
relates to the father or the sou, and in some cases it 
is })ro]>al(le that the father and the son have Ikmmi 
confounded hy aucieut writers. In a case of doubt 
the pn!sum|)ti<m is that the son [ No. (»j is intended, 
since his tnigical death, followed close by the Marsic 
war, lias rendered the ycuir of his tribunate a con¬ 
spicuous eta in Roman history. 

We read nothing more of Drusus, until he ob¬ 
tained the consulship in jj. c. 112. lie proliably 
passed tlirougli the regultir gradatitms of office as 
ni'dilo and praetor. lie uuiy be the pmotor 
urbanus, whose decision, that tin action of manda- 
tum lay against an heir as such, is mentioned ad 
llrrcn. ii. 13 , ami he; may lie the Drusus praetor, 
an instance of whose legal astuteness is recorded in 
a letter of Cicero to Atticus {veins iUud J>rusi 
jmiv(€tris, &e. vii. 2); but we shovdd rather be dis¬ 
posed to rider these jiassages to some member of 
the family (periuips No. 2 or No. 1), who attoined 
the praetorsliip, but did not reacli the higher office 
of consul. 

Drusus obtained Macedonia as his province, and 
proceeded to make war upon the Scordisci. lie 
was so successful in his military operations, that 
he not only repelled the incursions of this cruel 
and formidable enemy upon the Roman territory 
in Macedonia, but drove them out of part of their 
own country, and even forced them to retire from 
Thrace to the further or Dacian side of the Danube. 
(Flonis, iii. 4.) Upon his return, he was wel¬ 
comed with high honours (Liv. Epit. Ixiii.), and 
his victory was received with the warmer satisfac¬ 
tion from its following close upon the severe defeat 
of C. Cato in the same quarter. (Dion Cass. Frag. 
Peiresc. 93, ed. Reimar, i. p. 40.) It is very 
likely that he obtained a triumph, for Suetonius 
( Tibi 3) mentions three triumphs of the Livia gens, 
and only Uvo (of Livius Salinator) are positively 
recorded. There is, however, no that Drusus 
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triumphed. The I'^asti Triumphalcs of this year 
are wanting, and Vaillant {Nam. Ant. Fam. Rom. 
ii. p. .52) has been misled into the quotation of a 
conjectural supplement as an authority. In a pus- 
sjq^e in Pliny (//. N. xxxiii. 50), which has been 
relied upon as proving that Drusus triumphed, the 
words iriumpjtale.m senem do not refer to the 
Dnisus mentioned immediately before, 

Pluhircli ( Qtiaest. Rom. vii. p. 119, ed. Reiske) 
mentions n Drusus who died in his office of censor, 
upon whicli his colleague, Aerniliiis Scaunis, re¬ 
fused to abdicate, until the tribunes of the pleba 
ordered him to be taken to prison. It is highly 
probable that our Dnisus is intended, and that his 
censorship fell in the year n. c. 10.9, when the 
remains of the (.'apitoline marbles shew that one of 
the censors died during his magistracy. {Fasliy 
p. 237, Basil. 155.9.) 

5. C. liivni.’s C. F. M. Aemiliani n. Drusus, 
was a son of No. 3. Pighius {Anudles. iii. 20), 
contrary to all ])ro])a])ility, confounds him with 
Livius Drusus Claiidiaims, the grandfather of Ti¬ 
berius. I Se<! N o. 7.1 He approached his brother. 
No. 4, in the influence of his character and 
the weight of liis eloijuenee. (Cic. Brut. 28.) 
Some have supiiosed him to be the jurist C. Livius 
Drusus, referred to hy (’icero {Tusc. Qu. v. 38) 
and Valerius Maximus (viii. 7), but see No. 3. 
Diodorus IW. Not\ CkdL ii. p. J1.5, ed. 

Mai) nioulions the great power which the two 
Drusi acipiired by tin; nobility of their family, their 
good feeling, and their courteous demeanour. It 
seems to have been tliougbt, that they could do 
anything tliey liki'd, for, after a certain law had 
heim passed, some one wrote under it in jest, 
“ This law binds all the ])i!Oj>le but the two 
Drusi.” It is far more likely that two brothers 
tliaii that, as Mai supposi's, a father and son (viz. 
No. 4 and No. (!) should be thus referred to ; ami, 
from the context, we doubt not that No. 4 and the 
present No. 5, coiitemponuies of the Uracchi, are 
designated. 

(>. M. Livius M. f. C. n. Drusus, was a son 
of No. 4. H is ambitious temjier inanifeKted itself 
witli precocious activity. From boyhood he never 
allowed himself a lioliday, hut, before he was of 
an age to assume tlie toga virilis, be frequented 
the forum, busied himself in trials, and sometimes 
exerted his influence so eirectually with the judices 
as to induce them to give sentence according to liis 
wish. (ISenec. dc Jlrcv. Vit. 0.) His character and 
morals in bis youth were pure and severe (Cic. de 
Off. i. 30), but a self-sufficient conceit was cotispi- 
cuoiiB in his actions. When quaestor in Asia, he 
would not wear tlie insignia of oflice : “ne quid 
ipso esset insignius.” (Aurel. Viet, de, Vir. III. (>().) 
When he was building a house upon the Palatine 
mount, the architect proposed a plan to prevent it 
from being overlooked. “No,” raid he, “rather 
construct it so that all my fellow-citizens may see 
everything 1 do.” This house has a name in 
history : it passed from Drusus into the family of 
Crassus, andean be traced successively into the hands 
of Cicero, Censorinus, and Rutilius Sisenna. (Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 15.) Velleius Paterculus slightly differs 
from Plutarch {Reip. Gerend. PraeceptUy ix. p. 194, 
ed. Reiske) in relating this anecdote, and the re¬ 
ply to the architect has been erroneously attributed 
to an imaginary Julius Drusus Publicola, from a 
false reading in Plutaich of ‘lo<}A.ios for Aioifior, 
and a false translation of the epithet 6 dripayaryhs 
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DnisuB inherited a large tortuiie from his father, 
the consul; hut, in order to ohtiiin political inHu- 
tMice, he was profuse and extravagant in his ex¬ 
penditure, The author of the treatise de Viris 
Jllmtribus^ usually ascribed to Auitdius Victor, 
says that, from want of money, he sometimes 
stooped to unworthy practices. Magulsa, a prince 
of Maurctaniii, had taken refuge in Rome from the 
resentment of Btjcchus, and Drusus was induced 
by a bribe to betray him to the king, who threw 
the wretched prince to an elephant. When Ad- 
herbal, son of the king of the Numidians(Miciptia), 
fled to Rf)ni(‘, Dnisus kept him a prisoner in his 
lions<s hoping that his father would pay a ransom 
for his release. These two statements occur in no 
otluu* author, and the second is scarcely reconci¬ 
lable with the narrative of Sallust. The same au¬ 
thor states, that Drusus was aedile, and gave mag¬ 
nificent games, and that when Jlemmius, his col¬ 
league in the aedileship, suggested some measure 
for the benefit of the conimonweaith, he asked 
sjircastically, “What’s ourconmionwealth to you?” 
Pighius, however {Annalcs^ iii. p. d2), and others, 
coiisi(b‘ring that M. Drusus, tin; son, died in liis 
tribimeslii])—an oflico usually lield before that of 
aedile—arc of opinion, that Aurelius Victor luis 
confounded several events of the father’s life with 
those of the son. 

It appears from Cicero {Tirut. G2, pro MU. 7), 
that Drusus was the uncle of Cato of Utica, and 
the' great-iinch* of Brutus. These relationshijis 
wen? oecasioried by successive marriages of his sis¬ 
ter Livia. ^Ve agree with Maimtius (ai/ Cite, f/e 
Fin. iii. 2) in thinking, in ojiposition to the com¬ 
mon ojiiiiion, that she was fint married to Q. Scr- 
vilius (hu'pio (Caepio, No. p. 530,0.], whose 
daughter was the mother of lirutus, that she was 
divorced from Caitpio, and then married the father 
of Cato of Utica; for Cato, according to Plutarch 
(Ct/Vo A/iu. 1) was brought up in the house of his 
iinch? Dnisus along with the children of Livia and 
C'aepio, who was then living, and who survived Dru¬ 
sus. (Liv. Ixxiii.) As Cato of Utica was born 
H c. 9!) (Pint. A/in. 2, 3, 73; Idv. 11-1; 
Sallust. /hfU. 54), and as Drusus, who died B. c. 
Jfl, survived his sister, we must suppose, unless 
her first marriage was to Caepio, that an extra¬ 
ordinary combination of events was crowded into 
the years B. c. 9!i —91 : viz. 1st. the birth of 
Cato; 2nd. the death of his father; 3rd. the stv 
cond marriage of Livia; 4th. the births of at least 
three children by her second husband; 5th. her 
death ; (Jth. the rearing of }u*r cliildren in the 
house of Drusus ; 7th. the death of Drusus. 

Q. Servilius Caepio was the rival of Drusus in 
birth, fortune, and influence, (h'lor. iii. 17.) Ori¬ 
ginally they were warm friends. As Caepio mar¬ 
ried Livia, the sister of Drusus, so Drusus married 
Servilia, tlie sister of Caepio {ydpwv eiroAAo'/d, 
Dion Cass. Fra<j. Peiresc. 110, ed. lleimar. vol. i. 
p. 45). Dion Cassius may be understood to refer to 
domestic causes of quarrel; but, according to Pliny, 
a rupture was occasioned between them from compe¬ 
tition in bidding for a ring at a public auction; 
aud to this small event have been attributed the 
struggles of Drusus for pre-eminence, and ulti¬ 
mately the kindling of the social war. (Plin. //. N. 
xxxiii. C.) The mutual jealousy of the brothers- 
in-law proceeded to such great lengths, that on 
one occasion Drusus declared he would throw Cae¬ 
pio down the Tarpeian rock. {De Vir. III. 06.) 
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Drusus was early an advocate of the party of 
the optinintes. When Saturniims was killed in 
II. c. JOO, he was one of those wdio took up arms 
for the .safety of tlu? state (Cic. pro liahir. Perd. 
reo. 7), and supported the consul Marius, who was 
now, for once, upon the side of the senate. (Liv. 
Kpil. xix.) In the dispute between the senate 
and the I'quites for the possession of the judicia, 
Caepio took the part of the equites, while Drusus 
advocated the cause of the senate witli such ear¬ 
nestness and impetuosity, that, like his father, he 
seems to have been termed paironus senatus. (Cic. 
pro MU. 7; ])iod. xxxvi. fr. fin. ed; Bipont. x. 
p. 480.) The equites had now, by a lex Sem- 
pronia of C. Gniccbus, enjoyed the judicia from n. c. 

122 , with the exception of the short interval during 
which the lex Stirvilia removed the exclusion of the 
senate fsec p. 880, a]. It must be remembered that 
the Q. Serviliu.s Caepio who proposed this short¬ 
lived Jaw (ri'pealcd hy another lex St?rvilia of Ser¬ 
vilius (jlaiicia) was ))(*ilia])S the father of Q. Servi- 
liu.s Caepio, the brotlier-iu-law of Drusus, but was 
certainly a different person and of dilferent politics. 
[See p. 53.5, a.J 'Die (‘(juites Jibused their power, 
as tin? senate bad done before tbi*m. As fanners 
of the public revenues, they committed peculation 
and extortitm with an habitual impunity, which 
assumed in tlu?ir own view the c«)nij)lexion of a 
right- When accused, they were triisd by accom¬ 
plices aud partizaiis, and “it must be a hard win¬ 
ter when wolf devours wolf.” On the other hand, 
in prosecutions agaiiist s(?nators of the opposite 
faction, the eipiites had more r(‘gard to political 
animosity than to justice. I'.ven in ordinary cases, 
where ]tarty f<!(?!iiig was not cemcerned, they al¬ 
lowed tln?ir judicial votes to be purchased by bri¬ 
bery and corrupt influence. The recent unjust 
condemnation of Butilius Rufus had weakened the 
senate and encouraged the vioieruK? of the equites, 
when, in n. c. 91, Drusus was made tribune of the 
plebs ill till! consulate of Jj. Marcius Philippus luid 
Sex. .hdius Caesar. (Flor. /. c.) 

Under the plea of an endeavour to strengthen 
the party of the .s<*natc, Drusus determined to gain 
over the plebs, tlu? Latins, and the Italic socii. 
The mdour of his zeal was increased by the attack 
which his enemy Caepio directed against the nobi¬ 
lity by proHi?cuting some of their leaders. From 
the conflicting statements and opposite views of 
Komnn writers as to liis motives and conduct, bis 
character is in some re.spectsa problem. Evt*ii party- 
spirit wasat fault in estimating aman whose measures 
were regarded as revolutionary, while; his political 
sentiments were supptjsed to be profoundly aristo¬ 
cratic. Velleius Paterculus (ii. 13; compare what 
is said by the Pseudo-Sallust in Kpist.'2 ad C. Coes, 
delicp. Ord.) applauds him for the tortuous policy of 
attempting to wheedle the mob, by minor conces¬ 
sions to their demands, into a surrender of impor¬ 
tant claims to the optimates; but we cannot help 
thinking (comp. Flor. iii. 18; lA\.Epit. Ixx. Ixxi.), 
that he cared as much for self as for party—that 
personal rivalries mingled with honest plans for 
his country’s good and enlightened views above 
the capacity of the times—that, at last, he was 
soured by disappointment into a dangerous con¬ 
spirator,—and that there were moments when 
visions of sole domination floated, however indis¬ 
tinctly, before his eyes. He was eager in the pur¬ 
suit of popularity, and indefatigable in the endear 
vuur to gain and exercise influence. It was one 
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of the objects of his restless and sclP-sufRcient spi¬ 
rit to become the arbiter of piirtics, and he acted 
from immediate impulses, without considtsring nicely 
the result of his conduct. There was deep mean¬ 
ing in the witticism of Granins, the public crier, 
who, when Drusus saluted him in the ordinary 
phrase, “ Quid agis, Grani ? ” asked in reply, 
“ Iramo vero, tu Druse, quid agisH” (Cic. pro 
Plane. 14.) 

To conciliate the people, Drusus renewed seveml 
of the propositions and imitated the measures of 
the Gracchi. He proposed and carried laws for 
the distribution of corn, or for its sale at a low 
])rice, and for tin? assignation of })ublic land {lepes 
fruim-.nlanav. atirarku’.^ Jiiv. Ki>il. Lxxi.). The es¬ 
tablishment of several colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
which had long been vtited, was now effected. 
(Appian, ihi Hell, f Vn. i. .'iA.) Nothing could sur¬ 
pass the extravagance of the largesses to w'liich lie 
persuaded the senatt* to aceedi;. {’Vue. Ann. iii. 27.) 
Jl(‘ declarcid that In; had been so bountiful, that 
nothing was left to be given, by any one else, but 
air and dirt, “ coelum aut eoemiiu.” {Dn I7r. III. 
(id; Flor. iii. 17.) Jt was probaltly the exhaus¬ 
tion of the puhlie treasury jn-otlnced by such lavisli 
expenditure that inducial him to debase the sil¬ 
ver coinage by the alloy of one-eighth part of 
brass. (IMin.//. .V. xxxiii. 18.) Presumptuous, 
arrogant, and rash, lui assumed a station to which 
he was not entitled by authority and experience, 
notwithstanding the splendour of his birth and tin? 
power of his elofpuinct*. Ibit his energy went far (as 
energy like his always will do) in silencing op[>o- 
sition, and begetting submission to bis will. Once, 
when the senate iuviUid his atlendunee at their 
place of meeting, he 'Sent a message in answer: 
“Let them come to me—to the (’uria liustilia, 
near the llostra,” and tlu^y were so abject as to 
obey. (Val. Max. ix. li. S 2 : “Cum senatiis ad 
eum misisset, ut in Curiam veniret. ‘Quare non 
potius,' im^uit, * ipse in Hostiliam, propiiiquam 
liostris, id est, ad mevenit?” 7’lii8 passage is 
remarkable for the opposition between Curia and 
Hohtilia; wlimvas it is ordinarily stated tliat, in 
classical writers. Curia, witliout more, denotes the 
Curia liustilia.) 

Such conduct naturally produced a reaction of 
feeling among sonur proud iiuui, who had a high 
sense of their own inifxirtauce, saw the false posi¬ 
tion in which their party was placed, and disliked 
pushing effrontm-y. In (hcero {de Omt. iii. J, 2) 
we find a description of a scene full of turbulence 
and indecorum, where IMiilifipus, the consul, in¬ 
veighs against the senate, while Drusus and the 
orator Crassus withstand him to the face. From 
the known ])olitics of tin* jiersons concerned, this 
j.cene is exceedingly diliicult to explain; but we 
fielievo that it o<*curred at a period in the career of 
Dnisiis when he had not yet identified himself 
with the formidable cabals of the l^atins and Ita¬ 
lians, and when, in spite of his popular measures, 
he still retained the confidence of the senate, from 
his resistance to the equites. We believe that the 
haughty Philippus upbraided the senate for their 
complaisance to Drusus in favouring the plebs, and 
that it was the unmeasured rebuke of the aristocrat 
which roused the esprit de corjis of the senator 
Crassus. We know from other sources that Phi- 
lippus opposed the passing of the agrarian laws of 
Drasus, and interrupted the tribune while he was 
haranguing the assembly; whereupon Drusus sent 
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one of his clients, instead of the regular viator, to 
arrest the consul. (Val. Max. ix. 5. § 2 ; Florus, 
iii. 17, and Auct. de Vir. III. vary slightly from 
each other and from Valerius Maximus.) This 
order was executed with extreme violence, and 
Philippus was collared so tightly, that the blood 
started from his nostrils; upon which Drusus, 
taunting the luxurious epicurism of the consul, 
cried out, “ Pslia! it is only the gravy of thrushes.” 
(Schottus, ad Auct. de Vir. III. G(>.) 

Having thus bought over the people (who used 
to rise and shout when he appeared), and having, 
by promising to procure for them all the rights of 
I citizenship, induced the Latiui and Italic socii to 
[ assist him, Drusus was able, by force and intimi¬ 
dation, to carry through his measures concerning 
the judicia (“• legem judiciariiim pertiiiiC J^iv. 
Ppit. lxxi.). Some writers, following Liv. Ppil. 
lxxi., speak of liis sharing the judicia between the 
senate and the e(|nite.s; but bis intention seems to 
have been entirely to transfer the judicia to the 
senate; for, without any positive exclusion of the 
equites and lower orders, as long as senators were 
eligible, it is probahJe that no names but those of 
s(‘iiators w^onld be placed by the praetors upon the 
lists of jiulicfts. (INichta, InslitutUm-n., i. § 71 •) 
We iiccept the circumstantial statement of Appian 
{li.C. i. 85), according to which the law of Drusus 
provided that the simate, now reduced below the 
nigular number of 800, should be reinforced by 
the introduction of an equal number of new mem¬ 
bers selected from the most distinguished of the 
equites ; and enacted that the senate, thus doubled 
in number, should possess the judicia. The law 
st'eius to have been sihait as to any express exclu¬ 
sion of the eijuites; but it might be implied from 
its language that such exclusion was con ion i plated, 
and, so far as its positive enactment referred to the 
new members, they were cntitlc^d to be placixl on 
the list of judices, ipia senators, not ipia equites. 
Nor was there any prospective roguJatiou for siq>- 
plying from the equestrian order vacancies in the 
judicial lists. To this part of tlie law was added 
a second part, appointing a commission of inquiry 
into the bribery and corrujition whieli the equites 
had practised while in exclusive possession of the 
judicia. (Appian, 1. c,; compare Cic. pro liabir. 
Post. 7, pro Cluent. 5(>.) 

After Drusus had so far succeeded, the reaction 
set in nipidly and strongly. The Romans, who 
were usually led as niucli by feeling us by calcula¬ 
tion, required to be managed with peculiar tact 
and delicacy; but Drusus had a rough way of 
g«)ing to work, wliich, even in the moment of suc¬ 
cess, set in array against him the vanity and pre¬ 
judices of ]>ublic men; and in his measures them¬ 
selves there ajipeared to be a species of trimmwf, 
which, while it seemed inUnided to displease none, 
was ultimately found to be unsatisfactory to all. 
It may be that he was actuated by a single-minded 
desire to do equal justice to all, and to remedy 
abuses wherever they might lurk, careless of the 
offence which his nfforms might give; but even 
his panegyrists among the .ancients do not view 
his character in this light. Whatever else were 
his motives (and we believe them to have been 
complex —multa varie moLithaiur)^ he appeared to 
be the slave of many masters. Mob-popularity is 
at best but fleeting, and those of the people who 
had not been favoured with the distribution of 
lands were discontented at the luck of their more 
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fortunate competitors. The Roman populace bated 
the foreigners who were striving to obtain equal 
franchise with themselves. The great body of the 
equites, whp were very numerous, felt all the invi¬ 
diousness of raising a select few to the rank of 
senators, while the rest would not only suflEer the 
mortification of exclusion, but be practically de¬ 
prived of that profittible share which they had pre¬ 
viously enjoyed in the administration of justice. 
But worse than all was the apprehended inquisi¬ 
tion into their past misdeeds. The senators viewed 
with dislike the proposed elevation to their own 
level of nearly SOO eipiites, now far below them in 
raTik, and dreaded the addition of a het<‘rogeneou8 
mass, which was likely to harmonize badly with 
the ancient body. Moreover, they now suspected 
the ambition of Driisus, and did not chocme to 
accept the transfer of the judicia .at his hands. 
The Latins .and socii deman<led of him with stem 
importunity th«! price of their recent assistance; 
and their murmurs at delay were deepened when 
they saw the Roman populace dividing tin* ng(‘r 
piiblicus, and depriving them of those possc'ssions 
wliich they had hitherto occupied by stealth or 
force. They ev(‘n b(*gan to tremble for their pri¬ 
vate propcTty. (Apfiian, 1. c.; Auct. dr Vir. lU. tifi.) 

In this state of affairs, th(^ united dissatisfaction 
of all parties enabled the senate, upon the preposi¬ 
tion of Philippus, who was augur as well as consul, 
to undo, by a few short line's, wli.at h.ad lately 
been done. dr, Lrp. ii. O’, 1*2.) The senate 

now, in pursuance of that anoinaleeus cemstitiitiem 
which practically allowed a jdurality of supreme 
legislative powers, voted that all the laws of Dru- 
8U8, being carried .against tluj auspices, were null 
and void from the beginning. “ Se'iiatui videtur, 
M. Drusi legibus populinn non tene>ri.” (Cic. pro 
Cornel, fr. ii. vol. iv. p. ii. p. 44.0; Asconius, in 
Cir. pro CornrL p. 00, cd. Ore'lli.) The lex Cae- 
cilia Didia reejuired that a law, before being put to 
the vote in the coinitia, should he promulgated for 
three nundinac(17 days), and directed th.al several 
distinct clauses shoidd not be put to the vote in a 
lump. If we may trust the s\ispected onvtion pn> 
Jhmo (c. 10 and c. 20), the senate resolved that, 
in the p.a88ing of the laws of Drusus, the provisions 
of the lex C.accilia Didia had not been observed. 

It is difficult to suppose that the'Largesses of 
com and land, so far as tliey liad been carried into 
effect, were revoked ; but probably th<^ establish¬ 
ment of colonies w.as stopped in its progress, and 
undoubtedly the lex judiciaria Avas completely de¬ 
feated. From the expressions of some ancient 
uiithors, it might be imagined th.at the lex judicia¬ 
ria had never been carried ; but tliis is to be ex- 
[)lained by considering that, during its short apja- 
rent existence, it never Ciame into actual operation, 
and that, according to the resolution of the senate, 
it was null ah initio fur want of essential pn^-roqui- 
sites of validity. From the n.arnativc of Velleius 
Paterculus (li. 1.3, 14) and Asconius (/. c.), it 
might be inferred (contnary to the opinion of seve- 
nil modern scholars), that it was in Hie lifetime of 
Drusus that the senate declared his laws null, and 
the fact is now established by a fragment of Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus brought to light by Mai {Script. Vet. 
Nova Collection ii. p. 116); from which we learn 
that Drusus told the sematc, that he could have 

S revented them from passing their resolutions, had 
e chosen to exert his power, and that the hour 
would come when they would rue their suicidal 
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act. As to the precise order of these events, which 
took place within the period of a few months, 
we are in want of detailed information. The 70th 
and 71 St books of Livy are unfortunately lost, and 
the abbreviated accounts of minor historians are 
not always easily reconcilable with each other 
and witlv the incidental notices contained in other 
c]assic<al authors. 

Drusus, who had been sincere in his promises, 
felt grievously the difficulty of performing them. 
Weariness and vexation of spirit overtook him. 
He found that, with all his followers, he had not 
one true friend. He repented him of his unquiet 
life, and longed for repose; hut it was too late to 
retreat. The monstrous powers that he had brought 
into life urged him onward, and he became giddy 
with the prosp<*ct of danger and confusion that lay 
before him. (Seriec. de lirrv. Vit. (i.) Then came 
the news of stninge portents and fearful auguries 
from Jill pjirts of Italy to jx'rplex and confound his 
superstitious soul. (Oros, v. 18; Obsetpi. 114. He 
was himself an augur .and pontifex; pro Doino. 46. 
Ilcnce the expression sodatis mr.as in the mouth of 
Cotta, Cic. de Nat. Dcor. iii. 32.) Then came the 
exa8p(;rating thought of the ingiatitude of the se- 
n.ate, and the detennin.ation to mak(i them feel the 
energy which they had slighted. 'J’hus agit.ated 
by uneasy passions, he scrupled not to meddle 
with the two-edg(‘d wea}>ons of iutrig\i(', sedition, 
and conspinacy, which he had neither force! nor skill 
to wield. He was like the Gracchi with their lustre 
faded. {Graccliorum obsolrtus nitorn Auct. ad lleren. 
iv. 34.) He adopted the factious pnactice (of which 
the example was lirst set by C. Gnicchus), of hold¬ 
ing separate meetings of his followers, and he 
made distinctions among them according to their 
supposed fidelity. One he would admit to a pri¬ 
vate interview, another ho would invite to a con¬ 
ference where 8evt!ral were present, and there were 
some! whom he did not ask to attend except on 
those occasions when all his adherents were sum¬ 
moned in a body. In furtherance of a common 
object, the secret conclave plotted, and the more 
general association worked and organized, while 
the crowded meeting and the armed mob intimi¬ 
dated by the demonstration and exercise of phy¬ 
sical force. (Seuec. de- Bcnrf. vi. 34; Liv. Epit. 
Ixxxi.) In Mai’s extracts from Diodorus {1. e.) is 
preserved a remarkable oath (unaccountably headed 
opKos 4>iAi7rjrov), by which nienibers of the associa¬ 
tion bound themselves together. After Ccilling by 
name on the Roman gods, demigods, and heroes, 
the oath prixiecds : “ 1 swciu' that I will have the 
same friends and foes with Drusus; that 1 will 
spare neither substance, nor parent, nor child, nor 
life of any, so it be not for the good of Drusus and 
of those who have taken this oath; that if I be¬ 
come a citizen by the law of Drusus, I will hold 
Rome my country, and Drusus my greatest bene¬ 
factor; and that I will administer this o<ath to as 
many more as I be able. So may weal or woe be 
mine as I keep this oath or not.” The ferment 
soon became so great, that the public peace was 
more than threatened. Standards and eagles were 
seen in the streets, and Rome was like a battle¬ 
field, in which the contending armies were en¬ 
camped. (Floras, 1. c.) 

The end could not much longer be postponed. 
At a public assembly of the tribes, when the impa¬ 
tience and disappointment of the multitude were 
loudly expressed, Drusus was seized with a faint- 
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ing fit, and carried home apf)arently lifeless. Some 
said that his illness was a pretence to gain time. 
It did in fact give him a brief respite, and public 
prayers for his recovery were put up throughout 
Ittily. Some said, that the fit was occasioiuid hy 
an overdose of goat’s-blood, which he had swal¬ 
lowed, in order, by his pale countenance, to accre¬ 
dit a report that (^aepio had atte.in])ted t(» jkusoii 
him. Feverish anxio*ty, coujded with great inenbil 
and bodily exertion, had probably brought on a 
return of his old disorder, epilepsy, wliich was 
supposed to hfave been cured by a voyage he once 
made to Anticyra, for the jnirpose of biking helle- 
luwe u])on the spot where it grew. {De Vir. ///. fifi; 
Plin. If. jW xxviii. 41, xxv. 21 ; Oell. xvii. 15.) 

Afiiiirs now approached a crisis. The social 
war was manifestly bursting into flame ; and the 
ct)nsiils, looking upon Drusus as a chief conspinitor, 
n'solved to meet his plots by connterjdots. lie 
kn(‘w Ills danger, and, whenever be went into the 
city, ke])t a strong body-guard of attendants close to 
Ills piu'son. The aceounts of his death vary in several 
particulars. Appian says, that the consuls invited 
a [)arty of Ktriiscans and llinln ians int<» the city to 
waylay him under prebnice of urging their claims 
to citizenship; that he b(‘caine afraid to appear 
abroiui, and received his partizans in a dark pas¬ 
sage in his lions.!; and that, one evening at dusk, 
wlien dismissing the crowds wlio attended, he 
suddenly crii'd out tliat he was wo.mded, and fell 
to tlu! ground with a h'atlier-cutter's knife sticking 
ill his groin. 'I’he writer ifr I'iris lllustrilms re¬ 
lates that, at a iiieeting on the Alban imaint, tin* 
Ijatiiis conspired to kill I’hilippus; that Dnisus, 
though he warned Pliilippus to beware, was ac¬ 
cused in the senate of plotting against the coiisurs 
life; and tliat he was stabbed upon entering his 
bouse on his retiini from the Capitol. (Compare 
also Veil. Paterc. ii. 1 1.) 

Assassinab'd as lie was in his own hall, tin* 
imago of his father was sprinkled with his blood ; 
and, while he was dying, ho turned to those who 
surrounded him, and asked, with chanicteristic 
arrogance, based ^lerhaps nj)on conscious honesty 
of purposi', “■ Friends and neighbours, when will 
the commonwealth have a citizen like me agiiin?’’’ 
Thongli lie ivas cut off in the ilowcr of manhood, 
no one considered his death premature- It was 
even niiuourcd that, to escape from inextricable 
embarrassiiuMits, he had died by liis own band. 
TJie assassin was never discovaavd, and no attempts 
were made to discover him. Caepio and Pliilippus 
(Ampeliiis, 2()) were botli suspected of having 
suborned tlu; crime; and when (hcero {de Nat. 
Jk'or. iii. IJ.'l) accuses Q. Varius of the murder, he 
probably does not mean that it was the very hand 
of Varius which perpetrated the act. 

Cornelia, the mother of Drusus, a matron Avorthy 
of her illustrious name, was present at the death- 
scene, and bore her calamity— a calamity the more 
bitter because unsweetened by vengeance—with 
the same high spirit, says Seneca {Coiis. cal Marc. 
J6’), with which her son had carried his laws. 

After the fall of Drusus, his political opponents 
treated his death as a just retribution for his inju¬ 
ries to the state. This sentiment breathes through 
a fragment of a speech of C. Cnrbo, the younger 
(delivered b. c. !)0), which has been celebrated by 
Cicero (Orator, 68) for the peculiarity of its tro¬ 
chaic rythm : “ O Murce Druse {patrem appello), 
tu Uicerc solclxis sacram esse renipiMicam: qukum- 
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(jtte earn mnlainssmt.f ah omnibus esse ei poenas jut- 
so/utas. Datris dictum sapmis tcincritas fili covi- 
jrrobavit.’''* (Niebuhr, History of Rome^ vol. iv. Dec- 
tiire xxxii.; Daylc, iJkt, s. v. Drusus; De Drosses, 
Vic du Consul PhUipim in Memoires de I'Acadcmie 
des Inscriptions., xxvii. p. 406.) 

7- Livius Dkusus Claudianus, the father of 
Livia, who was the mother of the emperor Tibe¬ 
rius. lie was one of the gens Claudia, and was 
adopted by a Livius Drusus. (Suet. Tilt. 8 ; Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 75.) It was through this adoption that 
the Drusi became connected with the imperial 
family. Pighius {Anmdesy iii. p. 21), by some over¬ 
sight which is repugnant to dates and the ordinary 
laws of human mortality, makes him the adopted 
son of No. 8, and confounds him with No. 5, and, 
in this error, has been followed by Vaillant. 
{Nuin. Ant. Fain. Rom. ii. 51.) There is no such 
inconsistency in the supposition that he was adopted 
by No. 7, who is spoken of by Suetonius as if he 
were an ancestor of Tiberius. (Augustinus, Fain. 
Rom. (Livii) p. 77 ; Fabretti, Inscr. c. 6, No. 88.) 
Tlie father of Livia, after the death of Caesar, 
espoused the cause of Drutus and Cassius, and, 
aftc'r the battle of Philijipi, being proscribed bj" 
th<! compierors, he followed the example of others 
of his own party, and killed himself in his 
tent. (Dion Cass xlviii. 44 ; Veil. Paterc. ii. 71.) 
It is likely that he is the Drusus who, iii n. c. 48, 
encouraged Deciiuus Brutus in the vain hope that 
the fourth legion and the legion of Mars, which 
had fought under Caesjir, would go over to the side 
of his niurden'rs. (Cic. ad Fain. xi. 19. $ 2.) 

In other parts of the corresjiondiiiice of Cicero, 
the name Drusus occurs st'vcral times, and the 
person iutmuled m.-iy be, as Manutiiis conjectured, 
identical with the father of Livia. In b. c. 5.9, it 
se<‘ms tli.'it a lucrative legation was intended fora 
Dnisns, who is calliul, periiajis in iillnsion to some 
(lihcroditabJe occurrence, the J’isaurian. (Ad Alt. 
ii. 7. 8.) A Drusus, in b. c, 54, wms accused by 

Lucretius of pracrurimtio^ or corrupt collu.sion in 
betraying a cause which he had undertaken to 
prosecuti!. Cicero defiunleil Dnisus, and he was 
acipiitted by a majority of four. The tribuni 
aerarii saved him, thougli the greater part of the 
senators and equites were against him; for though 
by the lex Fiifia each of the three orders of judices 
vottal separately, it Avas the majority of single 
votes, aiot the majority of majorities, that decided 
the judgment. (Ad Alt. iv. 16. 5, 8, ib. 15. 

§ .0, ad Qit. Fr. ii. 16. § 8. As to the mode of 
counting votes, see Ascoii. in Cic. pro iMil. p. 58, 
ed. Orelli.) In n. c. 50, M. Caelius Rufus, who 
Avas accused of an offence against the Scantiniau 
law, thinks it ridiculous that Drusus, who was then 
probably praetor, should he appointed to preside at 
the trial. Upon this ground it has been imagined 
that there was some stigma of impurity upon the 
chanicter of Drusus. (Ad Fam- viii. 12. ^ 3, 14. 
i 4.) He possessed gardens, which ('icero was 
A'ory anxious to purchase. (Ad Alt. xii. 21. $ 2, 
22. $ 3, 23. $ 3, xiii. 26. $ 1.) 

8. M. Livius Drusu.s Libo was probably 
aediie about b. c. 28 , shortly before the completion 
of the Pantheon, and may be the person who is 
mentioned by Pliny (7/. N. xxxvi. 15. 6.24) as 
having given games at Rome when the theatre was 
covered by Valerius, the architect of Ostium. He 
Avas consul in b. c. 15. As his name denotes, he 
was originally a Scribonius Libo, and was adopted 
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by a Livius I)mBii8. Hence he is supposed to 
have been fidopted by Livius Hrusus Claudianus 
[No, 7% whose; name, date, want of male children, 
and political asstjciations with the party oppo8t;d 
to Caesar, favour the conjecture. He is al8<i sup¬ 
posed to have been the father of the Libo Drusus, 
or Drusus Libo [No. 10], who conspired against 
'J'iberiiis. .As Pompey the Great would appear 
from 'J’acitus (A7m. ii. 27) to have been the pro- 
avus of the conspirator, Scribonia his amita, and 
the young Caesars (Cains and Lucius) his conso- 
brini, Drusus Libo, the father, is supposed to have 
marrried a granddaughter of Pompey. Still there 
are difficulties in the ])edigree, which have per¬ 
plexed Lipsius, Groiiovius, Ryckius, and other 
learned commentators on the cited passage in 
Tacitus. M. de la Nauze thinks that the father 
was a younger bnulier of Scribonia, the wife of 
Augustus, and that he married his gnindniece, the 
daughter of Sextus Pompeius. According to this 
explanation, he was about 2(j years younger than 
liis elder brother, L. Scribonius Libo, wlio was 
consul «. c. 34, and whose daughter was married 
to Sextus Pompeius. (Dion Cass, xlviii. lO* ; 
Appiaii, JJ. a V. 139.) 

There is extant a rare silver coin of M. Drusus 
Inho, hearing on the obverse a naked head, sui»- 
j)osod by soim; to be the head of bis natural, by 
otiuirs of his adoptive, father. On the reverse is a 
pc'lla curulis, between cornucopiae and branches of 
olive, with tin; legend M. Livi L. F. Diuwrrs 
Tiiuo, lieaded by tlx; words Ex, S.C. It may be 
doubl'd whether the letters L. F. do not diuiote 
that Lucius was the pra(;nomon of the adoptive 
fatli(‘r. (Morell. 2'hcs. Num. ii. p. blU) ; Dru- 
luann’s Horn, iv. p. 591, n. G3; Dc la Nauze, in 
Mi'inoires de VAcademic des Inscriptiofis, xxxv, 
}). GOO.) 

9. Livia Drusilla. [LIvia.] 

10. L. ScRiuoNirr.s Lino Drusus, or, as he 
is called by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 130), Drusus 
T ano, is supposed to have been the son of No. 0, 
to which article we rcf(;r for a statement of the 
difficulty experienced by commentators in attempt¬ 
ing to expliiin his family connexions. Firmius 
( atus, a senator, in A. D. IG, tiiking advantage of 
the facility and stupidity of his disposition, his 
taste for pleasure and expense, and his family 
j)rule, induced Jiiin to seek empire with its atten¬ 
dant wealth, and to consult soothsayers and magi¬ 
cians ns to his chances of success. He was betrayed 
by Catus through Flaccus Vescularius to the em¬ 
peror Tiberius, who nevertheless made him praetor, 
and continued to receive him at table without any 
mark of suspicion or resentment. At length he 
was openly denounced by Fulcinius Trio, for 
having required one Junius to summon shades 
from the infernal regions. Hereupon he strove at 
first to excite compassion by a parade of grief, ill¬ 
ness, and su})plication. As if he were too unwell 
to walk, lie was ca»Tit;d in a woman’s litter to the 
senate on the day appointed for opening the prose¬ 
cution, and stretched his suppliant hands to the 
emperor, who received him with an unmoved 
countenance, and, in stating the case to be proved 
against him, affected a desire neither to suppress 
nor to exaggerate aught. Finding that there was 
no hope of pardon, he put an end to his own life, 
though his aunt Scribonia had tried in vain to dis¬ 
suade him from thus doing another’s work ; but he 
thought that to keep himself alive tUl it pleased 
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Tiberius to have Ijim slain would rather be doing 
another’s work. Even, after his death, the prosecu¬ 
tion was continued by the emperor. His property 
was forfeited to his accusers. His memory was 
dishonnnred, and public rejoicings were voted upon 
his death. Cn. Lentulns proposed that thenceforth 
no Scribonius should assume the cognomen Drusus. 
(Tac. Atm. ii. 27—32; Suet. Tib. 25; Dion Cass, 
vii. 1.5; Senec. TJpist. 70.) 

11. Nero Claudius Drusus (commonly called 
by the modems Drusus Senior, to distinguish him 
from his nephew, the son of I'iberius), had origi¬ 
nally the praenoinen Decimus, which was after¬ 
wards exchanged for Nero; and, after his death, 
received the honourable agnomen Germanicus, 
which is appended to his iiaino on coins. Hence 
care should be taken not to confound him with 
the celebrated Germanicus, his son. His parents 
wore Livia Drusilla (afterwards Julia Augusta) 
and Tiberius Claudius Nero, and through both of 
them ho inherited the noble blood of the CJaudii, 
wlio had never yet admitted aii adoption into their 
gens. From the adoption of his m.'iternal grand¬ 
father [No. 7j by a Livius Drusus, he became 
lepilly one of the repn'sentatives of anotluT illus¬ 
trious race. He wqs a younger brother of Tiberius 
Nero, who was afterwartls emperor. Augustus, 
having fallen in Jove; with his mother, procured a 
divorce between her and h(;r husband, and married 
her himself. Drusus was born in the house of 
Augustus thr<;e months aft(!r this marriagt;, in «,<!. 
38, and a suspicion prevailed that Augustus was 
more than a step-fatlKT. Hence the satirical verse 
was often in men’s mouths. 

Tots €vrvxov(n nal Tpijurjm naidia. 

Augiistus took up the boy, and sent him to Nero 
his father, who soon after died, having appointed 
Augustus guardian to Tiberius and Dnisus. (Dion 
Cass, xlviii. 44; Veil. Pat. ii. G2 ; Suet. A up. 62, 
Claud. 1; Prudontius, de Simulacra Liviae..') 

Dmsus, as he grew up, was more liked by the 
people than was his brotlior. He was free from 
dark reserve, and in Iiim the character of the 
Claudian race assumed its most attractive, as in 
Tiberius its most odious, type. In everything he 
did, there was an air of high breeding, and the no¬ 
ble courtesy of his manners was set oil' by singular 
beauty of person and dignity of form. He pos¬ 
sessed in a high degree the winning quality of al¬ 
ways exhibitiugto wards his friends ail even and con¬ 
sistent demeanour, without capricious alternations 
of familiarity and distance, and he seemed adapted 
by nature to sustain the character of a prince and 
statesman. (Tac. Ann. vi. 51; Veil. Pat. iv. 97.) 
it was known that he had a desire to see the com¬ 
monwealth restored, and the people cherished the 
hope that be would live to give them back their 
ancient liberties. (Suet. Claud. 1; Tac. Ann. i. 33.) 
He wrote a letter to his brother, in wliich ho 
broached the notion of comjielliiig Augustus to re¬ 
sign the empire; and this letter was betrayed by 
Tiberius to Augustus (Suet. 775.50.) Hut notwith¬ 
standing this indication that the affection of Tibe¬ 
rius was either a hollow pretence, or yielded to 
bis sense of duty to Augustus, the brothers main¬ 
tained during their lives an appearance, at least, 
of fraternal tenderness, which, according to Vale¬ 
rius Maximus (v. 5. § 3), had only one fiarallel— 
the friendship of Castor and Pollux! In the do¬ 
mestic relations of life, the conduct of Drusus was 
exemplary. He married the beautiful and illus- 
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triotis Antonia, n (laughter—and, according to the 
preponderance of authority [Antonia, No. 5], the 
ymiwjfr daughter—of M. Antonins the triumvir by 
OcUivia, the sister of Augustus. Their mutual 
attachment was unusually great, and the unsulli<‘d 
fidelity of Drusus to the marriage-bed beemne a 
theme of popular admiration and applause in a 
profligate age. It is finely referred to by Redo 
Albinovanus in his beautiful poem upon the death 
of Drusus: 

Tu concessus amor, tu solus et ultimus illi, 

Tu requies fesso gnita laboris eras. 

He must have been young when he married; for, 
though he died at the age of thirty, he had several 
children who di«id before him, besides the three, 
(lermanicus, Livia, and Claudius, who survived 
their father. 

He began public life early. In H. c. 1.9, he olr 
tained permission, by a decree of the senate, to fill 
nil magistraci<^s five years befoi'e the regular time. 
(Dion ("iiss. liv. 10.) In the beginning of n. o. 
lb’, we find him ]»residing with his brother at a 
gladiatorial show; and wlnui Augustus, upon his 
departure for (laul, took 'rilx'vius, who was then 
prac'tor, along with him, Drusus was left in the city 
to discharge*, in bis brother’s place, the important 
duties of that olHciN (Dion (’ass. liv. 19.) In 
the following ye.ir he was made quaestor, and sent 
against the llhaetians, who were accused of having 
committed de]>redations upon Roman travellers and 
alli(‘s of the Romans. 'I'he mountainous parts of 
the country were inhabited by banditti, who levied 
contributions from the peaceful cultivators of the 
plains, and jiluiidered all who did not imrehase 
freed<»m from attack by s})ecial agreement. Rverv 
chance male w'bo fell into their hands was mur¬ 
dered. Drusus attacked and routed them near the 
Tridenline Alp.s, as they were about to make a 
foray into Italy. Jlis victory was not decisive, 
but he obtained jiraetorian honours ns bis reward. 
The Rhaetians, after being repulsed from Italy, 
continued to infest the frontier of Gaul. Tiberius 
was then despatched to join Dnisus, and the bro¬ 
thers jointly defeated some of the tribes of the 
Jlhueti and Vindelici, while others submitted with¬ 
out resistonce. A tribute was imposed upon the 
country. 'J’lie greater })art of the ])opulation was 
carried off, while enough were left to till the soil 
without being able to rebel. (Dion Cass. liv. 2‘J ; 
Strab. iv. fin. ; Florus, iv. 12.) These exploits of 
the young 8te]»-sons of Aiurustus are the theme of 
a spirited ode of Horace. [Vann. iv. 4, ib. 14.) 

On the retun) of Augustus to Romo from Gaul, 
in «. c. 18, Diusus was sent into that province, 
which had been driven into revolt by the exaction 
of the Roman govenior, Inciniu.s, who, in order to 
incr(*ase the amount of the monthly tribute, had 
divided the year into fourteen months. Drusus 
made a new assessment of prop»‘rty for the purpose 
of tiixatioii, and in B. c. 1*2 iiuellcd the tumults 
which had been occasioned by his financial mea¬ 
sures. (Liv. A’/aV. cxxxvi. cxxxvii.) The Sicambri 
and their allies, under pretence of attending an 
annual festival held at Lyons at the altar of Au¬ 
gustus, had fomented the disaffection of the Gallic 
chieftains. In the tumults which ensued, their 
troops had crossed the Rhine. Drusus now drove 
them back into the Batavian island, and pursued 
them in their own territory, laying waste the 
greater part of their country. He then followed 
the course of the Rhine, sailed to the ocean, sub- 
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dticd the Frisians, laid upon them a moderate tri¬ 
bute of beeves-hides, juid passed by shallows into the 
territory of the Chauci, where his vessels grounded 
upon the ebbing of the tide. From this dungcu* he 
was rescued by the friendly assistance of the J'>i- 
sians. Winter now approached. He returned to 
Rome, and in b. c. 11 was made pnietor urbanus. 

Drusus was the first Roman general who pciie- 
tnited to the German ocean. It is probablt* tluit 
he united the military design of reconnoitering the 
coast with the spirit of adventure and scientific 
discovery. (Tac. Germ. 34.) From the migratory 
character of the tribes he subdiied, it is not easy 
to iix their locality with precision; and the diffi¬ 
culty of geographical exactness is increased by the 
altei-ations which time and the elements have made 
in the liice of the country. Mannert and others 
identify the Dollart with tlu* place where the fleet 
of Drusus went aslmre; but the Dollart first as¬ 
sumed its present form in a.ii. 1277; and Wilhelm 
{FfUzYuj!'. tier Scru Claudius Drusus tin Nordlichen 
TeutsclJand.) makes the Jahde, westwai'd of the 
mouth of the Weser, the scene of this misiiclveii- 
ture. JL is by no means certain by what course 
Drusus reached tile occ'an, although it is the gene¬ 
ral ((pinion that he had alread}’^ constructed a camil 
uniting the eastern arm of the Rhine with the 
Yssid, and so hud opened himself a way by the 
Zuyd(‘rsee. 'I'lii.s opinion is confirmed by :i pas¬ 
sage in Tacitus {Ann. ii. }{), where Germanicus, 
upon entering the Fossil Drusiana, prays for the 
protection of his father, who bad gone tlu; same 
way before him, and then sails by the Znydersee 
(Lacus Flevus) to the ocean, uji to the mouth of 
tlie Fms (Amisia). To this expedition of Dnisus 
may* perhaps be ref(*n-(‘d the luival battle in the 
Fins mentioned by Strabo (vii. in wliich the 

HriKiteri wore defeated, and the subjugation of 
the islands on the coast, csyiecially Byrchainis 
(Borkiim). (Strab. vii. 34; Rlin. II. N. iv. 13.) 
Ferdinand Wacbter (Ersch und Gruber’s Ency- 
clojdidiey $. v. l>riisus) thinks, tluit the canal 
of Drusus must have been too great *a work to 
be completed at so early a period, and that Dru¬ 
sus could not liave had time to run up the Ems. 
He supposes, that Drusus sjiiled to the ocean 
by one of the natural channels of the river, and 
that the inconvenience he experienced and the 
geogi-aphical knowledge he gained led him to avail 
liimself of the capabilities afforded by the Lacus 
Flevus for a safer junction witli the ocean; that 
his works on the Rhine wore jirohahly begun in 
this c.nmpaign, and were not finished until some 
years afierwards. The precise nature of those 
works cannot now be detenuiued. They ap])ear 
to have consisted not only of a canal (/oAsa), but 
of a dy^ke or mound (a/yjr/cr, moles) across the Rhine. 
Suetonius seems to use even the word fossae in 
the sense of a mound, not a canal. “ Trans Tiberim 
fossas novi et immensi operis effccit, quae nunc 
adliuc Driisinae vocantur.” {Claud, i.) Tiicitus 
{Ann. xiii. 53) siiys, that Paullinus Pompeius, in 
A. D. 58, completed the ayt/er coercendo Rheno 
which had been begun by Drusus sixty-three years 
I before; and afterwards relates that Civilis, by de¬ 
stroying the moles formed by Drusus, allowed the 
waters of the Rhine to nish down and inundate the 
side of Gaul, (//iis/.v. 1.9.) The most probable opi¬ 
nion seems to be, that Drusus dug a canal from the 
Rhine near Amheim to the Y ssel, near Doesberg 
(which bears a trace of his name), and that he also 
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widened the bed of the narrow outlet which at 
that time connected the Lacus Fleviis with the 
ocean. These were his fossae. With regard to 
liis ag<fer or tnoles^ it is supposed that he partly 
dammed up the south-western arm of the Rhine 
(the Vahalis or Waal), in order to allow more 
water to flow into the north-eastern arm, upon 
which his canal was situated. But this hypothesis 
as to the situation of the dyke is very doubtful. 
Some modem authors hold that the Yssel ran into 
the Rhine, and did not run into the Zuydersee, 
and that the chief work of Drusus consisted in 
connecting the Yssel with a river that ran from 
Zutphen into the Zuydersee. 

He did not tarry long at Rome. On the com¬ 
mencement of spring he returned to Germany, 
subdued the Usipetes, built a bridge over the ! 
Lippe, invaded the country of the Sicambri, and 
passed on through the territory of the Chenisci as 
far as the Visurgis (Weser). This he was able to 
cflFect from meeting with no opposition from the 
Sicambri, who were engaged with all their forces 
in lighting against the Chatti. He would have 
gone on to cross the W(^ser had he not been deterred 
(such were the ostensible reasons) by scarcity of 
provisions, the approach of winter, and the evil 
omen of a swarm of bees which settled upon the 
lances in front of the tent of the praefectus castree 
ruin. (Jul. Obsequens, i. 1,‘J2.) Ptolemy (ii. Jl) 
mentions the rpiiraia Apovaov, which, to judge 
from the longitude and latitude he assigns to 
them (viz. long. 33°. 45'. lat. 52°. 45'.), were 
probably erected on the sj)ot where the army 
reached the Weser. No doubt Drusus found it 
prudent to retreat. In retiring, he was often in 
danger from the stratagems of the enemy, and 
once was nearly shut up in a dangerous pass near 
Arbalo, and narrowly escaped perishing with his 
whole array. But the careless bravery of the 
(icnnans saved him. His enemies had already by 
anticipation divided the spoil. The (’henisci chose 
the horses, the Suevi the gold and silver, and the 
Sicambri the prisoners. Thinking that the Romans 
were as good as taken, after immolating twenty 
Roman centurions as a preparatory sacriiicc, they 
rushed on without order, and were repulsed. It 
was now they, and their horses, and sheep, and 
neck-chains (j!o?y/?«'.s), that were sold by Drasus. 
Henceforward they confined themselves to distant 
attacks. (Dion Cass. liv. 20 ; Floras, iv. 12; Plin, 
JJ.N. xi. 13.) Drusus had breathing time to build 
two cjistlcs, one at the confluence of the Luppia and 
the Ali.so, and the other near the country of the 
Chatti on the Rhine. The latt(;r is probably the 
modern Cassel over against Mayence, The fonner 
is thought by some who identify the Aliso with 
the Aim, to bo the modern ]'3sen Neubaus in 
the district of Paderborn; by others, who iden¬ 
tify the Aliso with the Lise, to be Lisbom 
near Lippstadt in the district of Munster. Drusus 
now returned to Rome with the reputation 
of having conquered several tribes beyond the 
Rhine (Liv. 7i;n/. cxxxviii.), and received as his 
rew'ard a vote of the senate granting him an ova¬ 
tion with the insignia of a triumph, and decreeing 
that at the end of his praetorship he should have 
proconsular authority. But Augustus would not 
allow him to hear the title of imperator, which had 
been conferred upon him by the army in the field. 

In the next year, b. c. 10, Drusus was again at 
his post. The Chatti left the territory which had 
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been assigned to them by the Romans. After 
having long refused to become allies of the Sicam- 
bri, they now consented to join that powerful peo¬ 
ple ; but their united forces were not a match for 
Drusus. Some of the Chatti he subdued; others 
he could do no more than harass and annoy. Ho 
attacked the Nervii, who were headed by Senectius 
and Anectius (Liv. Epit. cxxxix); and it was pro¬ 
bably in this campaign that he built a castle upon 
the Taunus. (Tac. Jnn. i. 56.) He then returned 
to Rome with Augustus and Tiberius, who had 
been in Lugdunensian Gaul, watching the result of 
the war in (Jermany, and upon his arrival he was 
elected to the consulship, which was to commence 
on the Kalends of January, b. c. 9. Drusus could 
not re.st in peace at Rome. To worry and subju¬ 
gate the Gcrmjins appeared to be the main object 
of his lif(!. Without waiting for the actual com¬ 
mencement of his consulship (Pedo Albin. 1. 139) 
he returned to the scene of battle, undeterred by 
evil forebodings, of which there was no lack. 
There had been horrible stonns and inundations in 
the winter months, and the lightning had struck 
three temjdes at Rome. (lb. 1. 401; Dion C.ass. 
Iv.) He attjicked the Chatti, w'on a hard-fought 
battle, jxmetrated to tlie countr}’^ of the JSuevi, 
gjive the Mnreomanni (who were a portion of the 
Suevi) a signal defeat, and w'ith the arms taken as 
spoil erected a mound as a trojiby. It was now 
perhaps that he gave the Buevi V annius as their 
king. (Tac. xii. 29.) He then turned liis 
forces against the Chorusci, crossed the Weser (?), 
and carrii^d all before him to the Elbe. (Mcssalla 
Corvin. rfe Aug. Erog. 39 ; Ib'd. Albin. 1. 17,113; 
Aur, Viet. Epit. i.; Orosius, iv. 21.) The course 
that Drusus took on his way to the Elbe cannot 
be determined. Floras (iv. 12) speaks of liis mak¬ 
ing roads through {jnUef eit) the Hercynian forest, 
and Wilhelm {FcUlzUgc., &c. p. 50) thinks that he 
advanced through Thuringia. Drusus endeavoured 
in vain to cross the Elbe. (Dion Cass. iv. inii.; 
Eutrop. iv. 12.) A miraculous event occurred: 
a woman of dimensions gn'uter than human ap¬ 
peared to him, and said to him, in tb(‘ Latin 
tongue, “Whither goost thou, insatiable Drusus? 
The P'ates forbid thee to adviince. Away! 'J'he 
end of thy deeds and thy life is nigh.” Dion 
Cassius cannot help believing the fact of the appa¬ 
rition, seeing that the prophetic warning was so 
soon fullilled! 'I'lius d(‘terred by the guardian 
(leuius of the land, Drusus hastened back to the 
Rhine, after erecting trophies on the banks of the 
Elbe. Suetonius ((//(««/. 1) varies from Dion Cas¬ 
sius in the particulars of tliis legend, and some of 
the moderns endc^jivoiir to explain it by referring 
the denunciation to a (Jennan prophetess or Wain. 
On his retreat, wolves howled round the camp, 
two strange youtljs aj)j»earcd on horseback among 
the intrenchments, the screams of women were 
heard, and the stars raced about in the sky. (Ped. 
Albin. 1. 405.) Buch were the superstitious fears 
which oppressed the minds of the Romans, who 
would rather flatter themselves that they were 
submitting to supernatural forces than avoiding tho 
human might of dangerous enemies. Between the 
Elbe and the Bala (probably the Thuringian Baal), 
death overtook Drusus. According to the Epitomi- 
ser of Livy (c.y 1.) (whose last books contained a full 
account of these transactions), the horse of Drusus 
fell upon his leg, and Drusus died of the fracture 
on the thirtieth day after the accident. Of the 
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nnraeToiis writers who mention the death of Dni- 
BII8, no one besides alludes to the broken leg. 
Suetonius, whose history is a rich receptacle of 
sciandal, mentions the incredible report that Dru- 
Bus was poisoned by Augustus, after having dis¬ 
obeyed an order of the emperor for his recall. It 
is indeed probable enough that the emperor thought 
he. had advanced far enough, and that it would be 
unwise to exasperate into hostility the inoffensive 
tribes beyond the Elbe. Tiberius, Augustus, and 
liivia were in Pavia (Ticinum) when the tidings 
of the diuigerous illness of Drusus reached them. 
Tiberius with extraordinary speed crossed the 
Alps, performing a jo\irney of ‘200 Roman miles 
through a difficult and dangerous country, without 
stopping day or night, and arrived in time to close, 
the eyes of his brother. (Plin. IT. N. xii. 20; 
Val. Max. v. 5 ; Ped. Albin. 1. 09; Sencc. Consof. 
ad J*tAyh. 34.) Drusus, though at the point of 
d(!atli, had yet presence of mind enough to com- 
ninnd, that Tiberius should be received with all 
the distinction due to a consular and an iniperator. 

Th(‘ summer camp where 1 )rusu8 died was called 
Scelcrata, the Aecnrsod. 'J'lu! corj)He was airried 
in a marching military procession to the winter- 
quarters of the army at ATogimtincum (Mayence) 
• upon the Rhine, I'ilierius walking all the way as 
chief mourner. Tlie troops wislnul the fuiienil to 
be celebrated there, but I'ibcrius brought the body 
to Italy. It was burnt in the field of Mars, and 
the ashes dc*po.sited in tin; tomb of Augustus, who 
composed the verses that were inscribed upon his 
scpulehnil monument, and wrote in prose a memo¬ 
rial of liis life. In a funeral oration held by Au¬ 
gustus in the Flaminian Circus, he exclaimed, “ I 
pray the gods to make my a(lo}>ted sous ('aius and 
Lucius like Drusus, and to vouchssife to me as 
honourable a death as lii.s.” 

Among the honours ])aid to Drusus the cogno¬ 
men dermaniciis vk'as decreed to him and his pos- 
t<'rity. A marble ureh with trojdiies Avas erect<‘d 
to his memory on the Appian W'ay, and the re- 
prosentJition of this arch nuiy be seen upon ex¬ 
tant coins, ns for example, in the coin annexed, 



had a cenotaph on tlie Rhine, an altar near the 
Lippe ('I’ac. Ann. ii. 7), and Eusebius [iUmmktm 
ad A. n. -13) speaks of a Drusus, the nephew of the 
emperor Claudius, who had a moMiiment at May¬ 
ence ; but here Drusus St'uior seems to be meant, 
and tht'rt* is probably a confusion betwei'ii the son 
and the father of (lermanicus. It is to the latter 
that the anli(iuaries of Alayence refer the Ek'lu‘1- 
stein and the J)nisilocli. Resides tin* coins of 
Drusus, several avwient signet-rings with his effigy 
liave been preserved (Lippert, Ihidylinihfk^ i. No. 
()1{)-12, ii. No.‘241 and No, *25.)); and among 
the brt)nze8 found at Herculaneum there is one 
which is supposed to contain a full-length likeness 
of Drusus. 

In the preceding namitivc the dates have been 
collected from Dion Cassius and the EpitoiniHcr of 
Livy. In assigning the precise date of events not 
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mentioned by those writere, it is often necessary 
to have recourse to uncertain conjecture. 

The misery that Drusus must have occasioned 
among the German tribes was undoubtedly <!xc<*s- 
sive. Some antiquaries have imagined that the 
German imprecation “ Das dich der Drus hole ” 
may be traced to the traditional dread of this ter¬ 
rible conqueror. The country was widely devas¬ 
tated, and immense multitudes were aimed away 
from their homes and transplanted to the Gallic 
bank of the Rhine. Such was the horror occa¬ 
sioned by the advance of the Romans, that the 
German women often dashed their babes against 
the gi-ound, and then flung their manglc.d bodies 
in the faces of the soldiers. (Oros. vi. 21.) 
Drusus himself possessed great animal courage. 
In battle he endeavoured to engage in personal 
combat with the chieftains of the enemy, in order 
to earn the glory of the spolia opima. He had no 
contemptible foe to contend against, and though 
he did not escape unscathed—though, as Varus 
soon had occasion to feci, the Germanic spirit was 
not quelled—he certainly accomplished an impor¬ 
tant work in subjugating the tribes between the 
Rhine and the Weser, and erecting fortresses to 
preserve his conquests. According to Florus, he 
erected upwards of fifty fortressc^s along the banks 
of the Rhine, lAesides building two bridges acros.H 
that river, and establishing giirrisons and guard a 
on the Meuse, the Weser, and the Elbe. He im¬ 
pressed the Germans not less by the opinion of his 
intellect and character than by the terror of his 
arms. Tlu'y who resisted liad to dread his un¬ 
flinching firmness and severity, but they who sul)- 
mitted might n'ly on his good faith. He did not, 
like his successor Varus, rouse and inflame op]iosl- 
tioii l»y tyrannous insolencii or wanton cruelty to 
the c()ii(ju(*red. Whether, educated as he was in 
scenes of bloodslnul, ho would have fulfilled the 
expectations of the people, had he lived to attain 
the empire, it is impossible to pronounce. He was 
undoubtedl}", in his kind, one of the great nu'n of his 
da}'. To require that a Homan general, in the heat 
of conquest, should shew mercy to p(M)])le wlio, ac¬ 
cording to Roman idi'as, were ferocious and danger¬ 
ous barb:irians, or should ]>ause to balanci* the cost 
against tin; glory of success, would be to ask more 
than could la* expt;cted of any ordinary mortal iu 
a similar position. It is not fair to view the cha¬ 
racters of oik; age by the light of another; for he 
who has lived, says Schiller, so as to satisfy the 
best of his own time, has lived for all times. 

(Rayle, Dirt. s. t\; Ford. Wachter, in Ersch nnd 
Gruber's Ehryelitjuidii’., s. i\; Wilhelm, die Fetd- 
zuffr. des Nero (-/audius Drusus in deni Nordl. 
Jh’utscliland. Halle, IH2().) 

12. Tiukrius Nkro Caksar, the emiieror 
Tiberius. [Tiukrius.] 

13. Gkrmanicus Caksar. [Gkrmanicus.] 

14. Livia. [Livia ] 

15. Ti. ('laudius Drusus Caksar, the em¬ 
peror Claudius. [Claudius, p. 775, b.] 

l(i. DrususCaesar, commonly called by modem 
writers Drusus .lunior, to distinguish liiiii from lii.s 
uncle Dinsus, the brother of Tiberius (No. 11), 
was the son of the emperor Tiberius by bis first 
wife, Vipsania, avIio was the daughter of Agrippa 
by Pomponia, the daughter of Atticus. 'I'lnis, his 
great-grandfather was only a Roman knight, and 
his descent on the mother's side was by no means 
BO splendid as that of his cousin Gcnnunicus, who 
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was a grandson of the triumvir Antony and 
great-nephew of Augustus. He married Livia, 
the sister of Germanicus, after the death of her 
first husband, Caius Caesar, the son of Augustus 
and Scriboiiia; but his wife was neither so 
popular nor so prolific as Agrippina, tlie wife 
of Germanicus. However, she bore him three 
children—two sons, who were twins, and a daugh¬ 
ter. Of the twins, one died shortly after his 
father, and the other, Tiberius, was murdered by 
the emperor Caligula. 1'hc daughter, .Julia, was 
first married to Nero, son of Germanicus, and, 
after his death, she carried the noble blood of the 
Drusi into the equestrian family of the Rnbellii, 
by uniting herself with C. Rubellius Blandus. 
(Tac. J/m. vi. 27; Juv. Sal. viii. 40.) As 
long as (Jermanicus lived, the court was divided 
between th<? parties of Germanicus and Drusus, 
and Tiberius artfully held the balance of favour 
even between them, taking care not to declare 
which should be his successor. Notwithstanding 
so many circumstances which were likely to pro¬ 
duce alienation and jealousj^ it is one of tlic best 
traits in th(^ character nf Drusus, that he always 
preserved a cordial friendship for Germanicus, and, 
upon his death, was kind to his children. (Tac. A?m. 
ii. -lii, iv. 4.) When Piso, relying on the ordinary 
basc'nesH of human nature, aft(!r the death of (jier- 
ni.-inicus, endeavoured to secure the protection of 
Drusus, Drusus replied to his overtures with a stu- 
di(^d ambiguit}', which appeared to be a lesson of 
tin' emperor's craft, for his own disposition was na¬ 
turally fmnk and unguarded. (yIw«. iii. 8.) Though 
he had not the dissimulation of Tiberius, he was 
ii(‘arly his equal in impurity and in cnudty. He 
delighted in slaughter, and such was his ferocity, 
that the sharpest sword-bladt‘s took from him the 
name of Drusine blades. (Dion Cass. Ivii. 13.) He 
was not only a drunkard himself, but he forced his 
guests to drink to excess, l^iutarch relates how a 
physician was tnnitod, who was detected in an 
attempt to keep himself sober by taking bitter- 
almonds as an antidote to the efFects of wine. 
{Si/mpns. i. (i.) Tiberius behaved harshly to his 
son, and often n})braided him, both in public and 
private, fur his debaiiclmries, mingling threats of 
disinheritance with his upbruidings. 

In A. D. 10 be wjis quaestor. After tin; death 
of Augustus, A. n. 14, (in whose praise he read a 
fnnenil oration before tlie rostra,) In; was sent into 
Pannonia to (jiiell the imitiiiy of the legions. This 
task he perfornnul with address, and with the 
vigour of innate nobility. He ordered the execu¬ 
tion of the leaders, and the sn])er8titious fears pro¬ 
duced in the minds of the soldiers hj’ an opportune 
eclipse; of tin; moon aided his efforts. (Tac. Ann. i. 
21-30.) After his r<*turn to Rome, he was made 
consul in a. i). 1.5, and, at the gladiatorial games 
which he gave in conjunction with Germanicus 
(his brother by adoj)tion), he made himself so 
remarkable by his sanguinary taste for vulgJir blood, 
as even to offend the squeainishness of Roman 
spi^ctators. {Ann. i. 76.) He degraded the dignity 
of his office by his excesses, and by his fondness 
for players, whom he encouraged in their factious 
riots, in opposition to his father’s laws. In one of 
his ordinary ebullitions of passion, he pummelled a 
Homan knight, and, from tliis exhibition of his 
pugilistic propensities, obtained the nickname of 
Castor. (Dion Ciiss. Ivii. 14.) In the following year 
Tiberius sent him to lllyricum, not only to teach him 
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the art of war, and to make him popular with the 
soldiery, but to remove him from the dissipations 
of the city. It is not easy to determine the exact 
scene of his operations, but he succeeded in foment¬ 
ing dissension among the Germanic tribes, and 
destroj'ed the power of Maroboduus. For these 
successes an ovation was decreed to him by the 
senate. In the year A. d. 21, he was consul a 
second time, and the emperor was his colleague. 
In A. D. 22, he was promoted to the still higher 
dignity of the “ tribunicia potestas,” a title devised 
by Augustus to avoid the obloquy attending the 
name of king or dictator. By this title 8ubse<iueiit 
emperors counted the years of their reign upon 
their coins. It rendered the power of intercession 
and the sacrosanct character of tribunus plebis 
compatible with patrician birth. To confer it upon 
Drusus was clearly to point him out as the in¬ 
tended successor to the empire. (Ame. iii. .56.) 

On one occasion Drusus, who regarded Sejaiius 
as a rival, gave way to the impetuosity of his tem¬ 
per, and struck the fiivourite upon the face. The 
ambition of Sejanus had taught him to aspire to 
the empire, and to plot against all who stood in his 
way. The desire of vengeance was now added to 
the stimulus of ambition. He turned to Livia, the 
wife of Drusus, seduced her afiections, persuaded 
tin* adult(;ress to become the murderer of her hus¬ 
band, and promised that he would marry her when 
Drusus was got rid of. Her physician Kudoimis 
was made an svccoinplice in the conspiracy, and a 
poison was administered to Dnisiis by the eunuch 
Jjygdu.s, which tenninated his life by a lingering 
disease, that was supposed at the time to be the 
consequence of inteinpeiance. (Suet. ()2.) 

This occurred in a. d. 23, and was first brought to 
light eight yj’ars afterwards, upon tin; information 
of Apicabi, thi; wife of Sejanus, siipporb'd by the 
confessions, elicited by torture, of Jiudenius and 
Lygdus. (Ann. iv. 3, 6, J1.) 

The fuiK'ral of Drusus was celebrated with the 
greatest (‘Xternal honours, but the people were 
pleased at heart to see the chance of succession 
revert to the house of (ieniiiuiicus. 'J'iberiiis bore 
the death of his only son with a cool equanimity 
which indicated a want of n.itural alfection. 

The annexed coin contains on the obverse the 
hrtid of Drusus, Avitli Duvsvs Caesak Tj, Aug. 
F. Divj Aiui. N., and on the reverse I’ontif*. 
Tkiuvn. Putkst. Iter. 


17. Nero. [Nero.] 

18. Drusus, a son of Germanicus and Agrippinti, 
In A. D. 23, he assumed the togji virilis, and the 
senate went through the form of allowing him to 
be a candidate for the quaestorship five years be¬ 
fore the legal age. (Tac. Ann. iv. 4.) Afterwards, 
as we learn from Suetonius (CaUyula, 12), he was 
made augur. He was a youth of an uuamiable 
disposition, in which cunning and ferocity weie 
mingled. His elder brother Nero was higher ia 
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tlie favour of Agrippina, and stood botvircen Inm 
and the hope of succession to the empire. This 
})roclnced a deep hatnid of Nero in the envious 
and ambitious mind of Dnisus. Sejanus, too, was 
anxious to succeed Tiberius, and sought to remove 
out of the way all who from their parentage would 
be likely to oppose bis schemes. Though he al¬ 
ready meditated the destniction of Drusus, he first 
chose to take advantage of his estrangement from 
Nero, and engaged him in the plrjts against his 
elder brother, which ended in the banishment and 
death of that wretched prince, (yinn. iv. 6(b) 
Tiberius had witnessed with displeasure the marks 
of public favour which were exhibited towards 
Nero and Dnisus as members of the house of (*er- 
manicus, and gladly forwarded the plans that were 
contrived for their destruction. He ditclared in 
the senate his disapprobation of tlie public prayers 
which had been ofi'erod for tludr health, and this 
indication was enough to encourage accusers. 
Aemilia L«‘pida, the wife of Drusus, a woman of the 
most abandoned character, made frc<pK‘nt charges 
against him. (A//n. vi. 40.) The words which he 
spoke, when heated with wine or rousinl to anger, 
were reported to the palace, and represented by 
the emperor to the siunite, in A. i>. 30, in a docu- 
nnuit which contained every cliargc that could he 
collected, heigl'teiied by invective. Drusus, like 
his elder hrotluT, was condemned to death as an 
enemy of the state; hut Tiberius k«*pt him for 
sonn? years iinju’isoiu'd in a small chamber in the 
lowest part of the p.alace, intending to put him 
forward as a loader of tlu‘ people, in case any at¬ 
tempt to seize the supreme command should he 
made by Sejanus. Finding, howevi'r, that a belief 
jirevailed that he Avas likely to he reconciled to 
Agrippina and her son, w-itli his usual We of 
baffling expectations, and veiling his intentions in 
impenotrahl(^ obscurity, lie gav(‘ or<h*rs, in a. d. 33, 
that Drusus should he starved to death. Drusus 
lived for nine days after this cruel sentence, having 
]»rolonged his misenihh! existence by devouring the 
tow with which his mattress was stuffed. (Suet. 
7VA /i4 ; 7’ac. yl««. vi. 23 ) 

An exact account had h(*en kept by Actius, a 
centurion, and Didymus, a freodman, of all that 
occurred in his dungeon during his long incarcera¬ 
tion. In this journal wen; set down tlie names of 
the slavi's who had beaten or territiiMl him when 
he attempted to leave his chamber, the Kivage n'- 
hukes luliniiiistered to liim by the ciuiturion, his 
secret murmurs, and the ivords he uttered wdien 
perishing with hunger. Tiberius, after his death, 
went to the senate, inveighed against tlur shameful 
jirotligai'v of his life, his desire to destroy his rela¬ 
tives, and his disaffection to the state; and pro¬ 
ceeded, in proof of these charges, to order the 
journal of liis sayings and doings to he read. This 
was too much, even for the Roman senate, degraded 
as it was. The senators were struck Avith asto¬ 
nishment and alarm at the contemptuous indecency 
of such an exposure by a tyrant formerly so dark, 
and deep, and AA-^ary in the concealment of his 
crimes; and they internipted the horrid recital, 
under the pretence of uttering exclamations of de¬ 
testation at the misconduct of Drusus. (Jww. Ad. 24.) 

In A. I). ,31, a pretender had appeared among 
tlie Cj'clades and in Greece, whose followers gave 
out that he Avas Drusus, the son of Gcrmanicus, 
escaped from prison, and that he was proceeding 
to join the armies of his father, and to invade 
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Egypt and Syria. This affair might have had 
serious consequences, had it not been for the acti¬ 
vity of Poppaens Sabinus, who, after a sharp pur¬ 
suit, caught the false Drusus at Nicopolis, and 
extracted from him a confession that he was a son 
of M. Silanns. (Ann. v. 10; Dion Cass. Iviii. 7.) 

19. Caius Caksar Caligula, the emperor 
Caligula. [Calioul.\, p. 563, b.] 

20. Agrippina, f Agrippina, p. 81, a.] 

21. Drusilla. [Drusill.4, No. 2.] 

22. Julia Livilla. [Julia.] 

23. Drusus, one of the two children of the 
emperor Claudius by his wife Urgulanilla. He 
died at Pompeii before attaining puberty, in a. i). 
20, being choked by a pear which, in play, he had 
been throwing up and catching in his mouth. This 
occurred but a few days after he had been engaged 
to marry a daughter of Sejanus, and yet there 
were people who reported that he had been frau¬ 
dulently put to death by Sejanus. (Suet. Claudius^ 
27; Tac. Ann. iii. 2.9.) 

24. Claudia. [Claudia, No, 15, p. 762, b.] 

2.». Drusilla. I Drusilla, No. 3.] 

26. Dkcim us Drusits. In Dig. 1. tit. 13. § 2, 

the following jjassage is quoted from TIlj»ian :— 
/i-’r qiiaestorihus qvidain ttolelmni provinrifin surtiri 
ra' S(>n<thi!t-('<msHUo., quod factum cut Dccitno JJrifso 
ci J*t)rcina (hnmiiftus. It has been conmionly stqi- 
posed that Ulpian here refers to a ffenenU decree 
of tli(< senate, made in the consulship he names, 
and directing the mode of allotting provinces to 
quaestors in general. We rather believe him to 
moan that it was usual for the semate, from time to 
time, to make spiRiial decreets rchiting to the allot¬ 
ment of provinces to yiarticiilar quaestors, and that 
lie intends to give the date of an early instance in 
Avhieli thhi teas aone,. ((%)inp. Cic. Philipp, ii. 20.) 
Had the former meaning boon intended, IFlpian 
would probably have said e,r eo Senafus-eonstt/lo., quod 
factum, cst. It is uncertain who Decimus Drusus 
was, and wlien he was consul. 'J'lie brothers 
Kriegel, in the Ijt'ipzig edition of the Corpvs Juns^ 
erroneously refiir his consulship to a. u. u. 74r> 
(u. .0), when Nero Claudius Drusus (the brother 

of the emperor 'J'iherius) and Crispinus were eon- 
snls. Pighius (Annul, ad A. U. (\ 677) })roposes 
the unauthorized reading 1). Uruto ct Acmilio for 
/>. Driiso ct /*orcway and in this conjecture is fol¬ 
lowed by Ilach. (Ilvit. Jur. Horn. p. 208, cd. 6ta.) 
Ant. Augustinus (f/e Norn. Prop. Pandect, in Otto's 
Thesaurus., i. p. 258) thinks the consulship must 
luiA'e occurred in the time of the emperors, but it 
is certain that provinces Avere assigned to quaestors, 
e.r S. C., during the rc'piihlie. 'J'he most probable 
opinion is that of Zepornick (Ad. Sieeamam de Ju- 
tlieio (Vntitmrirali. p. 100, n.), who holds that 1). 
Drusus Avas consul sulfectus AAUth Lepidus Porciita 
in II. c. 137, after the forced abdication of Hiistilius 
Mnrciiius. 

27. C. Drusus. Suetonius (August. .91) gives 
a miraculous anecdote of the infancy of Augustus, 
fur Avhich he cites an extant work of C. Drusus,— 
Ui seriptum nprul C. Drusum eoctat. Of thisAvriter 
nothing is known, hut it is not unlikely that he 
was connected Avith the imperial family. [.I.T.G.] 

DRY'ADKS. [Nymimiak.] 

DRYAS (Apuas), a son of Ares, and brother 
of Tereus, Avas one of the Calydoiiiaii hunters. 
He AA'as murdered by his oaaui brother, who had 
received an oracle, that his son Itys should fall by 
the hand of a relative. (Apollod. i. 8. § 2; Hygin, 
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Fnh. 45.) There are five other mythical person- 
autos of this name. (Apollod. ii. 1. § 5; Horn. 
//. vi. IJIO ; Apollod. iii. 5. § 1 ; Horn Jl. i. 2015; 
Hesiod. Scut. Here. 179.) [L. S.J 

DRY MON {Apifiup). There are two persons 
of this name ; the one is mentioned hy 'J'atian (p. 
11^7, ed. Oxford, 1700) and Eiisehiiis {Prarp. 
Kcang. x. p. 495) as an author who lived hi^fore 
the time of Homer. Hut the reading in Tatian is 
uncertain, and we have no clue for any furtlier in¬ 
vestigation about him. The second Drymon is 
ni(;n tinned hy lamblichus among the celehnited 
Pythagoreans. {Dc Vit. Pyth. Ii(i; comp, h’abric. 
liiU. (irtwe. i. p. 29, &c.) [L. S.] 

(ApiJowri)^ a daughter of king 
r)ryo])s, or, according to others, of Eurytus. 
While she tended the Hocks of her father on 
Alonnt Oeta, she Iwcann; the jjlaymate of the 
Hainadryrnh's, wlio taught her to sing hymns to 
the gods and to dance. On one occasion she was 
seen by Apollo, who, in order to gain possession of 
her, metamorphosed himself into a tortoise. The 
nymphs played with tlu^ animal, and Dryope took 
it into her lap. Tin* g(»d then changed himself 
into a serpent, whic,h friglitenecl the nymjdis away, 
60 that he reinaiiK'd alone with Dryope. Soon 
after sIk! married Andracinon, the son «)f Oxylus, 
but she lu'came, by Apollo, the mother of Am- 
phisHUS, who, after lie liad grown np, built the 
town of Oeta, and a temple to Apollo. Once, 
when Dryope was in tlu; temple, the I iamadryades 
ciirriiid her off and coneealed her in a forest, and 
in her stead then; was seen in tin; tem])h‘ a. well 
anrl a. pojdar. Dryope now hecatue a nymph, and 
Ainj)liissus built a temple; to the iijunphs, whieh 
no woman was allowed to approach. (()v. Met. ix. 
325, &c.; Anton. liili. 32; St<*])h. Tiyz. .s. r. 
Afwo'rrj.) Virgil (/lev/, x. 55i) mentions anotli(;r 
personage of this name. fL. .S.] 

DUYOl\S (Aptio^/), a .son of tlie river-god S)>er- 
cheius, by the Danaid Polydora (Anton. liih. .‘52), 
or, aceonling to others, a son of Lycaon (prtdmljly 
a mistake for Apolhi) hy Dili, the daughter of 
Lycaon, wlto concealed her new-born infant in a 
liollow oak tree (SpOv; Scliol. t/d Apollo)!. Pltod. i. 
128,'5; 'J’zelz, od Lycopli. lllO). 'I'he Asinaeans 
in Alessenia worslii])])ed him as their ancestral 
liero, and as a son of Apollo, and celelimted a fes¬ 
tival ill honour of him every otlier yea*. ITis 
heroum tlien; was adorned with a very areliair 
Htatue of the hero. (Pans, iv. 34. § <».) lie luul 
been king of the Dry opes, wlio derived their name 
from him, and were believed to have occupied the 
country from tin; valley of llie Spercheius and 
'J'hermopylai;, as far as Mount Parnassus. (Anton. 
Jjil), 4; lloin. Jlynin. vi. 34.) 

There are two othi'r mythical personages of this 
name. (Horn. IL xx. 4.54 ; Diet. Cret. iv. 7; Virg. 
Ac». X. 34.5.) [L. S.] 

DHY1*ETIS {ApinrriTis or ApvTrens), daughter 
of Dareius, tin; last king of I’ersia, was given in 
marriage to Hephaestion by Alexander, at the 
same time that he himself married her sister, Sta- 
tira, or Barsine. (An'ian, Anab. vii. 4. § 6; Diod. 
xvii. 107.) She was murdered, together with her 
sister, soon after the death of Alexander, by the 
orders of Roxana and with the connivance of Per- 
diccas. (PJut. Alex. c. uJt.) [E. H. B.] 

DU'BIUS AVl'TUS, was praefect of Gaul 
and Lower Germany in the reign of the emperor 
Nero, and the successor of Paulinus in that post. 
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When tlie Frisians had nrcupird and taken in- 
to cultivation a tract of land near the banks of 
the Rhine, Duhius Avitus demanded of them to 
quit it, or to oltUiiii the sanction of the emperor. 
Two ambassadors accordingly went to Rome ; hut, 
although they themselves were honoured and dis¬ 
tinguished by the Roman franchise, the Frisians 
were ordered to leave the country they had occu¬ 
pied, and those who resisted were cut down by 
the Roman cavalry. 'J’he same tract of country 
was then occupied by the Anipsivarii, who had 
been driven out of their own country hy the 
(Hiauci, and implored the Romans to allow them a 
peaceful settlement. Duhius Avitus gave them a 
haughty ausw^'r, hut offered to their Jeader. Boio- 
calns, who was a friend of Komi', a piece of land. 
Boiocaliis declined the oiler, ivhicli he looked upon 
as a bribe to betray Ins countrymen ; and the 
Anipsivarii immediately formed an alliance with 
the Tencliteri and Bructeri to resist tlie Uoiiians 
by force of amis. Duhius Avitus then called in 
the aid of Curtilius Mancia and his army. He 
invaded the territory of the Tencliteri, who were 
so frighteiu;d that they renounced the alliance with 
the Anipsivarii, and their exaniph; Avas followed 
by the Bructeri, whereby the Anipsivarii W'l're 
obliged to yield. (Tac. Au/i. xiii. 54, 5(5; Plin. 
//. }V. xxxiV D5.) IL. S.] 

J)IJ(!AS, MIPlIAl'lTj (MtxailA o Aovkus)^ the 
grandson of anotli<;r Michael Ducas, wlio lived 
during the reign of John P:da(‘ologiis the younger, 
and a descciidaiit of the impenul family of the 
Ducjises, lived before and after the ca])tiire of (’on- 
staiitiiiople by Sultan Mohammed II. in 145,‘>. 
This Alichaol Ducas was a distiiigulshed historian, 
who lu‘ld probabl}' some high ollice under Con¬ 
stantine XI I., the last I'lnpc'ror of Constantinople. 
After the ciiptiire of this city, he Hed to Dorino 
(iateliizzi, jiriuce of IjcsIios, who enqiloyed him in 
various diplomatic functions, wliicli he continiK'd 
to discharge undt'r Domenico (iatehiz/.i, the son 
and successor of Dorino. In 1455 and 145(5, he 
brought the tribute of the ])rinces of Li'sbos and 
J.eimios to Adriaiiojile, and he .also accomjitinied 
liis master Domenico to Constantinople, where he 
was going to j>ay homage to ynltan Alolianniied 11. 
(Jwing to the prudence of Dorino and J)om(;nico, 
and the diplomatie skill of Ducas, tliosi; two 
princes enjoyed a happy dependenci; ; but Dome¬ 
nico having died, his son and successor, Nicholas, 
incurred the hatred of Mohammed, who comim'red 
Lesbos and united it to the Turkisli empiri; in 
14GJ. Ducas survived this event, hut his further 
life i.s not known. The few particulars we know 
of him are obtained from his “History.” This 
work begins witli tlie death of .lolin Palaeologus I., 
and goes down to the capture of Lesbos in 14(52; 
it is divided into forty-five extensive chajiters; the 
first begins with a very short chronicle from Adam 
to John Palaeologus 1., which s(;eiii8 to have b(;en 
prefixed by some monk ; it finishes abruptly with 
sonic d(?tailb of the conquest of Leslios; the end is 
mutilated. Ducas wrote most barbarous Grec'k, 
for he not only made use of an extraordinary num¬ 
ber of Turkish and other foreign words, but he 
introduced gnuumatical forms and peculiarities of 
style which are not Greek at all. He is the most 
difficult among the Byzantine historians, and it 
seems that he was totally unacquainted with the 
classical Greek writers. His defects, however, are 
merely in his language and style. Pie is a most 
4 A 
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faithful historian, grave, iudicions, prudent, and 
impartial, ai\d his account of the causes of the ruin 
of the Greek empire is full of sagacity and wis¬ 
dom. Ducas, Chalcondylas, and 1‘hranza, are 
the chief sources for the last period of the Greek 
empire; hvit Ducas suT\)asse8 both of them hy his 
clear narrative and the logical arrangememt of his 
niatUTs, lie was less learntid than Chalcondylas, 
but, on the other hand, he was without doubt 
thoroughly acfiuainted with the I'lirkiKh language, 
no small a(lvnntag(^ for a man wlio wrote the his¬ 
tory of that time. 'I'lie editio ])rinceps of tlie work 
is ]>y Ihilliaud (IJiillialdiis), “ llistoria Hyzantina 
a .loaning I'alaeologo I. ad Meliemetom II. Ac- 
cessit Clinuiicon hreve (xpu-'t/fd*' aui/rofiov)^ etc. 
VersioiK* liatiiia et Notis ah Ismael Ihillijildo,” 
Paris, ] (i-l.M. fol,, reprinUMl at Venice, 17‘i9, fol. Jt 
ha<? been also edited by Jnmiannel liekker, Bonn, 
Ih.'M, Jivo. Ih kkfT jteniKed the same J^arisian 
codex as IJulIiaiid, hut Ik; was enabled to correct 
many errors by an Italian IMS., being an Italian 
translation of Uiicas. with a eontinuation in the 
fiame language, wliieli was found about twenty 
yi'ars ago hy Lco|)old l{allk<^ in one of the lihrarii'S 
at Veniei'. 'J'liis MS. was hrst puhlislied hy 
Miustodoxi in the l.hlli voluiiu' of the “• Antologia.” 
Jt also forms a valnahle addition to the edition of 
Jh'kker. (Fuhric. Hlhl. dravv. viii. pp. ; 

Hankins, Scrifif. pp. (i ld—(>4 1 ; JIamnier, 

(ii'srlik'litv tics (I'iiiidti. Jivivhes^ vol. ii- ]». (»9, not. b. 
p. 7'J.) |\V. P.| 

DIICE'NMTIS GF/MTMITS. ICkwinits.] 
IHJCF/'I'IUS (AoiWrioy), a chief of Uie Sice- 
linns, or Sieela, the native tribes in the interior of 
Sicily. Me is styled king <if tln^ Sicelians hy Dio¬ 
dorus (\i. 7o), and is said to have been of illus¬ 
trious desi-mit. Afti'i' the expulsion of the family 
of (Jelon from Syracuse (n. i. Dii<-etins sne- 

ci'eded in uniting all the Sicidiaris of tlie interior 
into one nation, and in order to give them a coin- 
inon cmitre founded the city of 1‘alice in the plain 
below Menaeiiimi. (I)iod. xi. }!}}.) lie had previ¬ 
ously made war on the C'alanaeaus, and expelled 
from lliat city the jiew colonists who liad been 
sent there liy Iliero, who thereupon took posses 
sion of Inessa, the name of which they changed to 
Aetna ; lint Diicetiiis siiliseiiuently rediic<*d this 
city also, (Died. xi. 7(i. .‘M.) An attack upon a 
small jilace in the ti'rrilory of Agrigentiini involved 
liiin ill hostilities not only with tlie Agrigeiitiiies, 
hut the Syracusans also, who defeated him in a 
great battle. 'I'he coiiseipn'iice of this was that he 
was desert«‘(l by all his followers, and fearing to 
he heiraye<l into the hands of the enemy, he took 
tlu' daring residution of repairing at once to Syra¬ 
cuse as a suppliant, lyul jilaciiig himstdf at their 
mercy, Tlu‘ Syracusans spared his lilc, hut sent 
Jiim into an Iionourahli' exile at (.'orinth. (Diod. 

xi. 91, 9J.) Here however lie did not remain 
long, hut having assembled a considenible band of 
colonists, returned to Sicily, and foumled the city 
of Calacti* on the north coast of the island. He 
was designing again to assert his supreiuacy over 
all tlie Sicelian tribes when Ids ])rojects were in¬ 
terrupted hv Ids death, about 440, it, r. (Diod. 

xii. n. -J!) ; Wesseling, m/ Ak'.) | K. H. D.] 

DUFLIA or DUl'LLIA GENS, plebeian. 

Tlie plebeian eharacter of tlds gens is attested by 
tlie fact of M. Diiilius being tribune of the plebs 
ill H. c. 471, and further by the statement of Dio¬ 
nysius (x. 5H), who expressly says, that the de- 
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cemvir K. Duilius and two of Ids colleagues were 
plebeians. In Livy (i\'. 3) we indeed read, that 
all the decemvirs had been patricians; bnt this 
must be regarded as a mere hasty assertion which 
Livy puts into the mouth of the tribune Canuleius, 
for Livy himself in another passage (v. Hi) ex¬ 
pressly states, that C. Duilius, the military tribune, 
was a plebeian. The only cognomen that occurs 
in this gens is Long ns. [L. S.] 

DUJ'LIUS. 1. M. Duilius, was tribune of 
the plebs in B. c. 471, in which year tlie tribunes 
were for tlie first time elected in the condtia of the 
tribes. In the year following, AT. Duilius and his 
colleague, C. Siciniis, siiniinoned Appins Ulandiiis 
Sabinus, the consul of tin; yivir previous, before the 
assemldy of the peoph*, for the violent ojiposition 
he made to the agi’ariaii law of Sp. Cassius. | Cl.vu- 
Diiis, Mo. 2.) Twenty-two years later, n, c, 449, 
when the commonalty’ rose against the tyranny of 
the decemvirs, he acted as one of the cliaiiipions of 
his order, and it was on his advice that the plebeians 
migrated from tlie Aventine to the Alons Sacer. 
Wlieii thedecemvirs at length were obliged to resign, 
and the commonalty had returned to tlie Aviuitiiie, 
Al. Duilius and C. Siciiuis were invested with the 
tribuneshipa second tinu*, and Duilius innnediately 
f)ropos(‘d and carried a rogation, that consuls should 
be elected, from wliose sentence an aiipi’ul to the 
people should be left open. He then carried a 
]»lebiscitinn, that whoever should leave the plebs 
vvitlioiit its tribunes, or create any magistrate with¬ 
out leaving an a])peal to the jteople open against 
Ids verdicts, should he scourged and ]mt to death. 
Al - Duilius was a noble and liigh-ndiuli'd clianipion 
of his or(h*r, and acted throughout that turhuleiit 
period with a liigh degree of moderation and 
wisdom. He kept the conimoiialry as well as his 
more vehement colleagues vvithiii jiropiu- lioiinds, 
for after sentence had hi'eii passed on the deceiiivirs, 
and when the tribunes ajipeared to wish to carry 
their revenge still furtlu'r, Duilius declared that 
tlierc had been enough punishment and hostility, 
and that, in the course of that year, In' wumld not 
allow any fri'sli accusation to be brought forward, 
nor any person to be thrown into prison. 'J'his 
declaration at once allayed the fears of ih(‘ patri¬ 
cians. When the trihuiies for the iii'xt year vven‘ 
to be eb'cted, the colleagues of Duilius ai^reed 
among ^lieniscdvcs to continue in olliee for another 
y»*ar; but Duilius, who happened to jireside at the 
election, refused to accept any votes for the re- 
election of his colleagues. They were ohliged to 
submit to the law, and Al. Duilius resigned liis 
oltice and withdrew'. (Liv. ii. 5H, (il, iii. .')2-o4, 
o9, (*4 ; Diod. xi. G8 ; Dionys. xi. 4(>; Uie. de 
Uv VhU. ii. ill.) 

2. K. DuiMi^s, was elected together with two 
otlier plebeians as decemvir for the year n. c. 4o(), 
and as in that year a war broke out with the 
Acquians and Sabines, K. Duilius and four of his 
colleagues were sent to Alonut Algid us against tlie 
Aeqnians. After the abolition of the decernvirate, 
and wlien Bonie of the decemvirs liad been {miiish- 
ed, Duilius escaped from sharing their fate by 
going into voluntary exile, wlieriMipon his projierty, 
like that of the or hers who witlidrevv from Rome, 
was publicly sold liy the quaestors. (Liv. iii. 35. 
41, .53 ; Dionys. x. 53, xi. 23, 4G.) 

3. K. Duilii's, was consul in ii. c. 336, and 
two years later triumvir for the purpose of con¬ 
ducting a colony to Calcs, a town of the Ausonians, 
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against which a war had been carried on during 
his consulship, and which had been reduced the 
year after. (Liv. viii. IG; Diod. xvii. *28, where 
ho is erroneously called Kaiauv OvaXeptos ; Cic, ad 
Fum. ix. 21.) 

4. M. Duilius, was tribune of the plebs in b. c. 
3.^7, in which year he and his colleague,L.Maenius, 
carried a rogation de 7innario funutrc^ and another 
which prevented the irregular proceedings in the 
camps of the soldiers, such as the enactment of a 
law by the soldiers out of Rome, on the projmsal 
of a consul. (Liv. vii. 1 G, ID.) 

5. C. Dnn.ius, perhaps a brother of No. 4, 
was ap])oint(>d, in n. c. 3.V2, by the consuls 
one of' the tj»hi(pirviri mmsarii^ for the Ii(jui<lation 
of debts, and he and his colleague conducted 
tlioir business with such skill and modi-mtion, that 
they gained thi' gratitude of all parth's, (Liv. vii. 
21 .') ' 

G. C. Dmurs, jirohaljly a. grandson of No. 4, 
was consul t'li. Conielitis Asiiia. in n. c, 2G0. 
In fh.at year the coast of Italy wa" repeatedly 
ravagi'd by the Cartliagiuiaiis. against whom the 
Romans could do nothing, as tlicy wtu’e yet with¬ 
out a navy, '(’lie Romans tlicn built their first 
fleet of one humlrod quimtueremes and twenty 
trinines, using for tlit'ir model a Carthai'iniaii 
vessel which li.'id ]i<‘«*n thrown on the coast, of 
Italy. 'J'he sum total of tlic Roni.ui ships is stated 
diil'enMitly, for, according to Orosius (iv. 7;, it 
amounted to 1 .‘5(k and according to Floras (ii. 2) to 
1 til). This fleet is said ha\e been built iu the 
short space of sixty (lays. According to some 
authorities (Zonar. viii. !(l ; Aurel. Viet. «/c I'/c. 
J/hisIr. Ih'i; Oros. /. c.), Duilius ohtaim-d tin* com- 
Ttiand of tills lii'et, wduMeas, acconliiur to Polybius 
(i. 22), it was given to his colle.'igue thi. Cornelius. 
'J'he saiiK^ writer slates, that at first Cn. (.ionielius 
sailed with 17 ships to ]\Ie.ss;ma, hut allowed him¬ 
self to be drawn towards Lifiara, and there fell 
into the liands of the (iarthaginians. (Comp. 
Pulyaen. vi. 1G. .a.) Soon after, when tlie Ro¬ 
man fleet approaclml Sicily, Hannibal, the ad¬ 
miral of the Carthaginians, sailed out against it 
with .Ml shi]is, hut lie, fell in "with the eiuMiiy before 
lie was aware of it, and, after having lost most of 
his ships, he escaped with tlie rest. 'The Romans 
then, on he.-iring of the jiii'.fortime of Cn. Conndiiis, 
sent to Duilius, who commamled the land army, 
and entrusted to him the command <(f tludr fleet. 
According to Zonaras (\iii. 1 1), Duilius, who c<»m- 
niaiided the fleet from the begiuuing, when he per¬ 
ceived the disadvantages under which the cliunsy 
ships of the Romans were lahouring, devised tlie 
W(dl known grappling-irons (Kopa/rey), hv means of 
which the onciiiy’s ships were drawn towards his, 
so that the sea-fight wa.s, as it w<*rc, changed into 
a land-fight, (l^olyb. i. 22, \c.; hVonlin. Stnilvtj. 
ii. 3. 24.) ‘NVlicn Duilius was informed that the 

Carthaginians were raA'aging the coast of Mylc in 
Sicily, he sailed thither with his whole armamenl, 
and soon met the Carthaginians, whose fleet con¬ 
sisted of 120, or, according to Diodorus (xxiii. 2, 
Excerpt. Vatic.), of 200 sail. 'I’lie battle which 
ensued off Myle and near the Liptircan islands, 
ended in a glorious victory of the Itoniaris, whicli 
they mainly owed to their grajipliiig-iron.s. In the 
first attack the (’artha.ginian.s lost 30, and in tlie 
second 50 more ships, and Hannibal est:aped wdth 
difficulty in a little boat. According to Eutrojiius 
and Orosius, the loss of the Carthaginians was not 
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as great as I’olybius states. After the victory was 
completed, Duilius landed in Sicily, relieved tlie 
town of Egesta, which was closely besieged by the 
eiieiny, and took Macella by assault. AuotluT 
town on the const s<*enis likewise to have heeri 
taken by him. (Frontin. Strutqi. iii. 2. § 2.) Here¬ 
upon he visit(‘d tlie several allies of Rome in Sicily, 
and among tlumi also king lliero of Syracuse; liiit 
wlnm he wanted to return home, the Cartliaginians 
endeavoured to prevent liis sailing out of the liai'- 
hour of Syracuse, though w ithoiit success, (h'roiitin, 
Strulnj. i. .5. G.) 

Oil his return to Rome, Duilius ci'lehrated a 
s]>leiidid triumph, for it was the first naval vielorv 
that the Romans had (‘ver gained, ami tlie memory 
of it was jterpi'tmiti'd by a column which ivas 
ere( ted in tin* forum, and adorned with tlie beaks 
of the comju<*re(l .‘•hips (Plin. //. X. xxxiv. .'); Sil. 
Jtal. /'////. vi. \c.; l,)iiiiitil. i. 7. ^ 12), wliile 
Duilius liiiiiself shewed liis grutitiidi* to tliegoilsby 
erecting a tcnipli- to .laniis in tlic forum Olitoriuiii. 
('Fac. Atm. ii. 49 ; comp, a somcwliat dilViuamt 
account iu Servius, ou I'////, L'c.oy/. iii. 29, wlio 
says, that Duilius I'rccUal two cnlmuiiuc nm- 
tniliii'., one in the forum and the other at the 
entrance of tlu> circus.) Tiii' column in the forum 
existed iii tin* tinu* of Pliny and Quintilian, hut 
whether it was the original one has l)<'(‘ii questioned. 
It is giMiendly believeil that the original inscription 
whicli adorned tin* basis of tlu* cohiimi is still ex¬ 
tant. It was dug out of tlie gnuiiid in tin* Kith 
century, in a iiiiitilated eoiiilition, mul it has since 
often been ]>riiiled A\itli attempts at restoration. 
'I’iiere are, however, in that liiscviplion «ouie ortlio- 
graplncal p(*culiaiities, which suggest, that the pre¬ 
sent inscription is a, later re.storation of the origi¬ 
nal one. 'J'his suspii’ioii was e.vpressed by the first, 
editor, P. (Macconiii.s, and has been lejieaLed by 
Nielmlir {Hist. <>/' Jtoiuc., iii. ji. .^>79), who, in a 
later public.-itioii {/jcrl/nrs ott /fnin. //is/, i. ]). 1 1 Jl,e(l. 
Selmiit/.) remarks, “TIm' pri'seiit table whicli con¬ 
tains tlie iiiscri|itiou is not the original oii(‘, for it 
is a piece of (.inn-k iiiiirble, wliieli was mikiiowii at 
Rome in the time of Duilius. 'J’he original eoliimu 
was struck by lightning in the time of 'I'ilierius, 
and w’as faithfully restonul by Heniianiciis,” 
Duilius wa.s furtlnu’ nnvarded for this victory, by 
lieing permitted, whenever he returned home from 
a liaiiqiK't at night, to be accoiiipaiiied by a torch 
and a flute-player. One more iiiU'resling fad is 
mentioned in comu'xioii with his coiisidsliip, viz. 
in that year the senate of Rome forbade the inter¬ 
ment of dead bodies within the city. (Serv. u4 
/few. xi. 2((G.) According to the Capitoline Fasti, 
Duilius was censor in li. 2.58, and in 2.’!l dic¬ 
tator for the jiurjioseof holding the c<;mitia. (('omp. 
Jav. /’J/tU. 17 ; (Jic. do Siirct. 13, (huL 4,''>, jtro 
Jdattc. 2.5.) [I.. S.J 

DUMNORIX, a chieftain of the Aislni, en¬ 
tered into the anibitloiiH designs of r>rgelorix, the 
Helvetian, wlinse daughter he married. AftiT tlie 
death of Orgeptrix, the IlelveliaiiK .still coiitituiiiig 
tlieir jilau of migration ami conquest, Dunniorix, 
wlio, with a view to sovcri'ign power among his 
own people, was anxious to extend liis influence in 
all pos.sible quarters, obtained for tlKun a {lassage 
through the territory of the Sequani. Cui'sar soon 
discovered that he had done so, and also that he 
had prevented the Aeduans from supjilying the 
provisions they were bound to furnish to the Ro¬ 
man army. In consccpieiice, however, of the ou- 
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trofitips of bis brotlirr, Divitiacus, his life was 
spared, thoujrli Caesar had him closoly wjitclu*<l. 
7'his occurn'd in h. c. /id. When Caesar was on 
the point of sotting out on his second expedition 
into Hritain, in b. c. 51, he suspected Duinnorix 
too nmcli to leave him behind in daul, and he in¬ 
sisted therefore on his accoinpanyino him. Dnin- 
iiorix, upon this, lied from the Roman camp with 
the Aediian cavalry, hut wms overtaken and slain. 
((.:ac8. It. a. i. d, 9,' 10—20, v. 0, 7 ; 1‘lut. Cuv^i. 
18; Dion Cass, xxxviii. 31, 32.) [E. E.] 

DlIRIS (Aovpii), of SanioK, a descendant of 
Alcihiades (IMut. AAv'/j. 32), and brotlier of Lvn- 
cetis, lived in the rei^ni of I’toleniy Philadelphiis. 
7'he early part of his lifi* fell in tlie ])eriod when 
the Athenians sent 2000 clenichi to Samos, hy 
whom the inhahitiints of the island were exjielhul, 
n. (;. 352. I)urin|j; the ahsence from Ins nativ<‘ 
country, Duris, when yet a. hoy, ^'ained a victory 
at Olympia in lioxiiio, for which a sUitne was 
erected to him tliere with an inscriptit)n. (Pans, 
vi. 13. § 3.) 'I'he year of that victory is unknown, 
hut it took place previous to the rc'turn of the 
Samians t(» their island, in n. c. 32-1. lie must 
hav(‘ heeti slayinn for some tinu' at Athens, ns he 
and his hrother Eyneeus an* mentioned anioiif; the j 
pnjiils of'I'heojilirasius. (Athon. iv. p. 128.) Aft<‘r 
Ills return to Samos, lu* obtained tin; tyranny, 
tliouah it is uid\nown by what means ainl how 
lone he maintained himself in tiiat ]>ositioi). Ih* 
must, liow ever, havi* survived the year ij. c 281, as 
in one of his works (ap. Pliiu //. A'. \iii. 4(1) In* 
mentioned an ocenrrenee wliicli Isdonns to that yi'ar. 

Dnris was the author of a eonsiderahU' nnmhm' 
of works, most of whieh were of an historical 
nature, lint none ol' them has come down to us, and 
all W'e possess of his productions consi-'ts of a mim- 
her of scattereil frn^jmenls. Jlis jirineipal work 
was-- 1. A history ofCreece, ?j ru>i^ 'KAAiji-iuuii' 
u7T()f)(a (Diod. XV. (Kt), or, as others simply call it. 
[(T-Tapiai. It comnumced with the death of the three 
princes, Ainyiitas, the father of Philip of TMaeedo- 
nia, A^esipolis of Sparta, and .lason of PIn'rae, 
that is, with the year n, c. 37<h and carried the 
history dowm at least to n, c, 281, so that it em- 
hiaced a period of at U-ast 8!) \ears. 'J'lie ]mmh(*i‘ 
of ho(d-;s of which it consisteil i.s not known, thoiieh 
tlieic iiiiinher seems to liavi- amounted to ab(»nt 28. 
Some aneient writers speak of a work of Duris 
entitled iVIa/ftSoet/fd, and the question as to whether 
til is was a rlistinet w'ork, or mereJ v a part of or 
idmitieal with the inropLai, has lieen nnicli discns.sed 
in modern tiine.s. (Tranert (//isfor, Anulect. p. 217) 
and Clinton maintain, that it was a sejiarate work, 
whereas \’ossiiis and Droysen (^ow//. //. Km'hft>hj. 
Ah‘A\ p. (!71,\c.) have proved by the stron^jest 
evidence, that the Macedonica is the .sjune wmrk as 
the IffToiAai. 2, Ilepl 'AyaBoKKia to-Top/at, in 
S(>v('ral hooks, the lonrth of which is <pioted liv 
Snitlas. 3. 2iaiJLiu>v that i.s. Annals of tlic 

hisloJT of Samos, is frequently r<*ferred to ]»v the 
ancients, and consisted ol' at least twelve hooks. 
4. Tlfpl KvpttriSov kui ZiotpuKAeotJS (vVthen. iv. p. 
184', seems to he the same as irepl rpayuffiias. 
(Athen. xiv. p. tJ.'lt!.) 5. Df/a vofiuK (Etyui. IVI. 

p. 4(i(l. 49.) O’, riepl dyali'cov. ud Lticnph. 

013; I’liotius, .S’, e. 2«-A<V«w crThpavos.) 7. Hep) 
^to 7 pa<piav. (Diog. Laert. i. 38, ii. 19.) 8. Flepl 

ropfVTiKrji (PIin. FAench. lib. 33, 34), may, how¬ 
ever, have been llte sjune as the preceding work, 
y. Ai^vna. (I’hot. 6'. v. Aapla ; Scliol. ad Aristcjth. 


Vesft. ] 030.) Duris as an historian does not ap¬ 
pear to have enjoyed any very great reputation 
among the ancients. Cicero {(id Att, vi. I) says of 
liini merely 4o;ao in histurid satis dilif/ens., and Dio- 
n)'siiis (de Campas. Vvrb. 4) reckons him among 
those historians who hestow'ed no care upon the 
form of their compositions. Ilia historical veracity 
also is questioned hy Plutarch (/Vr/c/. 28; comp. 
IhtiiKKstk. 19, A/aib, 32, Fum. 1), but he does not 
give any reasons lor it, and it may he that Plutarch 
was nierely^ struck at finding in Duris things which 
no other AvritiU- had mentioned, and was thus led to 
doubt the credibility of liis statements. 'Plie frag¬ 
ments of Duris liave been collected hy J. (1. llulle- 
maii, “ Duridis Samii quae su})ersunt,” Traject. ad 
Rhen. 1841, Hvo, (tkmip. W. A. Selnnidt, de. 
Fontih. ret. aneior. in emirrand. e.tpvdil. a Guflis 
in Maivd. cl (iriwc. suscrplis^ p. 17, <!tc.; Panofka, 
lies Saniiitriini., p. 98, &c,; llnllemaii, Ac. pp. 1 
—(id.) LU S.] 

DlIRTS KLA'TTES (Aovpis ’EAa/'TTjs), that is, 
of Klaea in Aeolis, the author of an epignim in the 
(ireek Anthology (ii. .'ll), Uninck and Jacobs) on 
till' inundation of Ejihi’sns, which hapjiencd in tlio 
time of Lysimachns, aliout 322 b. (:. It is proba¬ 
ble, from the nature of the (went, that the poet 
lived near the time when it took place. Nothing 
mon^ is know’n of him. Il(; is a ditl’erent person 
from Drills of Sanios. (Jacobs, xiii. p, 889.) Dio- 
g('nes Laintins (i. 38) inentioiis a Duris who wrote 
on jiainting, whom Vossins {dr Hist, (irurc. ]). 134, 
(‘d. NVesterniaim) sujqioses to be the same who is 
immtioned by Pliny (xvxiii. Ind.), and in nnother 
l>ass:ige of Diogenes (ii. l.'>). | P. S. ] 

M. DIPUMICS, a triumvir of the mint under 
\nguslus, of whom there are s('vcral coins extant, 
'i'lic fir,st two gi\eu Ixdow' contain on the ohvei>e 



the lu'ad of Augustus; and the boar and the lion 
feeding upon the stag, in the reverses, have refer- 



(Mice to the shows of wild beasts, in xvbieh Augus¬ 
tus took great delight. 'Phe reverse of the third 
coin contains a youthful head, and the inscription 
IfoNoiii probably nd'ers to the games in honour of 
Virtus and Honor celebrated in the reign of Au¬ 
gustus. (Comp. Diuu Cass. liv. 18; Eckhel, v, 
pp. 203, 204.) 
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DURO'NTA (jEN S, pl(‘!»eiaii. Of this obscure 
polls no copiioineii, iiml only four lueinbers are 
known, viz. 

]. Df^Ho.viA, the mother of Aobutins. Her 
secoiul hnslKind was T. Scniproniua lintilus, who 
seems to have had a dislike to his stepson Aobutins. 
Jlis motlier, perhaps with a view to pet rid of him 
in some way, wanted to pet him initiaU'd in the 
Hacchanalian orpies at Home; but Aelmtins lie- 
trayed the liaeelianalia to the eonsids, who pro¬ 
tected him apainst his mother, and Duronia was 
thus the cause of the discovery and suppression of 
those orpi(‘s, in is. c. iMd. (Liv. xxxix. t), 11, IJ).) 

*J. L. DniKjNUTs, was praetor in n. c. IJII, and 
obtained Apulia for liis province, to which tlie 
Jstri were added, for ambassadors from 'rarentum 
and lirundnsium had complained of the piracy of 
the Istri. He was at tin! same time commissioned 
to make impiiries cone.erninp tlie liaeelianalia, of 
which some reinaininp symptoms had been observed 
the year before. This coiniiiissum was in all jiroba- 
bility piven him for no other reason but lu'cause 
thost' syinptoins had been oliservi'd in the districts 
which had hemi assipiied to liini as his province. 
Sulis('(|uently he sailed with ten vessids to lllyri- 
cinn, ami tlu* year after, when In* returned to 
Home, he re]iorU‘d that thi! ill_Nriaii king (ieiitliius 
Avas the cause of tlie piraey which was carried on 
in the Adriatic. (I/iv. xl. 1«’>, 1!), !'J.) 

Ik DruoNH’s, a Unman senator, who was 
elected from the s('nat(' in Ji. <■. Jt7 by tlu' censors, 
Al. Aiiloniiis, tlie orator, and L. \'alerius Flaecus ; 
lor Duronins in his tiil)uii(‘shi}> (probal)l\ in the 
year n. c. J)!!) Iiad aholislu'd a A'.r sn/itpt'furiit., ami 
had usi'd very frivolous ami reckless (‘xpressions on 
that occasion. Jn revioipe he hrotiplit an aceiisa- 
tion for (unhi/iis apainst tiie censor M. Autoiiius. 
(Val. Alax. ii. t). § a; Cic. i/c Ontf. li. bi.I; comji. 
(II.) 

•1. ('. Dt'iioMi'S is nieiilioiied by Cicero (<n/ 
Alt. v. J!) as a friend of Milo. [Ii. S. | 

DVAIAS (Adjuay), a son of Aepimins, and bro¬ 
ther of I’amplixliis and I'yllus. 'I’he three tribes 
into which each iioric state was ilivided, derived 
their nanu's from tliese three hrotliers, and were 
called accordinply llilleis, 1)\manes, and I’ani- 
phyli. Itymas and I’ampliAlns were believed to 
bav'e lived from the time of Heracles until the con- 
tjiiest of I’eioponiiesus, when liotli fell. (AfioJIod. 
ii. }l. ^ .'{ ; Sciiol. ad rind. b. 1 wl, where the 

third brother is called J)oi-iis ; j’ans. vii. JO', t; .‘k) 
'J'liiTc arc tJiree other mythical personapes of this 
name. (Horn. 7/. xvi. 7H^; Apollod. iii. 12. § a; 
()v. AM. xi. 7<il; Horn. Od. vi. 22; Vup. Am. ii. 
aiO, 42{k) II>.S.| 

1) Y N AkM n 'S. 1. A h'pal pleader of Hordeaux, 
knowai to ns tliioiij.!li a short poetical memoir in 
elepiac verse, compo.sed after his decease by his 
friend Ausunius. J'’iom this little piece wc learn 
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that Dynamius was compelled to quit liis native 
city in coiisequouce of beiiip eharpeil, not unjustly 
it would seem, w ith adultery, that he took refiipe 
under the a.ssumed name of Flavinius at Herida, 
where he practised as a rhetorician, and tliat Jio 
there wa^dded a wealtliy Spanish bride. Lati' in 
life lie paid a short visit to the place of his birth, 
but Kooii returned to his adopted country, where 
he died. (Ausoii. /Vo/i xxiii.) 

2. A praiimiariaii of uncertain date, the niiLbor 
of an “Kpistolu ad Discipnlum” to be found in tin, 
“ Paraenetici Scriptnn‘.s Vi'teres ” of Midcliior 
fJoldast. (Iii.sul. 4to, l(i04.) He is believed by 
some to be the .saim; with J>lo, 3. 

3. (»f Arles, born of a iiobli! family in the mid¬ 
dle of the sixth century, ami at the early ape of 
thirty appointed po\ernor of the province of Mar¬ 
seilles, wliere he soon became notorious for tyranny 
and extortion, pm'seciitinp with esjiecial liostility 
the bisliop'J’lieodorus, w hom he drove into baiiish- 
nieiit, coiifiscatinp at the same time the revenues 
of the see. As he ailvaneed in life, howeviT, :i 
si.ipular elianpe was wroupliL in his cliaraelor by 
remorse or some motive now iinknowm. He be- 
cam<> tlu* obedient instrument of pope (Jreporv, tbe 
zealous ebampion of tbe riphts of Ifome, lavislu'd 
his ill potteii hoards on tbe endowment of monas¬ 
teries, aiiil ended bis life in a cloister about A. i>. 
(iOl. hi youth In* composed several poetical 
pieces, wbicb are warmly lamb'd liy Fortnnatus of 
Poitii'i’s; but the only jinuluctions of bis pen now 
e.xtant are tlu* !'//</ .S'. vlA/z A, abbot of Ik's on, an 
abridpiiient of wbicb is piven in llie Acta of Uol- 
landus under the 27tb of January; and the f'da 
.S' AAi.ivo//', oriuinally abbot of I.eriiis, but alter- 
wanls Idsliop of Uiez, coiilaiiu'd in tlie collection 
of Surins under 27 Mov., and in a more correct 
fonn in tlie “Clironoliipia S. Insulae Lerinensis," by 
Vinceiitins Ikirralis, hupdiin. 4lo, lO'h'k [W.H. | 

I) Hl{ II A'('1111 bS (Aoppdxmv), a son of l‘o- 
seidon and M<*iissa, from whom the town of Hyrra- 
cbiiim derived it.s naim*; for fonm'rly it was called 
Fpidamnns, after the fatiu'r of Mt'lissa. (i’ans. vi. 
10, in tin.; Steph. Byz. s. r. Avf^xixiov.) [L. S. ] 

llYSAn.FS (AorraoAi/sJ, the fatber of Tri- 
]itoleinus and .Fubnh'tis, and a brotlier of ('eleus. 
Accordinp to a tradition of Plilius, wliicli Pausa- 
iiias disbelieved, he had been expelled from Kleusis 
liy Ion, ami had come to JMdins, where lie intro¬ 
duced the Fleusiuian myst(‘ri<rH. His tomb was 
slu'wri at Celeao, which lie is said to liave nauu'd 
after his brother C-'eleus. (J*aus. i. 1 4. 2, ii. 14. 

§*A) ‘|L. y.] 

HVSPONTKTTS or DYSPO'NTIUS (Ava- 
vovrevs or AvoirunTios), accordinp to Pansaiiias 
(I'i. 22. § G), a son of Oeiiomans, hut accordinp to 
Stephanns of Hyzanliiim (.s. v. Auffirdvrion)., a sou 
of IVlop-s Avas believed to ]>e the founder of the 
tuw'ii of Dyspuntium, in Pisiitis. [L. i?.] 




END OF TIIE FIRST VOLUME. 
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